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Montreal  convention  of July     3  24 

organizer,  Boyle Aug.    7  66 


Date     Page 

Labor  shortage,  No Sept.  18  13 

vote Sept.  25  11 

wage-increase,  Railroad.  ..  .July  31  12 

War's  effect  on  British July     3  33 

Labor's  future  steel  strike Aug.    7  26 

open  shop  in  politics Aug.     7  27 

League   of   Nations   and   World 

Court Aug.  14  17 

"     Sept.  11  9 

Covenant Sept.  25  37 

Hoover  on July   10  14 

issue  in  campaign July  24  9 

Aug.  21  14 

works,  How July     3  19 

Primaries  and Sept.  25  15 

Leper  sanatoriums Aug.  28  33 

Leprosy,  Curing Sept.  11  28 

Liberia,  Negro  Republic  of Sept.  18  50 

Liberty  Bell  unmended Sept.  11  136 

bond  investors Aug.  14  111 

bonds,  Selling July   10  126 

Glo,  Salving  of July  31  22 

"Lies"  of  Louis  T.  Stone Sept.  11  62 

Lighting  mines Aug.  28  84 

Lincoln  as  seen  by  boy July  31  44 

Highway.  . Sept.  11  88 

Lincoln's  statue  in  London Sept.  11  32 

Lipton  profits July   17  122 

yachts July     3  84 

Liquor,  Government  srde  of Sept.  18  128 

Literary  criticism,  Medical Aug.  28  30 

Ijithuania,  Marriage  in Sept.  25  92 

London,  Doomed  churches  in.  .  .July   10  33 

Los  Angeles'  harbor July   17  64 

Lucas,  Gen.  Cuthbert Sept.  25  48 

Lumber  industry Sept.    4  47 

supply Sept.  18  18 

Lunch  problem Aug.    7  113 

Luxuries  or  food July  10  122 

M 

Machinery,  Harvesting Sept. 25  28 

MacSwiney,  Terence Sept.  25  44 

Mail-order  merchandising Aug.  21  80 

Maine  election,  Women  in Sept.  25  13 

Management-sharing Sept.    4  72 

Maps: 

Alaska Aug.  21  20 

Bulgaria July  17  24 

China Aug.    7  32 

Japan Aug.  14  23 

Jugo-Slavia July   17  37 

Mesopotamia Sept.  25  23 

Poland Aug.  21  13 

"      Sept.  18  23 

South  Sea  Islands July   10  20 

Siberia Aug.  14  23 

Turkey July     3  22 

"      Aug.  28  19 

United  States  air  routes. .  .  .Aug.  14  76 

Salton  Sea Aug.  28  24 

spiritual  illiteracy. Aug.  14  35 
St.  Lawrence  water- 
way   Aug.  14  26 

suffrage Aug.  28  9 

water-power July   10  18 

World  diamond-fields .  .  #  .  .  .  Aug.  21  29 

Mary  Powell  passes July     3  37 

Massachusetts  war-bonus July   10  49 

Medical  literary  criticism Aug.  28  30 

Medicine,  Colored July  17  102 

Meighen,  Premier  Arthur Aug.  28  54 

Memorial  lamps Sept.  25  32 

Memories,  Lapsed July  24  83 

Memory,  Chemistry  of Aug.  28  89 

Mirror July  24  78 

Mennonite  migration,  Proposed  .  Sept.    4  42 

Mental  tests  inhuman July  24  80 

Merchant  marine Sept.    4  23 

Sept.   4  25 

Act July     3  26 

Mescalero  forest July  31  68 

Mesopotamia,  British  trouble  in. Sept.  25  23 

Mexican  character Sept.  18  54 

gold  reserve,  Saving Aug.  14  46 

labor  for  farms July   17  53 

Mexico,  Cantu  of Sept.    4  57 

under  Obregon Aug.  14  (50 

Mexico's  President,  Obregon.  .  .  Sept.  18  16 

Sept.  25  50 

Milk  sterilized  by  electricity July     3  36 


Date     Page 

Million,  How  to  earn  a Sept.    4  66 

Millionaires,  New Sept.  18  138 

Mind  fatigue Sept.  18  28 

Mine  lighting Aug.  28  84 

Mining  prospectors July   10  104 

Minister  "freaks  and  fakes". .  .  .Aug.  14  36 

Ministers,  Criticising July  10  36 

"Slamming  "  among July  24  34 

Miss  America  champion  motor- 
boat  Sept.  18  70 

Moenig,  Father July   17  58 

Mohammedan  propaganda Aug.  21  37 

Money  stringency Aug.  14  114 

Monkey-tales Aug.  28  74 

Monoplane,  Metal July   17  70 

Moral  breakdown July  24  33 

Mordaunt's  quatrain,  Major. . .  .Sept.  11  34 

■     "                         ....Sept.  25  31 

Morris,  Thomas July  10  64 

Motor-boat  race Sept.  18  70 

mad  America July   17  74 

truck.     See  Truck. 

Movie  cartoons,  Educational. ..  .Aug.    7  36 

"extras" Sept.  25  69 

rivalry  with  Europe Sept.  11  35 

Movies,  Animals  in Sept.  25  102 

Camera  faking  in July     3  74 

Electricity  in July   10  107 

Girls  misled  by July     3  63 

in  industry Aug.  14  91 

in  Japan Aug.  21  34 

"Spirograph  " Sept.  11  31 

Museums  for  the  States Sept.    4  39 

Music,  Negro  humor  in Aug.  14  32 

Musicians,  British  on  American .  Aug.  28  31 

N 

Naturalization  Bureau July  10  64 

Nature's  wireless Sept.  25  113 

Navy  oarsmen Aug.  21  98 

Near-East  Relief  orphanages. . .  .Sept.  25  36 

Negro  sculpture July   17  33 

See  Africa. 

Nerves  as  energy  transformers.  .Sept.  25  146 

Newspaper  education July  24  30 

Niagara  Falls,  Power  from Sept.  25  26 

Nobel  dramatists July  24  31 

Norway,  Prohibition  in Sept.  18  69 

Novelists  must  forget  war Aug.  21  35 

O 

Obregon,  Adventures  of Sept.  25  50 

See  Mexico. 

Oceans  shrinking Sept.  11  120 

Oil  swindles July   10  13 

Oils,  Acids  in  lubricating Aug.  21  123 

Old  man,  Another July   10  64 

Olympic  athletes,  American.  .  .  .Aug.  21  86 

Anglo-American Aug.  21  106 

games,  Former July     3  94 

Americans  to July  24  68 

rowing  athletes Aug.  21  98 

victors Sept.    4  18 

"Omnimote"  of  year  2000 Sept.  11  105 

O'Neill,  James Aug.  28  29 

Open  shop Aug.     7  27 

Opera,  St.  Louis  Municipal Sept.    4  35 

Orchestra  in  London,  Damrosch .  July  31  28 

.Aug.  28  31 

Ostrich  and  hyena July  31  68 

Ouija-board  litigation July     3  66 

P 

Pacific,  Islands  of Sept.  25  73 

Palestine,  Jews  opposed  in July     3  31 

Sept.  11  66 

Paper  bacteria Aug.  21  116 

pulps Sept.  11  28 

shoes July   17  28 

Paris  as  telephone  central July   17  122 

Patterson,  C.  W July   10  75 

Peanuts July  31  34 

Perkins,  George  W July    17  45 

Peru,  Traveling  in Aug.  14  63 

Philippine  coconut  industry Sept.  11  40 

Phonograph  records,  Scratchy.  .  .July  24  77 

Photographing  gun-projectiles. .  .July   17  28 

Pic,  Food-value  of Sept.  25  27 

Pile-driver.  New Sept.  25  L26 

Pilsudski,  Josef Sept.  25  83 
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Date     Page 

Platform.  Democratic July   1<  L5 

Farmer-Labor  party July  '-'4  12 

Third  party ' July    17  18 

Platforms  of  Cox  and  Harding.  .July  31  77 

Platinum  pirates,  Trapping Aug.  21  31 

Play  as  church  function Sept.  11  36 

Poetry,  Current : 

All  in  All  (O'Neill) Sept.  11  38 

Barnegat  Love-Song,  A  (Ga) Aug.  14  38 

Before  and  After  (Tynan) .  .Aug.  28  38 

Hetty  Kiddle  (Gibson) Sept.    4  44 

Clouds  (Chapman) Aug.  14  38 

Contortionist  (Adams) July     3  48 

Dancers,  The  (Spurway) .  .   Sept..  11  38 
Du    Bist    Wie   Eine   Blume 

(Wolfe) Aug.  14  38 

Dumb    Shepherdess,    The 

(Sapir) July  24  36 

Elegy  in  a  City  Churchyard, 

An  (A.  L.  S.) July  17  40 

Empire  (Cookson) July  10  38 

Fairy-Folk  (Quinn) Sept,    4  44 

Fantom  Caravan,  The  (Ban- 
ning)  Sept.  11  3S 

Foolish  Curiosity  (Monro).  .Sept.    4  44 

Forgotten  (Macfarland) . .  .  .Sept.  25  40 
Goddess     of     Peace,     The 

(Lagerlof) July  17  40 

Gold  (Benshimol) July  31  33 

Harbinger  (Tagore) Sept.  25  40 

Heat    Devil's    Dance,    The 

(Greenwood) Sept.  25  40 

Hoard,  The  (G.  S.  B.) Sept.  25  40 

Hounds  of  Hell,  The  (Mase- 

field) Aug.  28  38 

Hymn  of  Hate  in  Silesia Sept.  18  40 

I  Have  Cared  for  You,  Moon 

(Conkling) Aug.    7  49 

Identity  (Harvey) 'Aug.    7  49 

Jeu  d Amour  (Clay) July  10  38 

King   of   Spain's   Daughter 

and  the  Diver  (Sapir) . . .  .July  24  36 

Lament  (O'Neill) Sept.  11  38 

Laodiceans,  The  (Smith) .  .  .  Sept.    4  44 

Life  and  Art  (Huxley) Sept.  18  40 

Little  Cow  Girl,  The  (Thorp)  Aug.  21  40 

Madre  Maria  (Corbin) Aug.  21  40 

My     Window-Box     (Quin- 

livan) Aug.  21  40 

North,  The  (Mackereth) . . .  Aug.    7  49 

(),  My  Friend  (Masters) .  .  .Aug.  28  38 
On  the  Passing  of  the  Last 

Fire  Horse  (Ailing) Sept.  18  40 

Place  for  a  Third  (Frost) ....  Julv   10  38 

Poem,  A  (Mordaunt) Sept.  11  38 

Poet's  Grave,  A  (Forrest) . .  .Sept.    4  44 
Pool  by  the  Mill,  The  (Fox 

Smith) July  31  33 

Portrait  of  an  Old  Cathedral 

(Untermeyer) July     3  48 

Prose    of   a    Night   Journey 

(Morton). Aug.  28  38 

Puncher     Poet,     The      (Le 

Noir). Aug.  21  40 

Rains  To-day — In  Flanders 

(Reed) July   17  40 

Rhythm  (Bolton) Aug.  14  38 

Road  Not  Taken, The  (Frost  j.fuly   17  32 
Servile  Statesman,  A  (C.  K. 

S.  M.)    July   10  38 

Sliarer  (Thomas) Aug.     7  49 

Shepherd's  Purse  (Anon.)..  .Sept.    4  44 

Sick-Bed  I  Blunden) July  31  33 

'Soles   Occidere   ei    Redire 

Possunl  "  (  Huxley)    Sept,  IS  40 

Sonnet  |  Belloc) July  31  33 

Spirit  of  Fiume  Speaks,  The 

(Dobson) July   17  40 

Summer  (Morton) Aug.     7  49 

Tardy  Spring  (Yeats1 Vug.  14  38 

They  Who  Laugh  (Davies) . Sept.  25  40 
Three  Children,   The  (Trom- 

bly) July  31  33 

Three  Poems  (Farrar) Sept.  IS  40 

"Lis    Sixty    Years    Since 

G.  S.  B.) Inly  17  40 

To  a  Rider  Drowned  at  Sea 

(Housman     July     3  48 

ToJohnRuskin(Macdonald)Aug.    7  49 
To    William    Mar, on    Reedy 

Deutsch     Vug.  28  38 


Poetry,  Current:  Date     Page 

Tragedy  (Kemp) Sept,  25  40 

Victory  Dance,  A  (Noyes). .  July     3  48 

Village  Nocturnes  (Eaton).  .Aug.  14  38 

Village  Portrait,  A  (Hard) .  .Aug.    7  49 

Voices  (McCourt) July     3  48 

What's  Becomeof  the  Punch- 
ers? (Thorp) Aug.  21  40 

Wh it e  As  the  Snow  (Sapir) . .  July  24  36 

Windfall,  The  (North) July  10  38 

Woman  (Benshimol) July  31  33 

Poetry,  Present-day Sept.  18  34 

Poland,  Allied  policy  toward. .  .  .Aug.  21  22 

America's  policy  toward. . .  .Aug.  21  11 

and  European  peace Sept.  IS  22 

routs  Russians Aug.  28  14 

Poland's  "fateful  hour" July  24  22 

military  collapse July  24  15 

state  bank Sept.  11  147 

Polish  bonds,  America's July  24  97 

victory,  Allies  and Sept.    4  15 

Politics,  "Mrs.  Hogan"  on Sept.  25  80 

Pontchartrain.YV recking  Hotel.. July  31  24 

Ponzi,  Charles Aug.  21  44 

collapse Aug.  28  16 

Pope.     See  Catholic. 

Population  increasing  too  fast. .  .Aug.  21  110 

Postal  banks Sept.  18  134 

Power  plants,  Tidal Aug.    7  116 

Preaching,  Defense  of Aug.  21  38 

Presbyterian  reunion July     3  44 

Presidential  campaign  funds.     See  Campaign. 

candidates,  Hints  for July  10  67 

Pressures  in  industry,  High Aug.  28  90 

"Price-prevailing"  sales Aug.  28  103 

Prices  and  freight,  Commodity.  .Aug.  21  126 

Clothing Aug.    7  86 

Crops  and July  24  14 

lower Sept.  18  18 

Prison  conditions,  Delaware.  .  .  .July  31  44 

cruelty,  Defense  of Aug.  28  36 

life  in  Leavenworth Aug.    7  74 

Prisons,  Opportunity  in Aug.    7  44 

Profanity,  Logic  of July  24  89 

Profit-sharing,  Fair Sept.  11  145 

Harvester  Company Aug.  21  16 

Prohibition  and  coffee July  10  126 

Australia  fears , Sept.  11  26 

Cox  and Aug.  14  14 

in  Norway Sept,  IS  69 

raids Aug.  21  18 

Prospectors,  Mine July   10  104 

Public,  Ungrateful Aug.    7  112 

Pullman  travel July   17  64 

Pyramid-building Aug.     7  106 

Sept.  25  146 

Q 

Qvale,  Rev.  O.  J Aug.  21     60 

R 

Race-prejudice  and  trade Sept.  11  131 

Radicals,  Psychology  of July   17  48 

Railroad  executives,  New July     3  110 

passenger-fares Aug.  21  17 

rate-increase Aug.     7  24 

Aug.  14  9 

and  prices Aug.  21  126 

rates,  State  rights  and.  .  .  .■   Sept.    4  19 

tender,  Engine  for July     3  35 

wage-increase July  31  12 

waste  under  government .  .  .  July   10  25 

Railroads  and  coal  shortage July   10  16 

and  trucks July  10  28 

French July  10  26 

Railway  express  rate-increase.  .  .Aug.  28  15 

Railways.  Electric July   10  118 

Sept.    4  17 

Ray,  Ted Sept.  18  87 

Reading  courses Aug.  21  33 

Records,  Scratchy  phonograph.  .Jul}'   24  77 

Red  Cross,  Junior Aug.  28  35 

Reedy,  William  Marion Aug.  21  32 

Reims,  Americans  to  rebuild.  .  .  .July   31  27 

Reiane,  ( labrielle July     3  42 

Religion,  Curative  powers  of July   10  36 

Religious  editors July  31  32 

Republican  nominations.  Story  of  .July     3  52 

Republicans  on  World  Court,  .  .  .Sept,  11  9 
Resolute.     See  Yacht.           ( 

Rhinoceros,  White Sept.  25  96 


Date 

Roads  of  concrete  slabs Aug.    7 

Who  pays  for Sept.  25 

Rolland's  "Liluli" Aug.    7 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D July  31 

Roper  on  Taxation,  D.  C July  31 

Rowing-coach,  Courtney Sept.  18 

Russia,  Art  under  Soviet Sept .  18 

Bertrand  Russell  on Aug.  28 

British  labor  and Sept.  25 

Education  in Aug.    7 

Failure  of  Soviet July  17 

forcing  recognition Aug.    7 

Gorki  on Sept.    4 

Living  conditions  in Sept.    4 

Trade  with Aug.  24 

under  Bolshevism July   10 

Russian  Bolshevikrule  threatened  July     3 

children's  voyage Sept.  18 

Church,  Americanizing Aug.     7 

General  Wrangel Aug.  28 

gold  reserve Sept.    4 

leader  Budenny Sept.  18 

policy,  America's Aug.  21 

propaganda  by  rail Aug.  14 

Russians,  Poland  routs Aug.  28 

Russia's  hope  in  peasantry Sept.    4 

Ruth,  Walter  Johnson  on Sept.  18 

Ruth's  batting  analyzed Aug.  21 

S 
Sacrifice,  "Cheap  talk"  about..  .Sept.  11 

Saghalien,  Japan's  claim  on Sept.  11 

Aug.  14 

Sailors'  quarters  on  Atlantic  Sun. Sept.  11 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  (map) .  .  Aug.  14 

St.  Louis  municipal  opera Sept.    4 

Sales  persons,  Educating Aug.    7 

Salesmen,  Training Aug.     7 

Salton  Sea  fisheries  (map) Aug.  28 

Salts,  Talking July     3 

Salvation  Army's  "lost  drunks  ".Sept.  18 

Sand  salvage,  Foundry July  17 

Sanitation  of  summer  hotels.  .  .  .Aug.    7 

Saunders's  salary,  Er Aug.    7 

Saving  money,  Table  for Aug.  28 

Savings-bank  bonus Aug.  14 

School,  City  night Aug.  21 

School  for  brides Aug.  21 

Schubert  and  Stephen  Foster.. .  .Sept.  25 
Science  as  a  curse July  17 

for  boys Sept.    4 

Industry's  debt  to Sept.  11 

Scientific  management Aug.  28 

Scott's  quatrain,  Sir  Walter Sept.  11 

Sept,  25 

Seal  and  hell-diver Sept.  25 

Searchdight,  Incandescent Sept.  11 

Seas  shrinking Sept,  11 

Seaweed  as  food July     3 

Securities'  returns  increase Aug.  28 

Sermons  for  financiers July   10 

Shakespeare  identified  again.  .  .  .Aug.  14 
Shipping  war,  Anglo-American.  .Sept,    4 

.    Sept.    4 
Ship  Liberty  Glo,  Salving  of July  31 

policy,  American July     3 

Ships,  Centenarian July  10 

Sept.  25 

Shoes,  Paper July  17 

Silk,  Artificial July   17 

growing  in  United  States.  .  .Sept.    4 

Singh,  Sadhu  Sundar July     3 

Skin,  Telling  age  by July  31 

Smoke,  Electrical  precipitation  of  .Sept.  25 

Smelter July  17 

Soap  from  clay July  17 

Soldier  cemeteries  in  France.  .  .  .Aug.  21 

heroes,  Occupation  of Sept,  11 

Soldiers'  insurance Aug.  28 

pranks  on  rookies Sept.  11 

War-bonus  for July   10 

Song-writers Sept,  25 

Songs,  Old  campaign Sept.  11 

Popular Aug.  14 

South  America,  Opportunity  in.  .Aug.  .  7 

American  trade Aug.    7 

Spa  Conference July  24 

Spain,  Church  and  labor  in Aug.  21 

Spanish  matador  in  song luly    17 

Spirograph Sept .  1 1 
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Date  Page 

Sportsman,  Advice  to  city July     3  68 

Steel  and  iron  market July  24  38 

not  barometer  of  trade Sept.  25  154 

stockholders July  24  100 

strike,  Church  and Aug.     7  26 

Sept.    4  40 

Users  of Sept.  11  146 

Stinnes,  Hugo Sept.  11  76 

Stock-dividends  and  prices Aug.  28  100 

Stocks,  War July  31  71 

Stone,  Louis  T Sept.  11  62 

St  teeter,  George  Wellington.  .  .  .Sept.  25  60 

Strike  predicted,  Greater  steel..  .Aug.     7  26 

Suffrage  amendment  ratified.  .  .  .Aug.  28  9 

Suffragists,  Eminent Sept.    4  52 

Sugar  cheaper Sept.    4  22 

mold ....Sept.  25  131 

rumors '.  .  .  .Aug.  14  96 

supply July  17  121 

Suicide  cure,  Christianity Aug.  14  36 

Sultan  of  Sulu  loses  wife Aug.  21  66 

Sunlight,  Curative  power  of .  .  .  .Sept.  11  128 

Sunshine,  Commercial  value  of .  .  Aug.  28  26 

Surgeon  for  aviators Aug.  21  118 

Surgery,  Prehistoric  Pueblo Sept.  25  138 

Switzerland,  Royal  exiles  in Sept.  25  70 

Swordfish,  Battle  with Aug.  21  93 

T 

Tax  and  inventors,  Profits Sept.  18  136 

Wage-earners'  income Sept.  18  142 

Taxation  plan,  D.  C.  Roper's.  .  -July  31  70 

Tea-drinking  decreasing Aug.  14  110 

for  outdoor  men Aug.  21  98 

Teak  logging Sept.  11  138 

Teeth,  American  artificial July     3  50 

British July  10  27 

Telephone  census Aug.  14  27 

central,  Paris  as July   17  122 

girls,  Heroic July  10  58 

Telephones,  Loud-speaking July  24  25 

Tender,  Engine  for July     3  35 

Tennis  champion,  International .  July  24  64 

Tests  inhuman,  Mental July  24  80 

Third -party  platform July  17  18 

See  Farmer-Labor. 


Date     Page 

Tidal  power-plants Aug.    7  116 

Tilden,  2d,  William  T July  24     64 

Timber  famine Sep! .  25     18 

Tiptoe,  Exercise  on Aug.  28     26 

Tithing  to  support,  church July     3     46 

Tolley,  Cyril  T July  24     64 

Trade  and  race-prejudice Sept.  11  131 

by  barter Aug.     7  119 

Trees,  Doctoring July   10     27 

for  homes  and  memorials. .  .Aug.  28     66 

of  Mount  Vernon Sept.  25   1 10 

Truck  statistics Aug.  14     86 

transportation July  10     28 

July  31     25 

Tuna-fishing,  Reedy  on Aug.  28     53 

Tunnel,  Ventilating  vehicular .  .  .  Aug.  14     28 

Tunnels  dry,  Keeping Sept.  18  133 

Turkey,  Greek  war  on July  17     20 

under  the  Treaty Aug.  28     19 

Turkey's  currency Aug.    7  134 

Typhoid  in  water-mains Aug.  14     98 

U 

"Uncle  Jims"  for  boys Aug.  28  36 

Undertakers,  Seattle July  10  56 

United  States  Foreign  Trade,  1920 July  17  42 

Universe,  Miniature July  17  31 

Structure  of Sept.  25  137 

V 

Vacation  with  pay Sept.  11  37 

Vedrines,  Memorial  to  Jules.  .  .  .July     3  101 

Vice-Presidents Aug.  21  84 

Vienna,  Children  starving  in. .  .  .July   10  56 

Villa,  Francisco Aug.  28  48 

Virgin  Islands July  10  15 

Volstead  on  trial,  A.  J Aug.  21  60 

W 

Wages  by  index-numbers Sept.    4  83 

Wales  Church  restored July  24  33 

Wall  Street,  Sermons  for July   10  35 

War-memorials Aug.  28  66 

Sept.  18  34 
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War-Risk  reports Aug.  28  56 

spoils  workers July     3  33 

-work,  Women's Aug.  21  54 

Washington's  trees Sept.  25  110 

Water-fowl  pets Aug.  28  81 

Water-power  law  (map) July   10  18 

Waterway,  St.  Lawrence  (map) .  Aug.  14  26 

Westminster  Abbey,  Plea  for Aug.    7  38 

Whalebone  industry  passing.  .  .  .Sept.  11  70 

Whisky-selling  doctors Aug.  14  27 

White,  George Aug.  14  48 

Wilson     at     Peace     Conference, 

President Aug.  14  50 

Creel  on Aug.    7  60 

Wilson's  psychology,  President.  .Sept.  11  56 

Wireless  station,  Greatest Sept.  11  27 

Woman  suffrage  ratified Aug.  28  9 

vote,  Speculation  on Aug.     7  21 

Women,  Beauty  of Sept.  11  33 

in  banks July  17  116 

suffragists,  Eminent Sept.    4  52 

vote  in  Maine Sept.  25  13 

Women's  industrial  farm Sept.  25  77 

war-work Aug.  21  54 

Wood  by-products Sept.  18  30 

Woods,  Food  in  the July  10  114 

Wool-mills  shut  down July  31  14 

Work,  Compensation  for Sept.  11  30 

World-Court  plan Aug.  14  17 

Republicans  on Sept.  11  9 

World's  debts Aug.    7  126 

Wrangel,  Gen.  Peter  N Sept.  18  44 

Wrecking  of  Hotel  Pontchar train. July  31  24 

Wright, French  tribute  to  Wilbur.Aug.  28  32 

"                             .Aug.  28  54 

Harold  Bell Aug.  21  57 

Y 

Yacht-race Aug.    7  22 

-racing July     3  84 

Resolute,  Men  in Aug.  14  43 

Yellowstone  controversy July  31  66 

Z 

Zion.     See  Jews. 

Zorn,  Anders Sept.  18  31 
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A.  H.  G.  N July     3  36 

A.  L.  S.  .  . July  17  40 

Adams,  Abigail Sept.    4  52 

Adams,  J.  Donald Sept.  18  48 

Adams,  J.  J July     3  48 

Allen,  A.  A Aug.  28  81 

Allen,  A.  W Sept.  11  136 

Allen,  Ernest  Bourner Aug.  21  38 

Ailing,  Kenneth  Slade Sept.  18  40 

Allison,  W.  T July  31  47 

Armstrong,  Hamilton  Fish Sept.  18  34 

Arlington,  R.  W Sept.    4  84 

Astor,  William  Waldorf Sept.    4  66 

Atkinson,  H.  A Sept.  11  36 

Austin,  O.  P Aug.    7  126 

Austrian,  Delia July  10  73 

B 

Bagger,  Eugene  S Sept.  11  76 

Bain,  F.  W Sept.    4  91 

Baker,  Ray  Stannard Aug.  14  52 

Balfour.  Arthur  J July     3  19 

Ball  Sydney  II Aug.  21  28 

Ballard,  P.  B July  24  83 

Bangs,  John  Kendrick Inly  24  16 

Banning,  Kendall Sept.  11  38 

Barbillion,  Director Sept.  11  28 

Barnard,  (1.  G Sept.  18  34 

Barnes,  II.  F Aug.  28  84 

Barry,  Richard July   17  67 

Barton,  C.  W July     3  55 

Barton,  James  L July     3  46 

Bassett,  II.  A July   17  54 

Bauer,  Edith  K Aug.     7  98 

Bauslin,  David  II July  24  34 

Beattie,  John  \V Aug.  14  32 

Bee,  Congressman  Carlos Aug.    7  80 
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Bell,  Ernest Sept.  25  102 

Belloc,  Hilaire July  31  33 

"                                                   Sent    18  22 

Benedict,  Edwy  E .'....' .  .  .  .  '. .  .Sept.  25  146 

Bennett,  James  Gordon Sept.    4  70 

Bennett,  Roy  C Aug.  21  66 

Benshimol,  Ernest July  31  33 

Benson,  E.  F Sept.  18  101 

Benson,  Louis  F Aug.  14  36 

Benson,  Admiral  W.  S Sept.  25  18 

Berger,  Victor Aug.    7  58 

Bernhardi,  Friedrich  von July  17  34 

Bernstorff,  Count  von Aug.  14  100 

Beveridge,  Lieutenant July  17  74 

Bickel,  Paul  S.  A July  31  66 

Bieber,  S.  J Aug.     7  133 

Birkeland,  Dr July  17  31 

Birrell,  Augustine Sept.  25  31 

Blackwell,  Alice  Stone Sept.  18  37 

Blair,  Emily  Newell Aug.  21  54 

Blair,  Thomas  S July    17  36 

Bland,  J.  O.  P Sept.  18  62 

Blanton,  Congressman  T.  L.  .  .  .Aug.     7  80 

Blunden,  Edmund July  31  33 

Bode,  Milton Sept.  25  102 

Bolton,  Arthur  Lawrence Aug.  14  38 

Book,  R.  D Sept.  25  122 

Booth,  George  W Aug.  14  98 

Boris,  King  of  Bulgaria July  17  23 

Boswell,  Helen  V Sept.  25  13 

Bouton,  S.  Miles Sept.  18  69 

Bowers,  Edwin  F Sept.    4  80 

Bradner,  C.  C Sept.  11  101 

Bramson,  Karen Aug.  28  22 

Breitigam,  Gerald  1'. July   17  .r>:{ 

Breshkovsky,  Catherine Sept.  18  37 

Briggs,  Clare Aug.  14  58 

Brown,  Arthur  J Aug.  14  34 
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Brown,  W.  D Sept.  11  101 

Brues,  Charles  T Aug.  28  83 

Brunker,  A.  R Aug.    7  97 

Bryant,  Ernest Aug.  28  76 

Burger,  O.  F Sept.  18  126 

Burroughs,  John Sept.  25  113 

Bush,  Irving  T July  10  73 

Byrnes,  Gene Aug.  14  60 

C 

C.  K.  S.  M July  10  38 

Cahan,  Abraham Aug.  28  15 

Cantacuzene-Speransky,   Julia 

Grant July   10  52 

Carson,  Sir  Edward Aug.     7  29 

Catt,  Carrie  Chapman Aug.  28  10 

Cavan,  Earl  of Sept.  18  75 

Chapman,  John  Jay Aug.  14  38 

Chenery,  William  L July  31  27 

Chesterton,  G.  K Sept.    4  37 

Sept,  18  116 

Childers,  Erskine July  24  52 

Childs,  A.  E July  24  80' 

Chown,  S.  D Aug.  28  34 

Christensen,  Parley  P Aug.  21  65 

"                    Aug.  28  13 

(lark,  Champ Aug.     7  80 

Clark,  Kenneth  S Aug.  14  31 

Claude,  Georges Aug.  28  90 

Clay,  Enid  B July   10  38 

( ilay,  Wharton Sept.   4  34 

Clegg,  A.  E Sept.  25  17 

('line,  Leonard  L Sept.   4  36 

( !ochin,  Denya Aug.  21  25 

Coffee,  Frank Se/)t,  25  72 

( 'ollnirn,  C.  Larimer Aug.  21  27 

Colby,  Secretary  Bainbridge.  .  .  Aug.  21  11 

Colcotd,  I).  11.' Aug.  14  89 
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Coleridge,  Stephen July  17  27 

Collins,  Joseph Sept.  11  513 

•  Collum" Aug.  14  32 

Colvin,  Sidney Sept.  18  35 

Coinisarjevsky,  Theodor Sept.  18  32 

Conkling,  Grace  Hazard Aug.    7  49 

Cook,  O.  P Sept.  25  128 

Cookson,  G.  M July  10  38 

Coolidge,  Calvin  L Aug.  21  15 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  Calvin  L July   10  44 

Corbin,  John Aug.  14  33 

Cowan,  C.  L Aug.  28  34 

Cox.  James  M July  24  9 

«                                                   "  42 

" "  46 

July  31  8 

Aug.  14  16 

"             Aug.  21  14 

"             Aug.  28  9 

Sept.  11  14 

Cox,  William July  24  44 

Creel,  George Aug.    7  60 

Aug.  14  50 

Cummings,  Homer  S July   10  10 

Gushing,  George  H July  10  16 

D 

Daly,  Reginald  A Sept,.  11  120 

Dane,  Clemence Sept.  18  113 

Daniels,  Secretary  Josephus.  .  .  .Aug.  14  72 

Darren,  Ira  G Sept.  18  12 

Davenport,  W.  A Aug.  21  71 

Davidson,  E.  W Aug.  28  28 

Sept.  11  29 

Davies,  Mary  Carolyn Sept.  25  40 

Davis,  O.  K Sept.  18  22 

Davis,  Tenney  L July  24  89 

Dawn,  Norman Sept.  25  107 

Day,  James  Roscoe July   10  29 

De  Bryas,  Jacqueline Sept.  18  105 

De  Bryas,  Madeline Sept.  18  105 

De  Casseres,  Benjamin Aug.    7  39 

Dechend,  Harry Sept.  25  13 

Delage,  Yves Aug.  21  116 

Derieux,  Samuel  A July  31  56 

Aug.  28  69 

Deutsch,  Babett  e Aug.  28  38 

Dillon,  E.J Aug.  14  50 

Dirkzwager,  A.  S July  31  22 

Dixon,  George  Dallas Aug.  21  126 

Dixon,  Jane Aug.  14  56 

Dobson,  A.  Morley luly   17  40 

Dodd,  William  E Aug.  14  104 

Dorgan,  Thomas  A Aug.  14  58 

Dorrian,  Cecil  I Sept.  11  66 

Sept.  25  70 

Doty,  Madeline  Z July   10  56 

Douglas,  Howard Sept.  25  92 

Douglas,  Lloyd  C Aug.  21  38 

Draper,  Arthur  S July     3  58 

Dudley,  Bruce luly     3  88 

Duranty,  Walter Sept.  18  14 

Durkin,  Martin  T nily     3  94 

E 

East,  E.  M Vug.  21  110 

Eaton,  Walter  Prichard Aug.  14  38 

Eddy,  J.  Arthur July  31  68 

Edmunds,  C.  K Sept.  18  37 

Eggers,  F Aug.  14  28 

Ellam,  Elizabeth July     3  78 

July  10  49 

Eller,  Hod Sept.  18  88 

Elven,  Fred  W Sept.  18  13 

Estcourt,  R Aug.  28  100 

Ewe,  George  E July   17  102 

F 

Farquhar,  A.  B Sept.    4  66 

Farrar,  John  C Sept.  18  40 

Farrington,  Frank Aug.  28  59 

Sept.  11  101 

Finot,  Jean Sept.    4  28 

Fish,  E.  H Sept.  11  30 

Fisher,  Bud Aug.  14  56 

Fisher,  Admiral  John  A Sept.  11  65 

Fitch,  J.  B Sept.  25  100 

Fitch,  John  A Aug.    7  26 

Focht,  Congressman  B.  K Aug.    7  80 

Forbes,  B.  C July     3  110 

Ford,  George  B July  31  27 
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Forrest,  M Sept.    4  44 

Foster,  Harry  L Aug.  14  63 

Foster,  William  Z Aug.    7  26 

Fox,  Fontaine Aug.  14  58 

Fox  Smith,  C July  31  33 

France,  Anatole Sept.  25  30 

Frost,  Robert Inly   10  38 

July  17  32 

Fullerton,  Charles  H Sept.  25  149 

Fullerton,  Hugh Aug.  21  29 

G 

G.  S.  B July  17  40 

Sept.  25  40 

Ga,  Ethelean  Tyson Aug.  14  38 

Galippe Aug.  21  116 

Galsworthy,  John Sept.  25  102 

Gard,  Congressman  A Aug.    7  82 

Gardiner,  A.  G July  17  61 

Garner,  Richard  L July     3  105 

Garvey,  Marcus Sept.    4  63 

Gibbs,  Philip July  17  61 

Gibson,  Wilfrid  Wilson Sept.    4  44 

Gilbert,  Aletha July     3  63 

Glenn,  J.  H Aug.    7  92 

Gloess,  Paul July     3  34 

Gluckstein,  S.  M Aug.  28  33 

Goewey,  Edwin  A July     3  86 

Aug.  21  103 

Gold,  Michael Sept.    4  63 

Goldberg,  Rube Aug.  14  58 

Goldwater,  S.  S Aug.  28  96 

Gompers,  Samuel July  31  10 

Aug.  14  12 

Goodman,  Edgar July     3  66 

Goodrich,  Ernest  P Sept.    4  30 

Gorki,  Maxim Sept.    4  29 

Sept.  18  32 

Goudiss,  C.  Houston Aug.  14  25 

Gousha,  J.  R Sept.  25  36 

Grafton,  Don  C Sept.  25  13 

Greenwood,  Carter  J Sept.  25  40 

Greenwood,  Sir  Hamer Aug.    7  29 

Grey,  Zane Aug.  21  93 

Griggs,  Joseph  W July  24  52 

Guggenheim,  Harry  F Sept.  11  116 

II 

Haggard,  Sir  Eider Sept.  18  121 

Hamilton,  William  Peter July  10  35 

Hanihara,  Vice-Minister  M Sept.  11  22 

Hard,  Margaret  Steel Aug.    7  49 

Harding,  Warren  G Julv  17  67 

July  24  9 

"  41 

July  31  S 

Aug.  28  9 

Sept.  11  9 

Harriman,  W.  Averill Sept.  11  20 

Harris,  Vivian July  17  33 

Hart,  Robert July     3  88 

Harvey,  F.  W Aug.     7  49 

Harvier,  Ernest July     3  57 

Hearst,  William  Randolph July   17  19 

Aug.     7  60 

Hcmmingson,  H.  R Sept.  25  126 

Henderson,  Burton Sept.  25  140 

Henderson,  Yandell Aug.  14  28 

Henkle,  Rae  D Aug.    7  42 

Henley,  J.  G Sept.  25  11 

Henry,  M.  A Sept.  18  133 

Hepburn,  A.  Barton July  10  35 

Herford,  Oliver Aug.  14  32 

Herscy,  F.  W July  31  24 

Herve,  Gustavo Aug.  28  22 

Hibben,  John  Crier July   10  29 

Hitz,  Justice  William Sept.  11  16 

Hnatow,  Jacob July  17  56 

Hodges,  A.  L Aug.  21  88 

Hoffman,  Arthur  C Sept.    4  84 

Hogg,  James  Edwin Aug.  28  24 

Hoover,  Herbert July  10  14 

Sept.  25  16 

Hopkins.  A.  H July  17  18 

Hopkins,  Frank  L July  24  42 

Hornadav,  William  T July     3  93 

Sept.  25  118 

House,  Edward  M July  24  15 

Housman,  Lawrence July     3  48 

Houston,  Clint  C Sept.  25  12 
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Houston,  Secretary  David  !•'...  .July  10  122 

...  .Aug.  21  128 

Howard,  Ralph July   17  28 

July  24  25 

Howes,  Edith July  31  61 

Hueffer,  Oliver  Madox Aug.  21  58 

Sept.    4  57 

Hugo,  Victor Aug.  28  32 

Hungerford,  Edward Aug.  21  17 

Hunter,  Thomas Aug.  14  60 

Hurst,  Fannie Aug.  28  30 

Huxley,  Aldous Sept.  18  40 

I 

I.  T July  31  46 

Inahara,  Katsuji Sept.  11  22 

Inouye,  Masao Sept.  11  50 

Isham,  Frederick  S luly   10  66 

J 

Jackson,  CM July   17  64 

Jackson,  Percival  E Aug.  14  78 

Jackson,  William  Marvin Sept.  25  158 

Jacquemarie-Clemenceau,  Rlrr.e. Aug.  21  78 

James,  Henry July   10  89 

Joffe,  Soviet  Represent  at  ivo ...  July  24  22 

Johnson,  Walter Sept.  18  82 

Johnston,  Alexander Sept.  11  98 

Jones.  Frederick  Schultz July   10  30 

Jones,  Senator  W.  L July     3  26 

K 

Kalpaschnikoff,  Andrew , .  .Sept.    4  48 

Kane,  Robert  Emmet Sept.    4  35 

Kaufman,  Herbert Sept.  25  52 

Kellogg,  W.  H Aug.     7  35 

Kelly,  Fred  C Aug.    7  86 

Kemp,  Harry Sept.  25  40 

Kennedy,  Dumont Aug.  28  66 

Kenyon,  Otis  Allen Aug.  14  £0 

Kilmer,  Aline Sept.  25  86 

Kline,  Burton Sept.    4  72 

Knappen,  Theodore  RI Aug.     7  90 

Kolodziej,  Antoni July   17  54 

Kosowski,  Harry July   17  56 

Krehbiel,  Henry  E Sept.  25  32 

Kurlander,  J.  H Aug.  28  84 

L 

Lacey,  James  D Sept.  18  30 

Lachenbruch,  Jerome Aug.     7  36 

Lagerlof,  Selma July   17  40 

Lammer,  Val  K Aug.    7  88 

Lang,  Herbert Sept.  25  96 

Lansbury,  George Sept.    4  23 

Sept.  25  22 

Larned,  W.  Livingston Sept.    4  74 

Larsen,  J.  L July   17  70 

Lasker,  Bruno July  31  32 

Lathrop,  Monroe July     3  74 

Sept.  25  69 

Lauck,  W.  Jett Aug.  14  10 

Sept.  11  17 

Laut,  Agnes Sept.  25  50 

Lauzanne,  Stephane Aug.  14  24 

Lawrence,  T.  E Sept.  25  23 

Leary,  John  J.,  Jr July   17  13 

Lebhar,  Bertram Aug.     7  113 

Legge,  Robin  H Aug.  28  31 

Leigh,  Ruth. July   10  86 

Leighton,  John  H July   10  82 

Lenine,  Nikolai July  17  25 

Leonhardt,  Horst Sept.  18  53 

Leverhulme,  Lord Sept.    4  106 

Lewis,  Henry  Harrison Aug.     7  42 

Lewis,  Roger July  24  42 

L'Hermitte,  J Aug.  28  32 

Lloyd,  David July  31  27 

Lloyd  George,  David Aug.  21  23 

Locke,  W.  J Aug.  21  35 

Lockley,  Fred Aug.  14  72 

Loomis,  A.  M Aug.    7  92 

Loomis,  Alfred  F July  17  81 

Looney,  J.  Thomas Aug.  14  32 

Low,  A.  Maurice Sept.  18  56 

Lubbock,  Percy July   10  89 

Lucas,  Francis  F July  24  77 

Lucke,  Charles  E July  17  112 

Lunge,  Fred  G Aug.    7  119 

Lynch,  John Sept.  25  48 
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McBride,  Isaac Aug.  14  106 

McCombs,  Vernon  M July  17  54 

McConnell,  Burt  M Aug.  21  21 

Sept.    4  32 

McCourt,  Edna  Wahlort July     3  48 

McCutcheon,  Robert  G Aug.  14  32 

McDowell,  John July  17  38 

McHenry,  E.  H July   10  118 

McManus,  George Aug.  14  58 

McNeill,  Frank  F July     3  108 

Macdonald,  A.  B July  17  58 

MacDonald,  Arthur Sept.  11  125 

Macdonald,  George Aug.    7  49 

Macfarland,  Mary  L.  D Sept.  25  40 

Mackereth,  James  A Aug.     7  49 

Mackreth,  Robert  W July   17  3S 

MacMillan,  William  Duncan.  . .   Sept.  25  137 

MaeNamara,  Brindsloy Sept.    4  94 

MacSwiney,  Terence Sept.  25  44 

.Makeff.  N.  V July     3  30 

Mallas,  Mike July  17  54 

Manlove,  George  II July   17  107 

Martin,  C.  C July  24  24 

Masefield,  John Aug.  28  38 

Masters,  Edgar  Lee Aug.  28  38 

Mathews,  Shatter Aug.  14  34 

Mathewson,  Park Sept.  11  88 

Maurice,  A.  L July   17  77 

Maurice,  Jules .  . July   10  25 

Maynard,  Theodore July   17  32 

Meda,  Signor luly  10  23 

Mencken,  H.  L July  24  29 

"Mephisto" July     3  40 

Messmann,  George Sept.  11  70 

Meyer,  Eugene,  Jr Sept.  18  134 

Millerand,  Alexandre July  24  21 

Aug.  28  22 

Milligan,  Harold  V Sept.  25  33 

Miner,  J.  B Aug.     7  90 

Moenig,  Father July  17  58 

Mondell,  Congressman  F.  W Aug.     7  80 

Monnet,  Jules Aug.    7  108 

Monod,  Victor Sept.  25  34 

Monro,  Harold Sept.    4  44 

Monteagle,  Lord Aug.    7  29 

Moody,  John Sept.  11  140 

Moore,  Phil  H July     3  68 

Mordaunt,  Major Sept.  11  38 

Morgan,  E.  Strachan July   10  23 

Morley,  Christopher Sept.  18  34 

Morris,  Earl  H Sept,  25  138 

Morrow,  J.  D.  A July  10  16 

Morrow,  James  B Sept.  25  148 

Morton,  David Aug.     7  49 

Morton,  Frank Aug.  28  38 

Mount,  Harry  A July     3  37 

Mulholland,  Jack July  10  104 

Mullen,  James  W Sept.  25  12 

Munsey,  Frank  A July  17  45 

Murray,  John July  17  34 

Muzzi,  Salvatore July   17  56 

Myers,  C.  S Aug.  28  95 

N 

Nakashima,  Professor Aug.  14  22 

Nevinson,  H.  W Sept.  18  58 

Newman,  Ernest July  31  28 

Newton,  Joseph  Fort July  17  38 

Norris,  Henry  McCoy Aug.  28  102 

North,  Jessica July  10  38 

Norton,  W.  B Aug.  28  33 

Novitsky,  \V.  J Sept.    4  116 

Noves,  Alfred July     3  48 

Nunan,  E.  A Sept.  25  12 

Nutting,  William  W Sept.  18  70 

O 

I  )b:rndorfer,  Anna  Faulkner.  .  .    Aug.  14  31 

Obregon,  Alvaro Sept.  18  16 

O'Brien,  H.  F July   10  107 

Oeser,  Minister Sept,  18  24 

Okuma,  Marquis  8 July     3  113 

July    17  22 

O'Neill,  Mary  J Sept.  11  38 

Osborn,  E.  B July  17  35 

Ox,  Dr Aug.  28  26 

Ozaki,  Yukio Aug.  21  52 
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Pack,  Charles  Lathrop Aug.  28  69 

Paget,  Stephen Sept    18  35 

Paine,  William  A July     3  115 

Palmer,  Andrew  H July     7  33 

Aug.  28  26 

Palmer,  Eva  B Sept  .18  27 

Palmer,  Frederick Sept.  18  61 

Parker,  Mrs.  Arthur July     3  43 

Partridge,  Edward  Bellamy July   10  07 

July  24  58 

Patterson,  C.  W July   10  75 

Patterson.  Schuyler Sept.  25  42 

Paul,  George  F July  31  25 

Peart,  William Sept.  18  38 

Penniman,  Arthur  I Sept.  25  113 

Perkins,  George  W July   17  46 

Perry,  Julia  B Sept,  25  77 

Perry,  Lawrence July     3  84 

"Pertinax" July  24  20 

Pike,  F.  H Sept.  25  146 

Pilsudski,  Josef Sept.  25  83 

Pittmah,  Alfred 'Aug.  14  91 

Player,  Cyril  Arthur Sept.  25  110 

Plunkett,  Sir  Horace Aug.     7  29 

■ Sept.  11  25 

Ponzi,  Charles Aug.  21  46 

Poozino,  N.  V Aug.    7  41 

Pope,  Virginia Sept.  25  116 

Porter,  Richard Aug.  28  59 

Post,  James  H July   17  121 

Post,  Charles  Johnson Sept.  25  80 

Post,  Louis  F July  24  12 
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THCJS    FUHCTIOHB   OP  THE  EKGIHKKI^ 


I— His  Relation  to  Industry 

There  are  three  basic  divisions  of  business  activities: 
i.     Production  activities. 

2.  Distribution  activities. 

3.  Activities  to  reduce  expenditure  of  effort 
and  facilitate  the  op  rations  of  production 
and  distribution. 

These  three  phases  or  ousiness  operations  are  interdependent. 
Without  the  activities  of  the  dvrd,  profit  could  not  be  written  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  production  could  not  be  purged  of  waste- 
ful effort  and  the  expense  of  d'stribution  could  not  be  brought 
down  to  the  requisite  level  for  the  economic  needs  of  commerce. 

Into  this  third  division  falls  *-he  major  part  of  the  work  of  the 
engineer — a  work  of  incalculable  /alue  to  industry. 

His  plans,  designs  and  "onstructions;  his  selection  of  locations, 
materials  and  methods  have  made  possible  greater  production  and 
quicker  distribution — frequently  of  so  extensive  a  character  that  his 
fee  has  withered  into  an  insignificant  item  of  cost,  when  compared 
with  the  economies  which  have  resulted  from  his  counsel  and  efforts. 

The  net  profit  on  the  investment  for  the  counsel  and  services  of 
a  competent  engineering  organization  is  too  great  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  concern  that  is  planning  a  new  factory,  mill  or  power  plant 
or  extensions  or  alterations.  On  the  correct  engineering  plans  and 
development  will  hinge  the  possibilities  for  years  of  profitable 
operation  as  well  as  for  economy  in  construction. 

J.  E.  SlRRINE  and  COMPANY 

Engineers 

331    MADISON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


"RIVERS  IN  HARNESS"— of 
Interest  to  those  who  are  consideririK 
the  development  of  hydro-electric 
power  site, 


"PICKS  TO  THE  MINUTE"— 
for  the  textile  manufacturer  who  con- 
templates erection  of  new  mills  or  ad- 
ditions or  improvements  to  old  mills. 


"CONTENTMENT  UNDER 
ROOF"— some  farts  on  the  construc- 
tion economics  and  production  fac- 
to,    of  industrial  housing. 


Write  for  those   that  are  of  interest  to  you 


"FACTORIES  FOR  THE 
FUTURE"  on  building  a  plant  so 
that  it  may  grow  with  the  business 
without  depreciating  efficiency. 
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CUT  YOUR 
OWN 
INDEX  TABS 


-the   new  kind,  all  gummed 
ready  for  use. 


MakurowM 

X  *^     INDEX  TABS  ■  •    **  JL 


Suitable  for  any  kind  of  Index — 
Books,  Cards,  Catalogs,  or  Ledgers — 
anywhere  an  Index  is  needed.  Can 
be  cut  to  any  length  desired.  Sup- 
plied in  six  colors  and  four  widths. 
Your  Index  can   be 

Any  Length — Any 
Width— Any  Color 

— with  pen  or  pencil  written,  typed  or  printed 
labels. 

RAND  MAKUROWN  INDEX  TABS 

cut  indexing  cost  in  half.  They  cost  little;  are 
quickly  and  easily  made  and  attached,  and  ren- 
der permanent  service. 

So  simple  anyone  can  use  them;  so  efficient 
no  office  should  be  without  them. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere  in  6-inch 
lengths  and  in  3/16",  \i" ,  M".  and  H"  widths, 
iri  a  variety  of  six  colors. 

Ideal  for  every  kind  of  indexing. 

Dept.  G-4. 

THE  RAND   COMPANY 

Originators  of  the 

Visible  Index 

North  Tonawanda,   N.Y. 

BranrhcM  and  Sain  Agemits  in   Twenty  Principal  Cities. 


BETTER    THAN    A 
GIFT    OF    MONEY 

is  the  gift  of  making  money.  A  large  part  of  that  is  the  habit 
of  saving,  because  having  capital  to  work  with  is  one  of  the 
first  essentials  of  making  money. 

If  there  are  any  young  persons — your  children,  other  rel- 
atives or  friends— in  whose  success  in  life  you  are  vitally 
interested,  place  in  their  hands  this  a  gift  of  permanent 
value — 

"The  Book  of  Thrift" 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What 
to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

because  this  new  book  by  T.  D.  MacGregor  is  an  inspiring 
and  a  good  habit-forming  one.  Every  one  of  its  350  pro- 
fusely illustrated  pages  is  full  of  stimulus  to  the  ambitious. 
Being  a  composite  of  the  success  experience  of  thousands  in 
the  past  and  present,  it  is  a  safe  guide  to  the  future  success 
of  those  who  read  it  and  heed  it. 

Features  of  the  book  of  inestimable  value  are  the  true 
stories  of  success  through  systematic  saving  and  wise  invest- 
ing, compound  interest  tables,  and  practical  hints  for  saving 
in  the  home,  the  office,  the  factory  and  the  farm. 

Large  12mo,  Cloth.      $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62. 

All  Bookstores,  or 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354  Fourth  Ave  New  York 


B£   PRIVATE    SECRETARY 

D  m't  be  satisfied  with  small  pay.  Typewrite  the 
New  Way,  write  HO  to  100  words  a  minute,  get  bet- 
1-r  position,  bitftfer  pay.  Thousands  of  New  Way 
typists  now  earn  $25  TO  S40  PER  WEEK. 
Learn  in  10  lessons  at  home,  in  spare  time.  No  in- 
terference with  regular  work.  Money  refunded  if 
results  are  not  satisiactory. 

Typewrite  the  NEW  Way 

Totally    new   system  based  on   Gymnastic   Finger 
Training,  practiced  away  from  machine.    First 
day  shows  results.    Send  postal  for  32  page 
BOOK  FREE.        Ex- 
plains why  New  Way 
must  bi  ingyou  amaz- 
ing    speed,    pei feet 
accuracy,    increased 
salary.    Write  hOW 

The  Tulloss  School 

3277  College   Hill 

Springfield    -     Ohio 


fH0  ME 
STUDY 


Courses  in  more 
than  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

(28th  Year)  Address 

El)?  Imowattg  of  aHitragn" 

(Div.I.Yj  Chicago,  111. 


CONVERSATION 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin 
hook  on  the  true  art  ol 
Many  happy  quotations. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


WHAT    TO    SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 

conversation    and    its   attainment. 

Cloth,  Sum;  by  mail.  Si. 08. 


The  Most  Compact 

SHAKESPEARE 


His  Entire  Works 
All  in  One  Volume 
—With  New  Pat- 
ent Thumb -Notch 
Index  which 
Guides  Your  Fin- 
ger Instantly  to  ?,&a phir  f°?  Notes  by ¥  J.Fu 
fi      \r         n>    '..  v  ill  and  lohn  Munro.       \VITI 

the  V 
Want 


A  handy  instant-reference  Shake- 
speare, for  lecturers,  writer?, 
teachers,  and  all  public  speakers 
and  readers, — for  libraries,  etc. 

Shakespeare  COMPLETE  in  one 
thin  paper  volume  for  all  ready- 
reference  purposes— I'lays.Sonnets. 
Poems,  Index,  Glossary,  etc.      Bi- 

rni- 

vvITH  A 

the  Very  Play  You    DECIDEDLY  NEW  FEATURE 

never  before  used  in  Shakespeare 

—  a    patent     thumb-notch    index 

"Inch  guides  your  finger  INSTANTLY 

lothevery  Play, Sonnet  or  Poemdesired. 

109  lpaces;64full-pageiIlustrations;type 

it  rand  not  small;  substantially  bound 

111  (It  tablecloth,  52. 50, carriage  paid  by  us 


1earnLAHGUAGESbvU5TEHIHG 

On  your  own  phonograph 


nt  heme  by  the  Cortina  Phone 

Method  equipment.    Free  Trial 

in  your    home.      Endorsed    by 

leading  Universities.      Booklet 

free.    Easy  payments. 

CORTINA  ACADEMY,    Suite  706,  12  E.  46th  St.,  New  York 


Spanish-  FrenchEngli'sh-Ha/iaM 


Something 

NEW 

in  Shakespeare 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-60  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form; 

I  structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

I  Dr.J.  Berar  Esenwein,  for  rearsEdilorof  Ianpincott's. 

150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 

THE  IIOJIi:  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL    ( 

Dr.  Eumwoin    Dept.  71 "  Springfield,  Mass." 

AcdlNTAllT 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2.G00  Certified  Publ  ic  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $.1,000  to  $10  .000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  tort,,  PA.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions Knowledge  ot  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  Irom  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  6.  Castenholz.  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
t.omptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
stan  oto.l  .  A  s.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee-easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  752-H,  Chicago 
"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  theWorld" 


'Become  a  Specialist  in 


Write  today  for  particulars  of  the 
most  unusual  course  of  its  kind  in  existence, 
nurk.hl.  ■iSSfi.i  ow  y.ou  f**  e'Xm  thorough  training  in  this  re- 
hSSS* ,Z£. rofitab '",  P">f™"on  »nd  beside,  becomes  specialist  In  any 
FREE loMu'Il  '■'".'•  f.P-  A-  instructors  of  hignest  standing. 
FREE  BOOK  tells  just  what  you  want  to  know.    Address- 

International  Accountants  Society,  Inc. 

D«Pt.  75  2826  S.  Michigan  Ave.         Chicago,  III. 
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Shortage  of 
75000  Coal  Cars 


'M 


h  ^ 
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How  Are  You  Meeting  This  Situation? 


The  staggering  shortages  of  these  three 
prime  factors  strike  the  very  heart  of  all 
industrial  operations: — the  steam  power 
plants  of  the  country. 

And  with  no  immediate  prospects  of  more 
plentiful  help  or  lower  wages,  or  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  coal  or  car  situation, 
the  adoption  of  the  Stowe  Stoker  is  not  only 
a  great  opportunity,  but  an  actual  necessity. 

The  Stowe  Stoker  burns  whatever  kind  of 
coal  you  are  able  to  get — Eastern  coal, 
Western  coal,  lignite,  river  anthracite  or 
coke    breeze.     Not  only  that,  but  it  burns 


/ess  coal,  and  will  produce  for  you  more 
value  per  ton  than  any  method  of  firing  you 
may  now  be  using! 

This  is  a  service  of  conservation  which  will 
not  only  help  your  individual  business,  but 
the   business  of  the  whole  nation  as  well. 

You  ought  to  have  Stowe  Stokers  in  your 
plant  right  now.  They'd  save  you  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  and  inconvenience, 
would  probably  pay  for  themselves  the  very 
first  year,  and,  as  one  of  our  big  users 
remarked,  would  be  "as  easy  to  take  care  of 
as  the  factory  clock!" 


THE 


STOWE  STOKER 


We  also  manufacture  the  L-C  Chain 
Grate  Stoker— the  natural -draft 
type  for  higher  volatile  coals — dotli- 
inant  i"  this  field  today. 


Branch  Offices : 

CHICAGO,  1366    Peoples   Gas  BUgf. 

Pittsburgh,  901  Oliver  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK,  504,  50   Kast   42ml   St. 


p  i> '  i 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED   1644 
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The  Digest  School  and  College  Directory 

Literary  Digest  readers  seeking  educational  advantages  for  their  children  will  find  in  this  section  a  comprehensive 
selection  of  Boarding  Schools,  Colleges  and  Vocational  Schools.  Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  institutions  which  interest  them.  The  School  Department  continues  to  serve  as  it  has  for  many  years, 
parents  and  schools.  We  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  and,  if  given  full  information,  will  make  definite 
recommendation  without  charge. 


jm 
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HOWARD     SEMINARY 


A  Famous  Old  New  England  Country  School 

Twenty-five  miles  from  Boston.  College  Preparation.  General  Courses.  Domestic  Science  and 
Home  Management.  Strong  Courses  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music.  Modern  Languages.  Ine 
school,  home  and  gymnasium  are  each  in  separate  buildings.  Large  new  sleeping  porch,  Fine  new 
Y  W  C.  A.  swimming  pool.  Military  drill.  Horseback  riding,  excellent  canoeing,  trips  aneld. 
Extensive  grounds.    All  sports.    Live  teachers.    Upper  and  losver  school.    50  pupils. 

For  catalogue  address 
Mr.  and  Mr..  C.  P.  KENDALL,  Principals,  16  Howard  St.,  WEST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


Whiting 
Hall 


A  Country  Home  School  for  Girls 

from  eight  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools. 
Twenty-six  acres,  new  buildings,  ideal  location,  high  elevation — -half-way 
between  Boston  and  Worcester,  near  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.  Out- 
door sleeping  and  class  rooms,  if  desired.  Individual  care.  Teachers  for 
all  branches.  Mistress  of  field  games.  House  mother.  Family  life 
emphasized. 

Mr.  Elbridjt  C.  Whitinf ,  Amherst,  Yale;  Mr>.  Whitinr ,  Wellesley.  Principals 
14  Concord  Road,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


Bradford  Academy  munis 


Founded  1803. 
3  year  course     J5 
for  col  1  ege 
preparation. 

Two    year 
course   for     S 
High  School 
2  graduates.    25    acre    campus,    splendid 

■  equipment. 

Junior  Academy  S 

■  Junior  High  School  course  covering  7th, 

■  8th  and  9th  grades.     Early  application 
~  desirable. 

•  Miss  Marion  Coats.  «A.M..  Principal     S 
Box  170,  Bradford,  Mast. 

3l.llllin. MIIIHMI. IIIIIHIII... ...IIIIIHB 

ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Girls.  ANDOVER,  MASS.  Founded  1828. 
33  miles  from  Boston.  General  course  with  Household 
Science.    College  Preparation.    Outdoor  sports. 

Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal. 

C  H  OA  TE     SCHOOL 

(Formerly  Mis«  Guild  and  Miss  Evans.)  1600  Beacon  Street, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts.     Home  and  day  school  for  girls. 

Augusta  Choate,  Vassar  A.B.,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Helen    Anderson   Smith,    Associate    Principal. 
Addrass  until  Aug;.  1st,  200  Commonwealth  Aye, Boston 


-TENACRE- 

A  Country  School  for*  Young  Girls 

From  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 


PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of*  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 

MISS    HELEN   TEMPLE   COOKE 
Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


Wheaton  College  for  "Women 

Only  small  separate  College  for  Women  in  Massachusetts. 
4-year  course.  A. B.  degree.  Faculty  of  men  and  women. 
20  buildings.    100  acres.    Catalog. 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President, 

Norton  130  miles  from  Boston),  Massachusetts. 

THE  ERSKINE  SCHOOL 

Practical,  vocational,  and  business  training  for  women. 
Resident  and  day  pupils. 

Euphemia  McClintock,  M.A.,  Principal 
129  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  GIRLS 


Mount 

Ida 
School 


Miles  from 
Boston 


We  send  students  to  college  on  certificate.  Many  girls,  however,  after 
leaving  high  school  do  not  wish  to  go  to  college.  But  often  they  desire 
advanced  work  in  a  new  environment  with  competent  instructors,  with 
studies  best  meeting  their  tastes. 

We  offer  just  these  opportunities.  Students  take  English  or  litera- 
ture, but  the  course  otherwise  is  elective.     All  subjects  count  for  diploma. 

Graduation  from  high  school  not  necessary.     No  examination  required. 

Special  work  in  voice,  piano,  cello,  violin,  harp,  and  pipe  organ  with 
eminent  Boston  masters.  A  finely  equipped  school.  New  building 
(6  in  all)  with  new  pipe  organ;  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

Excellent  Secretarial  Course.  Courses  in  Business  Management;  Cos- 
tume  Design  and   Home  Decoration.     Junior  College  Courses. 

All  outdoor* sports.  All  the  opportunities  of  Boston  in  Music,  Art  and 
historical  associations  are  freely  used.     Domestic  Science,  Art,  Elocution. 

A  girl,  after  leaving  grammar  school,  can  begin  her  studies  at  Mount 
Ida  and  continue  them  until  she  has  an  education  equivalent  to  two  years 
in  college,  taking  through  her  whole  course  an  elective  program. 

There  are  some  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water.  For  1920-21,  early  appli- 
cation is  necessary  to  secure  enrolment. 

Special  car  for  Western  girls  from  Chicago,  September  23. 

SSffi*  2307  Summit  St.,  NEWTON,  Mass. 


Lasell  Seminary 

General  Course 

Two  or  three  years  for  high  school  grad  uates. 
Six  years  for  grammar  school  graduates.  Re- 
quired and  elective  work.  Electives:  Music, 
art,  elocution,  home  economics,  commercial 
branches  and  others. 

College  Preparatory  Course 

The  usual  coutse  modified  to  meet  the  needs 
of  each  student. 

Home  Economics  Course 

For  home  use  or  as  a  preliminary  for  normal 
work. 

Academic  Music  Course 

Two  years  course  open  to  those  who  have  a 
good  foundation;  prepares  students  to  take 
the  examinations  for  the  Junior  class  at  the 
first-class  conservatories. 

Secretarial  Training  Course 

Two  year  course. 
Courses  in  Art  and  Elocution 

For  the  needs  of  thejindividual  students  con- 
cerned. 

Special  Courses  for  Those  Qualified 

For  catalogue  address 

LASELL  SEMINARY 

103  Woodland  Road,  Auburndale  66,  Mass. 


Sea  Pines  School 


For  Grammar  and 
High  School  Students. 
Three  terms,  fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Mid-winter  vacation. 
Training  for  self-discovery,  self-direction,  responsibility, 
and  initiative.  All  branches  of  instruction. 
Miss  Faith  Blckford,  Miss  Addle  Blckford,  Directors, 
Box  B,  Brewster,  Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE4IASKELL  £dJ^K£: 

Art  and  music.  Modern  equipment.  Gymnasium,  tennis, 
riding,  skating,  swimming.  Supervised  sports.  1 1  minutes 
from  Boston. 

MARY  E.  HASKELL,  Principal 
36-40  Concord  Avenue,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

^ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL^ 

Lowell,  Massachusetts.  38  minutes  from  Boston.  Coun- 
try sports.  Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  For 
catalogue  and  views,  address 

Miss  OLIVE  SEWALL  PARSONS,  B.A.,  Principal 


HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES 


WALNUT   HILL  SCHOOL 

24  HIGHLAND  STREET,  NATICK,  MASS. 
A  College   Preparatory  School   for  Girls.      17    miles   from 
Boston.     46  Acres.      Skating    Pond.      Athletic    Fields.    5 
Buildings.    Gymnasium. 

MISS  CONANT,  MISS  BIGELOW,  Principals. 

NORTON,  Massachusetts 
(40  minutes  from   Boston.) 

A   school    for    girls.       Preparatory    and    finishing    courses. 

Languages — native     teachers.      Music,       Household     Arts. 

Secretarial  courses.     Every  attention,  not   only  to  habits  of 

study,  but  to  each  girl's  health  and  happiness. 

Miss  GERTRUDE  E.  CORNISH,  Principal. 

THE  MACDUFFIE  SCHOOL  gf,^s 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.      3  Acres  for  Sport* 

College,  General,  Special,  and  Housecraft  Courses.  Prin- 
cipals:   John  MacDuffie,  Ph.D.,  Mrs.  MacDuffie. 

Waltham  School  for  Girls 

BOARDING  and  DAY  SCHOOL.  From  primary  grades  through 
college  preparatory.  School  building.  Gymnasium.  Four 
residences  with  large  estate  for  outdoor  life.  61st  year. 
Address  Miss  Martha  Mason,  Principal,  Waltham,  Mass. 

The  Misses  Allen  School 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletics.  Household  Arts.  College  and 
general  courses.  Each  girl's  personality  observed  and 
developed.     Write  for  booklet.        West  Newton,  Mass. 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

ELY  COURT 
GREENWICH        CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  General,  Sec- 
ret arial  and  Post-Graduate 
Courses.  Music.  Household  arts. 
Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  sports.    Sleeping  Porch. 


WATERBURY,  CONN.  Founded  1875 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots 
in  New  England.  College  Preparatory  courses  in  Music. 
Fine  Arts,  History,  Languages,  Domestic  Science,  Phys- 
ical Culture,  Tennis,  Basket  Ball  and  Swimming.  50-acre 
school  farm,  "Umberfield,"  gives  unusual  opportunities 
for  all  sports,  including  skating,  snow  shoeing,  etc.  Girls 
here  also  put  their  Domestic  Science  teachings  into 
actual  practice.  One  hour  from  Hartford  or  Xew  Haven. 
Send  for  catalog  and  views. 

Miss  EMILY  GARDNER  MUNRO,  A.M.,  Principal 


Southfield  Point  Hall  UtSSi 

B.  a.itifully  situited  on  Long  Island  Sound  at  Southfield  Point, 
Stamford,  Connecticut.  High  academic  standards.  Interme- 
diate, General  and  College  Preparatory  courses.  Music, iGym- 
nastics,  Athletics  and  Sports.  Horseback  riding,  skating,  etc. 
62  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York.  Hamber 
of  resident  students  limited. 

JESSIE   CALLAM  GRAY,    B.A.,  Principal 

BEENICE  T0WN8END  PORTER,  Assistant  Principal 

Until  September  is,  address 

JESSIE  CALLAM  GRAY.  121   North  Linden   Avenue, 

East  End,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SUBURBANTONEW  YORKCITY 

Fifty  Minutes  from  Fifth  Avenue 

For  High-School  Girls  or  Graduates 

Academic  and  Finishing  courses.     Music, 


Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science.  Sec- 
retarial. Emphasis  on  Social  Training, 
Physical  Culture  and  Athletics.  Magnifi- 
cent suite  of  granite  buildings.  French 
chateau  design,  overlooking  the  "sea. 
Immense  gymnasium;  cosey  theatre. 
Beautiful  estate  of  is  acres,  in  town. 
Eleventh  year.  Membership  $1200.  For 
booklet  with  many  views  address 
Dr.  Frederic  Martin  Townsend,  Dean 

GLEN  EDEN,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


The  Mary  C.Wheeler  Town  &  Country  School 

A    town    school    offering    opportunities    for 
country  life  and  sports. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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A  New  and  Larger  Home  for  the  KNOX  SCHOOL 


Having  outgrown  its  present  quarters  at 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  the  Knox  School 
will  move  to  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  taking 
complete  possession  of  the  famous  O-te-sa-ga 
on  Otsego  Lake.  This  new  site  will  provide 
for  greater  space  and  freedom  out  of  doors 
with  ideal  facilities  for  all  athletic  sports. 


Comprehensive  curriculum  includes  col- 
lege preparatory  course,  vocational  training 
and  creative  work  in  the  arts.  Trained 
specialists  in  every  department. 

Until  Sept.  1,  1920,  address  Mrs.  E.  Russell 
Houghton.Principal.The  KNOX  SCHOOL, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


A  School  of  American  Ideals  in  a  Country  of  American  Traditions 

THE    KNOX    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 


^ 
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Miss  Mason's 

On  the  Hudson,  45  minutes  from  New 
York.  Graduate,  preparatory,  special,  vo- 
cational departments:  Separate  school  for 
little  girls.  Summer  School  emphasizes yor~ 
cational  training.  For eithercatalog  address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.  M., 
Box  710 


(3)^mtn$^c|?ool* 

FOR  GIRLS 

We  offer,  with  diploma.  Academic,  College 
Preparatory,  Art,  Music,  Dramatic,  Secre- 
tarial and  Home-making  Courses,  including 
Horticulture.  . 

Students  mav  enter  regular  courses  or,  with 
parents'  approval,  may  specialize  as  desired.  In 
beautiful  Westchester.  30  miles  from  New  York. 
Write  for  Year  Book.  Address  Ossining-on- 
Hudson,  New  York.     Box  7-D. 

CLARA  C.  FULLER,  Principal 

MARTHA  J.  NARAMORE. 

Associate  Principal 


Wallcourt 


Miss  Goldsmith's  School 

For  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Supervised 
Athletics.      18   acres.      Catalog.      Address 

REGISTRAR,  Wallcourt  School,         Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane   Grey  School  for   Girls 

37th  year.  College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Ad- 
vanced work  for  High  School  graduates.  Music,  Business 
Course.  Gymnastics  and  out-door  sports. 


ELLA  VIRGINIA  JONES,  A.B.,  Principal 


Binghamton,  New  York 


HIGHLAND  MANOR  TAER™rT°oNRKHUDSON 

Non-sectarian   boarding    school    for  j;irls   on    site   formerly 
occupied  by   Knox  School.    Liberal  Arts.  College  Prepara- 
tory, Post-Graduate,  Secretarial.  Home-Making.     Primary, 
Intermediate-.    Outdoor  life.     Address 
EUGENE  H.LEHMAN,  Box  1-.  216  \V.  100th  St., New  York 


Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary 

A  School  for   Gikls.  ig  miles  from   New  York.    College 
preparatory  and  general  courses.     Music,  Art  and  Domestic 
Science.    Catalogue  on  request.     Box  L-5. 
MISS  MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL,  Principal,  GARDEN  CITY,  LI.,  N.Y. 


H  ILLS!  D  E     for  CGir?s 
Norwalk,  Connecticut 

*:>  miles  from  New  York.  Preparation  for  comprehensive 
college  examinations.     Cultural   Courses. 
Household  Science,  including  actual  prac- 
tice in  a  real  home.  Homestead  and  Lodge. 
Schoolhouse  and  Gymnasium.     Study  of^ 
the  individual  girl.     Organized  Athletics. 
Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.B.,  Vassar 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  B.L.,  Smith,  Principals 


SCUDDER  SCHOOL  SMiUMfcK 

Seven  buildings;  attractive  dormitories;  like  college  life. 
Gymnasium,  swimming,  etc.  No  entrance  examinations. 
High  School,  Preparatory  and  Elective  Courses; 
Spanish,  French,  Music,  Art. 

POST-GRADUATE  SCHOOL  for  older  students: 

1.  Secretarial  Training,  with  unusual  features. 

2.  Domestic  Science,  one  year  course  with  diploma. 

3.  Community  Service,  a  new  profession  combining 
Secretarial,  Social  Welfare,  and  Americanization.  Gradu- 
ates of  this  course  are  also  qualified  for  high  grade  secre- 
tarial positions.    Address  MISS  L.  D.  SCUDDER. 

THE  SCMPLE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Opposite  Central  Park.  Boarding  and  Day  pupils.  Special 
and  Finishing  courses.  Languages,  Art,  Music  and  Dramatic 
Art.    Social  Life.    Outdoor  Recreation. 

Mrs.  T.  DARRINGTON  SEMPLE,  Principal, 
241  Central  Park  West,  Box  LD.  New  York  City 

ST.  MARY'S  HALL  FOR  GIRLS 

General,  College  Preparatory  and  Secretarial  Courses. 

Two  years  Post-Graduate  Work.    Music,  Art,  Domestic 

Science.     Gymnasium.    Outdoor    Sports    and    Riding. 

MRS.  FEARNLEY,  Principal,  Box  421,  Burlington,  New  Jersey 

CENTENARY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

A  girls'  school  in  beautiful  country  near  New  York.  471  li 
year.  5  modern  buildings,  so  acres;  $400,000  equipment; 
athletics,  swimming  pool,  etc.  Sensible  regulations  and  dress. 
College  preparatory  certificates.  General  and  special  course-. 
Catalog  on  request.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Trevorrow,  Pres., 
Box  60,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey,  Orange 

Miss  Beard's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.  College  pre- 
paratory, special  courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.  Supervised  physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field. 
Catalog  on  request.    Address  Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard 

KFNT     PI    AfF     Summit,  N.  J. 

*V*-,1^i  *       n**±.K*ILt      20  miles  from  N.Y. 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul.  {  o-s^^:««i<. 
Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman,  \  Principals 


Secretarial  Jde  nee  CowAe 


Distinctive  combination  of  congenial  college  life 
on  53-acre  suburban  campus  and  modern  collegiate 
secretarial  education.  Two-  and  four-year  courses. 
Equips  for  the  better  secretarial  positions  seek- 
ing young  women  with  college  education.  Other 
courses:  Standard  A.  B.  and  B.  S.,  Music,  House- 
hold Arts,  Art,  Kxpression. 

Ask  for  catalog  and  booklet,  "A  Private  Secretary." 

Director  W.  L.  DAVIS 

Cedar  Crest  CoIIcro  Allcntowo,  Pa. 


Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Prepares  girls  for  college  or  for  life.  Special  two-year 
finishing  course  for  High  School  graduates.     Music, 
Art.  Household   Arts  and  Sciences.    Arts  and  Crafts, 
Expression  and  Secretarial  work.     Junior  Dept. 
High  healthful  location      New  gymnasium  and  tiled 


onthesloneof  the  Lehigh 

Mountains.    Near  New 

York  and  Philadelphia. 

Bishop  Ethelbert 

Talbot,  Visitor. 


Swimming  poo!.  Tennis, 
basket  ball. skating,  riding. 
etc.  Aesthetic  and  hoik 
Dancing.  Ad  drew* 
Claud.i  N.  Wyant. 
Principal. 
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Highland  Hall 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  old  residential  Hollidaysburg  located 
in  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  section 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  five  miles 
by  electric  and  steam  trains  from  Altoona 
on  Main  Line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

College  Preparatory,  General  and  Post- 
graduate Courses. 

Miss  ELLEN  C.  KEATES,  A.B.,  Principal 

Hollidaysburg,  Pennsylvania 


^ttfrry  /gon  School 


A  real  happy  school  on 
wooded  hilloverlookingstream 
and  valley.  Comfort  and  cheer- 
fulness in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner. Rooms  have  adjoining 
baths, longmirrors.etc.  College 
preparation  or  general  courses 
• — Homemaking,  Music  and 
Secretarial.  High  School  grad- 
uates in  their  own  school  Wild- 
cliff;  Seven  Gables  for  girls  II- 
14  and  little  folks  6-n  in  Hill- 
crest.    Each  separate  school. 

You  have  a  cordial  invitation 
to  come  visit  in  the  Mothers' 
Room. 

Indicate  the  catalogdesired. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  M.  Crist 

Principals        S*"i 

xl522,  Sirarthmore,  Pa, 


An  established  school. 
Faculty  built  by  years 
of  selection.  Many 
graduates  occupying 
positions  of  responsi- 
bility. 


3 


eechu/oodtec* 

/^OM BINES   the   practical  with  the   cultural. 
Junior  College    Departments,  College   Pre- 
paratory, Music,  Physical  Education,  Expression,  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Oratory,    Secretaryship,    Gymnastics.     Normal    Kindergarten, 
Swimming,  Athletics.     Large  New  Gymnasium.     Catalog. 
M.  H.  REASER,  Ph.D.,  Pres.,  Box  410,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 


the  BIRMINGHAM  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  Founded  1853 

Healthful,  invig- 
orating location 
amid  picturesque 
surroundings. 
School  park  land 
of  100  acres.  Six 
modern,  homelike 
buildings  for  90 
girls  and  14  teach- 
ers. Thorough  college  preparation  and  courses  for 
girls  not  going  to  college.  Strong  Music  Dept.  Danc- 
ing, practical  domestic  science  and  ath'ctic  training. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  sleeping  porch.  On 
Main  Line  Penna.  R.  R. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog 

A.R.  GRIER,  Pres.,  P.  S.  MOUU'ON,  A.B.,  Headmaster 

Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 


"The  Mountain  School" 


Pennsylvania,  Overbrook. 

MISS  SAYWARD'S  SCHOOL 


For  Girls.  Suburb  of 
Philadelphia.  College 
preparatory  and  secretarial  courses.  Music,  Domestic 
Science.  Physical  training,  outdoor  sports,  horseback  riding, 
swimming.  Develops  character,  mind  and  body.  Write 
Dept  D.      Miss  Janet  Sayward.    Principal. 

First   Out-of-door  School 
for  healthy  normal  girls. 

Boarding  and  Day  School.  Riding,  all  sports,  ten  acres. 
Intimate  family  life.  Initiative,  judgment,  self-control  devel- 
oped .IHigh scholastic  standing,  Krenchemphasized,  Alberto 
Jonas,  supervisor  of  piano.  Ellen  Stanney  Mills,  Head  of 
the  School,  Box  L,  "Cresheim,"  Roumfort  Road,  Mnwil  Airy,  Philadelphia. 


MISS  MILLS  SCHOOL 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

Founded  1850 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
for  Girls  in  the  Rydal  Hills. 
25  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  on 
the  New  York  line  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading.  Catalog 
describing  and  illustrating  new 
buildings  sent  on  request. 

RYDAL,  Junior  Department 

MISS    ABBY  A.    SUTHERLAND,    Principal 
Ogontz  School,  Penna. 


^arltngton  Seminar? 

A  developing  school  for  girls,  delightfully  situ- 
ated on  6o-acre  estate  in  Pennsylvania's  finest 
country.  College  Preparatory,  Secretarial, 
Business  and  Special  Courses,  including  Art, 
Music,  Expression.  Household  Management 
Course  with  actual  application.  Certificate 
privilege.  Advancement  by  subject.  Athletics. 
Moderate  rates.     Catalog. 


CHRISTINE 

Box  628, 


BYE,    President 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


&Ae  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls.  Bryn  Mawr,  Penna. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith, 
Vassar  and  Wellesley  colleges.  Also  strong  general 
course.  Within  27  years  291  students  have  entered 
Bryn  Mawr  College.  Fire  resisting  stone  building. 
Abundant  outdoor  life  and  athletics. 
ELIZABETH  FORREST  JOHNSON,  A.  B.,  HEAD  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
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wmeSt^Pmmt 


for 
Girls 


In  suburbs — city  advantages  8  miles  distant.  Col- 
lege preparation.  Strong_  general  courses.  Music, 
Art.  Primary  through  High  School.  Small  classes 
and  individual  attention.  Riding,  athletics.  Sep- 
arate  house  for  younger  girls.     Catalog  and  views. 

Emma  MiltonCowles,  A. B., Head  of  School,  Oak  Lane,Phila.,Pa. 


Linden  Hall  Seminary  Trainslyoung  women  to 
**»>"""««•  j»  take  a  worthy  place  in 
life.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Academic  and  College 
Preparatory.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Business. 
Post-graduate  work.  Separate  Junior  Dept.  Gymnasium. 
Catalog.    Rev.  F.  W.  Stengel,  Prin.,  Box  123,  Litilz,  Pa.  (near  Lancaster) 

A«r>I(=>vr  Hall  ^  school  for  girls,  offering  a  broad 
*"*OillCy  1  ld.ll  variety  of  courses,  including  prepara- 
tion for  entrance  to  the  best  women's  colleges.  Beautiful  old 
estate,  4  acres,  with  modern  equipment.  Swimming  pool. 
Northern  advantages  in  southern  climate.  Catalogue  on 
request. 
Mary  Vardrine  McBee,  M.  A.,  Principal,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School  ^a?artorCyolanga" 

Academic.  Thorough  preparation  for  colleges.  Faculty  of 
college-trained  Christian  women.  Selected  students.  Cul- 
tural advantages  due  to  location.  Exceptionally  beautiful 
home.      Catalog.  Miss   Wilmot,    A.B.,    Headmistress. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  1223  St.  Paul  Street. 

HOOD  COLLEGE  For  Young  Women 

Standard  A.B.  and  B.S.  Courses,  the  latter  Including:  four  years  of 
Home  Economics.  Accredited  Courses  in  Pedagogy.  Also  Music,  Art 
and  Expression.  Five  new  buildings  on  45-acre  suburban  site.  Our 
own  garden  and  dairy.    Terms  $450  to  $600. 

JOS.  H.  APPLE,  LL.D.,  Pres.,  Box  L,  Frederick,  Maryland 

MARYLAND   COLLEGE   FOR  WOMEN 

Coursee:  College  Preparatory;  College;  Domestic  Science; 
Music;  Expression.  Advantages:  10  miles  from  Baltimore; 
Fireproof  Buildings;  Strong  Faculty;  66  years'  history. 
Catalogue. 

Address  Box  Q,  LuTHERVILLE,   MARYLAND. 


National  Park  Seminary 

For  Young  Women 

Located  in  Suburbs  of  Washington,  T>.  C. 

JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

A  Junior  College  for  high  and  preparatory  school  graduates,  offering 
advanced  academic  subjects,  instruction  in  music,  art,  expression 
and  vocational  branches.  Special  domestic  science  diploma  course. 
Attractive  club  life  for  every  student.  Campus  of  65  acres,  with 
more  than  30  buildings.  Gymnasium;  swimming  pool;  all  out-door 
sports;  horseback  riding.  Organized  study  of  Washington.  Refer- 
ences required.  The  Seminary  is  full  for  1920-'21  and  the  enrolment 
for  1921-  22  is  steadily  advancing.    Catalog  on  request  to 

REGISTRAR,  Box   157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


Odeon 
Portico 


CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  $&»>."? «" 

girl  of  today 
and  tomorrow.  Courses;  Preparatory;  two-year  advanced 
for  high  school  graduates;  special.  Unrivalled  location  at 
the  national  capital.  For  catalog,  address  Chevy  Chase 
School,  Box  D,  Frederic  Ernest  Farrlngton,  Ph.D., 
Headmaster,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GUNSTON    HALL 

A  School  for  Girls.  Established  1892.  College  prepara- 
tory. Post-graduate  and  business  courses.  Domestic 
Science.  Required  athletics  under  trained  supervision. 
Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principal,  1920  Florida  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

MADRON  U  Al  I  School  for  Young  Women  and  Girls 
IflHUIOUIl  llnLL  15th  year  under  present  management. 
College  and  special  courses.  Conservatory  courses  in  Music. 
Art,  Expression,  Modem  Languages,  Domestic  Science. 
Business  Course.  Individual  instruction.  Illustrated  catalog. 
Geo.  F.  Winston,  LL.B.,  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Winston,  A.M., 
Principals,  3053  P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FAIRMONT1  A  rare  combination  of  outdoor  life 
*  ™**^1"v^1^  *  with  the  unique  advantages  of  the 
National  Capital.  Regular  and  special  courses:  Music,  Art, 
Expression,  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Advanced  courses 
for  High  School  graduates.  Supervised  athletics.  Individual 
care-  Address  Mr.  &  Mrs.  ARTHUR  RAMSAY,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COLONIAL  SCHOOL  MfescWasS 

lege  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Secretarial.  Athletics. 
Outdoor  Sports.  Modern  Buildings.  Beautiful  location  in 
National  Capital.  Inaugural  year.  Well  ordered  home  and 
social  life.    References  required.    Catalog.    Address 

Jessie  Truman,  Associate  Principal,  1533  Eighteenth  Street,  Washington,  DC. 

SOUTHERN   SEMINARY 

ForlGirls  and  Young  Women 

83rd  ryear.  Location:  In  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  famous 
Valley  of  Virginia,  near  Natural  Bridge.  Rare  health  record. 
Courses:  College  Preparatory;  Special,  for  High  School 
graduates;  Art,  Music,  including  Pipe  Organ,  Business  and 
Domestic  Science.  Home  Life:  Personal  attention  to  the 
whole  life — manners,  character,  etc.  Outdoor  Sports:  Large 
grounds.  Building:  Beautiful  and  commodious.  Students 
from  every  section  of  the  U.  S.  and  outside.  Recommended 
by  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent.  Rate  $525.  Catalog. 
SOUTHERNISEMINARY,  Box  989.  BUENA  VISTA,  VA. 

A  school  for  girls  in  the  Valley'of  Virginia,  17  minutes 
from  Staunton.  College  Preparatory,  Music,  Art,  Home 
Economics,  Expression,  Secretarial.  Superb  railroad  fa- 
cilities. High  altitude.  21  acres.  Finest  spring  (Lithia) 
water  in  Virginia.  Horseback  riding,  tennis,  basket-ball, 
river  sports.    $450.    Catalog. 

JOHN  NOBLE  MAXWELL,  President 
BOX  D, FAIRFAX  HALL, BASIC,  VA. 

VIRGINIA    COLLEGE 

For  Young  Women         Box  T        Roanoke,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modern  build- 
ings. Extensive  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
famed  for  health  and  beauty  of  scenery.  Elective,  Pre- 
paratory and  College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Science,  Athletics,  under  the  direction  of  European 
and  American  instructors.  Students  from  32  States.  For 
catalogue,  address 

MATTIE  P.  HARRIS,  President 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwright,  Vice-Pres. 

Virginia,  Danville. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute  i^to^o^conSe" 

preparatory  and  special  courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go 
to  college.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Art,  and  Expres- 
sion. Attractive  home  life.  Gymnasium.  Branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon 
System.  Rates  $425. Catalogue. Address  Chas.G.Evans, A.M., Principal. 

MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Ladies.  Established  1842.  Term  begins  Sept. 
9th.  In  the  beautiful  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate,  modern  equipment. 
Students  from  33  states.  Courses:  Collegiate  (3  years). 
Preparatory  (4  years).  Music,  Art,  Expression  and 
Domestic   Science.     Catalog.    Staunton,  Virginia. 

FAUQUIER  INSTITUTE  lJ&^&^WL. 

The  61st  session  begins  Sept.  23rd,  1920.  Situated  in  Pied- 
mont region  of  Virginia,  55  miles  from  Washington.  A 
limited  and  thorough  home  school.  Modern  buildings, 
5-acre  campus.    Catalog. 

MISS  NELLIE  V.  BUTLER,  Principal,  Box  19. 

WARRENT0N  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

For  young  girls.     In  foothills  of  Virginia,  near  Washington. 

Preparatory     and     Special     courses.     French     the     house 

language.    Inculcates  habits  of  industry,  order  and  economy. 

Mile.  LEA  M.  BOULIGNY,  Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va. 

SOUTHERN     COLLEGE 

For  girls  and  young  women.     58th  year.     2-year  courses. 
Preparatory     and     Finishing     courses.      Music,     Art,     Ex- 
pression, Domestic  Science.     Athletics.    Gymnasium.    Non- 
sectarian. 
ARTHUR  KYLE  DATIS,  A.M.,  227    College  Place,   Petersburg:,   Va. 

STUART     HALL,   Staunton,  Virginia 

Episcopal      school      for      girls.      Seventy-seventh     Session. 

Rich  in  traditions  of   the  past;   alive  to  the  needs  of   the 

present.     Thorough  college  preparation.     Outdoor  sports. 

Address  Mrs.  H.  N.  HILLS,  A.B. 

(Formerly  Principal  of  Sweet  Briar  Academy)  Box  L. 


WOMAN'S 
COLLEGE 


Randolph-Macon 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United 
States,  offering  courses  for  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  Four 
laboratories,?  library,  observatory,  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming pool,  athletic  grounds.  Endowment  permits  low 
rates.    Catalogue. 

D.  R.  ANDERSON,   President 

Box  42  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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HOLLINS  COLLEGE 

For  WOMEN  HOLLINS,  VA. 

Founded  1842 

Admission    by     certificate    or    examination. 

Standard  College  Courses  B.A.  and  B.M. 

Degree  accepted  for  graduate  work  by  lead- 
ing universities. 

Music,  Art,  Home  Economics. 

Student  body  280.     Estate  of  700  Acres   in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia. 


Miss  Matty  L.  Cocke,  President. 


Box  313 


Sweet  Briar  College 

For  Women  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Standard  College  courses.  A.B.  and   B.S.   degrees. 
Students  received  on  certificate  or  by  examination. 
Campus  of  3,000  acres  in  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Out  of  door  sports  the  year  round. 
For  catalogue  and  views  address  Registrar,  Box  13. 

EM1LIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.B.,  Litt.D.,  President 

Adi 


AVERETT    COLLEGE 

Junior  College  for  Young  Women.  61st  year.  4  year 
preparatory,  2  year  college.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  Domestic 
Science.  New  building,  library,  laboratories.  89  resident 
students;  faculty  16.  Moderate  rates.  For  catalog  address 
C.  E.  CROSLAND.  B.A.,  (Oxon.)  Prei..  Boi  H,  Danville,  Va. 

ST.   HILDA'S  HALL   SW&SK 

The  Chevron  Schoo!  for  Girls.  Episcopal.  In  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  College  Preparatory.  Elective  Courses.  Music 
and  Art.  Athletics.  Open  Air  Classes.  Individual  instruc- 
tion. J600.  Catalog.  MARIAH  PENDLETON  DUVAL, 
Principal  (former  Principal  Stuart  Hall). 

Lewisburg    Seminary   for    Girls 

In  the  Mountains  near  White  Sulphur  Springs.  Main  line  C. 
&  O.  R.  R.  2300  feet  altitude.  College  preparatory.  Two 
Bean  graduate  work.  Music,  Art,  Home  Economics  and 
Expression.    Terms  $400.    Catalog  on  request. 

Box  80 Lewisburg.  W.  Va. 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

Founded    1830.      Standard    College    course    with  B.A.  de- 
grt-.'.     Music  courses  with  B.  M.  degree.    Normal  courses  in 
Hon--  hold  Economics,  Public  School  Music  and  Art.  Rates 
J400      Write  for  "Seven  Points."    Address 
•XVOItll  COLLEGE  Box  54  Oxford,  Ohio 

Miss  Kendrlck's  Collegiate 
School  For  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  advanced  General  Courses. 
Resident  French  teacher.  Modern  Languages,  Music, 
and  Art.  Miss  Helen  F.  Kendrick,  Principal,  669  and 
723    Oak    Street,    Walnut    Hills,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Fo,u8n5f d  GLENDALE~cbLLEGE"G!S^Ie 

Junior  College  and  Preparatory  School  for  young  women, 
beautiful  suburb  of  Cincinnati.    City  Advantages   Delight- 
ful Home.  Fine   Teachers.  Vocational   Guidance,  Cultural, 
Practical.  Fine  Arts.     Rate  $600. 
Write  the  College,  Glendale,  Ohio. 

tot p.d     OAK   HALL     Mi»n«ots 

Dav  and  boarding  school  for  girls.     35th  year.    College  pre- 
paratory and  general    courses.    Exceptional    advantages  in 
Musk        Domestic    Science.      Gymnasium    and     Swimming 
Pool       I  ennis,  Riding,  Hockey.     For  booklet  address 
Royal  \.  Moore,  A.M.  (Harvard).  Prin..  578-sgo  Holly  Ave. 

SAINT     MARY'S  TlALL 

Faribault.  Minnesota.  Founded  by  Bishop  Whipple  in  1855. 
Prepares  lor  leading  colleges.  1  horoogh  general  course 
and  junior  colleges.  Excellent  advantages  in  music  and 
art  Write  (or  catalogue.  R«.  Rev.  Frank  A.  McElwaino, 
O.D. ,   Rector;      Mus    Amy     Louise     Lowey,     Principal. 


OAKHURST 
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For    Girls     and     Young    Women 

Ward-Belmont,  one  of  the  most  popular  schools  for  girls  in  the  South,  offers  real  opportu- 
nities for  greater  growth  and  development.  It  combines  highest  academic  training  and 
advantages  of  extensive  grounds  and  equipment  with  that  much-sought-for  Southern  culture 
and  refinement. 

Courses  to  meet  individual  needs  of  students  covering  4  years  preparatory  and  2  years  college 
work.  Unexcelled  advantages  in  Piano,  Violin,  Voice,  Organ.  Strong  departments  in  Art, 
Literature,  Expression,  Physical  Training,  Domestic  Arts,  and  Secretarial. 

Outdoor  sports  and  swimming  pool.  Woody  Crest,  the  Ward-Belmont  Farm  and  Country 
Club,  affords  wonderful  week-end  trips  into  the  open  country.  Application  with  references 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.    Booklets  on  request.     Address 
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.Belmont  Heights 


■  BELMONT 

Box  F 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


CENTENARY  COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 

For  girls  and  young  women.  Standard  Junior  College,  offer- 
ing best  advantages  in  all  branches oi  music, art, expression, 
home  economics,  physical  education  and  secretarial  train- 
ing. Swimming  pool  with  all  indoor  and  outdoor  sports. 
Beautiful  grounds,  ideal  location,  excellent  railway  facilities. 
36th  year  begins  September  21,1920.  Reservations  are  now 
being  made  for  next  session.  For  literature  address 
Dr.  J.  W.  MALONE,  President  Box  C,  Cleveland,  Tennessee 


Frances  Shimer  School 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women.  2  years  College.  4  years 
Academy.  Music.  Art,  Home  Economics,  Secretarial 
and  Teachers  Courses.  Early  enrolment  for  term  open- 
ing September  is  imperative.  Only  a  few  vacancies. 
8  Buildings.    35  acres.    68th  year.     Catalog. 

Rev.  Wm.  P.  McKee,  Dean 

Box  648,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 


FERRY    HALL  Young'  Women 

Fifty-second    Year 

Twelve  acre  campus  on  Lake  Michigan  in  town  of  wealth 
and  culture,  28  miles  north  of  Chicago.  College  Prepar- 
atory, General  High  School  and  Advanced  Courses. 
Special  Instruction  in  Music.  Expression,  Domestic 
Arts  and  Science.  Open-air  sports.  Horseback  riding. 
Gymnasium;  swimming  pool.     For  details  address 

MISS  ELOISE  R.  TREMAIN,    Principal 
Box  314  Lake  Forest,  III. 


ILLINOIS     WOMAN'S     COLLEGE 

A  standard  College.  Endowed.  Credit  recognized  by  univer- 
sities for  graduate  work  and  by  State  Boards  ot  Education. 
Degrees  granted  in  Liberal  Arts,  Music  and  Home  Eco- 
nimics.  Certificate  granted  in  Secretarial,  Physical  Training 
and  other  special  courses.    For  catalogue  address 

Box  C,  Woman's  College,  Jacksonville,  III. 

Saint    Mary-of-the-Woods 

■aa  College  for  Women.  80th  Yearw^ 
Standard  Courses  leading  to  Degrees.    Departments 
of  Expression,  Household  Economics.Conservatory 
of  Music,  School  of  Art,  Elective  Courses.  12  build- 
ings, gymnasium,  natatorium,  golf,  riding,  etc. 

Saint   Mary-of-the-Woods   Academy 

High  School  and    Special   Courses.     For  il- 
lustrated Bulletins  address 

The' Registrar,  Box  130 
Saint  Mary-of-tha- Woods,  Indiana 


Tudor  Hall    School   for   Girls 

Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Successful  preparation  for  all  col- 
leges foi  women  and  for  universities.  General  and  special 
courses  for  those  not  entering  college.  Art  studio.  Gym- 
nasium. Roof  playground.  Swimming  pool.  For  cata- 
logue address  MISS  FREDONIA  ALLEN,  Principal. 


Milwaukee-Downer 

Seminary 

An  accredited  preparatory  school  for 
girls  covering  the  last  six  years  of  prepar- 
atory school  work.  Also  a  finishing 
school  for  those  not  entering  college 
Music,  Art,  Home  Economics.  A  40-acre 
campus  provides  for  tennis,  hockey,  all 
field  sports.  Well  equipped  gymnasium. 
Write  for  catalog  S-10. 

MISS  ELLEN  C.SABIN,  President,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRESCENT  COLLEGE 


Accredited  Junior  Col- 
lege for  Girls.  In  i he 
Heart  of  the  Ozarks.  Healthful  and  healthy.  Modern 
methods  of  hygiene  and  instruction.  Limited.  Select.  80 
Rirlsfrom  20  states.  AddressforcataloRueand  view  book*, 
CRESCENT   COLLEGE,  Box  L.  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 


For  Young  Women 

GAINESVILLE,  Georgia, 
50  Miles  North  of  Atlanta 

Combines  best  features  of  School,  Club  and  Home 

Standard  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.A., 
B.O.  and  Mus.  B.  Special  students  and  candi- 
dates for  certificates  also  accepted.  Instruction 
also  offered  in  art — household  economics  — 
secretarial  branches  and  physical  culture. 

Brenau  Means  Refined  Gold 

Faculty  of  40  college  graduates — student  body 
of  500,  thirty  states  represented — non-sectarian, 
seven  fraternities — Home  like  atmosphere,  dem- 
ocratic spirit.  Student  Self-Government. 

Modern  equipment,  96  acres,  32  buildings, 
including  up-to-date  gymnasium  with  swim- 
ming pool.  Healthful  climate  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 


Separate 
of  age. 


School"   for   girls    12   to    16  years 

For   particulars 

BRENAU,     Box  L,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


We    invite  your  inspection, 
address : 


Shorter  College,  £££,. 


For  the  Higher  Education 
of  Women. 
Healthful,  invigorating  climate.  Modern,  Fire-pronf  Build- 
inns.  All  bedrooms  connected  with  study  and  Private  Bath. 
Courses  leading  to  B.A.  Degree.  Work  accepted  by  leading 
universities  for  posl-Kradunte  study.  For  catalog  and  view 
book,  address.  A.  \V.  Van  Hoose.  Pres..  Box  B,  Rome.  Ga. 

SCIENCE    HILL   SCHOOL 

SHELBYVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

An  KnKlfah  and  Classical  School  for  Girls.     Collefrc  Preparat'"^  I 

96tfa    year.      Piano.  Violin  and  Voice  Instruction.       DonMSl  c    Scfunce, 

Basketball,  Tennis.  Hockey,  Horseback  Hiding.     Rat,-  SS60. 

MRS.  W.  T.  P0YNTER,  Principal 

MISS  WHITES  SCHOOL  RWiH 

and  Day  Departments,  -j  14H  Lindell  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Opens  September  15,  1920.  For  cata- 
logue and  information  address 

Mary  Josephine  White.  A.B..  A.M.,  Principal. 
Missouri.  St.  Louis, 

FOREST  PARK  COLLEGE  $LSI&JS8R 

and  Grammar  School.    <  ertlficatc  admits  to  Eastern  ;in<l 

rn   ColUms.    CnMi-^e  of  Mtulc,  K.  R.  Kroawar,  Director;  N<>r<l- 
Mtrum  CnrU-r.VoirM-:  Public  School  MinlV.  Violin,  Kxjiraaslon,  Ail.  Hlblo 


OlMni.    College   of    M111I1- 

er. Voice;  Public  School  Muntr.  Violin,  Kxprai 
Schuol,  lloim  Economic*,  board,  room  and  tuition,  $6 no 


•  IIIU      Hill  I'll     ,     *  .1'  "  '  . 

ANNA  S.  CAIRNS,  President. 
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Jy     Fulton,  Mo. 

gij/  Located  on 
^r  a  hillcrest  in 
w  a  picturesque 
campus  including 
l>eautiful  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  ex- 
tent and  facilities  of  the  location  make  William  Woods* 
girls  lovers  of  outdoor  life.  Tennis  courts,  hockey, 
swimming  pool  and  gymnasium.  William  Woods  is 
n-nowncd  for  high  scholastic  standing  and  wholesome 
Christian  school  life.  Special  courses  in  music,  art,  ex- 
pression, domestic  art,  commerce  and  science.  Three- 
year  State  certificate  to  graduates  in  education.  For 
view  hook  and  catalog  address 

JOSEPH   A.   SERENA,  President,  Box  40,  Fulton,  Mo. 


LINDENWOOD 

A  DISTINCTIVE  college  for  women, 
^*  established  1827, embracing  sound  schol- 
arship and  Christian  ideals,  and  whose  aim  is 
the  thorough  preparation  for  the  useful  lije. 

cyWO-MILLION  dollar  endowment 
enables  Lindenwood  to  offer  the  best 
in  education,  equipment  and  buildings. 
50  minutes  from  St.  Louis.  Confers 
A.  B.,  B.  S.,  B.  M.,  M.  Mus.  degrees. 
Special  vocational  courses  and  2  year 
Junior  College  Courses.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool.    Catalog.    Address 

J.  L.  ROEMER,  D.D.,  President 

Box  El  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


HardirTl  ^Junior-College 
College 

Mexico.  Missouri  i 


\p(n!)fr77i<&m.&A 


For  Women 

Two  years  at  Hardin  receive 
same  credits  as  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  in  universities. 
Heavily  endowed.  Exceptional 
advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Ex- 
pression. Hot  and  cold  running 
water. 
For  catalog  address  Box  98. 


Howard  Payne  College 

A  Junior  College  for  young  women, 
fully  accredited  by  University  of  Mis- 
souri. Three  buildings — re-modeled 
dormitory — gym  nasium  —  outdoor 
sports.  Domestic  Science,  Music,  Art,  and 
Oratory.  Three  years'  state  certificate 
given  to  graduates.    Address 

Dr.  W.  L.  Halberstadt,  President 
Box  16,  Fayette,  Missouri 


ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI,  Wydown  Boulevard 
UnQMCD     UAI  E^^i    1SSJ>-       Boardiner    and    Day 

rl  U  O  1  Tl  L  II  11 M L L  School  f or  girls .  Colleee  Preparatory 
and  Elective  Courses.  Music.  Ex- 
pression. Arts,  Crafts,  Rhythmic  Dancing.  Resident  Physical  Direc- 
tor. Modern  fireproof  building  near  Washington  University.  Early 
registration  necessary. 

For  catalog  address,  ELMA  H.  BENTON,  A.M.,  Principal. 

School 
For  Girls 

IosAn§efes 

Offers  unexcelled  opportunities  for  study,  recreation  and 
hea'th  in  delightful  climate.  New  cement  buildings, 
r  Schoolrooms  and  bedrooms  instantly  convertible' 
into  open-air  rooms.  Strong  Latin,  English  and 
French  courses.  Model  flat  for  Domestic  Science 
and  Art.  Post-graduate  work  in  Literature,  History 
of  Art,  General  Information,  etc.  Accredited  col- 
leges, East  and  West.  Gymnasium.  All  out-door 
sports.    32nd  year  opens  Sept.  29th.    Address 

Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Caswell,  Principal, 
S041  W.  3rd  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


California,   Berkeley,   2514  Channing  Way. 

Anna  Head  School  for  Girls  ™FVTk  raS," 

Accredited  East  and  West.  Outdoor  study  and  school 
room.  Gymnasium,  tennis,  basketball,  swimming-pool,  etc. 
5  buildings.  83rd  year  opens  Sept.  7.  For  catalog  write 
MISS  MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal 

Massachusetts.  Boston,  539  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 


Chauncy  Hall  School. 


Established    1S28.      Prepares    boys   exclusively   for 
MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE    OF    TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.      Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
Franklin  T.   Kurt,   Principal. 

DUMMER  ACADEMY" 

158th  Year  35  Miles  from  Boston 

A  boys'   boarding  and  day  school,  small   (60  boys)   and 
democratic.    Address 
CHARLES  S.  INGHAM,  Ph.D.,  Headmaittr,  Sooth  Byfield,  Maw. 

M0NS0N  ACADEMY  for  Boys  SiffljSffi 

1 16th  year.  An  up-to-date  college  preparatory  school. 
Aim:  to  develop  manly  boys' by  the  practical  personal  touch. 
Athletics  carefully  supervised.  Fund  for  boys  of  proven 
worth  $500.  Booklet.  Joseph  M.  Sanderson,  A.B.  (Har- 
vard), Principal,  4  Main  St.,  Monson,  Mass. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Founded  1841 

Organized  for  the  development  of  character. 

Directed  work  and  play. 

Preparatory  for  college  or  scientific  school. 

Ample  buildings  and  play  fields. 

Junior  School  for  Boys  from  ten  to  fourteen. 
A  distinct  school  in  a  building  of  its  own.  Under 
the  care  of  a  house  father  and  mother. 

Rate*    $450— $900 

ARCHIBALD  V.  GALBRAITH,  Principal 

Box  B,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


Powder  Point  School 

Will  Understand  Your  Boy 

— and  help  him  to  understand  himself.     Thorough  in 
struction.     Clean,  snappy  athletics  for 
every  boy.    Clearest  understanding  be- 
tween boys  and  masters.    Prepares  for 
college  and  gives    strong    gen- 
eral course.     Ages  10  to  19. 
Number  limited  to  sixty. 
Boys  must  furnish  evidence 
of  good  character.    Unique 
location  on  seashore.    Con- 
venient to  Boston.    Address  \ 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE,  A.M. 

Headmaster 

King  Caesar  Road 

Daiburj,  Mass. 


250  Boys 


22  Teachers 


$800,000  Equipment 


87th    year    opart*    Sept.   14th 

WORCESTER 

ACADEMY 

WORCESTER,        MASSACHUSETTS 

Alumni  all  over  the  world.  Strictly  pre- 
paratory for  college  or  technical  school. 
JUNIOR  SCHOOL  for  young  boys. 

For    catalog    address    the 
Registrar  G.  D.  Church,  M.A. 

SAMUEL  F.  HOLMES,  M.A.,  Principal 


DEERFIELD  ACADEMY 

For  the  wholesome  development  of  the  boy's  individuality. 
Modern  equipment.  College  preparatory,  and  special 
courses.  All  athletics.  Endowed.  Send  for  views  and 
year  book.     Address 

17  ALBANY  ROAD,  Deerfield,  Mass. 


WILBRAHAM  ACADEMY 

Fits    for    life    and    for    college    work 

A  school  for  60  boys — single  rooms  only.     Yearly  expense  $800 
GAYL0RD  W.  DOUGLASS,  A.M..  Headmaster,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 


MILFORD— 

A  College  Preparatory  School 

FORMERLY 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 
Milford,  Conn. 

9  miles  from  New  Haven  on  the  main  line  to  New  York 
The  needs  of  each  boy  are  analyzed  and 
met.  Thoro  training  for  college  examina- 
tions. Small  classes  and  individual  instruc- 
tion.   Country  life,  supervised  athletics. 

Our  plan  limits  the  number  of  boys  we  can 
accept  each  year.  Tell  us  vour  needs  and 
we  will  send  you  an  outline  plan  of  work, 
giving  time  required,  cost,  etc.,  for  fitting  for 
college.    Booklet  on  request. 

SAMUEL  B.   ROSENBAUM,  Prin. 
Milford,  Conn. 


The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

Has   grown   forty-five   years  and   is  still   under  the  active 

direction  of  its  founder. 

Frederick  S.  Curtis,  Principal 
Gerald  B.  Curtis,  Assistant  Principal 

Brookfield  Center  Connecticut 


RIDGEFIELD 

Ridgefleld,  Conn.  A  country  school  for  boys 
in  the  highlands  of  the  Berkshires.  so  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

Roland  J.  Mulford,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster. 


rs*  Preparatory 


STEARNS   SCHOOL 

A  country  school  for  boys  preparing  for  college,  scientific 
school  and  business.  Stimulating  air,  outdoor  sports. 
Modern  homelike  buildings. 

ARTHUR    F.    STEARNS.   Mt.  Vernon,   N.    H. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys 

Five  buildings.  20  acres.  Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Tech- 
nical Schools.  Ranks  with  highest  grade  schools  of  New 
England,  yet  by  reason  of  endowment  the  tuition  is  mod- 
erate. Modern  gymnasium.  Skating.  All  winter  sports.  41st 
year.  Rev. Lorin  Webster,  L.H.D.,  Rector,  Plymouth,  N.H. 

*    MOSES    BROWN    SCHOOL 

Upper  School — Unique  record  for  college  entrance  prepara- 
tion and  for  success  of  graduates  in  college.  Studio,  manual 
training,  athletics,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
Lower  School— Special  home  care  and  training  of  younger  boys. 
Separate  room  for  every  grade.  Outdoor  sports.  Catalog. 
SETH  K.  GIFFORD,  Ph.D.,  Principal, Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Raymond  boys 
Riordon  School 

Highland,  New  York 

BACK  in  the  Hills  of  the  Hudson,  where  romance 
and  health  are  linked  with  sound  academic  pro- 
cedure, ij  A  regular  school  day  covering  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Regents  of  the  State.  *I  Then  all 
afternoon  for  community  endeavors  on  a  big  scale — a 
big  scale  indeed,  for  the  Boys  build  and  maintain 
their  buildings — they  know  engines  and  motors;  they 
ate  versed  in  things  manual ;  they  farm.  *J  But  withal, 
this  is  not  a  trade  or  vocational  school,  fl  Just  a 
school  with  large  acreage,  a  big  lake,  an  excellent  faculty, 
and  a  common  sense  plan  for  developing  American  boys 
10  an  American  way.      fl  And,  of  course,  they  play. 

BOOKLET   MAY   INTEREST 


MANUITS 

Here,  at  St.  John's  School,  a  boy  is  taught  to  study, 
to  concentrate,  to  apply  himself.    He  is  taught 
his  mother  tongue  first  and 
learns  to  write   good    letters 
and  to  figure.    On  this  foun- 
dation we  build  and  prepare 
for  college  or  business. 
1     The    attractive    and    superior   military 
training  of  our  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps     breeds     fine     manners,   initiative, 
sense  of  duty,  industry,  develops  charac- 
ter and  builds  the  body. 
Separate  School  for  Young  Boys. 
Attractive  Summer  School 
Send  for  Booklet 


Brig.  Gen.  Wm. 

Verbeck.  Pres. 

Box  107 

Manlius,  N.  Y. 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  Box    17,    New  York 

FIFTY- FOURTH  YEAR 
A   School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country 

Separate  Lower  School  for  Boy*  9  to  12 
LOCATION:  50  miles  from  New  York,  5  miles  from 
West  Point,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900 
feet  above  sea  level.  Healthful,  invigorating,  un- 
usually adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 
WORK:  Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Life; 
recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.  Each  boy 
studied  physically  and  mentally  to  increase  individual 
efficiency.  Small  Classes:  A  teacher  for  every  6  boys. 
ATHLETICS:  Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for 
all  sports,  under  supervision;  hiking,  woods  life,  swim- 
ming pool. 

You   are  invited  to  come  and  see  for 
yourself.   Catalog  sent  on  application 

ALVAN    E.    DUERR,    Headmaster 


CASCADILLA 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business  life.  In- 
dividual attention.  Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Recreation 
building  on  Lake  Cayuga.  Navy  outfit  for  the  well- 
known  school  crew.  Military  Drill.  Enrollment  125. 
Healthfully  located  above  Ithaca  and  Lake  Cayuga. 
Summer  School  specializing  in  preparation  for  Univer- 
sity Entrance  Examinations.     Catalogs. 

A.M.  DRUMM0ND,  M.A.,  Director,  Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.T. 


Nbw  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson 

Irving  School  for  Boys  £3K£SK£&| 

"Irving"  country.    84th  year.     29  years  under  present  Head 
Master.    Newsite  and  buildings  190-1.    Prepares  for  all  colleges 
and  technical  schools.    Individual  instruction.    Athletic  field. 
Swimming  pool.    Gymnasium. 
J.  M.  Furman.  A.M..  Headmaster.  Box  905. 

CT  PAI  Tf  *Q  A  boarding  school  for  boys 
•^  *  •  *  **W1j  »J  in  the  country  and  only  40 
minutes  from  New  York.  Buildings  open  for  inspection 
daily  9  to  4.  Fall  term  begins  Thursday,  September  23rd. 
Phone  Garden  City  1144.    For  catalog  address 

WALTER  R.  M*ARSH,  Headmaster, 
153  Stewart  Avenue, Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Princeton  Preparatory    School 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys  over  14.    Rapid  progress. 
Limited    number    of  pupils  and    freedom    from   rigid   class 
organization.     Excellent  equipment   and   facilities.    Special 
attention  given  to  Athletics  and  moral  welfare.   46th  year. 
J.  B.  FINE,  Headmaster,  Princeton.  New  Jersey. 

Kingsley  School  For  Boys 

22  miles  from  New  York  City  in  the  New  Jersey 

hills.     For  illustrated  catalog  address 

J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  M.A.,  Box  L  ESSEX  FELLS,  N.  J. 


PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


MAKE  YOUR  BOY  FIT 

How  can  my  boy  be  best  fitted  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  manhood?  What  will  he  do  in  the  "Great 
Examination  of  Life"?  What  school  will  best  train 
him  for  his  part  in  making  a  new  civilization? 

Peddie   boys  are  educated — trained    in    body, 
mind  and  character — not   merely  schooled.    They 
lead  in  college  and  business  not  only  because  of 
what  they  know,  but  because  of  what  they  are. 
Every  Peddle  bor  is  given  a  comprehensive  physical 
examination.     Every  organ  is  tested  and  charted — 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  teeth,  lungs,  heart,  etc,   lie- 
ports  are  mailed    to    parents.      Mental    powers   are 
developed  by  expert  teachers.     Character  built  by 
contact  with  virile  Christian  men. 
Peddie  spends  all  its  income  upon  its  students. 
Situated  o  miles  from  Princeton.   Modern  dormi- 
tories— 60-acre  campus — gymnasi  u  m — baseball — 
football — cinder  track.     Music  and  public  speak- 
ing.   Summer  camp.    Lower  School  for  boys  from 
11  to  14  years.  Graduates  enter  all  colleges  by  cer- 
tificate or  examination.  55th  year.  An  exception- 
ally fine  infirmary  has  just  been   completed    for 
the  care  of  the  boys  in  case  of  illness. 
Write  for  Booklets  and  Catalog 

ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  LL.D  ,  Headmaster 
Box  7-P.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Clinton  Hall,  Administration  Building 

A  Real  Boy's  School  * 

Liberally  endowed  and  thoroughly  equipped  for 
boys  who  are  able  and  disposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unusual  opportunities  offered. 
General  education  and  preparation  for  any 
college  or  technical  school. 

A  catalog  will  be  mailed  upon  request,  but  a  visit 
for  personal  inspection  is  more  satisfactory. 

JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


OUR  young  men  should  bo  prepared  for  the 
great  opportunities  of  the  future.  Place 
your  boy  in  a  school  where  the  dominant  aim  is 
the  development  of  character  and  manliness. 

&PEIWOON  SCHOOL 

A  strong  faculty  gives  close  personal  attention 
to  each  boy.  Sound  learning  and  an  active,  ath- 
N  Ictic,  outdoor  life  are  the  result.  Situ- 
•  a  ted  in  the  foothills  of  the  Watch  ung 
Mountains,  near  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. Preparation  for  col- 
leges and  technical  schools. 
Business  Courses.  Moral  atmosphere. 
M  odern  Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool. 
Moving  Pictures.  Resident  Nurse. New  In- 
firmary.Moderate  rates.  82nd  year  opens 
Sept.  22nd.    Early  registration  desirable. 

Address  FRANK  MacDANIEL,  D.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  80,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


RUTGERS 

PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 


A  proud  record  of  154  years.  Grad- 
uates high  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Well-balanced  courses.  Our  teachers  develop 
studious,  m.-uily  boys  ready  for  any  college  and 
combine  companionship  with  discipline.  Happy 
home  life  in  beautiful  dormitories  and  the  best 
of  food.  Gym,  swimming  pool,  track,  library, 
chapel.  Owfng  to  the  limited  number  of  new  boys 
accepted,  preference  is  given  to  applicants  in  har- 
mony with  the  long  established  ideals  of  the  school. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog,  stating  age  and  other 
particulars  about  your  boy. 
WILLIAM  P.  KELLY, Headmaster,  2  College  Av.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Bethlehem  Preparatory  School 

BETHLEHEM.  PA. 
1600  boys  prepared  for  leading  universities  in  42  years.     Ex- 
tensive   grounds.     Gymnasium,    swimming    pool,    athletic 
fields.  Summer  session.  Separate  Junior  School  new  building. 
JOHN  L.  TUGGEY,  MA..  Headmaster 
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Academy 

I  Mercersburg,  Pa. 
I  Aim  of  the  School — -A  thor- 
lough   physical,    mental  and 
1  moral  training  for  college  or 

business. 
|  Spirit — A  manly  tone  of  self- 
reliance,      under     Christian 
masters.  Personal  attention 
to  each  boy. 

Location — On    the     western 
slope  of  the  famous  Cumber- 
land Valley,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of  America. 
Equipment — Modern  and  complete.     Magnificent  new 
Gymnasium.    Write  for  catalogue  and  "The 
I  Spirit  of  Mercersburg."    Address  Box  103. 

\U_ILLIAM   MANX  IRV1XE,  LI.  ,D.,  Headmaster.^ 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 


LANCASTER,  PA. 


Founded  1787 


Prepares  boys  for  all  colleges  and  technical  schools. 
Beautiful,  elevated  grounds.  Excellent  health  record. 
Fine  modern  equipment.  Library,  Gymnasium.  All 
athletics.  Junior  School  in  separate  building  with  good 
attention.    Catalogue  on  request.    Address  Box  407. 


Main 
Building 


Edwin  M.  Hartman,    ,  A»- 
A.M.,  Pi-in.     J*® 


fflfT  C^T/"TSS A  School 
J\l<yj\l      For'Bovs 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  permits  boys 
to  grow  up  out-of-doors.  200  acres  highland 
overlooking  river.  Special  preparation  for 
college  and  technical  schools.  Preceptorial 
system.  All  sports.  Gymnasium,  swimming 
pool,  etc.  School  owns  its  own  farm  and  dairy. 
Rate  $850.    For  catalog  address  Box  816. 

DR.  A.  W.  WILSON,  Jr.,  President 
Saltsburg,  Pa. 


ERKIQMEN, 


Instruction  in  small  groups— personal  care.  Develop- 
ment of  character  and  training  for  efficient  service 
in  life.  Prepares  for  colleq.es,  technical  schools. 
Separate  Junior  Department  with  House  Mother  and 
constant  supervision.  Complete  equipment.  Gymna- 
sium and  twenty-acre  athletic  field.  Carnegie  Library. 
Moderate  rates.  Catalog. 
OSCAR    S.   kltll  lll.l..  D.D..    Prin.,     Hoi    113,     Pennsburg-,  Pa. 


Carson  Long  Institute 

82nd  year.  A  home  school  for  boys.  6  buildings,  18 
acres  in  the  healthful  foothills  of  the  Blue' Ridge.  In- 
dividual and  personal  instruction — how  to  learn,  how  to 
labor,  how  to  live.  Our  aim  is  knowledge,  character,  cul- 
ture, efficiency.  College  Preparatory,  Business,  Junior 
Courses.  Spanish,  French,  Public  Speaking  Separate 
building  for  boys  under  13  years.  Strong  religious  but 
non-sectarian  influence.  Low  charges  due  to  endowment 
and  buying  supplies  direct  from  farmers.  S400  and  up; 
Juniors,  S37S.    For  further  details,  address 

Carson  Long  Institute. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Bloomfield,  Box  Y. 

CT  I  ITIfE'C  CrUfini  Wayne  (Main  Line  of  P.  R. 
Ol.  LUfVt  O  DtnUUL  R.).  Pa.  The  beautiful  and 
healthful  location,  extensive  grounds,  homelike  buildings, 
patronage,  expert  mental  and  physical  instruction,  high  moral 
influence,  make  an  unusual  appeal  to  parents  and  ambitious 
boys.  College  or  business  preparation.  Booklet  on  request, 
Charles  Henry  Strout,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 

BLUE  RIDGE  SCH00L~F0RrB0YS~ 

Select.  Accredited  school  for  boys  9  years  and  upward. 
Ideally  located  in  delightful,  healthful  climate;  home-like, 
refining  influences.  Summer  camp  and  regular  session 
provide  all-year  home  and  school.  Sessional  fee,  S550.  For 
catalogue  address  Box  D,  Hendersonville,  North  Carolina. 

OLD    DOMINfoN   ACADEMY 

Robert  Allen's  Preparatory  School  for  boys,  7  to  16.  Semi- 
military.    At  health  resort  in  mountains  of  West  Virginia. 
100  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.    Limited  to  60.     Reason- 
able rates.     Catalog.    Address 
R.  E.  ALLEN,  Supt.,  Box   L,  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 


SWARTHMORE 

Preparatory  School 
— and     Your    Boy 

HERE  is  a  school  where  the  teach- 
ers are  fired  with  enthusiasm  fcr 
the  INFINITE  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
EACH  INDIVIDUAL  BOY! 

It  takes  imagination  to  discover 
these  possibilities.  This  "educational 
vision"  our  men  have.  The  road  lies 
clear  before  us,  and  what  we  see  we 
have  written  for  you  in 

"THE  VISION  OF  SWARTHMORE" 

ask  for  it  today 

W.  P.  T0ML1NS0N,  M.A.,  Headmaster 

Box  14,   Swarthmore,  Pa.         (11    miles  from    Pbila.) 
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The  Tome  School 

On  the  Susquehanna 

For    information     about     this   national 
boarding       school      for      boys     address 
MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH,  Ph.D. 
Director    D         „ 

Port  Deposit 

Rates  $1000 
New  Swirnming 
Pool 


Maryland,  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Charlotte  Hall. 

Charlotte  Hall  School  SSggSSi'&uftSS; 

Academy,  in  proximity  to  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Estate  of  325  acres.  Healthful  location.  Safe  home  for 
boys.  Business  and  classical  courses.  Moderate  terms. 
For  catalog  address,  Captain  B.  F.  Crowson,   Principal. 


Prepares  for  Any  College 

Faculty,    equipment     and   methods   which    make 
capable      boys     eligible     for    entrance     anywhere. 


4117  Conncotiollt  Avi'nue,  Washington.  I>.  ('. 
Cottage  plan — boys  and  masters  live  together.  Ex- 
cellent table,  school  operates  its  own  farm.  Splendid 
gymnasium  and  athletic  field.  Small  classes.  Special 
,  ourses  lor  entrance  to  National  Academies.  Catalogue 
and  View  Rook  on  request. 


FOR  BOYS  7  TO  16 

In  hill  country,  1000  ft.  above 
sea  level,  one  hour  from  Chi- 
cago.    Faculty,    placing    boy 

values  Ix'forc  book  values, 
seeks  to  develop  mind,  body, 
morals  and  manners.  Ath- 
letics. Our  ideal:  "For  every 
Todd  Boy  8  good  citizen."  Ask 
about  Northern  Summer  Camp. 

NOBLE  HILL,  Principal 
Woodstock,  Illinois 
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Lake  Forest  Academy 

FOR  BOYS 

Trustees:  LonlsF.  Swift,  J.  V.  Farwell,  J 
H.  C.  Chatfleld-Taylor,  Clayton  Mark,  0| 
A.  B.  Dick,  Alfred  L.  Baker.  Rev.  J.  O. 
E.  McClure,  Oeo.  A.  McKlnlock.  A.  A. 
Carpenter,  J.  H.  8.  Lee,  J.  H.  Jonen, 
M  W.  Woolsey,  Stanley  Field,  B.  M. 
Linnell,  M.D.. Ernest  Palmer, C.B.Moore, 
Bev.  A.  C.  Zenos. 


Recitation 


STRICTLY  PREPARATORY  FOR  COLLEGE 

Not  a  Military  Institution.  Honor  Ideals. 

Preparation  for  admission  to  all  cer- 
tificate universities  and  foi  examina* 
of  Vale,  Princeton,  Harvard, 
M  <  rech.  On  Lake  Michigan  one 
hour  from  Chicago,  Modern  build- 
ing-, swimming  pool.  Athletics. 
Annual  charge  $050.    Addre 

JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS,  Headmaster 
Box  140  Lake  Forest.  111. 
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rj  A  \ri  /~\D  Cf^I-If^fM  "Castle  on  the  Tennessee."  An  old  school  with  new  and  up-to-date  buildings. 
D/\  I  LiUfV  3\^rlL/v_/l_i  Situated  on  high  wooded  cliff  overlooking  Tennessee  river,  four  miles  from 
(h.ittanooga.  Location,  equipments  and  buildings  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  Climate  and  health  conditions 
unsurpassed.  Maintains  high  standards  of  scholarship.  Accredited  School  in  Southern  Schools  and  Colleges 
Association.     Military  Drill  and  Training  by  Officers  of  A.  E.  K.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog  with  full  particulars. 

STATION  "A".  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


HF  BAR  RANCH 

A  Summer  Camp  for  Boys 
in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains 

August   1st  to  31st 

Xo  other  recreational  and  education- 
al opportunity  like  this  in  the  country. 
A  limited  number  of  boys  accompanied 
by  tutors,  guide  and  cook,  will  follow 
the  picturesque  trails  of  the  Big  Horn  region, 
alternately  traveling  and  camping.  Instruction 
in  woodcraft  and  geology  and  forestry. 

Reservations  in  order  of 
application,   subject  to 
satisfactory  references 
as  to   health   and 
character.     For  de- 
tailed   information 
address 

Headmaster, 
H  F  Bar  Ranch 
School,  Buffalo, 
Wyoming. 


Claremont  School  BFo?s 

One  hour  from  Los  Angeles.  A  school  with  the  ideals 
of  Vale.  Southern  California  climate.  Outdoor  life. 
Sleeping  porches.  Military  training.  Camping  trips. 
All  sports.    For  catalog  address 

W.  E.  GARRISON,  Ph.  I).,  Headmaster 

Box  220,  Claremont,  Cal. 


The  McCallie  School 


Founded  for  Christian  Education  and  not  run  for 
profit.  High  moral  and  academic  standards.  Small 
classes,  individual  attention.  Preparation  for  all  Uni- 
versities and  Government  Academies.  Military  Train- 
ing of  the  best.  All  athletics.  Gymnasium  and  Swim- 
ming Pool.    For  Catalog  address 

204  Highland  Park  Stalion,    Chatianunga,  Tennessee 

Headmasters: 

S.  1.  McCALI.IE,  M.  A.,  and  J.  P.  McCALLIE,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


Pillsburu 
^Academy  for  Boys       %# 

44th  year.  15  acres.  8  buildings.  ^w 


Maximum  college  preparation. 
Individual  instruction.  Military 
and  Manual  training.  Gymna- 
sium. Swimming  Pool.  Excep- 
tional advantages  in  Orchestra 
and  Band  M  usic.  Write  for  Catalog. 

MILO  B.  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  Principal,   Owalonna,  Minn. 


=  ■  '  ■":■■' ' Miiiillii'l 


g>fcattuck  g>cfjool     %%££•£&!& 

FARIBAULT.  MINN.     Application  should  be  filed  now  for  the 

34TH  YEAR     year  1921-22  to  enler  when  14or  1 5  years  of  age. 

Catalogue  and  View  Book  on  Request. 


ALLEN  MILITARY -SCHOOL 

A  country,  college  preparatory  school,  o  miles  from 
Bo-ton.  The  group  system  prevails.  Gymnasium, 
swimming:  pool,  concrete  rink,  and  three  athletic  fields. 
Upper  and  Lower  Schools. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS,  A.B..  D.D.,  Director 

431  Waltham  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


NEWTON  ACADEMY, 


Box  C,  NEWTON.  N.J. 

A  military  country  school 
lor  50  boys.  Ages  10  to  16  preferred.  2  hours  from  X.  Y. 
Cit>.  Beautiful,  high,  healthful  location.  1000  feet  eleva- 
tion. Thorough  preparation.  Home-care.  Individual  atten- 
tion. Disc  inline  kind  but  firm.  Horses  and  ponies  for  boys' 
use.  Gymnasium.  All  -i>orts.  Moderate  rates.  I  atalogue 
Sum n  I'HILIP  S.  WILSON.  A.M..  Principal. 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School 

A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  American  boy  and 
the  discriminating  parent.  Exponents  of  clean  sport,  fair 
play,  and  thorough  work.  Development  and  mainte- 
nance of  health  considered  of  first  importance.  Military 
training  adapted  to  the  age  of  our  boys.  Preparatory  to 
larger  secondary  schools.  Equipment  modern  and  com- 
plete.   10U  acres. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Principal 
Box  L,  Billerica,  Mass. 


? 


Bordentown    Military    Institute 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Efficient  faculty, 
small  classes,  individual  attention.  Boys  taught  how  to  study. 
Military  training.  Supervised  athletics.  36th  year.  For  cat- 
alogue, address  Drawer  C-7,  Col.  T.  D.  LANDON,  Boid^n- 
town.  X.  I.  Principal  a    d  Commandan:. 


For  90  Select  YOUNG  BO  YS 

A  .school  with  the  personal  touch.  Just 
enough  military  training  to  inculcate  habits 
of  obedience,  promptness,  orderliness,  clean 
linessand  sell  reliance.  One  teacher  to  ten 
boys.  The  students' comforts,  pleasures  and 
sports  are  as  carefully  considered  as  their 
mental  training.  Healthful  location.  4i 
miles  from  N.  Y.,  66  miles  from  Phila. 
For  catalog  address 

MAJOR  CHAS.  M.  DUNCAN,  Box  75,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FREEHOLD  MILITARY  SCHOOL 


lalnftairy 


NEW  YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

THE  STORY  of  this  famous 
School  is  told  in  the  illus' 
trated  catalogue,  which  will 
be  sent  upon  application  to  the 
Vice '  President. 

Largest  Military 
School  in  the  East 

CAVALRY,  INFANTRY,  CADET  BAND 
(SPECIAL    RATES    TO    MUSICIANS) 


TIEEKSKIIX  ACADEMY 

1/  (Military  since  1857) 

88th  year.    Army  Officers  Detailed. 

A     R.  O.  T.  C.     $100,000  Upper  House. 

Separate  building  for  young  boys  (7-13). 

Address  the   PRINCIPALS,  Peekskill,   N.  Y. 


ST.  JOHN'S 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


College  preparatory.  Modern  equipment  for  best 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  training.  Separate  school 
for  younger  boys.    Catalog  address, 

WILLIAM  RANNEY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Principal 
Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


M«.k^w„«  T  nL„  <S^U««1  (Military)  Thorough  prepa- 
Ohega-n  J_,ake  DChOOl  ration  for  College.Technical 
School  or  Business,  with  certificate  privileges.  Average  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  a  class,  8.  Healthful  location  on  Mohegan 
Lake.  Physical  Training  and  Athletics  under  professional 
direction.  A.  E.  Linder,  A.M..  Principal. 

New  York.  Mohegan  Lake,  Westchester  County,  Box  89. 


WENONAH 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Where  character,  manliness  and  honor  will  be  developed 
in  your  boy  through  the  Military  System.  He  will  be 
taught  how  to  study — how  to  learn.  12  miles  from  Phila. 
Academic,  Special  and  Business  Courses.  Catalogue 
and  View  Book  mailed.    Address 

Dr.  CHAS.  H.  LORENCE,  President,  Major  CLAYTON  A.  SNYDER.  Supl. 
Box  402  Wenonah,  New  Jersey 


The  Massanutten  Military  Academy 


Box  8 
Woodstock,  Va. 
Preparatory  School  for  boys.  Healthful  location,  beauti- 
ful Shenandoah  Valley,  ioo  miles  from  Washington.  Pre- 
pares for  college  and  business.  Music,  athletics.  Ne\v$2s.ooo 
Dining  Hall  and  Dormitory.  Limited  to  ioo  boys.  $500. 
Address  HOWARD  J.  BENCHOFF,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 

Fishburne  Military  School 

Waynesboro,     Virginia 

41st  year.  New  $100,000  fireproof  building.  A  modern 
high-standard  school  located  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Small  classes  of  not  more  than  10  cadets  to  each  teacher 
secure  individual  attention  for  every  boy.  Prepares  for 
universities  and  business  life.  Rate  $600.  Catalogue. 
Annual  Spring  encampment. 

Major  Morgan  H.  Hudgins        W/U  R'  "    J)  C> 

Principal,  Box  404.        ^RHUH     "war  De'pt.' 


Mnflnft, 
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Military  Academy 

"OUR  boy  at  Nazareth  Hall   will  be  sur- 
rounded with  the  influences  that  develop 
manly  character.      Boys  live  in 
,  companies   under  supervision 
insiructors.  Complete equipmen i . 
Gymnasium,  Basketball.  Baseball. 
Tennis,   Skating,     Skiing     and 
Coasting.       Military  system  in- 
stills    promptness,  order    and 
obedience.     Location  near 
Bethlehem  and  Easton.    Col- 
lege Preparatory,    Business 
and  General  Courses. 
■  New  Junior    Depart- 
ment in  separate 
building.    Rate  $600.     Come  and 
visit  the  school.    Address 


Pennsylvania    Military    College 

Trains  for  Leadership 

Degrees  granted  in  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Commerce  and  Finance.  Preparatory  school  for 
boys  of  12  and  upward.  Infantry,  Artillery.^Cavalry 
and    Aviation.      Unusual1  facilities    for    sports. 

Immediate  application   necessary. 
Col.  Charles  E.  Hyatt  Box  137  Chester.  Pa. 


Tit. 
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RANDOLPH -MACON 
ACADEMY 


FRONT  ROYAL,  VA. 

Military  Training 

A  CLOSE  ptudy  of  the  boy's  peculiarities 
—  his  temperament  —  his  ability — his 
courage  and  his  ambitions  enables  Randolph- 
Macon  to  prepare  him  for  his  proper  place 
in  life. 

Front  Royal  is  one  of  the  Randolph- 
Macon  System  of  Schools.  Its  surroundings 
are  inspirational  and  of  high  educational 
advantage.  Thorough  preparation  for  Col- 
lege or  Scientific  Schools.  Also  prepares  for 
business  life. 

Intellectual,  moral  and  physical  develop- 
ment combined  with  military  training  fit  the 
boy  for  the  needs  of  the  times.  Modern 
buildings,  gymnasium  and  spacious  grounds 
for  all  outdoor  sports.  S450.  29th  session 
opens  Sept.  21,  1920.   For  catalog  address 

CHARLES  L.  MELTON,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  410,  Front  Royal,  Va. 


STAUNTON 

MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Home  School 
for  Manly  Boys 


625  boys  from  47  States  last  session.  Largest 
private  academy  in  the  East.  Boys  from  10  to  20 
years  old  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Government 
Academies  or  Business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea  level;  pure,  dry,  bracing 
mountain  air  of  the  proverbially  healthful 
and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
Pure  mineral  spring  water.  High  mora! 
tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  train- 
ing develops  obedience,  health,  manly  car- 
riage. Shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic 
park.  Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  open  air. 
Boys  from  homes  of  culture  and  refinement 
only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruc- 
tion by  our  tutorial  system.  Academy  sixty 
years  old.  $275,000  barracks,  full  equip- 
ment, absolutely  fireproof.  Charges  $600. 
Catalogue  free.     Address 

Col.  WM.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.D.,  President,  Staunton,  Va. 


STUB FREIGHTS  XSSigSS 
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Best  equipped  private  boys' school  in  South.  Eleven  Buildings  with  excellent 
library,  laboratory,  class-room  facilities.  Alumni  Mathodrome — 150  feet  in 
diameter — to  be  erected  before  winter.  Faculty  of  fifteen  university-trained 
experts  guarantees  thorough  work.  INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION  \ND  Ci  OSF 
SUPERVISION  DAY  AND  NIGHT.  Boys  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  ad- 
mitted. Separate  Junior  School  for  younger  boys.  Character-moulding  good 
habits,  sound  scholarship,  clean  sport — academy  ideals.  Classical,  linguistic 
scientific,  commercial  courses.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  universities  North 
and  South.  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT  UNDER  DIRECT  SUPERVISION 
OF  THE  GOVERNMENT.    For  handsomely  illustrated  catalog  address 

Col.  L.  L.  RICE,  President,  Box  1 OO,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  ] 


CASTLE  HEIGHTS  JUNIOR  SCHOOL 

Located  in  the  country  three  miles  from  railroad;  removed  from  drug  stores,  soda  founts,  movie  shows, 
corner  groceries  and  other  loafing  centres.  Environment  absolutely  wholesome  rendering'  discipline  of 
boys  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  relatively  easy.  School  property  embraces  nine  substantial 
buildings:  dormitories,  dining  hali,  gymnasium,  library,  bowling  alley,  recitation  rooms,  infirmary,  on  a 
200  acre  plot.  Wonderful  chalybeate  spring  supplies  perfect  drinking  water.  Hours  of  work  and'  play 
carefully  tempered  to  young  boys.  Much  out-door  exercise  including  hikes  through  the  woods.  Trained 
nurse  and  house-mother.  Carefully  selected  faculty.  Steam  heating  and  electric  lighting.  Modern 
sanitation.  Tuition  Ssoo.  In  writing  to  Col.  L.  L.  RICE,  Box  1  OO,  Lebanon,  Tennessee, 
for  illustrated  catalog,  specify  Junior  School. 


ENNESSEE 


A  school  where  orderliness,  respect  for 
government,  and  the  desire  to  make 
good  replace  recklessness  and  the 
"don't  care"  attitude;  where  every 
boy  is  put  on  his  mettle  to  measure 
himself  by  established  school  stand- 
ards. Boysfrom  33statesand  3foreign 
countries  establish  T.  M.  I.  as  the 
South's  Best  Known  Military 
School.  Good  name  of  school  rests 
on  thorough  academic  work,  efficient 
military  training  and  physical  devel- 
opment, and  the  spirit  of  T.  M.  I. 
which    inspires    boys    to   their  best 


V 


[ILTLAKY  INSTITUTE 


achievement.  Sound 
government  through 
sensible  restraints  and 
incentives  to  good  con- 
duct. Rated  Honor 
School  by  Southern 
Commission  on 
Accredited  Schools. 
Situated  in  beautiful 
Sweetwater  V  a  1 1  e  y — 
1300  feet  above  sea 
level.  Health  record 
unsurpassed.  Mild  cli- 
mate makes  possible 


all-year  outdoor  drills 
and  exercises.  Athletics, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
Modern  buildings,  science 
laboratories,  library.  R.  O. 
T.  C.  Military  equipment. 
Prepares  for  college,  govern- 
ment academies,  and  busi- 
ness. Investigate  T.  M.  I., 
a  school  where  boys  make 
good.  References  furnished 
in  any  state.  For  catalogue 
address 


Col.    C.    R.    ENDSLEY,    Supt.,    Box   124,    Sweetwater,    Tennessee 
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- --' ■  Described  by 

patron  as  "ideal  place  for 
training  of  boys  in  character  and  schol- 
arship." Endorsed  by  leading  educators.  Entering 
28th  year  with  improved  facilities.  Highest,  moral 
surroundings.  R.O.T.C.  supervision  U.  S.  Army  Officer. 
Rate  S500.00.  No  extras.  1 1  will  pay  you  to  read  our  catalog. 

BRANHAM  &  HUGHES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Box  4,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 


—Greenbrien- 

A  Presbyferial  Military  School 

An  up-to-date  military  boarding  school  for  120  boys. 
Instructors — all  college  graduates.  Bracing  mountain 
climate,  2300  ft.  altitude.  On  Main  Line,  C.&O.  R.R. 
Brick  buildings.  Athletic  field.  Terms  S425.  Illustra- 
ted catalog  address 
Col.  H.  B.  MOORE,  A.M.,  Principal,  Box  ll.Lewisburg.W.Va. 


Danville    Military  Institute 

Danville,  Virginia 

In  the  far-famed  Piedmont  Region.  Unsurpassed  cli- 
mate. Prepares  for  colleges,  universities,  business, 
and  Government  Academies.  Select  patronage,  strong 
faculty,  home  influences,  modern  equipment.  Depart- 
ment for  small  boys.  Charges  Ssso.  No  extras.  Cat- 
alog, address 

Col.  ROBERT  A.  BURTON,  Supt.,  Box  L 
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Buildings,   campus    and 

equipment  valued  at  half 

a    million.       Nationally 

recognized  a9  one  of  the  country's  leading  Military  Schools. 

Trains  for  college  or  for  business  life.  Boys  were  enrolled  last 

year  from  26  states.      Wiite  f..r  catalog.  '  Give  age  of  boy. 

COLUMBIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Boj  D,  Columbia,  Tenn. 


Built  By  U.S.  Government' 


Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps 


L. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute 

with  a  Winter   Home  in   Florida 

Boys  at  I-C.  M.  I.  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  col- 
lege. The  two  homes  afford  outdoor  sports  and  work 
all  year  round.  Equipment  excellent,  including  new- 
laboratories,  buildings  and  work  shops.  Designated 
"  Honor  School "  by  Wai  Dept.  Junior  and  Senior 
R.O.  T  C.  Early  registration  necessary;  large  wait- 
ing list  last  year.    References  reQuired. 

Address  The  President,  K.M.I.,  Lyndon.  Ky. 


Blackstone    Military   Academy 


..li;;..3 


BLACKSTONE.  VIRGINIA 

College  preparatory  and  home  school  for  boys  in  healthful  Piedmont 
section  of  Virginia.  Unit  of  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  on 
West  Point  accredited  1  i — e  -  Personal  supervision  of  student*. 
Graduates  admitted  to  leading  Universities  without  examina- 
tion. New  buildings  and  1  omplete  gymnasium,  hull 
(  o  in  mi-  r  1  i;il  (  011  r  i-s  'tuition  9535.00.  l'"or  catalogue 
address  Colonel  E.  S.  LIGON,  President,  Box  B, 
Blackstone,  Virginia. 
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Marion 
Institute 

The  ARMY  and    NAVY    COLLEGE 

Designated   Honor  School 
1920  by  War  Dept. 

One    of  the  moat    distinctive 
schools  in  America 

Superb     equipment.      8o-acre 

;s.  Patronage  from  every 
s:.iu  and  territory  of  the  Union 
and     from    foreign    countries. 

y  located  in  the  Appalachian  foothills  in  the 
isothermal  belt  which  the  Government  found 
most  satisfactory  for  training  soldiers.  Complete 
preparatory  and  college  courses.  Unlimited 
private  tutoring  without  extra  charge.  Junior 
and  Senior  R.O.T.C.  Complete  equipment  for 
military  training.  Tactical  Staff  from  the  Army 
and  L".  S.  Naval  Academy. 

Army  and  Navy  Department 

Coachin ;  courses  for  entrance  examinations  to 
Annapolis  and  West  Point;  College  Courses  cover- 
ing the  most  difficult  p.trts  of  the  first  year's  work 
in  th-"  Academy  to  insure  success  and  high  rank. 
These  courses  have  the  unqualified  indorsement 
of  the  Adjutant-General.  Special  Courses  for  com- 
petitive examinations  for  appoint  merit  toAnnapolis 
and  West  Point  and  Cadetships  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy.  In  1020  Marion  men  won  appointments 
In  every  competitive  examination  they  stood,  and 
made  100%  of  successes  on  February  entrance  ex- 
amination to  Naval  Academy.  Rates  moderate. 
For  catalog  and  information,  address 

Col.  W.  L.  MURFEE,  Pres.       Marion,  Alabama 


Carolina  Military- 
Naval  Academy 

HENDERSONV1LLE.  N.  C. 

America's  Most  Beautifully 
Environed  Prep  School 

Altitude  2:{00  fer-t,  in  the  "Sapphire  Country" 
of  the  Western  North  Carolina  mountains,  on 
the  Asheville-Hendersonville  plateau.  Elegant 
quarters,  choice  food,  campus  and  farm  of  350 
acres,  lake,  boating,  fishing,  golf,  athletics. 
Classical,  Engineering  ami  Commercial  Courses. 

Military  equipment  furnished  by  War  Depart- 
ment. Individual  instruction  by  experienced 
teachers.   Limited  to  100  pupils,  ages  12  to  20. 


New  Mexico  S 

pA  state-owned   school  in  the  heart  of  tho^ 
vigorous,   aggressive  West.     Develops   the   ■ 
higher-t  type  of  manhood.     Ideal  conditions 
— bracing  air,   sunshine,  dry   climate.    Al- 
titude 3700  feet.     Preparatory  and  Junior 
College.    Address 
Col.  Ja».  W.  WilUon,  Supl..  Box  L,  Roswell,  New  Mexico 


GEORGIA 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


COLLEGE  PARK 

(Near  Atlanta) 
GEORGIA 


One  of  America's  Most 

Splendidly  Equipped 

Prep  Schools 

SOUND  discipline,  thorough  scholar- 
.  ship,  select  patronage  —  350  cadets 
from  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
Cuba  and  Mexico.  Excellent  fare, 
perfect  health  in  foothills  of  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  about  1200  feet  altitude, 
individual  instruction. 

Classical,  Commercial,  and  Engineer- 
ing Courses.  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  under  U.  S.  Army  Supervision. 

Catalog  on  Application 

Summer  School  and  Camp,  July  and 
August,  on  Highland  Lake,  "In  the 
Land  of  the  Sky,"  Henderson  ville,N.C 


fit 


m 
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Guir  Coast 

XK&JEACADEMY 

America'*  Great  Year  Round  Open 
Air  School  on  the  Cull. 

A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

Boys  sleep  on  screened  porches. 

All  forms  of  athletics  and  water 
sports.  Strong  college-bred  fac- 
ulty—a  teacher  to  every  20  boys. 
Kvery  boy  recites  every  day  in  every  class. 
Military  and  Naval  Training  undrr  U.  S. 
Gov't  Officers.  Separate  Department  for 
toys  8  to  15.  Separate  campus  ami  equip- 
ment.   Write  for  Catalogue  and  View  Hook. 


3ADKMY  R  1. 


GULFPOKT,  MISS. 


Bar  racks  "A,"  one  of 
the  fireproof  barracks 

ERN 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

\  SCHOOL  where  scholastic  attainment  is  the  goat. 
f\  Boys  thoroughly  prepared  for  college,  technical 
schools  and  for  business.  For  over  forty  years  this 
school  has  used  the  values  of  military  training  and 
supervised  athletics  in  contributing  to  academic  work 
of  highest  standing.  Senior  and  Junior  R.O.T.C. 
Annual  enrollment  continuously  for  16  years  has  ex- 
ceeded our  capacity.  Early  application  for  entrance  in 
September  is  necessary.     Address 

Box  44,  Alton,  Illinois 

COL.  GEO.  D.  EATON,  Supt. 

MAJOR  R.  L.  JACKSON,  Principal 


A  school  where  a  boy 
receives  thorough  training  in  the 
fundamentals  and  acquires  regular  habits 
of  study.    Each  boy  is  handled  as  an  individual. 
Clean    companionship.      Splendid    home    culture. 
Teacher-conducted  class  groups  visit  Chicago's   indus- 
tries,   business   houses   and  civic  centres.     Separate  school 
for   younger   boys.     All   sports.     Coaches   for   all   teams.     Every 
boy    takes    part   in    playground    activities   under    trained    directors. 
Two  Boy  Scout  troops.     R.  O.  T.  C.     For  catalog  address 
Ccl.  H.  D.  ABELLS,  Supt.,      Box  800,      Morgan  Park,      Chicago,   HI. 


A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  Founded  1867 

Unit  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Military  science  taught  by  U.  S.  Army  officer.  Colleere 
Preparatory,  Business  and  Music.  Naval  Training.  282 
Boys  enrolled  from  18  states  and  3  foreign  countries  last 
year.  All  sports.  $60,000  to  be  spent  in  improvements 
during  vacation.  A  broader  preparation  than  the  public 
school  can  give.     Catalog. 

Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  D.D.,    Rector,  Box  L 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


MKSOBM 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Develops  red-blooded   American   manhood, 

through  carefully  co-ordinated  military  and  aca- 
demic training.  Equipment  and  faculty  exceptional. 
Unit  R.  O.  T.  C.  College  Preparatory.  Business 
and  Music.  Graduates  admitted  without  examina- 
tion to  Universities.  "Big  Brother"  plan  of  govern- 
ment brings  boys  into  close  personal  touch  with 
instructors.  New  building  for  smaller 
boys.  All  Athletics.  Debating  and 
Literary  Societies.  Glee  Club,  Band 
and  Orchestra.  Special 
terms  to  good  musicians. 
Capacity  taxed  annu- 
ally. Early  enrollment 
necessary.     Address 

Ass't  Secretary, 

Mexico,  Mo. 

Write  about  our  Summer 
School- 


KEMPER 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 

It  is  the  Kemper  idea  to 
develop  both  mind  and  body. 
With  highest  scholastic 
standards,  Kemper  excels  in 
athletics  as  a  school — sports 
on  the  track  or  in  the  gym- 
nasium, baseball,  basketball, 
boxing,  swimming,  skating, 
tennis,  hikes,  etc. 

Up-to-date  forge,  machine  and 
wood-working  shops  satisfy  the 
love  of  "making  things."  For 
catalog  address 


Col.  T.    A. 

706  Third  St. 


JOHNSTON 

Boonville,  Mo. 


Ohio  Military  Institute 

r_  Purpose — Academic,   military  and   physical 

aP        training  under  personal  supervision. 
tH^       Scope — Prepares  for  college.     Lower  school 
S  for  boys  of  8  to  14  years.    Only  recommended 

W         boys  taken. 
Location — A   picturesque  suburb  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  great  art  and  music  center. 
Write  for  catalog  to 
A.  M.  HENSHAW^Supt.,  Box 51,  College  Hill,  Ohio 

MIAMI 
MILITARY    INSTITUTEJL 


CERMANTOWN 

NUI 


'MANTOWN        /"\TT¥/"X 

DAYTON,  UlilV co 


Bo»  72 


Where  right  habits  of  living  and  thought  are  instilled 
in  the  boy.  Promptness,  responsibility,  self-reliance 
and  willing  obedience  become  traits  of  Miami  Military 
character. 

High  Academic  Standards.  Small  classes,  individual 
attention  to  each  student.  Boys  are  taught  how  to  study. 
Competent  faculty.  All  athletics. 

Collegiate  courses.  Prep- 
aration for  Government 
Academies,  Higher  Colleges, 
Universities  and  Business. 
Military  training  under  U.S. 
Army  officers.  36th  year 
opensSeptember,1920.  Early 
application  advised.  For 
catalogue  address 

COL.  ORVON  GRAFF  BROWN,  Pres. 

RECREATIONAL  SUMMER  CAMP 
July  5  to  August  28 


Academic  tutoring 
military  training 
under  our  regular 
faculty  for  those 
\vh  o  want  it. 
Booklet. 


and 


fritoli^ 


Mnlftairy 
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Northwestern    Military    and   Naval   Academy 

7ft  mil  me         ^  virile  college-preparatory  school  on  the  high  shores  of  Lake  Geneva. 

/(/  illlltS  Government  based  on  Honorideals.  Thorough  military  and  naval  instruction. 
fmm  ChirtKTO  Visit  to  the  school  while  in  session  is  urged.  Every  improvement  in  sani- 
Jiuin  \~iflltugv  Nation,  heating,  lighting.  Fireproof.  Fixed  price  covers  board,  tuition, 
uniforms  and  all  necessary  expense  including  pocket  money.  Only  those  who  qualify  morally, 
academically,  physically  and  as  refined  gentlemen  receive  diplomas.  Automobile  corps  in- 
cludes tanks.  R.O.  T.  C.  Completion  of  buildings  gives  increased  capacity.  Limit.  220  selected  ' 
students.  Large  number  refused  annually  foe  lack  of  room.  Early  registration  necessary.  A 
naval  camp  and  school  during  summer  months  offering  unusual  features.    Catalog.    Address 

COLONEL  R.  P.  DAVIDSON.  Supt.  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 


STRENGTH 


STRENGTH  of  body, 
strength  of  mind, 
strength  of  character. 
These  are  the  essentials 
of  good  citizenship.  These 
are  the  rewards  of  the  boy 
who  puts  himself  in  har- 
mony with  the  splendid 
system  of  .training  at 

fgilitarg  $|cadeiiu) 

CFlSCOrAL         THE  AMERICAN   RUGBY 

Your  son  will  be  in  the  care 
of  men  who  have  made  the 
training  and  developing  of  boys 
a  life  study  and  a  life  work. 
They  will  develop  him  by  meth- 
ods that  will  interest  him  and 
stimulate  his  ambition.  He  will 
be  taught  to  stand  on  his  own 
feet  and  never  quit.  Catalog, 
address 

Box   12G.     Delafield.   Waukesha 
Co..  Wisconsin 


<yLv|£ 

Military 
Academy 

A    BOY  stu 
\~S+-  with  equa 

dies  and  plays 
zest  at  Culver. 

Specialized  instructors  keep  his  interest 

stimulated.      He 

works  hard  because 

^TaSuj' 

it's  part  of  the  game. 

<n9pr|&aL 

College  Preparatory 

and  Business 

«  »2P'5*^> 

courses.  For  catalog 

dffB^Ah. 

address  —  The 

«. I  TfSfi  f'  <ww/^k 

Executive  Officer. 

n  it^i^lrw^ 

Culver,  Indiana 

um^jmM^. 

ttrt/na  1  * 
It/ornia 


PAGE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boys 

The   Largest   of  Its    Class 
In  America 

Page  Military  Academy  builds  a  firm 
foundation  lor  a  successful  career.  Every- 
thing adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  small 
boys.  Military  training  fosters  exact- 
ness, cooperation,  self-reliance  and  initia- 
tive. Large,  modern  buildings;  seven 
acre  campus;  seventeen  resident  teachers. 
Let  our  catalog  tell  you  all  about  the 
school. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 
R.F.D.  No.  7,  Box  945,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PASADENA    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

Healthfully  and  beautifully  located  in  Sunny  Southern 
California.  Outdoor  sports  the  entire  year.  Every  modern 
comfort  and  convenience.  Truly  military  and  athletic,  but  aperial  cm- 
phanit  fin  acholarahip  and  character  training.  Besrins  with  nfth  ura<l<- 
and  rarries   work  through  hi?h  school  courses.    Small  classes,  constant 

Ssnonal  supervision. 
ddrest  tht)  Superintendent.  R.F.D.  2,  Box  12,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy 

San  Rafael,  California 

43rd  year  opens  September  6th.  Early  registration  neces- 
sary.   For  illustrated  catalog  address 

REX  D.  SHERER.  HrciJent,  San  Rafael 


Texas     Military    College 

TERRELL,  TEXAS 

A  school  for  manly  boys  taught  by  real  men. 

Both  cavalry  and  artillery  instruction  free.  Only 

private  school  in  America  to  meet  Government 

standards  for  SATC  during  War.      Enrollment 

strictly  limited,    taking   boys  from   7th   grade 

through    Junior  College  and   giving_  them 

pleasant  school  life  and  real  education  by 

close,  personal  contact  with  trained  men  as 

companions    and   teachers.    Complete  equipment, 

new  gymnasium,   salt-water  swimming    pool,    all 

athletics,  ideal  Southern  climate.      Address 

Col.  LOUIS  C.  PERRY,  Ph.D.,  Pres. 


C@=I£dltacaftii®inial 


BEACON 

A  Country-City  Boarding  and  Day  School 

For  Boys  and  Girls  of  All  Ages 

Distinctly  college  preparatory,  covering  all 
grades  from  kindergarten  to  college.  Special 
diploma  courses  for  students  not  wishing  to 
enter  college.  Household  Arts, > I usic,  Art,  Sec- 
retarial and  Business  Courses.  Faculty  of  ex- 
perienced collegegraduates.  3-acre  estate  with 
5  buildings  in  Boston's  most  beautiful  sub- 
urb. 85  acres  and  5  buildings  in  the  Blue  Hill 
region,  15  miles  from  Boston.  Hillsview, 
the  school's  summer  camp,  is  used  for  week 
end  sports  and  games.    For  catalog  address 

MRS.  ALTHEA  H.  ANDREW,  Principal 
1440  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass. 

54th  Year 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $375-$475  Per  year.  Special 
Course  in  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W,  PEIRCE,  Litt.D.,  Principal 

CUSHING  ALAUtlu  I  Mt.  Wachusett  Region 
For  bo\  s  and  girls  who  desire  best  at  moderate  cost.  Pre- 
pares for  College,  Scientific  Schools  and  Business.  Music, 
Household  Arts,  Manual  Training.  7  buildings.  Athletic 
fields.    20  acre  campus. 

H.  S.  COWELL,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Principal 


TILTON  SEMINARY  "^SSSSS^ST 

For  y(>unz  men  and   W"tiien.      Prep.-iration  for  college  and  business. 
Courses  f<>r  High  School  Graduates.     Home  economics.     Christian  in- 
ftaanee.     10  building*.      New  25-acre  athletic  field.      Lower  school 
for  young  boys.      Endowment  permits  moderate  cost. 
GEORGE  L.  PLIMPTON,  Principal,  52  School  St.,  Tllton,  N.  H. 


ColbyAcademy 

In  the  New  Hampshire  Hills.  Location  unsurpassed.  Co-educutlonal. 
Meets  eollejce  requirements,  (ieneral  courses.  Domestic  Arts,  Munie. 
Modern  buildings.  Exceptional  scientific  equipment.  Gymnasium. 
Athletic  field  Endowment.  Founded  1837.  Boston  Office  Tremont  Temple. 


G.  H.  BARRETT,  Ph.B..  Headmaster 


New  London,  New  Hampshire 


KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY  2£S£ySehSS 

with  a  moderate  tuition.  1 08th  year  opens  Sept.  15th.  High 
elevation.  Eight  building,,  100  acres.  Farm,  Separate  dor- 
mitories for  Rirh  and  boys.  New  Gymnasium.  Playing  Gelds. 
Outing    Club    for   winter  sports.     Address 

Charles  Alden  Tracy,  Headmaster,  Merlden.  N.  H. 

Parsonsfield  Seminary  North  LY,.0."'""* 

Pol  boys  and  girl-*.  In  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains. 
200  acres.  4    buildings.    Invigorating  air.    All  sports.    College 

preparatory  course.     Domestic  Science,    Agriculture.     Kn- 

uowment   permits  $.100  to  rover   all   expense.      Booklet. 
WESLEY  S0WLE,  A.B.,  Principal.  Box  7,  Kezar  Fall,,  Main  , 


George  School 

A  Home  School  in  the  Country  For  Boys  and  Girls 

Separate  dormitories.  Courses  broad  and  thorough. 
Each  student  studies  under  supervision  of  principal. 
Graduates  succeed  in  college.  Special  courses.  Ath- 
1  tics,  gymnasium,  pool.  227  wooded  acres  and  open 
country  on  Neshaminy  creek.  Endowed — rates  mod- 
erate. .  Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

George  A.  Walton,  A.M.,   Box  274,  George  School,  Pa. 


WYOMING    SEMINARY 

A  co-educational  school  where  boys  and  girls  get  a 
vision.  College  preparation.  Business,  Music,  Art, 
Oratory  and  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Military 
training,  Gymnasium  and  Athletic  field.  76th  year. 
Endowed.  Catalog. 
L.  L.  SPRAGUE,  D.D.,  President    -    -    Kingston,  Pa. 

Dickinson  Seminary 

Preparation  for  College  a  Specialty.  Experienced  teachers. 
Strong  courses  in  Business,  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Art,  Crafts, 
Expression.    All  sports.  Athletic  field.    Pool.    Gymnasiums. 
Co-ed.    Separate  dormitories.     High  ideals.    Rates  $500. 
Pres.,   ltlNJAMlN  C.  C0.NNEU.   D.U.,        Box  L,    WUliamtport,    Pa. 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL,  ^kTxV 

An  unusually  complete  Day  School.   College  Preparation. 
Household  and  Fine  Arts,  Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool. 
Six  year  High  School  Course  for  Girls.   Six  year  Elementary 
Course  (or  Boys  and  Girls.   Catalog  upon  request. 
HENRY  CARR  PEARSON,  Principal 

Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York  City 

QTAPIfFV  QCMIMADV  Beautiful  country  site  on 
OlAKtVtl  OLIVIIINAKI  Seneca  Lake.  Endowed 
school'.  Modern  plant.  For  both  sexes,  eleven  years  and  up- 
ward. Prepares  for  hest  colleges  and  business.  Advanced 
courses  in  Art  and  Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards. 
Secure  rooms  early.     Rates,  $335  to  $375. 

Marl  mi  sum rln  II.   I  I.D.,   IV,  si, lent.         Box  487,     Luk.nioot,  N.  V. 


Emory  and  Henry  College 

(For  Men) 
Emory,  Virginia 

Martha  Washington  College 

(For  Women) 
Abingdon,  Virginia 

Co-ordinate  Standard  Colleges.  Fif- 
teen units  for  admission.  Located  in 
Southwest  Virginia.  Altitude  2100  feet. 
Unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  health- 
fulness. 

For  catalog  and  book  of  views  of  either  school, 
address 

CHAS.  C.  WEAVER,  President 


GRAND  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

Founded  1831.  Strictly  high-grade  co-educational  prepar- 
atory school.  Exceptional  equipment  made  possible  by 
endowment.  New  dormitories  and  gymnasium.  Strong 
departments  in  Music  and  Oratory.    Rates  $400.00. 

Earl  W.  Hamlin,  Principal  Box  7,  Anstinbnrf ,  Ohio 

WAYLAND  ACADEMY 

BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 

Established  1856.  Co-educational.  Large  endowment.  In 
healthful  hill  country  of  southern  Wisconsin.  6  modern 
buildings.  20acres;  athletic  field;  large  lake.  A  Christian 
home  school  preparing  for  all  colleges.  Courses,  8th  grade 
to  1st  year  college.  Piano,  violin,  vocal,  elocution,  stenog- 
raphy. Expenses,  $500.  For  Catalog  address 
1  REGISTRAR,  Box  AC,  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 


VoeafeBoinafl  anadl  Pir©ff©8gi©iraa]l 


A  School  Founded  on  a  Cultural  Basis 

The  training  develops  a  strong  and  pleasing  personality, 
freedom  of  speech,  a  well  modulated  voice,  poise,  self-assur- 
ance, and  control  in  delivery. 

MORSE    SCHOOL  OF   EXPRESSION 
Musical  Art  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Williams   School 
>f  Expression 


Teachers'    Course;    Lyceum 

1  ;  I  >ramatir  Course  and 

Genera]  Culture  Course.  Grad- 
uates eligible  to  teach  In  N.  Y. 
State  Public  Schools  without 
Dormitories 
and    Auditorium.     F01 

tagUC  address 

THE  REGISTRAR 
S  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

,  \   School  year  opens  Sept.  22nd 
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Babson  Institute 

For  Training  Men  to  Become 

Business  Executives 

Under   the   direction    of  the    Babson    Statistical    Organization. 

Intensive  one  or  two  year  resident  training  for  young  men 
who  by  inheritance,  ability  or  other  circumstances  are  to  occupy 
positions  of  authority,  responsibility  and  trust. 

Our  men  learn  by  doing  while  they  are  studying — small 
classes  on  the  conference  and  laboratory  basis. 

Practical  Economics  and  the  handling  of  Commodities. 
Financial  Management  and  the  care  of  Property. 
Business  Psychology  and  the  influencing  of  Men. 
Personal  Efficiency  and  the  control  of  one's  self. 

Courses  include  manufacturing,  financing,  banking,  mer- 
chandising, domestic  and  foreign  trade,  investments,  account- 
ancy, business  management,  labor  problems,  written  and  oral 
expression,  individual  efficiency,  and  specialized  research  work. 

The  School  Trains  for  Leadership 

Only  a  limited  number  accepted. 

For  catalog  of  Babson   Institute  address 

E.  HAYWARD,  Registrar 

Babson  Institute 


ROGER  W.  BABSON 
President 


350  Washington  St. 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


SIDNEY  A.  LINNEKIN 
Vice  President 


rth^^tetl 
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University 

J  School^CommerceL. 

f  \A 'University -Professional School 

FALL  SEMESTER— Full-time  Day  Work 
on  Evanston  Campus,  and  part  time  Even- 
ing Courses  in  the  University  Building  in 
the  heart  of  Chicago.  Starts  September  23. 

Graduate  Division — One  year  graduate  work,  lead- 
ing to  degree,  Master  in  Business  Administration. 
Open  to  students  having  a  professional  or  bachelor's 
degree  from  an  institution  of  approved  standing. 
Bulletin  No.  51 . 

Undergraduate  Division — 2-year  course,  leading 
to  degree.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce.  Open 
to  students  with  2  years  of  credit  from  a  college  of 
approved  standing.  (To  students  with  less  than  2 
years  of  credit.  Northwestern  University  offers  a 
2-year  Pre-Commerce  Course.) 
Bulletin  No.  1. 

Address  inquiries  to  School  of  Commerce 
31  West  Lake  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Law  School  of  Cumberland  University 

A  One  Year  Course  covering  the  entire  field  of  American 
Law.  Daily  Lessons  assigned  from  the  standard  text-books 
of  the  profession.  Not  a  lecture  school.  Daily  Moot  Court 
practice.  More  than  four  thousand  alumni,  representatives 
of  whom  have  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  of  many  of  the  states, 
and  have  become  Governors,  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress.  Seventy-fourth  year  beginning  second  YVednes- 
day  in  September,  1920.  For  Catalogue  address 
Law  School,  Box  22,  Lebanon,'  Tenn. 

University  of  Louisville — College  of  Dentistry 

Offers  a  four  year  course  leading  to  D.D.S.  degree.  Term 
opens  September  28th.  1920.  Registration  closes  October  8th. 
Co-educational.    Address 


D.D.S.,    Dean,    Louisville,    Kentucky 


TILEST0N 


CCol! 


ege 


Worcester,  Mass. 

Announces  a  Series  of  Specialized  Programs 

1.    Diplomacy,  the  Consular  Service, 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Social  and  Economic  Reconstruction. 
Industrial  Chemistry. 
Sanitation  and  Public  Health. 
Engineering. 
High  School  Teaching. 
These  courses  arc  combined  with  the  fundamental 
academic  subjects  which  form  the  true   basis  of  a 
liberal  education. 

EDMUND  C.  SANFORD,  President 

Worcester,  Mass. 

For  information,  address  the  President's  office 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Charles  Waldo 

HASKINS 
INSTITUTE 

Founded  jby 
Elijah  W  Sells 


Accountancy 

offers  today  to  young 
men  of  character, 
ambition  and  ability 
an  opportunity  which 
extends  to  every 
phase  of  business 
and  governmental  ac- 
tivity. 

Charles  Waldo  Haskins  Institute  specializes  in  the 
training  of  young  men  for  this  dignified  profession. 
Junior  and  Senior  preparatory  sections  for  those  not 
qualified  for  advanced  work.  School  opens  Septem- 
ber 15th.  Day  and  evening  sessions.  For  informa- 
tion orjnterview,  address 

DR.  FRANK  A.  FALL,  Executive  Secretary 
469  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Harvard    Dental    School 


A  Department  of 
Harvard  University. 
Modern  buildings  and  equipment.  Degree  of  D.M.D. 
Certificates  from  recognized  preparatoiy  schools  accepted 
for  entrance  September  1920.  One  year  in  college  required 
for  entrance  1921.  Fall  term  opens  September  27,  1920. 
Catalog.     Eugene  H.  Smith.  P.M. P.,  Dean.  Boston,  Mass. 


For  sixty  years  the  leading  American  Business  College.  Trains  thoroly  for  Office 
Work  and  obtains  employment  lor  students  who  can  be  recommended  for  efficiency  and 
¥L°a.d  character.  Intensive  vocational  courses  in  Accounting,  Business, 
Civil  bervice,  Secretarial  and  other  studies  leading  to  dignified  positions, 
good  salaries,  rapid  promotion,  and  the  best  chance  to  use  to  advantage 
a  high  school  or  college  education. 

Experienced,  efficient,  faithful  teachers.    Strong  lecture  courses.    Ideal 
location.    Moderate  expenses.    $i8s   pays  total  cost  of  tuition,  books 
and  board  foi  13  weeks. 
Exceptional  opportunities  for  self-help  to  young  men  and  women  of  the  right  sort. 
Write  for  illustrated  prospectus.    Address 

CLEMENT  C.  GAINES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Box  938,   Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Tear 
Course 


Send  for 

special 

catalog. 


Business 
Administration 

Young  men  trained  for  executive  posi- 
tions. Training  includes  essentials  of  a 
University  Course.  Graduates  in  demand. 
Strong  faculty.      Other  courses  are  :    Ac- 

B      counting.  Secretarial,  Spanish. 
JJRDETT 
COLLEGE 

Established  1879       BOSTON  (11),  MASS. 


Accountancy 

and  Business  Administration 

Pace  Institute,  through  its  Daytime  and  Evening 
Courses  in  Accountancy  and  Business  Administra- 
tion, gives  ambitious  men  and  women  market  value 
as  certified  public  accountants,  controllers,  cost 
analysts,  tax  specialists,  treasurers,  and  general 
executives. 

A  Special  Nine  Weeks'  Summer  Day  Course  begins 
July  7.  This  course  will  be  of  interest  to  high-school 
and  college  graduates  planning  to  enter  Accountancy 
or  Business,  and  to  teachers.  A  limited  number  of 
scholarships  are  available  to  teachers  without 
charge.    Send  for  Bulletin  L. 

Pace   Institute 

Hudson  Terminal  30  Church  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Russell  Sage  College 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in  connection 
with  Emma  Willard  School 

A  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Designed  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
particularly  on  vocational  and  professional 
lines.  Secretarial  Work,  Household  Economics 
and  Industrial  Arts.  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees. 
Address  Secretary 
KUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE  TROT,  N.  Y. 


Skidmore  School  Aris 

Charles  Henry  Keyes,  Ph.D.,  President 

A  woman's  college  offering  broad  general  courses  with 
splendid  opportunity  for  specialization.  Secretarial,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Physical  Education.  Fine  and  Applied 
Art,  Music  and  General  courses,  with  related  subjects. 
B.  S.  degree  or  Teacher's  and  Supervisor's  certificate. 
For  catalog  address 
Secretary,  Box  F        Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


THE  GARLAND  SCHOOL 
OF  HOMEMAKING 

A  special  school  which  qualifies  girls  to  preside  over  and 
maintain  well  ordered  homes. 
MARGARET  J.  STANNARD,  Director,   2  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mas». 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School 

One  and  two-year  Normal  and  Home-making   courses.     Trains  for 
teachers  of  cookery,  sewing,  matrons,  dietitians.     Normal  Donu-stlc 
Science  Training.     Red  Cross  Work.     Graduates  occupy  exceptions! 
positious>    Opens  Sept.  28,  1920      Address 
Mrs.  F.  A.  WETHERED,  158  Institute  Road,  Worcester,  Masi. 


Study 

Dentistry 

at  the 

INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


DENTISTRY  offers  unusual  op- 
portunities as  a  career.  Study 
here.  Augmented  curriculum.  4- 
year  course.  Able  faculty.  Clini- 
cal facilities  unexcelled.  Modern, 
complete  equipment  all  depart- 
ments. New  college  building. 
Tuition  moderate.  College  year 
ins  Oct  .4.  F.R.Henshaw,  Dean. 


9  W.  North  St 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Founded  by  CLARA  BAUR 


More  than  half  a  century  in  the  front  rank  of  American 
Music  Schools.  Unsurpassed  in  faculty  and  equipment. 
Preparatory,  Normal  and  Artist  Departments.  Exceptional 
advantages  for  post-graduate  and  repertoire  work;  advanced 
study  in  Theory  and  Composition;  Orchestral  Training, 
Opera,  Expression,  Languages,  Literature,  Public  School 
Music  and  Drawing.  Engagements  for  grad- 
uates. Attractively  appointed  residence  build- 
ings. Master  Violin  Class  under  Eugene  Ysaye 
''King  of  Violinists."    For  catalog  address 

Incorporated         MISS  BE  RTHA  BAUR.  Highland  Ave.  and  Oak  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


mmk ; 

*S     Inrnrnn  rated  MISS 


[TiiACA  (T)NSERM\TORY 

Special  advantages  to  those   looking  J 

to  educational  or  concert  work.  All   ^    jrr  tct/s 

instruments.  Vocal,  Dramatic  Art  and    |\/|w^lv» 

Physical  Training.    Graduates  of  Mil-   \S  \ 

sical.  Public   Speaking  and   Physical 

Training  Departments  eligible  to  teach  in  N.  Y.  State 

Public  Schools  without  State  Certificate.    Dormitories 

and  Concert  Hall. 

School  of  Piano  Tuning  in  Connection 

Address  THE  REGISTRAR,  5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca, N.  Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY 

SEVCIK,  teacher  of  Kubelik  and  other  famous 
artists,  the  world's  greatest  Violin  Teacher,  is 
under  engagement  as  a  member  of  the  faculty 
for  the  season  of  1  920-21.  Preparatory  classes 
begin  June  7th  and  July  5th. 


^"y^XJniversitV 
VgPSchool  olMusic 

MARTA  MILINOWSK1,  B.A..  Director 

The  Music  School  with  College  Standards. 
Degree,  Diploma,,  and  special  courses 
for    the    professional    and    the   amateur. 

Delightful  dormitory  for  girls. 

For  further  information  address 

The  Director,    Box   100,    Lake  Forest,    III. 

Credits  allowed  by  Lake  Forest  College 
and  Ferry  Hall  for  Music  School  work 


INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART  of  the  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

An  endowed  school.  Frank  Damrosch,  Diractor.  Provides  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  musical  education  in  all  branches  and  equipped 
to  give  highest  advantages  to  most  exceptional  talents.      Address 

SECRETARY.  1 20  CUremont  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Trains  for  supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools.  Voice, 
Harmony,  History.  Form,  Ear  Training.  Sight  Singing, 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  conducting.  Limited  number.  Catalog. 

59  Main  Street  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


The  Sargent  School  firdS0cnal 

Established  1881. 
Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  P.  A.  SARGENT.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

THE  ITHACA  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

School  Year  Opens  September  22nd. 

Twivyrar  Normal  Course.     Graduates  eligible  to  teach  in  N.  Y.  Slate 
Puhlir  Schools  without  State  Certificate.     Course  includes  athletics, 
dancing,   fencing,  public  speaking,   games.      Co-educati..nal.     Dor- 
mitories.     For  catalogue  address 
THE  REGISTRAR,  5  De  Witt  Park.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

is  the  key  to  the  attractive 
profession  of 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS 

ATHLETIC  COACHES 

and  PLAYGROUND 

SUPERVISORS 

Two  year  course  leading  to  well  paid  position*  in 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  community  centres, 
industrial  gymnasiums,  banks,  department  stores, 
etc.  Free  graduate  placing  bureau.  Strong  faculty. 
Separate  classes  for  men  and  women  in  some  subjects. 
Term  begins  Sept.  21st.     View  book  and  catalog  fiee. 


77it*  fntire  building  is  de- 
rotrd  to  the  college  work. 
i  "Q  pool,  gymna- 
sium*. Dancing  auditorium. 
Separate        dormitory     for 

"  nam. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGER 

otccrtdttrd 
Address  Dept.  D-7. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Co-tthitational 

4200  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Physical  Education  for  Women 

Accredited 
Two  Year  Normal  Course  for  Directors  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Playground  Supervisors,  Dancing  Teachers  and 
Swimming  Instructors.  Thoiough  preparation  in  all 
branches  under  strong  faculty  of  experienced  men. and 
women.     Fine  Dormitory  for  non-resident  students. 

17th  Session  opens  Sept.  23,  1920 
Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 
I*"or  illustrated   catalog  address  Frances  Musselman, 
Principal.  Box  25,  430  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.   III. 


Lesley  School  of  Household  Arts 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  GRADE  WORK 

Home  efficiency  and  dietetics.     Dormitory  accommodation. 
Address 

MRS.  EDITH  LESLEY  WOLFARD 
29  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


®rjr  iFanntP  A.  #>mUh 

Sunbrrgartrn    Sraitmm    Srljool 

Our  graduates  in  groat  demand.  Intensive  courses  in  theory 
and   practice.        School    residence    for    a    limited    number. 
Grounds  for  athletics  and  outdoor  life.     Catalog. 
MiNMI.  A.  SMITH,  1'riii.,  1130  lranistan   Ave.,   Kiiclc<.port,    Conn, 


FROESEL  LEAGUE  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

2-year  normal  course;  special  and  KTa<luate  courses.  Model  kinder- 
garten and  primary  school.  Practice,  kindergartens.  Students'  Resi- 
dence.    Catalog  K. 

MRS.  MARION  B.  B.  LANGZETTEL.  Director 
1 1 2  East  7 1  st  Street New  York 

HARRIETTE  MELISSA  MILLS 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Affiliated  with  New  York  University.  Faculty  of  wide 
reputation.  Residence  for  students.  2  year  course. 
Students  placed  in  excellent  positions.  Catalog.  Address 
Miss  Habrjette  Melissa  Mills,  Principal,  \ineL,  N.  Y. 
Univ.  Bldg.,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 


MISS  ILLMAN'S  SCHOOL  for  KINDERGARTNERS 

Junior,  Senior  and   Graduate  Courses.     Primary  methods. 
Practice    Kindergartens.      Home-like    Students'    residence. 
For  particulars  address    A.  T.  ILLMAN,  Principal 
Box  D,  3600  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teachers  in  demand.  Salaries 
rapidly  increasing.  Combined  Professional  and  Cultural 
Education.  College  accredited.  Diploma.  2  years.  Three 
and  four  year  courses.  Four  Dormitories  on  College  Grounds. 
For  catalog  address 
Box  72,   2944  Michigan    Boulevard,    Chicago,    Illinois 


BOSTON.  MASS.       45th  year  begins  Oct.  4th 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF   FINE   ARTS 

Instructors:  Drawing  and  Painting—  Philip  L.  Hale,  F.  A. 
Bosley.  W.  James,  L.  P.  Thompson.  R.  McLellan;  Model- 
ing— Charles  Grady;  Design — Huger  Elliott,  H.  H.  Clark, 
Scholarships  and  Traveling  Scholarships.  For  circular, 
address 

A.    F.    BROOKS.    Manager 


The  School  of  Domestic  Architecture 

and  LANDSCAPE         For 
ARCHITECTURE     Women 

4  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Philadelphia  School  of  Design 

For  Women.  Established  1844.  Fine  Arts,  Design  in  all 
branches.  Interior  Decoration,  etc.  Art  study  with  business* 
value.  Graduates  in  demand  at  good  salaries.  Booklets: 
Box  14,  Broad  and  Master  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  Haven  Normal 


School  of 
Gymnastics 

1466  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  34th  year.  Kits  for 
teaching,  physical  training,  playground  work.  Bureau  of 
Appointments.  Dormitories.  2  gymnasiums.  New  Dining 
Hall.  10  buildings.  Enclosed  3-acre  campus.  Boathouse, 
athletic  fields,  250  acres  on  Sound. 


Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

779  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

32nd  year.  New  building.  Courses  of  one,  two  and  three 
years.  Present  conditions  created  great  demand  for  our 
graduates.  Courses  in  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Playgrounds. 
Summer  Camp.    Apply  to  The  Secretary. 

RICE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

OF  THE  SPOKEN  WORD 

Oak  Bluffs,  Martha's  Vineyard  Island,  Mass.  Overlook- 
ing the  Sea.  Leland  Powers  method  taught.  Two  succes- 
sive terms — four  weeks  each.     First  term  opens  July  0. 


LELAND  POWERS  SCHOOL 

of  the  Spoken   Word 

Distinguished  for  the  success  of  its  graduates. 

For  catalog  address 

THE  REGISTRAR,  Upper  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 


Largest  School  of    Oratory,    Belles-lettres    and 

Pedagogy  in  America,    Summer   Session,    ti^t 
year.     Degrees  granted.    Address 

HARRY   SEYMOUR    ROSS,   Dean 
HUNTINGTON    CHAMBERS  BOSTON 


The   Elizabeth   (N.   J.)    General    Hospital 

Offers  a  complete  course  in  nursing  to  desirable  candidates. 

An   allowance    of    $36  i?  given   at  completion  of    first  three 
months,  $15  a   month    for   remainder  ol    first  year  and  the 
second  year,  and  $20  u  month  for  the  third  year.   Rem 
echool.      Address  J-)iKbc  jKtss  of  NUBSES,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


[Colorado  jSchoolyMmepJ 

Golden  I 


Courses  in  Metal  Mining,  Metallurgy,  and 
Mining  Geology.  New  courses  in  Petroleum 
and  Oil  Geology.  Free  scholarships  available. 

Autumn  Term  begins  Sept.  6,  1920. 

Registrar,  Box  703,   School  of  Mines,  Golden,   Colorado 


South 
Dakota 


School  of  Mines 

RAPID  CITY,  S.  D.        —% 

A  State  institution  located  at  gateway 
of  the  beautiful  Black  Hills,  a  magnifi- 
cent  outdoor  laboratory   and  home  of 
one  of  the  world's  biggest  gold  mines. 
Institution  has  strong   staff  of  experi- 
enced technical  men,  modern  equip- 
ment and  up  to  date  library.    Tuition 
very  low.     Graduates  in  big  demand. 
Will  be  ulad  to  hear  from  students  in- 
terested in  taking  a  mining  or  metal- 
lurgical course. 

Address  P  r  e  «  1  d  e  n't,  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  STATE  SCHOOL  OF 
MINES. 


Be 
a 


Mining  Engineer 


'  A  great  profession  not  overcrowded.  The' 
Michigan  College  of  Mines  (est. 1886).  located  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  greatest  copper  mining  districts 
of  the  world,  offers  a  unique  combination  of  the- 
oretical instruction  with  practical  experience  in  a 
four  year  course  which  can  be  completed  in  three 
calendar  years.  Its  breadth  affords  foundation 
for  expert  specialization  in  that  field  of  engineering 
which  most  appeals  to  the  student.  Great  mines, 
mills,  smelters,  electrolytic  and  power  plants  are 
practically  a  part  of  the  college  equipment  and 
constitute  a  factor  of  enormous  value  in  the  course 
of  instruction.  Managers  of  large  operations  regu- 
larly lecture  to  classes.  Region  affords  unusual 
opportunities  for  geological  study.  Nine  buildings. 
Advanced  Methods.  Vigorous  Athletics,  Bowling, 
Billiards.Tobogganing.  "M.C.M.  Men  MakeGood." 
For  descriptive  book  address  266  College  Ave., 
Houghton,  Mich. 


Michigan 


College 
of 


Mi 


ines 


Electrical 

ng   men  of  ambit 
industries.      Cone 

Engineering 


men  with   training  are  in  de- 
mand. For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,    this  school  has 
been  training   men  of   ambition  and    limited   time,  for  the 
electrical     industries.  _  Condensed  _ course     in      Electrical 

enables  grad- 
uates to  se- 
cure    good 

positions  and  promotions.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics,  Steam  and  Gas  Engines  and  Mechani- 
cal Drawing.  Students  construct  dynamos,  install  wiring  and 
test  electrical   machinery.      Cour.-e    with  diploma  complete 

In  One  Year 

Over      3000      men      trained.      Thoroughly 
equipped     fireproof     dormitories,     dining 
hall,  laboratories,  shops. 
Free  catalog.  28th  year  opens  Sept.  29,1920 
BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

108  TAKOMA  AVE.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Tri-State  College   of    Engineering 

Make  you  a  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  or  Chemical  Engi- 
neer in  two  years,  {'260  covers  tuition,  board  and  furnished 
room  for  48  weeks.  Preparatory  courses  at  same  rate.  No 
entiance  examination.  10  D  Street,  Angola,  Indiana 

New  Mexico  State  School  of  Mines 

Mining,    Metallurgical,    Geological   and  Civil   Engineering. 
Technical  Faculty.    Low  cost.    Recognized  by  Government. 
Short  course — educational   opportunities.     Mining  district. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
A.  X.  ILLINSKI,  President  Socorro,  New  Mexico 


<3orfcon 


Theological,    Missionary,    Religious- 
Educational  College  course  of  4  years, 
:ollege  degree  oi  1  h.B.  Graduate  School 
ol  Theology,   3  year  course,  degree  of 
B.D.     Two-year    Collegiate   Training 
course,     Interdenominational,  evangelistic.     New,  fire- 
proof buildings,  with  dormitories.    Organized  religious 
win  k  ;md  self-support.      Catalog. 
Nathan  it.  Wood,  PresM  tJonlon  ltilil<>  tollrgT.  Iloston.  Mass. 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Established  1866.  Three  U  course.  College  prepara- 
tion desired.  The  curriculum  Includes  systematic  study  of 
the  theological  writings  oi  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  spirit- 
ual Interpretation  ol  the  Scriptures.  Couises  l>v  <  orrespon- 
dence  h  hen  desired*  Foi  catalogue  and  Information,  add  it*.. 
WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President 
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ACERWOOD 

Devon.  Pa. 


A  csrurnnr)      Educates     boys    and    girls 
rtcerwoou     who  are    normal  in  sociai 

Tutoring         life  but    require  special  at- 
c    L        I  tention     in    studies.      Kin- 

ocnooi  dergarten    tbrough    high 

school.    Vocational  training  in  farming  and 
domestic   science.     Faculty   of   specialists. 

DevereUX      An  exclusive  country  home 
.  .  near  Berwyn,  Pa.,  u>  meet 

Manor  every  need  of  children  seri- 

ously handicapped  by  mental  and  physical 
limitations.     35  acres  of  lawns  and  wood- 
land.     Specially    qualified    medical     staff; 
well  equipped  sanitarium  department. 
For  information  address 

Mist   Devereux,  Box  D,  Devon,  Pa. 


A  Home  School  for 

Subnormal  Children 

THE  BANCROFT  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  oldest  a".d  best  schools  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
A  winter  and  a  summer  home.  Equipment  unexcelled. 
For  information  address 

Box  /.;_?,  H  addon  field,  N.  J. 
E.  A.  Farrington,  M.D.  Jenzia  Coulson  Cooley 

SYCAMORE   FARM   SCHOOL 

FOR  BACKWARD  AND  NERVOUS  CHILDREN 

Individual  instruction.  Home  privileges.  For  circular 
and  particulars  address  the  school. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care  and 
.training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are  unable 
to  attend  public  or  private  schools.  Dept.  of  Domestic 
Science  for  older  girls.     14  miles  from  Phila.     Booklet. 

Mollie  A.  Woods,  Frin.,  Box  160,  Roslyn.Pa. 

THE      HEDLEY      SCHOOL 

For  children  of  slightly  retarded  mentality.  Individual 
instruction  along  normal  lines.  Latent  abilities  developed. 
Ideal  Home  life.     Association  with  normal  children. 

J.    Roger    Hedlev,    M.D.,   Resident  Physician. 

Mrs.  J.    Roger  Hedley,    (N.  Y.  Univ.),   Prin. 
Box  D.  Glenside,  Penna.  (12  miles  from   Philadelphia.) 

STEWART  HOME  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 
A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful  Country  Estate  of 
500  acres  in  thefamous  Blue  GrassRegionof  Kentucky.  Five 
buildings — Cottage  Plan.    Write  for  Illustrative  Catalogue. 
Dr.  John  P.  Stewart,    Box  C,   Frankfort,  Kentucky 

THE  TROWBRIDGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

A  Home  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward  Children. 
The  Best  in  the  West.  Endorsed  by  Educators  and 
Physicians. 

E.  HAYDN  TROWBRIDGE.  M.D. 
Chambers  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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TAMMER 


NO 
MORE 


S" 
Kill  the  fear  of  stammering.  Re-education  the 
key.  The  widely  famed  Hatfield  Method  fully 
outlined  in  an  accurate,  dependable,  worth- 
while book— "HOW  TO  STOP  STAMMER- 
ING." It  has  inspired  thousands.  Order  a  copy  today. 
llll.    II  \  1  Ml  1.11   INSTITUTE,   109  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois 


STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.  Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world,  curing  all  forms  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natural  method.      Write  today. 

Norih-Western  School  for  Stammerers,  Inc.,  2319  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wil. 


TAMMERER 


Our   course  of  private  lessons  will  correct  your 
impediments.  Write  for  bookie  tijescribingcourse. 


BOSTON   STAMMERERS'    INSTITUTE 

Founded  1867.      Samuel  S.  Robbins,  Principal 
Huntington    Avenue,     Boston,   Mass. 
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s 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  full  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  President, 
4281  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


CLERICAL    TYPES 


by  Rev.  James  M.  Campbell  ("Hamish  Mann"),  presents, 
in  a  series  of  twenty  delightful  sketches,  character  studies 
of  as  many  ministers.  The  criticisms  are  keen  and  to  the 
point  but  essentially  human  and  good-humored.  The  book 
abounds  in  good  sense  touched  here  and  there  by  flashes  of 
trenchant  wit  mingled  with  affecting  pathos. 

I2mo.  Cloth.    $1.25;  by  mail  ti.37. 
Font  &  Wagnalh  Company,      354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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DETROIT. 

lb*  Auto  Center  is  the. 


.Logical  Place 
To 


The  Anta 

and  Tractor 

Business  is  the 

greatest  in  the  World. 

Millions  of  machines  in  use  -— 

thousands  more  sold  daily.  Wonder- 

ful  opportunities   for  young  men   In  en 

unlimited  field.    Our  coarse  prepares  you 

r       to  open  a  garage,  cell  autoa,  trucks  or  tractors. 

work  in  factory,  garage  or  service  station.  Good 

jobs  with  bis  futures. 

Earn$100to$400  Monthly 

< >ur  course  is  complete  and  easily  un- 
derstood. Gives  thorough  knowledge 
of  Auto  business.  Big  demand  for  our 
students.     Detroit  trained   men  set 
preference. 

TRACTOR  COURSE  INCLUDED 
with  Auto  Course.     Brazing,  Welding 
and  Tire  Repairing1  taught  separately. 

LEADING  AUTO  FACTORIES 
heartily  endorse  our  equipment  and 
methods  of  instruction.  In  fact,  they 
assisted  in  outlining  present  Course* 
■  Catalog  FREE.  Fully  Illustrated.  ( 
Gives  complete  information:  explains 
Course;  shows  equipment  and  quotes 
letters  from  graduates,  forttive  Guar, 
antee.    Write  today. 


DETROIT 
TH£  HUB!  OF  THE  AUTO  IIDUSTRY 


FACTORIES        CflTVf 


Michigan  State  Auto  School, 

*farf  P«*«»-**i/v»  A^o  S^Shx**  Jtm+rrca '  —  >  tt»  t»ar*  of  »1  Auto  tnduvtty" 

ii$lrtr*S*£23'Zt  Detroit,  Mich. U.S.A. 


IRELAND 

STIRRING    BOOKS    IN   PROSE 
and  VERSE  by  IRISH  WRITERS 


Lane's   English-Irish    Dictionary 

A  storehouse  of  learning  and  a  unique  repository  of 
the  language  of  the  Irish  race,  containing  100,000 
vocabulary  terras,  including  phrases  and  proverbs. 
Prepared  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinals  Farley 
and  Logue,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  and  other  notable 
Irishmen.  Green  Cloth,  zvilh  gold  lettering,  1777  pages, 
$7. so;  by  mail,  $7.76. 

In  The  Celtic  Past 

By  Ethna  Carbery  (Mrs.  Anno  MacManus) 
Nine  picturesque  Irish  legends  told  with  all  the 
fascinating  quality  that  marks  the  work  of  this 
gifted  daughter  of  Erin.  Nothing  in  the  re- 
vival of  Irish  literature  is  more  thoroughly  Irish 
than  these  stories  which  have  a  generous  share 
of  that  magical  charm  to  be  found  in  Celtic 
folklore,    iimo.  Cloth,  $1.00;   by  mail,  $1.12. 

The  Four  Winds  of  Eirinn 

By  Ethna  Carbery  (Mrs.  Anna  MacManus) 
The  lyrics  of  th'S  sweet  singer  of  Ireland  are  here 
collected  together  and  prefaced  by  a  short  and 
touching  introduction  by  her  husband,  Seumas 
MacManus.  They  are  one  and  all  thoroughly 
Celtic,  abounding  in  the  characteristic  imagery, 
the  wistful  sentiment,  and  the  haunting  melody 
that  distinguishes  the  Irish  school  of  poetry. 
l2rno.  Cloth,  75  cents;  by  mail,  87  cents. 

The  Red  Poocher 

By  Seumas  MacManus 
A  characteristically  humorous  and  quaintly  told 
series  of  four  short  stories  recounting  the  ex- 
ploits of  a  famous  poacher  and  detailing  how 
lie  cleverly  contrives  to  outwit  both  the  landlord 
and  his  game-keepers  and  to  enjoy  the  shooting 
over  one  rich  estate  in  Ireland  for  four  successive 
seasons  without  being  brought  to  book.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  Ornamental  Cover,    75  cents;  by  mail,  87  cents. 

The  Home  Rule  Bill 

By  John  Redmond,  M.P. 
The  many  years  in  which  this  great  Irish  leader 
fought  for  the  principle  of  self-government  for 
his  country  make  any  utterance  from  him  on  this 
much-discussed  question  doubly  important  to  all 
Irishmen.  This  volume  contains  the  complete 
text  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  various  speeches  upon 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Redmond,  his  notes  on  the 
different  clauses,  and  much  statistical  matter. 
I2mo,  Cloth,  zyith  Portrait  on  Cover,  50c;   by  mail,  62c. 

The   Irish    Parliament 

WHAT  IT  WAS  AND  WHAT  IT  DID 
By  J.  G.  MacNeill.  K.C.,  M.P.,  Professor  of  Consti- 
tutional Law.  National  University  of  Ireland. 
An  interesting  study  of  a  brief  period  in  Irish  history, 
giving  a  great  deal  of  information  as  to  parliamentary 
government  in  Ireland  and  the  methods  by  which 
Great  Britain  has  come  to  control  the  administration 
of  the  country.  i2mo.  Cloth,  jo  cents;  by  mail,  62  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalli  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly    becomes 
l'lain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Thrilling  Adventures 

on  the  Roof  of  the  World 

Who  of  us  does  not  love  to  read,  at  ease  and  in  safety, 
of  the  desperate  risks  and  hair-raising  exploits  detailed 
by  the  ardent  mountaineer?  Such  adventures  under 
highly  novel  conditions  are  told  of  in  most  enthralling 
fashion  in  the  new  book. 

Mountain  Memories 

by  Sir  MARTIN  CONWAY,  M.P.,  Litt.D., 

ex-Pres.  of  the  Alpine  Club  and  Vice-Pres. 

of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England 

one  of  the  world's  best-known  climbers,  who  carries  us 
with  irresistible  fascination  from  the  great  snow-peaks  of 
the  Alps  to  the  giants  of  the  Himalayas  in  Kashmir  and 
Tibet,  the  inland  ice  of  Spitzbergen,  and  the  volcanoes  of 
Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina.  Striking  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  unusual  mountain  scenes  enhance 
the  pleasing  literary  style  of  the  book,  which  no  outdoor- 
lover  should  miss  reading. 

8vo,  Cloth,  16  Full-Page  Illustrations,  S5;  by  mail,  SS.1S 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


How  to  Attain 
Your  Desires 


Elizabeth  Towne 

Editor  of  Nautilus 


Are  you  prospering? 
Are  you  happy? 
Healthy?  Wealthy? 
Isyour  homeahome, 
or  a  family  jar? 
Is  your  profession 
or  business  living 
up  to  the  real 
YOU? 

Do  you  know  how 
to  win  friends  and 
attain  your  ends? 


New  Thought  Will  Help 

New  Thought  will  help  you  attain  your  desii  c» 
as  it  has  helped  millions  of  others  who  have  tried 
it  before  you.  It  costs  just  10  cents  (coin  or 
U.  S.  stamps)  to  give  New  Thought  a  trial. 

For  that  10  cents  you  can  get  one  of  the  greatest 
New  Thought  booklets  ever  written.  This 
book  shows  you  how  to  get  yourself  and  your 
dear  ones  out  of  the  swamp  of  mediocrity  and  on 
the  road  to  health,  happiness  and  prosperity. 
It  is  called 

How    to    Promote    Yourself 

By  Wallace  D.  Wattle. 
"How  to  Promote  Yourself"  is  the  booklet  of 
which  Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges  of  the  Philadelphia ' 
North  American  said: 

"//  is  the  BEST  right-thought  preachment  I  ever  read, 
and  I 've  broiused  over  a  bushel  of  em.  Unless  lam  blind 
to  the  real  meaning  of  the  term  it  is*  Holy  JVrif  and  it 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  man  ivho  can  read.  I  never 
before  said  this  much  about  any  book,  because  I  never  be- 
fore read  a  book  that  MADE  me  say  that  much.'"'' 

And  this  book  can^be  yours  for  good  and  all  if 
you  send  us  10  cents. 

But  we  will  do  still  more!  As  sure  as  "How  to 
Promote  Yourself"  is  the  helpinghand  to  the  attain- 
ment of  desires,  so  NAUTILUS  MAGAZINE 
of  New  Thought  is  the  monthly  mental  nudge  you 
need  to  keep  you  ever  moving  onward  to  great 
achievement. 

Elizabeth  Towne  and  William  E.Towne  are  edi- 
tors, andOrison  Swett  Maiden,  Edwin  Markham 
and  Dr.  Frank  Crane  are  among  its  contributors. 

So  if  you  will  sendus  10  cents  we  will  not  only  send 
you  "How  to  Promote  Yourself,"  buta  month's 
trial  of  NAUTILUS.  Send  NO  Wandfor  prompt 
action  we  will  include  a  copy  of  "How  to  GetWhat 
You  Want"  which  explains  what  New  Thought  is. 

The  reading  of  our  advertisement  has  been  the 
turning  point  in  lives  of  thousands.  But  it  is  action 
that  wins.  So  send  10  cents  for  the  two  booklet! 
and  month's  trial  of  NAUTILUS  today. 

THE  ELIZABETH  TOWNE  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  G-33,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Dept 


Good  memory  is  absolutely 
essential  to  success, for  Memory 
is  Power.       Test 
your    memory  I    I  will 
send      you    Free     my    Copy- 
righted Memory  and  Concentra- I 
tion  Test,  illustrated  book.   How 
to  Remember  names,  faces,  studies—  L 
develop  Will.  Self -Confidence  Wntetoday. 

DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL 

1754  1041  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston   III. 


is, for  Memory 


■  BECOME  A 

Lawyer 

Study  At  Home.   Legally  trained  men  win 
high  positions  and  big  success  in  business 
and  publiclife.  Greater  opportunities  now 
than  ever.    Be  a  leader.    Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can 
train  at  home  during- spare  time.  We  prepare 
you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money 
refunded  according-  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 
dissatisfied.      Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-volume  Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.    Get  our  valu- 
able 120-page  "Law  Guide"and  "Evidence 
books  free.     Send  for  them— NOW. 

L.SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  752-L  Chicago,  111. 
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Rapidac  means  "rapid  action" 
— half-a-turn  of  handle  quickly 
opens   or    closes    the    faucet. 


Rapidac  Basin  Cock  E-1900. 
Note    the    smooth    surfaces  — 
noplace  for  dirt  to  accumulate. 


The  Name  Mueller  Guarantees  the  Fixture 

When  you  find  the  name  MUELLER  on  any  plumbing  fixture,  it  means  there  is 
nothing  better  manufactured — that  it  will  last  a  lifetime  and  always  give  trustworthy  service. 

The  Mueller  Fixtures  for  a  $4,000  bungalow  will  cost  the  owner  about  $50— and  will 
prevent  annoying  repair  bills  in  the  future. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


Every  MUELLER  -Rapidac 
Faucet  is  tested  to  withstand,  four 
times  the  normal  water  pressure 
without  leaking— giving  the  high- 
est known  margin  of  plumbing 
safety. 

Every  MUELLER  Rapidac 
Faucet  is  made  of  Muellerite — a 
metal  that  is  85  %  pure  copper, takes 
a  finer  finish  and  holds  a  heavier 
nickel  plate  than  common  brass, 
which  contains  less  than  60% 
copper. 

Every  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucet 
has  seven  points  of  supremacy, 
which  are  here  briefly  enumerated 
— each  a  distinct  advantage. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated  Stems— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5-  Double-pitch  Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakage— reduce  wear. 

7— Anti-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


While  MUELLER  Fixtures 
may  cost  a  trifle  more,  they  excel 
in  precision  of  manufacture,  and 
consequently  in  endurance. 

Always  instruct  your  architects 
to  specify  MUELLER — tell  your 
plumber  to  use  only  MUELLER 
Fixtures — and  see  for  yourself  that 
the  name  MUELLER  is  on 
every  metal  faucet  or  fixture  used. 

Write  today  for  the  "Mueller 
Portfolio  of  Modern  Homes"show- 
ing  many  pleasing  architectural 
features  and  also  ask  for  the  free 
book  "Dependable  Plumbing," 
which  explains  why  MUELLER 
Fixtures  are    supreme. 


H.    MUELLER     MFG.    COMPANY,    DECATUR,    ILL.,   U.    S.    A. 

PHONE  BELL  153 
Water,  Plumbing  and  Gas  Brass  Goods  and  Tools 
New  York  City,  145  W.  30th  St.  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada  San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St., 

Phone  Watkins  5397  Phone  Sutter  3577 

Mueller  Metals  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  makers  of  Red  Tip  Brass  and  Copper  Rod  and  Tubing; 
Forgings    and    Castings  in  Brass,    Bronze    and  Aluminum,    also    Screw   Machined   Products 
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HOW  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  IS  ACTUALLY  WORKING 


WHILE  WE  ARE  TALKING  about  the  League  of 
Nations,  Europe  is  actually  trying  it;  and  if  we  are 
to  vote  upon  it  in  November,  we  now  merely  have  to 
look  across  the  water  to  see  how  it  is  working  before  we  decide 
whether  to  join  or  not.  In  fact,  every  political  orator  from  now 
till  Election  day  will  have  the 
League  in  full  operation 
before  his  eyes  to  illustrate 
his  logic.  And  the  debate  is 
already  on.  Its  foes  are  point- 
ing triumphantly  to  the  little 
wars  all  over  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere to  show  that  the  League 
is  a  failure — its  friends  point 
to  the  same  wars  to  showr 
that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Thus  the  Toledo  Blade  re- 
minds us  that  "the  League 
has  been  in  existence  in  Europe 
for  now  these  several  months, " 
and,  adds  this  Republican 
organ,  "it  does  not  function." 
In  support  of  this  assertion  it 
bids  us  note  the  following 
facts:  "The  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry echoes  among  the  cliffs 
and  gorges  of  the  northern 
border  of  India;  British 
troops  and  Persian  irregulars 
carry  on  a  species  of  warfare 
that  flourishes  when  the 
weather  permits;  Poland  and 
Russia  are  at  each  other's 
throats;  Japan  and  Bolshe- 
vism are  sparring  for  minor 
advantages;  the  Turks  have 
resumed  the  massacre  of 
Armenians";  and,  it  might 
add,  Greece,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Allies,  is  launching  a  new 

campaign  against  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor.  One  recent  dis- 
patch from  London  even  affirms  that  "the  demands  of  the  Allies 
upon  each  other  have  become  so  irreconcilable  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Council  from  sheer  helplessness  to  arrive  at 
any  solution  of  its  problems  is  not  an  unlikely  development." 
The  seriousness  of  this  possibility  is  emphasized  by  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.)  when  it  remarks  that  "the  Allied  Supreme 
Council  is  the  only  body  in  Europe  capable  of  enforcing  the 
peace  terms  and  bringing  about  pacification."  Or,  as  tlie 
New  York  Globe  (Ind.)  puts  it,  it  is  the  Supreme  Council  thai  is 


governing  Europe  "while  the  fate  of  the  League  is  still  in 
doubt."  The  League,  adds  The  Globe,  "is  as  yet  weak  morally 
and  physically."  The  Morning  Pout,  of  London,  goes  further 
and  declares  that  it  is  falling  "from  the  bourgeois  conception 
of  a  superstate  to  that  of  a  rickety  tribunal  and  to  a  dusty 

stage    of    pious    resolution." 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  &  Ewiii",  Washington,  D.  C.  . 

HE  THINKS  IT  WILL  WORK. 

This  latest  photograph  of  the  League's  chief  defender  in  this  country, 

the  first  set  portrait   published  since  his  illness,  was  taken  in  the 

White  House  on  June  19. 


And  a  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  strongly  an ti- League  Sun 
and  New  York  Herald  sees 
evidence  that  the  League  is 
"moribund"  in  its  failure  to 
respond  to  Persia's  appeal  for 
aid  against  the  Bolsheviki, 
who  have  invaded  her  soil. 
Viscount  Grey  agrees,  accord- 
ing to  another  correspondent, 
that  "the  League  missed  two 
great  opportunities  in  regard 
to  Russia  and  Persia."  Premier 
Lloyd  George  in  a  recent  in- 
terview affirms  that  the  League 
in  its  present  stage  can  not 
force  peace.  Pressure  had 
been  applied  to  Poland  to 
prevent  her  attack  on  Russia, 
but  without  effect,  he  said. 
And  he  explained  that  the 
Great  Powers,  except  the 
United  States,  already  had 
too  many  entanglements  to  be 
able  to  supply  troops  to  the 
League  to  create  an  inter- 
national police  force  large 
enough  to  coerce  such  coun- 
tries as  Russia  or  Poland. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Balfour  reminds  us 
that  the  League  "has  already 
been  able  to  perform  consid- 
erable service  to  the  comity 
of    nations,"    not    the     least 

being  the  establishment  of  "open  diplomacy."     Speaking  before 

the  House  of  Commons,  he  went  on  to  say: 

"No  rational  man  would  suggest  that  it  is  the  League's  task 
to  rescue  the  world  from  chaos.  That  is  a  task  for  the  Supreme 
Council.  The  League  will  serve  you  well  if  you  do  not  over- 
load it." 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  find  that  section  of  the  press 
which  has  always  had  doubts  about  the  practicability  of  the 
League  more  imprest  by  what  it  has  failed  to  do  than  by  what  it 
has  done.     Thus  the  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.)  remarks  that 
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"to  add  this  country  to  an  impotent  list,  even  with  the  Lodge 
reservations,  would  be  futile;  to  add  it  to  the  list  without  the 
reservations    would    be  criminally  absurd."     "Twenty  months 
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CHORUS:   "COME  ON  IN,   SAMMY,  THE  WATER'S   FINE!" 
— Morris  in  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier. 

after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  machinery  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  decisions  is  increasingly  demonstrating  its  ineffective- 
ness," declares  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.).  And  it 
continues: 

"Fiume  is  still  a  powder  magazine.  A  war  involving  millions 
of  men  is  being  waged  on  the  shifting  frontier  between  Poland 
and  Russia. 

"Neither  of  these  grave  issues  did  the  Boulogne  postscript  to 
the  San  Remo  conference,  and  the  predecessor  of  the  Brussels 
and  Spa  conferences,  touch.  The  only  tangible  result  of  the 
deliberations  at  the  historic  French  seaport  was  a  tentative 
scheme  to  deal  with  the  recalcitrant  Turk  in  his  new  nationalistic 
guise  by  letting  a  Greek  army  loose  upon  him. 

"To  such  an  expedient  has  Allied  diplomacy  been  reduced  by 
its  conflicting  interests  and  by  the  war-weariness  of  the  peoples  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  Marshal  Foch,  with  the  best 
technical  information  at  his  command,  is  reported  in  Paris  dis- 
patches to  be  opposed  to  the  plan  of  intrusting  the  curbing  of 
Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha  and  the  Nationalist  foi'ces  at  his  back  to 
the  Greeks  on  the  ground  that  the  Greek  Army  would  prove  a 
broken  reed,  and  that  a  crushing  defeat  for  the  Greeks  would 
confront  the  Allied  councils  with  a  crisis  of  unparalleled  gravity 
in  the  Noar  East. 

"But  even  if  the  Greek  Army  should  succeed  in  solving  the  task 
eagerly  sought  for  it  by  Premier  Venizelos,  the  Supreme  Council 
would  face  fresh  difficulties  in  the  form  of  territorial  demands  by 
way  of  compensation  for  Greece — and  the  world  now  knows 
Venizelos  for  an  astute  bargainer  with  a  keen  eye  to  every 
possibility. 

"These  demands,  for  various  reasons,  are  not  likely  to  meet 
with  sympathetic  consideration  in  French  and  Italian,  and  even 
in  British,  quarters.  The  negotiations  for  compensation  for 
Greece  would  widen  and  deepen  the  cleavages  that  are  already 
too  apparent  in  the  relations  among  the  arbiters  of  Europe." 

In  actual  test  the  League  has  proved  a  failure,  affirms  the 
Washington  Post,  an  independent  paper  with  Republican  lean- 
ings.    It  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  last  answer  of  its  advocates,  when  asked  to  explain  this 
failure,  is  that  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  turn  failure  into  success.  If  the  United  States 
will  lend  its  moral  strength,  resources,  and  men  to  certain  Euro- 


pean nations,  for  example,  they  can  execute  their  will  in  the  ad- 
justment of  territorial  and  other  disputes. 

"The  invasion  of  Persia  by  the  Bolsheviki  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  prove  its 
effectiveness.  Persia  is  a  member  of  the  League  and  is  entitled 
to  the  protection  given  in  the  guaranty  of  Article  X.  If  the 
council  or  the  assembly  can  not  protect  Persia  against  unprovoked 
invasion,  the  League  is  not  a  preventive  of  war. 

"The  council  fails  in  this  emergency.  It  can  not  thrust  back 
the  Bolsheviki.  The  'Reds'  are  swarming  into  Persia.  The 
Shah,  recently  returning  to  Teheran  after  a  visit  to  London, 
where  he  was  magnificently  entertained  and  promised  all  sorts 
of  protection,  now  finds  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  Lenine's  'Reds.' 
The  British  Minister,  who  consummated  the  secret  treaty  which 
was  to  place  Persia  within  the  British  sphere,  is  unable  to  stop 
the  invasion.  The  question  that  confronts  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  whether  it  is  best  to  send  in  reenforcements  and  begin  a 
war  against  the  Bolsheviki  or  withdraw'  and  give  up  the  rich 
oil-fields  of  Persia 

"One  of  the  strangest  spectacles  ever  presented  to  the  world  is 
the  figure  of  the  United  States,  hesitating  and  debating  whether 
to  join  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  figure  of  Europe,  holding 
aloft,  the  tattered  pieces  of  the  Covenant,  already  tested  and 
found  wanting." 

Things  would  have  been  different,  argues  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph  (Rep.),  if  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  agreed 
upon  promptly  and  the  League  allowed  to  wait.  "The  Allies," 
it  says,  "are  largely  to  blame  for  the  situation,  and  part  of  the 
responsibility  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  President  Wilson." 

But  it  is  only  "those  who  were  always  convinced  that  the 
League  of  Nations  would  never  amount  to  anything"  who 
"are  now  profoundly  convinced  that  the  League  of  Nations  does 
not  amount  to  anything,"  avers  the  pro-League  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  in  which  wre  read  further: 

"The  evidence  to  the  mind  of  the  jury  that  had  already  decided 
on  the  verdict  is  damning.  The  League  was  called  upon  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  intervene  between  Poland  and  the  Soviets. 
To  the  League  was  offered  the  mandate  for  Armenia,  which  it  had 
to  decline.     Now  Persia  has  appealed  to  the  League  for  its  good 
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NEITHER    IN    NOR    OUT. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

offices  with  the  Soviets,  and  French  opinion  regards  the  appeal 
with  suspicion  as  a  bit  of  British  diplomacy. 

"The  answer  is  simple.     No  one  but  those  who  have  been 
waiting  for  the  failure  of  the  League  expected  the  League  to 
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leap  into  full-grown  power  and  authority  everywhere  and  at 
once.  Where  treaties  have  been  signed  and  peace  established 
the  League  is  functioning,  as  in  the  government  of  Danzig  and 
the  administration  of  the  Sarre.     Where  the  war  is  si  ill  under 


IT    WILL   AT    LEAST    KEEP    HIM    BUSY. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

way,  as  in  Russia  and  Persia,  the  League  must  await  its  oppor- 
tunity. The  League  will  have  truly  failed  when  the  fighting  has 
died  down  and  time  elapses  without,  an  increase  in  the  usefulness 
and  authority  of  the  League.  And  it  Avill  have  failed  if  time 
elapses  and  America  is  not  in  the  League." 

"The  League  functions,"  affirms  the  Newark  News  (Ind.), 
which  points  out  that  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  did 
not  absolutely  reject  Persia's  plea,  but  promised  to  intervene  if 
the  present  negotiations  between  Persia  and  the  Bolsheviki 
fail  to  result  satisfactory-.     This  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  difficulty  the  League  faces  in  Irving  to  solve  the  Russian 
problem  is  that  Russia  has  no  responsible  Government  amenable 
to  the  influences  to  which  civilized  nations  respond.  The  weak- 
ness does  not  lie  in  the  League,  for  it  was  not  composed  to  deal 
with  anarchy.  Its  founders  assumed  that  in  this  twentieth 
century  it  could  take  for  granted  the  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  great  nations,  just  as  the  opponents  of  the  League 
who  would  substitute  for  it  such  an  international  tribunal  as 
Elihu  Root  is  helping  to  set  under  the  League  lake  this  respon- 
sibility for  granted. 

"Will  the  Soviets  pay  any  more  heed  to  Mr.  Root's  court  than 
to  the  League  Council?  Of  course,  no  one  can  say  that  they 
would,  or  that  under  such  circumstances  as  the  Soviets  haye 
created  an  international  tribunal  would  be  anything  like  as 
well  fitted  to  cope  •with  the  situation  as  the  League  Council, 
with  its  freedom  to  utilize  the  forces  of  diplomacy,  conference, 
and  negotiation.  The  work  of  the  Council  in  this  instance  may 
appear  difficult;  but  what  body  could  deal  with  the  same  situa- 
tion as  well'.''' 

In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Evcuirirj  Pod,  Captain 
Arthur  Sweetser  undertakes  to  sum  up  what  the  League  lias 
done  to  date.  It  is  stepping  into  the  place  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, he  says,  and  already  it  has  held  several  meetings  and 
decided  on  a  line  of  work.  France,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Gua- 
temala, Uruguay,  and  Siam  have  ratified  the  Treaty,  and  in 
addition  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Paraguay,  Salvador,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Persia  have  acceded  to  the  Covenant.  Germany  and 
Austria  are  awaiting  admission,  and  Finland,  Georgia,  San 
Marino,  and  Iceland  have  applied  for  admission.  The  League 
is  dealing  just  as  much  with  the  wide  human  and  social  problems' 


of  the  world  as  with  the  purely  political.  "But,"  says  Captain 
Sweetser,  "it  has  no  mystic  self-starter;  it  is  utterly  dependent 
on  the  interest,  imagination,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people." 

Already  the  League  is  administering  the  Sarre  Valley,  with  its 
600,000  people,  by  means  of  a  Commission.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  are  absolutely  under  its  charge,  and  fori  he  next  fifteen 
years  they  will  be  governed  by  the  Commission.  The  Germans 
rifled  the  rich  coal-mines  of  northern  France,  so  that  no  coal  can 
be  mined  from  them  for  years.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  at  the 
Peace  Conference  to  give  France  the  outright  ownership  of  cer- 
tain mines  of  the  Sarre  Valley,  at  the  same  time  granting  per- 
mission to  Germany  to  repurchase  them  when  the  French  mines 
shall  have  been  restored.  Germany  was  required  to  relinquish 
sovereignty,  and  this  is  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  League's 
Commission. 

The  League  is  also  administering  the  vital  Polish  port  of 
Danzig.  This  is  the  key  seaport  of  northeastern  Europe  and  the 
only  available  outlet  to  the  sea  for  new  Poland's  25,0(X),00() 
people.  Tho  historically  Polish,  the  city  has  in  the  past  century 
practically  become  Germanized.  To  award  the  city  outright 
to  either  Poland  or  Germany  would  have  created  intense 
dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks  of  the  losers.  Therefore,  Danzig 
has  been  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations; 
and  while  Poland  is  assured  of  her  outlet  to  the  sea,  Germany 
has  the  satisfaction  of  not  seeing  the  city  transferred  to  an  alien 
nation.  The  inhabitants,  incidentally,  are  assured  local  au- 
tonomy under  the  protection  of  the  League. 

There  are  13,000,000  people  under  the  protection  of  the  League 
at  present,  asserts  Captain  Sweetser,  and  the  League  already  is 
functioning  to  raise  the  world's  labor  standard.  The  first 
International  Labor  Conference,  attended  by  representatives  of 
forty  nations,  has  already  held  its  sessions  in  Washington,  and 
onlv  last  month  an  international  conference  on  seamen's  labor 
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\l'.o\  I.    THE    VALLEY    MISTS. 

— Chapln  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

was  called    in  Genoa.     Furthermore,  the  spread  of  typhus  and 
other  great  scourges,  which  in  the  past  have  ravaged  the  world, 

are  coming  in  for  their  share  of  attention;  the  health  authorities 
in  the  various  countries  are  being  brought   into  closer  touch,  in 
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cooperation  with  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  by  the 
League.  And  last  but  not  least,  the  Evening  Post's  Rome  cor- 
respondent tells  us  that  the  first  real  step  toward  the  prevention 
of  future  wars  has  been  taken  by  the  League  in  the  appointment 
of  "The  Permanent  Advisory  Commission  for  Military,  Naval, 
and  Air  Questions."  This  Commission  consists  of  a  military 
representative,  a  naval  representative,  and  an  air  representative 
from  each  nation  represented  on  the  Council  of  the  League,  unless 
the  duties  of  two  or  more  representatives  aro  combined. 

Since  the  Supreme  Council  is  at  present  exercising  some  of 
the  functions  of  the  League,  its  action  in  authorizing  a  Greek 
attack  upon   Turkey  deserves  notice    here.     Mustafa    Kemal, 
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From  the  New  York  "  Tribune. ' ' 

WHERE    THE    GREEKS    WILL    ATTACK    THE    TURKS. 

The  plan  of  the  Greek  military  offensive  against  the  Turkish  Nationalists 
under  Mustafa  Kemal.  which  was  submitted  to  the  Allied  leaders  in 
conference  at  Boulogne,  provides  for  the  landing  of  troops  at  Smyrna, 
indicated  by  arrow  (1).  Using  this  port  as  a  base,  the  Greeks  will  seek 
at  Afloum  Karahissar  (2)  to  cut  the  Berlin-Bagdad  Railroad,  Kemal's 
chief  line  of  communication,  forcing  him  to  withdraw  the  troops  he 
has  advanced  to  the  Dardanelles  (3),  where  British  police  troops  are 
on  duty,  and  to  retreat  into  the  interior.  French  and  British  troops 
are  on  duty  at  Ismid  (4).  At  Mersina  (5)  a  French  war-ship  bom- 
barded Nationalist  forces  which  attacked  the  city. 

with  an  army  estimated  at  from  57,000  to  100,000  men,  defied 
the  Allies  and  broke  through  to  the  Dardanelles.  The  purpose  of 
Kemal's  Nationalist  forces,  explains  the  New  York  Times,  is  to 
raise  all  Islam  against  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  imposed  by 
Great  Britain  and  Prance,  in  the  name  of  the  Allies,  upon  the 
Sultan  at  Constantinople.  The  Greek  Premier,  Eleutherios 
Venizelos,  proposed  that  the  military  campaign  against  Kemal 
in  the  region  of  Smyrna  be  left  to  his  Greek  divisions,  and  the 
Supreme  Council  consented.  Commenting  on  this  development 
the  New  York  World  remarks: 

"Eleutherios  Venizelos  is  perhaps  the  shrewdest  statesman  in 
continental  Europe.  He  bets  on  winning  horses  If  he  says 
that  the  Greek  forces  from  Smyrna  can  cope  with  Kemal's 
Turkish  irregulars,  his  opinion  is  to  be  respected — but  not  more 
than  that  of  Marshals  Foch  and  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  who  are  said 
by  the  London  Times  to  view  with  apprehensions  the  prospect  of 
a  new  war  in  Turkey.  Mr.  Venizelos  is  known  to  desire,  and  has 
apparently  obtained,  the  support  of  British  land  forces,  which  are 
now  being  strengthened. 

"The  hurried  conference  at  Hythe,  with  Mr.  Venizelos  in  at- 
tendance, is  further  explained  by  the  dispatch  of  heavy  naval 
reenforcements  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  A  land  and  sea 
campaign  to  compel  observance  in  Turkey  of  the  peace  terms  of 
the  Entente  might  assume  proportions  like  those  of  the  Balkan 
War  of  1912. 

"Nor  will  treaty  questions  be  settled  by  such  a  campaign 
without  raising  new  points  for  adjustment.  Greece,  which  under 
Venizelos's  skilful  guidance,  has  already  gained  more  propor- 
i  >nately  from  the  war,  in  lands  annexed  and  colonists  brought 
into  the  home  political  system,  than  any  other  of  the  victors, 
will  not  without  considerations  of  a  political  nature  do  the  heavy 
work  in  a  new  stnircle.*^ 


COOLIDGE  AND  THE  VICE- PRESIDENCY 

WITH  THE  SINGLE  EXCEPTION  of  the  Roosevelt 
nomination  at  Philadelphia  in  1900,  no  Vice-Presiden- 
tial nomination  since  the  Civil  War  has  piqued  popular 
interest  as  has  the  choice  of  Governor  Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts, 
for  second  place  on  this  year's  Republican  ticket.  His  nomina- 
tion to  the  Vice-Presidency,  observes  one  editor,  "has  conferred 
upon  that  candidacy  a  distinction  not  associated  with  it  in  the 
popular  mind."  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  election,  says 
another,  this  candidacy  may  end  for  all  time  the  "traditional 
indifference  to  that  office."  When  the  Socialist  New  York  Call 
observes  that  the  selection  of -Coolidge  "avoids  violating  the 
tradition  of  nominating  a  nonenity,"  its  opinion  contrasts  no- 
tably with  that  of  both  Republican  and  Democratic  journals. 
Republican  papers,  in  general,  subscribe  to  Senator  Harding's 
congratulatory  message  in  which  he  said  to  his  running  mate: 
"Your  selection  for  Vice-President  has  strengthened  our  ticket 
by  adding  a  truly  great  and  trusted  American."  Independent 
and  Democratic  papers  feel  quite  free  to  tell  the  Republicans 
that  the  ticket  should  have  read  "Coolidge  and  Harding."  The 
New  York  Times  (Dem.)  declares  that  "Governor  Coolidge  for 
Vice-President  really  shines  by  comparison  with  the  head  of  the 
ticket."  The  Rochester  Herald  (Ind.)  congratulates  the  Re- 
publicans on  naming  for  the  Vice-Presidency  "a  fine,  strong,  clear- 
headed man  whose  record  of  genuine  achievement,  and  par- 
ticularly of  civic  courage,  is  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  career 
and  reputation  of  the  head  :>f  the  ticket."  The  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  offers  its  thanks  to  the  Chicago  convention  for 
breaking  the  bad  precedents  set  by  both  parties  in  making  care- 
less and  often  weak  choices  for  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination. 
Governor  Coolidge,  it  believes,  "will  add  material  strength  to  the 
ticket,  which,  indeed,  would  have  been  stronger  before  the  people 
at  large  if  he  had  been  placed  at  its  head."  The  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.),  published  in  a  Massachusetts  city  near  that 
in  which  Governor  Coolidge  makes  his  home,  believes  that  "if 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  were 
to  make  up  the  Republican  ticket  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, it  should  read  Coolidge  and  Harding,  instead  of  Harding 
and  Coolidge."  However,  it  adds,  the  Republican  party  "is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  it  has  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  who  will  be  fit  to  be  President  in  case  he  should  ever 
be  called  upon  to  fill  the  chief  office  in  the  land."  Even  the 
average  Republican,  the  New  York  Evening  World  (Dem.) 
thinks,  must  have  asked:  "Why  not  the  other  way  round?" 
This  question  the  Democratic  editor  would  answer  as  follows: 

"Because  Harding  is  the  docile  type  who,  as  President,  would 
leave  the  power  of  the  Republican  party  where  the  Republican 
Old  Guard  and  their  backers  want  it  left. 

"Coolidge  is  a  man  of  individuality  and  purpose.  He  might 
prove  a  difficult  President  to  manage.  As  Vice-President  he  is 
safe.  He  puts  a  propitiatory  element  of  strength  and  character 
at  the  small  end  of  the  ticket  where  they  can  do  no  harm." 

That  Coolidge  does  add  strength  to  their  ticket  is  asserted  by 
Republican  newspapers  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  including  those  which  most  strongly  approve  the  Harding- 
nomination  for  the  Presidency.  "No  fitter  running  mate  for 
Senator  Harding  could  have  been  found  than  Governor  Calvin 
Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts,"  declares  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
(Rep.).  "With  Coolidge,  clean  and  courageous,"  as  Senator 
Harding's  running  mate,  the  Senator's  own  paper,"the  Marion 
Star,  feels  that  ' '  the  ticket  is  one  which  should  and  will  meet  the 
approval  of  the  country."  "No  more  popular  selection  could 
have  been  made,"  according  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  (Rep.); 
and  in  another  Republican  paper,  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  we 
read: 

"The  nomination  of  Governor  Coolidge  for  Vice-President 
adds  substantial  strength  to  the  ticket.     In  a  peculiar  sense  he 
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stands  for  principles  of  vital  concern  to  the  nation  in  the  crucial 
reconstruction  era.  There  is  an  enormous  significance  in  the 
emphasis  which  Governor  Coolidge's  nomination  places  upon  tin- 
absolute  necessity  for  uncompromising  protection  to  the  rights 
of  all  the  people  all  the  time,  instead  of  some  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time  and  most  of  the  people  none  of  the  time." 

Mr.  Coolidge's  presence  on  the  Republican  ticket,  so  the 
Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.)  thinks,  "personifies  the  great  and 
growing  national  respect  and  love  for  law  and  order."  But 
while  Governor  Coolidge  won  his  national  reputation  by  his 
course  in  the  Boston  police  strike,  he  is  entitled  "to  consideration 
on  broader  grounds," 
affirms  the  Syracuse 
Post  -  Standard,  which 
continues: 

"He  has  made  a  capi- 
tal record  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of 
Massachusetts.  He  has 
clear  and  progressive 
views  upon  public  ques- 
tions, and  he  knows  re- 
markably well  how  to 
express  them.  He  thinks 
straight  and  speaks  the 
way  he  thinks.  He  is,  to 
speak  in  political  terms, 
liberal,  progressive,  and 
democratic.  It  was  evi- 
dent at  Chicago  that  he 
was  quite  as  popular 
throughout  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  as  he 
is  in  Xew  England. 

"Governor  Coolidge 
adds  strength  to  the 
ticket." 

In  the  Coolidge  nomi- 
nation, observes  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  (Rep.), 
the  convention  "most 
wisely  returned  to  the 
principle  of  selection 
that  the  man  chosen  for 
Vice-President  may  un- 
der the  Constitution  be- 
come President,  and 
therefore  should   be  fit 

to  be  President.  Governor  Coolidge  is  eminently  fit  to  be 
President."  The  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.)  makes  the  same  point, 
and  also  emphasizes  the  usefulness  of  the  Coolidge  nomination 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  Not  only  has  the  Massachusetts 
executive  a  record  which  has  appealed  to  the  country,  but — 

"Governor  Coolidge  is  a  most  effective  public  speaker  with 
an  uncommon  faculty  of  epigrammatic  statement,  and  he  will 
be  a  force  in  the  campaign  and  a  greater  support  to  the  ticket 
than  can  ordinarily  be  said  of  the  Vice-Presidential  candidate. 
The  Massachusetts  Governor  is  Presidential  timber." 

The  Xew  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  agrees  with  these  Western 
journals  that  in  nominating  Coolidge  the  Republican  Convention 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  it  says 
of  the  nominee: 

"He  is  a  leader  of  full  stature.     He  lias  imprest  on  the  country 
his  vigor  of  character  and  his  mental  and  moral  courage.      H<    i 
a  clear  thinker  and  a  downright  doer 

"Governor  Coolidge  is  a  man  who  isn't  afraid  to  grapple  with 
modern  problems,  lie  belongs  intellectually  to  the  era  and  the 
decade  we  are  in.  lie  believes  in  reasoning  with  people  rather 
than  coddling  them.  He  has  the  practical  Vermonl  Yankee  tem- 
perament. He  has,  too,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  gift  of  decision 
and  Leadership— a  gift  which  will  show  in  national  affairs  as  it 
has  done  in  State  affairs,     lie   has  risen   in   a   few   years   to  a 


By  courtesy  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)   "'Union." 

THE    COOLIDGE    SMILE. 

The  usually    serious-faced    Governor    indulging  in    a  broad  smile  of  pleasure  fol- 
lowing his  triumphant  reception  by  his  fellow  citizens  of    Northampton  after  his 
nomination  for  the  Vice- Presidency.       With  the  Governor  and  Airs.  Coolidge  are 
their  two  sons.  John  and  Calvin,  Jr. 


commanding  position  among  our  State  governors.  The  country 
knows  him,  respects  him,  and  counts  on  him  for  broader  service. 
"If  elected  he  should  not  be  tied  down  to  the  role  of  passivity 
which  so  many  Vice-Presidents  in  our  days  have  accepted.  An 
opening  should  be  found  in  the  new  Administration  for  the 
exercise  of  his  shrewd  judgment   and  notable  talents." 

Since,  "for  once  we  have  go!  a  ticket  in  which  everybody  is 
imprest  by  the  fitness  of  the  Vice-President  to  be  a  Presidential 
successor  should  the  need  arise,"  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen 
(Ind.)  agrees  with  The  Tribune  that  it  is  time  to  magnify  the 
Vice-Presidential  office.    It  suggests  that  if  Mr.  Harding  is  elected 

President,  he  request 
the  Vice-President  to 
make  one  of  his  cabinet, 
council.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  such  a  custom,  it 
believes,  "would  be  a 
step  in  the  direction  of 
augmenting  the  impor- 
tance of  the  office;  and 
any  such  thing,  if  it 
tended  to  make  perma- 
nent the  choice  of  gen- 
uinely able  men  to  the 
Vice-Presidency,  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the 
country."  A  financial 
journal  in  Governor 
Coolidge's  State,  the 
Boston  News  Bureau, 
similarly  calls  for  team- 
work between  Harding 
and  Coolidge  in  the 
event  of  Republican 
success.  To  quote  its  ob- 
servations on  this  point: 

'There  is  no  statute 
Or  legal  reason  why  the 
President  may  not  in- 
vite anybody  into  con- 
ference at  any  time  Math 
the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

"Wilson  has  run 
amuck  largely  because 
he  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  dictator  instead 
of  that  of  ally  with  the  Senators  whose  terms  of  office  are  fifty 
per  cent,  longer  than  his.  A  working  team  with  the  President 
watching  the  Senate  through  the  Vice-President  would  be  a  great 
improvement  in  Washington. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  Vice-President  should  not  be  on 
easy  terms  with  every  Senator  and  with  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House,  and  he  should  be  able  to  keep  the  President  in  touch  with 
the  personnel  of  the  Senate  just  as  the  Postmaster-General  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  keeps  the  President  in  touch  with  that 
arm  of  the  Government. 

"Suppose  Mr.  Marshall  had  been  consulted  by  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Marshall  had  said:  'I  know  the  temper  of  the  Senate, 
and  you  are  putting  the  peace  of  the  world  in  very  great  danger 

by    going   if  alone.     Senator and   Senator in  foreign 

relations  would  be  very  helpful  in  defending  your  policy  both  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  country  if  you  make  them  part  of  your 
foreign  policies.' 

"Harding  and  Coolidge  may  be  able  to  work  this  very  de- 
sirable reform  in  the  Government,  which  requires  no  law  or 
statute  or  amendment,  or  indeed  any  rule  of  practise.  If  may 
only  need  iii  the  future  that  'Doc'  Harding  shall  say  to  'Cal' 
(  'oolidge: 

"'Come  over  to-morrow  morning,  smoke  a  cigar  with  us, 
and   tell    ns  the  sentiment  of  the  Senators  and   give   us  your 

advice  on  the  best  policy  and  the  best  ways  to  execute  it. 
Indeed.  "Cal,"  I  may  ask  you  to  look  after  some  things  for  me. 
You  have  more  time  on  hand  than  I  am  likely  to  have,  and  some 
time  you  may  have  to  sign  for  me.'" 
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RADICALISM    OF  AMERICAN   LABOR 

DOUBTS  WHETHER  the  Federation  of  Labor  is  deep 
red  or  only  light  red  in  its  ideas  are  perhaps  natural 
when  its  leaders  condemn  Bolshevism  and  emphasize 
their  lack  of  harmony  with  the  "so-called  Internationale,"  and 
then  turn  around  and  demand  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads so  emphatically  as  to  call  from  the  daily  press  such  head- 
lines as  "Radicals  Rule  A.  F.  of  L."  and  "Socialism  Rules  A. 
F.  of  L.  Convention."     The  Socialist  New  York  Call,  for  one, 


A  FEW  MORE  GENTLE  HINTS    LIKE 
THIS    OUGHT     TO    CONVINCE    HIM. 

— Harper  in  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

can  find  no  advance  toward  radicalism  in  the  utterances  of  the 
Montreal  convention.  A  labor  paper  like  Justice  (New  York) 
inclines  to  agree  with  this  view,  and  a  Canadian  labor  organ, 
The  British  Columbia  Federationist  (Vancouver),  thinks  the  acts 
of  the  head  of  the  Federation,  at  any  rate,  "are  more  in  keeping 
with  the  activities  of  labor  men  of  one  hundred  years  ago  than 
they  are  with  the  enlightened  workers'  representatives  in  the 
Old  World."  Yet  how,  others  ask,  can  real  conservatives  in- 
dorse government  ownership?  The  Springfield  Republican's 
explanation  is  that  "organized  labor,  while  rejecting  the  rev- 
olutionary radicalism  associated  with  direct  action  and  Social- 
istic theory,  has  committed  itself  to  a  more  practical  radicalism 
in  a  way  to  mark  a  distinct  change  in  labor  policy."  Or,  as 
another  independent  paper,  the  New  York  Globe,  has  it,  radicals 
in  the  ranks  of  labor  are  arguing  for  a  new  economic  system  while 
Gompers  gets  immediate  results.  "He  has  on  his  side  the 
radicalism  of  material  achievements,"  and  "while  this  is  evi- 
dent, the  radicalism  of  politics  remains  for  labor  a  matter  of  in- 
difference." Of  course,  observes  the  Baltimore  Sun,  organized 
labor  is  radical  "as  compared  with  Judge  Gary,"  but  "as  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Lenine  or  even  with  Mr.  Debs,  it  is  quite  con- 
servative." Those  who  jump. to  the  conclusion  that  "American 
labor  has  suddenly  become  radical  because  the  Federation  of 
Labor  has  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  Plumb  plan,  are  acting 
hastily,"  we  are  told.     The  Baltimore  paper  continues: 

"Given  its  proper  place  in  the  numerous  grouos  which  make 

up  the  American  body  politic,  il  still  inclines  much  more  to  con- 

TVatism  than  to  radicalism,  and  in  the  ranks  of  labor  itself  the 

Federation  is  still  to  be  classed  as  a.  conservative  element 


"There  are  reports  of  a  new  radical  bloc  within  the  Federation 
ranks — a  combination  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  the  miners, 
and  the  lately  organized  steel-workers.  Such  a  grouping  of 
power  will  be  viewed  with  deep  concern  by  the  disinterested 
friends  of  labor,  since  ultimately  it  will  mean,  if  it  forces  a  con- 
flict with  the  conservative  faction,  the  disruption  of  the  or- 
ganization that  Mr.  Gompers  has  built  up  in  a  generation  of 
bitter  toil.  But  this  combination  has  not  been  effected  as  yet, 
and  it  may  never  be.  For  the  present  Mr.  Gompers  and  those 
who  think  with  him  still  hold  control.  The  Gompers  grip  is  not 
so  strong  as  it  was,  perhaps,  but  it  is  sufficient." 

"Labor  Isn't.  Red,"  declares  the  Cleveland  Press  in  a  head-line, 
and  it  rejoices  that  the  Montreal  convention  "set  its  foot  down 
squarely  and  heavily  upon  all  those  Bolshevik  'isms,'  the  Soviet 
form  of  government,  the  Communist  party,  the  anarchist,  the 
I.  W.  W.,  and  the  One  Big  Union."  The  vote  against  any  de- 
mand that  the  United  States  recognize  the  Soviet  Government  or 
lift  the  Russian  blockade  was  "especially  encouraging,"  declares 
the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch,  "in  showing  that  conservative 
leadership  has  regained  its  ascendency  in  the  counsels  of  the 
organization  and  will  not  tolerate  the  radicalism  which,  in  recent 
months,  has  evidenced  an  emboldened  purpose  to  wrest  control 
of  the  organization  from  the  conservatives  and  betray  it  into 
the  hands  of  radical  groups,  hostile  to  American  political  in- 
stitutions and  favoring  violence  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
disloyal  designs."  This  attitude  is  emphatically  approved  by 
daily  papers  in  this  country  and  Canada,  including  the  London 
(Ont.)  Advertiser,  New  York  World  and  Evening  Post,  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  Washington  Post,  and  Detroit  Journal.  Several 
journals  find  that  the  description  of  Bolshevism  in  the  report 
adopted  by  the  Federation  admirably  sums  up  their  own  view: 

"Bolshevism  has  been  a  lure  for  some  of  our  people,  and  its 
doctrines  have  been  propagated  with  great  vigor.  This  hideous 
doctrine  has  found  converts  among  two  classes  of  people,  prin- 
cipally those  intellectuals,  so-called,  who  have  no  occupation 
save  that  of  following  one  fad  after  another,  and  those  who  have 
been  so  beaten  in  the  game  of  life  that  they  find  no  appeal  in 
anything  except  the  most  desperate  and  illogical  schemes.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  organized-labor  movement,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  has  given  no  countenance  to  the  propaganda  of 
Bolshevism,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  its  most  effective 
opponent  in  America." 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  most  important  practical  affirmative 
action  taken  by  the  convention  we  find  our  conservative  daily 
newspapers  changing  their  tune.  The  convention's  indorsement 
of  "government  ownership  with  democratic  operation  of  Amer- 
ican railroads"  brings  the  Peoria  Transcript  to  the  "irresistible" 
conclusion  "that  organized  labor  has  passed  under  radical  control 
and  that  it  no  longer  cares  what  the  color  is  so  long  as  it  is 
red."  The  convention's  attitude  on  this  subject  suggests  to  the 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier  ' '  the  fulfilment  of  the  design  of  the 
radical  labor-leaders  to  dig  into  the  organization  and  promote 
from  the  inside  policies  of  control  which  are  more  easily  resisted 
when  thrust  from  the  outside."  Socialism,  concludes  the 
Albany  Journal,  "has  gained  control  of  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  heretofore  prided  itself 
upon  its  conservatism  and  enjoyed  public  confidence  and  respect 
by  reason  thereof."  The  vote  on  this  resolution  was  taken  only 
after  heated  debate,  including  a  vigorous  speech  in  opposition 
from  Samuel  Gompers,  who  was  reelected  president  at  a  later 
session.  The  decision  in  favor  of  government  ownership  was 
made  by  a  vote  of  29,059  to  8,349.  Up  to  the  taking  of  this  vote, 
says  the  Newark  News,  the  meeting  had  been  "markedly  con- 
servative," but  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  government 
ownership  "restraint  was  thrown  to  the  winds."  The  New  York 
Evening  World  finds  the  action  "of  deep  significance,  as  showing 
the  strength  of  the  new  element  that  seeks  to  direct  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  organized  labor."  This  newspaper  recalls  that 
one  speaker  warned  the  convention  that  with  the  adoption  of 
government  railroad  ownership  "you  must  be  prepared  to  go  the 
full  route,  be  prepared  for  nationalization  of  mines,  government 
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insurance,  nationalization  of  banks  and  hanking,  nationalization 
of  all  industry";  and  thai  Mr.  (iompers  warned  his  fellow 
workers  not  to  vote  "to  enslave  themselves  under  govern- 
ment authority  in  their  efforts  for  industrial  freedom."  But, 
it  continues: 

"The  majority  of  the  convention  was  caughl  and  swayed  by 
the  one  reminder  that  'under  three  years  of  government  control 
more  was  accomplished  for  organized  labor  than  in  all  the  years 
under  private  ownership.' 

"This  is  the  line  of  thought  that  now  fascinates  the  section 
of  labor  which  professes  to  be  most  progressive. 

"Put  the  whole  responsibility  on  the  Government,  and  wage 
demands  will  be  met  in  the  future  with  the  same  readiness  with 
which  they  were  met  during  the  period  of  war-stress. 

"Behind  the  Government  are  the  unlimited  resources  of  the 
nation  and  power  of  taxation  to  make  good  all  deficits. 

"Who  will  carry  the  burden  of  the  taxation  required  to  keep 
wage-earners  contented? 

"What  will  be  the  effect  of  such  taxes  on  prices  the  wage- 
earners,  as  consumers,  must  pay? 

"These  questions  lie  in  the  vague  beyond. 

"The  economic  reasoning  of  the  new  leaders  who  have  the  ear 
of  labor  stops  conveniently  short  of  consequences. 

"Broad  and  fair  are  the  beginnings  of  the  path  of  Socialism. 

"The  steep  and  narrow  places  of  the  middle  distance  are  all 
concealed  behind  rich  foliage  in  the  foreground." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  which  roundly  denounces  government 
ownership  in  general  and  the  Plumb  plan  in  particular,  thinks 
that  the  action  of  the  Montreal  convention  is  a  tactical  error, 
"because  just  at  a  time  when  the  trades-unionists  are  preparing 
to  go  into  politics  in  order  that  they  may  elect  a  national  legis- 
lature that  will  be  favorable  to  them,  they  have  created  a  sharp 
issue  which  in  many  districts  is  likely  to  rouse  the  opposition  of 
the  great  unorganized  public  and  greatly  hamper  their  cam- 
paign efforts.  Tho,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
t  he  Non-Partizan  Leaguers — and  the  like — may  give  them  much 
aid  and  comfort."  The  delegates  voting  for  public  ownership, 
says  the  New  York  World,  "talked  and  acted  as  if  they  repre- 
sented a  majority  of  those  having  the  elective  franchise  in  the 
United  States.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  represent  a 
majority  even  of  organized  labor,  and  this  is  their  trouble."  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  would  like  to  ask,  in  considering  the 
effect  of  the  Federation's  decision,  "just  how  much  weight  the 
vote  of  delegates  in  a  labor  convention  largely  moved  by  special 
personal  interests  ought  to  possess  as  against  the  judgment  of  the 
great  mass  of  shippers,  consumers,  and  traveling  citizens  whose 
contrary  view  on  the  matter  has  been  fairly  manifest."  The 
Lowell  Courier-Citizen  is  convinced  that  the  Federation  stands 
alone  in  its  advocacy  of  government  ownership,  remarking: 

"People  outside  the  ranks  of  labor  are  for  private  ownership  of 
railroads  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  for 
public  ownership,  to  wit,  because  the  public  likewise  has  every 
wish  to  get  the  long  end  of  the  deal  itself.  It's  just  as  fair  and 
right  for  the  public  as  it  is  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Each  side  wants 
the  thing  that  would  best  serve  itself.  Necessarily,  we  believe, 
what  the  public  wants  must  govern." 

When  the  labor  delegates  at  Montreal  voted  for  government 
ownership,  the  correspondent  of  the  Socialist  New  York  Call 
aeelaimed  it  as  a  "historic  day"  and  exprest  his  delight  that 
"the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  shaken  loose  from 
its  opposition  to  socialization  and  frrun  to-day  on  makes  the  first 
steps  on  the  road  that  other  labor  movements  of  the  world  have 
taken."  But  the  editor  of  The  Call  in  New  York  was  unable  to 
discern  any  appreciable  advance  toward  Socialism,  and  said  in 
a  leading  editorial: 

"There  may  be  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  approval  of 
government  ownership  is  qualified  with  a  demand  for  'democratic 
management.'  This  would  imply  recognition  of  the  evils  of 
state  capitalism,  i.e.,  ownership  of  railroads  by  a  government 
administered  by  capitalist  politicians.  In  demanding  demo- 
cratic management  the  resolution  either  means  a  large  measure 
of  administrative  control  in  the  hands  of  the  workers  or  it  means 


nothing.      If  this  was  consciously  in  the  minds  of  any  delegates, 
then  it  means  that  the  concept  of  industry  passing  into  the  hands 

of  the  useful  workers  is  finding  some  recognition 

"Government  ownership  of  railroads  certainly  is  not.  Socialism, 
and  is  not  even  a  'step-  in  that  direction.  If  such  ownership 
carried  with  it  a  large  measure  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
workers,  with  the  way  open  to  increase  this  power,  something 
could  be  said  in  favor  of  it  by  Socialists." 

Whatever  advance  toward  radicalism  there  may  have  been  in 
the  government-ownership  vote  it  was  more  than  balanced,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Socialist  editor,  by  the  decision  against  rec- 
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ognition  of  Russia,  which  "can  not  be  reconciled  with  the  view 
that  the  delegates  are  becoming  more  radical." 

The  most  important  demands  made  by  the  American  Federa- 
tin  of  Labor  in  its  Montreal  convention,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  American  organized  labor's  1920  program,  are  outlined  as 
follows  in  the  press  dispatches: 

"Ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

"Government  ownership  with  democratic  operation  of  rail- 
roads. 

"Curb  on  profiteering  and  high  cost  of  living. 

"Jailing  of  food  and  clothing  profiteers. 

"Right  to  strike  and  abolition  of  compulsory  arbitration  and 
antistrike  legislation. 

"Hands  off  in  Mexico  by  the  United  States  Government. 

"Indorsement  of  the  Irish  Republic. 

"Right  of  collective  bargaining. 

"Advances  in  wages  wherever  necessary  to  maintain  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

"Shorter  workday,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  unemployment." 

The  convention  also  condemned  the  Republican  platform 
planks  dealing  with  labor,  reaffirmed  its  non-part izan  political 
attitude  involving  disapproval  of  a  Labor  party,  declared  against 
any  "color  line"  against  negroes  in  constituent  unions,  turned 
down  in  committee  a  lighl-wine-and-beor  declaration,  called  for 
the  release  of  "political  prisoners,"  and  came  out  strongly 
against  the  immigration  of  Asiatics.  The  pro-League  declara- 
tion is  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Of  the  other  demands  that 
have  aroused  attention  in  the  daily  press,  the  apparent  approval 
of  a  six-hour  day  has  drawn  the  most  editorial  fire.  The  report 
adopted  by  the  convention  declared  that  the  universal  hours  of 
labor  would  soon  be  forty-four  hours  in  all  industries,  but  in  order 
to  provide  against  unemployment  some  organizations  might 
find  it  necessary  to  havo  a  six-hour  day.     Such  action  is  to  have 
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the  support  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation,  the  par- 
ticular union  involved  to  be  accepted  as  the  best  judge  of  the 
hours  of  work;  when  it  decides  for  a  six-hour  day  it  can  count 
on  the  aid  of  the  Federation  in  securing  it.  Surely,  comments  the 
New  York  World,  the  Federation  "can  not  be  serious  in  its  sup- 
port of  the  campaign  for  a  six-hour  day."  But  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  thinks  it  is  serious  enough  to  call  for  a  long  editorial 
warning  the  Federation  that  at  present  public  opinion  is  de- 
cidedly against  any  further  shortening  of  the  work-day. 


AMERICA'S   NEW   SHIP   POLICY 

HAS  UNCLE  SAM  FORFEITED  THE  (K)OD  WILL  of 
England,  France,  Norway.  Sweden.  Holland,  and  Japan 
by  enacting  into  law  Senator  Jones's  Merchant  Marine 
Bill?  Some  of  our  discerning  editors,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seaboards  and  throughout  the  central  West,  shake  their 
heads  as  they  read  certain  drastic  provisions  of  the  Jones  Ship- 
ping Bill  which  run  counter  to  obligations  assumed  by  the 
United  States  in  no  less  than  twenty-four  commercial  treaties. 
Since  1815,  they  point  out,  this  country  has  maintained  reciprocal 
relations  affecting  shipping  with  foi-eign  governments,  and  these 
agreements  were  made  binding  in  the  form  of  treaties.  Many 
provisions  of  the  Jones  Act,  they  aver,  are  discriminatory  in 
favor  of  American  shipowners  and  against  the  fleets  of  other 
nations. 

The  New  Republic  (New  York),  however,  declares  that  "the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  is  the  one  notable  achievement  of  the  late 
Congressional  session,"  and  the  Rochester  Post-Express  agrees. 
The  New  York  World  asserts  that  it  is  in  reality  "the  most  im- 
portant legislation  of  its  kind  ever  enacted  by  Congress."  "The 
big  thing."  editors  agree,  "is  that  a  beginning  has  been  made 
toward  restoring  the  American  flag  to  its  proper  eminence  on  the 
as."  "Only  the  skilful  management,  wisdom,  and  persistence 
if  Senator  Jones,  of  Washington,  carried  the  bill  through," 
agree  The  New  Republic  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
and  we  read  in  the  latter  paper  that — 

"Senator  Jones  nursed  the  Shipping  Bill  through  the  Senate 
Committee  hearings  over  a  period  of  two  months,  framed  its 
provisions  in  cooperation  with  the  Shipping  Board  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  prest  its  passage  by  the  Senate,  worked 
over  its  sections  in  conference,  and  finally  led  the  fight  for  the 
measure  in  Congress.  As  the  man  most  largely  responsible  for 
the  act,  he  speaks  authoritatively  in  interpreting  its  intentions." 

"This  is  an  American  act;  it  is  intended  solely  for  American 
interests,"  bluntly  asserts  Senator  Jones.  Furthermore,  he  goes 
on: 

"European  Powers  are  freeing  themselves  from  treaty  pro- 
visions that  will  hinder  them  in  the  struggle  for  the  world's  trade. 
We  have  been  prevented  from  doing  what  many  thought  should 
be  done  to  aid  our  merchant  marine  by  treaties  entered  into 
many  years  ago.  This  is  a  splendid  time  to  unshackle  ourselves 
and  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  make  such  treaties,  to  enter 
into  such  commercial  relations,  and  to  enact  such  laws  as  we 
think  will  promote  our  welfare  in  the  world's  readjustment. 
Other  nations  will  look  after  their  interests.  We  must  look  after 
ours. 

"British  Lloyd's  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  maintaining  a 
British  merchant  marine.  We  should  have  a  similar  organiza- 
tion in  this  country,  and  we  feel  that  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  should  be  to  our  shipping  what  Lloyd's  is  to  British 
shipping.  We  therefore  provide  in  this  act  for  its  encourage- 
ment by  directing  all  governmental  agencies  to  use  that  bureau 
for  classification  purposes. 

"American  mail  should  be  carried  in  American  ships,  if  at  all 
practicable.  Of  the  more  than  83.000,000  paid  every  year  for 
carrying  our  mail  overseas  about  S2,o(K),000  is  paid  to  foreign 
ships.  This  is  so  much  aid  or  subsidy  to  them.  This  we  want 
stopt.      We  want  our  mail  carried  in  our  ships." 

The  question  of  the  right  of  the  Government  to  dispose  of  the 
ex-German  liners  has  been  definitely  settled  by  the  Jones  Act, 
we  are  told  in  The  A  nncdist  (New  York),  and  there  are  provisions 


for  the  exemption  from  excess-  or  war-profits  taxes  of  the  net 
earnings  of  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  with  the  understanding  that  the  shipping  companies  must 
invest .  either  in  government-owned  ships  or  in  new  construction 
in  American  ship-building  yards,  a  sum  equivalent  to  the 
amount  they  otherwise  would  have  had  to  pay  in  taxes.  The 
act  also  forbids  American  railroads  to  grant  export  rates  on 
freight  to  be  carried  in  foi-eign  ships,  and  it  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  repeal  or  abrogate  all  commercial  treaties  which  prevent 
the  United  States  from  returning  to  the  system  of  preferential 
duties.  In  order  to  meet  foreign  competition,  the  Government 
may  not  only  charge  lower  duties,  but  it  may  grant  lower  port 
charges  and  canal  tolls.  All  these  concessions  are  not  calculated, 
to  arouse  great  enthusiasm  in  foreign  shipping  circles,  and  there 
are  intimations  from  abroad  that  retaliatory  measures  will  soon 
be  in  order.  Some  of  them  are  also  criticized  in  our  own  coun- 
try, by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  says: 

"Not  the  least  dangerous  element  of  protection  is  the  grant 
of  low  export-rates  to  goods  carried  in  American  bottoms — a 
measure  sure  to  invite  retaliation.  Highly  objectionable  also 
as  a  piece  of  special  privilege  is  the  section  exempting  ship- 
owners from  income  and  excess-profits  taxes  for  ten  years  to 
come  provided  that  they  annually  reinvest  in  ship  construction 
a.  sum  equal  to  the  taxes  they  would  otherwise  have  paid  to  the 
Government.  The  legislation  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
opposed  to  all  sound,  economic  doctrine,  and  essentially  in- 
equitable. It  is  more  nearly  modeled  upon  the  lines  of  Prussian 
protectionism  as  exhibited  in  Germany  before  the  war.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  a  failure  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  of  Liverpool  is  no  less  outspoken  in 
its  criticism  of  the  new  Merchant  Marine  Act.     We  read: 

"It  is  realized  that  a  United  States  mercantile  marine  can  not 
be  operated  at  the  same  costs  as  British,  Norwegian,  Dutch,  or 
Japanese  shipping,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  extend  to  ship- 
owning  interests  in  the  States  the  large  measure  of  protection 
which  has  always  been  favored  for  the  development  of  United 
States  home  trade.  Whether  this  policy  of  coddling  will  yield 
the  desired  results  is  at  least  doubtful.  Our  own  ship-owning 
industry  has  assumed  the  foremost  place  without  any  of  the 
careful  nursing  which  is  to  be  accorded  to  United  States  merchant 
shipping,  and  the  British  mercantile  marine  asks  for  nothing 
more  than  a  fair  field  against  all  rivals." 

"But  the  common-sense  view  will  be  that  the  United  States 
is  solely  within  its  rights  in  regulating  what  is,  in  effect,  purely 
internal  commerce,"  declares  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
and  the  New  York  Tribune  reminds  us  that  "we  built  a  merchant 
marine  as  a  matter  of  military  policy,  and  we  expect  to  keep  it 
both  for  military  and  economic  reasons.  The  expansion  of  the 
merchant  marine  is  a  matter  of  national  concern,  to  be  promoted 
by  all  legitimate  methods."  The  Newark  News  looks  upon  the 
Jones  Act  as  "a  new  charter  of  rights  for  the  American  merchant 
marine,"  and,  adds  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald,  "Great 
Britain  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  watching  with  something  like 
alarm  our  10,000,000-ton  merchant  fleet."  As  to  our  com- 
petitors in  the  shipping  business  abroad,  and  the  methods  which 
they  are  said  to  be  contemplating  using  to  maintain  their 
prestige,  this  paper  goes  on: 

'The  hints  from  London  regarding  retaliation  if  we  do  adopt 
a  preferential  policy  say  that  England  employed  no  such  dis- 
criminatory means  to  build  up  her  merchant  marine,  which 
achieved  brilliant  and  powerful  success  through  a  policy  of 
'no  fear  and  no  favor.'  Any  one  who  knows  the  slightest  thing 
about  the  British  merchant  marine  policy  knows  this  is  not  a 
fact. 

"England  has  a  perfect  right  to  take  these  measures  if  they  are 
necessary  to  her  welfare  or  if  she  so  desires,  her  ships;  insurance 
companies,  docking  facilities,  foreign-port  concessions,  and  con- 
trol of  trade  routes  were  all  obtained  by  British  brains,  energy, 
money,  or  courage,  and  England  has  full  freedom  to  use  them  as 
she  will  for  the  promotion  of  her  commerce.  But  to  deny  to  us 
or  to  anybody  else  the  same  right  by  saying  she  practises  no 
shipping  discrimination  is  a  plea  which  must  be  laughed  out  of 
court." 
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CITY 

Population. 

Increase. 

1920 

1910 

1900 

1910-1920 

1900-1910 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

5,621,151 
2,701,212 
1,823.158 
993,739 
796,836 
773,000 
747,923 
733,826 
588,193 
575,480 
508,410 
505,875 
457,147 
437.414 
415,609 
401,158 
387,408 
380,498 

4,766,883 
2,185.283 
1,549,008 
465,766 
560,663 
687,029 
670,585 
558,485 
533.905 
319,198 
416.912 
423,715 
373,857 
331,069 
347,469 
363,591 
339,075 
301,408 

3,437,202 
1,698,575 
1,293,697 
285,704 
381,768 
575,238 
560,892 
508,957 
451,512 
102.479 
342,782 
352,387 
285,315 
278,718 
246,070 
325,902 
287,104 
202,718 

Number 

854,268 

515,929 

274.150 

527,973 

236,173 

85,971 

77,338 

175,341 

54,288 

256,282 

91,498 

82,160 

83,290 

106,345 

68,140 

37.567 

48,333 

79,090 

Per  Cent. 
17.9 
23.6 
17.7 
113.4, 
42.1 
12.5 
11.5 
34.4 
10.2 
80.3 
21  9 
19  4 
22.3 
32  1 
19  6 
10  3 
14  3 
26.2 

Number 

1,329,681 

486,708 

255,311 

180,062 

178,895 

111,791 

109,693 

49,528 

82,393 

216,719 

74,130 

71,328 

88,542 

52,351 

101,399 

37,689 

51.971 

98.690 

Per  Cent 
38  7 
28.7 
19  7 
63.0 
46  9 
19  4 
19  6 
'    97 
18 .2 
211.5 
21  6 
20.2 
31  0 
18.8 
41 .2 
II  6 
18   1 
48  7 

Cleveland 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Pittsburg 

San  Francisco. ..... 

Buffalo 

Milwaukee 

Washington 

N  ewark 

Cincinnati 

New  Orleans 

Minneapolis 

"*E  HAVE  JUST  BEGUN  TO  GROW,"  smiled 
sunny  Los  Angeles  when  awarded  the  population 
palm  of  the  Pacific  coast.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
city  was  a  little  mission  pueblo,  "the  town  of  Our  Lady  the 
Queen  of  the  Angels";  now  it  is  the  tenth  city  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  largest  west  of  St.  Louis.  But  Detroit,  with  a 
numerical  increase  greater  than  any  other  city  except  New  York, 
claims  a  large  portion  of  the  census  spot-light  by  reason  of 
being  the  only  city  of 
more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  population 
that  doubled  in  num- 
bers during  the  past  ten 
years.  The-  Montgom- 
ery Advertiser,  however, 
claims  thai  "of  all  the 
American  cities,  the 
story  of  Chicago  is  most 
amazing."  We  are  re- 
minded that  "Chicago 
is  much  younger  than 
either  Philadelphia  or 
New  York;  barely  eighty 
years  of  age."  "Its 
greatness,"  adds  The 
Advertiser,  "is  due  to  the 
natural  greatness  of  the 
great  agricidtural  sec- 
tion of  the  West  and 
the  Middle  West." 

With  Detroit  recog- 
nized as  the  fourth  city  of  the  land,  and  Cleveland  as  the 
fifth,  the  definite  ranking  of  our  eighteen  largest  cities  has 
been  established.  St.  Louis  is  now  in  sixth  place,  Boston 
in  seventh,  Baltimore  in  eighth,  and  Pittsburg  in  ninth  place, 
only  12,613  ahead  of  Los  Angeles.  The  phenomenal  advance 
made  by  that  city,  declares  the  New  York  Tribune,  "was 
due  to  natural  advantages,"  whereas  "the  automobile  made 
Detroit  and  rubber  made  Akron,"  which  shows  a  201.8  per 
cent,  increase  for  the  past  ten  years.  This  extraordinary 
showing  of  the  region  about  Lake  Erie  leads  The  Tribune 
to  assert  that  "  no  part  of  the  country  grew  faster  in  the  past 
decade  than  northern  Ohio  and  southeastern  Michigan."  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Canton,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  and  Buffalo  all  show 
substantial  increases  over  1910  census  figures,  while  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  population  of  Chicago  during  the  last 
ten  years  was  less  than  during  any  other  ten-year  period  in  the 
city's  history.  The  New  York  Tribune's  explanation  of  these 
figures  is  as  follows: 

"These  Erie  Basin  cities  have  drawn  labor  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  haven't  felt  the  check  in  alien 
immigration  which  has  kept  down  population  in  Pennsylvania, 
Xew  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois. 

"The  bigger  cities  are  no  longer  outstripping  the  smaller 
cities.  Immigration  isn't  clogging  up  the  chief  centers  of 
population.  And  the  war  has  had  the  effect  of  artificially  dis- 
tributing growth,  the  large  gains  occurring  in  places  where  there 
were  exceptional  facilities  for  war-production  or  a  good  un- 
developed labor  market." 

Chicago,  even  if  she  has  been  numerically  outclassed  by 
Detroit  in  recent  years,  "gives  an  impression  that  she  is  vital, 
capable,  and  energetic,"  remarks  the  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
and  we  read  on: 

"Perhaps  no  agricultural  section  was  ever  developed  so 
swiftly  and  made  money  so  rapidly  as  did  the  great  Middle  West. 
Chicago,  as  the  capital  of  that  section,  and  as  the  city  almost 
midway  between  the  East  and  West,  lias  become  one  of  the 
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industrial  marvels  of  the  past  century.  In  the  decade  just 
closed  ( Chicago  gained  more  t ban  a  half-million  people.  In  other 
words,  Chicago  acquired  to  herself  in  ten  years  enough  people 
to  make  an  American  city  of  the  second  rank." 

Boston,  through  The  Herald  of  that  city,  declares  the  growth 
of  Detroit  is  nothing  short  of  phenomenal,  yet  argues  that 
"if  Boston  did  what  New  York  long  ago  did,  we  would  to- 
day be  fourth  in  population  in  the  United  States;  census 
Boston,  comprising  forty-nine  square  miles  to  Los  Angeles's 
365  square  miles,  is  no  more  all  Boston  than  is  Manhat- 
tan Island  New  York." 
On  the  Pacific  coast, 
Los  Angeles  is  happy 
enough  to  congratulate 
San  Francisco  upon 
being  "the  second  larg- 
est city  west  of  St. 
Louis."  But  "it  is  the 
hardest  blow  of  all  to  be 
beaten  by  Los  Angeles, 
the  foster-mother  of 
the  movies,"  remarks 
the  New  York  World. 
"Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  decreed  that  San 
Francisco  was  to  be  the 
gateway  to  the  Far  East 
and  Alaska,  then  the 
Panama  Canal  raised  it 
to  new  power  and  great- 
ness," adds  The  World. 
But  now, exults  the  Seat- 
tle Times,  Seattle  is  the 
gateway  to  Alaska,  and  has  been  since  1900,  "  and  soon  she  will 
be  the  gateway  to  the  Far  East,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Seattle 
is  nearer  the  Orient,  over  the  'great  circle,'  and  because  the  de- 
velopment of  coal  deposits  in  Alaska  will  enable  vessels  to  stop 
midway  at  some  point  on  the  Aleutian  Peninsula  for  coal,  thus 
saving  valuable  cargo  space  and  millions  of  dollars  each  year." 

Of  the  salubrious  climate  of  Los  Angeles,  its  fruits  and  its 
flowers,  of  its  desirability  as  a  place  of  residence,  all  have  heard. 
But,  says  The  Times,  of  "the  town  of  Our  Lady,"  etc.: 

"Strategic  location  with  reference  to  trade  by  land  and  sea. 
ability  to  manufacture  and  market  in  enormous  quantities  the 
commodities  that  people  demand,  and  a  surrounding  territory  of 
great  agricultural  productivity — these  are  the  foundation-stones 
upon  which  mighty  cities  are  reared.     Los  Angeles  has  them  all." 

Coming  back  to  Detroit,  we  find  that  "more  than  a  million 
people  live  within  the  city  limits  of  the  city,"  according  to 
the  Detroit  News.  The  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  census 
estimate  and  the  figures  of  The  News  is  explained  by  the  odd  fact 
that  the  city  of  Highland  Park,  with  46,599  inhabitants,  and  the 
"village"  of  Hamtramck,  with  48,615,  are  entirely  surrounded 
by  Detroit.  In  the  last  twenty  years,  we  are  told,  Detroit  has 
quadrupled  in  population;  now,  asserts  The  News,  it  is  "the 
chief  industrial  and  manufacturing  community  in  the  North- 
American  continent."  We  read  further  that  "there  were  only 
5,741  negroes  in  Detroit  in  1910;  there  are  at  this  time  about 
70,000  there,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  1,000  per  cent." 
The  Baltimore  News  thinks  the  city  has  "grown  a  little  too  fast 
for  comfort,"  and  that  "if  anything  happens  to  the  automobile 
industry,  Detroit  will  blow  up  like  a  'busted'  tire,"  but  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  opines  that  if  anything  "happens" 
to  the  automobile  industry,  "it  will  be  standardized  in  a  decade 
or  so,  and  the  number  of  manufacturers  reduced  to  about  twenty- 
five."  In  which  case  we  may  be  sure  that  Detroit  will  con- 
tinue to  turn  out  "automobiles  and  Fords,"  in  the  words  of 
the  newspaper  paragrapher. 
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EVIDENCE    THAT   WE    CAN    HOLD    OUR    OWN    IN   AIRPLANE    BUILDING, 

If  our  manufacturers  are  protected  from  the  "  dumping  "  of  obsolete  British  planes  on  our  market  at  prices  below  cost.     This  is  the  L.  W.  F. 
"  Giant,"  built  in  the  United  States  for  the  New  York-Omaha  mail  service,  but  taken  over  by    the  Army.      It  has  three  Liberty  motors. 


THE   BRITISH   AERIAL  INVASION 


u 
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S  ENGLAND  PLANNING  TO  CONTROL  the  world's 
air-lanes  as  it  dominates  the  seas?"  asks  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald  answers 
"Yes,"  most  emphatically,  and  the  New  York  Times  also  de- 
clares that  "Great  Britain  plans  to  be  mistress  of  the  two  ele- 
ments in  which  navies  now 
make  war — the  sea  and  the 
air."  This  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  these  representative 
papers  is  caused,  we  are  told, 
by  "wholesale  dumping  of 
obsolete  airplanes,  England's 
war-surplus,  in  the  United 
Slates,"  and  the  shipping  of  a 
large  number,  according  to  the 
Seattle  Post- Intelligencer,  "to 
Japan  and  to  England's  colo- 
nies, where  air-routes  are  being 
established."  Furthermore,  ob- 
serves this  paper,  if  British 
planes  which  have  been  sold  to 
a  syndicate  at  one  per  cent, 
of  their  actual  value  are 
"dumped"  into  this  country, 
"it  means  that  lines  established 
by  these  planes  will  continue  to 
use  foreign  planes,  motors,  and 
spare  parts,  and  that  the  air- 
craft factories  of  this  country 
will  have  no  chance  to  develop. 
In  case  of  an  emergency,  there- 
fore, America  would  find  her- 
self in  much  the  same  position 
as  she  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  with  Germany."  It  is 
also  pointed  out  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  General  Meno- 

her,  Chief  of  Air  Service,  that  these  British  airplanes  have  been 
in  storage  since  the  armistice,  and  that  "the  life  of  an  airplane 
is  about  two  years,  even  when  stored  under  the  best  conditions." 
The  General  believes  the  unrestricted  admission  of  the  obsolete 
planes  would  "jeopardize  the  industry  in  this  country  and  break 
down  our  own  national  defense." 

American  aeronautical  engineers  and  airplane  manufacturers 
also  point  out  that  they  "do  not  desire  protection  against  British 
airplanes  as  such,"  for  "American-designed  and  built  machines 
hold  all  important  altitude,  speed,  and  endurance  records  except 
Sir  John  Alcock's,"  and,  "on  the  same  basis,  American  manu- 
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GOV.  EDWARDS  CHRISTENING   A  HYDROAIRPLANE. 

It  is  the  "  Aeromarine  S-5  L-Navy  Cruiser,"  the    largest  civilian- 
owned    flying    boat    in    the    United    States.     Despite  the  nation's 
aridity,  the  bottle  contained  champagne. 


facturers  can  build  machines  at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent,  under  the  British  in  cost." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  twenty  years  of  aeronautical  develop- 
ment were  crowded  into  four  by  the  war,  as  experts  agree, 
General  Menoher  tells  us  that  "the  airplane  industry  still  is 
developing  very  rapidly";  that  new  models,  motors,  and  improve- 
ments of  to-day  may  be  obsolete  in  six  months,  and  therefore  "it 

is  of  vital  importance  that  the 
airplane-manufacturing  indus- 
try be  built  up  in  this  country 
instead  of  discouraged,  so  that 
we  may  have  it  to  fall  back 
upon  in  case  of  an  emergency." 
And  America  soon  would  have 
no  aircraft  industry  if  salvaged, 
obsolete,  dangerous  airplanes 
that  have  been  in  storage  since 
the  armistice  were  brought  into 
the  American  market  and  sold 
at  less  than  half  their  cost,  say 
other  air-service  officers.  In  a 
resume  of  the  threatened  en- 
croachment, The  Sun  and  New 
York  Herald  says: 

"By  this  deal  the  British 
Government  gets  rid  of  obso- 
lete and  obsolescent  machines, 
engines,  and  other  parapher- 
nalia and  clears  the  decks  to 
encourage  air-ship-  and  engine- 
makers  to  turn  out  advanced 
models.  It  stands  to  receive 
something  out  of  the  profits 
made  on  the  stuff  it  has  sold. 
But,  more  than  this,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  put  the  purchasing 
syndicate  in  a  position  to  sell 
air-ships  abroad  at  prices  no 
commercial  manufacturer  can 
pretend  to  meet.  If  any  coun- 
try allows  the  sale  of  these 
British  air-ships  at  the  prices 
at  which  they  are  offered  that  country  will  smash  its  native  com- 
mercial  air-ship  business  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  Not  only  will 
these  accumulated  air-ships,  ready  for  immediate  delivery,  fill 
the  demand  in  any  country  which  admits  them,  but  the  parts 
to  be  used  in  their  maintenance  must  all  come  from  England,  and 
the  hold  on  the  market  obtained  by  British  manufacturers  in 
this  way  will  endure  for  years. 

"But  America  and  Americans  do  not  want  their  air-ships  or 
their  air-ship  policy  made  in  England.  America  and  Americans 
do  not  want  British  air-ships  dumped  here  to  smother  our  air- 
ship industry.  America  and  Americans  want  the  American 
air-ship  industry  in  all  its  branches  encouraged,  not  for  the  profit 
of  individuals,  but  for  the  defense  of  the  nation." 
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"There  is  no  market  for  these  English  machines  in  Great 
Britain.  And  Canada,  Australia,  and  France  have  enacted 
laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  them,"  declares  the  New 
York  Tribune.  "America  is  the  only  country  where  this  sur- 
plus war-material  can  be  disposed  of."  Britain  herself,  we  are 
told,  has  shut  her  doors  absolutely  against  the  competition  of 
French  airplanes  and  motors.  The  Chicago  Tribune  warns  us 
that  this  proposed  aerial  invasion  means — 

"an  end  to  practically  all  progress  in  aircraft  production  and 
improvement  in  the  United  States.  It  means  that  while  Euro- 
pean nations  are  developing  aircraft  for  commerce,  and  so  for 
the  emergency  of  war,  the  United  States  is  almost  at  a  stand- 
still. It  means  the  nation  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lead  and  profit  by  an  industry  which  promises  to  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  of  the  century.  It  means  that  we  leave 
ourselves  open  to  commercial  attack  upon  our  prosperity  and 
military  attack  upon  our  safety. 

•"American  aircraft  production  should  be  protected  from  such 
restrictive  competition  by  whatever  special  duties  are  necessary. 
In  addition  it  should  be  fostered  by  every  legitimate  govern- 
mental resource.  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  are. 
doing  it  by  subsidies,  prizes,  and  special  laws  and  appropriations. 
They  are  doing  it  because  they  realize  it  will  pay.  The  United 
States  shoidd  do  as  much,  and  do  it  before  we  art-  hopelessly 

outd:,taneed." 

i 
That  the  presence  of  some  of  these  British  machines  in  the 

American  market  already  has  adversely  affected  American  air- 
plane designers  and  constructors  is  indicated  by  the  plans  of  the 
Curtiss  Company,  which  claims  three-fourths  of  the  output  of 
the  entire  American  industry,  to  abandon  plans  for  the  manu- 
facture of  commercial  airplanes,  and  the  closing  down  of  six  of 
its  factories.  "We  are  going  out  of  the  business  of  trying  to 
compete"  on  a  commercial  basis  with  war-machines  sold  on  a 
salvage  basis,"  declares  its  vice-president.  "This  decision," 
notes  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  "means  the  smash-up  of  a  great 
and  elaborate  war-engine  sorely  needed  by  this  country,"  and 
the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  adds  significantly  that  "the  air- 
plane is  too  vital  to  be  neglected  even  in  times  of  peace."  "Our 
aerial  arm  has  dwindled,"  the  New  York  Evening  Post  asserts, 


"until  we  have  but  a  handful  of  pursuit  and  bombing  planes — 
not  enough  to  put  one  first-rate  combat  squadron  into  the  field ; 
the  Government  can  afford  to  encourage  domestic  airplane  de- 
velopment for  the  sake  of  preparedness."  And  The  Post  goes 
on: 

'These  British  machines  are  unsuited  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  some  of  the  samples  which  have  been  sent  over  are  unair- 
worthy,  in  the  opinion  of  experts  who  have  examined  them. 
There  is  danger  in  the  possibilit;es  of  allowing  these  airplanes, 
which  have  been  in  storage  for  eighteen  months  or  more,  to  come 
into  the  hands  of  many  users.  Grover  Loening  [a  well-known 
former  army  aeronautical  engineer]  has  said  that  the  question 
of  whether  the  dumping  of  foreign  planes  would  break  down  the 
industry  was  secondary  to  the  responsibility  which  rested  on 
( Congress  to  protect  the  American  public  from  the  use  of  machines 
"  rendered  dangerously  uncertain  by  age  and  overseas  shipment.' " 

England,  the  Sioux  Falls  Press  tells  us,  "while  expending 
enormous  sums  in  the  development  of  aviation  in  her  own  coun- 
try, is  doing  all  she  can  to  discourage  it  in  others,  thus  increasing 
her  own  superiority  in  the  air."  But  in  the  United  States— the 
birth  place  of  flying — we  are  informed  by  the  Washington  Post: — 

"The  domestic  aircraft  industry  is  in  a  bad  way  enough  at 
pr  ent.  It  is  ninety-five  per  cent,  liquidated.  The  statement  has 
been  authoritatively  made  that  one  company,  which  formerly 
utilized  the  services  of  20,000  persons,  has  now  only  a  little  more 
than  1,000  employed,  and  that  there  are  not  more  than  2,500 
mechanics  in  the  entire  country  engaged  in  the  production  of 
aircraft." 

"Why  is  it  so  fearfully  difficult  for  this  country  to  learn  by 
experience?"  asks  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  and  the  Dayton 
Herald,  which  has  watched  the  evolution  of  the  airplane  from  the 
first  experiments  of  the  Wrights,  warns  us  that  "America  is 
being  outdistanced  by  other  governments."  Besides,  adds  this 
paper,  "the  more  the  United  States  falls  behind  in  aviation,  the 
greater  the  effort  that  some  day  will  have  to  be  made  to  catch 
up."  At  this  moment,  declares  the  New  York  Times,  "the 
United  States  is  far  in  the  rear  of  Great  Britain  in  the  aerial  com- 
petition, and  it  will  be  a  long,  stern  chase  to  overtake  her." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Coolidge  is  a  good  name  for  a  summer  campaign. — Mobile  Register. 
Fling  the  monkey-wrench  in.  Brother  Hiram,  fling  her  in. — Houston  Post. 
Debs  isn't  one  of  those  Presidential  candidates  without  any  convictions. 
— New  York  World. 

Cuba  would  be  sure  to  regard  the  nomination  of  a  wet  candidate  as  an 
unfriendly  act. — New  York  World. 

How  can  you  expect  to  buy  a  cigar  for  Ave  cents  with  vegetables  as  high 
as  they  are? — Nashville  Tennessean. 

No  census  report  can  possibly  make  Marion,  Ohio,  look  as  large  as  it  is 
feeling  just  now. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

It  would  lend  a  sporting  touch  to  the  general  situation  if  there  were  an 
open  season  for  profiteers. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  man  who  is  following  a  plow  wonders  why  in  thunder  Wilhelm 
raided  such  a  row  about  a  place  in  the  sun. — Nashville  Tennessean. 

Mr  Gompers  says  that  strikes  are  a  blessing  to  society.  Must  be 
one  of  those  blessings  in  disguise. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Germany  says  it  has  obeyed  the  Treaty  so  far  as  is  "humanly  possible." 
Time  now,  then,  to  show  some  of  that  superman  stuff. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Governor  Lowden  proposes  to  limit  the  Presidency  to  one  term.  But 
they'll  have  to  make  it  a  life  term  if  some  of  the  candidates  are  to  get  back 
what  they  have  spent  seeking  the  nomination.  —  Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 


The  dry  decision  was  handed  down  by  a  full  court. — Houston  Post. 
On  the  Irish  question,  however,  the  G.  O.  P.  refused  to  stand  Pat. — 
Columbia  Record. 

We  cry  loudly  for  a  man  of  vision  and  when  we  get  one  we  call  him  a 
visionary. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Europe's  theory  is  that  a  Good  Samaritan  always  lias  something  up 
his  sleeve. — Nashville  Tennessean. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  who  will  be  the  central  figure  in  the  history 
Wilhelm  is  writing. — Nashville  Tennessean. 

Many  Mexicans  have  attained  the  Presidency,  but  they  never  reach  the 
goal  of  the  ex-Presidency. —  Washington  Post. 

Germans  are  mistaken  if  they  think  peace  is  expensive.  It  is  the  cost 
of  war  they  are  still  paying. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Russia  hasn't  been  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations,  but  she  knows 
where  all  the  knot-holes  in  the  fence  are. — New  York  World. 

Oddly  enough,  announcement  of  further  improvement  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
health  came  the  day  after  Congress  adjourned. —Nashville  Tennessean. 

since  the  latest  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  there  has  been  talk  in 
New  York  of  closing  the  saloons  and  stopping  the  sale  of  liquor  in  hotels. — 

Chicago  Tribum  . 

New  York's  population  would  be  50,000,000  instead  of  5.000,000  if  they 
counted  all  of  those  who  register  from  Xew  York  at  the  small-town  hotels. 
—Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


EVOLI  TION  OF  THE   BKITlsH    181  ES 


— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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A  PROPHECY   OF  RUSSIA'S  RESURRECTION 


RUSSIA'S  RESURRECTION  is  not  far  distant,  and 
when  this  miracle  comes  to  pass  it  will  stir  the  world 
■  not  less  than  Russia's  collapse.  This  is  the  prophecy 
of  Struggling  Russia  (New  York),  a  Russian  weekly  of  liberal 
tendencies,  which  says  that  while  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what 
will  happen  in  Russia  after  the 
downfall  of  Bolshevism,  which 
"may  be  expected  at  any  mo- 
ment," there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  final  result  of  the  ensuing 
political  and  social  processes 
will  be  the  "establishment  of  a 
democratic  regime  in  Russia." 
A  return  to  the  old  order  is  im- 
possible, according  to  this  or- 
gan— first,  because  "the  Rus- 
sian people  will  not  stand  for 
it";  and,  secondly,  because  the 
international  situation  is  "not 
such  as  to  encourage  reaction 
in  Russia."  The  present 
Russian  situation,  we  are  told, 
is  marked  by  two  phenomena, 
one  of  which  is  the  grave  crisis 
through  which  Bolshevism  is 
passing,  and  the  other  the 
progress  the  Russian  Army  is 
making  in  the  struggle  against 
the  Poles  and  also  in  its  suc- 
cessful advance  in  the  Caucasus 
and  in  Persia.  This  weekly 
proceeds: 


"These  two  phenomena, 
altho  seemingly  contradictory, 
point  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
Bolshevik  regime  is  on  the  eve 
of  a  breakdown,  the  Russian 
people    are     alive    and,    even 

under  the  utter  disorganization  brought  about  by  the  Bolshevik 
rule,  are  capable  of  defending  their  dignity  and  their  rights.  The 
Russian  people  struggle  against  the  Polish  advance  because  they 
understand  that  this  advance  is  not  inspired  by  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Polish  people  to  safeguard  themselves  against  the 
menace  of  Bolshevism.  The  Polish  demand  for  nine  Russian 
provinces  (gubernias),  in  addition  to  the  territory  granted  them 
by  the  Peace  Conference,  their  demand  for  a  Russian  terri- 
tory equal  in  size  to  that  of  Germany,  is  an  unmasked  desire  to 
cut  off  a  slice  of  the  prostrated  but  still  living  body  of  Russia, 
taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  difficulties  through  which  the 
Russian  people  are  passing  at  present." 

As  testimony  that  the  Bolshevik  regime  is  on  the  eve  of  a 
breakdown,  Struggling  Russia  offers  the  report  of  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cooperative  Societies,  Messrs.  F.  I.  Schmeleff 
and  N.  V.  Makeff,  lately  returned  from  Moscow,  who  relate 
that— 

"Russia's  industry  is  ruined,  the  railways  are  working  very 
poorly,  trains  running  only  twice,  or  even  once,  a  week,  and  the 
rolling-stock  is  destroyed.  At  the  mills  and  factories  there  are 
no  raw  materials,  fuel,  or  organized  labor.  The  majority  of 
skilled  workmen  are  engaged  on  various  government  duties,  and 
those  of  them  who  have  not  yet  broken  their  connection  with  the 
villages  have  gone  back  there.     The  workmen  who  remain  are 
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THE    BOLSHEVIK   BADGE. 
A  wreath  enclosing  a  sickle  and  a  hammer,  with  a  number  below 


bound  by  an  iron  discipline,  and  every  breach  of  regulations, 
even  of  such  as  are  practically  impossible  of  observance,  is 
punished  by  fine  or  arrest.  On  these  grounds,  and  mainly  in 
matters  relating  to  the  food  supply,  strikes  occur,  which  are 
always  supprest  in  a  pitiless  way.  .  .  .  The  town  population  is 
dying  out  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  The  yearly  mor- 
tality in  Moscow  has  reached 
112  persons  per  thousand. 
Typhus  is  raging  in  the  villages 
and  to  a  still  greater  extent  in 
the  towns  and  along  the  rail- 
ways. Medical  aid  in  the  towns 
is  scarce,  while  in  the  villages 
it  is  almost  entirely  non-ex- 
istent. There  are  no  drugs  at 
all.  Compulsory  labor  and  the 
collection  of  products  as  taxa- 
tion in  kind  greatly  irritate  the 
population.  By  every  means 
in  their  power  the  people  are 
trying  not  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  imposed  on  them, 
and  are  carrying  them  out 
only  under  the  pressure  of 
physical  force  and  terror." 

Struggling  Russia  also  'cites 
the  Bolshevik  leader,  A.  Ry- 
eov,  Director  of  the  Council  of 
National  Economy,  as  saying 
that — 

"Of  the  four  thousand  in- 
dustrial establishments  (na- 
tionalized in  Bolshevik  Russia) 
only  two  thousand  are  work- 
ing at  present.  All  the  rest 
are  closed  and  idle.  The  num- 
ber of  workers,  at  a  rough  esti- 
mate, is  about  one  million. 
Both  in  point  of  number  of 
workingmen  employed  as  well 
as  in  point  of  numbers  of  es- 
tablishments still  working, 
the  manufacturing  industry  is 
in  the  throes  of  a  crisis.  .  .  . 
"Before  the  war  the  percentage  of  disabled  locomotives,  even 
in  the  worst  of  times,  never  rose  above  15  per  cent.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  we  have  59.5  per  cent,  of  disabled  loco- 
motives, i.e.,  out  of  every  one  hundred  locomotives  in  Soviet 
Russia  sixty  are  disabled  and  only  forty  capable  of  working. 
Before  the  war  we  used  to  repair  up  to  8  per  cent.;  this  per- 
centage after  the  November  revolution  sometimes  dropt  to 
1  per  cent." 

It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  to  Struggling  Russia  that  an 
American  efficiency  engineer,  a  Mr.  Kelly,  who  was  invited  by 
the  Bolsheviki  as  an  adviser  on  the  industrial  situation,  "sub- 
mitted to  Lenine  a  secret  report  with  conclusions  of  very  skeptical 
nature."  These  conclusions,  as  summarized  in  Struggling 
Russia,  read  as  follows: 

"1.  The  attitude  of  the  peasantry  is  antagonistic  to  the 
Soviet  Government. 

"2.  That  of  the  cities  also. 

"3.  The  economic  life  of  Soviet  Russia  has  come  to  a  com- 
plete standstill.. 

"4.  The  Government  will  not  be  able  to  remain  in  power  longer 
than  another  nine  months. 

"5.  The  only  possibility  of  salvation  lies  in  peace  with  Europe, 
and  not  with  the  European  'comrades,'  but  with  the  bourgeoisie." 
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Another  prediction  of  Bolshevism's  rout  from  Russia  comes 
from  Mr.  Jan  Seljamaa,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Esthonian  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  the  leader  of  the  Esthonian  Labor  party, 
lately  returned  from  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  in  a  conversation 
with  a  Reval  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post,  He 
says  that  Trotzky's  "much-heralded  labor  army  is  notoriously  a 
failure,  and  as  far  as  it  is  being  operated  at  all,  it  is  on  a  basis 
of  bonuses  or  premiums  for  work  done."  Moreover,  labor 
meetings  and  other  demonstrations  are  planned  in  order  to 
"delude  strangers  visiting  the  country  under  Bolshevik  aus- 
pices," and  they  have  become  "a  matter  of  jest"  in  Mos- 
cow. Mr.  Seljamaa  describes  the  Bolshevik  movement  as 
"an  alien  movement  founded  on  ignorance  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  it,"  which  was  bound  to  fail,  and,  indeed,  as  a  movement 
"has   already  failed."     Ho  is  further  quoted  as  saying  (hat — 

"The  change  would  probably 
not  come  in  the  form  of  a 
definite  counter-revolutionary 
uprising,  but  through  a  series 
of  rapid  adjustments.  Even 
now  the  Government,  despite 
its  despotic  and  unscrupulous 
control,  is  finding  it  necessary  to 
trim  somewhat  to  the  popular 
will,  and  this  trimming  process 
is  likely  to  be  expedited  by  the 
growing  universal  discontent 
and  misery.  The  essence  of  the 
matter  is  the  struggle  which  will 
take  place  between  the  energetic 
conscienceless  group  of  self- 
seeking  foreigners  and  the  gen- 
erally easy-going  Russian  tem- 
perament. The  latter,  tho  it  will 
endure  much  before  bestirring 
itself,  will  not  accept  indefinitely 
t  lie  existing  horrible  condi- 
tions. Few  if  any  of  the  pres- 
ent leaders  will  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  power,  once  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  take  matters 
in  hand." 

As  to  the  establishment  of  the 
"independent"  republics  in 
the  Caucasus,  Struggling  Russia 
avers  that  the  Caucasian  popu- 
lation was  obliged  to  proclaim 
its  independence  in  April,  1918, 
against  its  will,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  Turkey,  and  is  still  ob- 
liged to  maintain  its  independence  "not  only  because  it  naturally 
resents  the  Bolshevik  rule  from  Moscow,  but  also  under  the 
influence  of  some  of  Russia's  former  allies,  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  take  advantage  of  Russia's  temporary  misfortune,  and  to 
perform  the  partition  of  Russia  very  much  along  the  lines  of  the 
treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk."     We  read: 

"Russia  lies  prostrated — otherwise  these  Prussian-like  ex- 
periments woidd  not  be  possible.  But  she  is  still  alive,  and  the, 
successes  of  the  'Red'  Army,  which  is  now  built  on  the  principle  of 
universal  service,  and  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  reflects  the 
Russian  national  spirit,  demonstrate  this  fact  to  the  world. 
The  people  of  Russia — altho  bled  white  by  the  three  years  of 
active  participation  in  the  war,  which  cost  Russia  twelve  million 
casualties,  and  exhausted  by  the  additional  two  and  a  half  years 
of  revolution  and  civil  strife — are  still  alive,  and  the  'Red'  Army, 
in  its  last  successful  movements,  reflects  the  deep  indignation 
which  the  Russian  people  feel  toward  every  one  who  tries  to 
mutilate  the  body  of  Russia.  This  spirit  is  the  omen  that 
Russia's  resurrection  is  not  far  distant. 

"Russia  will  reappear  before  the  world  as  a  democratic 
state  and,  we  are  sure,  as  a  united  state.  At  this  moment, 
when  imperialists  and  adventurers  of  every  kind  are  slicing  the 
living  body  of  Russia,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  say  that  the 
peoples  of  Russia  to  whose  right  to  self-determination  the  impe- 
rialists of  various  kinds  usually  appeal,  'determined  themselves' 
long  ago,  and  their  determination  is  to  remain  with  Russia." 


SYRIAN   PROTESTS   AGAINST  ZIONISM 
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VLEST1NE  FOR  THE  PALESTINIANS"  is  tho  cry 
of  protest  against  making  Palestine  "the  national  homo 
of  the  Jews,"  uttered  with  ever-increasing  vigor  by 
the  native  Christian  and  Moslem  population  of  the  land.  Mean- 
while the  policy  of  the  British  Government  in  the  exercise  of  its 
mandate  for  Palestine  is  officially  announced  in  a  statement  to 
the  press  by  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  High  Commissioner  for  Pales- 
tine, in  which  we  read  that  complete  religious  liberty  will  be 
maintained  in  the  country  and  "places  sacred  to  the  great 
religions  will  remain  in  control  of  the  adherents  of  those  religions." 
Civilian  administration  in  the  higher  ranks  will  be  entrusted 
to  British  officials  of  ability  and  experience,  we  are  informed, 
while  the  other  ranks  will  be  "open  to  the  local  population  irre- 
spective of  creed."  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Jews  it  is  announced 
that— 

"In  accordance  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Allied  and  Associ- 
ated Powers  measures  will  bo 
adopted  to  reconstruct  the 
Jewish  National  Home  in  Pales- 
tine. The  yearnings  of  the 
I  Jewish  people  for  two  thousand 
years,  of  which  the  modern 
Zionist  movement  is  the  latest 
expression,  will  at  last  be  real- 
ized. The  steps  taken  to  this 
end  will  be  consistent  with 
scrupulous  respect  for  the  rights 
of  the  present  non-Jewish 
inhabitants." 


THAT    MYSTERIOUS    ATTACHMENT. 

why  docs  he 
— Evening  Xcirs  (London). 


The  Two — "What  wc  say  is,  if  he  doesn't  love  it 
stick  to  it  like  that?" 


From  the  Arabic  press  we 
learn  that  opposition  to  Zionism 
is  based  not  so  much  on  relig- 
ious ground  as  on  economic  and 
national  consideration,  for  the 
Palestinians  in  the  great  major- 
ity are  Arabs,  Mohammedans, 
and  Christians  who  have  "awak- 
ened to  a  new  and  vigorous 
national  consciousness  since  the 
war,  and  because  of  the  repeated 
promises  of  the  Allies  to  give 
them  their  long-desired  na- 
tional independence."  They 
consider  themselves  Syrians  and  their  country  as  "southern 
Syria,"  and  it  is  averred  that  tho  economic,  racial,  cultural,  and 
political  interests  of  the  Syrians  and  the  Palestinians  are  identical. 
The  "Zionist  peril,"  as  the  people  of  Palestine  call  Zionism,  it  ap- 
pears, began  to  loom  on  the  horizon  after  the  Balfour  declaration 
of  1917,  which  committed  England  to  the  support  of  the  Zionist 
movement.  The  Palestinians  were  not  slow  to  express  their  official 
disapproval  of  this  step,  for  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Peace 
Conference  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Palestine  formed  a 
Congress,  and  on  December  27,  1919,  forwarded  to  Paris  a  strong 
protest  against  Zionism.  In  this  protest,  as  published  in  the 
Arabic  newspaper  Miratr-ulrGharb,  wo  read  the  following: 

"If  it  is  possible  for  France  to  establish  Alsace-Lorraine  as 
French  land,  when  it  had  been  annexed  by  the  French  for  only 
two  hundred  years,  before  which  it  was  German,  how  can  it  be 
possible  to  obliterate  our  sovereignty  over  this  land,  which  has 
lasted  for  1,200  years,  and  while  its  sons  are  still  masters  of  it? 
I  low  can  the  Zionists  go  back  in  history  two  thousand  years  to 
prove  thai  by  their  short  sojourn  in  Palestine  they  have  now  a 
right  to  claim  it  and  return  to  it  as  to  a  Jewish  home,  thus  crush- 
ing the  nationalism  of  a  million  Arabs?" 

In  the  view  of  some  Arabic  newspapers,  Zionism  has  con- 
solidated the  Moslem  and  Christian  natives  to  a  degree  undreamed 
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of  before,  and  attention  is  called  to  public  demonstrations  against 
Zionism  in  which  Moslems  and  Christians  were  ranked  on  the 
same  side,  whereas  often  in  the  past  they  were  pitted  against 
each  other.  The  entrance  of  the  English  into  Palestine,  we  are 
told,  was  hailed  joyfully  by  native  Palestinians,   who  hoped 


THE    CHILDREN    OP    ISRAEL    ENTER    PALESTINE. 
"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavily  gold-laden — 

and  I  will  take  it  from  you." 

— Nebelspaltcr  (Zurich). 

England  would  give  ear  to  their  national  desires  and  their  earnest 
protest  against  Zionism.  But  when  it  became  evident  that 
England  woidd  carry  out  the  Balfour  policy  to  make  Palestine  a 
national  home  of  the  Jews,  the  Palestinians  turned  their  faces 
to  Syria  to  King  Faysal  and  his  Nationalist  supporters  as  the 
means  of  their  salvation.  It  was  only  on  this  platform  of 
'"liberation  from  the  Zionists"  that  the  Palestinians  joined  the 
Syrian  Independence  movement  with  Faysal  at  its  head.  It  is, 
therefore,  wholly  erroneous  to  regard  any  possible  concession  on 
the  part  of  King  Faysal  to  the  Zionists  as  an  indication  of  the 
will  of  the  people,  we  are  advised,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
whatever  concessions  King  Faysal  accorded  were  merely  political 
expedients.  This  is  clearly  evident,  it  is  said,  from  a  conversation 
between  King  Faysal  and  a  certain  Sid  Hasan  Sidki  ad-Dajjani, 
a  Mohammedan  patrician  of  Palestine  and  a  scion  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Prophet.  In  this  interview,  which  appeared  in 
al-Bark  (Jerusalem),  King,  then  Prince,  Faysal  thanks  the 
Palestinians  heartily  "for  their  consummate  zeal  in  serving  the 
cause  of  their  nation  and  home."  "I  assure  you,"  he  said, 
"  that  had  it  not  been  for  them  I  would  not  have  been  in  Damas- 
cus now.  I  shall  not  forget  Palestine  and  its  great  service.  We 
shall  never  be  happy  unless  this  blessed  spot  enjoys  perfect 
freedom  along  with  its  sister  Syria." 

Regardless  of  this  assurance  Dajjani  goes  on  to  accuse  Prince 
Faysal  of  entering  into  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Zionists 
to  establish  a  Jewish  state  subject  to  his  empire.  Dajjani 
gives  the  inner  policy  of  Prince  Faysal  as  it  was  personally  learned 
from  him,  namely,  tnat  Prince  Faysal  believes  the  Jews  to  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  politics  of  the  world,  and  while  he  can  not 
oppose  them  now,  later  he  will  "turn  the  back  of  the  shield  to 
them."  In  an  editorial  entitled  "Justice,"  in  the  Arabic  news- 
paper Meraat  Al-Shark,  we  find  the  following  bitter  protest 
against  the  British  plan: 

"Ancient  and  modern  nations  alike  have  followed  a  definite 
law  in  war.  They  have  either  placed  a  strong  garrison  in  the 
land  to  govern  it  by  force  or  have  carried  the  conquered  people 
captives  to  distant  places,  which  makes  them  forget  their  native 


land,  and  relieves  the  victorious  nation  from  their  revolt  and 
resentment.  The  latter  was  the  method  Sennacherib  employed 
when  he  carried  the  Jews  captives  to  Mesopotamia.  But  history 
has  not  yet  recorded  that  a  conquering  nation  has  obliged  the 
nation  it  had  vanquished  to  accept  a  foreign  people  to  live  in  a 
land  they  themselves  had  not  conquered." 

Another  tho  minor  reason  wrhy  Palestine  should  "remain  with 
its  own  people,"  according  to  al-Istiklal-ul-Arabi,  a  Nationalist 
newspaper  of  Damascus,  is  that  there  "the  sepulcher  of  Jesus 
Christ  sheds  its  light,"  and  "among  the  Arabs  Jesus  Christ,  the 
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TRANSLATION: 

The  second  great  demonstration. 

Undivided  Syria  protests. 

Towns  and  cities  protest  against  the  immigration  of  Zionists. 

A  second  manifestation  of  national  life. 

The  national  spirit  pervades  the  people. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God. 

The  nation  asks  nothing  but  justice  and  right. 

Speakers  depict  the  national  feeling,  fraternity  and  union. 

Yesterday  the  Arabs  declared  their  independence  and  Prince  Faysal 

was  declared  king  in  his  capital,  Damascus.     Good  news  to  you  all, 

sons  of  the  Arab  nation!     The  whole  nation  celebrates  with  the  people 

of  Syria  in  its  joy. 
Long  live  the  Arab  nation — Long  live  unity  and  sincerity — Long  live 
the  national  sentiment — Long  live  independence. 


Son  of  Mary,  holds  the  same  place  as  Muhammad  bin  Abdullah 
bin  Abdul-Muttalab,"  and  this  paper  adds: 

"Are  the  Zionists  still  unconvinced  that  our  national  rights 
are  above  theirs?  Nay,  the  beautiful  Jordan  shall  never  be 
theirs  tho  they  dye' its  waters  with  their  blood.  They  shall  not 
possess  Palestine  so  long  as  the  bells  of  the  Arabic  churches 
reverberate  and  the  shadows  of  the  Arabic  minarets  move  across 
its  clear  waters." 
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BRITAIN'S    "CHANGING   EMPIRE" 

THAT  THE  OLD  PREWAR  BRITISH  EMPIRE  is 
"gone  in  the  sense  of  colonies  or  subordinate  nations 
clustering  around  one  master  nation"  is  the  key-note 
of  a  statement  by  General  Smuts,  which  is  considered  by  certain 
British  editors  "very  remarkable."  It  was  elicited  in  an 
interview  by  a  Cape  Town  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle.  General  Smuts  emphasized  the '  need  for  British 
statesmen  to  give  their  prompt  attention  to  the  constitutional 
problem  in  the  British  Empire.  He  was  equally  emphatic  re- 
garding the  grave  situation  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  "apparent  impotence  of  the  League  of  Nations."  To  the 
correspondent  General  Smuts  said:  "Geographically,  you  are 
an  adjunct  of  Europe,  but  politically  you  are  also  the  center  of 
a  world-wide  empire,  and  yet  you  do  not  seem  to  care  about  the 
fundamental  constitutional  changes  brought  about  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  by  the  war."  General  Smuts  repeated  what  he 
has  said  before  in  public  speeches  that  "the  Russian  Empire  is 
dead,  the  German  Empire  is  dead,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
is  dead,  and  so  also  is  the  Turkish  Empire,"  but  the  "unfortu- 
nate thing"  about  the  British  Empire  is  that  "the  old  machinery 
still  remains,"  and  then  he  added: 

"It  is  astonishing  that  statesmen  have  not  realized  the 
anachronism  of  this.  Bonar  Law,  explaining  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  nature  of  dominion  home-ride,  declared  that  it 
was  tantamount  to  a  separatist  republic.  Surely  not.  Surely 
we  are  an  organic  union  and  form  one  whole,  with  the  King  as 
the  connecting  link,  and  dissolution  of  the  union  would  be  a 
revolutionary  change. 

"I  have  insisted  on  the  constitutional  change  in  the  empire  in 
my  public  utterances,  and  am  astonished  that  others  have  not 
been  equally  imprest  with  its  inevitability  after  what  happened 
in  the  war  and  at  the  Peace  of  Paris.  But  the  British  people 
must  realize  this  great  constitutional  fact — that  there  must  be 
complete  equality  and  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  sister  states  united 
by  the  King.  Only  on  that  foundation  will  the  British  Com- 
monwealth endure. 

"But  in  the  future  your  constitutional  problem  is  to  find  new 
formulas  to  fit  new  conditions.  As  you  know,  a  formidable 
republican  movement  exists  here.  They  are  not  all  mad,  the 
Nationalists. 

"I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  in  the  other  dominions, 
but  I  know  they  must  have  reached  self-consciousness  in  the 
war  and  a  sense  of  national  pride  and  nationhood.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  have  gone  back  to  their  countries  with  the 
feeling  that  they  have  done  no  worse  than  the  soldiers  from 
the  British  Isles. 

"That  self-respect  and  that  sense  of  nationhood  and  of  their 
position  in  the  British  Commonwealth  are  going  to  be  reflected 
in  the  British  dominions." 

As  to  the  future  of  South  Africa  General  Smuts  said  this 
question  was  asked  of  him  so  often  that  it  reminded  him  of  the 
French  Ambassador  who  once  met  Catherine  of  Russia  when 
that  remarkable  sovereign  was  a  young  woman.  "What  an 
awful  future  is  written  on  that  brow,"  recorded  the  diplomat  in 
his  journal.     General  Smuts  proceeded: 

"We  also  in  this  country  are  supposed  to  have  an  awful 
future.     Something  dreadful  is  always  going  to  happen. 

"Well,  we  are  making  a  great  experiment.  We  are  trying 
to  make  black  and  white  live  together  in  peace,  and  work  out  a 
civilization  which  docs  justice  to  both.  We  have  our  troubles 
and  our  difficulties,  but  we  have  not  been,  I  think,  altogether  un- 
successful.    That  problem  absorbs  most  of  our  attention  to-day. 

"This  country  does  not  wish  to  be  selfish,  but  it  wants  to  keep 
away  from  European  entanglements.  France,  without  the 
assent  of  her  partners  in  the  alliance,  adopts  most  drasl  ic 
military  measures  against  Germany,  calculated,  one  would 
suppose,  to  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  governmi  nf  and  to  bring 
her  to  the  condition  of  Russia.  Russia  is  invaded  by  Poland, 
who  has  declared  war  upon  her,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
Here  is  Poland,  starving,  kept  going  by  foreign  loans,  making 
war  on  Soviet  Russia.  Formerly  Poland  was  crushl  bel  ween  t  In- 
upper  and  nether  millstones  of  Germany  and  Russia.  To-day  her 
imperialistic  action  invites  a  repetition  of  the  old  process." 


In  view  of  the  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe,  General  Smuts 
asks  rather  satirically:  "What,  then,  is  the  League  of  Nations 
doing  that  it  can  not  stop  this? "  and  he  continues  to  raise  very 
definite  questions: 

"It  ought  to  have  said  to  Poland,  'This  can  not  be';  it 
ought  to  have  prevented  these  operations,  and  yet  the  official 
answer  in  the  House  of  Commons  is:  'This  is  not  a  new  war, 
but  the  old  one.  Great  Britain  was  not  consulted,  and  it  is  not 
a  case  for  the  League  to  interfere.'  Who,  then,  is  to  interfere? 
Poland  is  an  ally  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  yet  can 
not  be  checked  in  this  enterprise. 

"You  can  not  defeat  Russia.  Napoleon  learned  that  lesson, 
and  now  Denikin  and  Kolchak  have  learned  it  too.  Sooner  or 
later  Pilsudski  will  likewise  learn  the  lesson.  Then  when  Lenine 
and  Trotzky  are  marching  on  Warsaw  he  will  come  to  the  League 
perhaps  for  help. 

"I  am  apprehensive.  I  see  only  chaos  in  all  this,  no  authority 
or  restraint.  Old  empires  have  disappeared.  At  least  they 
kept  smaller  nations  in  order.  There  is  nothing  to  put  in  their 
place,  for  the  Great  Powers  see  to  it  that  the  League  has  no  vital 
force  behind  it.  Are  statesmen  in  Europe  really  deeply  in 
earnest  about  the  chaos  to  which  the  Old  World  is  drifting? 

"From  this  distance  I  gather  that  Bolshevism  is  moderating  its 
violence.  One  can  not  always  be  mad.  There  must  come  a 
time  when  the  fiercest  fires  die  down.  But  the  way  to  revive 
Bolshevism,  to  rally  all  Russia  to  the  Soviet  Government,  is  to 
invade  the  country  and  annex  large  slices  of  it.  French  missions 
and  American  munitions  apparently  enable  Poland  to  carry  on 
her  offensive  for  the  present.  What  do  the  Great  Powers  do? 
Nothing  but  shrug  their  shoulders." 

Editorially,  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  comments  on  General 
Smuts's  statement  regarding  the  transformation  of  the  British 
Empire  in  these  words: 

"Smuts  does  not  mean  separatism,  which  he  very  strongly 
repudiates,  but  the  establishment  of  equal  status  under  the 
Crown  between  the  governments  of  the  dominions  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

"We  do  not  think  he  will  encounter  any  opposition  to  this 
claim  in  principle  from  liberal-minded  Englishmen.  The  diffi- 
culty is  rather  to  find  practical  means  of  giving  it  concrete 
expression.  A  definite  suggestion  will,  we  assume,  be  forth- 
coming both  from  South  Africa  and  from  other  dominions  when 
the  Imperial  Constitutional  Conference  takes  place  next  year. 

"Meanwhile  the  more  thoroughly  the  subject  is  ventilated  in 
a  friendly  and  constructive  spirit  the  better." 


WAR'S  RESTFUL  EFFECT  —  Certain  British  demobilized 
soldiers  are  not  "putting  their  backs  into  it"  as  they  did  in  pre- 
war days,  according  to  London  dispatches  which  inform  us  that 
some  employers  complain  that  army  life  has  "made  men  lazy." 
Everywhere  it  is  said  the  same  report  is  returned  from  banks, 
shipping  houses,  department  stores,  and  other  commercial  con- 
cerns. Many  managers  "sigh  regretfully  "  for  the  hard-working, 
efficient  feminine  staffs  that  "carried  on"  in  the  men's  absence 
and  have  so  quietly  given  up  their  jobs  to  make  room  for  the 
returned  men.  These  repining  or  severely  critical  employers, 
with  some  oversight  of  the  very  complex  costs  of  war,  are  rejoic- 
ing, we  are  told,  to  have  young  new  blood  come  into  their  offices 
— the  youths  who  are  only  just  merging  into  manhood  and  are 
"unspoiled  and  unwearied  by  war."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  there  are  business  men  broad-minded  enough  to 
make  allowances  for  the  abnormal  effect  of  war-experiences 
upon  the  demobilized  worker,  and  one  city  magnate  who  em- 
ploys a  great  number  of  people  exprest  himself  on  the  subject 
as  follows: 

"  In  war-time  all  these  men  were  forbidden  to  think  for  them- 
selves. Initiative  was  a  crime.  They  got  into  the  habit  of 
waiting  for  orders.  This  method,  transferred  into  commerce,  is 
fatal. 

"However,  for  live  years  it  was  ingrained  into  the  men,  and 

they  are  not  going  to  outgrow  it  all  of  a  sudden.  They  have 
become  slothful  there's  no  doubt  about  that.  But  many  of 
them  are  battered  men — wounded,  or  gassed,  or  victims  of  shell- 
shock.     What  can  you  expect?" 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


SEAWEED   AS   FOOD   FOR   MAN   AND   BEAST 


NATURE  HAS  LAID  BY  a  vast  and  inexpensive  store 
of  food  in  the  seaweed,  according  to  Paul  Gloess,  a 
French  investigator,  who  lias  conducted  several  experi- 
ments  to  prove  that  this  product  of  the  wave  is  as  nourishing 
as  grain  for  domestic  animals,  and,  in  various  forms,  may  be 
served  up  to  man  as  an  appetizing  dish  when  his  palate  hungers 
for  something  different.  In  some  parts  of  the. world  this  portion 
of  the  globe's  visible  food  supply  has  long  been  known  and  used 
as  additional  or  substitute  fodder  for  domestic  animals,  and 
recent  demonstrations,  according  to  the  testimony,  will  perhaps 
make  it  a  permanent  addition  to  the  family  larder.  This  in- 
vestigator declares  that  since  marine  algae  or  seaweed,  especially 
those  of  deep-water  origin,  are  composed  essentially  of  nitrog- 
enous substances  and  carbohydrates,  they  need  only  to  have 
a  portion  of  their  excess  mineral  substance  removed  to  be  made 
very  valuable  from  a  dietary  point  of  view.  Of  this  sea  growth 
that  known  as  the  Laminaria  have  been  found  to  be  particularly 

valuable. 

One  of  the  first  experiments  was   made   with   army    horses, 
the  experiment   revealing  that   Laminaria,   when  properly   de- 
mineralized,   are    actually    superior    to    oats,   being  richer  in 
nitrogen.     It  was,  therefore,  decided   to   substitute  this  "algin 
nourishment"   for  oats  in  the  feed  of  horses,  and  to  observe 
the  effect  upon  their  general  health  and  condition.     Writing  in 
Le  Moniteur  Scientifique  Quesncville  (Paris),  Mr.  Gloess  states 
that  six  horses  which  were  in  bad  condition  and  troubled  with 
lymphangitis  were   divided   into    two   lots   of   three   each   and 
experimented  on  by  feeding  one  lot  with  the  usual  diet  of  oats, 
hay,  and  straw,  and  the  other  with  demineralized  alga-.     As  a 
result,  "this  second  lot  of  horses  upon  being  examined  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  were  found  to  have  gained  6  per  cent,  of 
their   own  weight,    while   their   general   condition   was   percep- 
tibly  improved   and   the  lymphangitis   had   disappeared.     The 
first  lot  of  horses,  on  the  other  hand,  were  still  in  bad  condi- 
tion, still  suffering  from   the  original  malady,  and  showed  no 
gain  in  weight.'* 

This  result  led   Mr.  0 loess    to   repeat   the   experiment  with 
the    greatest    particularity    as    to    details    upon    two   lots    of 
horses  containing   twenty   each.     This   test,  under   the  control 
of  a  veterinary  surgeon  at   a  camp  near  Paris,  was  continued 
for  two  months.     At    the  end  of  the  period  the  horses  receiv- 
ing  the  usual  rations  had  increased  in  weight  by  an  average 
amount  of  1.85  kilograms,  while  those  fed  on  the  algin  rations 
had  gained  an  average  of  12.50  kilograms,  or  more  than  six 
times  as  much  as  the  horses  receiving  the  normal  feed.     The 
algin  rations  used  in  these  experiments  consisted   of  Laminaria 
treated  by  a  process  devised  by  Mr.  Gloess.     The  interesting 
fact  that  the  new  fodder  not  only  nourished  the  animals,  but 
cured  them  of   disease,   is  attributed   to   the   traces  of  organic 
iodin   remaining   in   the    seaweed    after     the    demineralization. 
Later   experiments   conducted   by    Messrs.    Saubageau   and   L. 
Moreau,  and  reported  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  confirmed 
the  value  of  the  new  food.     It  was  discovered  that  a  certain 
time  was  required  for  the  animals  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
taste  and  habituated  to  the  digestion  of  the  weed,  after  which 
it  was  found  that  the  new  rations  not  only  kept  the  horses  in 
•good  condition  and  furnished  energy  for  their  work,  but  appar- 
ently were  of  distinct  aid  in  the  assimilation  of  the  ordinary 

food. 

The  new  fodder  has  also  been  used  with  good   results    for 


the  feeding  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  swine,  as  well  as  chickens, 
ducks,  and  geese.  When  first  employed  it  is  preferable 
to  mix  the  weed  with  the  food  to  which  the  animals  are 
accustomed. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  too,  it  is  pointed  out,  that, 
when  properly  prepared  and  seasoned,  this  neAv  food  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  human  larder.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  long  been  used  by  the  people  of  the  Far  East.     After  being 
demineralized,  the  algae  can  be  put   on  the  market  in  different 
forms,  either  in  its  natural  state,  or  chopped  into  small  pieces, 
or,  if  desired,  in  the  form  of  flour  or  of  paste.     Besides  the 
Laminaria,  the  brown  algae,  such  as  what  is  known  as  the  fucus, 
can  be  employed.     These,  however,  are  not  only  less  rich  in 
nitrogen,  but  their  cellulose  is  less  digestible  than  that  of  the 
Laminaria.     They  are  considered  more  suitable  by  the  inves- 
tigators for  the  feeding  of  ruminants  than  of  man  and  non- 
ruminating  animals.     The  inhabitants  living  near  the  shores  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland,  and  near  the 
shores  of  other  countries  which  are  poor  in  cereals  and  fodder, 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  their  domestic  animals 
■  with  the  fucus  seaweed,  which  grows  near  the  shores.     Respecting 
these,  Mr.  Gloess  says: 

"The  marine  algae  found  near  the  shores  not  only  naturally 
contain  a  smaller  amount  of  the  salts  of  potash  and  iodin  than 
the  Laminaria,  but  are,  because  of  their  more  elevated  zone  of 
growth,  more  often  subject  to  a  leaching  by  the  rains  which 
frequent  the  shores  of  these  regions.  Hence  these  algae  have  a 
portion  of  the  mineral  salts  which  form  an  obstacle  to  their 
use  as  food  removed  by  natural  means.  It  is  found,  indeed, 
that  the  animals  instinctively  refuse  to  eat  the  algae  which  have 
not  been  at  least  partially  freed  from  their  mineral  salts.  Some 
persons  have  endeavored  to  simplify  my  method  of  demmer- 
alizing  the  algae,  which  consists  in  a  methodical  washing  of  them 
with  chemically  prepared  water— some  advise  simply  washing 
the  plants  in  fresh  water  without  attempting  to  recover  the 
salts  they  contain,  while  others  advise  using  the  algae  just  as 
they  come  from  the  sea,  charged. with  all  their  salts.  Both  of 
these  are  quite  wrong. 

"The  Laminaria  contain  an  average  of  30  per  cent,  of  min- 
eral salts  and  the  fucus  20  per  cent,  These  salts  are  very  in- 
jurious when  taken  into  the  body,  since  they  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  potash  salts  which  are  a  cardiac  poison.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  form  an  extremely  valuable  fertilizer  of  which 
our  soil  is  much  in  need.  Evidently,  therefore,  when  we  fail 
to  remove  their  mineral  salts  from  algae  to  be  used  as  fodder, 
we  are  both  feeding  poison  to  our  domestic  animals  and  are 
wastefully  failing  to  reclaim  a  valuable  fertilizer." 

The  results  of  his  investigations  lead  this  researcher  to  believe 
that  we  have  a  valuable  food  in  the  seaweed,  and  that,  like  the 
potato,  it  has  been  too  long  ignored.     He  concludes: 

"The  algae  which  produce  this  valuable  form  of  food  are  all 
the  more  interesting  because  they  grow  in  the  sea,  in  that  nutri- 
tive fluid  which,  unlike  the  earth,  not  only  is  never  impover- 
ished and  thus  has  no  need  of  fertilizers,  but  which  without  any 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  man  continually  enriches  itself,  be- 
coming more  and  more  fertile.  Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  in 
this  very  journal  in  1916  and  again  in  1919,  that  it  is  uncon- 
scientious, if  not  actually  criminal,  particularly  in  a  period  of 
scarcity  such  as  this,  to  continue  to  consume  by  fire  organic 
matter  which  constitutes  a  valuable  food. 

"In  Europe  alone,  1,200,000 tons  of  marine  algae, on  an  average, 
are  gathered  for  the  requirements  of  the  iodin  industry  alone, 
while  much  larger  quantities  are  collected  to  be  used  as  a 
fertilizer.  All  this  valuable  material  is  burned  for  the  mere 
sake  of  its  ashes  and  thus  the  organic  matter  it  contains  is 
destroyed." 
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MAKING    THE    TENDER    HELP    PULL  way  interfering  with  the  comfort  or  ,„„      '•  .  • 

HY  SHOULD  NOT  THE  TENDER  *  a  locomotive     j£  £  ^T*?^££3EK  $Ag£. 
do  ,„  sllare  of  the  pulIing  ins(ead  of  »-»■     he  fae, ^hat  ,»a„y  Jgj  tajrth.  which,  JnTe 

along  as  so  much  dead  weight?     "Tractor  tend™"      have  the  ^41""^^    I*?  «**-?«*.  may  now 


w 


along  as  so  much  dead  weight?     "Tractor  tenders" 
have,  in  fact   been  in  use  for  some  time  on  certain  roads,  espe- 
eudly  in  England,  where  they  were  first  introduced  as  early  as 
the    60  s  of  the  last  century.     It  was  reserved  for  an  American 
road,    however  — the    Southern 
— to    employ    the    running-gear 
of  a  discarded  engine  by  mount- 
ing on  it  the  tender  of  another 
engine,  thus  converting  the  lat- 
ter into  a  duplex  tractor.     The 
tender,  of  course,  has  no  boiler, 
and  its  motor   apparatus   must 
be    supplied    with    steam   from 
that  of   the  parent  locomotive; 
but  it  is  found  that  the  supply 
is  quite  sufficient  for  both,  and, 
if   not,    the   auxiliary   cylinders 
under  the  tender  can  be  discon- 
nected at  any  time.     Says  Her- 
bert T.  Walker,  writing  under  the  title,  "Two  Engines  in  One," 
in  I  he  Scientific  American  (New  York): 


"The  main  steam  supply  to  the  tender  engine  is  by  means  of 


"h,S"';,tinns  '"■'  ' 'tfS)'»f  "The  Scientific  American. 

Q      „,  THE    TENDER    HELPS    PULL    IT 


material  ThTl^  ^^  *  the  °°St  °f  labor>  fuel-  an<*  ^ 
material,   it  has  become  necessary  to  utilize  every  pound  of 

draw-bar  pull  the  locomotive  engine  is  capable  of.  UntU  recent 
years  the  tender  of  a  locomotive  has  been  a  paying  load  onh 
in  so  far  as  it  has  served  to  keep  the  engine  supplied  wfth  coal 
and  water;  but  beyond  this  it  has  been  I  dead  weight  and  as 
cSatm  ^  ^^  175'00°  P°Unds'  «*  is  -"serioS 
"The  management  of  the  Southern  Railway  has  been  eon 

amotn!  To  thG  f°blem  ?  ,°Perating  a  line  ^vin/anSnu  °ual 
amount  of  curvatures  and  heavy  grades,  one    representing  a 

continuous  ascending  grade  of  4  per  cent,  for  a  distance  of  three 

miles.     A  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  reached,  after  much 

experimental  work,  by  utilizing  the  cylinders,  frames  and  run 

ning-gearof  old  Mogul  and  consolidation  locomoIivS  wtolS£ 

mT.H  TCG'  ^  Plrmg  them  under  the  tenders  of  the  reguTar 
Mikado  type  of  road  engines  in  use  on  that  line. 

March %%Sl  °I  *heSG  'W*.'  engines  made  its  iDitiaI  *"?  in 
March,  1915,  and  since  that  time  a  large  number  of  them  have 

"ha?  S?  £  Ser^e  *?  Wghly  satisf^ory  results      It  appear 
that  the  tax  on  the  steam  supply  from  the  boiler  of  the  main 


AN    EARLIER    BRITISH    TYPE. 

has  a  producing   cana^tvtonfpp     h        T  b°ller  °f  the  regUlar  ,oc°™ttve,  which 
'             "°   opacity   greater   than   the   consuming   ability   of  its   own  cylinders. 


E  "  "0t  e^esnTO,  since  the  duplex  engines  operate  over 

tun??  f7  '  p™Ulng  the  steam  tender  to  r»"  ^e  as  oppor- 
TfiZy  T  furthermore,  h  is  found  <hat  with  the  addition 
of  fire-brick  arches,  feed-water  heaters,  and  other  improvements 

all  fourmeXirg,n^  thT  iS  ample  8teamin«  caPacit>'  U>  ^PPly 
research  it  Z S  thT*h  &  Peri°d  °f  **  minutes'  B-V  «W 
Ser  thA  r™  dernonslrated  that  by  the  use  of  the  steam 
maTerl,!  •  ,haulme]  capacity  of  a  locomotive  so  equipped  is 
materially  mcreased  without  complicating  its  design  or  in  any 


lt    Tf  I   P/Pe^^ected  to  the  header  of  the  superheater  and 
extended  back  along  the  boiler  and  under  the  cab   w£e  itt 

clWs      t    a  PiP-!i  taVing  fl6XibIe  j°ims  fading  to  the  valve 
when  woSnron  h    **  ^l^  SUPply  °f  Saturated  ^am 

boiler  7ead fo   ?h ?>7  &      ^  &  ^   pipe  is    ,ed  from  «« 
oouer  nead   to   the  three-inch   steam-pipe.     The  throttle  and 

auxiliary  valves  and  the  power-reversing  gear  of  the  steam  ten 
der  are  independent  of  the  same  parts  of  the  main  loeolive" 
and  are  all  controlled  from  the  cab  by  levers  within  easy  reach 
of  the  engine  driver.     The  exhaust  steam  is  conducted  by  a 
five-inch  pipe  to  the  rear  of  the  tender."  ^nauetea  by  a 

These  duplex  locomotives,  we  are  told,  have  demonstrated 
that  the  gain  from  the  tractive  effort  of  the  auxiliary,  notwith- 
standing the  reduction  of  boiler-pressure,  amounts  to  more  than 
d0  per  cent,  increase  of  tonnage  over  similar  engines  having  the 
ordinary  tenders.  It  is  not  necessary  to  build  new  equipment 
to  get  the  benefit  of  these  improvements,  but  the  plan  is  also 
to  be  introduced  into  seme  new  engines  built  by  this  road. 
The  tenders  of  standard  Mikado  locomotives  will  be  fitted  with 
locomotive  wheels  and  running-gear.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"Fluctuations  and  reductions  in   the  steam-pressure  of  the 

front  engine  are  much  more  than 
offset  by  the  power  derived  from 
the  auxiliary  engine,  making  it 
possible  to  increase  the  train  haul 
in  certain  districts  where  the 
grades  are  favorable  about  30 
per  cent,  without  materially  in- 
creasing the  cost  for  fuel,  as  the 
tender-engine  is  only  used  for 
short  periods  at  a  time  and 
but  little  additional  firing  is 
required. 

"Of  course,  steam-tenders  are 
not  new,  but  the  idea  of  utilizing 
the    running-gear    of    discarded 
locomotives  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated with  the  mechanical  officers 
of  the  Southern  Railway.    Loco- 
motives   with    auxiliary    power 
have  been  in  use  for  some  years, 
notably  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  and 
some  engines  on   the  Virginian 
1 1  is  also  of  historical  interest 


Railway  are  used  with  success. 

^  ^T  f  tractor-tenders  for  freight -engines  were  running 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (England)  in  the  early  'G0\ 
The  present  writer  saw  many  of  these  engines  at  work,  and' 
hey  attracted  much  notice,  not  only  by  the  great  length  of 
their  trams,  but  by  the  puffs  of  exhaust  steam  which  issued 

from  the  rear  of  the  tender "  ,S8uea 

"The  hauling  power  of  these  steam-lender  locomotives    was 
nearly  double  that  of  the  ordinary  engines  of  the  same  class." 


3G 
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A   SLEEPING-CAR 


A  BEEHIVE  IN 

RECENTLY  a  sleeping-oar  was  left  for  several  days  on  a 
"  side-txaek  at  Severn  Tunnel  Junction  on  the  Great 
-  Western  Railway  I  England).  When  it  was  again  coupled 
to  a  train,  an  employee  discovered  that  its  locks  had  been  taken 
possession  of   by  bees-one  lock  by  the  "leaf-cutler-'  bee    and 

the  other  by  a  "mason"  bee.     On  trying  

the  key  in  the  locks  the  bolls  would  not 
yield,  and  the  locks  were  taken  out  and 
opened,  with  the  result  that  the  intruders 
were  discovered.  The  following  article, 
written  over  the  initials  of  A.  H.  G.  N., 
is  reprinted  from  The  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Magazine  by  The  Erie  Railroad 
Magazine  (New  York).     We  read: 


INTERIOR 
BY     THE 


"The  'leaf -cutter'  bee  is  a  very  skilful 
artificer,  so  exact  are  the  circles  she  cuts 
that  a  compass  will  fail  to  detect  a  fault, 
The  'Megachite,'  as  this  insect  is  called, 
is  smaller  than  the  hive-bee.     It  is  black, 
with  a  patch  of  white  down  on  its  head 
and  a  few  reddish  hairs  on  the  thorax. 
The  first  three  segments  of  the  abdomen 
are  also   ornamented  with  white  down. 
It  makes  its  nest  in  tubes,  lined  usually 
with  rose-leaves:    biil   in   their   absence 
will    use   other   leaves,  such   as  those  of 
fuchsia,  Ulac,  or  willow.     The  bee  first 
works  downward  and  then  continues  in 
a  horizontal  direction  until  a  gallery  of 
considerable  length  is  formed.     It  is  the 
formation  and  lining  of  this  gallery  that 

particularly  excite  our  admiration.     The  cavity  formed  is  fiUed 
with  six  or  seven  cells,  wholly   composed  of   portions  of  leal 
of  the  shape  of  a  thimble,  the  convex  end  of  one  closely  fitting 
into  the  open   end  of   another.     The  bee's  first  process  » s  to 
form  the  exterior  coating,  which  is  composed  of  three  or  four 
nieces  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  rest  and  of  an  oval  form. 
The  second  coating  is  formed  of  portions  of  equal  size,  narrow 
at  one  end,  but  gradually  widening   toward   the  other,  where 
the  width  equals  half  the  length.     One  side  of  these  pieces  is  the 
serrate  margin  of  the  leaf  from  which  it  was  taken,  which    as 
the  pieces  are  made  to  lap  one  over  another,  is  kept  on  the 
outside,  and  that  which  has  been  cut  within.     The  little  crea- 
ture now  forms  a  third  coating  of  similar  materials,  the  middle 
of  which,  as  the  most  skilful  workman  would  do  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, she  places  over  the  margins 
of  those  that   form  the  first  tube,  thus 
covering    and    strengthening    the    junc- 
tures.    Repeating  this  process,  she  gives 
a  fourth — and  sometimes  a  fifth — coat- 
ing to  her  nest,  taking  care  to  bend  the 
leaves  at  the  closed  end  of  the  cell  so  as 
to  form  a  convex  termination.     Having 
progressed  so  far,  she  then  fills  the  cham- 
ber  with  a  rose-colored  conserve  com- 
posed of  honey  and  pollen,  usually  col- 
lected from  thistles;  and  after  depositing 
an  egg  she  closes  the  orifice  with  three 
circular  pieces  of  leaf  which  exactly  fit 
the   opening  and  are  prest  firmly  down 
before  she  considers  it  safe.     Eight  or 
ten  of   these   cells  are  constructed,    fit- 
ting one  into  another,  so  that  they  look 
rather  like  a  lot  of  little  thimbles  fitting 
closely  one  against  another. 

"The  process  of  cutting  these  pieces 
of  leaf  is  worthy  of  observation.  The 
bee  is  no  longer  about  it  than  we  should 
be  if  we  had  marked  them  with  calipers 
and  cut  them  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Hovering  for  a  moment  over  the  rose- 
bush she  has  selected,  she  alights  upon  ' 
the  margin  of  the  leaf  and  commences 

with  her  long,  four-toothed  mandibles  to  snip  the  leaf.  At 
the  same  time  the  edge  of  the  portion  of  the  leaf  she  is 
cutting  off  is  passed  between  her  legs  and  held  at  right  angles 
to  her  body.     When  the  piece  is  hanging  by  the  last  fiber  she 


balances  herself  by  her  wings,  to  prevent  falling  to  the  ground; 
and  directly  the  portion  parts  from  the  leaf  away  she  flies  with 
it  still  between  her  legs.     Some  of  these  pieces  are  bigger  than 

the  insect  itself.  ,-,,.«,  •         t 

"The  two  locks  appeared  to  have  had  different  species  of 
tenants  The  second  bee  was  doubtless  one  of  the  'masons, 
which  build  their  nests  usually  of  tempered  earth,  which  be- 
comes very  hard.  Separate  cells  are  made  with  a  mortar  com- 
posed of  sand  mixed  wdth  the  insect  s 
saliva,  the  inside  of  the  cell  being  lined 
with  silk.  Why  this  little  architect  chose 
a  lock  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but  it  is 
on  record  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society  of  London,  in  1867, 
Mr.  Newman  exhibited  the  lock  of  a  door, 
one  of  several  which,  in  1866,  were  found 
at  the  Kent  water-works,  Dartford,  to  be 
completely  filled  and  choked  with  nests. 
The  locks  were  in  pretty  constant  use, 
so  that  the  nest  must  have  been  built 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days." 


STERILIZING   MILK  BY 
ELECTRICITY 


OF    LOCK  INHABITED 
LEAF-CUTTER"     BEE. 


T 


HE  EFFICIENCY  of  the  elec- 
trical method   in    sterilizing    in- 
fected milk  has  been  conclusively 
proved,  according  to  The  Lancet  (Lon- 
don).    The  conclusion  now  is  that  milk 
can  be  rendered  free  from  intestinal  bacilli 
and  those  of  tuberculosis  by  the   elec- 
trical method  described,  without  raising 
the  temperature  higher  than  63°  or  64°  C.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  temperature  effect  is  very  short  in  duration,  and  in 
itself  is  not  the  principal  factor  in  the  destruction  of  the  bacteria. 
It  is  stated  that  tho  the  milk  is  not  sterilized  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  yet  the  percentage  reduction  of  the  bacteria,  taken 
over  a  period  of  a  fortnight,  is  99.93. 

"The  keeping  power  of  the  milk  appears  to  be  increased,  the 
taste  is  not  altered,  and,  so  far  as  careful  chemical  examination 
can  determine,  the  properties  not  impaired.  Finally,  it  is 
definitely  stated  that  the  milk  so  treated  can  be  described 
accurately  as  raw  milk  free  from  pathogenetic  bacteria  No 
very  extensive  work  has  been  done  nor  safe  conclusions  deduced 
as  to  the  biological  value  of  the  milk  so  treated,  but  so  far 

babies  fed  on  this  mdk  are  reported  to 
have  done  "extremely  well.'  The  bac- 
tericidal effects  are  attributed  not  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  current,  as  such, 
upon  the  bacilli,  but  to  the  heat  gener- 
ated in  its  passage,  suggesting  a  ther- 
mal method  of  destruction. 

"The  opinion  is  exprest  that  in  the  elec- 
trical method  the  current  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  the  milk  more  quickly  than 
occurs  in  simple  heat-sterilizing,  and 
since  this  current  passes  through  every 
part  of  the  milk  the  heat  which  it  gen- 
erates reaches  the  whole  of  the  fluid  at 
the  same  moment.  We  note  that  the 
electrodes  used  are  made  of  copper,  and 
it  is  known  that  traces  of  this  metal  serve 
a  bactericidal  purpose,  but  in  the  report 
it  is  stated  that  no  trace  of  any  copper  or 
other  metal  could  be  found. 

"The  Medical  Research  Committee 
concludes  that  this  work  has  presented 
us  with  'an  elegant  and  practical  method 
of  purifying  milk  for  human  consump- 
tion, of  which  the  use  upon  a  large  scale 
becomes  now  a  problem  for  closer  finan- 

'      cial    and    administrative    examination.' 

The  economic  aspect  of  the  question 
is  not  referred  to  in  the  report,  but,  if  this  should  raise  no 
difficulty,  it  will  remain  to  insure  that  the  adoption  ot  tne 
method"  leads  to  no  discouragement  of  clean  methods  in  the 
byre  and  dairy." 


ROSE-LEAVES    CUT     BY 
THE  "LEAF-CUTTER"  BEE. 
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"QUEEN   OF  THE    HUDSON    FOR   NEARLY  SIXTY   YEARS":  THE    MARY   POWELL. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  "MARY  POWELL" 

READERS  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  TEXAS  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  Marxj  Powell;  but  she  was  old  and 
•  famous  when  they  were  boys.  Queen  of'  the  Hudson 
for  nearly  sixty  years,  she  held  "that  proud  position  almost 
half  a  century  for  her  undisputed  speed,  and  for  many  years 
longer  on  the  strength  of  past  performances.  She  is  now  to 
be  sold  to  the  ship-breaker,  and  altho  one  would  think  it  more 
appropriate  to  "give  her  to  the  god  of  waves,  the  lightning, 
and  the  storm,"  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  proposed  for  Old 
Ironsides,  still  it  may  be  conceded  that  her  present  owners 
are  entitled  to  get  what  they  can  out  of  her.  Townsend  J. 
Smith,  of  New  York,  who  writes  of  her  in  The  International 
Marine  Review  (Cleveland),  tells  us  that  she  was  built  at  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  in  1861  by  Michael  Allison,  and  went  into  service 
in  1862,  running  on  the  Hudson  River  between  Rondout  and 
New  York  City,  making  about  eight  intermediate  landings  and 
doing  the  round  trip  daily  except  Sundays.  She  never  had  a 
serious  accident,  and  no  passenger  or  member  of  the  crew  was 
ever  killed.     Says  Mr.  Smith: 

"Owing  to  changing  river  conditions,  the  present  owners  had 
come  to  feel  that  the  boat's  profitable  days  were  over,  but  with 
a  more  than  usual  regard  for  sentiment  had  refused  offers  of 
various  curio-hunters  who  might  have  given  the  steamer  an 
ignoble  end  two  of  the  conditions  of  the  sale  being  that  she  was 
not  to  be  burned,  nor  to  be  destroyed  as  part  of  a  moving-picture. 

"Built  practically  entirely  from  empirical  design,  data  as  to 
actual  performance  are  lacking.  .  .  .  Structurally  the  vessel  is 
of  a  type  peculiar  to  the  Hudson  River,  i.e.,  a  shallow  hull,  kept 
in  shape  longitudinally  by  the  'hog-frame,'  truss  construction 
of  timbers  about  twelve  inches  by  fourteen  inches,  keyed  together 
and  extending  from  the  keelson  forward  up  through  and  over  the 
joiner  work  decks,  then  down  to  the  side  keelsons  at  the  after 
end,  the  sagging  tendencies  of  the  machinery  weights  being 
communicated  to  the  truss  timbers  with  vertical  rods,  diagonal 
rods  leading  to  masts,  one  forward  and  four  near  the  boilers, 
also  being  employed  to  distribute  the  strains. 

"The  practise  was  to  carry  only  enough  coal  for  a  day's 
run,  or  about  thirty  tons.  The  machinery-  with  appurtenances, 
including  water  in  the  boiler,  weighs  about  210  tons,  or  with 
fuel  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  load  displacement.  The  boilers 
themselves  were  renewed  at  various  times,  the  present  ones 
having  been  built  in  1904,  but  no  change  was  made  in  the  gen- 
eral design,  which  was  of  special  tubular  construction 

"These  boilers  are  mounted  on  the  guards  (sponsons),  the 
theory  of  the  early  builders  being  that  a  disaster  was  less  likely 
to  be  serious  if  the  boilers  went  overboard,  rather  than  up 
through  the  deck,  should  an  explosion  occur. 

The  propelling  machinery  ...  is  of  relatively  simple 
construction,  the  engine  being  of  the  single-cylinder,  jet-con- 
densing, walking-beam  type,  'the  beam  being  supported  upon 
a  lofty  triangular  gallows  frame  of  wood,  very  stiff  and  very 
light.' 

"The  paddle-wheels  were  never  fitted  with  feathering  floats, 


'buckets'    being     maintained    to    the 


the    old    style    of     flat 
end 

"The  fastest  times  actually  on  record  for  the  steamer  were 
made  in  1882,  when  twenty-five  miles  were  covered  in  one  hour 
and  one  minute,  and  another  in  1893,  when  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  West  Point,  or  fifty  miles,  was  covered  in  two 
hours  and  five  minutes. 

"Taken  all  in  all,  the  whole  life  of  this  boat  has  been  a  suc- 
cess, and  goes  to  show  that  the  teachings  of  the  rule  of  thumb 
and  experience  such  as  guided  the  building  of  this  boat  are 
never  to  be  despised,  especially  in  the  realm  of  things  maritime." 


TALKING    SALTS 

ROCHELLE  SALTS  are  familiar  to  many  as  a  medicine. 
That  a  crystal  of  them  will  talk  when  properly  stimu- 
lated will  probably  astonish  some  of  our  readers.  And 
yet  these  crystals  have  .remarkable  microphonic  properties,  and 
when  properly  mounted  may  serve  as  loud-speaking  transmitters 
or  receivers  for  telephone  communication,  being  audible  for 
several  hundred  feet.  Writing  in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York)  on  "Crystals  That  Speak,"  Harry  A.  Mount  tells  us 
that  one  of  the  weirdest  scientific  "toys"  are  these  "speaking 
crystals"  developed  during  the  past  three  years  by  A.  McLean 
Nicolson,  a  New  York  scientist.  These  are  simply  large  crystals 
of  Roehelle  salts,  specially  grown  and  treated,  with  which  two 
electrical  contacts  are  made,  one  about  the  girdle  of  the  crystal 
and  another  on  the  ends.     He  continues: 

"If  the  crystal  is  held  under  compression  between  a  pair 
of  aluminum  plates  and  twisted  by  the  hands,  it  gives  off  an 
electric  charge  during  the  time  it  is  strest.  This  charge  is  easily 
measurable  and  depends  on  the  stress  on  the  crystal,  being 
limited  only  by  the  breaking-point  of  the  salts.  Potentials  as 
high  as  five  hundred  volts  have  been  obtained  in  the  form  of 
alternating  currents  measurable  with  a  thermocouple. 

"Likewise,  when  an  electric  current  is  applied  to  the  crystal, 
it  twists  or  vibrates  and  can  be  made  to  give  off  a  sound  audible 
for  several  hundred  feet.  In  this  connection  it  can  be  used  wit h 
good  results  as  a  loud-speaking  telephone,  or  to  replace  a  micro- 
phone transmitter. 

"When  the  crystal  is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  a  cylindrical 
diaphragm  is  wrapt  around  the  crystal  and  is  twisted  so  as  to 
form  oblique  corrugations  on  its  outside  surface.  This  cylin- 
drical diaphragm  is  fastened  to  the  two  plates  by  metal  rings. 
A  number  of  substances  have  been  tried  for  the  diaphragm,  but 
the  most  satisfactory  is  a  good  grade  of  bond  paper. 

"Vibrations  imparted  to  the  diaphragm,  as  by  speaking  near 
it,  are  transmitted  to  the  crystal  with  a  twisting  motion.  The 
crystal  then  gives  off  an  alternating  current,  and  if  this  be  con- 
ducted to  wireless  telegraph  head-receivers  of  high  resistance,  the 
voice  of  the  speaker  is  plainly  audible.  So  dear  is  the  repro- 
duction, in  fad,  tiiat:  ordinary  breathing  or  a  whisper  can  be 
heard.  The  resistance  within  the  crystal  is  very  high,  yet  as 
many  as  two  hundred  receivers  of  twelve  thousand  ohms  each 
have  been  operated  from  one  crystal. 
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"If  an  audion  amplifier  can  be  introduced  in  the  circuit,  the 
effect,  of  course,  is  much  strengthened.  Now,  if  a  second 
crystal,  treated  exactly  like  the  crystal  used  as  a  transmitter, 
be  substituted  for  the  wireless  receiver,  it  becomes  a  loud- 
speaking  telephone.  An  interesting  phenomenon  observed  in 
two  crystals  thus  connected  through  an  amplifier  is  that  they 
may  'howl'  at  each  other.  The  transmitting  crystal  catches 
some  sound  and  sends  it  to  the  loud-speaking  crystal.  The 
second  crystal  sends  it  back  to  the  first  as  sound  waves,  and  it  is 
returned  again  through  the  amplifier.  A  screechy  howling  is 
sel  up  thai  will  be  kept  up  until  interrupted  in  some  way. 

"Another  interesting  application  is  to  the  phonograph.  A 
metal  plate  is  placed  under  one  end  of  the  salt  crystal  and  a 


ARE   WE   GROWING  MORE   CAREFUL? 

A  N  ANALYSIS  of  electric-railway  accidents  by  the  Census 
A-\  Bureau  warrants  the  conclusion,  according  to  the 
J~  -*-  National  Safety  Council,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  growing  more  careful.  At  least,  says  a  press  bulletin 
sent  out  by  the  council,  the  streets  of  America  are  becoming  less 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  so  far  as  car-traffic  goes.  This  is 
due,  we  are  told,  to  the  development  of  safety  devices,  improved 
methods  of  operation,  and  increased  caution  on  the  part  both  or 
employees  and  the  public,  due  to  "safety-first"  propaganda  and 
other  methods  of  education.  The  Safety  Council 
takes  credit  to  itself  for  a  considerable  part  of  this, 
doubtless  with  complete  justice.  To  quote  the 
bulletin  to  which  reference  is  made  above: 

"More  evidence  that  we  may  soon  disclaim  the 
title  'Careless  America'  has  come  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  National  Safety  Council  in  the 
form  of  a  report  from  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Census  comparing  the  casualties  resulting  from 
electric  railway  accidents  during  the  years  1917, 
1907,  and  1902. 

"In  1902,  1,218  persons  were  killed  and  47,429 
persons  were  injured  in  electric-railway  accidents; 
in  1907,  2,411  persons  were  killed  and  118,269 
persons  were  injured;  in  1917,  2,517  persons  were 
killed  and  141,854  persons  were  injured. 

"While  street-car  fatalities  increased  exactly 
100  per  cent,  during  the  five  years  between  1902 
and  1907  the  increase  during  the  ten  years  between 
1907  and  1917  was  only  8  per  cent.  Whereas  non- 
fatal injuries  increased  approximately  150  per 
cent,  during  the  five  years  between  1902  and  1907, 
the  increase  during  the  next  ten  years  was  only  20 
per  cent. 

"The  report  received  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  from  the  Census  Bureau  shows  that  New 
York  State  leads  the  country  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons killed  and  injured  in  electric-railway  accidents 
with  a  total  of  369  fatalities  and  23,918  injuries  for 
one  year.  Illinois  takes  second  place,  with  a  total 
of  331  killed  in  one  year,  and  Ohio  third  place, 
with  301  persons  killed  in  one  year.  The  report 
shows  the  following  casualties  from  electric-rail- 
way accidents  in  other  States: 


THE    "TALKING    SALTS." 

Top  view:  (iroup  of  Rochelle  salt  crystals  in  undesiccated.  desiccated,  and  drest 
form.  Bottom  view,  left:  A  group  showing  crystal  growth.  At  the  left  is  a  nucleus 
used  in  starting  the  growth  in  a  supersaturated  solution  of  Rochelle  salt.  The  center 
crystal,  weighing  about  an  ounce,  is  the  most  practical  size.  The  large  crystal  is 
the  largest  so  far  produced  and  weighs  nearly  two  pounds.  The  crystals  are 
shown  about  one-fourth  actual  size.  Bottom  view,  right:  The  "speaking  crystal" 
surrounded    by   a  cylindrical,  twisted   diaphragm  of  paper   and   ready  to  act  as  a 

transmitter  or  receiver. 


Pennsylvania.  .  . 

California 

Michigan 

Massachusetts.  . 


Killed 
298 
150 
138 
124 


Indiana 104 

Connecticut 78 

New  .Jersey 72 

Missouri 71 

Maryland 67 

Wisconsin 55 

Texas 55 


Injured 

16.254 

2.715 

3,004 

9,513 

639 

3.550 

11,108 

9,897 

7.506 

3,838 

2,335 


phonograph-needle  is  attached  to  the  plate.  The  phonograph- 
horn  is  detached  and  the  salt  crystal  takes  its  place.  The 
vibrations  of  the  needle  are  transmitted  to  the  salt  and  the 
music  is  audible  in  wireless  head-sets.  By  using  an  amplifier 
and  a  loud-speaking  crystal,  the  music  becomes  audible. 

"Mr.  Nicolson  believes  the  reproductions  he  has  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  phonograph  are  more  perfect  than  those  ob- 
tained by  purely  mechanical  means. 

"So  far,  little  experiment  at  ion  has  been  done  with  any  other 
substance  than  Rochelle  salt,  but  Mr.  Nicolson  believes  even  a 
better  crystal  may  be  found.  The  so-called  'piezo-electric' 
[pressure-electric]  effect  of  certain  asymmetric  crystals  was  first 
observed  by  J.  and  P.  Curie.  They  obtained  very  small  electric 
charges  by  simply  compressing  the  crystals.  Other  investiga- 
tors have  used  slices  of  the  crystals.  But  by  far  the  best  results 
have  been  obtained  from  the  whole  crystal  of  Rochelle  salt. 
These  crystals  are  grown  very  rapidly,  so  that  an  intermolecular 
strain  is  set  up  within  the  crystal.     This  heightens  the  effect. 

"After  the  crystals  are  grown,  they  are  desiccated  in  alcohol 
and  then  dehydrated  in  an  oven.  The  crystals  are  then  ready 
for  use.  It  has  been  noticed  that  their  effectiveness  improves 
with  age. 

' '  No  commercial  application  of  the  crystals  has  yet  been  made." 


"That  the  streets  of  America  are  becoming  less  dangerous  to 
life  and  limb,  so  far  as  street-car  traffic  is  concerned,  is  strikingly 
apparent  in  a  comparison  of  the  ratio  of  killed  to  the  extent  of 
traffic.  Thus,  during  1907  one  person  was  killed  for  every 
3,086,319  passengers  carried  on  the  street-cars  of  the  country, 
and  in  1917  one  person  was  killed  for  every  4,393,572  passengers 
carried.  In  other  words,  based  on  the  number  of  passengers 
carried,  the  electric-railway  accident  hazard  decreased  ap- 
proximately 33  per  cent,  during  1917  as  compared  to  1907. 

"This  striking  reduction  in  hazards  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  in- 
crease in  population  is  due  almost  entirely  to  three  things:  the 
perfection  of  mechanical  safety  devices,  improved  methods  of 
operation,  and  the  training  both  of  the  general  public  and  the 
employees  of  electric-railway  companies  to  use  every  possible 
precaution.  To  carry  on  safety  work  most  effectively,  the 
121  most  progressive  electric  railway  companies  have  organized 
themselves  into  the  Electric  Railway  Section  of  the  National 
Safety  Council. 

"Each  company  has  thrown  into  a  common  pot  all  the  informa- 
tion regarding  accident-prevention  on  which  it  could  lay  its 
hands,  and  now  the  combined  information  and  accident-preven- 
tion experience  of  all  of  these  companies  are  available  through  the 
National  Safety  Council  for  the  use  of  each  company." 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


A  LONDON   HOME   FOR   AMERICAN   STUDENTS 


DESPITE  THE  FLINGS  of  certain  American  newspapers 
at  our  kinsfolk  overseas,  one  after  another  are  the 
gestures  of  comity  made  to  this  country  by  our  British 
kin.  The  Rhodes  scholarships  are  doing  their  work;  Stratford- 
on-Avon  is  almost  an  American  shrine,  for  Sir  Sidney  Lee  has 
lately  reported  that  almost  200,000  Americans  visited  the 
Warwickshire  city  annually  before  the  war.  Sulgrave  Manor 
is  designed  as  a  common  meeting  ground  for  English  and  Amer- 
icans, and  now  it  is  proposed  to  make  of  Crosby  Hall  a  place  in 
London  dedicated  to  the  same  ends,  where 
its  benefits  will  be  shared  between  us  and 
people  of  England's  Dominions.  As  the 
London  Times  reveals  the  impulse  of  the 
gesture: 

"Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bronzed  and  brawny  soldiers  who,  from 
the  overseas  Dominions  and  the  United 
States,  streamed  into  England,  out  of 
England,  into  England  again  during 
those  tremendous  years  of  war,  not  a  few 
wished,  perhaps  a  little  wistfully,  that 
they  might  some  day  come  back  in  a  dif- 
ferent guise.  They  saw  our  libraries,  our 
museums,  cur  ancient  churches,  our  uni- 
versities; and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
and  in  London  they  met  with  some  of  our 
lecturers  and  tutors  and  professors. 
And,  being  students  under  the  khaki  and 
the  tan,  they  wished  that  they  might 
come  back  as  such. 

I  "Facilities  are  wanting,  especially  in 
London.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
their  residential  colleges,  but  a  student 
from  a  far  land,  in  a  London  lodging, 
however  improbably  attractive,  is  still  far 
from  living  what  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
know  as  a  university  life;  he  is  still  miss- 
ing what  some  consider  to  be  the  peculiar 
benefit  and  joy  of  English  education. 
The  chance  has  now  occurred  of  offering 
to  overseas  students  from  the  Domin- 
ions  and   from    the   United  States  what 

has  hitherto  been  lacking,  and  thereby  of  luring  them  to  come 
to  London,  for  London's  good  and  their  own." 

Potent  as  is  the  charm  of  old  buildings  to  the  newer  sons  of 

earth,  it  would  seem  a  happy  thought  to  utilize  this  remnant  of 

long  ago  which  just  barely  escaped  the  devouring  tooth,  not  of 

time,  but  of  commerce: 

"Few  Londoners  will  have  forgotten,  even  tho  the  war  has 
intervened,  the  rescue,  now  ten  years  gone,  of  Crosby  Hall. 
Crosby  Place,  by  Bishop's  Gate,  in  the  City  of  London,  was  the 
mansion  of  a  fifteenth-century  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  John 
Crosby,  grocer.  When  King  Edward  IV.  died,  in  1483,  the  fine 
house  was  inhabited  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  in 
Crosby  Place  Crookback  held  his  levees  while  he  plottted  to  usurp 
the  throne;  in  Crosby  Place  he  received  the  news  of  the  murder 
of  the  two  young  Princes  in  the  Tower  of  London,  who  stood 
between  him  and  his  will  to  he  Richard  III.,  Kintr  of  England. 
Early  in  the  next  century  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  in  Elizabeth's  reign  the  famous 
Due  de  Biron,  Ambassador  from  the  French  Court,  was  lodged 
here  with  400  noblemen  of  his  train.  But  next  to  Duke  Richard, 
and  sweetening  the  evil  memories  which  haunted  Crosby  Place 
through  this  'last  and  worst  of  the  Plantagenets.'  its  most  famous 
inhabitant  was  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  boughl  the  great  house  in 
1516,  lived  in  it  for  seven  years,  and  wrote  in  it  his  'Life  of 


Richard  III.'  and  his  'Utopia.'  And  when,  in  1910,  Crosby 
Hall,  the  remnant  of  this  once  lordly  mansion,  seemed  about  to 
end  its  lingering  career  of  social  degradation  by  being  demolished, 
it  was  saved,  to  be  brought  once  more  under  the  wing  of  the 
humanist,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  of  learning  and  of  freedom, 
Sir  Thomas  More.  A  generous  lady  gave  the  greater  part  of  the 
necessary  funds  to  the  University  and  City  Association,  which 
bought  Crosby  Hall  and  moved  it  complete  to  the  site  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  at  Chelsea  of  the  garden  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  last  earthly  home. 

"The  University  and  City  Association  has  now  offered  to  give 


INTERIOR    OF    CROSBY    HALL,    LONDON, 

Which,  with  additional  buildings,  it  is  proposed  to  devote  to    the  purposes  of  a   hall  of  resi- 
dence for  students  from  the  Dominions,  from  India,  and  from  the  United  States. 


the  building  and  the  500  years'  lease  of  the  land  on  which  it 
stands  to  the  World  Association  for  Adult  Education  for  the 
purposes  of  a  hall  of  residence  for  students  from  the  Dominions, 
from  India,  and  from  the  United  States;  and  the  World  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Education,  which  counts  among  its  aims  the 
fuller  development  of  human  intercourse  and  understanding 
between  the  different  peoples  of  the  world,  is  going  to  build  for 
those  students  residential  quarters  adjoining  Crosby  Hall.  The 
scheme  has  so  many  advantages  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
enumerate  them  all.  What  Londoners  and  others  who  know 
Crosby  Hall  will  immediately  welcome  is  the  idea  that  this  still 
beautiful  old  building,  carefully  moved  and  rebuilt  by  the 
University  and  City  Association,  should  be  put  to  a  worthy  use, 
and  a  use  which  Sir  Thomas  More  would  warmly  approve.  The 
war  -and  the  case  of  the  City  churches-  lias  set  ns  all  thinking 
whether  we  are  making  Die  besl  use  of  what  we  have.  Next 
comes  the  agreeable  thought  that  the  students  from  afar  should 
have  so  English,  so  old,  and  so  suitable  a  building — equal  to 
some  of  the  college  halls  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge — for  the  focus 
of  their  student   life  in  London.      They   will  appreciate  it    more, 

perhaps,  than  would  English  students,  who  might  take  it  all  for 
granted.  The  plans  are  all  prepared,  and  the  new  buildings, 
designed  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Biddulph-Pinchard,  will  be  worthy  of  the 
old.  The  total  cos!  of  them  is  to  be  £200,000,  and  an  additional 
£50,000  is  asked  for  an  endowment  fund/' 
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AMERICAN   COMPOSERS    AGAIN   IN 
HOT    WATER 

THE  ETERNAL  QUARREL  between  the  American 
composer  and  his  interpreters  remains  a  mystery  for 
the  plain  man  who  must  rely  on  the  newspapers  or  music 
journals  for  his  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  "Mephisto" 
endeavors  to  deal  out  justice  to  the  aggrieved  parties  in  the 


EXTERIOR    OF    CROSBY    HALL, 

Which  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  used  as  a  cheap  restaurant,  but  is 
now  proposed  to  use  for  educational  purposes. 
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recent  "unpleasantness"  involving  the  American  composer 
and  the  National  Symphony  Association.  Through  the  grace 
of  the  latter  organization  auditions  have  been  held  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  such  compositions  by  Americans  as 
would  be  worthy  to  be  performed  by  the  orchestra  at  its  regular 
concerts.  The  result,  as  "Mephisto"  reminds  us  in  Musical 
America  (New  York),  was  that  "absolutely  nothing  had  been 
found  of  any  value."  The  country  at  large  has  been  apprized 
of  this  fact  and  the  orchestra's  leader,  Mr.  Bodanzky,  has  been 
given  some  uncomfortable  quarter-hours.     "Mephisto"  writes: 

"In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  I  think  Mr.  Bodanzky's 
good  faith  in  the  matter  is  established  by  the  fact  that  he  in- 
vited to  cooperate  with  him,  as  judges  of  the  compositions,  a 
mass  of  critics,  press-agents,  and  writers  for  the  press,  and 
composers 

"In  the  next  place,  which  I  think  bears  largely  on  the  whole 
situation,  it  is  my  conviction  that  there  is  not  an  orchestra  in 
this  or  any  other  city  which  can  have  a  composition  flung  at  it 
in  manuscript  and  do  justice  to  it,  without  any  opportunity 


to  examine  it  or  any  rehearsal.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
orchestra,  no  doubt,  can  read  prima  vista,  that  is,  at  sight.  But 
that  they  can  immediately  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  composition, 
without  the  slightest  chance  of  even  looking  it  over  before  they 
play  it,  or  that  the  conductor  can  do  himself,  or  the  orchestra, 
or  the  composer  justice  under  these  conditions,  is  a  matter  which 
I  think  should  appeal  to  anybody's  common  sense  as  impossible. 
The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  while  Mr.  Eisler,  a  well-known  and 
capable  musician,  was  conducting,  a  composer,  who  was  sitting 
alongside  one  of  the  judges  as  his  composition  was  being  per- 
formed, tore  his  hair  and  exclaimed: 

"'My  God!  that's  four  times  too  fast!  They're  playing  it 
presto  and  it's  marked  andante! 

"The  judge,  hearing  him,  whispered  to  Mr.  Bodanzky,  who  it 
seems  promptly  clapped  his  hands,  stopt  the  performance,  and 
ordered  Eisler  to  repeat  the  movement  andante,  which  according 
to  my  informant  made  the  musicians  'very  unhappy.' 

"Another  composer  said  that  in  his  composition  the  flute  was 
supposed  to  play  A  flat  in  opposition  to  the  strings  in  A  natural. 
Instead,  the  flautist  played  A  natural  and  thus  the  entire  effect 
was  lost. 

"At  another  time  during  one  of  the  auditions  there  suddenly 
developed  an  excited  conversation  between  Mr.  Eisler,  one  of 
the  composers,  the  librarian,  and  the  assistant  librarian.  There 
was  much  whispering  together.  On  this  Mr.  Bodanzky  jumped 
up. 

'"What's  this?'  said  he. 

"'We  can't  find  the  music,'  said  they. 

"'What  kind  of  business  is  this?'  roared  Bodanzky.  'Don't 
you  fellows  know  how  to  handle  your  business?  I  can  do  better 
myself.' 

"Finally,  it  seems,  they  found  the  orchestral  parts,  but  not  the 
score.  So  the  poor  composer,  very  nervous  and  excited,  said 
that  he  would  conduct  from  the  violin  parts.  By  the  time  he 
had  got  to  the  third  movement,  Mr.  Eisler  finally  found  the 
score.     On  which  Mr.  Bodanzky  shouted: 

"'You  might  as  well  keep  it  now!' 

"There  are  those  who  claim  that  Mr.  Bodanzky  showed  an 
antagonistic  attitude  for  the  reason  that  he  said: 

"'Don't  forget,  it's  all  right  for  us  to  have  to  sit  through  this 
rot,  but  our  first  duty  is  to  the  subscribers,  and  they  wouldn't 
stand  for  it.' 

"At  other  periods  Bodanzky  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed, 
while  compositions  were  being  played: 

' ' '  Shades  of  Mendelssohn ! '  '  Shades  of  Wagner ! '  '  Shades  of 
Debussy!'  etc.  'Great  Heavens,  there  is  nothing  really  worth 
while.     Have  we  got  to  sit  through  this?'" 

Another  complaint  concerns  the  manner  in  which  the  judges 
were  expected  to  do  their  part: 

"They  were  told  that  they  were  to  mark  the  compositions  with 
numbers,  taking  one  hundred  as  the  highest  award.  One  judge 
said  that  he  had  marked  the  ' Perdita'  movement  from  the 
'Shakespeare  Symphony'  '75,'  and  would  have  wished  to 
have  that  performed,  as  he  thought  it  was  worthy,  but  that 
there  had  been  no  conference  by  the  judges,  Mr.  Bodanzky  at 
the  end  of  the  audition  simply  announcing  that  nothing  had 
been  found  which  was  considered  to  have  any  value. 

"I  mention  these  little  incidents  as  they  throw  a  side-light 
on  the  situation  and  show  how,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
excellent  and  worthy  intention  of  those  who  inaugurated  this 
movement,  the  auditions  were  such  as  to  be  just  neither  to  the 
American  composer,  nor  to  Mr.  Bodanzky  himself,  nor  to  the 
judges,  and  certainly  not  to  the  orchestra  which  assisted  at  these 
auditions.     That  is  my  verdict. 

"  That  Mr.  Bodanzky  possibly  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
sorely  tried  by  the  character  of  some  of  the  compositions  which 
were  no  doubt  'rot,'  as  he  describes  them,  perhaps  vented  his 
opinions  in  a  manner  that  was  not  wholly  judicious,  we  may 
accept  as  possible  and  probable.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
convinced  that  those  who  charge  Mr.  Bodanzky  with  having 
deliberately  planned  a  failure  for  the  American  composer  have 
no  evidence  to  sustain  the  charge.  Bodanzky  simply  found 
himself,  with  the  other  judges,  in  an  impossible  situation,  and 
being  an  excitable,  nervous  man  and  inclined  to  be  autocratic — 
let  us  tell  the  truth — he  no  doubt  made  a  number  of  incautious 
remarks  without  any  particular  intention  of  being  unfair  or 
offensive,  and  certainly  with  no  idea  that  they  would  ever  find 
their  way  into  print. 

"Summed  up,  it  shows  that  such  auditions,  conducted  in  the 
manner  that  these  were,  have  little,  if  anything,  to  commend 
them,  and  are  certainly  not  likely  to  bring  out  a  talented  com- 
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poser  hitherto  unknown.  Consequently  the  verdict  that  was 
sent  forth,  that  nothing  had  been  found  that  had  any  value 
whatever,  must  be  set  aside  on  the  ground,  not  that  it  was  ren- 
dered by  a  prejudiced  jury  under  the  guidance  of  a  prejudiced 
foreman,  but  that  the  conditions  were  simply  impossible  and 
for  that  reason  no  decision  of  value,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
ability  of  the  American  composer  to  write  good  music,  has  been 
reached.  At  the  same  time  let  us  not  forget  to  give  due  credit 
to  the  subscribers  of  the  National  Symphony,  who  certainly  made 
a  well-intentioned  effort  to  help  the  American  composer.  That 
much  is  their  due." 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  Musical  America,  "Mephisto" 
reverts  to  the  subject  and  quotes  a  gentleman  as  saying  that  if 
Bodanzky  had  lost  his  head  and  become  autocratic,  it  was  not 
his  fault,  but  ours.     For  this  reason: 

"Here  is  a  fine  man,  a  most  capable  operatic  conductor— 
perhaps  not  as  yet  a  great  symphonic  conductor— certainly  a 
man  of  unquestioned  musical  ability.     Now  let  us  see  what  hap- 
pened.    He  is  brought  to  this  country,  paid  more  money  than 
he  ever  dreamed  of  in  his  life  before,  his  picture  appears  in  the 
papers,  he  is  written  up,  they  make  a  big  fuss  over  him  a  lot  of 
women  make  a  Hon  out  of  him.     Do  you  wonder  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  man  loses  his  mental   equilibrium  and  gets  a 
swelled  head?      I  don't.     Do  you  wonder  that  he  gets  to  be 
autocratic?     I  don't.     So  I  say,  the  trouble  is  with  us,  ourselves 
And  when  a  man  spoiled  in  this  way  makes  a  few  incautious 
remarks  or  offends,  then  people  all  want  to  fall  upon  him  and 
abuse  him.     It  isn't  fair.     If  Mr.  Bodanzky  had  been  treated 
with  the  same  respect,  courtesy,  and  appreciation  that  he  re- 
ceived when  he  was  on  the  other  side,  but  not  lionized,  he  would 
not  have  to  wear  any  larger  sized  hat  than  he  did  before  he  came 

to  US. 
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writer  that  he  always  could  find  whether  a  man  was  pro-German 
or  pro-Ally.     If  he  liked  Joselito,  then  he  was  for  efficiency    l" 
was  for  autocracy,  and  a  pro-German.     If  he  liked  Belmonte 
then  te  was  for  impulse;    he  was  for  liberty;    he  was  pro-Al   •.' 

worked! "  CUn°US        ng  ab°Ut  tMs  °riginaI  test  *■  that  ** 

Before  the  tragedy  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Post  thus  weighed  the  points  of  the  two  rivals,  Belmonte  and 
Joselito: 

"As  to  sheer  skilHt  might  be  difficult  to  decide  between  them 
but  Belmonte  displays  the  greater  recklessness,  Joselito  the  more 


BULL-FIGHTING  AS  AN  ART 

BULL-FIGHTING  appears  to  be  among  the  fine  arts  and 
its  technique   to  be  capable  of  expression  in  terms  of 
poetry  and  music.     This  may  cause  less  surprize  to  a 
baseball  fan  than  to  a  plain  man  in  the  street  who  may  marvel  at 
enthusiasms  he  can  not  share.     The  technique  of  bull-fighting  is 
divided  into  schools,  and  the  adherents  of  each  grow  as  violent 
in  the  support  of  their  "school"  and  its  leading  exponent  as 
ever    small  boy  fought    in  defense    of  his  "Babe"  Ruth      All 
this  comes  out  with  wild  lamentations  in  Spain  now  that  one  of 
her  heroes  has  been  gored  to  death  by  a  bull.     It  is  Joselito   or 
"El  Gallito "  (the  Cockerel),  who,  dying  at  twenty-five,  began  as  a 
slender  youth  of  seventeen.    Owning  the  real  name  of  Jose  Gomez 
he  followed  his  elder  brother,  Rafael  ("El  Gallo"),  who  was 
"a  great  tho  unequal  artist  of  the  bull-ring."     A  Madrid  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  descants  upon  the  fine  points  of 
the  art  so  dear  to  Spain: 

"'The  aficion'  (a  word  which  is  to  bull-fighting  what  'The 
,hJL  ,s  to  borse-racing)  never  gives  herself  to  one  man,  but 
divides  her  favors  between  two  rivals.  Thus,  the  history  of  bull- 
fighting is  a  series  of  rival  wars  between  Lagartijo  and  Fraseuelo, 
and    frK       V"?  Gumita,  then  Bombita  and  Machaquito 

id,  until  yesterday,  Joselito  and  Belmonte.  Passion  and 
opinion  are  keen,  and  Gallistas  and  Belmontistas  are  irreeon- 

Srt  SST  Partlyi  th:s  d™on  is  in  lhe  nature  of  3» 

onlv  K.  corresponds  also  to  something  deeper,  which  can 

onlj  be  understood  when  it  is  realized  that  bull-fighting  is  a  fine 

toZoTvT  .two.tschooJs.of  bull-fighting.  The  one  tends 
tuard  developing  its  technique.  It  prides  itself  on  the  close 
pledge  of  the  characteristics  of  eaeh  kind  of  bull  It  is 
tfW  given  to  ability  and  adornment.     The  other  relies  more 

?hetoric1?nr,^PUlSe'  rl?ytum-  The  first  is  connected  with 
s  ■  I  ^^'leny.tnd  that  excelle™y  of  execution  which 
k  ,n\  i  h  e  an,d  the  tour  deforce-     The  <»,h"r  '"«  more  of  a 

rr  L  |,'nTC  ?d  T*^'  aml  !t  is  Sim',k'  «*  »bei  in  its 
methods  tho  direct  and  effective  in  its  appeal.     Joselito  *as  a 

n        w,  r  SOh°?  ■    **«»*•  is  «*  IWrt  master  of  the 

-  ^ststfo?thrPSed01  °f  th°  I,hi,iS,""';  Belm0nte  that 

Ram^nV/r  th<i  T*\  a°Ut°  °f  Spanish  ^temporary  minds, 
Kamon  Perez  de  Ayala,  once,  during  the  war,  explained  to  the 
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"THE    COCKEREL." 

Jose  Gomez,  the  young  bull-fighter  lately  gored  to  death  in  Spain 
was      the  favorite  of  those  who  have  studied  bull-fighting  in  books." 


cunning.     Joselito  moves  about  the  arena  with  a  lightning  rapid- 
ity;  Belmonte   is  often   stationary.     Joselito  is  the  favorite  of 
those  who  have  studied  bull-fighting  in  books,  Belmonte  is  tho 
idol  of  1  he  people.     Joselito  is  a  master  of  his  art  and  is  never  at 
fault;   for  that  very  reason  he  is  regarded  as  a  trifle  too  'mechan- 
ical.     Belmonte  has  more  of  the  real  Spanish  impulse  or  ar- 
ranger.    Joselito  appeals  to  the  head,  Belmonte  to  the  heart 
Joselito  is  of  gipsy  origin,  with  something  of  the  slyness  of  the 
gitano;    Belmonte  is  a  full-blooded  Spaniard.     In  culture  Bel- 
monte is  the  superior;  he  is  even  given  to  reading,  and  is  said  to 
have  read   ninety   books  during  last   season.     Every   detail  of 
such  a  man's  actions  becomes  known  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
"When  a  few  years  ago  Belmonte  cut  off  his  pigtail,  an  act 
which    formerly   meant  retiring  definitely  from   the  arena    his 
decision  was  vehemently  discus)  in  all  the  newspapers  and  cafes 
of  Spain.      It  is  certainly  a  little  hard  on  the  lion-seeking  for- 
eigner that  the  toreador  outside  the  arena  should  dress  himself 
and  his  hair  as  other  folk.     It    would   be  even  harder  on  the 
toreador  if  m  these  modern  days,  when  lie  has  to  travel  thousands 
of  miles  by  railway,  he  were  to  be  lionized  all  the  way.     It  seems 
but  yesterday  that  Bombita  and  Machaquito  were  the  two  fore- 
most'swords.'    Both  or  them  have  now  retired,  and  neither  ever 
went  beyond   titty,  sixty,  „r  seventy  corridas  to  the  seas,,,, 
Josehto  was  the  first  to  make  a  century:    103  bull-fights  in  flu, 
I'M/    season.      Great   buf    short-lived   was   the  exultation   of   his 
admirers,  for  ,„   ]<)]<)  Belmonte  displayed  his  skill  in  110  fiehts 
thus  creating  a  fresh  record." 
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GABRIELLE   REJANE 


\  N  ACTRESS  who  in  special  parts  might  be  said  to  excel 
/\  Ellen  Terry,  Duse,  and  Bernhardt,  and  yet  all  round 
1~\.  was  the  equal  of  none  of  them,  was  the  French  player, 
Gabrielle  Rejane,  whose  death  was  reported  from  Paris  on 
June  15  Because  the  parts  in  which  she  chiefly  shone,  and  in 
which  her  rivals  were  not  her  equal,  were  "not  very  precious  ' 


With  the  latter  the  character  became  a  bit  of  boisterous,  charm- 
ine  but  manifestly  laborious  and  insignificant  masquerade. 
Rejane,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  woman  herself,  brush,  human, 
capable,  uncultivated  but  convincing.  In  'Divorcons  Rejane 
nlaved  with  the  vivaciousness,  aplomb,  and  dainty  diablerie  of 
Marie  Aimee,  one  of  the  cleverest  light  comediennes  of  her 
time  In  a  piece  like  '  La  Locondiera'  she  could,  doubtless,  have 
disputed  the  palm  even  with  Eleanora  Duse.  But  the  famous 
Italian,  in  dealing  with  the  profounder  emotions  and  passions 
of  the  human  heart,   could  command  an  eloquence  to  which 


,,-inV.ii  li<>r  rivnls  were  not  ner  euuai,  wcic     u«»  *~*j   i >         or    uie    uuma.ii  m""  »>   ~~^ — ,,      .        ,,    -ii- 

winch  hex  ^™™        J      post  thinks  that  her  renown      Rejane  could  never  pretend,  altho  she  could  give  thrilling  ex- 
the  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  rosiimi  toQnw      nression  to  those  violent  demonstrations  in  which  coarser  and 

is  not  likely  to  outlast  their  vogue.     If  such  a  career  teaches 
anv  substantial  lesson,  it  is,  to  this 


writer's   sense,   that   "only   plays  of 
solid  worth  can  give  anything  like  an 
enduring  foundation  to  the  fame  of 
the  actor."     Rejane  visited  America 
in  1895,  when  she  achieved  a  great 
success  in  Sardou's  "Madame  Sans 
Gene,"  a  part  she  had  created  in  Paris 
two  years  earlier  and  made  one  of  her 
most    brilliant     impersonations.      A 
subsequent  visit  did  not  result  in  the 
same    success.     A    later    connection 
with  the  American  stage  was  made 
in  her  recent  assumption  of  the  part 
of  the  clairvoyant, in  Paris, in  Veillier's 
"The  Thirteenth  Chair."     Granting 

that  Rejane  stood  for  many  years  "in 

the  front  rank  of  her  contemporaries," 

the  writer  in  The  Evening  Post  doubts 

if  her  name  will  be  "associated  on 

even    terms    with    those  of  Rachel, 

Mars,  Bartet,  or  Sarah  Bernhardt." 

For— 

"Her   actual   achievement   always 

fell  somewhat  short  of  the  level  of  her 

reputation  and  popularity.    The  case 

might  have  been  different,  possibly, 

had  she  elected  at  the  outset  of  her 

career    to    identify    herself   with    the 

Comedie  Franchise.     She  would  have 

had  to  wait  longer,  probably,  for  the 

public  recognition  and  rich  pecuniary 

rewards  which  she  was  to  win,  but  her 

remarkable  faculties  might  have  here 

yet  more  richly   developed  and  her 

fame  been  established  as  the  foremost 

interpreter  of  those  works  of  human 

genius,  tragic  or  comic,  which  offer  the 

one  sure  and  supreme  test  of  inspired 
histrionic  talent.     Her  most  success- 
ion flights  were  not  accomplished  in 
those  upper  and  exacting  regions,  and 
whether  she  could  have  sustained  her- 
self in  them  must  remain  more  or  less  ,  ,•  -m 
problematical.     But  she  was  a  remarkable,  actress  and  highly 
skilled  artist  in  whom  a  notably  keen  sense  of  character  and 
personality    found    expression   in   most   uncommon   versatility 
of  method.     Unlike  most  of  our  modern  performers,  she  did 
not  content  herself  with  presenting  to  her  audiences  successive 
replicas    of  her  individual  personality,  but   furnished   a  series 
of  vital,  distinct,  and  consistent  characterizations.    Her  physical 
resources   included   a   singularly   alert,   mobile,   and   expressive 
countenance,   a  graceful  and  active  figure,   and   a  voice    not 
in  itself   of   superexcellent   quality,   but  resonant   and   admir- 
ably  trained.     Of  all  weapons  in  the  female  armory  she  was 
oast-mistress.     She  could  be  broadly  or  slyly  humorous,  arch  y 
or  sentimentally  seductive,  unaffectedly  pathetic,  or  intensely 
passionate.     Her   emotional   range   was   wide,   as   was   demon- 
strated in  her  performance  of  'Zaza,'  in  which  she  won  a  great 
personal    triumph;     but    she    was    seen    to    greater    advantage 
in  pieces  of  the  less  melodramatic  order,  such  as    Madame  Sans 
Gene'  and     Divorcons.'     In  the  former  she  supplied  just  that 
dash  of  natural,  unconscious,  humorous,  and  not  altogether  un- 
pLasant  vulgarity   which  Ellen  Terry    not  for   the  firs     time 
entirely  out  of  her  element,  was  entirely  unable  to  counterfeit. 


GABRIELLE    REJANE. 
"Of  the  crimson  passions  and  golden  voice  of  Bern- 
hardt she  had  no  touch,  nor  yet  of  the  lovely,  twilight 
spirituality  of  Duse  "  ;    but  she  still  is  accounted  "  the 
supreme  comedienne  of  her  time." 


shallower  natures  readily  indulge. 
Compared  with  the  vast  majority  of 
our  later  'stars'  she  was  a  veritable 
meteor,  and  she  blazed  a  resplendent 
track  in  the  theatrical  firmament,  but 
not  in  the  highest  of  all  possible 
orbits." 

Little  as  she  appeared  on  the  Amer- 
ican stage,  it  is  significant  of  the  im- 
pression she  created  that  this  and 
another  lengthy  appreciation  of  her 
acting  appear  in  New  York  papers. 
The  Times  critic  thinks  her  "no  less 
valiant  as  an  artist  than  Bernhardt 
and  Duse,"  tho  she  lacked  their  per- 
sonal distinction  and  elevated  style. 
He  goes  on: 

"Of  the  crimson  passions  and  golden 
voice  of  Bernhardt  she  had  no  touch, 
nor  yet  of  the  lovely,  twilight  spiritu- 
ality of  Duse,  which  blended  in  such 
strange  harmony  with  her  unaffected 
and  infinitely  modulated  naturalism. 
But  as  an  interpreter  of  every-day 
character,  of  the  subtleties,  the  emo- 
tions, and  the  absurdities  of  the 
modern  woman,  Rejane  had  no  equal. 
As  Bernhardt  modernized  the  tradi- 
tion of  Racine,  she  modernized  the 
tradition  of  Moliere. 

"It  is  for  this  reason  mainly  that 
Rejane  was  theleast  known  of  the  three 
to  the  outside  world.     Tragedy  is  a 
strong  wine  that  holds  its  heady  qual- 
ity  throughout  the  seven  seas,  but 
comedy  is  a  vintage  which,  tho  rare 
and    exquisite   in   its    native   valley, 
turns  flat  in  transportation.     Rejane 
was  French,  Parisian,  to  the  subtlest 
nerve.    Of  a  hundred  masterly  strokes 
of  characterization  one  may  perhaps 
be  caught  in  dull,  descriptive  words. 
It  was  in  Henri  Becque's  satiric  mas- 
terpiece,  'La  Parisienne.'     The  play 
opens  with  a  scene  of  conjugal  jeal- 
ousy.     Clotilde    is    concealing    from 
Lafont  a  letter— from  another.     He 
commands,  he   ra.^es,   and    she   rides    the    storm    of   his    dul , 
Sine  passions  like  a  petrel.  He  becomes  tearful,  sentimenta  , 
mora       '  In  remaining  faithful  to  me,'  he  says,    you  are  worthy, 
Zorable    the  day  ySa  deceive  me-'    She  interrupts  the ,  honnly 
with  a  start.     'Hush!'  she  says,  going  quickly  to  the  door       My 
husband  is  coming.'     It  is  the  first  the  audience  has  known ^  that 
Lafont  and  Clotilde  are  not  man  and  wife.     That ;  stroke ,  of  satoe 
upon  Parisian  infidelity  is,  of  course,  the  work  of  sardonic  Henri 
Becque.     But  it  was  Rejane  who  embodied  it;   and  the  manner 
fn  which  she  contrasted  the  airy  insolence  of  Clotilde's  demeanor 
toward  her  lover  with  the  equally  insolent  realism  toward  her 
hulband  spoke  volumes  of  feminine  lore  to  the  Parisian  playgoer. 

In  every  critique  of  Rejane,  says  a  writer  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  "there  crops  out  a  pointed  reference  to  her  wonder- 
ful fluencv  and  flexibility  of  style,  her  fertility  of  invention,  of 
expressive  detail,  the  naturalness  of  her  transitions  of  mood. 
Elasticity,  dexterity,  and  rapidity  she  had  in  a  superlative 
degree,  and  with  them  grace  and  geniality,  together  with  simple 
pathos  and  honest  heat  of  temper." 


A  HINDU   CONVERT  HERE   TO   CHRISTIANIZE  AMERICA 

""X.    TTT    AH    mTTT.i     m  A  rim  ™      .       .  *-AV><zX 


OUT  OF  THE  EAST  came  Christianity,  and  now  out  of 
the    East    comes   a  Christian  "holy    man,"  or  Sadhu, 
to  help  Christianize  America.     This  Indian  Christian 
evangelist  intends  to  find  out  for  himself  whether  it  is  true,  as  his 
Hindu   fellow   countrymen    say,   that    Christianity,   while    it    is 
preached    to    the   East, 


has  really  been  rejected 
by  the  West.  He  comes, 
as  a  number  of  religious 
papers  note,  after  a  re- 
markable       conversion 

and  preachingt  our  of  the 

East  that  have  won  for 

him  the  title  of  "the  St. 

Paul  of  India."     Sadhu 

Sundar    Singh    himself 

sees  nothing  strange  in 

coming    to    America  to 

tell    of    the    power    of 

Christ  when,  for  so  many 

generations,  people  have 

gone   from  America   to 

India   to   tell   the  same 

story.         An      English 

church      paper      learns 

from   him   much   about 

the  present  position  and 

thefutureof  Christianity 
in  India.     An  American 
religious  weekly  is  more 
interested  in  finding  out 
how  oriental  Christian- 
ity is  to  influence  that  of 
the  West,  and  wonders 
how  this  man's  abstract 
teachings  will  be  received 
in    practical     America. 
All  agree  that  this  young 
man   has  a  remarkable 
Personality  and  a  simple, 
poetic  message  which  re- 
minds hearers  of  the  par- 
able-sermons of  Christ. 
In  the  pulpit,  as  on  the  street,  Sundar  Singh  wears   the  saffron 
robe   and    turban   of   the   Indian  Sadhu.      As  a   writer   in    The 
British  Weekly  (London)  describes  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit: 

"He  is  of  middle  height  and  in  the  fulness  of  vigor      The 

e  n^nK,S  nh°ne  °n  a  well-P°is*d.  intellectual  head,   with 
grave  and  kindly  expression.     The  abundant  hair  is  still  raven 

'  V  '"  ;,0m[)1<JX10,n  bron^l'  the  eyes  dark,  deep-set,  and  wist- 

1  li,-,.    "  hamlfsrunderIthV,pf'n  yellow  sIeeves  looked  S°"M1  and 
;'••..   -He  speaks  English  fairly  well,  and  there  was  no 

.^  n "     1(Tnng\.Jh/    fn"lll('nt    repetition    of    the    same 
T  I,      f         1  me  ^V  re**embered  that  his  chosen  sphere 

1  <■  .'        ,7'"    -e  mUSt  haV6  Praetised  this  method  in  order  to 

'ire  the  attention  of  the  natives." 

Another   English   paper,    The    Church   Tin,,*  (Anglican),  has 
collected  a  few  of  the  Sadhu's  characteristic  sayings: 

"Religion  is  a  matter  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  head  " 
We  must  be  able  to  drink  the  milk  of  the  Gospel;    if  we 
analyze  it  we  spoil  the  milk." 


"1    HAVE   COME   TO   HELP  CHRISTIANIZE   AMERICA," 

Says  "  the  St.  Paul  of  India,"  Sadliu  Sundar  Singh. 


"The  Christian  worker  must  be  as  salt,  which  must  be  dis- 

in'ZSS,!   MM  TR-  and  yet  if  we  have  j™™ 
n  oui  nearts  we  shall  not  be  contaminated  by  sin-   iust  as  a  flai, 

living  in  salt  water  does  not  itself  become  saU." 

"I  took  a  stone  from 

a  stream  and  broke  it — ■ 
it  was  holloAv  inside,  the 
cavity  was  quite  dry. 
So  a  nominal  Christian 
can  live  in  the  Church 
and  have  streams  of 
grace  flowing  round  him, 
and  yet  be  dry  in  his 
own  heart." 

"Many  preach  the 
Gospel  of  other  people, 
describe  what  others 
have  seen  and  known  of 
Christ,  and  do  not  preach 
what  they  themselves 
have  seen  and  known." 
We  have  not  to  know 
about  Christ,  but  to 
know  him." 

"We  are  not  called  to 
teach  about  Christ  but 
to  witness  to  him." 

"People  spread  their 
garments  under  the  feet 
of  the  ass  which  carried 
Jesus.  They  honored 
the  ass  so  long  as  Jesus 
was  upon  it.  When 
Jesus  dismounted  they 
said:  'It  is  only  an  ass'.' 
So  people  will  honor  us 
if  we  carry  Christ  with 
us." 

"People  pray  too  lit- 
tle; we  ought  to  sit  at 
Christ's  blessed  feet  for 
quite  a  long  time  everv 
day." 

The  story  of  the  ca- 
reer of  this  Christian 
missionary  from  hea- 
then to  Christian  lands 
may  be  condensed  as 
follows  from  Mrs.  Arthur 


Parker's  recent  biography  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company) 

"His  family  name  means  'Lion,'  and  shows  that  he  is  one  of 
the  Lions  of  the  Punjab,'  that  remarkable  reform  movement 
in  Hinduism  in  the  direction  of  belief  in  one  God  which  finally 
turned  the  followers  of  the  new  Sikh  religion  into  a  powerful 
military  group  in  Northwest  India. 

"With  his  mother's  approval  the  lad  Sundar  determined  that 
he  would  give  his  life  to  religion.  So  he  planned  to  become  an 
ascetic  Sadhu,  or  'holy  man.'  But  by  sixteen  he  had  not 
Rained  that  peace  of  soul  and  knowledge  of  God  which  he 
desired  He  studied  all  the  religions  of  India  unsuccessfully 
When  he  became  acquainted  with  Christianity,  he  was  not 
drawn  to  that,  foreign  religion.     Indeed,  in  Lis  vexation  he  poured 

kerosene-oil  on  the  Bible,  and  burned  it  up.      But  two  days  later 

he  felt  that  he  had  seen  a  veritable  vision  of  Christ,  who  said  to 

him,     Sundar  Singh,  why  perseeutest    thou  me?     Come  unto  me 

and  I  will  give  thee  peace.'     So  he  replied,  'All  righl      1  will 
come. 

"On  account  of  becoming  a  Christian  he  was  ostracized  by  his 
family.     Indeed,  they   tried  to  poison   him  on  account  of  the 
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dishonor  which  ho  was  bringing  upon  thorn  and  thoir  ancestral 
religion.     But  he  persisted  in  his  now-found  faith. 

"Instead  of  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  according  to  his 
original  intention  of  saving  his  own  soul,  he  decided  that,  as  a 
Christian  'holy  man,'  he  would  save  others.  So  he  has  traveled 
all  over  India  and  Tibet,  preaching.  For  this  activity  his  fellow 
countrymen  have  beaten,  stoned,  robbed,  imprisoned,  all  but 
killed  him.  Many  times  has  ho  been  left  for  dead.  Indeed,  in 
Simla,  the  summer  capital  of  the  British  administration  of  India, 
a  memorial  service  was  held  on  account  of  his  reported  death. 
But  he  has  continued  his  Christian  preaching,  even  to  China 
and  Japan,  and  has  come  for  this  purpose  to  America  for  this 
summer.  He  is  easily  the  most  famous  Indian  Christian,  now 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  in  the,  midst  of  his  public  ministry. 

When  the  American  newspaper  men  met  Sundar  Singh  on  the 
arrival  of  his  steamer  from  England  he  told  them:  "I  have  come 
to  help  Christianize  America."  He  has  come,  concludes  an 
interviewer  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "to  bear  testimony 
to  the  endless  power,  to  the  endless  miracles,  to  the  endless  joy  of 
Christ,  and  to  tell  the  experiences  of  his  life,  of  how  he  was 
turned  from  a  Hindu  to  a  Christian,  and  of  the  way  he  has  been 
since  borne  out  in  his  belief."  To  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from 
the  Sadhu's  story  as  he  told  it  to  this  interviewer: 

"I  was  a  Hindu.  All  Hindus  are  Indians,  but  all  Indians  are 
not  Hindus.  I  was  a  very  bigoted  Hindu,  persecuting  mission- 
aries and  Christians.  I  tried  my  best  to  be  satisfied,  to  find 
peace  and  quiet.  Hindu  Swamis  tried  to  teach  me  the  Yoga 
system,  to  sit  quiet  and  meditate  until  peace  comes.  I  did  my 
best,  but  nothing  satisfied.  I  burned  Bible.  But  I  got  no  help. 
The  third  day  after  I  burned  Bible  I  was  praying,  as  a  Hindu, 
for  peace  and  quiet,  early  in  the  morning  at  a  quarter  to  five. 
And  I  saw  Jesus  Christ,  a  glorious  vision,  in  my  room.  Since 
then  I  am  a  witness  for  him;  he  gave  me  a  message  to  take; 
and  I  have  gone  into  the  Forbidden  Lands  (into  Tibet,  the 
Himalavas,  Afghanistan,  and  Nepal,  which  borders  on  Tibet), 
and  I  have  been  put  in  prison  and  persecuted.  But  I  have 
always  been  delivered.     And   now   some   of   those   places   are 

friendly  to  me,  altho  some  places  are  still  bigoted 

"Once  when  I  went  into  Tibet,  into  the  Forbidden  Lands,  I 
was  thrown  into  a  well  forty  feet  deep,  where  all  the  murderers  were 
thrown.  Before  I  was  thrown  in  my  arm  was  almost  broken, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  hope  of  escape.  The  bones  of  the 
murderers  were  about  me.  The  well  top  was  locked,  and  there 
was  one  key  only,  in  the  possession  of  a  lama.  I  was  con- 
demned to  death.  I  had  no  hope  of  escape  from  the  well.  I 
prayed  to  God  only  for  escape  from  the  body  and  intrusted  my 
spirit  to  his  hands.  I  was  there  two  days  and  two  nights,  and  the 
third  night  somebody  came  and  opened  the  door  and  I  asked  him 
for  help.  He  had  a  rope  and  told  me  to  put  the  rope  under  my 
legs  and  he  would  pull  me  up,  and  he  did.  It  was  a  quite  dark 
night  and  I  could  not  see  him  well.  When  I  was  up  he  disap- 
peared and  I  waited  for  him  to  come  back.     But  he  did  not 

come. 

"In  the  morning  I  preached  again  in  Rasar,  in  that  same 
village,  and  the  lamas  were  surprized  to  see  me  alive,  and  out  of 
the  well.  They  put  the  men  of  the  village  in  a  line  and  asked 
me  which  one  had  done  it,  but  I  could  recognize  no  one.  And 
they  said  the  key  had  been  stolen,  but  it  was  found  in  the  lama's 
girdle.  And  they  said  some  one  had  broken  the  lock;  but  they 
found  it  was  not  so.  The  lock  was  quite  all  right.  I  did  not 
think  at  first  it  was  something  extraordinary.  I  thought  it  was 
just  a  good  man.  But  later  I  knew  it  must  have  been  some- 
thing extraordinary.  'Lo,  I  am  with  you  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world,'  Christ  said.  And  he  was  with  me!  And  the  lama 
was  frightened  and  asked  me  to  forgive  him  and  to  take  his 
woollen  shawl  as  a  sign  that  I  forgave  him.  Since  then  the  people 
in  that  village  of  Rasar  have  been  my  friends." 

Sundar  Singh  believes  in  healing  through  faith,  tho  he  does  not 
consider  the  "laying  on  of  hands"  necessary.  As  he  says  in  the 
Evening  Post  interview: 

"That  might  be  partly  magnetism,  partly  personal.  Prayer  is 
all  that  is  needed  for  healing.  It  is  not  the  time  of  miracles  which 
has  passed.  The  time  of  'fate'  has  passed;  the  time  of  miracles 
continues.  Christ  can  work  through  people  who  are  close  to 
him.  Before  I  was  a  Christian  I  thought  the  miracles  were 
fiction,  stories,  fairy-tales.  Now  I  know  all  things  are  possible. 
I  thought  then  they  were  against  the  'laws  of  nature.'  But 
what  do  we  know  of  the  laws  of  nature?" 


PRESBYTERIAN   REUNION 
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AM  GLAD  OF  IT,  for  I  belong  to  both,"  exclaimed  a 
West  Virginia  woman  when  she  heard  that  the  Northern 
and    Southern  Presbyterians    in    their    respective   con- 
ventions at  Philadelphia  and  Charlotte  had  agreed  upon  a  plan 
of  reunion.     It  will  be  good  news  to  many  communicants  in 
both  branches,  agrees  tho  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail,  for,  "after 
all,  to  tho  great  majority  of  the  communicants  of  both  denomina- 
tions, it  is  all  the  same."     Embraced  also  in  the  proposed  union 
are  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
the  Scotch   Covenanters,  and  the  Welsh  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States,  officially  known  as  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Church;  overtures  are  being  made  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  more  than  2,000,000  communicants  are  involved 
in  what  is  said  to  contemplate  the  greatest  church  union  in  the 
history  of  Protestantism.     The  plan,  which  is  to  be  transmitted 
to   the  approaching  meeting  of   the  Reformed  Churches,  pro- 
vides for  a  united  General  Assembly  which  will  meet  every  two 
years,  while   the  General    Assemblies    of    each   of   the   several 
church  bodies  will  continue  to  function  annually.     Ultimately, 
according  to  press  reports,  it    is    believed    that    these    yearly 
General    Assemblies   will    cease    to    exist.     While    the   Presby- 
terians were  drawing  together  again,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
General  Conference  at  Des  Moines  also  made  progress  toward 
a   Methodist   reunion.      Following  the  initial  rejection  of    the 
much-debated   plan  for  union   with    the   Methodist   Episcopal 
Church,  South,  the  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  from  its 
own    committee    recommending    a   joint   convention    to    work 
out    details    of    an    acceptable    plan   for    union.     Commenting 
on  the  example  set  by  the  Presbyterians,  the  Charleston  Mail 
says : 

"The  union  of  the  two  great  bodies  of  Presbyterians  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  absorption  of  some  of  the  smaller  Pres- 
byterian branches,  is  not  without  great  significance  m  the  re- 
ligious world;  it  will  probably  point  the  way  and  stimulate 
union  between  various  branches  of  other  churches  which  retain 
the  distinction  of  Northern  and  Southern.  The  reunion,  as  it 
w.ro,  of  the  two  great  bodies  of  Presbyterians  should  mean  much 
to  this  denomination.  •      •      ,  i 

"Cooperation between  the  two  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  work 
which  they  have  engaged  in,  which  has  been  harmoniously  and 
profitably  pursued  for  a  long  time,  has  paved  the  way  for  the 
closer  tie  between  the  two  bodies.  For  years  the  two  great  wings 
of  tho  church  have  been  slowly  gravitating  together  as  a  natural 
result  of  similarity  of  doctrine  and  practise.  How  can  there  be  a 
really  united  country  without  united  churches?" 

Remarking  that  the  Presbyterians  are  in  the  mood  for  union 
of  the  Christian  forces,  if  the  temper  of  these  gatherings  is  repre- 
sentative, The  Christian  Century  (Disciples)  points  out  that— 

"They  received  the  Welsh-Presbyterian  church  into  complete 
incorporating  fellowship.  They  all  but  consummated  union 
with  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  process  will  not  longer  be  delayed.  The  union  of 
tho  Presbyterian  churches,  North  and  South,  is  so  far  along  that 
only  the  natural  conservatism  of  the  Southern  Presbyterians 
delays  it." 

Recalling  that  last  year  a  deadlock  was  threatened,  and  that 
to  meet  the  Southern  objection  to  an  outright  merger  there  was 
put  forward  a  modified  proposal  which  would  leave  the  Southern 
church  intact  as  to  its  organization  in  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
Assembly,  but  would  unify  at  least  its  board  administration  with 
the  Northern  body,  The  Continent  (Presbyterian)  says: 

"This  compromise  brought,  to  the  joy  of  all  concerned,  una- 
nimity in  both  committees.  A  committee  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  also  entered  the  consultation  and 
exprest  belief  that  its  church  could  be  included  in  the  same  ad- 
justment,   and   United   Presbyterian   opinion   predicted    equal 

interest  in  that  denomination It  was  obvious  that  the  new 

plan  extended  at  vital  points  to  actual  organic  consolidation  ana 
was  thus  a  great  advance  on  the  proposal  which  a  year  ago  at 
St.  Louis  proved  unsatisfactory." 
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OUR   "MORAL  OBLIGATION"   TO   PROTECT   ARMENIA 


REGARDED  AS  A  DEATH  THRUST  to  Armenian  as- 
piration and  a  reflection  on  the  American  people,  the 
•  rejection  by  Congress  of  the  President's  plea  for  a  man- 
date over  Armenia  is  condemned  in  the  religious  press  as  the 
denial  of  a  "moral  obligation"  placed  on  the  United  States  by 
"every  principle  of  right  and  justice."  "  In  the  face  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  must  be  in  the  possession  of  at  least  many  of  the 
men  in  the  halls  of  Congress  that  the  Armenian  people  are  doomed 
unless  America  extends  a  real  hand  of  helpfulness,  the  pitiful 
appeal  of  this  crucified  nation  seems  to  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears," 
says  The  Reformed  Church  Mes- 
senger, in  deploring  that  "the 
sole  faithful  ally  in  the  Near 
East  and  in  the  Caucasus  waits 
in  vain  for  simple  justice,"  and 
rejoicing  that  "at  any  rate  the 
great  denominational  courts  re- 
cently in  session  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  mind  of  Christ  on  this 
question  of  international  duty." 
For  five  years,  we  are  told,  a 
continuous  and  insistent  appeal 
from  this  "distrest  defender  of 
the  Faith  "  has  sounded  in  Ameri- 
can ears,  and  always  it  has  been 
sympathetically  heard  by  Prot- 
estants, Catholics,  and  Jews 
alike.  And  "how  any  one  who 
has  read  attentively  any  truthful 
description  of  the  massacres,  de- 
portations, and  cold-blooded 
brutalities  that  in  four  years 
have  reduced  the  Armenian 
population  in  Asia  Minor  from 
two  million  souls  to  less  than  one 

million  can  be  calm  and  apologetic  in  view  of  the  rejection  by 
Congress  of  the  appeal  not  only  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  England,  France,  the  League  of  Nations,  and  of 
Armenia  itself,  passes  comprehension,"  exclaims  The  Congrega- 
tional isl.  This  journal  laments  that  "it  is  too  true  that  we  are 
at  the  ebb-tide  of  unselfishness  as  a  nation.  All  our  boasted  de- 
votion to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  brotherhood  have  slipt  into 
the  background,  and  'Safety  First'  is  the  slogan  both  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  in  many  a  home."  But  there  is  some  hope 
that  Armenia's  cry  shall  not  always  echo  in  vain,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Church  is  urged  not  to  keep  silent  in  the  meanwhile,  "not  to 
let  Europe  think  that  Congress  represents  the  real  mind  and  heart 
of  the  nation,"  not  to  cease  demanding  "a  Congress  lliat  shall 
respond  to  the  unanswerable  and  most  Christian  argument  of  the 
President  in  favor  of  befriending  a  nation  that  lies  bleeding  on 
our  doorstep. ••  "Shall  Uncle  Sam  accept  this  man's  job?"  asks 
an  ex-consul  in  The  Congregationalist,  and  answers:  "Yes,  be- 
cause he  can  do  it  better  and  with  less  hampering  conditions  than 
Englishman,  Frenchman,  or  any  one  else.  And  in  doing  it  he 
will  be  crowning  work  done  by  men  and  women  of  whose  un- 
selfish service  he  may  rightfully  boast,  and  of  whose  type  of 
Americanism  lie  may  well  be  proud."  Then;  were  many  suf- 
fering nations  during  the  dreadful  years  of  the  war,  but  none  sur- 
passed, and  probably  none  equaled  Armenia,  thinks  The  Chris- 
tian Century  (Disciples),  and  it  urges  in  (heir  behalf  the  fad  that 
"in  a  very  real  scum-  Hie  Armenians  have  been  through  the 
centuries  of  Christian  history  1  lie  defenders  and  interpreters  of 
our  faith  on  that  long  and  fierce  frontier  that  looks  toward  tho 
farther  Orient,"     Our  duty  is  plain : 
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— Cassel 


"What  America  owes  to  Armenia  and  the  world  is  the  as- 
sumption of  that  attitude  of  oversighl  and  direction  which  some 
power  must  supply  before  the  stricken  people  of  that  unhappy 
area  can  come  to  themselves.  The  best  opinion  in  this  nation 
desires  that  the  United  States  assume  a  mandate  for  Armenia, 
The  all  but  united  sentiment  of  the  world  concurs  in  the  wish. 
It  is  a  duty  which  those  sensitive  to  international  obligations  can 
not  ignore.  The  Armenian  quest  ion,  so  long  unsolved,will  remain 
in  that  unfortunate  condition  until  the  United  States  takes  its 
place  as  the  sponsor  and  guardian  of  that  long-suffering  people." 

While  not  maintaining  that  the  mandate  is  the  best  way  of 

handling  the  Armenian  problem, 
The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty 
(Christian)  believes  firmly  that 
"every  principle  of  humanity, 
every  finer  sense  of  justice,  de- 
mands that  Armenia,  be  protect- 
ed and  set  on  its  feet  by  some 
one,"  and  that  "if  America  is 
the  only  one  that  can  do  it,  or 
will  do  it,  every  fundamental 
principle  of  its  Christian  faith 
demands  it."  To  deny  Arme- 
nia's appeal  "is  to  vitiate  Chris- 
tianity itself."  With  a  sense  of 
foreboding,  The  Herald  points 
out  that — 


"America  has  a  preponderat- 
ing power  and  influence  among 
them  (the  Allied  nations),  and 
this  it  has  not  used  in  behalf  of 
the  Near  East.  It  has  not  ex- 
erted the  pressure  there  that  it 
might.  And  now  it  is  on  the 
point  of  forgetting  its  every 
finer  and  nobler  impulse  in  a 
mad  political  scramble  on  this 
question,  in  which  the  voice 
1 1  takes  no  prophet,  but  simply 
the  long  reaches  of  history,  to 
nations  that  just  so  sure  as  the 
God    will    not   wit  hold   his 


REARING    MY    HEART." 
in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 


of  the  Church  is   not    heard. 

a    historian   acquainted   with 

warn  America  and  the  other 

Armenians  are  left  to  perish  alone 

avenging  angel — and  America  will  be  terribly  scourged  with  the 

rest." 

Tho  it  is  not  satisfied  with  the  Versailles  Treaty,  The  Church- 
man (Episcopalian)  believes  that  ••nothing  is  more  certain  in 
politics  or  religion  than  that  America  will  some  day,  in  the  not 
far  distant  future,  become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations," 
and  that  "the  representative  moral  sentiment  of  America  is 
eager  to  accept  responsibility  in  saving  Europe  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  from  threatened  ruin."  In  fact,  the  opportunity  is 
at  hand,  continues  the  editor  of  The  Churchman,  for  we  must 
consider  that — 

"Armenia  is  the  symbol  of  (he  sincerity  of  our  pretended 
idealism.  We  have  said  many  fine  things  about  Europe's 
Christian  duty  to  Armenia.  We  have  said  many  bitter  things 
about  the  treacherous  treatment  of  Armenia  at  the  hands  of  the 
old  diplomacy.  Are  we  willing,  now  that  we  are  offered  the 
task  of  saving  Armenia,  to  pass  the  job  along  to  others?  That 
job  has  been  passed  from  hand  to  hand  for  generations.  Ar- 
menia has  finally  paid  the  bill.  If  France  and  England  are  sin- 
cere in  their  proposal  to  President  Wilson  that  he  fix  the  boun- 
daries of  Armenia,  if  those  governments  are  willing  to  give  up  to 
Armenia  what  rightfully  belongs  to  her,  and  is  necessary  for  her 
territorial  integrity  and  economic  existence;  if  they  propose  to 
relinquish  what  they  have  been  so  greedily  grabbing  in  the  Near 
Easl  since  the  armistice  then  it  seems  to  us  that  America, 
should  assume  the  mandate.  But  it  is  not  our  moral  obligation 
to  assume   the   mandate  of  the  remnant    of   Armenia  which   was 

offered  some  months  ago  after  certain  imperial  governments  had 
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devoured  for  themselves  all  the  choice  morsels  and  picked  clean 
the  hones. 

•America,  if  she  will  begin  to  handle  the  problem  with  sin- 
cerity, if  she  can  neglect  politics  for  a  time,  can  say  the  au- 
thoritative word  in  European  affairs.  If  she  will  let  her  con- 
science speak,  league  or  no  league,  the  governments  of  Europe 
will  not  dare  to  oppose  her.  America  divided  against  herself, 
bickering,  partizan,  feeding  upon  prejudice,  is  helpless  and  mute 
as  a  moral  factor  in  the  councils  of  the  world.  Should  any 
patriotic  American  be  willing  that  this  moral  impotency  con- 
tinue longer?" 

'"This  prostrate  Armenian  nation  awaits  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  embodied  in  the  terms  of  the  armistice,"  protests  James 
L.  Barton,  chairman  of  the  Near  East  Relief  Association,  in  an 
appeal  to  American  Christians  bearing  the  indorsement  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  Leo  M.  Franklin,  president  of  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis,  and  Charles  S.  MeFarland,  general 
secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  And  "in  view  of  this  situation,  more  desperate  than  at 
any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  Near  East,"  we  are  urged: 

"1.  In  public  and  private  prayer  to  petition  unceasingly  the 
throne  of  grace  and  power  for  protection  of  the  crucified  Chris- 
tian people  in  the  Near  East  and  the  establishment  of  an  order 
that  will  guarantee  permanent  safety. 

"2.  To  bring  to  bear  upon  the  public  sentiment  of  this  coun- 
try, and  especially  upon  Congress,  all  the  influence  at  our  com- 
mand, that  we  as  a  nation  do  not  sit  idly  by  and  permit  the 
Armenians  and  other  helpless  Christian  peoples  in  the  Near 
East  to  be  outraged  and  murdered  with  impunity. 

"3.  To  set  movements  into  operation  that  shall  convince 
Congress  and  the  Administration  at  Washington  that  the  people 
of  America  demand  that  we  shall  show  ourselves  the  elder 
brother  of  those  who  are  perishing  and  that  we  undertake  our 
legitimate  part  in  the  redemption  of  the  political  situation  in  the 
Near  East." 

The  Christian  Work  calls  attention  to  the  British  memorial 
protesting  to  Lloyd  George  against  the  maintenance  of  Turkish 
sovereignty  in  Constantinople,  and  notes  that  the  signers  include, 
among  others,  Lord  Bryce,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Jowett,  R.  B.  Meyer,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  A.  G.  Gardiner,  II.  M. 
Hyndman,  Lord  Leverhulme,  and  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray.  They 
declare  that  when  the  armistice  was  signed  there  seemed  no  doubt 
as  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  an  end  to  Turkish  defiance  of 
justice  and  humanity,  and  to  a  deliberate  war  of  annihilation  of 
unarmed  and  helpless  subjects,  and  that  "to  hand  them  (the 
Armenians)  back  to  their  slaughterers  would  be  to  doom  them 
for  loyalty  to  our  cause."     They  add: 

"It  is  no  longer  possible  to  believe  that  we  could  guarantee 
them  any  surety  of  protection  under  Turkish  ride.  As  long  as 
that  rule  remains  the  shield  of  Europe  has  always  proved  an 
added  peril  to  the  protected.  The  only  remedy  is  to  remove 
that  rule  altogether  and  to  give  to  these  regions  either  complete 
independence  or  mandatary  guidance  under  Article  22  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant." 

The  situation  is  replete  with  "conundrums  arid  worse,"  says 
The  Methodist  Recorder  (London),  appreciating  the  difficulties 
confronting  America.  But  "responsibility  must  be  taken,  if  a 
lost  world  is  to  be  redeemed;  it  must  be  taken  on  a  big  scale  and 
in  pure  faith."  Whoever  takes  up  the  task  can  have  nothing  to 
gain,  and  may  lose  a  great  deal.  "As  a  business  it  is  silly;  as 
opportunity  for  world  amelioration  and  national  elevation,  it  is 
a  great  door  and  an  effectual.  What  the  years  might  bring, 
were  the  high  endeavor  accepted,  no  man  knows.  But  the 
august  service  of  the  good  and  the  right  leaves  neither  man  nor 
nation  poorer."  The  very  difficulty  of  setting  Armenia  on  its 
feet  "should  be  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
mandate,"  thinks  The  Guardian,  organ  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
in  remarking  that  the  President  "has  at  least  liberated  his 
soul"  in  asking  for  the  mandate,  and  that  "it  is  obvious  that 
public  opinion  in  America  is  not  ready  for  the  assumption  of 
difficult  tasks  in  Europe." 


HOW   TITHING   WOULD   ENRICH 
THE   CHURCH 

IF  THE  PRACTISE  OF  TITHING  became  common,  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  the 
Church  and  to  make  certain  the  success  of  all  such  great 
enterprises  as  the  Interchurch  World  Movement.  Among  all 
the  churches  recently  there  has  been  manifested  an  interest  in 
tithing,  and  The  Baptist  (Chicago)  reminds  us  that  "the  argu- 
ment for  this  practise  from  the  Biblical  standpoint  is  strong," 
while  "equally  powerful  is  the  argument  from  results,  both 
spiritual  and  financial."  In  answer  to  its  own  query  whether 
the  Church  can  carry  through  its  great  program  and  take  the 
gospel  to  the  multitudes  who  are  yet  untouched,  it  republishes 
calculations  made  by  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  to  show 
what  could  be  accomplished  by  tithing: 

"The  total  expenditures  of  American  Protestant  churches  for 
the  year  1918,  including  both  local  expenses  and  benevolences, 
Avere  $249,77N,N35.  If  two  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  these 
same  churches  had  an  income  of  $ 5,000  a  year  and  tithed  it, 
they  could  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  churches  for  that  year. 
If  four  per  cent,  had  incomes  of  $2,000  and  tithed,  or  if  five 
per  cent,  had  incomes  of  $2,000  and  did  the  same,  or  if  two  mem- 
bers in  each  twenty-three  had  the  income  of  the  bricklayer — 
$6.25  a  day — and  tithed,  they  could  pay  this  entire  amount. 
The  Alabama  waitress  gets,  without  tips,  57  cents  a  day.  This 
is  the  lowest  wage  known  in  the  United  States.  If  one  out  of 
every  two  Protestant  church  members  in  the  United  States  gave 
a  tithe  of  this  wage,  all  the  expenses  of  a  year  like  1918  would  be 
paid  and  there  would  be  a  balance  of  $10,681,278.  If  every 
member  gave  such  a  tithe,  namely,  5.7  cents  a  day,  the  total 
would  pay  for  all  the  1918  local  expenses  and  benevolences  and 
leave  a  margin  of  more  than  $270,000,000.  The  small  sum  of 
13.7  cents  a  day  from  each  member  of  the  Protestant  churches 
of  this  country  would  maintain  all  church  expenditures  on  the 
1918  basis  and  provide  for  new  work  throughout  the  world 
$1,000,000,000  a  year. 

"In  1918  the  average  contribution  of  the  members  of  the 
Baptist  churches  in  the  territory  of  the  Northern  Baptist  Con- 
vention was  3  cents  and  3  mills  a  day.  Every  one  of  these 
members  spent  much  more  than  that  each  day  on  pleasures  and 
luxuries.  If  this  average  could  be  increased  to  5.7  cents  a  day, 
we  should  not  only  raise  the  money  we  are  now  after,  but  have  a 
substantial  margin.  If  this  average  could  be  further  increased 
to  10  or  15  cents  a  day,  the  Baptists  would  do  a  world  work  of 
unprecedented  power." 

In  Cincinnati  a  manufacturer  named  Truesdale  gives  away 
regularly  the  first  tenth  of  his  income,  runs  his  business  so  decently 
that  his  men  never  strike,  and  says  he  does  this  commenaable 
thing  because  the  business  belongs,  not  to  him,  but  to  his  Creator, 
writes  Rollin  Lynde  Hartt  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
When  the  Methodists  began  rounding  up  stewards  a  year  ago, 
during  their  drive  for  $105,000,000,  they  definitely  set  out  to 
establish  "sound  and  permanent  habits  of  giving,"  and  one 
of  the  less-heralded  goals  of  their  centenary  was  "a  million  tithers 
in  Methodism."  They  raised  $113,000,000  and  secured  210,000 
tithing  stewards.  A  farmer  gives  the  fruit  of  every  tenth  tree 
in  his  prize  orchard;  another  gives  every  egg  laid  on  Sunday;  a 
colored  broom-maker  in  Mississippi  gives  every  tenth  broom. 
Pig  clubs  and  chicken  societies  in  the  South  give  every  tenth  pig, 
every  tenth  chicken;  and  a  diamond  merchant  gives  every  tenth 
diamond.  It  was  feared  when  the  stewardship  movement  began 
it  would  have  a  chilling  effect;  "but  it  is  a  commonplace  in  the 
history  of  religion  that  great  exactions,  far  from  serving  as  a 
deterrent,  serve  as  an  attraction,  and  stewardship  has  turned  out 
to  be  actually  an  instrument  of  evangelism."  As  to  whether 
we  can  spare  the  money,  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  says: 

"  Of  course  we  can.  We  now  spend  more  for  almost  everything 
by  the  day,  by  the  week,  by  the  month,  and  by  the  year  than  we 
do  for  the  Kingdom.  We  spend  ten  cents  a  day  for  car-fare, 
five  cents  for  telephone  calls,  and  we  give  the  church  2.7  cents  per 
day.  We  are  paying  on  the  average  $1 .50  per  week  for  room  rent. 
We  spend  forty  cents  for  ice-cream  and  candy,  twenty  cents  for 
moving  pictures;  and  we  give  18.9  cents  per  week  for  the  church." 
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Summer  belongs  to  women  too! 

In  summer  the  wise  housekeeper  eases  up  her 
work  indoors.  She  takes  advantage  of  every 
short  cut  to  enjoy  her  vacation.  One  of  her  big 
helps  is  Campbell's.  With  a  case  of  Campbell's 
Beans  in  her  pantry,  she  serves  many  a  meal 
easily,  quickly  and  to  everybody's  satisfaction. 
Campbell's  are  famous  for  one  reason — because 
they  are  good. 
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POET  R  Y 


THERE  is  an  irony  in  the  term  "victory 
ball"  that  Alfred  Noyes  has  not 
missed  in  his  poem  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  If  the  dead  were  able  to  speak,  as 
here  imagined,  they  might  show  us  that  this 
occasion  of  their  bitterness  could  only  be 
outmatched  by  the  dance  of  our  selfish 
politicians : 

A  VICTORY  DANCE 

By  Alfred  Noyes 

The  cymbals  crash, 

And  the  dancers  walk 
With  long  silk  stockings 

And  arms  of  chalk. 
Butterfly  skirts. 

And  white  breasts  bare, 
\nd  shadows  of  dead  men 

Watching  'em  there. 

.Shadows  of  dead  men 

Stand  by  the  wall. 
Watching  the  fun 

Of  the  Victory  Ball. 
They  do  not  reproach. 

Because  they  know. 
If  they're  forgotten. 

It's  better  so. 

Tnder  the  dancing 

Feet  are  the  graves. 
Dazzle  and  motley. 

In  Ions  bright  waves, 
Brushed  by  the  palm  fronds. 

Grapple  and  whirl 
Ox-eyed  matron 

And  slim  white  girl. 

Fat  wet  bodies 

Go  waddling  by, 
Girdled  with  satin, 

Tho  God  knows  why; 
Gript  by  satyrs 

In  white  and  black. 
With  a  fat  wet  hand 

On  a  fat  wet  back. 

See,  there  is  one  child 

Fresh  from  school. 
Learning  the  ropes 

As  the  old  hands  rule. 
God,  how  that  dead  boy 

Gapes  and  grins 
As  the  tomtoms  bang 

And  the  shimmy  begins! 

"What  did  you  think 

We  should  find,"  said  a  shade, 
"When  the  last  shot  echoed 

And  peace  was  made?" 
"Christ!  "  laughed  the  fleshless 

Jaws  of  his  friend ; 
"I  thought  they'd  be  praying 

For  worlds  to  mend; 

"Making  earth  better, 

Or  something  silly, 
Like  whitewashing  hell 

Or  Picca-dam-dilly. 
They've  a  sense  of  humor. 

These  women  of  our. 
These  exquisite  lilies. 

These  fresh  young  flowers!" 

"Pish,"  said  a  statesman. 

Standing  near, 
"I'm  glad  they  can  busy 

Their  thoughts  elsewhere! 
We  mustn't  reproach  'em. 

They're  young,  you  see." 
"Ah,"  said  the  dead  men, 

"So  were  we!" 


Victory!   Victory! 

On  with  the  dance! 
.  Back  to  the  jungle 

The  new  beasts  prance! 
God,  how  the  dead  men 

Grin  by  the  wall, 
Watching  the  fun 

Of  the  Victory  Ball! 


A  few  magazines  have  welcomed  the 
verse  of  Edna  Wahlert  McCourt,  says 
Poetry  (Chicago),  which  includes  these, 
that  seem  to  us  to  have  an  inner  thread  of 
harmony.  It  is  the  mystery  of  imperfect 
blending,  however  intimate  the  life's 
relation,  of  two  persons: 

VOICES 

By  Edna  Wahlert  McCourt 

you  AND   I 
A  Wife  speaks: 

We  were  wild  birds  soaring 

To  reach  the  sky! 
The  gray  wind  lifted  you  like  a  feather — 
I  ceased  to  fly. 

We  were  fast  streams  flowing 

To  find  the  sea! 
The  brown  earth  carved  for  you  a  channel, 

But  none  for  me. 

We  were  young  plants  growing 

To  brave  the  cold! 
The  gold  sun  kissed  you  all  the  winter — 

I  am  old. 

QUERY 

A  Musician  speaks: 

How  can  one  sky  hold  night  and  day. 

Sun  and  snow? 
How  can  one  heart  hold  love  and  passion. 

Friend  and  foe? 

How  can  one  rose  hold  flower  and  thorn. 

Bloom  and  death? 
How  can  music  hold  these  and  more? — 
Is  it  God's  breath? 

^ -     |  ...  „      ■    STRANGERS      ,«     .  ,      f 

A  Father  speaks: 

You  are  a  bough  and  I  am  the  tree: 
Why  are  you  reaching  over  the  wall? 
What  do  you  see? 

You  are  a  fawn  and  1  the  deer: 

Why  do  you  bound  to  that  farthest  hill? 

What  do  you  hear? 

You  are  a  glacier  and  1  am  the  snow : 
Why  do  you  move  across  the  broad  land? 
Where  do  you  go? 

An  English  poet  gives  the  following  to 
The  New  Republic,  and  shows  us  one  of 
life's  little  ironies: 

TO  A  RIDER   DROWNED  AT  SEA 

By  Laurence  Housman 

O  lover  of  space  and  speed, 

And  of  level  courses. 
And  crowded  miles  on  the  plain  where  the  goal- 
posts stand, 

Rider  of  horses. 

Lord  of  the  swift  dark  steed. 
Life — for  a  moment  held  in  thy  sole  command — 

Here  in  the  dusk  is  thy  goal. 

Here  dimly  appears — 


Bearing  no  garland  aloft — thy  lintel  of  home; 
Thy  race  is  done  and  the  rein 
Of  the  rider  has  slipt  from  thy  hand, 

Over  thy  head  unheeded,  but  loud  in  mine  ears 
Go  the  running  feet  of  the  foam, 
And  the  sound  of  the  wild  sea-horses, 
Riderless — galloping  home! 

One  of  three  poems  contributed  by  Louis 
Untermeyer  to  The  Yale  Review  (July) 
turns  by  an  assumption  the  argument 
against  the  present  in  favor  of  the  past. 
Perhaps  cathedral-builders  were  men  of  the 
type  he  figures,  and  that  they  built  for 
future  generations,  not  a  place  of  worship, 
but  a  tomb.  Poetry  and  religion  will  have 
to  fight  it  out: 

PORTRAIT  OF  AN  OLD  CATHEDRAL 

By  Louis  Untermeyer 

What  vigor  raised  those  spires;   what  joyful  hand 
Put  strength  into  those  arches,  gave  the  free 
Rock  this  immense  and  grotesque  dignity. 

Making  the  structure  greater  than  it  planned! 

What  laughter  shook  the  builders  as  they  scanned 
Those  grinning  gargoyles,  and  a  jubilee 
Spirit  enlarged  the  workers'  energy; 

While,  laid  with  love,  each  stone  was  made  to 
stand! 

And  now,  within  your  great  and  whimsical  wall, 
These  sober  generations,  self-deceiving. 

Come  with  perfunctory  prayers  and  every  small 
Hatred  that  turns  them  hard  and  unforgiving. 

Dead  worshiping  the  dead  !     And  over  all 
A  gargcyle  laughs.     Only  the  stone  is  living. 

It  might  be  called  "A  Moral  for  Cubists" 
which  The  Athenaeum  (London)  serves 
upon  the  modern  artist  in  the  following. 
The  relief  from  modern  inflictions  which 
the  present  writer  seems  to  crave  in  his 
final  stanzas  will  lead  many  to  echo  his 
sentiments: 

CONTORTIONIST 

By  J.  J.  Adams 

This  strange  man  has  no  bones,  he  bends 
All  ways,  his  head  and  heels  like  friends 
Affectionately  meet  and  kiss. 
Around  that  supple  frame  of  his 
His  limbs,  fantastically  spangled. 
Are  all  deliriously  entangled. 

Contortionist  insensibly. 

Out  of  the  straining  body  we  see. 

Becomes  a  system  of  design. 

Of  interpenetrant  tone  and  line. 

Colored  planes  that  mingle  and  shift 

Across  that  heaving  torso  drift. 

I  saw  the  bellicose  Cubist 

Agaze  at  this  contortionist. 

I  said:    "Observe  the  delicate  tones 

That  mark  the  play  of  muscles  and  bones. 

Those  gracious  curves  in  all  his  tangles 

Should  put  one  out  of  love  with  angles. 

"  He  has  no  pyramidal  eyes, 
Nor  iron  girders  for  his  thighs, 
Nor  thorax  like  a  mangled  box. 
Nor  shoulders  built  of  solid  blocks. 
Oh,  do  not  to  a  Cubist  plan 
Reduce  this  shapely  little  man! 

"  God  bless  the  good  contortionist. 
And  help  him  through  each  wriggle  and  twist! 
And  do  not  let  him  ossify, 
But  keep  him  agile  as  a  fly! 
And  give  him  a  kind,  obedient  wife 
To  make  him  happy  all  his  life!" 
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THIS  is  certain:  You  will  get 
full  value  from  a  concern  that 
strives  to  win  your  continuous 
approval  of  its  product.  Fisk  does 
want  your  full  approval  for  every 
tire — for  every  transaction  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  Fisk.  As  a 
result,  Fisk  Cord  Tires  are  unsur- 
passed in  beauty  and  durability. 

Next  time-BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer 
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The   Fisk   Ideal  is:    "To 

be 

the  best  concern  in  the  world 

to  work  for — and  the  squarest 
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concern    in    existence  to 

do 
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JUTE,  THE   COMMERCIAL   WRAPPER  OF  THE   WORLD 

(Tlie  Commerce   Monthly) 


NO  OTHER  COMMODITY  lias  as  yet  been  produced 
in  sufficiently  large  quantities  at  a  price  low  enough  to 
compete  with  it.  Next  to  cotton,  more  pounds  of 
jute  are  manufactured  each  year  than  of  any  other  fiber.  The 
shipment  of  American  raw  products  requires  several  hundred 
million  jute  bags  every  year,  a  much  larger  amount  than  is 
needed  in  any  other  country.  The  cotton  crop  is  entirely 
dependent  on  jute  for  its  covering,  and  grains,  unless  shipped  in 
bulk,  are  equally  so.  Most  of  the  bags  used  in  the  United 
States  are  made  by  local  mills  from  imported  burlap,  which  is 
also  extensively  used  for  wrapping  bulky  articles  such  as  meats, 
furniture,  and  manuf 'actured  textiles.  All  the  jute  of  commerce 
comes  from  India,  and  until  recent  years  Scotch  and  Indian 
mills  supplied  practically  all  the  manufactured  jute  appearing 
in  international  trade.  The  coarse,  loosely  constructed  cloth 
used  in  baling  cotton  is  the  only  jute  fabric  woven  in  this  country 
to  any  extent.  The  amount  the  United  States  pays  each  year 
for  jute  bags  and  burlap  is  considerably  greater  than  that  paid 
for  combined  imports  of  piece  goods  of  wool,  silk,  cotton,  flax, 
and  hemp.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  it  was  more  than 
twice  as  great.  .  . 

Jute  is  a  soft  fiber,  light  yellow  or  sometimes  grayish  in  color, 
four  to  eight  feet  long.  Prior  to  1914  it  was  the  cheapest  of  the 
fibers.  As  jute  decays  readily  when  exposed  to  moisture  and  is 
much  more  brittle  and  less  durable  than  either  Manila  hemp  or 
sisal,  it  can  not  be  -successfully  substituted  for  either  in  the 
making  of  rope  and  binder  twine.  The  fiber  is  extracted  from 
the  outer  skin  of  the  stalks  of  the  Corchorus,  an  annual,  native 
to  Bengal,  the  uses  of  which  were  known  in  India  long  before 
the  advent  of  tlie  British  and  apparently  from  time  imme- 
morial. -The  natives  wove  the  long  strands  by  hand  into  mats, 
ropes,  and  coarse  cloth  from  which  clothing  was  made. 

Altho  there  are  millions  of  acres  available  for  the  cultivation  of 
jute  in  India,  the  area  sown  remained  practically  the  same 
throughout  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  war.  It  is 
estimate.!  that  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Assam,  which 
together  contributed  about  94  per  cent,  of  the  1919  crop,  there 
are  some  35,000,000  acres  of  land  actually  in  cultivation,  and  of 
these  less  than  three  million  acres  are  devoted  to  jute.  The 
Province  of  Cooch-Behar  and  the  neighboring  kingdom  of 
Nepal  also  produce  jute  in  commercial  quantities.  Its  culti- 
vation is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent  in  southern  China,  in 
Formosa,  and  in  French  Indo-China.  The  production  in  these 
regions,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  home  demands. 

TABLE   A 
Acreage  and  Production  of  Jute  in  India 

Production  in 

.'i00-Pound  Equivalent  in 

Year                                                  Acreage               Bales  Gross  Tons 

1904-08  (five-year  average) 3,152,000           8,361,220  1,493.075 

1909-13  (five-vear  average) 2,949,600           7,905,380  1,411,675 

1914                               3,169,600           8,751,800  1,562,821 

1915*                                      3,358,700         10,443,900  1,864,982 

191G'                   2,377,300           7,428,700  1,326,554 

1917                                                 2,671,850           8,305,600  1,483,143 

1918 2,500,382           7,019,088  1,253,409 

1919 2,821,575           8,486,234  1,515,399 

TABLE   B 

Exports  of  Raw  Jute  from  British  India  for  the  fiscal  Years 

Ending  March  31 


1010-1914 
Five-year 
Average 

1915 

1916 

flu  Gross 

Tons) 

1917 

1918 

1919 

United  Kingdom 

301,864 

164,391 

95,621 

76,507 

44,620 
38,10! 
21,764 
8,015 
5,316 
3.650 
2,094 
2,526 

265,580 

30,031 

SI. 115 

34,195 

11,586 

41,50f 

25,133 

4,357 

800 

3,218 

1.350 

6,224 

338,661 

liiin;:;:-; 
29,639 

260,227 

123,714 
44,837 

67,76!- 

04, 1 7 1 

24,853 

224,121 

t'nited  States 

61,229 
42,963 

Austria-Hungary 

60,710 

39,533 

3,285 

38,451 
37,693 
11,765 

24.792 
38,144 

26,633 

13.056 

* 

1  635 

8i961 

7,996 

4,207 

13,192 

5,682 

7,743 
16,557 
4,072 

* 

30,144 

Total 

764,388 
$72,031,952 

505,095 
$41,885,002 

600.113 
$50,747,979 

539,768 
$52,844,039 

278,100 
$20,938,408 

398,146 

$41,268,173 

- 

TABLE    C 

Sim   IK  is  OF  Raw  JUTE  AND  JUTE  BUTTS  IMPORTED  INTO  THE 

United  States 


Year  Ending 
June  .JO 


Total 


\ 


British         United 
India        Kingdom 
(In  Gross  Tons) 


1910-14  (five-year  average) 93,163  89,248  2,745 

1915 83,140  '  80,444  J  2,619 

1916 108,322  99,780  6,910 

1917 112,695  108,471  2,211 

1918 78,312  76,858  88 

1919 53,218  53,X>28  .     54 

1920  (first  nine  months) 53,769        53,002  207 

TABLE    D 


Other 
Countries 

1,170 
77 

1,632 

2,013 

1,366  . 
136 
560 


Production  of  Jute  Goods  in  the  United  States  in  1914 


Production 

Bags  and  bagging,  square  yard 131,827,658 

Rope,  pound ' 26,814,920 

Twine,  pound. 55,282,159 

Yarn,  pound 69,827,005 

Carpets  and  rugs,  square  yard 4,862,302 


Total . 


Value 
$6,441,000 
2,097,000 
5,268.000 
7,358,000 
1.172,000 

$22,336,000 


TABLE    E 


Price  of  London  Jute  Association  First  Masks  on  Date  Nearest 

May  1,  1915  to  1920 


Date 


New  York 

(Cents 
per  Pound) 

London 

(Pound 

Sterling  per 

Gross  Ton) 

£     s.      d. 

Equivalent 

in  Cents  per 

Pound  at  Current 

Rate  of  Exchange 

6.6 

29   12      6 

6.4 

7.5 

33  15      .  . 

7.4 

5.1 

20   10 

4.4 

7.5 

32   10      . . 

6.9 

50.5 

* 

*.  . 

13.0 

* 

* 

9.3 

39    .  . 

8.1 

11.0 

60    .  . 

10.3 

May.  1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

*  On  February  16,  1917.  a  government  order  was  issued  whereby  the 
Army  Council  took  possession  of  all  unsold  stocks  of  raw  jute  in  the  I  nited 
kingdom.  Dealings  on  both  spot  and  shipment  stopt  until  repeal  of  this 
order.  April  4,  1919. 


*  Not  reported  separately. 


THE  WORLD  EATING  WITH  AMERICAN  TEETH— Pro- 
hibition of  the  importation  of  artificial  teeth  into  France  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  luxuries  will,  says  a  statement  by 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  affect  a  growing  industry 
and  export  trade  of  the  United  States  representing  several  mil- 
lion dollars.  For  several  years,  the  statement  continues,  this 
country  has  been  the  largest  manufacturer  of  artificial  teeth, 
and  has  turned  out  probably  $50,000,000  worth  in  the  last 
decade.  Curiously,  France  never  has  been  a  considerable  pro- 
ducer of  [  this  class  of  manufactures,  having  depended  chiefly 
upon  the' United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  for  its 
requirements.  In  1913  we  sent  to  France  alone  $28,000  worth; 
to  England,  $175,000  worth;  to  Germany,  $25,000  worth,  and 
to  Canada,  $55,000  worth.  During  the  war  the  demand  in 
Europe  declined,  and  our  exports  of  teeth  to  that  continent  fell 
from  $236,000  worth  in  1913  to  $153,000  worth  in  the  second 
vear  of  the  war  and  to  only  $72,000  worth  in  its  closing  year. 
But  the  trade  is  picking  up,  and  the  exports  of  teeth  just  now 
are  running  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $50,000  a  month,  or  $600,- 
000  a  year. 

Curious  as  it  may  seem,  with  the  decrease  of  export  of  this 
character  to  Europe  during  the  war,  those  to  other  grand  divi- 
sions increased,  and  the  total  to  the  North  American  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  was  in  1918  nearly  three  times 
as  much  in  value  as  in  the  year  before  the  war,  to  South  America 
more  than  double  the  prewar  figure,  while  to  Asia  and  Africa 
the  exports  of  artificial  teeth  were  four  times  as  much  in  1918 

as  in  1915. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth  represents  in  the  United 
States  alone,  says  the  bank  statement,  a  capital  of  probably 
$10,000,000,  the  figure  for  1914  having  been  $6,250,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  record  of  the  United  States.  The  cost  of 
material  used  in  their  manufacture  was  alittle  less  than  $2,000,- 
000,  and  the  value  of  the  products  more  than  $4,000,000.  They 
are  made  chiefly  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
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Jo  od  value  and 
wholesomeness 


tAfter  being  sealed  in  their  sanitary 
containers,  California  Ripe  Olives  are 
cooked  for  a  long  period  at  high  de- 
grees of  temperat"re.  This  process  of 
sterilization  (as  illustrated  below) 
makes  them  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  wholesome  foods  that  you  can 
put  on  your  table. 


fcstf! 


SafiiR 


*^> 


THE  OLIVE  is  one  of  the  oldest  foods  known  to  man. 
Through  countless  generations  it  has  been  esteemed  by  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  for  its  delicacy  and  wholesomeness. 

As  the  name  implies,  California  Ripe  Olives  are  left  on  the  trees 
until  they  are  properly  ripened.  Their  rich,  dark-brown  color  indi- 
cates their  full  content  of  olive  oil. 

The  ''Juice"  of  the  Olive 

Oil  is  to  the  olive  what  juice  is  to  the  orange.  It  is  both  food  and 
flavor.  And  it  is  this  high  percentage  of  oil  in  the  California  Ripe  Olive 
that  makes  it  so  different — so  immeasurably  better. 

Ripe  olives  are  not  pickles.  They  are  a  delicious  ripe  fruit,  canned 
with  all  its  natural  goodness.  A  relish!  yes, — because  their  wonderful 
flavor  whets  the  appetite.  But  they  are  a  food  as  well — nutritious  as 
meat  and  bread, — and  so  easily  digestible,  so  wholesome  that  even 
little  children  may  eat  freely  of  them. 

The  Flavor  of  T^uts  and  Fruits 

And  their  flavor!  You  must  try  them  to  appreciate  it.  Some  describe 
it  as  a  delicious  blend  of  ripe  fruit  and  salted  almonds.  They  are  dis- 
tinctly different  from  anything  else  you  know,  and  they're  so  good  that 
no  matter  how  many  you  eat,  you  always  want  more. 

In  California  where  everybody  knows  and  uses  ripe  olives,  they  are 
an  article  of  every-day  diet  served  on  every  possible  occasion, — for 
dinner,  luncheon,  tea.  Then,  too,  they  make  an  ideal  relish  for  picnics, 
lunch-boxes,  and  as  a  nibb'e  between  meals.  Chopped  or  minced,  they 
are  delicious  in  salads,  sandwiches  and  sauces. 

California 

RIPE  OLIVE 

The  California  Olive  Association  is  an  organization  of  growers  and  packers  united 
to  insure  the  scientific  growing,  sterilizing,  and  packing  of  California  Ripe  Olives,  and 
to  make  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  this  distinctive  California  fruit  more  widely 
known  and  appreciated.  To  be  certain  of  reliable  California  Ripe  Olives,  make  sure 
that  you  buy  a  brand  packed  by  one  of  the  Association  Members  listed  below. 

CALIFORNIA  OLIVE  ASSOCIATION 

McCann  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Higgins  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Ca!. 

PACKER   MEMBERS: 


A.  Adams,  Jr. 
Albers  Olive  Company 
American  Olive  Company 
California  Growers  Ass'n 
California  Packing  Corp. 
C.  M.  Gifford  &  Son 


Golden  State  Canneries 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
Lindsay  Olive  &  Fruit 

Packing  Company 
Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers 

Ass'n   (Sylmar  Ranch) 


Maywood  Packing  Co. 
McNally  Ranch 
Mt.  Ida  Packing  Company 
Old  Mission  Packirg  Corp. 
Roeding  Fig  &  Olive  Co. 
Sunical  Packing  Company 


<?<? 


INSIDE   STORY"   OF   THE   REPUBLICAN  NOMINATIONS 


HIRAM  JOHNSON  was  sleeping  peacefully  in  his  room 
at  the  Blaekstone  Hotel,  in  Chicago,  at  a  quarter  to 
three  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  June  12,  dreaming, 
perhaps,  of  the  Presidency.  At  that  -wry  moment  in  the  room 
below  him,  No.  404,  which  will  probably  be  spoken  of  in  years 
to  come  as  one  of  the  famous  hotel  rooms  in  history,  sundry 
leaders  of  the  G.  O.P.  who 
had  done  more  or  less  con- 
ferring since  eight  o'clock 
the  previous  evening  were 
imparting  to  Warren  G. 
Harding  the  glad  tidings 
that  they  had  decided  he 
was  to  be  made  the  Repub- 
lican  nominee  for  Pres- 
ident. The  "conference" 
where  this  momentous 
decision  had  been  made 
does  not  appear  to  have 
been  called  in  accordance 
with  any  previous  under- 
standing. In  fact,  it 
seems  not  to  have  been 
called  at  all,  but  to  have 
taken  place  spontaneous- 
ly, so  to  speak.  These  wor- 
ried leaders,  full  of  "anx- 
iety over  the  confusion 
and  generally  undecid- 
ed aspect  of  the  situation 
when  the  convention  had 
adjourned  Friday  night 
after  four  futile  ballots, 
could  think  of  nothing 
better  to  do  than  go  and 
see  Col. George  B.Harvey, 
editor  of  TJte  North  A  mer- 
ican  Review  and  Harvey's 
Weekly,  who  was  the  oc- 
cupant of  room  No.  404, 
and  had  come  to  the  con- 
vention at  the  invitation 
of  many  of  the  leaders 
to  render  such  assistance 
as  he  was  able  in  any 
emergency  that  might 
arise.       Colonel    Harvey 

had  already  had  an  important  part  in  the  conferences  that  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Treaty  plank  in  the  platform,  and 
many  of  the  leaders  had  become  so  accustomed  to  dropping 
into  his  room  that  it  seemed  the  natural  tiling  to  do.  They  be- 
wail to  drop  in,  one  by  one,  to  "talk  over  the  situation." 
The  conference  that  thus  developed  was  "elastic  and  con- 
stantly changing  in  personnel  as  this  national  figure  or 
that  entered  or  departed,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun.  "ft  brought  together  in  the  sheer  magnetism 
of  a  remarkable  crisis  men  that  were  heartily  for  one  or  another 
of  half  a  dozen  aspirants."  Many  legends  have  gone  zigzagging 
over  the  country  about  that  conference,  observes  Mark  Sullivan 


I    ,  , ,  ighted  in-  Underwood  &  Underwood,  Kew  Fork. 

HOW  HARDING   FORGETS  POLITICS. 

Nominee    Harding    is    well    known    as    a  golf  enthusiast.       When   the  con- 
vention  was   over   lie   went   bark  to   his  desk  in  his  office  at  Washington,  and 
after   a  day   of    strenuous  work   there   went  out  on   the  links  for  an  hour  of 
recreation  at  his  favorite  game. 


in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  in  view  of  the  incomplete- 
ness, and  in  some  cases  the  inexactness,  of  these  stories,  Mr. 
Sullivan  feels  called  upon  to  give  what  he  describes  as  "a 
meticulously  accurate  record  of  the  central  facts,"  from  which 
recital  we  quote  as  follows: 

The  first  man  to  call  at  Colonel  Harvey's  room  Was  Senator 

Frank  Brandegee,  of  Con- 
necticut.- Shortly  there- 
after Senator  Lodge,  of 
Massachusetts,  came.  At 
that  time  it  was  suggested 
among  the  three  already 
present  that  the  situation 
arising  out  of  the  demon- 
strated deadlock  between 
Wood  and  Lowden  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  drift 
into  such  an  accidental  and 
possibly  unfortunate  out- 
come as  might  well  be  the 
result  if  it  were  not  taken 
in  hand  by  the  leaders  and 
given  some  measure  of 
guidance.  It  was  decided 
to  send  for  various  others 
who  would  naturally  have 
either  vital  interest  in 
the  outcome  or  power  of 
direction  over  it. 

The  next  man  to  arrive 
was  Senator  Watson,  of 
Indiana;  the  next  was 
Senator  Smoot,  of  Utah; 
following  him  came  Sena- 
tor McCormick,  of  Illi- 
nois, Senators  Wadsworth 
and  Calder,  Of  New  York, 
and  Joseph  R.  Grundy,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  a 
private  citizen,  but  has  a 
large  measure  of  power  in 
the  Republican  politics  of 
that  State. 

Mr.  Grundy  and  Colonel 
Harvey  were  the  only  men 
in  the  conference  who 
were  not  Senators.  These 
nine  were  the  only  men 
who  were  present.  An 
occasional  one  of  them 
went  out  of  the  room  for 
a  time  to  other  parts  of 
the  city  to  consult  sub- 
ordinates or  associates, 
but  no  other  man  at  any 
time  entered  the  room, 
and  all  reports  of  the  participation  of  others  are  in  error. 

The  writer  in  the  Sun,  quoting  Colonel  Harvey,  reports 
that  if  it  could  be  said  that  any  one  man  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  momentous  talks  that  developed,  that  part  might  be 
assigned  to  Senator  Frank  B.  Brandegee,  of  Connecticut,  but 
the  final  decision  represented  the  best  judgment  of  all  the  men 
who  called  at  Room  404  that  night.     Further: 

They  were  of  all  divisions  of  sympathy  in  the  matter  of  a 
candidate.  Lodge  would  have  liked  to  see  Wood  nominated. 
McCormick  was  a  friend  of  Johnson  and  of  Lowden  and  had 
nothing  against  Wood.  Watson  liked  Lowden,  and  so  it  went. 
Everybody  wanted  to  have  his  own  way,  but  everybody  knew 
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On  the  porch  especially,  summer  breezes  ruffle  up  woven 
rugs  annoyingly.  But  Congoleum  refuses  to  be  moved  even 
by  a  strong  wind — it  lies  perfectly  flat — a  source  of  real 
comfort  when  porch  chairs  are  constantly  being  moved  about. 

No  woven  rug  could  submit  to  hot  summer  suns,  and  wind 
and  rain,  and  emerge  as  fresh  and  unspoiled  as  Congoleum 
— sanitary,  waterproof  and  durable.  These  qualities  have 
made  Congoleum  the  ideal  rug  for  summer  homes,  bunga- 
lows, cottages,  camps  and  summer  hotels. 

3  x4K  feet  $2.40    6      x    9  feet  $9. 75     9x    9      feet  $14.25 
3x6      feet    3.20     7l/2  x    9  feet  11.85     9  x  10J^  feet     16.C0 
9      x  12  feet  19.00 

Prices  in  the  Far  West  and  South  average  K°!o  hiaher  than  those  quoted;  in 
Canadapr\ceaavtrage25u/„hiyher.  ALL  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Look  for  the  Gold  Seal  When  You  Buy 

One  of  the  features  of  Congoleum,  especially  reassuring  to 
the  housewife,  is  the  absolute  safety  of  her  investment. 
When  she  sees  the  Gold  Seal  she  can  be  perfectly  sure  that 
her  rug  will  preserve  its  soft,  lovely  tones;  that  it  will  be  dur- 
able, sanitary  and  easy  to  clean,  for  the  Congoleum  Company 
is  back  of  the  words:  "Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  will  be  refunded.** 

There  is  only  one  grade  of  Congoleum  and  that  is  Gold-Seal 
Congoleum — identified  by  the  Gold  Seal  shown  herewith. 


The  rug  on  floor 
is  Art-Rug  pal- 
tern  No.  320. 
The  6x9  ft.  size 

retails  at  $9-75 


ARTKUCJ  AND 

noon  covmiKti 


PHILADELPHIA      SAN  FRANCISCO      CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS    DALLAS    BOSTON     MONTRBAL 


If  you  are  interested  in  summer 

Jloor-corLerir.gs  nvrite  fur  our 

neiv  Hummer  Rug  Booklet. 


V/ GUARANTEE I  ) 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED     I  / 

On  YOUR  MONEY  WILL        /  / 

HE   REFUNDED  /  I 


A  DAMP  TIOTH  WIU  KtWOVI 
.  si  M  II  IT  jnrM  TO  ccio.il 
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IF  you  would  know  how  perfect  and  satisfying  corn  flakes  can  be, 
by  all  means  try  Armour's  Corn  Flakes.  Immediately  you  will 
be  introduced  to  a  refreshing  summer  food -delight.  Flakes  of  firm, 
unvarying  texture— fresh   and   flavory   in    the   triple-sealed   package. 

ARMOUR'S 
CORN    FLAKES 

Toasted  "Just  Right"  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


/r 


5Ss&* 


oA*s 

si 


armour's 


THICK 
FLAKES  S 


THICK 
FLAKES 


«tVYA~S  l  *"" 

CORN  FLAKES 


Serve  them  with  bananas  or  ber- 
ries, morning,  noon  or  night,  these 
summer  days.  Naturally  sweet, 
sugar-saving  is  made  easy.  Then, 
too,  these  corn  flakes  are  so  sub- 
stantial. They  do  not  "mush  down" 
when  cream  or  milk  is  added. 
Crisp  to  the  last!  Order  from  your 
grocer. 


Manufactured  by 

Armour  Grain 
Company 

CHICAGO 

Makers  also  of  Armour's 

Oats,     Pancake    Flour, 

Macaroni,    Spaghetti 

and  Noodles 


i  ARMOURS 


ARMOURS 


FLOOR. 

»  MI"U"l    *"     * "V"-*     .,1*  ***** 
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the  danger  of  letting  the  convention  run  over  into  the  following 
week. 

As  the  hours  went  by  all  aspirants  and  possibilities  were 
eliminated.  Coolidge,  as  a  candidate  for  President,  was  too 
much  of  the  East.  Sproul  was  tagged  by  Atterbury,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  road.  Hughes  inevitably  recalled  the  fluke  of 
1916,  and  a  fluke  is  the  most  tragic,  the  most  irreparable  thing 
in  politics.  As  for  the  Big  Three — Wood,  Lowden,  and  John- 
son— the  impossibility  of  nominating  any  one  of  them  without 
a  long-drawn-out  forty-  or  fifty-ballot  contest,  producing  hard 
words  and  causing  deep  wounds,  was  recognized. 

So,  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  went  around  toward  three,  it 
came  to  Senator  Harding,  the  only  candidate  that  had  not 
aroused  antagonisms,  the  candidate  of  Ohio,  a  State  that  must 
be  won,  the  candidate  with  the  prestige  of  another  McKinley. 
Leader  after  leader  left  Colonel  Harvey's  rooms  thoroughly 
convinced  that  Harding  must  be  named  and  aware  of  the 
strategy  to  be  employed.  Their  business  then  was  to  instruct 
and  guide  their  subordinates  in  the  organization  for  the  work 
in  hand. 

After  they  had  gone,  all  except  Brandegee,  Senator  Harding 
went  to  the  Blackstone  and  was  shown  up  to  Room  404.  They 
were  weary  men,  Harding,  Brandegee,  and  Harvey,  but  they 
were  too  tired  to  hurry  to  bed  and  they  talked  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Harding  was  gratified  when  he  was  told  that  his  nomina- 
tion had  been  decided  upon  and  that,  he  would  have  the  cordial 
backing,  it  was  then  hoped,  of  all  rivals  and  their  followings. 

When  morning  eame  after  this  hectic  night  the  sad  news  had 
to  be  broken  to  Col.  William  C.  Procter,  General  Wood's  manager, 
and  then  to  General  Wood  himself.  "They  were  asked  to  agree 
and  to  help,"  says  the  Sun  writer.  "They  refused.  They 
would  not  agree  to  anything  that  meant  Wood's  retirement 
from  the  race."  This  writer  avers  further  that  Wood  himself 
went  to  Johnson  and  made  an  appeal.  Rebuffed  there,  we 
are  told  that  he  visited  Lowden  personally  at  the  Blackstone 
and  proposed  that  if  Lowden  would  consent  to  Wood's  nomina- 
tion, Lowden  could  have  the  Vice-Presidency.  This  also  was 
rejected,  and  we  read  on: 

General  Wood  withdrew,  dejected,  but  still  determined  to 
carry  on  the  fight  in  the  convention.  Colonel  Procter  again  in- 
formed the  Senatorial  group  that  had  agreed  upon  Harding 
that  Wood's  last  answer  was  a  flat  "No."  Thereupon  the 
Senators  replied  that  if  Procter  insisted  on  Harding  being 
nominated  over  Wood's  protest,  Harding  would  so  be  nominated, 
painful  as  it  might  be. 

As  regards  Lowden,  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations  reflected 
great  credit  upon  him.  The  decision  in  favor  of  Harding  was  a 
blow  and  a  shock.  It  meant  the  collapse  of  hope  that  had  been 
sustained  in  bitter  hours.  There  was  something  of  humiliation 
in  it — tragedy,  as  a  matter  of  fact — because  of  the  general 
recognition  of  Lowden's  fine  character  and  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  spending  of  money  in  his  cause,  blunders 
made  by  his  managers  that  were  fatal  to  him.  But  he  took  the 
news  calmly  and  acted  handsomely.  It  was  taken  to  him  by 
A.  T.  Hert  and  Charles  B.  Warren,  National  Committeemen, 
respectively,  from  Kentucky  and*  Michigan.  They  told  him 
that  neither  Wood  nor  himself  would  be  nominated,  Johnson, 
of  course,  having  been  out  of  the  race  from  the  start.  Lowden 
replied:  "  You  gentlemen  know  more  about  it  than  I  do,  but  1  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  you  are  right.  I  will  be  guided  by 
t  he  wishes  of  the  leaders  and  the  good  of  the  party.  I  am  ready 
to  release  the  delegates  at  any  moment  you  please." 

Procter's  and  Wood's  attitude  had  by  then  lined  up  about 
everybody  against  Wood.  The  situation  was  strained  by  noon. 
Bad  language  flew  and  a  great  deal  was  said  in  heat  that  was 
regretted  and  apologized  for  subsequently.  As  the  morning 
-ion  started  the  agreement  was  made  by  (he  Senate  leaders 
that  no  effort  to  put  Harding  over  in  the  morning  session  would 
tic  made;  that  Lowden  and  Wood  would  be  allowed  to  have  a 
last  fair  and  square  chance  before  the  rush  to  Harding  was 
counseled.  That  is  the  way  the  situation  unrolled.  Four 
ballots  were  taken  with  Lowden  and  Wood  running  neck  and 
neck,  one  taking  the  lead  only  to  surrender  it  to  the  other, 
but  neither  getting  anywhere.  Johnson,  who  had  not  been 
directly  consulted  in  the  preliminaries  of  Room  404  that  led  to 
Harding  being  taken  up  as  a  candidate  (as  Borah  had  not  >, 
faded  from  sight  in  these  ballots. 

After  the  fourth  ballot  on  Friday  the  Harding  supporters 
asked  for  a  recess.  Wood  at  the  end  of  this  ballot  stood  where 
he  was  at  first,  209.  Harding  had  been  pushed  forward  slowly 
and  now  stood  at  133J-&     What  happened  when  the  recess  was 
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over  and  the  ninth  ballot  began  is  thus  told  by  Mark  Sullivan  ( 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Pout: 

Alabama  stood  pat;  then  came  Arizona.  For  the  ninth 
time  the  gallant  Arizona  Wood  man  arose.  This  time,  for  the 
first,  he  varied  the  formula;  he  rolled  his  voice  out  in  shrill 
defiance:  "Arizona  again  casts  six  votes  for  Wood."  Arkansas 
recorded  no  change.  California  no  change.  She  still  threw  her 
votes  for  Johnson.  Colorado  made  no  change,  and  then  the 
thing  happened. 

The  chairman  called  Connecticut.  Up  to  now  Connecticut 
has  always  voted  the  same— one  for  Johnson  and  thirteen  for 
Lowden.  Now  the  thirteen  Lowden  votes  were  cast  for  Harding. 
That  was  the  biggest  switch  that  had  yet  taken  place.  It 
looked  like  the  big  breaking  we  shall  know  in  a  minute.  Sure 
enough,  when  it  came  to  Florida,  the  bulk  of  that  delegation 
went  to  Harding.  At  Kansas  it  was  all  over  with  Wood.  That 
State,  which  had  started  out  with  a  large  majority  for  Wood, 
had  later  steered  to  Lowden.  Now  it  cast  its  entire  twenty 
votes  for  Harding.  That  settled  it.  The  big  break  was  on. 
The  Kentucky  delegation  switched  its  whole  twenty-six  votes 
from  Lowden  to  Harding.  That  meant  that  the  beating  of 
Wood  was  complete  and  that  Lowden  was  now  to  be  put  out. 
Missouri  clinched  the  evidence.  The  entire  thirty-six  dele- 
gates of  that  State  switched  to  Harding.  The  rest  was  a 
hurried  rush  to  the  band-wagon.  Finally,  even  Pennsylvania 
broke  and  joined  the  rush  that  all  must  take  if  they  expect  to 
have  access  to  the  pie-counter  of  a  successful  nominee.  Sixty 
delegates  from  that  State  left  their  favorite,  Sproul,  and  voted 
for  Harding. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  in  speaking  of  the  legends  which  have  circulated 
about  the  conference  in  Room  404,  says  that  nearly  all  of  them 
have  included  details  to  the  effect  that  in  addition  and  incidental 
to  the  agreement  on  the  Presidency  there  were  bargains  and 
agreements  with  regard  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  This  is  errone- 
ous, states  this  writer.  We  are  told  that  the  men  at  this  con- 
ference purposely  avoided  discussion  of  the  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  so  that  it  would  not  obscure  the  larger  issue  of 
the  Presidential  candidacy.  C.  W.  Barton,  writing  in  the 
Boston  News  Bureau,  says  that  the  nomination  of  Calvin 
Coolidge  for  Vice-President  was  "the  one  spontaneous  act  of 
the  convention,"  and  he  goes  on  to  describe  it  as  follows: 

The  National  Committee  and  Senatorial  leaders  had  picked 
Lenroot  to  complete  the  Harding  ticket.  .  Chairman  Lodge  gave 
Senator  Medill  MeCormick  the  platform  from  which  to  nominate 
with  ringing  voice  Lenroot,  of  Wisconsin,  for  Vice-President. 
But  a  smaller,  clearer  voice  from  Oregon,  'way  down  in  the 
corner  of  the  hall,  spoke  a  few  masterly  words  for  Coolidge,  and 
the  hall  rang  with  spontaneous  applause  for  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Representatives  of  twelve  States  jumped 
to  their  feet  to  second  the  nomination.  The  chairman  courte- 
ously gave  recognition  to  a  woman  delegate  from  Maryland  to 
second  the  nomination,  but  her  voice  could  be  heard  but  a  few 
feet  away. 

North  Dakota  in  the  front  of  the  hall  was  next  recognized 
and  quickly  seconded  Coolidge.  Then  Allen,  of  Kansas,  and 
Anderson,  of  Virginia,  were  nominated  and  the  roll-call  began. 
The  first  response  was  Alabama,  "Two  votes  for  Coolidge,"  and 
the  hall  rang  with  applause.  It  then  gave  twelve  votes  to 
Lenroot,  but  it  was  suddenly  apparent  that  the  convention  was 
for  Coolidge  and  not  Lenroot.  When  the  clear,  high  voice 
away  back  in  the  hall  that  for  two  days  had  sounded  ten  times 
"Arizona  has  six  votes  for  Gen.  Leonard  Wood"  answered 
second  on  this  roll-call,  "Arizona  lias  six  votes  for  Governor 
('alvin  Coolidge,"  the  convention  all  from  top  to  bottom  and 
from  every  corner  and  right  through  the  middle  rang  with 
applause  that  gave  the  size  of  the  Coolidge  sentiment  that 
nobody  had  been  able  before  to  measure. 

The  third  "A,"  Arkansas,  spoke,  "Thirteen  votes  for  Coolidge," 
and  again  the  house  rang.  California  followed  on  a  roll-call  I  hat- 
in  her  twenty-six  votes  resounded  nineteen  times  for  Coolidge. 
Colorado  followed  with  twelve  votes  for  Allen,  but  it  passed 
without  not  ice. 

The  cheering  came  again  when  Connecticut  cast  her  thirteen 
votes  for  Coolidge.      Thirty-six  votes  from    Illinois  for  Coolidge 

set   the  hall  ringing  again,  but    the  demonstration   was  louder 
when  Massachusetts  shot  in  her  thirty-five  votes.     The  applause 

was  double  because  it   was  for  bot  h  (  'oolidge  and  Massachusetts. 
It    was    renewed     when     New     York    announced     fifty-nine    for 

Coolidge. 

Ohio  then  surprized  the  convention,  which  received  in  prac- 
tical silence  "Ten  for-  Coolidge,  nine  for  Lenroot,  nine  for 
Anderson,  ten  for  Allen,  and  ten  for  I'ritchard."     Ohio,  through 
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MAN'S  REAL  STAFF  of  LIFE 

y(ot  wheat  alone— but  wheat  ana  milk  combined 


C\3  w  Quaker  offers  it 
M  i  lk  Macaroni*  M  i  lk 


in 
Spaghetti 


Milk  Macaroni  and  Milk  Spa- 
ghetti, as  now  made  by  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company,  are  foods  entirely 
new. 

Ordinarily  these  foods  are  made 
of  wheat  and  water.  We  make 
them  of  wheat,  enriched  with 
sweet  and  wholesome  milk. 

The  result  is  a  noticeable  new 
quality  of  flavor,  a  new  food  de- 
light— Macaroni  and  Spaghetti, 
as  light  as  little  popovers — as  ten- 
der as  the  dainty  little  tips  of  fresh 
asparagus — as  rich  and  smooth  as 
new  creamed  potatoes. 

What  dietitians  teach 

But  this  rich  new  flavor  alone 
was  not  all  we  sought. 

We  were  inspired  by  the  teach- 
ings of  modern  dietitians.  They 
have  discovered,  in  the  last  decade 
or  two,  facts  about  nutrition  not 
hitherto  understood. 

They  have  learned  that  wheat 
— for  centuries  acclaimed  man's 
"staff  of  life" — needs  the  addition 
of  milk  to  make  it  a  perfect  food. 


Wheat  is  rich  in  body-building 
nourishment,  rich  in  nutritive  ele- 
ments that  we  must  have,  but  it 
is  lacking  in  one  substance  vital 
to  human  health  and  growth. 

A  substance  called  "vitamines" 
and  more  abundant  in  milk  than 
in  any  other  food. 

Combine  wheat  and  milk,  these 
scientists  say,  and  you  have  a 
perfect  nutritive  value — one  that 
answers  every  food  need. 

And  so  now  Quaker  offers  it  to 
you — man's  real  staff  of  life — 
wheat  and  milk  combined. 

Ample  nourishment  at 
low  cost 

So  hunger-satisfying,  so  highly 
nutritious  is  Milk  Macaroni  and 
Milk  Spaghetti,  you  can  serve 
them  often  in  place  of  the  heavier, 
more  costly  dishes. 

There  are  few  foods  that  offer 
such  abundant  nourishment  at  so 
low  a  cost.  And  there  are  few 
foods  which  are  at  the  same  time 


so  rich  in  flavor,  so  tempting,  so 
pleasing. 

Milk  Macaroni,  Milk  Spaghetti! 
As  light  as  little  popovers — as 
tender  as  the  dainty  little  tips  of 
fresh  asparagus — as  rich  and 
smooth  as  new  creamed  potatoes. 
Your  family  will  enjoy  them  often. 

Big  value  packages 

We  pack  more  macaroni  than 
usual  in  each  box.  By  thus  sav- 
ing in  packing,  and  other  costs, 
we  are  able  to  give  you  this  bet- 
ter, more  costly  product  at  about 
the  same  price  per  ounce  as  ordi- 
nary macaroni. 

The  smaller  box  contains 
enough  for  two  full  family  meals. 
The  larger  box  is  an  even  better 
value. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  it  today. 
If  he  should  happen  not  to  have 
it,  write  us,  giving  his  name  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company, 
1 107  Railway  Exchange  Building, 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Myron  T.  Herrick,  had  seconded  the  nomination  of  Lenroot,  as 
was  perfectly  proper,  considering  the  agreement  to  make  the 
ticket  Harding  and  Lenroot.  Mr.  Herrick  said,  privately: 
"We  are  for  Coolidge  and  will  vote  for  him  unanimously  on  the 
second  ballot.  But  after  the  recognition  of  Ohio  to  lead  the 
ticket  we  chose  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  scatter  our  votes 
among  all  the  candidates."     But  there  was  no  second  ballot. 

Oklahoma  followed  with  her  twenty  votes  for  Coolidge, 
Oregon  with  her  full  ten. 

Then  Pennsylvania  put  the  finishing  touch,  and  with  her  full 
sixty  shot  Coolidge  over  the  line  at  ten  minutes  past  seven, 
as  fifty-five  minutes  before  with  sixty  votes  she  had  carried 
Harding  ten  points  beyond  the  finish  line. 

So  unexpected  was  the  movement  in  favor  of  Coolidge  that  we 
are  told  some  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  who  had  been 
polled  and  had  cast  their  votes  for  Lenroot  had  left  the  con- 
vention hall,  considering  Lenroot's  nomination  a  settled  fact. 
We  read  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Frank  H.  Stearns,  who  had  done  such  good  educational  work 
for  Coolidge  was  already  walking  back  from  the  convention 
hall.  Louis  K.  Liggett  was  no  longer  interested.  He  was 
back  at  the  Blackstone  cooling  off  when  a  Massachusetts  dele- 
gate burst  into  his  room  and  said,  "Isn't  it  great?"  "Great 
what?"  said  Liggett.  "The  nomination  of  Coolidge?"  "Nomi- 
nated for  what?"  said  Liggett.  "Vice-President!"  A  friendlv 
pillar  supported  Liggett  as  he  replied:  "Great  Scott!  I've 
just  sent  him  a  telegram  expressing  my  regrets." 

The  story  is  told  that  when  Murray  Crane  reached  Coolidge 
on  the  telephone  to  tell  him  he  had  been  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  the  laconic  response  was:  "Well!  I  suppose  that's 
another  duty  to  take  up!" 


.^ 


WHAT  BECOMES    OF   THE   MILLIONS  IN 
CAMPAIGN   CONTRIBUTIONS 

TWELVE  MILLION  DOLLARS  seems  a  goodish  sum 
to  pay  out  to  elect  a  President  of  these  United  States, 
exalted  tho  that  position  may  be.     But  we  are  told  that 
that  is  what  was  contributed,  and,  of  course,  all  spent,  in  the 
campaign  of  1916.     What  the  total  cost  of  the  present  campaign 
will  be  by  the  time  the  last  election  returns  have  been  received 
from  the  most  insignificant  of    the  backwoods  districts  no  man 
knows,  but  there  are  estimates  placing  the  amount  at  anywhere 
irom    twenty    to    thirty    millions.     Already    upward    of    three 
millions  have  been  spent,   as  has  been   shown  by   the  Senate 
investigations,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  the  opportunities  for 
handing  out  campaign  funds  between  now  and  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  will  be  getting  better  and 
better  as  that  fateful  day  draws  near.     A  question  naturally 
rises  in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  citizen  as  to  what  becomes  of  all 
this  money.     Open  and  flagrant  "vote-buying"  is  no  longer  in 
fashion   since   numerous   drastic  laws  against   corrupt   election 
practises  have  been  adopted  everywhere.     Men  standing  about 
the  polls  on  Election  day  waiting  to  be  "bought"  are  seldom 
seen  now,  nor  are  men  "rounded  up"  in  groups  in  factory  towns 
and    told    to   vote   as   the   foreman   or   superintendent   directs. 
There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  counting  of  the  votes. 
Violence  at  the  polls  is  rare,  as  is   "ballot-box  stuffing."     In 
fact,  the  features  that  in  the  "good  old  days"  used  to  make  an 
•  lection  exciting,  and  more  or  less  of  a  disgrace,  are  practically 
now  all  non-existent,  and  yet  the  campaign  costs  keep  mounting 
until  they  have  in  many  cases  become  a  public  scandal.     So, 
what   becomes  of  the  coin?     The  answer  is:    the  political  cam- 
paigner,   suave,    amiable,    full    of    pep,    and   also — a    profiteer. 
This  functionary  marks  a  change  in  the  method  of  conducting 
politics  in  this  country,  a  change  which  necessitates  the  raising 
of  oodles  of  money  if  a  candidate  expects  to  get  anywhere  in  his 
aspirations.     Contributors  no  longer  hand  their  money  over  to 
political  bosses  in  contact  with  a  large  number  of  voters  whom 
they  agree  to  "deliver"  on  Election  day  in  exchange  for  a  stipu- 
lated amount  of  pelf.     The  bosses  have  been  shorn  of  most  of 
their  power,  and   to-day  the  astute  candidate  gets  him  a  pro- 
fessional  campaigner  to  conduct  his  campaign  for  him,  whose 
job.  it  seems,  is  mainly  to  receive  and  disburse  funds.     Of  the 
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work  of  this  modern  figure  in  politics  and  the  system  under  which 
he  operates,   Ernest  Harvier  furnishes  an  account  in  the  New 
York   Time*,  from  which  we  quote: 

The  campaigner,  up  from  nowhere,  politically,  does  not  know 
the  voter  and  is  without  the  agencies  formerly  effective  for 
reaching  and  holding  voters.  He  has  had  to  organize,  so  to 
speak,  on  a  new  basis.  This  recalls  a  story  which  Colonel 
Ingersoll  used  to  tell  of  a  man  who  could  not  cross  a  little  stream 
m  midsummer.  "If  I  had  a  smaller  boat  I  would  be  all  right." 
said  the  man.  "What  you  need,  stranger,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"is  not  less  boat  but  more  water." 

So  what  the  incoming  campaigner  needs  is  a  wider  acquain- 
tance with  politics,  not  "new  methods."  What  are  these  new 
methods  which  are  so  costly  to  the  contributors  and  of  such  little 
use  to  the  candidate? 

First  of  all,  the  professional  campaigner  hires  expensive  and 
extensive  apartments— a  suite  in  some  central  hotel.  He  next 
equips  the  headquarters  with  a  large  clerical  staff  and  some  of 
the  other  accessories  of  "big  business  "—typewriting-machines, 
mimeographs,  dictagraphs,  dictaphones,  and  a  considerable" 
number  of  telephones— if  the  company  will  install  them. 

Following  these  preliminary  outlays  there  comes  a  large 
group  of  "managers"  known  as  "the  staff."  Some  of  these 
managers  are  located  in  and  about  the  headquarters;  others 
travel  "to  feel  out  public  sentiment";  still  others  were  engaged 
in  the  collection  of  campaign  funds  at  a  substantial  commission, 
and  a  number  of  literary  men  are  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  literature  in  the  form  of  articles  and  "folders." 

As  soon  as  the  mills  of  publicity  begin  to  grind  vast  amounts 
of  "literature"  flood  the  market,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
prohibitive  price  of  white  paper.  Some  of  the  "managers" 
having  nothing  better  to  do  telephone  nearly  all  day  (and  some- 
times part  of  the  night)  to  individuals  with  whom  they  exchange 
opinions.  There  is  much  running  (and  sometimes  rushing)  to 
and  fro,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  sage  but  unsympathetic 
observer,  "every  one  is  keyed  up  doing  nothing." 

In  addition  to  the  acting  "managers"  there  are  established 
usually  a  number  of  "investigators"  performing  functions  of 
mysterious  character  at  "so  much  a  day,  with  traveling  expenses 
added."  They  are  supposed  to  get  what  is  called  a  "line  on 
conditions."  For  instance,  an  energetic  man  is  sent  to  Vermont 
from  New  York  City  to  ascertain  if  it  is  still  strongly  Republican. 
He  is  absent  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  visiting  various  centers  in 
the  Green  Mountain  State,  and  he  returns  agog  with  excitement 
and  overflowing  with  the  information  that  "Vermont  was  still 
safely  Republican." 

From  Democratic  headquarters,  perhaps,  a  man  is  sent  to  North 
Carolina  to  ascertain  whether  there  had  been  any  change  in 
"public  sentiment"  there.  He  traverses  parts  of  the  State, 
visiting,  perhaps,  the  district  of  the  "azure  sky."  On  his  return! 
two  or  three  weeks  later  (railroad  travel  in  North  Carolina 
is  not  always  as  well  organized  as  it  is  in  Vermont),  he  reports 
that  the  Tar  Heel  State  is  still  in  the  Democratic  column  and 
that  no  fears  need  be  entertained  that  it  would  be  carried  by 
one  hundred  thousand  majority  by  the  Republicans. 

These  "investigators"  are  reenforced  by  others  who  specialize 
in  foreign-born  voters.  One  man,  for  instance,  gets  $10  a  day 
and  current  expenses  to  report  on  the  Bohemians,  another  on  the 
Finns,  a  third  on  the  Syrians,  a  fourth  on  the  Mennonites,  and 
so  on.  Meanwhile,  there  is  a  large  staff  of  paid  speakers  who 
before  primaries  or  before  election  deliver  addresses  at  so  much  a 
night,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  individuals  who  are  placed 
on  what  is  technically  called  the  "pay-roll."  These  men  render 
no  particular  service  and  are  not  expected  to  render  any.  Their 
function  is  to  exercise  their  influence.  The  measure  of  what 
their  influence  is,  and  the  measure  of  what  is  paid  for  it,  is  a 
divergence  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate,  for  the 
same  reason  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  determine  the 
distance  from  a  given  point  to  nowhere. 

The  maintenance  of  a  headquarters  under  these  conditions 
may  cost  $5,000  a  day — perhaps  a  good  deal  more.  Money 
coming  in  in  large  amounts,  it  is  necessary  to  expend  it,  and  one 
form    of   what    may   be  called   campaign    waste   is   the   taking  of 

whole  pages  of  newspapers  for  advertisements  not  devised  by 

practical  advertising  men  but  by  enthusiasts  unfamiliar  with  the 

difference  between  quality  and  quantity — at  so  much  a  line. 

Ordinary  political  channels  being  closed  to  the  new-Style 
campaigner,  some  recourse  has  been  had  to  one  of  the  methods 
of  other  days,  "Sending  money  to  district-."  So  long  as  this 
was  done  by  persons  familiar  with  political  conditions  in  the 
districts  to  which  the  money  was  sent,  there  was  a  plausible 
reason  for  it.  The  promiscuous  sending  of  campaign  money  to 
districts  in  which  the  recipients  reside,  DUl  in  which  Ihev  are 
little  known,  which  is  the  present  method,  brings  no  good  to  (he 
contributors  or  aid  to  their  cause,  but  is  of  decided  advantage 
to    those    who    receive   the    money  and    who,  according    |o    the 
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testimony  of  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Senate  committee, 
•divide  it  among  their  friends." 

They  do.  It  is  a  method  of  "burning  up"  campaign  con- 
tributions  which  accounts  for  many  items  of  outlay  otherwise 
hard  to  understand. 

Any  person  who  has  endeavored  to  turn  on  an  electric  light, 
where  the  apparatus  is  otherwise  complete,  the  key  in  good 
condition,  the  bulb  intact,  but  the  connecting  "wire"  broken, 
realizes  that  with  the  connecting  wire  broken  there  can  be  no 
current  In  the  same  way  and  following  this  homely  illustra- 
tion the  professional  campaigner  with  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
his  hands  can  get  very  little  return  for  it  if  the  "wire"  of  contact 
with  the  voters  is  broken,  as  with  him  it  invariably  is. 

The  professional  campaigner  is,  to  some  extent,  the  lineal 
business  successor  of  the  life-insurance  agent.  He  has  the  same 
energy  the  same  persistence,  the  same  determination,  and  the 
same  loquacity.  There  is  this  difference,  however:  The  life- 
insurance  agent  did  business,  and  got  business,  and  made  busi- 
ness for  the  company  and  for  himself.  The  professional  cam- 
paigner expends  money  for  which  he  gets  no  return.  The  golden 
stream  he  directs  finds  its  final  lodgment  in  the  sand. 

Very  little  of  the  monev  raised  for  primary-election  contests  in 
the  United  States  is  used  for  bribery,  fraud,  or  corruption. 
Probablv  three-fourths  of  the  money  spent  in  the  primary  con- 
tests so  far  this  year  has  been  merely  wasted.  It  has  been  used 
for  expenses  which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  a  campaign 
except  in  so  far  as  they  furnish  the  means  of  payment  of  a 
number  of  persons  drawn  to  political  activities  by  the  lure  not 
of  gain  but  of  fame.  In  the  monarchy  of  the  blind  the  one- 
eyed  man  is  king.  In  the  field  of  activity  of  the  professional 
campaigner  there  may  be  a  Cabinet  position  in  store  for  the 
man  whose  industry  nothing  can  abate  and  whose  political 
ineptness  nobody  can  deny. 

Very  little  of  the  campaign  money  adheres  to  the  hands  of 
those  disbursing  it.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  nearly  every  State  as  to  which  testimony  was  given 
before  the  Senate  Committee  it  was  shown  that  where  the 
campaign  contributions  were  most  generous  the  committee 
closed  in  debt.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  expenditures  were  of  a 
modest  and  reasonable  character  there  was  a  small  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  primary  campaign. 

Briefly,  a  large  part  of  the  money  contributed  for  campaign 
purposes 'in  the  United  States  is  wasted.  It  is  thrown  away. 
It  brings  no  benefit,  or  very  little  benefit,  to  those  who  con- 
tribute it,  as  was  shown  in  the  Michigan  polls,  for  instance, 
where  candidates  for  whom  no  money  was  spent  received  a 
large  vote,  while  candidates  in  whose  behalf  thousands  were 
disbursed    received    a    vote   wholly    disproportioned   with    the 

outlav.  .  , 

Unless  a  halt  is  called  upon  wasteful  campaign  expenses  they 
are  likelv  to  reach  S20,000,000  this  year;  perhaps,  they  may 
reach  S2>>,000,000  or  830,000,000,  a  scandalous  figure  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  overwhelming  body  of  patriotic  Americans, 
men  and  women,  are  entirely  indifferent  to  the  activities  of  the 
professional  "boomers,"  who  could  find  some  other  lucrative 
employment  while  the  people  are  determining  by  their  suffrages 
who  should  fill  the  highest  office  in  the  land— the  highest  office 
in  any  land. 


ITALY   FILLED    WITH   PROSPERITY 
AND    DISCONTENT 

ITALY  TO-DAY  APPEARS  TO  BE  FILLED  with  pros- 
perity and  discontent,  say  observers  of  conditions  in  that 
country.     The    Italian   laborer  receives   wages   ten   times 
what  they  were  before  the  war,  we  are    told,  and  so  money  is 
plentiful  and  the  common  people  are  better  drest,  eat  better 
food,  and  enjoy  more  pleasing  home  conditions  than  they  ever 
did   before.     Nevertheless,    unrest   reigns.     For   one   thing,    it 
seems  that  old  H.  C.  of  L.  is  making  a  shining  mark  of  Italy, 
and  prices  there  are  considerably  higher  than  they  are  even  in 
Paris,  and  almost  double  those  of  London.     It  apparently  is 
not  the  high  prices  that  are  the  principal  cause  of  complaint, 
however.     It  seems  to  be  due  rather  to  the  political  situation, 
which  in  Italy  at  the  present  time  is  said  to  be  the  most  un- 
certain in   Europe.     The  generally   unsettled   state  of   Italy's 
internal  affairs,  together  with  her  foreign  disputes,  has  delayed 
demobilization  of  the  Italian  armies,  and  we  learn  that  while 
khaki  has  disappeared  from  the  other  Allied  capitals,  in  Rome 
it  is  still  so  plentiful  as  to  give  the  Eternal  City  every  appearance 
of  a  place  still  at  war.     Soldiers  with  revolvers  strapt  to  their 
waists  stand  around  on  every  corner  as  if  looking  for  trouble, 
and  officers  in  brilliant  uniforms  move  about  as  if  expecting  any 
moment  a  fresh  call  to  arms.     ' '  Perhaps  it  is  all  display,"  writes 
Arthur  S.  Draper  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  "but  it  serves  to 
create  the  impression   that   either   Italy  has   demobilized  her 
armies  extremely  slowly  or  that  she  intends  to  make  show  of 
force  for  some  reason.     Other  signs   that  conditions  are  not 
normal  are  found  in  the  delays  in  the  telegraph  and  mail  service 
and  the  discomforts  of  railway  travel.     To  quote  Mr.  Draper: 
I  went  into  a  telegraph  office  and  inquired  how  long  it  would 
take  a  message  to  reach  London.     The  girl  who  was  acting  as 
clerk  said  the  delay  was  indefinite.     At  one  of  the  travel  agen- 
cies the.  manager  told  me  that  he  had  just  received  a  telegram 
from   Florence    dated    three   days   back.     Letters    were   being 
received  from  London  three  weeks  after  they  had  been  posted. 
The  Rome  correspondent  of  a  London  newspaper  received  a 
telegram  of  instructions  six  days  after  it  had  been  filed.     A 
London  newspaper  received  a  dispatch,  describing  the  funeral 
of  Bisolatti,  the  Italian  statesman,  but  the  message  telling  of  his 
death  never  arrived  in  London.     Volunteer  letter-carriers,  un- 
familiar with  the  city,  were  attempting  to  replace  the  strikers 
in  the  post-office  and  telegraph  bureaus  the  day  I  arrived,      this 
was  a  strike  against  the  Government,  and  it  had  succeeded  in 
embarrassing  the  general  public  beyond  description. 

Traveling  from  Paris  to  Rome  on  an  express,  we  had  the  un- 
pleasant experience  of  being  dumped  off  at  the  Italian  frontier 
by  the  French  porters  of  the  sleeping-cars,  who,  tho  they  pre- 
served the  reputation  of  their  race  for  courtesy,  were  firm  in 
their  determination  not  to  permit  any  one  to  remain  in  his 
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You  Can  Sit  Down   and    Do   Your  Largest  Summer  Ironing  /  * 

Rapidly — Beautifully— Economically  £    p    ffofi^ 
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With  a  Simplex  Ironer  in  your  home — the  reliable,  pioneer  ironing- 
machine — you  can  have  any  amount  of  fresh  linens  and  clothes!  Warm 
weather  demands  are  easily  met  without  worry,  disappointments  or 
additional  expense. 

The  Simplex  irons  for  the  whole  family  and  is  always  ready  for  instant 
service.  As  you  sit  down  before  its  very  simple,  automatic  feed-board, 
the  pieces  glide  through  so  rapidly  that  the  ironing  for  a  large  family  is 
actually  finished  in  an  hour — at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents!  Not  only  the 
flat  work  but  all  plain  wearing  apparel,  curtains,  doilies,  even  gentlemen's 
soft  shirts  and  collars,  are  perfectly  ironed. 

Remarkable  saving  in  fuel,  help  and  laundry  bills  is  effected!  Already 
250,000  enthusiastic  users  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  Simplex,  and  preserve 
their  health  and  happiness.  It  lasts  a  lifetime.  Operated  by  electricity, 
heated  by  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity.     Sold  on  Easy  Payments. 

American  Ironing  Machine  Company,  506-168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  Pacific  Coast  Office: 

70  West  45th  Street,  New  York  431  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Factories  at  Algonquin,  111. 
We  also  make  Ironing  Machines  and  Laundry  Eq.uipii.ent  for  laundries,  hotels,  institutions  and  factories 

Write  for  Interesting  Booklet 
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It   is    a    mark    of    intelligent    housekeeping    to    possess    a    Simplex    Ironer 
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berth  after  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  hour  of  our  arrival 

at  Modane,  in  the  Alps.      From  the  Paris  express  we  were  trans- 
ferred to  an  Italian  first-class  through  train  to  Koine. 

Excepl  for  the  water  in  the  engine,  then-  was  not  a  drop 
aboard  the  train.  All  the  mirrors  had  been  removed.  No  din- 
ing-car or  butTel  was  available.  The  only  uniform  of  Iho  guards 
was  their  cap.  A  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  (an  English- 
man, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state)  used  white  wine  to  make 
a  lather  to  shave.  Incidentally,  he  does  not  recommend  it 
highly.  For  hours  and  hours  we  rode,  with  no  opportunity  to 
gel  any  water  or  anything  to  eat.  It  was  not  until  we  reached 
Turin  that  we  had  breakfast  of  black  coffee  and  equally  black 
bread.  Six  hours  later  we  had  lunch  at  Genoa — a  real  meal — 
and  an  opportunity  to  wash  under  a  faucet.  Xo  dirtier,  more  vil- 
lainous-looking crowd  of  first-class  passengers  ever  arrived  at 
Rome  at  1:30  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  then  there  was  no 
one  to  blame  except  the  French  and  Italian  railwaymen  who 
were  on  strike. 

Every  little  while  a  report  comes  from  Italy  that  a  Soviet 
has  been  established  somewhere  in  the  country,  Mr.  Draper 
speaks  of  the  one  at  Turin,  set  up  by  the  metal-workers.  Troops 
were  hurried  there,  and  the  experiment  was  nipt  in  the  bud. 
Another  experiment  in  Bolshevism  was  made  at  Milan.  The 
writer  suggests  that  Bolshevism  is  probably  not  the  correct 
term  to  use,  and  that  the  Italians  might  prefer  to  describe  it 
as  •" labor  dictatorship."  He  explains  that  they  are  mighty 
cautious  in  their  use  of  words  relating  to  industrial  conditions 
in  Europe  these  days.  It  seems  that  the  disposition  among  the 
Italians  to"  resort  to  arms  in  rebellions  against  the  established 
order  of  things  prevails  not  only  in  industry,  but  has  also  entered 
th<-  world  of  sports,  an  illustration  being  furnished  by  the 
following  incident: 

Recently  there  was  an  interesting  outbreak  at  Viareggio, 
where  two  rival  football  teams  met  in  a  friendly  game.  Com- 
petition was  keen  and  enthusiasm  ran  high.  The  referee  gave 
a  decision  which  aroused  the  ire  of  the  crowd.  A  free  fight 
followed,  and  in  the  welec  the  referee  was  killed.  Excitement 
reached  the  fever-point.  A  company  of  fifty  armed  soldiers 
hastened  to  the  scene.  There  they  met  a  crowd  of  close  to  a 
thousand  threatening  citizens,  who  informed  the  soldiers  they 
would  be  killed  if  they  tried  to  use  force,  but  that  if  they  would 
surrender  their  guns  and  be  good  fellows,  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  town  after  the  funeral  of  the  referee.  The 
soldiers  showed  discretion.  All  the  town  youngsters  took  turns 
at  using  the  rifles  for  shooting  at  birds  in  the  pine  woods,  and 
for  forty-eight  hours  there  was  an  almost  continuous  fusillade 
of  firing. 

During  this  period  a  red  hag  was  run  up  and  a  Soviet  formed. 
The  military  became  alarmed  and  sent  a  small  army  to  Via- 
reggio. A  couple  of  generals  and  other  high  officers  visited 
the  Soviel  leaders,  who  informed  them  they  must  remain  out- 
side the  town  limits  until  the  referee  was  buried.  They  waited. 
A  torpedo-boat  containing  a  Socialist  deputy  arrived  in  the 
harbor,  but  even  lie  was  unwelcome.  The  referee  buried,  the 
citizens  of  Viareggio  hauled  down  the  red  flag  and  cheered  the 
troops  as  they  marched  into  the  town. 

.Mr.  Draper  gives  the  following  outline  of  wages  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  common  people  and  ends  up  with  a 
list  of  prices  of  ordinary  commodities: 

Before  the  war  the  Italian  laborer  received  a  wage  which  barely 
supported  him  and  his  family.  If  we  take  the  average  wage  of 
the  American  workman  in  1914  and  call  it  ten,  the  Briton  re- 
ceived seven,  the  Frenchman  five,  and  the  Italian  two.  To-day 
the  Italian,  using  the  same  standard,  is  getting  twenty;  he 
believes  in  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  and  it  is  brilliant 
here  now.  Of  the  workers  I  have  seen  in  Europe,  those  of 
Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  the  Italian  are  the  best 
drest  to-day,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  point  to  say 
that  they  are  wearing  the  best  quality  of  clothes,  hats,  and  boots. 
In  the  parks  of  Rome — for  instance,  the  famous  Villa  Umberto  I. 
— the  workers  and  their  families  are  conspicuous. 

At  the  impressive  and  spectacular  ceremony  of  the  canon- 
ization of  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  St.  Peter's  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  fifty  thousand  pilgrims  were  present,  nine-tenths  of  whom 
were  workers  on  a  holiday.  It  was  a  particularly  well-drest 
throng  that  came  to  see  the  Pope  and  the  religious  ceremony. 

An  Englishman  who  has  spent  the  last  twenty  years  in  Italy, 
most  of  it  in  Rome,  tells  me  the  change  in  the  last  year  in  the 
dress  of  the  masses,  in  their  manner  of  seeking  amusement  and 
entertainment,  and  in  their  home  life  is  astounding.  In  his 
opinion  the  mental  attitude  of  the  workers  is  changing  rapidly. 

Prices  are  frightfully  high.     To  English  or  Americans  who 


are  now  able  to  sell  pounds  or  dollars  at  three  to  four  times 
their  normal  value  prices  are  comparatively  reasonable,  but  the 
middle-class  Italian  with  a  fixt  income  finds  living  a  perplexing 
problem.  I  quote  the  prices  of  a  few  dishes  at  a  restaurant: 
Soup,  3.50  francs  (normally  seventy  cents);  roast  beef,  twelve 
francs  (normally  $2.40);  potatoes  au  gratin,  four  francs  (nor- 
mally eighty  cents);  strawberry  tart,  four  francs;  coffee,  three 
Ira  tics  (normally  sixty  cents).  Of  course,  these  are  restaurant 
prices,  and  consequently  much  higher  than  those  in  the  shops 
and  markets.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are  now  plentiful.  There 
is  a  scarcity  of  grain,  bread  being  still  rationed,  tho  in  England 
and  France  all  restrictions  were  removed  long  ago.  Meat  is 
scarce  and  the  quality  poor. 

Clothes,  especially  men's  suits,  cost  almost  as  much  as  in 
Xew  York,  if  the  prices  are  figured  at  the  normal  rate  of  ex- 
change, the  only  fair  way  of  making  comparison  when  figuring 
from  the  native's  view-point.  A  straw  hat  of  good  quality  sells 
for  fifty  francs  (normally  ten  dollars);  a  pair  of  men's  shoes 
costs  one  hundred  francs  (normally  twenty  dollars);  sack  suits 
range  in  price  from  450  francs  (normally  ninety  dollars)  upward. 

Despite  these  abnormal  conditions  every  one  seems  to  man- 
age to  make  ends  meet,  and  few  complaints  are  heard  on  this 
score.  At  this  season  there  is  a  flower-vender  on  nearly  every 
corner,  and  they  are  apparently  doing  a  brisk  trade,  a  certain 
sign  that  there  is  money  about. 


THE   BIZARRE   GENIUS   WHO    GUIDES 
RUSSIAN   FINANCE 

GREGORY  KRASS1N,  People's  Commissar  for  Means  of 
Communication,  who  was  sent  to  London  to  dicker  with 
Lloyd  George  for  the  establishment  of  trade  relations 
with  Bolshevik  Russia,  emerges  into  public  print  as  a  man  of 
bizarre  genius  and  one  of  the  world's  greatest,  if  least  known, 
electrical  engineers.  II e  is  just  now  again  being  rescued  from 
an  oblivion  which  has  been  lifted  from  his  head  at  infrequent 
intervals,  and  various  accounts  agree  in  naming  him  the  financial 
power  behind  the  throne  jointly  occupied  by  Lenineand  Trotzky. 
When  Krassin's  name  looms  to  the  fore,  the  Paris  papers  expect 
something  bizarre  and  dubious,  and  those  who  are  closer  to  him, 
and,  therefore,  more  intimate  with  his  characteristics,  are 'sure 
that  he  will  succeed  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  however  fan- 
tastic may  be  his  method.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Krassin  is  as  abstruse  as  some  of  the  problems  he  has  been  called 
on  to  solve.  In  the  German  papers  he  receives  sympathetic 
analyses  of  character  and  personality,  for  he  lived  and  worked 
much  in  Germany  and  loves  things  German.  One  of  his  chief 
traits  seems  to  be  a  meekness  of  disposition  and  mildness  of 
manner  wrhich  would  at  once  disarm  suspicion  of  ulterior  intent. 
In  a  black  suit  and  carrying  a  canvas  bag  he  entered  Liverpool. 
He  looked  a  bit  seedy,  and  wore  an  evangelical  air  over  his  meek- 
ness. His  hair  was  of  approved  Bolshevik  cut,  which  is  to  say 
that  it  had  long  been  without  a  barber's  tender  care.  His  lunch 
he  carried  with  him.  He  unrolled  a  newspaper  and  took  there- 
from a  piece  of  cheese,  which  hi1  munched  with  satisfaction.  In 
Ins  pockets  he  canned  also  bits  of  paper  penciled  with  calculations, 
which,  perhaps,  were  of  deeper  import  than  they  appeared.  A 
writer  who  gives  us  this  picture  says  of  him  in  Current  Opinion 
that  Krassin  was  honestly  amazed  by  hints  that  Russian  com- 
merce and  Russian  finance  Avere  not  upon  the  rock  of  solvency. 
He  was  polite  and  timid,  sprinkling  his  conversation  with  such 
phrases  in  German  as  "Very  good!"  and  "I  see!"  and  "Exactly." 
( lontinuing: 

There  was  an  indescribable  vacuity  about  Ins  mental  expres- 
sion, yet  a  suggestion  of  persuasive  power.  He  had  odd  little 
mannerisms,  like  that  of  taking  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket, 
scrutinizing  them  to  see  that  all  wrere  there,  and  restoring  the  lot 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  His  pockets  were  crammed  with  scrawled 
writings  on  old  bits  of  paper,  and  of  these,  too,  he  took  stock  in  an 
agitated  style. 

Few  would  suspect  that  this  insignificant  individual — judging 
from  mere  looks — was,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  the 
world's  greatest  living  master  of  the  science  of  electrification, 
and  perhaps  the  world's  most  competent  organizer  in  the  field  of 
the  mechanical  engineering  industries,  the  genius  who,  with 
nothing  but  the  wrecks  of  plants  and  railroads  and  bridges  left 
over  from  a  revolution  and  with  mobs  of  untrained  workers  to 
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Five  Men  Around  the  Table 

Automobile  History   in   the  Making 

Henry  M.   Leland,    Wilfred  C.  Leland  and  some  of  their  Associates 
in    the  Lincoln  Motor  Company 


AROUND  a  table  in  a  modest  office  some 
eighteen  years  ago,  five  serious-minded 
men  sat  in  consultation.  They  had  sat  in 
consultation  many  times  before.  For  a 
number  of  years  these  same  men  had  worked 
and  thought  and  studied  and  planned  to- 
gether, always  with  the  same  objective — to 


to  most  rigorous  treatment.  Materials  were 
ordered  to  build  three  thousand  of  them. 
These  were  eagerly  absorbed  and  more  than 
twenty  thousand  were  distributed  within 
the  next  five  years. 

It  is  strikingly  significant  that  many  of 
these  original  Leland-built  cars 
are  still  in  service;  and  many 
of   the    engines  after  eighteen 
years  are  doing  duty  in  station- 
ary power  work — 
in  the  small  shop, 
and  on  the  farm. 


workmanship    and   true   standardization — a 
recognition  more  complete  today  than  then. 

A  few  years  later,  another  Leland-built  car 
was  awarded  the  Dewar  Trophy.  This  time 
it  was  the  result  of  the  eminently  successful 
test  of  the  then  new  electrical  system  of 
automatic  c  ranking — lighting — ignition. 

Leland-built  cars  were  the  only  American 
product  ever  to  receive  that  much  coveted 
tribute,  and  the  only  make  of  car  thus  hon- 
ored twice. 

In  1914,  twelve  years  after  the  conference 
first  here  pictured,  there  was  another  series 
of  consultations.  These  men  were  now  de- 
veloping, modifying  and  refining  the  V-type 
eight    cylindered     engine     with    which    the 


A  Con- 
ference of 
1902  which 
marked  the  sun- 
rise of  America  's 
Motor   Car   industry 


do  things  better  and  to  make  things  better 
than  they  had  ever  been  done  or  made  be- 
fore— in  fine  machinery,  fine  tools,  and  in- 
ternal combustion  engines. 

'  Yes,  boys,  that's  good,  but  it  isn't  quite 
good  enough."  It  was  the  eldest  of  the 
group  who  spoke.  "  This  piston  fits  per- 
fectly into  this  particular  cylinder,"  he  said, 
"  but  we  must  make  every  piston  so  exact, 
and  every  cylinder  so  exact,  that  every  pis- 
ton will  fit  perfectly  into  every  cylinder. 
Then,  if  anything  happens  to  either,  it  can 
be  replaced  by  another;  and  the  car  owner 
will  not  be  obliged  to  buy  both  cylinder  and 
piston  if  only  one  should  be  injured. 

"  And  this  wrist  pin,"  he  continued, "must 
be  made  accurate  to  the  half-thousandth  of 
an  inch.  Its  bearing  must  be  made  with  the 
same  precision.  Then  there  will  be  a  per- 
fect fit,  and  practically  no  wear-out  to  it. 
Otherwise,  the  slightest  'play'  means  early 
wear,  and  destruction." 

And  on,  and  on,  and  on,  the  conference 
continued  for  hours  and  was  resumed  day 
after  day — until  the  last  bolt  and  nut  had 
passed  scrutiny. 

Earnest  and  thoughtful,  tho  these  men 
were,  little  did  they  dream  of  the  far-reach- 
ing influence  of  that  council  upon  what  was 
to  become  one  of  the  world's  greatest  indus- 
tries, an  industry  which  has  now  become  one 
of  the  great  factors  in  civilization. 

The  leaders  of  that  history-making  con- 
ference in  1902  were  Henry  M.  Leland  and 
Wilfred  C.  Leland. 

They  were  discussing  and  passing  judg- 
ment upon  an  automobile  design,  upon 
specifications  and  materials;  and  determin- 
ing upon  the  accuracy  to  be  followed  in  mak- 
ing the  various  parts — accuracy  expressed  in 
thousandths  of  an  inch,  and  even  in  fractions 
of  a  thousandth. 

Three  cars  were  completed,  and  sub-'ected 


honors  to  Amer- 
ica when  it  was 
awarded     the 
Dewar    Trophy 
— a  tribute  be- 
stowed annually   by  the  Automobile   Club 
of    Great    Britain    in    recognition    of    the 
greatest    advance    in    automobile    develop- 
ment. 

From  a  number  of  cars  in  stock,  the  Club's 
technical  committee  selected  three.  These 
cars  were  entirely  disassembled,  down  to  the 
very  last  piece.  The  parts  were  then  mixed 
promiscuously.  Eighty-nine  parts  were 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  like  parts  from 
service  stock. 

Mechanics  then  assembled  three  "  new  " 
cars  with  parts  taken  at  random,  there  being 
nothing  to  identify  their  original  assembly. 
Not  so  much  as  file  or  emery  cloth  was  used, 
or  needed;  yet  every  part  fitted  as  perfectly 
as  in  the  car  from  which  it  was  taken. 

In  many  instances,  inaccuracy  of  the 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch — even  inac- 
curacy so  fine  as  a  third  of  the  thickness  of  a 
hair  from  your  head — would  have  meant 
failure.  But  the  test  was  an  unqualified 
success. 

The  profound  impression  made  upon  the 
manufacturing  world  by  that  remarkable 
achievement,  thousands  will  still  recall. 

It  immediately  compelled  recognition  of 
the  Lelands  as  foremost  exponents  of  precise 
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Lelands    were    once    more  about  to  revolu- 
tionize the  trend  ot  fine  car  making. 

January  7,  1920,  five  men  were  again  in 
conference.  They  were  the  identical  five 
men  who  were  around  a  table  eighteen  years 
before.  They  had  been  in  continual  rela- 
tion for  more  than  twenty  years,  always  with 
the  same  objective — to  do  and  to  make 
things  better — to  build  motor  cars  better 
than  they  had  been  built  before — cars  of 
greater  comfort,  greater  convenience  and 
greater  utility. 

They  are  men  who  have  inaugurated 
many  epoch-making  periods  in  the  more  im- 
portant motor  car  developments. 

In  the  conference  of  January  last,  these 
same  five  men,  with  scores  of  earnest,  loyal 
associates,  were  preparing  to  inaugurate 
another  epoch-making  period;  this  time  the 
new  and  better  Leland-built  car — a  car  such 
as  thinking  men,  an<-'  men  who  know  the 
Lelands,  would  naturally  expect. 

It  is  a  car  not  only  the  outgrowth  of  eight- 
een years'  experience  and  devotion  to  fine 
car  making,  but  a  car  expressing,  more  truly 
then  ever  before,  Leland  foresight,  Leland 
courage,  Leland  initiative,  and  Leland  de- 
termination to  achieve — and  to  surpass. 

LINCOLN  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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ROCKINCHAIR 

Athletic  Underwear  /or  Men  &  Boys 


WM" 
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Blouse  affords 
unusual 
freedom  of 
action 


Seat  and 
crotch  closed 
exactly  like 
your  trousers 


An  Easy  Drive 


Opens  on  the 
side.  Adjusted 
in  a  jiffy 


"Kittle  Srunk" 

Unshrinkable 

All  cotton  suits 
guaranteed 
never  to  shrink 


made  easier  by  the  com- 
plete bodily  freedom  al- 
lowed by  the  everlastingly 
perfect  fit  of  a  Rockinchair 
Union  Suit. 

On  top  of  the  Ease  and 
Comfort  features — the  full 
blouse  in  back  above  the 
waist,  closed  seat  and  crotch 
and  side-leg  opening — there 
is  this  year  the  added 
benefit  of  an  athletic  un- 
derwear that  is  absolutely 
unshrinkable. 


"  Kittle  Srunk  "  is  a  new, 
exclusive  process  of  finish- 
ing cotton  cloth  that  posi- 
tively prevents  shrinking. 
All  Rockinchair  cotton 
garments  of  this  year's  pro- 
duction are  constructed  of 
"  Kittle"  Srunk  ""fabrics. 
These  fabrics  can  only  be 
found  in  garments  which 
bear  our  standard  Rockin- 
chair label. 

"  It  opens  on  the  side — 
adjusted  in  a  jiffy." 


AND  REMEMBER — when  fall  and 
winter  roll  'round,  protect  your 
health  with  Duo-fold — the  two-layer 
fabric,  wool  outside,  cotton  inside 
and  air  space  between.  A  good  in- 
ve  tment  in  Health  and  Comfort — 
for  man,  woman,  child  and  infant. 


HENDERSON  &  ERVIN 

331  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Branch  Offices  in  Chicago  andjSan^Francisco 


Duofold 


Health 

Underujear 


for  Men,  Women  and  Children 
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depend  upon,  had  built  up  in  the  Soviet  world  a  system  that  goes 
through  the  motions  of  industrialism  in  a  lifelike  manner.  Not 
very  long  before  the  Great  War,  old  Siemens,  head  of  the  famous 
electrical  concern  in  Germany,  declared  that  Krassin  was  without 
exception  the  most  gifted  and  original  technician  he  had  ever 
taken  into  his  service,  and  a  writer  in  the  Vossische  thinks  this  judg- 
ment has  been  confirmed  by  Krassin's  career  in  the  meantime. 

In  those  days  the  young  Russian,  who  had  come  to  Berlin 
after  a  course  at  a  technological  institute  in  his  own  country, 
wanted  to  develop  an  engine  in  which  combustion  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  incandescence  of  comprest  air.  He  had  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  continuous  electric-wave  generation  that 
seemed  fantastic  to  the  experts  in  the  Siemens  laboratories.  They 
were  disposed  to  look  down  upon  Krassin  because  he  was  from 
Russia.  He  was  quizzed  and  ridiculed,  but  finally  disposed  of  in 
a  humble  post  at  the  works.  There  he  lapsed  into  obscurity, 
a  cog  in  a  great  industrial  wheel. 

Old  Siemens  happened  to  be  studying  laboratory  reports  one 
day.  His  eye,  the  story  goes  in  the  German  paper,  was  caught 
by  a  mass  of  mathematical  work,  diagrams,  annotations.  It  was 
one  of  Krassin's  laborious  efforts  at  a  solution  of  an  engineering 
problem,  a  thing  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  grinning  ex- 
perts and  left  ingloriously  at  last  in  a  confusion  of  waste  paper. 
The  keen  eye  of  the  German  industrialist  was  struck  by  the  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  abstrusities  of  a  baffling  subject 
revealed  at  every  turn  in  these  sheets  of  paper.  Krassin's  solu- 
tions were  bizarre.  His  suggestions  seemed  far-fetched.  His 
arguments  involved  not  only  mathematical  formulas  rarely  used, 
but  specialized  fields  of  chemistry  and  physics.  Siemens  pored 
over  the  work  until  late  into  the  night.  The  next  day  he  got  into 
touch  with  this  young  Russian.  They  had  talks  from  which 
the  German  emerged  mystified.  "If  I  could  only  feel  sure,"  he 
said  to  his  partner  Halske,  "that  this  man  is  quite  sane."  There 
was  never  any  doubt  of  his  honesty  in  the  mind  of  Siemens. 

The  young  man's  antecedents  were  investigated.  According 
to  the  German  dailies  he  belonged  to  a  respectable  family  of 
uncertain  origin  that  seems  to  have  settled  in  the  Siberian  prov- 
ince of  Tobolsk  nearly  a  century  ago.  As  a  boy  in  Tyumen, 
where  he  went  to  school,  he  used  to  see  the  Siberian  exiles  passing 
through  on  their  way  to  banishment.  The  spectacle  filled  him 
with  horror,  evoking  his  first  revolutionary  tendencies.  At  the 
Technological  Institute  in  Petrograd  he  got  into  difficulties  with 
the  authorities  because  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  proclaimed 
his  Tolstoyan  sentiments.  He  was  involved  in  other  troubles, 
served  in  the  army,  and  spent  some  time  in  jail,  and  his  sojourn 
in  Berlin  was  one  of  the  results.     So,  we  read  on: 

When  the  facts  in  Krassin's  case  were  laid  before  the  great 
German  industrialist,  Siemens  decided  to  grant  one  request  the 
young  Russian  had  made.  He  sent  him  home,  after  procuring 
the  indulgence  of  the  late  General  Trepoff,  as  a  sort  of  roving 
champion  of  the  cause  of  electrification  in  Russia.  Krassin's 
work  at  home  had  sensational  effects  at  Berlin.  Never  in  its 
history  had  the  Siemens  concern  been  asked  to  stand  behind  such 
daring  enterprises.  Again  and  again,  our  German  contem- 
poraries hint,  the  intervention  of  Siemens  himself  was  required 
to  rescue  the  engineering  schemes  of  Krassin  from  hostile  experts 
in  the  laboratory.  The  laws  of  mechanics  required  his  bridges  to 
fall.  The  theory  of  engineering  made  his  power-house  impossible. 
"Does  he  think,"  cried  Halske,  after  a  study  of  some  of  Krassin's 
specifications  from  Moscow,  "that  we  can  work  in  fourth  dimen- 
sional space?"  But  the  Russian  genius  had  involved  the  Sie- 
mens too  deeply  for  any  withdrawal  then.  Nothing,  in  effect, 
ever  seemed  to  go  very  wrong.  The  bridges  stood  and  the  power- 
houses functioned. 

The  original  aspects  of  Krassin's  engineering  genius  were  soon 
found  to  have  a  counterpart  in  the  unprecedented  character  of 
his  financial  expedients.  His  system  of  accounting  defied  every 
principle  of  solvency.  His  statements  of  assets  and  liabilities 
worked  out  in  bankruptcy.  Precisely  as  he  had  invented  an 
engineering  of  his  own,  lie  had  evolved  a  kind  of  business  which, 
while  admirably  suited  perhaps  to  the  peculiarities  of  Russian 
industry,  raised  doubts  in  other  countries.  Nevertheless  his 
banks  and  his  businesses  had  the  good  luck  of  his  bridges,  lie 
had  become  a  famous  captain  of  industry  in  his  own  land  when 
the  war  broke  out.  It  is  true  that  his  securities  could  not  be 
negotiated  in  any  western  capital.  He  issued  notes,  started 
banks,  built  factories,  organized  railways,  bridged  rivers,  and 
founded  towns  on  the  basis  of  loans  that  were  never  floated. 
Only  the  war  saved  Krassin,  in  the  opinion  of  some  German 
financiers,  from  figuring  in  the1  supreme  financial  crash  in  Rus- 
sian history,  a  crash  that  would  have  carried  down  more  t  han  one 
great  concern  in  Berlin. 

In  this  heyday  of  his  career  Krassin  was  a  very  busy   man. 


He  seemed  able  to  carry  all  the  details  of  his  innumerable  enter- 
prises in  his  head.  He  loved  to  explain  them  to  committees  of 
stockholders  in  his  quiet,  even  voice,  in  his  passionless,  plausible, 
impersonal  manner.  He  was  never  disconcerted  by  any  question. 
He  always  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  alt  ho  nobody  else 
did.  Indeed,  there  was  a  residue  of  mystification  in  all  minds 
when  he  got  through.  He  wore  then,  too,  the  severe  black  coat 
of  the  bourgeois,  the  white  collar,  the  blowing  four-in-hand  necktie 
— the  sartorial  combination  known  in  Russia  as  "German  dress." 
He  was  in  constant  movement  from  a  train  to  a  hotel,  from  a 
hotel  to  an  industrial  establishment,  and  then  on  to  a  bank,  where 
his  statements  of  progress  made  and  orders  pouring  in  left  all 
investors  enthusiastic,  however  bewildered.  His  life  was  ascetic 
in  its  simplicity,  and  Krassin  well  deserved,  apparently,  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  model  family  man.  It  was  observable  that  all  the  money 
he  got  hold  of  went  back  into  his  feats  of  engineering  and  his 
wonders  of  electrification.  He  did  not  entertain  lavishly  even 
when  he  lived  in  a  fine  mansion  in  the  suburbs  of  Moscow  and 
had  a  large  factory  on  the  Yauza.  In  the  business  life  of  Russia 
Krassin  was  then  a  recognized  representative  of  German  high 
finance  and  in  Germany  he  was  a  recognized  representative  of 
Russian  high  finance.  The  actual  facts  of  the  situation  no  one 
has  been  able  to  find  out,  but  Krassin  did  a  deal  of  running  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Moscow. 


GULLIBLE   GIRLS   WHO    COME    TO    GRIEF 
SEEKING  FILM  FAME 

FALSE  PROPHETS  and  fake  advertisements  lure  many 
girls  who  believe  themselves  to  be  second  Mary  Pick- 
fords  to  leave  the  certainty  of  the  family  larder  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase  after  fame  and  fortune  on  the  screen,  and  as  there  is 
no  kitchenette  apartment,  however  safeguarded,  but  has  at 
least  one  movie  fan,  it  is  well  for  the  materfamilias  to  count  her 
brood  night  and  morning  to  see  whether  the  chicks  are  within 
their  own  four  walls  or  on  their  way  to  break  their  hearts  in 
Los  Angeles.  For  many,  without  scrip  or  purse,  and  a  few  with 
golden  ducats  they  have  saved  up  or  pilfered  from  the  family 
exchequer,  have  gone  the  way  of  oblivion,  or  worse.  In  the  old 
days  the  small  boy  used  to  leave  his  chores  and  run  away  with  a 
circus  to  become  a  bareback  rider.  But  fashions  change  with 
the  changing  years,  and  now  it  is  the  girls  who  run  away  to 
emulate  their  favorites  of  the  screen,  for  a  lot  of  them  have  the 
idea  that  pretty  eyes,  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  a  piquant  face  are 
all  that  is  necessary'  as  a  first  investment.  And  on  this  simple 
gullibility  men  of  ill  omen  play  and  ply  their  trade.  Of  the  hun- 
dreds who  thus  chase  the  rainbow  only  a  few  find  the  pot  of  gold 
at  the  end.  The  others  either  crawl  back  to  the  family  stoop 
crestfallen  and  with  their  hair  out  of  curl,  or  take  up  work  more 
in  keeping  with  their  qualifications,  or  end  in  some  blind  alley  of 
fate.  After  six  years  of  work  among  runaway  girls  who  have 
come  under  her  care,  Mrs.  Alctha  Gilbert,  city  mother  of  Los 
Angeles,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  does  not  believe 
there  is  a  girl  in  a  thousand  who  does  not  dream  of  getting  into 
the  "movies."  A  few  of  the  girls  go  entirely  of  their  own 
volition,  and  as  for  the  others,  according  to  this  writer — 

Not  a  week  passes  that  some  grafter  is  not  arrested  for  luring 
girls  to  Los  Angeles  under  false  pretenses  or  for  cheal  ing  or  taking 
advantage  of  them  after  they  have  reached  that  city.  The  great, 
majority  of  the  disappointed  girls,  however,  slip  out  of  sight, 
without  ever  getting  aline  in  the  newspapers.  The  city  mother's 
department  takes  chargeof  many  of  them,  finding  work  for  some, 
and  sending  others  home,  while  hundreds  of  others  turn  to  any 
work  that  offers  rather  than  let  their  friends  at  home  know  where 
they  ;ire  or  how  utterly  their  ambitions  have  been  crusht. 

Henrietta  Bulte  Was  a  pretty  good  example.  Henrietta  would 
not  even  admit  that  she  had  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  heroine  a 
film  actress,  because  when  she  was  found  there  she  was  working 
as  a  maid  in  a,  house  on  Kl  (  Vntro  Street.  She  had  failed  to  find 
work  as  an  actress  and  did  not  like  to  admit-  that  she  had  tried. 
She  asserted  that  she  had  met  a  woman  in  New  York  who  sug- 
gested to  her  that  they  lake  a  trip.  They  went,  to  Philadelphia 
together,  Henrietta  said,  and  from  there  Henrietta  went  alone  to 
Chicago.  No,  she  didn't  know  just,  why  she  just  wauled  to  go 
West.  But  always  she  headed  toward  Los  Angeles.  She  went 
from  Chicago  to  The  Needles,  Calif.,  to  work  as  a  waitress  in  a 
railroad  eating-house  there,  but  she  quit  that  job  as  soon  as  she 
could  ami  wenl   to  Los  Angeles. 

Detective  Williams,  who  followed  the  girl  from  New  York,  said 
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S RAKES  seem  to  be  one  of  the  overlooked  features  of  a  motor 
In  a  Maxwell  they  have  had  the  extreme  of  attention. 
For  instance,  a  road  engineer,  in  about  500,000  miles  of  experim 
tal  driving,  has  constantly  tested  and  studied  them. 
That  is  why  you  can  check  the  speed  of  a   Maxwell  in  an  instant  and  br 
it  to  a  standstill  either  by  foot  brake  or  hand  brake. 

Special  steels  in  a  Maxwell  are  largely  responsible.     They  give  it  es 
strength  in  wear  and  endurance,  but  they  make  the  car  light  in  weight. 
Thus  when  you  call  on  it  to  halt,  the  brakes  are  not  required  to  "wrest! 
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with  superfluous  weight,  and  the  momentum  of  the  ear  is  easily  stopped.  These 
are  steels  made  to  Maxwell's  own  formulae.  They  equal,  pound  for  pound, 
the  steels  in  any  car  built.     But  no  car  has  steels  just  like  them. 

In  a  large  measure  they  contribute  to  Maxwell's  growing  prestige,  as 
expressed  in  figures  like  these:  nearly  400,000  now  in  use;  and  100,000  more 
for  the  year  1920. 

MAXWELL    MOTOR    CO.,    Inc.  DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 

MAXWELL      MOTOR      CO.     OF      CANADA,     LTD.,     WINDSOR,    ONTARIO 
MAXWELL  MOTOR  SALES  CORPORATION,  EXPORT  DIVISION,  1808  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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just  before  leaving  Los  Angeles,  May  20,  to  bring  the  girl  home 
that  she  told  him  she  had  come  all  the  way  solely  because  a  woman 
had  told  her  she  was  pretty  and  would  do  well  in  the  movies. 

It  is  not  merely  very  young  girls  like  Henrietta  who  run  away 
from  home  to  go  to  Los  Angeles,  however.  Wives  who  have  de- 
serted husbands  and  babies  are  found  there  frequently  and  even 
gray-haired  mothers  make  the  long  trip  and  give  up  their  sav- 
ings to  unscrupulous  "casting  directors"  and  fake  "employment 
exchanges"  in  the  hope  of  gratifying  in  their  latter  years  a  secret 
dream  which  had  been  denied  but  never  lost  through  the  years 
when  it  might  have  been  made  a  reality.  Not  long  ago  a  casting 
office  in  Los  Angeles,  which  serves  fifteen  of  the  large  companies 
operating  there,  received  a  telephone  order  to  supply  one  hundred 
beautiful  girls  and  one  hundred  women  more  than  sixty  years 
old,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  had  filled  the  order  by  telephoning 
some  of  the  thousands  of  girls  and  women  on  its  lists. 

Two  New  York  girls,  eighteen  and  nineteen  respectively, 
employed  as  stenographers,  were  more  fortunate.  The  city 
mothers  saw  in  them  something  to  encourage,  and  because  of 
their  talent  decided  to  aid  them  to  become  picture  stars.  But 
they  had  to  go  to  the  Polytechnic  high  school  to  learn  public 
speaking  to  give  them  poise,  and  had  to  learn  fencing,  swimming, 
and  riding.  Jobs  were  found  for  them  so  that  they  would  live 
and  learn  at  the  same  time.  The  reputable  studios  do  nothing 
to  encourage  girls  to  go  to  Los  Angeles.  They  want  none  but 
experienced,  professional  help  as  a  rule,  and  employ  practically 
all  of  their  "extras"  through  casting  bureaus.  When  girls  are 
found  to  be  slipping,  the  directors  often  notify  the  city  mothers, 
and  many  girls  are  saved.     Continuing: 

Last  week,  for  instance,  the  city  mother  sent  to  her  home  in 
Oklahoma  a  girl  who  had  run  away  from  home  with  a  good  deal 
of  money.  First  a  fake  "school,"  which  promised  to  "secure 
work  for  all  its  graduates,  "  took  a  good  slice  of  her  money.  Then 
a  photographer  working  with  the  school  charged  an  outrageous 
price  for  photographs  to  submit  to  the  various  casting  offices. 
Then  the  girl  was  sent  to  the  casting  offices  to  leave  in  each  a 
picture  with  her  height,  size,  coloring,  and  experience  listed  on 
the  back.  After  that  she  telephoned  each  of  the  casting  offices 
every  day  to  see  if  there  was  any  work  for  her,  but  for  weeks 
there  was  none.  She  took  to  visiting  the  studios,  then,  walking 
to  save  carfare.  At  last  she  got  one  day's  work  in  a  mob  scene — 
she  had  become  so  haggard  and  hungry  looking  by  that  time  that 
,the  director  saw  she  would  make  a  good  mob  hag.  After  an- 
other week  of  disappointment  an  extra  man  offered  to  let  her 
share  his  lodgings. 

"I  guess  I  know  what  that  means,"  she  told  another  girl, 
"but  I'm  tired  of  being  hungry." 

The  other  girl  told  the  director,  however,  and  he  telephoned 
the  city  mothers. 

Less  fortunate  was  a  fourteen-year-old  girl  who  ran  away  from 
Boston,  lured  by  an  advertisement  of  a  "school"  which  promised 
to  make  a  motion-picture  actress  of  her  for  a  few  dollars.  Before 
she  had  got  through  the  school  she  had  spent  many  times  the 
amount  advertised  and  then  was  unable  to  obtain  a  single  day's 
work  at  the  studios.  Through  the  stubbornness  of  her  father  no 
effort  to  locate  the  girl  was  made  at  first,  but  at  last  the  mother 
appealed  to  the  city  mothers  in  Los  Angeles  by  letter.  The 
little  girl,  then  only  fifteen,  was  found  dancing  in  a  dive. 

Because  of  peculiar  climatic  and  scenic  conditions  Los  Angeles 
virtually  has  become  the  capital  of  the  motion-picture  world. 
The  almost  perpetual  sunshine  and  the  clear,  smokeless  air  oi 
Southern  California  and  the  fact  that  outdoor  work  is  possible 
there  the  year  round  naturally  make  it  attractive  for  photo- 
graphic reasons.  The  nearness  of  famous  beaches  and  the  har- 
bor filled  with  battle-ships  and  merchantmen,  as  well  as  of  snow- 
lopped  mountains  and  the  local  color  which  drifts  up  from 
Mexico  or  across  the  Pacific  from  Japan  and  China  also  give  it 
advantages.  For  those  reasons  all  the  big  picture  concerns  of 
1  he  world  have  studios  there,  and  a  good-sized  city  could  be  made 
up  solely  of  the  thousands  of  people  attracted  there  by  the  mo- 
tion-picture industry. 

Besides  the  regularly  employed  actors,  thousands  of  men  and 
Avomen  work  there  as  "extras"  every  day.  Even  rich  tourists 
often  apply  for  work  as  "extras."  All  last  winter  a  Washington 
girl  whose  parents  are  millionaires  worked  as  an  extra  at  one  of 
the  big  studios  getting  as  much  as  $10  a  day  for  her  work  be- 
cause she  had  a  fine  wardrobe  and  was  perfectly  at  ease  in  a  draw- 
ing-room scene. 

But  for  all  that  there  are  not  one-fourth  as  many  jobs,  even  as 
extras,  as  there  are  would-be  actors.  Every  day  girls  lured  there 
by  "schools."  or  girls  who  have  left  home  in  spite  of  all  their 
families  and  friends  could  do  to  stop  them,  arrive  in  Los  Angeles 
and  start  the  weary  round  which  brings  disappointment  to  thou- 
sands, sorrow  to  hundreds,  and  success  to  a  few. 


Many  a  girl  who  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  thinking  she  is  a 
beauty  learns  that  her  face  is  impossible  for  photographic  pur- 
poses because  she  has  poor  or  uneven  teeth.  Many  another 
learns  that  directors  do  not  class  beauty  as  only  chin  deep — they 
want  it  to  look  well  in  a  bathing  suit  or  anything. 

Many  more  learn  that  beauty  alone  is  no  assurance  of  success. 
There  are  thousands  of  beautiful  girls  in  Los  Angeles  who  have 
made  utter  failures  of  the  picture  game.  Some  still  are  in  it, 
as  mere  extras  after  years  of  effort,  and  with  little  left  of  their 
original  beauty,  but  the  majority  give  up  and  seek  some  other 
work.  In  one  of  the  casting  offices  a  perfectly  beautiful  girl  is 
working  as  a  telephone  girl — her  face  lacked  expression. 


OUIJA,  OUIJA,  WHO'S   GOT   THE   OUIJA? 

OUIJA  FANS  will  be  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  decision  of  the 
Federal  judge  who  has  been  asked  to  say  who  is  en- 
titled to  the  profits  from  the  enormous  sale  of  ouija 
boards  resulting  from  the  present  wide-spread  interest  in 
communications  with  "the  other  side."  The  little  talk-table 
has  become  a  money-maker,  and  it  seems  that  the  Brothers 
Fuld,  who  are  mainly  interested  in  its  manufacture,  have  fallen 
out  over  the  patents  covering  the  useful  little  medium  between 
this  world  and  the  next.  To  a  "single-track"  mind  the  question 
quite  naturally  arises  as  to  why  they  don't  ask  the  ouija  itself 
regarding  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Wouldn't  the  Greeks 
have  consulted  the  Delphic  Oracle  if  they  had  fallen  into  a  dis- 
pute about  said  oracle?  Most  assuredly  they  would.  It 
doesn't  look  exactly  right  for  the  fraternal  manufacturers  to 
carry  this  difference  of  theirs  into  the  courts.  It  seems  to 
indicate  a  singular  lack  of  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  their  own 
product.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  apparent  inconsistency 
may  possibly  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  precedent — a 
mighty  useful  thing  in  law  not  only  to  establish  legal  principles 
but  to  lay  the  foundation  for  future  litigation.  The  ouija 
has  been  in  court  before  over  disputes  pertaining  to  its  origin 
and  ownership.  Its  pedigree  has,  therefore,  already  been 
aired  in  numerous  accounts,  at  least  two  of  which  have  a  bearing 
on  the  case  of  Fuld  vs.  Fuld,  we  are  told.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  interested  in  this  momentous  subject,  Edgar  Goodman 
in  the  New  York  World  Magazine  gives  a  brief  outline  of  these 
two  tales,  from  which  we  quote: 

Col.  Washington  Bowie,  who  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  com- 
pany that  originally  manufactured  the  ouija  board,  narrated, 
while  testifying  in  the  case  of  Fuld  vs.  Fuld,  that  in  the  early 
part  of  1890  Mr.  E.  C.  Reichie,  a  cabinetmaker  of  Chestertown, 
Kent  County,  Md.,  invented  the  ouija  board.  In  that  year 
spiritism  was  in  the  flush  of  its  early  glory,  and  tables  rapped 
and  pranced  on  every  side.  Mr.  Reichie,  altho  not  a  spiritist, 
noticed  sympathetically  that  a  large  table  was  a  heavy  thing 
for  a  frail  spirit  to  juggle  about.  His  meditations,  attuned  to 
cabinet-making,  took  a  practical  form.  He  devised  a  little 
table — the  ouija  board. 

The  other  legend  relates  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Kennard  sat  idly  in 
the  kitchen  of  his  Maryland  home.  He  had  nothing  to  do, 
nothing  to  think  about.  In  this  blissful  state  he  reached  out 
and  took  his  wife's  bread-board  and  placed  it  on  his  lap,  and 
then  placed  a  saucer  on  the  bread-board.  The  saucer  began  to 
move,  as  tho  of  its  own  volition.  Mr.  Kennard  was  amazed, 
frightened,  interested,  imprest,  inspired,  and  delighted.  He  saw 
both  spooks  and  commercial  possibilities. 

This  was  a  momentous  event  in  the  history  of  this  world,  and 
the  other  world,  too.  A  thousand  oracles  might  have  spoken; 
the  greatest  shades  in  Avernus  might  have  loomed;  the  voice  of 
Caesar  might  have  discoursed  upon  the  military  and  political 
value  of  the  short  Roman  sword;  Aristotle  might  have  expounded 
philosophy — without  working  half  the  effect  wrought  by  that 
talismanic  phrase,  commercial  possibilities.  The  saucer  on  the 
bread-board  nyght  have  revealed  the  secret  of  human  happiness, 
or  of  universal  knowledge,  or  of  good  government,  without  rec- 
ommending itself  half  so  well  as  it  did  when  it  suggested  the 
idea  that  it  might  be  a  good  seller. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  ouija  board,  or  a  similar  device,  was  known 
even  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  But  it  is  equally  a  fact  that 
nobody  previously  to  Mr.  Kennard  had  envisaged  its  golden  as 
well  as  ghostly  properties.  The  Kennard  Novelty  Company 
was  formed  with  a  capital  of  $30,000,  and  it  pushed  its  wares  so 
well  that  soon  the  little  talk-table,  first  known  as  the  Witch 
Board,  delivered  its  oracles  in  homes  throughout  the  land. 

One  evening  Kennard  and  a  young  lady  were  questioning  a 
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CROSS  SECTION 


The  large  photograph  shows  the  interior  of  N.  C.  It. 
Bldg.  No.  21  (a  Ferguson  Standard  No.  3,  150x540  ft.), 
the  left  hand  insert  an  exterior  of  No.  21  and  the  right 
hand  insert  No.  23  now  under  construction.  A  Ferguson 
Standard  No.  3  can  be  erected  for  you  at  once  from 
material  in  stock  in  any  width  or  length  in  50  ft.  aisles 
and  20  ft.  bays. 


L.  D.  Stauffer.  Mgr. 
riione,  Murray  Hill  8078 


BRANCH     New  York: 

OKI-ICES:   31  West48rdSt 

[ndmkapolis;  :  o.  c.  f.  Randolph,  Mgr. 
Merchants  Hank  Bid;,'.  Phone,  Mam  3717 
Bravtford.  ()nt.:  .(.  F.  Lutkenhouse,  Mgr. 
Temple  Bldg.  Phone,  Brantford  8000 


"ALL  the  sunlight  and  fresh  air  possible— 
JT\.  the  best  of  working  conditions" — that  is 
the  way  The  National  Cash  Register  Co.  de- 
scribes its  new  building,  No.  23,  at  Dayton. 
The  completion  of  this  second  Ferguson  build- 
ing will  give  this  customer  146,000  sq.  ft.  of 
Ferguson  space. 

Manufacturers  who  have  need  for  perma- 
nent buildings  affording  a  maximum  of  light, 
air,  and  usable  space  can  secure  immediate  ac- 
tion on  standard  types  or  special  designs  from 
any  office  listed  here.      Write,  wire  or  'phone 

THE  H.  K.  FERGUSON  COMPANY 

6523  Euclid  Ave.,  CLEVELAND 
E.  D.  Stearns,  Mgr.  Phone,  Rosedale  6854 
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Cause — Starvation 


"Whether  it's  a  broad-backed  ox  or  a  street 
car  line  we've  got  to  keep  feeding  it  or  the 
thing  will  lie  down  and  die. 

Bones  whitening  in  the  sun  or  a  car  track 
broken  and  grass-grown  may  lend  color  to 
the  landscape,  but  they  mark  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  worker. 

Let  "a  decide  first  whether  we  need  the 
worker.  If  we  do,  then  surely  it  is  a  long-run 
economy  to  pay  wliai  the  work  costs  and  so 
make  certain  of  continued  service. 

Thus,  in  our  daily  comings  and  goings  do 
we  need  the  street  railway  ? 

Some  say  "No,  it  isn't  worth  the  cost." 
Others  say  "Yes,  but  the  fare  is  plenty 
high  enough. " 

There  are  arguments  for  and  against, and  ob- 
viously each  case  must  be  settled  on  its  merits. 
But  while  talkers  talk  and  investigators  in- 
vestigate, one  pertinent  fact  remains — 

For  lack  of  resources  to  keep  going,  450 
miles  of  track  have  recently  been  abandoned, 
608  miles  dismantled  and  junked,  and  4802 
miles  placed  under  receiver's  management. 

This  is  the  interesting  answer  which  four- 
teen per  cent  of  our  street  railway  mileage 
s>ive  to  the  question,  "Are  the  people  pay- 
ing all  that  a  car  ride  costs?" 

Those  who  live  along  an  abandoned  car 
line  have  the  chance  to  consider  in  a  new 
light  whether  the  street  railway  was  necessary 
in  their  daily  life. 

For  most  of  them,  getting  down  to  the 
office,  the  shops  or  the  theatre  has  become 
an  added  expense  in  time  and  money.  Their 
homes  are  less  desirable  in  location,  and 
therefore  worth  less. 

Should  the  question  of  higher  fares  become 
a  burning  issue  in  our  town,  an  eye  to  this 
side  of  the  story  will  perhaps  help  us  de- 
termine what  is  fair  for  all  concerned. 

'estern  Etectric 


l^PI  1  C  So  completely  does  this  organization  serve 
^^*  J_*^  the  electrical  field  that  every  time  you  call 
up  your  grocer,  switch  on  a  light,  or  take  a  street  car 
down  town,  the  chances  are  you  are  making  use  of 
Western  Electric  equipment. 
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witch  board.  She  asked:  "Who  are  you, 
and  what  is  your  name?"  The  board 
spelled  out  the  word  o-u-i-j-a.  Kennard 
was  afterward  told  that  ouija  was  an 
Egyptian  word  meaning  "good  luck." 

The  Kennard  Novelty  Company  did  a 
big  business.  There  was  a  split  in  the  firm. 
Kennard  broke  with  the  partners  he  had 
taken,  and  established  a  firm  of  his  own. 
He  put  out  the  volo  board,  a  species  of 
ouija.  Colonel  Bowie,  one  of  the  partners, 
entered  suit — the  original  company  held  the 
patents.  The  inventor  was  forced  out  of 
the  talking-board  business. 

Some  time  later  William  Fuld,  a  shop 
foreman,  took  charge  of  the  ouija  business, 
paying  Colonel  Bowie  a  royalty.  He 
associated  his  brother  Isaac  with  him. 
They  quarreled.  Isaac  Fuld  established 
the  Southern  Novelty  Company,  and 
placed  the  Oriole  Talking  Board  on  the 
market. 

In  1915  William  Fidd  held  the  United 
States  patent,  two  United  States  trade- 
marks, three  Canadian  trademarks,  a 
Canadian  patent,  and  the  United  States 
copyright  on  the  name  "ouija."  The 
present  vogue  of  the  talk -table  has  made 
these  immensely  valuable. 


PERILS  AWAITING  THE  "CITY  HICK" 
WHO  TAKES  TO  THE  WOODS 

PERILS  to  life,  limb,  and  reputation 
await  the  "city  hick"  who  attempts 
to  go  on  his  own  in  the  wilderness  of  wood, 
field,  and  stream,  according  to  Phil  H. 
Moore,  who  sets  down  in  Outer's  Recreation 
(Chicago)  a  few  of  the  dangers  which  con- 
front the  city  sportsman  when  he  fare? 
forth  with  rod  and  gun  and  considerable 
inexperience.  The  metropolite  in  the 
country,  this  writer  declares,  displays  far 
more  verdancy  than  does  the  straw-chew- 
ing jay  emerging  for  the  first  time  from  a 
subway.  Furthermore,  there  is  always  a 
friendly  "cop"  to  save  the  ruralite  from 
getting  into  serious  difficulty,  but  the  blase 
street-ear  chaser  may,  with  more  or  less 
impunity,  drown  or  shoot  himself,  pick  off 
an  innocent  bystander,  or  commit  some 
other  depredation  against  the  common 
weal.  The  vacation  period  is  the  open 
season  for  the  inexperienced  woodsman, 
and  an  expert's  advice  and  warning  are 
timely.     He  begins: 

We  will  presume  that  you  are  staying  in 
a  sporting-camp  on  Lake  Rossignol  in 
Nova  Scotia.  It  might  as  well  be  Mus- 
koka,  the  Adirondacks,  or  British  Colum- 
bia. You  are  on  your  first  trout-fishing 
trip.  Upon  the  advice  of  friends  you  in- 
tend to  stay  at  one  of  the  camps  for  a  day 
or  two  and  then  start  off  with  a  guide  and 
a  canoe  for  a  week's  fishing  on  the  tribu- 
taries of  Lake  Rossignol.  Having  a  first- 
class  professional  Canadian  guide,  you  are 
in  as  safe  hands  as  it  is  possible  to  be.  The 
day  before  you  start  out  your  guide  will 
sort  of  hang  around  and  "get  acquainted." 
You  marvel  at  his  seemingly  impudent  curi- 
osity; he  asks  if  you  can  swim ;  he  inquires 
what  you  are  going  to  wear  on  your  feet; 
he  appraises  your  brand-new  fishing-gear 
and  firearms;  he  inquires  if  you  are  "used 
to  a  canoe";  he  wants  to  know  if  you  ever 
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slepl  out  in  a  teat;  he  overhauls  your 
clothes,  blankets,  and  the  numerous  sports- 
man's paraphernalia  t hat  your  friends  and 
the  sporting-goods  salesmen   have  wished 

upon  you;  he  may  even  ask  if  you  are  ad- 
dicted to  indigestion,  liquor,  and  tobacco. 
Now.  he  is  not  being  impertinent.  He  is 
merely  trying  to  find  out  with  as  much  di- 
plomacy as  he  may  possess  all  about  your 
experience,  outfit,  and  characteristics  with 
a  view  to  being  prepared  for  eventualities. 
Any  deficiencies  in  either  quantity  or  qual- 
itv  in  your  supplies  will  be  taken  care  of  in 
his. 

Don't  lie  to  your  guide.  If  you  are  in- 
experienced frankly  admit  it.  You  might 
just  as  well.  Your  first  day's  deportment 
in  the  wilds  will  give  him  a  very  clear  un- 
derstanding of  your  qualifications.  It  is 
tar  better  to  admit  sublime  ignorance  of 
the  ways  of  the  woods,  canoeing,  and  camp- 
ing and  hence  give  your  mentor  an  oppor- 
tunity to  anticipate  resultant  situations 
than  to  claim  knowledge  that  you  do  not 
possess.  He  asked  you  about  your  foot- 
wear because  he  wishes  to  make  sure  that 
you  are  going  to  wear  moccasins  or  rubber- 
soled  shoes  in  his  canoe.  Hobnails,  leather 
cleats,  or  even  hard-leather  soled  shoes  are 
injurious  to  the  inside  of  the  canoe  upon 
which  the  pleasure  of  your  entire  trip  will 
depend.  It  is  not  a  question  of  merely 
scratching  the  varnish  with  which  the  craft 
i>  finished.  It  is  the  possibility  of  actually 
splintering  or  breaking  the  inside  ribs  and 
sheathing  over  which  the  thin  canvas  bot- 
tom is  stretched. 

He  asks  if  you  can  swim  because  it  is 
important  to  know  in  case  of  a  tip-over 
the  most  expert  canoe  men  occasionally 
have  such  an  accident  I  whether  his  first 
salvage  efforts  must  be  on  behalf  of  the 
supplies  or  the  passenger.  If  the  latter  has 
told  the  guide  that  he  can  swim,  he  will 
naturally  be  left  to  his  own  resources  while 
the  guide  is  righting  the  canoe,  splashing  or 
baling  the  water  out  of  her,  and  rounding 
up  such  floating  supplies  as  can  be  reached. 
If  the  canoe  man  knows  that  his  "'sport" 
can  not  swim,  he  will  look  to  the  safety  of 
the  latter  first  and  the  grub  last.  Apropos 
of  a  canoe  capsizing,  always  remember  to 
sit  or  kneel  in  the  middle,  keep  down,  and 
keep  still.  Don't  try  to  turn  around,  stand 
up,  or  each  out  over  the  side.  Kneeling  on 
the  bottom  is  preferable  to  sitting  perched 
up  on  one  of  the  thwarts.  If  you  have  ad- 
mitted that  you  are  inexperienced  in  a 
canoe,  the  guide  is  on  the  alert  for  unex- 
pected movements  and  can  often  avert  dis- 
aster by  a  timely  quirk  with  paddle  or  pole. 
Remember  that  a  canoe,  while  most  useful 
and  seaworthy  when  properly  handled,  is 
no  beamy  rowboat.  It  is  decidedly  quick 
and  temperamental  in  inefficient  hands. 
In  case  of  a  tip-over  it  is  comforting  to 
know  that  neither  bark,  canvas,  nor  bass- 
wood  canoes  will  sink.  So  if  you  get  into 
the  water,  hang  on  to  the  craft. 

The  queries  about  your  firearms  and 
examination  of  them  were  prompted  by  a 
very  proper  desire  to  see  if  the  calibers  were 
suitable  for  the  game  then  in  season;  to  find 
out  if  you  were  foolish  enough  to  carry  the 
gun  loaded;  how  you  handled  the  gun  when 
taking  it  out  of  the  case  and  showing  it  off. 
(Inns  of  high  power  indiscreetly  discharged 
are  liable  to  kill  the  owner,  his  guide,  or 
Mow  a  hole  in  the  canoe.  Never  pull  a 
gun  toward  you  by  the  barrel;  never  point 
a  gun  at  any  one,  loaded  or  unloaded;  never 
leave  a  loaded  gun  lying  around  where  it  can 


the  white  hot  spark  you  want 
when  you  want  it — and  every  time 


Ci 


$4,000,000  worth  of 
mags ' '  on  order — and 
more  orders  every  day 

thousands  and  thousands  of  "mags"— and 
every  one  of  them  bought  to  deliver  white 
hot  "juice"  all-day-every-day,  up  or  down 
hill,  high  or  low  speed,  Winter  or  Summer. 

in  other  words,  more  orders  than  ever 
before  come  to  Eisemann  for — 

the  simplest,  most  economical,  the  one 
absolutely  dependable  form  of  ignition — 
ignition  that  lives  as  long  as  the  engine. 

"mags" — Eisemann  "mags"  to  go  on  the 
engines  of  passenger  cars,  trucks,  tractors, 
motor  boats,  stationary  engines. 

and  the  ignition  is  the  heart  of  your 
engine. 

you  want  ignition  that  won't  lie  dov/n. 
THE  EISEMANN  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 

32  Thirty-Third  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Detroit: 

C5  Willis  Avenue,  W. 


Chicago: 
1469  So.  Michigan  Avenue 


sparks 


1.     is  "mag"  ignition  direct  or 
indirect  ? 

absolutely  direct 


'mag"  ignition  complicated  ? 
simple  as  ABC 


zuhy  is  the  "juice ' '  white  hot  ? 

"mags  ' '  are  made  to 
make  it  while  hot 


4.     why  did  Gen.  Pershing  cable  for 
"mags"? 
he  knew  what  to  depend  on 


S.     did  the  General's  own  car  have 


a     mag 


sure  as  you're  born 


(to  be  continued) 


Absolutely 

Dependable 


MAG 


©  1924 
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Large  photograph:  One  of  a  set  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  which  out- 
hauled  solid  tires  in  a  six  months'  test  conducted  by  The  Winkler  Motor 
Service,  Chicago.  Inserted  photograph:  The  two  trucks  used  -in  the 
test,  No.  1  on  Goodyear  Cord   Tires,  and  No.  2  on  solid  tires 


Copyright  1020,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Greater  Ranse  With  Savings 


Via  Pneumatics 

uiiiiiiiHiHMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiHiiiiiiiiKiiitiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiimiiiiiitmiuiiniiimmimmii i iiiuuii mmmfiiiiHiuiiiuiiiiiitiiiitiHiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiti itiitiiiituiimiii imii iMiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimHiiiiii 

The  analysis  below  sets  forth  the  net  results  of  a  six  months'  test  conducted  by  The 
Winkler  Motor  Service  of  Chicago.  This  concern  handles,  on  contract,  the  deliveries 
of  The  Steele-Wedeles  Company,  wholesale  grocers  of  that  city.  The  two  trucks 
employed  in  the  test  were  of  the  same  make  and  capacity.  Truck  No.  1,  on  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires,  was  used  for  long-distance  deliveries  to  retailers,  often  running  as  far 
as  Gary,  Indiana — 35  miles.  Truck  No.  2,  on  solid  tires,  was  used  for  the  shorter 
city  hauls,  traveling  good  pavements  most  of  the  time.  Allowance,  therefore,  should 
be  made  for  very  bad  stretches  of  roads  encountered  by  the  pneumatic-tired  truck  at 
the  south  end  of  the  city  and  outside  of  it. 


Truck  No.  2 

(Solid  Tires) 


Difference  in  favor 
of  Pneumatics 


Truck  No.  1 

(Goodyear  Cord  Tires) 

Number  of  days  operated 153 153 

Miles  traveled 7,026 10,282 46%  increase 

Ton  miles  traveled 8,700 12,834 47%  increase 

Miles  per  gallon  of  oil 93 157.5 69%  increase 

Labor  cost  per  mile  (drivers) $  .111 $  .075 32%  saving 

Operating  cost  per  mile $  .239 $  .225 6%  saving 

Cost  per  ton  mile $  .19 $  .18 5%  saving 


NOTE:  Included  in  the  Operating  Cost  Per  Mile  are  all  variable  charges  such  as  for  fuel,  oil,  wages,  repairs,  tires,  etc. ;  also,  the 
fixed  charges  for  overhead,  administration,  interest,  taxes,  and  the  like.  Observe  particularly  that  the  latter  were  automatically 
reduced  per  mile  by  the  pneumatics,  which  distributed  them  over  a  47  per  cent  greater  delivery  distance. 

■■MHIIimiimHIIIMUlUllltUllllimillllllUlllMilllllHIIIIIIimilMIIIIM^ 

Commercial  hauling  records  comparing  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  on  trucks  with  solid  tires,  as  above,  thoroughly 
explain  the  rapidly  advancing  adoption  of  pneumatic  truck 
tires  in  America  today. 

Made  intensely  practical  with  the  pioneering  development 
of  Goodyear  Cord  construction,  the  able  pneumatics  are 
multiplying  both  the  utility  and  economy  of  the  motortruck. 

How  decisively  the  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  improve 
hauling  is  shown  in  varied  operating  and  cost  reports  sent 
on  request  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


be  picked  up  by  women,  children,  or  other 
inexperienced  persons;  and  if  shooting  at  a 
target,  be  sure  of  the  background  of  your 
range;  if  shooting  at  an  animal  in  the 
woods,  look  for  four  legs  and  hairy  ears, 
and  then  look  twice  again  before  pulling  the 
trigger;  never  carry  a  gun  cocked  under 
any  circumstances;  the  operation  of  cock- 
ing or  throwing  off  the  safety  may  be  done 
with  sufficient  speed  while  raising  the  gun 
to  the  shoulder;  if  using  a  Lever  action  re- 
peater, don't  fail  to  lower  the  hammer  after 
you  are  through  shooting,  or  throw  on  the 
safety,  or,  better  still,  extract  the  loaded 
shell  from  the  breech. 

If  your  guide  is  inquisitive  about  your 
fishing-gear,  it  is  because  he  wants  to  be 
sure  that  you  have  a  suitable  rod,  reel,  line, 
leaders,  flies,  hooks  or  lures,  dip-net  or 
gaff.  If  your  trip  is  to  be  a  long  one  in  a 
good  fish  and  game  country,  you  will  de- 
pend partly  upon  the  spoils  of  your  gun  or 
rod  for  your  food,  and  the  guide  had  to  be 
mighty  sure  that  the  necessary  utensils  are 
in  your  outfit  for  obtaining  sustenance  this 
way. 

In  asking  you  if  you  ever  slept  in  a  tent . 
here  again  it  is  important  for  him  to  have 
the  truth.  If  you  are  inexperienced  he  will 
so  plan  his  trip  that  there  will  be  comfort- 
able tenting-sites  each  night,  and  he  will 
start  to  make  camp  much  earlier  than  he 
would  wit  h  a  seasoned  passenger  upon  whom 
he  could  depend  for  considerable  assistance. 

As  you  sit  on  a  stump  and  watch  him 
deftly  manipulate  his  glittering  razor- 
sharp  ax,  magically  shaping  tent-pegs  and 
poles,  making  chips  for  the  cook-fire  and 
cutting  logs  for  the  later  camp-fire,  you  are 
fascinated.  A  strong  temptation  steals 
upon  you  to  pick  up  the  ax  and  show  what 
"you  can  do. 

Don't  do  it. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  for  resisting 
the  primitive  instinct  most  men  and  boys 
seem  to  have  for  fooling  with  sharp  tools. 
In  the  first  place  you  are  sure  to  make  a 
misstroke  and  dull  the  ax  on  a  hard  knot 
or  drive  it  into  the  ground  and  so  nick  it 
that  nothing  but  a  grindstone  can  make  it 
again  fit  for  use.  As  your  comfort ;  food, 
and  safety  depend  on  fire  and  shelter,  the 
ax  i>  the  most  important  tool  that  your 
guide  has  to  use,  and  there  is  no  action  you 
can  take  that  will  make  you  so  unpopular 
as  experimenting  with  that  essential  imple- 
ment. A  still  better  reason  is  the  danger 
of  cutting  yourself  and  bleeding  to  deatli 
before  you  can  be  removed  to  civilization 
and  surgical  assistance.  When  you  con- 
sider that  even  professional  choppers  in 
the  lumber  woods  often  maim  themselves 
beyond  repair  by  unavoidable  slips  of  the 
ax,  it  is  patently  a  poor  plaything  for  the 
uninitiated. 

In  overhauling  your  clothes,  blankets, 
etc.,  your  guide  wants  to  be  sure  that  lie 
is  not  taking  you  into  the  woods  with  more 
dunnage  than  the  canoe  or  he  can  carry, 
but  with  suitable  quality  and  quantity  to 
keep  you  from  perishing.  In  the  way  of 
small  supplies  his  quick  eye  looks  for  a 
eompass,  a  water-proof  match-box,  fly- 
dope  or  fly-net,  court-plaster,  a  bandage 
or  two,  iodin,  tobacco,  pipe,  jack-knife, 
rubber-soled  footwear  or  moccasins,  two 
or  three  pairs  of  "soldiers  socks,"  sweater, 
etc.  If  he  sees  you  have  no  compass  he  will 
not  let  you  out  of  his  sight  on  the  entire 
trip.  His  concern  over  fly-dope,  match- 
box, tobacco,  court-plaster,  iodin,  etc., 
is  only  with  a  view  toward  aAoiding  your 


possible  discomfort  by  supplying  in  his 
own  pack  what  has  been  left  out  of  yours. 

The  answer  to  his  query  about  your  di- 
gestive apparatus  guides  him  in  the  prep- 
aration of  your  meals  and  the  selection  of 
raw  foods.  His  solicitous  inquiry  about 
your  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  arises,  I 
am  sure,  solely  from  a  personal  interest  in 
the  Avhole  liquor  question,  including  all 
brands,  vintages,  and  percentages.  There 
is  always  a  crestfallen  expression  upon  their 
faces  when  they  draw  a  "sport"  who  does 
not  drink.  They  are  always  willing  to 
"join"  you  at  all  times  of  the  day  or  night, 
and  have  been  known  to  "join"  you  when 
you  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  Most 
of  them  have  shortcomings  as  professional 
guides,  but  as  professional  drunks  they  have 
no  peer  (with  apologies  to  the  proverbial 
exceptions).  Any  city-bred  "Indian"  who 
goes  into  the  woods  and  allows  his  guide 
to  drink  more  than  the  bare  courtesy  of  the 
occasion  may  demand  deserves  all  the  in- 
efficient service  and  neglect  that  are  bound 
to  follow. 

If  you  will  remember  that  guides  are  not 
menials,  but  are  licensed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  forests  from  fire,  shield 
game  from  unlawful  destruction,  defend 
their  patrons  (with  their  own  lives  if  neces- 
sary) from  the  dangers  of  forest,  stream,  and 
wild  beast,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  guard 
the  amateur  sportsman  from  self-inflicted 
injuries,  you  can  Aery  properly  respect 
them  and  their  profession.  Your  trip  will 
probably  cost  you  less  if  you  listen  to  their 
advice  than  if  you  try  to  become  a  Buf- 
falo Bill  or  Kit  Carson  through  unadvised 
personal  experiences. 

The  canoe  fills  a  Aery  natural  place  in  the 
life  of  the  great  Canadian  public,  both 
north  and  south  of  the  international  boun- 
dary. Its  light  weight,  speed,  seaworthiness, 
and  shallow  draft  were  qualities  evolved 
from  the  topography  and  hydrography  of 
this  continent.  It  was  the  original  Indian 
craft.  It  is  still,  and  always  will  be,  typi- 
cally North  American.  Tiny  are  now  so 
universally  in  use  at  summer  resorts,  as 
well  as  for  business  and  pleasure  in  the 
wilds,  that  it  is  a  wonder  the  public  does 
not  know  more  about  the  proper  use  of 
them.  One  can  hardly  pick  up  a  paper 
during  the  summer  season  but  there  will 
be  an  account  of  a  drowning  accident  due 
to  the  capsizing  of  a  canoe.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate but  true  that  a  large  percentage  of 
city-trained  young  men  with  little  experi- 
ence in  canoe  handling  will  invite  their 
best  girls  otit  paddling.  The  very  tricki- 
ness  of  the  craft  seems  to  incite  a  desire  to 
pick  that  particular  vehicle  for  showing  off 
before  the  fair  sex. 

Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  daring, 
and  the  inexpert  is  strongby  advised  not  to 
attempt  to  make  a  reputation  as  a  skilled 
woodsman.  There  are  tricks  in  all  trades, 
and  it  requires  time  and  patience  to  learn 
them.     For  instance: 

If  you  are  tempted  to  try  your  luck  in 
a  canoe  without  the  benefit  of  an  instructor, 
do  not  make  your  first  attempt  when  the 
wind  is  blowing.  Also  do  not  sit  on  the 
stern  seat  or  thwart,  which  will  bring  the 
bow  way  out  of  water.  The  proper  posi- 
tion is  to  kneel  just  forward  of  the  first 
thwart  aft  of  the  center  one,  half  sitting 
and  half  leaning  upon  it,  and  use  your  pad- 
dle on  either  side  that  seems  most  conve- 
nient. If  you  can  not  swim  it  would  be 
belter  to  learn  how  before  experimenting 
with  a  paddle.  Never  invite  any  one  to  go 
out    in   a  canoe  with   you   while  you  are 


learning,  and  if  possible  avoid  taking  a 
p.i-senger  at  any  time  that  can  not  swim. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  ludi- 
crous performance  I  ever  beheld  was  "put 
on"  by  a  salt-water  sailor  who  held  a  cap- 
tain's license  and  had  been  all  over  the 
world  in  sailing-vessels.  He  was  also  a 
crackerjaok  as  a  yachtsman  and  luckily 
was  a  good  swimmer.  We  were  moose- 
hunting  in  Nova  Scotia  and  had  our  tents 
pitched  on  the  Screecher  Carry,  a  nar- 
row neck  of  land  between  Lake  Rossignol 
and  the  Fourth  bake.  Jack  had  been  pad- 
dling bow  in  my  canoe  for  several  days,  and 
being  well  acquainted  with  his  courageous 
character,  resourcefulness,  and  swimming 
ability,  1  had  not  given  a  thought  to  his 
previous  canoe  experience.  Consequently, 
when  he  pushed  my  little  basswood  canoe 
out  into  the  water  and,  seating  himself  in 
the  stern  seat,  began  to  paddle  out  into 
the  lake  with  the  bow  high  in  the  air  and 
the  light  craft  teetering  on  her  narroAV  stern 
with  hardly  a  third  of  her  keel  in  the  water, 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  give  us  an  exhi- 
bition and  perhaps  show  us  some  new  stunts. 
There  was  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  off  shore 
and  this  caught  the  high  bow  of  the  canoe 
and  kept  if  straight  before  the  wind  so 
that  Jack's  inexpert ness  with  the  paddle 
did  not  betray  itself  to  us  observers  on  the 
beach.  As  he  shot  out  from  under  the  lee 
of  the  land,  he  ran  into  rough  water  and 
half  a  gale  of  wind.  He  tried  to  turn 
around  but  found  it  impossible,  owing  to 
the  high  bow  acting  as  a  sail,  and  during 
his  struggles  a  wild  black  squall  capsized 
him.  Joe  and  I  launched  our  big  guides' 
model  eighteen-foot  canoe  and  went  to  the 
rescue.  When  we  reached  him  we  found  the 
little  craft  had  lipped  him  out,  and,  hardly 
shipping  any  water  at  all,  had  immediately 
righted  itself.  Jack  had  divested  himself 
of  a  heavy  sweater,  and  with  the  canoe's 
painter  in  his  teeth  was  swimming  sturdily 
for  shore  when  we  picked  him  up.  He  did 
not  say  very  much  until  safely  on  the 
beach.  Then  he  gave  us  the  most  enlight- 
ened exhibition  of  salt-water  cussing  that 
had  ever  assaulted  our  innocent  ears.  It 
was  lurid,  lie  cursed  my  particular  canoe, 
all  canoes  in  general,  and  the  men  that 
made  them.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  mole- 
skin riding  breeches  which  shrank  so  rapidly 
that  it  gave  the  pleasing  effect  of  a  little 
boy  growing  to  manhood  without  having 
time  to  change  his  pants.  A  couple  of 
hours  of  quiet  instruction  the  next  day 
gave  Jack  the  working  principles  of  canoe- 
handling.  Before  the  trip  was  over  he 
"allowed"  that  he  could  "put  her  any- 
where in  any  water." 

Having  been  a  sea-captain  and  in  the 
habit  of  depending  largely  upon  his  own 
judgment.  Jack  showed  woful  stubborn- 
ness about  another  vital  matter.  A  day 
or  two  after  the  canoe  incident  we  were 
tenting  in  the  woods  on  the  edge  of  an- 
other lake.  It  had  been  Aery  dry  and 
windy.  The  woods  were  like  tinder  and 
we  all  had  been  most  careful  about  putting 
out  our  camp-fires  before  going  hunting, 
in  spite  of  Jack's  ridicule  of  our  "fussiness." 
While  the  guides  were  "driving"  a  large 
bog  they  had  left  Jack  to  watch  for  moose 
on  a  certain  runway.  Being  cold,  he  lit  a 
small  fire.  As  no  game  showed  up,  one  of 
the  returning  guides  shouted  to  him  from 
a  distance  to  go  on  back  to  the  tents.  The 
fuel  Jack  had  been  using  wras  bone  dry  and 
made  no  smoke,  so  the  guide  did  not  notice 
that  our  friend  had  built  a  fire.  Jack  made 
his  wray  back  to  camp  indifferently  leaving 
the  fire  smoldering.  About  midnight  we 
all  woke  up  coughing.  There  was  a  high 
wind  and  the  smoke  was  dense.     The  skv 
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The  makers  [of  these  Cars, 
Trucks  and  Tractors  use  Gredag 
as  factory  equipment : 


to  the  Vital  Spots 

YOU  can't  have  unfailing  lubrication  if  you  depend 
on  a  gear  lubricant  that  is  squeezed  out  of  these 
"vital  spots"  by  every  sudden  jamming  of  gear  on 
gear.  There  is  a  lubricant,  however,  that  pressure 
won't  press  out.  It  clings  to  the  vital  spots.  It  keeps 
everlastingly  at  work,  in  the  place  you  put  it.  It's 
called  Gredag. 

Gredag  "stays  put" — on  gear,  bearing,  or  axle.  The 
scientific  process  by  which  it  is  made,  looks  out  for  that. 
As  a  result — it  always  lubricates  under  any  load,  in  hot 
or  cold  weather,  and  keeps  gear  teeth  velvety  smooth 
because  it's  gritless. 

Next  time  your  passenger  car  or  truck  needs  lubricating, 
use  Gredag.  You  can  get  it  at  any  good  automobile- 
supply  dealer,  or  garage. 

AN  ACHESON  PRODUCT 

Automotive  Sales  Division,  Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Inc.,  23  W.  43d  St.,  New  York  City 


Allen 

Locomobile 

American 

Lone  Star 

Beggs 

Marmon 

Chandler 

McFarlan 

Chevrolet 

Oakland 

Cleveland 

Packard 

Dispatch 

Paterson 

Dixie -Flyer 

Premier 

Elgin 

Sayers 

Franklin 

Templar 

Jones 

Texan 

Jordan 

Winther 

Kissel 

TRUCKS 

Chevrolet 

Parker 

Day-Elder 

Ranger 

Defiance 

Riker 

Duplex 

Seagrave 

Elwell -Parker                  Signal 

G.  M.  C. 

Stewart 

Jones 

Texan 

Kalamazoo 

Triumph 

Kissel 

Ward  La  France 

Lone  Star 

White  Hickory 

TRACTORS 

Coleman 

Prairie  Dog 

Heider 

Ranger 

Linn 

Russell 

Lombard 

Stroud 

Park 

Triumph 

Over  150  additional  makers  of 
Cars,  Trucks  and  Tractors  O.  K. 
the  use  of  Gredag. 


J 
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cjor  Sxtra  Pleasure 
and  Profit 


YOU'D  BE  SURPRISED  to  know  how  quickly 
you  can  learn  to  play  a  Conn  Instrument.  For 
instance,  in  one  week's  time  you  can  master  a  Conn 
Saxophone  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  We  will 
gladly  give  you  full  information. 

Conn  Features 

Easiest  blowing  instrument  manufactured 

Perfect  intonation  and  tone  quality 

Artistic  design  and  finish 

Best  and  latest  improvements 

Built  with  the  best  instrument-building  facilities 

Each  instrument  accompanied  by  a  guarantee  bond 

Free  Trial — Easy  Payments 

The  fact  that  Conn  Instruments  are  used  exclusively  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  world's  greatest  artists  is  proof  of  Conn  Superiority.  Get 
a  Conn  on  six  days'  free  trial.  Pay  for  it  on  our  easy  payment  plan. 


jree  Book 


Mention  the  in- 
strument  in 
which  you  are 
interested,  and 
we  will  send  a 
special  booklet 
and  beautiful 
photoofit./ree. 


728  Conn  Bldg.  Elkhardnd 
Agencies  in  all  large  cities 

WORLD'S    largest    m  AIM  U  FACT  UR.EICS   of 
BAND    AND     OR.CHESTP.A     INSTRUMENTS 


The  Darling  Saxophone  Four 

A  quartet  of  talented  and  charming 
young  ladies  who  appear  in  high  class 
vaudeville  and  concert  with  four  of  the 
latest  Conn  Ltd.  Saxophones  of  which 
they  are  justly  proud. 


Arthur  Pry  or 

America's  Eminent  Band  Master  and 
Trombone  Virtuoso  says:  "I  attribute 
much  of  my  success  and  pleasure  in  music 
to  the  remarkable  qualities  possessed  by 
the  famous  Conn  Ltd.  Instruments.  lean- 
not  recommend  them  too  highly." 


nEfBIEIX 

Staple  Jewelry 

Ouaran teed 


Ik . 


'The  Bixler  Girl" 


Beautiful  Jewelry  at  Sensible  Prices 

Bixler  Staple  Jewelry  Guaranteed  embraces  the  newest  designs  of  fine  quality 
articles  of  jewelry  in  every-day  demand.  No  luxuries — no  novelties  or  fads,  but 
medium-priced  pieces  within  the  reach  of  every  person  of  "average  income". 

Every  article  of  Bixler  Staple  Jewelry  iswarrantedto  give  satisfactory  wear.  Should 
it  fail  to  do  so  your  dealer  is  authorized  to  replace  it  with  a  new  duplicate  piece, 
without  charge. 

You  can  buy  Bixler  Staple  Jewelry  from  such  stores  as  Drug,  Dry  Goods,  IVil- 
linery,  Clothing,  Shoe,  Hardware  and  even  Grocery  stores. 

Look  for  the  Bixler  Display  Case — it's  a  sign  of  quality. 

MILES  F.  BIXLER  CO. 

1924-1932  Euclid  Ave. 

Department  30  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dealers: — Let  us  tell  you  how  to  start  a  profitable  Jewelry  Department  in  your  store. 
Salesmen: — Some  territory  left  for  capable  men. 
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was  lighted  up  dead  to  windward  of  us,  and 
it  was  a  wild  scramble  to  get  our  tents 
down,  our  canoes  launched,  and  our  sup- 
plies tumbled  pell-mell  into  them.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  of  us  will  ever  forget 
that  desperate  midnight  paddle  racing  be- 
fore a  wicked  foaming  sea  with  black, 
driving  smoke  and  showers  of  sparks.  In 
landing  on  the  opposite  rocky  shores  of  the 
lake  we  all  but  wrecked  our  canoes  in  the 
wind  lop.  As  the  fire  was  confined  between 
two  lakes,  it  burned  less  than  a  hundred 
acres  of  second-growth  timber  with  a  pos- 
sible damage  of  one  thousand  dollars.  Jack 
settled. 

Moral:  Do  not  light  any  fires  upon  other 
people's  property  unless  accompanied  by  a 
licensed  guide,  or  except  in  case  of  dire 
necessity.  When  you  leave  extinguish 
every  last  spark  with  damp  earth  or  water. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  the  "hick" 
from  the  city  to  take  to  heart  a  cryptic 
saying  of  old  Ma-tee-o's,  the  Mimac: 
"  Little  fire,  Injun  ketch  'ura;  meskuk  (big) 
fire,  ketch  'um  Injun!" 


SOME  OF  THE  CAMERA  MAN'S 
SECRETS 

LISTEN  to  this  moving  story,  Fans  and 
Fanettes,  and  learn  a  few  of  the  tricks 
of  the  most  popular  trade  in  the  world.  You 
have  seen  battle  and  murder,  and  bloody 
death  on  the  screen;  you  have  seen  the 
great  Douglas  walking  upside  down;  you 
have  watched  with  beating  heart  men  take 
flying  leaps  which  no  known  athlete  would 
attempt;  you  have  seen  dragons  pursuing 
frantic  children  until  you  were  scared  nearly 
to  death  yourself,  and  you  have  seen  giants 
and  pigmies  performing  odd  stunts  so  real- 
istically that  you  refused  to  believe  that 
everything  is  not  an  actual  occurrence 
caught  on  the  film.  But  Monroe  Lathrop 
divulges  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  a  few 
secrets  which  will  satisfy  curiosity  and  yet 
not  injure  the  motion-picture  industry. 
For,  as  he  takes  care  to  say,  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  movie-picture  scenes 
are  faked.  Most  of  the  daredevil  stuff  is 
real.  The  picture-makers  don't  want 
screen  fans  to  think  that  most  of  the  ex- 
traordinary things  they  see  are  optical  illu- 
sions made  by  some  master  hand  at  the 
camera.     They  are  not: 

But  there  have  been  some  things  on  the 
screen  that  you  knew  were  faked,  and  it  is 
a  reasonable  curiosity  to  want  to  know  how 
they  were  done.  Let  it  be  said  that  they 
were  only  incidental;  the  vast  majority  of 
scenes  shown  on  the  screen  are  genuine — 
obtained  at  enormous  expense  and  pains  or. 
in  the  case  of  "stunts, "  performed  at  vary- 
ing degrees  of  peril  to  the  life  or  limb  of 
the  actors. 

In  one  week  recently  in  California  loca- 
tions one  thrill-actor  was  killed  by  falling 
seven  hundred  feet  from  an  airplane,  an- 
other was  fatally  injured  in  leaping  from  a 
fast-moving  train,  and  another  was  badly 
injured  trying  to  make  an  automobile  vault 
over  a  locomotive — something  snapt  at  the 
critical  moment. 

So  the  fakes  are  exceptional.     But  on 
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their  face  some  things  are  tricked  up.  For 
instance,  however  mueh  confidence  in  the 
legend  "there  were  giants  in  those  days" 
you  have  carried  over  from  jour  childhood, 
you  know  that  there  are  now  no  one-hun- 
dred-foot giants  in  the  California  movie 
studios.  And  yet  you  saw  in  Bryant 
Washburn's  comedy,  "The  Six  Best  Cel- 
lars," a  human  monster  walk  down  the 
roadway  and  drink  out  of  a  demijohn  while 
people  of  normal  size,  but  pigmies  by 
comparison,  flanked  him  on  either  curb. 

The  giant  was  a  real  man,  "even  as  you 
and  I."  So  were  the  people  over  whom  he 
towered,  tho  he  could  have  put  several  of 
them  in  his  vest  pocket.  How  was  it  done? 
Double  exposure,  you  answer.  Wrong — 
tho  it  might  have  been  done  that  way.  It 
was  all  done  with  one  "shot,"  and  it  illus- 
trates how  far  beyond  double  -  exposure 
camera  ingenuity  has  advanced. 

The  "giant"  was  the  creation  of  W.  L. 
Hall,  a  genius  in  the  service  of  the  Famous 
Players-Lasky  Company.  He  built  a  plat- 
form sixteen  feet  wide  in  the  street,  resem- 
bling a  pavement,  reaching  from  curb  to 
curb,  on  which  he  placed  an  actor  of  ordi- 
nary size.  Back  of  this  platform,  which 
was  seventy-two  feet  deep,  were  the  throngs 
of  people.  .Now  the  skill  consisted  in  so 
placing  the  camera  that  the  curb  lines  on 
which  the  people  stood  far  back  of  the 
"giant"  were  caught  by  the  lens  while  the 
"giant"  was  kept  in  perfect  perspective. 

He  was  a  "close-up"  and  they  were  a 
"long-shot" — all  in  the  same  scene.  Yet 
the  screen  seems  to  show  the  throngs  fol- 
lowing the  walking  colossus  on  an  even  line 
with  him,  when  in  fact  they  were  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  back.  It  illustrates  what 
a  lens  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  the  cam- 
era's mechanism  and  of  optics  and  perspec- 
tive can  be  made  to  do. 

Doug  Fairbanks  really  scales  high  build- 
ings and  works  other  athletic  marvels  for 
the  camera.  Almost  everything  he  is 
shown  doing  is  genuine.  But  he  can't  walk 
on  ceilings,  head  downward,  as  he  is  seen 
to  do  in  his  last  play,  "When  the  Clouds 
Roll  By."  That,  of  course,  was  a  mechan- 
ical interpolation. 

They  built  at  his  studio  a  set  showing  a 
room  open  at  one  side  and  revolving  on  an 
axis  like  a  squirrel  cage.  As  Doug  walked 
over  to  the  side  wall  and  placed  his  foot  on 
it  for  the  first  step  the  camera,  also  set  with 
special  equipment,  so  that  it  would  revolve, 
likewise  turned,  and  so  on  as  he  walked  up 
one  side,  over  the  ceiling,  and  down  the 
other  side. 

To  the  turned  camera  he  appeared  always 
to  be  walking  on  the  floor,  head  up,  but 
in  the  picture  registered  on  the  film,  always 
vertical,  the  star  had  his  head  out  horizon- 
tally or  downward,  as  the  case  happened 
to  be.  The  pursuers  rushing  into  the  room 
were  introduced  by  double  exposure. 

Simple  enough  in  the  main  elements,  but 
the  art  was  to  get  the  mechanism  of  the 
room  and  camera  adjusted  to  such  a  mathe- 
matical nicety  that  the  artifice  wouldn't  be 
given  away  at  some  point  in  the  revolution. 
A  somewhat  similar  method  was  used  in 
filming  the  earthquake  scene  in  Bryant 
Washburn's  play,  "Why  Smith  Left 
Home,"  with  its  heaving  and  rocking 
buildings. 

In  one  of  Fairbanks's  plays  is  a  scene 
showing  a  city  being  overwhelmed  by  flood. 
This  was  done  by  sending  a  sluice  over  a 
town  of  miniature  buildings;  and  to  over- 


PRECEDENCE, 
in  smart  appear- 
ance, in  style,  in 
comfortable  fit  and 
in  wear  is  the  nat- 
ural heritage  of 
the  oldest  brand  in 
America  — 

LION  COLLARS 


United   Shirt   &.   Collar  Co.   Also   Makers   of  Lion   Shirts,   Troy,   N.   Y. 


\lyella  flannel 
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When  Choice  Is  Yours 

—  the  Rest 

Is  there  any  question  which  is 
the  more  efficient — weaving  cloth 
by  hand  or  by  machinery?  Print- 
ing books  by  hand  or  by  machin- 
ery? 

Firing  boilers  by  hand  is  as 
antiquated  as  weaving  by  handy 
or  printing  by  hand.  Firing  boil- 
ers by  hand  was  discredited  years 
ago.  Mechanical  firing  of  boilers 
is  an  established  practice. 

But— 
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The  mechanical  stoker,  like  the  printing  press,  the  loom,  the  steam 
engine,  the  machine  tool,  has  been  an  evolution,  with  its  mistakes, 
its  wrong  leads,  its  half-successes.  Finally,  science,  plus  persistence, 
has  triumphed. 

n/Jhylorftoker 


is  the  final  embodiment  of  scientific 
principles  in  practical  form — the  tested 
method  for  securing  the  maximum  return 
of  coal  into  steam. 

Therefore  in  scores  of  progressive 
plants  the  Taylor  Stoker  is  replacing 
older  stoker  types,  even  as  the  latter 
once  replaced  hand-fired  furnaces. 

Step  into  one  of  these  plants.  Here, 
with  the  two  types  of  stoker  working 
side  by  side,  Taylor  Stoker  "reasons 
why"  are  strikingly  apparent. 

Enter  the  Detroit  Sulphite  Pulp  & 
Paper  Company  plant,  where  Taylor 
Stokers  have  replaced  an  earlier  type 
under  four  boilers — half  of  the  boiler 
equipment.  First  there's  the  matter  of 
increased  capacity.  The  Taylor  Stok- 
ers produce,  two,  two  and  a  half,  often 
as  much  as  three  times  the  quantity  of 
steam  which  the  boilers  were  rated  to 
produce. 

Think  what  it  means  to  produce 
double  the  quantity!  It  means  half  the 
number  of  boilers,  boiler  house  half  the 
size,  half  the  boiler  plant  overhead. 

Then  the  matter  of  labor.  "If  I  try 
to  push  the  boilers  much  above  rated 
capacity  with  those  other  stokers,"  the 
Chief  Engineer  comments,  "the  firemen 
quit  on  me — there's  too  much  pulling 
and  hauling  to  do.     Now  look  at  that." 


He  turns  to  the  Taylor  Stokers.     "One 
man  cares  for  the  four  stokers — easy." 

Greater  capacity,  labor  saving,  lower 
upkeep — ability  to  handle  sharply  shift- 
ing loads — here  are  four  reasons  why  the 
Taylor  Stoker  is  constantly  supplanting 
older  types  of  stokers  as  well  as  hand- 
fired  furnaces,  and  why  progressive  con- 
cerns choose  Taylors  in  erecting  new 
power  plants. 

Consider  the  striking  evidence  of 
repeat  orders  for  Taylor  Stokers : 

Nineteen  from  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, six  from  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  nine  from  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Co.,  four  from  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co.,  thirty  from  Detroit 
Edison  Co.,  twelve  from  Ford  Motor  Co., 
thirty-five  from  Solvay  Process  Co., 
fifteen  from  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.,  six 
from  Northern  Ohio  Traction  &  Light 
Co.,  three  from  Youngstown  (Ohio) 
Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  etc.  These  are 
concerns  which  demand  highest  effi- 
ciency in  every  branch  of  equipment. 

Therefore,  they  buy  Taylor  Stokers — 
and  buy  again. 

No  matter  where  your  plant  or  what 
its  size,  we  have  detailed  facts  and 
figures  which  will  show  what  the  Taylor 
Stoker  can  accomplish  right  there.  Do 
you  want  to  see  them? 


Write  us  and  ask  for  the  booklet,  "  Today's  Problems  and  the  Taylor  Stoker. 
American  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Taylor  Stoker  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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come  the  jerky  effect  which  would  appear 
on  the  screen,  the  scene  was  "shot"  with  a 
fast  lens  making  ten  feet  of  film  a  second. 
Some  remarkable  photographic  stunts  were 
done  in  Griffith's  spectacular  play,  "Intol- 
erance." This  was  effected  by  Mr.  Hall, 
then  with  Griffith,  but  now  of  the  Lasky 
Company.     We  read: 

In  some  of  the  long-shots  showing  vast 
numbers  of  Babylonians  in  the  festive 
scenes  in  the  palace,  and  others  showing 
fighting  with  invaders  from  the  towering 
walls,  the  soldiers  were  manikins  operated 
mechanically!  They  carried  shields  and 
performed  prodigious  feats  of  valor.  These 
toy  figures,  of  which  there  were  no  fewer 
than  three  thousand  in  one  scene,  went 
through  their  "acting"  wholly  by  means  of 
a  system  of  little  elevators  underneath  the 
set  operated  by  a  large  corps  of  men  under 
Mr.  Hall's  direction. 

One  of  these  miniature  mechanical  mar- 
vels cost  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  to 
build.  There  was  no  fake  about  that! 
"Mr.  Griffith  almost  laughed  himself  sick 
when  he  saw  the  thing  operated,"  says 
Hall.  But  so  amazingly  perfect  was  the 
complicated  device  that  these  manikins 
were  shown  spearing  each  other,  battling 
furiously  with  swords,  falling  in  combat, 
and  even  hurling  balls  of  fire  from  the  para- 
pets so  realistically  that  no  eye  has  ever 
been  skilled  enough  even  to  get  a  suspicion 
of  fake.     No  wonder  Griffith  laughed. 

The  illusion  was  perfected  by  a  host  of 
real,  moving  humans  in  the  scenes — and 
this  was  another  achievement  of  Hall,  plus 
Griffith — to  make  the  false  dovetail  so  per- 
fectly with  the  real  that  an  expert  camera 
man  could  not  tell  one  from  t'other. 

Revealing  this  does  not  detract  from 
Griffith's  wonderful  work  in  "Intolerance." 
In  most  of  the  big  scenes  he  marshaled  and 
directed  vast  numbers  of  people — so  many 
that  the  salary  list  of  "Intolerance"  has 
never  been  even  approached  by  any  other 
picture. 

An  amusing  piece  of  faking  was  done 
under  Hall's  master-hand  in  a  fairy  play. 
They  asked  him  to  conceive  some  way  in 
which  a  dragon  could  be  shown  pursuing 
children.  Hall  got  a  young  denizen  of  one 
of  the  Southern  California  alligator  farms 
and  "dolled  it  up"  with  horns,  claws,  and 
other  accouterments  of  a  husky  dragon. 
Then  he  had  the  children  photographed 
running  up  steps  to  a  refuge  in  an  enchanted 
tower. 

Running  the  film  back,  he  made  a  second 
exposure  showing  the  dragon  crossing  the 
foreground  in  all  his  horrific  design  crawl- 
ing up  the  steps  and  finding  himself  baf- 
fled by  the  enchanted  door-sill.  "Maybe 
we  didn't  have  a  time  making  that  dragon 
act  his  role,"  said  Hall.  The  skill  of  the 
thing  consisted  in  the  mathematical  accu- 
racy with  which  the  double  exposure  had  to 
be  done.     The  illusion  was  perfect. 

Another  wizard  of  the  camera — master 
of  them  all,  in  fact,  in  the  making  of  fake 
thrill  stuff  as  it  is  known  in  the  argot  of 
the  studio — is  Fred  Jackman,  head  of  the 
photographic  staff  for  Sennett.  It  is  gen- 
erally Sennett  who  conceives  the  situa- 
tions; it  is  Jackman  who  puts  them  into 
execution.     Says  the  writer: 

Jackman  can  show  a  man  falling  off  the 

— 


top  of  the  Washington  Monument,  landing 
on  his  feet,  and  walking  away  with  an  un- 
ruffled cigar  in  his  mouth.  He's  nice  about 
refusing  to  give  away  the  tricks  of  his  trade, 
explaining  that  in  his  particular  line  it's 
especially  desirable  to  keep  people  guessing 
which  is  real  and  which  fake. 

"Make  no  mistake  about  this,"  he  said; 
"most  of  the  thrill  stuff  you  see  nowadays 
in  our  films  is  genuine.  Audiences  have 
grown  wise  and  demand  the  real  thing. 
Too  many  of  them  know  when  you  are  re- 
sorting to  tricks  to  try  to  pull  the  old  simple 
stuff  on  them.  What  we  do  noAv  is  the 
rarity,  and  it's  got  to  be  so  good  that  they 
can't  detect  it." 

But  Jackman  admits  that  he  does  put  it 
over  on  them  now  and  then.  He's  so  ex- 
pert, in  fact,  that  often  other  producers  bor- 
row him  from  Sennett  for  particularly  diffi- 
cult trick  photography.  He  told  how  he 
made  a  bony  horse  eat  a  bag  of  oats  and 
grow  fat  before  your  eyes.  He  photo- 
graphed a  cadaverous  old  Dobbin  eating 
the  feed.  Then  he  faded  the  scene  out 
with  six  turns  of  the  crank.  Then  he  sub- 
stituted a  horse  swollen  up  with  wind  colic. 

Next  he  turned  the  film  back  six  turns 
and  faded  in.  The  optical  effect  is  an  ani- 
mal gaining  a  hundredweight  in  a  few  sec- 
onds. In  the  same  way  he  made  a  fright- 
ened darky  turn  snow-white.  But  it's  not 
so  simple  as  it  sounds.  The  darky  had  to 
retire  to  put  on  a  white  make-up,  but  before 
doing  so  another  camera  was  trained  on  him 
and  his  exact  location  Avas  sketched  on  the 
glass  plate. 

If,  in  retaking  the  scene,  the  darky  had 
been  a  small  part  of  an  inch  out  of  the  posi- 
tion he  left,  the  figure  would  appear  to 
jump  on  the  screen  and  the  trick  would  be 
spotted.  When  the  darky  came  back  he 
was  located  in  this  precise  spot  and  in  the 
precise  attitude  by  the  second  camera's 
plate,  and  the  "lap-dissolve,"  as  it  is 
termed,  was  completed.  This  trick  ex- 
plains how  Mary  Pickford,  in  a  recent  play, 
was  shown  shedding  rags  that  were  simul- 
taneously replaced  by  a  princess's  gown. 

In  one  Sennett  comedy  Jackman  showed 
a  girl  skating  into  a  room,  making  a  com- 
plete loop-t he-loop  circle,  and  skating  out. 
While  the  camera  showed  her  looping,  she 
was  actually  standing  still  on  one  spot. 
She  skated  to  that  spot,  the  camera  was 
revolved,  and  as  it  reached  "even  keel"  the 
girl  skated  out  of  the  scene.  The  revolving 
of  the  camera  made  it  appear  that  she  had 
described  a  full  circle. 

Here's  the  way  they  make  men  in  a 
comedy  chase  leap  from  roof  to  roof  across 
a  street,  say  sixty  feet.  They  make  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  real  buildings.  Then  they 
take  at  the  studio  a  moving-picture  of  the 
actors  jumping  from  one  spot  to  another, 
say  ten  feet.  All  around  and  behind  them 
are  hung  black  velvet  curtains  so  that  noth- 
ing registers  on  the  film  but  the  flying 
figures. 

By  superimposing  that  on  the  picture  of 
the  buildings,  after  getting  far  enough 
away  with  the  camera  to  see  that  the  per- 
spective of  the  leap  fits  exactly  on  the  cor- 
nices of  the  buildings,  they  show  you  men 
doing  the  impossible.  In  justice  to  Fair- 
banks it  should  be  said  he  doesn't  use  these 
tricks. 

In  Mary  Pickford's  "Pollyanna"  two 
little  imps  are  seen  to  dance  on  a  large 
cake.  This  and  kindred  stunts  (like  a 
fairy  rising  out  of  the  bowl  of  a  man's 
pipe)  were  first  done  by  a  French  cinema- 
tographer  named  Paul,  but  Americans 
have  developed  the  idea.  It  is  carried  out 
with  mirrors.  At  a  certain  angle  and  far 
enough  away  to  make  them  appear  tiny  on 
the  film,  life-size  imps  dance  before  a  mir- 


ror. With  the  aid  of  another  mirror  the 
reflection  is  caught  by  the  camera  at  a 
point  directly  over  the  cake,  and  so  nicely 
can  the  matching  be  done  that  you  can  see 
the  feet  of  the  imps  touch  the  frosting  of 
the  cake. 

Well,  fans,  that  will  be  about  enough  of 
the  forbidden  fruit  to-day.  Run  along  to 
the  theater,  and  if  you  see  some  fine  stunt 
on  the  screen  don't  whisper  to  your  seat- 
mate  that  it's  a  faked  affair. 

Nine  and  a  half  chances  in  ten  you  will 
be  wrong.  The  only  rule  for  spotting  a 
fake  is  this:  If  a  scene  looks  very  much  as 
if  it  might  have  been  tricked  it  is  probably 
genuine;  and  if  it  seems  so  real  that  you 
couldn't  entertain  a  suspicion  about  it — 
why  possibly  the  studio  wizard  has  put 
one  over  on  you. 


OH,   yes,  Pi 
says  with 


THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  CALLED 
"THE  WOMAN  GOD  FORGOT" 

'm  always  working,"  she 
says  with  a  pleasant  smile  as  she 
wipes  her  hands  on  her  apron  and  points  to 
a  vast  stack  of  unwashed  dishes  in  the 
kitchen  sink.  "I'm  always  working. 
That's  all  the  women  ever  do  on  the  farm. 
My  day  begins  at  four- thirty  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  some  nights,  when  I'm  lucky,  I 
get  through  by  ten  o'clock.  A  long  day? 
Well,  who  is  to  do  it  if  I  don't?"  This 
seems  an  unanswerable  argument,  and  so 
the  farmer's  wife  goes  on  drudging  year 
after  year  until  she  is  bent,  faded,  and  old 
before  her  time.  She  knows  little  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  she  is  behind  the 
times,  and  she  is  "forgotten  by  the  world, 
forgotten  by  the  farmer,  forgotten  almost 
by  God,"  so  completely  is  she  hidden  away 
in  remote  corners.  And  yet  we  read  that 
she  is  the  most  important  figure  on  the 
farm.  She  shares  all  the  problems  and 
tribulations  of  the  farmer  and  has  a  whole 
series  of  burdens  of  her  own  besides.  "The 
farmer  to-day  is  receiving  the  pity  of  the 
nation,"  says  Elizabeth  Ellam  in  the  Bos- 
ton Herald.  "Why  not  expend  some  of  it 
upon  the  farmer's  Avife,  that  patient  woman 
Avho,  to  paraphrase  the  old  saying  of  the 
Pilgrim  mothers,  'has  to  stand  all  that  the 
New  England  farmer  has  to  stand,  and  the 
New  England  farmer,  too ! ' '  What  a  con- 
trast is  her  story  to  that  of  the  average  wife 
and  mother  in  city  or  toAvn!  While  Miss 
Ellam's  account  deals  only  Avith  New  En- 
gland, the  lot  of  the  farmer's  wife  is  much 
the  same  in  other  agricultural  districts 
where  modern  conveniences  have  not  been 
installed,  and  may,  therefore,  be  taken 
as  a  description  of  conditions  more  or  less 
typical  of  those  sections.  Here  is  the  story 
of  the  farmer's  AAafe's  long  day  as  she  gives 
it  herself,  for  she  is  glad  to  have  a  chance 
to  talk — she  is  so  lonesome: 

"There's  the  breakfast  to  get  for  my 
husband  and  the  men  in  the  morning. 
That  has  to  be  early,  for  they  have  to  get 
about  the  chores  on  the  farm.  Then  I  have 
three  children  to  get  breakfast  for,  wash 
and  dress  and  put  up  lunches  for,  so  they 
can  start  for  school.  After  that  there  is 
the  usual  houseAvork,  beds  to  make,  sweep- 
ing, cooking,  besides  the  Avashing  and  iron- 
ing. I  do  it  all,  with  the  help  of  the  chil- 
dren.    My  husband  keeps  only  four  or  five 
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This  System  Protects  Cars 

against  Thieves  and  Joy  Riders 

One  hundred  dollars  ($100)  reward  will  be  paid  by  the  Security  Manu- 
facturing Co.  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  on  the  charge  of  grand  larceny, 
or  other  felony  charges,  of  anyone  operating  an  automobile  guarded  by  a 
Security  Auto  Theft-Signal,  or  tampering  with  the  Theft-Signal,  or  trying  to 
remove  it  from  the  wheel  of  the  car  without  the  proper  key. 

Security  Auto  Theft-Signal 


1 ». 


Over  200,000  automobiles  are  being  successfully 
protected  by  the  Security  Auto  Theft-Signal.  It 
is  the  one  proven  way  to  protect  cars  from  be- 
ing stolen.  Other  devices  have  proven  unsuc- 
cessful. But  this  System  solves  the  problem 
once  and  for  a 

The  Security  Auto  Theft-Signal  is  a  bright  red 
enameled,  pointed  metal  shackle  that  should  be 
attached  to  the  right  front  wheel  when  you 
leave  your  car.     It  is  conspicuous. 

No  thief  will  attempt  to  drive  off  with  a  car 
under  this  System  of  protection — or  even  tam- 
per with  this  Theft-Signal.  To  do  so  imme- 
diately attracts  attention  and  stimulates  the 
prompt  action  that  protects  the  car  owner  against 
theft. 


The  Security  Auto  Theft-Signal  doesn't  inter- 
fere with  any  working  part  of  your  automobile. 
There  is  no  installation  cost.  It  is  locked  in  a 
second  without  muss  or  the  least  inconvenience, 
by  a  5-pin  tumbler  lock.  Only  the  owner  can 
put  it  on   and   take  it  off. 

Once  this  successful  Theft-Signal  is  placed  on 
the  right  front  wheel  of  your  car,  both  police 
and  public  are  on  guard — protecting  it  from 
being  stolen.  Your  mind  can  be  set  at  rest  that 
your  car  will  be  there  when  you  return. 
Police  Departments  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  well  informed  of  this  System. 
There  is  a  style  and  size  to  fit  your  car.  If  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  your  nearest  dis- 
tributor, or  us. 


FACTORY    DISTRIBUTORS 


Security  Sales  Corporation 
253  W.  r,8th  St.,  New  York,  H.  V. 

Campbell  Motors  Corporation 

7ir>  Bracon  .St..  Boston.  Mass. 

A.  T.  8.  8ales  Corporation 

747  .Main  St..  B.illulo.  N.  V 

Security  Signal  Sales  Corporation 

200  W.  I  Mh  St  ,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Security  Theft-Signal  Co. 

7-~>  Walton  St..  Atlanta,  da. 

Ungar  Buick  Co. 

Miami,  ''in- 


security Auto  Theft-Signal  Sales  Co. 

.",80  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  E.  Holmes 

10  Garfield  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

J.  B.  Weber 

401  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Security  Sales  Co. 

G2'2  Pine  Street,  St.   Louis,  51,,. 

Security  Sales  Co. 
219  K.  14th  St.,  Kanxis  City.  Mo. 

The  Campbell  Co. 
92S  Marquette  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Hinn 


Security  Sales  Corporation 
70  E.  22nd  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Auto  Security  Sales  Co. 

714  Mulherry  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Auto  Theft-Signal  Co.  of  Texas 

2U9  .Main  Aviv.  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Auto  Merchandise  Co. 

l.V,l  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 

Montana  Hardware  Co. 

r   u    Box  14I'».  Butte,  Mont. 

Auto  Theft-Signal  Sales  Co. 

lOih  and  Hill  .-is  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


CANADIAN  MANUFACTURER:  Security  Auto  Theft-Signal  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Dunnville,  Ont. 
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REFLEXions 
of  No-trouble 
ignition. 
Read  about 
these  year 
old  plugs 
below. 


\ 


(HAH?. 
REFLEX 


fe****". 


— And  In  Today's 
Acute  Transportation    f 
Situation — 

— when  Reflex  equipped  truck 
fleets,  due  to  freight  and  express 
conditions,  are  being  operated 
day  and  night  keeping  material 
moving  in  and  out  of  factories — 

— when  Reflex  equipped  passen- 
ger cars  are  being  used  more  and 
more  in  business — 

— the  above  illustrated  Reflex 
Spark  Plugs  are  an  example  of 
what  Reflex  No-trouble  ignition 
means  especially  at  these  times. 

"These  Reflex  plugs  have  been 
in  constant  use  now  over  a  year. 
They  have  had  much  to  do  with 
keeping  our  truck  fleet  on 
schedule,"  writes  the  user.* 

There  is  a  Reflex  dealer  near 
you.  He  has  a  special  type 
Reflex  Spark  Plug  for  your  re- 
quirement. 

(*Name   on  request) 

The  Reflex  Ignition  G 

3061  West  106th  Street 
Cleveland,  U.S.A. 


FFFFYSPARK 

KE£f>T0£  CAR  OP  THE  GO.' 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


men  now;  time  was  when  we  always  aver- 
aged ten  to  twelve.  But  the  wages  they 
ask  makes  it  out  of  the  question  to  keep 
so  many,  and  we  couldn't  get  them  even 
tho  we  could  pay.  They  won't  stay  on  the 
farm  while  the  city  calls  them  as  it  does 
now." 

"And  what  do  you  have  for  amusement, 
for  a  change?"  I  asked  timidly. 

"Wa-al,"  she  drawled,  "there's  grange 
meeting  in  the  village  every  two  weeks, 
but  generally  we're  too  tired  to  go  to  that. 
Sometimes  he  stays  at  home  and  if  I  can 
get  a  ride  with  a  neighbor  1  go,  but  mostly 
we  don't  go  at  all. 

"You  see,  after  the  supper-dishes  are 
done  there's  milk  to  be  separated,  and  the 
milk  things  to  be  washed  and  scalded,  and, 
of  course,  I  have  that  to  do.  Every  other 
night  I  have  bread  to  set — it  does  beat  all 
how  men  do  eat  bread!  If  I  have  an  hour 
there's  always  a  pile  of  mending  and  stock- 
ings ahead  of  me  that  I  never  catch  up  to 
anyway.  No — I  don't  go  to  movies  or 
those  things  much,  I'm  generally  too  tired. 

"Oh,  but  I  wouldn't  have  you  think  it 
was  as  bad  as  it  used  to  be.  We  have  a 
telephone  and  the  rural  mail,  and  then  we 
have  a  'Henry'  now,  and  can  get  out  for 
a  drive  in  the  country  once  in  a  while.  I 
work  hard,  but  it's  better  than  it  used 
to  be!" 

Had  she  a  washing-machine?  Never 
heard  [of  one.  Did  she  possess  an  electric 
flatiron,  to  reduce  the  number  of  steps 
taken  by  her  weary  feet,  while  doubling 
her  efficiency?  Foolish  question,  when 
there  were  no  electric  lights  in  the  village. 
Did  she  then  have  a  gas-stove  in  the 
kitchen?  No  gas,  either,  in  the  village. 
Vacuum  cleaner?  A  simple  stare  answers 
your  questions,  for  by  this  time  the  farmer's 
wife  is  beginning  to  wonder  whether  you 
have  escaped  from  a  near-by  asylum  or 
whether  you  are  an  agent  bent  upon  selling 
her  something.  She  has  no  vacuum  cleaner, 
neither  has  she  any  fireless  cooker.  She 
has  no  running  water  in  the  house;  a  pump 
in  the  kitchen  tells  a  mute  story  of  un- 
ending, back-breaking  labor  on  wash-days, 
when  tubs  and  boilers  must  be  filled  and 
filled  again.  Two  reddened,  work-worn 
hands,  these  are  her  only  aids  to  housework, 
the  aids  that  God  gave  her  and  that  she 
has  nearly  worn  out  in  her  faithful  per- 
formance of  duty  as  she  sees  it. 

As  for  having  a  "hired  girl,"  the  writer 
says,  "Who  wouldn't  laugh  at  the  pros- 
pects of  a  hired  girl  on  a  New  England 
farm  to-day?"  Why  should  girls  work  on 
a  farm  for  six  to  ten  dollars  a  week?  A 
case  is  cited  of  a  typical  factory  advertise- 
ment offering,  "First  week's  pay  with  bonus 
for  beginners,  not  experienced  in  the  work, 
$13.48,"  and  the  writer  asks: 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  farmer's  wife  is 
without  help?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
girl  looking  for  work  turns  to  the  factory, 
with  its  tempting  offer  of  a  bonus,  with  its 
short  hours,  and  its  fat  pay-envelop,  rather 
than  to  the  never-ending  work  upon  the 
farm?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  farmer's 
daughters,  too,  turn  their  eyes  cityward 
for  their  future,  rather  than  to  the  fertile 
fields,  the  rolling  hills,  and  the  fragrant 
orchards  that  they  know  as  home? 

What  this  farmer's  wife  forgot  to  state 
the  next  one  added.  I  gained  the  kitchen 
door,  where  the  woman  of  the  house  greeted 


me.  This  time  she  raised  her  reddened 
arms  from  a  steaming  tub  of  suds.  Wash- 
ing was  in  progress  tho  it  was  mid-afternoon. 

She  did  all  the  work  that  her  neighbor 
did,  except  that  she  cut  and  made  all  of 
the  clothes  that  she  and  her  family  wore 
in  addition.  Of  course,  they  bought  union 
suits  and  such  articles  of  underwear,  but 
otherwise  she  made  them  all.  "He" 
bought  an  overcoat  about  once  in  ten 
years,  but  she  couldn't  remember  when 
she  had  had  a  ready-made  suit.  She  was 
the  pathetic  farm  woman,  for  work  had 
made  her  a  mere  drudge,  working  without 
rime,  reason,  or  method  whatsoever.  She 
had  no  system,  and  in  that  she  was  iden- 
tical with  half  of  the  farm  women  in  New 
England  to-day. 

No  sooner  is  one  task  completed  than  it 
is  ready  to  do  over  again.  No  sooner  is  one 
day  done  than  a  clattering  alarm-clock  calls 
to  tired  bones  and  shrinking  muscles  to 
begin  another.  This— the  history  of  the 
systemless  farm. 

Does  the  farmer  give  his  wife  an  allow- 
ance? Does  she  have  anything  that  she 
can  call  her  own?  A  share  in  this  or  a 
share  in  that? 

If  the  farmer  heard  the  word  allowance 
he  would  not  even  understand  you.  He 
hasn't  one  himself.  One  of  the  tragedies 
of  the  farm  is  that  while  it  is  Mary's  calf, 
it's  always  father's  cow  that  goes  to  the 
butcher  and  father's  money  when  it  goes 
into  his  pocket.  John  may  have  brought 
up  the  little  ewe  lamb  on  a  nursing-bottle, 
may  have  coddled  it  on  cold  nights,  and 
brought  it  through  the  storms  unscathed, 
but  it's  always  father's  lamb  that  goes  to 
the  slaughter-house  despite  the  sobs  and 
protests  of  heart-broken  John. 

Mother  may  bring  up  a  whole  brood  of 
chickens,  nursing  them  along  in  home- 
made incubators  under  the  kitchen  stove, 
stepping  gingerly  over  them,  and  doubling 
her  work  in  the  kitchen,  but  when  the  eggs 
are  sold  and  the  broilers  go  to  market,  the 
money  goes  into  father's  and  not  her 
pocket. 

And  it  isn't  a  desire  to  exaggerate  con- 
ditions that  prompted  a  worker  in  a  rural 
community  to  tell  me  the  story  of  the 
farmer's  wife  who  paused  outside  of  an 
ice-cream  booth  at  the  county  fair  one 
blazing  hot  day  in  the  late  summer.  A 
hot,  brooding  haze  swept  the  landscape, 
and  she  was  thirsting  for  a  cool  plate  of 
ice-cream,  but  she  could  not  have  one  until 
she  located  her  husband,  who  was  talking 
with  a  group  of  other  farmers.  She  sidled 
up  to  him  timidly  and,  finally  attracting 
his  attention,  said:  "Will  you  please  give 
me  fifteen  cents,  John,  so  that  I  may  buy 
a  plate  of  ice-cream?"  And  John,  frown- 
ing, counted  out  exactly  fifteen  cents  into 
the  calloused  palm  of  his  wife's  hand. 

Yet  she  had  worked  as  hard  as  he  had, 
she  had  put  in  longer  days  and  fuller  hours 
than  he — but  the  pocket-book  was  always 
John's! 

Added  burdens  have  been  placed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  farmer's  wife  by  the 
scarcity  of  farm  labor  that  prevails  at  presr 
ent,  for  now,  in  many  cases,  she  is  trying 
as  best  she  can  to  take  up  the  quondam 
"hired  man's"  discarded  tools  and  help  her 
husband  at  his  own  job.     We  read: 

Women  are  driving  great  teams  on  the 
New  Hampshire  roads ;  one  of  them,  a  gray- 
haired  woman  old  enough  to  be  a  grand- 
mother, drew  into  the  ditch  to  let  the  car 
go  by.  Another  paused  atop  her  step- 
ladder,  where  she  was  calmly  putting  on  her 
screens,  to  gaze  at  the  approaching  vehicle. 
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TAPERED  ROLLER  BEARINGS 


GO! 


At  Points  of  Hard  Service 


Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bear- 
ings are  used  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  motor  vehicles  at  points 
of  hard  service : 

Transmission        Pinion  Shaft 
Front  Wheels       Differential 
Rear  Wheels     Steering  Knuckle 
Rear  Axle  Gears — Worm  Gear, 
Internal Gear.Bevel, and  Double 
Reduction. 

This  leadership  is  established  on 
the  tapered  principle  of  design, 
quality  of  manufacture,  perform- 
ance on  the  road,  and  service  to 
the  automotive  industry. 


In  goes  your  clutch !  The  full  power  of  your 
engine  leaps  into  action!  Tremendous  shock 
load  attacks  every  bearing  along  the  entire 
power  transmission  line!  And  at  the  dif- 
ferential, the  power  is  forced  to  turn  a  cor- 
ner on  its  way  to  the  rear  wheels. 

But  Timkens  are  on  the  job!  But  no 
combination  of  radial  and  thrust  load  can 
feaze  Timken  Tapered  Rollers.  They  out- 
last the  longest-lived  truck  ever  built.  And 
if  wear  ever  does  take  place,  easy  take-up 
makes  'em  good  as  new.  Timkens  stay  on 
the  job. 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING   COMPANY 

Canton,  Ohio 

Y    Complete  Bearings  Plants  at  Canton,  O.;  Columbus,  O.;  Birming-    ^Taj^ 
ham,   Eng.;  Paris,   France.       General  Offices,   Steel,   Rolling  and      3>/ 
Tube  Mills,  Canton,  O.  V 

Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  for  Passenger  Cars,   Trucks,   Tractors, 
Trailers,  Farm  Implements,  Machinery,  and  Industrial  Appliances 
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THERE'S  COOL 
COMFORT  and 
ECONOMY  in 
WEARING    SUITS 

made    from 


Young  men  enjoy  a 
world  of  comfort  and 
satisfaction  in 
PRIESTLEY'S  MO- 
HAIR during  the  hot 
days  of  summer. 


FULL  of  WEAR 
YET  LIGHT  AS  AIR 


Durable   as  a   Worsted. 
Dignified    in     appear- 
ance. 
S/i  ap  e-reta  in  ing . 
Seldom    need  pressing. 
No   laundering. 

Look  for  the  PRIESTLEY 
LABEL  sewed  inside  the 
coat.  It  identifies  the  fabric — 
guarantees      its       genuineness. 


FOR  SALE  BY  LEADING  CLOTHIERS 
AND  MERCHANT  TAILORS 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Still  others — Polish  women  these  were 
working  in  the  fields,  as  their  husbands 
worked,  directly  in  the  soil. 

Where  have  the  men  gone  who  were  on 
the  New  England  farms? 

Pointing  to  the  highway,  the  New  En- 
gland mother  will  answer  tersely,  "To  the 
roads."  And  then  you  remember  that  the 
Government  has  made  great  appropria- 
tions for  new  roads  and — if  you  have  driven 
through  the  back  roads — you  will  appre- 
ciate that  fact. 

On  the  highways,  then,  you  find  the 
farmers.  Why  not?  A  rugged,  grizzled 
veteran  of  half  a  century  or  more  of  crops 
talked  to  me  as  I  waited  for  the  road- 
scraper  to  turn.  "Me'n'  my  boy  are  get- 
ting fifteen  dollars  for  our  work  with  our 
team  of  horses,"  he  said.  "Why  shouldn't 
we  work  on  the  road?  We  have  a  'farm- 
yes,  and  I  planted  just  one-half  acre  of  it 
this  year!  I  can  take  care  of  that  and  do 
this  job,  too.  That'll  take  care  of  our 
table,  and  that's  all  I'm  going  to  do  this 
year.  ' 

"When  me'n'  the  boy  were  milking  fif- 
teen cows  a  day,  when  mother  was  caring 
for  the  milk,  and  we  were  working  fifteen 
hours  a  day,  we  were  lucky  if  we  cleared  up 
twelve  dollars  a  week  between  us.  This 
job  pays  fifteen  dollars  a  day — and  we  work 
nine  hours.  Plenty  time  after  that  for  gar- 
dening for  a  man  that  has  always  worked 
his  fifteen  hours  a  day  on  his  farm.  Who 
wouldn't  do  it,  as  things  are  to-day?" 

In  another  locality  the  farmers  are  all 
working  on  the  road  for  $4  and  $4.50  a  day. 
And  the  farm  mother,  with  a  vision  of 
more  comfort  and  luxury  than  she  had 
dreamed  of,  tends  her  garden  and  her 
chickens,  doing  as  much  as  she  can  of  the 
men's  work  alone  at  home. 

Altogether,  tho,  the  New  England  farmer 
and  the  New  England  farmer's  wife  are  in 
a  bad  way.  They  are  weary,  weary  of 
constant  effort  and  lack  of  cooperation. 
And  out  of  that  weariness  has  come  an 
apathy  that  says  as  plain  as  words:  "We'll 
raise  enough  for  ourselves  now,  and  you 
can  take  care  of  yourself.  We've  done  the 
best  that  we  can.  We  can  not  do  any 
more." 

Miss  Ellam's  discussion  of  the  strenuous- 
ness  of  the  life  of  the  farmer's  wife  and  its 
increased  responsibilities  since  the  decrease 
of  help  on  the  farm  leads  her  to  reflect 
upon  the  results  of  the  impairment  of  pro- 
duction brought  about  by  that  scarcity,  in 
which  connection  she  quotes  Professor  J.  W. 
Sanborn,  an  agriculturist  familiar  with  both 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  sides  of 
farming.     He  says: 

"Instead  of  producing  we  are  buying 
to-day  from  those  foreign  markets  that  are 
coming  to  our  doors.  What  is  to  be  the 
result? 

"As  I  see  it,  it  means  one  of  two  things. 
It  means  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
farmer  must  have  the  short  hours  and  the 
long  pay-envelop  to  compete  with  city 
labor,  and  that  the  city  people  will  pay 
higher  than  they  ever  paid  before  for  food- 
stuffs for  the  next  two  years.  It  means 
either  that  or  cheaper  shipping-rates  and 
a  more  liberal  patronage  of  the  European 
markets.  If  you  do  that  you  eliminate 
your  farmer,  you  drive  him  out  of  business, 
and  you  abolish  one  of  the  finest  and  oldest 
institutions  of  your  democracy! 


"I  say  these  are  alternatives,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  world  will  actually 
come  to  that  pass.  Lower  wages,  forced 
down  by  European  labor,  will  solve  the 
situation  in  time,  I  believe,  and  make  it 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  secure  the  labor 
that  he  must  have  if  he  is  to  do  business 
on  the  scale  that  the  world  needs.  All  of 
that  takes  time.  The  farmer  has  been 
decreasing  his  production  year  by  year. 
If  this  situation  maintains  he  will  continue 
to  decrease  it,  year  by  year.  But  in  either 
case  it  will  take  time  for  him  to  get  it  back 
again. 

"The  only  farmer  who  can  get  by  to-day 
is  the  man  who  works  his  farm  alone,  with 
his  wife  and  his  family.  He  can  raise  enough 
to  eat  and  take  care  of  himself." 

"Why,  then,  does  the  farmer  stay  on  the 
farm?"  was  asked. 

"Because  it  is  the  only  independent  life 
in  the  world,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
"The  farmer,  as  a  boy,  is  trained  to  con- 
structive thinking  and  planning. 

"Take  my  Ann  Arbor  friend,  down  here. 
Where  else  could  he  live  the  independent 
life  that  he  lives  on  his  farm?  If  he  worked 
in  the  city,  standing  behind  a  counter  in  a 
store  perhaps,  he  would  be  only  one  cog  in 
a  big  machine,  only  one  spoke  in  the  wheel, 
not  even  allowed  to  think  for  himself  per- 
haps. On  his  farm,  when  he  gets  up  in  the 
morning  he  has  to  plan  his  day,  and  he  has 
to  plan  the  details  of  a  very  intricate,  subtle 
business,  for  that  is  what  farming  is,  when 
it  is  carried  out  as  it  should  be. 

"The  young  woman  is  beginning  to  see 
the  possibility  of  the  farm  and  the  advan- 
tages of  farm  life,  where  her  brother  failed 
to  see  it  as  yet.  She  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  the  only  safe  place  to  live  and  to 
raise  a  family,  and  she  is  beginning  to  be 
more  contented  with  the  farm  and  with 
farm  life.  Of  course,  with  some  of  us,  our 
farms  are  held,  and  always  will  be,  for 
sentimental  reasons. 

"There  are  statistics  to  prove  the  value 
of  the  farm,"  continued  the  speaker.  "Our 
birth-rate  is  not  high  in  New  Hampshire, 
but  we  have  absolutely  no  infant  mortality. 
No  one  ever  dies  under  twenty-one,  and 
no  old  people  die  under  seventy-five.  So 
there  are  compensations." 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  put  into 
forceful  words  by  Leslie  R.  Smith,  master 
of  the  State  grange  of  Massachusetts: 

"The  farmer  worked  himself  to  death 
during  the  war,  because  it  was  his  patriotic 
duty.  His  wife  worked  in  the  fields,  his 
daughters  drove  the  hay-rake  and  the  cul- 
tivator, and  they  all  did  it  cheerfully  and 
well,  because  it  was  for  their  country  and 
it  was  one  way  that  they  could  help.  And 
the  farmer  believed  then  that  when  the  war 
was  over  conditions  would  return  to  normal, 
and  he  could  secure  the  help  that  he  needed 
on  his  farm.  The  war  is  over,  but  the  help 
is  not  to  be  had,  and  the  farmer  is  weary 
and  overburdened.  He  does  not  intend 
that  his  women  shall  work  as  they  did 
before,  nor  will  he  work  himself  that  way 
any  longer. 

"The  point  that  every  one  forgets,  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  production  or 
non-production,  is  that  no  country  can  live 
without  its  agriculture.  The  most  success- 
ful nations  in  the  world  are  those  that  are 
rich  in  their  agricultural  facilities.  Cities 
have  fallen  and  countries  gone  to  ruin  before 
now  when  agriculture  failed.  What  will 
happen  if  the  man  who  has  high  wages  in 
his  pockets  goes  to  market  to  purchase 
food  and  finds  no  food  there?  He  can't 
eat  the  money;  it  will  do  neither  him  nor 
his  family   any   good   that  way. 
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ISelieving  the  PuMiC 

will  welcome  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  LaFayette,  we 
print  a  summary  from  a  review 
of  this  car  written  by  an  eminent 
technical  critic  and  published 
in  a  leading  automotive  journal. 

The  observing  eye  reads  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  LaFayette 
many  evidences  of  the  influence 
of  the  marked  engineering  devel- 
opment during  the  past  five 
years. — /  cite  examples  which 
are  typical: 

a  A  very  simple  eight-cylinder 
engine,  notable  for  "Its  clean  de- 
sign, unusual  accessibility  and 
reduction  in  number  of  parts. 

*  The  general  use  of  alloy  steel 
forgings  instead  of  the  conven- 
tional  malleable  iron   casting. 

{  The  achievement  of  lightness 
by  the  introduction  of  hollow 
alloy  steel  shafts  to  replace 
solid  shafts. 

d  The  incorporation  of  new- 
aluminum  alloys. 

«  The  elimination  of  all  driving 
gears  in  the  engine  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  small  gears 
which  operate  the  distributor. 

'  The  enclosure  of  all  moving 
parts  for  protection  against 
dust  and  oil,  this  construction 
applying  to  the  entire  cycle  of 
movements  from  the  engine  to 
the  rear  axle. 

«  Use  of  straight  rods:  not  one 
bent  rod  in  the  entire  car. 

A  Power  travels  in  a  straight  line 
from  engine  to  rear  axle. 

•  Lubrication  has  been  greatly 
simplified  and  the  number  of 
lubrication  points  reduced. 


'     The  use  of  ball  and  socket  self- 
adjusting  joints  on  control  rods. 

Among  the  following  points  of 
design  will  be  recognized  many 
features  which  have  originated 
and  are  exclusive  with  the 
LaFayette, several  of  them  val- 
uable contributions  to  the  science 
of  automotive  engineering. 

3  A  hollow  crankshaft  of  large 
diameter  with  five  bearings—a 
bearing  on  each  side  of  each 
crank,  one  factor  which  makes 
possible  extremely  high  speeds 
and  increases  life. 

A  hollow  crankshaft  with  six- 
teen cams,  one  for  each  valve. 

The  lubrication  of  camshaft 
bearings  by  oil  under  pressure. 
Valve  tappets  operate  directly 
on  cams  without  rocker  arms, 
and  necessary  angle  of  valves 
brings  the  valve  ports  closer  to 
center  of  combustion  space, 
thus  increasing  thermal  and 
valve  efficiency  at  all  speeds. 

Front  end  chains  adjustable 
from  outside  of  crankcase — a 
patented  device. 

Advanced  type  of  manifolding. 
Exhaust  manifolds  cast  inte- 
grally with  cylinder  blocks. 
Exhaust  gases  led  away  from 
lower  side  of  each  block  by 
single  connection. 

LaFayette    patented    dual- 
action     water     pump     direct- 
driven    from    the    crankshaft,  ' 
eliminating  all  gears  and  their 
attendant  auxiliaries. 

Thermostatically  controlled  air 
circulation  keeps  engine  cool 
for  quietness,  while  exhaust- 
heated  intake  ensures  proper 
vaporization  of  fuel. 


— * 


Vertical  radiator  shutters  ther- 
mostatically controlled. 
LaFayette  patented  compen- 
sated fan  drive,  without  lubri- 
cation. 

LaFayette  patented  device 
for  removing  water  and  sedi- 
ment from  oil,  without  remov- 
ing oil  pan  or  draining  oil 
supply. 

Pressure  relief  valve  integral 
with  oil  pump,  circulating  only 
oil  actually  used  in  lubrication, 
thus  adding  to  life  of  oil 
supply. 

Oil  which  passes  through  large, 
hollow  crankshaft  tends  to  cool 
connecting  rod  bearings  as  well 
as  lubricate  them. 

Front  axle  of  reversed  Elliott 
type. 

Torque  tube  which  relieves 
rear  springs  of  every  duty 
except  springing  car  and  pre- 
vents chattering  of  brakes. 

No  slotted  links  in  brake  con- 
trol rods. 

Rear  spring  shackles  always  in 
tension,  which  tends  to  elim- 
inate rattle. 

Pinion  and  sector  type  of  brake 
equalizing  differential.  Dust- 
proof,  fool-proof  construction 
— a  positive  mechanical  device 
ensuring  uniform  reliability  of 
brake  equalization;  prevents 
skidding. 

Speedometer  drive  enclosed  in 
transmission. 

HE  dignity  of  the  LaFayette 
in  its  physical  aspect  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  performance,  conse- 
quent upon  the  excellence  of  its 
engineering,  have  given  it  rank 
among  the  finest  motor  cars  of 
the  world. 


Lafayette  motors  company  at  acars  hhi  i 
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THE  "AMERICA'S"  CUP   AGAIN   IN   PERIL 


OX   A   CERTAIN    DAY   soon   the   midsummer   sun   will 
beat  down  on  the  flashing  whiteness  of  two  huge  spreads 
of  canvas  and  two  yachts,  off  Sandy  Hook,  each  bearing 
the  honor  of  its  country,  in  a  race  for  the  most  ancient  of  inter- 
national trophies— the  America's  cup.     It  will  be  the  thirteenth 
contest  between  America  and 
England  for   the  possession 
of    this    trophy,    which    for 
sixty-nine     years     has     re- 
mained here.     It  will  be  the 
fourth  event  of  the  kind  in 
which    Sir    Thomas    Lipton 
appears   as  a   challenger  in 
an  effort  to  restore  the  cup 
to  the  English.     Three  times 
before  his  boats  have  gone 
down  to  defeat  lief  ore  Amer- 
ican boat-building  superior- 
ity or  skill  in  sailing.     But 
the  doughty  challenger  has 
not    been    discouraged.      It 
seems   that   almost   as   soon 
as  he  has  lost  a  race  he  has 
begun  to  lay  plans  for  an- 
other.   The  contest  that  was 
to    have    taken    place    as    a 
result    of    his    challenge    in 
1914    came    to    naught    be- 
cause of   the  war.     His  re- 
quest for  a  race  in  1919  was 
refused,   but    he   issued   an- 
other challenge  early  in  the 
present  year,  which  was  ac- 
cepted,  and   he   is  on  hand 
now  apparently  as  confident 
of  success  with  his  Shamrock 
I Y  as  if  he  had  never  suffered 
a  defeat  in  his  life.     "I've 
had  many  a  try  and  many 
a    defeat,    but    this    time    I 
think    I    have    got    them," 
he  is  reported  to  have  said 
in  a  recent  interview  in  Lon- 
don;    and   a   few    days   ago 
when    he    arrived    in    New 

York,  smiling  and  hearty,  in  spite  of  his  seventy  years,  he 
replied  to  a  question  as  to  his  chances  of  winning,  "I  think  I 
have  a  good  chance  if  she  will  hold  together."  Just  how  anxious 
the  veteran  sportsman  is  to  win  this  cup  is  indicated  by  the 
statement,  credited  to  him,  "I'd  give  my  last  shilling  to  win  the 
America's  cup."  Seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last 
cup  series  was  held.  It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that 
the  event  this  year  is  attracting  so  much  interest  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  and  especially  in  America.  The  number  of  yacht- 
ing enthusiasts  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  former  races  has 
been  augmented  since  the  last  series  by  many  who  were  too 
young  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  cup  contest  in  1903. 
"For  such  as  these,"  writes  Lawrence  Perry  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "it  might  be  said  that  of  all  events  the  series  for 
the  blue  ribbon  of  the  seas  contains  more  of  the  elements  of 
real  romance  than  anything  in  the  world's  calendar  of  sport." 
Mr.  Perry  continues: 


THE    CHALLENGER. 

The  Shamrock  IV  is  the  largest  boat  ever  sent  here  in  quest  of  the 
America's  cup.  Though  somewhat  freakishly  built,  she  can  go  like  a 
torpedo-boat,   and    is    regarded    as    an    extremely  dangerous    opponent. 


Primarily  there  are  the  lure  of  the  sea  and  the  luster  of  sea- 
born tradition.  Since  man  first  went  on  the  water  in  hollowed 
logs  the  matter  of  relative  speed  has  ever  been  a  vital  issue. 
And  so  it  has  come  down  to  us  with  appeal  undiminished  and 
thrill  unmitigated.  Traditions  of  the  America's  cup-races 
people   the  ocean  off   Sandy   Hook   with   thousands   of  ardent 

enthusiasts  loading  yachts, 
tugs,  and  excursion  steam- 
ers to  the  guards — an  armada 
so  great  that  often  enough 
the  free  movement  of  the 
racing  craft  has  known  inter- 
ference. This  year  will  see 
the  same  scene — albeit  per-  • 
haps  on  a  reduced  scale, 
since  the  government  re- 
strictions as  to  the  number 
of  passengers  a  vessel  may 
carry  may  deter  not  a  few 
excursion  -  promoters  from 
chartering  craft  to  follow 
the  racing  yachts. 

In  any  event  there  is  cer- 
tain to  be  such  a  foregather- 
ing of  craft  of  all  sorts  as 
Sandy  Hook  has  not  wit- 
nessed since  1903.  And  to 
keep  them  from  encroaching 
upon  the  course,  the  Govern- 
ment, as  usual,  will  dispatch 
revenue  cutters  and  destroy- 
ers in  sufficient  numbers. 
The  defending  yacht  and 
attending  craft  will  go  down 
to  the  Hook,  anchoring  in 
the  Horse  Shoe  several'  days 
before  the  day  set  for  the 
first  race  and  will  indulge 
in  spins  designed  to  provide 
the  final  test  to  mast,  spar, 
and  rigging.  Shamrock  IV 
will  also  make  her  anchorage 
in  the  Horse  Shoe  between 
trials  outside.  It  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  the  two 
rivals  will  pass  each  other 
often  enough,  with  the  usual 
dipping  of  flags  and  other 
manifestations  of  maritime 
courtesy. 

On  the  day  of  the  race — 
the  series  is  to  be  three  out 
of  five — the  rival  sloops  will 
proceed  out  to  a  mark  laid 
between  the  stern  of  the 
yacht  which  is  to  serve  as  the  race-committee  boat  and  the 
Ambrose  Lightship.  The  first  race,  in  pursuance  of  tradition, 
will  be  a  beat  into  the  wind  of  fifteen  miles  and  a  run  before 
the  wind  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  starting-point.  The  race  com- 
mittee, having  studied  weather  conditions,  direction  of  the  wind, 
etc.,  will  set  signals  announcing  the  course,  and  forthwith 
Captain  Blix,  the  New  York  Yacht  Club's  racing  superinten- 
dent, will  set  forth  in  a  swift  craft  to  lay  the  marks,  as  indicated 
by  signal-flags  flown  from  the  race-committee's  boat. 

*  Some  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  set  for  the  start  a  whistle 
blast  will  be  blown— the  preparatory  signal.  Ten  minutes  later 
will  come  the  warning  signal,  and  then  in  five  minutes  will  come 
the  signal  for  the  yachts  to  cross  the  line. 

In  the  meantime  the  racers  will  have  been  jockeying  for  the 
advantage  of  the  start,  which  under  certain  conditions,  especially 
in  the  start  to  windward,  means  a  great  deal.  This  is  always 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  thrilling  parts  of  the  contests. 
Like  great  gulls  the  yachts  swoop  across  the  bounding  ^waters, 
luffing,  jibing,  tacking — always  with  an  eye  to  gaining  the 
advantage.     Time  and  again  the  racers  come  dangerously  close, 
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WHAT  /S  A  PNEUMATIC 

TRUCK  Ti  RE 


WHEN  the  first  pneu- 
matic truck  tires  the 
world  had  ever  seen  ap- 
peared on  the  streets  of 
Detroit  in  July,  1911, 
people  called  them 
"balloons." 

The  idea  of  putting  a 
heavy  truck  on  air  was 
so  far  in  advance  of  any- 
thing the  automobile 
world  had  yet  thought 
of  that  it  took  time  for 
people  to  grasp  it. 

Even  today  there  is 
still  a  confusion  in  some 
people's    minds    as    to 


exactly  what  constitutes 
a  pneumatic  truck  tire. 

*         *         * 

Before  it  produced 
the  first  pneumatic  truck 
tires  ever  made,  the 
United  States  Rubber 
Company  knew  that  an 
overgrown  passenger  car 
tire  would  never  solve 
the  truck  owner's  tire 
problem. 

What  it  started  with 
was  an  idea — the  idea 
of  creating  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  a  tire — a  truck 
pneumatic — designed  to 


meet  trucking  conditions 
and  not  merely  market 
conditions. 


* 


* 


The  U.  S.  Nobby  Cord 
of  today  is  the  pioneer 
pneumatic  truck  tire — lin- 
eal descendant  of  the 
first  of  its  kind — brought 
out  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company  in 
1911,  after  two  years 
spent  in  developing  it. 

There  is  a  difference 
between  pioneering  a 
tire  and  pioneering  a 
market. 


US.  Pneumatic  Truck  It  res 

Rubber  Company 


United  States 


Fifty- three 
Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
Thirty-five  Branches 


J  t 
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SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


ANY  house 
made  snu&  in 
ANY  Weather 

Economical  -warmth 
is  assured  where  a 
Richardson  &  Boynton 
Co.  Boiler  or  Furnace 
guards  your  fuel 
supply. 

We  do  more  than  sell 
you  a  heating  plant. 
Ours  is  the  service  of 
warmth  giving  to 
America's  great  in- 
doors. 

This  means  the  use 
of  every  good  system 
of  heating  and  many 
types  of  apparatus. 
So  that  your  particular  home 
is  the  deciding  factor  and  we 
allot  to  that  the  heating  system 
best  suited  to  it. 

If  you  write  us,  we  will  send 
you  literature 
to  aid  you  in 
your  selec- 
tion of  heat- 
i  n  g  and 
cooking  ap- 
paratus. We 
also  make  the 
Richardson 
Automatic 
Garage 
Heater  and 
Richardson 
Laundry 
Tank  Heater. 

Richardson  &   Boynton   Co. 

Established  1837 
258-260  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

98  Federal  St.,  Boston 

171-173  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 

1332  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 

Rochester  Providence 

L.  D.  Check  in  Square 

Address  nearest  office 

I  am  interested  in 

□  Richardson  Heating  Apparatus 

□  Ranges  □  Garage  Heaters 

G   Laundry  Tank  Heaters 

Name 

A ddress  


sweeping  away  at  the  moment  when  every 
observer  is  holding  his  breath.  Then  at 
length  the  starting  signals:  the  yachts  turn 
to  cross  the  line  in  order  as  success  in  the 
preliminary  jockeying  has  determined.  A 
great  chorus  of  whistle-blasts  goes  up.  The 
excursion  fleet  goes  kiting  over  the  ocean 
in  pursuit  of  the  racers,  while  the  gov- 
ernment craft,  dashing  here,  there,  every- 
where, keep  them  in  the  way  1  hey  should  go. 
With  the  wind  breezing  on  throughout 
the  thirty-mile  course  there  comes  to 
observers  a  constant  succession  of  brave 
impressions,  impressions  that  one  remem- 
bers  forever. 

The  first  cup  race  took  place  in  England 
some  sixty-nine  years  ago  and  was  won 
by  the  schooner  America — whence  the 
term  "the  America's  cup."  A  brief  ac- 
count of  that  event  and  the  boat  that  came 
off  with  the  honors  is  given  by  Edwin  A. 
Goewey  in  Leslie's  Weekly  (New  York): 

'Tis  early  summer  in  the  year  1851 — 
June  21,  to  be  exact.  The  day  is  fair 
and  the  skies  are  blue,  and  out  from  Sandy 
Hook  into  the  sun-kissed  waters  of  the 
broad  Atlantic  sails  the  good  old  schooner 
America,  under  command  of  "Old  Dick" 
Brown,  among  the  most  famous  pilots  of 
the  day,  and  with  Commodore  John  C. 
Stevens,  representing  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  aboard.  There  is  some  cere- 
mony attendant  upon  the  departure  of 
the  craft  which  is  to  put  to  the  test  the 
sailing  prowess  of  the  best  English  boats, 
but  probably  none  who  bids  bon  voyage  to 
the  sturdy  and  ambitious  American  sailor- 
men  even  dreams  that  within  a  few  weeks 
their  accomplishments  will  be  such  that 
their  influence  will  affect  international 
yacht  racing  for  considerably  more  than 
half  a  century. 

Twenty  days  after  her  departure  from 
Sandy  Hook  the  America  reaches  Havre, 
where  she  is  refitted,  and  then  proceeds  to 
Cowes,  arriving  there  on  August  1. 

The  English  cutter  Laverock,  one  of  the 
best  boats  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron, 
comes  out  to  meet  the  visitor  from  the 
United  States,  but  in  beating  back  to  port 
is  so  badly  worsted  that  the  entire  English 
yachting  world  is  amazed  and  shocked. 
The  result  of  this  single  showing  of  the 
American  craft  is  that  Commodore  Stevens 
can,  for  a  few  weeks,  obtain  no  matches. 
On  August  21,  however,  he  is  afforded  an 
opporutnity  to  demonstrate  the  real  class 
of  the  America  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
English  squadron's  open  regatta. 

The  course  is  around  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  when  the  first  leg  is  run  the  America 
shows  her  heels  in  these  twelve  miles  to 
everything  in  the  fleet  except  four,  and 
these,  by  keeping  close  together,  keep  her 
from  passing.  But  as  the  flying  craft  come 
on  the  Avind  at  the  Xab  Lightship,  the 
Yankee  entry  soon  leaves  them  astern. 
The  result  of  the  race  is  graphically  de- 
scribed in  a  brief  conversation  which  is 
destined  to  become  a  classic  in  yachting 
history.  The  Queen,  who  awaits  eagerly 
for  news  of  the  match,  learns  that  the 
America  has  triumphed.  Her  next  inquiry 
is  for  the  name  of  the  boat  which  finished 
second. 

"Alas,  your  Majesty,"  replies  the  atten- 
dant, "there  is  no  second." 

Thus  the  America  won  the  celebrated 
trophy,   a   cup   which   originally   cost  but 


fifty  guineas,  but  which  to  Americans  long 
has  been  of  priceless  value.  It  was  not  the 
Queen's  Cup,  however,  as  it  often  has  been 
erroneously  called.  It  was  a  cup  offered 
by  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  for  that  par- 
ticular race.  But  the  trophy  was  as  splen- 
didly won  as  if  it  had  been  the  Queen's 
Cup,  and  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  En- 
glish to  regain  it  indicate  the  value  they 
place  upon  it. 

The  America's  Cup  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  in 
1857,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  deed 
of  gift  prescribing  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  English  challengers  could  com- 
pete for  it.  Yacht  racing  really  was  in  its 
infancy  in  1851,  when  the  America  was 
sent  to  England.  There  were  many  more 
yachts  in  England  than  in  the  United 
States,  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  being 
an  established  institution;    but  the  racing 


THE  AMERICA'S  CUP, 

The  trophy  which  American  yachtsmen  have 

held  for   nearly  sixty-nine  years,   and  which 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton   hopes  to   take  back    to 

England  this  summer. 


game  was  on  a  comparatively  low  plane  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  interna- 
tional contests  were  entirely  new. 

The  America  was  modeled  and  built  by 
George  Steers,  a  clever  young  designer  of 
that  day,  for  a  syndicate  composed  of 
Commodore  Stevens,  his  brother,  Edwin 
A.  Stevens,  George  L.  Schuyler,  Col.  James 
A.  Hamilton,  J.  Beekman  Finley,  and 
Hamilton  Wilkes,  all  members  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  then  less  than  seven 
years  old.  The  principal  incentive  for 
sending  the  America  abroad  was  that  its 
owners  wished  the  United  States  to  do 
something  which  would  attract  attention 
in  England  while  the  World's  Fair  was 
being  held  in  London  in  1851. 

Built  to  represent  this  country  abroad, 
the  Steers  boat  was  appropriately  named 
the  America.  However,  at  first  she  ap- 
peared to  be  a  dismal  failure  as  a  racer, 
and  in  the  trials  was  most  decisively  beaten 
by  the  Maria.  The  test,  tho,  hardly  was 
a  fair  one,  for  the  great  sloop  Avith  her 
enormous  mainsail  should  have  been  ex- 
pected to  beat  the  schooner  with  her  wind- 
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Hydraulic  Steel  Buildings 


Think  of  the  convenience  and  the  saving  in  being  provided  with 
much-needed  storage  or  manufacturing  space  when    you   need   it 

— now! 

Thus  avoiding  all  delays  in  waiting  for  materials.  Due  to  stand- 
ardization and  large  stocks,  Hydraulic  Steel  Buildings  are  shipped 
promptly 

— now! 

A  new  building  exactly  meeting  your  requirements  erected  so 
quickly  that  it  seems  to  spring  up  almost  overnight.  Only  a  few 
men,  inexperienced,  are  needed —no  labor  difficulties.  Your  own 
men  can  handle  the  work 

— now! 

Just  ask  our  nearest  district  office  for  details 

— now! 


THE    HYDRAULIC    STEELCRAFT    COMPANY 

of  THE   HYDRAULIC   STEEL  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of 
Standardized    Pressed  Steel   Buildings;  Wall,  Column,  Sewer, 
Tunnel,  House,   Arch   Pan   and    Flat   Slab  Forms;  Channels; 
Column  Guards;    Reinforcing  liars;    and  Concrete  Conveyors. 

Branch  Sales  Offices: 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 

Singer  Building        Fisher  Building         Book  Building         lira  rat    Building 
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ward  driving  power  divided  into  two  sails. 
Such  details,  however,  were  not  seen  so 
clearly  in  those  days,  and  for  a  time  the 
racing  future  of  the  America  hung  in  the 
balance.  After  a  time  a  compromise  was 
effected  and,  fortunately  for  her  backers 
and  American  yachting,  the  challenger  was 
sent  abroad  to  win  everlasting  glory. 

After  something  more  than  eighteen 
years  the  English  yachtsmen  concluded 
to  try  to  regain  the  trophy.  James  Ash- 
bury  challenged  for  his  schooner  Cambria. 
The  race  took  place  in  1870  with  the  Cam- 
bria pitted  against  the  twenty-three  schoon- 
ers of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  The 
American  schooner  Magic  won,  the  Cam- 
bria coming  in  eighth.  Races,  all  won  by 
the  Americans,  took  place  intermittently 
from  that  time  on  until  1893,  when  the 
Dunraven  series  was  begun,  the  challenger 
being  Lord  Dunraven  with  Valkyrie  II. 
The  first  race  was  won  by  the  American 
Vigilant.  Two  years  later  Lord  Dun- 
raven tried  again  with  Valkyrie  III,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  first  test  by  the  De- 
fender, and  in  the  second  match  was  ruled 
out  on  account  of  a  foul.  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton  appeared  as  a  challenger  in  1899. 
We  read  then: 

The  first  of  Lipton's  challengers  was  the 
Shamrock,  but  the  Columbia  defeated  her 
in  the  match  by  winning  three  straight 
without  extreme  exertion.  In  1901  Sir 
Thomas  came  again  with  the  Shamrock  II, 
and  again  was  beaten  in  three  straight 
races  by  the  same  old  Columbia. 

Two  years  later  he  brought  to  Ameri- 
can waters  the  Shamrock  III,  but  the 
Reliance  proved  her  superiority  easily,  and 
the  America's  cup  remained  undisturbed. 
The  fact  that  all  of  the  yachts  used  by 
Lipton  were  mere  racing  machines  finally 
brought  about  a  reaction  in  favor  of  a  more 
serviceable  type  of  boat,  and  by  mutual 
agreement  the  Shamrock  IV  was  built  on 
entirely  new  lines.  On  this  side  of  the 
water  the  Resolute  and  Vanitie,  the  prin- 
cipal candidates  for  the  honor  of  defending 
the  cup,  were  built  to  correspond. 

However,  three  successive  defeats  ap- 
peared to  check  the  ambitions  of  Sir 
Thomas,  and  fie  remained  passive  for  ten 
years.  Then  he  suddenly  challenged  again, 
and  mutually  satisfactory  terms  soon  were 
agreed  upon.  On  July  18,  1914,  the  newest 
Shamrock  set  sail  to  cross  the  ocean,  con- 
voyed by  Lipton's  famous  steam-yacht 
Erin,  later  torpedoed  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  challenger  reached  the  Azores  in  ten 
days  and  reached  these  shores  safely 
August  10.  The  race  was  to  take  place  in 
September,  as  it  was  at  first  thought  that 
the  beginning  of  the  war  would  bring  about 
only  a  brief  postponement,  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  hostilities  made  it  imperative 
to  put  the  match  aside  to  be  settled  in  the 
indefinite  future. 

A  set  of  somewhat  complicated  rules 
govern  yacht  racing.  Among  other  things, 
there  is  always  a  question  of  time  allow- 
ance where  designers  do  not  build  under 
the  same  classification.  In  Mr.  Perry's 
article  in  The  Post  we  are  told  that  the 
system  of  time  allowance  in  vogue  between 


1885  and  1903  encouraged  yachtsmen  to 
build  freak  boats  in  which  what  he  calls 
"wholesomeness"  of  design  was  sacrificed 
to  attain  speed.     He  goes  on  to  explain: 

To  be  specific,  the  time  allowance  which 
cup  yachts — any  racing  yachts,  in  fact — 
gave  to  smaller  craft  was  based  on  water- 
line  length  and  sail  area.  In  the  case  of 
boats  built  to  sail  in  America's  cup  races 
designers  thereof  were  restricted  to  a  water- 
line  length  not  to  exceed  ninety  feet.  Pro- 
vided a  designer  observed  this  stipulation, 
he  could  make  his  hull  as  broad  and  as 
deep  as  he  wished,  and  above  could  arrange 
for  any  expanse  of  sail  he  saw  fit. 

The  result  was  a  very  pronounced  ten- 
dency toward  extreme  types  of  racing- 
boats,  craft  characterized  by  wide  beam 
and  length  on  deck,  extensive  draft,  and 
an  enormous  spread  of  sail.  Reliance  was 
the  last  word  in  sloops  of  the  sort.  There 
never  was  such  a  cleverly  designed  racing- 
machine.  With  a  water-line  length  of  [89 
feet  8  inches,  her  length  on  deck  was  145 
feet,  her  beam  (breadth)  27  feet,  and  her 
draft  about  twenty  feet.  The  hull  was 
quite  flat  and  her  bilges  hard.  She  was 
not  a  scow,  but  she  approximated  the  scow 
type.  She  cost  at  least  $175,000  to  build; 
to  handle  her  in  a  race  a  crew  of  half  a 
hundred  men  was  required,  and  she  was 
useless  for  anything  save  racing. 

In  the  years  following  the  series  in  which 
Reliance  participated — 1903 — there  came 
a  strong  reaction  among  American  yachts- 
men for  racing  rules  with  respect  to  time 
allowance  which  would  produce  a  saner 
boat.  It  will  have  been  noted  that  the 
old  rule  under  which  Reliance  and  other 
cup  yachts  were  built  — water  -line  length 
and  sail  area — produced  a  racer  of  small 
displacement  compared  to  the  area  of  sail; 
in  other  words,  a  freakish  boat.  The  new 
rule — under  provisions  of  which  the  1920 
cup  races  will  be  measured — favors  dis- 
placement and  produces  a  boat  with  fuller 
and  deeper  underwater  body  (more  of  a 
hull)  and  sharp  ends,  as  compared  to  the 
full  overhanging  ends  of  the  older  tj^pe. 
For  one  thing  a  boat  such  as  Reliance  car- 
ried nearly  seventeen  thousand  square  feet 
of  sail,  as  against  sail  spreads  of  from  nine 
thousand  to  eleven  thousand  square  feet  in 
cup-racers  of  the  older  type.  She  could 
not  have  carried  so  much  sail  under  the 
present  rule  without  yielding  a  prohibitive 
time  allowance  to  a  more  conservative 
rival. 

Sir  Thomas's  yacht,  the  Shamrock  IV, 
is  said  to  be  a  wonderful  boat.  Altho  she 
had  been  laid  up  in  a  South  Brooklyn  ship- 
yard for  more  than  five  years,  ever  since 
coming  here  in  1914,  she  was  found  in  ex- 
cellent shape  when  the  work  of  refitting 
began.  Her  110-foot  mahogany  hull  had 
not  deteriorated,  her  aluminum  frames  were 
in  perfect  condition,  and  the  same  sails  with 
which  she  started  out  will  be  used  this 
summer.  It  is  said  that  she  is  not  what 
may  be  termed  "wholesome,"  however, 
being,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Perry,  "as 
much  of  a  racing  craft  as  her  designer 
dared  to  lay  down  in  view  of  the  rules 
upon  which  time  allowance  will  be  based." 
He  gives  the  following  description: 

Her  construction  in  many  respects  in- 
trigues one's  interest.  The  scow  sugges- 
tion of  her  hull  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  keel  is  of  extra  length;  it  suggests  a 
fence  built  along  the  bottom  of  the  sloop. 
The  stern  is  low  and  flat  to  the  water. 


The  floor  of  the  hull  is  flat,  the  bilges  hard. 
,On  the  water  she  sits,  flat  as  a  frog.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  she  is  the  first 
challenger  ever  built  to  carry  a  center- 
board.  No  one  really  knows,  but  experts 
estimate  that  Shamrock  will  carry  at  least 
eleven  thousand  square  feet  of  sail.  If  she 
isn't  a  freak  she  has  all  the  appearances  of 
one.  Nicholson,  the  designer,  has  spoken 
of  her  as  the  "glorious  adventure."  She 
looks  to  be  all  of  that.  Tests  on  the  other 
side  have  established  the  fact  that  she  can 
go  to  windward  like  a  torpedo-boat,  and 
that  in  a  strong  wind  she  is  furiously  swift. 
All  in  all,  one  gets  the  impression  that  she 
is  an  extremely  dangerous  craft,  one  more 
likely  to  gratify  Lipton's  long-cheri she'd 
hopes  of  winning  the  cup  than  any  craft 
he  ever  brought  to  this  country. 


LITTLE  TRIFLES  THAT  MAKE  THE 
UMPIRE'S  JOB  ENDURABLE 

A  SENSE  of  humor  is  what  saves  the 
-^*-  baseball  umpire  from  suffering  seri- 
ous damage  at  his  somewhat  thankless 
job,  in  the  opinion  of  Bob  Hart,  recently 
appointed  umpire  of  the  National  League 
and  considered  the  ablest  arbiter  in  the 
American  Association.  Of  course,  his  chest- 
protector  and  his  mask  and  shin-guards 
help  against  assaults  from  without,  but 
these  safeguards  afford  no  protection 
against  the  pressure  imposed  on  the  um- 
pire's nervous  system  by  the  nagging  and 
fretting  of  unreasonable  players  and  the 
jibes  and  taunts  of  equally  unreasonable 
fans.  If  the  umpire  took  seriously  every 
thrust  made  at  him  by  player  and  fan, 
both  intent  on  making  him  a  public  goat, 
his  emotions  would  strangle  him,  or,  if  he 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  free  himself 
from  the  oppressive  surge,  he  would  in  all 
likelihood  "blow  up,"  like  an  overcharged 
boiler.  Such  a  calamity  is  averted,  how- 
ever, by  his  saving  sense  of  humor,  which 
acts  as  a  safety-valve.  We  are  told  that 
Umpire  Hart  carries  a  little  note-book 
around  with  him  and  when  a  fan  or  player 
springs  anything  worth  while  he  jots  it 
down.  We  learn  further  that  when,  in  the 
drab,  drear  days  of  winter  the  umpire  feels 
in  need  of  a  tonic  he  reads  this  book  and 
is  much  refreshed  thereby.  Occasionally  a 
few  of  the  best-known  umpires  in  the 
country  get  together  for  a  little  jollifica- 
tion at  which  Hart  always  regales  the  com- 
pany with  a  few  of  the  latest  and  choicest 
additions  to  his  book.  Some  time  ago  he 
related  some  of  these  odd  experiences  to 
Bruce  Dudley,  who  reproduces  them  in 
The  Baseball  Magazine  (New  York)  as 
follows : 

Hart  thinks  that  Bill  Byron's  story  of 
his  run-in  with  Snodgrass  and  McGraw 
not  so  very  long  ago  is  one  of  the  best. 
Here's  the  yarn  as  Byron  tells  it: 

"The  game  was  played  in  New  York  on 
a  very  hot  day  and  Snodgrass  was  not  in 
good  humor.  I  called  a  third  strike  on  him 
and  he  boiled  over. 

"'You're  a  blankety  blank  blank,'  he 
said  to  me. 

"'You'll  find  the  clubhouse  in  the  same 
old  spot,'  I  said  to  him.  He  hung  around 
the  plate  and  McGraw  came  running  up. 
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it's  the  matter,  Mr.  Byron?'  he 


dgrass  is  out  of  the  game,'  I 
i  him. 

y?'  he  inquired, 
used  foul  words  to  me.' 
at  did  he  say?' 

.aid  I  was  a ' '  blankety  blank  blank. " 
1,  I  think  he's  right  about  it,' 
McGraw. 

n  Snodgrass  will  have  company  to 
house,'  I  promised. 
r  mouthed  around,  showing  no  in- 
.  to  be  on  their  way  and  I  pulled 
watch.  As  you  know  I  lost  half 
refinger  on  the  right  hand  years  ago, 
n  I  placed  the  finger  in  my  pocket 
the  watch  on  them,  Snodgrass  ex- 
' Oh,  look  at  his  finger!  It's  wore 
i  pulling  his  Ingersoll  on  New  York 

w,  that's  not  it,'  denied  McGraw, 
the  other  half  in  some  one  else's 

worked  in  the  International  League 
yron  and  followed  him  into  Roch- 
e  day. 

of  the  Rochester  players  met  me 

late,"  says  Hart,  "and  greeted  me 

it  old  line  about  being  glad  to  see 

3ad  of  Byron  because  he  and  Bill 

ued  the  day  before.     The  seventh 

oiled  around  and  this  player  came 

the  bases  full.     The  count  worked 

and  two. 

ras  in  this  same  box  yesterday,'  he 

hen  Bill  and  I  had  that  argument. 

him  like  a  gentleman  to  look  the 

e  over  carefully,  and  he  responded 

by  telling  me  to  look  it  over  care- 

y  own  self,  that  he  wasn't  the  one 

d  to  hit  it.'" 

end  of  Hart  worked  a  series  in  the 

ane  spring  and  lorded  it  over  some 

players  for  about  three  miles. 

had    one    particularly    bad    day," 

Hart,  "and  had  to  take  the  same 

is   the   players    that   night   for   the 

>wn.     When  the  pastimers  unloaded, 

ro    porter    shouted,    'Empiah,    sah? 

,h?'  and  the  umpire  nodded  and  the 

took  his  grip  and  told  him  to  get 

le  cab. 

'he  players  down  this  way  may  be 

sonable,  but  the  magnates  sure  treat 

apire  great,'  mused  my  friend  as  he 

ed  into  the  vehicle.     He  rode  past  the 

rs  who  were  walking   to   their  hotel 

ook  advantage  of  the  gladsome  mo- 

to  give  them  the  laugh.     After  riding 

t  three  miles  and  getting  farther  and 

er  from  the  bright  lights,  it  occurred 

m  that  he'd  better  ask  just  where  the 

y     was     taking    him.     Perhaps    some 

thy  baseball  fan  was  going  to  enter- 

him  for  the  night. 

'  Where  are  we"  headed  for,  Rastus? '  he 
?d. 

'This  heah  bus  doan  go  but  one  place, 
,  over  to  Empiah,  sah,  the  next  town.' 
'  Gosh !     I  thought  this  was  the  cab  for 
umpire!'    explained    my    friend,    who 
ambled  out  of  there  and  hoofed  it  back- 
town,  but  the  worst  part  of  the  whole 
ng  was  that  the  players  got  wind  of  the 
>x  pass.'" 

Hart  says  the  most  pleasant  year  of  his 
seball  career  was  1914,  when  he  was 
amed  with  Hugh  Rorty  in  the  Interna- 
)nal  League.  Rorty,  declares  Hart,  was 
ie  master  of  plays,  players,  and  fans  at  all 
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"Rorty  is  one  umpire  who  never  lost  an 
argument,"  he  vouches.  "At  Baltimore, 
one  day,  a  fan  kept  up  a  continual  yell  of 
'Rorty,  you're  rotten!  Rorty,  you're  rot- 
ten!' and  during  the  game  President  Bar- 
row sent  us  a  telegram  giving  our  next 
assignment.  Shortly  after  receipt  of  the 
message  Rorty  walked  over  to  the  ball 
bag  near  which  the  troublesome  fan  sat, 
and  the  fan  shouted,  so  that  all  could  hear, 
'  I  hope  that  telegram  was  for  you  to  leave 
town ! ' 

"'But  it  wasn't,'  shot  back  Rorty,  'it 
was  a  petition  signed  by  all  the  smart 
people  in  the  stands  requesting  me  to  ask 
you  to  quit  braying.' 

"Rorty  was  umpiring  at  Lynn  one  day 
when  it  became  so  foggy  toward  the  end 
of  the  contest  that  Bill  Luby.  then  man- 
ager of  the  Haverhill  club,  ran  in  from  right 
field  and  implored  Rorty  to  call  the  gamn 
because  it  was  so  dark  outfielders  couldn't 
see  the  batters.  Rorty  called  time,  bor- 
rowed a  glove,  went  to  right  field  and  had 
Luby  hit  him  three  fly-balls.  He  caught 
all  three  of  them  and  made  the  teams  play 
the  full  nine  innings." 

Hart  says  the  umpires  have  thought  up 
a  cutting  remark  to  use  to  a  certain  sport 
writer  who  resorts  to  the  head-line, 
"Robbed  by  the  umpire"  almost  every 
time  the  team  representing  his  town  loses. 
"The  plan  is  this,"  explains  Hart,  "two 
umpires  are  going  to  wait  until  there's  a 
big  Sunday  or  holiday  crowd  at  this  fel- 
low's park  and  then  they  are  going  to  play 
sick — ptomaine  poisoning  or  sunstroke  or 
something — and  then  they  with  the  man- 
agers of  the  contending  teams  are  going 
to  meet  the  sport  writer  as  he  comes 
through  the  gates  and  beseech  him  to 
umpire.  He'll  say,  'Why  I  haven't  had 
much  experience  as  an  umpire,  but  rather 
than  see  the  club  lose  the  money,  and  if 
there's  no  one  else  here  to  officiate,  I'll  do 
the  best  I  can';  and  then  the  umpires  are 
going  to  thank  him,  and  when  he  starts  on 
the  field  they're  going  to  yell,  'What  are 
you  going  on  t he  field  for?  Go  on  up- 
stairs! Umpire  from  where  you  have  all 
season — up  in  the  coop!  You've  been  see- 
ing 'em  fine  from  there — haven't  kicked 
one  all  year!'" 

Hart  gives  Peck  Whitlow,  a  Connecticut 
umpire,  credit  for  slipping  to  a  fan  one  of 
the  most  powerful  knockout  drops  ever 
administered  by  an  arbiter.  A  Dr.  H — , 
of  Meriden,  Conn.,  was  the  fan. 

"After  a  very  tight  game  one  day," 
rentes  Hart,  "Peck  had  occasion  to  walk 
by  the  doctor's  home.  The  doctor,  who 
was  a  most  rabid  fan,  saw  him  and  shouted, 
'Whitlow,  you  made  more  mistakes  to-day 
than  I've  made  all  my  life.' 

"I  doubt  that,'  retorted  Peck,  'mine 
just  show  plainer  than  yours.  I  don't 
•  in  ploy  grave-diggers  to  keep  mine  covered 
up.'" 

Among  the  things  that  have  furnished 
tin-  umpire  much  amusement  are  the  ex- 
cuses players  offer  when  they  have  pulled 
a  bonehead  play.  The  following  are 
examples: 

Last  summer  two  negro  teams  from  rival 
army  camps  clashed  and  one  of  the  dusky 
swatters  propelled  what  apparently  was  a 
home  run. 

"So  sure  was  he,"  says  Hart,  "that  he'd 
make  the  circuit,  he  loafed  coming  in  from 
third,  and  much  to  his  consternation  was 
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For  years  the  KELLOGG  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY  has  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  leader- 
ship in  the  manufacture  of  tire  pumps — leadership 
attained  solely  on  the  merits  of  KELLOGG  PUMPS. 
Practically  all  of  the  leading  motor  cars  and  motor 
trucks  manufactured    today   are   equipped   with 

Kellogg  Pumps. 

KELLOGG  PUMPS  have  increased  the  pleasure 
of  motoring — by  reducing  delays  and  inconveni- 
ences on  the  road. 

KELLOGG   PUMPS   have   made   pneumatic   tire 
trucks  possible. 
There  are  no  better  tire  pumps  than  KELLOGG 

Pumps. 


CAUTION 

SMake  sure  the  Motor  Car    or 
Motor  Truck  you  buy  is  equipped 

with  a  Kellogg  Engine- 
Driven  Tire  Pump. 


A 


X* 


KELLOGG  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


^r- 


cJS{o  Motor  Car  or  Motor  Truck  is  completely  equipped 
that  is  not  equipped  isoitb  a  Kellogg  Engine-Driven 

Tire  'Pump 
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A  day  seldom  passes  without  affording  beneficial  uses  for  Listerine 


Listerine  for  the  Camp  First  Jlid  Kit 


Include  a  bottle  of  Listerine  as  part  of 
your  equipment,  that  the  joy  of  camp- 
ing may  not  be  lessened  by  any 
preventable  development  of  serious 
results  from  minor  causes. 

Listerine,  promptly  applied  to  cuts, 
scratches  and  skin  abrasions,  tends  to 
prevent  infection. 

The  application  of  a  cloth  saturated 
with  Listerine  relieves  irritation  from 
poison  oak  or  ivy. 

Listerine,  applied  at  once,  alleviates 
the  pain  and  helps  to  prevent  exces- 
sive swelling  caused  by  insect  stings 
and  bites. 

Listerine  is  safe  and  convenient  in 
minor  emergencies  requiring  the  prompt 
application  of  an  antiseptic. 

Those  who  know  Listerine  will  not  be 
without  it.  If  you  haven't  used  it,  try 
it  this  summer. 

Manufactured  only  by 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO..  U.  S.  A. 


the  safe  antiseptic 
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thrown  out  at  the  plate.  His  run  would 
have  tied  the  seoi'e  and  his  mates  rode  him 
proper  for  getting  caught. 

'"It  am  all  de  fault  of  dese  shoes,  dese 
damn  hebby  ahniy  shoes,'  he  elucidated. 
'How  do  you  all  expose  a  niggah  to  split 
de  wind  wid  a  paih  uv  millstones  tied  to  his 
dawgs? ' 

"Jayson  Kirke,  the  Louisville  colonel's 
hard-hitting  first  baseman,  sprang  a  new 
alibi  on  Bill  Clymer  a  couple  of  years  ago 
that  cut  Bill's  criticism  short.  Jay  hand- 
cuffed Alec  McCarthy,  now  manager  of  the 
Kansas  City  Blues,  with  a  drive  at  Kansas 
City  one  day,  but  wandered  off  first  and 
was  caught  flat-footed. 

"'Jayson,  Jayson,  Jayson!  Hold  your 
head  up,  hold  your  head  up,  hold  your 
head  up!'  raved  Clymer. 

"'Yes,  "hold  your  head  up,"  that's  easy 
enough  to  say,'  came  back  Jayson,  'but 
how  can  a  man  hold  his  head  up  after 
rating  the  kind  of  meat  you've  been  feed- 
ing us  here?' 

"In  a  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  game  last 
year  one  of  Pongo  Cantillon's  swat  smith's 
hit  a  fly  between  left  and  center,  and  just 
as  Elmer  Miller  was  about  to  nab  it,  Duke 
Duncan  crashed  into  him  and  the  ball  fell 
safe  and  two  runs  scored.  When  Duncan 
came  into  the  bench  Mike  Kelley  asked 
him  why  he  didn't  yell,  'I  have  it'  or  some 
other  warning  cry,  or  else  have  let  Miller 
make  the  catch. 

" '  Yo-yo-yo-you  know,  Mi-Mi-Mi-Mike, 
I  stu-stu-stu-stut-stut-stutter  sometimes, 
and  just  when  I  was  go-go-go-go-going  to 
say  "I  ha-ha-ha-ha-has  it,"  I  couldn't  get 
it  out,'  explained  Duke,  and  Kelley  had 
nothing  further  to  say. 

"'Bubbles'  Hargrave,  Kelley's  stellar 
catcher,  also  has  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,  but  Bubbles  says  this  impediment 
has  been  a  great  aid  to  him  in  baseball, 
as  it  has  saved  him  from  many  fines  and 
banishments. 

"'Every  time  I  get  mad,'  declares  Bub- 
bles, 'I  get  speechless,  and  by  the  time  I 
can  talk  I've  cooled  off  and  lost  all  desire 
to  use  mean  words.'" 

Hart  has  found  that  all  the  comedy  is 
not  staged  on  the  ball-field.  Many  funny 
things  take  place  in  the  box-office. 

I  was  at  the  Jersey  City  park  one  Sun- 
day when  it  was  just  about  time  to  open 
the  ticket  windows.  The  box-office  was  an 
unpretentious  affair  within  easy  access  of  the 
street.  A  storm  was  brewing  and  the  two 
managers  and  the  officials  walked  out  on  to 
the  field  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  heavens 
so  they  could  determine  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  start  the  game.  One  wise 
fellow  peeped  through  the  windows  and 
sensed  the  situation.  He  gained  admit- 
tance through  a  side  door,  went  into  a  ticket 
stall,  opened  a  window,  and  sold  the  paste- 
boards at  a  rapid  clip  until  he  heard  the 
moguls  returning.  Then  ho  slammed  down 
the  window  and  departed  with  $21.. 50  of 
the  Jersey  club's  money. 

One  day  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  owner  of 
the  club  forgot  to  give  rain-checks.  At  the 
start  of  the  fourth  inning  there  was  a  cloud- 
burst and  fans  flocked  to  the  box-office  for 
t  heir  checks.  The  owner  was  up  against  it. 
All  the  fans  were  clamoring  for  grand-stand 
coupons  and  he  had  no  way  of  checking  up 
on  them  until  he  hit  upon  the  scheme  of 
feeling  their  backs.  If  their  backs  were 
wet.  he  gave  them  a  bleacher  check  and  if 
dry  they  drew  a  grand-stand  ducat. 


SPORTSMEN  WARNED   GAME  MAY 

DWINDLE  TO  "RATS,  MICE, 

AND   SPARROWS" 

"\/'OU  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have 
JL  it"  has  never  been  an  agreeable 
axiom,  neither  is  it  pleasant  for  the  sports- 
man to  be  told  that  he  can't  slaughter  game 
heedlessly,  whether  legally  or  illegally,  and 
expect  it  to  propagate  in  plenty  for  coming 
years.  American  sportsmen  must  face  the 
fact,  it  is  asserted,  that  they  are  burning 
their  candle  at  both  ends,  and  when  it  is 
gone  no  one  will  be  to  blame  but  themselves. 
The  situation  is  in  their  control:  if  they 
wish  they  can  place  their  sport  on  a  per- 
manent, continuing  basis;  and  unless  they 
do  take  steps  to  do  so,  there  will  soon  be 
no  sport  for  anybody,  for  the  mammals 
and  game-birds  will  be  exterminated  and 
there  will  remain  "the  mere  tattered  rem- 
nant of  a  once-glorious  fauna — rats,  mice, 
and  English  sparrows."  This  is  the  pre- 
diction of  William  T.  Hornaday  in  a  bulle- 
tin published  by  the  Permanent  Wild  Life 
Protection  Fund  (New  York),  and  tho  he 
prefaces  his  statement  with  the  humorous 
comment  that  "the  raven  became  known 
as  a  bird  of  ill-omen  because  on  a  certain 
occasion  it  became  his  duty  to  act  as  the 
bearer  of  a  disagreeable  message,"  he  ac- 
cepts the  onus  and  says  candidly: 

Let  us  look  over  the  cards,  as  they  lie 
face  up  on  the  table,  and  see  what  they 
reveal. 

First.  We  see  glorious  Federal  and  State 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  insectivorous 
and  non-game  birds,  well  observed  in  most 
places,  but  in  some  places  shamefully 
abused  by  alien  shooters.  That  abuse  is 
because  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  any 
State  to  put  into  the  field  enough  wardens 
to  watch  every  alien  who  goes  out  hunting 
with  a  license  in  his  pocket. 

Secondly.  •  We  now  see  game-bird  hunt- 
ing reduced  very  largely  to  the  hunting 
of  ducks  and  geese,  with  a  very  little 
shooting  of  six  shore-birds,  quail,  and 
grouse. 

Thirdly.  We  see  all  American  quail, 
ruffed  grouse,  pinnated  and  sharp-tailed 
grouse  on  a  steep  toboggan  slide  going 
swiftly  toward  sure  oblivion. 

Fourthly.  We  see  in  the  near  future  no 
wild  game  remaining  save  water-fowl,  rab- 
bits, hares,  and  white-tailed  deer,  and  a 
trace  of  introduced  pheasants.  Any  one 
who  thinks  that  quail  and  grouse  of  any 
species  whatever  can,  by  hand-made  prop- 
agation, keep  the  sport  of  shooting  them  on 
a  permanent  basis  makes  a  sad  mistake. 
It  can  not  be  done! 

Fifthly.  Wo  see  that  the  propagation 
of  pheasants  on  game  farms  is  worth  while, 
tho  it  is  not  a  great  factor  in  the  production 
of  sport. 

Sixthly.  As  we  have  all  .said  many 
times,  guns  and  gunners  are  increasing  at 
an  enormous  rate,  while  many  kinds  of 
game  are  growing  more  and  more  scarce; 
and  tho  open  seasons  are  entirely  too  long. 

Seventhly.  Wo  have  seen  thai  l>ag  limits 
are  notsaving  the  upland  game-birds,  partly 
because  there  are  ten  times  too  many  bags! 

Eighthly.  For  land  game  we  see  all 
kinds  of  natural  cover  and  food  diminish- 
ing through  drainage,  cultivation,  timber- 
cutting,  and  fires.  WTe  see  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  game  holding  it  at  great 
disadvantages;      and      the     hard      winters 


Make 
This 
Test 


PLACE  a  small  quantity  of 
Drucker's  Revelation  Tooth 
Powder  in  your  hand.  Wrap  a  clean 
handkerchief  or  piece  of  sterile  gauze 
around  your  finger.  Dip  this  into 
water  and  then  into  the  powder,  and 
rub  any  stain  on  any  tooth.  See 
how  easily  the  stain  is  removed.  Or, 
brush  all  your  teeth  with  "  Revela- 
tion" and  see  how  quickly  they  are 
made  pearly  white. 

What  Happens 
in  Your  Mouth 

THERE  is  a  constant  struggle  in  your  mouth 
between  alkaline  and   acidulous   elements. 
•    1  he    chemical    action    of   these    elements 
forms    a   gelatinous   scum,   which   is   deposited 
on  your  teeth  and  gums. 

Food  particles  cling  to  this  scum,  and  ferment. 
Such  fermentation  releases  masses  of  bacilli, 
starts  decay  in  your  teeth  and  sets  up  in- 
flammation in  your  gums,  making  them  soft, 
spongy  and  very  sensitive.  The  gums  also 
recede  and  leave  the  necks  of  your  teeth  ex- 
posed.    Then  your  teeth  decay  more  rapidly. 

It  is  estimated  that  fermentation  causes  90% 
of  all  tooth  and  gum  troubles.  Some  people 
use  astringents  to  combat  fermentation,  but 
they  should  remember  that  such  preparations 
provide  only  a  temporary  relief.  You  must 
remove  the  cause  to  overcome  the  trouble. 

Drucker's  Revelation  Tooth  Powder  stops 
fermentation  by  taking  all  food  and  fermenting 
scum  off  your  teeth  and  gums.  It  does  this 
without  injuring  your  gums,  for  it  contains 
NO  GRIT,  ACIDS,  FORMALIN,  CHLO- 
RATE OF  POTASH,  POISONOUS  DRUGS, 
CORROSIVE  COMPOUNDS,  or  other  sub- 
stances harmful  to  teeth  or  gums. 

Our  claims  for  "Revelation"  have 
been  tested  and  acknowledged  by 
thousands  of  dentists  during  fourteen 
years  of  introductory  work.  Awarded 
Gold  Medal  at  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. 

Brush   Your   Teeth   Hard 

Scrub  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  your 
teeth  with  Drucker's  Revelation  Tooth  Pow- 
der for  two  minutes  before  you  go  to  bed  and 
when  you  get  up.  Phis  restores  and  main- 
tains the  natural  polish  of  the  enamel  and 
keeps  gold  fillings  and  bridge  work  bright  and 
clean.  You  should  not  rinse  your  mouth 
after  using.    Merely  expel  the  surplus. 

Your  druggist  now  has  Drucker's 
Revelation  Tooth  Powder,  or  can 
get  it  easily  from  his  jobber.  Or 
we  will  supply  you  by  mail. 
Regular  price  35c,  with  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded. 

Made    only    by 

August  E.  Drucker  Co. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Branches 

NEW  YORK   and   CHICAGO 
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The  largest  selling 

quality    pencil    in 

the  world. 

In  whatever  quarter  of  the  world 
you  may  be,  you  will  find  that 
discriminating  people  use  and 
leading  stationers  sell, the  famous 
VENUS  PENCILS  — they 
are  Perfect  for  any  Purpose. 

17    Black   Degrees    and   3   Copying 


For  bold  heavy  lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 

For  general  writing 
and  sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H 

For  clean  fine  lines 
2H-3H-4H-5H 
6H 

For  delicate  thin  lines 
7H-8H-9H 


Plain  ends  -  $1.00  per  doz. 
Rubber  ends      1.20    "       " 

At  all  stationers  and  stores 
throughout  the  world. 

American 
Lead  Pencil  Co. 

223  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

and  London,  Eng. 
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steadily   are    becoming  harder  and   more 
destructive  to  feathered  game. 

Finally.  We  see  that  the  resident  hunt- 
ing license  fees  in  the  various  States,  one 
and  all,  without  a  single  exception,  are 
ridiculously  and  absurdly  below  the  real 
value  of  the  sweeping  wholesale  privileges 
that  they  confer. 

For  the  three  main  causes  for  the  danger 
of  extermination,  which  Dr.  Hornaday 
summarizes  as  the  ' '  absurd  hunting  license 
fees,"  the  "joke  bag  limits,"  and  the 
"criminally  long  killing  seasons,"  he  con- 
siders the  sportsmen  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  blame,  for  the  State  laws  are 
made  to  suit  their  views,  and  the  Federal 
laws  are  in  the  main  reflections  of  demands 
of  the  great  mass  of  sportsmen  exprest  in  the 
State  laws.  It  is  not  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  the  initiative  in  proposing 
new  restrictions;  the  brakes  must  be  ap- 
plied from  within  the  ranks  of  the  hunters 
or  they  will  not  work.  The  sportsman,  he 
says,  is  "up  against  a  series  of  situations 
that  he  alone  can  mend."  How  shall  this 
be  done?  Dr.  Hornaday  suggests  the 
following  measures: 

1.  From  this  time  henceforward,  all 
shooting  of  game  must  be  diminished  at 
least  50  per  cent. 

2.  This  can  best,  most  easily,  and  most 
justly  be  accomplished  by  permitting  no 
man  to  have  a  license,  or  to  go  hunting, 
even  on  his  own  land,  more  often  than  one 
year  out  of  every  two  years. 

3.  All  licenses  either  to  hunt  small  game 
or  large  game  now  should  be  doubled,  or 
even  trebled,  in  price. 

4.  No  State  that  maintains  deer-hunting 
should  license  any  man  to  kill  a  deer  for 
a  smaller  fee  than  five  dollars. 

5.  A  license  fee  should  everywhere,  save 
by  bona-fide  explorers  and  natives  in  the 
far  north,  be  paid  on  each  big-game  animal 
killed;  and  of  all  places  in  which  this  is 
necessary  Alaska  needs  it  most! 

6.  In  view  of  the  cost  to  the  nation  of 
the  adequate  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
laws  for  the  conservation  of  wild  life,  after 
increasing  its  rates,  each  State  henceforth 
should  turn  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, for  conservation  purposes  only, 
10  per  cent,  of  its  annual  receipts  from 
hunting  licenses. 

7.  In  various  States  many  open  seasons 
now  should  be  closed  from  two  to  ten 
years  each.  Full  specifications  would 
make  a  long  chapter  dealing  with  each  of 
the  forty-eight  States.  It  should  begin 
with  the  upland  game-birds  and  embrace 
many  species  of  birds — game  and  pseudo- 
game,  many  game  mammals,  and  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  of  many  localities.  If  this 
is  not  applied  immediately  to  many  fur- 
bearers  in  many  places,  the  whole  series 
very  soon  will  disappear  from  the  map  of 
North  America;  and  the  fur  dealers  and 
trappers  can  take  this  fact  or  leave  it. 

8.  In  most  cases  the  open  seasons  that 
should  be  left  on  water-fowl,  shore-birds, 
white-tailed  deer,  bear,  and  all  big  game  in 
Alaska  should  be  reduced  about  50  per  cent. 

If  American  sportsmen  wish  that  sport 
in  the  open  with  the  gun  and  rod  shall 
sanely  and  sensibly  be  saved  from  extinc- 
tion and  established  on  a  continuing  basis, 


all  they  need  to  do  to  secure  it  is  to  ask  for 
it  in  clear  and  decisive  tones! 

Rest  assured  that  Congress  and  all 
State  legislatures  cheerfully  will  enact  all 
the  new  restrictive  laws  that  sportsmen 
desire  to  place  upon  themselves  in  the 
killing  of  game,  and  for  the  better  preser- 
vation and  increase  of  game  in  sanctuaries 
and  on  farms. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  LAST  OLYMPIC 
GAMES 

ANOTHER  American  Expeditionary 
Force  is  soon  to  take  ship  for  Europe, 
and  is  expected  to  return  as  liberally 
covered  with  glory  and  as  widely  held  in 
renown  as  those  contingents  who  a  year  ago 
looked  with  gladdened  eyes  on  the  shores 
of  home.  But  this  expeditionary  force 
will  be  engaged  in  a  less  stern  competi- 
tion than  that  which  ended  on  November 
11,  1918,  tho  in  other  ways  the  struggle 
will  be  as  hardly  fought  and  the  vic- 
tories as  hardly  won.  For  this  army  is  to 
be  made  up  of  athletes,  of  men  who  have 
transcended  aU  others  in  the  various  con- 
tests devised  for  the  physical  improvement 
of  man.  Antwerp  is  the  Mekka  of  hopeful 
prodigies  of  strength,  skill,  and  fleetness; 
the  Cockpit  of  Europe  is  prepared  for  an- 
other invasion,  and  for  this  one  the  Belgians 
hold  out  welcoming  hands.  On  August  15 
the  main  field  events  of  the  Olympic  games 
begin,  and  they  will  continue  to  August  23, 
when  the  story  of  a  rivalry  which  knows  no 
allies,  in  which  all  nations  are  opponents, 
will  have  been  told.  Eight  years  ago,  on 
the  bloodless  fields  of  Stockholm,  the 
United  States  won  first  place  by  a  total 
score  of  eighty-five  points,  while  Finland 
was  a  distant  second,  with  twenty-nine,  and 
Sweden  third,  with  twenty-seven;  and  an 
American  Indian,  big  Jim  Thorpe,  stood 
out  then  as  the  greatest  athlete  in  the  world. 
This  year  the  United  States  is  to  send 
two  hundred  athletes  to  Antwerp,  and 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican representatives  will  at  this  interworld 
meet  achieve  an  even  higher  pinnacle  of 
fame.  The  Olympic  games  were  revived 
in  1896.  Since  then  the  games  have  been 
held  in  Paris,  in  1900;  in  St.  Louis,  in 
1904;  in  London,  in  1908,  and  in  Stock- 
holm, in  1912.  The  1916  games  were  to 
have  been  held  in  Berlin,  but  in  that  year 
the  world's  athletes  were  engaged  in  other 
and  more  arduous  battles  for  supremacy. 
The  United  States  has  always  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  games  since  their  re- 
vival, and  the  performances  of  her  teams, 
writes  Martin  T.  Durkin,  in  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  furnish  the  proud- 
est chapters  of  American  athletic  history. 
Hard  work,  long,  arduous  days  of  training 
and  self-denial,  the  strain  of  waiting  for  the 
gun — all  these  make  up  the  course  through 
which  each  of  the  teams  has  gone  and 
which  have  made  victory  sweeter  as  it  has 
been  won.  The  writer's  memory  harks  back 
to  the  Stockholm  games,  at  which  he  was 
present.  Every  section  of  the  country  was 
represented   in   the   passenger-list   of   the 
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KOHLER 

PRODUCTS  OF  SCIENCE 


Out  of  the  Kohler  laboratories  come  metals 
carefully  tested  and  analyzed,  come  for- 
mulae for  the  exact  amount  of  each  element 
contained  in  the  mixture  of  materials  fed 
to  the  roaring  blast  furnaces. 

And  from  the  trained  hands  of  Kohler 
chemists  comes  the  famous  Kohler  enamel, 
its  ingredients  gathered  from  far  places  of 
the  globe,  from  icy  Greenland,  from  the 
Great  American  Desert,  from  hills  and  val- 
leys and  strange  places  in  both  hemispheres. 

Melted  into  a  molten  mass,  poured  into 
molds  precise  and  accurate,  the  analyzed 
metals  become  the  gracefully  shaped  shells 
of  Kohler  products.  The  enamel,  applied, 
fused,  re-applied,  and  fused  again,  becomes 
the  glistening,  snow-white  armor  which 
gives  to  the  shell  beauty,  refinement,  dura- 
bility. 

And  the  result  is  a  Kohler  bathtub,  kitchen 
sink,  lavatory — truly  a  product  of  science 
and  worthy  the  name  "  Kohler,"  which  is 
permanently  incorporated  in  the  enamel, 
faint  and  inconspicuous,  but  as  an  ever- 
lasting guarantee  of  excellence. 

KOHLER  ofKOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Founded    1873,    Kohler,  \Vbcon"m 
Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,   Wis. 

BRANCHES      IN      PRINCIPAL     CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF   ENAMELED   PLUMBING  WARE  AND   KOHLER  AUTOMATIC    POWER   AND   LIGHT    110  VOLT   D.  C. 
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'Visible  proof 
that  ifs 
waterproof! 


HOUSEHOLD  accidents  bring 
no   harm   to   the    piano- like 
finish  of  your  fine  furniture, 
floors  or  woodwork  when  varnished 
with  Pitcairn  Water  Spar. 

It  gives  a  finish  that  is  the  ultimate  of 
varnish  elegance,  which  is  undimmed  even 
by  month  after  month  submergence  in 
water,  or  by  boiling  in  water. 

The  wood  panel  in  your  dealer's  window,  finished 

with    Pitcairn     Water     Spar 

and  submerged  in  an  aquarium 

of  water,  month  after  month, 

is  visible  proof  that  the  finish 

is  waterproof.    You  could  put 

your    whole    dining     room 

table,  if  finished  with  Pitcairn 

Water   Spar,   into  a  gigantic 

aquarium,    and    the    finish 

would  be  unharmed. 
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specially  chartered  Finland  of  the  Red 
Star  Line,  when  she  was  warped  away  from 
her  wharf  on  her  way  to  Stockholm  eight 
years  ago.  From  the  Far  West  were 
representatives  of  the  Seattle  Athletic 
Club,  the  Multnomah  Club  of  Portland, 
the  Olympic  Club  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club.  Leaders 
among  the  other  clubs  were  the  big  New 
York  Athletic  Club;  the  seasoned  veterans 
of  the  Irish- American  Athletic  Club; 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  which  was 
the  only  American  club  to  send  a  team  to 
the  first  Olympic  revival  at  Athens,  and 
the  boys  from  the  Chicago  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation.    In  addition — 

The  universities  were  also  well  repre- 
sented, the  various  groups  ranging  in  size 
from  the  imposing  Cornell  crowd,  with  its 
wealth  of  talent,  and  the  five  gallant  sons 
of  Pennsylvania,  whose  manly  qualities 
and  winning  ways  later  endeared  them  to 
the  hearts  of  all  on  board,  down  past  Glenn 
Warner's  pair  of  Indian  warriors  from 
Carlisle — an  entire  tribe  in  themselves! — 
to  Richards,  the  lone  student  from  Brigham 
Young  University  in  Utah,  who  was  the 
only  athlete  selected  from  that  section  of 
the  country  lying  between  Nebraska  and 
the  coast  range,  and  who  had  never  seen  a 
body  of  water  until  he  started  East  to  make 
that  trip. 

Here,  too,  was  Russell  Byrd,  of  Adrian 
College,  Michigan,  who  had  originally 
been  selected  to  make  the  trip  at  his  own 
expense.  As  he  was  the  son  of  a  super- 
annuated minister  and  had  been  working  his 
way  through  college,  this  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  previous  fall  he  had  deter- 
mined to  try  and  make  the  team.  From 
that  time  every  spare  moment  was  spent 
in  throwing  the  discus  and  jumping,  two 
events  in  which  he  believed  that  he  might 
excel,  and  as  he  practised,  he  prayed.  Jt 
was  Byrd  who  proved  to  be  America's  best 
discus-thrower  a  few  days  later,  and  it  was 
First  Lieutenant  Russell  L.  Byrd,  U.  S.  A., 
who  had  entire  charge  of  the  American 
team  at  General  Pershing's  military 
Olympic  in  France  last  year. 

A  rousing  welcome  was  extended  to  the 
team  when  it  arrived  at  Stockholm.  The 
team  lost  no  time  in  getting  into  quarters 
and  beginning  to  prepare  for  the  big  events, 
the  opening  of  which  was  only  six  days  off. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  games  athletes 
of  all  the  countries  entered  in  the  .compe- 
tition marched  past  the  King  and  Queen 
in  their  box  at  the  stadium.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  headed  by  Harry  Buermeyer, 
father  of  American  amateur  athletics,  with 
George  Bonhag  and  Paul  Pilgrim,  veterans 
of  bygone  Olympic  events,  carrying  the 
leading  banners.  Enthusiasm  ran  high 
among  the  visitors  from  the  United  States, 
and  soon  received  additional  impulse.  The 
writer  recalls  that — 

The  first  American  victory  was  won  by 
Courtney    after    the    finish    of    the    third 
in    the    100-meter   dash.      The 
yell     rang     out     through     the 


trial  heat 
American 
stadium: 


Rah,  rah,  ray! 
U.— S—  A. 
A-M-E-R-I-C-A. 
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/.  E.  Sirrfne,  Greenville,  S.  C,  Architect 
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Fiske-Carter  Construction  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C,  Contractor 


O  meet  the  demand  for  intelligent,  practical  instruc- 
tion in  textile  manufacture,  the  body  of  progressive  mill 
owners  of  the  south  subscribed  for  the  erection  of  this 
"model  mill"  to  house  the  Textile  Industrial  Institute 
at  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

— an  institution  for  skilled  training  in  the  most 
advanced  practices  and  mechanical  methods  of  textile 
production,  from  the  cotton  bale  to  the  finished  cloth. 

In  design,  structure,  machinery  and  equipment  to  the 
last  detail,  this  stands  as  the  ideal  textile  mill — a  com- 
posite of  the  experience  and  most  enlightened  thought 
of  owners,  workers  and  engineers. 

"We  selected  Fenestra  Steel  Sash  because  we  judged 
it  was  in  keeping  with  the  plans  and  purposes  of  our 
Model  Mill.  In  other  words,  we 
think  Fenestra  the  best  there  is." 

Secy-Treas.  Textile  Industrial  Intitule 

Detroit     Steel    Products     Company 

2105  East   Grand    Boulevard,  Detroit,    Michigan 
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Stamp  your  mail  this  way 

With  wages  high  and  help  scarce  it  is  vital  to  adopt  methods  that 
enable  employees  to  do  more  work. 

In  the  handling  and  affixing  of  your  postage  stamps  there  is  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  on  old  methods,  and  while  saving  time  to  also  save 
stamps  and  thus  MONEY. 

A  Multipost  stamps  all  sorts  of  mail  in  one-fourth  the  time  it  takes 
the  old  way.  It  keeps  stamps  locked  up  in  coils,  in  one  place;  does 
away  with  the  accumulation  of  loose  stamps  that  are  subject  to  loss, 
spoilage,  misuse  and  theft.  It  enables  easily  keeping  accurate  records  of 
stamps  used  to  check  against  those  bought.  It  is  both  a  labor  saver 
and  a  stamp  cash  register. 

MULTIPOST 

Postage  Stamping  Equipment 

Includes  stamp-housing  and  affixing  devices  suitable  to  fill  the  needs 
of  every  size  and  kind  of  office  and  to  quickly,  efficiently  handle  the 
stamping  of  First  Class,  Catalog,  Advertising  and  Parcel  Post  mail. 

FREE  TRIAL — To  let  you  prove  Multipost  value  to  you,  we  will 
send  a  Multipost  on  Free  Trial;  no  cash  iff  advance,  no  obligation. 
Write  for  a  Trial  or  a  Booklet. 


MULTIPOST  COMPANY 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Some    good    territory 
open  Jor     Salesmen 


PARCEL  POST 
MACHINE    - 
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STAMP    CONTAINERS    INTERCHANGEABLE 


Three  mighty  cheers  for  Courtney 
mystified  the  people  into  silence  for  a 
moment,  but  soon  they  responded  with  loud 
applause.  That  yell  resounded  across  the 
field  many  times  that  day,  and  is  now 
probably  as  well  known  in  Stockholm  as 
the  four  famous  staccato  hurrahs  of  Sweden. 
The  first  surprize  of  the  games  was 
furnished  in  the  running  high  jump,  when  . 
Lische,  of  Germany,  was  tied  with  Richards 
for  first  place  at  six  feet,  three  inches. 
America's  fondest  hopes  had  been  cen- 
tered in  Horine,  holder  of  the  world's 
record,  and  others  apart  from  Richards, 
but  they  had  already  been  eliminated,  and 
the  Americans  were  beginning  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  loss  of  the  event. 

After  the  bar  was  elevated  to  six  feet. 
four  inches,  Richards,  who  -had  required 
three  tries  to  clear  the  bar  at  each  suc- 
ceeding height,  was  called  upon  first. 
This  height  was  nearly  two  inches  more 
than  he  had  ever  cleared  before  that  day. 
and  it  looked  like  a  forlorn  hope.  The  big 
fellow  had  been  wearing  a  hat  until  that 
moment,  but  he  now  walked  to  one  side, 
1  hrew  his  hat  on  the  grass,  and  stood  silent, 
while  his  head  sagged  forward  on  his  chest. 
Every  one  believed  that  he  had  lost  his 
nerve,  but  after  a  time  he  straightened  up, 
threw  back  his  shoulders,  and  walked  off 
to  the  start  with  an  air  of  determination. 
He  crouched  for  just  a  moment,  then  dashed 
forward  with  unwonted  spirit  and  energy, 
and  jumped  over  the  bar  with  ease. 

Lische  looked  long  and  earnestly  at 
Richards.  His  mind  was  disturbed.  He 
made  three  desperate  attempts  to  clear 
the  bar,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  Rich- 
ards, the  youth  who  had  been  jeered  at  on 
the  Finland  when  he  made  the  confident 
assertion  that  "six  feet  four  will  win  that 
running  high  jump,  and  I  can  do  six  feet 
four!"  was  laughed  at  no  longer.  SLx  feet 
four  inches  had  won  the  running  high  jump, 
and  established  a  new  Olympic  record, 
and  Richards  had  been  the  one  to  do  it. 

That   evening   a   friend   laughingly   ac- 
cused   Richards    of    having    indulged    in 
prayer  at  the  time  he  had  gone  aside  and 
stood  alone  with  bowed  head.     The  big 
fellow  said  quietly:    "I  wish  you  wouldn't 
laugh,   old  man,   because   I   did  pray.     I 
prayed  to  the  Lord  to  give  me  strength  to 
go  over  that  bar,  and  I  went  over,  didn't  I?  " 
Then  came  one  of  the  greatest  races  ever 
run.     In  the  final  of  the  800-meter  race 
six   Americans    qualified,    with   Brock,    of 
Canada,  and  Braun,  of  Germany.    Braun's 
sprinting  ability  had  earned  respectful  at- 
tention from  keen-eyed  Americans,  one  of 
whom   asked  Mel  Sheppard    the    evening 
before  the  final  was  run  what  he  thought 
of  Braun.     Without  any  hesitancy  Shep- 
pard responded:    "Somebody  will  have  to 
go  right  out  at  the  start  and  run  Braun 
off  his  feet,  because  if  he  is  there  at  the 
finish  he  is  a  sure  winner."     Since  it  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  runner  who 
sets  the  pace  from  the  start  would  be  at  a 
decided  disadvantage  in  the  home  stretch, 
Sheppard  was  asked  who  intended  to  make 
the  sacrifice.     He  smiled  grimly  and  said, 
"I  guess  it's  up  to  me!" 
"  The   following   day    the   people   in   the 
stands    were    electrified    when    the    lion- 
hearted  Sheppard  bounded  off  in  the  lead  at 
the  flash  of  the  gun,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  lap  was  still  out  in  front,  running  as 
he  never  ran  before,   with  Meredith,   the 
schoolbov,  sticking  close  at  his  elbow,  and 
Braun  Mn   third   place.     Coming  into  the 
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stretch  a  blanket  would  cover  the  five  lead- 
ers.    Braun  loomed  up  strong,  but  in  the 
smashing  drive  for  the  tape  the  German 
weakened  and  fell  to  the  track,  while  Mere- 
dith flashed  by  the  800-meter  post  hardly 
more   than   a   foot   in   front   of   the   great 
Sheppard,  with  Davenport,  who  had  come 
through  with  a  rush  at  the  finish,  in  third 
place.     Existing  world's  records  for  bcth 
the  800-meters  and  half-mile  Avere  broken 
by  this  trio,  and  again  there  were  three 
American  flags  over  the  stadium.    Men  who 
knew  claimed  that  this  was  the  greatest 
race  ever  run! 

Dramatic  indeed  was  the  contest  in  the 
standing  high  jump.  Xsiclitiras,  the  Greek- 
had  been  eliminated,  and  Piatt  and  Ben 
Adams,  two  brothers,  stood  opposed  to 
each  other  for  the  championship  of  the 
world.  As  they  walked  out  for  the  last 
attempt  they  shook  hands  solemnly.  The 
throngs  cheered. 

Piatt  cleared  the  bar  at  the  first  attempt 
at  five  feet,  four  inches.  He  then  fixt 
the  bar,  marked  the  take-off  for  his  yourger 
brother,  and  whispered  a  word  of 'encour- 
agement to  him.  Ben  failed  in  three 
valiant  attempts  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins.  He  walked  back  with  a  whimsi- 
cal smile  on  his  face,  and  again  took  his 
brother's  hand  silently  and  earnestly. 
Again  and  again  the  crowds  applauded  the 
two  boys. 


The  Marathon,  the  great  race  which 
commemorates  the  famous  run  made  by 
Pheidippides  from  the  battle  of  Marathon 
to  Athens  to  bring  the  good  tidings  that 
the  Greeks  had  won  the  day,  was  run  on  the 
following  Sunday.  The  race  started  within 
the  stadium,  and  there  sixty-eight  run- 
ners lined  up  in  front  of  the  King's  box, 
ready  for  the  long  grind  to  Sollentuna 
Church  and  back.     After  a  little  delay, 

A  bugle  sounded  throughout  the  stadium 
and  every  eye  was   strained   toward   the 
entrance,  through  which  a  moment  later 
staggered   a  runner  wearing  a  pea-green 
su't/|th1a  g°lden  gazelle  upon  the  breast 
—MeArthur,  of  South  Africa!      Upon  his 
entrance  into  the  stadium  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  threw  a  circlet  of  laurel  about  his 
shoulders,    and    the   crowd    cheered   fran- 
tically as  he  tottered  around  the  track  with 
faltering  steps.     His  time  for  the  distance 
was   two   hours,   thirty-six  minutes,   fifty- 
four  and  four-fifth  seconds.     He  was  the 
biggest  man  who  ever  won  an  Olympic 
Marathon,  standing  six  feet  in  height,  and 
weighing  170  pounds.     After  finishing,  he 
dropt  on  the  grass  beside  the  track.    Medi- 
cal attention  was  quickly  forthcoming  and 
in  a  short  time  he  had  recovered  sufficient^ 
to  be  helped  from  the  field. 

Strobino,  the  first  American  to  finish 
crossed  the  line  in  third  place,  one  minute 
and  forty-seven  seconds  behind  MeArthur 
Just  after  Strobino  nobly  sprinted  past  the 
post  his  eyes  closed  wearily;  his  arms  and 
legs  persisted  in  continuing  the  motions 
of  running  while  Roy  Mercer,  the  fine 
young  IVnnsylvanian,  helped  him  tenderlv 
across  the  field,  at  the  same  time  soothing 
him  with  gentle  words  of  praise  and  com- 
mendation Out  of  the  field  of  sixty-eight 
•starters,  thirty-four  finished  the  race,  while 
one  runner  had  died  beside  the  road.  Ten 
pi  the  twelve  Americans  who  started  fin- 
ished among  the  first  eighteen,  the  other 
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A  New  System 
of  Mechanical 
Addressing 


Your  stenographer  stencils  the 
Elliott  Address  Cards  on  her 
typewriter.  You  can  correct 
your  list  daily  without  buying 
an  expensive  embossing  ma- 
chine as  was  necessary  with 
former  Addressing  Machines. 


The  Elliott  Company, 

143  Albany  Street , 

Cambridge ..  Mass. 


.       o.ref 


-EL€C.  LT 
TELEP,  .. 


Elhott  Address  Cards  are  also 
index  cards;  are  V7  as  heavy, 
Vz  as  bulky  and  V2  as  expensive 
as  address  plates  of  former  Ad- 
dressing Machines. 


Soft  rubber  "ink  roll  presses 
the  ink  through  the  Address 
Cards,  giving  equal  pressure  on 
every  letter.  This  overcomes 
uneven  addresses  turned  out  by 
former   Addressing  Machines. 


LET  your  stenographer  stencil 
Elliott  Address  Cards  for  that 
list  of  addresses  that  you  have 
to  write  periodically. 

She  can  stencil  the  addresses  into 
the  Elliott  Address  Cards  with 
her  own  typewriter  by  simply  re- 
moving  the  ribbon. 

Then,  as  often  as  you  wish,  you 

ClU  TT}Ye  Address  Cards  through 
the  Addresserpress,  which  will 
transfer  the  addresses  on  to  your 
Circulars,  Statements,  Lodge 
JNotices,  etc.,  at  a  speed  of  sixty 
impressions  per  minute. 

You  keep  the  Address  Cards  in 
alphabetical  order  just  like  index 
cards  — always  ready  to  be  run 
through  the  Addresserpress. 

If  you  are  going  to  write  the  same 
list  of addresses  five  or  more  times, 

?  j  j  „  cheaPer  to  use  Elliott 

Address  Cards  than  to  "address 
by  hand." 

You  can't  afford  to  enter  the  battle 
oi  modern  competition  without 
this  business  machine  gun.  It  will 
address  your  every  business  form 
as  you  want  it  and  when  you 
want  it. 

Send  for  our  Booklet," Mechanical 
Addressing,"  and  tell  us  what  ad- 
dressing machine  you  now  use 

THE  ELLIOTT  COMPANY 

144  Albany   Street,   Cambridge,    Mass. 
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COPYRIGHT   I820 
BY      GOODALL 

WORSTED    CO. 


(Be  Cool  in  Genuine 
(Palm  (Beach  Suits 

If  ever  a  man  should  dress  to  fit  the  weather,  it  is 
in  the  hot  days.  Of  course  you  could  ask  the  doc- 
tor, hut  it  is  not  necessary  to  &o  any  farther  than 
.  your  common  sense. 

Here's  <Palm  <BeaCH— in  shades  li&ht  or  dark,  to 
suit  every  fancy  or  complexion.  Tailored  like  your 
Easter   worsted.     Cool— comfortable— washable. 

And,  speaking  of  common  sense,  do  you  realize 
that  a  <PALM  ^EACH  Suit  costs  ever  so  much  less 
than  clothes  that  are  warm  but  no  better !  <£> 

Durable,  too— it  will  wear  the  Summer  through, 
and  then  wait  patiently0  in  camphor  for  a  new 
season  to  call  it  back  to  duty.  ^ 


Q^ffieacfa 


JK 


Genuine  Palm  beach  Suits 

ere  shown  in  many  patterns — 
dark  colors  as  well  as  li&ht. 

At  all  Godd  Clothiers, 


THE  PALM  <BEACH  cMILLS 

Goodall  Worsted    Company,    Sanford,    Me. 

A.    Rohaut,-  Selling  Afcent,   229  Fourth   Avenue,   cN.  Y. 


REG'SUPED     US     PATENT   OrriCC 

THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

MFD  ONLY  BY  GOODALL  WORSTED  CO. 


You'll  know  it's  the 
'Genuine  when  you  see 
the  ^alm  Beach  Label 
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SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


two  having  been  1'oroed  to  drop  out.  A 
brilliant  record  for  that  gallant  little  team! 
The  competition  in  the  decathlon,  a 
special  all-round  series  of  ten  events,  was 
finished  on  the  last  day  of  the  games,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  points  was  scored  by 
Jim  Thorpe,  the  big  Indian  chief,  who  had 
previously  won  the  pentathlon,  a  special  all- 
round  competition  embracing  five  events. 

When  Jim  stood  out  in  the  center  of  the 
stadium,  listening  to  the  plaudits  of  the 
multitude,  no  one  dreamed  that  later  de- 
velopments were  to  prove  that  he  had 
received  money  for  playing  summer  base- 
hall  prior  to  the  games,  and  under  the 
existing  amateur  code  was  consequently  a 
professional  in  all  sports.  Those  who  re- 
turned from  Europe  with  Jim  later  in  the 
summer,  and  who  remember  the  condi- 
tion of  his  finances  when  he  might  have 
journeyed  about  the  continent  garnering 
liberal  expense  money,  always  have  found 
it  hard  to  believe  that  he  was  anything 
but  an  amateur  in  spirit  at  the  time.  In 
any  event  it  must  be  admitted,  in  strict 
justice  to  Thorpe,  that,  whether  amateur  or 
professional,  he  was  the  world's  greatest 
athlete  at  the  moment.  Jim's  athletic 
prowess  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  was 
Irish.  "Full-blooded,  too,"  Jim  used  to 
say! 

As  in  all  previous  Olympic  games,  the 
track  and  fieldj  contests  proved  to  be  the 
most  attractive,  twenty-seven  countries 
entering  teams  in  the  thirty-one  events 
included  in  the  athletic  program.  In  the 
s! niggle  for  supremacy,  the  United  States 
scored  a  total  of  eighty-five  points,  while 
Finland  was  second  with  twenty-nine,  and 
Sweden  third  with  twenty-seven. 

And  so  ends  the  story  of  the  Olympic 
games  for  1912  by  one  who  was  there  and 
saw-  the  American  team  go  over  the  top 
t<>  victory. 

But  according  to  those  supposed  to  know, 
even  a  higher  pinnacle  in  the  field  of  ath- 
letic achievement  awaits  the  two  hundred 
sturdy  athletes  who  are  to  invade  Belgium 
within  the  next  two  months.  With  the 
same  spirit,  the  same  courage,  the  dash 
that  drove  the  professional  soldiers  of  Ger- 
many back  through  the  jungles  of  the 
Argonne,  they  intend  to  make  the  winning 
fight  that  will  reimpress  upon  the  world  the 
greatness  of  America. 

When  the  American  athlete  begins  to 
fail  it  will  signify  the  decline  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  been  so  with  all  other  great 
countries.  But  this  day,  it  is  declared, 
has  not  come  for  the  United  States,  and 
many  new  Olympic  records  are  predicted 
for  her  team. 

The  revival  of  the  Olympic  games  in 
1896  was  conceived  by  a  Frenchman  to 
prevent  wars  by  cultivating  confidence 
and  friendship  among  nations  through  the 
games  and  the  athletes.  Thousands  and 
■  thousands  of  little  white  crosses  through- 
out Europe  testify  to  the  failure;  of  his  plan, 
•  but  there  is  yet  hope  that  the  association 
and  friendly  rivalry  of  the  games  may  bring 
understanding  that  in  some  small  degree 
will  allay  the  fears  and  jealousies  and  ambi- 
tions that  have  fostered  wars  like  the  one 
just  ended. 

So  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Louisiana, 
from  the  East  to  the  Golden  Gate,  on' 
every  big  university  campus,  on  every 
athletic  club  field,  the  men  who  an  to 
represent  this  country  are  working  for  the 
big    meet.     They    are    girding    up    their 


loins — walking,  swimming,  running,  jump- 
ing, vaulting,  throwing,  heaving,  groaning, 
perspiring,  even  praying!  Yes,  they  are 
fighting,  fighting,  and  preparing  to  bear 
out  the  mission  the  country  has  bestowed 
on  them  by  virtue  of  their  prowess. 

They  can  not  fail.  As  the  world  saluted 
America  for  her  victories  in  the  war,  it  will 
again  salute  her  as  victor  on  field  and  track, 
the  winner  of  the  Olympic  games  of  1920. 


A  MONUMENT  AND  FUND  IN  MEMORY 
OF  JULES  VEDRINES 

JULES  VfiDRINES,   equally  renowned 
J    as  a  warrior  and  a  sportsman  of  the 
air,  who  was  killed  a  year  ago   in   an  at- 
tempted   flight    from  Paris  to  Rome,  be- 
queathed little  more   than   his  reputation 
to    his    aged    mother,    widow,    and    four 
children.     As  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the 
perilous  undertakings  which  he  sought  and 
accomplished    during    the    war,    and    in 
commemoration  of  his   skill  as  a  pioneer 
in  the  newer  navigation,  the  French  people 
are  raising  a  fund  for  the  support  of  his 
family  and  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to    his    memory.     In    a    letter    to     The 
Digest  from  the  subscription  committee 
at    93    Boulevard    Beaumarchais,     Paris, 
we  are  reminded  that  Vedrines  was  known 
and  admired  in  this  country,  and  that  he 
was  a  winner  of  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup. 
For  this  reason,  and  in  further  token  of  the 
friendship  existing  between  the  two  peoples, 
Americans  are  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
fund.     The  Frenchman  was  winner  of  the 
famous    Paris-Madrid    race    arranged    by 
Le  Petit  Parisien,  won  a  race  in  England 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 
Daily   Mail,   and   was   first   in   the  Paris- 
Cairo  competition.     So  great  was  his  re- 
nown and  skill  that  before  the  war  Vedrines 
received  a  letter  from  Berlin  offering  him 
under  contract  for  several  years  the  posi- 
tion as  director  of  the  School  for  Pilots  in 
Johanistal  and   the   sum  of  three  million 
francs.     His  answer  was:    " Merci.     Ved- 
rines."    During    the   war   the   most    deli- 
cate missions  were  given  to  Vedrines  at  his 
own   request.     He    refused    all    pecuniary 
reward,  saying  that  he  was  only  a  soldier 
and  that  he  had  a  soldier's  duty  to  do. 
A  pamphlet  which  accompanied  the  letter 
to    The    Digest   says,    in   English   which 
sounds   a  bit   quaint  at  times,   altho  its 
intentions  are  excellent: 

Fifty-three  times  the  valiant  Vedrines 
went  to  play  a  bad  trick  on  his  enemies,  to 
deposit,  in  their  lines  the  spies  and  that 
was  not  in  inert  and  isolated  fields  but. 
most,  frequently  in  an  immediate  proximity 
of  the  concent  rations  of  the  troops  or 
even  genua n  aerodroms  from  where  at  any 
moment  could  set  to  flight  the  Fokkers 
and  D.7  and  other  birds  of  this  style  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  was  rather  in- 
desirable  for  an  isolated  french  bird  far 
from   his  basis. 

Bui  soon  they  became  subject  to  a  uew 
danger.     In   fact,  the  Germans   who   had 

particularly  to  suffer  from  the  special 
missions  had  imagined  to  place  wires  in  the 
places  capable  for  landing. 

It  was  in  those  difficult  circumstances 
that  Vedrines  offered  himself  one  day  to 
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FLAT-KNIT  is  a 
trade  term  for  a 
knitted  fabric  that  is 
flat — not  ribbed.  Ath- 
letes wear  flat-knit 
shirts  because  they  are 
elastic  and  absorbent. 
Lastlongflat-knit  union 
suits  are  much  lighter, 
but  elastic  and  absor- 
bent. Made  of  finest- 
combed  cotton  yarn 
spun  to  our  order. 

Lastlong  union  suits 
are  like  luxurious  im- 
ported underwear,  but 
the  price  tag  is  minus 
the  import  tax. 

They  are  made  of 
the  best  featherweight, 
flat-knit  cotton  fabric 
produced  in  theU.  S.  A.    | 

Reasons    for    buying 

LASTLONG 

Union  Suits 

1  hey  are  Featherweight, 
Flat-knit,  Loose-fitting, 
Absorbent,  Elastic  and  they 
have  an  exclusive  "V  - 
Shaped  Belt. 

Booklet  and  Sample 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  advise  :us.  We  will 
gladly  send  our  booklet, 
"Buy  with  Knowledge," and 
sample  of  the  Lastlong 
featherweight  fabric. 

Lastlong  Underwear  Co. 

349  Broadway,  Dept.   D.   New  York 


FEAXHER-WKIGHI  •  ..IXAT-KNTr 
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KEYSTONE 
\    / 

EXPERIENCE  has  led  many  great 
industrial  plants  and  railroads  of  the 
country  to  demand  Keystone  Copper  Steel 
for  stacks,  roofing  and  construction,  because 
of  its  superior  rust-resisting  properties. 

It  has  been  found  by  actual  experience  that  this  material 
gives  substantial  protectioft  against  the  action  of  smoke 
and  acid  fumes,  along  with  extremes  of  temperature  and 
the  corrosive  influences  of  the  weather.  Keystone 
Copper  Steel  pays  for  itself  time  and  again  through  the 
years  it  is  in  service,  by  saving  costly  replacements  and 
in  the  preservation  of  valuable  property.  It  furnishes 
conclusive  proof  that  high  grade  steel  when  properly 
alloyed  with  copper  does  resist  rust  to  a  remarkable 
degree — and  further,  it  assures  the  user  long  and  satis- 
factory service  under  all  conditions. 

Every  sheet  of  genuine  Copper  Steel  is  identified  by  the  Keystone 
trade  mark.   Look  for  it.  We  will  gladly  send  booklet  upon  request. 


Rust-Resisting  Copper  Steel 


Apollo 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  of  Qual- 
ity since  1884.  Apollo-Keystone 
GalvanizedSheets  are  unequaled  f  or 
Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Roofing, 
Siding,  Spouting,  Cornices  and  all 
forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 
Write  today  for  our  Apollo  booklet. 


ROOFING  TIN 

Carefully  manufactured  in  every  de- 
tail—grades ud  to  40  pounds  coating. 


Black 

SHEET   PRODUCTS 

Stove  and  Range  Sheets,  Special 
Sheets  for  Stamping,  Automobile 
Sheets,  Deep  Drawing  Sheets.  Elec- 
trical Sheets,  Corrugated  Sheets, 
Show  Card  Stock,  Japanning  and 
Enameling  Stock,  Barrel  and  Keg 
Stock,   Ceiling    Sheets,   etc.,   etc. 


Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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execute  a  mission  particularly  important. 
They  hesitated  to  let  him  go  and  it  was 
only  after  his  insisting  that  they  gave  him 
the  autorization.  You  ■will  have  your 
information  told  he  to  the  general  com- 
mander of  the  5th  Army.  And  in  fact 
3  hours  after  the  valiant  pilot  returned 
without  mishap. 

He  had  found  his  own  original  means  to 
avoid  the  wires  and  he  revealed  them  with- 
our  further  delay.  "It  is  as  simple  as 
anything,  he  told,  I  have  landed  in  the 
middle  of  a  herd  of  cows  and  one  has  not 
yet  seen  a  cow  to  eat  the  barbeled 
wire " 

A  day  before  the  famous  attack  of 
Quennevieres  which  ought  to  be  such  a 
brillant  success  for  our  arms,  Vcdrines 
had  the  pleasure  of  succeeding  in  a  manner 
one  would  have  supposed  impossible.  It 
was  necessary  to  know  the  enemy  reserves 
strongly  protected  and  really  scarcely  he 
arrived  he  was  saluted  by  a  tempest  of 
balls  shells  etc.  He  took  his  time  he  tried 
to  see  circulated  around  and  put  him- 
self in  the  middle  of  35  Fokkers,  38  auto- 
guns  and  more  than  (30.000  men  of  troop. 
At  last  he  returns  his  aeroplane  pierced 
by  balls  and  himself  wounded.  But  the 
commandment  knows.  On  the  morrow 
the  french  troops  made  over  8.000  prison- 
ers and  2.000  deaths  not  counting  the 
thousands  of  woundeds. 

One  does  not  doubt  that  such  exploits 
are  not  accomplished  without  fighting 
and  those*  were  not  wanting  in  the  career  of 
Vcdrines.  In  the  course  of  37  combats,  he 
has  delivered,  of  which  23  during  the 
battle  of  Verdun,  he  has  had  the  satis- 
faction of  bringing  down  9  new  enemy 
aeroplanes.  But  one  has  little  spoken 
of  him  first  because  he  was  the  enemy  of 
all  personal  advertissement  and  again 
because  of  the  nature  of  his  exploits. 

On  the  4th  July  Vcdrines  found  himself 
upon  a  new  special  machine.  Vedrines 
accomplished  a  voyage  of  400  km.  over 
the  clouds  conducted  by  his  compass  only. 
He  thus  prepared  himself  for  a  certain 
mission  which  was  entrusted  to  him, 
absolutely  unpublished  and  which  in 
case  of  success  (and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  he  would  have  succeeded)  would  have 
crowned  his  career,  we  should  have  taken 
an  additional  and  fine  revenge  upon  the 
enemies,  but  the  realization  of  this  project 
was  hindered  by  the  armistice  and  it  is 
a  pity. 

At  the  armistice  Jules  Vcdrines  desirous 
of  giving  a  greater  vigour  to  the  peace 
aviation,  took  again  his  position  as  a  civil 
pilot  and  he  went  to  distinguish  himself 
in  the  realization  of  new  interesting 
projects.  With  his  high  achievements 
249.300  km.  that  he  has  been  able  to  put 
to  his  assets  on  the  1st  of  October  1918  (of 
wich  more  than  60.000  over  the  enemy 
lines)  with  his  technical  knowledge,  his 
custom  of  travelling,  his  faculties  of 
adapting  himself  to  every  climate  all 
kinds  off  apparatus  in  a  word  owing  to  this 
whole  of  exceptional  qualities  which  made 
him  the  most  complete  pilot  he  was  able 
to  form  the  most  daring  projects  and  once 
more  to  astonish  the  Avorld. 

At  last  ennemy  of  all  banalities  who  has 
always  loved  to  be  the  same  in  the  war 
as  he  was  in  the  peace:  who  does  what  the 
others  cannot  do,  he  was  distinguished 
himself  at  the  beginning  of  1919  (on  the 
19th  January)  volontarily  landing  on  the 
roof    of    the    Galleries    Laffayette    in    the 
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TN  the  Wahl  shops,  where  skilled  workmen 
A   fashion  the  Tempoint  Pen,  it  is  required 
that  every  gold  tip  be  hammered  by  hand. 
This  is  a  pen-making  process  that  improves 
penmanship.  It  produces  the  tempered  pen 
point  of  Tempoint— a  point   of  steel-like 
hardness  and  flexibility  that  resists  corrosive 
ink  acids  and  remains  springy   throughout 
long,  hard  service.     Fed  with  a  ready  ink 
flow,  the  tempered  point  of  Tempoint  writes 
dexterously,  writes  uniformly,  writes  like  the 
user.    Make  sure  you  get   Tempoint— the 
name  is  on  the  pen.  Thin  or  thick,  long  or 
short,   plain    or   mounted    barrels.     Prices 
from  $2.50  upward.   Offered  by  dealers  who' 
display  Eversharp  Pencils. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 
Eastern  Office:  165  Broadway,  New  York  City 
*%'"£  RfPresentati^s:  Bert  M.  Morris  Company, 
444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Canadian  Repre- 
sentatives:Rowland  &  Campbell,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
Canada;   Consolidated  Optical  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada 

TEMPOINT 

Companion  of  the  Eversharp  Pencil 
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centre  of  Paris  with  a  little  biplane  of 
the  same  size  as  the  place  he  had  chosen 
for  landing.  Being  given  the  small  dimen- 
sions of  this  terrace  he  was  obliged  to  lanrl 
almost  upon  the  spot,  without  deviating 
in  no  direction. 

Vedrines  succeeded  magisterially  with 
all  his  security  and  mastership  known 
before  the  war  proving  that  he  has  lost 
nothing  of  his  abilities  during  the  same. 
Does  it  mark  the  first  day  of  a  new  period 
when  one  returning  at  home  will  be  able 
to  land  on  the  roof  of  his  house?  The 
prowes  of  Vedrines  indicate  us  that  this 
dream  in  not  impossible.  In  every  case 
such  exploits  as  the  crossing  of  the  Channel 
by  Louis  Bleriot  in  1909  mark  the  date 
and  remain  in  memory . 


MilBiiaaillllllillllilEs 
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A  WRESTLER  OR  PUGILIST  WOULD 

HAVE  NO  CHANCE  AGAINST 

A  CHIMPANZEE 

WHAT  would  be  the  outcome  of  an 
encounter  between  an  unarmed  man 
and  one  of  his  anthropoid  cousins;  be- 
tween, say,  a  man  who  combined  in 
himself  the  arts  and  strength  of  the  great- 
est prize-fighter  and  the  greatest  wrestler 
in  the  world  and  a  chimpanzee?  Such  a 
question  has  often  arisen  at  the  ringside. 
Man  has  certain  advantages  afforded  him 
by  superior  mental  equipment,  but  are 
these  sufficient  to  give  him  victory  over  an 
ape,  or,  at  the  worst,  a  draw?  A  writer 
in  the  Kansas  City  Star  answers: 

Embody  in  one  man  the  size  of  Willard, 
the  fighting  fury  of  Sullivan,  the  lightning 
adroitness  of  Corbett,  the  terrific  punch  of 
Fitzsimmons,  the  strength  of  Mike  Dorizas, 
and  the  wrestling  skill  of  Frank  Gotch; 
put  him  in  the  ring  with  any  ordinary 
gorilla,  and  he  would  have  no  more  chance 
of  victory  than  a  child  against  a  grown  man. 

Incidentally,  he  would  be  stone  dead 
during  the  first  round  unless  rescued  by 
his  seconds,  and  the  seconds  would  be  stone 
dead,  too,  unless  they  used  explosive  bullets 
on  the  gorilla. 

But  terrible  as  is  the  gorilla,  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  jungle  is  not  for  him.  It 
goes  to  the  chimpanzee,  in  proportion  to 
his  weight. 

Destructive  as  are  the  blows  of  the 
modern  boxer,  murderous  as  were  those  of 
the  ancients  reenforced  with  the  metal 
cestus,  neither  prize-fighter  nor  gladiator 
has  ever  developed,  or  has  ever  possest 
the  power  to  develop,  the  human  hand  as 
a  weapon  along  the  lines  of  its  true  offen- 
sive as  it  is  employed  by  every  child  and 
almost  every  woman. 

There  is  an  astonishing  similarity — al- 
most an  identity — of  method  between  the 
blows  delivered  by  such  great  apes  as  the 
gorilla  and  chimpanzee  and  those  used  by 
the  very  young  of  the  human  species, 
more  especially  the  females. 

The  angry  child  strikes  with  the  butt 
of  the  opened  hand — the  true  gorilla  and 
chimpanzee  blow,  an  atavism  harking 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  race  that  per- 
fects itself  rapidly  in  the  case  of  the  girl 
and  the  woman  into  the  clawing  slap.  It 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
evidences  of  the  scientific  thesis  that, 
where  the  male  principle  carries  the  initia- 
tive of  the  future,  the  female  is  by  nature 
the  guardian  and  perpetuator  of  the  past. 
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As  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the 
hand  of  the  gorilla  is  conspicuously  a 
feminine  hand  —  tapering,  elegant,  ex- 
quisite in  its  modeling  as  compared  with 
i  he  hand  of  the  average  human  male. 

In  tests  instituted  to  determine  the 
relative  strength  of  man  and  chimpanzee, 
the  ape  easily  outclassed  three  husky 
sailors  in  a  tug  of  war.  The  strength 
of  the  gorilla  is  rated  at  twice  that  of  the 
chimpanzee.  A  Gotch,  a  Hackenschmidt 
a  Donzas  would  be  merely  a  plaything  in 
the  grasp  of  either  animal. 

Both  gorilla  and   chimpanzee,  lined  up 

against    a    Jeffries    or    a    Willard,    would 

be   rated    as   deceiving   antagonists.     The 

gorilla,    always    walking    stooped    because 

Of    the    high    ridge    of    bone    surmounting 

Hie  spine  at  the  base  of   the  neck,  stands 

no  more  than  five  to  five  and  one-half  feet 

in  height  and  appears  to  be  all  paunch  and 

hairy   arms.      Straightened   out,   as   many 

specimens    have    been     after    death,     the 

actual  length  runs  close  to  six  feet  and  the 

shoulders  are  seen   to   be   twice  as  broad 

as   a   man's.     The    weight   averages  from 

300  to  3o0  pounds,  the  largest  gorilla  ever 

slain  having  weighed  400  pounds. 

The  chimpanzee,  shorter  bv  half  a  head 
and  nearly  50  per  cent,  less  in  weight    is 
much  slighter  in  the[body  and  longer  in  the 
legs.     He  might  be  regarded  as  the  Bob 
ritzsimmons  of   the   lighting  anthropoids 
where    the    gorilla    is    a    combination    of 
Jeffries  and  John  L.  Sullivan.     Physically 
—and    in    physique   only,    for   their   skill, 
strength,    and    endurance     remain     to    be 
demonstrated— the  parallels  for  the  coming 
international    contest    would    liken    Car- 
pentier  to  the  ehampanzee,   Dempsey  to 
the  gorilla. 

The  late  Richard  L.  Garner,  student  of 
animal  speech,  who  brought  to  {this  coun- 
try from  the  French  Kongo  the  famous 
chimpanzee  Susie,  was  credited  with 
knowing  more  about  the  animals  of  the 
African  jungle  than  any  one  else,  and  he 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  mightiest 
human  champion  would  be  as  a  child  in 
conflict  with  a  gorilla  or  chimpanzee.  The 
^yriter  quotes  him  in  narrating  one  of  his 
adventures: 


I  was  on  an  expedition  from  the  coast 
of  the  French  Kongo  to  the  Esyira  country 
Borne  3.50  miles  inland,  on  the  chance  of 
finding   a   companion    for    Susie.     I   had 
many   friends   among   the   African    chiefs 
along   the   route.     I   held   none   in   higher 
regard  than  Maguanga,  of  the  Otombi      1 
was    shocked,    on    nearing   his   village,    to 
learn  that  he  had  been  killed  by  a  gorilla 
'I";  third  man  to  perish  by  gorillas  of  the 
vicinity  within  a  few  months.     His  son 
Ml    whom    the   indirect   responsibility   for 
Maguanga's  awful  fate  rested,  told  me  the 
appalling  details. 

The   son   owned    a   gun,    a   proud    pos- 
session among  the  natives  of  the  interior 
Hunting    in    the    bush,  he    came    upon    a 
gorilla,  fired  at,  and  hit  him  with  the  one 
"ilH   of  his  old   muzzle-loader,  and    fled 
back  to  the  village.      A  hunt  was  promptly 
organized,  all   the  fighting  men  of  the  dis~ 
met   arming    themselves  and,   arriving  at 
the  spot     where    the   uounded   gorilla "uu 
Ming,   deploying  as   beaters,    their   chief 
Maguanga,  at  the  middle  of  the  line 
1    remember    Maguanga    well— a    giant 
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The  shoes 


wear 


new 


Sturdy  sport  shoes — with  or  with- 
out heels.  Made  of  heavy  white  or 
brown  duck.  Brown  leather  trim- 
ming with  ankle  patch. 


men  like  to 
in  summer 

types  for  outing  and  every-day  use 

WHEN   the   mercury   begins   to 
climb,  you  want  solid  comfort  in 
footwear.      You  want  shoes  that 
are   light,   cool,   and    flexible— shoes  that 
give  your  feet  perfect  freedom.      That's 
the   sort   you   get   when   you   buy   a  pair 
_      of  Keds. 

Keds  are  the  ideal  shoes  for  work  or 
play  in  warm  weather.  Their  cool,  pliable 
fabric  and  light  springy  .soles  have  made 
them  popular  with  men  all  over  the 
country. 

Besides  the  familiar  tennis  or  yachting 
shoe,  Keds  are  made  in  many  special 
models.  There  are  sturdy  work  shoes, 
light  gymnasium  shoes,  and  heavy  rein- 
forced models  for  hiking. 

An  entirely  new  feature 

Sonic  of  the  newer  models  are  made 
just  like  leather  shoes,  with  regular  welt 
construction  soles  and  firmly  boxed  toes. 
They  are  just  the  shoes  you  need  with 
your  white  flannels,  or  for  business  wear 
in  warm  weather. 

With  these  additions,  Keds  have  be- 
come a  complete  line  of  canvas  summer 
shoes.  Last  year  millions  of  pairs  were 
worn  by  men,  women   and   children. 

Good  dealers  everywhere  carry 
Keds.  Try  on  the  different  models. 
See  how  light  they  feel,  and  how 
perfectly  they  fit. 

Look  for  the  name  Keds  on  the  sole. 

For  men   and   women  $1.50 — $7.00 
For  children  1.15—  4.50 


One  of  the  smart  special  types- 
made  of  the  finest  white  canvas  with 
all  the  style  of  leather  shoes.  High 
or  oxford  models. 


Keds 


***. 


The    standard  shoes 

for  all  -vacation  ivear. 

Made  of  light  can-vas, 

in  high  or  lo'iv  model i. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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Where  Hundreds  Bathe  Install 
Speakman  Institutional  Showers 

FOR  institutions  and  other 
places  where  the  showers 
are  used  by  scores  or  hun- 
dreds of  persons, the  Speakman 
Company  has  made  a  special 
type  shower — one  that  is  ex- 
tremely economical  in  its  use 
of  water  and  inexpensive  to 
install. 

This  shower,  shown  above,  is  now 
used  in  some  of  the  largestY.M.C.A.'s 
and  gymnasiums  in  the  country.  It 
has  controlling  valves  that  can  be 
set  so  that  6  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  are  all  that  can  be  used. 
Two  minutes  are  enough  for  an 
invigorating  shower,  12  gallons  of 
fresh,  sparkling,  clean  water. 

The  water  control  in  this  shower 
is  through  the  exposed  type  Mixom- 
eter,  identical  in  mechanism  with 
the  Mixometer  of  the  most  elaborate 
of  the  200  or  more  types  of  showers 
made  by  the  Speakman  Company. 

The  Mixometer  is  another  factor 
in  water  economy.  Half  a  turn  of 
the  handle  gives  any  desired  shower 
temperature;  no  water  wasted. 

The  shower  head  on  this  and 
nearly  all  other  Speakman  Showers 
is  solidly  cast  of  brass;  known  every- 
where as  the  Kas-Bras  head.  It  is 
drilled  so  that  all  the  cleansing 
spray  is  thrown  on  the  bather — not 
around  him. 

For  women's  use  this  institutional 
shower  is  usually  installed  with  head 
placed  one  foot  lower  than  usual. 

Your  plumber  will  tell  you  what 
you  want  to  know  about  Speakman 
Showers.  He'll  also  give  you  a 
Speakman  Shower  Booklet.  If  he 
has   given  them  all  away,  write  us. 

Speakman  Company 

WILMINGTON       DELAWARE 

SPEAKMAN 
SHOWERS 
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of  a  man,  six  foet  two  in  height,  built,  like 
an  ox,  supple  as  a  panther,  in  the  prime  of 
his  strength,  a  veteran  hunter.  He  carried 
a  weapon  ideal  for  such  an  encounter,  a 
long,  keen  knife  lashed  fast  to  a  heavy, 
seasoned  stick  three  feet  in  length. 

Alert,  every  muscle  tense,  his  stabbing 
spear  luld  in  instant  readiness  for  the 
death  stroke,  Maguanga  was  within  a 
yard  of  a  tree  when,  from  behind  it,  the 
wounded  gorilla  sprang  to  the  attack. 
Maguanga,  wholly  in  readiness,  drove  his 
knife-blade  straight  at  the  broad,  black 
chest. 

It  was  a  lightning  thrust,  downward, 
with  all  the  force  of  a  powerful,  practised 
arm.  Yet  before  the  knife-point  touched 
him  the  gorilla  had  wrenched  the  spear 
from  the  hunter's  grasp,  seized  him  by  the 
ankle  with  apprehensible  foot,  and  in  the 
act  of  dragging  him  to  earth  struck  him 
on  the  thigh  a  flail-like,  clawing  blow  that 
stript  off  every  vestige  of  flesh  from  the 
bone.  Another  blow,  as  Maguanga  reached 
the  ground,  disemboweled  him.  Before  the 
nearest  warrior  could  reach  his  side  the 
gorilla  had  disappeared  in  the  bush. 

That  incident,  I  think,  answers  the 
question  whether  the  man  has  ever  been 
born  who,  unarmed,  could  defeat  a  gorilla 
in  open  combat.  Every  advantage  lay 
with  my  friend  Maguanga — the  gorilla  w;is 
even  seriously  wounded.  The  issue  of 
any  such  encounter  would  resolve  itself 
into  the  simple  matter  of  coordination 
between  brain  and  body.  Man's  reaction 
is  absolutely  too  slow  to  have  the  slightest 
chance  against  the  unbelievable  quickness 
of  the  ape. 

Professor  Garner  is  further  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  gorilla,  tho  powerful  and 
quick,  proves  inferior  to  the  smaller  chim- 
panzee, and  always  avoids  battle  "when- 
ever his  self-respect  can  be  preserved  from 
the  appearance  of  cowardice."  The  ex- 
planation of  the  last  observation  is  that 
practically  all  the  moral  attributes  found 
in  man  belong  to  the  big  apes — courage 
and  fear,  love  and  hatred.  Professor 
Garner  describes  a  battle  between  a  gorilla 
and  a  chimpanzee  which  showed  the  traits 
of  character  which  he  ascribes  to  these 
animals  and  also  furnished  an  illustration 
of  their  relative  merits  as  fighters: 

I  planted  the  first  of  the  steel  cages  I 
used  for  my  studies  of  animal  speech  in  a 
jungle  in  Odimba,  near  the  grounds  of  St. 
Anne's  Mission,  in  Fernan  Vaz.  My 
friend,  Pere  Buleon,  was  at  work  beside 
another  priest  of  the  mission  with  mat- 
tock and  spade,  preparing  the  ground  to 
install  a  fountain  which  is  now  dedicated 
to  St.  Joseph.  Their  i*ifles  lay  at  hand  in 
readiness  for  the  ever-present  dangers  of 
the  bush. 

There  arose,  in  a  small  plantation  near 
by,  the  roars  and  screams  that  told  of 
sudden  battle.  The  clergymen  snatched 
up  their  guns  and  hurried  to  the  scene. 

A  gorilla  and  a  chimpanzee  were  fight- 
ing, like  two  boxers,  among  the  banana 
plants.  The  noise  of  their  blows  sounded 
like  the  roll  of  beaten  drums. 

While  the  missionaries  gazed,  the  go- 
rilla's spirit  weakened.  He  began  to  be 
equally  reluctant  to  admit  complete 
defeat. 

After  a  few  of  these  rallies,  the  gorilla's 


nerve  broke  and  he  tried  to  make  speed 
away.  The  chimpanzee  swung  a  heavy 
hand  on  him  and  clawed  him  until  the 
gorilla  turned  again  and  tried  to  fight 
back.  His  conqueror  seemed  to  delight 
in  these  littlo  contests,  outpointing  him 
at  every  turn  until  at  length  the  edge  of 
the  bush  afforded  the  gorilla  his  oppor- 
tunity for  a  dash  into  its  depths  to  safety. 
The  chimpanzee  halted,  gazed  after  him  in 
a  sort  of  amused  contempt,  and  leisurely 
departed. 

That  was  undoubtedly  an  unavoidable 
encounter,  a  meeting  by  mutual  surprize 
from  which  the  gorilla's  innate  pride 
would  not  permit  withdrawal  without 
putting  up  a  fight.  It  was  one  that  seldom 
occurs,  for  the  substantial  reason  that  the 
gorilla  habitually  endeavors  to  see  the 
chimpanzee  first  and  quits  the  dangerous 
neighborhood  as  fast  as  he  can.  I  have 
come  across  beds  in  the  bush,  still  warm 
from  the  bodies  of  the  gorillas  that  had 
lain  in  them  overnight  and,  aroused  by  the 
voices  of  chimpanzees  at  dawn,  fled  hastily 
and  afar,  altho  the  gorilla  is  a  sluggard 
who  will  quit  his  bed  for  no  other  animal 
under  the  sun. 

Other  examples  of  the  fighting  ability 
of  the  giant  anthropoids  were  provided  by 
fights  which  the  Professor  witnessed,  at 
one  time  between  a  chimpanzee  and  a 
leopard  and  at  another  between  a  leopard 
and  a  gorilla: 

My  caravan  had  halted  for  rest  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  when  we  heard,  above 
the  growls  and  snarls  of  a  leopard  in  the 
bush,  the  angry  tones  of  a  chimpanzee. 
Anjanga,  the  guide,  seeing  me  take  up 
my  express  .30,  implored  me  not  to  inter- 
fere. My  own  knowledge  of  the  risks 
made  me  cautious  enough,  so  I  penetrated 
the  bush  only  within  eyeshot  of  the 
combatants. 

It  was  a  fight  characteristic  of  the 
intelligent  chimpanzee,  full  of  the  strate- 
gies of  the  prize-ring,  advances  and  retreat 
for  the  securing  of  'technical  advantages, 
exchanges  of  blows  delivered  too  swiftly 
for  the  eye  to  discern  and  grapplings 
during  which  the  bruising  blows  of  the 
chimpanzee  resounded  as  far  as  the  waiting 
caravan — until,  as  I  watched,  the  antago- 
nists fought  their  way  into  the. dense  jungle, 
and  the  tumult  gradually  subsided. 

It  would  have  been  madness  to  follow 
them.  I  resumed  my  journey,  but,  re- 
turning three  days  later,  made  a  search 
of  the  vicinity.  Not  far  from  the  spot 
where  I  had  lost  sight  of  them  I  found 
the  body  of  the  chimpanzee,  slashed  and 
torn  to  ribbons  by  the  claws  of  the  leopard, 
while,  beyond,  the  leopard  lay  dead, 
bitten  and  gashed  about  the  head  by  the 
chimpanzee's  teeth  and,  under  the  skin, 
its  whole  body  a  beaten  pulp. 

In  my  collection  of  jungle  trophies  is  the 
skull  of  a  gorilla  that  perished  in  a  similar 
struggle.  The  one  difference  between  the 
two  fights  lay  in  the  sheer,  bestial  pugnancy 
of  the  larger  ape,  unrelieved  by  any  trace 
of  the  generalship  employed  by  the 
chimpanzee. 

The  first  faint  blow  of  that  glorious 
Universal  flame  which  in  the  tropic  dawn 
was  lighting  the  village  of  Nodogo,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Rembo  Nkami,  when  the 
piercing  yells  of  a  leopard  answered  the 
booming  thunder  tones  of  an  enraged 
gorilla.  The  whole  demoniac  struggle  was 
fought  out  in  the  course  of  a  half-hour 
under  the  eyes  of  the  villagers. 

It  was  a  clinch  from  start  to  finish. 
For  all   the  heavy   handicap  of  his  rigid 
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Music  Wherever  You  Are 


When  the  Grafonola  takes 
a  vacation  with  you,  it  gives 
you  lots  of  fun  and  asks  for 
mighty  little   care.-    Its 
strong,  long-running  motor 
requires  a  minimum  of  wind- 
ing.    The   Non-Set    Auto- 
matic   Stop,    an    exclusive 
Columbia  improvement, lets 
you  listen  in  peace  to  the 
very  end   of  every  record. 

Columbia  Graphophone  Co.,  New 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


There's  nothing  to  move  or 
set  or  measure.    Just  put  on 
your  record   and  the  Gra- 
fonola plays  and  stops  itself. 
Full,  pure,  unmuffled  tone. 
Exquisite  beauty  of  design. 
The  greatest  convenience  of 
mechanism.  That's  the  un- 
rivalled   combination    you 
always  get  in  the  Columbia 
Grafonola. 

York 


4$ 


Columbia  Grafonola* .-   Standard  Models 
up  to  $j,,u.  Period  Designs  up  to  $pioa 
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Sign  Your 

Declaration  of  Independence  -  Now 

Make  your  stand  for  freedom  from  high  rents  and  moving  days — 
realize  your  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  having 
a  home  of  your  own — beautiful  and  convenient — built  just  the  way  you 
want  it. 

It  costs  less  to  own  than  to  rent,  if  you  build  to  eliminate  upkeep. 

Build  your  home  with  solid  walls  of  Common  Brick — the  warmest, 
driest,  most  fire-resistive  of  all  building  materials.  You  never  need  to 
repair  brick.  You  save  hundreds  of  dollars  every  few  years  in  painting 
alone.     Lower  insurance — slow  depreciation. 

These  Books  Will  Help  You 

Here's  a  book  of  small  house  plans  for  which 
working  drawings  are  available.  It  illustrates 
and  describes  35  bungalows,  cottages,  two- 
story  houses,  two-family  houses  and  garages. 
Contains  exterior  and  interior  views  and  floor 
plans  and  estimates  of  cost  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Sent  postpaid  for  $1.00.  It  is 
the  most  helpful  and  valuable  book  that  you 
can  secure  anywhere  for  the  price,  and  you 
will  find  it  worth  many  times  what  you  pay 

for   it.     Architects' 


How  to  Build 
andEstimate 

25^  ^ 


BRICK  /Sr . 

Mi?  average  Mans 

*ww  w  foMrffrtin      HOME 

titi  JK>  J    ;  r>^.¥i  A»./*A* 


HANS 

$1 


It. 
blue    prints    and 
specifications     may 
be    had     for    any 
house  in  the  book. 

Our  book,  "BRICK— How  to  Build  and 
Estimate,"  is  a  practical  building  manual — a 
real  ABC  of  masonry  work.  It  contains  help- 
ful, detail  drawings  and  every-day  usable 
tables  that  give  material  and  labor  quantities 
quickly  and  accurately.  It  is  the  best,  most 
practical  book  on  this  subject  ever  published 
for  the  architect,  builder  and  contractor.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25  cents. 


This  National  Educational  Campaign  is  sustained  by  the 
Common  Brick  Industry  of  America — Address  Secretary- 
Manager,  1 314  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Demand  brick  with  this  trademark — 
your  guarantee  of  quality. 


For  Beauty  with  Economy 
bund  with  Common 
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spine,  the  gorilla  was  not  only  infinitely 
stronger,  but  also  infinitely  quicker  than 
the  leopard.  But  neither  antagonist, 
in  such  close  quarters,  was  able  to  bite 
often;  and  the  leopard's  four  flying  claws, 
as  compared  with  the  gorilla's  two  hajnds, 
gave  him  double  the  offensive  power.  Yet 
the  gorilla  made  his  two  bare  hands  suffice. 

He  tore  from  its  socket  the  leopard's 
whole  ear.  He  gouged  out  an  eye.  He 
crusht  in  completely  the  temporal  bone 
and  broke  the  left  malar  bone  in  two 
places.  And  he  so  flailed  the  leopard's 
whole  body  that  not  a  square  inch  re- 
mained that  was  not  mere  pulp.  His 
own  left  forearm  was  broken;  arms,  legs, 
head,  and  breast  were  everywhere  gashed. 
Through  the  wounds  in  his  right  thigh 
the  bare  bone  showed,  while  several  of  his 
ribs  were  laid  open  and  the  leopard's  claws 
tore  deeply  into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

The  finish  came  suddenly.  In  the 
midst  of  his  terrific  blows  on  the  leop- 
ard's body,  the  great  gorilla  relaxed 
and  fell  dead.  The  leopard  as  instantly 
ceased  to  ply  his  bloody  claws  and,  like 
one  stricken  with  extreme  age,  dragged 
himself  a  few  tottering  steps  apart.  Then 
he,  too,  dropt  dead. 

Too  many  millions  of  years  have 
passed  since  man  and  ape  knew  a  common 
ancestor  for  man  now  to  dream  of  equal- 
ity as  an  unarmed,  bare-handed  fighting 
animal.  The  only  relics  of  his  prehistoric 
prowess  that  remain  are  evinced  in  the 
futile  slap  of  the  little  child  and  the  claw- 
ing scratch  of  the  woman. 


BABE  RUTH  FEARS  HE  WILL  HURT 
THE  PITCHER 

BABE  RUTH,  the  $125,000  baseball 
phenomenon  and  king  of  home-hitters, 
is  obsessed  with  one  big,  overshadowing 
fear.  He  is  afraid  that  in  some  game  one 
of  his  terrific  wallops  will  drive  the  ball 
back  at  the  pitcher  with  such  velocity  that 
the  latter  can't  duck,  and  will  sustain  a 
permanent  if  not  a  fatal  injury.  Says 
Frank  F.  McNeill  in  the  NeAV  York  Evening 
Sun: 

When  the  Yankees  were  in  Detroit  in 
the  second  game  of  their  series  with  the 
Tigers,  Babe  crashed  a  line  drive  through 
the  center  of  the  diamond  and  almost 
knocked  Howard  Ehmke's  head  off.  Ruth 
was  frightened  stiff,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  when  he  saw  that  ball  whizzing 
back  on  a  line.  He  yelled  a  hoarse  warn- 
ing at  Ehmke,  and  the  Tiger  moundsman 
just  managed  to  get  his  head  out  of  the 
way  as  the  hurtling  sphere  projected  by 
all  the  dynamic  power  in  Ruth's  giant 
frame  bounded  off  his  gloved  hand, 
thrown  up  in  instinctive  motion.  Eddie 
Collins  almost  suffered  a  fractured  hand 
stopping  one  of  Bambino's  grounders,  and 
other  infielders  have  declined  the  issue 
with  some  of  his  powerful  smashes. 

Babe  told  McNeill  that  hitting  is  better 
this  year  than  formerly  because  of  the  new 
rules.  "  I  know  some  pitchers  who  used 
the  old  emery  and  the  shiner  and  all  the 
rest,  and  they  were  bear-cats,"  he  said. 
"  Now  they  have  to  get  by  on  their  na- 
tural ability  and  they  don't  rate  so  high." 
The  ball-player  also  styled  as  "bunk" 
the  idea  that  the  "  ball  is  livlier." 
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,  c)n  1656.  {Re  Massachusetts  Qeneral 
Court  ordered  Loom  en,  boifs  and  airls  to 
contribute  a  definite  amount  of  fiomesvun 
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New  England's  Textile  Industries 


a\X/'HIRR,  whirr,  whirr,"  sang  the  old 
T  V  colonial  spinning  wheels  as  busy 
Priscillas  fashioned  the  yarn  to  weave 
their  linsey-woolsey.  "WHIRR,  WHIRR, 
WHIRR,"  echo  the  great  power  looms  of 
Xew  England's  textile  mills  today — mills 
so  extensive  in  their  production,  so  im- 
portant in  the  capital  they  represent,  that 
this  high  status  of  textiles  in  New  England 
raises  them  to  eminent  rank  among  the  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  mills  of  Manchester,  Lowell, 
Lawrence,  Fall  River,  Xew  Bedford,  and 
Providence  are  famed  the  world  over. 
Xew  England,  in  fact,  totals  one  half  the 
entire  capital  invested  in  these  activities 
in  the  United  States,  employing  more  than 
300,000  wage  earners  and  producing  an 
annual  output    valued   at   more    than 


$ 500,000,000.  Boston,  the  office  quarters 
for  most  of  these  great  textile  concerns,  is 
also  the  home  of  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Com- 
pany, a  financial  institution  of  world-wide 
connections. 

This  organization  offers  every  modern 
hanking  facility  for  financing  exports  and 
imports  anywhere,  for  locating  markets  for 
goods  throughout  the  world,  for  issuing 
commercial  credits  and  furnishing  credit 
data,  for  buying  and  sellingBillsof  Exchange. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  a  copy  of  our 
booklet  "Your  Financial  Requirements  and 
How  We  Can  Meet  Them" — outlining  our 
many   facilities.     Address  Department  B. 

Plan  to  come  to  Xew  England  during 
her  Tercentenary  celebrations,  and  while 
here  make  this  Company's  office  your 
banking  headquarters. 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

"BOSTON 
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expose  fraud 

If  you  should  lose  some  money  by 
check-fraud,  could  you  say  "I  did 
every t king  I  could  to  protect  my 
checks?" 

Do  you  protect  the  amount? — 
fully?  Do  you  protect  the  payee's 
name?  And  how  about  the  date  and 
the  endorsements? 

National  Safety  Paper 

protects  all  the  writing  on  both  sides 
of  a  check.  In  the  one  shown  above 
the  amount  was  altered  with  acid,  the 
payee's  name  with  an  eraser,  and  the 
date  with  a  knife.  In  each  case  a 
glaring  white  spot  betrays  the  cluinge. 

This  protection  is  built  into  the 
paper  so  the  amount,  payee's  name, 
date  and  endorsements  are  fully 
protected.  That  is  why  thousands 
of  banks  and  financial  institutions 
all  over  the  world  use  National 
Safety  Paper. 

Ask  your  bank  for  checks  on 
National  Safety  Paper — most  banks 
furnish  them  upon  request.  Or 
specify  National  Safety  Paper  to  your 
printer — you  can  identify  it  by  the 
wavy  lines. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  how  the  check- 
changer  works  and  the  best  ways  to  thwart  him? 
'The  Protection  of  Checks"  is  free. 
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SUGAR  BRINGS  PROSPERITY 
TO  CUBA 

SUGAR  has  brought  sudden  and  un- 
expected prosperity  to  Cuba,  ac- 
cording to  Pablo  de  la  Llama,  president 
of  the  Banco  Espafiol,  the  oldest  and  most 
important  banking  institution  in  that  is- 
land; and  at  present  there  is  no  poor  class 
among  the  Cuban  people.  The  Cubans, 
he  says,  have  not  become  too  prodigal 
with  their  new  wealth,  and  a  spirit  of  wise 
economy  is  reflected  in  the  new  enter- 
prises which  are  being  started.  In  an 
interview  with  a  representative  of  the 
New  York  Commercial  this  Cuban  banker 
says: 

When  the  estimate  of  the  sugar  crop 
was  made,  six  months  ago,  the  economists 
of  the  world  stood  amazed  at  the  ex- 
traordinary balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
Cuba.  At  the  time  the  sugar  crop  was 
estimated  at  4,500,000  tons  at  from  7  to  8 
cents  per  pound,  and  these  estimates  were 
considered  as  too  optimistic.  But  the 
truth  in  this  case  went  beyond  the  dreams 
of  the  most  imaginative  person.  When 
the  world  shortage  of  sugar  occurred 
buyers  were  sent  to  Cuba  from  all  Euro- 
pean countries,  even  from  Asia;  the  demand 
for  this  commodity  started  a  rise  in  price 
which  by  leaps  and  bounds  sent  sugar  to 
10,  11,  12,  and  up  to  18  cents  per  pound, 
there  being  cases  lately  when  sugaT  has 
been  sold  as  high  as  20  cents  per  pound. 

If  you  take  into  consideration  that  this 
happened  before  the  end  of  the  grinding 
of  the  crop  and  that  in  Cuba  everybody  is 
interested  in  agriculture,  particularly  sugar- 
cane growing,  you  will  realize  what  a 
blessing  it  has  been  for  all  the  people. 
We  have  there  some  very  big  sugar  estates, 
owned  by  American  companies,  but  the 
system  of  centrals  distributes  the  profits 
on  equitable  basis  between  the  mill  and 
the  colonies,  of  which  the  majority  is 
Cuban,  thus  the  profits  made  in  sugar 
benefit  the  whole  population. 

At  present  we  may  say  that  there  is  no 
poor  class  in  Cuba,  and  the  prosperity 
brought  to  the  country  by  the  sale  of  its 
main  product  is  reflected  everywhere  in 
the  great  number  of  enterprises  being 
started  all  over  the  island.  What  this 
spirit  means  for  the  commercial  and 
financial  development  of  the  country  is 
something  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
describe.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  under- 
stood, and  then  it  leaves  a  feeling  of 
appalling  wonder  which  is  difficult  to 
explain. 

And  the  best  symptom  of  this  unheard- 
of  prosperity  is  the  general  trend  among 
the  Cubans  to  invest  the  money  earned  in 
remunerative  business.  Altho  naturally 
inclined  to  enjoy  all  the  good  things  of 
life,  there  is  none  of  the  thoughtless  prod- 
igality found  in  the  newly  rich.  The 
Cubans  will  pay  high  prices  for  things 
that  in  this  country  would  be  considered 
as  luxuries,  but  when  they  do  it  you  may 
be  sure  there  is  something  substantial  left 
behind  to  provide  for  the  morrow. 

The  innumerable  buildings  being  con- 
structed everywhere  and  the  many  en- 
terprises and  industries  established  within 
the  last  six  months  are  eloquent  witnesses 
of  the  trend  of  thought  in  the  island, 
where   everybody    is    convinced    that   the 
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only  real  source  of  wealth  is  honest  work 
and  is  acting  accordingly. 

As  a  Spaniard  I  am  proud  of  the  record 
of  Cuba  as  a  hard-working  nation;  it  is  the 
best  trait  of  our  race  which  the  Cubans 
have  inherited,  and  the  Spanish  element 
of  the  island  is  the  one  cooperating  more 
with  the  natives  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  country. 


THE  AFrERMATH  OF  THE  JAPANESE 
PANIC 

TV/TARQUIS  OKUMA,  former  premier 
-L*-*-  and  a  leading  statesman  of  Japan, 
takes  a  very  serious  view  of  the  financial 
and  commercial  situation  in  Japan  follow- 
ing the  crash  on  the  stock  market  which 
has  been  discust  in  several  articles  in 
The  Literary  Digest.  He  is  quoted  in 
the  Tokyo  correspondence  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  as  saying: 

The  great  slump  of  stocks  of  every 
description  in  rice,  cotton  yarn,  raw  silk, 
and  other  commodities  has  brought  about 
something  like  a  panic  in  economic  circles. 
The  weavers  throughout  the  country  were 
the  first  to  be  hit,  and  their  business  is 
practically  at  a  standstill.  To  make 
matters  worse,  as  the  money  market  began 
to  tighten,  the  bankers  refused  the  mer- 
chants accommodations,  and  the  credit 
system,  which  made  such  progress  in  recent 
years,  has  broken  down.  Despite  the 
statements  of  the  Government  to  the 
contrary  the  slump  must  be  regarded  as  a 
harbinger  of  a  depression  which  threatens 
to  engulf  all  the  business  and  industrial 
interests  of  Japan. 

The  Evening  Post's  correspondent  in 
Japan  thinks  that  this  is  a  fair  picture  of 
the  situation  and  he  goes  on  to  state  facts 
that  have  come  under  his  observation: 

The  weavers  have  suffered  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  many  weaving  districts  the 
mills  have  suspended  operations,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  paying  their  emplovees 
small  percentages  of  their  regular  wages 
in  order  to  keep  them  alive  and  on  hand. 
Several  of  the  large  shipping  companies 
have  discharged  large  numbers  of  their 
forces,  and  it  is  expected  that  some  of  the 
smaller  concerns  will  fail  to  survive. 

The  Asahi  shipyard,  a  30,000,000  ven 
concern,  has  wound  up  its  affairs,  tho 
most  shipyards  will  be  able  to  keep  going 
on  the  strength  of  old  orders.  The  big 
Yasaka  copper  mine  has  closed  down,  as 
its  income  fails  to  cover  its  expenses. 
The  shipping  congestion  in  Yokohama  is 
becoming  so  aggravated  on  account  of  lack 
of  storage  that  a  complete  deadlock  has 
been  predicted  by  many.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  merchants  who 
ordered  goods,  expecting  a  rise  to  occur 
while  they  were  in  transit,  now  abandon 
them,  as  they  lose  less  by  sacrificing  their 
deposits  than  they  would  by  paying  for  the 
goods,  while  others  are  unable  to  secure 
from  the  banks  the  money  they  need  to 
get  the  goods,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
warehouses  are  filled. 

Similar  conditions  obtain  to  some  ex- 
tenl  in  Kobe.  Ship-owners  are  worried 
over  the  slow  work  of  their  vessels.  Re- 
cently it  took  seventeen  days  for  a  ship 
to  discharge  2,000  tons  of  coal  at  Yoko- 


One  Man  cannot  move 
a  Mountain 

"K  TO  longer  does  one  man  finance  a  great 
*■  ^  enterprise — thousands  of  investors  pull  together 
with  their  money  and  confidence. 

It  is  the  business  of  The  National  City  Company, 
through  its  more  than  fifty  offices  in  leading  cities, 
its  trained  representatives,  and  by  correspondence,  to 
bring  the  investor  and  investment  opportunities 
together  quickly  and  conveniently. 

A  large  number  of  attractive  offerings  appear  on 
our  current  purchase  sheet.     Send  for  D136. 

Fads  for  careful  investors 


OUR  book  "Men  and 
Bonds,"  giving  infor- 
mation on  the  following 
subjects,  will  be  sent  gladly 
on  request. 

Why  we  handle  only  carefully 
investigated  investment 
securities. 

The  wisdom  of  purchasing 
securities  from  a  Company 
large  enough  to  maintain 
far-reaching  investigation 
service. 

The  importance  of  buying 
investment  securities  from  a 
house  with  over  50  offices 
and  international  connections 
and  service. 

Why  the  careful  investor  selects 


securities  from  a  broad  range 
of  offerings. 

How  10,000  miles  of  National 
City  Company's  private  wires 
keep  our  offices  in  leading 
investment  centers  of  the 
country  in  constant  touch 
with  our  New  York  head- 
quarters. 

Your  advantage  in  dealing  with 
a  Company  whose  represen- 
tatives talk  with  an  average  of 
3,000  banks  a  day. 

Why  these  sales  representa- 
tives are  especially  qualified 
to  helpfully  discuss  your  indi- 
vidual investment  needs. 

For  a  copy  of  this  book, 
address  our  New  York 
office,  asking  for  D136. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
BONDS  •  PREFERRED  STOCKS  ■  ACCEPTANCES 
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IF  the  Hupmobile  were 
a  living  creature,  the 
word  devotion  would 
exactly  describe  the 
qualities  which  actually 
endear  it  to  the  average 
family. 

It  so  seldom  sulks;  it  is  so 
ready  and  willing;  it  performs 
so  faithfully,  that  it  repays, 
over  and  over,  the  confidence 
people  place  in  it. 

Without  question,  these  are 
the  underlying  reasons  for 
the  great  good  will  in  which 
the  Hupmobile  is  held  every- 
where. 


I  Hupmobile  I 
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hama.  and  some  vessels,  outside  of  ocean 
liners,  can  not  get  service  until  they  have 
waited  a  fortnight. 

This  depression  has  a  serious  effect  on 
labor,  and  unemployment  is  becoming 
common  already.  Even  before  the  actual 
great  slump  this  was  in  evidence,  as  is 
borne  out  by  the  following  figures,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
February,  showing  the  number  of  persons 
thrown  out  of  work  during  that  month  as 
follows : 

Industries  Men  Women 

Dyeing 2,802  11,473 

Engineering 5,879  385 

Chemical 2,910  1,238 

Comestibles 684  288 

Miscellaneous 911  582 

Special 310  24 

The  authorities  have  already  taken 
steps  to  look  after  the  unemployed, 
partly  by  finding  them  work  and  partly 
by  caring  for  them  when  they  are  idle. 
In  Tokyo,  where  demand  for  workers 
shows  a  decrease  of  thirty  per  cent.,  an 
employment  bureau  has  been  established 
as  well  as  a  boarding-house  for  unemployed. 
The  police  are  taking  somewhat  similar 
steps,  and  the  Cabinet  has  decided  to  es- 
tablish intelligence  offices  throughout  the 
country.  The  Furukawa  family,  the  cop- 
per magnates  of  Japan,  have  sent  a  man 
abroad  to  study  conditions  by  which  the 
lot  of  laborers  may  be  relieved,  and  even 
Dr.  Kuwada,  the  professional  theorist, 
employed  to  theorize  on  labor  conditions, 
has  uplifted  his  voice,  without,  however, 
having  anything  practical  to  suggest. 

Dispatches  from  Korea  state  that  tin- 
Japanese  depression  is  being  felt  there. 
The  cotton  cloth  merchants  have  been 
hard  hit,  and  some  big  speculators  in 
Japanese  shares  are  nearly  bankrupt. 

Japanese  opinion  about  the  effects  of 
the  stock  -  market  slump  is  shown  by 
several  quotations  which  this  writer  quotes 
from  the  Tokyo  dailies.  He  quotes  the 
Hochi  as  saying: 

The  merchants  and  manufacturers  now 
in  difficulties  are  only  reaping  the  harvest 
for  which  they  have  sown  the  seed.  'Tho 
the  Stock  Exchange  should  be  aided  in 
view  of  the  far-reaching  effects  which 
its  failure  would  produce,  no  special  help 
need  be  given  to  the  reckless  speculators. 

The  Asahi  considers  the  situation  serious 
but,  after  all,  inevitable: 

The  great  confusion  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  may  be  taken  as  a  frank  re- 
flection of  the  gloomy  developments. 
During  the  war  boom  the  financial  au- 
thorities encouraged  reckless  promotion 
and  fanned  empty  buoyancy  in  the  financial 
world.  The  wind  having  been  sown,  the 
whirlwind  is  to  be  reaped. 

And  the  Kokumin  offers  this  advice: 

Let  there  be  no  interference  with  the 
present  slump.  Let  prices  drop.  This 
is  the  only  means  of  meeting  the  situation. 
The  first  question  which  will  present  itself 
is,  however,  that  of  unemployment.  Work- 
ers have  been  self-assertive  heretofore,  but 
in  the  future  they  may  not  be  able  to 
obtain  enough  work  and  may  be  compelled 
to  demand  state  protection. 


FRANCE'S  NEW  "TOKEN  MONEY" 

THE  French  mint  has  announced  that 
metal  counters  are  to  be  used  for 
fractional  currency,  according  to  a  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Pout,  tho  this  does  not  mean  that  the  coin- 
age of  silver  pieces  is  to  be  stopt  or  that 
Parliament  has  been  asked  to  sanction  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  silver  metal 
used  in  such  coins.  In  spite  of  govern- 
mental precautions,  silver  money  con- 
tinues to  be  bought  up  in  illicit  trade  at  one 
and  a  half  times  its  face  value  or  there- 
abouts, and  in  consequence  new  silver 
coinage  rapidly  melts  away.  As  to  the 
latest  issue,  we  learn: 

The  new  counters  are  to  represent  two 
francs  (forty  cents  at  par),  one  franc 
(twenty  cents),  and  fifty  centimes  (ten 
cents).  It  will  be  impossible  to  make  them 
a  subject  of  illicit  trading  either  for  melting 
down  or  smuggling  across  frontiers,  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  hoarded.  They 
are  to  be  made  of  an  alloy  nearly  gold  color, 
which  will  not  tarnish  like  copper  or 
bronze.  They  wilt  have  even  the  metallic 
ring  associated  with  money.  Of  course, 
their  value  as  metal  is  not  greatly  more 
than  that  of  the  paper  "shin-plasters" 
which  would  have  to  be  issued  otherwise, 
and  they  are  durable. 

It  seems  to  be  expected  that  such  token 
money  will  have  to  be  in  use  indefinitely. 
The  first  issues,  which  have  to  meet  a 
pressing  need,  are  to  be  struck  off  with  the 
die  of  "The  Sower,"  the  female  figure 
which  appears  on  French  silver  money. 
Eventually  an  allegorical  figure  to  the 
glory  of  industry  and  commerce  will  be 
used. 

To  spare  budget  complications  and 
debates  in  Parliament,  this  new  money 
will  be  really  the  issue  of  French  chambers 
of  commerce,  which  are  to  guarantee  its 
redemption  by  deposits  at  the  Bank  of 
France.  This  procedure,  has  been  followed 
for  paper  money  of  small  denominations 
ever  since  the  war  began,  but  such  paper, 
unlike  the  new  counters,  circulated  only 
in  the  limited  district  of  the  particular 
chamber  of  commerce  issuing  it. 


HOW  THE  WASH-TUB  HELPS  THE 
COPPER  MARKET  — The  lowly  wash- 
tub  "is  now  cutting  quite  a  figure  as  one  of 
the  chief  mainstays  of  a  great  industry," 
according  to  a  Chicago  Evening  Post 
interview  with  Mr.  William  A.  Paine,  a 
Boston  banker  and  copper-market  author- 
ity, which  is  reprinted  in  the  Boston  News 
Bureau:  "The  four-dollar-a-day  laundress, 
hard  to  find  and  fussy  when  found,  has," 
in  the  words  of  the  Chicago  paper,  "driven 
tens  of  thousands  of  housewives  to  put 
aside  the  fragrant  hand-lotions  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  and  substitute  suds. 
Machinery  has  come  to  their  relief  and  a 
great  new  market  has  been  opened."  As 
Mr.  Paine  himself  goes  on  with  the  story: 

1  was  amused  •<>  learn  from  a  Western 
manufacturer  that  next  to  the  automobile- 
manufacturers,  the  makers  of  washing- 
machines  are  now  the  greatest  consumers 
of  copper.  The  utility  companies,  which 
in  normal  times  are  large  users  of  copper, 
can  not  buy  much  now  because  they  can't 
get    the    money.     Hut    washing-machines 


When  Your 
Springs  Break 


put  on 


The  Replacement  Spring 


advertise 
Springs?     Why 

mark    them    with    a 
name    plate? 

There  is  a  differ- 
ence in  springs— 1 
VULCANS   are 
made     with     ex- 
treme care. 

We  mark  them  with 
our  VULCAN  name 
plate,   because  we    are 
proud  of  what  they  will 
do  for  you. 

Your  springs  support  the  steer- 
ing gear  of  your  car.     They  are 
responsible      for     your     safety. 

We  believe  that  you  prefer 
recognized  quality.       Ask 
your    dealer    to    put    on 
VULCAN  Springs. 


rm 


Every  Town 
J   \jSrlvim  Car/ 


^ 


"1 


Jenkins  VULCAN 
Spring  Company 

Richmond,  Indiana. 
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Imperial  Oxy-Jcetylene  Torch 


A  Profit-Producing 
Flame 

AFLAME  that  fuses  metal  together  or  cuts 
„  through  thick  steel  like  butter — used  to 
repair  broken  machinery,  manufacture  metal 
products  or  extend  operations — this  is  the  flame 
that  keeps  production  at  top  notch  and  pays  real 
profits  to  users  of  Imperial  Oxy- Acetylene 
Welding  and  Cutting  Equipment. 

For  Factories,  Mills,  Mines,  Railways,  or  Ship' 
yards,  Imperial  Equipment  is  Speedy,  Safe,  Env 
cient,  Economical  and  Portable.  Welds  anything 
in  metal  and  cuts  everything  in  wrought  iron 
and  steel. 

Imperial  Lead  Burning  Outfits  are  furnished  for 
all  combinations  of  gases.  They  are  suitable  for 
storage  battery  work,  light  welding  or  brazing,  melt- 
ing platinum,  jewelry  manufacturing,  etc.  We  will 
gladly  send  an  illustrated  catalog  of  any  of  the 
products  mentioned  on  this  page,  free  on  request. 

Nearly  half  a  century  of  manufacturing  experience 
is  combined  with  the  high  quality  and  expert  work- 
manship  which    characterize  all  Imperial  Products. 

The  Imperial  Brass  Manufacturing  Co. 
1229  W.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

San  Francisco  New  York 

Monadnock  Building  Longacre  Building 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


are  being  turned  out  by  thousands,  in  an 
effort  to  meet  the  shortage  of  labor,  and  the 
attractive  and  durable  copper  machine  is 
the  best  seller.  This  demand,  with  the 
heavy  purchases  of  automobile-makers, 
has  had  an  important  part  in  the  depletion 
of  surplus  stocks  of  the  metal. 
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THE   WAR'S   EFFECT   ON   INSURANCE 

A  S  a  result  of  the  war  and  of  the  in- 
-^*-  nation  which  followed  it,  the  United 
States  promises  to  become  better  insured 
than  ever  before,  says  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  tho  just  now  the 
country  is  more  underinsured  than  it  was 
five  years  ago,  as  the  increase  in  values 
has  been  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in 
insurance  -  rates  to  protect  them.  Pro- 
ceeding, this  observer  says: 

When  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Avar  in- 
dustrial activity  was  stimulated  by  war- 
orders  from  abroad  prospective  profits 
became  so  great  that  those  who  expected- 
to  make  them  could  take  no  unnecessary 
chances  of  losing  them.  Accordingly  they 
were  readily  induced  to  take  various  classes 
of  insurance  to  which  they  had  previously 
paid  little  or  no  attention,  such  as  ex- 
plosion, war-cover,  fire  use  and  occupancy, 
steam-boiler  use  and  occupancy,  and  some 
other  forms.  Farm  crops  became  so 
valuable  that  in  districts  where  hail 
damage  was  imminent  the  prudent  farmer 
had  to  take  more  hail  insurance  per  acre. 
The  increased  value  of  live  stock  created 
additional  demand  for  live-stock  insurance. 
As  the  need  of  insurance  of  these  various 
kinds  became  greater  the  ability  to  pay 
for  it  increased  even  faster. 

With  advancing  prices  and  wages,  fire, 
tornado,  burglary,  personal  accident,  and 
health  insurance  had  to  be  increased  if  the 
assured  was  to  be  reasonably  protected, 
and  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
decreased  men  who  were  providing  for 
their  families  through  life-insurance  had  to 
increase  their  lines.  The  discontinuance 
of  building  operations  had  made  leases  so 
valuable  and  rentals  so  high  as  to  create 
a  marked  demand  for  leasehold  and  rent 
insurance.  With  the  resumption  of  build- 
ing operations,  high  cost  of  material  and 
labor  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  ability  to 
get  either  made  it  the  more  necessary  to 
require  bonds  from  contractors. 

Meanwhile,  insurance  and  surety  com- 
panies and  agencies  have  enlarged  their 
organizations  in.  order  to  handle  the 
greatly  increased  volume  of  business.  As 
values  become  stationary  and  eventually 
begin  to  decline  they  will  put  forth  the 
greater  efforts  to  keep  up  the  volume  of 
business  they  are  organized  to  handle. 
As  insurance  has  not  increased  in  volume 
as  rapidly  as  values,  partly  because  of 
inertia  and  oversight  and  partly  because 
the  assured  did  not  realize  how  greatly  their 
property  had  appreciated  in  value,  so 
when  values  decline  the  same  factors  will 
operate  to  retard  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  insurance  carried.  The  public 
having  been  educated  to  carry  insurance 
of  previously  little  known  kinds  and  agents 
being  increasingly  active  in  their  efforts  to 
keep  up  their  volume  of  business,  values 
will  be  more  fully  protected  by  insurance 
than  ever  before  in  the  country's  history. 
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Highly  bred  registered  cattle  cannot 
be  transported  by  rail  and  arrive  at 

their  destination  in  A-No.  /  con- 
dition so  this  one  and  one-half  ton 
Federal  is  used  to  transport  prize 
stock 


Thoroughbred  cattle  of  the  Continental  tillage  Farm 


Thoroughbreds- 


Transporting  cattle  to  fairs  and  expositions  so 
that  they  always  arrive  in  the  pink  of  condition 
calls  for  qualities  not  commonly  considered  in 
the  selection  of  a  motor  truck. 

Perfect  ease  in  riding  and  control  and  an  unfail- 
ing reliance  on  the  truck  to  reach  its  destination 
with  more  than  ordinary  dispatch  and  certainty 
are  absolutely  essential. 

Extra  qualities,  to  be  sure,  in  a  truck,  but  it  is 
the  extra  qualities  that  rine  cattle  and  trucks 
possess  over  the  common  herd  that  marks  so 
surely  the  thoroughbred. 

For  ten  years  now  Federal  has  been  building 
into  trucks  this  extra  measure  of  economy, 
dependability  and  endurance  that  has  marked  it 
everywhere  as  a  thoroughbred  truck. 

Watch  Federals  work  anywhere,  ask  how  they 
satisfy  and  see  for  yourself  these  traditional 
qualities  of  the  Federal. 

FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Use  Moore  Push-less 
Hangers 

fbr  light  and  heavy  pictures.     Hold 
up  to  loo  pounds.     Easy  to  insert  in 
plaster  or  wood .  Fine  steel  points.  Wi 
not  injure  walls.     Four  sizes. 

1  OC  Packe 
Moore  Push-Pin  Co.,  133  Berkley  St.,  Ptuladelphi. 


Sold  by  hardware,    stationery, 
drug   and    photo   supply    stores 
everywhere. 


JEO 


Attil  * 


—genuine  inner  armor  for  auto  tires.  Double  mileage ; 
prevent  punctures  and  blowouts.  Easily  applied 
without  toolSf    Distributors  wanted.    Details  free. 

American  Accessories  Company     Dcpt.  316     Cincinnati 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Special  Price 

On  My     ^^X^i^Cooklr 


Cook  every  meal  on  it.     If 

you  are  not  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted I  will  refund  every  cent. 
Get  my 

Special   Low  Factory   Price 

direct  to  you.  Cooker  is  alu- 
minum lined  throughout.  Full 
set  of  famous  "Wear  Ever" 
aluminum  cooking  utensils 
comes  with  it.  Ask  for  free 
book  of  valuable  recipes. 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept.  30  Detroit,  Mich. 
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d    ck^paint 


for  pdfigjses,  fi&ms  Qhd  vsxtjfej 


TtnTH  some  paints,  washing 
drives  the  dirt  into  the 
surface.  With  U.  S.  N.  Deck 
Paint,  the  dirt  is  easily  washed 
off,  leaving  the  surface  really 
clean.  Easy  to  use.  durable, 
artistic  colors.  Ideal  for  gen- 
eral home  use. 

THE   BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 
Boston  Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  Ycrk 


AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

June  16. — Americans  who  were  in  the 
Kief  region,  over  which  the  Bolsheviki 
have  swept  in  their  westward  drive, 
have  all  safely  emerged  from  that 
sector,  according  to  word  from  the 
front  reaching  Warsaw. 

June  17. — The  repulse  of  important  groups 
of  Bolsheviki  north  of  Kief  is  reported 
by  the  Poles.  Two  Bolshevik  brigades 
are  said  to  have  been  completely 
destroyed. 

June  18. — A  Breslau  dispatch  reaching* 
Berlin  reports,  as  coming  from  official 
Polish  sources,  the  collapse  of  the 
Polish  offensive  and  the  envelopment  of 
the  Polish  army  by  the  Bolsheviki. 

All  Russian  Bolshevik  troops  have  left 
Enzeli,  the  principal  Persian  port  on 
the  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  according 
to  a  Copenhagen  dispatch,  quoting  ad- 
vices from  Moscow. 

June  19. — Alarming  reports  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  on  the  Polish-Bolshevik 
front  reach  Breslau.  The  Poles  are 
said  to  have  suffered  important  re- 
verses, and  on  some  parts  of  the  front 
large  bodies  of  troops  may  be  forced 
to  surrender.  Two  regiments  of  cavalry 
are  said  to  have  been  annihilated  and 
thirty  thousand  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Bolsheviki,  who  also  captured  165 
cannon. 

June  20. — A  Warsaw  report  says  the  Bol- 
sheviki have  assembled  fifty  divisions 
for  the  midsummer  drive  against 
Poland.  Kief  is  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bolsheviki,  who  are  now  planning, 
it  is  said,  to  break  through  to  Minsk 
and  Vilna. 

FOREIGN 

June  16. — The  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  to  which  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment had  appealed  for  protection 
against  the  Bolsheviki,  decides  to  post- 
pone action  on  this,  the  first  inter- 
national question  to  be  referred  to  the 
Council  for  adjustment.  The  explana- 
tion is  given  that  the  Council  con- 
sidered it  inadvisable  to  take  any 
action  pending  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
Bolshevik  promises  to  withdraw  the 
"Red"  troops  and  recognize  Persia's 
sovereignty. 

The  Hungarian  Minister  of  Justice  intro- 
duces a  bill  in  the  National  Assembly 
providing  punishment  of  up  to  twenty- 
five  strokes  on  the  soles  of  male 
profiteers. 

An  official  summary  of  the  Turkish 
Treaty  received  in  Washington  shows 
that  this  document  provides  among 
other  things  for  limited  internationaliza- 
tion of  the  port  of  Constantinople  and 
its.  inclusion  within  the  "zone  of  the 
straits."  The  provisions  outlining  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inter-Allied  Com- 
mission of  Control  of  Constantinople 
grant  this  body  a  flag,  a  budget,  separ- 
ate organization,  and  authority  over  a 
territory  considerably  greater  than 
some  of  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Turkish  Nationalist  forces  attack 
the  Sultan's  troops  at  Ismid,  Asia 
Minor,  according  to  advices  reaching 
London.  British  officials  fear  the  en- 
gagement will  draw  detachments  of 
French  and  British  troops  into  the 
conflict,  which  is  something  the  British 
Government  has  been  trying  to  avoid. 


The  American  Legation  in  Peking  is  in- 
formed that  Chinese  troops  have 
attacked  the  Reformed  Church  Mission 
at  Yo-Chow,  killing  an  American  mis- 
sionary. Strong  representations  are 
made  to  the  Chinese  Government  by 
the  Legation  as  a  result  of  the  incident. 

The  conference  of  jurists  invited  by  the 
League  of  Nations  to  meet  for  the 
organization  of  a  permanent  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  opens  its 
session  at  The  Hague.  Elihu  Root 
represents  America. 

The  revolutionary  committee  of  Persia 
issues  a  proclamation  announcing  the 
formation  of  a  Soviet  republic  at 
Resht,  according  to  advices  reaching 
London. 

June  17. — Details  of  the  much-heralded 
uprisings  of  the  Mohammedan  world 
against  British  rule  and  in  favor  of  the 
Turkish  Nationalists  and  Bolsheviki 
are  received  in  Washington.  The 
reports  confirm  former  advices  as  to 
conferences  between  Turkish  Nation- 
alist leaders  with  Spartacists  and  Bol- 
sheviki. It  is  said  that  Lenine  heads 
the  plot. 

Final  official  statistics  of  the  French 
Ministry  of  War  fix  the  total  number 
of  French  soldiers  killed  during  the 
war  at  1,362,872.  Of  this  number  the 
details  of  the  fate  of  361,854  are 
unknown. 

Turkish  Nationalist  troops  attack  a 
company  of  British  Indian  troops  on 
the  Ismid  front.  Reenforcements  were 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Indians, 
while  British  war-ships  kept  the  Turks 
off  by  shelling  their  positions. 

A  new  party  has  just  been  formed  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is 
composed  of  remnants  of  the  radical 
and  national  elements,  comprises  260 
votes,  and  holds  the  balance  in  the 
Chamber. 

June  18. — Premier  Preto,  of  Portugal,  pre- 
sents the  resignation  of  his  cabinet.  By 
a  vote  of  142  to  10  the  Belgian  Parlia- 
ment adopts  a  measure  enabling  women 
to  be  elected  to  that  body. 

Elihu  Root,  representing  America  at  the 
conference  at  The  Hague  seeking  to 
draft  a  plan  for  a  world  court,  recom- 
mends that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  be  used  as  a  model. 

It  is  reported  in  Washington  official 
circles  that  Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens, 
who  for  more  than  fifteen  months  has 
been  in  the  United  States  as  a  self- 
styled  Russian  Ambassador,  has  been 
recalled  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

June  19. — Violent  fighting  takes  place  in 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  between  a  small 
group  of  Nationalists  and  a  large  body 
of  Unionists.  Only  a  few  minor  casual- 
ties were  reported. 

It  is  reported  from  Tokyo  that  Chinese 
troops,  entering  Chang-Sha,  open  fire 
on  the  Japanese  war-ship  Fushimi, 
wounding  two  of  the  crew.  The  war- 
ship replied  to  the  Chinese  fire,  causing 
casualties  among  the  Chinese. 

The  railway  strike  in  northern  Italy  is 
extendei  and  now  includes  the  second- 
ary and  branch  lines,  says  a  report 
from  Bern.  Switzerland  is  completely 
cut  off  from  railway  communication 
with  Italy. 

June  20. — The  British  authorities  order  a 
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Columbia  Shi 


The  Columbia  Six  Sport  Model 

Wire  Wheel  Equipped 


The  Columbia  Six  is  also  made  in  the 
following  models  —  Five  Passenger 
Touring  Car,  Two  Passenger  Roadster 
Disteel  Wheel  Equipped,  Four  Pas- 
senger Coupe,  Five  Passenger  Sedan. 
The  non-synchronizing  spring  sus- 
pension makes  the  Columbia  Six 
particularly  adapted  for  long  hard 
cross-country  trips.  It  largely  elimi- 
nates vibration  and  sidesway ,  thus 
minimizing  fatigue  to  both  passengers 
and  car. 


Worthy  of  Trust 

When  you  are  miles  away  from  the  ministration  of  the 
repair  man — when  the  long,  hot  road  pounds  and  grinds 
—when  the  luster  of  finish  has  vanished  under  a  smear  of 
dust  and  mud — how  completely  many  of  the  features 
and  "selling  points"  which  looked  so  attractive  in  the 
show  room  are  forgotten. 

Lines,  trimming,  and  equipment  were  vastly  important 
back  home  on  the  boulevard.  But  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel  on  tour,  one  thought  stands  uppermost,  making 
or  marring  his  pleasure  in  the  trip — can  I  implicitly  trust 
my  car?  Will  it  bring  us  to  that  goal  of  every  tourist — a 
meal,  a  bath,  and  a  bed? 

To  the  owner  of  a  Columbia  Six  touring  is  the  most 
glorious  sport  in  the  world. 

His  car  has  won  his  confidence  by  its  dependable  service. 

The  Columbia  Six  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cars  built  today.  But  the  satisfaction 
that  lasts  season  after  season,  after  the  paint  and  top  are 
old  and  worn,  is  the  implicit  trust  that  it  will  take  you 
through  anything,  whether  it  is  on  a  trip  into  town  or 
across  the  continent. 

It  proves  worthy  of  trust  because  "it  is  good  all  the  way 
through  ' 

COLUMBIA    MOTORS    COMPANY 

DETROIT,    U.     S.    A. 
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The  HERCULES  is  a  compression  tight 
spark  plug.  The  stone  porcelain  insula- 
tors eliminate  breakage.  Millions  now 
in  use  are  proving  the  better  value  b 
efficiency  and  service.  Size  charts  sent 
on  request.  Eclipse  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

^7~te/c    your  .ue&lzrfw 


HERCULE 


GIANT  SPARK  PLUGS 
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battalion  of  troops  to  embark  at  once 
for  Constantinople.  All  available  de- 
stroyers and  the  cruiser  Blenheim  have 
been  ordered  to  the  East.  Indications 
are  that  the  entire  Mediterranean 
fleet  is  concentrating  in  the  Near  East. 
Premiers  Lloyd  George  and  Millerand 
hold  a  conference  at  Hythe  to  discuss 
the  Turkish  situation. 

Five  persons  are  killed  and  many  others 
wounded  in  desperate  rioting  at  Lon- 
donderry. The  authorities  are  taking 
elaborate  precautions  to  prevent  a 
renewal  of  the  disorders. 

Konstantin  Fahrenbach,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  Reichstag,  will  be  German 
Chancellor  to  succeed  Herman  M  filler, 
head  of  the  deposed  Social  Democratic, 
Democratic — Centerist  coalition.  The 
new  Cabinet  will  rest  on  the  Centerists, 
the  Democrats,  and  the  German  Peo- 
ple's party,  and  is  said  to  offer  a  solu- 
tion of  the  recent  Cabinet  crisis  pre- 
cipitated by  the  Reichstag  elections. 

June  21. — The  Boulogne  conference  of 
Allied  leaders  decide  to  make  war  upon 
the  Turkish  Nationalists.  The  Greeks 
through  their  premier,  Venizelos,  who 
attended  the  conference,  volunteer  to 
lead  in  the  new  war.  Marshal  Foch  and 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  British 
Chief  of  Staff,  have  drawn  up  a  plan  of 
military  operations  which  was  gone 
over  by  the  conferees. 

Premier  Venizelos  at  the  conference  of 
Allied  leaders  at  Boulogne  will  formally 
offer  in  the  name  of  Greece  to  take 
the  mandate  for  Armenia. 

Civil-war  conditions  are  reported  to  pre- 
vail in  Londonderry  and  the  civil 
authorities  are  powerless.  Continuous 
rifle-  and  revolver-firing  is  maintained, 
the  people  fear  to  venture  outdoors,  and 
business  is  virtually  at  a  standstill. 

June  22. — The  German  Cabinet  under 
Konstantin  Fahrenbach  has  collapsed, 
says  a  report  reaching  London,  owing 
to  a  refusal  of  the  Majority  Socialists  to 
support  it. 

A  daylight  attack  takes  place  in  the 
heart  of  Dublin  by  men  armed  with 
revolvers.  It  is  said  that  tho  Ireland 
is  aflame  with  guerrilla  warfare,  there  is 
a  slight  hope  that  revolution  will  not 
develop  out  of  the  present  scattered 
carnage. 

Independent  Socialists  score  a  victory 
in  the  first  election  for  the  Municipal 
Council  in  Berlin  since  the  inclusion  of 
the  outer  suburbs  in  Greater  Berlin. 

China  ratifies  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Austria,  which,  it  is  held,  will  entitle 
China  to  participate  in  the  League  of 
Nations. 

French  war-ships  in  the  harbor  at  Mer- 
sina  on  the  Mediterranean  bombard  the 
Turks  when  the  latter  make  an  attack 
upon  that  city. 

Serious  fighting  takes  place  between 
Albanian  insurgents  and  Italians  near 
Drasciovitza,  in  which  the  Albanians  are 
defeated. 

Fernando  Iglesias  Calderon  is  appointed 
High  Commissioner  of  Mexico  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador, according  to  advices  reaching 
the  State  Department. 

DOMESTIC 

June  16.— The  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
holds   the  Illinois  primary  law  uncon- 
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stitutional,  the  decision  throwing  out 
State  central  committees  of  the  political 
parties  and  all  county  central  com- 
mittees and  reinstating  old  committees 
elected  under  the  old  primary  law. 

State  Department  officials  start  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  provisions  of 
the  commercial  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, with  a  view  to  ascertaining  in 
what  particulars  the  Jones  Shipping 
Bill,  just  passed  by  Congress,  runs 
counter  to  the  Treaty  obligations  as- 
sumed. It  is  said  that  certain  drastic 
provisions  of  the  new  law  may  violate 
some  of  these  treaties. 

Six  officials  of  the  Kansas  branch  of  the 
United  Mine-Workers  of  America  are 
found  guilty  of  contempt  for  refusing  to 
testify  before  the  Kansas  Court  of  In- 
dustrial Relations  and  are  sentenced  to 
jail  to  serve  until  they  are  ready  to 
give  their  testimony. 

The  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  session  at  Montreal 
adopts  resolutions  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  curb  profiteering,  indorses 
President  Gompers's  non-partizan  po- 
litical program,  approves  the  "Irish 
Republic,"  and  requests  the  withdrawal 
of  armed  troops  from  Ireland. 

June  17— By  a  vote  of  29,059  to  8,349, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
convention  at  Montreal  indorses  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  President  Gompers. 

The  Department  of  Justice  sends  instruc- 
tions to  district  attorneys  throughout 
the  country  to  give  attention  to  re- 
ported profiteering  in  bituminous  coal 
and  to  prosecute  where  it  is  shown 
that  unreasonable  profits  have  been 
taken. 

Government  expenditures  from  July  1, 
1919,  to  May  31,  1920,  amounted  to 
$20,775,535,850. 

The  Louisiana  Senate  by  a  vote  of  23 
to  16  rejects  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Amendment. 

Dr.  James  Hervey  Hyslop,  secretary 
and  director  of  the  American  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  and  one  of  the 
most  noted  scientists  and  psychologists 
of  the  day,  dies  at  his  home  in  Upper 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

California  distributers  of  gasoline  have 
been  compelled  to  limit  the  sale  of  gaso- 
line to  the  individual  to  two  gallons 
a  day. 

June  18. — Governor  Burnquist,  of  Minne- 
sota, orders  troops  to  Duluth  to  patrol 
the  streets  and  prevent  further  out- 
breaks following  a  lynching  of  three 
negroes.  Fourteen  negroes  are  still  in 
jail  and  threats  have  been  made 
against  them,  it  is  said. 

Figures  collected  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  on  twenty-two  staple 
food  articles  show  that  prices  reached 
a  new  high  level  in  May,  the  increase 
between  April  15  and  May  15  being 
3  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent,  since 
January. 

The  resolution  passed  by  Congress  re- 
pealing most  of  the  war-time  emergence 
legislation  was  killed  by  a  pocket  veto 
at  the  White  House,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  in  Washington. 
It  is  said  that  President  Wilson  lias 
signed  eight  bills  and  resolutions  that 
passed  Congress  in  the  last  days  of  its 
session,  among  them  the  Water-Power 


Court  Requires  Evidence— Facts ! 

Monitor  cars  have  a  pleasing  appearance, — there  are 
many  good  looking  cars, — in  addition,  in  the  Monitor 
there  is  a  peculiar  invisible  quality  which  satisfies  the 
owner, — original  ownership  averages  yA  years,  and 
then  a  new  Monitor.  It  is  a  service  which  means  a 
saving  to  the  dealer  and  owner.  May  we  send  to  you  liter' 
ature  describing  "THE  CAR  OF  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED"? 


Red  Seal  7-R  (6  Cyl.) 

Continental  Motor 
Grant-Lees  Transmission 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Borg  &  Beck  Clutch 
5  Cord  Tires 
Automatic  Rear  Signal 


Boyce  Moto-Meter 
Completely  Equipped 

121-in.  Wheelbase 


MODELS : 


TOURING 


SEDAN 


ROADSTER 


THE  MONITOR  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  300  Fifth  Ave.,  Columbus,  O. 


For  the  motorist  who  drives  at 
night,  the  WRIGHT  Traffic 
and  Danger  Signal  offers  dou- 
ble protection.  It  insures  his 
safety  from  collision  and  pro- 
vides a  light  for  backing  up. 
The  WRIGHT  Signal,  with  the 
red  arrow  over  the  white 
translucent  dial,  is  just  an- 
other form  of  insurance.  It 
prevents  accidents,  by  telling 
the  driver  in  the  rear  iust 
which  direction  you  intend 
to  proceed. 

Order  from  your  dealer  to- 
day— $8.50.  On  your  new  car, 
insist  that  it  be  equipped  with 
a  WRIGHT  Signal. 

A  little  booklet.  "FOR  WHAT  GOES 
BEFORE  ANI)  WHAT  COMES 
AFTER,"  sent  upon  request. 

The  WRIGHT  Traffic  Signal  Co. 

Dept.  C-3 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


.  .v.-.- 
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POWDER 

ANTISEPTIC 

fir  Pyorrhea  prevention 


Soft,  sensitive  gums 

that  bleed  easily,  flash  a  warning.  They  are 
the  first  symptoms  of  pyorrhea  and  conse- 
quent loss  of  teeth. 

For  pyorrhea,  dentists  use  and  prescribe 
Pyorrhocide  Powder.  It  is  scientifically  com- 
pounded for  that  specific  purpose.  It  is  the  only 
dentifrice  that  has  demonstrated  its  efficiency 
in  dental  clinics  devoted  exclusively  to 
pyorrhea  research. 

If  you  have  pyorrhetic  symptoms  as  mani- 
fested usually  in  soft,  bleeding,  spongy,  receding 
gums  use  Pyorrhocide  Powder.  lis  twice 
a  day  use  makes  the  gums  firm  and  healthy 
and  it  cleans  and  polishes  the  teeth. 

Pyorrhocide    Powder    is    economical  because   a 
dollar    package   contains   six   months'    supply.     Sold 
by  leading  druggiss  a, id 
dental  supply  houses. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

Write  for 
free  sam- 
ple and 
our  bood- 
le t  on 
Preven- 
tion and 
Treat- 
ment of 
Pyorrhea. 


Hit-    Dentmol 

&  Pyorrhocide 

Co.,  Inc. 

Sole 
Distributors 
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1476  Broad- 
way, N.  Y. 
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SOLD 

BY    DRUGGISTS 

EVERYWHERE 


Our  research  work  and  our  clinical 
and  laboratory  facilities  > noble  u» 
to  disseminate  information  that  is 
authoritative  on  pyorrhea  treatment 
and  prevention. 


Pres 


Fenton 

Seals 

Sticks 


Fenton  Seals 

They  stick  where  you  stick 
them.  Printed  on  the  tough- 
est paper.  Unlimited  variety. 
Prompt  delivery  regardless 
of  size  of  order.  Send  today 
for  catalog. 

Fenton  Label  Co..  Inc. 
S06-512  Race  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere  to  fide**   and  exhi-     'te=;  T  ■ 

bit  the  new  Ranger  "Motorbike" 
completely  equipjjed  with  electric 
light  and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool 
tank,  coaster-brake,  mud  guards 
and  anti-skid  tires.  Choice  of  44 
other  stylea,  colors  and  sizes  in 
the  "Raneer"  line  of  bicycles. 
EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired  at 
a  small  advance  over  our  Spec- 
ial Factory-to-Rider  cash  pnce3. 
DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

7IQCC     Lamps,     Wheels, 
I  II  CO     Sundries,  and    parts 
for  all  bicyclea-half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us  exactly  what 
you  need.    Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  prices, 
terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog. 

Mr  A    Pk     CYCLE   COMPANY 
£  £\  \3    D«Pt.w-i72Chicago 
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Bill,  which  permits  leasing  of  water- 
power  sites  by  the  Government  and 
opens  the  way  to  a  large  increase  in  the 
country's  industrial  energy. 

A  coal  shortage  next  winter  which  may 
seriously  affect  industry  is  foreseen 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  a 
recent  review  of  business,  industrial,  and 
financial  conditions.  The  situation  is 
already  said  to  be  acute  in  some  dis- 
tricts and  production  in  many  lines  is 
being  held  down. 

George  W.  Perkins,  financier  and  phil- 
anthropist, dies  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight. 

The  population  of  Detroit  as  announced 
by  the  Census  Bureau  is  993,739,  an 
increase  of  527,973.  This  makes  Detroit 
the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  country, 
displacing  St.  Louis  and  outranking 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  and 
Pittsburg,  all  of  which  were  larger  than 
Detroit  ten  years  ago. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
elects  Samuel  Gompers  president  for 
the  thirty-ninth  time  at  its  fortieth 
annual  convention  at  Montreal. 

Senator  Harding,  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential nominee,  answers  President 
Wilson's  challenge  to  make  the  Peace 
Treaty  the  dominant  issue  in  the 
coming  campaign  with  a  statement  that 
the  Republican  party  would  welcome 
the  move. 

June  19.— Forty-five  undesirable "  aliens 
brought  to  Ellis  Island  from  the  West 
are  deported  to  their  native  lands. 

A  bolt  against  the  Republican  party  is 
launched  in  Chicago,  when  incorpo- 
ration papers  are  secured  for  the  "Pro- 
American  branch"  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  move  is  t headed  by  Mayor 
William  Hale  Thompson's  City  Hall 
administration,  and  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  outgrowths  of  the  rejection  of 
Mayor  Thompson's  platform  by  the 
Republican  State  Convention. 

Attorney-General  Palmer  issues  a  warn- 
ing that  agreements  between  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  which  prevent 
dealers  from  reducing  the  selling  prices 
of  manufactured  articles  is  unlawful. 
Indictments  for  the  violation  of  this  rule 
have  already  been  obtained  in  some 
cases. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  fuel  shortage 
in  New  England,  orders  a  virtual  em- 
bargo on  the  exportation  of  bituminous 
coal  at  Atlantic  seaboard  ports  north  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  order 
becomes  effective  June  24. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  closes 
its  fortieth  annual  convention,  which 
vas  held  at  Montreal.  Among  the 
demands  outlined  in  the  program 
adopted  at  this  convention  were  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Peace  Treaty;  jailing  of 
food  and  clothing  profiteers;  hands  off 
in  Mexico  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; indorsement  of  the  Irish 
Republic,  and  a  shorter  work-day,  if 
necessary,   to  prevent  unemployment. 

June  20. — Two  white  men  are  killed  and 
several  negroes  wounded  in  a  race 
riot  in  Chicago,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city's  "black  belt."  The  outbreak 
is  the  result  of  the  burning  of  the 
American  flag  by  a  band  of  negroes. 

It  is  announced  that  Harvard  astronomers 
are  watching  with  interest  the  increase 
in  size  of  "Nova  Aquila,"  a  new  star 


Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

— as   compared  to  the 

cost  of  protecting  circuits 

with   "one-time"  fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician— get  the  figures— 
they  are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  are  using 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80%  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  all  ca 
pacities— from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  Male  by  alt  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuse*  also  are  made  In  Canada  at  Montreal 


Dodson  Wren 
House 

4  compartments, 
28  inches  high 
18  inches  ' 
diameter. 
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A  Summer  Home! 

song  birds  raise  two,  and  usu- 
ally three,  broods  of  young  each 
;ar,  selecting  a  new  nesting 
Bite  for  each  brood  of  young, 
so  if  your  Bouses  are  put  out 
now  they  are  sure  to  be 
occupied. 

Dodson  Houses 

vin  the  birds.  Built  by  a  bird- 
lover  who  hasspentalifetime 
studying  their  habits  and 
how  to  attract  them  to  beau- 
tiful Bird  Lodge,  bis  home  on 
the  Kankakee  River. 

Free  Bird  Book  sent  on   request. 

illustrating  Dodson  Line,  giving  prices; 
also  beautiful  colored  bird  picture  free. 


JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  Pres.  American  Audobon  Association 

73  <  Harrison  Avenue  Kankakee,  Illinois 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community  of 

these  quarrelsome  pests.     Fric«$8.00. 
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Cuticura  Soap 

SHAVES 

Without  Mug 

Cuticura  Soap  is  the  favorite  for  safety  razor  •having. 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure  patent 
should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 


Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  Wert  27thSt.,  Dept.  L.D..  New  York 
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The  secret  of  killing  rats 

.{ats  won't  eat  food  they  know  has  killed  other 
rats.  That's  why  ordinary  rat  poisons  fail.  Rats  remem- 
ber them  from  night  to  night.  But  Rough  on  Rate  is 
mixed  with  other  foods,  a  different  food  each  night.  1  his 
fools  rats.  Rough  on  Rats  economically  exterminates  in 
three  nights.  Don't  die  in  house.  At  drug  and  general 
stores.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Ending  Rats  and  Mice. 
E.S.WELLS,Cnemirt 
1  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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MICHELIN  GUIDES 

to  the  Battlefields  of  Europe 

"The  barrage  lifted,  a  shrill  blast  from  a  sergeant's  whistle  and 
they  were  over!  Straight  out  through  the  wire,  cursirg,  stum- 
bling, yelling,  into  the  jaws  of  deaih — and  they  laughed." 
What  fields  of  glory  these!  Know  them  better,  each  town,  each  historic  land- 
mark and  the  part  it  playe  1.  All  are  described  in  the  Michelin  Guides  to  the 
Battlefields.    Beautifully  illustrated,  printed  and  bound.    Order  them  today. 

BOOKS  NOW   READY  Ppip^JI  1  THE   AMERICANS    IN    THE 

The   Fir^t  Battle  of  the  \    JL  1^5-sJ^B  Vo1'  * — The  Second 

Marne sl  -50    I   Hp*  f&S     >T>TM|      Battle  of  the  Marne.  .    $1.00 

Ann.'  >s     -50   I    HL^  .jjJMB  f 

Ypres  .  'M<   I     whs^D%,p*»A*  '■  ^ 

Address  all  other  inquiries  to. 

WAR  RECORDS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  50  UNION  SQUARE,  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTORS    MICHELIN   GUIDES 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Delightful  Vacation  Trips  of  Over  2000   Miles  of  Beautiful   Scenery, 
Shore  Line,  Islands,  Rivers  <H  Bays  on  the  Big,  New  Cruising  Ships 

"North  American"  &  "South  American" 

Stops  of  several  hours  made  at  all  principal  points  of  interest^ample «™*g«^f  SSSL^ffi 
available.    Dining  Service  and  Food  Equal  to  that  of  the  Best.Hotels. 

12  Days'  Cruise,  $125—3,600  Mile  Trip 

Call  or  write  for  pamphlet  and  full  information  about 

The  Lake  Trips  That  Have  No  Equal 

„   „   B,ihiC.^,sD»Ur "    &   Ge0rSia"    *ZJHS££~-  „, 

W.  H.  Black.  ^r;;\ssBrogwn    Gen.,  Agt.?  16  e.  Eagle  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


that  appeared  in  the  sky  two  years 
ago.  The  astronomers  calculate  that 
this  "Nova"  is  217,120  "light-years" 
away. 

The  War  Department  begins  the  dis- 
tribution of  4,765,000  Victory  medals 
to  members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps. 

Seven  hundred  railroad  yardmen  strike 
in  Baltimore,  demanding  a  raise  in 
wages. 

June  21. — An  earthquake  shakes  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles.  Several  buildings 
are  reported  to  have  been  slightly 
damaged. 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Rotary 
Clubs  begins  in  Atlantic  City  with 
delegates  from  seventeen  nations  in 
attendance. 

June  22. — The  American  Anarchist  Fed- 
eration Commune  Soviet  issues  a  call 
to  workers  to  refuse  to  participate  in 
the  coming  elections  and  to  seize  in- 
dustry and  government  and  establish 
a  Soviet  system,  according  to  informa- 
tion made  public  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  four  railroad 
brotherhoods,  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
their  men,  dissatisfied  Avith  the  failure 
of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  to  meet 
their  demands  for  wage-increases,  are 
preparing  for  a  general  railroad  strike 
to  be  proclaimed  July  1,  unless  the 
award  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  is 
made  by  that  date. 

Nine  members  and  the  attorney  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  are  ad- 
judged guilty  of  conspiracy  and  con- 
tempt by  Judge  Scanlon,  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  receive  sentences  ranging 
from  one  to  five  days  in  jail  with  tines 
up  to  $500. 

According  to  Department  of  Commerce 
figures,  the  United  States  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  in  1914  has  rolled 
up  a  trade  balance  of  approximately 
$17,000,000,000  against  the  world. 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  Senator  La 
Follette,  and  W.  J.  Bryan  are  indorsed 
as  third-party  candidates  at  a  meeting 
of  Nebraska  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Forty-eight,  at  Lincoln. 

The  population  of  the  following  cities 
are  announced  in  recent  census  reports: 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  796,830,  an  increase  of 
236,173:  New  Haven,  Conn.,  162,390, 
an  increase  of  28,785;  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  121,217,  an  increase  of  14,.j6o; 
Columbus,  Ohio,  237.931,  an  increase 
of  55,951;  San  Antonio,  Texas,  161,308, 
an  increase  of  64,694;  Paterson,  N.  J., 
135,896,  an  increase  of  19,206. 


The  Chink's  Logic.  —  Near  Shanghai 
an  English  sailor  on  his  way  to  the  for- 
eigners' burial-ground  to  lay  a  wreath  on 
the  grave  of  a  comrade  met  a  native  with  a 
pot  of  rice. 

"Hello,  John!"  he  hailed.  "Where  are 
you  going  with  that?" 

"I  takee  put  on  glave— glave  of  my 
flien,"  said  the  Chinaman. 

"Ho,  ho!"  laughed  the  sailor.  "And 
when  do  you  expect  your  friend  to  come 
up  and  eat  it?" 

"All  time  samee  your  flien  come  up 
and  smellee  your  flowers,"  replied  John- 
London  Opinion. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Headers  will  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


J.  H.  T..  Montpelier,  Ind. — "  Kindlv  give 
me  some  information  concerning  the  word  ace 
as  used  in  the  Great  War." 

The  word  ace  in  the  connection  to  which  you 
refer  is  from  the  French  as,  which  is  the  ace  or 
chief  card  in  most  games  of  cards.  In  the 
French  aviation  service,  an  ace  is  an  individual 
who  has  brought  down  five  enemy  air-planes  within 
his  own  lines,  the  feat  being  recorded  in  the 
official  bulletin  and  dispatches  and  the  man  rank- 
ing as  an  ace  in  the  service.  Why,  history  does 
not  tell;  perhaps  in  allusion  to  ace  of  men,  per- 
fection. The  term  is  now  generally  used  in 
American  periodicals  to  describe  an  American 
a  viator  who  has  brought  down  five  or  more  enemy 
planes  in  battle. 

"W  G.  O .,"  Lewisburg,  Pa.— "Please  tell  me 
when  the  following  countries  declared  war  on 
Germany — Nicaragua,   Guatemala,    Uruguay,  and 

Nicaragua  declared  war  against  Germany  and 
her  allies  May  18,  1917,  and  Guatemala,  April  28, 
1917.  Uruguay  broke  diplomatic  relations  with 
her,  October  7,  1917,  and  Peru,  October  6,  1917. 

"P.  K.,"  Huntington,  Ind.— "  (1)  What  is  the 
meaning  of  Italia  Irredenta?  (2)  What  is  General 
Allenby  s  complete  name?  " 

(1)  The  dictionary  under  Irredentist  says:  "  One 
of  a  party  formed  in  Italy  about  1878  to  secure 
the  incorporation  with  that  country  of  regions 
Italian  in  speech  and  race,  notably  the  people 
of  the  district  around  Trieste  and  Trent  in  Austria. 
-Nice  in  France,  Corsica,  and  Malta,  but  subject 
to  other  governments.  Such  regions  are  called 
Italia  irredenta,  or  unredeemed  Italy."  (2) 
His  full  name  is  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Allenby 
(Edmund  Henry  Hyman  Allenby). 

-lilKiF"  *)V,'    OFestes.    Ind.— "Kindly   advise 
what  the  Nobel  Prizes  are— how  much,  to  whom 
ana    for    what    specific     discoveries     thev    are 
awarded. 

The  Swedish  scientist,  Alfred  B.  Nobel,  the 
inventor  of  dynamite,  died  in  1896,  bequeathing 
his  fortune,  estimated  at  $9,000,000,  to  the  found- 
ing of  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  should  yearly 
be  distributed  to  those  who  had  mostly  contributed 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind's  improvement  during 
the  year  immediately  preceding.  The  interest 
is  divided  into  five  equal  shares,  given  away, 
"one  to  the  person  who  in  the  domain  of  physics 
has  made  the  most  important  discovery  or  in- 
vention, one  to  the  person  who  has  made  the  most 
important  chemical  discovery  or  improvement, 
one  to  the  person  who  has  made  the  most  im- 
portant discovery  in  the  domain  of  physiology  or 
medicine,  one  to  the  person  who  in  literature  has 
produced  the  most  distinguished  work  of  an 
idealistic  tendency,  and  one  to  the  person  who 
has  promoted  most  or  best  the  fraternity  of  nations 
and  the  abolishment  or  diminution  of  standing 
armies,  and  the  formation  and  increase  of  peace 
congresses." 

The  prizes  for  physics  and  chemistry  are 
awarded  by  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Science, 
that  for  physiology  and  medicine  by  the  Caroline 
Institute  (the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Stockholm), 
that  for  literature  by  the  Swedish  Academy  iii 
Stockholm,  and  the  peace  prize  is  awarded  by  a 
committee  of  five  persons  elected  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Storthing. 

In  accordance  with  the  statutes  the  awarders 
of  the  prizes  (the  four  above-named  institutions) 
elect  fifteen  delegates  for  two  consecutive  years, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  electing  six,  and  the  other 
l.rize-awarders  three  each.  These  delegates  elect 
for  two  consecutive  years  four  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Nobel  Foundation, 
which  board,  consisting  exclusively  of  Swedes. 
must  reside  in  Stockholm.  A  fifth  member,  the 
president  of  the  board,  is  nominated  by  the 
Government.  The  Board  of  Directors  has  in  it- 
care  the  funds  of  the  institution,  and  hands  over 
yearly  to  the  awarders  of  the  prizes  the  amount 
to  be  given  away.  The  value  of  each  prize  is  on 
an  average  $40,000.  The  distribution  of  the 
prizes  takes  place  every  year  on  December  10. 
the  anniversary  of  Mr.  Nobel's  death  Full 
information  can  be  obtained  from  "  Nobelstiftel- 
sens  Styrelse"  (the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Nobel  Foundation),  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
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In  All  Countries,  At  AH 
Times,  Carry  American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques 

Issued  in  Three  Forms 

POUNDS  STERLING 
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For  use  in  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Colonies 
and  Dependencies.  Issued  in  amounts  of  Five 
and  Ten  Pounds. 

FRENCH  FRANCS 


•.  :• •■;■■: .       *m  -"  "  *  "*         „"  -    "<.cf> 


For  use  in  France  and  the  French  Colonies  and 
Dependencies.  Issued  in  amounts  of  200  and  400 
French  Francs. 


DOLLAR  CHEQUES 


j 


For  use  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Alaska, 
Central  and  South  America,  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Orient.  These  cheques  require  no  other  iden- 
tification than  your  signature.  They  are  a 
"travel  money"  insurance. 

Purchasable  at  Banks  and  at  Express  Offices 
LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

Convertible  into  Travelers  Cheques  or  currency 

The  American  Express  Travel  Department  can  take  care 
of  all  your  Travel  requirements  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Write  Dept.  L.  D.  about  your  proposed  tour 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 
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azure  seas 

Cool  summer  days  and  nights 
make  social  recreations  a  de- 
light at  San  Diego,  California. 

Teas  and  dances  by  the  blue 
Pacific, — receptions  and  din- 
ners aboard  the  white-decked 
war  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
— shore  picnics,  beach  sup- 
pers, and  friendly  groups  along 
avenues  of  broad  lawns  share 
the  soft  sea  breeze. 

For  the  85,000  residents  of  this  fast- 
growing  city,  and  thousands  of  sea- 
sonal guests,  hospitality  is  a  habit. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  establish  your 
permanent  home  at 

Lahrornia 

Through  Pullman  cars  Chicago 
to  San  Diego  over  new  San  Diego 
and  Arizona  Railway,  Rock 
Island  and  Southern  Pacific 
"Golden  State  Limited." 
Through  Imperial  Valley,  Mex- 
ico and  Carriso  Gorge. 

Send  this   coupon  for 
attractive  free  booklet 


wie&sxmcgft&rt 


SanD, 


Ufc; 


&° 


San  Diego-California  Club 

110  Spreckels  Building 
San  Diego  California 

Gentlemen:  I  should  like  to  know 
more  about  San  Diego.California. 
Please  mail  me  your  free  booklet. 


Name 

Street  

City State. 


A  Jazzy  Pulse. — "  I  contend  that  music 
is  the  language  of  the  heart." 

"  Well,  in  that  event,  jazz  must  cause  a 
terrible  beating  of  the  pulse."— Lexington 
Leader. 


The  Brave  Freeman  To-day. — A  renter 
who  breaks  away  from  his  landlord  and 
buys  a  house  of  his  own  has  a  home  of  the 
free,  and  also,  at  present  prices,  a  home  of 
the  brave. — Kansas  City  Star. 


Brains  Always  Score.  —  Three  Ken- 
tuckians  were  killed  in  a  fight  over  a  dog. 
The  dog  is  alive  because  he  ran  away  and 
hid.  All  of  which  proves  that  brains 
will  triumph  in  the  end. — Johnstown 
Democrat. 


These  Days,  Yes.—"  The  clothes  do  not 
make  the  man,"  remarked  the  ready-made 
philosopher. 

"  No,"  answered  the  friend  who  was 
studying  a  tailor's  bill.  "  They  don't 
make  him.  They  break  him." — Cleveland 
Catholic  Bulletin. 


In  the  Tornado  Belt.—"  Taking  your 
piano  lesson,  are  you,  dear?  "  said  the 
farmer's  wife  to  her  daughter. 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"  Where  is  your  father?  " 

"  In  the  cyclone-cellar,  mother !  " — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


Mother's  Ologies. — Daughter — "  Yes, 
I've  graduated,  but  now  I  must  inform 
myself  in  psychology,  philology,  bibli — " 

Practical  Mother — "  Stop  !  I  have 
arranged  for  you  a  thorough  course  in 
roastology,  bakeology,  stitchology,  darn- 
ology,  patchology,  and  general  domestic 
hustleology." — Texas  Christian  Advocate 
(Dallas). 


Ranch  Resourcefulness. — A.  S.  Barron, 
a  rancher  near  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  recently 
lost  three  bales  of  hay,  and  a  neighbor  of 
his,  Henry  Bissig,  lost  a  three'  hundred- 
pound  calf.  Barron,  found  this  notice 
nailed  on  his  barn  door:  "  We  stole  three 
bales  of  hay  from  your  ranch  and,  finding 
we  had  no  use  for  it,  we  stole  a  calf  from 
Bissig  to  eat  it."— New  York  Tribune. 

Drawing  the  Line  on  Love 

I'd  steal  the  Kohinoor,  love, 
To  bind  your  necklace  rare; 

I'd  steal  the  sunset's  gold,  love, 
And  twine  it  in  your  hair; 

To  grace  your  queenly  brow,  love, 
I'd  filch  the  morning  star; 

But  darned  if  I'll  agree,  love, 
To  let  you  drive  my  car ! 

— Richard  B.  Bennett  in  "Motor-Life." 


Overpowering  Leonidas. — "  Leonidas  !  " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Meekton,  "  are  you  aware 
that  I  was  reading  my  essay  on  politics 
aloud  to  you?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  But  you  went  to  sleep." 

"  Why  not?  You  removed  every  doubt 
so  thoroughly  and  solved  every  problem  so 
completely  that  I  saw  no  further  reason  for 
retaining  personal  consciousness." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Domestic  Economics. — "  If  you  wear 
overalls,  girlie,  you  can  save  on  skirts." 

"  Then  I  can  buy  that  lace  waist." — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Old-Fashioned  Mother.  —  The  reason 
more  bedtime  stories  are  not  told  to  chil- 
dren these  days  is  that  the  children  come 
in  after  mother  has  gone  to  bed." — El  Paso 
Herald.     . 


Treatment  Fitting  the  Case. — "  What  are 
you  treating  me  for,  doctor?  " 

"  Loss  of  memory.  You  have  owed  me 
a  bill  of  $60  for  two  years."  —  Boston 
Transcript. 


Place    to    Learn. — Bacon — "  They 
me  the  shad  have  begun  to  multiply." 

Egbert — "  That's  the  advantage 
their  going  in  schools,  I  suppose. 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


tell 


of 


Try  This. — "  Do  you  believe  in  the 
beneficial  effects  of  laughter?  " 

"  I  certainly  do.  If  I  can  get  a  man 
laughing  I  can  nearly  always  borrow  $5 
from  him." — Boston  Transcript. 


(observing 
your    eggs 


Anachronistic.  —  Waiter 
diner's  dissatisfaction) — "Isn't 
cooked  long  enough,  sir?  " 

Diner — "  Yes,  but  not  soon  enough 
Cincinnati  Western  Christian  Advocate. 


The   Useful   Ouija.- 

all  evening?  " 

"  At  the  club." 

"  I  don't  believe  it." 

"  All   right.     Ask   the   ouija 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Where  were  you 


board."— 


Lamb  is  the  Goat.— Teacher— "  You 
see,  had  the  lamb  been  obedient  and  stayed 
in  the  fold  it  would  not  have  been  eaten 
by  the  wolf,  would  it?  " 

Boy — "  No,  ma'am,* it  would  have  been 
eaten  by  us." — New  York  Watchman. 


Better  Qualified.— Farmer— "  I'll  give 
you  $5  a  day  to  help  me  dig  potatoes. 
You  can  start  now." 

Dusty  Rhodes — "  Guess  you  better  do 
it  alone,  mister.  You  planted  'em,  so 
you  know  where  they  are." — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


Entirely  So. — It  will  be  noted  that  the 
1920  Census  figures  are  in  harmony  with 
the  Census  Bureau  estimates  for  earlier 
years  except  in  the  case  of  Manhattan 
in  which  the  decrease  in  population  re- 
ported in  1920  is  entirely  out  of  line 
•sjeaA*  janxeo  joi  sa^uiiisa  ou}  qjiAv 
— New  York  Times. 


Wise  Jimmy.—"  Jimmy,"  said  the  fond 
mother  to  her  smart  eleven-year-old, 
"  what  became  of  that  little  pie  I  made 
for  you  as  a  treat  yesterday?  Did  you 
eat  it?  " 

"  No,  mama,"  answered  Jimmy  with  a 
grin;  "  I  gave  it  to  my  teacher  at  school 
instead." 

"  That  was  very  nice  and  generous  of 
you,  Jimmy,"  complimented  his  mother. 
"  And  did  your  teacher  eat  it?  " 

"  Yes;  I  think  so,"  answered  Jimmy. 
"  She  wasn't  at  school  to-day."— London 
Tit-Bits. 


Stuck,! 
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eui     fess 


Pistons  "frozen"  to  cylinder  walls,-radiator  empty,- 
oil  gone,— connecting  rods  warped,— bearings  ruined. 

All  because  the  belt,  the  weakest  link  in  the  important  cooling 
system  had  failed. 

It  was  just  an  ordinary  fan  belt.  It  stretched,— it  slipped.  It  did 
not  force  the  fan  to  keep  pace  with  the  motor.' 

Tilton  Belts  are  different. 

They  get  the  utmost  from  the  cooling  system.  They  do  not 
stretch  or  slip.  Woven  endless  to  exactly  fit  your  car,  there  are  no 
weak  spots  to  give  out.  They  are  stronger,  last  longer,  cut  down 
oil  consumption,  reduce  carbon,  insure  against  motor  damage,  keep 
the  engine  operating  perfectly  always. 

Tilton  belts  insure  proper  cooling  whether  racing  along  the  open 
road,  climbing  the  highest  hills  on  low,  or  crawling  through  con- 
gested  traffic. 

Your  car  is  safe  if  Tilton-equipped. 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 
Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Inc.,  23-31  West  43rd  St.,  New  York  City 

MANUFACTURER 

Arthur  S.  Brown  Manufacturing  Co. 

TILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

toi-jo 

N  WAM  1ELT 
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ow  about  your 
Office  Workers? 


A  Question  to  Executives 

KEEP  the  factory  meiTcontented,"  that  is  the  praise- 
worthy goal  of  American  Industry  to-day. 
Interior  lighting  and  ventilating  are  brought  to  a  science. 
Gravity  conveyors,  hoists  and  tractors  lighten  each  shop- 
worker's  labor  and  increase  his  productiveness.  Count- 
less safety  devices  and  the  finest  tools  protect  him  from 
injury.  Spick-and-span  wash  and  locker-rooms,  sanitary  drinking 
fountains  and  marble-topped  lunch  tables  ^safeguard  his  health 
and  keep  him  "satisfied  to  stay  on  the  job". 

But,  frankly— how  about  your  brain  laborers?— those 
who  stay  long  after  the  whistle  blows  to  straighten  out  the  tangles, 
or  after  the  day  is  done,  often  lie  awake  for  hours  going  over 
imaginary  endless  columns  of  figures  of  an  unbalanced  statement  > 

Do  you  lighten  their  labor  and  increase  their  productiveness, 
with  clean-cut  roomy  desks,  handy  trays  and  indexes,  smooth- 
acting,  capacious  files  and  systematized  card  cabinets  ? 

Give  them  efficient  tools,  too— they  certainly  earn  them! 

When  you  plan  office  improvement,  personally  investigate  the 
smooth-running,  labor-saving  efficiency  and  beautiful  craftsman- 
ship of  Van  Dorn  Steel  Office  Equ  pment. 

A  "Birdseye"  showing  the  full  possibilities  of 
standardization  in  steel  office  furniture  will  be 
mailed  on  request,  with  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY— CLEVELAND 

Master-Craftsmanship-in-Steel 
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Leeds,  England 


Internationally  Used 


The  value  of  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  is 
internationally  recognized.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  their  use  not  only  in  England,  as  pictured 
above,  but  also  in  other  countries. 


Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are 
being  used  for  a  wide  variety  of 
purposes,  including  factories, 
machine  shops,  tool  rooms, 
foundries,  warehouses,  freight 
sheds  and  cafeterias.  They  are 
furnished  in  any  type  with  hip, 
monitor  or  saw  tooth  roof  and 
in  practically  any  size. 

Fireproof,  well- ventilated  and 
affording  maximum  daylight, 
they  cost  less  and  are  more 
quickly  and  economically 
erected  than  any  other  type  of 
permanent  construction.  They 
are  built  entirely  of  interchange- 
able   steel    panels  and   can   be 


enlarged  and  taken  down  and 
re-erected  with  1 00f  (  salvage 
value. 

The  walls  and  roof  are  made 
of  Truscon  Alloy  Steel,  the 
superior  durability  of  which 
has  been  proved  by  exposure 
tests  of  many  years. 

Send  the  attached  coupon 
today,  checking  size  and  giv- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  desired 
building. 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Warehouses  and  Sales   Offices  in  Principal  Cilia 


TYPE     2 


S'cfe  Bsy 
•fl  16" -20" 


Center    fry 

l6'-20-^2* 

28-30' 


> 


TYPE    3 

Widths  -  5O'-52'-56'-5a'-o0-64' 
6  8-70'-74'-78-e0'-  a*'-  90' 


f^&^y*. 


$,V<?  Bay 

20'-2S' 

30' 


Ccrfer  Bey 
20'-  2*" 

2  8  -3  0' 


^8^. 


TYPE   3M 

Widths  —  60-  64'  -  68'-  70'-  7*' 

eo-a*'-  go' 


Widths 


TYPE   A- 

SO'       t   ■*■    B&yS     <£>    20'  ) 
"lOO'     \<*    B<i>$    @    25') 


T^*^^               * 

p^l 

i 

SAWTOOTH  TYPE 

Widths  -  Any     Multiple    o(     £6-0 
Lenqths-Add  sr  Subtract  2;C  .'rum  MuHiples 


TRUSCON 

STAN  DA  RD#  BUILDINGS 


Truscon  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
Send  Catalog  and  Information  on  Truscon  Standard 

Buildings.     Type  Width ft., 

Length ft..  Height ft. 

To  be  used  for 

Name 
A  ddress  


IP 
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DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


PRECISION  and  prompt- 
ness in  filling  orders  is 
often  appreciated  as  much 
as  quality  of  product. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  and 
Shelving  are  adaptable  to 
all  kinds  of  stock,  and  in- 
stantly adjustable  to  the 
sizes  of  the  stocks  on  hand. 
They  speed  up  service,  elim- 
inate friction  between  de- 
partments, and  reduce  loss- 
es through  errors. 

Write  for  catalog  of  steel  racks, 
bins,  counters,  etc.;  or  for  cata* 
log  of  steel  lockers. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bank  Bldg- 
Chicago 


505  Park  Row  Bldg. 
New  York 


LAW 


Chattanooga  College  of  Law. 
Two  and  three  years'  courses. 
Degree  LL.B.  Prepares  for  prac- 
tice in  all  courts.  An  institution 
of  recognized  standing.     Classes  so  arranged  that 

Students  May  Earn  Living 

Strong  faculty.     School   opens  September 
15th,  1920.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

CHATTANOOGA  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
Chattanooga  Tennessee 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Offers  to  young  men  and  women  a  four-year  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Fifteen 
units,  accredited  high  school,  for  admission.  Infirmary 
unexcelledjn  point  of  equipment  and  operating  facilities. 

Demand  for  dentists  greater  than  the  supply.  Unprece- 
dented opportunities  for  dental  students.  Write  for  cata- 
logue.   The  Secretary, 

College  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Illinois 
Box  41,  1838  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago 


MONTICELLO    SEMINARY 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  &  ACADEMY,   Godfr.Y.  Madison  Co..  III. 

Historic  school  of  Mississippi  Valley.  83rd  year 
begins  Sept.  17,  1920.  Standard  Junior  College,  grad- 
uates entering  leading  universities  as  Juniors  without 
examination.  Academy  prepares  for  Entrance  Exam- 
inations of  Eastern  Colleges.  Special  work  in  Music, 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Education.  Exten- 
sive and  modern  equipment.  300  acres  of  land. 
Wiite  for  catalogue  and  view  book. 

HARRIET  RICE  CONGDON,  Principal 


National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teachers  in  demand.  Salaries 
rapidly  increasing.  Combined  Professional  and  Cultural 
Education.  College  accredited.  Diploma,  2  years.  Three 
and  four  year  courses,  pour  Dormitories  on  College  Grounds. 
For  catalog  addness 
Box  72,    2944  Michigan    Boulevard,    Chicago,   Illinois 

JUDSON  COLLEGE  ma^nwa%mbeanMa 

Standard  College  Courses — B.  A.  &  B.  M.  Degrees.  Music, 
Art,  Expression,  Home  Economics.  Attractive  Home  Life. 
Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool,  Physical  Training.  Best 
religious  and  moral  influence.  Delightful  Winter  Climate. 
PAUL  V.  BOFVtAR,  President. 

The  Newport   Hospital  School 

For  Nurses  offers  a  three  years'  course  in  medical,  surgical, 
maternity,  children's  and  contagious  nursing.  Registered 
with  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York.    Address: 

MISS  JANET  McLAURIN,   Sup't  of  Nurses,  Newport.  R.  I. 

■  BECOME  A 

Lawyer 

Study  At  Home.    Legally  trained  men  win 
^vnigh  positions  and  big  success  in  business 
fe  and  publichfe.  Greater  opportunities  now 
than  ever.    Be  a  leader.    Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can 
train  at  home  during  spare  time.  We  prepare 
you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money 
refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 
dissatisfied.      Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
IhouBanda  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  teruiB.  Fourteen- volume  Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.    Get  our  valu- 
able 120-page  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  free.     Send  for  them— NOW. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  752-LA  Chicago,  111. 
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Gaining  jor/Tuftorsltip 

k*  HoWio  Write,  \^HaHo  Write, 

and  Where  to  sell. 

CxXMcAe  your  mind.  DeVeloj) 
H\  yom literary  gifrs.  Master  the 
arrof  self-eXpt-ession.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWein  ,ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincptt's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.   •  Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,**  he 
calls  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging-  over  $75  •  week  front 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer',  Library,  13  volumes;  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer',  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  literary  workers :  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  service.^  we  offer  0 
manuscript  criticism  Service. 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  Please  AJJrat 

"Cfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  74,    Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED  1697 


INCORPORATED   |90>» 
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M  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  th« 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M..  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  752-HA,  Chicago 
"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  theWorld" 


TAMMERIN 


Benjamin  Nathaniel  Bogue,  who  stammered 
himself  for  twenty  years  so  badly  he  could 
hardly  talk,  originator  of  The  Bogue  Unit 
Method  for  Restoring  Perfect  Speech  and 
Founder  of  The  Bogue  Institute  forStam- 
•5sw»-  merers  and  Stutterers  (Founded    1901),  an'-. 

Institution  with  national  patronage,  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  medical  profession,  has  written  a  28S-page  book,  telling 
how  he  cured  himself.  Contains  definite  and  authoritative 
information.  Sent  anywhere  free  to  readers  of  the  Literary 
Digest  and  postpaid  upon  request  to 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE,  President 
4298  Bogue  Building  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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Double  Your  Present  Salary! 

What  Would  an   Increase  of  $1,000  to  $5,000 

or  More  a  Year  Mean  to  You? 


TAKE  a  pencil  and  jot  down  the  things 
you  would  like  to  have,  the  things 
you  would  like  to  do,  which  could 
easily  become  realities  if  you  were  to  double 
vour  present  salary. 

If  you  could  double  your  present  salary 
the  high  cost  of  living  would  solve  itself — 
wouldn't  it? 

You  could  buy  pleasures  for  yourself  or 
your  family  which  now  are  impossible;  you 
could  associate  with  business  men  among 
whom  you  now  feel  ill  at  ease;  you  could 
enjoy  many  of  the  good  things  of  life  which 
always  accompany  success. 

You  can  never  double  your  salary  by  con- 
tinuing in  the  work  and  sticking  in  the  job 
you  have  to-day.  The  only  way  you  can 
double  your  salary  and  earn  promotion  and 
success  is  to  prepare  and  train  yourself  to  fill 
a  position  in  which  you  can  earn  more  money. 

It  Is  Not  Difficult 

Thousands  of  otlur  ambitious  men  have 
proved  it.  Are  you  willing  to  pay  the  price— 
a  little  spare  time?  You  surely  are  willing  to 
invest  a  few  of  your  evenings  at  home  to 
gain  a  big  increase  in  earning  power. 

More  than  215,001)  ambitious  men  haw 
already  been  helped  to  promotion,  increased 
salary'  and  success  because  they  have  traded 
some'  of  their  spare  time  for  the  knowledge 
and  training  offered  by  one  or  more  of  the 
thirteen  specialized  home-training  courses 
in  higher  business  subjects  as  taught  by 
LaSalle  Extension  University. 

Study  the  list  of  names  in  the  center  col- 
umn of"  this  page.  These  men  and  hundreds 
of  others  reported  increases  in  salary  during 
a  period  of  only  six  months.  They  did  it 
right  at  home.  The  increases  reported  range 
from  100';.  u.4(i()',  and  the  average  is"145%. 
We  can  give  you  the  names  ot  such  men 
from  every  state. 

Each  month  tiring-,  hundreds  of  reports 
■if  advancement  from  LaSalle  students  .u\A 
graduates.  Many  who  report  such  increases 
have  not  half  completed  the  home-study 
training  course  in  which  they  have  enrolled. 
They  were  able  to  cash  in  on  the  knowledge 
and'  training  long  before  they  completed 
their  cour-  - 

You  Can  Do  As  Well 

All  that  is  necessary  is  that  you  have  ordi- 
nary intelligence  and  the  ambition  and  the 
courage  to  be  willing  to  spend  part  ol  your 
spare  time  in  training  by  mail  under  the 
personal  direction  of  LaSalle  experts.  It  is 
the  quickest,  surest  way  to  prepare  yourseli 
tor  the  big  job  ahc.id. 

The  training  you  receive  thru  LaSalle 
is  a  real  training.  You  are  not  asked  to 
memorize  a  lot  of  principles  and  theories  and 
then  turned  loos:-  to  practice  them  as  best 
you  can.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  and 
interesting  LaSalle  "  Problem  Method,"  by- 
means  of  which  you  work  out  for  yourseli 
ual  business  transactions,  makes  you  feel 
as  though  you  were  at  the  very  desk  and  on 
the  very  job  you  are  training  to  fill.  It  is  like 
I)t-ing  privileged  to  sit  in  a  council  ol  mod- 
ern business  executives,  assisting  them  in 
the  solution  of  their  daily  business  problems. 

You  are,  in  effect,  taken  behind  the  scenes 
of  big  business;  taken  into  every  depart- 
ment of  business;  shown  the  relation  ot  each 
department  to  every  other  department; 
trained  to  look  upon  business  as  the  great, 
smooth-working  machine  that  it  is.  Under 
the  LaSalle  "Problem  Method"  you  are  not 
risking   your   position,    your   money,   nor   the 


These  Men  Increased  Their 
Salaries  From  100%  to  400% 

— You  Can  Do  the  Same  if  You 
Will  Train  in  Spare  Time  Under 
the  LaSalle  "Problem  Method" 


N.  A.  Borgen  rose  from  $87.50  a 
month  to  $5,600  a  year.  He  says: 

"Less  than  a  year  ago,  when 
I  enrolled,  I  was  earning  $87.50 
per  month  as  a  clerk  with  the 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co. 

I  am  now  managing  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  but  in 
addition  I  am  promoting  sales, 
criticising  correspondence,  and 
gingering  the  salesmen  of  the 
White  Salmon  Development 
Company, The  1..  C.Smith  Com- 
pany, and  the  Northwestern 
Marmoh  Company.  My  present 
salary  is  approximately  85,600 
per  annum,  or  an  increase  of 
over  400  per  cent. 

I  am  writingthis  toshowwhat 
a  good  course  of  stndv  planned 
along  specific  lines  can  do  for 
a  man."  Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  N.  A.  BORGEN 
Minneapolis 


C.  Deusch,  New  York.  \".  \  400'  , 

M.  C.-Kockman,  Norwood,  0  wo1 , 

V..  M.  Burleson,  San  Antonio,  Tex  5 , 

W„  F.  Strumke,  Racine,  Wis  300^ 

C.  H.  Puenhagen,  New  Lebanon,  <  >         KKV , 

G.  E.  O'Brien,  Akron,  O il10'  i 

I    H.  Mack,  Denver.  Colo ;n"'  , 

Mr.  Schmidt,  Springfield,  O 25095 

H.  E.  (  abani".   Memphis.  Teim 235*  , 

L.  S.  Meyers.  Boston.  Mass.  .    233^, 

F.  Wiihder,  Cincinnati.  O 227% 

C  Lausch,  Whitehall,  Mich 220', 

R.  E.  Urfer,  Decatur.  Ill      200'  , 

G.  H.  Tibbets,  Clintonville,  Wis 200' , 

F.  G.  Brumund,  Juliet,  111 200' , 

II.  Freii  hoier,  Dayton,  o 2oo' , 

R.  W.  Hoff,  St.  Marys.  Ga 200<\ 

H.  G.  Almand,  LaGrange,  Ga 200' , 

F.  II.  Hamack,  Washington,  D.  C 2<x>- ; 

O.  Lambdin,  Marshall.  Ill 200'  , 

D.  B.  Molwell.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  .  .  200'  , 
W.  M   Taylor,  Columbus,  O    200' , 

I  H.  Worma'n,  Greenville,  Mass 200<£j 

H.  M.  Hillgardner,  Memphis,  Tenn      .  J.on' , 

II  K.  Cox.  Knoxville,  Tenn 200'  , 

I..  I».  Taillon,  Manitoba.  Can 200'  , 

\.  II.  Satteriee,  Gilroy,  Calif  200  , 

I  .t'.  Whitten,  li-  Las  Vegas,  Mex.  .  .  .200'  , 

C.  Laitsch,  Whitehall,  Mich IX')', 

W.  R.  Pope  Schenectady,  N.  \ J  <  5 , 

L.  R.  Christie,  Columbus,  Ga loo  , 

E.  S.  Davis.  Chattanooga,  Tenn 150  , 

II.  C.  Barker,  Houston.  Tex        .  ..  .      150^ 

A.  I..  Schwab,  New  Philadelphia.0 150" , 

!•:.  Hoover.  Lansing,  Mich    JSJJ'  I 

E.  L.  Brown,  Sumter,  S.  C  .  [50  , 
G  W.  Cams.  Battle  Creek,  Mich  lSCVfl 
S.  C.  Harkness,  Springfield,  Mo  }50<< 

B.  N.  Ward,  Rock   Island,  111 I*"', 

R.  A.  Moore,  Macon.  Ga.  .  .  . \)v  > 

C.  R.  Pasiapae,  Baltimore,  Md 130  , 

R.  (;.  Fellows,  Lansing,  Mich 125^ 

W.  Eisenhuth,  New  York,  N.  Y 1  .'V  , 

F.  L.  Leslie.  Riverhead,  N   \ 25J 

I-.  II.  Liedike,  Albany,  N.  \ 

II.  S.  Leigh,  Memphis.  Tenn  .  10.1    , 

You  will   hn-1    LaSalle   trained   men   hold- 
ing   responsible    positions    with    large    busi- 

tinns   and    (  irporations    everywherj 
and  what   Borgen,  and  Deusch  and  o  Bncn 
Schmidt  and  thousands  ol  others  have  done. 
is  a   fair    indication    of    what    you    can   do   il 
you  wi'l  follow   the   plan   they  have   found 
effective. 


time  and  money  of  your  employer  on  untried 
schemes,  ideas  and  methods. 

LaSalle  organization  comprises  more  than 
1,150  people,  including  450  trained  business 
executives,  traffic  experts,  certified  public 
accountants,  efficiency  experts,  trained  busi- 
ness correspondents,  bankers,  lawyers,  busi- 
ness authorities,  text  writers,  lecture  writers, 
instructors  and  assistants.  You  are  care- 
fully and  painstakingly  coached  in  every 
duty  of  the  position  you  arc  training  to  rill. 

Help  That  Insures  Success 

During  your  enrollment  and  also  after  you 
have  completed  your  course  you  have  at 
your  command,  8  hours  each  day,  the  Uni- 
versity's big  staff  of  highly  specialized  experts 
to  help  you  make  good,  not  only  in  your 
present  position,  but  when  promoted  to 
the  bigger  job.  This  consulting  service  is 
not  paralleled  by  any  other  educational  in- 
stitution and  enables  you  to  bring  your  prob- 
lems, at  any  time,  to  men  of  practical  busi- 
ness experience  for  their  help  and  advice. 

Decide  to  train  now  and  in  a  few  months 
you,  too,  will  have  greatly  increased  your 
earning  power.  The  first  step  is  to  fill  in 
and  mail  the  coupon  below  marking  the 
course  which  would  lit  you  for  the  high  sal- 
aried position  for  which  you  wish  to  train. 
We  will  send  you  full  information  as  to  the 
LaSalle  Problem  Method  of  Training,  the 
reasonable  cost,  the  convenient  terms  of 
payment,  and  a  copy  of  our  famous  book, 
''Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One"' — a  book 
which  tells  how  men  with  the  aid  of  LaSalle 
training  have  obtained  in  one  year  promo- 
tion which  without  the  aid  of  this  training 
they  could  not  have  realized  in  ten. 

Which  course  shall  we  tell  you  aboutt 

|  I — HIGHER    ACCOUNTANCY: 

1 ITraining  for  positions  as  Auditors.  Comptrol- 
lers.    Certified    Public   Accountants,    Co-t  Ac- 
countant-, etc. 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION: 

I iTraihing    lor    Official,    Managerial,    Sales     and 

I  Executh  e  1'ositions. 

I  I — TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT— 

I I  FOREIGN  AND    DOMESTIC: 

I  Training  for  positions  as  Railroad  and   Indus- 

trial Traffic  Managers,  etc. 
.       LAW: 

L Training  for  Bar;    LL.B.  Degree. 

COMMERCIAL   LAW: 

I I  Reading,    Reference   and    Consultation  Service 

lor  Business  Mill. 
.PRODUCTION    EFFICIENCY: 

.  1 I  Training  for  Production  Managers,  Department 

Heads,  and  all  those  desiring  training  in  the  48. 
■  Eactors  oi  efficient  \  - 

I  .BUSINESS    LETTER- WRITING: 

I  1 ITraining  for  positions  as  Correspondents,  Mail 

I  Sales      Directors,     and      all     executive      let!,  r 

I  writing  positions. 

I  BANKING   AND    FINANCE: 

I iTraining  for  executive   positions  in   Banks  and 

'  Financial  I  nsl  itutiona. 

I  Bl  SINESS   ENGLISH: 

'  I ITraining     for      Business      Correspondent-     and 

I  (  opj   Writers. 

I  COMMERCIAL    SPANISH: 

11 ITraining  for  positions  as  Foreign  Correspon- 
dents with  Spanish  sjMMking  countries. 
I  EXPERT   BOOK  KEEP  INC.: 

I  i ITraining  lor  position  of  Head  Bookkeeper. 

I  EFFECTIVE   PUBLIC:   SPEAKING: 

1  I ITraining  in  the  art  of  forceful    effectivi    spec 

|  lor    Man  i.i  ,    Salesmen,    Frati  i  na!    I  eadi  r», 

Politicians,  Clubmen,  eti 
|  C.  P.  A.  COACHING  FOR  ADVANCED 

I I  ACCOUNTANTS: 

Prepares   foi    State    Board    and    Instituti     tx 
atninal  ions. 

La  Salle     Extension     University 

i  he  Largest  Business  Training  Institute  u  in  I  u  IVorli 

Dept.    752-R  <   hica*0,    Illinois 


I'.,    eni    Pi 
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DIES  FROM  SHOCK 


VOORHEES   C.  MINOR    KILLED   AS 
HE  TURNS  ON   SWITCH 


Body    Taken    to    Hospital    But  Death 

Occurred  Almost  Instantly 

From  440  Volts 


Voorhees  C.  Minor,  residing  at  4-0  South 
fcSerson  Avenue*  was  instantly  killed  at 
5:30  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  when  he 
received  440  volts  .of  electricity  while  turn- 
ing a  switch  at  the  Milk  Producers*  Com- 
pany, 47  Kalamazoo  Street,  where  lie  was 
employed.  Coroner  Charles  Young  was 
summoned  and  has  called  an  inquest  for 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Minor  was  making  ice  cream  and 
was  about  to  turn  on  the  current  when 
the  accident  happened.  The  switch  handle 
had  been  broken  ott'  but  employes  have 
been  turning  it  with  sticks.  Everything 
contributed  to  the  accident  of  yesterday. 
Mr.  Minor  wore  shoes  with  steel  plates  on 
the  bottom  and  was  standing  in  a  puddle 
of  water  on  a  wet  concrete  floor.  The 
switch  stuck  and  he  used  his  hand  and  re- 
ceived 440  volts,  causing  him  to  topple 
over  to  the  floor.  A  hole  was  burned  en- 
tirely through  his  right  little  finger  and 
death  is  supposed  to  have  resulted  instantly 
from  the  shock. 


It  looked  so  harmless! 


He  reached  for  it — touched  it — toppled  over 


IT  was  an  exposed  knife  switch.  The  handle 
was  broken.  The  workman  used  his  hand 
to  turn  on  the  current — thoughtlessly,  care- 
lessly. Along  his  arm  and  across  his  heart 
shot  440  volts.     He  toppled  over — dead. 

The  innocent-looking,  harmless-looking 
exposed  knife  switch!  All  around  us — in 
shops,  in  factories,  in  public  buildings,  in 
homes — it  awaits  its  careless  victims.  How 
long  must  men  die  to  teach  us  the  deadly 
menace  of  it? 

All  over  the  land  protest 
is  going  up 

From  everywhere  an  outcry,  in  ever-increasing 
intensity,  is  heard  against  the  needless  waste 
of  life  and  property  caused  by  the  exposed 
knife  switch. 

Fire  marshals  are  ruling  against  it;  safety 
officials  are  branding  it  as  dangerous;  labor 
unions  are  denouncing  it;  electrical  societies 
are  condemning  it;  architects  and  contractors 
are  blacklisting  it;  from  every  side  comes  the 
demand  from  authorities—//;^  exposed  knife 
switch  must  go. 

"The  loss  of  life  and  property  due  to  defec- 
tive electric  installations  every  year,"  says  John 
G.  Gamber.  State  Fire  Marshal  of  Illinois,  "is 
beyond  reason.  .  .  .  My  department  has 
issued  a  general  order  requiring  that  all  knife 
switches,  other  than  those  on  switchboards. 
must  be  of  the  approved  safety  enclosed  type." 

The  Western  Association  of  Electrical  In- 
spectors, in  convention  at  St.  Louis  January 
27,  28  and  29,  1920,  went  on  record  without 
a  dissenting  vote  as  being  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  enclosed  switches. 


The  exposed  knife  switch,"  says  John  A. 
Hoeveler,  Electrical  Engineer,  Industrial 
Commission  of  Wisconsin,  "is  the  most  com- 
mon unguarded  source  of  electrical  trouble 
in  factories.  The  worker  is  always  in  danger 
of  shocks  and   burns   by  contact." 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch 

T  he  Square  D  Safety  Switch  is  an  absolute 
safeguard  against  shock,  fire,  and  industrial 
accident  of  any  kind. 

It  is  a  simple  knife  switch  in  a  pressed- 
steel  housing — externally  operated.  A  handle 
on  the  outside  does  all  the  work. 

Current  cannot  reach  that  handle,  nor  the 
box  itself — tough,  rugged  insulation  com- 
pletely isolates  all  live  parts.  They  are 
safely  enclosed  within  steel  walls. 

The  switch  may  be  locked  in  the  open  posi- 
tion, too,  while  work  is  being  done  on  the  line; 
nobody  can  thoughtlessly  turn  on  the  current. 
I  his  feature  is  saving  many  an  electrician's 
life.  "On"  and  "Off"  positions  are  clearly 
indicated.     The   Square   D   Safety  Switch   is 


The  dangerous  exposed 
knife  switch 


The  Square  D  Safety 
Switch 


dead  ! 


made  in  over  300  sizes,  types,  and  capacities 
— for  factories,  office  buildings  and  homes. 

The  greatest  remaining  hazard  around  an 
electrical  installation — exposed  knife  switch 
— is  going.  All  over  the  country  progressive 
firms — leaders  both  in  employes'  welfare  and 
in  efficient  production — are  safeguarding  the 
lives  of  their  workmen  and  their  property  by 
replacing  all  old-style  exposed  knife  switches 
with  Square  D  Safety  Switches.  Prominent 
among  them  are: 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Standard  Oil  Company 

Pullman  Company 

Ford  Motor  Company 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 

U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

General  Motors  Corporation 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company 

The  White  Company 

Listed  as  standard  for  both  fire  and  accident 
prevention  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
Meets  the  requirements  of  the  National  Elec- 
trical Safety  Code  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch  is  sold  and 
installed  by  your  electrical  dealer  and  con- 
tractor. Architects  and  engineers  are  listing 
it  as  standard  equipment.  Ask  any  of  them 
for  further  information — or  write  us  direct. 

Act  NOW  and  protect  your  workmen,  your 
family  and  your  property  against  fire,  shocks 
and   other  electrical   hazards. 

SQUARE  D  COMPANY 

1400  Rivard  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Canadian  Branch  :  Walkerville,  Ontario 
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48  of  the  First  Fifty 

Pierce- Arrow  trucks  are  still  running  after  8  years.  This 
assurance  of  absolute  reliability  takes  all  of  the  speculative 
element  out  of  truck  buying* 


An  idle  truck  means  an  idle  driver,  repair  bills,  no  deliveries. 
The  money  you  "save"  in  buying  a  cheap  truck  you 
quickly  pay  out  for  an  idle  truck,  frequently  in  the  first 


year. 


No.  32 


for  5  years  served  the  Wanskuck 
Textile  Mills  of  Providence,  hauling 
raw  materials  and  finished  products  between  mill  and 
freight  stations.  It  was  then  purchased  by  the  Pierce- 
Arrow  Trucking  Company,  taking  its  place  with  a 
fleet  of  6  Pierce- Arrows.  For  3  years  the  old-timer 
has  taken  its  regular  turn  unfailingly  with  the  later 
Pierce- Arro  ws. 

These  trucks  work  frequently  day  and  night  for  ex- 
tended periods,  and  operate  at  lower  cost  than  any 
other  heavy  haulage  vehicle. 


lerce 


Ar 


row 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given 
time. 

Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and 
off  the  job. 

Costs  less  to  operate  and  less 
to  maintain. 

Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less 
and  commands  a  higher 
resale  price  at  all  times. 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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The  Digest  School  and  Camp  Directory  Index 

WE  PRINT  BELOW  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges  whose  announcements 
appear  in  The  Digest  in  July.  The  July  3rd  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each. 
We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below, 
or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager  is 
available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to 
be  considered.      Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges 
for  Women 

Crescent   College Eureka   Springs,   Ark. 

Anna  Head  School Berkeley,  Cal. 

Marlborough    School Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

Ely   School Greenwich,   Conn. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Glen  Eden Stamford,   Conn. 

Southfield  Point  Hall Stamford,  Conn. 

Saint   Margaret's   School Waterbury,   Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont    School Washington,    D.    C. 

Gunston    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Madison    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Brenau   College   Conservatory    ..    Gainesville,  Ga. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferry   Hall Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mr.  Carroll,  111. 

Tudor  Hall  School Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Saint   Mary-of-the-Woods 

.Saint  :\larv-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Science   Hill   School .Shelby ville,    Ky. 

Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Forest  Glen,   Md. 

Hood  College Frederick,   Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women Lutherville,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  Erskine  School Boston,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Choate    School Brookline,    Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell    Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rogers    Hall   School Lowell,    Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick,  Mass. 

Mount   Ida   School Newton,    Mass. 

House  in  The  Pines    Norton,  Mass. 

Wheaton    College    for    Women .  ..    Norton,    Mass. 

Whiting  Hall South  Hadley,   Mass. 

The   MacDuffie   School    Springfield,   Mass. 

Waltham   School   for   Girls Waltham,   Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,     Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

The  Misses  Allen  School    .  .  West  Newton,   Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Oak  Hall St.   Paul,   Minn. 

Howard    Payne    College Fayette,     Mo. 

William   Woods   College Fulton,    Mo. 

Hardin  College Mexico,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Forest    Park    College •.  .  .  .  .St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.    Mary's    Hall   for    Girls ....  Burlington,    N.    J. 
Centenary  Coll.  Institute    .  .  .  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Kent     Place Summit,     N.     J. 

Wallcourt         Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.   Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary     Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Scudder    School New    York    City 

The  Semple  School  for  Girls      New  York  City 

Ossining  School Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.   Y. 

Highland  Manor.  .     .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 

Knox   School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,   N.   Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Sch  Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Oakhurst   (Miss   Kendrick'si    .      Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Glendale  College Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford     College Oxford,     Ohio 

Cedar  Crest  College Allentown,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe    Manor Bethlehem,   Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Highland    Hall Hollidaysburg,    Pa. 

Beechwood,  Inc Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lititz,  Pa. 

Ogontz    School Ogontz,    Pa. 

Miss     Sayward's     School Overbrook,     Pa. 

The  Cowles  School Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Miss     Mills     School Mt.     Airy,     Phila.,   Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary West  Cluster,  Pa. 

Mary  C.Wheeler  Town  &  Country   .  Providence,  K.I. 

Ashley     Hall Charleston,     S.     C. 

Centenary   Coll. -Conservatory    .    Cleveland,   Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville.    Tenn. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

Fairfax   Hall Basic,    Va. 

Sullins    College Bristol.    Va. 

Southern    Seminary Buena     Vista,     Va. 

Averett    College Danville,    Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Inst Danville,   Va. 

Hollins  College Hollins,    Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College .  Lynchburg,  V  a. 

Southern   College Petersburg.    Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,    Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,   Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Fauquier   Institute \\  arrenton,    Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warren  ton,  Va. 

St.  Hilda's  Hall Charles  Town,  W.   Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer    Seminary..  Milwaukee,    Wis. 


Boys'   Preparatory 

Claremont    School Claremont,    Cal. 

Curtis  School ..Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Milford Milford,  Conn. 

Ridgefield Ridgefield,    Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School.  .  .  .  Washington,  I).  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd   Seminary   for  Boys Woodstock,   III. 

The  Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Charlotte  Hall  School St.  Mary's  County,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Deerfield  Academy Deerfield,   Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston Easthampton,  Mass. 

Monson    Academy Monson,     Mass. 

Dummer  Academy South  Byfield,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

Shattuck   School Faribault,    Minn. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,   Minn. 

Stearns  School Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy    Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Pennington   School Pennington,   N.   J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School  .  Princeton,  N.  J. 
The  Stone  School ...    Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 

St.  Paul's  School Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Raymond   Riordon    School Highland,   N.    Y. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Manlius   St.   John's   School Manlius,   N.    Y. 

Irving  School ...  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Blue    Ridge    School  Hendersonville,    N.    C. 

Bethlehem    Preparatory    School ..  Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomrield,  Pa. 

Perkiomen Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Kiski  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Swarthmore   Prep.    School Swarthmore,    Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  K.  I. 

Baylor    School Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

The  McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Old  Dominion  Academy     Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Military   Schools 

Marion   Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy ....  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Hitchcock  Military  Academy .  ...  San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Georgia    Military    Academy    .  College    Park,    Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Alton,  111. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.  Academy Chicago,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military   Inst Lyndon,   Ky. 

Mitchell  Mil.  Boys'  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Allen  Military  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Academy Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School Boonville,  Mo. 

Missouri   Military  Academy Mexico,   Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  .Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold    Military    School Freehold,    N.    J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute  ....  Roswell,  N.  M. 

New  York  Mil.  Acad..   Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

'  Mohegan  Lake  School ...  .Mohegan  Lake,  N.   Y. 

St.  John's  Military  Sch  .Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Peekskill    Academy Peekskill,    N.    Y. 

Carolina  Mil.  &  Naval  Acad.  .Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Ohio    Military    Inst Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Miami  Military  Inst Dayton,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  Mil.  College Chester,  Pa. 

Nazareth  Hall  Mil.  Academy Nazareth,  Pa. 

Porter  Military  Academy  ..  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia  Military  Academy  ( 'olumbia,  Tenn. 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Tennessee   Military  Institute .    Sweetwater,   Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College Terrell,  Texas 

Blackstone  Military  Academy      .    Blackstone,  Va. 

Danville   Military  Inst Danville,   Va. 

Randolph-Macon   Academy ....  Front   Royal,    Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Military  Academy.  .Woodstock,  Va. 
Greenbrier    Military    School.  .Lewisburg,    W.   Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Mil.  &  Nav.  Acad.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Camps   for   Boys 

Camp  Kawasawa Lebanon,  Tenn. 

H  F  Bar   Ranch   School Buffalo,   Wyo. 

Camps  for  Girls 

Camp  Nakanawa Lebanon,  Tenn. 


Co-Educational 

Parsonsfield    Seminary Parsonsfield,    Maine 

dishing    Academy Ashburnham,    Mass. 

Beacon    School Brookline,    Mass. 

Dean    Academy Franklin,    Mass. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.  H. 

Colby  Academy New  London,  N.  H. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  N.  H. 

Starkey    Seminary Lakemont,   N.   Y. 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City 

Grand   River   Institute Austinburg,   Ohio 

G  eorge    School George   School,   Pa. 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston,    Pa. 

Dickinson    Seminary Williamsport,    Pa. 

Wayland    Academy Beaver    Dam,    Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Fannie  A.  Smith  Kind.  Tr.  Sch.  .  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Haven  Normal  Sch.  of  Gym .  New  Haven, Conn. 

Amer.    Coll.    of    Physical    Ed Chicago,    111. 

Chicago  Normal  Sch.  of  Phys.  Ed.. Chicago,  III. 
Nat'l  Kind.  &  Elementary  Coll  .  Chicago,  111. 
Northwestern  Univ.  Sch.  of  Comm ..  Chicago,  111. 
University  Sch.  of  Music ....  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Indiana  Dental  College  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Univ.  of  Louisville  Coll.  of  Dentistry  ..Louisville,  Ky. 

Burdett  College Boston,  Mass. 

Emerson   Coll.   of   Oratory Boston,    Mass. 

Garland   Sch.   of    Homemaking.  ..  .Boston,   Mass. 

Harvard  Dental   School Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  School •  ....  .Boston,  Mass. 

Posse   Normal    Sch.   of    Gym Boston,   Mass. 

Sch.  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Boston,   Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts.  .  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The   Sargent    School    . Cambridge,    Mass. 

School  of  Dom.  Architecture.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Rice^Summer  School         Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. 

Babson  Institute Wellesley  Hill's";   Mass. 

Clark    College Worcester,  -Mass. 

Worcester  Dom.    Science    Sch ..  Worcester,    Mass. 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elizabeth    General    Hospital  ...   Elizabeth,    N.    J. 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  of  Physical   Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams    Sch.    of    Expression Ithaca,    N.    Y. 

Froebel  League  Kind.  Tr.  Sch New  York  City 

Institute  of  Musical    Art New  York  City 

Mills  Kind.  Primary  Tr.  School.  New  York  City 
Pace  Institute  (Res.  Sch.) New  York  City- 
Charles  Waldo  Haskins  Institute  ..New  York  City 
Crane  Normal  Inst,  of  Music.  .  .  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
Eastman's  Business  College.  .  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts.  .  .    Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,   N.   Y. 

Cincinnati   Cons,  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Miss  Illman's  Sch.  for  Kind Philadelphia,  Pa. 

School  of  Design  for  Women.  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Law  Sch.  of  Cumberland  Univ. ..  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


Technical 

Colorado    School    of    Mines Golden,    Col. 

Bliss   Electrical    School Washington,    D.    C. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering.  .  .   Angola,  Ind. 

Michigan   Coll.   of   Mines Houghton,    Mich. 

New  Mexico  State  Sch.  of  Mines..  Socorro,  N.  M. 
South  Dakota  Sch.  of  Mines     Rapid  City,  S.   D. 


Theological 

Gordon   Bible   College Boston,    Mass. 

New-Church  Theological  Sch. .  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training 'School.  .  .  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Trowbridge    Training    School .  .  Kansas    City,    Mo. 

The   Bancroft    School Haddonfield,   N.   J. 

Sycamore  Farm  School Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,    Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children.  .....  .Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The    Hatfield    Institute Chicago,    HI. 

Benjamin  N.  Bogue Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston    Stammerers'    Inst Boston,    Mass. 

North-Western  Sch.  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan    State    Auto    School.  ..  .Detroit,    Mich. 
Emory  &  Henry  College  for  Men Emory,  Va. 


Through— 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

that  keept  the  heat  where  it  Ulongi 

CEMENTS 

that  moke  boiler  walls  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fire  rith 

PACKINGS 

that  wir  power  watte 
LININGS 

that  make  brakei  safe 


re  a  few 
Johns-Manville  products : 

Monolithic  Baffle  Walls 
Refractory  Cements 
Asbestos  Insulating  Cements 
Asbesto-Sponge  Felted  Pipe  Insulation 
Asbesto-Sponge  Felted  Sheet  and  Block 

Insula'ion 
85%  Magnesia  Pipe  Insulation 
85%  Magnesia  Block  Insulation 
Built-Up  Brine  and  Ammonia  Insulation 
Cold  Water  Pipe  Insulation 
Vitrobestos  Stack  and  Breeching  Lining 
Steam  Traps 
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Putting  horse-power 
over  the  jumps 

THE  blasting  heat  that  most  of  us 
have  felt  as  a  boiler  fire  door  is 
opened  is  cool  compared  to  the  white 
hot  gases  further  in,  that  rise  from 
the  incandescent  fire  bed  to  be  sucked 
back  through  the  boiler  and  to  the 
stack. 

Their  rush  is  swift,  but  before  they 
can  reach  the  stack,  they  have  been 
forced  to  take  the  longest  and  most 
devious  path  through  great  racks  of 
water-filled  tubes,  so  that  the  water 
in  the  tubes  will  have  every  possible 
opportunity  to  absorb  the  heat  from 
the  gases. 

To  force  them  to  take  this  longest 
path  through  the  boiler,  hurdles 
have  been  devised  by  engineers,  over 
which  this  plunging  flood  of  heat, 
energy,  horse-power,  must  go,  over 
and  under,  and  up  and  down. 

These  hurdles,  or  baffle  walls,  as 
they  are  called,  once  presented  many 
difficulties  from  a  structural  stand- 
point. They  obviously  must  with- 
stand great  heat.  They  must  be 
flame-tight,  even  though  necessarily 
pierced  and  honeycombed  by  hun- 
dreds of  tubes  that  change  size  as 
they  heat  or  cool. 

Johns-Manville  has  introduced  a  new  de- 
parture in  baffle  construction,  that  of  pour- 
ing the  wall  around  the  tubes  just  as 
concrete  is  poured. 

Such  baffle  walls  are  really  leak-proof  and 
resistent  to  high  furnace  temperatures,  and 
unaffected  by  contraction  and  expansion  of 
the  tubes  passing  through  them.  They  make 
new  fuel  economies  possible  in  steam  boiler 
operation. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  departments 
of  Johns-Manville  Engineering  in  the  great 
cause  of  power  saving.  In  addition  to  Baffle 
Walls,  a  complete  line  of  High  Tempera- 
ture Cements  has  been  developed  to  protect 
boiler  fireboxes,  retorts,  cupolas,  and  dryers 
from  destruction  by  high  heats. 

For  the  prevention  of  air  leakage  or  in- 
filtration there  are  other  materials  to  be 
applied  to  the  outside  of  boiler  settings — all 
a  most  vital  work  in  the  conservation  of  fuel. 

H.     W.     JOHNS-MANVILLE     CO. 

New  York  City 

JO  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 

For  Canada 
Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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FIRST 


in 


STABILITY 


BEHIND  a  truck  investment,  as  behind  a 
financial  investment,  you  need  STABILITY 
of  value  most  of  all.  Without  it  you  have  no 
investment.  Without  it  your  purchase  is  an 
uncertainty.  The  White  Truck  has  many  dif- 
ferent values  in  and  behind  it,  but  they  all  can 
be  summarized  in   the  one  word    STABILITY. 

Stability  of  the  Maker:  The  White  Company 
is  the  foremost  truck  maker  in  this  country, 
solidly  built  up  and  steadily  expanded,  with  re- 
sources and  an  organization  which  make  for 
continued  leadership  in  the  industry. 

Stability  of  Policy:  Since  the  first  White  was 
built,  the  company  has  never  deviated  a  hair's 
breadth  from  a  fixed  policy:  to  build  trucks  that 
will  do  the  most  work  for  the  least  money. 

Stability  of  Product:  White  Trucks  have 
stood  up  and  kept  going  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  in  all  kinds  of  service  and  under  all 
sorts  of  operating  conditions.  There  are  a  few 
records  of  500,000  miles;  a  number  of  300,000 
miles;  more  of  200,000  miles  and  many  of  100,000 
miles,  with  the  trucks  still  in  daily  service. 

Stability  of  Quality:  Regardless  of  the  cost 
of  material,  the  quality  of  White  Trucks  has  been 
unvaryingly  high  grade. 

Stability  of  Price:  During  the  past  five  years 
White  prices  have  increased  a  mere  fraction  of 


the  average  advance  in  truck  prices.  Expanded 
output  and  steadily  improved  manufacturing 
efficiency  have  stabilized  both  quality  and  price 
in  the  face  of  increased  costs  of  labor  and 
material. 

Stability  of  Ownership:  The  Annual  Roll 
Call  of  White  Fleets  in  actual  service,  listing 
owners  of  ten  or  more  W  hites,  has  no  parallel  in 
the  truck  industry.  It  is  graphic  proof  of  the 
most  remarkable  truck  ownership  in  America; 
as  remarkable  tor  the  quality  of  the  ownership 
as  for  its  extent  and  steady  growth  from  year  to 
year.  The  Roll  Call  contains  the  names  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  concerns  with  a  total  of 
12,674  Whites.  All  together  there  are  3,691 
White  Fleets  comprising  40,919  trucks,  exclusive 
of  single-truck  installations. 

Stability  of  Service  to  Owners:  White 
Service  facilities  have  been  built  up  step  by  step 
to  keep  pace  with  an  expanding  distribution 
of  White  Trucks.  This  growth  has  required 
years  of  development,  and  an  investment  of 
millions. 

White  Trucks  are  an  Investment  of  recog- 
nized earning  power,  backed  by  a  responsible 
truck  manufacturer  with  years  of  successful 
experience,  thousands  of  trained  employees,  tens 
of  thousands  of  trucks  in  active  service,  adequate 
capital  and  a  nation-wide  service  organization. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 


White  Trucks 
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THE    ROUTE    TO    SUICIDE. 

— Williams  in  the  New  York  American. 


W.    W  — "DON'T    YOU    DARE    DROP    IT!' 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


HOW   MR.    WILSON'S   CRITICS   VIEW   THE    DEMOCRATIC   OUTLOOK. 


THE   DEMOCRATIC   DEFIANCE 


I 


"\HE  CHIEF  ISSUE  of  the  Presidential  campaign  is  still 
lef.t  in  doubt  by  the  indecisive  platform  utterances  of  the 
two  great  party  conventions.  "Straddles"  is  a  word 
freely  used  to  describe  the  declarations,  or  silences,  on  the  big 
questions  of  the  hour.  On  the  League  of  Nations  both  plat- 
forms favor  reservations,  which  may  be  interpreted  in  one  way 
or  another  as  the  campaign  develops.  The  liquor  question  is 
left  as  a  bone  of  contention.  The  labor  question  is  disposed  of 
in  generalities  that  have  apparently  left  organized  labor  highly 
dissatisfied.  Where,  then,  shall  we  find  the  issue?  Looking 
back  over  the  proceedings  at  San  Francisco,  many  of  the  press 
seem  to  find  the  one  clear  note  which  will  ring  through  the 
Democratic  speeches  of  the  summer  and  fall  sounded  in  the  very 
opening  address  by  Homer  S.  Cummings  as  temporary  chair- 
man. To  the  so-called  'Hymn  of  Hate"  against  the  Wilson 
Administration  declaimed  by  Senator  Lodge  at  Chicago,  Chair- 
man Cummings  replied  with  a  'key-note"  speech  that  breathed 
defiance  and  denunciation  of  the  Republican  Congress  for  failure 
to  pass  constructive  legislation,  and  with  laudation  of  the 
prewar  constructive  legislation  of  the  Democratic  party,  the 
Administration's  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  League  of  Nations. 
"Lodge's  task  was  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  Adminis- 
tration, while  to  Cummings  fell  its  defense,  but  it  is  Cummings 
who  forces  the  fighting,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
find.),  which  adds  that  "an  offensive  defensive"  is  the  highest 
strategy.  "Placed  on  the  defensive  by  the  prior  nominations 
at  Chicago,  it  is  clear  that  the  policy  of  the  San  Francisco  con- 
vention was  to  reverse  that  position  if  possible,"  notes  another 
independent  paper,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which,  in 
fact,  detects  in  the  Cummings  speech  more  of  attack  than  of 
defense.  "While  the  Democratic  line  of  defense,  as  indicated 
by  Mr.  Cummings,  will  be  emphasis  upon  the  record  of  the 
Democrats  as  a  party  of  achievement,  the  offensive  effort  will 
take  the  form  of  an  assault  on  the  reactionary  control  of  the 


Republican  party  as  signalized  at  Chicago  in  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Harding."  predicted  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.).  "Where 
the  Lodge  key-note  speech  was  marked  by  a  stark  opportunism 
and  an  almost  fanatical  attack  on  the  President,  the  address  by 
Mr.  Cummings  is  a  frank  acknowledgment  that  the  Democrats 
have  but  one  thing  to  run  upon — their  record — and  a  proud 
avowal  that  it  will  stand  the  test,"  notes  the  Newark  News  (Ind.), 
which  thinks  this  "the  logical  stand"  and  the  only  basis  on 
which  they  can  "consistently  appeal  to  be  retained  in  executive 
and  restored  to  legislative  control."  The  main  issues,  says  this 
Newark  paper,  are  two — "the  League  and  the  party  record." 
Another  independent  paper  of  the  same  city,  The  Ledger,  praises 
the  speech  because  "it  sounded  no  retreat  from  the  advanced 
position  occupied  by  this  country  under  President  Wilson's 
guidance."  Even  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American,  which 
expresses  its  dissatisfaction  with  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats by  its  persistent  advocacy  of  a  new  party,  admits  that 
Mr.  Cummings  "really  had  something  to  boast  of  when  he 
summarized  the  work  of  Congress  during  the  first  Wilson  Ad- 
ministration and  the  brilliant  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  up 
to  the  day  of  the  armistice."  But,  it  adds,  "as  to  the  policies 
of  the  Administration  and  the  Democratic  party  since  the 
armistice  and  as  to  the  program  of  the  future,  Chairman  Cum- 
mings's  address  was  as  weak,  evasive,  and  unsatisfactory  as  the 
Republican  chairman's."  And  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier 
(Ind.)  remarks  cynically  that  neither  Mr.  Lodge  nor  Mr.  Cum- 
mings "confined  himself  to  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth."  "Both 
parties,"  avers  this  Connecticut  paper,  "sadly  need  an  immunity 
bath,  and  that  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  waters  of  confession 
and  contrition." 

Paying  his  respects  first  to  the  record  of  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Cummings  said : 

"The  Republicans  have  now  been  in  control  of  the  Senate  and 
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the  House  for  more  than  a  year.  They  won  the  election  of 
1918  upon  the  faith  of  alluring  promises.  They  said  that  they 
would  earnestly  support  the  President,  at  least  until  the  tasks 
of  war  were  finished.  It  was  their  contentionthat  they  would 
enter  upon  the  work  of  reconstruction  with  superior  intelligence 
and  even  with  greater  patriotism  than  would  be  possible  under 
Democratic  leadership.  They  gave  publicity,  when  they  entered 
upon  the  recent  session,  to  detailed  and  ambitious  statements 
as  to  their  program.  If  we  are  to  be  judged,  as  I  hope  we  may 
be,  by  the  record,  let  them  also  be  judged  by  the  record.  What 
have  the  Republicans  accomplished  since  their  political  success 
in  1918?  What  beneficial  results  have  flown  to  the  American 
people?  What  promises  have  been  redeemed?  What  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  settlement  of  foreign  questions? 

"  Twice  the  President  went  before  Congress,  since  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities,  calling  attention  to  needed  legislation.  He 
urged  the  passage  of  laws  relating  to  profiteering;  measures  to 
simplify  and  reduce  taxation;  appropriate  action  relative  to  the 
returning  soldiers;  the  passage  of  a  resolution  concerning  the 
constructive  plans  worked  out  in  detail  by  former  Secretary  Lane, 
and  the  measures  advocated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  suggested  that  the  Congress  take  counsel  together  and  pro- 
vide legislation  with  reference  to  industrial  unrest,  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  capital  and  labor.  After  more  than  a  year 
of  sterile  debate,  our  country  has  neither  peace  nor  recon- 
struction. Barren  of  achievement,  shameless  in  waste  of 
time  and  money,  the  record  of  the  present  Congress  is  without 
parallel  for  its  incompetences,  failures,  and  repudiations.  Are 
the  American  people  so  unjust  or  so  lacking  in  discrimination 
that  they  will  reject  the  service  of  a  party  which  has  kept  its 
word  and  place  trust  in  a  party  which  merely  renews  the  broken 
promises  of  a  previous  campaign?  " 

Turning  for  contrast  to  the  record  of  a  Democratic  Congress 
during  Wilson's  first  Administration,  Mr.  Cummings  declared 
that  "during  the  months  which  intervened  between  March  4, 
1913,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  world-war  we  placed  upon  the 
statute-books  of  our  country  more  effective,  constructive,  and 
remedial  legislation  than  the  Republican  party  had  placed  there 
in  a  generation."     Specifying,  he  went  on  to  say: 

"The  income  tax  was  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  revenue- 
producing  agencies  of  the  country,  thereby  relieving  our  law  of 
the  reproach  of  being  unjustly  burdensome  to  the  poor.  The 
extravagances  and  inequities  of  the  tariff  system  were  removed 


and  a  non-partizan  tariff  commission  was  established  so  that 
future  revisions  might  be  made  in  the  light  of  accurate  informa- 
tion, scientifically  and  impartially  obtained.  Pan-Americanism 
was  encouraged;  and  the  bread  thus  cast  upon  the  international 
waters  came  back  to  us  manifold.  The  great  reaches  of  Alaska 
were  opened  up  to  commerce  and  development.  Dollar  diplo- 
macy was  destroyed.  A  corrupt  lobby  was  driven  from  the 
National  Capitol.  An  effective  seaman's  act  was  adopted.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  created.  Child  labor  legisla- 
tion was  enacted.  The  parcel  post  and  the  rural  free  delivery 
were  developed.  A  good  roads  bill  and  a  rural  credits  act  were 
passed.  A  Secretary  of  Labor  was  given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  President.  Eight-hour  laws  were  adopted.  The  Clayton 
amendment  to  the  Sherman  antitrust  act  was  passed,  freeing 
American  labor  and  taking  it  from  the  category  of  commodities. 
The  Smith-Lever  bill  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  condi- 
tions was  enacted.  A  corrupt  practise  act  was  adopted.  A  well- 
considered  warehouse  act  was  passed.  Federal  employment 
bureaus  were  created.     Farm  loan  banks,  postal  savings-banks, 

and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  were  established 

"If  the  Democratic  party  had  accomplished  nothing  more 
than  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  it  would  be  entitled 
to  the  enduring  gratitude  of  the  nation.  This  act  supplied  the 
country  with  an  elastic  currency  controlled  by  the  American 
people.  Panics — the  recurring  phenomena  of  disaster  which  the 
Republican  party  could  neither  control  nor  explain — are  now  but 
a  memory.  Under  the  Republican  system  there  was  an  average 
of  one  bank  failure  every  twenty-one  days  for  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years.  After  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
there  were,  in  1915,  four  bank  failures;  in  1916  and  1917,  three 
bank  failures;  in  1918,  one  bank  failure;  and  in  1919,  no  bank 
failures  at  all.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act,  passed  over  the 
opposition  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  enabled 
America  to  withstand  the  strain  of  war  without  shock  or  panic; 
and  ultimately  made  our  country  the  greatest  creditor  nation  of 
the    world." 

The  Republican  Springfield  Union,  which  is  convinced  that 
"neither  the  country  nor  the  Democratic  party  accepts  this  es- 
timate of  the  Wilson  Administration,"  complains  that — 

"Mr.  Cummings  speaks  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  as  if  it  were 
a  purely  Democratic  thing  and  had  not  depended  on  the  loyal 
support  by  Republicans  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  country 
of  the  measures  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  cites 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  its  good  results  as  a  Wilson 


ANYTHING    ON    THE    HIP? 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eayle. 

MYSTERIOUS   PROTUBERANCES   AT   SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE    \  \TURE-FAKER. 

— Talburt  In  the  Toledo  News-Bee. 
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A    VICTIM    OP    DRY-ROT. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  U'orM. 


PRESERVED    NATIONALITY." 
Put  up  by  the  Republican  party. 

— Harper  in  the  Birmingham  Age  Herald. 


TWO    DEMOCRATIC    SLAMS    AT    THE    G.  O.  P. 


achievement,  without  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  entire  basis 
of  the  system  had  been  previously  developed  by  the  Republican 
commission  headed  by  the  late  Senator  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  fact  that  a  Democratic  Congress  merely  adopted  this 
system,  only  minor  changes  being  its  own." 

Of  the  League  of  Nations  Mr.  Cummings  said: 

"The  opponents  of  the  Treaty  cry  out,  'Shall  we  send  our  boys 
abroad  to  settle  a  political  quarrel  in  the  Balkans?'  Immediately 
the  unthinking  applaud  and  the  orator  records  a  momentary 
triumph.  Have  we  forgotten  that  that  is  precisely  what  America 
already  has  done?  Have  we  forgotten  that  we  sent  more  than 
2,000,000  men  to  France,  spent  more  than  $20,000,000,000,  and 
sacrificed  nearly  100,000  lives  to  settle  a  Balkan  dispute? 

"Not  only  does  the  Covenant  guarantee  justice  for  the  future, 
but  it  holds  the  one  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  past.  As  it 
stands  to-day  war  is  the  one  way  in  which  America  can  express 
its  sympathy  for  the  opprest  of  the  world.  The  League  of 
Nations  removes  the  conventional  shackles  of  diplomacy. 
Under  the  covenant  it  is  our  friendly  right  to  protest  against 
tyranny  and  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  weak  nations  now  without 
an  effective  champion. 

"The  Republican  platform  contains  a  vague  promise  to  es- 
tablish another  or  a  different  form  of  association  among  nations, 
of  a  tenuous  and  shadowy  character.  Our  proposed  copartners 
in  such  a  project  are  unnamed  and  unnamable.  It  is  not  stated 
whether  it  is  proposed  to  invite  the  nations  that  have  established 
the  present  League  to  dissolve  it  and  to  begin  anew,  or  whether  the 
purpose  is  to  establish  a  new  association  of  a  competitive  charac- 
ter, composed  of  the  nations  that  repudiated  the  existing  League. 
The  devitalizing  character  of  such  an  expedient  requires  no  com- 
ment. Fatuous  futility  could  be  carried  no  further.  There  is 
no  mental  dishonesty  more  transparent  than  that  which  expresses 
fealty  to  a  League  of  Nations  while  opposing  the  only  League 
of  Nations  that  exists  or  is  ever  apt  to  exist." 

President  Wilson's  attitude  toward  the  League  and  reserva- 
tions Mr.  Cummings  defined  as  follows: 

"In  every  speech  made  during  his  tour  the  President  stated 
entire  willingness  to  accept  any  and  all  reservations  not  incom- 
patible with  America's  honor  and  true  interests.  It  is  the  plain 
intent  of  the  Covenant  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  excluded, 
that  domestic  questions  are  exempted,  that  not  one  American 
can  be  sent  out  of  the  country  without  formal  action  by  Congress, 
and  that  the  right  of  withdrawal  is  absolute.  If  there  are  words 
which  can  make  these  meanings  clearer  they  will  be  welcomed. 
It  is  not  reservations  that  the  President  stands  against,  but 
nullifications." 

He  then  described  "the  sordid  story"  of  the  League's  defeat 


in  the  Senate,  declaring  that  "no  blacker  crime  against  civiliza- 
tion has  ever  soiled  the  pages  of  our  history." 

Mr.  Cummings,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "places 
the  sole  responsibility  for  the  Treaty's  final  defeat  upon  the 
Republican  Senators,  conveniently  forgetting  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators  were  almost  equally  divided  upon  the  reserva- 
tions." And  the  Republican  Philadelphia  Inquirer  avers  that 
"the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  prevented  by  the 
President  himself." 

On  the  other  hand,  Democratic  papers  agree  with  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  when  it  affirms  that  "it  is  a  terrific 
drubbing  that  Mr.  Cummings  administers  to  the  party 
responsible  for  the  rejection  of  the  Treaty."  "The  Repub- 
licans may  deny,  they  may  evade  and  squirm,  they  will  cer- 
tainly rage,"  adds  The  Times,  "  but  they  will  not  have  time 
enough  between  now  and  Election  day,  or  between  now  and 
doomsday,  to  exculpate  themselves  from  the  specifications  of 
his  indictment." 

The  "  wets  "  and  the  "  drys  "  both  failed  in  their  efforts  to 
place  their  planks  in  the  Democratic  platform.  Planks  of 
special  interest  in  this  platform  indorse  Woman  Suffrage  by 
Constitutional  amendment;  express  sympathy  "  within  the 
limitations  of  international  comity  and  usage,"  for  "  the  aspira- 
tions of  Ireland  for  self-government;"  affirm  for  capital  and 
labor  alike  "  the  right  of  organization,  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  of  speaking  through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing;" 
condemn  compulsory  arbitration  in  private  industrial  disputes, 
and  declare  that  in  government  service  ' '  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple are  paramount  to  the  right  to  strike."  On  the  subject  of 
the  League  of  Nations  the  platform  says: 

"  We  endorse  the  President's  view  of  our  international  ob- 
ligations and  his  firm  stand  against  reservations  designed  to  cut 
to  pieces  the  vital  provisions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  we 
commend  the  Democrats  in  Congress  for  voting  against  resolu- 
tions for  separate  peace  which  would  disgrace  the  nation.  We 
advocate  the  immediate  ratification  of  the  Treaty  without  reser- 
vations which  would  impair  its  essential  integrity,  but  do  not 
oppose  the  acceptance  of  any  reservations  making  clearer  or 
more  specific  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the  League 
associates.  .  .  .  We  reject  as  utterly  vain,  if  not  vicious,  the 
Republican  assumption  that  ratification  of  the  Treaty  and 
membership  of  the  League  of  Nations  would  in  any  way  im- 
pair the  integrity  or  independence  of  our  country." 
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OIL    PROMOTERS    IN   TROUBLED   WATERS 

THE  WRECKING  OF  HOMES  AND  HOPES  by  thou- 
sands is  revealed  by  the  indictments  of  four  oil  com- 
panies, ten  brokerage  houses,  and  fifty-one  individuals,  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  presided  over  by  Judge  Hand. 
of  New  York.     These  gullible,  or  gulled,  investors,  rising  in  their 
might,  brought  about  the  exposure  of  firms  and  individuals  by 
appealing  to  inspectors  of  the  Post-office  Department,  who  for 
the  past  six  months  have  been  collecting  evidence  against  dis- 
honest brokers  and  individuals  who  promised  large  dividends  and 
quick  profits  on  oil  stocks.     "The  frauds  are  said  to  run  into 
millions  of  dollars.'*  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post.     Large 
dividends  which  were  promised  stockholders  "were  paid  out  of 
money  derived  from  stock  sales,"  we  are  told  by   The  Sun  and 
\  >  w   York  Herald.     One  oil  company  pictured   the  business  as 
"highly  prosperous,  paying  as  much  as  twelve  per  cent,,"  yet 
it  owned  not  a  single  well,  continues  thisjraper.     Another  com- 
pany is  said  to  have  sold  a  million  shares  at  a  dollar  each,  then,  by 
"pyramiding"  its  capital  stock,  to  have  sold  twenty  millions  of 
worthless     paper.     "This    company."    asserts    The   Sun,    "did 
not    own  a  pint  of  oil,  a  foot  of  land,  a  lease,  or  even  a  bank- 
book."    The  president  of  this  company  is  said  to  have  had  him- 
self photographed  near  a  "gusher"  of  a  legitimate  oil  company, 
and  to  have  represented  the  photograph  as  one  of  his  fictitious 
company's  wells  in  sales  literature  which  he  sent  broadcast. 
More  indictments  are  expected,  including  those  of  men  who  have 
dealt  in  fictitious  mining  stocks.     There  is  to  be  a  cleaning  up 
of  what  is  "nothing  less  than  a  national  scandal,"  says  the 
Rochester  Times-Union. 

That  the  public  might  have  been  expected  to  be  mulcted  out 
of  millions  after  the  era  of  prosperity  due  to  the  war  is  the  burden 
of  many  editorials.  The  small  investor  seems  to  have  been  hit 
hardest,  yet  widows  and  old  folks  who  had  managed  to  save  a 
few  hundreds  against  their  old  age  were  also  included  in  what 
the  Washington  Star  calls  the  oil-stock  salesman's  "sucker  list." 
As  we  read  in  The  Star: 

"Fraudulent  oil  concerns  have  always  followed  genuine  oil 
developments.  The  profits  in  these  enterprises  are  so  great, 
whenever  oil  is  actually  struck,  that  the  temptation  to  the  public 
to  invest  in  any  attractively  worded  project  is  strong.  In  some 
cases  these  schemes  are  of  what  is  known  as  the  '  near '  variety. 
That  is  to  say,  the  'location'  is  near  a  known  oil-well.  It  is  the 
same  with  mines.  Where  the  project  is  frankly  acknowledged 
as  a  speculation  there  is  no  fraud.  There  can  be  no  'comeback' 
on  a  scheme  that  is  avowedly  founded  upon  the  mere  chance 
that  oil  may  be  struck.  But  many  of  the  oil  schemes  that  have 
been  promoted,  of  the  kind  that  these  indictments  now  reveal, 
are  out-and-out  frauds  in  that  they  all  but,  if  they  do  not  ac- 
tually, claim  the  presence  of  oil  and  the  assured  prospect  of 
profits. 

"Appeals  to  the  'get-rich-quick'  desire  of  people  have  been 
made  from  time  immemorial  with  different  lines  of  enterprise. 
Now  it  is  an  invention,  now  a  gold-  or  a  copper-mine,  now  an  oil- 
well,  now  a  boom  town.  Victims  of  these  schemes  are  found 
by  tens  of  thousands.  Their  promoters  are  shrewd.  They  use 
"sucker  lists,'  as  they  are  familiarly  known  in  stock-promotion 
circles,  for  the  distribution  of  their  literature.  They  watch  the 
records  of  probate  courts  to  know  who  is  getting  inheritances. 
They  tap  these  sources  of  possible  investment,  They  seek  the 
inexperienced  and  often  the  needy  with  a  little  capital.  They 
are  well  versed  in  the  psychology  of  those  who  want  to  increase 
their  income  quickly. 

"Of  course,  the  best  security  against  these  swindles  is  con- 
sultation and  advice.  If  people  would  only  stop  and  ask  the 
judgment  of  experienced  friends  there  would  be  fewer  victims 
of  these  fake  enterprise  promotions.  But  with  an  adroitness 
worthy  of  a  far  better  cause  the  promoters  of  these  projects  warn 
against  delay  and  hint  at  the  danger  of  selfish  interests  thwart- 
ing investment.  The  Government  is  now  trying  to  check  this 
evil  by  barring  from  the  mails  t  hese  swindling  schemes  and  punish- 
ing those  who  have  been  identified  as  advancing  them." 

"The  deceived  investor,  to  sellers  of  dubious  securities,  is 
Usually  looked  upon  as  a  'rube,'  and  if  he  utters  a  yelp  of  agony 


lie  is  reminded  that  one  of  his  sort  is  born  every  minute,"  re- 
marks the  New  York  Tribune.  Yet  in  the  present  instance  it 
would  seem  that  many  conscienceless  promoters  have  come  to 
the  turn  in  the  long  lane.  The  honest  broker  who  deals  fairly 
with  his  client,  and  whose  business  standing  depends  upon  his 
integrity,  detests  ••the  jackals  who  hang  about  the  edges  of  the 
markel  and  live  by  trafficking  on  the  credulity  and  cupidity  of 
the  small  investor."  as  much  as  the  small  investor  himself  hates 
him.     Continues  The  Tribune: 

'The  practise  of  the  fraudulent  venders  is  a  menace  to  honest 
business,  for  it  creates  distrust  of  nil  venders  and  their  assur- 
ances. It  seems  left  chiefly  to  a  remote  and  indirect  agency  like 
the  Post-office  Department  to  conduct  the  only  real  war  made 
on  these  pests  and  plunderers.  They  are  indicted  for  a  misuse 
of  the  mails.  Yet  their  real  offense  is  not  against  the  postal 
regulations,  but  against  the  fundamental  rules  of  social  conduct. 
"The  Post-office  Department  is  entitled  to  the.  highest  praise 
for  its  crusade  against  fraudulent  sellers  of  stocks.  It  is  doing  a 
work  which  the  criminal  authorities  of  each  State  ought  to  do. 
It  is  bringing  to  account  rascals  posing  as  brokers  who  ought  to 
be  ostracized  and  supprest  by  the  respectable  brokers.  It  is 
clearly  to  the  interest  of  those  who  handle  securities  to  extermi- 
nate the  adventurers  who  now  prey  on  the  inexperienced  in- 
vesting public." 

"Swindling  stock  pedlers  do  more  than  rob  the  people;  they 
discourage  prudent  investment  both  by  creating  distrust  of  all 
promotions  and  by  filling  the  ears  of  gullible  people  with  such 
glowing  stories  of  quick  riches  that  they  will  not  listen  to  advice 
regarding  safe  investments,"  declares  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  points  a  moral  when  it  says: 

"The  victimizing  of  small  investors  by  these  'oil  companies' 
has  been  a  matter  of  notoriety  during  many  months.  The 
success  of  such  undertakings  usually  depends  on  the  existence 
of  a  popular  appetite  for  speculation  and  of  surplus  money  with 
which  to  gratify  it ,  but  also  on  the  existence  of  such  actual  facts 
in  a  given  industry  as  will  excite  the  speculative  imagination. 
The  crazes  over  mining  companies  are  the  most  familiar;  the 
fraudulent  promoters  in  such  cases  would  usually  sell  stock  in 
mines  which  had  failed  to  strike  ore,  but  which  were  located  near 
some  notoriously  rich  producing  properties  and  could  therefore 
be  advertised  as  having  the  same  potentialities. 

"The  'oil-stock  mania'  has  had  the  same  psychological  basis 
as  the  others.  Newspapers  were  full  of  authentic  reports  of  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  mineral  oil,  the  shortage  of  produc- 
tion, the  rising  prices,  and  the  spectacular  success  of  important 
oil-land  development  companies.  The  facts  that  production 
in  the  newly  opened  fields  even  of  these  concerns  was  wholly 
precarious,  that  for  every  'gusher'  discovered  there  were  half  a 
dozen  failures,  and  that  this  happened  when  the  best  expert 
talent  available  was  used  for  investigating  the  prospects,  made 
little  impression  compared  with  the  mere  fact  of  the  advance 
in  the  stock  of  those  concerns.  The  promoters  of  fraudulent  con- 
cerns made  use  of  this  popular  state  of  mind,  but  the  indictments 
that  have  been  returned  assert  that  they  did  more  than  merely 
talk  of  speculative  possibilities.  One  of  them  is  accused  of 
selling  at  a  dollar  per  share  more  than  a  million  oil  shares  which 
cost  the  promoter  20  cents  a  share;  another,  of  representing  that 
successful  wells  had  been  drilled  when  all  attempts  at  finding  oil 
on  the  property  had  been  abandoned;  another,  of  advertising 
'gushers'  in  operation  when  the  enterprise,  had  only  a  small 
interest  in  some  town  lots  which  had  never  even  been  explored 
for  oil. 

"The  moral  of  these  particular  episodes  is  an  old  and  familiar 
one;  the  public  at  large  will  doubtless  take  it  to  heart  until  the 
next  speculative  mania  comes  along.  But  if  the  courts  manage 
this  time  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment  on  the  perpetrators  of 
the  frauds,  it  is  possible  that  the  good  results  will  be  more 
lasting." 

The  Houston  Po$t,  which  was  one  of  the  first  to  denounce  the 
fake  oil-stock  salesman,  declares  that  "in  no  State  will  there  be 
more  satisfaction  over  the  suppression  of  this  evil  than  in  Texas, 
but  nothing  the  Government  can  do  will  bring  back  to  victims 
the  funds  which  they  have  squandered."  Due  to  large-scale 
oil  operations  in  that  State,  The  Post  goes  on,  "the  professional 
gold-brick  artists  have  made  Texas  the  goat,  yet  for  the  most 
part  Texas  has  been  the  innocent  sufferer," 
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HOOVER   PROPOSES   A   REPUBLICAN 
LEAGUE   POLICY 

HERBERT  HOOVER  wants  the  Republican  party  to 
stand  for  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  minus 
Article  X  and  on  condition  that  a  time-limit  be  set 
for  disarmament.  His  views  are  stated  at  length  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  and  a  Xew  York  Times  reporter  quotes 
Hoover  as  saying,  "What  I  advocate  is  perfectly  possible  under 
the  plank  of  the  Republican  party  as  it  now  stands."  This 
venture  on  the  Chicago  platform  ahead  of  Senator  Harding,  the 

Republican  nominee  for  President,  

gets  short  shrift  from  various  Re- 
publican papers.  The  New  York 
Sun  remarks:  "To  cut  the  heart 
out  of  a  cadaver,  such  as  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  is  in  this 
country,  is  a  -post-mortem  exploit 
of  no  particular  significance."  The 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  says 
"the  Lodge  reservations  are  ample 
to  restore  the  Covenant  to  con- 
stitutionality and  feasibility;  Mr. 
Hoover  goes  too  far."  The  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch  observes  that  "Mr. 
Hoover's  original  hesitancy  be- 
tween the  parties  is  succeeded  by 
the  superzeal  of  the  new  adherent. 
He  is  most  anxious  to  supersede 
the  League  plank  adopted  by  the 
Chicago  convention  with  one  of 
his  own."  The  New  York  Tribune 
is  more  considerate: 


"The  voice  of  no  American  has 
more  weight  with  respect  to  the 
verities  of  the  Wilson  peace-league 
plan,  and  likewise  with  respect  to 
its  fraudulencies.  It  means  some- 
thing when  Mr.  Hoover  records 
his  deliberate  judgment  that  Arti- 
cle X  is  in  the  direction  of  war 
rather  than  peace." 


Evening   Post   deals   with 
summarize : 


'to-day's  practical  situation."      To 


Urt.Un'«v 


But,  argues  The  Tribune: 


"The  reason  why  it  is  prac- 
tically better  to  remove  misunderstanding  concerning  Article  X 
by  the  reservation  method  rather  than  by  direct  excision  is  that 
an  excision  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment.  An 
amendment  would,  perhaps,  require  an  undesirable  reassemblage 
of  the  Peace  Conference.  It  accomplished  our  purpose  quite 
as  well  to  have  our  Allies  tacitly  consent,  or  consent  by  a  mere 
exchange  of  diplomatic  notes.  Reservations  are  thus  in  the 
interest  of  ratification  and  our  entry  into  the  League." 

The  Topeka  Capital,  published  by  Senator  Capper  (Rep.),  of 
Kansas,  asserts  that  while  governments  already  in  the  League 
can  not  be  expected  to  take  notice  of  a  private  suggestion,  Mr. 
Hoover's  plan  was  put  forward  with  another  object: 

"That  is,  in  fact,  to  unite  the  Republican  party  on  the  question 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  bring  about  an  agreed  opinion  in 
favor  of  uniting  with  the  League.  This,  he  hopes,  can  be  done 
by  eliminating  Article  X.  While  Mr.  Hoover  does  not  in  any 
way  commit  Senator  Harding,  yet  if  his  suggestion  meets  with 
approval  the  party  candidate  will  not  attempt  to  block  it.  If 
favorably  received,  in  fact,  it  would  meet  the  situation  as  the 
candidate's  interpretation  of  the  platform  on  the  subject, 
which  needs  interpreting  and  will  in  some  way  be  interpreted 
by  the  candidate  before  the  election. 

"What  Mr.  Hoover  says  about  the  necessity  of  disarmament 
ought  to  appeal  powerfully  to  the  country.  His  suggestion  is  a 
little  different  from  any  heretofore  made  and  is  a  practical 
plan  if  Senator  Harding  and  leaders  whom  he  consults  approve  it." 

The  main  body  of  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  in  the  New  York 


"The  Treaty  is  now  in  effect  and  can  not  be  scrapped.  The 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Treaty, 
having  two  different  functions.  The  first  gives  title  to  man- 
dates, governs  certain  neutralized  areas,  ramifies  in  settlements 
with  enemy  states.  The  second  pertains  to  future  prevention 
of  war.  The  first  phase  can  no  more  be  reopened  than  the 
Treaty.  The  second  can  be  amended  by  the  League.  All  talk 
of  making  a  new  treaty  is  bunk;  to  revise  functions  for  preven- 
tion of  war  is  possible.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  the  web 
that  holds  Europe  together  to-day.  An  Allied  commission  prac- 
tically controls  the  economic  future 
of  enemy  states.  This  can  be  guid- 
ed impartially  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  world  or  against  us  as  at 
present.  No  treaty  with  enemy 
states  would  admit  us  to  this  con- 
trol. We  can  only  enter  the 
Reparation  commission  by  ratify- 
ing the  Treaty.  Statesmanship 
looking  to  separate  peace  is  plain 
foolishness  and  worse." 

Mr.  Hoover  is  positive  that 
"whether  it  will  be  to-day,  or  ten 
years  hence,  we  will,  if  we 
want  peace,  ratify  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  in  some  form."  He 
concludes: 

' '  In  the  face  of  these  conditions, 
can  not  the  Republican  party 
strengthen  its  own  position  by 
adopting  the  definite  constructive 
policy  of  ratification  subject  to 
the  minor  reservations  and  a  wider 
vision  of  strengthening  the  League 
by  excluding  the  guaranties  and 
their  military  enforcement — and 
making  membership  in  the 
League  conditional  upon  disarm- 
ament within  a  given  period? 
Such  policies  will  protect  American 
independence,  free  us  from  every 
possible  entanglement  except  the 
use  of  our  moral  and  economic 
strength  to  enforce  peace.  It 
will  leave  our  Democratic  friends 
fencing  upon  the  ground  of  ad- 
vocacy of  a  practical  military 
alliance — upon  which  their  safety 
devices  only  further  endanger  the  real  value  of  the  League." 

Not  only  to  the  Republican  party,  but  to  the  friends  of  the 
League  in  all  countries,  Mr.  Hoover  appeals  for  consideration  of 
his  proposals.  He  believes  that  the  League  Council  "will  be 
more  courageous  in  delivering  moral  and  economic  excommuni- 
cation if  military  measures  are  not  possible."  He  raises  the 
question  whether  the  clause  regarding  guaranties  and  the  use 
of  military  force  "that  has  brought  about  the  dissension  in  the 
United  States  is  not  also  undermining  the  League  in  Europe." 
Regarding  the  use  of  our  military  resources,  Mr.  Hoover  says: 

"Any  one  reading  Article  X  will  realize  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  phraseology  that  denotes  a  binding  obligation.  But  there 
is  an  implication  that  apparently  has  generally^  come  to  be 
regarded  as  constituting  a  strong  moral  responsibility.  There- 
fore the  real  nub  of  the  dissension  with  regard  to  the  League  of 
Nations  is  the  question  as  to  whether  the  United  States  shall 
take  any  sort  of  commitment,  moral  or  otherwise,  to  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  foreign  states  and  to  use  its  military  resources 
to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  League.  This  is  fundamentally 
the  question  upon  which  we  are  about  to  fight  on  election.  The 
issue,  however,  goes  deeper  even  than  caution  in  a  new  venture 
of  American  national  life.  It  raises  a  great  problem  as  to 
whether  the  League  itself  is  not  weakened  and  its  objects  will 
not  be  defeated  if  this  obligation  is  continued  in  its  constitu- 
tion at  all." 


HE  WON  THE  WAR. 
ARE  YOU  WINNING  THE  PEACE  ? 

— Baldridge  in   The  American  Legion    Weekly. 
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On  the  Democratic  side  of  the  fence  the  New  York  World 
contrasts  Hoover's  acceptance  of  implications  under  Article  X 
now  with  a  bit.  from  Hoover's  address  at  Leland  Stanford 
University  in  1919,  which  reads: 

"We  hear  the  cry  that,  the  League  obligates  that  our  sons 
be  sent  to  fight  in  foreign  lands.  Yet  the  very  intent  and  struc- 
ture of  the  League  is  to  prevent  war.  There  is  no  obligation  for 
the  United  States  to  engage  in  military  operations  or  to 
allow  any  interference  with  our  internal  affairs  without  the  full 
consent  of  our  representatives  in  the  League.  If  there  is  any 
danger  that  we  should  be  charged  with  an  obligation  to  go  to 
war,  either  direct,  or  implied, 
without  the  full  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress,  I  believe 
the  President  will  be  the  first 
to  agree  to  any  interpretation 
that  this  can  not  be." 

The  World  adds  that  Mr. 
Hoover  now  merely  repeats 
what  Mr.  Hughes  said  months 
ago;  what  the  Republican  Sen- 
ators and  the  Republican  plat- 
form rejected: 

"Mr.  Hoover  does  not  present 
his  compromise  as  an  expression 
of  principle,  but  merely  as  a 
piece  of  expediency  to  help  get 
the  Republican  party  out  of  the 
hole  into  which  it  has  been 
plunged  by  its  Senators.  It  is 
the  amiable  exploit  of  a  new  con- 
vert who  would  like  to  keep 
the  faith  if  he  could  only  find 
somebody  in  authority  to  agree 
with  him  as  to  what  the  faith 
was." 

The  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch 
announces  that  "the  work  of  re- 
writing the  Republican  plat- 
form has  begun.  The  essayist 
is  Herbert  Hoover."  That  paper 
goes  on  to  say : 

"The  implication  of  resorting 
to,  or  providing,  military  force, 

however,  would  not  be  eradicated  from  the  Covenant  by  re- 
moving Article  X.  The  physical  thi-eat,  perhaps,  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  that  paragraph  than  elsewhere  in  the  document; 
but  in  some  degree  or  other  the  implication  of  physical  force 
pervades  the  entire  instrument. 

"There  is  sound  reason  for  this,  too.  Remove  the  liability 
of  physical  force  from  the  signatories  and  the  League  of  Nations 
becomes  another  Hague  tribunal:  an  interesting  forum  where 
theories  of  peace  may  be  spun  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  be 
eloquently  acclaimed,  but  bereft  of  the  means  to  dissuade  a 
future  world-conqueror  from   the  adventure. 

"The  United  States  should  either  enter  the  League  honestly, 
ready  to  do  her  full  part,  or  should  keep  out  of  it.  No  man 
and  no  convention  can  draft  a  plank  broad  enough  to  accommo- 
date honestly  those  who  believe  in  our  going  in  and  those  who 
want  to  stay  out." 

The  New  York  Times  points  out  that  "the  Covenant  pro- 
vides for  economic  constraint  by  decree  of  non-intercourse, 
and  Mr.  Hoover  includes  that  in  his  plan.  But  in  the  case  of 
any  nation  capable  of  offering  resistance,  the  application  of  the 
economic  boycott  would  very  likely  lead  to  war.  Members 
of  the  Laague  must  be  prepared  for  that  event."     Besides — 

"Mr.  Hoover's  plan  has  the  fatal  defect  of  the  Chicago  plat- 
form— it  involves  the  necessity  of  asking  the  twenty-eight  nations 
already  members  of  the  League  and  satisfied  with  it  to  amend  ii 
in  a  vital  particular  at  our  request.  Even  that  platform  con- 
templates the  use  of  force.  It  proposes  an  international  agree- 
ment and  conferences  of  the  nations  whenever  the  peace  is 
threatened  so  that  nations  insisting  upon  what  is  just  anrl  fair 
"mav  exercise  their  influenco  and  power  for  the  prevention  of 
war.'"' 


A   PROBLEM   IN   THE   CARIBBEAiN 


A" 


RE  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  which  we  bought  from 
Denmark  for  $25,000,000  in  1917,  in  need  of  a  general 
clean-up?  We  are  told  in  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Commission  (of  the  Senate  and  House)  to  Visit  the  Virgin 
Islands  that  the  monetary  system  of  that  fertile  group  is  a 
continuation  of  the  antiquated  Danish  system;  that  mail  and 
passenger  service  to  the  Virgin  Islands  from  the  United  States 
is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition;    that  there  are  at  present 

no  immigration  laws  in  the 
islands  by  which  undesirables 
may  be  kept  out;  that  wages 
are  approximately  a  dollar  a 
day  in  Danish  francs,  the  local 
currency;  that  the  laws  are 
antiquated  Danish  laws  dating 
back  three  centuries  and  to  a 
large  extent  inapplicable  to  our 
form  of  government;  that  infant 
mortality  in  1916  was  62  per 
cent,  on  St.  Croix;  that  there 
are  few  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  that  local  cur- 
rency has  depreciated  to  a 
point  where  its  present  ex- 
change value  is  approximately 
only  75  per  cent,  of  its  former 
value. 

The  Virgin  Islands,  discov- 
ered by  Columbus  on  his 
second  voyage  in  1493,  com- 
prise the  islands  of  St.  Thomas, 
St.  John,  and  St.  Croix,  and 
adjacent  islands.  St.  Thomas  is 
considered  the  best  and  safest 
harbor  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
it  also  commands  strategically 
the  entrance  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  It  further  dominates  the 
north  coast  of  South  America  and  the  entrance  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  population  of  the  islands,  the  report  goes  on  to 
tell  us,  is  about  26,151,  of  whom  2,000  are  whites,  20,000  are 
negroes,  and  about  4,500  are  mixed.  They  have  American 
nationality  and  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  Government, 
but  they  do  not  have  the  status  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Fishing  affords  to  many  of  the  people  of  St.  John  their  living, 
and  this  island  is  said  to  be  one  of  those  unusual  places  where 
people  can  live  without  working. 

Rear-Admiral  Oliver  was  the  first  Governor  appointed  by  the 
President  to  administer  the  government  of  the  islands.  After 
about  two  years  he  was  succeeded  by  Rear-Admiral  Oman,  the 
present  Governor.  The  American  Red  Cross  has  aided  in 
equipping  a  hospital  building,  and  as  a  result  of  their  work 
and  the  policy  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy 
the  death-rate  has  shown  a  marked  decrease.  According  to  the 
Commission's  report,  infant  mortality  has  decreased  aboul 
one-half  since  our  occupation  of  the  islands.  The  natives 
particularly  desire  a  water  supply  for  the  islands,  vocational 
(raining  in  the  schools,  and  free  harbors,  where  foreign 
goods  may  be  imported  free  of  duty.  At  present  the  tariff 
on  imports  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States  is  (> 
per  cent.;  the  natives  ask  that  this  be  eliminated.  In  its 
report  the  Commission  recommends  that  the  United  States 
"assist  in  cooperation  with  the  people  of  the  islands  in  estab- 
lishing an  adequate  water  system  in  St.  Thomas  and  in  St. 
Croix";  thai  tin  Shipping  Board  give  immediate  attention  to 
the  establishing  of  a  better  system  of  transportation;    that  an 


DIVING    IN. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 
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American  system  of  currency  be  provided  in  place  of  the  present 
Danish  system;  that  the  existing  code  of  Danish  laws  be  super- 
seded by  a  code  based  upon  American  principles  and  ideals;  that 
educational  work  in  the  islands  be  greatly  extended;  that 
American  boats  be  coaled  at  St:  Thomas;  that  mail  facilities 
be  improved;  that  the  agricultural  experiment  station  be 
enlarged  and  its  work  extended;  that  libraries  be  established 
by  private  enterprise;  that  the  taxation  system  be  reformed 
with  a  view  of  securing  a  greater  income  and  equalizing  the 
burden  of  taxation;  and  that  the  separate  legislative  councils 
for  the  three  chief  islands  constitute  a  Grand  Council  for  the 
whole  group;  that  one  Court  and  Judge  should  have  general 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  islands;  and  that  the  existing  system  of 
government  should  not  be  changed  at  present. 

R.  L.  V.  Stratton,  former  Government  Secretary  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  is  sure  that  in  a  few  years  the  islands  will  develop  into 
a  big  winter  resort,  when  the  natives'  dreams  of  prosperity 
"will  be  fully  realized." 


CAR  SHORTAGE  AND  COAL  FAMINE 

A  VIRTUAL  EMBARGO  has  been  placed  on  bituminous 
coal  for  export  from  Atlantic  coast  ports.  New  England 
-  has  secured  priority  privileges  for  shipments  through 
Southern  coast  ports,  and  railroads  east  of  the  Mississippi  may 
not  use  open- top  cars  for  anything  but  coal.  Public  utilities 
in  New  York  City  are  temporarily  borrowing  coal  from  eacli 
other  by  agreement.  Pooling  arrangements  have  been  reestab- 
lished at  port  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  relieve  their  situation. 
Prices  have  been  run  up  in  some  cases  to  more  than  $11  a  ton 
at  the  mines — more  than  double  the  prewar  figures.  Such  in 
summary  are  outstanding  features  of  the  "coal  crisis"  described 
by  the  press.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  not  only  reports  the 
slowing  down  of  many  lines  of  production  on  account  of  coal 
shortage,  but  foresees  a  shortage  next  winter  which  may  curtail 
production  of  iron  and  steel  and  seriously  affect  other  industries. 
New  service  orders  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
declare  that  an  emergency  exists,  and  lay  down  the  regulations 
for  rail  shipments  which  establish  priorities,  export  by  permit 
only,  and  segregation  of  open- top  cars  for  coal  ton  nage.  Attorney- 
General  Palmer  has  ordered  an  investigation  of  complaints  re- 
garding profiteering  and  prosecution  where  necessary.  But  no 
reduction  of  coal-prices  is  anywhere  in  sight  and  'here  is  fierce 
scrambling  for  a  share  of  the  available  coal  supply.  With  such 
shortage  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  season  how  shall  we 
escape  coal  famine  when  the  winter  comes  on? 

What  is  the  matter?  Car  shortage  is  the  answer  repeated 
in  most  newspaper  editorials.  This  cue  is  given  by  both  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  review  of  business  conditions  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  orders.  The  former  says 
that  at  mines  in  the  East  the  car  supply  is  only  30  per  cent,  of 
normal.  Complicating  labor  troubles  are  considered  a  minor 
cause  of  reduced  production.  In  the  Southwest  many  mines  are 
operating  at  only  two-thirds  capacity.  Shipments  to  other 
countries  are  light.  Car  shortage  and  freight  congestion  affect- 
ing industries  in  general  are  due  chiefly  to  "inability  to  shift 
and  utilize  existing  equipment  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
labor  and  difficulties  with  inexperienced  men  who  have  taken  the 
place  of  strikers."  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as 
the  basis  for  its  emergency  orders,  cites  "shortage  of  equipment 
and  congestion  of  traffic  aggravated  by  unfavorable  labor  condi- 
tions which  continue  to  exist." 

The  relief  measures  are  but  temporary,  easily  argues  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  "the  lack  of  cars  is  directly  traceable  to 
governmental  tampering  with  the  railways.  The  carriers  can 
not  increase  their  equipment  to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding 
needs  of  the  country;  they  can  not  even  keep  in  repair  then- 
present  rolling-stock  when  their  income  is  artificially  held  down 


to  an  absurdly  low  figure."  The  Tri-State  Coal  Association 
couples  two  demands  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
one  for  an  85  per  cent,  car  supply  for  mines  serving  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  the  second  for  an  immediate  decision 
on  the  question  of  advanced  freight-rates.  Pointing  out  that 
"there  are  no  coal-cars  in  deficits  nor  wage-increases,"  the  New 
York  Times  concludes  that  "the  shortage  of  coal-cars  comes  at 
a  time  to  be  useful  in  connection  with  the  railway-rate  case." 

In  a  statement  protesting  that  the  cause  of  the  coal  difficulty 
at  the  present  time  is  not  big  exports,  Vice-President  Morrow, 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Coal  Association,  says: 

"Insufficient  production  of  coal  is  the  real  difficulty.  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey  reports  show  that  we  are 
producing  only  a  little  over  nine  million  tons  of  !coal  per  week.  At 
the  present  time  we  ought  to  be  producing  around  eleven  million 
tons  per  week.  Thus  we  need  from  seven  million  to  eight  million 
tons  of  additional  production  per  month.  Exports  have  not 
averaged  a  quarter  of  this  deficit. 

"The  only  reason  that  more  coal  is  not  produced  is  the  fact 
that  the  operators  do  not  have  the  railroad-cars  to  ship  the  coal 
from  the  mines  to  the  consumers.  The  Geological  Survey 
reports  show  that  during  the  month  of  May  the  mines  were 
prevented  from  shipping  45  per  cent,  of  the  coal  they  might 
have  shipped  through  lack  of  cars.  Thus,  even  if  no  coal  were 
being  shipped  abroad  we  would  still  be  running  from  five  million 
to  seven  million  tons  per  month  below  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States  alone.  And  nothing  will  help  that  situation 
except  more  railroad-cars  at  the  mines  to  move  the  coal  to 
consumers.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  full 
authority  to  give  that  relief." 

But  the  fear  of  a  coal-famine  is  not  justified,  in  the  opinion  of 
George  H.  dishing,  managing  director  of  this  same  coal  associa- 
tion. Shortage  in  production  now  will  be  made  up  and  cars 
used  for  other  seasonal  purposes  will  revert  to  the  coal  trade  in 
time  as  usual  this  fall.  "We  are  going  to  have  less  of  a  shortage 
to  make  up  this  fall  than  we  did  last,  for  we  are  moving  3,700,000 
tons  more  to  market  per  month  than  then."  Mr.  Cushing  ex- 
plained in  an  address  at  Washington  that,  among  other  com- 
plications, whereas  a  car  had  been  at  home  anywhere  under 
government  operation,  under  private  control  the  effort  to 
return  scattered  cars  to  their  owners  caused  a  further  disarrange- 
ment of  transportation.  "We  have  to-day  enough  open-top  cars 
to  carry  all  the  coal  that  is  needed  if  those  cars  were  in  proper 
proportion  devoted  entirely  to  the  coal  trade."  Box  cars  for 
vastly  increased  revenue  freight  should  have  been  purchased 
and  used  at  the  rate  of  six  times  that  of  open-top  cars.  Effi- 
ciency of  the  carriers,  he  avers,  has  been  the  last  thing  to  be 
thought  of  except  under  pressure  of  war-emergency.  The 
Government's  first  interest  has  been  to  promote  morality  of 
railroad  practise  in  respect  to  rates  and  financing,  instead  of 
efficient  carrying  service.  Congress  having  fixt  the  conditions 
on  which  the  railways  may  borrow  money,  investors  do  not  in- 
vest. "Rather  than  allow  the  carriers  to  grow  up  to  a  size 
commensurate  with  the  business  of  the  country,  it  is  proposed 
by  priorities  and  embargoes  to  pare  the  business  of  the  country 
down  to  where  it  will  fit  the  capacity  of  the  starved  carriers," 
says  Mr.  Cushing.  "No  sane  nation  ever  adopted  a  more 
insane  policy." 

The  Coal  Trade  Journal  criticizes  the  priority  and  preference 
order  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  saying  "it  may 
increase  the  flow  of  coal  to  New  England,  but  it  will  not  add 
one  pound  to  the  total  general  production  " — 

"If  it  saves  New  England  from  the  fuel  famine  she  has  prof  est 
to  fear,  it  will  do  so  at  the  expense  of  some  other  section  of  the 
country  or  through  the  strangulation  of  the  export  trade.  .  .  . 
The  criticism  must  be  directed  against  the  Federal  agency  that 
uttered  the  order  and  thereby  paved  the  way,  first  for  injustice 
to  other  coal-consuming  communities,  and,  secondly,  for  a 
possible  series  of  later  injustices  designed  to  correct  or  mollify 
the  effects  of  the  initial  injustice.  Interference  with  the  orderly 
and  natural  processes  of  distribution  provoked  only  confusion 
in  1917-18:  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  situation  to  warrant 
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the  belief  that  the  result  of  interference  to-day  with  these  same 
piocesses  will  he  different." 

Another  coal  paper,  The  Black  Diamond,  protests  against  the 
export  ban,  declaring  that  since  the  total  tonnage  going  into 
t a  port  during  the  first  five  months  of  this  y<?ar  was  less  than 
2  per  cent,  of  the  normal  production,  it  is  clear  that  an  embargo 
on  export  coal  will  not  relieve  the  coal  shortage.  New  England 
papers  claim  that  the  point  is  not  the  amount  of  the  export 
trade,  but  that  this  trade,  chiefly  out  of  Hampton  Roads, 
is  almost  wholly  at  the  expense  of  New  England.  Says 
the    Providence    Journal: 


some  cases  a  week  or  ten  days  until  they  can  use  the  coal.  Rail- 
road men  say,  however,  that,  alt  ho  loaded  cars  have  been  held 
that  Long,  such  cases  were  never  intentional  but  were  always 
unpreventable." 

All  of  the  next  year  will  be  occupied  by  the  car-builders  in  sup- 
plying railroad  needs,  if  orders  are  promptly  given,  observes 
Financial  America  (New  York).  There  is  a  revolving  fund  of 
.$300,000,000  provided  by  Congress  to  aid  the  roads.  About 
half  of  this  amount  is  now  being  allocated.  Further  credit  must, 
and  no  doubt  will,  be  obtained.  Accumulated  difficulties  are 
not  to  be  corrected  in  a  few 


"  *  Because  agents  for  for- 
eign buyers  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  pay  almost  any 
price  in  order  to  get  coal ,  the 
normal  movement  of  tide- 
water cargoes  to  Provi- 
dence, Boston,  and  other 
New  England  ports  has 
been  literally  suffocated. 
The  railroad  tangles  and 
the  indiscriminate  grab- 
bing of  cars  to  handle  the 
foreign-bound  shipments 
have  made  a  bad  matter 
worse.  In  uniting  to  ask 
t  hat  its  needs  receive  pre- 
cedence over  export  orders 
by  giving  its  cargo-carriers 
priority  at  the  piers  pro- 
vided for  its  trade,  and  by 
assigning  enough  cars  to 
bring  from  the  mines  the 
coal  with  which  to  load 
those  carriers,  New  En- 
gland is  asking  for  a  square 
deal,  nothing  more." 

That  the  coal  shortage 
is  real  elsewhere  as  well  as 
in  New  England  appears 
from  a  reported  statement 
by  Marshall  King,  general 
salesmanager  of  the  Con- 
sumers'     Company,      the 

largest  coal-handling  concern  in  Chicago,  who  predicts  that 
"there  will  be  coal-riots  in  Chicago  this  winter  unless  the  situation 
is  soon  relieved."  Instead  of  a  large  surplus  only  30  per  cent,  of 
requirements  is  being  received  and  the  shortage  has  been  steadily 
growing  worse.  The  Kansas  City  Journal  remarks  that  under 
ordinary  conditions  there  would  be  plenty  of  coal  for  the  people  of 
Kansas  City,  but  the  conditions  are  not  in  any  sense  ordinary. 
Besides  threats  of  strikes,  there  is  the  matter  of  cars: 

"At  the  present  moment  the  mines  of  the  Southwest  are  un- 
able to  get  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  normal  supply. 
But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  the  situation.  By  an  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  issued  May  20,  eighteen 
railroad  companies  west  of  Chicago  are  required  within  twenty 
days  to  furnish  thirty-eight  thousand  serviceable  open-top  cars 
to  the  railroads  east  of  Chicago.  What  this  will  mean  to  the 
mines  of  this  territory  can  only  be  guessed.  So  that  there  will 
lie  a  serious  coal  shortage  next  fall.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  of  that." 

Coal  men  report  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  car  shortage 
of  .">0  to  60  per  cent,  below  normal  involves  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction cos,ts  of  between  one  and  two  dollars  a  ton,  and  coal 
operators  say — 

'The  railroads  are  using  their  power  in  the  assignment  of 
coal-cars  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  down  the  cost  of  their  coal, 
and  thus  discriminating  against  the  private  consumer.  The 
railroads  normally  consume  only  one-third  of  total  production, 
but  are  now  confiscating  nearer  one-half  of  present  output.  It  is 
further  contended  that  the  railroads  are  not  prompt  in  un- 
loading coal  assigned  to  them  and  that  they  hold  loaded  ears  in 


days.  Much  power  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Com- 
mission for  emergencies 
under  the  new  transporta- 
tion act  of  1920,  and  the 
needs  of  essential  indus- 
tries, it  concludes,  should 
have  first  consideration. 

But  the  coal  problem,  if 
it  is  not  to  involve  the 
whole  public  in  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  near  future, 
must  now  be  attacked  in 
an  adequate  manner,  ac- 
cording to  Sanford  E. 
Thompson,  a  consulting 
engineer  in  industrial 
management.  In  the 
New  York  Evening  Post 
he  writes: 

"If  any  industry,  with 
its  factories  above  ground, 
were  operated  by  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  work- 
ing and  shipping  coal,  the 
operatives  in  the  plant 
would  be  justified,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  in  going 
to  almost  any  length  to 
cure  the  conditions. 
"Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  factory  which  must  shut  down  the 
entire  plant,  and  where  every  man  must  quit  with  no  pay 
whenever  the  railroad  fails  to  send  freight-cars;  imagine  a 
factory  where  the  piece-worker  frequently  has  to  loaf  half  a  day 
waiting  for  a  truck  to  take  away  his  work;  imagine  a  factory 
where  the  worker  has  to  wait  for  hours  for  the  machine-work 
which  must  be  done  before  he  can  start  on  his  hand-labor;  im- 
agine a  factory  with  no  method  of  planning  the  distribution 
of  the  work  or  the  moving  of  materials  except  as  the  foreman 
works  it  out  in  his  head  when  the  time  comes  for  action.     But 

these  are  every-day  facts  in  the  manufacture  of  coal 

"What  is  a  fair  day's  work  loading  coal?  No  one  knows. 
What  are  the  variables  that  affect  the  shoveling  of  coal?  They 
have  never  been  considered.  WThat  is  the  most  economical 
type  and  size  of  mine-car?  What  is  the  best  kind  of  shovel  to 
use?  What  are  the  laws  of  hauling  which  should  regulate  the 
number  of  miners  that  a  mule  can  supply  with  mine-cars?  What 
effect  have  delays  and  conditions  on  the  machine-mining?  What 
effect  would  provision  of  storage  at  the  mines  to  tide  over  daily 
fluctuations  in  production  and  in  cars  (and  such  storage  the  oper- 
ator will  tell  you  is  absolutely  impracticable)  have  upon  the 
economy  in  production  and  the  continuousness  of  the  work  of 
miners?  How  far  can  the  planning  of  the  work  in  the  mines  be 
carried,  and  what  mechanism  should  be  provided?  What  new 
machinery  can  be  developed? 

"With  study  of  the  mine  problems  must  come  the  study  of  rail- 
road transportation,  not  simply  recommendations  for  equalizing 
the  coal  supply  but  the  outlining  of  methods  lor  planning  the 
distribution  of  cars;  not  simply  suggestions  tor  equalizing  seasonal 
fluctuations, bul  well-defined  plans  for  reducing  them;  not  niereh 
recommi  ndations  for  storage  by  the  consumer,  but  a  study  of  all 
the  conditions,  practical  and  economic,  with  specifications  which 
lake  into  account  all  the  variable  conditions." 


ARE  YOU  FELLOWS  TRYING  TO  SPOIL  MY  SUMMER?" 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
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ATERFALLS  DO  NOT  STRIKE,"  David  Law- 
rence reminds  us  in  a  special  dispatch  to  the  Seattle 
Times.     Hence    the   preference  for   "white  coal,"' 


as   hydroelectric   energy   is  called   by 
thusiasm  manifested  by  editors  in  all 


engineers,   and    the  en- 
parts  of  the  country  be- 


>  rom  t lie  New  Ytil 


Times. " 

DISTRIBUTION 


OF    OUR    WATER-POWER    RESOURCES. 
Each  circle  represents  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.      Total  represented,  54,000,000  norse-power. 


cause  of  the  enactment  of  the  Water-Power  Bill,  which  creates 
a  Federal  Commission  consisting  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
War,  and  Agriculture  to  supervise  water-power  sites  on  all  public 
lands.  This  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  Roosevelt  policies 
urged  upon  Congress  by  the  Taft  Administration.  "While  it 
took  ten  years  to  get  the  legislation,  the  benefits  will  be  felt  for 
generations  to  come,"  adds  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  J.  J.  Underwood, 
writing  in  the  same  paper,  declares  that  already,  as  a  result  of 
the  new  law,  "approximately  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
will  be  spent  on  water-power  construction  projects  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States." 

Under  the  new  law  power  companies  may  lease  power  sites 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  paying  the  Government  a  royalty, 
yet  never  acquiring  complete  title  to  the  property.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  Government  has  the  option  of  taking  over  the 
power  plants  by  paying:  the  owners  for  their  property.  "The 
bill  just  signed  makes  possible  the  doubling  of  the  power  of  the 
country  without  the  burning  of  an  extra  ton  of  coal,"  notes  the 
Providence  Journal,  and  it  is  a  source  of  jubilation  to  many 
papers  to  know  at  last  that  "the  twelve-year-old  controversy 
between  the  extreme  conservationists  and  those  who  believe  our 
natural  resources  should  be  administered  by  the  respective 
States"  is  at  an  end.  'The  public  domain  is  a  great  public 
inheritance.  Let  us  keep  what  remains  of  it.  but  not  let  it  lie 
fallow  indefinitely,"  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  in  this 
connection.  The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  thinks  that, 
because  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  country's  water-power 
resources  lie  in  the  West,  "the  utilization  of  water-power  will 
bring  the  industrial  center  farther  west,"  and  the  Omaha  Bee, 
while  it  dissents  from  this  opinion,  believes  that  "the  wider 
electrification  of  Western  railroads  may  force  equal  enterprise 
from  the  Eastern."  The  St.  Joseph  Press  is  sure  that,  aside  from 
the  saving  in  coal  and  fuel-oil  and  the  lower  price  for  these  com- 
modities which  the  utilization  of  water-power  will  bring  about, 
"  the  country  will  be  assured  of  more   efficient   transportation 


service;  the  building  up  of  new  communities;  added  employment 
for  labor,  and  broader  and  more  stable  markets  for  all  agricul- 
tural products,"  and  in  an  exhaustive  New  York  Times  article 
we  read : 

"  One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  new  law  will  be  that  it  will  open 
the  way  for  the  electrification  of  the  railroads  by  the  develop- 
ment of  water-power  and  the  carrying  of   the  power  over  long 

distances,  as  in  the  West.  The  rail- 
roads are  overloaded  with  freight. 
A  large  proportion  of  their  freight 
is  coal,  including  coal  for  their  own 
operation.  Every  little  town  has  a 
steam-power  plant,  and  the  railroad 
has  to  haul  coal  for  the  towns  along 
its  line.  These  towns  could  also  be 
served  by  long-distance  transmis- 
sion, thus  further  lightening  the  bur- 
dens of  the  railroads. 

"California  is  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped State  in  water-power,  and 
these  producers  are  linked  with  the 
steam  plants  in  one  big  system  that 
extends  from  southern  Oregon  to  the 
lower  part  of  California.  Engineers 
point  to  this  as  a  model  for  the  coun- 
try. Electrical  power  is  cheaper  in 
California  than  anywhere  else  in  an 
equal  extent  of  territory,  and  the 
homes  into  which  electrical  wires  do 
not  run  are  reported  to  be  compara- 
tively few.  In  the  thickly  settled 
rural  districts  most  of  the  farmers  are 
provided  with  electricity,  finding  it 
cheaper  than  man-power.  Mills  for 
grinding  grain  on  the  farm,  washing- 
machines,  sewing-machines  are  run 
by  electricity.  In  the  place  of  the 
oil-lamp  the  farmer  reads  bj'  an  elec- 
tric light. 
"It  is  not  contended  that  water-power  can  take  the  place  of 
coal  or  that  in  some  uses  it  can  be  a  substitute,  but  that  as  a 
supplement  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  total,  pull  down  the  average 
cost  per  unit,  set  electricity  to  work  in  the  home  far  more  ex- 
tensively than  at  present,  and  bring  about  such  public  comforts 
as  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  coal  on  main  railroad  lines. 
The  aim  of  the  engineers  now  planning  for  what  they  deem  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  power-development  is  to  connect 
in  big  trunk-line  systems — just  as  formerly  disconnected  rail- 
roads were  linked  together — steam-  and  water-power  plants." 

The  long  time  spent  in  the  consideration  of  conservation  mea- 
sures was  not  lost,  however,  believes  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Mail,  for  "out  of  it  has  come  a  plan  from  which  may  flow  things 
greater  and  more  wonderful  than  we  can  yet  conceive."  And 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal  reminds  us  that  the  new  law 
"points  a  way  of  escape  from  coal  and  oil  shortage  and  coal  and 
oil  profiteering."  Furthermore,  "it  will  relieve  us  of  the  growing 
uneasiness  over  the  coal  problem,  which  promises  to  become 
harder  and  harder  of  solution,"  agrees  the  Manchester  Union, 
and  the  Troy  Times,  which  believes  the  water-power  act  to  be 
"one  of  the  most  important  laws  ever  placed  on  the  statute- 
books  of  the  United  States,"  says: 

"At  a  time  when  the  situation  as  regards  coal  is  :specia!ry 
acute  and  many  industries  are  threatened  with  paralysis  for 
lack  of  fuel,  the  adoption  of  a  government  policy  that  pic  'I 
to  open  the  way  to  a  vast  supply  of  power  is  of  more  than  or- 
dinary significance.  With  the  application  of  power  available 
under  the  terms  of  the  new  law,  particularly  where  great  elec- 
trical energy  is  developed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
country  will  enter  upon  a  new  industrial  era,  with  possibilities 
of  production  that  only  the  future  can  demonstrate." 

And  how  will  the  new  law  affect  Niagara  Falls,  with  its 
enormous  amount  of  potential  horse-power?  During  the  war 
the  two  water-power  companies  which  derive  their  power  from 
the  Falls  were  forced  to  consolidate,  we  are  told  by  the  Buffalo 
Neivs,  but  this  paper  feels  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
improvement  in  service,  and  that  "the  industrial  welfare  of  all 
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western  New  York  hangs  on  the  deci-ion  of  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Commission." 

The  Water  Power  Bill  and  the  Merchant  Marine  Bill  are 
generally  ranked  by  the  press  of  the  country  as  the  two  most 
important  bills  enacted  into  law  during  the  recent  session  of 
Congress.  Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones,  of  Washington,  fostered 
the  Marine  Bill  and  is  credited  with  having  found  a  common 
ground  wJiere  both  sides  to  the  conservation  controversy  could 
meet,  and  with  having  satisfied  both  factions.  As  chairman  of 
tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  he  was  able  to  put  the  bill 
through.  The  Senator's  own  State,  therefore,  is  particularly 
appreciative.     As  we  read  in  the  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer: 

"The  enactment  of  the  Water  Power  Law  was  an  achievement 
of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  which  will  be  long  remembered.  In 
the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  West  it  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  This  part  of  the  country,  which 
has  so  small  a  portion  of  the  country's  supply  of  coal  and  so  much 
potential  energy  in  its  streams,  shortly  will  come  into  its  own." 

This  development  forehadows  "great  things"  for  the  West 
in  general  and  for  Alaska,  asserts  the  Seattle  Times.  The  latter 
Territory,  we  are  told  by  The  Paper  Trade  Journal  (New  York), 
is  attracting  considerable  attention  at  this  time  because  it  is 
said  to  offer  the  only  solution  to  the  print-paper  problem,  with 
its  numerous  water-power  sites,  suitable  pulp  timber,  and  tide- 
water in  close  proximity  .  But  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  new 
law,  thinks  The  Times,  will  be  in  methods  of  transportation: 


"The  day  is  rapidly  approaching  when  not  only  lighting  but 
heating  domestic  and  industrial — will  be  accomplished  by 
electrical  energy — when  practically  all  machinery,  save  in  dis- 
tricts contiguous  to  great  nines  producing  a  good  grade  of  coal 
very  cheaply,  will  be  driven  by  electricity — and  when  railroad, 
suburban,  and  urban  transportation  of  all  kinds  will  utilize  this 
same  power." 

Portland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  Columbia,  long  has 
awaited  the  new  era,  And  not  too  patiently  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  an  editorial  in  The  Oregonian.  But  a  rosy  future  for  the 
Columbia  River  basin  is  predicted: 

"The  loss  which  the  nation  has  suffered  through  the  cowardly 
surrender  of  Congress  every  time  that  a  little  coterie  of  fanatics 
has  raised  the  cry  of  monopoly  against  a  water-power  bill  is  in- 
calculable. Since  Secretary  Garfield  revoked  about  forty 
permits  on  the- eve  of  his  retirement  from  office  in  March,  1909, 
few  men  have  been  willing  to  put  their  capital  at  the  mercy  of  a 
procession  of  officials,  and  development  has  been  confined  to  a 
lew  small  projects.  In  the  name  of  conservation  as  distorted  by 
Clifford  Pinchot  and  his  clique,  water-power  has  run  to  waste 
and  unlimited  wealth  in  shape  of  coal,  oil,  labor,  and  transporta- 
tion has  been  squandered.  The  price  of  Pinchotism  may  equal 
Germany's  huge  bill  for  reparations.  Within  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, we  may  see  chemical,  dye,  nitrate,  smelting,  woolen,  paper 
and  lumber  mills  run  by  hydroelectric  power  in  all  parts  of  the 
Northwest,  Mountain  railroads  may  be  electrified  and  arid  land 
at  higher  levels  irrigated.  The  deadening  hand  of  the  embargo 
on  development  is  lifted  from  Oregon,  and  the  State's  long- 
neglected  wealth  will  pour  forth  in  the  next  decade." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Look  not  upon  the  whine  when  it  is  red. — Newark  (Ohio)  Star-Eagle. 

Hearst  may  get  desperate  and  nominate  himself. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

The  builders  of  the  G.  O.  P.  platfom  used  slippery  elm-planks. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Columbia  University  should  give  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  more  to  do. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

A  clue  is  something  a  detective  finds  when  he  can't  find  the  criminal. 
— Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

If  Japan  had  a  right  to  take  Shantung,  it  would  not  need  so  long  an 
explanation. —  Washington  Post. 

What  this  country  needs  is  fewer  automobile-drivers  and  more  wheel- 
barrow-pushers.— Omaha  Examiner. 

The  Literary  Digest's  nation-wide  poll  shows  that  straw  votes  propose 
and  political  bosses  dispose. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Chancellor  Muller  says  "Germany  is  through  with  the  war,"  but 
the  war  is  not  through  with  Germany. —  Washington  Post. 

Cables  report  that  a  Belgian  gained  admittance  to  Doom  Castle  and 
walloped  "VVilhelm  Hohenzollern,  "wounding  the  former  Emperor  in  the 
jaw."     The  Belgian  evidently  knew 
WUhelm's  vulnerable  spot. — Toronto 
Globe. 

.1a pan  says  she  intends  to  take  no 
sides  in  Siberia.  She  should  take 
no  side  except  the  outside. — Manila 
Bulletin. 

A  few  years  more  of  shilly-shallying, 
and  Germany  will  demand  an  in- 
demnity from  the  Allied  and  Associ- 
ated Powers. — Columbia  Record. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Senator 
Harding  will  be  as  surprized  on  being 
•officially  notified  of  his  nomination 
as  many  of  us  were. — Kansas  City 
Slur. 

One  thing  in  favor  of  Mr.  Debs  for 
President  is  that  his  traveling  ex- 
penses are  expected  to  be  light  for 
several  years. — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

They're  killing  lots  of  rattlesnakes 
west  of  here  this  year ;  and  when  you 
stop  to  think  of  it,  then;  isn't  much 
use  cf  keepiiiL'  them  alive  any  longer. 
— Ki.nsas  City  Star. 

A.  F.  of  L.  condemns  military 
training  in  schools  on  the  ground  that 
it  "kills  initiative."  and  in  the  next 
breath  favors  government  ownership 
of  railroads,  which,  of  course,  would 
c  titivate  it      Watt  strm  Journal. 


Any  kind  of  a  political  bolt  that  holds  requires  a  head. — Canton  News. 
The  Wood  boom  might  have  been  called  a  soap-bubble. —  Wichita  Eagle. 
Police  barracks  seem  to  be  the  burning  issue  in  Ireland. — Long  Island 
City  Star. 

It  is  the  men  not  hit  by  Presidential  lightning  who  feel  the  worst  shock. 

■ — Canton  News. 

At  any  rate,  the  prophecies  of  lower  prices  make  cheerful  reading. — 
Providence  Journal. 

The  oldest  inhabitant  can  not  recall  when  he  had  to  dig  down  so  deep 
for  potatoes. — Detroit  News. 

The  dollar  can  never  fall  as  low  as  the  means  some  people  adopt  to  get 
it. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Well,  the  theory  that  any  Republican  could  be  elected  will  be  put  to 
the  severest  test. — Cleveland  Press. 

Some  of  these  planks  work  fine  in  June,  but  they  do  not  hold  up  so  well 
along  in  November. — Indianapolis  Star. 

The  Belgian  who  landed  on  the  ex-Kaiser's  jaw  can  get  a  job  in  our  old 
town  any  time  he  asks  for  it. —  Wichita  Eagle. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Bryan  says,  that  John  Barleycorn  is  in  his  coffin. 

but  there  seems  to  be  a  leak  in  the 
coffin. — Columbia  Record. 

Senator  Harding  once  played  a 
horn  in  a  village  band,  and  he  hasn't 
been  out  of  the  band-wagon  since. — 
New  York  Mail. 

"All  profiteers  will  go  straight 
to  hell!"  shouts  a  Baltimore  minister. 
Look  out,  then,  for  a  raise  in  the 
price  of  matches. — Louisville  Times. 

Germany  is  buying  hemp  in  large 
quantities.  If  we  were  the  ex- 
Kaiser  we  wouldn't  go  back  home 
just  now. — Charleston  News  and 
Courier. 

It  has  been  judicially  declared  that 
woolen  cloth  is  not  clothing,  which  is 
as  simple  as  the  fact  that  very  little 
clothing  i.s  .voolen  doth. — Philadel- 
phia Press 

In  Russia  the  brotherhood  of  man 
seems  to  be  working  out  in  about  the 
same  way  it  does  in  every  famil.\ 
where  there  are  four  boys  who  all 
want  (he  flivver  Sunday  nigh  I 
Philadelphia  Inquirt  r. 

Senatob  Johnson,  on  his  long, 
nrearj  ride  homeward  from  Chicago. 
doubtless  recalled  the  persistent  In- 
dividual <>f  whom  it  was  Said  he  took 
DOthing  from   the  pic-counter  but   his 

elbows.     New  Haven  Journal-Courier. 


ENDIGE8TIBLES. 

— Thurlby  in  the  Seattle  Tii 
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AUSTRALIA  IS  DETERMINED  to  remain  a  '-white 
A— \  man's  country,"  altho  she  needs  immigrants  more  than 
-*-  -*-  ever.  How  to  gain  both  objectives  at  the  same  time 
is  declared  a  vital  issue  of  national  policy  in  the  Southern  Pacific, 
where  Australia  is  slated  to  have  the  mandate  over  the  captured 
German  islands  south  of  the  equator.  Lest  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  slacken  the  color  line  in  negotiations  for  a  renewal 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  Hon.  W.  A.  Watt,  treasurer  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  is  in  London,  speaking  up  for  his 
people.  The  ten-year  treaty  of  alliance  runs  to  July,  1921,  but 
under  its  terms,  requir- 
ing a  year's  notice,  Tokyo 
dispatches  report  that  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office 
has  now  been  formally 
notified  that  Great  Britain 
desires  to  renew  the  alli- 
ance with  certain  modifi- 
cations. At  a  dinner  in 
London,  Mr.  Watt  (who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Government 
during  the  absence  of 
Premier  Hughes  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference), 
said:  "The  dominant 
thought  in  our  minds  has 
been  that  in  southeastern 
Asia  live  800,000,000 
colored  people,  and  the 
Australian  people  say  that 
whatever  can  be  done  to 
keep  our  country  for  such 
as  the  British  and  their 
children  should  be  done." 
In  an  interview  with 
the  London  correspondent 
of  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian, Mr.  Watt  recalled 
the  open  stand  taken  by 

Premier  Hughes  at  Paris  against  the  Japanese  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  nationals  among  members  of  the  League— "  whose 
acceptance  would  mean  that  colored  people  within  the  League 
would  have  the  right  of  free  entry  to  our  ports  and  free  residence 
in  our  country."     Says  Mr.  Watt: 

"Australia  is  and  always  will  be  for  the  white  man  only.  A 
white  Australia  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the  country.  That  is 
and  will  remain  the  standpoint  of  the  Government.  Our  people 
will  probably  say  that  if  any  negotiations  are  to  proceed  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  Australia 
wants  to  be  in  them.  The  Englishman  who  has  never  seen 
Australia  probably  can  not  feel  the  force  of  our  reasoning  in  the 
matter." 

There  has  been  delay  in  issuing  the  Australian  mandate  in  the 
Pacific,  and  Mr.  Watt  suggests  that  Australians  know  why. 
"We  are  asking  the  British  family  to  unite  in  urging  an  early 
issue  of  the  mandate.  These  islands  have  been  for  five  and  a 
half  years  under  military  occupation,  and  we  think  it  is  not  good 
and  safe  that  that  occupation  should  continue  indefinitely." 
Further  Mr.  Watt  is  authorized  to  work  at  the  British  end  for 
the  inauguration  of  a  scheme  of  unifying  methods  of  dealing  with 
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DANGER-SPOTS    IN    THE    SOUTH    SEAS. 

Former  German  islands  north  of  the  equator  are  entrusted  to  Japan  by  mandate 
according  to  the  Treaty.  To  Australia  are  entrusted  former  German  possessions 
south  of  the  equator.  Australia's  determination  to  keep  her  lands  "for  white  men 
only  "  is  met  by  the  Japanese  challenge  that  tho  they  "have  no  territorial  ambitions, " 
they  "will  not  be  excluded  from  economic  development." 


immigration  among  the  Australian  states  which  the  Common- 
wealth Government  expects  to  complete  soon. 

The  mission  of  Mr.  Watt  to  London  is  opportune,  according 
to  The  Herald  (Melbourne).  The  terms  of  the  renewal  of  the 
Anglo- Japanese  alliance  are  of  paramount  importance  to  Aus- 
tralia and  the  occasion  presents  itself  for  an  attempt  to  settle  all 
outstanding  critical  issues: 

"Australia's  interests  require  the  clearest  assent  to  the  white 
Australia  policy  for  the  Commonwealth  and  its  dependencies, 
including  German  New  Guinea  and  the  other  islands  embraced 

in  its  mandate.  Japan's 
declared  intention  to  bring 
before  the  League  of  Na- 
tions the  questions  of 
racial  equality  and  the 
right  to  trade  in  the  Pa- 
cific territories  should 
be  definitely  abandoned. 
These  claims  are  an  inva- 
sion of  Australia's  sover- 
eignty, and  their  persis- 
tence is  a  menace  to  racial 
and  economic  indepen- 
dence. Friendship  and  al- 
liance with  the  Empire 
should  mean  friendship 
and  agreement  with  all  its 
Dominions.  The  situa- 
tion, it  may  be  admitted, 
is  a  difficult  one;  but  none 
the  less  it  should  be  faced 
now — to   drift   would  be 

dangerous 

"The  naval  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  the  size  of 
the  British  and  Australian 
fleets  in  the  East  and  in 
the  southern  seas — all  de- 
pend to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  upon  the  wisdom 
and  courage  of  our  public 
men  to-day.  The  matter 
should  be  openly  and 
frankly  discust,  and  the 
settlement  arrived  at 
should  be  in  accord  with 
the  opinion  of  the  citizens.     It  is  a  matter  requiring  .open  and 

not  secret  diplomacy 

"It  mav  be  that  the  future  will  see  a  clash  between  the 
civilizations  of  Asia  and  Europe.  What  the  past  has  witnessed 
may  be  repeated:  just  as  the  German  barbarians  who  sacked 
Rome  in  the  fifth  century  repeated  their  outrages  in  France 
and  Belgium  in  the  twentieth,  so  the  teeming  millions  of  Asia 
may  again  try  conclusions  with  Western  civilization.  All  this 
may  result  from  cosmic  and  racial  processes  whose  operations 
are  hidden  from  the  puny  intelligences  of  mankind.  But  it  is 
given  to  those  who  temporarily  guide  the  fortunes  of  peoples  to 
deal  with  the  immediate  future  in  the  light  of  present  circum- 
stances, and  this  involves,  in  the  matter  under  review,  a  coura- 
geous attempt  to  settle  a  difficulty  which,  if  unsettled  to-day 
will  be  a  danger  to-morrow." 

During  the  present  period  of  flux  Mr.  Watt  thinks  Australia 
should  have  a  minister  constantly  in  London.  Since  the  Im- 
perial War  Cabinet  ceased  to  exist,  The  Daily  Mail  (Brisbane) 
insists  that  what  is  left  is  not  enough.  "The  war  has  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  conditions  that  hitherto 
governed  Imperial  relationships."     We  read  further: 

"Never  again  can  dominion  electorates  acquiesce  in  the  posi- 
tion that  their  own  country  can  be  committed  to  war  by  the 
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action  or  inaction  of  a  Government  answerable  only  to  the 
British  electorate.  Beyond  the  representation  that  we  have 
on  the  League  of  Nations,  beyond  the  obligations  and  privileges 
we  assumed  nnder  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  we  must  have  a 
first-hand  voice  in  the  problems  of  foreign  affairs  that  now  concern 
us  and  must  from  time  to  time  secure  the  attention  of  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet.  If  for  no  other  reason  we  must  have  it  because 
of  tlie  manner  in  which  we  are  committed  under  Article  X  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  By  that  article  each  domin- 
ion, as  well  as  the  United  Kingdom,  is  to  'undertake  to  respect 
and  preserve,  as  against  external  aggression,  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  existing  political  independence  of  all  the  members  of 
the  League.'  That  is  the  article  that,  stampeded  the  United 
States  into  cowardly  isolation.  By  its  terms  we  may  be  com- 
mitted to  war  at  any  time  by  an  upsurging  of  European  passions. 
Thus  we  have  become  the  inheritors  of  a  responsibility  in  foreign 
affairs  we  never  formerly  possest,  and  because  of  that  responsi- 
bility we  must  be  more  responsibly  and  more  continuously  rep- 
resented in  the  Imperial  Cabinet, 
or  Conference,  or  whatever  it 
might  be  termed,  than  we  have 
hitherto  been." 

Vague  appreciation  of  Austra- 
lian responsibility  in  the  South 
Pacific  involved  in  a  mandate  over 
certain  adjacent  islands  taken 
from  Germany  is  charged  by  The 
Argus  (Melbourne).  The  tour  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  included  ;> 
visit  to  Rabaul,  the  chief  town  of 
German  New  Guinea,  but  that 
does  uot  make  it  an  Australian 
New  Guinea.     To  quote: 

"All  that  can  be  said  at  present 
is  that  German  control  in  the  South 
Pacific  has  been  ended.  The  new 
chapter  is  not  opened.  The  voice 
of  Australia  must  be  heard  if  our 
interests  are  to  be  safeguarded. 
In  all  such  rivalries  as  now  exist 
and  have  existed  there  is  one  party 
whose  claims  are  superior  to  all 
others.  In  this  case  Australia  is 
that  party.  The  principle  under- 
lyingthe  Monroe  Doctrine  existed 
long  before  Monroe  lived.  Terri- 
tories not  sufficiently  developed 
for  self-government  should  ■prima 
facie  be  associated  with  and  con- 
trolled by  the  nearest  country 
which  has  a  stable  Government. 
The    history    of    the    Old    World 

has  provided  so  many  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  its  wisdom  as 
well  as  its  justice-  lias  been  to  a  great  extent  disregarded.  But 
in  the  case  of  Australia  the  natural  conditions  are  as  ye1  so  clear 
in  outline  that  her  claims  can  not  be  denied. 

"To  say  so  much  is  not  to  say  all.  It  will  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  Commonwealth  to  take  the  map  of  the  South  Pacific 
and  to  argue  that  as  the  islands  are  near  they  must  necessarily 
become  Commonwealth  territory.  There  is  an  obligation  on 
those  who  control  the  Commonwealth  to  give  force  and  reality 
1o  this  'sphere  of  influence.'  It  has  to  be  admitted  that,  so  far, 
the  Commonwealth  has  failed  in  that,  obligation 

"Neglect  was  not  oversight.  It  was  calculated  narrow-mind- 
edness, based  on  a  paltry  fear  that  products  imported  from  those 
islands  might  possibly  compete  with  Australian  products — New 
I  bhrides  bananas  with  Queensland  bananas  and  Victorian  apples. 
That  feeling  seems  so  unworthy  now  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
believe  that  Parliament  could  be  capable  of  entertaining  it,  were  it 
not  that  the  records  of  debate  stand  for  its  truth. " 

"Jf  we  are  to  hold  this  country  for  the  white  race  we  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  it,"  declares  the  Brisbane  Courier,  and  if 
commends  the  key-note  speech  of  Gen.  Sir  William  Birdwood  at  a 

itate  banquet  who  said,  "the  League  of  Nations  could  do  no 
harm,  but  at.  the  present,  time  il  could  do  no  good,  and  until  the 
Empire  can  depend  on  the  League  of  Nations  it  must  depend  on 
its  own  good  right  arm."      The  Courier  applauds  General  Bird- 


THE    TOSS. 

Publicists  predict  that  the  future  struggle  for   world-supremacy 
will  lie  between  tin;  white  races  and  Asia. 

— The  Bulk  tin  (Sydney,  Australia). 


wood's  advice  that  Australia  should  develop  iter  great  national 
resources  and  that  her  soil  "should  never  be  prostituted  and  made 
a  dumping-ground  for  those  who  wish  to  use  it  to  create  strife 
and  discord."      The  Courier  adds: 

"Those  are  the  people  whose  voices  are  loudest  in  their  protest 
against  defense.  Those  are  the  people  who  would  be  most 
craven  and  useless  in  the  hour  of  attack.  And  theirs  is  the 
influence  that  is  infecting  our  (lemo.-ra.cy  with  the  vicious  prop- 
aganda of  idleness  and  pacificism,  hindering  progress  by  foment- 
ing strikes  ami  discord,  and  discouraging  an  adequate  defense 
policy  by  shrieking  of  militarism  whenever  the  interests  of  the 
soldiers  are  concerned." 

"  Immigration  on  a  large  scale  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  retain 
Australia  for  ourselves,"  declares   The  Sydney  Morning  Herald: 

:'The  fear  of  there  not  being  sufficient  work  to  go  round  may  be 

banished  until  the  population  of 
Australia  is  at  least  ten  times  as 
great  as  it  is  to-day. 

"To-day  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  in  dire  want,  and  in 
direst  want  are  the  myriads  of 
the  East.  Australia,  to  them  is  a, 
land  of  plenty.  We  shall  have 
to  show  our  right  to  hold  the 
land  of  plenty.  Our  title  depends 
first  of  all  upon  our  possession  of 
it,  and,  secondly,  upon  our  power 
to  hold  it.  No  other  title  will  be 
recognized.  Were  it  not  for  tin- 
British  Navy  to-day  Australia 
would  be  not  an  outpost  of  the 
British  Empire,  but  an  outpost 
of  Asia.  Great  Britain  has  al- 
lowed us  to  develop  in  our  own 
way  at  our  own  will.  Hitherto 
that  will  has  put  shackles  upon 
immigration.  The  restrictions 
must  now  be  removed,  and  a 
well-regulated  system  inaugur- 
ated, not  an  indiscriminate  im- 
migration, but  one  which  will  bring 
us  in  due  proportions  all  the  ele- 
ments of  population  that  we  want, 
the  skilled  artizan  and  the  agri- 
cultural workers.  We  can  get 
them  from  Great  Britain,  since 
on  account  of  the  war  emigration 
from  Great  Britain  came  to  a 
standstill,  and  in  spite  of  her  colos- 
sal losses  there  was  some  gain  in 
population.  In  that  way  only 
will  our  nation  be  built  up  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  be  successful  in  a  struggle  for  possession  of  the 
vacant  lands  of  the  Pacific  of  which  Australia  is  the  most  prized." 

Outer  parts  of  the  Empire  will  sympathize  with  Australia's 
demands,  even  if  they  do  embarrass  the  British  Foreign  Office 
in  its  work,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Mail  and  Empire  (Toronto); 

"Even  now  Japanese  settlers  are  flowing  into  the  New- 
Hebrides  and  establishing  national  interest  in  the  South  Pacific. 
The  swift,  action  of  Japan  in  the  war  in  seizing  the  Marshall  and 
Caroline  Islands,  near  the  equator,  and  later,  recognition  by  the 
Peace  Conference  of  her  possession  of  these,  did  not  assuage  the 
uneasiness  of  the  Australians  and  New-  Zealanders.  They  can 
not  forget  that  they  are  only  five  million  people,  located  on  a 
great  island  continent  capable  of  settling  a  hundred  millions, 
that  they  are  separated  by  wide  oceans  from  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  conl  iguous  to  a  teeming  Asia,  containing  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population.  Strategically,  theirs  is  an  ex- 
posed position,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Watt  mentioned  the  hopelessness  of 
trying  to  defend  their  coasts  under  present  conditions.  Aus- 
tralia's care,    therefore,   LS  rather  one  of   political  and  economic 

prevision  to  prevent   tin   development  of  possible  danger. 

"Evidently  the  Australian  Government  will  ask  for  the  in- 
corporation in  the  new  treaty  of  alliance,  if  one  is  made,  of  pro- 
visions   for    Japanese    abstention    from     establishing    'peaceful 

penetration'  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  Japan  now  restricts  emi- 
gration to  Canada  under  agreement  with  the  Dominion,  and  the 
arrangement   is  working  satisfactorily." 
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COST   OF   LIVING    RISING   IN   ENGLAND 

NO  HOPE  OF  RELIEF  in  food  prices  this  summer 
is  offered  by  the  Food  Controller  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  reports  that  on  the  whole  "prices  will  be  at  a  very 
liigh  level,  mainly  owing  to  the  price  at  which  the  various  foods 
have  to  be  purchased  abroad  and,  in  the  ease  of  bread,  to  the 
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ALL    THE    BETTER    TO    EAT  YOU    WITH.    MY    DEAR. 

-Daily  Express  (London). 

partial  removal  of  the  subsidy."  Seasonal  decreases  in  eggs, 
fish,  and  dairy  products  are  far  outweighed  by  marked  increases 
in  sugar,  bread,  and  an  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of  potatoes. 
Since  July,  1914,  food  prices — calculated  upon  the  average 
family  consumption— have  risen  146  per  cent.  The  rise  in 
April  was  11  per  cent,  and  in  May  9  per  cent.  The  Controller's 
statement,  published  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  points  out, 
moveover,  that  the  price  of  food  has  increased  less  and  not 
more  than  the  prices  of  other  general  commodities.  By  com- 
parison of  index-numbers  it  is  shown  that  food  prices  in  the 
United  Kingdom  have  risen  less  than  those  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Sweden — and  not  greatly  more  than  those  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  largest  of  all  food-producing  countries.  Such  com- 
parisons obviously  do  not  help  the  British  people  to  get  food, 
and  there  is  grave  public  concern  as  to  when  the  alarming 
increase  will  be  stayed.  Another  official  estimate  of  the  ccst 
of  living  which  appears  in  The  Labor  Gazette,  from  the  British 
Ministry  of  Labor,  includes  food,  clothing,  fuel,  light,  etc.,  as 
well  as  rents.  This  shows  a  general  level  of  retail  prices  about 
141  per  cent,  above  the  level  of  July,  1914,  and  a  rise  of  9  per 
cent,  during  April. 

Readers  of  discussions  in  the  daiby  papers  based  upon  a  slight 
fall  in  tea  or  tinned  fish  or  a  rise  in  sugar,  the  London  Outlook 
observes,  must  feel  somewhat  like  the  omnivorous  reader  "who 
is  said  to  have  once  criticized  the  'Encyclopedia  Britannica' 
on  the  ground  that,  tho  generally  informative  and  interesting, 
if  was  scrappy  and  superficial  on  the  specific  subject  of  pig- 
killing,  which  happened  to  be  the  occupation  of  the  critic." 
Seriously  The  Outlook  notes  that  the  fall  in  certain  classes  of 
food  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  rise  in  other  classes, 
and  the  general  level  will  doubtless  continue  to  rise  for  two  or 
three  years.  Even  if  a  fall  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs  should  occur, 
increases  of  rent  and  rates  on  a  house  will  more  than  cancel  it. 
One  may  reduce  the  expense  of  clothes  by  the  simple  process  of 
wearing  them  longer.  But  that  is  incidental,  and  both  Gov- 
ernment and  trade-unions,  The  Outlook  asserts,  are  helpless  to 
controvert  the  real  causes  which  continue  to  force  prices  up. 
"It  is  true  that  the  Government,  by  urging  increased  production, 
lias  done  some  good;  and  the  trade-unions,  by  demanding 
higher  wages,  are  compelling  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  and  incidentally  introducing  further  economies  whose 
effect  they  have  perhaps  not  fully  contemplated.  But  at  rock- 
bottom  the  fact  which  meets  one  at  every  turn  of  the  economic 


wheel  is  that  the  rise  in  prices  is  due  to  the  redistributed  age- 
level  of  the  population  caused  by  war."  This  thesis  The  Outlook 
elaborates: 

"An  old  saw  assures  us  that  every  mouth  that  comes  into 
the  world  brings  two  hands  to  feed  it  with;  but  the  proverb 
omits  the  fact  that  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  life,  and 
usually  for  the  last  ten,  the  two  hands  produce  nothing,  whereas 
the  mouth  still  requires  to  be  fed.  The  population  is  fed  by  the 
exertions  of  men  between  twenty  and  sixty-five  and  seventy; 
and  it  happens  that  the  war  has  lost  us  a  million  of  those  men. 
The  production,  therefore,  tends  to  be  less,  but  the  actual 
burden  of  production  tends  to  be  greater,  since  the  population  is 
larger  than  before.  The  losses  were  almost  exclusively  among 
the  most  efficient  producers.  The  medical  and  sanitary  im- 
provements of  the  last  century  have  extended  the  average  span 
of  life;  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  infant 
mortality,  and  incidentally  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  working 
classes,  have  reduced  the  death-rate  at  the  other  end  of  life.  At 
the  same  time,  therefore,  that  the  producing  population  is  less, 
the  consuming  population  is  greater  than  ever,  both  relatively  and 
actually;  and  it  is  this  abnormality  which  is  forcing  up  prices, 
and  wages  in  their  train.  Monuments  of  patient  industry 
have  been  raised  by  the  economists  to  discover  the  true  source 
of  the  vicious  circle.  Many  causes  have  contributed  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  but  the  main  cause  lies  in  the  graveyards  of 
Flanders  and  the  cradles  of  England.  We  have  not  yet  bridged 
the  gap  between  those  who  died  for  old  England  and  those  who 
will  build  up  the  new  England,  nor  can  we  bridge  it  save  by  the 
slow  process  of  natural  growth." 

For  the  time  being  the  nursery  is  filling  more  rapidly  than  the 
factory,  pressure  for  houses  and  food  grows  daily.  A  rough 
calculation  shows  a  minimum  period  of  eight  to  ten  years  before 
redistribution  of  producing  and  consuming  population  can 
approximate  the  prewar  level,  and  a  maximum  of  twelve  to 
sixteen  years  for  canceling  the  abnormality.  The  Outlook 
concludes  that  "during  the  first  period,  therefore,  we  can  not 


EVERYBODY'S    SERENADE. 

"  Come  down,  Miranda,  from  the  veranda; 
All  de  folks  are  waiting  yah  to  give  you  a  welcome." 

(Popular  Song) — Daily  Express  (London). 

expect  any  real  reduction  in  the  average  cost  of  living;  during 
the  second  period,  unless  the  value  of  money  and  industrial 
conditions  have  meantime  established  themselves  firmly  on 
their  present  levels,  as  seems  not  impossible,  a  slow  reduction 
may  occur." 


"■ 
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ANTIREVOLUTIONARY   CATHOLIC 
INFLUENCE   IN   ITALY 

THE  INCREASING  STRENGTH  of  the  Catholic  party 
in  Italy  is  attributed  to  church  opposition  to  revolu- 
tionary doctrines.  There  has  been  a  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  the  rule  that  no  Catholic  might  either  accept  a  seat  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  vote  for  a  candidate.  The  change 
is  detailed  by  E.  Strachan  Morgan  in  The  Anglo-Italian  Re- 
view (London),  as  follows: 

"The  first  definite  step  by  which  the  uncompromising  formula 
was  modified  was  taken  in  1900,  when  the  Osservatore  Romano 
defined  the  new  attitude:  'No  Catholic  Deputy  and  as  few 
Deputies  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  possible.'  That  is,  tho  a  man 
might  sit  as  Deputy  without  forfeiting  his  claim  to  be  a  good 
Catholic,  it  was  not  permissible  for  him  to  sit  as  a  Catholic. 
In  1905  the  Vatican  made  another  move  forward,  and  in  an 
Encyclical  of  that  year,  without  abandoning  the  non  expedit 
formula,  ordered  that  in  certain  definite  cases,  under  special 
conditions,  Catholic  electors  might  be  allowed  to  vote,  'in  order 
to  take  their  share  in  maintaining  social  order'  against  the  threat 
of  revolutionary  movements.  There  was  to  be  nothing  like  a 
definite  alliance  with  Liberals,  tho  a  helping  hand  might  be  ex- 
tended to  them  on  occasions  where  it  might  be  needed  to  promote 
the  object  which  they  had  in  common.  Again,  in  1909,  when 
twenty-two  Catholic  Deputies  were  returned  at  the  general 
election,  the  Osservatore  Romano,  in  an  apparently  inspired  article, 
regretted  this  increase  in  their  numbers  and  maintained  that  the 
only  valuable  function  of  Catholic  electors  was  this — that  they 
had  strengthened  the  Moderate  party.  In  fact,  the  Church, 
while  maintaining  its  definite  antagonism  to  the  modern  non- 
theocratic  or  a-religious  State,  was  prepared  to  give  a  limited 
support  to  the  existing  order  as  being  the  less  of  two  evils.  How- 
ever bad  it  might  be  intrinsically,  it  served  as  a  dam  against 
revolutionary  doctrine,  with  its  more  definite  anticlerical  or 
atheistic  bias.  It  was  quite  in  harmony  with  this  view  that  in 
1913,  when  the  Socialist  propaganda  was  intensified  and  nearly 
900,000  Socialist  votes  were  recorded,  the  Church  took  another 
forward  step  and  the  Catholic  vote  increased  from  73,000  in 
1909  to  302,000  given  to  Catholics  and  Conservative  Catholics. 
At  the  last  election  there  was  a  yet  further  development.  The 
Catholics  accepted  the  synonym  of  the  Popular  party,  organized 
a  vigorous  propaganda,  and  increased  their  vote  to  1,175,549." 

When  the  records  show  how  many  of  the  registered  electorate 
usually  do  not  vote,  the  size  of  the  Catholic  vote  is  significant. 
The  supporters  of  all  parties  on  whom  Signor  Nitti's  administra- 
tion depended  cast  2,748,303  votes,  only  one-fourth  of  11,115,441 
listed  electors.  In  1913,  when  the  list  totaled  about  8,500,000, 
the  "Constitutional"  vote  was  3,800,000  against  1,180,000  of  the 
Opposition.  In  1919  the  Socialist  and  Catholic  parties  polled 
over  3,000,000  votes  against  2,700,000  for  the  "Constitutional 
party."  The  writer  also  refers  to  the  opportunist  tactics  of  the 
Left  Wing  of  the  Catholic  party,  accused  of  outbidding  the 
"official"  Socialists  in  reckless  promises  to  labor,  but  the  party 
has  also  a  conservative  section  and  for  this  Right  Wing  he  quotes 
Signor  Meda: 

"First  of  all,  we  are  a  constitutional  party;  that  is,  we  loyally 
accept  the  national  institutions  and  the  unitary  constitution 
of  the  State,  tho  we  do  not  for  all  that  accept  either  the  Monarch} 
or  the  other  factors  of  our  political  organization  as  absolute 
dogmas.  They  are  postulates  which  can  be  modernized  and 
brought  more  into  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  day.  .  .  .  But 
all  our  projects  for  support  are  based  on  this  principle — that  it  is 
idle  in  any  social  system  whatsoever,  be  it  based  on  private 
property  or  even,  I  will  say,  on  Communism,  to  speak  of  Liberty, 
Justice,  or  Order  if  spiritual  and  moral  factors  are  not  given  their 
full  weight  in  education  and  legislation.  In  this  article  of  our 
faith  may  be  found  our  absolute  antagonism  to  the  Socialists." 

Tho,  officially,  Catholics  were  allowed  to  vote  at  the  last  elec- 
tion "with  a  view  to  maintaining  social  order,"  we  read  that 
"  the  ultra-democratic  element  based  on  the  idea  of  the  spiritual 
equality  of  all  men,  which  has  always  run  as  an  undercurrent  in 
church  history,  led  to  the  acceptance  of  some  elements  of  the 
Socialist  doctrine,  and  thus  to  a  diversity  of  aims  in  the  two  wings 
of  the  party  which  requires  some  mental  agility  to  reconcile." 


A   "  CANADIANIZATION  "    CAMPAIGN 

CANADIAN  NEWSPAPERS,  especially  in  the  Western 
provinces,  continue  to  call  for  a  big  immigration  move- 
ment. "The  problem  is  this,"  says  the  Saskatoon 
Star:  "How  to  duplicate  the  immigration  results  which  culmi- 
nated in  four  hundred  thousand  settlers  entering  Canada  in 
one  year,  1913."  The  cheapest  land  of  its  quality  in  America 
and  prospects  of  a  big  crop  of  wheat  at  the  highest  prices  ever 
recorded  warrant  unprecedented  publicity,  according  to  The 
Star,  and  call  for  Federal  government  leadership  of  all  organ- 
ized immigration  agencies.  Winnipeg  papers  score  the  "stupid " 
Senate  at  Ottawa  for  defeating  the  bill  to  rescind  the  war-time 
amendment  to  the  immigration  act  which  grants  summary 
power  of  deportation  to  the  Minister  of  Immigration.  It  applies 
to  British-born  residents  of  Canada  found  guilty  of  sedition 
or  conspiracy   against  the    constitutional    Government.     "The 


THE    VICIOUS    CIRCLE. 

— The  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

deportation  by  executive  order  of  British  citizens  is  something 
that  Canadian  public  opinion  will  never  stand.  It  will,  in  fact, 
never  be  attempted,"  declares  the  Manitoba  Free  Press.  Soldier- 
settlement  on  cheap  lands  many  miles  away  from  transporta- 
tion facilities  is  an  expensive  policy  open  to  doubt  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  welfare,  the  Saskatoon  Phoenix  suggests. 
European  immigrants  of  the  better  kind  are  wanted;  means 
must  be  organized  to  make  sure  that  they  find  conditions  of 
the  new  life  such  as  will  induce  them  to  declare  for  Canadian 
citizenship. 

A  Canadian-citizenship  campaign  among  Western  settlers  is 
one  of  the  aims  of  the  Western  Canada  Colonization  Associa- 
tion.  The  Mail  and  Empire  (Toronto)  describes  and  commends  it: 

"In  the  three  Western  provinces  are  large  settlements  of 
Galicians,  Poles,  Ruthenians,  Germans,  and  other  foreign-born 
in  which  English  is  seldom  heard.  Before  the  school  reforms, 
in  Manitoba,  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  province  had  scores  of 
schools  in  which  English  was  hardly  ever  used.  Even  in  Sas- 
katchewan the  school  laws  enabled  a  majority  of  foreigners  in  a 
district  to  get  a  bilingual  teacher  of  their  own  race  and  keep  the 
use  of  English  to  a  minimum.  These  evil  conditions  have 
changed,  and  English  now  is  compulsory  in  the  schools.  But  in 
the  foreign  settlements  the  alien  language  is  still  dominant. 
An  English  settler  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign  colony  commonly 
has  a  hard  time.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  change  these  condi- 
tions, as  regards  the  elders,  but  there  must  be  a  Canadianizin^ 
educational  environment  for  tho  newcomers.  The  directors  of 
the  Colonization  Association  may  have  difficulty  in  hitting  on 
suitable  methods  of  inculcating  true  Canadian  ideals  in  the 
minds  of  alien  settlers,  but  use  of  moving  pictures,  lectures  at 
social  gatherings  on  interesting  phases  of  Canadian  life,  and 
helpful  propaganda  may  he  effective.  The  newcomers  have 
to  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  really  part  of  the  new  Canada, 
and  induced  to  take  a  direct  interest  in  community  affairs." 


RED   TAPE   OF   GOVERNMENT  RAILROAD   CONTROL 


NOW  THAT  OUR  RAILROADS  are  privately  controlled 
again,  and  plain  speaking  can  be  imputed  to  no  one  as 
disloyally,  old  railroad  men  are  beginning  to  indulge  in 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  Uncle  Sam's  management.  Those  that 
follow  are  from  a  department  in  Railway  and  Locomotive  En- 
gineering (New  York),  headed  "Snap-shots — by  1  he  Wanderer." 
The  first  tale  that  he  tells  concerns  the  suppression  of  initiative 
by  management  that  conforms  too  rigidly  to  system,  and  has  its 
moral  for  other  concerns  than  railroads.  In  the  olden  days  of 
private  ownership,  we  are  told,  appropriations  for  improve- 
ments were  sometimes  hard  to  get .  frequently  impossible.  So, 
when  the  shop  superintendent  or  foreman  thought  of  some  de- 
vice to  save  time  or  labor  and  expense,  he  frequently  dug  out 
an  old  cylinder  hen',  a  bar  of  iron  there,  and  an  odd  piece  of  other 
junk  anywhere,  and  did  wine  "repair"  work,  which  resulted  in 
a  new  and  efficient  machine.  No  questions  were  ashed,  and  the 
railroad  was  richer.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"'Of  course  there  were  failures  and  then  nothing  materialized, 
and  the  company  only  had  its  scrap.  But,  in  the  long  run,  these 
attempts  at  betterment  were  more  than  successful,  and  it  was 
the  wont  of  general  managers  and  superintendents  not  only  to 
wink  at  these  sub-rosa  performances  but  actually  to  encourage 
them,  and  why  not? 

"But  when  the  Government  took  control  the  men  who 
thought  and  did  these  naughty  things  were  brought  up  with  a, 
round  turn.  They  were  taught,  from  president  and  general 
manager  down,  never  to  do  anything  until  it  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  man  above.  So  if  Tom  Jones  conceived  the  idea  that  he 
could  take  an  old  and  scrapped  brake  cylinder,  and  by  getting  a 
new  packing  and  adding  a  bar  or  two  of  sera])  and  a  half  dozen  or 
so  of  bolt-  and  pins  he  could  make  a  hoisl  or  air  clamp  or  any 
other  handy  tool,  he  couldn't  go  ahead  and  do  it  but  must  first 
make  a  requisition  for  an  appropriation,  which  involved  an  es- 
timate of  cost,  which,  the  whole  thing  being  an  intangible  prod- 
ucl  of  the  imagination,  would  be  some  trouble  to  Jones.  But 
if  he  did  if  and  needed  five  bolts  and  the  requisition  called  for 
four,  then  straightway  Jones  found  himself  in  trouble,  lie 
mustn't  overestimate  or  he  won't  get  the  appropriation  and  lie 
mustn't  underestimate  or  he  will  be  called  on  to  explain,  and 
what  is  worse,  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  knows 
nothing  of  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  And  if  you  have  ever 
tried  to  explain  to  an  ignorant  man  you  know  what  this  means 
and  involves.  So  after  Jones  has  had  two  or  three  experiences 
of  this  kind  he  ceases  to  think  of  new  schemes  and  concentrates 
his  thoughts  on  doing  what  he  is  told  to  do  and  holding  his  job. 
So  a  change  of  bookkeeping  methods  and  the  placing  of  an 
accountant  in  practical  charge  of  engineering  matters  have  killed 
many  a  valuable  shop  kink.  Surely  as  Ave  follow  the  rami- 
fications of  government  control  and  government  accounting  in 
the  details  of  its  effects,  the  reason  for  the  negative  efficiency  of 
the  man  here,  there,  and  everywhere  is  easily  explicable." 

Here  is  another  story  which  "The  Wanderer"  thinks  may 
point  his  moral  and  adorn  his  tale: 

"An  appropriation  had  been  asked  for  the  erection  of  some 
screens  required  by  the  regulations.  The  specifications  were 
sent  in  in  some  detail  and  the  work  was  done.  Then  the  Gov- 
ernment inspector  came  to  see  that  1  he  work  had  been  properly 
done.  Of  course,  as  the  specification  called  for  a  definite  number 
of  bolts,  it  devolved  upon  him  to  count  those  used  to  check. 
Oh,  horrors!  There  were  at  least  six  more  one-quarter  inch  by 
one  and  one-half  inch  bolts  in  the  screens  than  the  specifications 
called  for.  Where  did  they  come  from?  Why  were  they  used? 
So  a  rather  snappy  correspondence  was  started,  and  it  consumed 
the  time  of  chiefs  and  understrappers  to  a  goodly  extent,  and  all 
to  get  it  into  the  archives  why  a  few  cents  were  squandered.  But. 
the  man  above  knew  that  he  had  a  record  even  tho  it  cost  fifty 
times  the  value  of  the  thing  if  recorded.  Hut  it  was  good  book- 
keeping, even  tho  it  did  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel. 


"Government  employees  like  their  jobs  because  they  are  not 
hurried,  even  tho  they  may  be  watched,  as  I  indicated  a  short 
time  ago  in  telling  of  the  man  who  presumed  to  attend  a  meeting 
to  which  he  had  not  been  assigned.  Here  is  another.  The 
X.  V.  Z.  Railway  had  been  authorized  to  build  a  pump-house,  and. 
let  us  say,  a  section-house,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  they 
were  located  about  a  hundred  yards  apart.  The  work  was  done 
and  the  accounts  closed.  They  were  between  four  hundred  and 
five  hundred  miles  from  Washington  or  thereabouts.  They  were 
too  far  to  be  seen  from  the  national  capital  even  from  the  top  of 
the  big  monument  down  by  the  Potomac.  There  were  the  ro- 
tundity of  the  earth  and  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere  that  pre- 
vented. So  a  man  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  find  out 
that  the  things  were  really  as  reported.  He  came.  He  said, 
'Where  is  that  pump-house?'  'There,'  said  the  minion  addrest. 
'Oh,  oh,  that  is  a  pump-house,  is  it?  Behold,  I  photograph  it.' 
lie  prest  the  button,  the  camera  winked,  and  the  man  felt  re- 
lieved.     'Now  where  is  the  section-house?' 

'There,'  said  the  minion,  without  moving  from  his  tracks, 
and  pointing  it  out. 

"  I'll  come  and  take  it  to-morrow,'  said  the  man  from  W. 

"One  photograph  a  day  was  enough  for  him.  So  on  the 
morrow  he  finished  his  job  and  took  back  the  visual  evidence  that 
the  railroad  had  really  erected  the  two  buildings  for  which  ap- 
propriations had  been  made. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  system,  this,  but  a  little  expensive,  and  such 
details,  when  multiplied  galore,  serve  to  give  some  idea  as  to 
the  why  of  the  railroad  deficits." 

The  story  of  the  farmer  who  threw  a  switch  in  and  out  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  start  and  stop  a  motor-pump,  and  was  there- 
fore classed  as  an  electrician  in  Washington,  has  gone  the  rounds. 
"The  Wanderer"  offers  the  following  as  a  mate  to  it.     He  says: 

"It  has  never,  heretofore,  been  regarded  as  a  job  requiring 
much  skill  or  artistic;  ability,  that  of  daubing  the  smoke-box  of 
a  locomotive  with  dope.  But  it  seems  that  it  does.  The  laborer 
or  wiper  or  sweeper  or  whoever  he  may  be  who  is  handed  a  dope 
can  and  what  may  have  been  a  brush  in  the  dim  and  indefinite 
past,  is  straightway  transformed  from  what  he  was  to  a  painter 
and  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  same. 
And  now  the  shop  superintendent  is  confronted  with  a  three- 
horned  dilemma,  and  goodness  knows  a  dilemma  of  two  horns  is 
bad  enough.  Shall  he  put  a  real  sure-enough  painter  on  the 
job?  Shall  he  reclassify  the  wielder  of  the  Avhat-was-a-brush 
and  mark  him  down  a  painter  on  the  payroll?  As  Dogberry  was 
marked  down  an  ass,  tho  in  this  case  Dogberry's  epithet  might 
be  more  appropriate  to  the  marker  than  to  the  markee.  Or 
shall  he  let  the  smoke-box  go  undoped?  Because  the  cost  is 
more  than  the  added  beauty  or  preservative  value  is  Avorth. 
Our  janitor  has  become,  euphemistically  speaking,  a  superinten- 
dent, and  now  if  the  smoke-box  dauber  is  a  painter,  Avhat  can 
Ave  call  the  painter?  And  if  the  man  avIio  daubs  the  front  end 
and  performs  a  serA'ice  as  Aaluable  to  the  community  as  he  who 
letters  the  cab  and  tender,  as  was  claimed  in  the  case  cited,  what 
inducement  Can  you  offer  a  man  to  do  lettering?  But  the  public- 
pays  the  freight." 


SILK  THAT  IS  SOMETHING  ELSE— Under  the  heading, 
"Chemistry  Gone  Wrong,"  a  piece  of  silk  that  had  an  interest- 
ing history  is  described  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 
(New   York).     It   says: 

"As  raw  material  there  were  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound,  but 
after  Avashing  this  was  reduced  to  twelve  ounces.  In  order  to 
avoid  confusion  by  the  higher  mathematics  of  the  silk  industry, 
let  us  keei>  in  mind  this  pound  of  raw  silk  that  Aveighed,  first 
sixteen  ounces,  and  then  twelve  ounces.  The  tAvelve-ounce 
pound  was  passed  through  a  bath  of  stannic  chlorid  and  after- 
ward through  another  bath  of  sodium  phosphate.  These  baths 
were  repeated  alternately  a  considerable  number  of  times,  after 
which  the  silk  reeeiAed  a  bath  of  aluminum  sulfate  to  swell  the 
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fiber.  Then  back  it  went  to  the  tin  and  the  phosphate  hat  lis 
again,  to  charge  the  swollen  fibers  with  more  loading.  Then  it 
had  treatment  in  another  bath  of  silicate  of  sodium.  After 
this  it  was  dyed  a  fine  rich  black  with  logwood,  which  added  more 
weight.  The  final  treatment  was  with  oil,  to  give  it  luster. 
The  result  was  ninety-six  ounces  of  beautiful  black  'silk,'  of 
which  twelve  ounces  were  and  eighty-four  ounces  were  not. 
Just  how  long  stockings  that  are  made  of  this  fabric  will  last  is  a 
subject  for  speculation,  but  the  merchant  that  guarantees  thai 
t he  fibers  are  all  silk  and  that  the  stockings  contain  no  cotton  is 
right  as  to  the  facts,  alt  ho  the  truth  may  be  strained  in  the 
exposition.  He  shows  sound  business  judgmenl  in  refusing  to 
accept  the  return  of  goods  after  they  have  been  worn." 


HOW  CHOCOLATES  DON  THEIR  COATS 

THE  "CHOCOLATE"  of  our  boyhoods— a  roughly 
conical  lump  of  soft  sugar  with  a  very  thin  layer  of 
chocolate  over  it — has  expanded  of  late  years  into  an 
astonishing  variety  of  confections.  Anything  edible  may  now 
be  chocolate-coated,  and  almost  everything  is.  "Chocolate 
coating,"  we  are  told  by  Jules  Maurice  in  The  Western  Con- 
fectioner (San  Francisco), 'is  now  a  primary  material  for  con- 
fectioners, just  as  flour  is  for  bakers,  and  is  a  standard  product, 
the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  cocoa,  with  a  mixture  of  extra 
cocoa-butter  and  sugar.  Satisfactory  results  in  its  use  by  con- 
fectioners are  dependent  on  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
coating  and  its  proper  manipulation  in  actual  use.  Mr. 
Maurice  goes  on: 

"Coatings,  like  flour,  are  of  different  grades,  textures,  and 
quality.  The  best  coating  can  be  so  badly  handled  as  to  pro- 
duce inferior-finished  confections,  and  a  low  grade  of  coating, 
properly  manipulated  and  correctly  applied,  can  easily  produce 
a  finished  line  of  confectionery  of  very  satisfactory  quality.  The 
various  grades  of  coating  are  the  result  of — 

"1.     Selected  cocoa-beans; 

"2.     Purity  of  other  ingredients; 

"3.     Process  of  grinding  and  manufacture. 
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DIPPING   CHOCOLATES   BY   MACHINE. 


finished  confections  will  not  be  satisfactory  and  the  coating  will 
be  invariably  blamed  for  faults  that  properly  belong  to  the 
confectioner. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  must  he  understood  that  the  centers  to 
lie  coated,   or   cased   over,   must    conform   with   the  coating  in 
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DIPPING    CHOCOLATES   BY   HAND. 


line 


"When  these  three  essentials  are  combined,  a  high-gradt 

texture  coating  is  produced. 

"But.  unless  such  a  coating  is  intelligently  handled,  properly 
manipulated,   and    used    along    certain    well-defined    rules,  the 


temperature  and  not  the  coating  to  the  centers.  If  the  centers 
are  too  warm  or  too  cold,  the  coating  can  not  be  brought  to  the 
temperature  of  the  centers  with  success.  The  reverse  must  be 
the  case. 

"When  the  proper  temperature  of  the  coating — about  90° 
F. — is  equaled  by  the  centers,  and  an  experienced  operator  is 
'dipping,'  the  coating  will  evince  a* body,  an  elasticity,  and  a 
certain  pliable,  stringy  texture  which  admits  of  its  being  applied 
to  the  centers  in  uniform  thickness  or  thinness,  and  it  will  con- 
tract around  the  center,  hardening  quickly  and  retaining  an  even, 
glossy  surface  without  any  grease  or  change  of  color. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  the  coating  is  applied  to  centers  of  the 
proper  temperature,  but  without  manipulation  to  develop  the 
body  of  texture,  the  finished  confectionery  will  be  dull  in  color 
and  greasy.  Such  goods  will  turn  gray,  allowing  the  centers 
to  get  hard,  and  the  chocolate  will  be  soft  even  at  a  cool  tem- 
perature— for  the  reason  that  the  elastic  nature  of  the  coating 
lias  not  been  developed  and  it  does  not  contract.  Such  a  condi- 
tion is  known  as  'dead'  coating.  Its  remedy  is  simply  in  a  better 
manipulation  to  develop  the  body  or  texture  of  the  goods.  But 
with  a  thorough  manipulation  of  the  coating,  at  a  correct 
temperature,  it  is  still  possible  to  produce  inferior  finished  goods 
if  the  centers  are  not  right.  The  various  poor  results  reached 
by  using  centers  of  improper  temperature  have  been  carefully 
demonstrated  in  actual  use.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  the 
centers  are  freshly  made  and  reach  the  dipping-table  before 
they  have  cooled  down,  the  coating  can  not  adhere,  can  not 
contract,  and  Mill  not  only  remain  soft  and  greasy  a  long  time, 
but  will  eventually  develop  a  greasy  surface,  with  a  tendency  to 
run,  because  the  heat  of  the  center  prevents  the  coating  from 
contracting  and* forces  the  butter  to  the  surface.  There  is  no 
remedy  lor  this  except  to  postpone  dipping  of  warm  centers 
until  they  conform  to  the  proper  temperature  of  the  coating. 

"It  also  happens  that  if  the  centers  are  left  in  the  factory 
during  cold  weather  unprotected  from  cold,  the  result  is  that 
they  are  sent  to  the  dipping-table  at  a  temperature  far  below 
and  much  too  cold  for  use.  When  this  is  not  noticed  or  is  passed 
over  by  (lie  operators,  the  coating  experiences  an  exactly  opposite 
result  from  the  use  of  warm  centers  it  is  contracted  too  quickly, 
it  is  robbed  of  its  clastic  property,  and  the  finished  goods  are 
likely   to  be  dull  and    velvety   in  color  and   with   a    tendency   In 

]>>   e|    off." 
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PERILS  OF   FRENCH   RAILWAY   TRAVEL       SUBSTITUTES   NOW   PLAGUING   GERMANY 


WHEN  THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  French  Republic 
fell  out  of  a  moving  train,  many  other  trains — this 
time  trains  of  thought — were  set  going  in  American 
brains  more  or  less  familiar  with  French  transportation.  Here 
is  one  from  The  Virginian-Pilot  (Norfolk,  Va.),  as  quoted  in  The 
Railway  Review  (Chicago).  Every  A.  E.  F.  man  knows,  says 
the  Norfolk  paper,  that  there  are,  broadly  speaking,  three 
kinds  of  French  passenger-trains:  The  wagon-lits  [sleeping-cars], 
forty  miles  an  hour,  in  which  one  sleeps  in  a  bed;  the  trains 
dc  grande  vitesse  [of  high  speed],  from  ten  to  twenty-five  miles 

an  hour,  in  which   one       

sleeps  sitting  up;  and 
the  40  Hommes  ou  8 
Chevaux  [40  men  or  8 
horses]  limited,  from  zero 
to  ten  miles  an  hour,  in 
which  one  sleeps  on  the 
floor.     He  continues: 


fe£ 


H' 

\ 
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PRESIDENT  DESCHANEL  FELL  FROM  THIS  WINDOW, 
Because  he  violated  French  custom  and  tried  to  get  some  fresh  air  at  night. 


"The  feat  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Re- 
public the  other  night, 
when  he  fell  from  his 
train  head  first  into  the 
Department  of  Loiret 
and  survived  to  tell  the 
tale,  would  be  entirely 
explicable  if  he  had 
been  riding  on  a  40- 
Hommes  Limited.  There 
are  few  ways  in  which 
one  can  not  descend 
from  these  trains  in  per- 
fect safety.  It  woidd  be 
possible,  if  one's  rab- 
bit's-foot  was  working, 
to  fall  safely  also  from 
a  train  de  grande  vitesse. 
It  is  the  fact  that  he  was 

riding  in  a  private,  Presidential  wagon-lit  that  lifts  his  adventure 
into  the  realm  of  the  miraculous.  The  communique  from  Paris 
assuring  the  world  that  Mr.  Deschanel  will  suffer  no  ill  effects 
from  his  mishap  permits  one,  without  violence  to  the  proprieties, 
to  speculate  on  the  manner  in  which  it  came  about  and  why. 

"Next  to  pommes  de  terre  frites  [fried  potatoes]  and  vin  rouge 
[red  wine],  the  ranking  French  institution  is  undoubtedly  the  belief 
that  sleeping  in  a  car  with  a  window  open  is,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  followed  by  rheumatism  or  sudden  death.  The 
only  bitter  feeling  that  developed  between  the  Americans  and 
their  French  comrades  is  traceable  to  night  trips  in  which  the 
two  nationalities  disputed  over  the  proper  function  of  the 
compartment  window — the  dough-boys  fighting  to  keep  it  open 
and  the  French  fighting  to  keep  it  shut.  There  is  an  apocryphal 
story  of  an  R.  T.  O.  whose  duties  kept  him  moving  up  and 
down  the  P.  L.  M.  road,  who  never  started  on  a  trip  without 
a  supply  of  tenpenny  nails.  As  soon  as  he  entered  a  vacant 
compartment  he  let  down  the  window  and  dropt  a  nail  into  the 
window  groove,  thereby  forestalling  all  future  argument. 

"It  appears  that  President  Deschanel  was  not  entirely  free 
from  the  national  superstition  concerning  fresh  air.  He  was 
indisposed,  so  he  closed  every  opening  in  his  compartment. 
Finding  later  in  the  night  that  the  room  was  stuffy,  he  under- 
took to  open  a  window.  As  usual  it  was  stuck.  Then,  without 
warning,  it  opened  and,  under  the  momentum  imported  by  the 
train's  rush  around  a  sharp  bend,  Mr.  Deschanel  was  catapulted 
head  first  through  the  opening  slam  into  a  providential  bank 
of  sand.  It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  section-hand  he  en- 
countered an  hour  and  a  half  later  refused  to  believe  that  the 
foot-sore,  bunged-up,  bare-headed  person  in  silk  pajamas  was 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  took  him  in  charge 
as  a  suspicious  character. 

"Other  explanations  of  Mr.  Deschanel's  accident  have  been 
advanced,  but  the  fresh-air  theory  will  appeal  to  members  of 
the  American  Legion  as  the  most  plausible.  It  is  altogether 
unlikely  that  the  train  would  have  gone  off  and  left  President 
Deschanel  sitting  in  the  sand  if  he  had  gone  to  bed  with  his 
window  open." 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  SUBSTITUTION,  which  used  to 
rage  in  American  drug-stores,  is  now  rife  in  the  German 
machinery  market.  "Guaranteed  prewar  material" 
is  now  a  frequent  statement  in  German  advertisements,  we  are 
told  by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Iron  Age  (New  York). 
Tricks  of  substitution  learned  during  the  war,  when  the  absence 
of  the  real  articles  made  substitution  imperative,  have  not  been 
unlearned,  in  many  instances,  since  the  armistice.  Builders  of 
machinery  are  now  realizing,  the  correspondent  says,  that  altho 
Germans  may  have  become  used  to  concrete  for  iron  and  wood 

for  metal,  others  have 

not  learned  to  appreci- 
ate these  alterations,  and 
that  "prewar  material" 
must  positively  be  used 
if  the  makers  desire  to 
take  part  in  foreign  com- 
merce. Most  of  the  sub- 
stitutes, we  are  told,  will 
doubtless  disappear  with 
the  influx  of  raw  ma- 
terials from  abroad,  altho 
there  are  indications  that 
some  have  been  really 
successful  and  may  hold 
their  places  by  the  side 
of  the  real  thing,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  still 
upward  trend  of  prices. 
Some  of  the  substitutes. 
are  thus  described: 

"During  the  course  of 
the  war  the  German 
machine  industry  was 
up  against  the  problem 
of  providing  suitable  substitutes  for  the  manufacture  of  parts 
formerly  made  of  steel,  brass,  bronze.  Practically  every  avail- 
able ounce  of  metals  was  commandeered  by  the  munitions  works. 
Every  possible  substitute  was  given  a  chance,  and  among  the 
various  industries  that  contributed  toward  relieving  the  situa- 
tion by  supplying  substitute  materials  the  building  trade  and 
the  building-materials  industry  ranked  foremost.  The  magnesite 
compound  which,  for  instance,  in  prewar  times  had  been  used 
with  excellent  results  as  a  substitute  for  board  flooring,  beams, 
slabs,  joists,  etc.,  proved  very  satisfactory  in  the  manufacture  of 
file-handles,  small  levers,  machine  handles,  knobs,  and  so  on,  as 
well  as  of  friction  plates  and  disks. 

"Real  marble,  formerly  used  for  switchboards,  was  replaced 
by  a  cement-asbestos  composition  or  marble  impastation,  the 
latter  being  composed  of  marble  cement,  Portland  cement, 
magnesite  cement,  and  gypsum,  while  a  similar  impastation  was 
advantageously  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  many  parts 
required  by  the  electrotechnical  industry.  Soapstone  (steatite) 
and  porcelain  were  in  many  cases  substituted  by  serpentine  stone, 
while  artificial  slate  came  in  very  handy  for  the  manufacture  of 
switchboards. 

"Asbestos,  of  which  there  was  a  great  scarcity,  made  room  for 
slag  wool.  Extensive  experiments  carried  out  with  a  view  of 
producing  artificial  grinding  materials  showed  that  tungsten 
combinations  were  well  adapted  for  the  desired  purpose  and 
artificial  grindstones  and  millstones  made  of  a  magnesite  com- 
position with  an  addition  of  hard  grinding  materials  are  claimed 
to  have  proved  a  success. 

"Furthermore,  the  experience  gained  with  concrete  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cast  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  large  machine  parts 
subject  to  pressure  only  has  been  fully  taken  advantage  of  by 
machine-builders  with  the  result  that  concrete  is  now  increasingly 
used  for  the  aforementioned  purpose,  special  machines  having 
been  designed  for  casting  the  parts.  That  wood  proved  its 
serviceableness  in  numerous  cases  goes  without  saying,  having 
been  especially  employed  for  substituting  cast  iron  in  small 
machines. 

"With   the    lifting    of   the  blockade  and   the  conclusion  of 
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peace,  Germany  is  now  once  more  in  a  position  to  purchase,  as 
far  as  her  depreciated  currency  permits,  foreign  raw  manerials,  of 
which  her  industries  stand  in  great  need.  A  good  many  of  the 
substitutes  hitherto  employed  will  gradually  disappear,  making 
room  for  'the  real  thing,'  tho  there  are  indications  that  in  view 
of  the  upward  procession  of  prices  for  metals  manufacturers  will 
probably  retain  for  some  time  to  come  those  substitutes  that 
have  proved  an  unqualified  success." 


I 


BRITISH   TEETH 

THAT  DRY  CHAMPAGNE  is  an  excellent  mouth- 
wash; that  Jewish  children  have  better  teeth  than 
Gentiles,  and  that  uncooked  food  will  cleanse  the  teeth — 
these  and  other  interesting  asser- 
tions were  made,  according  to  a  re- 
port in  The  Times  (London)  during 
a  three  days'  conference  on  the  pre- 
vention of  diseases  of  the  teeth,  held 
recently  in  Manchester,  England. 
Says  the  Times  correspondent: 

' '  There  was  agreement  among  the 
experts  on  the  origin  of  decayed 
teeth,  tho  all  were  not  as  emphatic 
as  Dr.  .J.  Sim  Wallace,  late  lecturer 
on  dental  surgery  and  pathology  at 
the  London  Hospital,  in  declaring 
that  the  one  and  only  cause  was 
the  action  on  the  exterior  enamel 
of  the  tooth  of  acid  formed  by 
bacteria  from  carbohydrate  food- 
stuffs. Dr.  James  Wheatley,  for 
one,  was  unwilling  to  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  predisposing  causes. 
Dr.  Sim  Wallace  said  that  starchy 
and  sugary  foods  tended  to  set  up 
decay  unless  counteracted  by  phys- 
iological means.  Eating  uncooked 
fruit  was  a  means  of  making  the 
mouth  physiologically  clean.  'If,' 
he  said,  'you  examine  the  mouth  of 
a  child  of  seven  or  thirteen  years  of 
age  half  an  hour  after  it  has  eaten 
a  piece  of  chocolate  you  will  see  the 
crevices  that  are  going  to  be  filled 
by  the  dentist  filled  with  chocolate.' 
Cocoa  and  chocolate  were  not  bever- 
ages for  cleansing  the  mouth,  but 
tea  and  coffee  and  beer  were.  Dry 
champagne  was  an  excellent  mouth- 
wash. Both  Sir  William  Milligan 
and  Dr.  Sim  Wallace  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Jewish  children 
have  better  teeth  than  Gentile 
children.  This  was  attributed  to 
differences  in  diet  and  principally 
to  the  use  of  oil  by  the  Jew  instead 
of  sugar.  Dr.  Wheatley,  the  County 
and  School  Medical  Officer  for 
Shropshire,  produced  a  record  of 
investigations  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  that  county  showing  that 
the  restriction  of  the  sugar  supply 
during  the  war,  the  altered  character 

of  the  bread,  and  the  reduced  consumption  of  milk  had  been 
accompanied  by  a  remarkable  diminution  of  dental  caries. 
The  speakers  vied  with  each  other  to  find  expressions  strong 
enough  to  describe  the  state  of  the  nation's  teeth.  'Compared 
with  my  experience  in  America  and  Canada,'  said  Colonel 
Adam,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Liverpool  University,  'the  people  in 
England  reveal  to  their  medical  attendant  a  perfectly  ghastly 
series  of  decayed  fangs.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  like  the  varie- 
gated golden  smile  which  too  often  confronts  one  in  America. 
but  it  provides  abundant  evidence  of  the  care  that  has  been 
taken.'  Colonel  Adam  drew  particular  attention  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  dental  service  in  this  country  and  the  large 
number  of  unqualified  practitioners.  The  conference  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Food  Education  Society,  an  association  seeking 
to  ascertain  the  diet  that  will  best  promote  pul>lic  health." 


TREATING    A    SMALL    TREE. 

The  chestnut-trees  in  this  orchard  were  infected  with  the 
chestnut  blight,  and  it  was  desired  to  find  if  the  fungus 
under  the  bark  could  not  be  killed  by  chemicals,  without 
injury  to  the  tree.  As  the  tree  absorbed  the  solution  it 
was  siphoned  out  of  the  jar  through  the  tube.  A  glass 
jar  containing  the  chemical  solution  was  hung  in  the 
branches  and  connected  by  rubber  tubing  with  a  glass 
tube  inserted  in  a  small  hole  made  through  the  bark  of  the 
trunk.  Tliis  hole  hi  the  bark  had  to  be  made  under  cover 
of  a  liquid,  otherwise  air  clogged  the  vessels  of  the  wood 
and  tho  solution  would  not  be  drawn  into  the  tree.  A 
clamp  held  the  glass  tube  tightly  against  the  tree.  Larger 
trees  required  several  containers  and  points  of  injection. 


HOW   TO   DOCTOR   A   SICK   TREE 

s  ANY  FORM  OF  DISEASE  due  to  bacteria  a  cure  may  be 
Heeled  by  employing  a  poison  strong  enough  to  kill  the 
jerm,  but  not  strong  enough  to  injure  the  patient.  This 
applies  to  plants  as  to  animals,  and  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
'•medical  treatment"  of  trees.  Dr.  Caroline  Kumbold,  pathol- 
ogist of  the  United  stales  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  tells  us  in 
American  Forestry  (Washington)  that  this  sort  of  treatment  is  a 
favorite,  resort  of  quacks  and  must  be  adopted  with  care.  She 
relates  experiments  of  her  own  to  control  the  chestnut  blight  by 
this  method,  which  were  only  partially  successful.  The  bacteria 
of  the  blight  were  killed,  to  be  sure,  and  the  trees  restored  to 

health,  but  they  were  open  to  in- 
fection again  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, so  that  the  method  is  not 
of  much  value  in  an  infected  region. 
It  does  open  up  interesting  possi- 
bilities, however,  and  the  methods 
and  limitation  of  the  medicinal 
treatment  of  trees  were  studied 
with  care,  so  that  they  might  be 
available  in  other  cases.  Writes 
Dr.  Rumbold: 

"The  usual  method  of  combating 
tree  diseases  is  through  the  external 
application  of  sprays  and  fertilizers 
or  by  cutting  out  and  burning  dis- 
eased parts  or  entire  trees.  Many 
parasitic  fungi  grow  so  deeply  un- 
derneath the  bark  of  a  tree  that 
any  external  treatment  is  ineffec- 
tive. This  is  the  case  with  chestnut 
blight,  or  the  chestnut-bark  disease, 
as  it  is  more  properly  called.  .  .  . 
In  1911  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
appointed  a  special  commission  to 
conduct  scientific  investigations  to 
determine  the  cause  of  chestnut 
blight,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
mediately to  attack  the  epidemic  by 
every  means  that  seemed  to  afford 
any  possibility  of  checking  or  delay- 
ing it.  In  connection  with  other 
lines  of  experimental  work  carried 
on  by  this  commission,  the  writer 
was  employed  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  controlling  the  disease 
by  injecting  chemical  solutions  into 
chestnut-trees.  In  1913  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Com- 
mission advised  the  Governor  to 
discontinue  its  work  because  the 
blight  had  advanced  too  far  into 
the  State  to  make  control  practi- 
cable with  the  appropriation  avail- 
able at  that  time.  During  the  next 
two  years  the  writer  continued  the 
injection  experiments  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

"The  problem  has  been  to  find  a  chemical  agent  which  would 
kill  the  fungus  that  causes  the  blight,  when  a  solution  was  intro- 
duced into  a  tree.  The  first  difficulty  encountered  was  in 
getting  the  tree  thoroughly  injected  with  any  kind  of  liquid. 
The  sap  of  a  tree  does  not  circulato  like  the  blood  of  an  animal. 
The  wood  of  a  tree  contains  numerous  vessels  or  tubelike  cells, 
through  which  the  crude  Bap  is  conducted  to  the  leaves,  to  be 
manufactured  into  food  which  returns  to  the  roots  and  other 
living  parts  through  the  inner  bark.  A  substance  in  solution 
follows  a  vertical  path  up  the  tree  through  those  vessels  in  the 
sap-wood  that  are  close  to  the  place  of  injection.  It  can  also 
descend  through  those  vessels,  but  in  all  of  this  there  is  lacking 
thai  persistent  passing  and  return  of  a  stream,  such  as  the  blood 
stream,  which  constantly  bathes  the  cells  of  the  animal  body. 
This  path  in  the  tree  through  which  the  injected  solution  passes 
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usually  is  but  little  wider  than  the  hole  through  which  il  is  in- 
jected. Besides  this,  the  Avails  of  the  tubular  cells  act  like,  blot- 
ling-paper,  with  the  result  that  the  farther  the  solution  passes 
from  the  point  of  injection  the  weaker  it  becomes.  So,  in  order 
to  inject  a  tree  evenly  on  all  sides,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
number  of  injections  on  different  sides  of  the  trunk,  and  even 
on  the  limbs.  This  means  that  many  quarts  of  a  very  dilute 
chemical  solution  must  be  put  into  a  tree  if  the  chemical  is  to 
reach  all  portions  of  the  tree.  Were  one  to  uses  only  a  small 
amount  of  concentrated  solution,  it  would  kill  the  cells  of  the 
tree  near  the  injection  hole  and  would  not  reach  other  parts. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk  and 
filling  it  with  strong  chemical  in  either  solid  or  liquid  form  is  not 
likely  to  benefit  a  tree." 

Holes  through  the  bark  for  injection  had  to  be  made  under 
cover  of  a  liquid.  If  air  enters  before  injection  or  with  the 
solution,  air-bubbles  will  clog  the  vessels  and  prevent  the  solu- 
tion's being  absorbed.  It  may  seem  odd  that  a  tree  whose  trunk 
is  peppered  with  injection-holes  is  not  seriously  injured  by  such 
treatment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Rumbold  says,  trees  with 
which  the  experiments  were  made  did  not  suffer  from  this  cause. 
Only  small  holes  were  made  and  were  afterward  filled  with 
clean  graft  ing  wax.  A  callus  growth  quickly  closed  up  the  wound, 
forcing  out  the  wax  plug.  By  the  end  of  three  years  there  was 
not  even  a  scar  to  show  where  the  injection  had  been  made. 
We  read  further: 

"The  idea  of  introducing  chemical  substances  into  plants 
is  more  than  two  centuries  old.  The  first  report  on  tree-in- 
jection for  purposes  of  medication  was  published  by  a  Russian 
scientist  in  1894.  This  was  followed  by  scattered  work  in 
America,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Some  successful  re- 
sults were  reported;  but  in  the  main  the  effect  of  injected  solu- 
tions was  not  beneficial  or  the  results  were  inconclusive.  The 
most  practical  method  was  contained  in  the  Russian  publica- 
tions, and  the  Russian  method  of  introducing  solutions  was  used 
in  the  beginning  of  the  chestnut  experiments.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, an  easier  and  less  expensive  method  was  developed,  in  which 
the  apparatus  could  be  quickly  adjusted  to  the  trunk  and  left 
for  twelve  hours  or  more  without  further  attention.  On  small 
trees,  a  glass  container  holding  the  solution  to  be  injected  was 
hung  on  a  branch  of  the  tree.  The  solution  was  led  to  the  point 
of  injection  by  a  rubber  tube  in  the  end  of  which  was  a  piece  of 
small  glass  tubing  which  was  inserted  into  the  injection-hole. 
The  glass  tube  was  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  perforated  rubber 
cork,  which  in  turn  was  prest  tightly  against  the  tree-trunk  by 
a  clamp,  thus  preventing  leakage.  This  apparatus  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  A  variation  of  this  method  was 
used  on  large  trees 

"It  was  found  that  all  kinds  of  chemicals  in  solution  could  be 
introduced  into  the  trunks,  provided  there  was  sufficient  trans- 
piration (evaporation  of  moisture)  from  the  leaves  to  keep  the 
sap  moving.  The  transpiration  was  greatest  in  the  case  of  chest- 
nut-trees when  they  were  in  full  leaf  and  the  day  was  sunshiny, 
dry,  and  a  breeze  was  blowing.  On  cold,  rainy  days  the  trees 
took  up  very  little  of  the  injected  solutions.  The  season  of  the 
year  caused  a  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  solution  absorbed 
by  a  tree,  and  also  as  to  the  part  of  the  tree  where  the  injected 
chemical  went.  For  instance,  if  a  lithium  solution  was  injected 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  nuts  were  ripening,  a  large  amount  of 
lithium  collected  in  the  fruits  and  in  the  ends  of  the  fruiting 
branches.  In  the  early  spring,  when  the  leaves  were  unfolding 
and  growing,  the  lithium  spread  through  the  tree  and  less  of  the 
chemical  reached  the  leaves.  In  Pennsylvania,  June  was  the 
best  month  for  injection  so  far  as  the  rate  of  intake  was  con- 
cerned; then  July, May,  August, September,  October,  and  April. 
The  rate  of  intake  varied  more  in  April,  May.  and  June  than  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  months.  .  .  .  The  average  amount  of 
solution  absorbed  through  a  single  injection-hole  by  an  orchard 
chestnut-tree  fifteen  I'eet  high  and  with  a  wide,  rounded  1<  p 
ranged  from  one-fourth  pint  per  day  in  April  to  three-fifths  pint 
per  day  in  June.  But  there  are  records  of  three  and  nearly  four 
quarts  of  solution  passing  through  an  injection-hole  one-fourth 
inch  in  diameter  in  twenty  hours.  Chemical  solutions,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  were  absorbed  more  readily  than  the  pure 
water.  Also,  the  more  concentrated  flic  solutions  of  chemicals, 
the  more  rapidly  they  were  absorbed.      In  several  cases,  lithium 


injected  int.)  tin  trunk  could  be  detected  ten  hours  later  in  the 
leaves  of  branches  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 

"Fifty-six  organic  and  inorganic  substances  in  solution  were 
injected.  The  trees  used  in  the  experiments  were  orchard  trees, 
for  the  most  part  Paragon  scions  grafted  on  native  chestnut 
stock,  but  some  trees  growing  under  forest  conditions  were  also 
injected.  Most  of  the  trees  were  already  infected  with  the 
chestnut-bark  disease.  The  cankers  were  outlined  with  paint 
at  the  time  the  chemicals  were  injected  into  the  trees,  so  that  an 
accurate  record  of  the  effect  of  the  chemical  on  the  fungus  was 
obtained.  The  war  interrupted  this  work  before  it  had  gone 
further  than  to  show  interesting  indications.  In  the  case  of 
diseased  chestnut-trees  injected  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months  with  dilute  solutions  of  lithium  carbonate  and  lithium 
hydroxid,  the  fungus  causing  the.  blight  was  cheeked  in  its 
growth  and  the  trees  started  to  form  a  callus  at  the  edge  of  the 
canker.  In  some  cases  this  callus  growth  resulted  in  so  com- 
pletely cutting  off  the  diseased  tissue  from  the  rest  of  the  tree 
that  the  diseased  portion  dried  out  and  could  be  picked  off  like 
any  other  dead  bark.  However,  the  lithium  was  gradually 
eliminated  from  the  tissues  of  such  trees  and  they  were  then  sub- 
ject to  reinfection  by  the  disease.  Thus,  the  success  in  con- 
trolling the  blight  has  so  far  been  only  to  find  a  temporary  check. 

"The  results  of  these  experiments  indicate  that  there  is  a  large 
field  for  further  research  on  the  possibility  of  finding  a  cure  by 
the  injection  method  for  chestnut  blight  and  similar  parasitic 
fungi  that  grow  beneath  the  bark  of  trees. 

"The  subject  is  intensely  interesting  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
further  explored  in  the  future.  In  the  meantime,  owners  of 
chestnut  and  other  valuable  shade  trees  should  know  that 
itinerant  'tree  doctors,'  who  claim  wonderful  curative  powers 
for  mysterious  substances  inserted  into  trees,  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  successful  in  achieving  that  which  years  of  careful 
scientific  research  have  failed  to  produce.  This  statement  is  not 
intended  to  reflect  on  trained  men  who  are  conducting  legitimate 
tree-surgery  operations,  but  is  directed  against  those  'quacks' 
who  prey  on  the  ignorance  of  shade-tree  owners  by  selling  worth- 
less 'remedies'  at  fabulous  prices.  Such  persons  not  only  get 
their  money  through  fraudulent  representations,  but  frequently 
cause  death  or  serious  injury  to  a  valuable  tree." 


A    SIGN    OF    RAILROAD    DEMORALIZATION— A  man  on 

the  road  between  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  recently  stopt,  says  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  Iron  Trade  Review  (Cleveland),  to  let  a 
long  line  of  trucks  pass  by  in  the  direction  of  Pittsburg.  Inquiry 
developed  the  fact  that  these  were  loaded  with  paving  material 
which  was  going  into  a  large  paving  job  in  Pittsburg.  The 
writer  says  in  comment: 

"Paving  brick  is  a  relatively  low-priced  commodity.  If  the 
trucks  had  been  loaded  with  steel  or  automobile-tires  or  almost 
any  commodity  whose  manufacturing  cost  is  relatively  great  in 
comparison  with  the  transportation  charges,  this  would  not  have 
seemed  so  strange,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  transport  paving 
material  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg,  certainly  the  railroads 
are  in  a  deplorable  condition  of  unserviceability.  A  railroad 
man,  commenting  upon  this  question,  recently  said  that  as  a 
rule  people  have  no  conception  of  the  problem  before  the  rail- 
roads to-day  or  of  the  seriousness  of  the  tangle  which  has  actually 
developed.  The  problem  is  here,  and  the  sooner  the  public 
understands  its  various  ramifications  the  sooner  will  some  remedy 
be  effected.  The  truck  seems  to  be  the  only  solution  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  who  attempt  to  combat  the  situation.  Manu- 
facturers are  operating  fleets  of  trucks  between  Detroit  or  other 
Middle-Western  points  and  New  England  in  an  effort  to  haul 
raw  and  finished  material  to  and  from  automobile  plants  so  that 
tires,  motors,  and  accessories  can  be  kept  moving  to  insure  the 
continuous  production  of  more  trucks  and  cai's.  Here  again  is 
the  vicious  circle.  In  order  to  operate  trucks,  gasoline  is  required, 
and  already  the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  United  States  is  ex- 
ceeding production.  The  country's  great  systems  of  railroads  are 
here,  built  up  at  tremendous  cost.  They  are  part  of  the  national 
wealth  and  constitute  a  well-established  public  utility  which 
must  be  operated  efficiently  if  total  collapse  is  to  be  avoided. 
In  most  cases  1he  truck  can  not  be  considered  a  permanent 
economic  substitute  for  the  railroad-car.  The  solution  lies 
deeper.  Increased  equipment  and  improved  moi'ale  are  needed 
in  the  railroad  organizations." 
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THE  MORAL  LET-DOWN  following  a  war  supposedly 
fought  to  lift  the  world  to  higher  levels  engages  the 
concern  not  only  of  preachers  and  poets,  but  now  of 
college  presidents  giving  parting  counsel  to  their  graduates 
going  out  into  life.  In  the  unfulfilled  dream  which  the  war- 
years  have  bequeathed  us  Dr.  Hibben,  of  Princeton,  points  to  a 
"decadence  far-reaching  and  disastrous";  and  we  are  "weakly 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  ruled  by  the  Goddess  of  Folly,  slaves  in 
her  domain  to  the  fashion  of  the  hour."  Reference  is  here 
made  to  such  unaoademic  matters  as  "the  modern  dress,  the 
modern  dance,  the  modem  music,  and  modem  manners." 
?oung  womanhood  also  shares  in  this  catalog  of  snares,  for  about 
her  is  "no  longer  the  aura  of  mystery  ...  at  once  her  defense 
and  her  glory."  The  address  as  reported  at  considerable  length 
in  the  daily  press  contained  such  words  as  these: 

"To-day  I  have  particularly  in  mind  the  danger  of  a  loss  to 
you  of  something  of  incalculable  value.  It  is  not  the  danger  of 
missing  something  which  you  have  never  experienced,  but  of 
losing  that  which  you  have  already  possest.  That  possession 
you  shared  in  common  with  us  all  during  the  years  of  1017  and 
1918.  There  came  to  you  then  a  peculiar  elevation  of  spirit, 
when  the  world  suddenly  awakened  to  a  realization  that  there 
was  a  cause  to  defend  challenging  one's  loyalty  and  commanding 
one's  devotion,  and  that  there  was  something  to  believe  in, 
something  to  fight  for,  and  something  even  to  die  for.  There  was 
no  one  of  us  who  failed  to  experience  this  moral  and  spiritual 
exhilaration.  In  those  days  we  lived  on  the  high  places  of  the 
earth  and  saw  the  vision  and  dreamed  the  dream  of  a  new  order 
of  things  in  the  world.  The  words  'Duty,  Sacrifice,  Service,' 
were  often  on  our  lips  and  constantly  in  our  thoughts.  More 
than  that,  they  were  actually  illustrated  in  the  lives  of  most  of 
the  men  now  before  me.  The  cause  itself  has  been  vindicated 
by  arms,  but  its  ideals  have  not  been  realized  as  yet  in  the  days 
of  peace.     Too  soon  we  are  tempted  to  forget  past  allegiance  and 

loyalty.  ,    , 

"We  had  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  war  would  he  wuollv 
beneficent,  and  that  in  the  new  world,  so  dearly  bought,  it  would 
he  easier  for  one  to  do  that  which  was  right,  and  that  every 
circumstance  and  condition  of  life  would  be  conducive  to  a  nobler 
mode  of  living,  to  a  glorified  view  of  duty  and  of  opportunity,  and 
to  a  wider  scope  for  a  manifestation  of  that  which  is  highest  in  man. 

"Instead  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  dream,  we  have  come  to  feel 
t  he  deadening  effect  of  a  violent  reaction.  We  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  sink  to  lower  levels  of  aspiration  and  endeavor.  About 
us  is  a  world  of  confusion  and  turmoil,  and  under  the  spell  of  a 
general  moral  laxity  we  are  groping  in  the  dark  for  the  ray  oi 
light  which  we  have  not  yet  discovered.  In  the  industrial  world 
there  are  underproduction,  restless  discontent,  and  unscrupulous 
profiteering.  The  high  cost  of  living  is  not  combated  by  thrift, 
hut  rather  by  reckless  extravagance. 

"Self-interest  and  self-indulgence  have  suddenly  asserted 
themselves.  The  very  world  itself  has  grown  smaller  in  our 
minds  since  the  fall  of  19 IS.  We  have  become  cowardly  in  the 
fa<-f  of  evident  responsibility,  and  there  are  many  who  are  quite 
readv  to  limit  our  national  obligations  to  the  shores  o  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  and  selfishly  to  say  to  all  the  peoples  ot 
the  world,  'Henceforth,  we  are  determined  to  live  unto  ourselves. 

"There  is  the  danger  of  a  lessening  if  not  a  loss  of  the  old-turn 
reverence  for  womanhood.  There  is  no  longer  an  aura  ol 
mvstery  about  the  young  woman  to-day,  a  mystery  at  once-  her 
defense  and  her  glory,  and  whenever  in  the  history  of  the  race 
this  divine  prerogative  of  womanhood  is  lightly  regarded  or 
recklessly  scorned,  it  has  always  proved  a  symptom  of  decadence 
far-reaching  and  disastrous.  Every  age  of  moral  and  spiritual 
progress  in  the  history  of  any  people  has  always  been  an  age  ol 
rhivalry,  in  which  womanhood  has  nol  only  been  respected  hut 
revered." 


President  Richmond,  of  Union  College,  and  Chancellor  Day, 
of  Syracuse,  struck  much  the  same  notes  in  their  annual  ad- 
dresses.    Says  the  former: 

•There  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  for  the  moment,  at 
least,  we  have  reacted  to  a  lower  level.     The  magnificent   spirit 
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PRESIDENT    HIBBEN,    OF    PRINCETON, 

Who  charges  that   "under  the  spell  of  a  general  moral  laxity''  we 
are  "groping  in  the  dark  of  self-interest   and  self-indulgence." 


called  out  by  the  demands  for  saci-.c  ai..l  heroism  has  fiattei  e 
out  into  a  passion  for  self-indulgence  and  a  mean  competition  ol 
•-•reed.  It  is  a  passing  phase  We  have  too  much  faith  m 
human  nature  to  believe  that  we  shall  not  recover.  But  we 
must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  world  over  the  mass 
of  men  and  women  are  in  the  mood  to  barter  their  spiritual 
inheritance  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

"If  we  think  for  a  moment  that  the  confusion  into  which  this 
world  has  been  thrown  is  to  be  straightened  out  by  the  devices 
of  economists  or  by  the  manipulation  of  political  experts  we  are 
making  a  hideous  mistake.  It  will  he  done,  if  it  is  done  at  all 
as  it  was  don.  in  the  beginning  when  the  Spirit  ot  Cod  brooded 
ever  the  face  of  the  deep  and  hrought  an  ordered  world  out  of 
chaos." 

Dr.  Day  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  life  of  to-day  the  peculiar 
and  striking  feature  is  that   "service,  public  spirit,  the  common 

good"  make  no  appeal.     He  presents  a  reversal  of  a  popular 

shihholeth: 

"When  the  average  workingman  can  earn  the  living  of  seven 
daysintwo.it  is  a  great  temptation  to  loaf  four  days,     It  is  nol 
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the  rich  oppressing  the  poor.     It  is  the  poor  oppressing  hoth  the 
poor  and  the  rich.      It  is  getting  money  on  false  pretenses. 

"1  would  move  an  amendment  on  the  profiteer-price  law: 
Fine  the  man  who  pays  three  times  more  than  he  can  afford  to 
pay.  And  if  you  are  going  to  fine  the  traders  for  charging  too 
much,  fine  the  mechanic  and  workingman  for  exacting  three 
times  what  their  labor  is  worth  simply  because  they  can  get  it." 

Yale  had  already  anticipated  this  use  of  the  commencement 
season  for  homilies  upon  our  national  life  in  pronouncements 
by  her  dean,  Frederick  Schutz  Jones,  whose  Avords  were  taken 
down  for  the  New  York  World  by  John  Farrar.  "Pleasure, 
hysteria,  inability  to  concentrate,  self-indulgence,  and  degener- 


DEAN    JONES,    OF    YALE, 


Who  charges  that   parents    leave  the  bringing-up  of  their  children 
mainly  to  Divine  Providence. 


ating  ideals  are  possessing  the  youth  of  the  country,"  he  declares, 
laying  the  main  responsibility  upon  parents  in  their  neglect  of 
home  education.     Says  the  Dean: 

"It  is  astonishing  how  much  faith  many  parents  have  that 
Divine  Providence  will  bring  up  their  children.  They  are 
becoming  more  and  more  indulgent,  There  is  no  longer  insistence 
on  the  sacredness  of  the  moral  code.  When  something  is  twisted 
in  a  boy's  life,  if  he  gives  you  his  full  confidence,  you  may  be 
practically  sure  that  his  trouble  can  be  traced  to  some  peculiarity, 
neglect,  or  blindness  in  his  home  training.  Unfortunately  the 
training  of  parents  is  not  always  negative;  the  blind  imparting  of 
worldly  ambitions  is  too  characteristic  of  the  American  family. 

"As  I  sit  in  this  offh-e  1  suppose  thai  1  see  fathers  and  mothers 
at  their  best.  Anxious,  loving,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their 
boys;  even  the  most  worldly  of  them  are  at  the  moment  real 
parents,  willing  to  undergo  any  hardships  for  (lie  future  of  their 
children.  Far  too  often,  however,  their  blind  ambitions  show 
They  want  their  boy  to  enjoy  social  and  financial  success.  They 
accept  moral  delinquencies  with  little  more  than  a  formal  pro- 
test. When  a  boy  is  called  to  this  office  for  a  reprimand  I  not 
infrequently  get  the  reply,  'But,  sir,  they  don't  say  anything  to 
me  when  I  do  that  at  home.' 

"It  is  a  more  subtle  influence,  I  believe,  that  is  bringing  about 
the  decay  of  the  national  conscience.  It  is  the  acquiescence  of 
parents  to  the  loosening  standards  of  morality.  In  that  fact 
we  face  a  dangerous  and  terrifying  progression.  The  children  of 
to-day  are  the  parents  of  to-morrow.     Will  they  in  turn  acqui- 


esce to  continually  lowering  standards?     What  will  then  be  the 
result?     So-called  modern  'liberty'  is  fast  approaching  license 
It  seems  to  me  at  times  that  the  very  core  of  our  civilization  is 
at  stake. 

"The  crazy  seeking  after  gaiety,  the  rush  of  social  activity,  the 
liberty  between  man  and  woman,  increase  in  dishonesty  and  in 
all  forms  of  crime  and  nervous  disease— these  are  not  confined 
to  our  youth  or  our  college  towns,  to  our  cities  or  to  any  one 
class  of  society.     They  are  nation-wide  and  world-wide." 

Dean  Jones  admits  that  these  symptoms  may  be  "after- 
war  mania, "  but  he  insists  that  they  began  to  show  themselves 
before  the  war: 

"Such  tendencies  are  perhaps  more  easily  observed  in  the 
young,  and  the  change  was  at  first  more  noticeable  in  young 
girls  than  in  men,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  come  about 
gradually  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  largely  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  dancing  craze,  the  automobile, 'and  the  moving 
]  ttcture.  The  parents  of  the  country  were  not  courageous  enough 
to  take  a  definite  stand  against  the  increasing  gaiety,  and  hence 
the  result. 

(  "About  eight  or  nine  years  ago  the  popular  vogue  of  the 
new  dances  commenced.  Right  then  was  the  beginning  of 
the  lowering  standards.  At  first  the  more  conservative  parents 
were  obdurate,  but  gradually  they  acquiesced  until  not  only 
do  we  have  the  dance  craze  developed  to  its  nth  degree  but  we 
have  various  other  evils  in  its  train.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
appearance  and  actions  of  the  modern  girl  and  the  growing 

popularity  of  the  'public  dance-hall.' 

"The  morals  of  the  college  man  have,  I  think,  been  in  the  past 
well  above  the  average.     I  believe  this  stiU  to  be  true      That 
does  not  argue  well  for  the  morals  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
We  are  approaching  a  moral  crisis,  nor  do  I  think  we  can  avoid 
it  by  educating. 

"There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  that  we  must  teach  in 
college  first  and  foremost  the  learning  of  books.  In  these  days  I 
would  bend  every  effort  to  the  making  of  good  citizens,  and  by  a 
good  citizen,  I  think  I  mean  'a  man  who  is  master  of  himself, 
earns  his  own  living,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  doing  it  is  of  bene- 
fit to  his  fellow  men.'  " 


GERMANY'S   INTEREST   IN   WAR-BOOKS 


F 


"^ED-UP"  is  L_3  term  that  English  publishers  apply  to 
the  British  puolic  on  the  subject  of  war-books.  The 
fact,  if  not  the  term,  is  practically  repeated  here. 
Overstocks  are  seen  displayed  on  book-store  counters  at  great 
discounts,  and  new  books  are  of  infrequent  appearance.  "We 
want  light  stuff— sentiment,  humor,  no  more  trenches,"  so  a 
publisher  is  quoted  in  the  London  Daily  Mail.  "A  solid  war- 
history,  yes  ...  but  not  for  at  least  two  years!"  Allied  lands 
thus  seem  to  regard  the  war  as  a  closed  incident,  and  have  shut 
the  book.  Not  so  Germany.  Wherever  you  travel  to-day,  says 
the  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Daily  Mail,  "on  every  book- 
stall, in  every  library,  on  every  study-table,  you  will  find  stacks 
of  books  about  the  war.  .  .  .  Everybody,  old,  young,  and  of 
every  class,  is  reading  them  with  passionate  eagerness."  What 
this  fervid  German  interest  in  war-books  may  forebode  the 
writer  does  not  say,  but  the  facts  are  impressive: 

"Within  the  last  month  over  forty  war-books  of  historical 
and  military  importance  have  been  published  in  Germany.  The 
demand  towers  above  the  supply.  As  quickly  as  new  war-books 
appear  their  early  editions  are  sold  out,  Harassed  by  labor 
troubles  and  the  shortage  of  paper,  publishers  are  at  their  wits' 
end  how  to  meet  orders. 

"These  war-books,  of  which  the  stream  seems  unending,  are 
of  various  types,  and  it  is  significant  that  many  greatly  in  demand 
are  highly  technical.  There  are,  of  course,  the  stately  memoirs 
of  still  venerated  generals,  Hindenburg,  Ludendorff,  Liman  von 
Sanders,  and  the  like.  Not  to  have  bought,  read,-  and  inwardly 
digested  these  is  a  direct  sin  against  German  culture. 

'Yet  books  devoid  of  the  immediate  interest  of  personality 
are  selling  almost  as  well.  Two  days  ago,  in  a  Berlin  publisher's 
sanctum,  I  picked  up  a  heavy  volume  devoted  to  the  technical 
work  which  goes  on  behind  an  army  in  the  field,  transport,  sup- 
ply, ammunition,  reserves,  engineer  work,  and  so  forth.  The 
book  was  interleaved  with  maps  and  plans,  and  naturally  costly. 
An  excellent  book  for    the   German   equivalents    to    the   Staff 
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College,  Sandhurst,  and  Woolwich.     'I  can't  produce,'  said  fcho 
publisher,  'a  quarter  of  the  number  I  could  sell.' 

'"But  who  reads  these  highly  technical  works?'  I  asked. 

"'Everybody,'  was  the  reply.  '  If  one  class  more  than  another 
it  is  the  young  men  who  were  just  too  young  to  take  part  in  the 
war  and  are  now  schoolboys,  students,  or  just  launching  out 
into  business.' 

"'Life  is  very  expensive,'  I  said,  'and  so  are  these  books. 
How  can  these  boys  afford  to  buy  them?' 

"'They  stint  themselves  of  clothes  and  amusements,'  he 
answered;  'not  athletic  sports,  but  beer  and  music-halls.  Then 
a  dozen  club  together,  pool  funds,  buy  the  books, 
and  hand  them  round.' 

"There  is  now  appearing  an  enormously  suc- 
cessful series  of  small  monographs  about  the  war. 
Each  action,  however  tiny,  is  closely  analyzed  with 
maps  and  diagrams.  Regimental  histories  are  be- 
ing rapturously  welcomed  all  over  Germany. 

"Draw  what  conclusions  you  will,  one  thing  is 
clear.  Germany  is  determined  to  treasure  up  every 
lesson  of  the  war,  to  examine  the  cause  of  every 
failure;  the  result  of  each  experiment;  to  analyze 
each  plan,  to  judge  each  system,  to  scrutinize  every 
method,  to  record  every  tiling,  to  forget  nothing." 


What  they  have  offered  to  London  is  described  by  Theodore 
Bell  in  the  London  Outlook  as  "a  complex  but  natural  perfec- 
tion," and  most  of  the  London  journals  have  assumed  their  own 
competence  to  test  these  qualities.  It  is,  however,  a  "modified 
rapture"  that  The  Athenaum  exhibits,  considering  that  some 
things  French  must  still  remain  dark  to  British  apprehensions: 

"It  must  be  confessed  that  a  French  company  appearing  in 
London  has  always  something  of  a  walk-over.  There  is  not  the 
least  danger,  to  begin  with,  that  its  real  merits,  whatever  they 


FRENCH   POLISH    ON   BRITISH 
AND   AMERICAN   STAGES 

THE    LACK    OF    SUCCESS    in    the    late 
Madame  Rejane's  American  tours  was  ac- 
counted for,  in  an  article  last  week,  by  the 
fact  that  she  was  too  Parisian  for  the  American 
audience.    In  the  question  of  response  to  a  stimulus 
too  exotic  for  us,  we  might  think  we  measure  up 
with  audiences  in  England;  yet  the  British  papers 
are  at  present  glowing  in  praise  of   the  Guitrys, 
father  and  son,  whose  London  season,  in  a  series  of 
plays  smacking  of  the  essence  of  the  Boulevard, 
has   achieved   a    brilliant  success.      England,  ap- 
parently, has  grown  up  to  the  delicate  art  of  the 
French  stage;    while  our  own  experience  of  recent 
years,  tho  with  players  of  caliber  inferior  to  such 
brilliant  exponents  as  Lucien  and  Sacha  Guitry, 
seems  to  confirm  our  insensibility.     In  spite  of  all, 
rumor  has  it  that  these  same  Guitrys  will  next 
season  make  adventure  of  the  American  stage,  and 
the   Boston    Transcript    overhears    that    the    two 
Frenchmen  believe  they  can  repeat  their  London 
triumphs  here.     The  elder  Guitry  has  already  been 
a  traveler,  having  gone  as  far  afield  from  Paris  as 
Buenos  Aires.     In  Paris  itself  he  achieved  what 
might  be  called  an  international  fame  by  his  per- 
formance of  the  Cock  in  Rostand's  "  Chantecler." 
His  position  on  the  French  stage  has  nevertheless 
been  distinctly  Parisian.     As  The  Transcript  notes: 

"Through  a  theatrical  generation  the  acting  of 

Lucien  Guitry  has  been  a  Parisian  institution— and  institutions 

profit  now  and  then  by  new  contacts.    Year  after  year,  the  Parisian 

public  has  known  and  applauded  Sacha's  comedies  and  smiled 

over  his  humors  and  caprices  variously  exhibited  in  the  arts  of 

the  theater  and  of  living.     It  took  joy  of  the  first  Madame  Sacha 

(Mademoiselle  Lyses) ;    it  has  taken  joy  of  the  second  Madame 

Sacha    (Mademoiselle  Printemps).     Perhaps  it  needs  a  respite. 

Anyhow,  to  London  went  the  Guitrys  the  other  day  for  a  first 

venture  among  English-speaking  folk.     Guitry  p'ere  acted  m  two 

of  Sacha's  plays,  'Pasteur'  and  'Mon  Pere  Avait  Raison';  Sacha 

acted  also  in  four  or  five  of  his  own  comedies,  further  adorned 

by  Mademoiselle  Yvonne.     As   players,   as    playwrights,  they 

succeeded  enormement.     Through  five  weeks  the  fine  flower  of 

London  flocked  nightly  to  the  theater  they  were  tenanting- 

thc  flower  of  fashion,  the  flower  of  the  arts.     Columns  were 

written  in  praise  of  them;    the;  box-office  was  wholly  surrounded 

by  money,  and  prices  ran  high.     In  a  word,  nothing  was  quite  so 

much  the  mode  in  the  summer  theater  as  the  Guitrys." 


From  a  drawing  by  Edmund  Dulac  in  "The  Outlook."  London. 

THE    FRENCH    PLAYERS    WHO    ASTONISH    LONDON. 
They  are  Lucien  Guitry,  supported  by  his  son  Sacha  and  daughter-in-law.  Yvonne 
'  Printemps,  who  are  advertised  to  venture  an  American  tour  next  season. 


are  will  miss  their  due  appreciation  owing  to  any  latent  mis- 
trust or  jealousy  of  'the  foreigner';  that  particular  feature  of 
om  theatrical  tradition  has  happily  entirely  vanished.  Next,  a 
French  company,  besides  its  intrinsic  merits,  has  the  advantage 
of  being  a  change.  Its  good  points  are  not  only  good,  but, 
except  to  those  who  go  often  to  France,  they  are  new.  We  do 
not  most  of  us,  see  enough  French  acting  for  it  to  lose  its  fresh- 
ness Hence  a  temptation  t<>  1"'  just  a  little  more  pleased  by  it 
than  scrupulous  critics  ought  to  be.  This  is  inevitable,  and  not 
too  serious  an  evil.  What  really  is  a  serious  evil,  and  upsetting  to 
criticism,  is  a  certain  factitious  enthusiasm  for  French  ways 
which  always  declares  itself  when  a  Parisian  success  is  brought 
over   here.  . 

"The  impulse  to  let  people  see  as  ostentatiously  as  possi- 
ble thatvou  really  do  appreciate  these  things  (these  naughty 
things)  in  all  t  heir  subtlety  is  to  put  if  in  a  form  as  soothing  as 
possible  to  ill*-  feelings  of  those  of  whom  we  complain— a  kind 
of  vnobiame  that  is  tar  too  prevalent.     It  is  not  good  for  those 
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who  indulge  in  it,  nor  is  it  good  for  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  honored  by  it.  How  are  we  to  find  terms  in  which  to 
praise  Mr.  Sacha  Guitry  when  he  gives  us  something  remark- 
able if  we  are  expected  to  go  into  ecstasies  when  he  shows  us 
tilings  that  are  as  ordinary  as  can  be?''' 

In  their  cases  "no  personal  idiosyncrasies  mar  their  repre- 
sentations," according  to  Mr.  Bell,  who  also  poses  a  query  as 
to  their  effect  on  the  Anglo-Saxon: 

"The  Guitrys,  to  their  natural  observation,  terrifically  cul- 
tivated, have  added  a  faculty  for  entering  into  the  life  of  au- 
nt her.  of  actually  absorbing  the  personality,  not  copying  it.  Their 
plasticity  is  such  that  with  apparently  no  effort  of  the  body  a 
desired  individual  is  evoked.  Salient  features  have  been  sub- 
consciously or  consciously  acquired,  and  are  used  with  an  ex- 
traordinary spirit  of  selection  for  the  dramatic  need  of  the 
particular  moment.  They  reject  the  ambiguous,  but  choose  the 
precise  gesture,  expression,  out  of  many  a  character  might  use, 
to  forward  the  action  and  simplify  the  comprehension  of  the 
play.  They  are  perfect  vehicles  of  emotion,  mental  and  physical. 
And  this  power  comes  from  their  intense  discipline  and  avoid- 
ance of  extraneous  influence.  If  the  English  audiences  can 
receive  this  art  with  manifest  delight,  why  do  they  not  insist 
upon  getting  it  from  their  own  people?" 

In  the  list  of  plays,  which,  by  the  way,  are  all  written  by  the 
son  Sacha,  is  one  called  "Mon  Pere  Avait  Raison"  (My  Father 
Was  Right);  in  this  the  two  appear  and  perform  an  agile  inter- 
change of  part.     Quoting  the  London  Daily  Telegraph: 

"This  play  depends  little  on  its  action  for  its  success;  it  relies 
chiefly  on  the  brilliance  of  its  wit  and  insight.  It  is  (as  the 
translation  from  a  French  note  slipt  into  the  program,  puts  it), 
'the  story  of  a  formula  for  happiness  gained  by  one's  own 
attitude  to  life  which  is  handed  down  by  a  family  from  father 
to  son,  as  one  hands  down  an  heirloom.'  There  we  must  leave 
the  story  of  the  play,  for  any  attempt  to  deal  with  its  intricacies 
clearly  in  detail  would  need  time  for  elaboration  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  a  first-night  notice.  We  are  allowed  to  see  the  'formula' 
in  operation  in  two  successive  generations  of  the  family.  The 
first  act  takes  place  in  1899,  with  Lucien  Guitry  as  Adolphe 
Bellanger  (aged  seventy),  Sacha  Guitry  as  Charles  Bellanger 
(aged  thirty),  and  a  small  boy  as  Maurice  Bellanger  (aged  ten). 
The  second  act  brings  us  forward  to  1919,  wherein  Lucien 
Guitry  takes  the  part  of  Charles,  now  fifty,  and  Maurice  is,  at 
thirty,  the  image  of  his  father  at  the  same  age  in  the  person  of 
Sacha  Guitry.  This  gives  the  elder  Guitry  an  opportunity  of 
playing  two  quite  different  people.  It  is  really  a  memorable 
privilege  to  see  him  first  as  a  hale  and  hearty,  but  creaky, 
septuagenarian,  and  to  watch  him  slough  off  the  twenty  years 
to  play  that  septuagenarian's  son  in  the  next  act.  The  author 
himself  is  not  called  upon  to  display  a  similar  versatility  in 
his  own  two  parts,  for  in  his  case  the  son  has  followed  very 
closely  in  the  father's  footsteps.  To  see  these  three  great  ex- 
ponents of  the  dramatic  art  all  together  is  to  have  brought 
home  more  forcibly  than  ever  the  lesson  that  was  to  be  learned 
from  each  one  separately.  Their  most  wonderful  asset  is  an 
ability  apparently  to  dispense  with  acting  altogether.  They 
make  the  thing  look  so  easy;  just  as  Hobbs  makes  batting 
against  first-class  bowling  look  easy,  or  as  Inman  gives  the 
impression  that  everybody  could  make  a  hundred  breaks  if  they 
only  cared  to  try.  It  is  all  so  simple.  But  it  is  the  simplicity 
of  Paris;  that  is,  the  simplicity  which  is  the  very  last  word  in 
technical  skill.  Mr.  Lucien  Guitry  can  sit  in  his  chair  in  the 
first  act  and  never  move  a  muscle  except  in  his  face,  and  yet  hold 
the  house  spellbound.  Other  men — any  man  -with  personality 
— can  do  that,  perhaps;  yet  there  is  something  different  about  the 
way  this  man  does  it  which  makes  most  others  one  can  think  of 
seem  like  amateurs  beside  him.  We  certainly  have  actors  in 
England  who  are  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  Mr.  Lucien  Guitry;   but  they  are  painfully  few." 

The  Morning  Post  is  so  enthusiastic  about  the  younger  Guitry's 
method  in  writing  his  plays  that,  to  repeat  The  Athenceum,  one 
wonders  why  the  English  "do  not  insist  upon  getting  it"  from 
Iheir  own  playwrights: 

"Mr.  Guitry  is  in  deadly  earnest  about  his  art,  and  that  in  an 
artist  is  the  main  thing.  'If  I  have  perhaps  introduced  some- 
thing new  into  dramatic  art.'  he  said,  it  is.  1  think,  the  care  I 
always  take  never  to  have  on  the  stage  a  character  to  explain  or 
play  the  part  of  chorus,  for  such  r  character  is  always  artificial.' 


Here  speaks  the  craftsman  proud  of  his  craft,  and  his  words  have 
a  special  significance  for  English  ears.  For  there  was,  and  still 
is,  a  tendency  in  some  of  our  dramatists  to  invent  a  personage 
whose  duty  is  to  point  the  moral,  to  explain  the  situation,  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  the  hero  or  the  charms  and  difficulties  of  the  heroine.  Such 
parts  used  to  be  greatly  favored  by  some  of  our  actor  managers, 
and.  tho  they  admirably  succeeded  in  impressing  on  us  their  own 
wisdom,  they  also  succeeded  in  robbing  us  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
fun  of  the  play.  We  can  think  of  more  than  one  masterpiece 
of  recent  years  which  would  have  been  ever  so  much  better  with- 
out the  inclusion  of  that  worldly  old  bore  who  would  do  our 
moralizing  for  us." 

MONEY-RATES   BLOCKADING   CULTURE 

THE  FRUITS  OF  AMERICAN  CULTURE  and,  to  an 
extent,  of  British  also,  are  not  gathered  in  the  European 
fields  as  formerly  was  the  case.  The  rate  of  exchange 
which  tends  to  enrich  us  commercially  is  a  means  of  impoverish- 
ment for  our  authors  whose  work  is  practically  shut  from  the 
Central  nations.  So  acute  has  the  situation  become  that  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Cornell,  and  Chicago  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
to  "open  up  the  old  avenues  of  intellectual  communication." 
From  them  has  issued  an  appeal  to  all  publishing  agencies  "to 
exchange  their  publications  on  the  most  liberal  terms  with  libra- 
ries, publishers,  journals,  and  publishing  institutions  and  socie- 
ties of  all  European  countries,  disregarding  for  the  near  future 
the  question  whether  the  amount  of  printed  matter  received  in 
exchange  corresponds." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  lays  the  situation  bare  in  tins 
summary: 

"An  organization  called  the  Anglo-American  University 
Library  in  Central  Europe,  with  headquarters  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  is  raising  money  to  supply  books  as  either 
gifts  or  loans  to  Central  European  universities — books,  that  is, 
issued  since  the  war  began. 

"The  actual  impediments  to  cultural  contact  may  readily  be 
exaggerated.  The  London  Nation  goes  too  far  when  it  states 
of  German  journals:  'Save  for  a  few  lines  of  the  baldest  and 
briefest  telegraphic  service  imaginable,  supplied  by  the  official 
agency,  they  contain  no  foreign  news  whatever.  Some  of  them 
translate  or  summarize  articles  from  the  English  or  French  press, 
but  none  as  yet  contains  so  much  as  a  news  letter  or  contributed 
article  from  any  Allied  capital.'  The  German  press  has  cor- 
respondents in  Paris  and  Rome.  At  least  two  journalists  of 
ability  regularly  contribute  to  it  from  New  York.  German 
news  from  the  young  nations  of  Central  Europe  is  the  best  news 
the  world  has.  It  is  true  there  is  no  German  correspondent  in 
London,  but  The  Nation  admits  that  the  impediment  is  not 
governmental,  but  apparently  only  the  high  cost  of  maintaining 
a  representative,  now  that  the  mark  is  worth  but  a  penny. 

"But,  avoiding  all  exaggeration,  the  state  of  affairs  is  very 
bad.  We  can  readily  believe  the  traveler  from  Central  Europe 
who  declares  that  a  Pole  explained  the  general  indifference  to 
the  League  on  the  ground  that  'we  know  nothing  about  it.  .  .  . 
we  have  been  blockaded';  and  that  he  found  German  radicals 
distrest  because  they  could  learn  so  little  about  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  English  Gild  Socialism.  The  story  of  the  Rus- 
sian physicist  who,  writing  a  book,  could  obtain  no  adequate 
account  of  the  Einstein  theory  is  credible. 

"A  book  published  in  New  York  at  $3  would  before  the  war 
have  cost  the  Frenchman  about  fifteen  francs,  the  Italian  about 
fifteen  lire,  and  the  German  about  twelve  marks;  by  present  ex- 
change it  will  cost  the  Frenchman  nearly  forty  francs,  the 
Italian  over  fifty  lire,  and  the  German  one  hundred  and  twenty 
marks.  Our  average  $6-a-year  magazine  will  cost  just  twice 
these  sums,  a  forbidding  amount.  There  is  no  real  compensa- 
tion in  the  corresponding  cheapness  of  foreign  books  and  maga- 
zines to  us.  Prices  of  publications  have  risen  much  higher 
abroad,  and  in  various  Continental  countries  restrictions  pre- 
venting sales  to  foreigners  at  rates  based  on  exchange  have  ren- 
dered printed  matter  decidedly  more  expensive  than  before  the 
war.  The  acute  paper  shortage  in  Europe  makes  the  situation 
tend  to  become  worse. 

"The  appeals  to  publishers  and  learned  bodies  to  make  special 
efforts  to  lay  their  works  before  half-isolated  lands  of  Europe 
deserve  a  warm  response." 


,-i      MAR1      \l.l)i:i(M  Win  |(V.    AT    THE 
CORNER    OF    I.OVK    LANE. 


ST.    NICHOLAS    COLE    ABBEY,    NEAR 
QUEEN    VICTORIA    STREET. 


ST.   BOTOLl'H,   ALDERSGATE,  AT    THE 
CORNER    OL-'    LITTLE    BRITAIN. 


ST.    VI, BAN.   WOOD    STREET,   CLOSE  TO 
.ST.   MARY    ALUERMANBURY. 


OLD   LONDON   CHURCHES  TO   BIO  TORN    DOWN. 
Some  protest  has  been  raised,  not  on  the  ground  of  architectural  merit,  but  because  of  (he  apparent  surrender  to  commercialism. 


THE   DOOMED   CHURCHES   OF   LONDON   CITY 


WHEN  THE  ALABASTER  BOX  of  very  precious  oint- 
ment was  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  Guest  in  the 
house  of    Simon  protests  against   such   waste  when 
there  were  poor  to  be  fed  were  sharply  rebuked,  and  this  rebuke 
is  recalled  by  the  clamor  against  the  proposed  destruction  of 
nineteen    London  City  churches   in   the   interest    of   economy, 
efficiency,  and  progress  in  church  work.     "Questions  of  historic 
associations  have  had  no  weight,  and  our  Lord's  words  about  'the 
box  of  precious  ointment  have  been  quite  disregarded,"  complains 
one  religious  editor  in  London.     In  the  storm  of  protest  which 
has   been    aroused   church   weeklies    and    daily    newspapers   in 
England,  wrathful  correspondents  writing  to  the  editors,  and 
even  newspaper  writers  in  this  country  have  joined  with  British 
societies  for  the  preservation  of  antiquities  in  crying  out  upon  such 
"vandalism"  and  such  an  "outrage  upon  art  and  history."     Yet 
there  are  observers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  feel  that  the 
decision  is  thoroughly  justified  by  existing  facts.     Some  time 
ago,  it  may  be  recalled,  the  Bishop  of  London  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  decide  upon  the  future  of  the  forty-seven  Anglican 
churches  situated  in  the  City  of  London.     The  City  comprises  a 
small  area,  perhaps  about  a  square  mile,  in  the  heart  of  London. 
It  is  now  devoted  entirely  to  business  with  a  resident  population 
of  some  13,000  and  a  business  day-time  population  of  perhaps 
lOl  far  from  a  million,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  "loop  dis- 
trict" of  Chicago  or  New  York's  down-town  financial  district. 
The  old  churchgoing  population  which  once  filled  these  churches 
lias  gone,   but  the  forty-seven  buildings  remain,  while  a  mere 
handful  attend  the  services.     So  the  commission  has  decided 
thai  nineteen  of  the  churches  should  be  torn  down  and  a  number 
of  others  used  for  auxiliary  church  work       In  seven  eases  it   is 
recommended  that  the  church  towers  be  left  standing.     A  great 
bank  has  offered  £500, OCX)  for  one  church  site,  and  it  is  expected 
thai   the  total  value  of  the  nineteen  church  properties  will  reach 
£1,695,620   (nearly  $7,000,000).     This  sum  is,   of  course,    to  he 
devoted  to  church  purposes  and  the  commission's  plan  involves 
the  reorganization  of  the  church  work  of  the  city  and  the  efficient 


use   of   the   twenty-nine   remaining   churches.     These   churches 
are  slated  for  destruction: 


All  Hallows,  Lombard  Street. 
All  Hallows,  London  Wall. 
St.  Botolph,  Aklgate  (except 

Tower). 
St.  Katherine  Coleman. 
St.  Clement,  Eastcheap. 
St.  Dunstan-in-t he-East  (except 

Tower). 
St.  Magnus  the  Martyr  (except 

Tower) . 
St.  Mary-at-Hill. 
St.  Mary  Woolnolh. 


St.  Michael,  Cornhill  (except 

Tower) . 
St.  Alban,  Wood  Street. 
St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes. 
St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate. 
St.  Dunstan-in-t  he- West  (except 

Tower).  • 
St.  Mary  Aklermanbury. 
st.  Michael  Royal  (except  Tower). 
St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey. 
St.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street. 
St.  Yedast  fexcept  Tower). 


The  commissioners  in  their  report  justify  their  decision  in  part 
as  follows: 

"We  have  intended  to  leave  ample  provision  for  services  and 
religious  purposes  of  all  kinds,  for  places  of  private  devotion  and 
of  quiet  retirement,  for  lecture-halls,  and  for  all  other  uses,  and 
we  believe  that  those  which  we  leave  will  amply  supply  all  those 
requirements.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  as  time  goes  on,  and 
with  better  rearrangement,  even  the  number  which  we  have  left 
may  be  further  reduced.  It  goes  against  a  very  praiseworthy 
feeling  of  veneration  both  for  religion  and  for  history  to  remove 
a  church,  and  we  hold  that  a  strong  case  ought  to  be  made  before 
any  church. is  removed  or  any  site,  once  set  apart  for  such  pur- 
poses, converted  to  secular  uses.  But,  it  has  long  been  found 
impossible  in  this  country,  as  in  other  old  settled  Christian  coun- 
tries, to  keep  forever  on  the  same  site  every  church  once  built. 
Cathedrals  have  been  removed.  Churches  in .  other  ancient 
towns  have  been  pulled  down.  It  is  well  known  that  after  the 
<  iical  Fire  several  churches  were  not  rebuilt.  .  .  .  We  have  con- 
sidered and  analyzed  the  opinions  of  the  various  authorities 
whom  we  have  consulted,  and  while  we  have  left  some  churches 
of  no  great  architectural  merit  for  special  reasons,  we  have  not 
recommended  the  removal  of  any  which  we  understand  to  have 
great  architectural  merit  or  special  antiquarian  associations. 
In  many  cases  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  church  lie  not  in 
its  shell,  but  in  its  fittings  and  furniture,  especially  carving, 
which  can  well  be  fitted  into  some  future  church  in  the  outer 
ring  of  London.  Il  is  to  be  remembered  that  several  of  the 
fabrics  are  so  obscured  by  high  buildings  round  them  as  no  longer 
to   show    their  architectural    features.      Wherever   the   tower   is 
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worth  keeping  we  have  recommended  that  it  should  be  kept,  as 
has  been  done  on  previous  occasions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
churches  which  we  propose  to  remove  are  not  needed." 

In  reply  to  protests  the  Bishop  of  London  has  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  printed  in  the  London  press  that  the  commission's  report 
is  not  final  and  that  there  will  be  time  for  discussion  and  con- 
sideration before  it  can  be  made  effective  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  by  a  measure  under  the  new  "Enabling  Act." 

Some  of  the  London  dailies  take  a  practical  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, realizing,  in  the  words  of  The  Daily  Chronicle,  that  "the 
outstanding  fact  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Church  of  England 
to-day  is  that  it  is  short  of  money."  This  paper  believes  that 
the  church  "is  justified  in  asking  whether  in  its  hour  of  need  it 
is  not  its  duty  to  sacrifice  the  unes- 
sential buildings  in  the  interests  of 
those  that  are  essential."  The  loss 
of  some  of  these  churches  is  set  down 
a  part  of    that    sacrifice  to  the 


as 


*.,■*** 


Time  Spirit  to  which  Londoners  must 
reconcile  themselves."  Similarly  the 
London  Globe  recalls  how  —  as  in 
many  down-town  areas  in  American 
cities  —  the  resident  population  has 
moved  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs, 
and  it  proceeds: 

"The  churches  are  interesting,  but 
they  are  empty,  and  it  is  not  even 
suggested  that  the  demolition  of  these 
nineteen  will  deprive  any  one  of  the 
facilities  for  public  worship.  ...  If 
the  nineteen  churches  were  demolished 
and  their  sites  sold,  the  money  so 
obtained  might  be  used  to  augment 
the  poorer  livings  and  give  renewed 
vigor  to  the  life  of  the  Church  as  a 
whole.  We  shall  not  be  suspected  of 
any  lack  of  reverence  for  antiquity; 
still  less,  we  hope,  of  any  carelessness 
t oward  religious  feel i ng.  But  the  phi i n 
truth  is  that,  except  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  antiquarian,  the  great 
majority  of  these  nineteen  churches 
fulfil  no  useful  purpose  whatsoever." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  who  takes  up  the  architectural 
side  of  the  question  notes  that  thir- 
teen of  the  doomed  structures  were 
designed  wholly  or  in  part  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  but  he  thinks  that 
the  best  Wren  churches  have  been 
spared,  and,  "assuming  the  administrative  compulsion  for 
abandoning  now  the  number  determined  on,  it  may  at  least 
be  said  that  the  Bishop's  commission  has  not  failed  to 
take  the  architectural  values  into  account  in  its  unwelcome 
recommendations." 

English  writers  protesting  against  the  destruction  of  the 
London  churches  point  out  that  there  are  business  people  who 
worship  in  these  churches  during  the  day  and  thai  the  time 
may  come  when  residents  will  drift  back  to  this  pari  of  London. 
Many  feel  that  the  destruction  of  the  churches  would  be  an  out- 
rage against  art  and  history.  A  typical  letter  signed  by  "An 
Englishman"  and  printed  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  calls  at- 
tention to  the  practical  considerations  urged  in  justification  of  the 
commission's  report  and  continues: 

"Truly  there  is  something  sordid  in  this  checking  the  spirit 
of  worship  by  the  census  returns.  And  if  the  Church  has  the 
will  to  demolish  the  sacred  buildings  entrusted  to  its  care,  has 
it  the  right'/  Is  no  respect  due  to  those  who  freely  dedicated 
i heir  gold  and  their  taste?  Shall  we  forget  in  our  eagerness  for 
money  the  munificence  of  tin-   pious  founders'/      Even    if    such  a 


ST.  DUNSTAN- 

Whose  tower  and  steeple 


forgetfulness  were  not  in  a  sense  an  act  of  treachery,  it  would 
still  be  unprofitable  in  the  long  run.  Who  in  the  future  would 
build  a  church  or  endow  a  living  if  there  were  a  risk  that  his  work 
should  be  destroyed  or  his  wishes  outraged? 

•The  churches  of  the  City,  moreover,  are  not  merely  shrines 
of  devotion.  They  contain  within  their  walls  pages  of  history 
which  may  not  be  disturbed.  Their  monuments  are  the  living 
records  of  worthies  dead  and  gone.  To  those  who  understand 
how  to  use  them,  their  registers  reveal  many  a  half -forgotten 
chapter  of  the  past 

'"And  let  it  be  remembered  that  they  who  pull  down  a  church 
not  merely  commit  an  outrage  upon  art  and  history.  They 
undo  an  act  of  faith;  they  are  guilty  of  disloyalty  to  the  famous 
men  whom  they  are  bound  in  duty  to  praise  and  to  revere." 

The  Church  Times  (London)  declares  emphatically  that  from 

whatever  side  the  demolition  pro- 
posals are  regarded  "they  remain  de- 
plorable." The  suggestion  that  some 
of  the  churches  be  removed  and  re- 
erected  stone  by  stone  in  the  suburbs 
or  where  they  are  needed  is  con- 
demned by  this  Anglican  weekly  from 
both  the  artistic  and  religious  stand- 
points. 

A  more  judicial  view  of  the  re- 
moval proposition  is  taken  by  The 
Guardian,  another  church  weekly. 
It  thinks  that  "to  carry  out  the  whole 
of  this  exceedingly  drastic  program 
of  destruction  would  be  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable."  Most  of  these 
churches,  it  realizes,  "are  of  historic 
interest  or  artistic  value."  Indeed, 
"with  two  or  three  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions, the  churches  are  the  sole 
survivors  of  'the  flower  of  cities  all,' 
that  wonderful  medieval  core  which 
was  the  only  begetter  of  the  hundreds 
of  square  miles  that  we  now  call 
London."  It  is  doubtful,  we  read, 
"whether  any  church  of  Wren's  ought 
to  he  removed  unless  it  could  be  re- 
erected,  stone  by  stone,  elsewhere 
— a  costly  process  but  well  woich 
considering."  But  tho  The  Guardian 
dislikes  the  destruction  program,  it 
can  not,  on  the  other  hand,  see  "how 
the  whole  of  the  nineteen  are  to  be 
preserved  if  the  church  is  to  do  her 
duty  by  the  souls  committed  to  her 
care  in  the  greatest  of  her  dioceses."  So,  it  concludes,  "if 
sweeping  destruction  is  out  of  the  question,  sweeping  condem- 
nation of  the  proposals  without  regard  to  other  and  vital  con- 
siderations does  not  help  in  the  solution  of  the  difficulty." 


IN-THE-EAST, 

would  be  alone  retained. 


CZECHO -SLOVAKIA'S    PROGRESS    TOWARD    SELF-HELP 

—Americans  who  object  to  extending  further  aid  to  Europe 
often  declare  that  these  countries  ought  to  help  themselves 
and  that  Central  and  Eastern  European  Governments  ought  to 
do  more  for  the  well-being  of  their  own  people.  But  as  showing 
that,  the  C/.echo-Slovakian  Republic  is  deserving,  The  Nation 
(New  York)  sums  up  the  report  of  Dr.  Karel  Winter,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare: 

"Th(>  work  of  the  Department  is  carried  on  through  three 
subdivisions,  dealing  respectively  with  children,  war-sufferers, 
and  workers.  The  children's  section  concerns  itself  with  such 
matters  as  child  labor,  shelters,  and  consultation  offices  foi  mothers 
and  their  babies,  and  institutions  for  defectives.  Medical  aid. 
vocational  training,  and  allowances  from  the  state  treasury  are 
available  for  the  war-injured.     The  workers'  section  manages  a 
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free  employment  bureau,  deals  with  wax-bonus  questions  and 
health  and"  accident  insurance.  Collective  bargaining,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  is  successfully  established;  while  a  Women's 
Institute  of  Social  Welfare  trains  social  workers." 


WALL-STREET  SERMONS   ON   MAMMON 
AND  MORALS 

SERMONS  MINGLE  OCCASIONALLY  with  stock 
reports,  market  quotations,  and  news  briefs  on  one  well- 
known    "ticker"  service,    and    subscribers    to    The    Wall 

Street    Journal   and   the   Boston    News    Bureau   are   sometimes 

beguiled  from  thought  of  dividends  and  margins  by  religious 

homilies  interspersed  among  financial 

statements.     Of  particular  interest  to 

Wall  Street,  popularly  pictured  as  the 

chief    abode    of    Mammon,    was    a 

sermon  by  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  head 

of    the    Chase   National    Bank,    who 

preached  recently  to  the  tape-holders 

on  a  text  taken  from  Matthew  6:24: 

"No  man  can  serve  two  masters;  for 

.it  her  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the 

other;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one, 

and  despise  the  other.     Ye  can  not 

serve  God  and  Mammon."    Holding 

that  the  "poor"  and  "needy"  men- 
tioned   in   the   Bible   usually    mean 

the  poor  in  spirit  and  the  ignorant 

who  hunger  for  the  truth,  Mr.  Hep- 
burn believes  that  "Mammon  is,  or 

should  be,  a  tool,  a  means  to  an  end, 

an  instrumentality;    and  on  whether 

the  means  be  well  or  ill  used  depends 

credit   or   criticism."      As   a   god   of 

avarice,  Mammon  has  no  claim   to 

worship,  but  in  so  far  as  he  typifies 

thrift  and  the  accumulation  of  power 

to  do  good,  he  is  entitled  to  service 

for  God  and  humanity.  The  injunc- 
tion to  "  sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to 
the  poor"  means  that  we  should  purify 

our  own  spirits  by  separating  our- 
selves from  the  corrupting  influence 
of  money,  and  then  having  acquired 
spiritual  riches,  impart  them  to  others, 
rendering  material  aid  as  well.  "The 
text  does  not  mean  that  the  pos- 
session of  wealth  is  inconsistent  with 

the  possession  of  Christian  character.  The  joy  of  service  in 
all  its  forms  is  what  the  text  seeks  to  inculcate."  We  are 
faced  with  this  spiritual  construction:  "The  natural  envy  of 
human  nature,  just  now  as  always,  is  contemplating  capital, 
wealth,  property,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  wealth  is  the  funda- 
mental power  which  under  the  initiative  of  the  enterpriser 
sets  business  in  motion,  and  without  which  there  could  be  no 
business.  Of  course,  labor  is  equally  indispensable."  But  labor 
has  also  its  obligations,  and,  in  order  to  conserve  the  public 
interest  instead  of  dissipating  it  by  shortening  labor  and  in- 
creasing costs 


"It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  is  to  have 
labor  enter  the  field  of  politics  as  a  party  and  appeal  to  the 
public  for  popular  support.  This  would  compel  labor  to  con- 
-i.ler  the  general  interests  as  well  as  their  own  particular  interest. 
1 1  would  make  them  responsible  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  for 
their  professions  and  actions.  It  would  broaden  their  concep- 
tion of  citizenship  and  would  educate  them,  it  3eems  to  me,  as 

no  01  her  influence  can. 
"Extreme  socialism,  which  strikes  al  the  foundation  of  society, 


is  something  to  be  overcome,  not  reasoned  with.  We  are  all 
socialists  in  a  degree.  We  all  believe  in  improving  the  social 
system,  but.  there  are  many  well-meaning  social  reformers  who  do 
much  harm  by  failing  to  visualize  the  whole  field.  They  single 
out  labor  as  alone  needing  consideration  and  join  in  an  unwise 
tirade  against  capital  and  employer  when  they  should  strive  for 
harmonious,  fair,  and  equitable  cooperation.  Labor  has  not 
received  a  fair  share  of  the  increment  in  the  past,  but  its  demand 
should  not  now  endanger  the  whole  constructive  fabric.  'Render 
unto  C*sar  the  things  which  are  (VsarV ;  and  render  unto 
capital,  labor,  and  enterprise  the  things  which  belong  to  them 
respectively." 

Writing  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  William  Peter  Hamilton, 
the  editor,  preaches  a  brief  sermon  on  the  unnecessary  waste  of 

moral  energy.  He  sees  that  in  "tin 
misdirected  intellectual  force  which 
is  now  exploited  by  the  I.  W.  W.  and 
the  Bolsheviki  is  only  misplaced 
energy.  It  is  mental  unrest  which 
demands  some  sort  of  leaching." 
If  those  of  us  who  know  and  can 
teach  the  proved  principles  of  econom- 
ics neglect  our  duty  in  failing  to  teach 
them  so  that  the  workman  can  apply 
them  to  himself,  "how  can  we  wonder 
that  a  menacing  non-conformity  of 
ideas  is  raised  up  to  threaten  our 
institutions? ' '     Furthermore : 

"What  have  we  done  in  the  way  of 
teaching  the  worker  how  to  be  good? 
For  the  most  part  he  does  not  go  to 
church,  and  when  he  does  the  preach- 
ers, if  they  are  wise,  will  avoid 
economic  and  social  questions,  upon 
which  they  themselves  are  the  merest 
laymen,  and  uninstructed  laymen  at 
that.  Does  anybody  doubt,  other 
than  the  emotionalists,  whose  jaded 
intellects  crave  such  stimulus,  that 
the  preachers  who  turn  then  churches 
into  forums  do  not  even  succeed  in 
making  safe  vent-holes  for  Bolshevism? 
"Thinking  is  the  faculty  in  man 
which  is  the  least  developed,  the  one 
which  must  be  cultivated,  to  exist. 
He  does  not  need  to  be  taught  the 
use  of  his  five  senses.  He  might 
conceivably  exist  without  four  of 
them  if  he  were  left  the  sense  of  touch. 
But  he  must  be  trained  to  think,  as 
any  student  of  childhood  knows. 
How  could  the  socialistic  Rand  School 
flourish  where  other  teaching  agencies 
decay  if  it  did  not  fill  a  long-felt  want? 
Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  want  is  filled  with  something  which 
does  incalculably  more  harm  than  good? 

"There  is  no  intention  here  to  preach  that  doctrine  of  profit- 
sharing,  which  conveniently  ignores  the  sharing  of  losses.  As  a 
matter  of  practical  business  there  seems  no  good  reason,  however, 
why  a  business  with  five  partners  could  not  develop  into  one  with 
five  thousand.  But  before  such  a  development  could  be  made 
possible  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  new  partners  into  the 
confidence  of  the  firm.  All  the  best  employers  recognize  to-day 
that  their  relations  with  the  workers  they  employ  have  in  the 
past  been  short-sighted  and  selfish;  that  they  themselves  have 
been  unsocial,  in  that  they  demanded  the  letter  of  the  law  in 
their  own  protection  where  they  did  not  conceive  the  spirit  of  the 
law  in  their  relations  with  those  they  employed. 

"There  seems  to  be  some  movement  stirring,  but  the  laborers 
in  this  inexhaustible  harvest  field  are  wofully  few.  Why  should 
not  the  employer  teach  his  workers,  in  their  paid-for  lime,  the 
principles  of  his  business  and  the  intelligent  share  they  have  in 
the  production  which  is  its  object?    Why  should  he  not  pay  them 

to  listen  to  the  teachers-.'  What  better  investment  could  he 
have?  Somebody  will  teach  them  if  he  does  not,  and,  more- 
over, teach  them  what  is  not  so.  Has  he  anybody  to  thank  but 
himself?     The  soil  is  there,  only  waiting  for  cultivation.     Is  it 
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to  become  fruitful  with  good  seed,  which  costs  money,  or  is  it 
to  be  left  for  the  enemy,  sowing  tares? 

"Here  is  our  implacable  problem,  hastily  stated,  it  is  true, 
but  showing,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  vast  moral  energy  running  as 
utterly  to  waste  as  our  neglected  water-power.  .  .  .  We  are 
utilizing  to-day  natural  forces  strong  enough  to  wipe  us  out  of 
existence.  What  is  our  civilization  worth  if  we  can  not  organize 
the  moral  forces  as  well?" 


I 


CURATIVE   INFLUENCE    OF    RELIGION 

THE  EMPHASIS  placed  upon  conversion  and  personal 
religion  has  been  having  a  powerful  prophylactic  in- 
fluence in  reducing  disease,  says  The  Western  Christian 
Advocate  (Methodist),  pointing  out  that  most  physicians  are 
willing  to  admit  that  at  least  half  of  the  world's  sickness  is  due 
to  sin.  "When  the  Church  stopt  the 
liquor  traffic  it  did  more  for  the 
elimination  of  disease  than  a  thousand 
doctors  could  do  in  a  thousand 
years."  Physicians  aided  in  the 
fight,  but  the  lead  was  taken  by  the 
preachers,  who  lay  emphasis  on  in- 
telligence and  self-control,  and  are 
doing  much  for  hygienic  living  and 
the  prevention  of  disease.  But  this 
is  not  enough.  Aside  from  these  things, 
there  is  still  a  great  field  in  which 
the  Church  must  minister.  As  a 
matter  of  fact — 

"Of  all  people  the  Christians  have 
the  greatest  right  to  a  monopoly  on 
faith-healing.  The  very  center  and 
core  of  our  religion  is  faith  in  a  loving 
Father  who  cares  for  his  children. 
We  have  the  healing  ministry  of  Jesus 
before  Us.  Every  attempt  has  been 
made'  to  show  why  the  healing  acts  of 
Jesus  can  not  be  repeated  to-day 
instead  of  trying  to  discover  some 
of  the  secrets  with  which  he  wrought. 
We  do  not  claim  that  all  of  his  mira- 
cles may  be  duplicated,  but  it  is  just 
as  erroneous  to  maintain  that  none  of 
them  should  be  attempted.  There  is 
no  need  to  discard  medicine,  surgery, 
hygiene,  or  any  other  demonstrated 
benefit.  But  there  is  a  crying  need 
of  adding  on  psychotherapy,  the  heal- 
ing by  mental  and  spiritual  means. 
Our  most  advanced  physicians  to-day 
are  accepting  this  new  study.  One 
of  the  leading  doctors  in  our  area 
spent  last  summer  taking  advanced 
courses  in  Harvard  University  School 
of  Medicine  along  this  line. 

"That  the  mental  and  spiritual 
attitude  has  much  powerful  influence 
over  bodily  conditions  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  It  is  hardly  in  place  here 
to  detail  the  multitudinous  effects 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  mind.  In 
olden  days  the  priest  was  religious 
teacher  and  doctor  combined.  We  do 
not  believe  that  any  such  combination 
is  necessary  to-day.  But  even'  Chris- 
tian leader  should  be  informed  on 
this  subject,  practise  it  in  his  daily 
living,  and  give  voice  to  it  as  a  part 

of  God's  guidance  for  the  human  race.  Those  persons  who 
banish  worry  with  absolute  trust,  who  call  upon  God  in  prayer 
and  lay  their  cares  upon  him  and  who  accept  the  gracious 
inspirational  promises  as  if  meant  for  them,  and  develop  cheer- 
fulness as  a  perpetual  attitude,  will  discover  that  they  have 
avoided  scores  of  diseases,  reduced  the  virulencv  of  other  maladies, 
and  received  all  the  actual  benefits  of  any  faith-healing  cult 
vsithout  swallowing  all  its  foolishness." 
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was  born,  also  faces  partial  destruction,  the  tower 

only  to  be  retained. 


HOW   FAULT-FINDING   EMPTIES   PULPITS 

T  IS  THE  LOOSE  and  uncertain  tenure  which  the  pastor 
has  on  his  position  and  the  freedom  of  the  church  members 
to  find  fault  with  him  that  have  had  most  to  do  with  the 
shortage  of  ministers  and  the  failure  of  young  men  of  the  right 
type  to  enter  the  ministry  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the 
demand,  believes  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  (Christian).  Manx 
churches  have  not  only  tolerated,  but  cultivated,  a  disposition 
to  make  it  unpleasant  for  the  pastor'  and  to  terminate  his 
service  on  the  smallest  pretext.  His  long  faithfulness,  the 
hard,  unremitting,  and  successful  toil  of  the  past  are  forgotten 
in  the  moment  he  preaches  a  sermon  or  takes  a  stand  on  some 
matter  displeasing  to  some  of  the  congregation.  In  such  case— 
•His  sincerity,  his  good  intentions,  and  his  anxious  concern 

which  keeps  him  on  his  knees  at 
prayer  many  a  night  while  his  church 
members  are  placidly  sleeping,  are 
not  taken  into  consideration — and  the 
whole  community  tosses  his  name 
about  in  free  and  easy  criticism. 

"Just  so  long  as  this  state  of  affairs 
is  so  common  among  the  churches, 
it  will  be  hard  to  persuade  virile  and 
independent  young  men  to  enter  the 
ministry.  They  do  not  care  to  take 
up  a  profession  in  which  their  every 
word  and  act  and  undertaking  is 
likely  to  be  dissected  and  ridiculed, 
and  their  efforts  vitiated,  by  the  men 
and  women  who  think  little  and  give 
less  for  the  work  to  which  they  are 
giving  their  whole  thought  and  life. 
Many  a  young  man  has  been  turned 
away  from  the  ministry  because  he 
has  seen  this  thing  take  place  too 
often  in  his  own  home  church." 

But  the  fault  does  not  always  lie 
with  the  congregation.  Economic 
pressure  operates  to  cause  ministers 
to  move  for  slight  financial  advantage. 
The  Christian  Century  (Disciples) 
points  out.  The  statistical  depart- 
ment of  the  Disciples  American  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  been  studying  the 
question  of  transiency  in  the  ministry, 
and  learned  that  in  Iowa  two  out  of 
three  churches  changed  their  minis- 
ters last  year.  "Iowa,  one  of  the 
most  conservative  Disciples  States,  is 
the  most  unsettled  in  the  tenure  of 
its  ministry.  More  than  half  the 
churches  that  have  a  located  ministry 
changed  last  year  throughout  the 
United  States,"  and  "there  are  3,318 
churches  listed  as  having  no  minis- 
ters at  all."  Unfortunately,  we  are 
told— 

"The  restless  spirit  of  the  times 
lias  made  church  people  and  ministers 
more  irritable  in  their  relations,  and 
there  is  probably  an  increase  in 
church  querulousness.  Large  num- 
bers of  ministers  have  less  than  a 
college  A.B.  in  education  and  little 
or  no  seminary  work.  Untrained  for 
religious  leadership,  they  do  not  last  long  in  a  parish.  When 
the  old  sermons  are  preached  they  move  on.  Those  who  would 
read  if  they  could  do  not  find  the  means  to  buy  books.  The 
transiency  of  the  ministry  means  inevitably  a  multitude  of  dead 
churches.  Meanwhile  the  onlooker  wonders  why  in  this  day 
of  commissions  for  every  conceivable  problem  some  com- 
mission has  not  been  appointed  to  study  the  welfare  of  the 
local  churches." 
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HE    PROFITS     MOST 
WHO    COVETS   PROFIT   LEAST 


If  it  meets  a  great  public  neea,  any  in  • 
dustnal  enterprise  can  choose  between 
being  a  mere  business,  and  a  business 
institution. 

It  can  choose  between  the  two  kinds  of 
money  which  can  be  made  in  business — 
the  ephemeral  kind,  or  the  clean  and 
the  lasting  kind. 

A  business  can  be  built  in  a  year,  a 
month,  or  even  a  day. 

But  a  business  institution  should  com 
mand  the  noblest  endeavors  of  a  life- 
time. 

A  business  success,  so-called,  can  be 
compounded  of  man's  lesser,  and  even 
his  baser  abilities. 

It  can  be  built  by  mere  energy,  or  enter 
prise,    or   expedience — or  constructed 
of  cunning,  and  craft,  and  chicane. 

But  a  business  institution  cannot  he 
created  unless  it  partakes  of  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  intellect,  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  body. 

A  mere  business  success,  so-called, 
measures  that  success  by  the  amount 
of  money  it  amasses . 

A  business  institution  concerns  itself, 
first,  not  with  the  amount,  but  with  the 
kind  of  money  which  it  accumulates. 


The  one  centers  its  activities  upon  the 
first  thoughts  of  the  buyer,  the  other 
upon  his  last  thoughts. 

The  one  deals  in  immediate  money,  the 
other  in  ultimate  good  will. 

It  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  the  institu- 
tion that  is  pre-occupied  with  quality, 
and  correspondingly  careless  of  profit, 
that  large  profit  always  follows. 

And  a  still  greater  reward,  that  it  is  a 
clean  profit,  which  endures  long  after 
the  other  is  dead. 

The  most  precious  asset  that  can  accrue 
to  any  business  institution  is  the  pleasant 
thoughts  which  people  think  about  it. 

When  those  pleasant  thoughts,  multi- 
plied many  million  times,  have  crystal- 
lised into  a  deep-rooted  conviction,  then 
a  spirit  has  been  added  to  the  body — 
the  mere  business  has  become  a  busi- 
ness institution. 

Upon  those  who  direct  its  destinies, 
only  one  necessity,  only  one  duty,  de- 
volves forever  after. 

Let  them  see  to  it  that  they  do  not 
lapse,  even  in  thought,  from  their  high 
purpose  of  keeping  faith. 

Let  them  take  care  that  they  continue 
to  be  worthy  of  the  precious  trust 
reposed  in  them. 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THE  voice  of  Robert  Frost  is  heard 
again  in  Harper's  (July),  after  a  two 
years'  silence.  From  his  group  of  new 
poems  we  quote  one  "in  the  old  strain 
that  will  be  unmistakable  to  readers  of  his 
'North  of  Boston,'"  as  Harper's  notes. 
There  is  also  promised  "more  work  of  the 
type  that  has  made  him  regarded  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  as  one  of  the  authentic 
voices  of  American  literature": 

PLACE  FOR  A  THIRD 

By  Robert  Frost 

Nothing  to  say  to  all  those  marriages! 
She  had  made  three  herself  to  three  of  his. 
The  seore  was  even  for  them,  three  to  three. 
Bill   come  to  die  she  found  she  cared  so  much: 
She  thought  of  cliildren  in  a  burial  row; 
Three  children  in  a  burial  row  were  sad. 
One  man's  three  women  in  a  burial  row — 
Somehow  made  her  impatient  with  the  man. 
And  so  she  said  to  Laban,  "You  have  done 
A  good  deal  right:  don't  do  the  last  tiling  wrong. 
Don't  make  me  lie  with  those  two  other  women." 

Laban  said.  No,  he  would  not  make  her  lie 
With  any  one  but  that  she  had  a  mind  to. 
If  that   was  how  she  felt,  of  course,  he  said. 
She  went   her  way.      But  Laban  having  ea light 
This  glimpse  of  lingering  person  in  Eliza, 
\ml  anxious  to  make  all  he  could  of  it 
Willi  something  lie  remembered  in  himself. 
Tried   to  think  how  lie  could  exceed  his  promise, 
And  give  good  measure  to  tin-  dead,  tho  thankless. 
If  thai    whs  how  she  felt,   he  kepi   repeating. 
Mis   rirsl    thought    under   pressure  was  a  grave 
In  a   new   boughten  grave  plot  by  herself. 
Under  he  didn't  care  how  great  a  stone: 
He'd  sell  a  yoke  of  steers  to  pay  for  it. 
And   weren't   there  special  cemetery  flowers, 
That  once  grief  sets  to  growing,  grief  may  rest: 
The  flowers  will  go  on  with  grief  awhile. 
And  no  one  seem  neglecting  or  neglected? 
A  prudent  grief  will  not  despise  such  aids. 
He   thought   of  evergreen  and  everlasting. 
And  then  he  had  a  thought  worth  many  of  these. 
Somewhere  must  be  the  grave  of  the  young  boy 
Who  married  her  for  playmate  more  than  helpmate 
And  sometimes  laughed  at  what  it  was  between 

them. 
How  would  she  like  to  sleep  her  last  with  him? 
Where  was  his  grave?     Did  Laban  know  his  name? 

He  found  the  grave  a  town  or  two  away, 

The  headstone  cut  with  John.  Beloved  Husband, 

Beside  it  room  reserved,  they  say  a  sister's, 

A  never-married  sister's  of  that  husband, 

Whether  Eliza  would  be  welcome  there. 

The  dead  was  bound  to  silence:  ask  tho  sister. 

So  Laban  saw  the  sister,  and,  saying  nothiu  : 

Of  where  Eliza  wanted  not  to  lie. 

And   who  had  thought  to  lay   her  with  her   first 

love, 
Legged   simply   for  the  grave.      The  sister's  face 
Fell   all  in   wrinkles  of  responsibility. 
She  wanted  to  do  right,     she'd  nave  to  think. 
Laban  was  old  and  poor,   yet   seemed   to  care; 
And  she  was  old  and  poor     but   she  cared,   too. 
They  sat.      She  cast   one  dull,  old  look  at   him. 
Then  turned  him  out   lo  go  on  oilier  errands 
she  said  he  might  attend  to  in  the  village, 
While    she    made    up    her    mind    how    much    she 

cared — 
And   how  much  Laban  cared      and   why   he  cared 
(She  made  shrewd  eyes  to  sic  where  lie  came  in). 

She'd  looked   Eliza   up   her  second   time. 
\   widow  at  her  second  husband's  grave, 
And  offered    her  a   home   lo   rest    awhile 
Before  she  went  i he  poor  man's  widow's  way, 
Housekeeping   for   the   ue\l    man   mil    ol    Wedlock 
she  and    Eliza  had   been  friends  through  ail. 
Who  was  she  lo  judge  marriage  in  a   ho  Id 
Whose  Bible's  so  confused  up  in  marriage  counsel  ? 
The  sister  had  not  come  across  this  Laban; 
,\    cl.eent    product   of  life's   ironing-out  ; 


She  must  not  keep  Mm  waiting.    Time  would  press: 
Between  the  death  day  and  the  funeral  day. 
So  when  she  saw  him  coming  in  the  street 
She  hurried  her  decision  to  be  ready 
To  meet  him  with  his  answer  at  the  door. 
Laban  had  known  about  what  it  would  be 
From  the  wa    she  had  set  her  poor  old  mouth, 
To  do,  as  she  had  put  it,  what  was  right. 

She  gave  it  through  the  screen  door  closed  be- 
tween them: 

"No,  not  with  John.  There  wouldn't  be  no 
sense.* 

Eliza's  had  too  many  other  men." 

Laban  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  liis  plan 
To  buy  Eliza  a  plot  to  lie  alone  in: 
Which  gives  him  for  himself  a  choice  of  lots 
When  his  time  comes  to  die  and  settle  down. 


Whatever  one  may  say  of  the  Tightness 
of  the  view  taken  here,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  war  and  a  nation's  relation  to  it 
can  scarcely  be  more  compactly  stated. 
If  one  deny  the  tribute  to  Britain,  the 
author  appearing  here  in  The  Westminster 
Gazette  (London)  may  answer  in  the  words 
of  Alexander  the  Great  when  dying,  "To 
the  worthiest  among  you." 

EMPIRE 

By  G.  M.  Cookson 

Some  for  lone  seas,  lone  stars,  and  lawless  sail. 
For  war's  red  sting  that  stabs  the  battle-smoke, 

For  the  green  lordship  of  an  English  vale, 
For  Fortune's  favors  or  her  fatal  stroke; 

And  nil  in  blindness,  on  the  roaring  loom, 

Warp    of   waste    waters,    the    winged    shuttles 
hurled. 

Wove  for  a  season's  freight  an  age's  doom, 
And  captive  in  the  toils  held  half  the  world. 

And  now,  when  in  the  lordly  vessel's  wake 
The  bubble,  Glory,  glistens  far  behind, 

We  with  our  bettor  selves  deep  counsel  take, 
Our  sovereignty  the  service  of  mankind. 

And  this  the  proudest  trophy  we  can  show, 

Justly  to  yield  and  greatly  to  forego. 


"So  runs  the  world  away"  is  the  sage 
reflection  that  Miss  Clay  utters  without 
repining.  The  single  chance  that  brings 
failure  for  one  while  others  succeed  does 
not  always  end  in  the  philosophical  frpme  of 
mind.  The  English  Review  (June)  prints 
this: 

JEU  D'AMOUR 

By   Emu  R.  Clay 

March  winds  were  blowing  when  we  met — 

(And  so  the  game  was  started) 
You  blew  a  breath  of  love  to  me 

That  left  me  broken-hearted. 

June  roses  scented  all  the  air  — 

(The  game  seemed  so  worth  winning), 

Their  glory  mingled  with  your  kiss, 
And  never  thought  it  sinning. 

And  still  for  some  the  March  winds  blow, 

And  roses  perish  never: 
For  all  my  play — and  some  must  lose — 

Forever  and  forever. 

Satirical  verse  flourishes  in  England 
more  than  here,  and  the  following  from  The 
Neio  Witness  (London)  deals  with  a  young 
Hebrew  who  has  acted  as  private  secretary 
for    Mr.     Lloyd    George.      He    staged     lite 


recent  conference  of  heads  of  European 
Powers  at  his  country  place  at  Hythe. 
The  New  Witness  adds  a  note  to  say  that 
"this  song  may  be  sung  in  public,  without 
fee,  to  the  tune  of  '  The  Laird  of  Cockpen.' " 

A  SERVILE  STATESMAN 
By  C.  K.   S.'M. 
"Sir  Philip  Sassoon  is  .  .  .  " —Daily  Press,  passim. 

Sir  Philip  Sassoon  is  the  Member  for  Hythe; 
He  is  opulent,  generous,  swarthy,  and  lithe, 
Obsequious,  modest,  informed,  and  jejune 
A  man  in  a  million's  Sir  Philip  Sassoon. 

Benevolent  angels  announced  at  his  birth 
That  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  should  inherit  the  earth, 
While  omniscient  journalists  boldlj  declare 
That  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  is  a  Prince  of  the  Air. 

He  resides  on  the  coast ,  between  channel  and  down. 
But  he  also  possesses  a  mansion  in  town, 
And  he  can  not  be  bothered  to  travel  by  train, 
So  Sir  Philip  Sasscon  has  an  aeroplane. 

The  South  Eastern  and  Chatham's  infested  with 

crowds. 
But  Sir  Philip  Sasscon  goes  astride  of  the  clouds; 
With  his  feet  on  the  clouds  and  his  face  to  the 

moon. 
The  way  of  an  eagle's  tho  way  f  ir  Sassoon. 

The  homes  he  inhabits  are  cosily  but  chaste. 

For  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  is  unerring  in  taste, 

And   the  daughters  of  Mammon    may    wish   they 

were  dead 
Once  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  has  decided  to  wed. 

Sir  Philip  Sassoon  is  so  kind  lo  the  poor 
That  no  suppliant  ever,  who  knocks  al  his  door, 
Is  sent  empty  away;   in  addition  to  which 
Sir  Philip  Sassoon  is  so  sweet  with  the  rich. 

Sir  Philip  Sassoon  and  his  sires,  it  appears, 
Have  been  settled  in  England  for  several  years, 
Where  their  friendly  invasion  impartially  brings 
To  our  Cabinets  wisdom  and  wealth  to  our  Kings. 

When  war  upon  Europe  came  down  like  a  plague 
He  run  by  the  stirrup  of  General  Haig; 
From  his  sword  he's  managed  to  salver  to  forge, 
And  he  stands  in  the  lobby  of  Mister  Lloyd  George 

Mr.  Wilson  asserts,  and  he's  sure  to  be  right. 
That  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  made  America  fight. 
While  a  friend  in  the  city  informs  me  to-day 
That  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  will  make  Germany  pay. 


College  verse  often  excels  in  manner 
over  matter;  the  following  from  The 
Phoenix  (University  of  Chicago)  seems 
equally  dowered,  and  the  whimsical  point 
of  view  shows  an  aptness  for  future  success. 

THE  WINDFALL 

By  Jessica  North 

A  stiff  breeze  shook  my  ancestral  tree 

And  1  fell  to  the  ground. 

A  little  unripe,  a  little  bruised,  a  little  wormy, 

But  an  unmistakable  Baldwin. 

My  brothers  and   sisters  still  ripen  on  the  high 

boughs — 
A  perfect  harvest  on  a  proud  old  tree. 
Their  hearts  grow  mealj  and  sweet  in  the  golden 

sun, 
Bui  mine 

Acrid,  gnarled,  tainted  with  early  decay, 
Willi  dubious  channels  of  the  winding  worm. 
All,  well!  they'll  never  make  nil-  into  a  pie, 
And  perhaps  some  day  my  seed  shall  sprout  in  the 

kind  orchard  earth 
And   I  shall  have  children. 
Inmistakable  Baldwins,  every  one. 
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AFTF.K  USING  TARV1  \ 
7  hr  same    section  •>/  street  after  resur- 
facing with  lnr,ii  gravel,  made   smooth, 
dustless  and   traffic-proof  by  treatment 
with  "Tarvia-A'1  and  "Tarvia-B". 


"There  are  no  arguments  against 
saving  what  you've  got" — 


npHE  war  taught  us  many  things,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  thrift— pertinently  termed 
"saving  what  you've  got."  Thrift  showed  us 
that  last  year's  shoes  could  be  resoled  and  that 
the  old  suit — with  a  little  mending  and  pressing 
— had  another  year's  wear  in  it. 

It  showed  many  cities  and  towns  that  the 
policy  of  "saving  what  you've  got"  could  be 
applied  to  their  road  problems.  They  reasoned 
this  way: 

"High  costs  may  offer  good  arguments  for 
delaying  new  road  construction  at  this  time, 
but  there  are  no  arguments  against  saving  zvhat 
you've  got.  To  neglect  the  roads  already  built 
is  waste,  and  waste  is  a  crime." 

If  your  macadam  roads  are  good,  keep  them 
good;  if  they're  in  bad  shape,  repair  them! 

That  may  mean  Tarvia  patching  and  surface 
treating;  the  widening  of  narrow  roads  by  add- 
ing Tarvia  macadam  shoulders,  or  it  may  mean 
utilizing  the  old  macadam  as  the  foundation 
for  a  traffic-proof  Tarvia  top. 

Road  improvements  like  these  are  not  make- 
shift methods.     They  are   the   logical   solution 


of  the  good  roads  problem  in  hundreds  of  com- 
munities today. 

Best  of  all,  the  cost  is  low,  the  maintenance 
cheap  and  the  satisfaction  a  blessing  to  the 
entire  community. 

Tarvia  roads  are  mudless,  dustless,  waterproof 
and  frost-proof.  The  smooth-running,  durable 
surface  resists  the  hardest  traffic. 

Our  engineers  will  gladly  consult  with  you, 
without  obligation,  in  solving  your  road  prob- 
lems with  Tarvia. 

Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as 
road  authorities,  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a 
Special  Service  Department,  which  keeps  up  to  the  minute 
on  all  road  problems. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding  road 
conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity,  the  matter  will 
have  the  prompt  attention  of  experienced  engineers. 
This  service  is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  want  better 
roads  and  loivcr  taxes,  this  Department  can  greatly 
assist  you. 


Illustrated    booklets    of  the 
various  'Tarvia   treatments 
free  on  request. 

Address  nearest  office 


Preseri/es  Roads -Prevents  Dust 


New  York 
Cleveland 
Birmingham 
Seattle 
i„._  _  Youngstown 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited: 


Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 

Peoria 

Atlanta 

Toledo 

Columbus 

Montreal 

Toronto 

The 


Duluth 

Richmond 
Winnipeg 


AA~ 


Milwaukee 
Latrobe 


Company 


Vancouver 


Dallas 

Bangor 

Bethlehem 


St.  John.  N.B 


Gravel  rood  m  Bridgton,  Mntnr, 
tfun/Uii mrj  with  "1  ttrvia-ii" 


St.  Louis 
New  Orleans 
Salt  Lake  City 
Johnstown 
Buffalo 
Halifax.  N.S. 


Baltimore 

Lebanon 

Sydney.  N.S. 


THE   TRADE   OF   COLOMBIA 

(The  Americas) 

THE  PRESENT  PROSPERITY  of  Colombia  has  been 
directly  reflected  in  its  foreign  trade,  and  expert  observers 
believe  that  in  the  next  five  years  the  present  scale  of 
imports  will  be  doubled.  The  importance  to  the  United  States  of 
conserving  its  trade  with  Colombia  will  be  appreciated  from  the 
following  table  compiled  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  showing  the  relative  volume  of  imports  from  the 
United  States  of  articles  most  in  demand.  Owing  to  the  world- 
war  and  the  difficulty  which  many  of  the  old-established  European 
agents  in  Colombia  experienced  in  renewing  supplies  from  England 
and  other  European  countries,  there  is  practically  no  stock  of 
European  goods  at  present  in  the  country: 


Articles 


Percentage 

from 

United 

States 


Articles 


Percentage 

from 

Un  tied 

States 


Textiles • 60 

Hardware 1°" 

Steel  products 100 

Chemicals 100 

Medicines.  .• 90 

Paper  products 100 

Machinery 100 

Kitchen  ware 100 

Tools,  etc 100 

Dyes 100 


Typewriters,  specialties.  .  .  .    100 

Musical  instruraer.'.s 100 

Hals  (felt) 40 


Men's  wear 

Women's  fancy  w  car 

Toilet  articles 

Slioes 

Jewelry,  watches,  etc 


...  on 

.  .  75 

...  SO 

.  .  .  100 

...  10 

China,  dishes 100 


Note. — Percentages  given  are  approximate  and  show  estimated  pro- 
portion by  article  group,  and  are  for  Medellin  market  only.  Great  Britain 
is  the  chief  competitor  in  textiles  and  men's  wear,  Italy  in  hats,  and  France 
in  women's  wear,  toilet  articles,  and  jewelry. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  opening  for  foreign  capital  at  the 
present  time  is  the  development  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
There  are  evidences  of  great  oil-fields  in  Colombia,  but  they  are 
in  many  cases  difficult  to  prospect  or  develop,  and  are  best  suited 
for  exploitation  by  large  interests  with  complete  organizations 
and  facilities  for  carrying  out  extended  projects. 

While  the  coal-mining  industry  is  in  an  exceedingly  primitive 
state  of  development,  it  is  known  that  large  deposits  exist,  and 
the  railroads  of  the  country  are  operated  with  native  coal  mined 
in  various  places  near  the  lines.  It  is  bituminous  in  character 
and  very  light.  The  cost  of  native  coal  delivered  in  Medellin, 
the  principal  center  of  consumption,  is  about  $4  per  ton. 

There  appears  to  be  a  bright  future  for  the  iron  industry  of  the 
country,  which  is  already  soundly  established.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  located  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  high 
freight-rates  necessary  on  goods  imported  to  the  interior  cities 
of  Colombia,  and  as  prices  on  iron  and  steel  products  are  certain 
to  remain  high  because  of  transportation  difficulties,  the  native 
product  is  very  popular.  Agricultural  and  mining  machinery  is 
already  being  made  in  Colombia  and  the  standard  of  work 
done  is  surprisingly  high  in  view  of  the  inexperience  of  the 
labor  used. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the.  present  wave  of  prosperity 
which  lias  swept  Colombia  is  the  remarkable  coffee  crop  har- 
vested this  year.  It  thrives  best  on  land  between  3,000  and 
0,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  Colombia  possesses  great  tracts  at 
this  altitude. 

The  total  crop  for  101!)  is  estimated  at  close  to  1,~)00,000 
sacks. all  of  which  is  being  sold  at  prices  higher  than  have  ever 
before  been  received.  The  prosperity  of  the  coffee-growers  has 
resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  planting  of  trees,  so  that  in  all 
likelihood  the  principal  export  of  the  country  for  many  years 
to  come  will  be  coffee.  Colombian  coffee  first  made  a  substantial 
record  for  itself  in  the  New  York  market  in  1918,  and  since  that 
time  has  commanded  a  gradually  increasing  scale  of  prices. 
Owing  to  the  great  destruction  of  coffee-trees  through  frost 
damage  in  other  parts  of  South  America,  it  is  expected  that  the 
high  prices  now  being  received  for  Colombian  coffee  will  be  con- 
tinued for  some  years,  with  tremendous  benefit  to  Colombia. 

Gold  cin-ulatcs  freely  in  Colombia  and  all  important  business 
transactions  are  on  a  gold  hasis.  Local  holders  of  gold  during  the 
past  I  wo  years  have  made  a  practise  of  t  timing  if  into  the  national 
mint  at  Medellin  for  coinage  into  Colombian  money.  This  gold 
is  then  generally  used  for  the  purchase  of  New  York  drafts 
;M  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange. 


The  establishment  of  branches  in  Colombia  by  American 
banking  institutions  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  both 
countries. 

The  transaction  of  business  has  been  greatly  expedited  and 
mutual  knowledge  has  been  increased.  Before  the  installa- 
tion of  such  branches  the  supply  of  loanable  funds  in  Colom- 
bia was  much  less  than  merchants  in  all  mercantile  lines  re- 
quired and  interest  rates  in  consequence  were  extremely  high. 
The  decrease  which  is  now  being  brought  about  is  of  much  im- 
portance to  all  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  is 
resulting  in  the  expansion  of  many  lines  which  were  formerly 
compelled  to  restrain  themselves  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
capital. 


BELGIUM'S    QUICK   RECOVERY   IN 
FOREIGN   TRADE 

A  N  INTERESTING  ILLUSTRATION  of  the  manner 
/-\  in  which  exchange-rates  govern  imports  and  exports 
Jl  .\.  is  given  by  the  Belgian  commerce  returns  for  January 
and  February,  summarized  in  the  same  publication.  Belgium, 
owing  to  its  peculiar  geographical  and  economic  situation,  is 
able  to  direct  the  flow  of  its  commerce  from  one  nation  to  an- 
other more  quickly  and  easier  than  almost  any  other  important 
nation.  In  prewar  times,  when  exchange  fluctuations  were  only 
a  fraction  of  those  now  current,  Belgian  manufacturers,  export- 
ers, and  importers  were  keen  students  of  the  exchange  market, 
and  did  everything  possible  to  take  advantage  of  any  small 
difference  in  prevailing  quotations.  Now  that  wide  differences 
exist  and  great  changes  occur  from  month  to  month,  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  be  quick  to  seize  the  advantage  held 
by  their  country. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  eight  principal  countries 
Avith  which  Belgium  does  business,  show  that  it  is  decreasing  its 
buying  in  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Argentina,  and  that, 
purchases  are  increasing  in  Germany  and  Prance,  where  exchange 
favors  Belgium.  The  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  relative 
standing  in  the  February  returns,  as  compared  with  January: 


January  February 

Imports  from —                                                  Francs  Francs 

United  States  (3) 106,571,101  167,616,725 

United  Kingdom  (2) 1(50, 115,177  172.1 15,451 

France  (1) 130.167,405  176,780,626 

Argentina  (4) 60,485,680  50.628,357 

Holland  (6) 51,914,45S  43.542.296 

Germany  (5) 32,814,467  48,642,361 

Italy  (7) 14,953,236  13,379.210 

Switzerland  (S) 5,758,634  8,374,704 

Exports  to — 

France  (I) 162,066,671  202,765,241 

Germany  (3) 89,749,804  82,527,856 

United  Kingdom  (2) 63,668,190  109,098,091 

Holland  (4) 51,084,767  65,652,610 

Switzerland  (5) 21,796,217  21,519,741 

United  States  (~ )  .  .  .  ■ 9,280,699  17,230,741 

Italy  (7) 8,247,051  9,412,426 

Argentina  (8) 2,349,261  5,962,319 


It  is  expected  that  the  predominant  place  in  Belgian  trade  now 
held  by  France  will  be  made  permanent  for  some  months  to  come 
by  reason  of  the  agreement  recently  made,  under  the  terms  of 
which  Belgium  will  supply  France  with  100,000  metric  tons  of 
coal  for  three  months,  the  coal  to  be  paid  for  with  various 
French  products,  including  iron  ore,  phosphate  of  lime,  salt, 
sulfate,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  products  of  which 
Belgian  industry  is  now  in  need. 

The  generally  satisfactory  trend  of  Belgian  trade  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures,  which  show  a  gratifyingly  important  gain 
in  exports : 


January,  1920. . 
'February,  1920. 


Imports 
Francs 

820,165.951 
90.-,.  120.221 


Exports 
Francs 

448.205.521 
593,071,758 


The  excess  of  imports,  which  amounted  to  371,96Q;430  francs 
in  January,  fell  to  312,348,466  francs  in  February.  If  is  in  the 
export  manufactured  goods,  which  totaled  286,720,425  francs, 
that  the  largest  increase  is  shown. 
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Glaring  sunlight  damages  your  spare  tires 
just  as  sunburn  parches  the  skin 


Why  unprotected  spare  tires  fail  to  give  full  mileage- 
How  other  motorists  now  prevent  this  wastage 


EXPOSURE  to  strong  sunlight, 
air    and    moisture    has    the 
same  effect  on  spare  tires  as 
sunburn  has  on  the  skin. 

Rubber,  like  all  other  vegetable 
matter,  disintegrates  when  exposed 
to  sunlight  and  oxygen  in  the  air. 
When  oxidized  in  this  way,  it  loses 
its  springiness,  becoming  porbus 
and  brittle. 

This  explains  why  a  tire  on  a  wheel  usually 
wears  away  gradually,  whereas  a  tire  that  has 
been  carried  as  a  spare  very  often  wears 
away  rapidly  or  blows  out  without    warning. 

All  high-grade  tires  come  in  durable  wrap- 
pings because  tire  makers  know  thar  rubber 
must  be  protected  to  prevent  loss  of  mileage. 
See  the  mileage  chart  below. 


SPARE  TIRE  MILEAGE  CHART 


Heretofore  all  spare  tire  coatings  have 
had  some  fault.  A  successful  coating  not 
only  must  protect  against  sunlight,  heat  and 
moisture,  but  must  contain  no  substance 
that  can  injure  rubber.  At  last,  there  is 
such  a  coating— NI 1  REX. 

Scientific  discovery  protects  mileage 

NO  ILL  EFFECT  ON  THE  RUBBER 

Nitrex  comes  from  the  chemical  labora- 
tory of  the  Sterling  Varnish  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Penna.,  established  in  1894,  and  known 
throughout  the  world  for  its  coatings  used 
to  insulate  electrical  parts  of  automobiles, 
trucks,  tractors  and  airplanes. 

Nitrex  is  guaranteed  by  this  company  to 
give  full  protection  to  tires  and  to  be  absolutely 
non-injurious  to  rubber. 

Nitrex  is  applied  with  a  brush,  drying 
instantly.  It  gives  a  smooth,  jet-black, 
patent-leather  finish  that  adds  greatly  to 
the  car's  appearance.  It  is  rainproof  and 
washproot. 


Unlike  a  tire- 
case,  Nitrex 
never  loo  ks 
weatherbeaten, 
never  rips  or 
tears,  never  lets  water  soak  in  to  damage 
the  tire  fabric. 

When  a  coated  spare  is  put  on  a  wheel 
the  Nitrex  quickly  flakes  off,  leaving'  the  tire 
looking  like  the  others.  No  dust-covered 
tire  case  to  get  on  and  off. 

Endorsed  by  car  owners  and 
tire  dealers 

Nitrex  has  made  good  wherever  it  has  been 
used  during  the  past  t\\<>  years.  It  is  cheaper, 
easier  to  use,  looks  better  and  gives  perfect 
protection.  Get  it  from  your  automobile 
supply  dealer. 

Sales  Department 

EDWARD  A.  CASSIDV  CO.,  Inc. 

23  West  43rd  Street  New  York 


NITREX 


The  Sterling   Varnish   Co. 


Patent  Pending 

For  Spare  Tires 


Chart  showing  how  Unprotected  Spares D  deteriorate 
wh.l.  NITREXED  SparosB  hold  the,r  L.fe 


Tin-    old    rubber    bund  that 
snaps    in    two   show* 

nearly  ah 
fail 
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What  would  you  call  such  a  man? 

— A  man  who  drove  his  automobile  with 
the  top  down  in  a  pouring  rain? 

Isn't  he  deserving  of  the  same  name  if  he 
neglects  to  put  on  Weed  Tire  Chains  when 
roads  and  pavements  are  wet  and  slippery? 

What  do  you  call  such  a  man  ? 

Write  it  on  the  line  below  and  mail  it 
to  him  or  to  us. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT  \«§/  CONNECTICUT 


In  Canada :   Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain    Manufacturers   in    the   World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line— All  Typei,  All  Sizes,  All  Finishes— From  Plumbers'  Safety  Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE  :    Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICES :    Boston,    Chicago,    Philadelphia,    Pittsburg,    Portland,  Ore.,    San  Francisco 


THE   HARDINGS   AND    COOLIDGES  AS  "JUST   FOLKS 


?r> 


TWO  TYPICAL  AMERICAN  small  cities,  Marion, 
Ohio,  and  Northampton,  Mass.,  were  abruptly  thrust 
into  the. spot-light  by  the  action  of  the  Republican  Con- 
vention. Neither  according'  to  the  Census  figures  for  1920  nor 
by  any  other  test  can  they  claim  to  be  supereities,  but  that 
fact  is  not  worrying  them  at  all.  Without  pushing  the  analogy 
too  far,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  typical  Americanism 
of  the  cities  may  be  compared 
to  similar  qualities  in  the  two 
men  who  made  them  famous. 
Neither  Senator  Warren  G. 
Harding,  who  put  Marion  on 
the  map  as  thoroughly  as  that 
Buckeye  community  ever 
dreamed  of  desiring,  nor  Gov- 
ernor Coolidge.  who  performed 
a  similar  service  for  North- 
ampton, has  any  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  superman.  The  one 
point  on  which  the  hosts  of  in- 
terviewers and  the  columns  of 
interviews  seem  to  be  most 
thoroughly  agreed  is  that  both 
the  Hardings  of  Ohio  and  the 
Coolidges  of  Massachusetts  are 
basically  "just  folks.'; 

"I  certainly  do  hope  the 
Republicans  nominate  you  at 
Chicago,"  a  Senate  leader  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  Hard- 
ing some  weeks  before  the  con- 
vention met.  "I'd  like  to  see 
somebody  in  the  White  House 
whom  I  could  go  up  to  and  slap 
on  the  back  and  talk  with  as 
if  he  were  a  human  being." 
Whatever  retorts  discourteous 
Democratic  papers  may  make 
to  the  Republican  Sun  and 
\'<  w  York  Herald,  which  quotes 
this  incident,  the  Republican 
nominee  for  President  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  being  that  sort  of  a  man.  As  for  the  common- 
run  Americanism  of  the  Vice-Presidential  nominee,  i1  is  authorita- 
tively reported  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
World  that  one  of  the  Coolidge  family's  chief  ambitions  is  to 
own  a  Ford.  ''I  am  talking  it  up  to  the  Governor,"  Mrs. 
olidge  is  said  to  have  confessed,  "and  1  shouldn't  wonder  if 
some  flay,  so  soon  as  we  can  afford  it,  we  might  really  own  one." 
Since  log  cabins  have  gone  out  of  style  as  .stepping-stones  to 
future     greatness,      the     correspondent     offers     this     up-to-date 

"flivver"  idea  to  the  political  boosters  for  whatever  it  is  worth. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Providence  Journal  who  recently 
visited  both  Marion  and  Northampton  in  search  of  home-town 
information  about  the  nominee  found  that  Northampton,  of  the 
two,  wa>  "a  little  more  calm  about  the  process  of  smiling  into 
the  spot-light."     The  writer  explains: 

For  one  thing,  it  is  older  than  Marion,  and  has  mingled  with 
fame  in -other  ways  for  a  good  many  years.  Many  notables 
have  dwelt  there,  and  many  more  have  come  to  town  to  receive 
degrees  from  Smith  College,  or  from  Amherst,  which  is  just 
across  the  Connecticut  River.  But  both  of  them  began  burning 
i'd  lire  a  week  ago  last  evening,  and  each  is  prepared  to  do  a 
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}[K    WAS   NEVER   LICKED-   WHEN    A    BOY 


Senator  Harding's  parents  did  not  believe  in  corporal  punishment, 
whatever  the  views  of  leading  Democrats  may  be.  This  recent  pho- 
tograph of  the  nominee  and  his  wife  seems  to  harmonize  well  with 
the  "  homey  "  qualities  discovered  by  numerous  investigators  of  the 
Hardings  in  their  home  town. 


good  deal  of  three-cheering  this  summer,  preparatory  to  another 
outburst  of  fireworks  on  the  night  of  November  2. 

Each  of  these  two  typically  American  cities  has  watched  its 
share  of  the  Republican  national  ticket  glow  into  fame  from 
extremely  modest  beginnings.  And,  alt  ho  the  two  careers  have 
not  been  parallel  at  all  points,  their  origins  had  much  in  common. 
Each  was  the  son  of  parents  of  the  inconspicuous  but  eminently 

"good-citizen"  class;  each 
helped  to  work  his  way  through 
college;  each  settled  in  a  near- 
by city  after  graduation,  ami 
cadi  carved  his  way  to  politi- 
cal fori  une  without  the  aid  of 
preliminary  wealth  and  in- 
fluence. Each,  it,  should  be 
added,  found  in  his  wife  a,  help- 
meet who  conspicuously  con- 
tributed  to   his   success. 

The  Coolidge  home,  says  the 
interviewer,  is  old-fashioned  in 
the  sense  of  being  properly 
frugal  and  unaffected  by  mod- 
ern notions.  An  anecdote  illu- 
strating this  fact  is,  of  course, 
in  order.  It  appears  in  this 
si  ory  of  John  Coolidge's  shoes: 

John  is  the  elder  of  the  two 
boys,  now  Hearing  fourteen 
years  of  age,  while  Calvin,  Jr., 
is  two  years  younger.  The 
shoe  incident  happened  some 
years  ago,  Avhen  they  were  six 
and  four,  respectively.  Their 
father  was  then  Mayor  of  the 
city. 

The  lively  youngsters  were 
wearing  out  their  shoes  at  the 
rale  that  is  common  to  lively 
youngsters  and  to  modern 
shoes.  The  Mayor  of  North- 
ampton had  plenty  of  troubles 
with  the  municipal  budget,  but 
these  were  as  nothing  to  his 
dismay  over  the  family  expen- 
diture For  shoes. 

"When  I  was  a  boy  up  in 
Vermont,"  he  remarked  to  Mrs. 
Coolidge,  "I  had  boots  that 
didn't  wear  out." 

Being  a  man  of  few  words, 
that  was  as  far  as  he  got  in  the  matter  of  speech.  But  he 
promptly  wrote  to  his  father,  still  living  in  Plymouth,  Vt.,  ask- 
ing if  he  could  find  two  pairs  of  the  old-fashioned  boots  with 
soles  that  were  built  for  regular  wear.  Presently,  by  express, 
came  the  package  of  boys'  boots.  They  were  hand-made  by  a 
Vermont  cobbler,  and  1  he  soles  were  there  to  stay.  Army  shoes 
for   winter   wear   were   nothing     to   these. 

John  had  just  begun  to  go  to  school,  and  when  his  Verinont- 
clad  feet  pounded  across  the  schoolroom  floor  they  sounded  like 
a  Cavalry  parade  along  a   brick  street.       At  the  end  of  th.    dav    he 

came  home  to  his  mother,  almost  in  tears,  reporting  thai  the 
boots  were  too  much  of  a  sensation  for  the  schoolroom  and  that 
even  I  he  teacher  had  remarked  on  t  hem. 

The  problem  was  put  up  to  I  heir  fat  her,  but  he  held  his  ground, 
insisting  that  the  boots  were  serviceable  and  would  have  to  lie 
worn.      And  thev    were,   till  they   had  been  resoled  several  times. 

Governor  Coolidge  has  already  achieved  fame  for  his  per- 
sonal simplicity  in  mat  tors  of  dress  and  manner,  and  if  is  evident 

that  he  believe;  in  bringing  his  family  up  to  the  same  ohl- 
fashioned  standards. 

Mrs.  Coolidge,  says  a  correspondent  of  (he  Chicago  Tribune, 
is  more  interested  in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  lier  husband 
and  her  two  sons  than  anything  else.  "To  this  she  frankly 
confesses,"  says  the  writer,  and  observes  further: 
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That  she  is  a  distinctly  "home  type"  of  woman  is  reflected 
dearly  in  her  every  utterance  on  the  question. 

She  made  the  fact  doubly  evident  in  her  discussion  of  the 
place  women  should  lake  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  Mrs. 
Coolidge  is  not  an  "anti."  She  believes  in  the  right  of  woman 
to  east  her  ballot  and  believes  she  should  avail  herself  of  the 
opportunity.  She  docs  not  believe  that  participation  in  politics 
should  interfere  in  the  home  duties  of  any  woman. 

To  use  her  own  phrase:  "If  being  a  suffragette  means  going 
out  and  working  for  the  cause.  I  have  never  been  one.  I  have 
never  done  anything  in  that  line.  But  I  do  think  that  women 
are  going  to  take  a  steadily  larger  part  in  business  and  in  politics, 
and  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be 
a  very  good  thing." 

"You're  not  afraid  of  women 
in  politics  losing  their  fineness 
and  idealism'.'"  she  was  asked. 

"Anything  but  afraid."  said 
Mrs.  Coolidge.  "Why  should 
they?  And  a  woman  with  chil- 
dren, which  women  have  sooner 
or  later,  do  you  think  when  it 
comes  to  making  laws  which 
will  affect  her  offspring  she  is 
going  to  lose  her  honesty  or 
ideals?  Not  much.  There  will 
always,  of  course,  be  adventu- 
resses and  cheaters  of  both  sexes 
in  every  place,  in  every  age. 
But  the  women  as  a  whole  will 
think  and  act  in  a  way  to  bring 
polities  up  to  them  rather  than 
lower  themselves  to  it." 

"And  what  is  the  man's  place 
in  the  home?" 

"Very  different  from  the 
woman's.  Talk  as  long  as  you 
please  about  parenthood  and 
everything  else,  the  man's  duty 
— staring  him  in  the  face — is  to 
go  out  and  fight  for  bread  and 
the  honorable  things  a  lifetime 
well  spent  can  bring  for  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  his  children. 

"A  man  can  not  stay  at 
home  and  be  the  parent  that 
the  woman  can  and  must  be 
in  the  formative  years  of  a 
child's  development.  While 
the  father  is  absent  she  must 
'fill  in'  and  nurture  young  na- 
tures with  the  finest  and  best 
things  which  she,  as  no  one  else, 
can  give  them.  Later  comes 
the  father's  turn,  when  the 
children,  particularly  the  boys, 
grow  up  and  look  to  him  for 
man's  counsel  and  help. 

"And  there's  just  that  one 
genuine  danger  in  polities  for 
women,  that  they  too  may  get 
engrossed  in  the  outside  strug- 
gle to  the  neglect  of  their  chil- 
dren, a  neglect  for  which  the  mother  will  always  be  held  responsi- 
ble, for  no  one  can  take  her  place  in  those  early  years." 

Governor  Coolidge  chooses  both  his  wife's  hats  and  gowns, 
according  to  another  newspaper  interviewer,  who  admits  that 
the  picture  this  statement  calls  up  "of  a  serious  Governor  going- 
out  to  select  ruffles  and  accordion  plaits"  may  seem  a  bit  sur- 
prizing. Mrs.  Coolidge  explains,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
can  not  imagine  the  Governor  except  in  the  act  of  suppressing  a 
police  strike  or  being  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts: 

"He  chooses  every  dress  I  wear,  and  every  suit.  This  way: 
On  his  walks  the  Governor  sees  something  in  the  shop  windows 
which  he  likes;  he  jots  down  the  shop;  then,  in  the  evening,  I 
am  advised: 

"I  saw  something  very  fetching  in  the  line  of  a  gown  in  such 
a  shop,'  says  the  Governor  to  me.  'Guess  you  better  go  and 
get  it.'     And  I  go.     There  could  be  nothing  simpler." 

Mrs.  Coolidge,  as  she  spoke,  was  drest  in  one  of  the  Gover- 
nor's latest  selections  —  a  taffeta  blue  silk  Eton  suit,  with 
accordion-plaited  skirt,  and  gold  lace  at  the  throat. 

"There's  just  one  drawback  to  this  program."  Mrs.  Coolidge 
admitted,    "and   that    is   hats.     The   Governor   seldom   notices 


CALVIN    COOLIDGE   CHOSK   THAT   GOWN. 

At  least,  Mrs.  Coolidge  asserts  that  he  chooses  every  gown  she  wears, 
however  much  such  an  idea  may  jar  those  folks  who  think  of  the 
Republican  Vice-Presidential  nominee  as  a  kind  of  Puritan  ancestor. 
With  Governor  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  are  shown  their  two  sons  and 
the  Governor's  father. 


hats,  or  they  are  less  seldom  displayed  in  the  shop  windows. 
So  we  have  to  go  hat<-hunting  together,  he  and  I.  That's  the 
way  1  get  them  all.  I  would  never  consider  a  hat  unless  it  had 
first  passed  liis  approval." 

In  a  vein  thai  might  be  considered  more  serious-minded,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Xevv  York  Tribune  finds  in  Governor  Cool- 
idge not  only  the  spirit  of  his  home  town,  but  of  all  New  En- 
gland. According  to  this  most  complimentary  (and  Republican) 
interviewer: 

Law  and  order,  Americanism  and  no  quibbling,  uprightness  and 

honesty  —  these  things  have 
made  this  man's  name  known 
to  his  countrymen  and  to  the 
peoples  of  other  lands  as  well. 
Now,  what  of  the  man? 
What  is  he  and  who  is  he? 
How  does  he  act  and  look  ami 
think  and  live?  From  what 
may  be  seen  of  him  and  learned 
of  him  by  looking  at  him  and 
talking  with  him  one  must,  to 
be  truthful,  resolve  that  he  is 
the  ordinary  man,  the  honest, 
conscientious  American,  think- 
ing a  great  deal  the  same  as 
all  of  us  think,  yet  endowed 
with  that  fine  trait  of  being 
able  to  speak  when  the  time 
is  right  and  be  silent  by  the 
same  rule. 

At  a  distance  of  twenty  feet, 
the  space  between  his  desk 
and  the  door  leading  from  his 
secretary's  room,  his  face,  so 
perfectly  at  ease,  so  firmly 
chisled,  so  resolutely  set.  and 
his  hair  so  carefully  brushed 
back  from  his  forehead,  and  his 
coat  lapels  and  his  white  collar 
and  his  tie  so  painstakingly 
arranged,-  bring  to  mind  the 
splendid  old  figures  in  metal 
that  adorn  the  parks  and 
squares  of  Boston  and  other 
Xevv  England  towns,  and  make 
one  wonder  if  this  individual 
is  ever  going  to  move  or  is  just 
going  to  sit  there,  reading  the 
sheet  of  paper  beneath  his  eyes 
on  the  desk,  without  giving 
one  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
word  with  him. 

But  his  head  has  been  raised, 
a  smile  comes  quickly  over  his 
face,  and  it  isn't  his  eyes  or  his 
mouth  alone,  but  his  entire  face, 
that  breaks  into  this  smile,  and 
you  step  nearer,  your  hand  ex- 
tending to  meet  the  big,  strong, 
white  hand  of  Calvin  Coolidge, 
and  you  feel  your  palm  com- 
prest  as  if  it  had  been  grasped  by  a  pugilist. 

There  are  a  great  many  politicians  and  professional  handshak- 
ers who  pride  themselves  in  perfecting  the  shaking  of  the  hand 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  can  go  through  an  entire  day's  session 
of  nothing  but  grasping  hands  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  feel  not 
at  all  fatigued.  This  is  done  simply  by  obtaining  the  first  grasp 
on  the  other  fellow's  hand  and  catching  it  far  down  toward  the 
finger  tips,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  the  second  party  to  do 
any  real  squeezing.  It  is  the  twisting  of  one's  hand  by  others 
that  tires,  and  not  the  actual  business  of  heaving  and  pumping 
on  one's  own  part,  it  is  said. 

This  trick  either  has  not  been  learned  by  Calvin  Coolidge,  or 

else  it  has  been  learned  by  him  and  cast  aside  as  a  thing  not  to  be 

proud  of.     You  guess  almost  instantly  that  the  latter  is  the  case. 

He  will  bend  rather  stiffly,  leaning  over  his  desk,  and  say: 

"I  am  indeed  glad  to  meet  you,"  still  standing,  and  then  he 

will  step  back-,  still  looking  at  you,  to  his  chair.     Sitting  down, 

he  will  straighten  his  coattails  out  to  the  sides  so  he  will  not 

wrinkle  them  by  sitting  upon  them,  and  then  will  lean  over  to 

one  side,  open  a  drawer,  pull  out  a  box  of  cigars,  open  the  lid, 

then  the  paper  cover,  shake  them  up  so  they  may  be  extracted 

easily,  place  the  box  on  the  desk,  push  it  over  with  his  left  hand, 

all  the  while  looking  into  the  box,  then  raise  his  eyes  again  and  say : 

"Will  you  smoke?" 
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dCeam  How  Different  Cities 
are  Meeting  the  Housing  Problem 

The  Southern  Pine  Association  has  ao 
cumulated  the  facts  relative  to  the  ways 
and  means,  provided  by  many  Corpora- 
tions  and  Cities,  for  financing  and  en- 
couraging home  building.  These  facts 
have  been  published  in  a  small  booklet 
which  the  Association  will  gladly  send 
free  on  application  to  any  address.  It 
contains    much    valuable  information. 

—  Write  for  it  today. 


HOMES! 


The  Nation's 
Qreatest  Need 


Nothing  contributes  as 
much  to  peace  and  con- 
tentment as  Homes.  Home 
ownership — the  natural 
creator  of  prudence,  sane 
living  and  thrift — is  the 
most  potent  combatant  to 
recklessness,  extravagance 
and  speculation.  National 
patriotism  and  civic  spirit 
demand  that  every  'com- 
munity concentrate  great- 
er attention  on  the  build- 
ing of  more  homes.  Help 
keep  alive  that  apt  and 
important  slogan:  "OWN 
YOUR  OWN  HOME" 


Modtitioite 


ISl      E      W 


O      R     I-     E     A      N 


L      A,» 
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Bath  Water  That  Never 

Gives  Out 


Connect  your  hot  water,  faucets 
to  the  Humphrey  Automatic  Gas 
^  ater  Heater  and  there  will  always 
be  enough  hot  water  for  all. 

The  Humphrey  furnishes  an  end- 
less stream  of  fresh,  hot  water — day 
or  night — winter  or  summer — with- 
out the  slightest  preparation.  The 
opening  of  a  faucet  is  all  that  is 
required.  It  is  not  even  necessary 
to  strike  a  match. 

The  powerful  gas  burners  of  the 
Humphrey  light  automatically  the 
instant  a  faucet  is  opened.  Fresh 
water  is  heated  as  it  flows  through 
heavy  copper  coils.  There  is  no 
waiting.  Piping-hot  water  comes 
at  once.  And  it  continues  to  flow 
at  a  uniform  temperature  as  long 
as   faucet  is  open. 

The  Humphrey  makes  your  hot- 
water  supply  unlimited — inexhaust- 
iblr.  When  you  close  the  faucet, 
gas  is  automatically  and  instantly 
shut  off.  Expense  is  stopped. 
Danger  from  neglect  is  eliminated. 
Only  water  used  at  the  time  is 
heated. 

And  it  costs  only  a  few  cents  a 
day  to  have  this  dependable,  ever- 
ready  service.     The    Humphrey 


Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  fur 
nishes  io  gallons  of  hot  water  for 
about  one  cent.  Cheaper  than  fur- 
nace coils  or  kitchen  tanks,  ror  a 
negligible  sum  you  can  enjoy  oceans 
of  hot  water  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  Humphrey  Automatic  Gas 
Water  Heater  is  beautifully  de- 
signed, sturdily  built.  A  credit  to 
any  basement.  Will  give  many 
years  of  uninterrupted,  automatic 
service. 

Picture  the  comfort  the  Hum- 
phrey will  bring  to  your  home. 
Think  of  the  time  and  annoyance 
that  will  be  saved  for  dish-washing, 
the  laundry,  shaving,  the  bath,  etc. 
Think  of  the  comfort  an  always- 
ready  hot-water  supply  will  be  for 
sudden    sickness   or   emergencies. 

Why  limit  your  hot  water-supply 
to  the  capacity  of  a  tank  when 
it  is  so  easy  for  you  to  have  a 
Humphrey  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heater?  Ask  your  plumber  or  gas 
company  for  particulars.  And  write 
for  our  free  descriptive  booklet, 
"Humphrey    Hot    Water    Service." 

Address  Dept.  A 

HUMPHREY  COMPANY 

Viv.  Ruud  Mfs  Co.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


HUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater 


habit  of  procrastination  when  it  comes  to  preparing  a  speech. 

Bis  usual  custom  is  to  write  out  a  speech  the  night  before  he  is 
to  deliver  it.  Having  a  good  memory,  he  can,  it  is  said,  make 
himself  letter-perfect  by  reading  the  speech  over  once  in  the 
morning.  The  success  of  The  Star,  which  he  has  built  up  from 
nothing,  is  evidence  that  Harding  was  a  good  plugger  in  his 
business. 

Harding  is  rated  here  as  being  worth  between  $150,000  and 
S200.000.  Besides  his  paper,  he  has  banking,  telephone,  and 
other  interests  of  a  local  nature.  His  wife  inherited  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  from  her  father,  the  greater  part  of  his 
fortune  being  left  to  a  son.  The  Hardings  have  no  children, 
tho  Mrs.  Harding  had  one  son  by  a  prior  marriage. 


TROUBLES  AND   HUMORS   OF   THE   MAS- 
SACHUSETTS  WAR-BONUS   BUREAU 

WHEN  MASSACHUSETTS  PASSED  A  BILL  award- 
ing a  bonus  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  every  valiant 
son  of  the  State  who  risked  his  life  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  her  one  idea  was  to  make  public  acknowledgment 
of  her  gratitude.  The  payment  of  the  bonus  did  that,  all  ac- 
cording to  expectation,  but  there  was  a  by-product  in  the  way 
of  some  strange  aspects  of  human  nature  that  was  hardly 
expected.  To  the  present  date  nearly  twenty  million  dollars 
has  been  paid  out  in  checks,  and  the  payment  of  this  bonus 
has  "'revealed  what  men  will  do  for  money — yes,  and  what 
women  will  do  for  money  as  well."  The  Bureau  found  itself,  we 
are  told,  "an  actual  clearing-house  for  family  woes  and  family 
jars.  It  has  located  erring  husbands  and  wandering  sons.  It 
has  given  advice  to  the  lad  who  left  his  heart  in  the  keeping  of 
a  black-eyed  mademoiselle  across  the  water,"  and  who  didn't 
know  whether  even  a  one-hundred  dollar  bonus  was  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  keep  on  living.  Elizabeth  Ellam,  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  writes  of  the  devotion  of  the  Bureau  workers,  and  some 
of  the  results: 

These  men,  working  in  the  service  of  the  State,  have  com- 
forted the  mothers  who  have  lost  their  sons  and  have  given  them 
sympathy  and  speedy  relief.  They  have  directed  the  women 
who  were  in  urgent  want  to  the  proper  channels  for  aid,  they 
have  helped  the  orphans  and  they  have  prosecuted,  where  prose- 
cution seemed  the  only  way  to  see  that  justice  was  done. 

In  short,  they  have  done  yeoman  service,  and  service  that 
Massachusetts  never  contemplated  when  she  established  the 
Bureau  for  the  payment  of  the  war-bonus,  within  two  weeks  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill  on  July  3,  1919. 

A  few  statistics  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work.  Up  to  the  present  time  184,000  cases  have  been 
listed  as  entitled  to  the  bonus;  10.000  are  of  doubtful  residence, 
and  of  these  5,000  are  to  be  turned  over  to  a  special  board  of 
appeal  established  as  a  court  of  last  resort  by  State  Treasurer 
Burrell.  There  were  fully  75,000  of  these  doubtful  residence 
cases  at  first,  but  these  have  been  sifted  down  to  5,000  to-day. 
The  Board  has  been  obliged  to  turn  down  3,700  applicants; 
25.000  were  discharged  from  the  draft ;  there  were  300  aliens, 
either  neutral  or  enemy  aliens  not  eligible;  650  reported  for 
duty  on  November  11,  191S,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
and  consequently  not  eligible. 

There  were  32,000  duplicate  application  papers  filed.  One 
man  hied  six,  one  after  the  other,  and  his  very  zeal  was  his  un- 
doing, for  the  story  that  Avas  plausible  and  that  would  have 
secured  his  bonus  for  him  on  the  first  paper  was  contradicted 
in  the  subsequent  applications,  until  by  the  time  the  sixth  was 
turned  in  it  was  found  that  he  was  not  eligible  at  all. 

Massaehusetts's  records  showed  that  she  had  200,000  men 
in  the  service,  but  the  department  reports  that  240,850  appli- 
cations for  the  bonus  were  received.  And  the  men  who  made 
the  applications  furnish  a  story  that  is  at  once  a  story  of  sighs 
and  tears,  of  humor  and  pathos,  woven  and  interwoven  into  one 
inimitable  whole. 

The  aim  of  the  Bureau  has  been  definite,  ll  has  sought  to  do 
two  things:  fir>t,  to  secure  the  complete  record  of  every  service 
man  or  woman  who  has  applied  for  the  bonus,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  future  emergencies,  such  as  State  aid  or  pension  of  any 
kind;  secondly,  to  provide  for  the  woman  who  has  lost  a  son  or 
husband  in  the  war  and  who  is  in  needy  circumstances. 

In  order  to  do  the  work,  274  people  of  both  sexes  were  at  first 
employed.  Of  the  178  men,  175  were  ex-service  men.  Some 
of  them  wore  decorations  from  the  French  or  the  American 
Government,   and   fully   one-third   wore   the   silver  button    that 
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(old  the  tale  of  injuries  received  in  battle.  That  number  has 
dwindled  as  the  burden  of  the  work  has  been  completed.  To-day 
there  are  aboul  seventy  working  in  the  various  offices  in  which 
this  branch  of  the  state  business  is  effected. 

Men  claimed  residence  in  Massachusetts  on  various  amusing 
pretexts.  One  of  the  most  unusual  stories  was  that  of  an 
Eskimo,  who  really  hailed  from  Alaska.  Mis  vocation  was  driv- 
ing a  fifteen-dog  team  o\er  the  frozen  hills  and  snows  of  the 
north,  yet  he  hesitated  not  one  second  in  claiming  his  residence 
as  Massachusetts.  He  gave  one  reason  and  then  another,  until 
the  authorities  finally  pinned  him  down  to  the  fact  that  tin- 
only  time  he  had  spent  in  this  State  was  when  he  played  in  a 
side  show  at  Revere,  and  it  was  on  this  transitory  period  that  he 
based  his  claim.  Another  man  enlisted  for  the  fifth  time  off 
the  Massachusetts  coast.  He  looked  it  up  on  the  chart  to  make 
sure — tho  he  had  never  in  his  life  set  foot  on  Massachusetts  soil. 
Yet  he  claimed  the  one  hundred-dollar  bonus  with  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  world,  and  has  probably  not  yet  recovered 
from  his  surprize  that    he  did  not  receive  the  money. 

It  was  a  man  who  claimed  that  he  "was  a  mining  king  in 
Haiti,"  but  had 'a  wife  living  in  Mattapan,  a  wife  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  that  set  the  pace  for  marriages  by  proxy,  li  was 
on  the  existence  of  the  unseen  wife  that  the  mining  king  asked 
the  State  for  one  hundred  dollars — but  which  he  did  not  receive. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  need  it,  tho,  for  the  last  phrase  of  his  letter 
gave  indication  that  he  was  anxious  to  set  out  upon  a  long 
journey,  and  maybe  his  last.  He  said,  "I  hope  before  the  sun 
sets  in  the  glowing  west  that  I  shall  hear  the  angels  singing  in 
heaven."  In  that  case,  the  State  argued,  he  would  have  no 
need  of  fhe  one  hundred  dollars  anyway. 

The  stories  are  not  all  amusing,  neither  are  the  letters  that 
come  to  Capt.  James  T.  Duane,  of  the  military  department,  all 
funny  letters.  It  wasn't  any  amusing  story  when  the  boy  came 
down  from  Parker  Hill  Hospital,  that  boy  whose  back  was 
broken  and  who  wears  and  must  always  wear  a  steel  plate  to 
hold  his  head  erect.  That  boy  was  married  only  eight  days 
before  he  sailed  for  Prance,  to  return  a  broken,  well-nigh  helpless 
invalid. 

It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  Bureau  that  the  Stale  was  able  to 
secure  his  bonus  for  him,  and  through  the  Sweet  Bill  to  secure 
eighty  dollars  a  month  for  him,  while  he  is  learning  a  trade,  with 
an  additional  ten  dollars  for  his  wife.  And  the  boy  at  Parker 
Hill  Hospital,  in  his  appeal  for  help,  told  a  pitiful  little  tale 
that  should  cause  us  all  to  blush  for  shame. 

Have  we  forgotten — those  of  us  who  were  so  patriotic  while 
the  bands  played  and  the  flags  waved;  have  we  so  soon  forgot- 
ten the  boys  who  really  did  the  thing?  Is  it  true  that  we  are 
oidy  generous  when  we  see  our  names  in  the  head-lines,  when 
we  are  sure  of  an  applauding  audience,  when  we  are  buoyed  up 
by  praise  and  adulation? 

For  the  boys  from  Parker  Hill  say  that  they  don't  even 
have  toabeco  and  cigarets  now.  Xo  one  thinks  of  them  any 
more.  Xo  adoring,  pretty  girls,  passing  through  the  wards, 
shower  boxes  of  cigarets  upon  the  beds  or  leave  boxes  of  candy 
on  the  table.  The  K.  of  C.  is  about  the  only  organization  that 
remembers,  and  the  K.  of  C.  can  not  do  it  all.  There  are  other 
boys — boys  who  will  never  be  well  again,  who  will  always  want 
our  pity  and  generosity  and  our  aid.  Are  we  going  to  forget 
them  altogether  in  the  years  that  are  -to  come? 

Captain  Duane  fears  that  we  will,  but  in  ihe  meantime  he 
is  doing  all  that  the  State  will  permit,  to  help  boys  through 
their  present  crisis.  It  is  one  other  instance  where  the  Bureau 
is  a  welfare  center  as  well  as  a  clearing-house. 

North  Dakota  has  a  rather  different  bonus  plan  from  the  one 
that  Massachusetts  has  found  effective.  The  Western  State 
pays  her  service  men  and  women  twenty-five  dollars  a  month 
for  every  month  they  were  in  service,  and  thereby  hangs  the 
following  little  tale: 

A  North  Dakota  man  who  swore  thai  his  residence  was 
Massachusetts  had  not  heard  of  the  plan  of  his  native  State 
where  he  had  a  residence  and  where  he  was  employed.  When 
he  did  learn  that,  had  he  applied  there,  he  would  have  been  eli- 
gible for  $375  instead  of  $100.  he  applied  in  North  Dakota, 
claiming  that  he  was  only  a  student-  in  Massachusetts.  But 
North  Dakota  was  wary  and  wrote  to  officials  of  the  Bay  State 
before  cashing  the  bonus.  That  little  slip  cost  the  North  Dakota 
gentleman  .just  $275,  for  the  authorities  found  thai  he  was  work- 
ing in  Massachusetts  and  not  entitled  to  any  further  claims. 

There  are  many  stories  of  enemy  and  neutral  aliens.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ruling  of  the  War  Department,  these  men  were  re- 
Leased  from  the  draft  only  upon  their  own  request.  When  they 
were  released,  naturally,  they  were  not  eligible  to  any  bonus 
whatever.  It  was  an  alien  who  was  drafted  who  pul  this  to 
the  test  in  Massachuset  t  s.  When  taken  to  camp  with  other 
draftees,    he   sought    to   gel    out    of    service   on    the   ground    thai 
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since  taking  out  first  papers  he  bad  returned  in  Greece  and 
fought  with  the  Greeks,  and  that  these  papers  were  consequently 
void.  He  succeeded  in  forcing  his  claim,  and  his  induction  was 
finally  canceled  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  neutral  alien. 
This  fact  did  not  prevent  him  from  seeking  to  collect  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  his  valiant  service  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  did  not  give  it  to  him,  needless  to  state." 

The  record  of  every  man  is  looked  up  in  Washington,  in  case 
his  papers  are  lost  or  destroyed  in  any  manner.  So  many  cases 
were  referred  to  the  Adjutant-General's  office  that  Washington 
finally  sent  word  that  it  could  no  longer  be  bothered  with  them. 

As  a  result,  Massachusetts  has  been  obbged  to  maintain  a 
man  in  Washington  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the 
records,  secure  duplicate  discharge  papers,  and  facilitating  in 
every  way  possible  the  cutting  of  the  red  tape  with  which  Wash- 
ington tangles  up  so  much  of  its  army  business. 

From  Fall  River  an  all-revealing  story  came  of  promises  to 
wed  made  rashly  with  no  financial  backing  in  sight.  Pitifully 
the  man  pleaded  with  the  department  to  help  him  get  his  check 
through  before  the  appointed  time,  "for,"  he  said,  "I'll  be  all 
out  of  luck  if  I  don't  get  it  by  then.  I  would  not  have  got 
married  so  quick  if  I  had  not  believed  I  would  have  it  by  that 
time." 

"  If  I  don't  get  that  check  '  toot  sweet,' "  wrote  another,  anxious 
to  prove  by  his  ready  French  that  he  had  served  overseas,  "my 
neighbors  will  watch  me  going  to  church  Sunday  morning  in  a 
barrel." 

And  still  another,  just  to  show  that  war  did  not  quite  stifle 
the  natural  humor  of  the  American  lad,  nor  did  it  put  a  damper 
on  his  love  of  fun.  "I'm  not  giving  you  a  sad  story  about  the 
old  homestead  being  put  under  the  hammer  if  I  do  not  get  the 
check  at  once,  but  I  am  asking  you  to  look  into  the  matter 
for  me." 

Then  there  are  the  mothers,  those  forlorn  little  mothers  in 
black,  whose  sad  faces  tell  the  tale  of  boys  sleeping  in  French 
fields,  and  of  sorrow  that  time  will  never  heal.  It  is  to  these 
mothers  that  the  department  pays  its  greatest  courtesy;  it  is 
to  these  mothers  that  the  men  give  the  greatest  deference  and 
hasten  the  necessary  process  by  which  the  bonus  is  secured. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  the  payment  of  the  bonus 
has  revealed  depths  of  sin  to  which  boys  will  stoop,  and  which 
involve  their  mothers  as  well.  Captain  Duane  could  not  be- 
lieve it  himself  at  first,  but  interviewing  twenty-five  thousand 
men  and  women  in  a  year  has  led  him  to  believe  that  almost 
anything  can  happen  nowadays.  He  isn't  surprized  at  any 
phase  of  human  experience  any  more. 

However,  he  did  admit  that  he  received  a  shock  over  a  forgery 
case  that  came  to  his  attention  through  the  department.  An 
overseas  man  applied  for  his  check,  and  the  records  showed  that 
it  had  been  sent  to  him.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  received 
it,  and  consequently  another  check  was  sent.  In  time  both 
came  back  through  the  bank,  each  properly  indorsed  with  his 
name,  but  the  name  was  written  in  a  different  handwriting 
each  time.  The  soldier  was  sent  for,  and  came  into  the  depart- 
ment, again. 

This  time  he  was  interrogated  very  sharply,  but  would  not 
admit  signing  both  checks.  He  was  asked  to  sign  his  name  and 
he  did  this  several  times.  Signatures  were  compared  and  it  was 
found  that  he  had  actually  signed  the  second  check,  but  the 
first  one  was  not  indorsed  by  him.  Under  pressure  he  admitted 
that  some  one  else  had  cashed  it.  Eventually  he  said,  "I'll  tell 
you,  it  was  my  mother.  I  told  her  she  could  have  my  check 
when  it  came,  and  she  cashed  it  before  it  came  to  me." 

Captain  Duane  didn't  like  that  explanation  very  much,  and 
said  so.  "Didn't  you  tell  your  mother  to  cash  that  check,  and 
expect  to  get  away  with  it?"  the  soldier  was  asked.  He  dis- 
claimed the  fact  at  first,  but  admitted  it  as  soon  as  he  was  told 
that  the  case  would  be  given  to  the  attorney-general's  office. 
And  tho  he  was  given  four  hours  to  return  the  money  to  the 
office  of  the  State  treasury,  he  was  back  within  two  hours,  with 
the  bills  in  his  hand.  He  was  all  of  a  tremble,  too,  for  fear  of 
legal  proceedings  that  would  involve  both  his  mother  and  him- 
self, but  the  men  in  the  office  did  not  press  the  case  against 
the  mother. 

"It's  not  for  your  sake  that  I'm  doing  this,"  explained  the 
man  at  the  desk,  in  a  very  decorative  conversation  in  which  he 
relieved  his  mind  of  several  things  he  had  been  thinking  of  the 
soldier,  "but  for  the  sake  of  your  own  mother.  It's  because  I 
love  my  own  mother  as  you  ought  to  love  yours  that  I'm  doing 
this." 

There  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty  forgeries  revealed,  al- 
together, and  many  of  these  have  been  prosecuted. 

Down  on  Charles  Street  there  is  an  impressive  pile  of  gray 
stone  buildings,  back  from  the  road  and  sheltered  behind  high 
fences.  Gates  protect  those  within  and  insure  perfect  seclusion 
for  them.  But,  somehow,  people  are  not  anxious  to  visit  this 
very  comfortable  hostelry,  neither  do  they  boast  of  it  in  polite 


circles,  after  they  have  been  guests  of  Sheriff  Kellihcr  and  Suf- 
folk County.  It's  the  Suffolk  County  Jail,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
There  are  many  people  who  do  not  know  that  Suffolk  County 
Jail  is  215  Charles  Street,  and  relatives  of  soldiers  are  among 
them.  It  is  always  with  difficulty  that  the  men  in  the  bonus 
department  suppress  a  smile  when  some  anxious  relative  ap- 
pears, bearing  a  letter  from  some  service  man  at  "215  Charles 
Street."  The  officials  know  instantly  where  he  is,  but  the 
relatives  do  not.  The  soldier  is  being  detained  for  some  reason 
or  other,  and  wants  the  relative  to  secure  the  bonus  for  him. 
One  guileless  and  loving  aunt  wrote  back  to  the  boy  at  215 
Charles  Street  that  she  would  "meet  him  on  Boston  Common" 
that  night  at  six  o'clock,  and  explain  the  matter  to  him,  She 
is  doubtless  wondering  yet  why  he  didn't  show  up! 

"What  things  men  will  do  for  one  hundred  dollars!"  exclaims 
the  writer.  "The  petty  mean  acts  that  men  have  stooped  to 
for  that  little  one  hundred  dollars  from  the  State  are  almost 
beyond  belief."     Another  incident  is  given: 

Even  officials,  case-hardened  by  now,  gasped  at  the  audacity 
of  a  man  who  was  so  anxious  to  prove  his  Massachusetts  resi- 
dence and  his  claim  to  the  bonus  that  he  brought  in  two  bills 
from  the  assessors  of  his  town,  one  for  1917  and  the  other  for 
1918.  His  claim  would  have  been  paid — so  logical  did  it  seem 
— had  not  the  third  assessor  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  decep- 
tion and  given  the  soheme  away.  The  other  two  members  of 
the  board  had  deliberately  issued  these  false  statements  at  the 
plea  of  the  boy's  father,  who  was  anxious  that  his  son  might 
secure  the  money.  And  that  case  was  only  a  few  miles  from 
Boston,  at  that! 

The  officials  gasped  too — but  for  another  reason — when  a 
white-faced  slender  girl  hesitated  on  the  threshold  of  the  de- 
partment, finally  wandering  in,  one  stormy  morning  at  about 
11:30  o'clock.  She  asked  for  the  check  for  which  her  soldier- 
husband  had  made  application  some  three  months  before.  Inves- 
tigation was  made,  his  record  looked  up,  and  a  report  made  to 
the  waiting  girl. 

"Why  didn't  your  husband  call  for  it  himself?"  asked  the 
clerk,  ready  to  make  final  settlement. 

"Because  he  died  at  ten  o'clock  to-day,"  came  the  answer 
from  the  new  widow,  who  was  hardly  out  of  her  teens.  And 
the  men  of  the  department  knew,  without  another  word,  that 
the  one  hundred  dollars  offered  by  the  Stale  as  a  bonus  for  the 
young  soldier  was  actually  needed  to  pay  for  the  last  rites  and 
ceremonies  before  he  was  committed  to  his  grave.  They  pitied 
the  girl,  and  they  made  things  as  easy  as  they  could  for  her 
until  everything  was  done. 

The  department  has  anonymous  friends  by  the  score — at 
least  they  represent  themselves  as  friends,  no  matter  what  the 
individual  opinion  is  of  the  anonymous  letter- writer.  And  these 
anonymous  letter-writers  constantly  pour  in  complaints  and 
explanations  as  to  why  John  Smith  should  not  receive  his  bonus 
and  why  Henry  Jones  is  a  "slacker"  and  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts should  pay  him  nothing  at  all. 

Of  course  the  department  pays  no  attention  to  any  such 
remarks  or  to  any  such  statement.  There  have  been  occasions 
when  ungrateful  recipients  of  Massachusetts's  bounty  have 
characterized  the  men  who  had  charge  of  the  disbursing  of  the 
bonuses  as  "desk  cavalry,"  "slackers,"  who  saw  no  service  at 
the  front,  or  in  some  other  uncomplimentary  way,  ignoring  the 
silver  buttons,  the  service  medals,  and  other  insignia  that  were 
in  evidence. 

One  of  these  met  his  match  in  one  of  the  officials,  whom  he 
had  characterized  in  strikingly  unpleasant  terms,  bragging  at 
the  same  time  cf  what  "we  did"  and  where  "we  were." 

The  official  had  captained  his  company  overseas,  and,  look- 
ing up  the  record  of  the  slanderous  individual,  found  to  his 
great  surprize  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  his  own 
company.  He  then  pursued  his  investigations  finding,  eventu- 
ally, that  the  brave  boaster  had  asked  immediately  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  supply  department  "because  he  knew  so  much 
about  horses  and  mules!" 

There  has  been  ingratitude,  of  course, ^among  the  recipients 
of  the  money  that  the  State  has  voted  the  men.  There  have 
been  ungrateful  men  who  have  grumbled  and  muttered,  who 
have  heaped  invective  upon  the  commonwealth,  the  while  they 
pocketed  the  money  that,  totaled,  represented  twenty  million 
dollars  of  the  voters'  contribution.  These  men  were  plain  in- 
grates,  and  were  frequently  told  so  by  the  men  in  charge. 

There  were  refreshing  discoveries,  tho,  that  almost  restored 
their  faith  in  human  nature  when  men  wrote  sincere  and  heart- 
felt letters  of  thanks  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  prompt 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  the  check  had  been  sent.  These  men 
were  the  ones  that  the  Stale  had  been  glad  to  aid,  and  some- 
times they  proved  to  be  the  ones  who  were  in  greatest  need. 

State  Treasurer  Burrell,   commenting  iipon  the  bonus  and 
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irst  in  ytmerica   to   make   the 
one  -piece    sanitary    laxratoru 


When  Thomas  Maddock  began  making  earthenware  lavatories  for 
ships  in  1878,  he  employed  for  the  first  time  the  one-piece  construc- 
tion idea  which  formed  the  basis  for  all  subsequent  progress  in  the 
evolution  of  the  lavatory. 

The  development  of  this  principle  of  construction  eliminated  the 
objectionable  boxed-in  wash  stand.  It  forced  the  unsanitary  marble 
slab  and  porcelain  bowl  into  the  discard.  It  caused  the  use  of 
brackets  and  other  unsightly,  germ-collecting  attachments  to  be 
looked  upon  with  disfavor,  and  finally  it  gave  to  the  world  the  dis- 
tinctive fixtures  that  now  comprise  the  sanitary  lavatory  products 
of  the  Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Company. 

For  example,  consider  the  Madbury  Lavatory — a  one-piece  fixture 
of  the  pedestal  type,  standing  free  without  encumbering  support. 
Constructed  entirely  of  the  glistening,  pure  white,  almost  unbreak- 
able, vitreous  china  which  is  noted  for  its  freedom  from  chipping, 
crazing  and  cracking  and  for  its  non-absorbent  qualities,  this  fixture 
unquestionably  denotes  the  highest  achievement  yet  attained  in 
lavatory  construction. 

If  you  are  considering  more  modern  equipment  in  your  old  bath- 
room, or  if  you  appreciate  the  advantage  that  fixtures  of  Maddock 
character  will  provide  for  your  new  home,  write  for  our  booklet, 
"Bathroom  Individuality." 

Thomas  Haddocks  Sons  Company, Trenton.  N.  J. 

OLDEST     -      SANITAR.T    -     POTTERS      -IN     -     AMERICA    ESTABLISHED        1859 

Monufaclurer,  of  ua.ro>;   terihe.i.ere  plumbing  /Mum  /»'   both,  hilchm  and  laundry  ncedi  in 
the  home ;  oho  tantlaty  -ware  for  m.'ditat.  mduitrial.  commercial  and  public  budding  initallaliono 
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Next  to  the  doctor,  the 
plumbing  contractor 
is  the  most  important 
man  in  each  commun- 
ity in  protecting  the 
health  of  the   family. 


The  fixture  shown  above 
is  the  Madbury.  A  one- 
piece  vitreous  china  lav- 
atory  of  the  pedestal  type 
u>ith  integral  supply  noz- 
zle and  overflow  cleans- 
inn  device,  both  exclusive 
Maddock  features. 
The  valve  handles  and 
C  ther  slab  fittings  are  also 
made  of  vitreous  china, 
which  eliminates  the  care 
required  to  keep  ordinary 
metal  pans  clam. 
This  lavatory  may  also 
be  furnished  uith  center 
leg  support,  instead  of 
pedestal,  whenso  desired. 
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t lie  vast  amount  of  work  that  was  necessitated  to  put  it  through, 
said:  "I  have  received  stacks  of  letters  every  day,  some  of  them 
complaints,  but  many  of  them  letters  of  thanks  from  men  who 
have  received  their  checks  and  who  have  been  grateful  to  the 
State  for  the  money. 

•"One  of  the  pleasantest  tokens  of  appreciation  was  in  the 
bonus  office,  just  a  few  days  ago.  There  was  a  neat  package, 
tied  up  with  great  care  and  addrest  to  me.  We  all  conjectured 
about  it.  and  finally  decided  that  it  was  a  package  of  Maine 
maple  sugar,  or  something  of  that  nature.  When  1  opened  the 
package  1  found  it  was  a  picture  of  a  former  Massachusetts 
soldier.  Bade  of  him,  on  the  wall,  hung  his  framed  discharge 
papers,  and  under  the  picture  he  had  written,  "Do  I  look  like  a 
grafter?'" 

■'Massachusetts  put  over  a  tremendous  piece  of  work  when 
she  opened  her  bonus  department.  There  have  been  many 
difficult  situations  to  clear  up,  many  bothersome  details  that 
we  have  encountered.  These  are  now  nearly  out  of  the  way. 
Our  office  force  has  dwindled,  as  the  work  has  slackened  up. 
There  remains  now  only  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  bonus  department  will  then  cease 
automatically  to  exist.  We  have  about  five  thousand  cases  that 
must  go  to  a  final  court  of  appeals,  to  decide  questions  of  resi- 
dence, and  that  is  the  only  big  piece  of  work  that  confronts  us 
now. 

"We  have  tried  to  cut  the  red  tape,  to  eliminate  all  of  the 
delay  possible,  and  to  give  every  Massachusetts  service  man 
and  woman  Ids  or  her  check  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  We 
have  done  t lie  best  that  we  could." 


GRANT'S    GRANDDAUGHTER   A   WITNESS 
AGAINST   BOLSHEVISM 

GEX.  ULYSSES  s.  GRANT  was  a  notoriously  democratic 
man;  his  son.  Gen.  Frederick  Grant,  was  of  like  mold, 
and  Julia  Grant  Cantacuzene-Speransky,  inculcated 
witli  the  principles  of  her  famous  grandfather  and  father,  watched 
with  hopeful  eyes  the  revolution  which  was  to  bring  freedom 
to  Russia  until  she  saw  it  fall  under  the  destructive  program  of 
Bolshevism.  In  her  early  days,  she  writes  in  The  Forum,  she 
had  been  taught  the  simple  creed  of  the  two  generals:  their  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  country  which  they  served  devotedly  as  sol- 
diers, and  their  confidence  in  the  line  qualities  of  Americans, 
which  they  believed  could  be  relied  upon  always  to  recognize  and 
to  fight  down  any  national  danger.  They  maintained  that  the 
country's  best  defense  was  in  the  general  education  of  the  people. 
Equipped  with  these  ideas,  the  writer,  who  was  married  in  1899, 
went  to  Russia,  where  she  lived  almost  continuously  for  eighteen 
years.  As  she  saw  the  revolution  preparing  and  noted  the  great 
joy  and  exultation  with  which  the  whole  empire  met  the  changes 
it  brought,  she  joined  heartily  in  the  feelings  of  her  adopted 
people.  The  majority  of  the  Emperor's  court  felt  as  she  did, 
and  all  1  bought  reforms  were  absolutely  necessary.  They  ex- 
pected to  see  Russia  emerge  from  the  revolution  purified  and 
exalted,  free  to  work  out  a.  great  destiny.  But  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  1917,  when  an  uprising  in  Petrograd  threatened  to  over- 
throw the  revolutionary  Government  and  to  establish  anarchy 
in  its  stead.  Bolshevism,  born  in  Germany,  raised  its  ugly  head, 
and  since  thai  day  Russia  has  been  steeped  in  blood  and  her 
people  go  blindly  to  the  sacrifice.  The  soil  was  prepared  for 
the  rank  growth  of  anarchy  by  Germany,  who  hoped  by  sowing 
strife  in  the  East  to  win  victory  in  the  West.  She  recites  a 
number  of  incidents  in  support  of  her  statements  in  her  article, 
from  which  we  quote: 

When,  in  July,  Lenine's  headquarters  were  raided,  German 
gold  was  found  there  in  large  sums;  also  during  various  uprisings 
of  anarchistic  tendency  (ierman  gold  was  each  time  found  in  the 
hands  and  pockets  of  those  leading  the  disorders.  In  number- 
less places,  where  specially  violent  demonstrations  took  place, 
German  official  spies  were  recognized,  and  caught  disguised  as 
Russians.  All  the  organization  of  the  Bolsheviki  has  been  most 
1  borough,  and  their  movements  so  carefully  planned  and  carried 
out  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  these  being  the  result  of  an 
effort  by  the  uneducated  and  inexperienced  Russian  mobs,  who 
alone  of  Russians  took  part  in  them.  Our  poor  people,  having 
always  been  of  gentle,  careless  nature,  were  much  too  helpless 
and  indifferent  to  conceive  and  execute  a  long,  complicated,  and 


systematic  program  such  as  the  Bolshevik  party  has  carried  out 
all  over  our  country. 

We  know  there  have  been  German  agents  since  before  the 
war  attending  to  special  work  as  spies  and  propagandists.  My 
husband,  who  was  in  command  of  the  cavalry  post  at  Kief,  was 
fighting  constantly  also  after  the  revolution,  and  he  had  in  hand 
several  times  Austrian  and  German  papers  and  money,  while 
he  arrested  several  spies  Avho,  in  the  Ukraine,  were  posing  as 
local  "Nationalists."  At  the  Great  Staff  Headquarters  of 
Moghileff,  when  came  the  last  mutiny  before  the  provisional 
Government's  final  overthrow",  the  Commander-in-Chief  (General 
Doukhonine)  was  killed  by  an  Austrian,  drest  in  Russian 
sailor  uniform;  the  General  had  recognized  and  called  this  man 
by  name  before  he  fell.  In  many  a  village,  such  as  our  own,  for 
months  after  the  March  revolution,  we  were  still  living  quietly 
on  excellent  terms  with  our  village  peasant  committee.  A  new 
group  of  five  or  six  outside  men  then  appeared,  and  sufficed  to 
breed  discontent  and  trouble,  bribing  our  people,  exciting  them 
with  speeches,  and  finally  inflaming  their  brains  with  vodka  till 
they  could  be  successfully  led  to  excesses  quite  beyond  belief. 
Then  the  strange  committee  members  disappeared,  leaving 
helpless  peasants  to  face  consequences.  In  our  home  place 
about  eight  million  rubles  Avortk  of  property  was  thus  destroyed 
under  the  leadership  of  such  a  group  of  "foreigners."  When 
these  men  had  finally  gone,  and  the  frantic  peasants  came  to 
their  senses,  they  realized  not  only  that  they  had  done  us  a  great 
wrong,  but  also  that  they  had  harmed  themselves  by  making  it 
impossible  to  cultivate  the  land  they  had  annexed  on  the  com- 
mittee's advice.  They  had  completely  destroyed  the  where- 
withal to  work  the  place:  implements,  machinery,  animals,  and 
buildings  were  all  lacking. 

Hundreds  of  estates  in  Russia  have  suffered  from  the  conditions 
created  and  kept  going  by  this  German  organization.  It  suited 
the  enemy's  policy,  of  course,  perfectly,  to  destroy  us  almost  and 
our  peasantry  together,  then  to  step  in  as  saviors,  reestablish 
law  and  order,  and  thus  try  to  put  the  nobility  under  obligations, 
and  to  crush  and  exploit  the  humble  classes  by  leaving  them  no 
defense;  and  finally  (by  drawing  on  them  for  grain  and  men), 
to  replenish  their  own  losses  in  food  and  labor. 

In  July,  1917,  the  Bolshevik  party  had  gathered  to  itself  all 
the  discontented  elements,  both  in  the  great  cities  and  in  the 
armies.  There  was  enough  strength  behind  their  men  to  fright- 
en Kerensky,  and  to  force  his  hand.  Even  among  Red-Cross 
workers  on  the  fighting  line  at  least  a  dozen  men  and  women 
whom  I  knew  had  terrible  experiences  with  their  hospital  service, 
and  these  groups  fell  to  pieces,  as  did  the  army  and  every  other 
organization  in  Russia,  while  little  by  little  the  Bolsheviki  gained 
strength. 

It  was  in  July  that  Leon  Trotzky,  coming  from  the  East  Side  of 
New  York,  appeared  on  the  scene.  In  New  York  he  had  been 
doing  useful  work  for  the  Germans.  In  Russia  he  admitted  be- 
ing an  anarchist,  and  that  his  name  was  Leo  Bronstein  before  he 
took  on  the  Russian  appellation.  He  was  another  Robespierre, 
and  he  inaugurated,  or  tried  to  inaugurate,  another  reign  of 
terror.  Pair  words  and  honeyed  eloquence  lured  the  peasants 
to  revolution  and  bloodshed,  to  the  spread  of  ruin  and  desolation, 
while  they  were  waiting  for  the  millennium  which  never  came. 
But  there  was  gold — and  vodka,  which  the  muzhik  had  not 
tasted  for  three  long  years,  and  vodka  helped  the  revolution. 
Under  the  two  prophets,  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  there  were  only- 
two  duties  to  perform — appropriating  what  was  at  hand,  and 
defending  the  revolution,  Avkich  meant  combating  counter- 
revolutionary plots  and  parties.     And,  says  the  writer, 

This  seemed  easy  enough,  as  it  only  required  occasional  arrests, 
the  making  of  requisitions,  and  now  and  then  the  shooting  of 
suspected  bourgeois.  Raiding  of  houses,  shops,  and  cellars 
(both  public  and  private)  was  a  delightful  occupation  by  the 
excitement  and  booty  it  furnished.  As  heads  became  heated, 
the  whole  of  the  poorer  elements  became  one  vast  drunken  horde 
of  half-mad  creatures.  Even  the  German  directors  could  no 
longer  manage  the  mob,  except  by  granting  all  it  asked,  and 
promising  more  and  always  more.  Each  day  brought  new  dif- 
ficulties, and  to  keep  their  place  the  demagogs  must  be  for- 
ever ready  to  humor  wild  caprices,  and  invent  new  licenses  and 
orgies.  Thought  must  be  stifled  at  all  costs  in  those  the  Ger- 
mans wished  to  keep  in  hand.  This  became  especially  necessary, 
because  so  many  promises  and  prophecies  did  not  come  true. 
Men  who  were  led  to  burn  chateaux  and  farms,  stock  and  im- 
plements, and  to  whom  the  land  "was  given,"  were  not  content 
finally  because,  after  they  had  the  land,  they  could  not  labor  at 
so  much  of  it,  just  with  their  naked  hands,  and  all  the  tools  and 
organization  for  bringing  forth  the  fruits  had  been  completely 
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tubes  fit  oversize  casings 


■ 


are  too  small  for 

"oversize"  tires. 


Michelin  Tubes  are  not  only  made  ring-shaped  to  fit  the  casing  without  wrinkling,  but  in  additio 
ire  full  size  in  cross-section,  and  are  therefore  not  stretched  thin  When  inflated.  This  is  especiall 
mportant  when  buying  tubes  for  Cord  Tires,  which  are  nearly  all  "oversize". 

rubes  that  are  not  really  large  enough  for  normal  size  casings  work  under  a  still  greater  dis 
idvantage  in  "oversize"  casings.  Therefore  it  is  greatly  to  the  motorist's  advantage  to  specif 
Michelin  Ring-Shaped  Tubes,  the  only  tubes  that  both  fit  and  fill  the  tube  space  in  the  casing 

Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  New  Jersey 

Other  factoriet:  Clermont-  Far  rand,  France;  London,  England!  Turin,  Italy, 
eaters  in  all  parts  of  the  wot 
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done  for  by  themselves.  How  were  they  to  bring  money  from 
the  bare  ground,  be  it  ever  so  rich?  They  could  not  suffice  at  the 
work,  and,  besides,  they  did  not  really  want  to  labor.  Had  not 
part  of  the  new  paradise  promised  been  that  no  one  need  work 
again? 

In  the  factories  it  was  the  same;  there  were  at  first  wonderful 
days  and  nights,  when  the  men  stood  up  to  the  owners,  talked 
of  their  new  rights,  and  took  their  freedom  when  and  how  they 
pleased,  which  resulted  in  a  complete  holiday  at  full  wages. 
The  managers  at  first  protested,  then  for  a  time  they  paid, 
thinking  it  would  be  but  a  temporary  crisis  to  weather;  and 
finally  they  went  bankrupt  and  closed  their  shops,  or  left  them 
to  the  management  of  the  strikers.  Some  fled,  and  thus  saved 
their  lives;  others  stayed  and  were  murdered,  while  buildings 
and  machinery  generally  went  up  in  flames.  Any  factory  hands 
who  wanted  to  stand  by  their  employers  were  driven  off;  or 
when  they  proclaimed  too  loudly  that  the  conduct  of  their  com- 
rades was  outrageous,  they  were  put  to  death  as  renegades  to 
their  class.  After  all  this  was  accomplished,  and  there  was  time 
to  realize  what  had  been  done,  naturally  no  pay  was  forthcoming. 
From  cold  lodgings,  the  workmen  sallied  out  into  the  streets, 
ready  for  any  adventure  which  might  be  suggested :  riots  and  noise, 
drinking,  stealing,  and  knifing.  Inspiration  was  ever  present 
for  these  acts  in  the  idea  of  all  that  was  to  be,  but  had  not 
yet  come  true,  and  in  the  gnawing  hunger  which  even  more  than 
of  old  was  felt.  Of  such  desperate  men  the  "Red  Guard"  was 
formed,  and  a  more  dangerous  lot  could  scarcely  be.  Trotzky 
saw  to  it  they  should  be  kept  amused  and  satisfied,  and  he  paid 
these  men,  first  and  well,  with  money  which  came  regularly  from 
the  Berlin  banks,  when  none  could  be  obtained  nearer  home. 
Lawlessness  was  the  special,  general,  and  individual  occupation 
of  every  Bolshevik  who  applied  the  party  practises  to  himself, 
and  each  man  thought  only  of  the  acquisition  of  his  personal 
desire  of  the  moment.  Either  one  must  flee  the  country,  or  give 
way.     Any  one  who  disagreed  was  shot,  if  noticed. 

There  was  no  chance  to  combat  the  Bolshevik  movement. 
The  enlightened  members  of  society  were  not  only  in  the  minor- 
ity, but  they  had  been  completely  disarmed,  by  many  requisi- 
tions, of  every  means  of  defense.  The.  "Reds"  possest  all  the 
firearms  in  the  country,  and  even  now  they  are  being  supplied 
with  shot  and  shell  by  the  Germans.  They  are  following  closely 
their  German  schooling,  for  Zinovieff,  in  explaining-  why  the 
people's  commissioners  of  the  Soviets  accepted  the  invitation 
from  Paris  to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  Allies,  said  that 
the  agreement  would  be  torn  up  as  any  other  scrap  of  paper 
after  it  had  served  their  need.     And  now: 

In  the  hands  of  such  as  Trotzky,  the  ideals  profest  (at  first) 
by  the  Bolshevik  party  have  been  so  thoroughly  debased  that 
I  fancy  the  crowd  is  held  now  only  by  fear,  or  by  a  constant  ap- 
peal to  its  worst  instincts.  Religion,  deep-seated  of  old  in  our 
orthodox  peasant  and  soldier,  and  only  slightly  less  so  in  the 
factory  hands  of  Russia,  is  being  killed  out.  The  churches, 
which  held  crowds  of  poorly  clad  bodies  and  soft  faces  in  the 
first  months  of  the  revolution,  stand  empty  now,  and  disfigured, 
with  their  jeweled  icons  and  candlesticks,  crosses  and  missals 
stolen,  or  destroyed  in  the  melting-pot.  The  priests  have  mostly 
been  driven  away,  or  they  five  in  hiding. 

Destruction  of  religion  and  civic  honor,  destruction  of  all  social 
life,  our  schools  empty  and  the  gutters  crowded,  banks,  factories, 
shops,  and  business  closed,  this  is  the  Bolsheviki's  promised 
peace,  and  they  obtained  it  by  becoming  slaves  to  their  Hun 
masters  at  Brest-Li  to  vsk.  "Without  contribution  and  without 
annexation,"  yet  most  of  Russia  was  put  in  German  hands, 
while  the  enemy  squeezed  our  country  dry  of  money  and  of  food. 
The  people  are  sold  into  slavery  and  are  dying  of  hunger,  the 
national  army  is  debauched  so  its  heroic  deeds  of  olden  days 
are  quite  forgotten,  and  its  pride  is  in  the  dust. 

Russia  is  without  a  banner,  flag,  or  anthem,  and  patriotism  is 
submerged  in  drab  internationalism.  Instead  of  fighting  the 
enemy  the  people  murder  one  another,  and  property  is  ruined 
everywhere.  The  Bolsheviki  promised  liberty,  safety,  equality, 
and  to  our  minds  of  old  this  means  happiness;  but  it  seems  that 
there  are  other  points  of  view.  In  the  language  of  Lenine  and 
Trotzky,  liberty  signifies  the  development  of  the  vilest  passions 
of  the  mob  and  the  complete  tyranny  of  one  small  group  over 
the  whole  land ;  it  signifies  1  he  entire  nation  to  be  preyed  upon  by 
a  small  fraction  of  the  population — their  own,  of  course,  and  that 
crimes,  such  as  murder,  rape,  and  theft  are  left  unpunished. 
Bolshevism  has  completely  broken  up  our  people's  unity,  and 
has  defaced  a  nation's  strength  and  splendor  for  many  years  to 
come. 

All  life  in  country  districts,  and  in  our  cities  as  well,  is  at  a 
standstill.     In  Petrograd  and  Moscow  famine,  typhus,  cholera, 


foul  air,  caused  by  dirt  and  decay  inconceivable,  reign  supreme. 
Water,  light,  street  conveyances,  telephones,  and  all  other 
public  services  have  completely  collapsed;  the  brilliant  capital 
stands  rotting  and  helpless  through  the  months.  There  are  show 
buildings  all  in  ruins,  either  from  bombardments  or  from  sacking; 
food,  when  obtainable,  has  reached  prices  impossible  to  pay 
except  by  the  very  rich  profiteers  of  the  period.  I  recently 
read  that  butter  was  $145  a  pound,  dog  meat  $10  a  pound,  while 
pork  at  $45  a  pound  was  snatched  at;  but  money  has  no  value, 
since  it  has  been  printed  in  such  quantities  that  no  gold  reserve 
can  represent  it. 

Honest  workmen,  civilians  of  the  middle  classes,  are  dying 
in  want  with  their  families.  Officers  and  even  the  better  ele- 
ments of  the  soldiers  at  first,  when  free,  took  to  the  shock 
battalions  on  the  firing-line  hoping  to  be  killed,  and  thus  escape 
infamy;  but  where  a  woman  and  small  mouths  depended  upon 
the  man,  he  did  not  always  feel  he  had  a  right  so  to  dispose  of 
himself ;  and  with  no  money  and  no  trains  for  flight,  many  remained 
in  the  big  centers  necessarily  and  faced  the  crisis  out.  Imme- 
diately, when  the  Bolsheviki  took  power  the  officers  were  all  dis- 
armed, their  epaulets  dragged  off,  and  their  rank  and  pay  were 
both  supprest — even  to  the  small  pensions  given  to  officers  and 
soldiers  alike,  who  had  won  the  St.  George's  Cross  for  signal 
bravery  on  the  field  of  battle.  With  every  means  of  living  gone, 
these  men  tramped  the  streets  to  find  work,  and  took  whatever 
offered.  Tho  the  new  riders  did  not  want  to  labor  themselves, 
they  objected  to  seeing  others  do  so,  thus  putting  them  to  shame, 
so  here,  there,  and  everywhere  the  better  elements  of  the  army 
were  told  no  room  for  them  existed  in  the  new  scheme  of  life; 
and  they  were  reviled  and  baited,  repulsed  and  humiliated  from 
all  sides.  Many  fell  faint  with  hunger  on  the  streets  or  door- 
steps. 

Avowed  and  intentional  degradation  of  our  people  after  the 
German  model  has  been  practised,  so  that  immorality  has  been 
quite  openly  encouraged,  anyhow  and  anywhere.  In  at  least 
two  cities  (Saratoff  and  Vladimir)  proclamations,  issued  by  the 
local  Soviets,  announced  officially  the  "nationalization  of 
women"  and  the  adoption  of  all  children  by  the  state;  conse- 
quently the  complete  abolition  of  homes  and  families  is  aimed  at, 
with  such  strength,  responsibility,  and  happiness  as  these  must 
mean  to  a  community  deliberately  swept  away. 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Lenine  and  Trotzky  do 
not  place  much  reliance  in  the  behavior  of  their  defenders  in 
case  of  a  well-led  and  well-organized  attack,  for  they  were  with- 
out plans  and  easily  distracted,  and  never  had  capacity  above, 
nor  obedience  below,  in  their  ranks,  except  when  they  were  led 
by  Germans,  who  browbeat  them,  and  kept  them  well  in  hand. 
She  says: 

Our  people,  always  childish,  have  been  especially  so  in  their 
shame  and  suffering,  but  they  have  shown  ferocity  only  under 
strong  urging  and  mastery.  Left  to  themselves  they  have  been 
noisy,  wasteful,  wanton,  careless,  dirty,  lazy,  and  many  other 
things,  but  never  bloodthirsty  or  systematically  cruel,  as  were 
the  French  peasants  and  "citizens"  of  1792. 

Many  of  our  people  were  drawn  to  the  first  Bolshevik  leaders, 
or  have  since  followed  the  bloody  banner,  because  the  prop- 
agandists held  out  promises  of  good  things  to  come,  from  join- 
ing the  movement.  Peace  and  happiness,  prosperity  and  the 
true  millennium,  with  land  and  liberty  for  all,  were  promised  of 
Russia,  just  as  the  agents  of  these  bloody  doctrines  are  promis- 
ing all  this  to  the  tired  proletariat  here  to-day.  Small  wonder, 
when  they  were  treated  to  food  and  drink,  and  saw  gold  being 
given  away  that  our  simple  Russians  should  have  been  im- 
prest with  such  (apparent)  generosity.  The  mirage  of  good 
to  come  lasted  but  a  short  time,  but  when  they  were  undeceived 
the  Rubicon  was  passed,  and  the  people  found  themselves  be- 
yond the  pale.  Then  they  thought  they  were  obliged  to  stay. 
Many  a  self-styled  Bolshevik  I  have  known  among  peasants, 
working  people,  or  soldiers  has  admitted  he  joined  the  party 
"because  it  was  either  be  a  Bolshevik  or  be  shot,"  and  it  was 
promised  him  he  should  have  all  things  after  a  short  period  of 
disorder  and  trouble  had  passed.  Many  of  these  men  probably 
are  sorely  disappointed  now,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  change,  but 
they  dare  not  say  it  even  in  a  whisper. 

In  Bolshevik  crowds,  I  have  seen,  of  course,  some  heavy 
criminal  faces  full  of  brutality,  but  the  majority  wore  rather 
the  signs  of  dull  despair  and  of  surprize  and  fear  in  their  expres- 
sions. They  were  apparently,  when  not  excited,  mere  cowed 
and  broken  wrecks,  beaten  and  torn  by  the  storm  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected.  I  have  not  been  alone  in  noticing  this,  for 
nearly  every  traveler  coming  out  of  North  Russia  recently  testifies 
(consciously  or  unconsciously)  to  the  sorrow  he  has  recognized 
in  faces  on  the  streets.  After  all,  these  men  and  women  are  still 
hungry  and  cold,  without  homes  and  without  work;  even  more 
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and  for  outings 


OFF  for  a  long  ride  to  some 
shady  spot.  Then  lunch  served 
with  Sanispoons  and  Saniforks.  A 
happy  day! 

Sanispoons  and  Saniforks  are  made 
of  purest  fiber — strong,  handy,  clean, 
well  balanced,  tastefully  designed. 
Sanispoons  come  in  three  sizes— Tea- 
spoon, Demi-tasse  and  Soda  Spoon. 
Saniforks  have  well-shaped,  stiff,  sharp 
prongs — excellent  for  salad,  vegetable 
or  meat  courses. 


Soda  Sanispoons  are  used  at  all 
fountains  where  sanitary  service  is 
considered  essential. 

Sanispoons  and  Saniforks  serve  par- 
ticularly well  for  luncheons,  festivals, 
children's  parties,  the  camp,  the  sick 
room  and  general  household  use. 

You  can  buy  them  at  most  any 
store  in  clean  dainty  packages. 

Sanitary  Products  Corporation 

of  America 
136  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City 


Packages  of  25  Teaspoons  or  36  Demi-tasse 
or  20   Saniforks  —  25C    PER    PACKAGE 


TO  DEALERS— 

If  your  jobber  is  unable  to 
supply  you  write  us  direct. 
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wretched  than  they  were  before  the  revolution,  for  they  have 
lost  ideals  and  hopes  and  the  softness  which  was  the  natural 
atmosphere  of  life  in  the  picturesque  old  Russia.  The  beauty 
of  their  cities  is  gone,  and  all  that  was  poetic  and  kindly  has 
been  shut  off  from  life,  so  that  even  the  outside  frame  has  lost 
the  ray  of  warmth  and  life  which  somehow  in  ancient  days  crept 
into  the  general  dreariness  surrounding  them.  I  am  told  there 
is  much  desire  for  improvement,  but  no  one  risks  being  caught 
by  tlie  present  authorities  expressing  a  wish  for  this. 

Such  is  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  and  one  can  only  hope  and  pray 
a  change  may  come,  from  within  or  from  without,  before  the 
country  shall  have  reached  a  point  of  exhaustion  from  which  no 
rebirth  is  possible. 

Every  man  who  knows  the  truth,  and  who  escapes  from  the 
chaos  and  destruction  triumphant  now  in  the  Slav  empire,  adds 
this  word  of  warning,  calling  attention  to  the  danger  run  by  the 
whole  edifice  of  Christian  civilization  from  the  spread  of  Bol- 
shevism. Each  one,  of  whatever  political  party  he  may  be,  most 
solemnly  asserts  that  if  the  world  is  to  be  protected  from  this 
dread  disease,  then  Russia  must  be  quickly  helped  and  saved. 

Having  looked  at  all-this,»I  would  tail  in  my  clear,  simple  duty, 
did  I  not  add  my  feeble  voice  to  the  general  testimony.  Those 
who  are  liberals  or  democrats  have  a  common  cause  against 
these  Bolsheviki,  who,  having  made  a  bloody  desert  of  one  rich 
and  beautiful,  now  plan  to  upset  the  world. 

To  the  men  and  women  of  these  United  States  1  speak,  not  to 
ask"  for  help  either  for  our  people  or  our  land,  tho  we  have  lost 
so  much,  but  I  would  call  upon  them  to  look  well  behind  the 
mask  which  is  being  held  up  daily  by  false  agents  and  made  to 
seem  so  fair. 

Learn  by  the  experience  of  great,  sad  Russia,  and  protect  your- 
selves, your  homes,  and  your  country  from  the  danger  of  Bol- 
shevism before  it  is  too  late,  for  it  is  a  foul  thing,  and  its  accep- 
tance means  only  chaos  and  suffering,  anarchy  and  death. 


He'd  stay  at  Bert's  all  day,  drinking  himself  into  the  briny 
depths  of  a  crying  jag,  and  when  his  last  sob  had  merged  itself 
into  a  snore,  patient  Ezra  Doremus,  his  assistant,  would  pick 
him  up  with  Bert's  help,  put  him  in  the  hearse,  and  drive  him 
home. 


WHEN   THE   UNDERTAKER   TOOK   HIS 
LAST   HEARSE-RIDE 

MTLD  MELANCHOLY  fills  the  heart  of  the  man  who 
writes  paragraphs  for  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
It's  all  on  account  of  the  recent  demise  of  an  under- 
taker and  embalmer  he  had  known  all  his  life,  a  worthy  citizen 
answering  to  the  name  of  Old  Ed  Rufus.  Early  in  life,  avers 
this  paragrapher,  he  became  profoundly  imprest  with  the  late 
mortician's  efficiency  in  conducting  a  funeral  as,  in  his  opinion, 
it  should  be  conducted,  and  he  complains,  "we've  always 
pictured  our  obsequies  with  Ed  in  charge,  and  now  that  Ed's 
gone,  we'll  never  look  forward  to  our  inevitable  demise  as  com- 
placently as  we  used  to."  The  writer  says  that  he  first  saw 
Ed  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  when,  as  a  guileless  and  dis- 
obedient youth  he  sneaked  off  to  Granduncle  Geoffrey's  funeral. 
He  goes  on: 

We  stood  in  the  back  of  the  church  that  day— we  who  were 
supposed  to  be  home — until  Ed's  eye  fell  upon  us,  and,  mistaking 
us  for  a  mourner  instead  of  an  insurgent,  he  led  us  up  to  the  pew 
where  mother  and  father  sat  trying  to  look  bereaved  (Grand- 
uncle  Geoffrey  left  all  his  money  to  the  heathen),  and  ushered 
us  in. 

Not  even  what  transpired  when  Ave  got  home  served  to  becloud 
the  vhid  impression  we  got  of  Ed  that  day.  When  we  became 
so  old  that  we  were  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  mature  pastime 
of  going  to  funerals,  Ed  and  his  personality  were  stamped  more 
and  more  indelibly  on  our  consciousness. 

.When  Edward  Rufus,  Undertaker  and^Embalmer,  had  charge 
of  a  funeral,  even  the  corpse  had  a  minor  role. 

And  funerals  in  those  days  were  funerals!  If  you  knew  the 
folks  well,  you  went,  of  course,  to  mourn  with  them.  If  you 
didn't  know  them,  you  went  anyway  to  weep  over  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life. 

Always  at  the  door  of  the  church  or  the  house,  Ed  would 
greet  you  with  the  face  and  manner  of  one  who  bore  up  bravely 
under  affliction.  And  the  choked  voice  with  which,  at  the  end 
of  the  ceremony,  he  would  say:  "Those  who  wish  a  last  look 
at  the  remains  will  pass  up  the  right  aisle  and  down  the  left," 
was  enough  to  move  you  to  tears,  whether  you  knew  the  remains 
or  not. 

And  when  the  drowsy  little  cemetery,  where  the  robins  sang 
all  summer  through,  had  lifted  up  its  arms  for  another  sleeper, 
Ed  would  climb  up  to  the  quarter-deck  of  his  hearse  and  drive 
over  to  Bert  Miller's  Railroad  House,  limp  and  despairing  ?nd 
clean  tuckered  out  from  the  woful  part  he  had  played. 


VIENNA,  THE    CITY   OF   STARVING 
CHILDREN 

IN  VIENNA  soap  is  more  precious  than  gold,  and  as  for  food 
there  is  so  little  that  children  die  daily  of  starvation  and  of 
tuberculosis.  Babies  come  into  the  world  frail  and  anemic; 
their  mothers  have  no  nourishment  for  them,  but,  fortunately 
perhaps,  the  babies  come  not  so  often  now  as  they  did  before 
the  war.  It  is  a  tragic  picture  which  Madeleine  Z.  Doty  paints 
in  the  New  York  World  of  conditions  in  the  once  gay  and  idle 
capital.  Now  there  is  no  gaiety,  and  the  women,  who  were 
brought  up  to  avoid  work,  must  struggle  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  In  Dr.  Paequet's  Hospital  the  writer,  who  was  studying 
conditions  in  Austria,  met  Miss  von  Pott,  and  asked  her  to  lunch 
with  her.  The  Viennese  woman  Avas  slender;  it  was  the  slender- 
ness  of  poverty;  there  was  an  occasional  flush  on  her  cheeks; 
it  Avas  the  flush  of  weakness.  She  wore  good  clothes,  and  she 
carried  an  atmosphere  of  breeding,  but  she  Avas  staiwing.  One 
day  the  two  went  out  to  lunch  together.     Continuing  the  story: 

She  ate  ravenously.  I  took  her  to  the  best  hotel.  There  for 
enormous  prices  one  could  get  a  real  meal.  When  she  had 
finished  she  looked  at  my  plate:  "May  I  take  what  is  left?" 
she  said. 

She  took  out  the  daintiest  of  pocket-handkerchiefs.  She 
brushed  the  remnants  into  it,  then  she  put  it  into  the  silk- 
lined  bag.  Without  a  qiuVer,  quite  simply,  she  said:  "I  no 
longer  have  any  pride.  We*  are  starving.  My  family  will  envy 
me  because  I  have  had  meat.     It  is  long  since  we  have  had  any." 

It  Avas  unbelievable,  but  it  was  true.  A  diplomat's  family 
Avas  starving.  Miss  von  Potfs  uncle  had  been  an  Austrian 
Ambassador.  The  family'  still  Avore  beautiful  clothes;  they 
still  lived  with  quaint  formality.  But  their  only  food  Avas  the 
regulation  ration.  It  Avas  not  enough  and  they  could  buy  no 
more.  The  pension  allowed  diplomats  Avas  that  paid  under  the 
old  regime.  With  the  depreciation  in  money  this  pittance  was 
not  enough  even  for  rent. 

They  were  slowly  being  squeezed  to  death. 

There  was  a  diplomats'  kitchen  for  destitute  diplomats.  Here 
the  starving  aristocracy  could  eat .  They  sat  next  to  their  former 
servants  and  consumed  cabbage  soup.  The  von  Pott  family  ate 
at  the  kitchen.  But  cabbage  soup  is  not  very  nourishing.  Miss 
von  Pott's  mother  Avas  dying.  She  had  lost  forty  pounds.  I 
had  a  few  cans  of  sardines  and  a  little  sweet  chocolate  brought 
from  Switzerland.  These  I  gave  Miss  von  Pott  for  her  mother. 
She  was  very  grateful.  When  she  found  I  Avanted  to  study 
starvation  in  Austria,  she  said,  "Let  me  take  you  about." 

Each  day  we  lunched  together.  Each  day  she  took  the  scraps 
left  back  home. 

I  do  not  knoAv  that  I  Avas  good  to  Miss  von  Pott,  for  who  feeds 
her  now?  But  she  was  very  appreciative.  She  said,  "I  will  eat 
everything  you  giAre  me,  for  I  must  keep  up  my  strength  for  my 
family."  And  she  added,  smiling,  "It  is  only  in  the  early  stages 
starvation  hurts.  Then  you  suffer  hunger  pangs  and  get  angry, 
but  after  three  or  four  weeks  you  do  not  feel  it.  Only  you  get 
weak.     You  have  no  vitality.     I  have  none." 

She  took  me  first  to  a  maternity  hospital.  It  was  a  stone 
building,  cold  and  bleak.  There  AArere  no  flowei\s  anywhere. 
The  Avards  Avere  shabby.  The  beds  had  blankets,  but  no  white 
spreads.  The  pilloAv-cases  Avere  ragged.  There  Avas  no  cotton. 
The  doctor  was  glad  of  our  visit.  We  were  the  first  visitors  in 
six  months. 

He  took  us  through  the  Avards.  He  shoAved  us  the  mothers. 
Thin,  spent  creatures  AAdth  dried-up  breasts.  Only  one  had 
enough  vitality  to  nurse  her  baby.  I  looked  at  the  babies — tiny, 
wreazened  creatures,  of  one,  two,  or  three  days  old.  One  mother 
had  tAvins.  The  babies  were  sucking  milk-bottles.  But  when  I 
looked  I  saw  the  bottles  held  no  milk.  In  each  Avas  imitation 
coffee  (coffee  ersatz).  And  wdien  I  raised  my  head  a  mother's  face 
turned  toAvard  me  flushed  and  quivering  and  haunting  mother- 
eyes  followed  me  as  I  left  the  room.  For  how  long  can  a  newr- 
born  baby  live  on  coffee  ersatz  ? 

Fortunately,  the  number  of  babies  born  in  the  maternity 
hospital  is  only  one-third  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

Next  we  went  to  a  day  clinic.  Here  each  morning  mothers 
brought  their  ailing  little  ones.     The  children  wrere  from  one  to 
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Radium 
Luminous  Material 


UNDARK  is  used  on  numerous 
articles,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing  are    the    most    important 


Watches 

Gasoline  Gauges 

Clocks 

Speedometers 

Flashlights 

Steam  and  Pressure  Gauge 

Pull-Chain  Pendants 

Revolver  Srghts 

Push-Button  Switches 

Telephone  Mouthpiece 

Flip  Switches 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Door  Bells 

Mine  Signs 

House  Numbers 

Women's  Felt  Slippers 

He  spital  Call  Bells 

Fish  Bait 

Ship's  Compasses 

Theatre  Seat  Number 

Locks 

Convention  Buttons 

Safe  Combinations 

Poison  Indicators 

Names  of  the  makers  of  these 

furnished 

upon  request 

/  want  that  on  mine 

If  the  house  number  on  your  front  door  glows  in  the  dark 
with  Undark,  people  can  tell  i(  it's  the  number  they  want 
without  lighting  matches  or  ringing  your  bell  to  inquire. 

The  modern  home  should  also  have  Undark  on  the  bell 
pushbuttons,  locks,  electric  switch  buttons  and  pull'chain 
pendants  throughout  the  house,  making  them  visible  24  hours 
daily,  just  as  an  Undark  watch  dial  can  be  read  in  the  dark. 

UNDARK  doesn't  get  dark  in  the  dark 

You  want  Undark,  because  it  contains  real  radium  and 
keeps  its  glow  for  years. 

We  are  miners  and  refiners  of  radium-bearing  ore,  the 
pioneer  manufacturers  of  radium  luminous  material  in  this 
country,  and  the  largest  in  the  world. 

UNDARK  can  be  successfully  applied  b;y  manufacturers  in 
their  own  plants.  It  is  a  simple  process.  We  will  instruct 
operators  and  organize  the  wor\  for  you.      Write  for  details. 

Radium  Luminous  Material  Corporation 

58  Pine  Street,  New  York  City 

Factories:   Orange,   N.  J.  Mines:   Colorado  and   Utah 

Trade  Mark  Name  Undark  Reg.  Applied  For 
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three  years  of  age.  The  little  naked  creatures  were  placed 
on  the  doctor's  table. 

Some  were  bloated  from  improper  feeding,  others  mere 
skeletons.  All  had  curved  legs  and  backs.  The  doctor  brought 
them  to  me.  He  bent  the  tiny  arms  and  legs;  bent  them 
straight  back  where  there  were  no  joints. 

"Rubber  children,"  he  said.  Then  he  prest  the  little  head. 
The  skull  was  so  soft  it  gave  under  his  fingers. 

"It  is  hopeless,"  he  said.  "We  need  milk  and  cod-liver  oil, 
and  we  have  none" ;  and  he  added  almost  angrily,  "  I  do  not  want 
money.     I  want  food." 

He  gave  the  babies  back  to  their  mothers.  They  turned  away 
with  tears  running  down  their  cheeks.  Of  what  use  is  the  doctor? 
Still,  they  came,  hoping  against  hope. 

"Is  it  enough?"  asked  Miss  von  Pott. 

"No,"  I  answered;    "I  will  see  it  all.*" 

Next  da3r  she  took  me  to  an  orphan  asylum.  Many  of  the 
children  had  been  made  orphans  by  the  war.  There  were  660 
children;    400  had  tuberculosis. 

There  were  no  milk  and  no  eggs.  They  were  given  vegetables, 
war-bread,  and  coffee  ersatz.  The  bedding  was  scanty.  There 
were  few  sheets  and  no  soap.  An  attempt  at  washing  was  made 
once  a  week. 

In  a  yard  divided  by  a  fence  were  listless,  silent  little  boys  and 
little  girls.  All  were  ill  from  want  of  food.  Some  had  swollen 
bodies  and  running  sores,  others  Avere  skeletons.  Children  of 
ten  and  twelve  looked  to  be  five  and  six.  In  the  girls'  yard  were 
two  tiny  boys  dying  of  tuberculosis.  They  sat  on  a  hard  wooden 
bench. 

The  nurse  looked  at  them  with  pity. 

"They  want  to  lie  down,"  she  said.  "We  ought  to  have 
easy  chairs,  but  there  are  none." 

Up-stairs  in  the  wards  were  the  children  too  weak  to  walk. 

In  a  clothes-basket  wrapt  in  rags  was  a  baby  ten  months  old. 
Tragic  eyes  looked  out  from  a  pallid  face.  The  baby  had  had 
pneumonia;  now  it  was  dying  of  tuberculosis.  The  father 
had  been  killed  in  the  war,  the  mother  was  breathing  her  last 
in  a  near-by  hospital. 

In  another  room  were  three  children  dying.  One,  about  four, 
with  golden  curls,  lay  upon  the  bed  quivering  with  convulsions; 
great,  sobbing  gasps  came  from  between  the  little  lips;  the  eyes 
were  scarcely  open. 

On  the  next  bed  a  baby  sat  propped  up.  Her  body  was  a 
swollen  lump,  her  legs,  two  sticks;  she  was  too  long  unfed  to  help. 

The  third  kiddie  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  But 
she  still  clung  to  life.  In  her  hand  was  a  tiny  music-box.  It 
played  o.ne  tune.  Endlessly  she  ground  out  that  tune  to  her 
dying  companions.  The  minutes  ticked  and  life  slipt  away. 
No  milk,  no  mother's  breast,  no  kiss.  These  little  lives  went 
out  alone. 

In  each  ward  it  was  the  same.  The  hospital  was  a  charnel- 
house.  There  were  but  few  nurses,  and  they  were  hungry  and 
desperate.  They  did  not  like  to  see  the  babies  die.  As  the 
writer  left,  the  little  ones  lined  up  in  the  yard  to  say  good-by. 
This  is  the  scene  she  remembers: 

Hundreds  of  baby  faces  with  pathetic  eyes  looked  up  at  me  and 
broken  little  bodies  bowed  and  courtesied  and  lisped  in  chorus, 
"God  bless  you." 

I  turned  and  fled.  Miss  von  Pott  hurried  after  me.  She 
Mized  my  arm.  I  flenched  my  fist.  "If  only  they  had  said 
'God  damn  you,'"  I  sobbed. 

She  took  my  hand.  We  had  long  since  ceased  to  remember 
we  were  from  enemy  lands.  We  were  women,  and  the  world 
was  dying. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Miss  von  Pott,  "I  have  been  wondering 
if  the  children  in  Russia  and  Hungary  have  more  to  eat  than  they 
have  here,  because  if  they  have,  we  might  better  become  Bol- 
sheviki.     What  difference  does  it  make  as  long  as  we  are  fed?" 

We  went  back  to  Miss  von  Pott's  home.  The  family  all  lived 
in  one  apartment,  for  economy.  It  was  tea-time.  They  still 
had  a  little  real  tea.  There  were  no  milk  and  no  sugar,  but 
tea-hour  was  sacred.  Mrs.  von  Pott  presided.  She  was  as 
fragile  as  the  china.  A  breath  would  blow  her  away.  There 
was  an  exquisite  tea-tray,  the  daintiest  of  china,  and  linen 
napkins.  We  hung  breathless  over  the  steaming  liquid  and 
nibbled  a  tiny  portion  of  impossible  black  bread. 

"This,"  said  Mrs.  von  Pott,  "is  the  great  moment  of  the  day. 
I  live  for  it.     But  soon  our  tea  will  be  gone." 

It  was  hard  to  leave  Miss  von  Pott,  hard  to  go  back  to  America, 
where  they  would  not  understand,  where  I  could  not  talk.  For, 
in  the  face  of  suffering,  suffering  of  children,  everything  else  is 
forgotten.  Women  like  Miss  von  Pott  and  myself,  who  had  seen 
what  we  had  seen,  temporarily  had  no  differences.  It  was  all 
merged  in  anguish. 


We  hated  war;  we  hated  the  man's  physical  world  of  combat 
that  let  children  die.  We  wanted  the  mothers  of  the  world  to 
join  hands  and  see  that  every  baby  was  fed. 

Said  Miss  von  Pott :  ' '  My  class  has  made  the  poor  suffer,  now 
we  must  pay.  Austria  is  old  and  rotten.  Women  have  been 
kept  down.  They  were  told  woman's  place  was  in  the  home. 
They  have  lived  for  dress  and  entertainment.  When  the  war 
came  the  women  were  helpless.  A  friend  in  England  writes: 
'Occupy  yourself  with  your  painting;  You  must  learn  to-work.' 
I  am  glad  to  work.  I  have  no  longer  pride.  I  am  helping  the 
American  Mission  feed  school-children.  If  only  all  could  be 
fed!     But  a  whole  nation  is  starving." 

We  said  good-by  with  tears.  I  do  not  know  "whether  Miss 
von  Pott  is  still  alive.  I  have  not  heard  from  her.  She  owned 
a  house  and  land  in  Belgium,  but  she  was  not  allowed  to  go 
there  and  claim  them.  Her  thoughts  often  turned  to  Belgium. 
It  was  her  second  home.     She  said: 

"I  dream  every  night  of  my  home  in  Belgium.  I  dream  of  my 
animals,  of  my  dogs  and  horses  and  cows.  I  dream  I  am  kissing 
them." 

The  world  owes  a  great  reparation  to  women  and  children. 
Its  task  now  should  be  to  pay  the  debt. 


THE   HEROIC,  FAITHFUL,  EFFICIENT,  AND 
ENTIRELY   HUMAN  "HELLO   GIRL" 

1\ST  WINTER,  when  New  York  City  was  almost  paralyzed 
.  by  one  of  the  biggest  snow-storms  in  its  history,  a  fur 
-*  dealer  at  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  Street,  out  look- 
ing for  a  trolley-car,  bumped  into  a  girl  also  looking  for  a  car. 
He  told  her  the  cars  were  not  moving  and  advised  her  to  go 
back  home.  "Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  "I'm  a  telephone  operator, 
and  I've  got  to  get  on  the  job  some  way."  The  man  told  her  it 
would  be  impossible,  but  the  girl  insisted  that  no  matter  what 
happened  she  had  to  get  to  her  job,  "because  there  are  more 
important  emergency  calls  in  this  kind  of  weather  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  that  switchboard  has  got  to  operate."  She 
trudged  on,  and  presently  an  army  bus  came  along  and  she  piled 
on  the  back  end  of  it,  leaving  the  flabbergasted  fur  dealer  looking 
after  her  with  wonder.  Great  tho  the  number  of  really  im- 
portant calls  were  at  that  time,  it  appears  that  thoughtless  or 
indifferent  persons  during  the  entire  storm  period  loaded  down 
the  telephone  wires  with  thousands  of  inane,  not  to  say  asinine, 
calls  like  this:  Subscriber  in  Manhattan  to  subscriber  in  Brooklyn: 
"Hello,  Jim;  we've  got  a  lot  of  snow  over  here.  Have  you  got 
any  in  Brooklyn?"  Of  course,  if  the  Manhattan  man  didn't 
get  Friend  Jim  immediately  he  jumped  all  over  the  telephone 
girl  and  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  the  service. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  appears  there  was  not  as  much  delay 
in  answering  calls  during  this  emergency  as  might  have  been 
expected,  for,  we  are  told,  while  this  great  storm  brought  prac- 
tically every  other  line  of  business  to  a  standstill,  even  at  its 
height,  telephone  service  was  almost  uninterrupted.  It  is  true 
that  scores  of  girls  found  it  impossible  to  get  to  work,  but  those 
able  to  get  to  the  exchanges  worked  overtime,  in  many  cases 
doing  the  work  of  three.  The  story  of  how  the  New  York 
operators  stuck  to  their  jobs  during  this  storm  period  is  paralleled 
by  numerous  other  accounts  of  the  faithfulness,  efficiency,  and 
heroism  of  the  telephone  girl,  not  only  in  Manhattan,  but  in 
every  other  section  of  this  country.  In  an  article  in  The  Outlook 
(New  York)  we  are  told  by  Sherman  Rogers  that,  having  been 
imprest  with  the  heroic  performance  of  the  operators  during  the 
storm,  he  went  to  a  clipping  bureau  and  asked  for  press  files  on 
the  telephone  girl.  He  says  he  got  the  surprize  of  his  life  when 
they  handed  him  hundreds  of  clippings  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States  telling  of  the  exploits  of  telephone  girls,  covering 
many  instances  of  individual  heroism  and  "every  conceivable 
form  of  a  genuine  loyalty  both  to  their  company  and  the 
public."     Says  Mr.  Rogers: 

First,  last,  and  all  the  time  in  the  great  mass  of  individual 
cases  that  I  went  over  during  the  several  days  of  solid  reading 
the  telephone  girl  had  always  kept  her  head,  manifested  a 
wonderful  initiative,  and  in  case  of  emergency  she  never  lost  any 
time  waiting  for  instructions  from  those  higher  up  or  requesting 
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TRUCKS 


IF  it  falls  within  the  three- 
ton  trucking  range — it's 
an  FWD  job.  No  other 
truck  can  do  the  ordinary 
work  better  than  the  FWD 
— no  other  truck  can  do  the 
extraordinary  work  as  well; 
still— its  big  outstanding  sub- 
stantiated feature  is  economy. 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co. 

Clintonville,  Wisconsin 
Canadian  Factory,  Kitchener,  Ontario 


Jfter  charging  all  operating  costs  our  FJVD 
showed  a  saving  of  $567  for  one  month,  as 
against  the  cost  of  hauling  by  team.'" — Hicks 
Engineering  Company,  Vulcan,  Mich. 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


PERSONAL 


Steel  Pens 


Fine  Medium, 

Stub  and 
Ball  pointed 


lne  Standard  ror  over 
Jkalr  a  century- 
it's  the  special  Spencerian 
steel  and  the  finely  worked, 
uniform  points  that  make 
Spencerian  Pens  last  so  long 
and  write  so  smoothlv.  Send 
ioc  for  jo  samples,  different 
patterns.  Then  pick  a  style 
that  fits  your  hand.  Use  that 
style  always.  We  will  also 
include  that  fascinating  book, 
"What  Your  Handwriting 
Reveals,"  free. 

SPENCERIAN     PEN     CO. 

349  Broadway  New  York  City 


authority,  but  with  that  intuition  which 
only  a  woman  possesses  invariably  per- 
formed the  right  service  at  the  right  time. 

The  Joan  of  Ares  and  Molly  Pitchers  and 
other  heroines  of  history  have  been  outdone 
by  the  modern  switchboard  operator.  It 
would  be  fatuous  to  detract  from  the  fame 
of  Molly  Pitcher;  her  action  at  Monmouth 
was  a  personification  of  loyalty  and  self- 
sacrifice.  But  Molly  Pitcher's  historic 
deed  was  performed  before  the.  eyes  of 
cheering  hundreds,  while  the  telephone 
operator,  alone,  with  no  eyes  or  applause 
to  bolster  her  courage,  has  stuck  to  the 
switchboard,  notified  hundreds  of  others  so 
that  they  may  escape  fire,  flood,  and  cy- 
clone, knowing  full  well  that  she  might  pay 
with  her  life  for  so  doing,  altho  in  each  case 
recorded  the  operator  had  ample  time  to 
make  her  way  to  safety  if  she  so  desired. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  in  one  maga- 
zine article,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  a  hun- 
dred, to  give  honorable  mention  to  the 
hundreds  of  cases  that  deserve  a  Carnegie 
medal. 

But  deeds  of  heroism  paralleling  great 
sacrifices  and  bravery  in  military  history 
are  only  one  of  the  manifold  attributes  of 
the  telephone  girl.  She  has  proved  her 
sterling  quality  in  a  great  variety  of  valu- 
able services  to  entire  communities.  When 
great  storms  strike  cities,  and  average  office 
forces  remain  at  home,  we  always  find  that 
the  telephone  girl  is  on  the  job,  if  there  is 
a  way  under  the  sun  to  get  to  that  job. 
In  instances  too  numerous  to  mention  girls 
have  walked  miles,  through  rain,  sleet,,  and 
snow,  to  get  to  the  switchboard  when  all 
other  means  of  communication  had  been 
put  out  of  commission.  When  scourges 
have  struck  the  country,  like  the  great 
"flu"  epidemic,  the  telephone  girls,  half 
ill,  have  managed  some  way  to  stick  to 
their  job  until  relieved,  and  then,  in  many 
cases,  have  collapsed;  but  as  long  as  there 
Avas  enough  vitality  left  in  their  loyal  bodies 
they  have  remained  on  duty. 

The  writer  then  goes  on  and  tells  of  tele- 
phone operators  who  have  played  the  part 
of  heroines  in  catastrophes  of  various  kinds 
— fire,  flood,  and  storm.  Invariably,  he 
finds,  when  tornadoes  or  other  raging 
storms  have  swept  down  on  cities,  towns, 
or  hamlets,  the  telephone  operator  has 
stayed  on  the  job  and  performed  her  duty 
with  coolness  and  despatch.  Pie  cites  a 
few  instances: 

A  cyclone  struck  Bardwell,  Ky.,  and 
carried  away  one  side  and  the  roof  of  the 
telephone  building.  It  left  the  operator, 
Miss  Alice  Howells,  at  the  switchboard, 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  with  the  wind 
and  rain  beating  about  her.  However,  she 
notified  other  districts  in  the  path  of  the 
storm  and  stuck  to  her  post  until  her  duty 
was  finished. 

During  the  great  storm  that  swept  over 
Texas  in  August,  1915,  telephone  operators 
played  a  very  conspicuous  part.  Literally 
thousands  of  people  were  called  from  points 
of  danger  by  the  operators,  who  passed  the 
word  ahead  of  the  wind.  Afterward,  with 
the  gale  shrieking  about  them,  amid  the 
crash  of  collapsing  buildings,  and  working 
in  water  above  their  ankles,  they  remained 
stedfast,  directing  assistance;  none  of  them 
flinched.  At  Beaumont,  after  the  cyclone 
had  passed,  Miss  Daisy  Neal,  the  operator, 
could  not  be  found;   but  the  following  day, 


sitting  before  a  lifeless  switchboard,  they 
found  her,  and  she  explained  that  she  was 
just  waiting  for  the  lines  to  come  in.  Others 
had  fled,  but  not  she.  In  Texas  City  dur- 
ing the  storm  that  swept  across  the  State 
fully  three  hundred  people  had  crowded  in 
the  telephone  exchange  building.  Miss 
Pearl  Wilma  Nash,  chief  operator,  and  Miss 
Nina  Cox,  night  chief,  were  at  the  switch- 
board. In  the  terror  and  confusion  of  that 
awful  night  no  telephone  work  ever  sur- 
passed the  task  that  befell  these  two  brave 
women.  At  nine  o'clock  the  roof  was 
blown  off  the  building,  but  they  still  held 
their  places.  The  girls  were  ordered  to 
cease  their  efforts,  but  both  refused.  At 
9:15  a  terrific  crash  was  heard  above  the 
howling  of  the  wind  and  the  shrieks  of 
refugees,  when  a  newly  constructed  build- 
ing close  at  hand  collapsed.  Only  a  few 
local  telephones  were  still  Avorking,  but 
over  these  lines  the  two  heroic  operators 
flashed  their  calls  for  help.  At  9:40  there 
was  little  left  to  do  at  the  switchboard,  and 
these  two  women  immediately  went  to 
work  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  in- 
jured and  dying.  Undergarments  were 
torn  up  to  make  bandages,  painful  injuries 
were  drest,  and  the  eyes  of  the  dead  closed. 
For  twenty-four  hours  after  the  telephone 
lines  were  dead  they  remained  beside  the 
wounded  who  needed  assistance. 

The  gale  that  swept  across  Nebraska  in 
March,  1913,  and  struck  Webster  brought 
out  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  local  ex- 
change girls.  When  the  windows  were 
blown  in  and  glass  chandeliers  fell  on  the 
heads  of  the  operators,  for  a  moment  every- 
thing was  in  darkness;  the  girls  themselves 
were  blown  away  from  the  switchboard,  but 
only  for  a  moment;  they  returned  at  once, 
some  bruised  and  many  cut  and  bleeding. 
Thus  injured,  they  worked,  however,  on 
through  the  trying  hours,  while  their  locker- 
room  was  filled  with  the  dead,  dying 
and  badly  injured.  While  the  darkness 
settled  down  on  the  town  and  through  the 
broken  windows  came  the  cries  of  the  in- 
jured, the  Avails  of  the  forsaken,  and  the 
hoarse  shouts  of  the  rescuers,  through  i( 
all  the  poor,  bleeding  hands  nimbly  fleAv; 
and  when  the  storm  Avas  over  and  other 
districts  had  been  notified  of  the  impending 
danger  and  eArery  possible  help  summoned, 
they  found  one  of  the  girls  at  the  SAvitch- 
board  plugging  calls  with  one  hand — the 
other  had  been  broken  Avhen  the  crash 
struck  earlier  in  the  evening. 

Whole  toAvns  have  been  saved  from  fire 
by  the  quick  wits  of  telephone  girls,  we  are 
told.  Some  cases  of  presence  of  mind  and 
resourcefulness  are  given: 

We  Avell  remember  when  Keeler's  Hotel, 
in  Albany,  burned  in  1919,  the  Associated 
Press  story  of  how  Miss  Anna  Biggam  re- 
mained at  the  switchboard  arousing  the 
sleeping  patrons  until  she  Avas  overcome 
by  smoke.  Her  heroic  work  saved  many 
lives. 

In  1913,  when  fire  destroyed  the  Hart- 
ford Hospital,  Miss  Pauline  Hopp  stuck  to 
the  sAvitchboard,  altho  it  Avas  in  flames. 
Those  Avho  escaped  that  dreadful  night 
Avere  deeply  indebted  to  the  courageous 
operator.  When  fire  struck-  Liberty,  Mo., 
in  1914,  telephone  girls  stuck  to  their  posts, 
Avarning  people  of  the  danger,  until  the 
burning  building  Avas  enveloped  in  flames, 
and  remained  at  their  posts  until  they  were 
carried  aAvay  by  force.  Miss  Irene  Handle 
proved  herself  a  heroine  in  the  Castle 
Shannon  fire  in  Pittsburg  in  1915.  When 
the  flames  broke  through  the  floor  of  the 
Deer  Building  she  immediately  put  all  the 
plugs  in  the  switchboard  and  began  ringing 
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The  illustration  shows  a  case  of 
Warren's  Lusiro  with  the  Top 
Sheet  printed.  A  fea  litre  of 
Warren's  packing  is  the  printed 
Top  Sheet — evidence  of  the  tested 
printing  quality  of  tjie  paper. 


tLxamples  of  printing  on  War' 
ren's  Standard  Printing  Papers 
are  to  be  seen  in  Warren  Service 
Pieces,  Suggestion  Books,  and 
Brochures,  which  the  larger  print 
shops  have  on  exhibit.  These  books 
are  also  in  the  offices  of  leading 
paper  merchants,  and  in  those 
clubs  whose  libraries  are  devoted 
totke  examples  and  lore  of  printing. 


i  i  HERE  is  logic  in  the  connection  between  Bet- 

/   ter  Paper  and  Better  Printing. 

%^J         But  we  do  not  want  to  proclaim  Better  Paper 
as  the  only  thing  necessary  to  Better  Printing. 

Into  every  job  of  work  well  done  there  enters  a 
moral  question  of  men  and  methods. 

Do  you  know  how  to  deal  with  a  printer?  Do  you 
demand  that  he  "sell  you"  on  suggestions  that  he 
makes  for  your  benefit?  Do  you  help  him  to  under- 
stand just  what  your  catalog  or  your  booklet  is  to 
mean  to  you,  your  salesmen,  your  distributors,  and 
your  customers? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  calling  up  a  printer  and 
telling  him  that  circumstances  permitted  him  more 
time  to  finish  a  particular  job? 

These  things,  as  well  as  Better  Paper,  affect  the 
production  of  Better  Printing. 

The  reason  for  the  standardization  of  Warren's 
Standard  Printing  Papers  and  the  reason  for  each  of 
the  dozen  different  Warren  Standards  are  that  we 
understand  just  what  blank  paper  means  to  a  printer. 
Also  we  understand  just  what  printing  means  to  a  man 
who  has  merchandise  to  sell. 

S.    D.   WARREN   COMPANY,    Boston,    Mass. 


Warren  r  Standard 
Printing    Paper t    are 

Warren's  Cameo 

Dull  coated  for  artistic 
half-tone  printing 

Warren's  Lustro 

The  highest  refinement 

of  surface  in  glossy 

coated  paper 

Warren's  Warrentown 
Coated  Book 

Glossy  surface  for  fine  half- 
tone and  process  color  work 

Warren's  Cumberland 

Coated  Iiook 

A  recognized  standard 

glossy  coated  paper 

Warren's  Silkote 

Semi-dull  surf  ace, noted  for 
practical  printing  qualities 

Warren's  Printone 

Semi-coated.     Better  than 
super,  cheaper  than  coated 

Warren's  Library  Text 

English  finish  for  medium 
screen  half-tones 

Warren's  Olde  Style 

A  watermarked  antique 

finish  for  type  and 

line  illustration 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Super  Book 

Super-calendered  paper  of 
standard,  uniform  quality 

Warren's  Cumberland 
Machine  Book 

Adependable.  hand  sorted, 
raachine-tinish  paper 

Warren's  Artogravure 

Developed  especially  for 

offset  printing 

Warren's  India 

r'or  thin  editions 


Printing  Papers 
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Enjoy  the  Luxury  of  Care-Free  Motoring 

Spinning  along  a  tree-bordered  country  road  on  a 
summer  day.  Beautiful  scenery.  Cool,  refreshing 
breeze.     Jolly  companions. 

Surely  a  happy  blending  of  circumstances  which 
should  mean  a  day  of  sheer  and  uninterrupted 
enjoyment. 

As  thousands  of  discriminating  automobile  owners  are 
discovering  every  day,  the  real  secret  of  "care-free  motor- 
ing" is  Hood  Tires  and  Hood  Red  Tubes.  Because  they 
get  from  them  freedom  from  tire  troubles — and  greater 
mileage. 

Try  it  yourself.  Enjoy  the  luxury  of  "care-free  motoring." 
Hood  Tire  Dealers  everywhere,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Red 
Man,  dispense  "care-free"  miles  wrapped  in  Hood  Casings 
at  the  lowest  cost  per  mile. 

HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Watertown,   Mass. 


Fabric 


-H00D-1 


The  Sign  of  a  Hood  Dealer 
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bells  on  all  "telephones  in  "residences  and 
business  houses  in  Castle  Shannon.  She 
remained  at  her  post  until  she  was  over- 
come by  smoke. 

In  Flint,  Mich.,  Miss  Bernice  Field  re- 
mained at  her  post  sending  out  calls  for 
help  until  her  switchboard  was  put  out  of 
commission  and  her  clothing  enveloped  in 
fire.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where 
operators  saved  entire  villages  from  burn- 
ing by  calling  every  available  help  from  sur- 
rounding districts  on  their  own  initiative. 

In  Benton  Exchange,  St.  Louis,  one  min- 
ute after  the  terrific  explosion  in  Maple- 
wood,  in  April,  1916,  all  operators  on  the 
exchange  were  calling  physicians  and  am- 
bulances to  the  scene  when  every  one  else 
was  too  excited  to  think  about  anything. 

In  a  great  fire  in  North  Carolina  in  1915 
the  switchboard  heroine  saved  the  lives  of 
scores  of  inmates  of  her  building  and  stayed 
by  her  job  until  all  her  avenues  of  escape 
were  cut  off.  After  every  one  in  the  build- 
ing was  notified  she  rushed  to  the  window, 
made  a  long  jump,  and  slid  down  a  tele- 
phone-pole, but  her  work  had  been  ac- 
complished;  every  one  was  saved. 

In  a  fire  in  an  apartment-house  at  204 
Manhattan  Avenue,  New  York  City,  the 
telephone  operator  warned  every  one  in  the 
house,  tho  her  room  was  enveloped  in 
flames.  She  was  still  swiftly  plugging  at 
her  switchboard  when  the  firemen  arrived. 
In  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  in  October,  1916,  Miss 
Belle  Mathews  remained  at  her  post,  sum- 
moning aid  from  near-by  towns  until  the 
flames  had  eaten  through  the  floor  and 
ignited  her  dress.  She  was  carried,  un- 
conscious, down  an  outside  ladder.  In  a 
recent  fire  at  412  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  Miss  Ruby  Dwyer  remained  at  her 
post  of  duty  until  every  one  else  had  got 
out  of  the  building,  altho  fire  was  all  about 
her  while  she  was  notifying  every  one  in 
the  place. 

A  characteristic  switchboard  incident 
occurred  in  the  Decorators'  Supply  Com- 
pany fire  in  Chicago.  With  a  muffled  roar 
the  flames  shot  through  the  building  and 
enveloped  the  entire  first  floor.  There  were 
many  people  in  the  building  who  were  in 
danger.  Every  one  in  the  office  grabbed  his 
hat  and  made  for  the  nearest  exit.  Miss 
Nellie  Deutsch,  the  telephone  operator,  im- 
mediately started  in  plugging  every  de- 
partment in  the  plant.  As  the  employees 
went  filing  past  the  switchboard  the  oper- 
ator was  repeatedly  begged  to  flee  for  her 
life.  Finally  when  some  one  reached  over 
and  tried  to  pull  her  away  from  the  board, 
the  complacent  operator  swung  around  and 
exclaimed:  "Get  out;  you'd  better  get  out 
while  you've  got  time  or  there  will  be  no- 
body home  but  the  remains.  I'm  going 
to  stay  here  until  I've  called  everybody, 
and  I'll  get  along  much  faster  if  you  quit 
pulling  at  my  sleeves."  And  with  fire, 
smoke,  and  water  pouring  into  the  room, 
she  stuck  at  her  post  until  every  one  had 
a  notified,  and  then,  with  her  eyes  red 
with  smoke,  she  put  on  her  hat  and  coat 
and  walked  out  past  a  group  of  firemen, 
who  gazed  at  her  in  open-mouthed  aston- 
ishment. 

Standing  out  in  bold  relief  among  the 
hundreds  of  press  reports  is  the  story  of 
Tessie  McXiunara,  an  operator  at  the 
Kintrsland,  X.  J.,  munitions  plant,  who 
saved  several  thousand  lives  by  her  quick 
wit  and  iron  nerve.  Miss  McXamara 
happened  to  glance  out  of  a  window  which 
overlooked  a  long  avenue  of  concrete  and 


iron  one-story  buildings  of  the  munitions 
plant,  and  noted  a  wisp  of  smoke  curling 
from  the  eaves  of  a  building  stored  with 
two  hundred  gallons  of  gasoline.  Right 
close  to  this  building  were  six  cars  stored 
full  of  TNT  in  bulk.  In  a  shed  just  next  to 
the  tracks  over  seventy-five  thousand  shells 
were  packed  ready  to  be  shipped  to  the 
Russian  Army.  All  of  these  buildings  were 
only  a  few  yards  apart.  Miss  McXamara 
galvanized  to  action;  she  knew  full  well 
that  she  still  had  time  to  reach  safety; 
she  knew  what  was  going  to  happen  when 
the  fire  reached  the  TNT  and  loaded  shells; 
but  she  didn't  hesitate;  her  nimble  fingers 
flew  up  and  down  the  switchboard,  notify- 
ing the  workmen  in  the  various  sheds  to 
get  all  the  men  out  at  once.  This  brave 
operator  saw  the  fire  leap  from  the  gasoline 
shed  toward  shed  28,  and  it  required  all 
the  nerve  she  could  summon  to  stick  to 
her  post,  because  she  knew  what  would 
happen.  Nearly  ten  minutes  had  passed 
since  she  saw  the  smoke  curling  from  the 
gasoline  shed.  In  that  ten  minutes  her 
fidelity  and  courage  had  got  warning  to 
every  building  of  the  thirty-six  in  the 
twenty-acre  plant.  Nearly  four  thousand 
men  had  either  reached  or  gone  through 
the  gates  to  the  open  roads  and  mead- 
ows —  then  shed  28  let  go.  As  Miss 
McNamara  sent  in  her  final  calls  red-hot 
fragments  of  steel  ripped  from  the  burst- 
ing shells  and,  flung  high  in  the  air,  de- 
scended on  the  roof  of  the  headquarters 
building,  a  few  feet  from  her  head.  One 
just  grazed  her,  and  then  she  fainted. 
They  carried  her  out  to  safety.  It  was  all 
over  in  a  few  minutes,  yet  during  that  time 
she  had  saved  four  thousand  lives. 

The  telephone  girl  had  a  chance  to  reveal 
herself  as  a  flood  heroine  during  the  great 
Dayton  flood  which  swept  Ohio  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  said  that  in  this  emergency  the 
girls  all  stuck  to  their  posts,  abundant 
testimony  to  that  effect  being  forthcoming 
from  all  the  towns  in  the  affected  area. 
Specific  cases  of  individual  heroism  in  flood 
emergencies  in  other  places  are  also  given, 
from  Avhich  we  quote  the  following: 

Certainly  no  individual  in  the  world's 
history  is  deserving  of  more  credit  than 
Mrs.  Rooke,  the  telephone  operator  at 
Folsom,  N.  M.,  who  stuck  to  her  post  when 
a  terrific  flood  swept  down  Cimarron  Creek, 
engulfing  the  town.  This  brave  woman 
received  word  that  the  flood  was  sweeping 
down  the  valley,  and  was  advised  to  flee 
for  her  life.  However,  she  did  not  flee. 
She  started  plugging  every  line  on  the 
board,  and  kept  at  her  task  until  every  one 
within  reach  had  been  notified.  While  still 
sending  out  calls  farther  down  the  valley 
the  full  force  of  the  raging  torrent  struck 
the  exchange,  and  they  found  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  heroic  operator  twelve  miles 
down  the  canon,  with  her  head-piece  still 
strapped  to  her  ears. 

The  story  of  the  wonderful  bravery  of 
Miss  Binkley  and  Miss  Lyons,  operators  in 
Austin,  Pa.,  during  the  1911  Hood,  caused 
by  the  breaking  of  the  Bayliss  Dam,  has 
been  written  in  big  head-lines  all  over  the 
world.  Like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  a  man's 
voice  sounded  over  the  wires  to  Miss 
Lyons.  "The  dam  lias  broken."  The  girls 
were  alone  in  the  exchange,  and  instantly 
they   began   calling   the  district    below  anil 

warned  hundreds  who  escaped  through  the 
heroism  of  the  operators.     They  remained 

at  the  switchboard  until  they  had  notified 
Coslello  and  other  towns  down  the  valley. 
Both  remained  at  their  posts,  with  the 
waters  swirling  outside,  until  all  the  wires 


were  dead, 
to  the  hills. 


They   then   left   and   escaped 


With  all  her  good  qualities,  the  telephone 
girl,  unfortunately,  is  in  a  position  where 
it  seems  easy  for  some  people  to  abuse  her. 
Irritation  over  delay  in  getting  a  number 
often  finds  expression  in  blame  heaped  upon 
the  operator,  who,  in  most  cases,  is  entirely 
innocent.  Many  persons  speak  harshly  to 
the  telephone  girl  because  they  think  her 
idle  and  frivolous  and  such  a  hardened  sin- 
ner that  abuse  has  no  more  effect  on  her 
than  has  water  on  a  duck.  Mr.  Rogers 
thinks  this  notion  entirely  wrong.  "The 
average  telephone  girl  is  about  the  most 
human  worker  in  America,"  he  says,  and 
continues: 

I  talked  to  one  who  had  been  in  the 
exchange  only  about  six  weeks.  She  had 
gone  through  her  course  of  training,  quite 
true,  but  was  a  little  anxious  and  a  trifle, 
nervous,  fearing  to  make  mistakes  that 
would  call  down  the  abusive  wrath  of  an 
unfeeling  subscriber.  She  told  me  that 
when  a  man  or  woman  abused  her  over  the 
phone  it  completely  upset  her  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day.  "Well,"  cut  in  one  of 
the  old-line  operators,  "you'll  get  accus- 
tomed to  that."  I  turned  and  asked  this 
experienced  girl,  who  told  me  that  she  had 
been  at  the  switchboard  for  nine  years,  if 
abusive  subscribers  bothered  her  very 
much.  "Well,"  she  replied,  "  I'm  like  any- 
body else;  we  are  just  as  quick  to  resent 
abuse  as  any  other  class  of  people;  when 
an  irascible  subscriber  calls  up  and  finds 
the  line  busy,  and  then  tells  us  that  he 
wants  us  to  wake  up  and  get  on  the  job 
and  get  that  number  right  off  or  there  is 
going  to  be  something  doing,  we  generally 
retaliate  by  getting  him  his  number  after 
everybody  else, has  been  taken  care  of;  but 
when  a  subscriber  calls  up,  finds  the  line 
busy,  and  adds.  '  I  am  very  sorry,  Central, 
I'm  quite  anxious  to  get  that  number; 
would  you  kindly  call  me  as  soon  as  the 
line  is  open?'  believe  me,  we  are  watching 
that  line,  and  just  the  second  we  can  pos- 
sibly connect  we  do  so." 

The  telephone  girl  has  been  "grossly 
maligned  by  wooden-headed  upstarts,"  we 
are  told.  In  his  investigations  Mr.  Rogers 
found  her  both  intelligent  and  refined  and 
a  person  of  unusual  presence  of  mind,  made 
alert  by  her  training.  It  takes  a  year's 
training  to  make  an  efficient  telephone 
operator,  and,  in  the  view  of  the  chief  in- 
structor of  the  Manhattan  Island  School 
for  operators,  quoted  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
"99  per  cent,  of  the  girls  who  finish  their 
courses  are  simply  'wonderful."  As  we 
read : 

She  has  to  learn  self-control,  since  there 
is  hardly  another  position  so  trying  and 
made  so  unpleasant  by  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  unfeeling  telephone  subscribers.  If  a 
c. i i-l  can  keep  her  wits  under  the  bombard- 
ment of  abuse,  censure,  silly  questions,  and 
overtures  from  mashers,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  circumstances  that  would  cause 
her  to  lose  her  head.  One  reason  for  the 
false  impression  concerning  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  telephone  giri  is  that  the 
writers  of  light  fiction  have  specialized  in 
the  effort  to  portray  her  as  she  never  was 
and  never  will  be.  Many  little  stories 
have  been  written  that  touch  upon  the 
telephone   girl    in    hotel    life,   and    in    most 
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cases  she  is  pictured  chattering  ungram- 
matically with  bell-hops,  exchanging  con- 
sciences with  strangers,  making  dates  with 
patrons,  and  accepting  theater  tickets  from 
any  one  who  proffers  them.  Any  one  with 
an  ounce  of  sense  realizes  that  the  telephone 
girl  is  not  of  this  type,  and  that  were  she 
so  frivolous  and  inefficient  as  these  people 
try  to  make  her  out  she  would  not  be  able 
to  hold  her  job  for  over  thirty  seconds  in 
any  phone  exchange  in  the  country.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  petulant  public  cease 
taking  out  their  morning  grouches  on  the 
exchange  operators.  There  are  executive 
officials  in  every  district  in  the  country 
with  whom  justifiable  complaints  should 
be  registered.  Gentlemen  never  swear  at 
operators,  nor  abuse  them.  People  who 
wear  trousers,  but  are  not  included  in  the 
class  of  gentlemen,  should  hang  their  heads 
in  shame  when  they  realize  the-  real  char- 
acter of  the  girls  they  are  so  prone  to 
abuse.  Every  community  owes  much  to 
the  telephone  girl  and  should  vigorously 
resent  any  light-headed  aspersions  to  her 
discredit. 


DISCOURAGING  NEW  CITIZENS 

WHILE  the  country  is  spending 
millions  in  preparing  defense  against 
possible  invasion,  it  is  failing  to  provide 
adequate  means  for  naturalizing  aliens,  and 
is  discouraging  prospective  loyal  citizens 
who  would  be  an  addition  to  our  bulwarks. 
Better  Times,  published  by  the  United 
Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York,  calls 
attention  to  the  difficulties  and  delays  ex- 
perienced by  foreigners  who  wish  to  become 
American  citizens,  and  founds  its  state- 
ments on  the  indorsement  of  Merton  A. 
Sturgis,  Chief  Naturalization  Examiner  of 
Xew  York  City.  The  last  annual  report  of 
the  United  States  ( 'ommissioner  of  Natural- 
ization (July,  1919)  reveals  the  startling 
fact,  according  to  tins  paper,  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  his  bureau  is  so  Hunted  that  the 
number  of  naturalization  papers  awaiting 
examination  had  risen  to  more  than  a 
million  and  three-quarters.  "As  a  resull 
of  the  absolutely  inadequate  naturalization 
facilities  thousands  of  foreign-born  are  dis- 
couraged from  applying  for  citizenship." 
While  numerous  agencies  are  Irving  to 
"Americanize*"  the  alien,  he  finds  his  path- 
way to  citizenship  blocked  with  innumer- 
able obstacles.  "Frequently  the  diffi- 
culties are  too  arduous  for  him  to  overcome 
and  he  gives  up  in  despair.  In  some  cases 
his  whole  attitude  changes  to  one  of  resent- 
ment against  the  Government,"  and  he  tells 
his  associates  what  a  tedious  and  difficult 
process  naturalization  is.  As  a  result 
many  aliens  are  deterred  from  applying 
for  their  papers.  In  a  period  from  1907  to 
1919.  1,733,058  applicants  for  citizenship 
failed  to  file  their  second  papers.  Many 
failed  to  take  them  out  because  of  the  red 
tape  and  delays  involved.  A  large  num- 
ber erroneously  consider  that  the  filing  of 
the  declarations  of  intention  makes  them 
citizens,  when  in  reality  the  naturalization 
process   has   just   begun.     For   this    "the 


blame  rests  largely  on  our  lawmakers  for 
not  providing  adequate  educational  facili- 
ties for  the  foreign-born."    Continuing: 

The  Government  has  not  seen  fit  ma- 
terially to  increase  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization,  even  tho  this  work  is 
more  than  self-supporting.  The  fees  paid 
by  the  prospective  citizens  have  not  only 
completely  covered  all  costs  of  adminis- 
tration, iucluding  salaries,  rents,  printing, 
etc.,  but  also  have  produced  a  surplus  of 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  in  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  during  the  war  the  foreign- 
born  in  our  naval  and  military  forces  were 
naturalized  without  the  payment  of  fees, 
I  his  surplus  would  be  nearly  twice  as  large. 
The  Government  is  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  build  battle-ships  for 
the  protection  of  our  land  from  enemies 
outside,  and  yet  it  is  denying  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization  adequate  means  of  mak- 
ing loyal  American  citizens  out  of  the 
strangers  within  our  gates! 

Voluntary  contributors  are  giving  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  to  support  count- 
less organizations  doing  so-called  "Amer- 
icanization work,"  but  Congress  has  not 
seen  fit  to  authorize  the  necessary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  more  than  self-supporting 
Bureau  of  Naturalization,  whose  present 
staff  is  absolutely  inadequate,  to  handle 
the  necessary  work. 


ANOTHER  MAN  SAID  TO  HAVE  LIVED 

MORE  THAN  A  CENTURY 

AND   A   QUARTER 

"  I  ""HERE  is  an  old  man  still  living  in 
*■  Kentucky,  whose  age,  as  related  in 
these  columns,  was  computed  at  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  years,  until  a  qualified 
investigator  from  New  York  decided  that 
interested  persons  had  stretched  the 
truth  by  about  thirty  years.  The  age  of 
Thomas  Morris,  who  is  reported  to  have 
died  of  old  age  in  his  one  hundred  and 
t  wenty-seveni  h  year  near  Broken  Bow, 
Neb.,  seems  to  be  better  authenticated. 
At  least  there  is  no  suggestion  of  an  ulterior 
moth  e  in  increasing  his  age  as  there  was  in 
the  case  of  the  man  previously  declared  to 
be  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  old  by 
a  "  manager"  who  exhibited  him  at  country 
fairs.  According  to  the  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Independent: 

Mr.  Morris  was  born  in  Berren,  North 
Wales,  Scotland,  on  January  15,  1794.  He 
was  a  very  aged  man  when  he  came  to  this 
country  and  no  one  ever  knew  him  other 
than  as  a.  very  old  man.  The  remnants  of 
the  Bible  in  which  was  inscribed  his  birth- 
date  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Mytton 
family,  and  those  who  visited  the  old  gen- 
tleman never  hesitated  to  say  that  he  was 
the  oldest  man  they  ever  met.  Mr.  Morris 
li\  ed  in  his  little  room  at  the  Mytton  home, 
where  he  received  every  possible  care. 
Stone  blind,  hardly  able  to  hear,  and  un- 
able to  walk  or  to  leave  his  room  for  the 
past  several  years,  he  retained  his  mental 
faculties  and  had  a  good  appetite.  Mr. 
Morris  was  said  to  be  the  oldest  white  man 
living  in  the  United  States,  and  possibly  in 
the  world.  At  least  his  intimates  declare 
that  there  is  no  record  of  a  man  who  is  his 
senior,  and  many  people  had  traveled  many 
miles  to  see  this  old  Scotchman.  It  was 
said  that  Thomas  Morris  was  never  mar- 
ried. When  the  occasion  permitted  he  used 
liquor  and  smoked  a  pipe. 


Through  a  chain  of  circumstances  Charles 
Mytton  became  the  adopted  son  of  the  old 
man  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  Mytton's 
parents  were  separated,  and,  finding  life  not 
agreeable  with  either,  he  was  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Morris.  They  had  lived  together  for 
about  half  a  century.  Mr.  Morris,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Mytton,  first  started  making_a 
livelihood  as  a  butcher  in  Scotland,  but 
soon  gave  this  up  and  took  up  his  life-work 
as  a  cobbler  andjvvorked  at  that  trade  about 
one  hundred  years.  He  lost  his  lady  love, 
Morris  often  asserted  to  Mytton,  when  a 
young  man.  She  was  an  English  lassie  and 
he  remained  true  to  his  affection. 

Mr.  Morris  was  born  club-footed,  his 
left  foot  turning  in.  This  deformity  no 
doubt  kept  him  from  engaging  in  a  more 
active  business.  Mr.  Mytton  and  his  foster- 
father  were  among  many  others  who  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  coming  to  this 
country  on  October  3,  1871.  First  they 
located  at  Streator,  111.,  and  later  at  Black- 
stone,  111.  He  remembered  well  how,  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  they  started  from  New 
York  for  the  West  after  a  thirteen  weeks' 
voyage.  They  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the 
f  'olorado,  and  landed  at  Castle  Garden,  and 
fifteen  days  later  were  in  New  York.  The 
two  lived  inseparably  in  Illinois  until  1881, 
when  they  moved  to  Missouri.  In  1886 
they  located  in  Custer  County,  where  Mr. 
Mytton  bought  land.  Mr.  Morris  con- 
tinued to  follow  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker 
and  had  a  shop  at  Westerville  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  still  the  Mytton  place  was 
always  his  home.  Mr.  Mytton  is  now  a 
man  of  family.  His  children  are  all  grown 
and  all  took  a  great  interest  in  the  old  man. 
making  things  as  comfortable  for  him  as 
possible. 

It  was  about  twenty  years  ago  that  Mr. 
Morris  quit  work,  but  still  he  was  active 
until  recent  years.  When  over  one  hun- 
dred years  old.  and  after  he  had  quit  peg- 
ging away  on  the  bench,  he  took  to  fishing, 
and,  with  his  lunch  under  his  arm,  walked 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  Clear  Creek,  and  he 
generally  carried  home  some  fish  too.  He 
made  his  last  fishing  trip  in  his  one  hundred 
and  seventeenth  year. 

About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Morris's  eye- 
sight failed  him  in  one  eye.  Later  he  be- 
came entirely  blind.  He  gradually  lost 
his  hearing  and  "shank's  horses,"  as  he 
called  his  limbs,  played  out  about 
four  years  ago,  but  his  memory  remained 
remarkable. 

Only  recently  he  told  of  his  experiences 
in  Scotland  and  how  he  spent  twenty  years 
at  the  Cook  O'Forden  Inn,  where  he  was 
the  public  cobbler.  Post-card  pictures 
have  been  received  by  the  Mytton  family 
of  the  old  stamping-ground  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Morris  was  reared  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  England,  but  when  he  became 
one  hundred  years  old  he  joined  the  Catho- 
lic Church  under  Father  Daily,  then  the 
priest  in  southern  Custer  County. 

Always  living  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life, 
Mr.  Morris  was  never  known  to  be  seri- 
ously sick.  When  slightly  indisposed  he 
soon  recovered,  and  his  remedy  was  gener- 
ally a  drink  of  liquor.  One  thing,  indeed, 
the  members  of  the  household  could  not 
make  him  understand  Avas  that  he  could 
not  secure  any  more  of  it.  To  him  this  is 
the  strangest  thing  that  ever  happened. 
"Rope"  was  his  pet  name  for  whisky,  and 
whenever  members  of  the  family  went  to 
town  before  May  1,  1916,  he  generally  or- 
dered more  "rope."  It  was  always  a 
stimulant  for  him. 

Obviously,  he  was  a  great  care,  but  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mytton,  as  well  as  the  children, 
saw  to  it  that  everything  possible  was  pro- 
vided for  the  comfort  of  "Old  Tom." 
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L.  T   TUCKER  &  CO 

FRANKFORD  FLOUR  MILLS 
FRANKFORD.  MO. 


OUTLINE  ROLLER  MILL  DRIVE 

Horsepower  Required  S 

Speed  Drive  Pulley  120  R.  P.  M. 

Self  Speed  I 57 I    F.  P.  M. 


G  T.  M.  SPECIFIED 

6"     4  PLY 

GOODYEAR    BLUE   STREAK 

INSTALLED  APRIL,  1917 


Drive 
Pulley -y 


Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


The  Roller  Mill  Drive-and  the  G.T.M. 


Roll  drives  in  flour  mills  are  pretty  much  all 
alike  in  the  strain  they  impose  on  belting.  They 
subject  both  sides  of  the  belt  to  contact  with  the 
pulleys,  causing  a  flexing  action  that  takes  the 
life  out  of  the  average  belt. 

Any  unusual  duty  is  a  challenge  to  the  G.T.M. 
—  Goodyear  Technical  Man- — and  he  called  on 
L.T. Tucker  &  Co.,  of  Frankford  Mills,  Frankford, 
Mo.,  to  see  if  they  could  not  figure  out  together 
a  way  to  more  economical  belt  performance,  over 
a  longer  period  of  use. 

He  outlined  the  Goodyear  Analysis  Plan  by 

which  Goodyear  Mechanical  Goods  are  specified 
exactly  to  the  service  required,  so  that  they  will 
not  only  serve  the  work  more  effectively,  but 
contribute  their  proper  share  to  the  profitable 
operation  of  the  entire  plant.  He  dwelt  on  the 
established  Goodyear  practice  of  building  the  belt 
to  the  work  to  be  done,  with  long-run  economy 
always  the  object  in  view. 

Full  co-operation  was  given  the  G.  T.  M.  in  his 

study  of  the  details  of  the  drive.  The  miller 
supplemented  the  G.  T.  M.'s  measurements  of 
pulleys,  center-to-center  distances,  and  so  on, 
with  practical  data  about  the  actual  running  con- 
ditions.    The    resulting    specifications    first   were 
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checked  carefully,  and  a35-foot,  6-inch,  4-ply  Good- 
year Blue  Streak  Belt  was  installed  in  April,  1917. 

For  more  than  three  years  now  that  Goodyear 
Blue  Streak  Belt  has  transmitted  power  on  the 
straining  roll  drive  without  a  trace  of  slippage, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  stretch.  Fastened  with 
rawhide  lace,  it  shows  no  signs  of  wear,  has  run 
trouble-free  amid  the  ever-present  dust,  and  has 
cost  almost  nothing  for  repairs.  Its  steadiness 
has  assured  the  fine-milled  quality  of  the  flour. 

Its  operating  economy  began  with  its  pur- 
chase. Though  Goodyear  Belts  usually  cost  a 
little  more  in  the  first  place,  this  one  cost  23% 
less  than  the  belt  it  replaced.  This  fact,  and  the 
record  it  has  set  for  unfailing  performance,  have 
brought  into  different  service  in  the  Frankford 
Mills  other  Goodyear  Belts,  each  of  them  specified 
to  its  particular  work,  and  all  of  them  uniform 
in  the  construction  and  quality  that  protect  our 
good  name. 

You  may  have  a  belting  problem,  involving 
either  a  drive  or  an  entire  plant,  on  which  the 
G.T.M.  could  figure  with  profit  to  you.  His  serv- 
ices are  at  your  command.  Write  for  them,  or  for 
further  information  about  the  Goodyear  Analysis 
Plan,  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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sound  and  solid  in  every  teatum 


Long  life  and  ample  power  have  given  "JSxibe" 
Batteries  their  reputation  and  made  our  business  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

"J£xi6e"  Service  meets  every  need  of  every  make  of 
starting  battery. 

The  Electric  Storage  BatteryCo. 


The  largest  manufacturer  of  Storage  Batteries  in  the  world 

1888  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


1920 


New  York  Boston  Chicago  Washington  Denver  San  Francisco        St.  Louis 

Minneapolis         Cleveland        Kansas  City         Atlanta  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Rochester 

Special  Canadian  Representatives — Charles  E.  Goad  Engineering  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Montreal 

Batteries  are  made  by  this  Company  for  every  storage  battery  purpose 
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HELPFUL  HINTS  FOR  LIVE  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CANDIDATES 

EVERYBODY  knows  that  a  man  who 
aspires  to  be  President  of  these 
United  States  must  first  have  taken  the 
precaution  to  be  born  here.  Also,  he  must 
be  wise  and  good,  and  if  "he  was  once  a 
poor  boy,"  so  much  the  better.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Close  observers  aver  there  are 
many  other  things  that  a  Presidential 
possibility  can  not  afford  to  overlook. 
These  relate  specifically  to  personality, 
clothes,  mannerisms,  and  general  behavior. 
Unimportant  as  these  things  appear  when 
one  first  thinks  of  them  in  connection  with 
a  Presidential  candidate,  it  seems,  from 
what  we  are  told  by  Edward  Bellamy 
Partridge  in  Sunset  (San  Francisco),  that 
the j'  are  far  from  matters  to  be  sneezed 
at  or  otherwise  treated  with  levity  by  any 
man  who  hopes  to  reach  the  office  of 
Chief  Executive.  So  important  does  Mr. 
Partridge  consider  them  that  he  has  given 
a  lot  of  his  valuable  time  to  getting  up  a 
guide-book  for  possible  Presidents.  He 
explains  that  in  so  doing  he  is  divulging 
many  of  the  best-known  secrets  in  the 
world  regarding  the  attainment  of  the 
office.  While  he  does  not  guarantee  that 
every  person  who  reads  this  treatise  will 
actually  become  President,  the  writer 
opines  that  the  chances  of  everybody  who 
masters  it  thoroughly  will  not  be  worse 
than  they  were  before — and  they  may  be 
better.  Partridge's  possible  Presidents' 
primer  is  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here 
in  its  entirety,  but  some  of  the  choicest 
portions  are  quoted.  For  instance,  he 
begins  the  second  lesson  by  asking: 

Can  you  walk  on  your  hands?  If  you 
can,  and  you  like  to,  do  not  hesitate  to 
do  it  as  often  as  you  feel  the  impulse. 
Do  you  prefer  suspenders  to  a  belt?  If 
so,  put  down  your  pride,  let  out  your 
figure,  and  trust  the  up-keep  of  your 
trousers  to  a  pair  of  suspenders. 

Do  you  write  just  like  everybody  else? 
If  you  do,  why  not  begin  to-day  to  develop 
some  little  individualities?  Stop  cross- 
ing your  "t's"  and  begin  to  double-cross 
them.  And  you  might  cease  dotting 
"i's"  and  "j's"  and  take  to  dotting  your 
"p's"     and     "q's."     Handwriting    is    in- 


tended to  mislead  not  to  inform.  The 
sooner  you  grasp  that  point  the  sooner  will 
people  begin  to  think  you  are  somebody. 
Cultivate  eccentric  mannerisms.  Do 
strange  things  with  your  hands  and  feet. 
Acquire,  if  possible,  a  gait  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  seen  on  land  or  sea. 
Smoke  unheard-of  tobacco;  eat  rare  and 
exotic  food;  go  round  with  a  breath  that 
everybody  will  suspect  but  nobody  will 
be  able  to  identify,  no  matter  whether 
you  like  it  or  not.  In  other  words,  be 
anything  at  all  but  yourself  if  you  wish 
to  get  by  as  having  "personality." 

What  a  man  looks  like  is  his  own  busi- 
ness, says  Partridge,  but  what  he  looks 
like  after  he  has  become  a  candidate  for 
President  is  everybody's  business  but  his 
own.     The  candidate  is  therefore  urged  to 
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Begin  with  your  face.  Shall  it  be  smil- 
ing or  austere?  Scrutable  or  inscrutable? 
Frank  or  earnest?  As  soon  as  you  have 
settled  upon  the  expression,  pass  on  to  the 
matter  of  whiskers. 

Go  over  the  faces  of  our  public  men 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  see  if  you 
can  not  give  your  constituents  something 
new — if  not  actually  catchy.  You  will 
find  that  the  full  beard  is  not  only  a 
delusion,  it  is  often  a  snare  as  well.  The 
mustache  lacks  distinction;  only  a  lew 
days  ago  I  saw  a  walrus  wearing  a  very 
creditable  one.  Side-whiskers  are  imprac- 
tical; they  belong  to  the  age  of  bustles  and 
stuffed  birds.  And  as  for  the  goatee — 
let's  not  discuss  the  matter.  The  Vandyke 
has  been  appropriated  by  surgeons  and 
painters,  the  imperial  by  South'un  colonels, 
the  mutton-chop  by  bankers  and  cobblers 
and  others  whose  work  compels  them  to 
keep  the  chin  down,  the  sideburns  by 
butlers  and  personal  servants.  Only  one 
remains — the  good  old  Galways. 

Not  only  are  the  Galways  sanitary  and 
highly  ornamental,  they  are  health-giving 
and  economical  as  well;  they  prevent  af- 
fections of  the  throat  and  lungs  and 
enable  the  Wearer  to  go  easy  on  collars  and 
neckties. 

The  matter  of  clothes  is  treated  at  length 
and  with  much  detail  in  the  fourth  lesson. 
A  candidate  may  wear  one  diamond 
shirt-stud  if  he  can  afford  it,  we  learn,  and 
fancy  vests  are  not  barred,  tho,  it  appears, 
not  absolutely  essential.  A  permanent 
wave  is  highly  desirable,  it  is  said,  but 
inasmuch  as  this  is  not  always  practicable, 
the  instructor  wisely  does  not  insist  that 
it  shall  form  a  part  of  the  candidate's 
sartorial  make-up.  Not  so  the  frock  coat 
and  top  hat,  however.  These  must  be. 
However — 

Unless  you  come  from  a  long  line  of 
quack  doctors  or  funeral  directors  you 
will  have  something  to  learn  before  you 
can  hope  to  wear  these  vestments  of 
office  with  anything  like  comfort. 

As  a  preparatory  exercise  for  the  wear- 
ing of  a  frock  coat,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  candidate  sew  up  all  his  pockets  and 
then  try  to  conceal  his  watch,  his  wallet, 
and  his  handkerchief  on  his  person  in  a 
place  that  is  accessible  and  at  the  same 
time  invisible.  He  might,  for  example,  put 
his  handkerchief  up  his  sleeve,  his  watch 
in  the  toe  of  his  boot,  and  his  wallet  in 
the  pocket  in  his  shirt.  And  not  until 
he  is  able  to  see  what  time  it  is  without 
a  bootjack,  and  get  out  his  car-fare  with- 
out being  arrested,  should  he  consider 
himself  at  home  in  a  frock  coat. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  top-hat 
exercises.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do 
with  developing  the  candidate's  poise. 
Put  on  a  new  hat  and  try  walking  under 
the  chandelier  without  flinching.  This 
exercise  is  likely  to  muss  up  the  hair,  also 
the  hat,  and  has  been  known  in  extreme 
cases  to  muss  up  tho  chandelier.  But 
the  candidate  should  not  let  these  little 
things  discourage  him.  The  hair  is  easily 
rearranged,  the  hat  can  be  reblocked, 
and  a  new  fixture  now  and  then  will 
brighten  up  the  room  wonderfully. 

The  next  top-hat  exercise  is  a  little  more 
difficult.  The  candidate  should  put  the 
hat  on  and  then  jump  quickly  into  bed 
and    pull    the    covers    up    over    his    head. 


When  Your 
Springs  Break 


put  on 


A  human  life  may 
depend  upon  this 
spring. 

You  should  know 
whether  it  embodies  the 
refinement  of  a  high 
ideal. 


All  VULCAN 
Springs  are  made 
with  extreme 
care.  Our  name 
plate  is  plainly 
shown  on  every 
one. 

Many  good  dealers 
carry  assorted 
VULCAN  Springs— 
one  to  fit  your  car. 
Insist  on  the  VULCAN 
nameplate. 


Jenkins  VULCAN 
Spring  Company 

Richmond, Indiana.    • 
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Alive,  modern  and  superb,  with  all 
the  ease  and  splendid  poise  that 
charming  women  prize,  the  Jordan 
Brougham  glides  through  the  traffic 
press  in  the  street  of  rare  adventure. 

Quick  to  respond,  unfailing  to 
inspire,  there  is  within  the  smart 
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compass  of  this  fascinating  car — a. 
prophecy  of  days  that  are  to  come. 

Men,  to  whom  the  world  is  never 
dull,  turn  on  their  heel  to  pay  the 
fleeting  tribute  of  a  glance  to  this 
trig,  tailor-made,  bewitching  thing. 

A  face  within,  vivid  and  rare,  with 

JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  COM 
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lovely  ardor,  smacking  of  the 
great  outdoors,  reveals  a  woman's 
pride  of  possession  and  strength  of 
command,    impossible  to  express. 

Light,  eager  and  ever  poised  to  go, 
this  nimble  vehicle  of  economy  and 
power,  sweeps  forward  with  the 
vanguard  at  the  bluecoat  whistle. 

^Y,   Inc.,  Clevelcmd,  Ohio 


It's  a  virile  human  thing  we  learn 
to  love— a  coveted  companion  for 
men  who  know  what  they  prefer— 
a  chum  for  women  who  know  the 
lure  of  corners  we  have  never 
turned  and  summits  we  have  never 
climbed— a  necessity  to  all  who 
have  the  world's  work  before  them. 
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When 
You  Go  Away 

on  your  vacation,  include 
at  least  one  set  of  Krementz 
Evening  Jewelry  in  your 
outfit.  Krementz  Jewelry 
is  known  for  its  worth 
and  enduring  quality. 
It  is  the  product  of  good  work 
and  good  will.  It  is  correct  in 
design  and  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  materials.  Know  it  by  the 
name  "Krementz"  stamped  on 
the  back  of  every  Krementz 
piece  to  identify  it  and  to  protect 
you.    It  is  a  guarantee,  saying: 

uIf  this  article  proves  unsatisfactory  at 
any  time  for  any  reason,  any  Krementz 
dealer    or  ive   ivill  replace  it  free.'' 

SOLD  BY  GOOD  DEALERS 


187  K  links  pair  $3.00 


188  K  4  vest 
Buttons   $3.00 

Studs  and 
vest  buttons 
fitted  with 
bodkin-clutch 
back. 


189  K 
3  studs  $1.50 

Goes  in  like 
a  needle  — 
holds  like  an 
anchor. 


The  set  of  evening  jewelry  illustrated 

above  is  of  mother  of  pearl,  with  rims 

of  non-tarnishing  white  metal 


mm 


K  E  $2.50  pair 
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This  may  sound  unreasonable,  but  until 
the  candidate  is  able  to  do  it  without 
ruffling  his  hat  to  even  the  slightest  degree 
he  will  not  be  fully  qualified  to  represent 
his  constituents  at  the  opera. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  top-hat  exer- 
cises is  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is 
begun  by  opening  the  door  of  the  book- 
case, hopping  inside,  and  slamming  the  door 
shut — all  without  removing  the  hat. 
When  this  becomes  easy  for  you,  move  on 
to  the  china  cupboard;  and  from  the 
china  cupboard  you  should  proceed  to 
the  medicine  -  cabinet  in  the  bathroom. 
When  you  are  able  to  get  in  and  out  of 
the  medicine-cabinet  without  mussing  up 
your  hat  or  twisting  your  neck — you  are 
all  ready  to  ride  in  one  of  the  show-case 
limousines  that  go  with  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Partridge  stresses  the  importance  of 
hand-shaking.  This  must  be  mastered, 
he  asseverates  in  Lesson  Five.  He  says 
he  once  shook  hands  with  the  two  British 
Georges,  King  and  Lloyd,  on  the  same 
day.  The  King's  hand-clasp,  he  avers, 
was  that  of  a  man  unafraid  of  losing  his 
job,  while  that  of  Lloyd  thrilled  "like  a 
shot  in  the  arm."  The  instructor  opines 
that  if  the  King's  job  depended  on  his  hand- 
clasp he  wouldn't  be  king  to-day — or  even 
queen.  Proper  hand-shaking  he  holds  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  of  vote-getters — 
better  than  torchlight  processions  and 
practically  as  good  as  the  campaign  cigar. 
He  goes  on: 

A  few  brief  but  very  important  lessons 
will  be  given.  These  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  should  be  practised  as  often 
as  possible,  great  care  being  taken  to  use 
the  right  grip  at  the  right  time.  Con- 
fusion might  be  fatal  to  vour  candidacy. 

(a)  The  "Well,  well!"  Catch  oppo- 
nent's hand  with  a  wide,  sweeping  move- 
ment. Smile  genially  while  you  count 
ten — but  keep  your  watch  and  wallet 
covered  with  ycur  free  hand.  (This 
ought  to  keep  your  constituents  in  line.) 

(b)  The  Eyeful.  This  is  for  ladies  only. 
Give  her  hand  a  thrill  as  you  touch  it; 
look  her  in  the  eye — the  left  eye;  say 
something  vibrant — it  doesn't  matter  what 
so  long  as  you  keep  looking  her  in  the 
eye;  convey  the  impression  that  you  would 
like  to  make  a  date  —  but  don't  do  it. 
(And  the  woman  vote  will  be  yours.) 

(c)  The  Pump-handle.  This  speaks  for 
itself,  but  as  your  arm  goes  up  and  down 
you  should  do  a  bit  of  gushing  about  the 
weather,  crops,  or  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape. But  do  not  mention  politics  or 
prices.  (This  is  a  great  favorite  with 
prohibitionists  and  milkmen.) 

(d)  The  "Treat 'Em  Rough."  For  use 
at  public  receptions.  Catch  party  un- 
awares; trip  him  or  her  up  if  possible;  if 
unable  to  do  this,  shove  party  aside  and 
catch  next  party  unawares.  Keep  this 
up  until  you  are  taken  out  of  line  by  the 
doctor.  (Not  much  of  a  vote-getter,  but 
a  necessary  evil.) 

(e)  The  Soul-Saver.  Look  aggressively 
pleasant.  Take  victim's  hand  in  both  of 
yours.  Shake  pleasantly.  Put  a  bill  in 
the  collection — and  walk  sheepishly  away. 
(Has  been  known  to  stampede  whole 
welfare  societies.) 

The   writer  also   drops   some   hints   on 


Presidential  messages.  No  man  has  ever 
read  such  a  message  all  the  way  through, 
he  says,  and  no  man  will  until  its  author 
learns  to  put  a  little  more  punch  into  it. 
Mr.  Partridge  thinks  a  message  should  be 
filmed  and  given  with  all  the  shades  of 
Congress  pulled  down.  Here  is  his  brilliant 
suggestion  in  full: 

Title: 

GALLONS   OF   GORE. 

A  Message  to  Congress 

In  Six  Reels 

by 


Leader: 


(Your  name) 
Greetings  to  Congress. 


Picture  Begins: 

Run  a  few  hundred  feet  of  yourself 
smiling  and  bowing — taking  off  your  hat 
— putting  it  back  on  again — pulling  up  the 
knees  of  your  pants  and  sitting  down — 
then 

Message  Begins: 

"Hello,  boys!" 
Picture  Resumes: 

Here  run  a  few'hundred  feet  of  film  show- 
ing yourself  on  the  top  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty — sailing  through  the  Golden  Gate 
— digging  gold  in  Alaska — riding  with  the 
cowboys  of  Texas — throwing  the  first  ball 
at  a  big-league  game — on  the  floor  at  the 
Inaugural  Ball — in  a  box  at  the  latest 
musical  comedy — surf-bathing  at  Palm 
Beach — then 
Message  Resumes: 

"Some  country,  eh,  boys?  But  we 
must  get  down  to  work.  It's  not  all  so 
rosy — " 

Picture  Resumes: 

Run  about  five  hundred  feet  of  snappy 
"strike  film"  showing  mobs  of  capitalists 
assaulting  innocent  laborers  and  by- 
standers, breaking  windows  and  assembling 
unlawfully — then 

Industrial  Situation 

Message  Resumes: 

The  capitalist  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
Appropriate  legislation  should  be  passed  to 
prevent  him  from  walking  out  and  leaving 
labor  with  the  factory  on  its  hands. 

Picture  Resumes: 

Now  run  a  bit  of  good  barber-shop  film 
showing  white-clad  barbers,  pretty  mani- 
cures, darky  attendants,  and  other  re- 
fining influences — then 

Tonsorial  Reform 

Message  Resumes: 

Why  waste  the  taxpayers'  money  de- 
porting radicals  when  they  can  be  re- 
formed for  fifty  cents?  One  hair-cut 
took  all  the  kinks  out  of  as  good  a  man  as 
Samson. 
Picture  Resumes: 

Now  run  a  strip  of  Domestic  Felicity 
film  with  smashed  furniture,  broken 
dishes,  rolling-pins,  and  personal  differ- 
ences— then 

Why  Not? 

Message  Resumes: 

Six  months  is  too  long  for  people   to 
wait.    The  awkward  methods  of  the  courts 
should  be  abolished  and  mail-order  divorces 
made  available  for  all. 
Picture  Ended: 

Now  run  a  reel  of  yourself  leaving 
Congress — getting  into  automobile — driv- 
ing through  city  acclaimed  by  populace — 
then 

Message  Ended: 

GoOD-NlGHT. 


A   TOWER   THAT    SYMBOLIZES   A   BUSINESS   PHILOSOPHY 


N  FORTY-SECOND    STREET,  in 


New    York    City, 


'.^Hflj 


O  stands  a  watch-tower  of  industry,  thirty-three  stories 
tall,   which   has  business   ramifications   extending  into 
all   parts  of  the  world,   and  wherein  the   trader  from  Nippon 
and  the  buyer  from  far  Argentina  can.  without  going  farther, 
satisfy  all  their  wants.     This  building,  shouldering  its  way  to 
the  sky,  was  built  by  Irving  T.  Hush,  who,  according  to  Delia 
Austrian,  writing  in   The  New  Success,  has  achieved  power  and 
wealth  without  crushing'  to  the  wall  any 
competitor.     He  believes  that  there  are 
two  economic  forces  in  the  world:   or- 
ganization   and   cooperation.     Neither 
can     he    eliminated;     they    should    be 
Amalgamated,    and     in     this     creed    lie 
worked  and  succeeded.      These   word-, 
goes  on   the  writer,    are    the    tnOre    re- 
markable  because    they    are    the    wise 
words  of  a  man  still  in  the  early  Bfties. 
In  expanding  his  creed     to  the  inter- 
viewer, Mr.  Bush  said: 

"I  believe  in  organization,  efficiency, 
and  progress;  but.  most  of  all,  I  be- 
lieve in  opportunity.  I  believe  the 
small  man  should  not  be  crusht  by 
organization,  but  should  be  helped  by 
it.  I  like  to  think  the  Bush  Terminal 
Company  is  a  success  without  hurting 
any  one  else.  I  call  it  an  organization 
for  cooperation.  It  is  an  organization. 
for  it  is  built  for  efficiency  and  de- 
signed to  save  money  by  cutting  out 
the  lost  motion  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, by  doing  complex  things  simply, 
by  finding  the  straight  line  between 
effort  and  result.  It  helps  the  smaller 
man  in  his  competition  with  big  rivals. 
In  this  building  are  companies  whose 
capital  run  in  the  millions,  and  along- 
side of  them  are  the  small  trades  and 
crafts  built  up  by  careful  ingenuity 
and  launched  with  our  aid  and  advice. 
All  are  given  the  same  opportunity  of 
finding  a  wider  market  for  their  goods, 
reaping  all  the  profit,  excepting  for  the 
floor  space  they  renl . 

"Buyers  come  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  instead  of  wan- 
dering   about    aimlessly    hunting    for 

their  materials,  in  this  one  gigantic  building  they  go  leisurely 
from  case  to  case,  floor  to  floor,  studying  their  individual  needs. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  the  Bush  Terminal  Company 
and  McLane  Silk  Company  purchased  $10,000,000  worth 
of  cartridge  silk  from  the  Government.  Some  of  this  silk  ma- 
terial was  dyed;  the  rest  was  left  in  its  natural  color,  and  it  is 
now  being  used  for  various  kinds  of  women's  gowns  and  for 
many  sorts  of  interior  decoration.  The  writer  describes  her 
visit  to  the  building: 

\,  I  strolled  with  one  of  Mr.  Bush's  secretaries  from  room 
to  room,  it  seemed  that  we  had  been  given  Aladd.n  s  lamp. 
that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  make  a  wish.  Will)  the  making 
of  that  wish  we  saw  wonderful  displays  of  fine  perfumes,  powders, 
and  soaps  from  Paris  and  the  Riviera;  leather  goods  Iron, 
London;  silverware  and  jewelry  from  New  England;  children 
elothes  and  toys  from  the  West.  Even  home  decoration  finds  a 
place  in  the  Bush  Terminal.  The  handicraft  worker  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  enlarge  his  business.  Mr.  Bush  believes  ... 
(riving  every  manufacturer  a  chance  to  -ell.  _ 

'  But  this  is  only  a,  small  part  of  Mr.  Bush  s  gigantic  under- 
taking. As  he  says.  "At  our  plant,  in  Brooklyn  we  have  three 
hundred  manufacturers  grouped  at  one  point.     Each  Has  taciu- 
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■  A    SUCCESS    WITHOUT    HURTING 
ANY  ONE." 

So  Irving  T.  Bush  refers  to  the  Bush  Ter- 
minal Company,  which  lie  founded,  and  the 
characterization  may  apply  equally  well  to 
himself.  "  r  believe  the  small  man  should 
not  be  crusht  by  organization,  but  helped 
by  it."  lie  says  in  explanation  of  the  way  in 
•which    he   works. 


ties  in  cooperation  will,  the  other  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
Which  he  could  not  afford  if  operating  alone.  He  is  placed  on  a 
manufacturing  equably  will,  his  big  rival.  He  is  in  coopera- 
tion  with  others,  and  has  the  finest  building  with  the  best 
equipment  in  the  most  central  location,  at  a  trilling  cost.  We 
do  not  claim  1o  be  philanthropists.  We  just  believe  in  men  and 
opportunity,  and  we  are  trying  to  make  a  success  by  working 
with  men,  and  not  againsl  them." 

Since  the  Bush  Terminal  opened    it   has  been  visilcd  by  over 

twenty-three  thousand  merchants  and 
merchandise-buyers  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  Of  the  domestic  buyers, 
excluding  those  from  Greater  New 
York,  about  45  per  cent,  have  come 
from  points  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Buyers  have  come  from  the 
fringes  of  tin*  arctic  circles,  from 
distant  points  in  Alaska,  and  such 
faraway  places  as  Buenos  Aires.  Ice- 
land, Bogota.  Morocco,  and   Hankow. 

From  the  time  these  buyers  enter 
the  Xew  York  Bush  Terminal  Build- 
ing they  can  transact  all  their  busi- 
ness without  leaving  il .  Besides  having 
an  endless  array  of  samples  from  which 
to  choose,  they  have  lounging-rooms 
where  they  can  discuss  any  business 
they  wish  with  manufacturers,  a  li- 
brary where  are  found  books  covering 
all  manufacturing  subjects,  a  club- 
room  where  they  meet  hundreds  of 
other  buyers,  telephone-booths,  and  a 
grill  where  food  is  served  at  reasonable 
prices.  A  buyer  came  from  Venezuela 
who  ordered  a  thousand  dozen  portable 
bath-tubs  for  babies.  A  buyer  from 
Panama  ordered  electric  cream-freezers, 
and  another  from  Paris,  who  placed  his 
order  for  electric  dish-washers  for  res- 
taurants, said  that  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  "  Yankee  notion  "—only 
a  few  years  ago — all  the  dishes  in  Pari- 
sian restaurants  were  washed  by  hand. 

Mr.  Bush  worked  his  rule  belli  ways. 
While  his  system  has  saved  the  buyer 
and  manufacturer  both  time  and 
money,  it  has  created  new  industries, 
for  both  small  and  large  manufacturers. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Bush  Terminal 
Sales  Building  a  woman  who  manu- 
factures baby  bonnets  took  a  small  space  to  exhibit  her  wares 
and  to  fake  orders.  Orders  came  from  places  to  which  she 
had  never  been  able  to  send  a.  salesman,  and  she  has  announced 
that  she  will  have  five  hundred  workers  making  baby  bonnets. 
The  man  who  made  possible  this  and  a  vast  number  of  other 
small  enterprises  had  a  not  unusual  beginning,  but  a  very  dis- 
cerning mind,  as  the  writer  shows: 

V  trifle  over  twentv-five  years  ago    Mr.   Bush   inherited  from 
his  father  an  old  warehouse  on  a  piece  of  untenanted  land  on  the 

Brooklyn  water-front.  As  a  boy,  in  Brooklyn,  Irving  Bush 
had  seen  the  windjammers  come  up  Hie  bay.  anchor  oil  shore, 
and.  sometimes,  send  their  cargoes  ashore  by  "lighters,  because 
they  were  unable  to  find  berthing  space.  He  had  seen  steamers 
lose  valuable  days  because  they  could  not  find  a  place  to  dock; 

and   When    a    wharf    was    found    finally,    more    precous    tune   was 

,,,1    in    slow,    cosily    methods    of    unloading.      He    saw    that 

much  confusion  was  cause,!  by  teams  getting  ...to  one  anothers 

Wav  by  loads  left,  on  the  dock,  and  other  horrors  ol  inefficient 
dispatching     all   of   which   added    to   the  COS!   ami    ...creased    the 

time  required  to  gel  a  ship  under  way  so  that  another  could  take 
its  place.  ,  .        .  ,     . 

Tin-    vision    of  young    Irving    T.  Bush    was   broad    enough    to 

„,ake  hi...   realize  thai  his  opportunity  was  to  create  new  and 
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Speaking  of  Smartness 

~\\^HEN  you  see  a  man  starting  for  work 
V  V  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  put  him  down  as 
a  smart  fellow — for  it's  ten  to  one  he  began  the 
day  with  a  Williams'  shave. 

Yes,  and  the  same  smile  reappears  whenever 
he  hears  other  men  complaining  about  the  after- 
smart  of  every  day  shaving.  For  he  knows  that 
with  Williams'  there  is  no  aftersmart  or  un- 
pleasant stinging  sensation — only  the  complete 
day-long  comfort  that  follows  a  clean,  cool  shave. 

The  Re-Load  for  the  holder-top  stick  (one 
of  the  various  ways  to  get  the  famous  Williams' 
lather)  gives  you  the  utmost  in  convenience 
and  economy.  The  stick  has  a  firm  threaded 
collar  which  screws  into  the  holder  cap.  When 
the  soap  has  worn  down  to  the  collar,  you 
simply  unscrew  and  reverse  it.  When  it  is  nearly 
gone,  you  buy  a  new  Re-Load  and  stick  the  last 
bit  of  the  old  stick  on  the  end  of  the  new.  Thus 
you  use  all  the  soap  as  well  as  save  the  price  of 
a  new  container. 

Send  10c  in  stamps  for  sample,  full  size  permanent 
holder-top,  with  reduced  size  soap.  When  the  sample 
is  used  up,  you  need  buy  only  the  new  Re-Load,  sav- 
ing the  cost  of  a  new  holder-top. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO..  Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


THE  J.B  WILLIAMS  COMPANY   MAKERS  ALSO  OF  MATINEE  VIOLETS.  JERSEY  CREAM  AND  OTHER    TOILET  SOAPS,  TALC  POWDER. DENTAL  CREAM  ETC 
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BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


simpler  methods  for  the  storage,  distribu- 
tion, and  shipment  of  goods.  At  the  time 
that  most  young  men  were  starting  on  an 
academic  career  Mr.  Bush  was  doing  a 
man's  work.  He  perfected  his  plans  by 
day  and  his  nights  were  spent  delving 
into  all  that  pertains  to  the  administration 
of  seaports,  to  the  problems  of  storage, 
routing,  and  dispatching,  to  the  loading 
of  merchant  marine.  He  realized  that  in 
the  passage  of  merchandise  from  producer 
to  consumer  costly  and  inefficient  methods 
were  used. 

His  problems  were  not  confined  to  an 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  the  trans- 
shipment alone.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  have  selected  a  single  detail  in 
the  chain  of  transportation,  and  to  have 
successfully  built  up  the  great  Brooklyn 
terminal  had  he  ignored  the  three  great 
principles  involved  in  distribution,  produc- 
tion, and  salesmanship.  The  problems 
affecting  these  fundamentals  are  so  closely 
interrelated  and  interdependent  that  any 
industry  catering  to  one  feature  must  work 
in  harmony  with  the  others. 

Mr.  Bush's  huge  plant  in  Brooklyn,  says 
the  writer,  is  built  upon  a  recognition  of 
"the  relation  between  production,  trans- 
portation, and  market."  Basically,  also, 
it  is  built  upon  a  recognition  of  those 
business  principles  of  cooperation  vs.  com- 
petition that  are  exemplified  in  the  great 
tower  building  previously  described. 

The  Terminal  gives  employment  to  over 
three  hundred  thousand  people — a  popula- 
tion sufficient  to  support  a  city  the  size  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  energy  of  Bush 
Terminal  in  the  handling  of  goods  is  con- 
centrated on  one  thing:  cut  lost  motion. 
For  years  the  crews  in  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  huge  plants  have  contested  for 
the  distinction  of  handling  the  freight  most 
economically,  to  unload  it  from  vessels, 
and  transport  it  to  and  from  its  destina- 
tion with  the  least  labor.  This  not  only 
results  in  lower  handling  costs,  but  helps 
the  worker;  it  brings  the  most  efficient 
to  the  front. 

The  Terminal  is  operated  by  men  who 
started  in  the  ranks  of  labor.  The  super- 
intendent began  as  a  day-laborer.  Ten 
years  ago  the  assistant  superintendent  was 
a  checker.  Many  of  the  foremen  started 
as  stevedores.  Practise  is  the  best  teacher 
in  the  warehouse  and  terminal  game. 
There  is  a  way  of  handling  a  bag  or  load- 
ing a  car  that  you  can  not  get  from  a  college 
education. 

Cut  out  useless  motion  and  encourage 
an  uncongested  flow  of  traffic.  This  is 
gained  by  modern  appliances  handled 
with  skill.  During  the  world-war,  the 
Bush  Terminal  handled  60  per  cent,  of  the 
Government's  freight.  This  is  the  result 
of  Mr.  Bush's  genius  of  organization  and 
his  broad  vision  in  seeing  the  relative  value 
of  things,  including  the  human  one  that  en- 
ters into  the  problem  of  port  management. 

The  physical  facilities  of  the  Brooklyn 
plant  include  eight  modern  steamship 
piers,  122  warehouses,  fifteen  model  loft 
buildings  containing  more  than  five  million 
square  feet  of  space,  and  an  eight-story 
reenforeed  concrete  Service  Building 
equipped  with  every  modern  convenience 
to  handle  merehandise,  a  cold-storage  plant 
with  l,.-)00,000  cubic  feet  of  cold-storage 
space,  and  a  railroad  with  thirty  miles  of 
tracks. 


MOTION  IS  MONEY,  SAYS  THIS   MAN, 
WHO   HAS  PLENTY  OF   BOTH 

^pHE  initials  in  the  name  of  C.  W. 
•*■  Patterson,  described  as  "one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  merchandisers,"  have  come 
to  stand  for  "can"  and  "will,"  say  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  rise  of  this  man 
of  forty  from  a  barefooted  boy  on  a  Texas 
farm  to  president  of  Austin,  Nichols  & 
Co.,  said  to  be  the  largest  wholesale  grocery 
concern  in  the  world.  In  his  office  in  the 
building  that  covers  a  block  of  t  he  Brook- 
lyn water-front  hangs  a  small  framed  motto 
showing  the  word  "can't  "  in  large  capitals, 
crossed  out  by  a  line  drawn  through  it,  and 
below  is  the  legend,  "It  Can  Be  Done." 
This  is  said  to  tell  a  good  part  of  the  story 
of  the  career  of  this  self-made  man,  and 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  maxims  in 
his  business  philosophy.  Further  light  is 
thrown  on  Mr.  Patterson's  ideas  as  to 
what's  what  in  business  by  a  recital  of  his 
other  maxims,  as  set  out  in  Forbes'a  Maga- 
zine (New  York) : 

Unless  you  can  sell  it,  it  is  no  good. 

Motion  means  money.     Speed  up! 

Decide  quickly.  If  wrong,  turn  a  hand- 
spring and  set  it  right. 

This  is  no  time  for  judicial  decisions. 
Be  quick  on  the  trigger. 

Forget  your  "big  orders." 

Never  be  satisfied. 

Anybody  can  deliver  the  standard  grade 
of  goods  or  services. 

The  demand  for  quality  exceeds  the 
supply. 

The  only  language  of  business  is  figures 
— results. 

Let  nothing  stand  in  your  way. 

Mr.  Patterson  did  not  have  much  school- 
ing when  a  boy,  but  he  learned  one  lesson 
at  the  outset  of  his  career  that  is  said  to 
have  stood  him  in  good  stead  ever  since. 
He  was  nineteen  at  the  time  and  had  se- 
cured a  job  with  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company, 
of  the  "57  varieties,"  to  go  on  the  road 
and  sell  goods.  He  was  fresh  from  his 
native  county  in  Texas  and  inexperienced 
in  the  wrays  of  the  world  when  he  appeared 
at  the  company's  school  for  salesmen  in 
St.  Louis.  What  happened  is  told  in  his 
own  words: 

On  my  first  appearance  at  the  school,  the 
instructor  introduced  me  and  another 
youngster  to  the  members  of  the  class. 

"We  have  with  us  to-night,"  he  said, 
"young  Mr.  Patterson  from  Texas,  who 
has  been  in  the  grocery  business  there  with 
his  father." 

But  he  got  no  further,  for  tho  sales- 
manager  interrupted  him,  saying,  "I  want 
to  ask  Mr.  Patterson  a  question  before  you 
go  any  further."  Turning  to  me  lie  asked: 
"Which  kind  of  business  would  you  rather 
have:  the  kind  that  you  have  to  go  after 
and  get,  or  the  kind  thai  comes  in  to  you'/" 

I  answered,  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity, 
as  any  young  fellow  would  have  done, 
"The  kind  that  comes  to  me." 

The  salesmanager  grunted.  "You're  on 
the  wrong  track,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think 
we  have  a  place  for  you  here.     Get  out!" 

So,  there  I  was,  fired  from  my  first 
traveling  job  before  I  got  started. 

But  the  salesmanager  was  right.  His 
idea  was  that  the  kind  of  business  that  you 


MILTON  Kills  Microbes 

MILTON  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agents 
known  to  science  for  the 
destruction  of  disease 
germs — yet  is  harmless 
to  human  and  animal 
life.  It  destroys  germs 
wherever  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  them:  in  cuts 
and  abrasions,  in  the  nose 
and  throat,  on  food  re- 
ceptacles, in  drinking 
water,  in  dark  corners 
about  the  house. 
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MILTON  if  a  combined  Rermicide, 
antiseptic,  sterilizer,  deodorizer, 
stain-removi  r,  and  bleach — differing 
from    anything   ever    before    known. 

MILTON   is  just  "MILTON" 

Use  MILTON  in  a   mouthwash, 

gargle  or  nasal  spray,  to  kill  infec- 
tious germs  in  mouth,  throat  and 
nose  and  to  relieve  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  pollen  of  plants. 
Use  it  for  sterilizing  babies'  feeding 
bottles  and  other  food  receptacles, 
and  make  them  pure  and  fresh.  It 
imparts  no  taste  or  odor  to  the 
milk.  Add  MILTON  to  all  water 
used  in  house-cleaning;  it  makes 
the  home  sanitary,  as  well  as  clean 
and  sweet. 

Safe  and  Efficient 

MILTON  is  not  poisonous,  will  not  burn 

the  skin,  cannot    take   tire;   yet  is  niarvc!- 
ously  efficient  in   each   of   its   many 
Get  the  Booklet  with  each  Bottle.     Write 
for  it,  if  your  DniKjust  or  Grocer  does  not 
yet  sell  MILTON 

ALEXDlSHAWj&CO 
New   York 

Grneral  Sale*  Agenl»  for  the  United  Stairs 
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Photograph  of  Frank  B.  Lambert's  car 
taken  on  Sheridan  Road,  north  of  Chicago 


Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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They  Lengthen  Tire  Life 
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The  amount  of  service  delivered  by  a  casing  depends  in  large  part 
upon  the  ability  of  the  tube  within  it  to  hold  air  unfailingly  under 
every  condition  of  travel. 

As  a  staunch  tire  slashes  through  crushed  stone,  pounds  over  ruts 
and  jagged  rock,  plows  through  chill  mud  and  baking  sand,  think 
of  the  tube's  responsibility! 

Under  these,  as  under  all  other  hardships  of  the  road,  the  unseen 
tube  must  lend  unwearying  support  to  the  tire. 

Frank  B.  Lambert,  of  Chicago,  who  uses  Goodyear  Tires  with 
Heavy  Tourist  Tubes,  writes  thus  of  his  experience: 

"I  have  driven  76,000  miles  on  Goodyear  Tires  and  Tubes  and 
know  them  to  give  excellent  mileage.  Last  month  I  renewed 
two  Goodyear  Cords,  each  of  which  had  gone  22,000  miles,  while 
those  on  the  rear  wheels  are  not  much  worn  at  12,000  miles.' 

While  this  is  tribute  indeed  to  the  worth  of  Goodyear  casings, 
isn't  it  an  even  stronger  endorsement  for  the  tubes  which  made 
such  mileage  possible? 

Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  are  built  up,  layer-upon-layer,  and 
their  valve-patch  is  vulcanized  in. 

Their  initial  cost  is  no  more  than  the  price  you  are  asked  to  pay 
for  tubes  of  less  merit.  Why  risk  costly  casings  when  such  sure 
protection  is  available? 

Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  are  placed  in  heavy,  waterproof  bags 
and  like  all  Goodyear  products  are  built  to  protect  our  good  name. 

More  Goodyear  Tubes  are  used  than  any  other  kind. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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Dinner 

is  Ready       w 

Prepared  by  Van  Camp's 

Remember  this  ready-baked  dinner  in  these  hot  summer  days.  Van  Camp's 
Pork  and  Beans — the  most  delicious  bean  dish  ever  served. 

As  hearty  as  meat.  Every  bean  mellow  and  whole — baked  with  a  zestful  sauce. 
Ready,  hot  or  cold,  when  you  want  it. 


A  new-type  dish 

Baked  beans  of  this  sort  come  only 
from  Van  Camp's. 

Each  lot  of  beans  is  analyzed.  The 
water  used  is  freed  from  minerals,  so 
the  skins  will  not  be  tough. 

The  beans  are  baked  in  sealed  con- 
tainers, so  the  flavor  can't  escape. 

The  baking  is  done  by  live  steam 
under  pressure.  Thus  hours  of  baking 
do  not  crisp  or  burst  the  beans. 


They  are  baked  with  a  sauce  famous 
for  its  tang  and  zest,  and  every  atom 
shares  it. 

if  ;Jc  if.  ^  ^c 

Van  Camp's  come  to  you  whole  and 
mealy,  rich  in  flavor,  easy  to  digest.- 
The  dish  will  change  your  whole  con- 
ception of  baked  beans. 

Try  it  now.  You  will  serve  baked 
beans  five  times  as  often  when  you 
know  Van  Camp's.  And  they'll  save 
you  summer  cooking. 


Pork  and 
Beans 

Three  sizes,  to 
serve  3,  5  or  10 
Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce— Also  Without  It 

Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Soups  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  Camp's 
Tomato  Soup 

Also  17  other  kinds.  All  per- 
fected by  countless  culinary 
tests. 


Van  Camp's 

Spaghetti 

The  prize  Italian  recipe 
prepared  with  supreme  in- 
gredients. 


Van  Camp's 
Evaporated   Milk 

From  high-bred  cows  in 
five  rich  dairying  dis- 
tricts. 


BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY 
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have  to  go  after,  and  build  up  on  a  basis 
of  mutual  satisfaction,  is  the  kind  that 
becomes  a  permanent  asset.  The  cus- 
tomers you  make  stay  with  you,  while 
those  that  come  in — the  transients,  as  they 
might  be  called — are  just  as  likely  to  go 
elsewhere  next  time.  No  business  can 
depend  on  such  trade. 

I  didn't  give  up  because  of  that  one 
setback,  tho  I  was  mightily  discouraged. 
I  soaked  in  the  idea.  They  gave  me  an- 
other chance,  and  I  went  out  and  sold  more 
goods  than  any  man  they  had  ever  had. 
And  I've  been  after  the  kind  of  business 
that  you  have  to  go  out  and  get  ever  since. 

One  of  his  maxims,  "Never  be  satisfied," 
was  adopted  as  the  result  of  another  lesson 
he  learned  while  with  the  Heinz  Company. 

When  he  was  still  under  twenty  and  on 
the  road,  through  a  special  effort  of  sales- 
manship he  booked  an  order  for  a  car-load 
of  preserves  in  glass  containers  to  be  shipped 
to  an  out-of-the-way  mining-town  where 
Heinz  had  never  sold  anything  before.  He 
wired  the  order  to  the  factory  in  great  glee, 
fully  expecting  a  return  message  of  com- 
mendation and  congratulations.  He  con- 
ceived a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  abili- 
ties. But,  to  his  surprize,  back  came  a 
bald  wire  from  the  factory,  saying  simply: 

"Why  not  also  sell  them  a  car-load  of 
apple-butter?" 

Some  young  men  might  have  become 
peeved,  petulant,  and  dissatisfied  over  such 
an  occurrence.  But  not  Patterson.  It 
simply  woke  him  up,  and  he  resolved  to  for- 
get his  "big  orders."  He  says  now,  "If 
you  have  done  something  particularly  good, 
don't  sit  back  waiting  for  applause  from 
without  or  within.  Speed  up  and  set  a  new 
record  for  yourself.  Never  be  satisfied. 
When  you  are  satisfied,  you  are  passive. 
You  are  no  good." 

When  Patterson  took  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  which  he  is  now  the  head,  it  was  a 
comparatively  small  department  of  a  pack- 
ing plant.  In  two  years  he  had  built  it  up 
to  large  proportions,  and  it  continued  to 
develop  until  the  department  was  finally 
sold,  and  was  thenceforth  conducted  as  an 
independent  concern.  Its  president  attrib- 
utes his  success,  among  other  things,  to 
the  policy  of  non-interference  in  vogue  in 
the  packing  establishment  when  he  be- 
came connected  with  it.  He  was  told  by 
the  head  of  the  house  to  go  in  and  run  his 
department  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Pat- 
terson concluded  to  apply  this  policy  him- 
self and  chose  his  lieutenants  for  their  in- 
telligence and  demonstrated  ability,  turn- 
ing them  loose  and  permitting  nobody  to 
interfere  with  them.  Each  man  was  ex- 
pected to  run  his  end  of  the  business  as  if 
it  were  his  own.  Their  chief  is  a  believer 
in  the  ability  of  the  man  of  average  intelli- 
gence to  make  good  in  a  big  way  if  en- 
couraged and  allowed  freedom  of  action. 
He  was  asked  recently  how  he  had  been 
able  to  build  up  the  business  to  so  great 
an  extent  in  so  short  a  time — 

"I  didn't  do  it,"  he  said,    "They  did  it." 
And  he  waved  his  hand  out  toward  the 
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gereral  sales-offices.  "I  simply  showed 
them  how  to  do  it,  and  speeded  them  up. 
Intelligent  motion  is  money.     That's  all. 

"I'm  first  and  last  a  salesman.  I'm 
prouder  of  my  selling  record  than  of  any- 
thing else  I  have  done.  I  get  more  joy 
out  of  selling  than  out  of  anything  else. 
There  is  no  use  making  things  unless  you 
can  sell  them. 

"I  never  let  anything  carry  me  away 
from  the  main  idea  of  selling.  Of  course 
I  have  to  know  the  grocery  business  through 
and  through,  and  I  have  to  understand  the 
manufacturing  end.  But  I  allow  myself 
to  get  just  enough  of  that  and  no  more. 
When  it  comes  to  plant  management,  I 
have  got  good  men  for  that.  Constantly 
I  guard  against  being  carried  away  by  the 
absorbing  interest  of  manufacturing  and 
producing. 
•  "  I  have  learned  that  to  be  a  good  sales- 
man, you  must  be  nothing  but  a  salesman. 
Once,  when  I  was  a  traveling  salesman,  I 
became  interested  in  a  mining  property. 
I  became  so  engrossed  in  the  subject  of 
mining  that  I  used  to  carry  a  little  geolo- 
gist's hammer  around  with  me,  and  crack 
every  rock  I  picked  up,  examining  it  under 
a  glass.  Then  I  came  to  my  senses.  I 
threw  the  hammer  away,  and  since  then 
I've  stuck  to  selling. 

"In  selling  there  are  only  two  things 
that  count:  integrity,  speed.  Always  tell 
the  truth.  Speed  up,  for  you  have  just 
so  much  selling  time.  Make  it  count.  I 
have  always  been  imprest  by  Ripley's  han- 
dling of  the  Santa  Fe  road.  It  taught  me  a 
lesson  which  I  have  been  continuously  ap- 
plying to  the  selling  game.  Under  Ripley, 
freight-cars  on  the  Santa  Fe,  I  once  read, 
were  made  to  travel  twenty-two  miles  a 
day,  on  the  average,  year  in  and  year  out. 
On  other  roads  the  average  was  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles.  And  you  know  what  Rip- 
ley did  for  the  Santa  Fe. 

"The  merchant  has  only  so  much  time  to 
listen  to  the  salesman.  The  salesman  has 
only  so  much  time  to  sell  his  goods.  I 
have  a  trained  sales  force — trained  to  sell 
anything.  I  train  them  to  know  their 
goods,  to  know  just  what  they  have  to 
say,  and  how  much  time  they  have  to  say 
it  in.  If  you  are  sick,  you  get  the  best 
doctor  you  can.  If  you  are  in  trouble,  you 
get  the  best  lawyer.  If  you  are  a  merchant, 
you  buy  from  the  man  who  knows  best  the 
things  you  need. 

"I  have  never  had  what  people  call 
'brass,'  but  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  any 
man  or  anything.  The  salesman  must  be 
courageous.  He  must  allow  nothing  to 
stand  in  his  way. 

"Business  to  me  is  like  a  game  of  sport. 

"I  never  carry  business  home.  It  was 
difficult  work,  training  myself  to  leave 
business  cares  behind  me  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  But  it  has  been  very  much  worth 
while,  for  worry  is  a  waste  of  energy,  and 
nothing  is  so  good  as  a  clear  head  when 
the  next  day's  work  begin 

"I  believe  in  quick  decisions.  If  you 
take  time  to  think  a  thing  over,  your 
decision  will  be  no  better;  often  worse. 
If  you  make  a  mistake,  it  is  not  so  bad,  for 
you  can  turn  a  handspring  and  set,  it  right 
again.  But  inaction  is  bad.  En  the  world  of 
business  to-day  there  is  no  time  for  judicial 
decisions.  If  you  spend  time  weighing  and 
pondering  matters,  it  is  waste,  for,  snap! 
overnight  there  comes  a  change-  and  you 
are  all  off  again.     You  must  be  quick  on 


How  Chicago  Escaped 
Being  a  Village — 


MILLIONS  of  tons  of  ice  surging  south- 
ward in  an  irresistible  flow!  Trees  up- 
rooted; mountains  leveled;  valleys  formed; 
the  sites  of  future  cities  fixed! 

But  for  The  Great  Ice  Age,  Chicago  might 
have  been  a  village — Minneapolis  and  Fall 
River  never  founded — Illinois  a  region  of 
stony  hills  instead  of  level  prairie. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no  large 
scale  map  of  North  America  showing  the  con- 
tinental ice  sheet  during  The  Great  Ice  Age. 

Then  came  the  demand  for  such  a  map 
— and  Rand  M^Nally  made  it!  Made  it 
with  the  same  expert  care  with  which  it  has 
made  more  than  6000  other  maps. 

Perhaps  it  has  never  occurred  to  you  that 
any  one  would  want  a  map  of  North  America 
During  The  Great  Ice  Age.  But  someone 
does.  The  very  unusualness  of  such  a  map  em- 
phasizes the  bigness  of   Rand   McNally. 

Every  conceivable  kind  of  map  for  every 
conceivable  purpose  is  made  here  at  Map 
Headquarters: — political  maps,  Biblical  maps, 
climatic  maps,  physical  maps,  historical  maps, 
classical  maps,  language  maps,  atlases,  globes 
and  map-tack  systems. 

Whenever  you  need  a  map,  for  whatever 
purpose,  think  of  Rand  MCNally.  Never 
before,  in  the  fifty  years  that  we  have  been 
in  business,  has  the  need  of  accurate  maps 
been  of  more  vital  importance  than  right  now. 

Rand  MCNally  Official 
AUTO  TRAILS  MAPS 

1920  Edition  35c  each 


Fi)|<  ihc  automobile  trip  which 
you  arc  planning,  the  new 
Kavi.  MVNai.i.y  Official  Auto 
Traili  Maps  just  published  sb 
be  your  yuide.  They  solve  the 
problem  of  which  way  to  go  and 
always  keep  you  on  the  right  i 


Rand  McNai.i.y  Official  Auto 
'Iiails  Mapi  are  published  in  clc\  - 
en  convenient  sections  covering  the 
entire  country  from  Nebraska  east 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  from 
Kentucky  north  to  Canada. 


Map  Headquarters 

536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago— 42  E.  22nd  Si.,  New  York 


News    stands,     stationers, 

hook  stores  and  drug  stores 

have  the  map  you  want  or 

will  get  it  for  you. 


buy  rand  m'.nally  Official  Auto  trails  maps  from  your  Di  \u-r 
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the  trigger.  Make  your  decisions.  Act. 
Motion  is  money ! 

"This  is  the  day  of  the  young  man  in 
business.  Youth  means  speed.  Youth  is 
always  striving,  always  forging  ahead, 
never  satisfied.  1  have  two  vice-presidents 
here  who  are  under  thirty,  and  I  wish  I 
had  more  of  them.  Youth  has  the  temer- 
ity to  defy  all  "can'ts."  That  is  my  motto, 
there  on  the  wall.  Can't?  Cross  it  off. 
It  can  be  done! 

"The     only     language     of     business     is 
figures — results." 

Business  men  who  know  Mr.  Patterson 
well  say  that  the  main  thing  that  has  made 
him  a  great  merchandiser  is  his  knowledge 
of  and  his  ability  to  see  the  buyer's  point 
of  view  as  well  as  the  seller's.  He  under- 
stands the  difficulties  of  the  retail-grocery 
business  and  he  also  knows  what  appeals 
to  the  public.  Further,  he  is  courageous 
and  willing  to  undertake  new  ventures. 
An  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  way 
he  worked  up  his  "certified"  goods  idea. 
We  read: 

When  he  first  advocated  the  printing  of 
an    unconditional,    money-back   guaranty 

on  the  wrappers  and  labels  of  canned 
goods,  there  were  those  who  said  that  it 
could  not  be  done.  "Why,"  they  scoffed, 
"the  guaranty  is  too  broad."  Jt  could  not 
l>c  lived  up  to,  they  said.  But  Patterson 
said  it  could.  He  knew  it  could.  He 
wouldn't  admit  (hat  anybody  could  turn 
out  better  canned  goods.  And  he  went 
ahead  and  did  it.  The  goods  were  made 
to  live  up  to  the  label,  and  instead  of  the 
label  causing  all  the  trouble  that  had  been 
predicted,  it  promoted  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer. 

His  willingness  to  take  infinite  pains  in 
order  to  carry  out  some  project  for  improv- 
ing his  goods  is  illustrated  in  the  story  of 
how  he  has  taken  the  "can't"  out  of  the 
canning  business: 

Bent  on  increasing  the  quality  of  the 
vegetable  pack,  he  was  told  that  it  would 
be  impossible,  in  a  particular  instance,  to 
turn  out  any  large  quantity  of  fancy  peas. 
The  right  kind  of  peas  couldn't  lie  ohtained 
from  the  growers,  and  that  was  all  there 
was  to  it. 

But  Patterson,  who  wasn't  in  the  habit 
of  letting  anything  stand  in  his  way,  went 
right  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  He 
resolved  to  look  alter  the  output  of  peas, 
even  from  the  propagation  of  the  seed. 
The  pea  seeds  were  carefully  tested.  They 
were  submitted  to  microscopic  examination 
for  the  detection  of  such  diseases  as  seed 
fall  heir  to.  Then  the  best  products  of  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  were  shipped 
to  "foreign"  territory  in  order  to  correct 
the  vitiating  effects  of  previous  years  of 
inbreeding.  Result,  one  plant,  the  man- 
agers of  which  did  not  know  what  fancy 
peas  were  when  it  was  taken  over  by  Aus- 
tin, Nichols  &  Co.,  is  now  turning  out  50 
per  ^ent.  of  its  output  in  fancy  peas. 

"The  big  hole  to  be  filled  in  the  world 
to-day,"  says  Patterson,  "is  in  quality 
goods.  Anybody  can  turn  out  the  stand- 
ard grade  of  goods  and  services.  The  de- 
mand for  quality  always  exceeds  the 
supply." 

The  same  thing  that  was  done  Avith  peas 


was  done  with  corn.  In  fact,  all  along  the 
line  of  food  products  the  policy  has  been  to 
control  as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  processes 
of  [production,  right  back  to  the  beginning, 
because  only  in  this  way  can  unvarying 
quality  be  assured. 


HOW,  AND  HOW  NOT,  TO  SELL 
INSURANCE  TO  FARMERS 

"npHERE  really  ain't  no  such  animile" 
-*-  as  the  cartoonists'  chin-whiskered, 
prodigiously  booted,  one-gallused  farmer, 
suggests  the  editor  oi  The  Eastern  Under- 
writer (New  York)  in  his  comments  on  nine 
paragraphs  of  advice  on  how  to  sell  insur- 
ance to  farmers,  written  by  a  Canadian 
contributor.  The  tone  of  the  "advice" 
apparently  indicated  to  the  editorial  mind 
that  the  author's  ideas  of  farmers  are 
somewhat  hazy,  so  the  editor  takes  occa- 
sion to  sandwich  in  a  few  remarks  of  his 
own  for  the  purpose  of  illumination. 
He  admits  that  the  paragraphs  in  question 
contain  not  a  little  sound  philosophy,  the 
inference  being  that  the  essence  of  the 
advice  is  all  to  (he  good,  and  may  be 
profitably  heeded  in  an  insurance  man's 
dealing  not  only  with  farmers  but  with 
other  human  beings  as  well.  Obviously, 
the  editor's  main  object  in  expressing 
himself  was  to  disabuse  the  writer's  mind 
of  the  notion  that  there  are  any  vital 
differences  between  human  nature  as 
manifested  on  (he  farm  and  as  it  appears 
elsewhere  on  this  planet.  For  the  edifica- 
tion and  instruction  of  those  interested,  we 
reproduce  the  advisory  contribution,  to- 
gether with  the  editorial  comment,  as 
follows: 

No.  1.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
rule  that  throughout  the  country  seel  ions 
salesmen  are  looked  upon  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suspicion.  To  obtain  life- 
insurance  business  successfully,  melhods 
should  be  used  to  dispel  these  suspicions. 

[Editor's  comment:  Whether  the  sales- 
man in  the  country  or  in  the  canons  of 
Greater  New  York  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  depends  largely  upon  the  sales- 
man. Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  world's 
greatest  salesman,  would  have  no  more 
trouble  making  himself  solid  around  a 
farmhouse  than  he  did  with  the  British 
Government,  to  whom  he  sold  twenty  sub- 
marines in  one  order,  and  a  million  shells 
a  month,  just  for  good  measure.  Many 
life-insurance  agents  are  properly  intro- 
duced when  they  call  on  a  farmer,  some- 
limes  with  a  letter  from  a  prominent  man 
in  the  county;  sometimes  accompanied  by 
a  banker  or  other  citizen.  But  thousands 
of  agents  have  proved  that  they  can  get 
results  in  strange  communities  working 
alone.] 

No.  2.  Simplicity  of  attire  should  be 
considered.  The  latest  fashions  of  city 
clothes  will  often  prevent  an  agent  gaining 
an  interview.  The  language  should  be 
the  common  ordinary  talk  of  the  rural  folk 
of  that  particular  district.  The  difference 
in  the  general  tone  of  talk  is  often  notice- 
able in  sections  seven  or  eight  miles  apart. 

(This  sounds  like  China,  where  the 
people  in  one  section  of  that  country  can't 
understand  the  people  in  another.  Most 
farmers,  however,  understand  one  of  the 
popular  languages,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  they  try  English  as  a  feeler.     Would 


an  agent  from  Chicago,  Montgomery,  or 
Winnipeg  understand  "the  common  ordi- 
nary talk  of  the  rural  folk"?  Chances  are 
they  would  be  able  to  converse  with  per- 
fect safety  and  understanding. 

And  what  is  "simple  rustic  attire"? 
Does  it  mean  a  flannel  shirt  with  a  gallus 
over  one  shoulder  and  trousers  tucked  in 
at  the  boots?  Sterling  J.  Evarts,  of  the 
Northwestern  National,  than  whom  there 
is  no  more  effective  salesman  of  life-insur- 
ance in  rural  communities,  always  Avears  a 
"boiled  shirt,"  and  makes  a  particular 
point  of  having  his  necktie  match  his 
shirt.) 

No.  3.  The  agent  in  the  country  should 
be  well  informed  upon  and  able  to  discuss 
intelligently  the  current  prices  of  farm 
products  and  foodstuffs.  He  should  also 
be  able  to  advise  the  reason  for  rise  or 
fall  in  prices  of  certain  products  and 
probabilities  of  prevailing  prices  as  ad- 
vanced by  leading  commercial  journals. 

(That  should  not  stump  any  agent  Avho 
lakes  the  trouble  to  buy  the  morning 
paper  and  look  over  the  market  reports.) 

No.  4.  The  farmer  should  not  be  met 
on  the  vague,  technical  ground  of  life 
insurance.  The  chances  are  that  A'ery 
often  insurance  is  an  obscure  subject  to 
him.  Farmers  are  not  accustomed  to  pay 
out  money  so  freely  and  often  as  ciAalians; 
so  when  it  comes  to  a  contract  of  life 
insurance  it  is  unwise  to  try  to  close  ihe 
sale  at  once. 

(The  farmer  is  accustomed  to  pay  money 
for  what  he  wants  or  he  can  not  get  it 
any  more  than  a  "civilian"  can.  Insur- 
ance is  an  obscure  subject  to  a  lot  of  people, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  agent  to  make 
it  less  obscure.  As  to  just  Avhen  he  should 
talk  insurance  is  quite  a  problem,  which 
each  agent  soh'es  in  his  own  Avay. 

No.  5.  A  plain,  clear,  correct  state- 
ment of  the  goods  he  has  to  sell  should  be 
given  by  the  agent  not  only  to  the  farmer, 
but  also  to  his  wife. 

(Evidently  the  agent  is  expected  to 
spend  considerable  time  in  those  parts.) 

No.  6.  if  the  agent  has  aroused  interest . 
the  proposition  will  be  well  debated  at 
the  fireside  and  advice  will  be  sought 
and  the  subject  discust  Avith  neighboring 
farmers.  If  the  agent  can  at  all  sell  his 
goods  to  one  of  the  most  influential  farmers 
in  any  country  district  that  agent  has 
opened  up  splendid  opportunities.  That 
one  policyholder  is  the  most  poAverful 
and  persuasiA-e  argument  that  he  can 
produce  to  his  prospects  in  the  surround- 
ing country.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
almost  every  farming  locality  there  are 
certain  farmers,  not  necessarily  the  more 
wealthy,  who  seem  to  be  leaders  in  their 
profession  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
community  in  general. 

(One  hundred  per  cent,  common  sense.) 

No.  7.  The  agent  should  discuss  with 
the  housewife  the  number  of  hens  in  the 
flock,  the  number  of  eggs  collected  daily; 
the  preA'ailing  price  of  eggs.  On  this 
account  her  sympathy,  which  is  often 
needed,  is  more  easily  enlisted. 

(What  if  she  Avants  to  discuss  the  latest 
fashions,  or  the  six  best-sellers,  the  neAv 
plays,  or  something  else  intellectual?  Is 
insurance  barred  from  the  conversation?) 

No.  8.  A  Avise  selection  of  the  place 
in  the  country  Avhere  the  agent  will  remain 
over  for  the  night  should  be  made.  After 
the  cows  are  milked,  the  chores  completed, 
and  the  dishes  cleared  aAvay,  a  grand 
opportunity  presents  itself  Avhile  around 
the  supper  table. 

(An  all  day  and  night  Avait  for  the 
decision.) 

No.  9.     Meals,  lodging,  and  team-feed 
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Brains— and  the  Fire  Problem 


BRAINS,  determination,  inventive  genius,  vision — 
these  built  and  dominate  our  great  industries. 
Today,  the  Iron  and  Steel,  Automobile,  Oil  and 
Chemical  Industries  set  the  world-pace  in  production 
and  progressiveness.  Their  methods  are  an  example 
for  the  whole  industrial  world. 

Through  fire,  great  losses  in  human  life  and  prop- 
erty, in  productionand  profits,  have  frequently  occurred 
in  these  industries.  Such  losses  had  to  be  stopped. 
First,  for  humane  reasons;  second,  as  a  business 
proposition       A  remedy  was  found — Firefoam. 

Among  the  users  of  Firefoam  are: 


American  Hardware  Corp. 
American  Smelting  &  Refin- 
ing Co. 
Atlantic  Refining  Co. 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
The  Barrett  Co. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. 
Canadian  Shovel  &  Tool  Co. 
Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co. 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Footer's  Dye  Works 
Ford  Motor  Co. 
Fox  Film  Corp. 
General  Chemical  Co. 
General  Electric  Co. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
Gulf  Refining  Co. 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 
Hydro-Electric  Co. 


Imperial  Oil  Co. 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co. 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding 

&  Drydock  Co. 
Ohio  Cities  Gas  Co. 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
The  Pullman  Co. 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
Sinclair  Cudahy  Pipe  L.  Co. 
Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Submarine  Boat  Corp. 
The  Texas  Co. 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calif. 
U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co. 
U.  S.  Navy 
U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 
Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Willys-Overland,  Inc. 


Welfare  workers,  efficiency  and  safety  engineers, 
production  managers,  factory  superintendents,  officers 
of  industrial  and  mercantile  establishments,  hotel  and 
building  managers,  public  officials!  If  one  of  your 
responsibilities  is  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
from  fire,  you  will  at  once  investigate  the  merits  of 
Firefoam. 

Farmers,  householders,  all  owners  and  managers 
of  property!  Fire  preparedness  is  better  than 
fire  insurance.  Firefoam  will  give  you  maximum 
protection. 

FIREFOAM  is  a  fire-smothering,  fire-extinguishing  foam 
which  covers  all  objects  like  a  blanket.  It  puts  out  fire 
quicker  than  other  extinguishing  agents,  and  prevents  re- 
ignition.  It  coats  and  clings  to  all  surfaces,  and  floats  on  even 
the  most  inflammable  liquids.  It  is  effective  against  every 
kind  of  fire.      Unlike  water,  it  does  not  damage. 

Firefoam  apparatus  includes  complete  protection  for  the 
home,  farm,  factory;  Sprinkler  Systems  for  commercial  and 
public  buildings  and  special  protective  apparatus  for  extra 
hazardous  marine,  oil  and  other  industrial  risks. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  The  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
and  others  have  approved  and  endorsed  Firefoam  and  Firefoam 
apparatus. 

Communicate  with  nearest  Sales  Company.  Write 
for  the  illustrated  booklet,   "This  Must  Stop." 


Foamite  Firefoam  Company,  200  fifth  avenue,  New  York  city 
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SMOTHERS   FIRE 


BOSTON.  MASS.,  929  Old  South  Bldg.     Foamite  Firefoam  Co 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  764  Conway  Bldg.     Firefoam  Engineering  Co. 
CLEVELAND,  O.,  6  St.  Clair  Av.,  W.     Firefoam  Service  8t  Supply  Co. 
DENVER.  COLO.,  Tramway  Bldg.     Rocky  Mountain  Firefoam  Co. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  1012  Baltimore  Av.     Foamite  Firefoam  Co. 


PHILADELPHIA.  1 1  2  1 16  North  Broad  St.     Atlantic  Firefoam  Co. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA.,  105  Wood  St.     Firefoam  Sales  Company 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  Mills  Bldg.    Pacific  Foamite  Firefoam  Co. 
HAMILTON,  CANADA.     Canadian  Foamite  Firefoam.  Ltd. 
LONDON.  E.  C.  2,  ENG.,  4  Broad  St.  PI.     Foamite  Firefoam.  Ltd.  • 
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It  Will  Level  That  Peak 

EVERY  business  has  certain  days  when  figure- work  piles  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  In  your  case,  it  may  or  may  not  be  payrolls. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  the  Monroe  will  level  your  figure-work 
peak  because  — 

The  Monroe  Makes  All  Figuring 
as  Easy  as  Turning  a  Crank 

Does  your  payroll  require  totalling  the  hours?  Simply  turn  the 
Monroe  crank  forward  and  it  adds  them  for  you.  Does  it  require 
deductions  for  insurance  or  stock  payments,  time  out,  etc.?  Simply 
turn  the  crank  backward  and  it  subtracts  all  deductions  for  you. 

Does  it  require  the  multiplication  of  numbers  of  hours  by  rates  per 
hour?  Turn  the  crank  forward  and  the  Monroe  multiplies  them. 
And  if  there's  division  work — pro-rating  labor  to  departments,  for 
example — turn  the  crank  backward  and  the  Monroe  divides  for  you. 

Simple  isn't  it?  No  complements  or  reciprocals  necessary.  No 
trained  operators  necessary.  The  Monroe  speeds  up  the  figuring 
of  your  payrolls,  invoices,  estimates,  chain  discounts,  interest, 
percentages,  etc. 

"2  Hours  Instead  of  16  " 

"Originally  it  took  sixteen  hours  to  calculate  the  data  on  form  714 
from  form  1976  (payroll  distribution  forms).  With  the  Monroe 
Calculating  Machine  it  takes  two  hours." 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 

Compare  the  Monroe  with  any  other  method  of  figuring  for  speed  for  accuracy 
— for  all-round  usefulness  on  all  kinds  of  work.  Mail  coupon  today  for  Monroe 
representative  to  call,,  or  for  full  information  contained  in  Monroe  "Book  of  Facts." 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


should  be  reckoned  and  payment  there- 
for tendered  and  insisted  upon  its  being 
accepted. 

(Sounds  reasonable.) 
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COOPERATION   AS  A   TROUBLE-CURE 
IN   FIVE   CAFETERIAS 

COWORKERS,"  interested  in  the 
business,  produce  100  per  cent, 
more  profit  than  employees  working  for 
wages,  John  H.  Leighton,  a  San  Francisco 
restaurant  proprietor,  discovered  when  he 
placed  his  enterprise  on  a  cooperative  basis 
and  made  each  person  on  his  pay-roll  a 
shareholder.  Not  only  did  the  profits  in- 
crease, but  Mr.  Leighton  found  that  the 
new  system  did  away  with  most  of  the  per- 
plexities and  harassments  that  theretofore 
had  pestered  him.  "When  I  operated 
under  the  old  system  I  never  knew  what 
trouble  was  coming  from  one  moment  to 
the  next,"  he  says.  "Dissatisfaction,  dis- 
content, disorder,  dissension,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  discords  were  the  prevailing 
condition."  Under  the  new  regime,  how- 
ever, we  are  told  that  the  "business  prac- 
tically runs  itself."  In  an  article  in  The 
Cooperative  News  (San  Francisco)  Mr. 
Leighton  explains  that  his  primary  pur- 
pose in  placing  his  business  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis  was  not  so  much  to  make  more 
money  as  to  do  "the  right  thing"  by  his 
employees.  His  experiment  revealed  what 
he  calls  the  "remarkable  fact"  that  letting 
his  workers  in  on  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment and  profits  of  his  concern  has  proved 
not  an  act  of  philanthropy  but  a  capital 
stroke  of  business.  The  Leighton  restau- 
rants, five  in  number,  are  located  in  San 
Francisco.  The  business  is  divided  into 
87,500  shares,  of  which  Mr.  Leighton  owns 
only  9,576,  the  coworkers  owning  the 
balance.  "This  shows  plainly  that  I  am 
working  for  my  associates  rather  than  they 
for  me,"  says  Leighton.  In  regard  to  the 
larger  amount  of  profits  obtained  after  the 
business  was  placed  on  a  cooperative  basis, 
the  following  explanation  is  given: 

Our  books  show  that  this  high  produc- 
tivity of  coworkers,  or  those  cooperatively 
employed,  is  a  fact  and  not  a  supposition, 
and  I  think  I  can  explain  in  part  why  it  is 
true.  Under  the  cooperative  system  even- 
man  and  woman  is  working  for  himself  and 
not  for  some  one  else.  This  realization  on 
the  part  of  the  worker  not  only  increases 
his  interest  in  his  work,  but  makes  a  new 
man  of  him,  from  a  human  standpoint.  It 
puts  him  on  a  new  basis  of  thinking  and 
living.  New  and  broader  ideals  are  estab- 
lished in  his  thought  and  new  energies  are 
released.  When  I  say  this  I  am  not  speak- 
ing theoretically,  for  my  statement  is  based 
on  close  observation  of,  and  contact  with, 
our  men  and  women — and  I  have  the 
figures  to  back  up  the  statement. 

One  very  practical  reason  why  the  worker 
who  has  a  substantial  stake  in  the  business 
in  which  he  is  engaged  is  more  productive 
than  he  would  be  in  the  ordinary  employer- 
employee  relation,  is  that  he  will  not  be 
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The  Maximum  Silencer  In  W>rld  Business- 

The  Noiseless  Typewriter  is  making  a  name  for  itself 
in  the  world  of  letters. 

Quietly,  without  great  hurrah  or  blare  of  trumpets,  it 
has  proved  that  it  is  possible  for  a  typewriter  to  speak 
softly  without  sacrificing  speed  or  fine  quality  of  work. 

Haven't  your  nerves  been  pleading  more  and  more  for 
this  whispering  typewriter? 

*  NOISELESS 

TYPEWRITER 

THE  NOISELESS  TYPEWRITER   CO,— 253   BROADWAY,  NEW  York 

Offices  in  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Write  for  this  Booklet 

Every  one  interested  in  the 
progress  of  science,  particu- 
larly as  it  applies  to  improved 
business  methods,  should  read 
this  good  booklet.  Write  for 
"The  Typewriter  Plus" 
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BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


in  New  Buildings 
or  over  Old  Floors 

Cost  Less  Than 
Good  Carpets 

'I'll  ey  last  longer,  present  a  more 
beautiful  appearance  and  are 
•  as  ier  to  keep  clean  mid  shining 

TO  give  the  final  touch  of  ele- 
gance and  good  taste  to  any 
structure,  lay  beautiful,  rich-grained 
oak  floors.  In  the  home,  apartment 
and  hotel,  oak  floors  are  more 
artistic,  more  durable,  and  they  are 
easier  to  keep  fresh,  clean  and 
lustrous. 

In  public  buildings,  offices,  stores 
and  factories,  oak  floors  give  last- 
ing service,  reduce  cleaning  costs 
and  add   greatly  to  appearance. 

Oak  floors  are  economical.  The 
original  investment  is  remarkably 
low  and  they  call  for  no  replace- 
ment expense.  To  be  sure  of  uni- 
formly high  quality,  be  sure  that 
the  Association  trade-mark  (shown 
below)  is  on  the  back  of  each  piece. 

Send  for  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive Oak  Floor  Book.  Contains 
information  you   should  have. 


F~  N/1  /I 
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This     keystone     emblem    is    this 
Association's    mark    of   quality ;  the        = 
mark  of  responsibility.      It  identifies 
superior  oak  flooring. 

OAK  FLOORING 

1033  Ashland  Block        Chicago,  Illinois 
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wasteful  in  his  work  and  he  will  discourage 
wastefulness  or  idleness  in  his  coworkers. 
In  the  ordinary  restaurant  business  waste- 
fulness in  food,  breakage,  inattention  to 
business,  and  such  conditions  are  a  serious 
drain  upon  the  business,  and  when  these  are 
overcome  and  alertness  to  duty,  efficiency, 
and  desire  to  please  the  public  are  substi- 
tuted for '  discourtesy  and  indifference,  or 
worse,  the  cash-register  is  bound  to  show 
the  difference  in  a  very  striking  way. 

To  be  specific,  the  cooperative  principle 
lias  enabled  us  to  operate  with  a  greatly 
reduced  force — sixty-five  coworkers  doing 
work  that  would  require  one  hundred  em- 
ployees imder  the  employer-employee  sys- 
tem. There,  in  that  one  item,  is  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  saving.  As  showing 
further  the  great  stimulus  to  productivity 
brought  about  by  the  application  of  the 
cooperative  principle,  I  will  state  that  six 
months  after  a  salary  bonus  system  was 
inaugurated  thenel  earnings  of  the  company 
increased  from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  this  en- 
larged net  profit  being  due  to  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  coworkers  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste.  The  amount  distributed  in 
the  form  of  salary  bonus  each  month  is  not 
less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  for 
that  month.  The  salary  bonus  is  appor- 
tioned to  the  coworkers  on  the  basis  of 
salaries  and  has  amounted  to  from  20  to 
25  per  cent,  of  the  salary  of  each  one  for 
each  month.  Each  coworker,  therefore,  re- 
ceives each  month  his  regular  salary,  which 
is  in  advance  of*  the  regular  union  scale, 
and  in- addition  to  this  his  salary  bonus, 
which  amounts  to  from  20  to  25  per  cent, 
of  his  salary,  and  in  addition  to  these 
amounts  his  dividends  on  his  shares. 

Returning  this  high  percentage  of  the 
profits  to  the  coworkers  in  the  form  of 
salary  bonus  did  not,  therefore,  really  cost 
the  business  anything  for  the  reason  that 
the  increased  productivity  of  the  coworkers 
caused  by  the  bonus  enabled  the  business 
to  increase  its  net  profits  from  25  to  50 
per  cent.  In  fact,  the  salary-bonus  system 
has  cut  the  cost  of  our  raw  material  and 
merchandise  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  through 
increasing  the  interest  and  efficiency  of  the 
workers. 

If  the  employer  had  to  give  up  his  capi- 
tal and  profits  in  order  to  put  his  business 
on  a  cooperative  basis,  the  cooperative  idea 
could  not  be  expected  to  show  very  much 
voluntary  and  spontaneous  growth;  but  if 
it  can  be  shown  that,  he  can  adopt  the  co- 
operative method — turn  his  employees  into 
coworkers — and  lose  nothing  but  care,  per- 
plexity, and  harassment  in  the  transaction, 
the  chances  are  pretty  good  that  he  will 
try  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Leighton  emphasizes  the  point  that 
if  the  cooperative  system  is  adopted  in  any 
business  it  should  be  done  with  "the  right 
motive."     He  goes  on  to  explain: 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  a  cooperative 
business  where  the  human  element,  repre- 
sented by  a  large  number  of  individuals, 
makes  so  large  a  factor  in  the  undertaking, 
the  nature  of  the  motive  held  by  the  prime 
mover  and  the  coworkers  is  a  most  vital 
factor  in  the  situation  and  will  go  far  to 
make  the  venture  a  success  or  a  failure. 
If  the  organizer  and  his  associates  are  ab- 
solutely sincere,  if  they  have  some  concep- 
tion of  the  principle  underlying  the  true 
and  just  relations  of  individuals  in  indus- 
try, and  if  they  have  a  greater  desire  to  es- 


tablish just  and  happy  relations  than  they 
have  to  make  money,  then  they  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  success  and  the  battle  is 
already  more  than  half  won.  The  right 
purpose,  the  good  will,  and  the  united 
thought  of  the  coworkers  will  prove  irre- 
sistible and  failure  will  be  impossible. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prime  mo- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  organizers  of  a  co- 
operative industry  is  to  get  as  much  money 
as  possible  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  cross- 
purposes,  confusion,  and  strife  would  come 
in,  and  under  such  conditions  the  chances 
of  success  would  be  diminished. 

Mr.  Leighton  offers  the  following  sug- 
gestions to  any  employer  who  might  be 
inclined  to  try  the  cooperative  experiment 
in  his  own  business: 

The  simplest  plan  of  procedure  would 
perhaps  be  for  him  first  to  allow  the  em- 
ployees to  purchase  49  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  or  interest  in  the  business  at  the  cost 
of  installation  and  pay  them  a  good  salary 
bonus  besides.  My  experience  shows  that 
if  he  were  to  do  this  he  would  make  as  much 
money  out  of  his  51  per  cent,  interest  in 
his  business  as  he  did  when  he  owned  it  all, 
and  he  would  lose  his  care  and  harassment 
in  the  bargain.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a  most  remarkable  fact  and  one  that  shoidd 
challenge  the  attention  of  all  interested  in 
industrial  problems. 

It  is  suggested  that  many  business  men 
would  be  deterred  from  selling  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  their  stock  to  their  employees, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  con- 
trol of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  understand  it,  and  the  fear  that  poor 
methods,  the  confusion  of  many  minds,  or 
other  unfortunate  conditions  woidd  soon 
wreck  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Leighton  says 
he  holds  only  a  5  per  cent,  interest  in  the 
San  Francisco  cafeteria,  and  he  tells  what 
method  is  used  by  him  and  his  associates 
to  handle  the  question  of  control: 

This  cafeteria  in  which  the  workers  hold 
95  per  cent,  of  the  stock  is  organized  not 
as  a  corporation,  nor  as  a  copartnership, 
but  by  a  simple  form  of  agreement  between 
me  on  the  one  hand  and  those  who  con- 
tribute the  money  on  the  other  hand,  entire 
control  and  management  of  the  business 
being  retained  in  my  hands.  No  one  who 
is  not  actually  gning  service  in  connection 
with  the  business  may  hold  stock  or  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  business  and  all  co- 
workers are  encouraged  to  purchase  shares. 
The  shares  are  fairly  well  distributed  be- 
t  ween  the  135  coworkers  and  the  net  profits 
are  distributed  monthly  to  each  shareholder 
in  proportion  to  his  holdings.  That  is,  if 
a  Avorker  has  shares  amounting  to  1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  money  invested 
in  the  business  he  receives  each  month  1  per 
cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  the  business  for 
that  month.  If  a  shareholder  leaves,  his 
stock  is  bought  by  me  and  sold  to  another 
coworker. 

In  addition  to  this  distribution  of  profits 
to  shareholders  each  coworker,  who  has 
put  in  full  time,  whether  he  owns  shares 
or  not,  receives  a  monthly  salary  bonus 
which  has  amounted  to  about  26  per  cent, 
of  his  salary.  The  purpose  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  make  the  undertaking  as  strictly 
cooperative  as  possible  by  allowing  all  co- 
workers who  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
purchase  shares  to  participate  in  the  earn- 
ings of  the  business. 

As  this  bonus  is  given  only  to  those  who 
have  worked  full  time,  it  has  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  very  greatly  the  productivity 
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Filling  100,000  Orders  a  Day  on 
Schedule  with  Lamson 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  £c  COMPANY  receive  and  fill 
100,000  orders  every  day.  A  complete  Lamson  system 
of  conveyors  and  pneumatic  tubes,  in  connection  with  a  strict 
time  schedule,  keeps  this  enormous  volume  of  business 
moving  without  delay  or  friction.  The  bulk  of  the  orders 
are  shipped  within  twenty-four  hours  of  their  receipt. 

This  Lamson  Conveying  System  was  designed  with  the 
building,  to  provide  for  one-way  routing  of  orders  and  goods 
from  the  mail  room  through  the  many  departments  con- 
cerned— auditing,  entry,  merchandise,  shipping,  to  mention 
a  few — without  possibility  of  congestion  or  confusion.  Belt 
conveyors  and  pneumatic  tubes  carry  and  distribute  orders; 
chutes,  belt,  and  gravity  conveyors  take  packages  from  the 
order  fillers  to  the  shipping  room  and  freight  cars  or 
mail  trucks. 

From  the  time  the  order  is  opened  in  the  mail  room  till 
the  shipment  leaves  the  building  every  move  is  made  accord- 


ing to  schedule ;  every  employee  is  taught  that  the  schedule 
must  not  be  held  up— and  it  isn't.  The  Lamson  system  alone 
makes  it  possible  to  handle  the  million  articles  called  for  in 
the  daily  run  of  orders;  without  such  a  system  the  schedule 
could  not  be  maintained. 

In  every  kind  of  manufacturing  or  distributing  business, 
as  here,  a  conveying  system  puts  the  carrying  of  things  on 
a  quantity  basis,  permitting  a  tremendous  increa.se  in  the 
capacity  of  the  organization,  and  effecting  savings  compar- 
able to  those  made  by  quantity  production  methods  in  manu- 
facturing. Moreover,  there  is  no  such  thing  nowadays  as 
cheap  labor;  mechanical  conveying  is  a  necessity.  And 
Lamson  Conveying  Systems  fit  any  plant  in  any  industry. 

There  is  a  Lamson  office  near  you  (see  list  below),  and 
a  Lamson  representative  glad  to  call  and  discuss  the  appli- 
cation of  Lamson  equipment  to  your  needs.  No  obligation 
is  involved. 


The  Lamson  Company 

100  BOYLSTON  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Boston 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Baltimore 
Roehesti  r 


Hid  HovMon  St. 
St-ll  E.  87th  SI. 
.Mi)  V  Broad  St. 
uu  Third  Ave. 
Equitable  Bldg. 
191  East  M.iinSt. 


Detroit  ...  ft"  Woodward  Ave. 
Cleveland  .      .      .      -"i'11  East  itl.  St. 

Cincinnati  ...  119  East  Mh  St. 
Indianapolis  Cpr.  Washington  and  Illinois 
Los  Angeles  .  .'-'i  San  Fernando  Bldg. 
Chicago  (J  No.  Michigan  Ave. 


/tranches  and  Service  Stations 

Omaha  .  tis  McCague  Bldg. 
Minneapolis  m<>  I  ribune  Annex 
Sun  Francisco  .  Ml  Mission  St. 
St.  Louis  •     •    "09  Ptae  St. 

Toronto  13«  Simcoe  St. 


Dallas  .  .  . 
Seattle  .  .  . 
Washington,  l>.  C 
Vtlanta   .      .      , 

Vancoin  ii.  H.  <  . 


80S!  j  Elm  St. 

213  Stewaii  St. 

i/i,  Colorado  Bldg. 

Mi  \|(,..r,    Bldg 
803  I  last  ings  St. 


New  Orleans,  l.'i  Si.  Charles  St. 


Additional  Service  Stations 
Albanj  .  ti  So.  Pi  nr1  St.  Buffalo,  IK  I  Main  St. 


Kansas  City,  110  S'ev  R  idgi   Bldg. 
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Q\ASE 

Topping 


DEFIES  TIME  AND  THE  ELEMENTS' 


Motorists 

who  equip  their  cars  with  tops 
made  of  unknown  materials  add 
greatly  to  up-keep  costs. 

Don't  Experiment 

Save  the  cost  of  several  new 
tops  by  obtaining  one  good  one, 
which  you  are  sure  to  get  if  you 

USE  DREDNAUT 


L.C.CHASE    8>  CO.-   BOSTON 

NEW    YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN     FRANCISCO 


xhl/ouKnow 


The 


name  is  easy 


to  remember 


mm 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


Thatyour  repair  man  has  a 
splendid  rubber  heel  that 
s    wonderfully  durable? 

Just  ask  him  to  put  a  pair 
of  Cat's  Paw  Rubber 
Heels  on  your  shoes — 
you'll  be  surprised  to 
find  how  long  they  wear. 

There  are  no  holes  to 
track  mud  or  dirt. 

There's  another  reason 
you  should  insist  on 
Cat's  Paws — 


IheFjsterlrictionPlug 

■  ^prevents  slipping 


And  makes  them  wear  longer  than 
the  ordinary  kind. 

They  prevent  marring  the  polished 
floors  with  unsightly  heel  marks. 
Be  sure  you  get  Cat's  Paws — black, 
white  or  tan — for  men,  women  and 
children. 

FOSTER      RUBBER      CO. 

105  Federal  Street,     Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the 
Foster  Friction  Plug  which  prevents 
slipping. 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


of  the  business.  The  salaries  paid  the 
coworkers  are  in  advance  of  the  union 
scale. 

From  the  financial  standpoint  these  busi- 
ness places  have  been  remarkably  success- 
ful, but  the  encouraging  thing  about  this 
feature  of  it  is  the  fact  that  success  has 
been  attained  without  added  cost  to  the 
consumer.  In  two  of  our  places,  for  exam- 
ple, the  average  cost  of  meals  to  the  patron 
is  twenty-four  and  one-half  cents,  in  another 
forty-one  cents,  and  in  another  forty-two 
cents. 

In  one  of  our  San  Francisco  houses  we 
furnish  meals  for  between  five  thousand  and 
six  thousand  persons  a  day.  There  are 
about  three  hundred  coworkers  in  the  five 
houses  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district, 
these  serving  about  fifteen  thousand  persons 
a  day. 

The  financial  success  of  the  business  has 
been  gained  through  a  remarkable  increase 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  workers,  and  this 
increased  productivity  has  been  gained 
through  the  use  of  the  cooperative  principle. 


HOW  DEPARTMENT  STORES  WATCH 
EACH  OTHER 

M  EW  YORK  department  stores  keep 
■*■  ^  abreast  of  each  other  through  their 
Comparison  Departments,  branches  of  the 
big  shops  in  which  each  store  follows  the 
merchandise  and  methods  of  sale  of  its 
rivals.  For  this  study  expert  shoppers  are 
employed,  the  average  New  York  de- 
partment store  having  four  or  five  such 
shoppers.  Ruth  Leigh  tells  in  Associated 
Advertising  (New  York)  what  the  duties 
of  the  professional  shopper  are: 

The  professional  shopper's  duty  is  to  act 
as  merchandising  scout — to  venture  into 
the  other  stores,  study  the  stock  and  cus- 
tomers of  each  department,  and  report 
back  to  the  Comparison  Department. 

For  example,  there  is  one  leading  Popular 
Price  Department  Store  in  New  York  which 
advertises  and  consistently  lives  up  to  the 
policy  of  selling  its  merchandise  at  6  per 
cent,  below  the  prices  of  other  stores  in  the 
city.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  pro- 
fessional shoppers  employed  by  this  store 
is  to  go  around  to  every  other  department 
store  in  the  city,  get  prices  on  practically 
every  single  article  of  merchandise  on  sale, 
and  report  to  the  Comparison  Department, 
so  that  this  Popular  Price  Store  can  hon- 
estly advertise  its  prices  at  6  per  cent, 
below  its  competitors. 

"S — 's  is  selling  this  model  Georgette 
blouse — exactly  the  same  as  ours — at 
$5.95."  a  shopper  reports  to  the  Compari- 
son Office. 

This  information  is  reported  to  the  waist- 
buyer.  Immediately  the  same  Georgette 
blouse  in  the  Popular  Price  Store  gets  a 
"mark-down"— to  $5.49. 

When  H — 's  announces  in  the  evening 
papers  a  sale  of  linens,  the  shopper's  first 
duty  the  following  day  is  to  be  on  the  spot 
of  the  sale.  Looking  and  acting  like  the 
average  woman  customer,  the  shopper 
makes  careful  cash  purchases,  with  funds 
previously  provided  by  her  own  store,  of 
the  representative  linens  on  sale.  She 
makes  a  note  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  sale  by  the  size  of    the  crowds,  and 
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with  her  package  under  her  arm  returns  to 
the  Comparison  Department  of  her  own 
store. 

Immediately  the  linens  from  H — 's  are 
opened,  the  buj^er  of  her  store's  linen  de- 
partment is  sent  for,  and  the  merchandise 
is  carefully  studied  with  expert  eye. 

H — 's  values  are  compared  with  this 
store's  values,  the  quality  of  merchandise 
studied,  to  be  sure  that  H — 's  do  not 
carry  any  better  linens  or  any  broader  as- 
sortment than  this  store. 

Usually  the  merchandise  purchased  from 
rival  stores  through  the  Comparison  De- 
partment is  put  among  the  store's  stock 
and  resold. 

As  a  rule,  the  professional  shopper  is 
^iven  carte  blanche  to  purchase  any  article 
of  merchandise  in  any  competitive  store 
which  she  thinks  represents  better  value 
than  the  corresponding  merchandise  offered 
in  her  own  store. 

This  is  her  chief  duty:  to  be  sure  that 
her  own  store  offers  the  best  possible  value 
for  the  money,  consistent  with  the  store's 
legitimate  mark-up  (profit  plus  overhead). 
Therefore,  if,  during  her  travels  about  the 
other  department  stores  she  sees,  for  ex- 
ample, a  collar  and  cuff  set  for  one  dollar 
that  represents  better  value  than  any  set 
her  store  has  for  one  dollar,  she  usually 
buys  the  set  and  brings  it  right  back  to  the 
neckwear  buyer.  The  buyer's  duty  then 
is  to  scout  the  wholesale  neckwear  market 
and  order  a  line  of  neckwear  that  retails 
at  one  dollar,  value  as  good  as  the  other 
store's  at  the  same  price. 

The  professional  shopper  tries,  in  such 
cases,  to  get  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
of  these  goods  so  that  she  can  report  it  to 
the  buyer.  She  does  this  by  looking  for 
identification  marks  in  the  form  of  tickets, 
numbers,  or  markings,flike  "159X"  or  "31 
B,"  which  enable  her  neckwear-buyer  to 
l-ecognize  the  name  or  marking  of  a 
wholesaler. 

To  the  professional  shopper  goes  the  duty 
of  following  up  customer's  complaints  in 
which  the  shopper's  store  is  unfavorably 
criticized  or  is  compared  to  the  advantage 
of  another  store. 

For  example,  through  a  saleswoman  the 
buyer  of  the  lace  department  learns  of  a 
customer's  criticism  that  the  interior  lace 
displays  in  that  department  are  not  espe- 
cially attractive.  Immediately  the  buyer 
of  the  lace  department  telephones  up  to  the 
Comparison  Office: 

"Please  send  out  a  shopper  to  study  the 
lace  departments  of  all  the  stores  and  see 
how  their  merchandise  is  displayed  in  or 
around  the  counters." 

The  shopper  starts  forth,  visils  the  lace 
department  of  every  store,  reports  on  the 
most  attractive  departments,  giving  full 
descriptions  as  to  the  displays,  stock  ar- 
rangement, etc.  Immediately  her  store's 
lace  department  is  redecorated  in  more 
attractive  arrangement. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
fessional shopper  must  necessarily  be  a 
woman  of  keen  merchandise  knowledge, 
splendid  intelligence,  and  excellent  judg- 
ment. Literally,  she  is  the  eye  and  ear  of 
the  store;  the  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  retail  field.  She  must  be 
impartial  in  her  judgment  and  unbiased  in 
her  selection  of  merchandise  to  bring  back 
to  her  store  as  typical  of  its  competitor's 
stock. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  Silverware  and  Stationery 
of  Exceptional  Merit 


Efficifnt  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &37TJj  Street 
New  York 


Paris 
25  Rue  delaPaix 


London 
221  Regent  Street 


/    *  Cleveland -Buffalo 

beea 


Daily  $4.63 


East  or  West  —A  Good  Night's  Rest 

Let  old  Lake  Erie  lull  you  to  sleep  for  one  night  of  your  trip  —  East  or 
West.  You'll  find  comfort  and  quiet  on  a  completely  appointed  steamer 
and  will  wake  up  refreshed. 

Great  Ship  " Seeandbee"  and  Steamers  "City  of  Erie"  and  "City  of 
Buffalo."     Daily,  May  1  to  Nov.  15. 

Railroad  tickets  between  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
good  for  transportation  on   our  steamers. 

Daylight  trips  every  Saturday  from  July  17        exceeding    127  .Inches    wheelbase.    Cars  oyer 


to  September  4. 

(  omeclions  at  Buffalo  for  Niagara  Falls  and 
all  Eastern  and  <  anadtan  points.  At  <  leve- 
land  for  Cedar  Point,  Put-in-Bay,  Toledo, 
Detroit  and  other  points.  A^k  your  ticket 
agent  or  American  Express  afient  for  tickets 
via  C.  Xr  B.  I.ine. 

tfew  Tourist  Automobile  Kate — $10.00  round 
trip  with   two  days  return  limit  for  tars  not 


127     inches    wheelbase,    $14.50    round    trip. 
Tourist  map  for  automoblllsts  sent  on  n 

Daily  Service — June  10  to  Sept.  6,  between 
Toledo  and  Buffalo,  via  Put-in-Bay  and  Cedar 
Point.     Fare  J.V58 

Srnri  5  cents  for  colored  t>iiz:tc  chart  of  the 
Great  Ship  "Seeatulbec."  Also  ask  Jor  pictorial 
booklet  (Jrce). 


The  Cleveland  &  Buffalo  Transit  Company,  Dept.  L,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Lv.  Cleveland  9:00  p.  m. 
Ar.  Buffalo        7:30  a.m. 

Eastern  Standard  Time 


Lv.  Buffalo       9:00  p.  m. 
Ar.  Cleveland  7:30  a.  m. 

Eastern  Staudaid  Time. 
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GARGOYLE 
BEARING   OILS 

THE  following  oils  are 
prescribed  by  our  Board 
of  Engineers  for  the  correct 
lubrication  of  all  types  of 
bearings. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils 

The  correct  oils  for  circulation  and 
splash  systems  of  Turbines,  Diesel, 
Gas  and  Reciprocating  Steam  En- 
gines. These  oils  separate  readily 
from  moisture  and  other  impurities 
which  accumulate  in  these  systems. 
Recommended  for  both  cylinders 
and  bearings  of  Diesel  and  Gas 
Engines: 

Gargoyle  D.T.E.  Oil,  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oil,  Heavy  Medium 
Gargoyle  D.T.E.  Oil,  Light 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oils 

Heavy  bodied  oils,    manufactured 

for   the   lubrication    of    machinery 

bearings  in  general: 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy  Mediun-. 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Medium 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Light 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oils 

Medium  bodied  oils  for  the  lubrica- 
tion of  bearings  of  light  high  speed 
engines,  machines  and  shafting: 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  Extra  A 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  Extra  B 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  B 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  C 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oils 

Light  bodied  oils  for  the  lubrica- 
tion of  textile  machines: 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  Bleached 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  A 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  B 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  C 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  D 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  E 


REDUCE  BEARING  REPAIRS 

Lost  production  can  never  be  made  up. 
The  vital  importance  of  scientific  bearing  lubrication 


THE  lubrication  of  a  single 
bearing  in  a  plant  may  not 
seem  important.  But  bearings 
are  scattered  throughout  every 
plant  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands. Every  important  machine 
must  support  its  moving  parts 
on  bearings. 

And — if  the   bearing   fails   tin' 

machine  itself  must  stop. 

Thus  trouble  with  a  single  $10  bearing 
may  waste  $  l  oo  worth  of  workmen's 
time;  lay  up  a  |i,ooo  machine  and  cut 
oft  jji.ooo  worth  of  production. 

Right  there  is  the  important  point — 
Production. 

Burned  out  bearings  do  not  cost  so  much 
to  replace,  but  they  do  eat  seriously  into 
production. 

And  lost  produc- 
tion can  never  be  made 
up. 

It  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  cheaper 
to  n  ear  out  oil  than  bear- 
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ings.  "Worn  out"  oil  can  be  replaced 
with  little  or  no  mechanical  interruption. 
But  worn  bearings  take  expensive  t'me  to 
replace.  Operators  are  realizing  this  today 
as  never  before. 

In  the  lubrication  of  machinery  bear- 
ings have  too  often  been  slighted.  Too 
commonlv  the  impression  has  been  that 
"any  oil  would  do  "  This  mistake  is 
now   being  realized  and  corrected. 

Mechanical  troubles  today  mean  serious 
manufacturing  interruptions  and  costly  loss 
of  production. 

If  you  are  not  using  Gargoyle  Bearing 
Oils  the  chances  are  that  your  present  re- 
pair bills  and  operating  expenses  are  higher 
than  need  be. 

We  are  helping  manufacturers  the 
countrv  over  to  insure  steady,  uninter- 
rupted production  through  the  use  of  the 
right  oil  in  the  right  way 
and  in  the  right  place. 

We  recommend  that 
you  write  for  our  paper 
on  Bearing  Lubrication. 
Please  address  our  near- 
est Branch. 
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Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 
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P  VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 

tubrieants  for  even/  class  of  machinery . 

Obtainable  everyt  where  in  the  world. 


NEW  YORK.  USA. 
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Domestic  Bratiches:      New  York,    Boston,    Philadelphia,    Pittsburgh,    Detroit,   Chicago,    Minneapolis,    Indianapolis,   Kansas   City,  Kan.,  Des  Moine.-. 


HENRY  JAMES— SELF-REVEALED 


rHE  ambition  of  many  biographers  to 
show  that  the  child  is  the  father  of 
,he  man  is  sternly  resisted  by  Mr.  Percy 
Lubbock  in  giving  us  the  life  and  per- 
sonality of  Henry  James.  If  Mr.  Janus 
were  a  clever  letter-writer  in  the  days 
of  his  early  youth  and  boyhood,  we  are 
afforded  no  means  of  attesting  to  the  fact 
in  the  recently  published  volumes,  "The 
Letters  of  Henry  James"  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons).  The  process  of  revelation 
effected  by  this  work,  which  is  apparently 
all  that  we  shall  get  in  the  way  of  an 
authorized  biography,  does  not  begin  until 
Mr.  James  is  twenty-five  years  old.  He  is 
already  on  the  European  scene  and  writing 
litters  back  to  his  family  exposing  to  Ihem 
his  aptness  for  the  European  "satura-.. 
lion,"  to  use  one  of  his  own  favorite  words, 
which  was  a  lifelong  preoccupation.  "  I 
should  like  to  settle  down,"  he  writes  to 
his  mother,  "and  expose  my  body  to  the 
English  climate  and  my  mind  to  English 
institutions."  It  was,  of  course,  the  thing 
that  he  eventually  did  in  perfect  com- 
pleteness, tho  before  doing  so  he  established 
his  contact  with  other  European  institu- 
tions, in  particular  French  and  Italian.  It 
needed  these  letters  to  show  us  how  much 
of  a  New  England  Puritan  Mr.  James  was 
at  the  start,  and  even  continued  to  be, 
t  ho  with  lessening  intensity,  as  the  years 
went  on.  If  it  is  thought  that  he,  more 
than  any  other  American,  was  able  to  see 
life  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  European, 
it  is  interesting  to  read  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  William  in  1884  his  reactions  face 
to  face  with  elements  of  French  civilization. 
He  writes: 

"I  have  spent  an  evening  with  Daudet 
and  a  morning  at  Auteuil  with  Ed.  de 
(Joncourt.  Seeing  these  people  does  me 
a  world  of  good  and  this  intellectual 
vivacity  and  rnffinement  make  an  English 
mind  seem  like  a  sort  of  glue-pot.  But 
their  ignorance,  corruption,  and  com- 
placency are  strange,  full  strange.  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  give  you  more  of  my  im- 
pressions of  them.  They  are,  at  any  rate, 
very  interesting,  and  Daudet,  who  has  a 
remarkable  personal  charm  and  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  day,  was  extremely  nice  to 
me.  I  saw  Zola  at  his  house,  and  the 
whole  group  are,  of  course,  intense  pessi- 
mists. Daudet  justified  this  to  me  (as 
regards  himself)  by  the  general  sadness  of 
life,  and  his  fear,  for  instance,  whenever 
In  comes  in  that  his  wife  and  children 
may  have  died  while  he  was  out." 

This  letter  was  written  when  Mr.  James 
had  reached  forty  and  was  well  alone:  in  his 
own  productive  career.  How  much  he  had 
gained  from  the  example,  of  French  writers 
is  pointed  out  by  all  critics  of  his  own 
fiction.  Whatever  sense  of  personal  re- 
vulsion he  may  have  felt,  we  find  thai  so 
far  as  the  effect  of  the  French  life  was  to  be 
used  in  his  work  he  accepted  it  with  whole 
soul.  About  the  same  time  he  writes  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Howells:  "I  would  rather 
have  produced  1  he  basest  experiment  in  the 

'naturalism'  that  is  being  practised  here 
than  such  a  piece  of  sixpenny  humbug," 
referring  i<>  some  contemporary  American 

novel   which   the  editor  has   mercifully  left 

unmentioned.    Whal  Mr.  James  thought  of  i 
certain  American  work  of  the  period  is  Been: 


in  the  following  sentence  where  he  con- 
tinues on  the  theme  of  the  repudiated 
novel:  "Work  so  shamelessly  bad  seems 
to  me  to  dishonor  the  novelist's  art  to  a 
degree  that  is  absolutely  not  to  be  for- 
given, just  as  its  success  dishonors  the 
people  for  whom  one  supposes  oneself 
to  write." 

Observations  such  as  these  show  how 
thoroughly  Mr.  James  was  becoming  en- 
throned in  the  European  milieu.  But  we 
find  that  there  was  never  possible  a  com- 
-plete  severance  in  his  mind  from  the  natural 
'inherited  feelings  of  his  country  and  his 
people.  His  solution  of  the  problem  for 
himself  as  well  as  for  his  own  fiction  was 
in  the  creation  of  an  art  that  has  been  well 
mamed  international  in  its  point  of  view. 
Yet  we  find  in  a  later  letter  to  his  brother 
William  that  the  demands  of  this  self- 
imposed  genre  weighed  sometimes  heavily 
on'his  spirit.  "I  am  deadly  weary  of  the 
whole  'international'  state  of  mind — so 
that  I  ache  at  times  with  the  fatigue  at  the 
way  it  is  constantly  forced  upon  me  as  a 
sort  of  virtue  or  obligation.  I  can't  look  at 
the  English-American  world  or  feel  about 
them  any  more  save  as  a  big  Anglo-Saxon 
total,  destined  to  such  an  amount  of 
melting  together  that  an  insistence  on  their 
differences  becomes  more  and  more  idle 
and  pedantic;  and  that  melting  together 
will  come  the  faster  the  more  one  takes 
it  for  granted  and  treats  the  life  of  the  two 
countries  as  continuous  or  more  or  less 
convertible,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  simply 
different  chapters  of  the  same  general 
subject.  Literature,  fiction  in  particular, 
affords  a  magnificent  arm  for  such  taking 
for  granted,  and  one  may  so  do  an  ex- 
cellent work  with  it.  I  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  aspire  to  write 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
an  outsider  to  say  whether  I  am,  at  a 
given  moment,  an  American  writing  about 
England  or  an  Englishman  writing  about 
America  (dealing  as  I  do  with  both  coun- 
tries), and  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of 
such  an  ambiguity  I  should  be  exceedingly 
proud  of  it,  for  it  would  be  highly  civilized." 

Some  years  later  we  find  Mr.  James 
writing  again  to  his  brother  after  a  rather 
heavier*  dose  of  French  litterateurs:  "I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Bourget,  and  as  I 
have  breakfasted  with  Coppee  and  twice 
dined  in  company  with  Meilhac,  Sarcey, 
Albert  Wolff,  Goneourt,  Ganderax.  de 
Blowitz,  etc.,  you  will  judge  that  I  am 
pretty  well  saturated  and  ought  to  have 
the  last  word  about  ce.s  gens-ri.  That  last 
word  hasn't  a  grain  of  subjection  or  of 
mystery  left  in  it:  it  is  simply,  'Chinese, 
Chinese,  Chinese!'  'they  are  finished,  be- 
sotted mandarins,  and  their  Paris  is  their 
celestial  empire."' 

If  we  seek  information  regarding  Mr. 
James's  method  as  a  literary  artist  we  can 
go  nowdiere  to  better  purpose  than  to  these 
letters,  excepting,  of  course,  the  intro- 
ductions which  he  wrote  and  prefixt  to 
each  story  in  the  New  York  edition  of  his 
novels  and  short  stories.  It  was  Mr. 
James's    custom     to    go    rather    fully   into 

the  question  of  the  art  of  Action  when  he 

wrote  to  others  of  the  same  craft.  BUeb  as 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  II.  0.  Wells,  ami 
Mr.    HowelK   not    to  mention   many  of  the 


younger  men  in  English  letters  with  whom 
he  maintained  a  friendship  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  Before  taking  up  that 
subject.,  however,  we  might  glance  casu- 
ally at  his  sense  of  his  failure  in  the  world 
of  the  theater.  An  article  in  an  earlier 
number  of  The  Litkkahy  Digest  went 
into  this  question  in  some  detail,  and  it 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  We  learn 
from  the  letters,  however,  that  Mr.  James 
felt  he  had  completely  conquered  the 
trick  of  writing  for  the  stage  after  taking 
the  French  drama  as  his  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. For  five  years  he  devoted  him- 
self to  writing  plays,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  produced  one  called  "Guy  Domville," 
which,  through  a  cabal,  was  boohed  on 
the  night  of  its  first  presentation  in 
London  and  lived  but  a  short  life  there- 
after. We  find  Mr.  James  writing  to  his 
brother  in  this  strain: 

"To-night  the  thing  will  have  lived  the 
whole  of  its  troubled  little  life  of  thirty-one 
performances  and  will  be  '  taken  off, '  to  be 
followed  on  February  5  by  a  piece  by  Oscar 
Wilde  that  will  probably  have  a  very 
different  fate.  On  the  night  of  the  5th, 
too  nervous  to  do  anything  else,  1  had  the 
ingenious  thought  of  going  to  some  other 
theater  and  seeing  some  other  play  as  a 
means  of  being  coerced  into  quietness  from 
8  to  10:45.  I  went  accordingly  to  the 
Haymarket  to  a  new  piece  by  the  said 
O.  W.  that  had  just  been  produced—  'An 
Tdeal  Husband' — I  sat  through  it  and  saw 
it  played  with  every  appearance  (so  far  as 
the  crowded  house  was  an  appearance  oi 
complete  success,  and  that  gave  me  the  most 
fearful  apprehension.  The  thing  seemed  to 
me  so  helpless,  so  crude,  so  bad,  so  clumsy, 
feeble,  and  vulgar  that  as  I  walked  away 
across  St.  James's  Square  to  learn  my  own 
fate,  the  prosperity  of  what  I  had  seen 
seemed  to  me  to  constitute  a  dreadful  pre- 
sumption of  the  shipwreck  of  'G.  D.' 
[Guy  Domville],  and  I  stopt  in  the  middle 
of  the  Square  paralyzed  by  the  terror  of  this 
probability,  afraid  to  go  on  and  learn  more. 
How  ran  my  piece  do  anything  with  a 
public  Willi  whom  that  is  a  success!'  It 
couldn't — but  even  then  the  full  truth  was 
'mercifully'  not  revealed  to  me;  the 
truth  that  in  a  short  month  my  piece  would 
be  whisked  away  to  make  room  for  the 
triumphant  Oscar." 

There  are  many  letters  here  which  may 
be  taken  as  supplemental  to  Mr.  James's 
exposition  of  his  theory  of  fiction, given  in  the 
aforementioned  introductions  to  the  New 
York  edition.  These  letters  are  often  to 
distinguished  practitioners  of  the  art. 
as  well  as  to  younger  men  growing  up  in 
Mr.  James's  later  years,  and  we  find  that 
he  discusses  the  points  with  undiminished 
ardor  up  to  the  last.  He  had.  around  the 
year  1899,  a  vigorous  correspondence  with 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  ju>t  after  tin 
publication  of  her  "Eleanor."  We  learn 
that  his  favorite  method  was  to  tell  his 
story  as  it  develops  in  the  consciousness  of 

one  of  his  characters,  preferably  a  single 

character,  tho  this  was  not  always  the  case. 
This    is    what     lie    calls    "going    behind    hi^ 

characters," and  he  declares  to  Mrs.  Ward, 
" I  go  behind  right  and  left  in  the  'Princ< 
Casamasaima,'     'The    Bofctonians,'     'The 
Tragic  Nev    .'  jusl  aa  I  do  the  tuune,  Hut 
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Backlash  eliminated 


A  frequent  source  of  serious  automobile  trouble 

removed 


ENGINE   running  smoothly — 
plenty    of    power — and    yet 
— jerks,    rattles    and    lost 
motion  in  the  gears  and  bearings. 
Ever  since   the   automobile  has 
been  in  use — car-owners  have  had 
this  condition  to  contend  with. 

Backlash — that's  the  trouble.  It 
comes  from  metal  universal  joints. 
It  is  a  danger  signal. 

Metal  universal  joints  fail  to 
cushion  the  shocks  of  starting, 
shifting  gears,  or  driving  over 
rough  roads.  They  transmit  every 
blow  and  jar.  They  quickly  wear 
loose — causing  backlash. 

Cushioning  the  shocks  that 
wear  out  a  car 

To  eliminate  backlash  and  its 
accompanying  troubles,  the  Ther- 
moid-Hardy Universal  Joint  has 
been  perfected.  It  is  constructed 
of  flexible  fabric  discs  which  cush- 
ion the  racking  blows.  It  trans- 
mits a  smooth,  even  flow  of  power 
instead  of  lost  mo- 
tion and  rattles. 

Having  no  metal- 
to-metal  wearing 
surfaces,  the  Ther- 
moid -Hardy  Joint 
cannot  wear  loose. 
It.  requires  no  lubri- 
cation— no  constant 
attention. 


Fan  wise  construction 
for  strength 

The  patented  fanwise  construc- 
tion of  the  flexible  fabric  discs  gives 
the  Thermoid-Hardy  Universal 
Joint  its  extraordinary  strength.  By 
this  unique  construction,  uniform 
strength  and  elasticity  are  obtained. 

Adopted  by  leading 
manufacturers 

On  more  than  fifty  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors,  the  Thermoid-Hardy 
Universal  Joint  is  now  being  in- 
stalled as  standard  equipment.  It 
has  stood  severe  tests  for  endurance 
— in  many  cars  running  60,000 
miles  without  replacement  or  ad- 
justment of  any  kind. 

When  you  ride  in  a  car  equipped  with 
Thermoid-Hardy  Universal  Joints — -notice 
the  absence  of  backlash,  jerks  and  rattles 
that  are  so  common  with  worn-out  metal 
joints.  Observe  how  srnpothly  the  car 
starts— how  much  more  quietly  it  runs, 
even  over  rough  roads. 

Send  for  our  new  book,  "Universal  Joints 
—Their  Use  and  Misuse."  It  will  give  you 
in  detail  the  construction  of  the  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Joint,  records  of  performance,  opin- 
ions of  leading  engineers  and  manufac- 
turers who  have  adopted  it. 


1  hermoid  Robber  Compaq^ 

Sole  American  Manufacturer* 

Factory  and  Offices  :        :       Trenton,  N. 

New  York    Chicago     San  Francisco     Detroit 
Cleveland      Atlanta     Philadelphia        Pittsburgh 
Boston  London     Paris  Turin 


J. 


In  building  up  the  flexible  fabric  discs, 
the  several  layers,  of  fabric  are  put  to- 
gether'so  that  lh^  strands  in  each  piece 
run  in  different  directions.  This  patented 
fan-wise  construction  provides  the  greatest 
tensile  strength.  Jna  laboratory  lest 
made  recently  at  Purdue  University,  the 
riwwe-shaft,  itself*  was  twisted  at  a  total 
•tress  of  21,700  inch  pounds  without 
M^«f>  to  <h*  *»fuir*<*9  j»««f. 


Thermoid  -Hardy 


Makers  of  ''Thermoid 
Hydraulic  Compressed 
Brake  Lining"  and 
"Thermoid  Crolide 
Compound  Tirol " 


UNIVERSALJOINT 

Fanwise  construction  for  strength 


LIST  OF  USERS 

American-British  Mfg.  Co. 

Anderson  Motor  Co. 

The  Autocar  Co. 

Available  Truck  Co. 

Barley  Motor  Car  Co.  (Roamer) 

Briscoe  Motor  Corp. 

Capitol  Motor  Corp. 

Jas.  Cunningham  Son  &  Co. 

Crow-Elkhart  Motor  Co. 

Dart  Truck  &  Tractor  Corp. 

Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co. 

Doane  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Fageol  Motor  Car  Co. 

H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co. 

Garford  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck 

Co. 
Hendrickson  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Holt  Mfg.  Co. 
Indiana  Motor  Truck  Co. 
International  Harvester  Co.  of 

A.,  Inc. 
International  Motor  Co. 
Ky. Wagon  Mfg.  Co.  (Dixie  Flyer) 
King  Motor  Car  Co. 
King  Zeitler  Co. 
Larrabee-Deyo  Motor  Truck 

Co.,  Inc. 
Lexington  Motor  Co. 
Locomobile  Co.  of  America 
Maxwell  Motor  Corp. 
Menominee  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Mercer  Motors  Co. 
Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 
McFarlan  Motor  Co. 
Nelson  &  LeMoon 
E.  A.  Nelson  Motor  Car  Co. 
Nelson  Motor  Truck  Co. 
D.  A.  Newcomer  Co. 
O'Connell  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Oliver  Tractor  Co. 
Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
Parker  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Patriot  Motors  Co. 
Phelps  Light  8b  Power  Co. 
Reliance  Motor  Car  Co. 
Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 
Reynolds  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Root  8s  Van  Dervoort  Engtne?nne 

Co. 
Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Service  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Stoughton  Wagon  Co. 
Studebaker  Corp. 
Templar  Motors  Corp. 
Tioga  Steel  &  Iron  Co. 
Tow  Motor  Co. 
Traffic  Motor  Truck  Corp. 
Transport  Truck  Co. 
Twin  City  Four  Wheel  Drive 

Co.,  Inc. 
Walter  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Ward-LaFrance  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 
Watson  Products  Corp. 
Wichita  Motors  Co. 
H.  E.  Wilcox  Motor  Co. 
J.  C.  Wilson  Co. 
Willys-Overland,  Inc. 
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singly  in  'The  American '  and  'Maisie,' 
and  just  as  I  do  it  consistently  never  at 
all  (save  for  faults  and  limited  appearance, 
here  and  there  of  doing  it  a  little,  which  I 
haven't  the  time  to  explain)  in  '  The  Awk- 
ward Age.'"  In  the  same  letter  we  find 
an  interesting  view,  repeated  frequent ly 
in  other  cases,  of  the  way  Mr.  James  read 
other  people's  novels.  He  rewrote  in  his 
own  mind  as  he  read,  and  so  calls  himself 
"a  wretched  person  to  read  a  novel — I  begin 
so  quickly  and  so  concomitantly  for  my- 
self to  write  it  rather — even  before  I  know- 
clearly  what  it  is  about!  The  novel  1  can 
only  read,  I  can't  read  at  all."  This  prin- 
ciple of  reading  is  amusingly  illustrated 
in  a  letter  of  1912  written  to  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Clifford  apropos  of  one  of  her  own  fictions. 
"What  T  feel  critically,"  he  tells  her,  "is 
that  you  don't  squeeze  your  material  hard 
and  tight  enough,  to  press  out  of  its  inches 
what  they  will  give.  That  material  lies 
too  loose  in  your  hand — or  your  hand, 
otherwise  exprest,  doesn't  tighten  around 
it.  That  is  the  fault  of  all  Active  writing 
now,  it  seems  to  me — that  and  the  inordi- 
nate abuse  of  dialog — tho  this  but  one 
effect  of  the  not  squeezing.  It's  a  wrong, 
a  disastrous,  and  unscientific  economy 
altogether.  I  squeeze  as  I  read  yo\i — but 
that,  as  I  say,  is  rewriting." 

It  was  in  reference  to  "The  Ambassa- 
dors" that  Mr.  James  once  declared  that 
he  had  squeezed  out  of  the  material  all 
that  it  could  with  any  human  possibility 
yield.  He  was  never  in  doubt  of  the 
success  of  his  own  endeavors  to  attain  his 
ideals,  whatever  opinion  the  public  might 
have  come  to  hold  in  regard  to  his  success 
in  interesting  them.  But  we  find  that  this 
process  of  squeezing  was  always  accom- 
panied by  the  application  of  a  strict  prin- 
ciple of  selection  as  well  as  of  artistic 
arrangement.  Nothing  offended  him  more 
than  the  "mad  jumble  that  flings  things 
down  in  a  heap"  such  as  characterizes 
Dostoyefsky.  It  was  Hugh  Walpole  who 
asked  Mr.  James  if  he  did  not  think  the 
Russian's  method  was  "nearer  truth  and 
beauty  than  the  picking  and  composing" 
which  had  been  instanced  of  Stevenson.  "I 
reply  with  emphasis  that  I  feel  nothing  of 
the  sort,"  cries  Mr.  James;  "and  that  the 
older  I  grow  and  the  more  I  go,  the  more 
sacred  to  me  do  picking  and  composing 
become — tho  I  naturally  don't  limit  my- 
self to  Stevenson's  kind  of  the  same. 
Don't  let  any  one  persuade  you — there  are 
plenty  of  ignorant  and  fatuous  duffers  to 
try  to  do  it — that  strenuous  selection  and 
comparison  are  not  the  very  essence  of  art 
and  that  form  is  [not]  substance  to  that 
degree  that  there  is  absolutely  no  substance 
wit  hout  it.  Form  alone  takes  and  holds  and 
preserves  substance — saves  it  from  the 
welter  of  helpless  verbiage  that  we  swim 
in  as  in  a  sea  of  tasteless  tepid  pudding, 
and  it  makes  one  ashamed  of  an  art, 
capable  of  such  degradations.  Tolstoy 
and  D.  are  fluid  puddings  tho  not  taste- 
less because  the  amount  of  their  own  mind.-. 
and  souls  in  solution  in  the  broth  gives  it 
savor  and  flavor,  thanks  to  the,  strong  rank 
qualityof  their  geniusand  their  experience." 

Novelists  who  lack  the  quality  that  Mr. 
James  desiderated  lack  nearly  everything, 
and  Thomas  Hardy  came  in  for  this  sort 
of  dispraise.  George  Meredith  for  other 
reasons  was  another  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries more  or  less  put   under  the  ban,  and 

some  readers  will  doubtless  amusingly 
observe   thai    the  fault  he   finds  with    this 


contemporary  might  serve  for  the  ex- 
pression of  what  many  people  are  moved 
to  say  about  Mr.  James  himself.  Writing 
of  Meredith's  "Lord  Orrnont,"  he  de- 
clares: "1  doubt  if  any  equal  quantity  of 
extravagant  verbiage,  of  airs  and  graces, 
of  phrases  and  attitudes,  of  obscurities 
and  alembications,  ever  started  less  their 
subject,  ever  contributed  less  to  the  state- 
ment— told  the  reader  less  of  what  the 
reader  needs  to  know.  All  elaborate 
predicates  of  exposition  without  the  ghost 
of  a  nominative  to  hook  themselves  to; 
and  not  a  difficulty  met,  not  a  figure  pre- 
sented, not  a  scene  constituted — not  a.  dim 
shadow  condensing  once  either  into  audible 
or  into  visible  reality — making  you  hear  for 
an  instant  the  tap  of  its  feet  on  the  earth. 
Of  course,  there  are  pretty  things,  but 
for  what  they  are  they  come  so  much  too 
dear,  and  so  many  of  the  profundities  and 
tortuosities  prove  when  threshed  out  to 
be  only  pretentious  statements  of  the  very 
simplest  propositions."  Few  destructive 
critics  have  done  worse  by  Mr.  James. 

Critics  who  have  been  unable  to  frame 
such  indictments  of  Mr.  James  have  often 
fallen  back  on  the  easier  method  of  parody. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  was  one  of  these,  and. 
after  enjoying  Mr.  James's  intimate  friend- 
ship for  many  years,  published  an  ex- 
ample of  it  in  his  book  called  "Boon" 
where  a  section  is  given  up  to  the  parody 
of  Mr.  James's  style.  The  pained  surprize 
of  the  victim  is  seen  when  Mr.  James 
declares  that  the  reading  "has  naturally 
not  filled  me  with  a  fond  elation."  His 
further  observations  would  perhaps  deter 
any  writer  from  seeking  the  little  cheap 
success  at  another's  expense,  thus: 

"It  is  difficult,  of  course,  for  a  writer  to 
put  himself  fully  in  the  place  of  another 
writer  who  finds  him  extraordinarily  futile 
and  void  and  who  is  moved  to  publish 
that  to  the  world — and  I  think  the  case 
isn't  easier  when  he  claims  to  have  enjoyed 
the  other  writer  enormously  from  far  back; 
because  there  has  then  grown  up  the  habit 
of  taking  some  common  meeting-ground 
between  them  for  granted,  and  the  falling 
away  of  this  is  like  the  collapse  of  a  bridge 
which  made  communication  possible  But 
I  am  by  nature  more  in  dread  of  any  fool's 
paradise,  or  at  least  of  any  bad  misguided- 
ness,  than  in  love  with  the  idea  of  a  security 
proved,  and  the  fact  that  a  mind  as 
brilliant  as  yours  can  resolve  me  into  such 
an  unmitigated  mistake,  can't  enjoy  me  in 
anything  like  the  degree  in  which  I  like 
to  think  I  may  be  enjoyed,  makes  me 
greatly  want  to  fix  myself  for  as  long  as 
my  nerves  will  stand  it,  with  such  a  pair 
of  eyes.  I  am  aware  of  certain  things  I 
have,  and  not  less  conscious  I  believe  of 
various  Others  that  I  am  safely  reduced  to 
wish  I  did  or  could  have;  so  I  try,  for  pos- 
sible light,  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a 
critic  for  whom  the  deficiencies  so  pre- 
ponderate. The  difficulty  about  that  effort . 
however,  is  that  one  can't  keep  it  up-  one 
has  to  fall  back  on  one's  sense  of  one's  good 
parts — one's  own  sense;  and  I  at  least 
should  have  to  do  that  I  think  even  if 
your  picture  were  painted  with  a  more 
certain  brush.  For  I  shall  otherwise  seem 
to  forget  what  it  is  that  my  poetic  and  my 
appeal  to  experience  rest  upon.  They 
rest  upon  my  measure  of  fulness — fidncss 
of  life  and  of  the  projection  of  it  which 
seems  to  you  such  an  emptiness  of  both. 
I  don't  mean  to  Bay  I  don't  wish  I  could 
do  twenty  things  I  can't,  many  of  which 
you  do,  so  livingly;    but  1  confess  I  a-i. 

myself  what  would  become  in  that  case  of 
some  of  those  to  which  I  am  most  ad- 
dicted and  by  which  interest  seems  to  me 
so  beautifully  producible." 


»  ' 


The  winner  of  the  British  Amateur 
Championship,  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Tolley,  who 
defeated  Mr.  Robert  Gardner  oj  Chisago 
by  holing  a  long  put!  on  the  thirty-seventh 
green,  used  the  DUNLOP  VAC  No.  31 
throughout  the  championship. 


You  cau  play  round 
after  rouna  zvith  a 

DUNLOP  VAC 

made  in  Great  Britain 

and  it  still  retains  its 
shape  and  resiliency. 
Compare  the  life  of 
this  hall  with  any 
other  and  you  will 
hnd  it  not  only  the 
highest  grade  hut  the 
most  economical.  In 
cluh  houses  wherever 
you  go  you  will  rind 
nothing  hut  praise  of 
the    DUNLOP  VAC. 

Nos.  2g  isfj/tf/./o  each 
$13.20  per  dozen 

DUNLOP  AMERICA,  LIMITED 

1  808  Broadway,  New  York 
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What  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings  Mean  to  You 
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YATT    Roller    Bearings  enter  con- 
stantly into  your  daily  life. 

After  your  bath  every  morning,  your 
first  thought  is  clothes.  Modern  looms, 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  equipped,  produce 
more  and  better  textiles. 

The  food  for  your  breakfast  was  grown 
on  farms  tilled  by  tractors,  brought  to 
the  city  in  motor  trucks — these  same 
sturdy  bearings  are  important  parts  of 
most  tractors  and  trucks. 

Your  motor  car  with  transmission  and 
axles  running  smoothly  and  quietly  in 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  carries  you  swiftly 
and  surely  to  your  daily  work.  The  car 
itself  was  built  in  a  modern  factory  where 
Hyatt  lineshaft  bearings  transmit  maxi- 
mum power  to  machine  tools  also  Hyatt 
equipped. 

As  you  pass  the  steel  framework  of  a  new 
building  remember  that  these  dependable- 
bearings  were  in  the  cars  that  helped 
mine  the  ore  and  in  the  massive  machin- 
ery that  fashioned  it  into  the  steel  that  is 
such  an  important  factor  of  modern  life. 

And  so  on  throughout  your  day  until 
night  comes  and  you  dispel  the  darkness 
with  light  produced  by  coal — coal  brought 
to  the  surface  in  easy  running  mine  cars, 
stored  in  coal  pockets  by  belt  conveyors 
and  delivered  in  motor  trucks  all  equipped 
with  roller  bearings — Hyatt. 

They  operate  so  quietly  and  with  so  little 
attention  that  you  rarely  ever  see  them, 
but  day  and  night  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 
are  helping  to  make  your  life  more  com- 
fortable and  more  complete. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company 


Tractor  Division: 
CHICAGO 


Motor  Division: 
DETROIT 


Industrial  Division: 
NEW  YORK 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  have  all  the  advantages 
found  in  other  types  of  radial  bearings,  and  an 
additional  feature — the  Hyatt  Hollow  Roller — 
designed  and  built  after  many  experiments  to 
determine  the  most  efficient  type  of  roller.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings  carry  the  load,  automatically 
keeping  themselves  in  line,  distributing  and 
cushioning  the  loads  and  shocks  and  constantly 
maintaining  proper  lubrication  over  the  entire 
bearing  surface.  The  result  is  carefree  service 
and  permanent  satisfaction. 


In  Aline  l.oiomo 
lives  ami  Cars 


In  Motor  Trucks 


ROLLER 
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Good  News 

No  More  Sealed  Tubes 
The  Big  Gap  Gomes  Back 

I  he  cap  of  a  tube  of  shaving  cream  seems  a 
small  thing  to  get  excited  about,  no  matter 
how  big  it  is. 

Yet  you  would  be  surprised  how  many  men 
have  written  to  me  roaring  about  the  small 
cap  we  had  to  use  during  the  war.  You  know 
Mennen's  used  to  have  a  man  sized  ^ap  you 
could  get  hold  of  and  which  wouldn't  drop 
down  the  drain  pipe. 

The  giant  sized  50-cent  tube  now  has  the 
big  cap. 

Tube  Not  Sealed 

Every  man  who  uses  Mennen's  has  been 
mildly  enraged  by  the  process  of  breaking  into 
a  new  tube — punching  a  wooden  plug  through 
the  sealed  top.  The  reason  we  sealed  Mennen's 
was  that  at  the  start,  before  it  had  be- 
come a  national  institution,  Mennen's  was  apt 
to  stay  for  several  weeks  or  even  months  on 
Jobbers'  and  Retailers'  shelves  and  a  little  bit 
of  Cream  in  the  top  of  the  tube  would  have 
hardened  and  caused  annoyance  if  we  hadn't 
sealed  the  tube. 

The  need  of  this  seal  has  disappeared,  for 
Mennen's  now  sells  so  rapidly  that  a  Jobber's 
or  Druggist's  only  problem  is  to  get  it  fast 
enough.  Most  druggists  order  a  new  supply 
once  a  week  or  oftener. 

So  hereafter,  all  tubes  which  leave  our 
factory  will  not  be  sealed. 

Economy  of  the  Big  Tube 

We  brought  out  this  big  tube  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  you  more  Cream  lor  t he- 
money.  One  big  empty  tube  costs  consider- 
ably less  than  two  small  tubes  and  the  cost 
of  filling  and  packing  is  less  on  the  big  tube. 
These  economies  enable  us  to  give  you  a  lot 
more  cream  than  we  could  in  small  tubes. 

These  are  all  trifling  points — the  main  thing 
is  that  Mennen's  gives  a  glorious  shave,  doesn't 
hiye  to  be  rubbed  in  with  fingers,  never  dries 
oft  1  he  face,  works  perfectly  with  cold  water 
and  leaves  the  face  feeling  fine. 

Send  15  cents  for  my  demonstrator  tube. 


ft     (Menn 


(Mennen  Salesman)    \J 
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When  the  war  came  Henry  James  had 
reached  the  age  of  seventy-one.  its  effect 
upon  him  as  upon  many  highly  sensi- 
tive men  of  letters  was  of  a  shock  amount- 
ing' almost  to  the  paralysis  of  their  literary 
faculties.  Indeed,  it  is  the  testimony  of 
many  among  his  friends  that  the  war 
literally  killed  Henry  James.  He  lived 
through  something  over  sixteen  months  of 
its  course  and  during  that  time  made 
spasmodic  efforts  to  resume  his  work  as  a 
novelist.  The  incomplete  remains  of 
these  have  been  given  to  the  public.  The 
war,  however,  practically  absorbed  his  en- 
ergies, and  these  he  devoted  to  such  works 
of  relief  as  fell  within  his  powers.  How 
the  war  affected  him  spiritually  is  reflected 
in  many  of  his  letters,  the  one  outstanding 
fact  being  his  pained  amazement  at  the 
cul-de-sac  into  which  civilization  had  been 
run.  Writing  to  the,  novelist,  Rhoda 
Broughton,  he  says:  "Black  and  hideous 
to  me  is  the  tragedy  that  gathers  and  I  am 
sick  beyond  cure  to  have  lived  on  to  see  it. 
You  and  I,  the  ornaments  of  our  genera- 
tion, should  have  been  spared  this  wreck 
of  our  belief  that  through  long  years  we 
have  seen  civilization  grow  and  the  worst 
become  impossible.  The  tide  that  bore  us 
along  was  then  all  the  while  moving  to 
this  as  its  grand  Niagara — yet  what  a 
blessing  we  didn't  know  it.  It  seems  to 
me  to  undo  everything,  everything  that 
was  ours  in  the  most  horrible  retroactive 
way,  and  I  avert  my  face  from  the  mon- 
strous scene!"  To  another  correspondent, 
Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro,  he  declares,  "I  find  it 
such  a  mistake  on  my  own  part  to  have 
lived  on — when,  like  other  saner  and  safer 
persons,  I  might  perfectly  have  not — into 
this  unspeakable  giveaway  of  the  whole 
fool's  paradise  of  our  past.  It  throws 
back  so  vivid  a  light — this  was  what  we  were 
so  fondly  working  for!  My  aged  nerves 
can  scarcely  stand  it,  and  I  bear  up  but 
as  I  can." 

The  same  idea  ending  with  the  picture  of 
the  bitter  stroke  of  fortune  overtaking  a 
famous  Frenchman  of  letters  is  put  forward 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  lifelong  corre- 
spondents in  America,  Miss  Grace  Norton. 
He  writes:  "Happy  are  those  of  your  and 
my  generation,  in  the  very  truth,  who  have 
been  able,  or  may  still  be,  to  do  as  dear 
W.  E.  D.  so  enviably  did,  and  close  their 
eyes  without  the  sense  of  deserting  their 
post  or  dodging  their  duty.  We  feel, 
don't  we?  that  we  have  stuck  to  and  done 
ours  long  enough  to  have  a  right  to  say, 
'Oh,  this  wasn't  in  the  bargain;  it's  the 
claim  of  Pate  only  in  the  form  of  a  ruffian 
or  a  swindler,  and  with  such  I'll  have  no 
dealing' — the  perfection  of  which  felicity, 
I  have  but  just  heard,  so  long  after  the 
event,  was  that  of  poor  dear  fine  Jules 
Lamaitre,  who,  unwell  at  the  end  of  July 
and  having  gone  down  to  his  own  little 
native  pays,  on  the  Loire,  to  be  soigne, 
read  in  the  newspaper  of  the  morrow  that 
war  upon  France  had  been  declared,  and 
fell  back  on  the  instant  into  a  swoon  from 
which  he  never  awoke." 

The  first  bitterness  of  his  disillusion  gave 
way  to  a  great  faith  in  the  ultimate  victory 
of  the  Allies,  which,  alas!  he  was  not  to  live 
to  see,  and  this  feeling  was  helped  on  by 
his  absorption  in  war-work.  He  never, 
however,  seemed  fully  to  emerge  from  the 
sense  of  the  irreparable  damage  done  to 
the  past  and  to  the  use  that  might  be  made 
of  that  past  for  purposes  of  literature.  In 
one    of    his    very    latest    letters,    this    one 


written  to  Compton  Mackenzie,  who  was 
attached  to  Sir  Ian  Hamilton's  head- 
quarters with  the  Dardanelles  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  he  writes:  "What  im- 
pressions you  are  getting,  verily — and  what 
a  breach  must  it  all  not  make  with  the 
course  of  history  you  are  practising  up  to 
the  very  eye.  I  rejoice  that  you  finished 
and  snipped  off,  or  tucked  in  and  wound 
up,  something  self-contained  there — for 
how  could  you  ever  go  back  to  it  if  you 
hadn't? — under  that  violence  of  rupture 
with  the  past  which  makes  me  ask  myself 
what  will  have  become  of  all  that  ma- 
terial we  were  taking  for  granted,  and 
which  now  lies  there  behind  us  like  some 
vast  damaged  cargo,  dumped  upon  a 
dock  and  unfit  for  human  purchase  or 
consumption." 


BORROWING  A  FRIEND 

"  'COME  little  bunch  of  gloom!'  com- 
O  mented  Johnnie  when  Horatio 
had  concluded  his  tragic  narrative." 

For  poor  Horatio  was  in  trouble — serious 
trouble.  The  world  looked  black  to  him. 
He  had  made  a  mistake  in  an  order  to  buy 
shares,  and  had  sold  them  instead.  He 
was  up  to  his  eyes  in  debt.  He  was  en- 
tangled with  a  vamp,  a  vamp  whom  he  had 
taken  for  a  sad,  hungry,  and  lonely  girl 
whose  life  he  had  wished,  with  entire  in- 
nocence, to  brighten  a  trifle.  A  few  little 
lunches,  a  few  dollars — and  now  he  faced 
a  breach  of  promise  suit,  and  what  would 
his  wife — ?    Yes,  Horatio  was  in  trouble. 

He  had  told  it  all  to  Johnnie,  and 
Johnnie  had  commented  in  the  words  we 
have  quoted. 

But  Johnnie  was  really  a  snake  in  the 
grass,  and  the  last  person  to  whom  the 
suffering  Horatio  should  have  gone.  For 
he  had  wanted  to  marry  Horatio's  wife,  a 
widow  with  a  nest-egg.  And  he  had  not 
forgiven  Horatio  for  the  loss  of — of  the 
nest-egg.  But  Horatio  was  an  optimist 
and  kindly.  He  suspected  no  man,  he 
trusted  all. 

Two  ideas  held  him,  two  wishes  rather. 
If  the  wrorld  would  only  end — or,  if  he  had 
been  born  some  one  else. 

"But  the  old  world  wouldn't  end;  it  was 
bound  to  go  on,  getting  more  and  more 
complicated  and  perplexing  every  day. 
.  .  .  The  world  wouldn't  end;  he  couldn't 
run  away  from  his  fate.  He  always  came 
back  to  a  single  wistful  desire. 

"If  onlv  he  had  been  born  some  one 
else." 

Then  it  is  that  Johnnie,  who  has  been 
reading  the  paper  with  a  cheerfulness  and 
unconcern  that  hurt  and  puzzle  Horatio, 
who  had  looked  for  a  more  extravagantly 
exprest  sympathy,  then  it  is  that  Johnnie 
puts  the  great  idea  into  Horatio's  head. 

"'Here's  a  rum  go,'  he  exclaimed. 
'Man  fell  off  a  railway-train  as  Thomas 
Ryan;  picked  up  unconscious;  when  he 
came  to  he  insisted  he  was  Mark  Sullivan. 
Total  loss  of  identity' " 

The  two  are  on  a  street-car.  For  several 
minutes  they  comment  on  the  extraordi- 
nary occurrence.  Some  men  have  all  the 
luck,  thinks  Horatio,  his  wistfulgaze  fixt 
on  the  imaginative  distance. 

"Abruptly  his  expression  changed;  his 
glance  became  subtle  amd  furtive.  He 
looked  sideways  at  Johnnie;  then  his  look 
shifted  from  the  car  to  the  pavement. 
Johnnie's  eyes  turned  to  his  companion; 
something  in  the  latter's  look  held  him. 

'"Ha,  ha!'  said  Johnnie  suddenly. 
'What  if—' 

"'Don't!'  said  Horatio  Slipaway  hoarse- 
ly.    'Some  people  have  the  luck,'   he  re- 
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Hot  towels  and  finger 
rubbing  not  needed 
with  Palmolive  Shav- 
ing Cream.  See  this 
for  yourself.  Use  a 
trial  tube  free. 


Stop  Shaving 
the  Old  Way 


This  is  to  show  you  a  new  kind  of  a 
shave.  A  shave  such  as  you've  never 
before  known. 

Send  us  no  money.  Simply 
mark  and  mail  the  free  coupon. 
We  will  send  you  a  trial  tube  of 
Palmolive  Shaving  Cream,  free 
and  post-paid. 

Note  what  a  difference  this 
cream  makes.  No  hot  appli- 
cations are  necessary.  No  hot 
towels.  No  rubbing  the  beard 
with  the  fingers. 

You  simply  put  a  bit  of  the 
cream  on  your  face,  whisk  it  up 
into  a  lather  with  the  wet  brush 
— and  your  beard  is  ready  for 
the  razor. 


Palmolive  lather  main- 
tains its  creamy  full- 
ness for  10  minutes 
and  thus  lubricates  the 
shave. 


Removes  the  Oil  Coat  on  the  Beard 

Every  hair  of  the  beard  has  a  natural 
coating  of  oil.  Palmolive  lather  instantly 
emulsifies  the  oil. 

Then  the  beard  quickly  absorbs  water. 
It  absorbs  15  per  cent  of  water  within 
one  minute  after  lathering,  as  proved  by 
laboratory  tests.  And  that  makes  a  wiry 
beard  wax-like. 

This  achievement  alone  cost  us  18 
months  of  effort.  And  we  tried  out 
130  formulas. 

Stays  Foamy  10  Minutes 

The  ordinary  lather  dries  too  quickly 
on  the  face.  And  this  causes  irritation  of 
the  skin. 


Palmolive  is  different.      It  stays  moist 
and  foamy  10  minutes.      You  don't  have 
to  re-lather. 

A  mere  bit  is  ample  for  a 
shave.  For  Palmolive  multi- 
plies itself  in  lather  250  times. 
A  cream,  so  active,  as  you 
know,  has  never  been  heard  of 
before.  There's  enough  for 
152  shaves  in  our  large  size. 

Also  a  Lotion 

Palmolive  is  lather  and  lotion 
in  one.  It  contains  Palm  and 
Olive  oils,  which  soothe  and 
refresh  the  skin. 

No  other  application  is 
necessary  after  shaving  with 
Palmolive.  Your  skin  feels  so  fine 
and  cool  after  the  use  of  this  lather 
that  you  won't  think  of  using  the 
usual  lotion. 

Try  It  Free 


accept    our 
Palmolive 


Within  one  minute   the   beard  absorbs   15   p<-r 

cent  of  water  and   the  horniest   b^-ard 

becomes  wax-like. 


We     don't    ask    you    to 
word     for     the     marvels     of 
Shaving  Cream. 

We  are  willing  to  let  the  cream  prove 
itself,  at  no  cost  to  you. 

Therefore,  we  offer  you  a  free  trial 
tube.  Send  no  money,  only  the  coupon, 
and  you  will  receive  a  trial  tube  abso- 
lutely free. 

Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
Learn  what  science  has  done  to  make 
shaving  quick  and  easy. 

You  will  wonder  how  you  ever  put 
up  with  old-time  methods  when  you 
have  tried  Palmolive. 


THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,   U.  S.  A.  . 
Largr  Sia«-  Tube  At    Druggists  35c. 


FREE 

A  Trial  Tube 


Note  the  coupon  below.  It  brings 
you  a  trial  tube  of  Palmolive 
Shaving-  Cream  absolutely  free. 
Take  advantage  of  this  free  offer. 
Learn  what  it  means  to  use  a 
lather  that  instantly  emulsifies  the 
oil  coat  on  the  beard.  And  a 
lather  that  contains  both  Palm 
and  Olive  oils. 

Mail    coupon   for  free   trial   tube. 


At  Our 
Expense 

A  trial  lube  to  every 
man  to  show  what  a 
difference  Palmolive 
makes.  Mail  the 
coupon  today.  Learn 
what  it  means  to  use  a 
lather  that  instantly 
emulsifies  the  oil  coat. 
on  the  beard.  And  a 
lather  that  contain? 
both  Palm  and  filivc 
oils.  Mail  coupon  for 
free  trial  tube.  Do  't 
now,  before  you  forget. 


Send  For  Free  Trial  Tube 


THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY 
Dent.  120,  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 

Please    send    me    a    tiee    tiinl    lube    of 
Palmolive  Slu\  ing  Cream. 


\  .llljl 


\  Mi 
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Genuine  <Palm  Beach  Suits 

are  shewn  in  many  patterns- 
la  dark  colors  as  well  at  light. 


INTO  THE  GRIP  WITH  YOUR 
DARK  PALM  BEACH  SUIT 

Wear  the^Plain  ^Tan  for  the  <Trzp 

Toni&ht,  at  the  Shore,  you'll  unpack  that  new  dark  Palm  Beach,  and 
sally  forth  fresh  and  spruce.     On  the  train  the  light  shade's  the  thin&. 

Let  your  neighbor  doff  his  coat  and  mop  his  brow.  You'll  he  com- 
fortable from  the  first  toot  of  departure  to  the  final — "This  way  out." 

<v4s  to  dust  and  dirt — what  matters !  A  trip  to  the  tub  returns  your 
PALM  beach  as  clean  and  spotless  as  your  White  Silk  Shirt.  (&) 

By  all  means — two  ^Palm  (Beach  Suits  for  the  ^o-away.  And — if  you 
value  your  own  discretion — insist  that  they  be  the  genuine.  The 
palm  beach  label  in  the  suit  is  your  safeguard,   cvlt  all  &ood  clothiers. 

THE    PALM    «EACH    cMILLS 

GOODALL  WORSTED  COMPANY,  SANFORD,  ME. 

A.  ROHAUT.  SELLING   AGENT.  229  FOURTH   AVENUE,   NEW  "YORK 


BCG'STtOCO    US     PATENTOrr.ee 


THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

MFD  ONLY  BY  GOODALL  WORSTED  CO. 


There  is  only  One  Genuine 

Palm  Beach  Cloth  and  this 

label  identifies  it. 
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that  he  had  ever  seen  the  lady  before: 
Waving  his  hand  with  much  gallantry  to 
the  nurse,  he  murmured  an  Adios,  following 
it  with  a  few  words  that  might  have  been 
Spanish,  and  vanished. 

Things  happen  quickly  and  in  bunches 
after  this.  Bill  Carter  handles  affairs  in  a 
Carterish  way.  The  timid,  the  self- 
depreciatory  Horatio  is  no  more.  He 
goes  back  to  his  native  village  and  stirs  it 
profoundly.  They  give  him  a  welcome 
home  that  is  a  rouser  for  the  tiny  burg. 
He  spends  there  with  great  lavishness  a 
part  of  the  money  he  had  made  on  the 
races,  races  that  Bill  would  naturally  play. 
His  luck  was  with  him  from  the  start.  He 
spent  a  month  or  two  making  things  hum, 
then  he  bought  some  shares  of  stock 
because  he  felt  sorry  for  it,  poor,  friendless 
stuff  that  no  one  would  touch.  Immedi- 
ately things  happened  to  Sulfur  Common. 
When  the  matter  had  simmered  down 
again  Horatio  was  possest  of  a  not-so-small 
fortune. 

"He  settled  down  to  a  life  of  ease  and 
comfort,  renting  a  bachelor  suite  and  taking 
unto  himself  a  Jap  servant  to  administer 
to  his  creature  comforts.  As  a  little 
cocktail-mixer  Saki  had  no  peer 

"'You've  been  with  me  six  years,  down 
in  South  America,  Saki,'  said  Bill  im- 
pressively. 

'"What  honorable  part  South  America?' 
asked  Saki  conscientiously. 

"'Make  it  Patagonia.'" 

Saki  did.  and  put  in  his  spare  time 
studying  all  that  pertained  to  Patagonia, 
so  that  he  became  a  walking  encyclopedia 
on  that  part  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile  Johnnie  had  not  been  idle. 
Mrs.  Slipaway's  nest-egg  Avas  still  intact. 
Johnnie  intended  at,  the  psychological  mo- 
ment to  expose  the  wicked  Horatio,  and 
after  the  certain-to-ensue  divorce  to  cap- 
ture the  lady  and  the  nest-egg  for  himself. 
He  paid  assiduous  suit  to  her.  He  seemed 
to  be  trying  in  every  way  to  help  her  to 
locate  Horatio.  But  Mrs.  Slipaway,  tho 
She  said  little,  knew  a  good  deal.  She 
did  not  discourage  Johnnie.  But  she 
seemed  singularly  without  worry  as  regards 
Horatio.  Johnnie  couldn't  quite  under- 
stand it. 

One  day  Mrs.  Slipaway  moves.  She  gets 
the  Reverend  Nehemiah  Bodkins  to  ac- 
company her  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Carter. 
What  is  more,  she  nibbled  at  the  sacred 
nest-egg.  "What  was  the  use  of  money," 
she  told  herself,  "  if  you  didn't  ever  spend 
any  of  it?"  So  she  spent,  and  she  spent 
for  clothes.  From  a  dowdy  and  unattrac- 
tive woman  she  develops  into  a  pre- 
possessing person.  The  parson  is  by  no 
means  ill-pleased  to  be  seen  with  her. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  fugitive 
improvements  were  not  directed  against 
the  picturesque  and  piratical  Mr.  Carter. 
And  yet  Mrs.  Slipaway — chaperoned  by  t  he 
minister  .  .  .  did  wend  her  way  .  .  . 
directly  to  the  lair  of  the  devotee  of  sulfur 
.  .  .  where  Saki  received  them. 

'"We're  looking  for — for  Mr.  Slipaway,' 
said  the  minister,  who  had  received  his 
cue  from  Mrs.  Slipaway  .  .  .  Said  smiled 
blandly. 

■    Slip  — ?  Slip  -?'  he  said.     'No   Hon- 
orable   -Slip    here!      Thi  i    bappj     home 
Honorable  William  Carter.' 

""A  rose  as  sweet — '  began  Mrs.  Slip- 
away, and  paused.  'Thai's  strange!  I 
understood  Mr.  Slipaway  occujpied  this 
suite.  .  .  .  Perhaps    that's    only    his    nom 


ih    plume    ...   1  should  like  to  see  this — 

ah!— Mr.  Garter ' 

'"Honorable  master  not  at  home.'" 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  lady.  She 
told  Saki  they  would  wait.  And  before  he 
could  protest  she  and  the  minister  swept 
into  the  room  where  Bill  was  in  the  habit 
of  entertaining  his  guests.  It  was,  as 
Mrs.  Slipaway  said,  full  of  bric-a-brac. 
There  were  Venuses  and  other  pieces  of 
art.  There  was  also  a  bottle,  empty,  on  the 
table.  While  Mrs.  Slipaway  was  still 
questioning  Saki  on  South  America,  and 
discovering  him  to  be  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  that  locality,  having,  as  he 
told  her,  lived  almost  seven  years  in  the 
country  on  the  immense  rancho  of  Mr. 
Carter,  the  door  opened  and  that  gentleman 
walked  in. 

"Did  he  start  slightly?  If  so,  he  almost 
immediately  recovered  his  self-possession. 
His  position  was  a  trying  one,  even  for  one 
of  Bill  Carter's  superb  assurance  and 
aplomb.  .  .  .  Even  as  it  was,  it  seemed 
that  the  piratical  glance  of  Bill  did  soften 
slightly  as  it  traveled  over  the  form  of  his 
fair  and  unexpected  visitor.  Then  he 
bowed  politely. 

'"To  what  am  I  indebted—?'  he 
murmured,  with  true  South-American 
courtesy. 

'"A  little  mistake— I  guess  that's  all,' 
Mrs.  Slipaway  murmured  back  in  a  hypno- 
tized tone. 

"'Saki,  did  you  not  offer  the  senora  a 
glass  of  Patagonian  wine?'  said  Bill, 
with  a  frown 

"'We  do  not  drink  wine,'  said  the 
reverend  gentleman  quickly. 

"  'Oh,  I  don't  know,'  said  Mrs.  Slipaway, 
unexpectedly,  'when  it's  from  South 
America.'" 

They  drink,  they  chat.  Bill  tells  her 
how  he  could  not  possibly  get  on  without 
Saki,  and  she  agrees  that  after  all  these 
years  he  must  be  invaluable.  Then  she 
says  that  since  she  has  not  found  him 
whom  she  was  seeking,  they  had  better  go. 
Bill  tells  her  he  is  proud  to  have  made  her 
acquaintance  and  asks  her  name. 

"'Slipaway?  Ah,  yes.'  Did  his  tone 
falter  just  a  bit?  The  lady  gazed  at  him 
with  weird  fascination.  .  .  .  Suddenly. 
'Why,  I  used  to  know  an  Horatio 
Slipaway.' 

'"Did  you?' 

"'Same  little  village  where  I  came  from 
...  I  knew  there  was  something  missing 
when  I  went  back  to  the  old  town.  .  .  . 
You  knew  my  old  amigo,  Horatio,  senora?' 
he  inquired  sedulously. 

"'Slightly,'  said  Mrs.  Slipaway,  with  an 
accent.     '  Only  slightly 

Mr.  Carter  is  left  alone,  victor.  But  the 
lady  is  not  defeated,  she  is  merely  checked. 
To  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Slipaway  has  ar- 
rived at  a  pretty  correct  explanation  of  the 
whole  affair.  Also,  the  new  Horatio  tills 
her  with  admiration  and  wonder.  She  did, 
indeed,  know  him  but  slightly.  Evidently 
he  is  worth  knowing  well. 

She  has  another  plan,  and  she  puts  it  into 
practise,  again  with  the  help  of  the  min- 
ister. Johnnie,  too,  is  imprest  into  service, 
and  a  stranger,  an  actor  out  of  a  job.  So 
it  is  that,  a  few  evenings  later,  when  Bill 
Carter  is  dozing  in  his  rooms,  while  Saki  is 
making  a  night  of  it  at  the  library,  a  thief 
enters  through  the  window.  But  not  to 
steal,  lie  lias  come,  as  he  tell-.  Cartel-, 
because  Bill  baa  him  pUZ2lcd.  \Vh;ii  i 
Bill's   lay?     Why    should    he  call    him  •  II 

Bill    Caller   from    South   America   when   he. 

tho  thief,  is  really  that  useful  gentleman? 

Here  is,  indeed,  a  serious  situation.  Bui 
Carter  does  not  lose  his  head.     With  the 
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YOU'LL  say  it's 
"featherweight"once 
you've  shed  your  old 
union  suit  and  put  on  a 
Lastlong  featherweight. 

Men  who  have  put  in  a 
summer  with  Lastlong 
Union  Suits  know  they 
are  the  best  feather- 
weight, flat-knit  cotton 
union  suits  made  in  the 
U.  S.  A. 

Six  ounces  is  all  a 
size  40,  athletic  style, 
weighs — it  sure  is  cool. 

Lastlong  flat-knit  fab- 
ric does  you  another 
welcome  summer  ser- 
vice— it  absorbs  perspi- 
ration and  eliminates 
that  clammy,  sticky 
feeling. 

Short  sleeve,  three-quarter 
leg  and  athletic  suits  for 
men.      Boys,  athletic. 

Reasons     for     buying 

LASTLONG 
Union  Suits 

They  are  Featherweight, 
Flat-knit,  Loose-fitting, 
Ahsorbent,  Elastic  and  they 
have  an  exclusive  "V"- 
Shaped  Belt. 

Booklet  and   Sample 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  advise  us.  We  will 
gladly  send  our  booklet, 
"Buy  with  Know ledge/'and 
sample  of  the  Lastlong 
featherweight  fabric 

Lastlong  Underwear  Co. 

349    Broadway,   Dept.  D,   New   York 


FEATHERWEIGHT  ■  •  FLAT-KNIT 

I  JJiiioxiStiits 

For  Men  aiul  Boms 
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CUMMERTIME!  Road  maps  and  linen  duster.. 
^  And  the  Ford  or  Chevrolet  490  "pawing  the 
ground"  eager  to  be  off  for  the  far  hills  and 
shining  streams  that  flank  the  open  road. 

Vacation  Days!  Worth  waiting  for— and  doubly 
enjoyable  when  the  summer  tour  is  made  on  light, 
strong  and  resilient  Dayton  Wire  Wheels. 


Talk  to  the  Dayton  dealer 
in  your  town  before  you 
start  on  your  trip  this  year. 
He  will  show  you  why  these 
handsome,  graceful  wheels 
are  the  wheels  of  greater 
convenience,  greater  com- 
fort and  greater  strength. 

Take  the  tire  -  changing 
feature.  The  extra  Dayton 
Wheel  carried  at  the  rear 
with  tire  ready-inflated 
means  that  a  puncture  or 
blow-out  is  not  a  calamity 
— hardly  an  annoyance. 
Four  or  five  minutes'  time 
and  the  job  is  done— with  no 
hard  work  and  no  soiled 
clothes. 

Dayton  Wire  Wheels 
mean  easier  riding— always. 


The  car-weight  is  suspen- 
ded from  the  upper  parts  of 
the  rims.  The  yielding; 
tough  wire  spokes  "cradle" 
the  car— easing  it  gently  over 
bumps  and  ruts— smoothing 
out  the  rough  roads. 

That  undertone  of  vibra- 
tion noticeable  in  light  cars 
traveling  at  fair  speed,  is 
materially  reduced.  Start- 
ing and  stopping  are  accom- 
plished with  less  effort. 

Dayton  Wire  Wheels 
have  the  famous  triple  spoke 
lacing  that  characterizes  the 
wheels  of  the  finest  and 
costliest  cars.  They  are 
braced  to  withstand  ex- 
treme side -thrust  shocks 
and  strains. 


All  of  these  features  of  added  strength,  comfort  and  con- 
venience, plus  a  definite  saving  of  tires  and  gasoline,  are 
yours  when  you  adopt  these  clean,  trim,  handsome  wire 
wheels— built  expressly  for  Ford  and  Chevrolet  490  Cars. 

We  invite  you  to  write  today  for  Catalog 
"-and  name  of  nearest  Dayton  Dealer. 


The  Dayton  Wire  Wheel  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Ion 


For  TOR®  and 
EvTaOEJET  490  Cars 
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assistance  of  the  returned  Saki  he  induces  ' 
the  new  Bill  Carter  to  imbibe  what  Saki 
describes  as  grand  pop-pop,  and  soon  the 
prodigal  is  asleep  on  a  cozy  couch. 

Before  this  consummation  he  has  con-  j 
fessed  that  he  is  an  escaped  jailbird,  who 
has  "beaned"   several   estimable  persons. 
Horatio  plans  to  give  him  up  to  the  police 
before  he  can  recover  his  senses.    But  Mrs.  j 
Slipaway  is  not  through.    As  he  gloats  over  j 
his  victim,  the  door  is  opened  and  a  police- 
man enters.    He  demands  of  Saki  whether  \ 
Mr.  William  Carter  is  there.     In  spite  of 
Horatio's  efforts  the  devoted  Jap  points  out 
his  master,  with  corroborative  details  of  the 
utmost   convincingness.      And    Horatio   is 
marched  away. 

'"There  they  go.'  Mrs.  Slipaway 
dodged  around  the  corner  of  the  apartment 
building.  .  .  .  You  know,  I  feel  a  mite 
uneasy  about  Johnnie.  .  .  .  I  told  Johnnie 
T  didn't  exactly  see  the  need  of  his  carrying 
a  club,  but.  he  only  said:  'You've  got  to 
carry  a  club  to  be  an  officer  of  the  law.  If 
I'm  going  to  act  this  part  I'll  have  to  be 
consistent.  I  stand  for  being  the  real 
thing.'  .  .  .  He  was  so  conceited  when  he 
talked  about  how  he* would  act  the  part- 
Talked  about  the  third  degree  and  how  he'd 
love  to  administer  it  to  dear  Horatio.  .  .  . 
'But  isn't  this  Johnnie?'  as  a  figure  uncer- 
tainly approached  tbem. 

"'It  is.  What  can  have  happened  to 
him?' 

The  remnants  of  Mr.  Johnnie  Briggs 
leaned  against  the  wall.  His  hat  was 
dented  and  he  groaned 

"'Did  you  frame  it  up  so  he  would 
escape,  Johnnie?'  asked  the  minister. 

"'I  didn't  need  to  frame  it  up,'  groaned 
Johnnie,  removing  his  now  superfluous 
whiskers.  'I  was  just  telling  him  my 
opinion  of  him— and  all  those  different 
crimes  he  committed — when  suddenly  he 
grabbed  my  club- -biff!  .  .  .  When  T  re- 
covered he  was  gone.' 

"'At  any  rate,  it  makes  his  escape  seem 
more  natural,'  said  the  minister. 

But  poor  Horatio  is  now  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  or  at  least  he  thinks  he  is.  Johnnie 
has  wrung  from  Mrs.  Slipaway  the  promise 
to  be  his  after  she  has  divorced  dear 
Horatio.  And  there  affairs  stand,  until, 
a  few  evenings  after  the  stirring  cap- 
ture and  escape,  when  Horatio,  like  a 
shadow,  is  to  be  seen  softly  approaching 
his  old  home.  He  gazes  into  the  room, 
and  finds  it  completely  changed.  Instead 
of  the  old  lugubrious  interior  he  sees  a 
bright  and  cheery  place,  repapered,  re- 
rugged,  repictured,  with  a  victrola  where 
once  the  house  organ  had  stood.  His  wife, 
too,  in  coquettish  clothes  and  pretty  slip- 
pers.   He  sighed.    Dared  he  but  enter. 

But  the  minister  is  there,  too.  And  to 
the  astonished  ears  of  Horatio  comes  their 
gay,  amused  chatter.  They  are  rehearsing 
the  deception  practised  upon  him.  They 
are  wondering  what  he  is  doing,  afraid  to  be 
seen.  The  man  wrho  had  told  him  he  was 
the  real  Bill  is  there,  too,  boasting  of  his 
success.     It  was  all  a  frame-up! 

Once  more  Horatio  turns  the  tables. 
Jauntily  he  goes  to  his  own  front  door, 
He  is  Bill  Carter,  come  to  make  a  call. 
And  in  the  course  of  the  call  he  tells  Mrs. 
Slipaway  and  the  minister — the  other  Bill 
had  left  before  he  came — about  the 
amusing  joke  played  on  him  the  other 
night  by,  presumably,  his  broker  friends. 
And  then  he  goes  back  to  his  cozy  suite  and 
the  waiting  Saki. 
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On  the  same  road  with 
your  new  ^Jilvertown 
Qrd  Tires,  you  will  find  a 
lot  of  the^ilvertoivn  Q  rds 
of  last  year,  and  the  year 
before,  still  delivering 
the  miles., 

Goodridh  laircs 

l$est  in  the  Long  Run 


The  B   F.  Goodrich  Kubber  Company,  Jlkron,  Ohio  ^djui/ment  'Bum:  Hilvertown  Cordi,  8ooo  Mi/ei \  Fabric  Tirei,  booo  Mites 
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Housing  Workers 

"The  American  people  are  all  agriculturists 
except  one  Benjamin  Franklin,"  an  18th 
Century  foreign  diplomat  informed  Europe. 
Small  craftshops  with  bounden  apprentices 
satisfied  that  day.  The  water-power  factory 
of  the  following  century,  operated  with  help 
from  the  neighborhood,  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  its  descendant,  the  modern  corpora- 
tion, directing  and  housing  armies  of  workers. 

The  thought  of  industrial  housing  of  a 
generation  ago  summons  a  vision  of  tenements 
in  dreary  rows  surrounding  the  mill — then 
considered  adequate,  though  now  shabby  by 
comparison.  Foresight — the  business  creed 
of  today — coupled  with  higher  living  stand- 
ards and  a  better  knowledge  of  sanitation,  ex- 
tends to  the  building  of  inviting  communities 
with  pleasant  homes,  day  nurseries,  kin- 
dergartens, recreation  centers  and  inns  for 
single  workers.  Created  environment  has 
been  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  industry. 

I 

From  earliest  stages  to  latest  advancement, 
we  have  been  associated  with  the  progress  of 
Industrial  Housing;  counseling,  planning, 
building  and  managing.  A  special  depart- 
ment is  devoted  to  this  service. 


building 

With 
foresight 


The  booklet  "Industrial  Housing"  will  be 
sent  to  executives  on  request. 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO- 

ENGINEER  S 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,  60  Federal  Street,  BOSTON 


BOSTON 
HARTFORD 


ATLANTA 

CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  DETROIT 

CHARLOTTE  PHILADELPHIA 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &   CO.  OK  CANADA,  LIMITED,  285  Beaver  H»U  Hill,  MONTREAL 
COMPAGNIE  LOCKWOOD  GREENE,  47,  Avenue  de  1 'Opera,  PARIS,  FRANCE 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


Continued 


Hut  he  is  lonely.  He  remembers  the 
pretty  home,  the  charming  Avoman  on  whom 
he  is  turning  his  back.  He  has  plenty 
of  money,  but  what  can  he  spend  it 
on?  Not  on  Mrs.  Slipaway,  if  he  is  Hill 
Carter. 

So,  when  the  lady  asks  him  over  the 
phone  to  come  to  dine,  he  goes.  He 
feels  it  may  be  dangerous,  but  he  can  not 
resist.     He  is  homesick. 

No  sooner  has  he  entered  than  he  is  eon- 
fronted  by  an  intimidating  group.  Mrs. 
Slipaway,  the  minister,  a  professional- 
loo.ring  man  beside  what  looks  like  an 
operating-table,  and  a  large  assistant. 

Horatio  is  trapt.  There  is  to  be  an 
operation,  will  he,  nil  he. 

Even  here  his  wit  does  not  desert  him. 
Agitatedly  he  rocks  in  a  large  chair, 
protesting  that  he  is  William  Carter,  that 
there  will  be  no — 

The  chair  tips  over,  and  he  falls  heavily. 
"His  head  hit  the  floor,  also  his  closed 
knuckles  ...  he  lay  perfectly  still — quite 
unconscious,  apparently. 

"'Is — is  he  dead?'  said  Mrs.  Slipaway, 
looking  really  startled. 

"The  doctor  and  the  strong  man  lifted 
In  in  to  the  couch.  Mr.  Slipaway  opened 
his  eyes.     'Where  am  I?'  he  said." 

Strangely,  the  blow  has  returned  him  to 
his  old  self.  The  medical  man  and  the 
assistant  and  the  minister  depart.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  done  for  the  recovered 
Horatio. 

But  a  new  and  satisfactory  happiness 
pervades  the  two  who  are  left.  They 
beam  upon  each  other.  They  are  ready 
for  anything.     Life  is  good. 

"'I  guess  that  it's — that  it's  love,'  said 
Mrs.  Slipaway,  timidly. 

"'I  guess  it  is,'  said  Horatio." 

And  fcbey  sally  forth,  giddily,  to  a  real 
feast,  and  tickle-drops,  as  the  lady  de- 
murely calls  a  certain  grand  pop-pop 
wine. 


AN  AMERICAN  STORY  BREAKS  INTO 
ESPERANTO 

THE  distinction  of  appearing  in  book 
form  in  Esperanto,  "the  universal  lan- 
guage," has  recently  been  accorded  an 
American  romance,  "The  Rose  Bush  of 
a  Thousand  Years,"  by  Mabel  Wagnalls. 
Edward  S.  Payson,  president  of  the 
American  Esperanto  Society,  has  done 
the  translating,  and  is  publishing  the  new 
book.  "The  Rose  Bush  of  a  Thousand 
Years"  has  gone  through  three  large 
editions  in  the  original  American  edition. 
As  we  read  in  an  announcement  by  the 
publishers: 

The  distinction  of  appearing  in  Esper- 
anto (a  language  more  widely  used  and 
better  known  in  the  far  countries,  such  as 
China,  India,  Hawaii,  etc.,  than  in  our 
own  country)  is  unusual.  But  "unusual" 
is  a  term  that  applies  to  the  entire  history 
of  this  story.  Its  initial  appearance  was 
in  Snappy  Stories.  It  was  later  copied 
in  Current  Opinion;  double-starred  in 
"O'Brien's  Best  Short  Stories  of  1916," 
then  selected  by  Madame  Nazimova  for 
her  first  picture-play  with  the  Metro 
Company.  Under  the  title  "Revelation." 
as  enacted  by  Madame  Nazimova,  it 
achieved  a  wide  popularity.  Since  ap- 
pearing in  book  form  it  has  been  termed  a 
classic  by  more  than  one  famous  critic, 
and  has  even  been  used  as  a  text,  for 
sermons. 
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Construction — and  Progress 


"DEFORE  the  first  cloud  of  smoke 
-*— "  rolls  from  the  stack,  before  the 
first  wheel  can  turn  which  is  to  start 
a  product  on  its  devious  route  from 
maker  to  user,  before  industry  can 
thrive,  there  must  come  construction. 

Before  a  public  utility  can  serve, 
before  a  river  may  be  bridged  or 
tunneled,  construction  must  combine 
material  and  plans — give  form  to 
thought.  It  is  in  this  very  field, 
the  field  of  construction,  that  Blaw- 
Knox  Company  service  stands  pre- 
eminent. 

Here  is  an  organization  whose 
every  department  is  an  efficient  work- 
ing unit  in  itself,  each  standing  ready 
to  give  to  the  other  the  benefit  of  its 
specific  knowledge.  The  business 
of  this  organization  is  to  further 
progress  by  bringing  to  construction 
problems  added  economy,  speed,  ac- 
curacy and  permanency. 

Every  product  that  bears  the  Blaw- 
Knox  trade  mark  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  need  seen  and  met  by  Blaw- 
Knox  Engineers.  Hence  the  name 
Blaw-Knox  is  not  associated  so  much 
with  a  product  as  it  is  with  accom- 
plishment— the  doing  of  big  things. 

Realizing  the  costliness  and  in- 
accuracy of  wood  forms,  Blaw-Knox 
Company  gave  to  the  field  of  con- 
crete construction  Blaw  Steel  Forms. 
To-day  they  are  universally  used. 
They  have  materially  aided  in  ac- 
complishing projects  from  the  build- 
ing of  roads,  sidewalks  and  culverts 
to  such  feats  as  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Catskill  Aqueduct. 


To  the  operators  of  high-temper- 
ature furnaces  were  given  Knox 
Patented  Water-cooled  Appliances 
with  which  to  combat  the  terrific 
heat  which  was  hindering  work  and 
destroying  materials. 

Blaw-Knox  Company  tackled  the 
problem  of  excavating  and  the  han- 
dling of  loose  bulk  material.  The 
result  was  the  principle  of  Blaw 
clamshell  buckets.  This  principle 
has  been  embodied  in  Blaw  buckets 
for  every  type  of  service. 

Blaw-Knox  steel  transmission 
towers  were  specially  designed  to 
carry  high  tension  lines.  There  are 
built  into  them  security  and  per- 
manency. How  well  this  is  done  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  none '  has 
ever  failed. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  industrial 
housing,  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
production  and  demand,  Blaw-Knox 
Company  fabricates  heavy  mill  build- 
ings and  manufacturing  plants.  This 
company  also  offers  Prudential  Stan- 
dardized Sectional  Steel  Buildings 
for  quick  expansion. 

In  producing  plate  work  of  all 
descriptions  Blaw-Knox  Company 
stands  alone.  It  is  the  only  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States  with 
facilities  to  weld  plate  by  any  one 
of  the  three  modern  methods — oxy- 
acetylene,  electric,  and  forge-and- 
hammer  using  water-gas  as   fuel. 

The  scope  of  Blaw-Knox  service 
is  not  limited  by  time,  territory  or 
expense.  When  you  call  in  Blaw- 
Knox  Company  you  have  added  a 
valuable  department  to  your  organ- 
ization. 


Blaw-Knox  Company  is  so 
organized  thai  each  product 
is  the  work  of  a  department 
of  specialists.  Added  to  this 
the  vast  facilities  of  all  other 
departments  are  available 
for  bettering  any  individual 
product. 


These  products 
are  built  and   trade-marked 
Blaw-Knox  Company 


by 


BLAW-KNOX  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


Blaw  Steel  Forms  for  ail  kinds  of 

concrete  work — sewers,  tunnels,  aque- 
ducts, dams,  culverts,  bridges,  retain- 
ing walls,  factory  buildings  and  ware- 
houses, columns,  floors,  foundations, 
manholes,  subways,  reservoirs,  piers, 
roads,  sidewalks,  etc. 

Blaw  Clamshell  Buckets  and 

Automatic  Cableway  Plants  for  dig- 
ging and  re-handling  earth,  sand, 
gravel,  coal,  ore,  limestone,  tin,  scrap- 
slag,  cinders,  fertilizers,  rock  products, 
etc. 

Prudential  Sectional  Steel 

BUILDINGSand"QUICKSET"STEEL 

Garages. 

Knox  Patented  Water  Cooled 

Doors.  Door  Frames,  Ports.  Bulkheads. 
Front  and  Back  Wall  Coolers.  Revers- 
ing Valves,  etc.,  for  Open  Hearth,  Glass 
and  Copper  Furnaces;  water-cooled 
standings,  Shields,  and  boshes  for  Sheet 
and   Tin   M'ils. 

FABRIC  ATEDSTEEL— Manufacturing 
plants,  bridges,  crane  runways,  trusses 

et< . 

TOWERS — for  supporting   high-tension 
transmission  lines. 

PLATK    WORK— Riveted    and    weldeJ 
■teel    plate    product!   <>f   every    desorip- 
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Your  Future 
Happiness  and  Hers 


are  clearly  reflected  in  the  mys- 
tic crystal.  After  you  have  re- 
placed the  old  crank  by  the 
MOTROLA,  the  enjoyment  of 
your  records  will  not  be  marred 
by  your  phonograph,  inoppor- 
tunely,  "running    down." 

The  MOTROLA  fits  any  pho- 
nograph, does  not  mar  the 
finest  cabinet,  and  is  positive  in 
its  operation. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate 

the  MOTROLA,  or  write  for  the 

nearest  dealer's  name. 

JONES-MOTROLA,  Inc. 

29  W.  35th  St.,  New  York 
57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
315  S.  B'way,  Los  Angeles 


Delicious  Muffins  %_/ 

For  Diabetics 

From  famous  HEPCO  Flour.  High 
per  cent  of  fats  and  protein — scarcely 
a  trace  of  starch. 

Ten  2c  stamps  will  bring  ^-pound  sample 
—  enough  for  a  heaping  plate  of  muffins  or 
gems.    Address 

Waukesha  Health  Products  Co. 

102  Spring  Drive,  Waukesha,  Wit. 

Ask  Your  Doctor 


Let  Cuticura  Be 

Your  Beauty  Doctor 

Soap.Oin  tment,Talcum,25c.every  where.  Forsaanples 
address:  Cuticura  Laboratories, Dept.  y,  Maiden,  Mail. 


Better  the  CooKing 


&£7iv  lessen  fhe  Work, 


mm 


Servant  Problem 
Solved 

National  Pressure  Cook- 
ers make  chicken,  ham, 
pork  and  beans,  cheaper 
cuts  of  meat,  etc.,  deli- 
ciously  tender  in  %  the 
usual  time. 

Beat  High  Cost 
of  Living 
Cook  a   whole  meal  at 
one  time  on  a  single   burner,  with    ,'i    the  fuel. 
Postal  card  brings  interesting  booklet. 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL  &  IRON  WORKS 
«47  Spring  Street,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


SCIENCE  r  AND  *  INVENTION  *  CONTINUED 


THE   MAN   BEHIND   THE   MINE 


THE  manufac hirer  who  desires  a  good 
location  has  his  choice  of  many.  He  is 
a  popular  citizen  and  may  even  make 
liis  own  terms.  But  he  who  desires  to 
engage  in  mining  must  do  so  on  the  par- 
ticular spot  where  the  ore  is  located;  nay, 
more — he  must  be  the  first  to  find  that  spot; 
and  many  there'  be  that  look  for  it  in  vain. 
The  man  who  looks  is  the  prospector;  he  is 
the  real  man  behind  the  mine.  Jack 
Mulholland,  writing  in  Tlie  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press  (San  Francisco),  thinks  that 
prospectors  are  not  appreciated  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  result  that  few  new 
mines  are  being  located  and  operated. 
The  genuine  prospector,  he  says — the  man 
with  ability  and  experience — is  one. of  the 
country's  greatest  assets,  and  .nothing 
should  be  spared  to  keep  him  on, the  job. 
The  men  who  originally  found  the  wealth 
that  has  raised  hundreds  from  poverty  to 
affluence  are  old  and  feeble  now — poorly 
clad,  ill-nourished.  Their  condition  is  no 
incentive  to  the  young  man  to  turn 
prospector;  and  jet  without  prospectors 
we  shall  have  no  more  mines.  Says  Mr. 
Mulholland: 

"The  prospector  is  the  man  who  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  large  produc- 
tion of  metals  from  the  numerous  mines 
which  are  in  operation  to-day.  Most  of 
the  mines  of  the  world  have  been  found  by 
the  hardy  pioneer ;  and  only  those  who  have 
been  actually  interested  in  this  kind  of 
work  can  realize  to  the  full  extent  what 
hardships  and  privations  must  be  endured 
if  the  prospector  Avishes  to  succeed.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  rough,  precipitous  ranges 
of  the  Western  States  or  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia.  Every  pound  of  pro- 
visions and  the  necessary  equipment, 
bedding,  etc.,  must  be  carried  on  his  back, 
tho  in  many  places  it  would  seem  impossi- 
ble 1o  be  able  to  navigate  without  any 
bundles;  but  those  obstacles  are  over- 
come, and  when  night  overtakes  him,  and 
lying  on  his  bed  of  boughs  before  a  roaring 
camp-fire  with  a  good  substantial  pipe  of 
tobacco,  the  prospector  is  generally  the 
most  contented  and  happiest  man  in  the 
world.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  a 
large  number  of  these  men  roaming 
around  in  various  districts,  and,  iii  fact, 
nearly  all  of  our  producing  mines  were 
found  at  that  time.  Altho  there  are  a 
large  number  of  new  shippers  on  our  list, 
on  investigating  we  find  that  they  are  old 
locations  now  being  newly  developed, 
thanks  to  the  advanced  price  of  metals 
and  the  great  demand  for  them  during  the 
war-period.  A  good  many  of  the  old  class 
of  prospectors  have  cashed  in  and  crossed 
the  divide,  but  there  are  still  quite  a  few 
left,  and  the  majority  of  those  have  quit  and 
are  seeking  an  easier  means  of  getting  their 
livelihood. 

"What  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
ones  who  have  failed  to  find  the  so-called 
bonanza?  A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  com- 
mon occurrence  and  an  easy  matter  to 
find  a  business  man  who  would  grub-stake  a 
prospector;  yet  to-day  T  doubt  if  you  could 
find  one  in  a  thousand  who  would  bo  will- 


ing to  give  back  a  small  amount  of  what  he 
has  gained  from  this  great  developed  in- 
dustry. The  Provincial  Government  of 
British  Columbia  has  decided  to  grant  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  aid  the  returned 
soldier  and  assist  him  financially  to  pros- 
pect. This  may  be  the  means  of  making 
a  few  more  discoveries.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  does.  But  it  is  funny  that  they  never 
thought  of  spending  a  little  of  that  money 
on  the  genuine  prospector,  the  man  who 
already  had  ten  or  fifteen  years'  hard- 
earned  experienee  and  was  forced  to  quit 
the  game  for  lack  of  support.  These  same 
men  are  t lie  country's  greatest  asset  and 
should  be  helped,  and  the  necessary  means 
should  be  provided  to  keep  them  in  the  hills. 
If  this  were  done  it  might  create  an  in- 
centive, or  awake  an  interest  in  the  gener- 
ation growing  up.  It  would  at  least  be 
easier  to  induce  them  to  get  in  and  take 
hold  and  continue  the  work  where  the  old- 
timer  leaves  off.  The  young  men  of  to- 
day are  just  as  good  as  the  old  pioneer 
was  at  their  time  of  life,  but  the  ambition 
for  that  kind  of  work  has  been  killed,  and 
the  public  in  general  is  to  blame  for  it. 
You  will  find  in  every  part  of  the  country 
men  who  are  old  and  feeble,  poorly  clad, 
and  in  many  cases  getting  barely  enough 
food  to  keep  them  alive.  Those  men  are 
the  ones  who  produced  the  great  mineral 
wealth  which  you  so  often  boast  about, 
and  of  which  you  see  an  evidence  here 
to-day — and  yet  you  wonder  why  the 
growing  generation  does  not  get  in  and 
follow  in  that  same  old-timer's  footsteps. 
The  life  of  a  mine  is  limited,  and  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  metals  to  be  able  to  fill 
the  great  demand,  new  mines  must  be 
found." 

Prospectors,  Mr.  Mulholland  reminds  us, 

are  seldom  men  with  capital,  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  capital  is  necessary   to   do  even 

preliminary    work    in    mine-development. 

There  are  only  rare  exceptions  where  the 

surface  croppings  are  rich  enough  to  allow 

the  prospector  to  take  out  and  ship  enough 

to  pay  development  expenses;  and  even  in 

such  a  case  there  is  no  trail  or  means  of 

transportation.     What  invariably  happens 

is   this:     the  prospector  being  unable  to 

obtain  assistance,  does  only  the  necessary 

work  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  law, 

and  the  property  lies  practically  idle  for 

many  years.     He  continues: 

"There  are  hundreds  of  this  kind  of 
group  throughout  the  Northwest,  and 
with  an  expenditure  of  sometimes  a  small 
amount  of  money,  a  good  many  of  those 
same  prospects  would  become  producing 
mines.  What  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
essential  needs  of  the  present  day  is  small 
development  syndicates.  This  in  my  esti- 
mation is  one  of  the  greatest  money- 
making  schemes.  For  instance,  options 
could  be  obtained  on  two  or  more  promising 
prospects,  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
them  so  that  they  would  be  considered  in 
fit  shape  to  turn  over  to  the  larger  mining 
corporations,  who  are  nearly  always  looking 
for  a  developed  prospect.  This  would  be  a 
snap  for  business  men  who  are  well  able 
to  put  up  a  few  thousand  dollars  apiece; 
and  by  employing  a  good,  practical,  and 
competent  man  to  handle  and  take  charge 
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Costs  were  not  subject  to  "conditions." 
There  was  no  guess  work! 

Delays  were  prevented  by  complete 
delivery  of  all  material — in  one  shipment ! 

The  eighty-two  Minter  Homes  were 
erected  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  at  a 
saving  of  one-fourth  the  usual  cost  of 
building  and  three-fourths  the  time. 

The  Reynolds  operation  is  just  one  of 
many  instances  in  which  Minter  Fab- 
rication has  overcome  difficulties  and 
solved  building  problems. 


Solve  the  Building-  Problem 


Being  90%  constructed  at  our  factories  in 
standard  built  up,  interchangeable  units,  Minter 
Homes  can  be  quickly  erected! 

Financial  institutions  all  over  the  country  have 
loaned  money  on  Minter  Homes — and  they  pass 
the  most  rigid  building  codes.  Thus  it  goes 
without  saying  that  Minter  Homes  are  high 
grade  permanent  Homes — not  "portable''  or 
"kuocked-down." 

There  are  seventy  styles  of  Minter  Homes. 

Base  your  building  operation  on  known  costs 
and   certain    delivery   Of  materials. 

Our  Housing  Engineers  will  gladly  show  yon 
how  Minter  Homes  can  meet  your  requirements, 
if  von  will  write,  giving  the  number  Of  houses 
you  wish,  and  your  probable  expenditure. 


NKW  YORK  CITY 
Fifth  Avenue  Build'rig 
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The  Bessemer  Limestone  and  Cemenl  Companj 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  axe  creeling  at  Walford,  I':  . 
twenty-four  MlNTER  HOMES. 

Warren  Building  and  Investment  Companj  of 
Warren,  Ohio,  are  erecting  twenty  Minter  11<>\i,  - 

The  Oliver  Chilleil  Blow  Works  have  erected 
eighteen  MlNTER  Homes  at   South  Bend,   lnd. 

Graham,  Anderson,  Probst  &  White  have  erected 
ten  Minter  Homes  for  Marshall  Field  Companj 
.it  /ion  City,  111. 

The  Bedford  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  of  Rich- 
mond, Va..  are  erecting  twelve  MlNTER  HOMES  at 
their  plant   at    Big  Island,  Va. 

The  Columbia  Land  Company  arc  erecting  fifty- 
nine  Minter  Homes  at  Maasillon,  Ohio. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Association  Building 
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Keeping  the  World's 
Traffic  Moving 

THE  contribution  of  Fairbanks-Morse 
to    the    development    of    America's 
railways  has  been  no  small  one. 

Wherever  these  steel  highways  have  pene- 
trated, you  will  find  railway*  equipment 
manufactured  by*  Fairbanks-Morse  help- 
ing to  keep  the  world's  traffic  moving. 

Our  Sheffield  Motor  Cars  patrol  many* 
thousands  of  miles  of  track  through- 
out the  world.  Pumps  made  by  us 
supply  •Oast  quantities  of  water  for 
railroad  use.  And  Coaling  Stations 
designed,  built  and  equipped  by 
Fairbanks-Morse  furnish  fuel  for 
locomotives  all  over  America. 

Dependability  in  products  for  railroad 
use  is  a  primary  requisite.  All 
Fairbanks-Morse  railway  equipment  is  built 
up  to  the  standard  of  which  the  Quality* 
Seal  of  this  organization  is  the  index. 

Our  products  include  Fairbanks  Scales — 
oil  engines — pumps — electric  motors  and 
generators — railway  appliances  and  coaling 
stations — farm  pow"er  machinery),  such  as 
"Z"engines,  lighting  plants,  water  systems. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 

World  wide  distribution  through  our  own 
branches  and  representatives. 
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of  the  work,  the  possibility  of  failures  would 
be  eliminated. 

"Prospecting  in  the  developed  or  more 
settled  regions  is  far  more  expensive  for  the 
present-day  prospector.  The  higher  alti- 
tude where  the  formation  was  practically 
exposed  was  examined  in  most  places  by 
the  old-timer,  who  naturally  looked  for 
minerals  in  the  places  where  they  were 
easiest  found.  The  lower  altitude,  which  is 
generally  covered  by  deep  wash  and  heavy 
timber,  has  to  be  prospected  by  pick  and 
shovel,  which  means  time  and  labor  and  is 
very  often  disappointing.  There  are  a 
good  many  ways  and  means  of  assisting  and 
encouraging  the  prospector,  and  there 
should  also  be  a  free  system  of  schooling 
through  the  winter  months.  Literature  on 
practical  mineralogy  and  geology  should  be 
published  in  a  more  simple  form  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  beginner.  All  the 
present  literature,  some  of  which  is  called 
'prospector's  handbooks,'  is  utterly  useless, 
unless  the  prospector  should  happen  to  be  a 
college  graduate.  It  always  seemed  to  me 
that  those  books  were  written  by  pro- 
tVssional  men  who  knew  but  little  on  the 
subject,  but  by  using  such  jaw-breaking  and 
fictitious  names  they  expected  the  general 
public  to  give  them  credit  for  being  mining 
wizards." 


ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  MOVIES 

/'T>HE  moving  picture  is  not  the  result 
-■■  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  principle. 
It  is  dependent  largely  on  two  things — the 
celluloid  film  and  the  electric  light.  Elec- 
tricity is  used  very  widely  in  the  picture 
studio,  we  are  told  by  H.  F.  O'Brien, 
wiiting  in  The  Electric  Journal.  The 
modern  studio  comprises  different  depart- 
ments, each  with  its  own  particular  task, 
and  practically  every  one  uses  electricity 
in  its  work.  In  the  laboratory  electricity 
is  used  for  heating  tanks  filled  with  solu- 
tions used  in  developing;  it  furnishes  light 
and  power  for  the  printing-machines,  runs 
the  motors  on  the  perforators,  polishers, 
drying  drums,  and  ventilating  fans.  Elec- 
tricity drives  the  wood-working  machines 
in  the  carpenter-shops.    The  writer  goes  on: 

"Every  large  studio  has  its  blacksmith- 
shop,  garage,  and  machine-shop  where 
electricity  furnishes  motive  power.  There 
are  also  the  projection-rooms,  where  the 
film  is  shown  several  times  before  it  is 
finally  edited  and  completed.  Each  of 
these  is  a  miniature  theater.  GeneraUy, 
one  of  these  rooms  is  nicely  fitted  up ;  for  it 
u  here  that  the  final  runs  are  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  officials,  directors,  camera 
men,  and  the  stars  who  took  the  leading 
roles. 

"The  stages  proper  are  of  one  of  three 
different  varieties — either  open  air,  glass, 
or  enclosed,  the  most  recent  trend  being 
toward  the  closed  stage,  which  excludes 
practically  all  sunlight.  One  of  the  largest 
West  coast  studios  started  out  to  use  open 
and  glass  stages  exclusively.  They  now 
have  one  glass-covered  stage,  no  open 
stages,  five  enclosed  stages,  and  are  building 
their  new  stage  125  by  300  feet  entirely 
enclosed. 

"The  illumination  of  the  'sets,'  as  the 
stage  settings  are  called,  is  an  interesting 
problem.     It   is    seldom    that    sunlight    is 


After  1 0  Days 

Your  teeth  may  also  glisten 

All  statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 


Millions  of  teeth  now  glisten  as  they  have 
not  done  before.    You  see  them  everywhere. 

A  new  method  of  teeth  cleaning  has, 
in  late  years,  come  into  very  wide  use. 
Thousands  of  dentists  are  urging  it.  Multi- 
tudes of  people  have  proved  it  and  adopted 
it.  And  every  person  is  now  offered  a  free 
ten-day  test. 

To  combat  the  film 

The  purpose  is  to  combat  the  film  which 
causes  most  tooth  troubles.  Film  is 
that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It  clings  to 
teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays.  In  the 
months  between  your  dental  cleanings  it 
may  do  a  ceaseless  damage. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact 
with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 


Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Very  few   escape 

Very  few  people  have  escaped  some 
of  these  tooth  troubles,  despite  the  daily 
brushing.  The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does 
not  dissolve  film,  so  the  tooth  brush  has 
left  much  of  it  intact. 


Dental  research  has  for  many  years 
sought  a  way  to  fight  this  film,  and  the 
way  has  now  been  found.  Many  clinical 
tests  have  amply  proved  its  efficiency. 
And  now  leading  dentists  everywhere  are 
urging  its  adoption. 

The  method  is  embodied  in  a  denti- 
frice called  Pepsodent.  And  millions  of 
people  are  now  enjoying  its  benefits. 


Sent  to  anyone  who  asks 


teeth.  But  now  a  harmless  activating 
method  enables  us  to  constantly  fight  the 
film-coat  in  this  way. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat 
disappears. 

Do  this  now,  for  few  things  are  more 
important.  The  results  may  be  life- 
long in  extent.  Cut  out  the  coupon  so 
you  won't  forget. 


The  Pepsodent  results  are  quick  and 
apparent.  Everyone  who  sees  them  will 
desire  them.  So,  to  spread  the  facts,  a 
10-Day  Tube  is  sent  to  anyone  who  asks. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  al- 
buminous matter.  The  object  of  Pepso- 
dent is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  day  by  day 
combat  it. 

A  new  discovery  has  made  pepsin 
possible.  Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and 
the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the 

^■^^    ^IMiBHBMBB         PAT.  OFF.       | 
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The  Nezv-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites.     Now    advised    by    leading      I } 

dentists   everywhere   and   supplied     , 

by  all  druggists  in  large  tubes.  o3?ZZ3ZS7i2^ 
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10-Day  Tube    Free  *'  i 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY,  ' 

Dept.  695,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave .,  | 

Chicago,  III. 

Mail    10-Day    Tube    of   Pepsodent  to       ' 


) 
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Factory-Built  Houses  Erected 
In  Less  Than  48  Hours 


Are  you  urgently  in  need  of  moderately  priced  homes  for 
your  employes?  A  small  group  of  your  own  laborers  can 
erect  a  four-room  "Circle-A"  House  in  less  than  two  days. 
And  we  are  equipped  to  ship  you  as  many  of  these  dura- 
bly built  structures  as  you  want  —  one,  ten,  fifty,  a  hundred, 
or  more. 

"Circle-A"  Houses  are  designed  by  engineers  and  built  by 
skilled  workers.  Every  detail  of  construction  is  factory- 
finished — finished  perfectly,  finished  with  mathematical 
accuracy.  This  includes  painting,  hardware  attachments, 
flooring,  interior  plaster  walls  and  ceilings,  doors  and  win- 
dows, even  the  shingles  on  the  roof. 

"Circle-A"  Construction  is  unit  construction,  requiring  no 
elaborate  erection  diagrams  or  small  parts.  Each  unit  is 
interchangeable,  is  uniformly  three  feet  wide  and  is  easily 
handled  by  two  men.  Erection  is  simply  a  matter  of  bolt- 
ing the  units  together. 

And,  due  to  the  tested  stability  and  thorough  insulation  of 
each  unit  before  it  leaves  the  factory,  "Circle-A"  Houses  are 
permanent;  year  after  year,  they  staunchly  resist  heat,  cold 
and  storm.  For  information  regarding  other  pronounced 
superiorities  of  "Circle-A"  Construction,  including  98%  sal- 
vage value,  write  or  wire  "Interested"  to  the  nearest  of 
The  Alexander  Lumber  Company's  offices  listed  below. 


THE  ALEXANDER   LUMBER   COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  Monroe  Bldg.;  NEW  YORK,  Postal  Tel.  Bldg.;  FORT  WORTH,  Texas 

©"CIRCLE-A"® 

< All  construction  fully  covered  by  U.  S.  Patents) 

INTERCHANGEABLE  UNIT  BUILDINGS 


the  only  light  used,  even  in  Southern 
California.  Sometimes  (here  is  a  combina- 
tion of  sunlight  with  artificial  light,  but 
obviously  on  the  enclosed  or  'dark'  stages 
all  the  illumination  is  artificial.  This 
may  seem  extravagant  to  those  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  industry,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  the  use  of  sunlight  alone 
gives  a  very  Hat  picture,  and.  unless  handled 
skilfully,  may  produce  some  annoying  re- 
sults in  changing  shadows.  There  are  two 
principal  classes  of  artificial  light,  the 
'hard'  and  the  'soft.'  The  soft  lights  are 
obtained  largely  from  Cooper-Hewitt  mer- 
cury vapor  tubes,  while  the  carbon  arc 
gives  the  intense  light  needed  to  develop  the 
high  lights  and  accentuate  any  particular 
feature. 

"'Considerable  skill  is  required  to  secure 
the  proper  illumirfation  of  the  'set,'  for 
the  theatergoing  public  have  been  educated 
to  expect  excellent  results,  and  mediocre 
photography  is  not  tolerated.  You  can 
imagine  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  securing  the  proper  illumination  if  you 
will  consider — first,  that  all  of  the  numer- 
ous lamps  used  must  be  placed  entirely 
out  of  the  camera's  range.  Secondly,  no 
conflicting  shadows  can  appear.  This  alone 
is  a  problem.  Thirdly,  unless  proper 
'back-lighting'  is  used  the  background  of 
the  picture  will  appear  very  flat  and  spoil 
your  conception  of  the  depth  of  the  room. 
Fourthly,  it  must  be  possible  to  synchron- 
ize all  of  the  lighting  effects  with  the 
action  of  the  picture 

"Ordinary  illumination  would  fall  very 
Mat  in  the  movies;  for  example,  a  man 
enters  a  darkened  room  in  a  night  scene  and 
lights  a  cigaret.  You  see  him  strike  the 
match  and  hold  the  light  to  his  cigaret, 
his  whole  face  is  illuminated  by  the  glowing 
'match,'  just  as  it  would  appear  to  the  eye 
under  normal  conditions,  but  if  the  ordi- 
nary match  was  employed  in  the  picture  it 
would  appear  as  a  gray  haze  only,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  specially  constructed 
miniature  arc  from  which  the  cigaret  is 
lighted. 

"The  lighting  load  at  a  large  studio 
reaches  considerable  proportions  at  times. 
...  At  the  larger  studios  there  are  from 
six  to  twenty-five  separate  companies 
'shooting'  at  the  same  time." 

Mr.  O'Brien  describes  some  novel  sys- 
tems of  wiring  stages  that  have  been 
installed  at  studios  to  place  the  lighting  of 
an  entire  set  under  the  immediate  control 
of  one  person.  Such  a  system  enables  the 
director  to  secure  any  lighting  effect  de- 
sired. Two  studios  employ  electrically 
operated  switches  by  which  either  one  or  all 
of  the  lights  can  be  controlled  by  a  single 
button.  In  most  studios,  however,  'loca- 
tion switchboards'  using  knife  switches  arc 
employed  for  this  purpose.     He  goes  on: 

"Voltage  regulation  is  one  of  the  principal 
problems  at  a  motion-picture  studio.  Both 
carbon  arc  and  the  Cooper- Hewitt  lamps 
are  susceptible  to  voltage  variation,  and  it 
is  surprizing  to  find  what  disastrous  results 
in  photography  can  be  obtained  if  the 
camera  happens  to  synchronize  with  the 
variations  for  a  while  and  then  'get  out 
of  step.'  Many  thousands  of  feet  of  film 
have  been  ruined  on  this  account.   ..... 

"The  motion-picture  studio  is  not  the 
most     desirable     load     from     the     power 
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There  Are  Dividends  in  the  Air 

CTEAM  and  electricity,  when  harnessed  and  put  to  work,  will  do  man's  work. 

Th<  y  pull  heavy  trains,  those  shuttles  of  commerce  that  go  roaring  across  rhe 
land.  They  weave  into  our  national  life  profits  and  comforts  undreamed  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.    Truly,  steam  and  electricity  are  the  wonders  of  the  age. 

But  no  less  wonderful  is  air,  and  what  air,  properly  controlled,  will  do.  It  will 
do  certain  kinds  of  work  more  quickly,  more  efficiently,  and  more  economically 
than  any  other  known  agent.     Air  will  actually  pay  dividends. 


Correct  Heating  and  Ventilating  of 
Railroad  Roundhouses  Pays  Dividends 

There  was  a  t.me 
when  ice-coated  loco- 
motives were  thawed 
out  by  heat  from  steam 
coils.  It  took  many 
hours  to  melt  the 
heavy  ice  accumula- 
tions and  to  soften  the 

congealed  oil  and  grease.  Dense  clouds  of  vapor  from 
the  thawing  moguls  filled  the  roundhouse.  Men  could 
not  see  to  work.  Serious  accidents  were  frequent; 
expensive  delays  to  train  schedules  were  many.  An 
Eastern  trunk  line  installed  a  Sturtevant  Heating 
and  Ventilating  System.  It  solved  three  problems 
in  this  roundhouse — heat,  ventilation,  moisture  ab- 
sorption.     Heated    dry    air   driven    by  a    Sturtevant 

Fan  is  carried  around 
in  underground  ducts 
and  brought  into  the 
engine  pit.  This  hot, 
dry  air  thaws  the  ice 
and  quickly  carries  away 
the  moisture.  T.oday 
heavily  ice-encrusted 
locomotives  can  be 
thawed  out  in  two  hours 
and  be  on  their  way  to 
earn  dividends  for  the 
railroad. 


How  Sturtevant  Apparatus  Makes 
Railroad  Tunnels  Safe 

Positive  ventilation  of  rail- 
road tunnels  is  absolutely 
vital.  In  poorly  ventilated 
tunnels,  smoke  and  gas  from 
the  locomotive  drift  back  in- 
to coaches  and  engine  cab 
and  often  cause  loss  of  life. 
Engine    crews   have    been 

known  to  be  asphyxiated  by  the  smoke  and  poison- 
ous gas  fumes  from  their  engines.  Sturtevant  has 
installed,  in  many  tunnels  throughout  this  country, 
highly  efficient  ventilation  systems.  By  this  sys- 
tem an  induced  driught  of  air  at  the  portal  of  the 
tunnel  travels  ahe<;d  of  the  entering  train.  All 
smoke  and  gas  are  carried  '  far  ahead  of  the 
engine.  Thus  passengers  and  engine  crew  are  free 
from  the    menace  of  dangerous  gas.      If  the  tunnel 

is  on  a  grade,  the  ventilating 
system  is  shut  off*  when  the 
train  comes  down  the  grade; 
for  there  is  little  smoke  and 
gas  when  the  engine  is  coast- 
ing. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
ways  Sturtevant  puts  air  to 
work. 


Your  business  may  be  paying  dividends.  Perhaps  it  could  be  made  to  pay  still  better  if 
production  costs  could  be  lowered.  Tell  us  about  your  processes.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
a  bulletin  covering  in  detail  the  particular  Sturtevant  equipment  that  can  put  an  to  work  for 
you.  For  three  generations  Sturtevant  has  been  building  apparatus  that  purs  air  to  work. 
All  this  experience,  both  engineering  and  manufacturing,  is  at  the  command  of  its  engineers. 
If  you  wish  it,  a  Sturtevant  representative  will  visit  you  at  your  plant.      Address 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY 

HUGENE  N.   FOSS,  President 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

or  one  of  the  folloxLittg  24  branch  offices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


.A-'..,,..,,  na. 
b'j.^un,  ftlass. 
Butialo,  N.  V, 
Chicago,  III. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Oallas,  Tex 


306  Walton  Dldg. 

555  Jonn  Haneu-k  Bl.lg. 

i  Jl  Bedford  Ave,  Nye  Park 

530  S.  Clinton  St. 

004  Provident  Bank  Bldg. 

:«0  Guardian  Bldg. 

3411  Knight  St 


Detroit,  Mich.  106  Marquette  Bldg. 

Hartford,  Conn.         86  Pearl  Si. 
Kansas  City,  M>>.       112  Reliance  Bldg. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  801  Mi-trop.  Life  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y.       52  Vanderbilt  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.        185  N.  3rd  St 


Pittsburgh,  Pa,  71  1  Park  Hl<ig. 

Rochester,  N.  V.  1108  Granite  Bldg. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  2086  Kv.  Kxchang)   Bldg. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah    Walker  Bank  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  76S)  Moaadnock  B 

Seattle,  Wash.  1184  Henry  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.  C.  1006  Loan  A  Trusi  Bldg. 


WinnipeTManUo,.:  Re.iance^uKnent  Co.,  Ltd.,  .14  So  .  „tf   Btec.        Gait,  Ontario        Montreal.  404  New  Birk,  Bid..         Toronto.  ,10  LuMd«,  Bldg 

Sturtevant  Engineering  Company,  London 
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The  New 

Connecticut 

Toggle  Switch 


Meets  Every  Touring  Need 

THE  level  stretch  invites  speed. 
Rough  spots  call  for  instant  pickup. 
Steep  going  demands  power.  At  every 
step  Connecticut  completely  satisfies. 
It  meets  any  speed  requirement.  It 
gives  an  unrestricted  spark  for  pickup. 
It  gives  its  hottest  spark  under  heavy 
load  conditions. 

The  automatic  Switch  permits  it  thus 
mpletely  to  fulfill  all  requirements. 


CO 


CONNECTICUT  JitS  COMPANY 

Meriden  Conuecticut 
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company's  view-point.  The  load  factor  is 
quite  low,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of 
transformers  and  induction  motors  that 
often  run  at  very  light  loads  for  consider- 
able periods.  On  the  other  hand  the 
studios  use  considerable  quantities  of  light 
and  power,  the  bills  at  the  larger  studios 
averaging  almost  $1,000  per  month,  light 
and  power  dividing  the  honors  almost 
equally 

"When  a  movie  company  leave  the 
studio  to  go  out  on  'location,'  they  gener- 
ally provide  some  means  of  obtaining  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  electric  power  to 
illuminate  the  scene  of  action.  Southern 
California  is  covered  with  a  network  of 
power  -  transmission  lines.  It  is  also  a 
remarkable  fact  that  in  Los  Angeles  County 
may  be  found  every  kind  of  an  exterior 
setting  from  a  New  England  home  to  a 
Japanese  abode.  The  natural  scenery-  pro- 
vides everything  that  romance  and  drama 
could  demand.  The  ocean,  the  mountains 
with  their  snow-capped  peaks,  the  sun- 
baked desert,  and  beautiful  valleys  can  all 
be  reached  in  two  hours'  run  by  auto. 

"Because  of  these  favorable  circum- 
stances, some  of  the  studios  have  portable 
motor-generator  sets  mounted  on  trailers, 
so  they  can  easily  be  transported  to  the 
locations.  These  portable  sets  are  com- 
plete with  both  alternating-current  and 
direct-current  switchboards  and  the  2,200- 
volt  motor  is  run  directly  off  the  nearest 
2,200-volt  line. 

"Where  there  is  no  power-line  handy  or 
where  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient direct-current  they  take  along  a 
portable  engine-driven  set  and  generate 
direct  current  on  the  location.  These 
engine-driven  sets  have  been  sent  as  far 
away  as  Montana,  and  one  company  is  ex- 
pecting to  take  two  of  them  to  Europe  in 
May.  Both  the  portable  engine-driven 
and  motor-generator  sets  have  been  built 
in  capacities  up  to  one  hundred  kilowatts, 
and  the  three-unit  idea  has  been  carried 
out  in  these  equipments,  because  of  the 
advantages  of  using  two  generators. 

"All  of  the  studios  are  giving  consider- 
able care  and  attention  to  the  design  of 
their  substations  and  the  installation  of 
their  electrical  equipment,  for  continuity 
of  service  is  most  important.  .  .  .  The 
studios  deserve  much  credit  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  observed  the  various 
code  rulings  as  well  as  the  rulings  of  the 
California  State  Accident  Industrial  Com- 
mission. Viewed  from  the  standpoints  of 
good  engineering,  neatness,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  hazards,  their  substation  installa- 
tions and  distribution  systems  are  not 
equaled  or  surpassed  by  many  other  large 
industrial  concerns,  and  many  smaller  ones 
could  profit  by  their  good  example. 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  develop- 
ments will  be  witnessed  in  the  motion- 
picture  industry,  but  even  the  seventeen 
thousand  odd  motion-picture  theaters  in 
the  United  States  are  not  the  only  market 
for  the  output  of  our  studios.  American 
films  are  much  in  demand  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. During  the  next  few  years  we  will 
witness  wonderful  developments  in  the  use 
of  motion-picture  films  for  industrial  ex- 
ploitation, commercial  education,  general 
publicity,  advertising,  and  selling.  Ex- 
periments are  being  carried  on  in  Los 
Angeles  at  present  that  indicate  that  color 
photography  may  soon  be  a  commercial 
possibility.  We  will  see  more  general  use 
of  the  rapid-speed  camera  for  analyzing 
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Are  you  Sure  the  Bearings 
**  on  your  car  are  being 
properly  lubricated  ? 


The  Tremendous  Pressure  of  the 
ALEMITE  Compressor 

Cleans— then  Lubricates 

Simply  snap  the  coupling  onto  the 
Alemite   ball-check  bearing  nipple 
and  turn  the  handle.   No  fuss,  no 
muss  or  uncertainty. 


BASSICK  SERVICE 

The  following  Distributing  Stations  are  in 
charge  of  Service  and  Retail  Sales  in  their 
respective  territories. 

Dealers,  Garagemen  and  Car  Owners 

are  asked  to  write  to  their  nearest  station. 

Address  Alemite  Lubricator  Co. 

at  the  address  given 

BALTIMORE.  MD..  106  W.  Mt.  Royal  Avenue. 
BOSTON.  MASS.,  859  Boylston  Street. 
BRIDGEPORT.  CONN.,  306  Professional  Building. 
BUFFALO,  N.  V.,  906  Main  Street. 
BUTTE.  MONT..  66  W.  Granite  Street. 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  197  King  Street. 
CHICAGO.  ILL.,  2641  South  Michigan  Avenue. 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  4612  Euclid  Avenue. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS,  408  South  Ervay  Street. 
DENVER.  COLO.,  1240  Lincoln  Street. 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  23-26  Hancock,  West. 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  1727  W.  Grand  Avenue. 
FARGO.  N.  D.,  4th  Street  at  N.  P.  Avenue. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  1005K  North  Meridian  St. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  904  Main  Street. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  1506  McGee Street. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  1138  South  Figueroa  St. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY.,  643  South  3rd  Street. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,   471  Broadway. 
NEWARK,  N.  J..  217M  Halsey  Street. 
NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.,  740  Carondelet  Street. 
OMAHA,  NEB.,  2864-66  Farnam  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  824  N.  Broad  Street. 
PORTLAND,  ORE.,  10th  and  Oak  Street. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO..  3132  Locust  Street. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN..  231 -35th  West  9th  Street. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  32-34  S.  W.  Temple  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  624  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
SEATTLE,  WASH.,  312  East  Pike  Street. 
SPOKANE,  WASH..  1124  Sprague  Avenue. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  47  Hillman  Street. 
TORONTO,  CAN.,  John  Miilen  &  Son,  Ltd., 

63-57  Adelaide  Street,  West. 
MONTREAL,  CAN.,  John  Miilen  &  Son.  Ltd., 

321  St.  James  Street. 
CALGARY,  ALBERTA,  CAN.,  Alemite  Lumber  Co. 

of  Canada  N.  W.  615-21  First  Street  West. 


MOST  every   motorist   takes 
good  care  to  keep  the  tires 
of  his  car  correctly  inflated. 

He  is  watchful  to  maintain  the 
water  level  in  his  radiator.  He 
is  methodical  in  his  habits  of 
replenishing  the  oil  in  the  crank 
case.  He  keeps  the  fuel  tank 
filled. 

*      *      *      * 

BUT  if  you  question  forty  car 
owners  regarding  the  lubri- 
cation of  the  other  24  to  45 
bearings,  scarcely  five  out  of  the 
forty  can  positively  vouch  for 
the  effectiveness  of  their  lubri- 
cation system. 

The  reason  is  that  neither  grease, 
nor  oil-cup  methods  are  positive; 
that  they  are  so  mussy  and  inef- 
fectual that  many  car  owners  neg- 
lect lubrication  rather  than  muss 
with  cups  and  dabble  with  grease. 


ufacturers  of  motor  vehicles 
have  adopted  it  as  standard 
equipment  for  the  same  reasons. 

Positive,  quick,  easy  and  muss- 
less,  it  has  taken  all  the  guess- 
work and  uncertainty  out  of 
automotive  lubrication. 


*      * 


* 


* 


* 


REGULAR  lubrication  of  an 
automobile's   bearings  and 
wearing  surfaces  is  essential 
to   its    easy-riding   performance 
and  long  life. 

Neglect  of  lubrication  is  the 
cause  of  worn  out  bearings;  and 
of  more  rattles,  squeaks  and  re- 
pairs than  any  other  single  cause. 

Thousands  of  motorists  have 
installed  the  modern  Bassick 
ALEMITE  High  Pressure  Lubri- 
cating System  on  their  automo- 
biles because  of  its  simplicity, 
thoroughness  and  freedom  from 
drudgery. 

Over  one  hundred  leading  man- 


ITS  High  Pressure  Compressor 
insures  clean,  grit-free  bear- 
ings. Its  patented  ball-check 
nipples,  with  dust  caps,  protect 
every  bearing  from  the  dust  of 
the  road,  and  make  the  complete 
lubrication  of  a  car  a  job  of 
from  15  to  25  minutes  —  instead 
of  a  morning's  drudgery  by  the 
"grease-cup"  method. 

Simply  snap  the  flexible  steel 
hose  coupling  onto  bearings  fit- 
ted with  ALEMITE  ball-check 
nipples  (which  replace  the  old- 
style  grease  cups)  and  give  a 
turn  of  the  Compressor. 

The  old  grit-laden  grease  is 
forced  out — an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  lubricant  is  forced  in. 
A  turn  of  the  handle  is  all  the 
effort  required. 


*      * 


# 


THE  Bassick  ALEMITE  High 
Pressure  Lubricating  System, 
complete  with  ball -check 
nipples  and  extensions  to  inac- 
cessible parts,  may  be  easily 
installed  on  any  make  or  model 
Passenger  Car,  Truck  or  Tractor. 

Send  for  booklet  "Lubrication" 
giving  the  important  facts  about 
lubrication  and  the  Bassick 
ALEMITE  High  Pressure  Lubri- 
cating System  which  every 
motorist  should  know. 


THE  BASSICK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

365  Wert  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


BASSICK 


F  pAUCars,Trucks 

Lubricating  *  SyTrem     J  an  J  TiaCtOrS  'M  lTlodeh 


Tht  AlemiK  Sjltem 
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Fyrac  spark  plug  is  a  little  thing,  but  its  job 
is  big.  Its  job  is  to  explode  gasoline  960 
times  a  minute,  each  explosion  striking  the 
plug  with  the  strength  of  70  pounds. 

It  is  easy  for  Fyrac  to  ignite  instantly  despite 
this  shock  of  33  tons  a  minute,  because 
durability  is  built  into  Fyrac's  porcelain 
insulator,  the  furnace-tested  insulator. 

Heat-tested  and  air-tested  in  the  factory, 
work-tested  and  time-tested  on  the  road, 
Fyrac  is  the  plug  of  fire  and  action,  of  all-round 
durability  and  one  inch  firing  surface — Fyrac. 

FYRAC  MANUFACTURING  CO. ,<%•/£ ford,  III. 

Export  Department,  Werner  &  Butts,  336  Whitehall  Bldg.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Canadian  Department,  Campbell  Agencies,  350  McKinnon  Bldg. ,  Toronto,  Canada 


IkimbL 


SparkVHJGS 


ONE  INCH  FIRING  SURFACE 

This  shows  the  central  eleftrode,  from  whose 
one  inch  firing  surface  sparks  leap  the  gap  to 
the  stout  right  and  left  wires,  made  to  live 
long.  One  inch  firing  surface  insures  reliable 
power,  and  prevents  gasoline-formed  carbon. 
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motion  and  increasing  human  efficiency. 
The  present  developments  in  portable  pro- 
jectors indicate  a  more  general  use  of  films 
for  varied  purposes.  Certainly  much  can 
be  reasonably  expected  and  the  outlook  is 
most  promising." 


CENTENARIAN   SHIPS? 

THE  recent  assertion,  in  an  advertise- 
ment, that  "big  ships  live  a  hundred 
years,"  with  an  accompanying  explanation, 
of  course,  not  unfavorable  to  the  product 
or  material  advertised,  displeased  The 
Pacific.  Marine  Review  (San  Francisco). 
Publicity  material  of  this  kind  is  not 
authoritative,  but  that  the  advertiser 
should  expect  to  "put  over"  a  statement 
of  this  kind  does  not  argue  well,  the  editor 
thinks,  for  a  high  estimate  of  his  readers' 
intelligence.  And  people  who  really  think, 
or  are  capable  of  being  told  without  protest. 
that  a  big  ship,  or  a  small  one,  for  that 
matter,  really  lasts  a  hundred  years,  need 
education.  The  Review,  therefore,  indulges 
in  some  preliminary  instruction  which  we 
reprint  below  in  the  fear  that  otherwise  it 
may  fail  to  reach  some  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  Says  the  editor  of  the  paper 
named  above: 

"The  corporation  whose  advertisement 
this  was  is  well  known  in  its  field;  it  makes 
a  standard  product;  presumably  its  adver- 
tising is  in  charge  of  a  competent  agency; 
the  copy  of  this  advertisement  must  have 
passed  the  scrutiny  of  many  men  before  it 
finally  was  approved  and  published.  In 
this  there  is  cause  for  grave  concern. 
Doubtless,  many  shipowners  and  ship- 
builders of  the  United  States  would  be 
most  pleased  to  learn  just  why  the  big 
ship  does  last  a  hundred  years;  rather,  they 
would  pay  millions  to  be  taught  how  to  make 
the  ship  endure  for  a  century — a  steel, 
oceangoing  vessel  such  as  was  depicted  in 
the  drawing  in  question.  But,  irony  aside, 
in  all  this  there  is  cause  for  grave,  concern. 

"What  prospects  are  there  of  the  United 
States  giving  adequate  support  and  proper 
laws  to  the  American  merchant  marine 
when  the  people  of  the  inland  country  (or 
even  a  considerable  number  of  them) 
believe  that  in  reality  the  ocean  vessel  does 
continue  in  service  for  a  century?  What 
prospects  are  there  of  shipowners  being 
permitted  to  write  off  values  for  replace- 
ments, values  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
for  depreciation,  and  the  great  difference 
between  war  and  postwar  values?" 

These  questions,  the  editorial  writer  goes 
on,  merely  point  to  one  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem. There  are  scores  of  angles  no  less 
important.  The  plain  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  he  asserts,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
states  are  not  ship-minded;  and  the  im- 
mediate necessity  of  education  to  make 
them  ship-minded  is  vital.     He  continues: 

"There  has  been  much  discussion  of 
educating  the  people  in  regard  to  the  mer- 
chant marine;  almost  uniformly,  however, 
plans  for  such  a  program  have  been  based 
on  a  wider  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
things  maritime  than  the  people  actually 
possess.     The  great  majority  of  the  present 


Direct    Name 
Filing  System 


Make  this  test  in  your 
filing  department 


TTOLD  a  watch  on  your  file  clerk 
**  the  next  time  you  ask  for  a 
letter.  Make  several  tests — then 
strike  an  average. 

If  the  average  time  required  to  pro- 
duce a  letter  is  more  than  ten 
seconds,  then  your  filing  department 
needs  immediate  attention. 

By  actual  time-tests  conducted  in 
offices  throughout  the  country  the 
"Y  and  E"  Direct  Name  Filing 
System  has  reduced  filing  or  finding 
time  to  less  than  ten  seconds. 

A  "Y  and  E"  System  Service  man 
can  show  you  in  a  few  moments  how 
to  bring  your  filing  department  up 
to  this  standard.  Send  for  him  today. 


Write  on  your  business  letterhead  for 
our  illustrated  booklet — "Finding  and 
Filing  in  less  than  Ten   Seconds." 


\AWMANANpfRBE  M  FG.©. 

Filing  System  Service,  Equipment  and  Supplies. 

734  St.  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Branches,  Agents  or  Dealers 
in  all  principal  cities. 

In  Canada:     The  Office  Specialty  tJWfg.   Co.,  Ltd., 
Newmarket,  Ont. 


Five  seconds  is  the  time  required 

to  produce  a  letter  in  tkis 

Chicago  office 
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population  of  the  United  States  have  prac- 
tically no  mental  connection  with  mari- 
time affairs.  A  large  proportion  have 
never  even  seen  the  ocean,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
vast  majority  a  great  deal  of  ocean  wisdom 
before  we  can  expect  any  appreciation  of 
the  most  elementary  problems  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

"What  is  needed,  far  more  than  propa- 
ganda directed  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  any  specific  policy,  is  education  in  the 
fundamentals  of  things  maritime.  Before 
our  ship  -  builders  and  shipowners  can 
succeed  in  interesting  the  public  in  the 
formation  of  a  merchant-marine  policy 
they  first  must  begin  with  the  elementary 
facts :  the  history  of  the  American  merchant 
marine;  by  what  means  it  grew  and  why  it 
declined;  what  ships  are;  their  types  and 
classes,  sailers,  steamers,  motor-ships; 
for  what  uses  each  type  is  suited;  why  one 
vessel  uses  fuel-oil  and  another  coal;  what 
is  a  liner  and  what  a  tramp;  where  are  the 
great  trade  routes — a  variety  of  subjects 
well-nigh  boundless. 

"Primarily,  the  places  for  such  educa- 
tion are  the  schools.  Let  us  have  properly 
planned,  properly  taught  courses,  which 
shall  enable  the  youngsters  to  visualize  the 
rubber  forests  of  Sumatra,  the  cane-fields 
of  Hawaii,  the  coconut  groves  of  Fiji,  the 
rice-paddies  of  China;  and,  more,  to  ap- 
preciate the  problems  of  the  deep-sea 
vessels  which  distribute  these  products 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth." 


FOOD  IN  THE  WOODS 

\\  THERE  want  has  starved  its  thou- 
*  *  sands  ignorance  has  starved  its  tens 
of  thousands.  Many  an  arctic  explorer  has 
perished  for  lack  of  food  on  the  very  ice- 
floes where  Stefansson  lived  comfortably 
on  seal  and  bear  meat.  Many  a  wanderer 
in  the  forest  has  given  up  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  because  he  did  not  know 
what  would  nourish  and  what  would  poison 
him.  The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Troy 
Record  reminds  us  that  Daniel  Boone  could 
take  his  rifle  and  a  bag  of  salt  and  live  in 
comfort  on  what  the  woods  provided  him. 
Most  of  us  remember  the  tale  of  the  man 
who  went  into  the  forest  practically  naked, 
a  few  years  ago,  and  returned,  ere  long,  well 
clothed  and  in  good  physical  condition. 
Our  forests  are  still  sources  of  food  for 
him  who  knows  how  to  obtain  it,  the  writer 
assures  us.     He  says: 

"According  to  the  foresters  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse, 
it  is  still  possible  to  find  in  the  forests  of 
the  State,  even  without  the  use  of  the  game 
which  is  so  carefully  protected,  sufficient 
food  to  make  life  not  only  possible  but 
pleasant. 

"During  the  war  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  attracted  national 
attention  by  the  declaration  of  its  experts 
that  the  forests  of  the  nation  must,  through 
its  game  and  fish,  be  an  active  productive 
resource  of  the  food  supply  of  the  nation, 
and  help  pay  for  its  own  keep  by  its 
production.  The  Roosevelt  Wild  Life 
Forest  Experiment  Station  did  work  in  ex- 
perimenting on  the  fish  of  the  State  that 
disclosed  a  great  food  supply  hitherto 
untouched. 
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What  Our 
Vocational  Study 
Uncovered 


BULL  GEARS  drive  a  rubber- 
mill,  light  belts  a  knitting 
frame,  while  a  bucket  elevator 
requires  chain  and  sprocket.  No 
one  of  these  drives  can  economically 
do  the  work  of  another — because 
the  work  done  is  different. 

For  the  same  reason  motor  trucks 
require  different  drives.  Work  done 
on  a  boulevard  is  not  the  same  as 
work  done  in  mud  and  ruts.  Choos- 
ing a  truck  by  ton-rating  or  body 
design  will  never  compensate  for  the 
wrong  drive.  And  yet  in  the  sale  of 
many  trucks  the  system  of  drive  is 
utterly  ignored. 

These  things,  and  more,  Kelly-Spring- 
field uncovered  in  the  study  of  voca- 
tional trucking.  They  proved  the 
clearness  of  Kelly's  vision  in  long  ago 
adapting  the  drive  to  its  work.  We 
now  build  three  types:  heavy  duty 
double  chain;  sturdy,  fast  overhead; 


light  speedy  worm.  Nor  do  we  neglect 
body  design  or  ton-rating  in  applying 
the  principles  of  vocational  trucking. 

To  be  sure,  Kelly  has  the  advantage 
of  lessons  learned  in  fifteen  years  of 
truck-building.  Before  most  trucks 
of  today  were  even  conceived,  Kelly 
was  manufacturing  all  the  vital  parts 
of  the  Kelly  truck.  Mere  assembly 
was  not  considered. 

In  this  time,  too,  Kelly-Springfield 
has  been  building  up  and  welding 
into  a  unit  an  organization  of  highly 
skilled  workmen.  And  the  .goal  of 
that  unit  has  been  a  truck  of  re- 
liability, of  endurance,  of  flexibility, 
of  economy, — a  100%  transportation 
service,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
lies  in  vocational  trucking. 

That  Kelly  reaches  this  goal  is  also 
assured  by  our  ability  actually  to 
apply  the  principles  of  vocational 
selection  of  trucks  to  local  conditions. 


The 

Big  Brother 

to  the 

Railroads 


THREE  DRIVES: 

heavy  duty  double  chain, 

worm  and 

overhead. 

A  wheelbase  for  every  job. 


THE    KELLY-SPRINGFIELD    MOTOR    TRUCK  CO..  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Enemies  of 

Portable  Electric  Cord 

Sharp  edges,  heavy  tools,  castings,  trucks  — 
these  are  the  enemies  of  portable  electric  cord. 

Ordinary  cord  falls  down  under  such  treatment 
because  the  cover  is  weak.  For  on  the  cover 
depends  the  life  of  any  cord. 


TRADE     MARK 


is  the  portable  electric  cord  with  the  heavy 
woven  covering  like  a  piece  of  fire  hose  that 
stands  up  under  the  most  grueling  service.  It 
will  outwear  ordinary  cords  many  times,  prevent 
expensive  delays  and  keep  down  renewal  costs. 

Duracord  can  be  furnished  in  all  sizes  of  port- 
able electric  cord  and  also  in  the  larger  sizes  of 
single  and  duplex  cable.  Ask  your  electrical 
jobber  about  Duracord  or  let  us  send  you  samples 
of  Duracord  and  ordinary  cord  for  you  to  test 
and  compare  yourself. 

TUBULAR  WOVEN  FABRIC  CO. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Makers  of  Duraduct 

Flexible    Non-Metallic  Conduit 

and  tubular  woven  fabric*  of  all  kind* 
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Here  is  the  ordinary  | 
braided  cable  cover- 
ing. Note  the  op  and 
porous  construction, 
<  asily  cut,  stretched  or 
u  n  raveled.  Compare 
it  u-ith  the  illustration  \ 
vf  Duracord. 


This  is  Duracord. 
Thicky  heavy  strands, 
woven  like  a  piece  of 
fire  hoset  not  braided. 
Picture  shows  outside 
cohering  only  with 
impregnating  com- 
pound  removed. 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


"Now  the  foresters,  the  out-of-doors 
men  who  have  lived  in  the  forest,  declare 
that  even  the  plant  growth  of  the  forest 
is  productive  of  food,  and  the  list  of  articles 
eaten  by  a  single  one  of  the  foresters  at  the 
State  College  is  proof  of  this  assertion. 

"This  forest  food  supply  is  divided  into 
several  groups,  such  as  fruits,  nuts,  herbs, 
roots,  and  vegetables.  And  this  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  various  types  of  edible 
mushrooms,  for  a  special  knowledge  of  varie- 
ties is  necessary  if  one  is  not  to  be  poisoned 
by  the  deadly  toadstool. 

"The  presence  of  tannic  acid  in  many 
of  the  wild  nuts  and  fruits  makes  special 
treatment  necessary,  this  being  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  persimmon,  which  is 
not  found  as  far  north  as  the  Adirondacks, 
but  is  in  small  quantities  on  some  parts  of 
Long  Island.  The  tannic  -  acid  taste  is 
puekery  or  bitter  or,  in  more  technical 
language,  astringent." 

In  the  fruit  line,  the  writer  next  tells  us. 
are  a  large  variety  of  berries  and  small 
fruits,  most  of  which  are  best  for  jellies, 
because  of  their  tartness,  including  such  as 
the  high  bush,  cranberry,  wild  plum,  wild 
cherries,  and  particularly  the  wild  crab- 
apple.  If  one  needed  sweetening  for  the 
making  of  the  wild-fruit  jelly  or  jam,  the 
maple-tree  sap,  converted  by  boiling  into 
sugar,  might  serve,  tho  such  a  luxury  as 
this  might  not  be  approved  by  the  domestic- 
science  teacher.     He  goes  on: 

"Even  the  June-berry  is  enjoyed  by 
some  who  have  lived  long  in  the  woods, 
but  the  berries,  such  as  the  raspberries,  wild 
strawberries,  blackberries,  blueberries,  and 
their  close  relative  to  the  huckleberry,  are 
always  found  a  woods  delicacy.  May 
apples  in  the  spring  and  wild  grapes  in  the 
fall  are  found  delicious  as  a  fruit,  and  even 
the  city  housewife  would  be  glad  to  secure 
wild  grapes  for  jellies. 

"Did  you  ever  know  that  the  horse- 
chestnut  is  a  valuable  food  when  properly 
prepared?  It  is  not  good  for  eating  raw, 
because  of  its  tannin,  but  the  kernels 
can  be  boiled,  the  tannin  dissolved  out,  and 
the  meat  then  dried  and  powered,  the 
resulting  flour  or  paste  being  eaten  cold  or 
baked.  The  horse-chestnut  or  buckeye 
is  ordinarily  nearly  poisonous. 

"The  nut-trees,  including  the  acorns, 
can  be  extensively  used.  The  beech- 
nut produces  an  oil  with  great  food 
value;  butternuts,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  now 
unfortunately  becoming  extinct  through 
the  ravages  of  the  blight,  hazel  and 
hickory  nuts  are  among  the  varieties  which 
every  one  knows. 

"The  Indians  are  said  to  have  mixed 
the  chestnut,  powdered,  with  corn-meal 
and  baked  a  sort  of  meal  in  corn  husks. 
Some  kinds  of  acorns  can  be  used,  and  used 
extensively.  The-  white  oaks  are  best  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  Indians  used  even 
the  black-oak  acorns  after  grinding  up  the 
kernels  by  leaching  out  the  tannin  with 
hot  water.  Some  of  the  pine  seeds  of  the 
West  are  sold  in  the  East  as  a  delicacy,  the 
pinon  being  one.  The  native  pine  seeds 
can  be  eaten  but  are  too  small  to  be  of 
value  as  food. 

"If  one  really  needs  woods  foods,  there 
is  a  large  variety  of  wild  vegetables,  and 
if  one  desires  greens,  the  dandelion,  cow- 
slip,   milkweed,    horseradish-leaves,    some 
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MARLIN-RQCKWELL  INDUSTRIES 


Single  Row 

Ball 

Bearing 


A  Saving  of  Millions  Annually 
to  Users  of  Machinery 

-ft  /TILLIONS  of  dollars  are  wasted  each  year  because  of  unnecessary 
M  PO^r  costs  and  rapid  depreciation  caused  by  undue  friction  in 
revolving  mechanisms. 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  are  awakening  to  this  fact 

.  MilTtk  lead  of  manufacturers  of  automobiles,  trucks  and 

and  are  f°Uo™  *esS  development  of  which  the  installation  of  ant.- 

5^£&ESl£*£  bearing  points  has  played  an  essential  part. 

It  is  decidedly  to  the  interest  of  those  ™chmcJ 
manufacturers  who  have  not  as  5^  ^mpped  tow  prodr 
ucts  with  ball  bearings  to  investigate  the  definite and 

important  advantages  in  reducing  *™^J*£S% 
up  production  and  improving  quality  of  product  assured  by 


Single  Row 


Double  Row1 


ANNULAR  BALLBEARINGS 


Reluct  te%RopeBraSslubie^  to  the  undivided  control  of 
one  organization  working  toward  a  single  ideal. 
STANDARD  STEEL  AND  BEARINGS  INCORPORATED 

s,.^rB..^r^r^ " 

Kxecutive  Offices:  347  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Controlled  and  Operated  by 

MAR  LIN -ROCKWELL 

c       O       r        p       O       R        A       T         I 


Nation-wide  distribution  of 
S.  R.  B.  Bearings  is  pro- 
vided through  the  following 
Branches  and  Distributors 

of 
THE  STANDARD  SALES 

and  SERVICE  CO. 
New  York  City      1926  B'way. 

Philadelphia 

50th  St.  &  Lancaster  Ave. 

Boston — 84  Brookline  Ave. 

Chicago 

1806  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

Cincinnati— 915  Race  St. 

Cleveland — 2062   Euclid  Ave. 

Detroit — 936,  Woodward  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

646  N.  Meridian  St. 

Kansas  City— 205  East  18th  St. 

Los  Angeles 

1522  So.  Grand  Ave. 
Pittsburgh-3751  BigelowBlvd. 
St.  Louis — 3124  Locust  St. 
San  Francisco — 41  Spear  St. 
Seattle— 601  East  Pike  St. 
Des  Moines — 1015  Grand  Ave. 
Augusta,   Ga.— 607  Broad  St. 
Dallas,  Texas— 2029  Main  St. 
Houston  .Texas — 1206  Main  St. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

406  So.  20th  St. 

Distributors  of  S    R.  B.  Bearings  arc 
represented    in    all    principal    cities. 
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Leaves  tree  climb- 
ing to  the  squirrels 

There's  no  steeple -chasing 
all  over  the  place  when  your 
brakes  are  Garco  lined.  Even 
the  wildest  "flivver"  is  easily 
kept  in  check. 

Garco  is  always  reliable.  It  is 
strong  enough  to  hold  anything  that 
runs  on  rubber — enduring  enough  to 
stand  the  severest  strains.  Depend- 
able at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, is  Garco. 

N.  B.  The  Garco  dealer's  is  a  good 
shop  to  "tie  up  to". 

General  Asbestos   &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


Edwards  Ready-Made  Garages 


Get  FREE 
Garage  Book 

Don't  build  a  garage' 

until  you  get  our  book 

showing  styles, 

of  ready-made 

garages  and 

giving  prices , 

that  save  you 

money.    Our  garages  are  ready-ouilt  and  ready  to  set  up 

anywhere  and  are  easily  moved.     We  make  both  wood  and 

Fireproof  Metal  Garages 

Steel  construction  and  the  least  expensive  of  the  kind.  Book 
tells  all  about  them  and  how  we  keep  prices  down  by  selling 
direct.    Post  card  brings  it  free.     Send  today. 

Ready-Made  Buildings  gJTfo^tr^JMKy 

'ready-cut' '  but  ready-built  and  shipped  ready  to  put 

up.    Also  the  world's  best  roofing.  Ask 

for  books  on  these  also,  if  interested. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

100    Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  O 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.     Useful 
for  HAY  FEVER,  Asthma,  Dust  Sufferers. 

$1  postpaid. 
NASAL  FILTER  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Make  Every  Electric 
Socket  Twice  as  Useful 

Every  single  electric  socket  in  your  home  can 
be  made  twice  as  useful  and  the  use  of  your  Electrical 
Appliances  twice  as  enjoyable  with 


The  Quality  Plug 
"  Every  wired  home  needs  three  or  mon" 


At  your 
Dealer'* 


3^*350 

OR  S|2S  EACH 
BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
"hicago     New  York     San  Francisco 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


of  the  docks,  are  of  the  finest  flavor,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  water-cress  which  grows 
wild  in  the  forest,  but  when  sold  in  the 
market  is  a  high-priced  delicacy. 

' '  For  year-round  collection  one  can  have 
the  Italian  turnip  or  the  jack-in-the-pul- 
pit.  This  vegetable,  known  to  the  botanists 
as  Ariscema  triphyllum  has  an  intensely 
acid  juice  when  raw,  but  if  cooked,  just 
as  the  potatoes,  makes  a  good,  palatable 
food.  This  can  be  found  the  year  round 
but  is  best  in  the  fall  after  the  flower  has 
gone.  It  is  a  favorite  food  of  the  bear  and 
is  so  bitter  that  it  is  a  favorite  woods 
trick  to  give  a  taste  of  the  raw  root  to  a 
tenderfoot. 

"Two  of  the  berries  not  included  in  the 
berry  group  above  are  the  wintergreen 
berry,  the  Gaultheria  cucumbers  which  can 
be  found  the  year  around,  and  both  berry 
and  leaf  have  the  distinctive  wintergreen 
flavor,  and  the  partridge  or  squaw-berry 
(Mitchella  repena),  which  can  be  found  and 
eaten  all  the  year  round  like  the  cranberry. 

"This  is  only  a  list  of  unusual  foods 
from  the  forest  eaten  by  a  single  forester, 
and  undoubtedly  could  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended, but  indicates  that  the  forest  can 
be  of  use  not  only  to  produce  lumber  and 
game  but  even  food  in  a  variety  of  forms." 


ELECTRIC  TRACTION    AND    RAILWAY 
LOCATION 

OUR  existing  railroads  were  built  for 
use  with  steam-locomotives.  Altho 
electric  trains  are  operating  over  sections 
of  considerable  length,  the  possibility  of 
such  a  change  was  not  foreseen.  What  al- 
terations in  plan  may  the  railroad-builder 
make  in  future  when  laying  down  a  line 
to  be  used  exclusively  by  electric  trains? 
What  are  the  points  of  difference  between 
steam  and  electric  traction,  and  to  what 
degree,  if  at  all,  should  they  affect  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  trunk  railroad 
line?  In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association,  E.  H. 
McHenry  makes  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  this  subject.  It  appears  that*  in 
some  respects  the  powers  of  the  electric 
locomotive  are  much  more  limited  than 
that  of  its  fiery  and  smoky  brother,  while 
in  others  they  are  more  extended.  For  in- 
stance, the  electric  engine  can  rarely  de- 
velop its  theoretical  horse-power,  because 
the  resulting  heat  would  injure  the  motor, 
but  it  is  capable  of  extremely  high  bursts  of 
effort  for  short  periods.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows from  an  abstract  of  Mr.  McHenry's 
paper  in  Engineering  and  Contracting 
(Chicago): 

'  'First  and  foremost,  the  electric  motor  has 
a  traction  rather  than  a  horse-power  rating, 
as  its  tractive  effort  varies  almost  directly 
with  the  current  supplied,  which  in  turn  is 
sharply  limited  by  the  safe  maximum  tem- 
peratures permitted  by  the  motor  design. 
The  heat  losses  which  cause  the  tempera- 
ture rise,  vary  directly  with  time  and  as 
the  square  of  the  current  density,  thus  in- 
troducing new  time  and  temperature  ele- 
ments for  which  no  counterparts  are  af- 
forded in  steam  operation. 

"Following     steam      nomenclature     the 


commercial  ratings  of  electric  motors  are 
usually  exprest  in  terms  of  horse-power 
units,  but  similar  ratings  in  the  two  classes 
of  service  have  little  in  common  but  the 
name,  as  their  characteristics  and  limita- 
tions are  very  dissimilar. 

"Unlike  the  steam-engine,  the  electric 
motor  can  not  continuously  develop  its 
maximum  horse-power  and  tractive  effort, 
being  restricted  by  its  safe  temperature 
limit,  but  within  such  limit  its  continuous 
rating  may  be  much  exceeded  during  short 
intervals  of  time. 

"Also,  under  certain  conditions,  the  ac- 
tual capacity  of  the  electric  locomotive  may 
considerably  exceed  its  nominal  horse-power 
rating,  as  with  proper  methods  of  voltage 
control  the  voltage  or  speed  component  of 
electrical  horse-power  may  be  varied  with- 
out affecting  the  current  or  traction 
component." 

These  distinctive  features  of  electric 
operation,  the  writer  points  out,  lead  to 
important  results  on  both  the  debit  and 
credit  sides  of  the  account.  The  electric 
locomotive  must  be  adapted  much  more 
closely  to  the  service  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used,  but  this  disadvantage,  in  some  types  of 
engines,  is  compensated  in  part  by  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  adapted  to  either 
fast-  or  slow-train  schedules  by  a  simple 
change  of  gear  ratios.     He  continues: 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  the 
electric  locomotive  can  sustain  a  greater 
tractive  effort  at  higher  rates  of  speed  than 
the  inherent  limitations  of  its  steam  rival 
permit,  for  reasons  previously  explained, 
which  is  a  feature  of  paramount  importance 
and  economic  value,  as  in  large  measure  it 
avoids  the  costly  sacrifices  of  train  length 
and  weights  entailed  by  fast  passenger-  and 
freight-train  schedules  in  steam  service. 

' '  The  cost  of  fuel  is  most  fundamentally 
affected,  as  net  savings  of  50  per  cent.,  60 
per  cent.,  and  67  per  cent.,  respectively, 
may  be  expected  in  passenger,  freight,  and 
switching  service.  These  high  percentages 
in  combination  with  the  large  amounts  ex- 
pended for  fuel  are  the  chief  elements  in 
the  economy  of  electric  operation,  and  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  in  such  charges 
is  usually  the  determining  factor. 

"Engine  repairs  are  also  much  reduced, 
perhaps  in  a  ratio  of  50  per  cent,  or  more 
of  the  equivalent  charges  in  steam  opera- 
tion, but  the  saving  is  partially  offset  by 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  of 
power-stations  and  sub-stations. 

"Conditions  are  simplified  and  expendi- 
tures reduced  at  engine  terminals  by  the 
elimination  of  water-tanks,  coaling-stations, 
ash-pits,  and  turntables,  and  opportunities 
are  often  presented  for  further  reductions 
in  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  facilities 
by  extending  the  length  of  engine  runs  be- 
tween district  terminals;  also  all  interme- 
diate water  and  fuel  stations  may  often  be 
abandoned. 

"The  cost  of  rise  and  fall  will,  of  course, 
be  reduced  if  advantage  is  taken  of  oppor- 
tunities for  the  regeneration  of  power  by 
trains  on  descending  grades.  The  value 
of  such  regeneration  is  usually  underesti- 
mated, but,  nevertheless,  is  very  consider- 
able under  proper  conditions.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  amount  of  power  generated  in  the 
descent  should  equal  that  consumed  on  the 
rise,  but  deductions  for  rolling  friction  and 
the  doubled  efficiency  losses  in  motors  will 
reduce  the  available  power  to  a  possible 
maximum  approximating  50  per  cent.  The 
actual  percentage  which  can  be  utilized  will 
depend  upon  the  length  and  steepness  of 
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An 

Invitation  to 

Talking  Machine 

Manufacturers 

We  are  informed  that 
the  representatives  of 
one  or  more  talking 
machine  manufacturers 
have  stated,  on  several 
occasions,  that  they  are 
able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  singer's  voice 
or  instrumentalist's  per- 
formance, and  the  New 
Edison's  re-Creation 
of  such  voice  or  perform- 
ance. 

We  hereby  invite  respon- 
sible representatives  of 
any  reputable  talking  ma- 
chine manufacturer  to 
permit  themselves  to  be 
blindfolded,  and  to  listen 
to  such  a  comparison,  in 
the  presence  of  judges  of 
their  own  choosing,  in- 
dicating to  the  judges 
when  they  think  they  are 
listening  to  the  artist  and 
when  to  the  New  Edison 
Phonograph.  There  is 
only  one  condition  at- 
tached, and  that  is— that 
the  representatives  of  the 
talking  machine  company, 
and  the  judges  selected 
by  them  shall  sign  a 
written  statement,  setting 
forth,  in  full  detail,  the 
results  of  the  test. 

The  test  will  be  made  with 
an  Official  Laboratory 
Model,  taken  from  stock, 
such  as  can  be  bought  in 
any  Edison  dealer's  store. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc. 

Orange,  N.  J. 


Mr.  Edison  Proves  it 
to  Los  Angeles 

1,500  music-lovers  cannot  tell  the  difference  between 
living  voice  and  its    Re-Creation   by  the    New  Edison 


SOME  people  who  read  this  account  of  Mr. 
Edison's  Tone-Test  in  Los  Angeles  are 
going  to  say  that  the  New  Edison  couldn't 
baffle  them. 

The  test  was  given  on  the  evening  of  Jan- 
uary 26,  1920,  in  Trinity  Auditorium.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  The  photograph,  which  is  re- 
produced here,  was  taken  about  9  o'clock  of 
that  evening. 

Marie  Morrisey,  a  distinguished  contralto, 
sang  several  selections  in  direct  comparison 
with  the  New  Edison's  Re-Cheation  of  her 
voice.  Only  by  watching  her  lips,  could  the 
audience  tell  when  she  was  singing  and  when 
the  New  Edison  was  Re-Creating  her  voice. 

Then  came  the  "dark-scene"  test  in  which 
the  audience  had  to  depend  on  ear  alone. 
While  Miss  Morrisey  was  singing,  the  lights 
went  out.  Densest  black  swallowed  stage, 
singer  and  phonograph. 

Miss  Morrisey 's  rich  contralto  continued  to 
fill  the  auditorium.  Then  the  lights  flashed  on 
again.    The  audience  gasped — rubbed  its  eyes. 

Miss  Morrisey  had  left  the  stage.  Only  the 
phonograph  was  standing  there.  While  the 
lights  were  out,  the  New  Edison  had  taken  up 
her  song,  and  no  one  in  the  audience  had  detected 
the  substitution. 

The  Los  Angeles  newspapers  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  January  27th,  said  in  part  as  follows: 

"It  was  impossible  to  discern  the  change 
from  the  voice  to  the  New  Edison." 

— Los  Angeles  Record. 

"Only  by  watching  the  lips  of  the  singer  was 
it  possible  to  determine  when  Miss  Morrisey 
was  singing  and  when  the  machine  alone 
was  producing  the  sound." 

— Los  Angeles  Express. 

"The  object  of  the  tone-test — to  prove  the 
fidelity  of  the  New  Edison  in  Re-Creating  the 
human  voice — was  a  success." 

— Los  Angeles  Times. 


This  Los  Angeles  Tone-Test  is  not  an  iso- 
lated example.  Approximately  4,000  similar 
tests  have  been  given  before  3,500,000  people 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Represen- 
tative newspapers  have  reported  that  these 
4,000  tests  were  unqualified  successes  for  the 
New  Edison. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  who  can 
listen,  under  proper  test  conditions,  to  a  singer's 
voice  (or  instrumentalist's  performance)  in  com- 
parison with  the  New  Edison's  Re-Creation 
of  such  voice  (or  performance),  and  tell,  with 
certainty,  when  he  is  listening  to  the  singer 
(or  instrumentalist)  and  when  to  the  New 
Edison. 

We  hereby  assert,  upon  full  information  and 
belief,  that  the  New  Edison  is  positively  the 
only  phonograph  (or  talking  machine)  that  is 
capable  of  sustaining  this  test. 

Stabilized  Prices 

The  selling  price  of  the  New  Edison  has  been 
increased  less  than  15%  since  1914 — and  a  part 
of  this  increase  is  War  Tax.  Mr.  Edison  ab- 
sorbed the  greater  portion  of  the  increased  cost 
of  manufacture,  which  has  occurred  since  the 
beginning  of  the  European  War,  and,  as  a  result, 
our  profits  were  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  mar- 
gin. Mr.  Edison  was  determined  to  keep  the 
New  Edison  within  the  reach  of  every  home 
and  was  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  which  the 
average  manufacturer  would  not  have  made. 
Owing  to  the  exacting  standards  of  workman- 
ship and  material  at  the  Edison  Laboratories 
and  the  continued  scarcity  of  the  required 
quality  of  both,  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase 
our  prices  during  the  present  year.  However, 
we  shall  make  every  effort  to  avoid  this  action. 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc. 

Orange,  N.  J. 


%e  NEW  EDISON 


"She  Phonoqrvph  with  a  Soul" 
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From  actual  photograph  taken  January  26,  1920.  at    Irui.ty  Auditorium.  Los  Angeles./  al 
Shows   Miss   Marie  Morrisey  comparing    her   voice   With   .Is    !{.,-<  BKATIOM    bv    New    Edison; 

l  500   were  in  audience  that  listened.     None  could  distinguish  one  race  from   the  otter. 
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RUSCO 

BRAKE  LINING 


Why  Rusco? 

Because  Rusco  Brake  Lining  and 
Clutch  Facings  will  stand  the 
severest  tests  of  heat  and  road 
grind  to  which  you  may  put 
them.  And  because  in  actual 
performance  the  car  equipped 
with  Rusco  is  a  safe  car  to  drive 
and  to  ride  in. 

Grips  Strongest— Wears  Longest 

usco 


RUSCO 


THE  RUSSELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

513    RUSSELL    AVENUE,    MIDDLETOWN,    CONNECTICUT 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
New  York:  349  Broadway  Chicago:   1438  Michigan  Ave. 

Atlanta:  60  S.  Forsyth  Street  Detroit:  226  Jefferson  Ave.,  East 

Western  Representatives:    JOHN  T.  ROWNTREE,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;    Seattle,  Wash.;    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;    Denver,  Col. 

Southwestern  Representatives:  WARE  SALES  CO.,  Dallas,  Texas 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


inclines,  the  total  length  of  the  electrified 
section,  and  the  number  and  distribution  of 
dailv  trains." 


FARM  ENGINEERING 

HP  HE  farmer  is  now  a  tremendous  buyer 
-*■  and  user  of  steel  products.  We 
recently  quoted  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  great  buyers  of  steel  were  no  longer 
the  railroads  and  the  bridge-builders,  but 
the  users  of  thousands  of  small  articles 
and  devices.  Apparently,  among  these, 
agricidtural  implements  and  their  parts  and 
attachments  are  of  much  greater  im- 
portance than  most  readers  realize.  Says 
the  writer  of  an  editorial  in  The  Iron  Trade 
Renew  (Cleveland): 

"Manufacturers  of  steel  products  prob- 
ably would  combat  the  statement  that  their 
recent  rush  of  orders  is  due  to  the  demand 
of  the  nation's  farmers.  However,  that 
this  is  actually  the  case  is  the  opinion  of 
Charles  C.  Parlin,  commercial  research 
expert  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 
who  recently  addrest  stove-manufacturers 
at  Boston.  About  one-fifth  of  the  coun- 
try's male  population  is  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  this  fifth,  with  un- 
precedented recepits  from  the  crops  of  the 
last  few  years,  represents  a  tremendous  buy- 
ing factor,  said  the  speaker.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  if  our  present  activity  is 
dependent  upon  the  farmers,  is  it  then  to 
the  farmer  that  we  must  look  for  our  future 
industrial  status?  If  the  farmer  has  made 
prosperity,  may  he  not  also  cause  a  slump? 
His  help  has  been  gradually  taken  away 
from  him  by  the  demands  of  industrial  cen- 
ters. It  is  true  that  with  reduced  produc- 
tion, prices  of  farm-products  undoubtedly 
will  remain  high,  but  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  total  receipts  of  the  farmer,  even  at  the 
higher  prices,  will  be  decreased  through 
his  loss  of  production.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  must  be  considered  whether  or  not  the 
farmer's  demand  is  to  be  a  permanent  de- 
mand. As  his  help  decreases,  will  not 
his  demand  for  farm-implements  also 
decrease.  If  he  has  less  than  his  normal 
yield,  will  he  need  as  large  truck-equipment 
to  market  it?  These  are  some  of  the 
interesting  statements  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Parlin. 

"There  is  a  cry  among  manufacturers 
for  a  larger  number  of  automatic  machines, 
which  will  keep  up  production  in  spite  of  a 
decreasing  number  of  workers.  In  view 
of  Mr.  Parhn's  assertion,  that  the  pre- 
vailing expansion  of  business  is  due  largely 
to  the  farmer,  this  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  labor-saving  machinery  should  be 
applied  with  equal  emphasis  to  agri- 
cultural production.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  which  the  country  needs  more  than 
another  to-day,  it  is  agricultural  machinery 
which  will  enable  the  farmer  to  get  the 
maximum  yield  with  minimum  labor. 
Some  concerted  action  along  this  line  not 
only  would  help  relieve  the  falling  food- 
production,  but  would  at  the  same  time 
contribute  toward  keeping  up  the  demand 
for  machinery  and  other  finished  iron  and 
steel  products." 


Whose     Bean? — Flustered     French- 
man    (entering    the    Dean's    office) — "  Is 
the  Bean  dizzy?  " — Yale  Record. 
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The  Stanweld  Patent  Lockholda 
the  rim  and  tire  unfailingly 
even   though   the  tire   runs  Bat 


UCH  of  the  increasing  demand  for  Stanweld  Detach- 
able Rims  for  wire  wheels  is  traceable  to  the  simplic- 
ity and  security  embodied  in  their  exclusive  design. 

For  the  Stanweld  Detachable  Rim  for  wire  wheels 
has  a  positive  locking  element  that  holds  the  rim  and  tire  un- 
failingly even  though  the  tire  runs  flat. 

Acceptance  of  the  high  mechanical  merits  of  the  Stanweld 
Detachable  Rim  has  caused  it  to  be  specified  on  wire  wheel 
equipment  by  the  builders  of  fine  cars  such  as  the  Marmon, 
National,  Peerless,  Standard  Eight,  Stutz  and  Winton. 

If  you  would  use  safe,  easily  handled  detachable  rims  for  your 
wire  wheels,  buy  the  kind  specified  Dy  America's  foremost 
engineers— buy  Stanweld  Detachable  Rims. 


THE  STANDARD  WELDING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

DIVISION  OF  THE  STANDARD  PARTS  COMPANY 
nTWFR     DIVISIONS     ARE-     THE    EATON     AXLE    COMPANY,    THE     BOCK 
BEARING  'COMPANY         THE        PERFECTION        SPRING      COMPANY 
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A  FORM  Of  INVESTMENT 

JiS  OLD  AS  THE  PYRAMIDS 

AND  AS  STRONG 


6%  Prudence -Bonds 

—  The  Safest  Real  Estate  Invest- 
ment That  Money  Will  Bay! 

BEHIND  Prudence-Bonds  is  the 
stability  and  strength  of  first 
mortgages  on  selected  income- 
producing  properties — behind  that 
is  the  increasing  equity  which  rapid 
amortization  en- 
sures— behind 
that  is  the  credit 
of  the  mortgagor 
— behind  that  is 
the  entire  capital 
and  surplus  of 
"~r  this  institution, 
to  guarantee  the  principal  and 
interest.  Safeguard  upon  safe- 
guard !  Protection  added  to  pro- 
tection !  Strength  renewing  itself 
in  impenetrable  layers  of  security. 

WE  PAY  THE  4%  NORMAL  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 

The  rest  of  our  story  is  contained  in  our  booklet,  'SAFETY 
GUARANTEED  AT  67c  "    Send  for  it  TODAY! 

Realty  Associates 
Investment  Corporation 

31   Nassau  Street,  New  York 
162  Remsen  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PRUDENCE-BONDS   ARE  ISSUED  IN  DE- 
NOMINATIONS OF  $100,   $500  AND  $1,000 

GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Trustees  of  This  Issue 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Gent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higher  rate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  Mo.   77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
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[•-genuine  inner  armor  for  auto  tires.     Double  mileage; 
prevent  punctures  and  blowouts.    Asents  wanted. 
American  Acctsaories  Co. 


DtpL  117     Cincinnati,  Ohio 


INVFNTOR^  who  desire  to  secure  patent 
11^1  V  1_1T|  1  \SEK»J  should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washingt6n,  D.  C. 
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ROBINSON 
WASTE  PAPER  BAG 


No  floor  space  needed.  Easily  installed.  Instantly  detach- 
able for  emptying.  Can't  tip  over  and  very  accessible. 
Made  to  fit  flat  or  roll  top  desk  (single  or 
double).  Of  heavy  army  duck;  collap- 
sible. Special  "Robinson  Construction." 
Write  for  prices  and  details.  (Dealers  and 
representatives  write.) 

ROBINSON  MFG.   CO.,   88  Elm  Street,  Westfield,  Max. 


HOLDS 
4  TIMES 
ORDINARY 
BASKET 


INVESTMENTS  ♦  AND  ♦  FINANCE 


MUST   WE   CHOOSE   BETWEEN   FOOD   AND   LUXURIES? 


AMERICAN  people  may,  not  in  the 
very  distant  future,  be  compelled  to 
make  their  choice  between  food  and 
luxuries,  declares  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
as  it  comments  on  a  recent  statement  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  declaring 
the  American  people  spent  $22,000,000,000 
in  luxuries  last  year.  Mr.  Houston  made 
this  statement  before  the  Bond  Club  of 
New  York.  The  editor  of  The  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle  asked  him 
if  he  was  correctly  quoted  and  on  what 
he  based  his  assertion.  His  letter  in  reply 
gives  the  figures  and  his  own  explanation 
as  follows: 

My  statement  on  which  the  report  seems 
to  have  been  based  was  that  I  had  asked 
the  Treasury  experts  to  canvass  the  tax 
returns  and  any  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  give  me  an  approximate  estimate 
of  what  the  people  would  expend  in  twelve 
months  on  what,  for  the  purpose  of  taxa- 
tion, Congress  seemed  to  regard  as  luxuries, 
or  what  they  would  class  as  luxuries. 
They  handed  me  the  following  estimate 
of  expenditure  on  the  items  indicated. 
The  estimates  under  one  and  two  are 
based  on  the  tax-rates  and  the  tax-receipts, 
Those  under  three  are  based  on  such  in- 
formation as  the  experts  could  gather. 


Estimated  Expenditures  for  Certain  Articles  Upon  which 
Federal  Taxes  Are  Now  Levied. 

$50,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

800,000,000 

350,000,000 

750,000,000 

800,000,000 

500,000,000 

230,000,000 

510,000,000 

800,000,000 

25,000,000 

50,000,000 

1,000,000 

7,000,000 

300,000,000 

1,000,000 


Chewing-gum 

Candy 

Cigarets 

Soft  driDks,  including  ice-cream  and  soda 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Admissions  and  dues 

Jewelry 

Cereal  beverages 

Cigars 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

Sporting  goods 

Firearms  and  shells 

Cigar-  and  cigaret-holders 

Hunting  and  shooting  garments 

Fur  articles 

Yachts 

Carpets,  rugs,  and  wearing-apparel  (on  excesses 
over  stated  prices) 


1,500,000,000 


Total  of  above. $7,674,000,000 


II 


Liveries 

Pianos,  organs,  victrolas,  etc 

Electric  fans,  portable 

Art  works 

Toilet  soaps,  etc 

Automobiles  and  parts 


3,000,000 

250,000.000 

8,000,000 

15,000,000 

400,000,000 

2,000,000,000 


Total $2,676,000,000 

III 
Additional  Articles 

Ice-cream $250,000,000 

Cakes,  confections,  etc 350,000,000 

Luxurious  services 3,000,000,000 

Luxuries  in  hotels  and  restaurants 750,000,000 

Luxurious  food,  etc 5,000,000,000 

Other    luxuries — joy-riding,    pleasure    resorts, 

races,  etc 3,000,000,000 


Total $12,350,000,000 

Total  estimated  expenditures $22,700,000,000 

Opinion  will  differ  as  to  whether  many 
of  these  articles  should  be  classed  as 
luxuries  or  non-essentials  and  expenditure 
on  them  as  unwise  or  extravagant.  Ex- 
penditure in  reasonable  measure  for  many 
of  the  articles  would  not  be  regarded  as 
luxurious  or  wasteful,  but  expenditure 
in  such  volume  on  any  of  them  and  the 
aggregate  expenditure  for  such  things 
and  services  would,  I  imagine,  be  re- 
garded  as  unreasonable  and   extravagant 


especially  in  view  of  present  domestic  and 
world  conditions.  I  am  aware  of  the 
fact  that  no  one  would  ask  the  public  to 
eliminate  all  such  expenditure  or  expect 
the  public  to  make  more  than  a  reasonable 
reduction  of  it. 

As  bearing  on  the  clamor  about  the 
shortage  of  sugar,  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  expenditure,  outside  of  the 
household,  that  is,  on  things  prepared  or 
sold  outside  of  the  household,  in  which 
sugar  is  a  large  ingredient,  of  $1,000,- 
000,000  for  candy,  $350,000,000  for  soft 
drinks,  $230,000,000  for  cereal  beverages, 
$250,000,000  for  ice-cream,  and  $350,- 
000,000  for  cakes,  confections,  etc.,  a  total 
of  over  $2,000,000,000. 

The  fact  that  the  American  people  are 
spending  such  sums  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  gives  point  to  the  thrift  cam- 
paign, comments  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  which  adds: 

U  also  throws  a  glaring  light  upon  the 
current  complaints  concerning  the  cost 
of  living.  If  the  nation  can  spend  $22,- 
700,000,000  upon  articles  which  in  large 
part  are  purely  luxuries,  it  evidently  is 
not  suffering  from  a  deprest  standard  of 
living.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
obviously  making  things  much  harder  for 
itself  by  drawing  off  the  commodities 
services  and  capital  used  in  the  production 
of  this  great  volume  of  consumable  goods 
which  otherwise  would  go  to  make  the 
"necessaries  [of  life"  more  plentiful,  and 
hence  cheaper. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  sees  in  Secretary 
Houston's  figures  a  possible  alternative 
with  which,  in  the  near  future,  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  be  confronted;  they  may 
be  compelled  to  make  their  choice  between 
food  and  luxuries.     The  editor  continues: 

It  is  not  a  cheerful  thought,  but  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  refusing  to  look  the 
matter  squarely  in  the  face  before  it  is  too 
late.  All  over  the  country  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  unrest  among  the  farmers  who  do  the 
work  and  take  the  risk  of  producing  food, 
but  have  so  little  to  say  in  its  marketing. 
They  are  suffering  now  from  a  credit 
stringency  that  makes  it  difficult  and  per- 
haps unprofitable  to  produce  foodstuffs. 

A  banker  in  the  center  of  the  food-produc- 
ing section  of  the  West  said  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  reporter  that  his  chain  of 
eight  banks  in  eight  weeks  had  turned 
down  more  good  men  than  in  the  past 
eight  years.  "Good  men,"  he  said,  "are 
being  broken,  and  are  getting  out  of  the 
business  so  rapidly  that  there  is  danger  of 
the  future  supply  of  bread  and  meat." 

This  statement,  in  substance,  was  re- 
peated many  times  by  large  producers  and 
bankers.  Here  is  a  bald  statement  of  an 
existing  fact.  It  can  not  be  dismissed  by 
calling  it  imagination  or  fear.  Neither 
can  it  be  evaded  for  long.  Like  Banquo's 
ghost,  it  will  not  down.  The  people  must 
deal  with  it  or  accept  the  consequences. 

Production  and  distribution  of  food  re- 
quire large  amounts  of  capital  now  being 
absorbed  in  non-essentials.  In  ordinary 
times,  and  properly  used,  chewing-gum, 
luxurious    clothing,   candy,  pleasure    cars, 
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•  Spend  10%  of  your  U.S.  appropriation  in  Canada.' ' 


The  Appian  Way  to  Canadian  Trade 


THE 


is  via 


Datly  Newspapers  of  Canada 

THE  Appian  Way  was  the  greatest  and  most  famous  of 
all  Roman  Roads.     Over  hills  and  down  valleys  it  ran, 
without  deviation— straight  to  the  gates  of  the  Capital. 


The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada  form 
the  Appian  Way  to  all  who  desire  trade 
with  Canadians.  They  go  straight  to  the 
heart,  mind— and  pocket  of  the  Canadian 
public. 

There  are  other  ways— as  there  were 
other  ways  to  Rome— but  the  shortest 
and  most  direct  is  via  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  newspapers  listed  below. 


These  newspapers  the  United  States 
Manufacturer  should  and  must  use  if  he 
desires  to  cultivate  and  obtain  the  buying 
friendship  of  the  Canadian  people. 

Canada  is  not  only  the  United  States' 
best  customer,  but  enterprising  U.S.  firms 
are  establishing  factories  and  branches 
within  the  Dominion — there  are  more  than 
500  of  these  in  Canada  to-day. 


Many  U.S.  firms  set  aside  10%  of  their  American  advertising  appropriation 
in  order  to  cover  Canada— it  is  a  good  habit. 

Tho  following  Daily  Newspaper*  cover  Canada  from  Coast  to  Coast,  circulating 
n  tlmos  four  out  of  e'verv  five  English-speaking  homes rm  the  Dom  ,„„>,, 
Each  one  is  a  leader  in  thought  and  influence  in  its  district. 


L 


Write  direct 

Place 
Halifax.  N.S. 

St.  John.  N.B. 

Montreal.  P.Q. 

(Juebec.    I  .Q. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 
Ix>ndon,  Ont. 
Toronto.  Ont. 


to  these  Newspapers,  or  ask  your  Advertising  Agency  for  data  concerning  them: 


Population 
53,000 

55.000 

800.000 

100.000 

121.675 

60.000 

525,000 


Paper 

CHRONICLE  &  ECHO 
HERALD  &  MAIL 

STANDARD 
TELEGRAPH  &  TIMES 

GAZETTE 

STAR 

LA  PATRIE 

TELEGRAPH 
CHRONICLE 

CITIZEN 
JOURNAL  DAILIES 

ADVERTISER 
FREE  PRESS 
WORLD  (D.&S.) 
STAR 


Place 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Regina.  Sask. 
Saskatoon.  Sask. 

Calgary.  Alta. 
I  dmonton.  Alta. 

Vancouver.  B.C. 

Victoria.  B.C. 


Population 
225.000 


26.106 

21.051 

56.302 
53,794 

120.0011 
45.000 


Paper 

FREE  PRESS 

TELEGRAM 

TRIBUNE 

LEADER 

PHOENIX 

VLBERTAN 

ni' i  i  i- tin 

JOUtuN  \l. 

SUN 
WORM) 

COLONIST 

1  IMI-S 


spared  by  SMITH,  DENXE  &  MOORE,  Limitea    Aiv.rHHng  AgM*  **»**  °* "-«** 


./ O y        """J      *"»      m.7*d\r 


npoday  America  is  entering' 
A  the  greatest    Industrial 

Era  in  its  history.  Money  invested 
now  in  the  Preferred  Stocks  of  well- 
established  manufacturing  companies,  earn- 
ing several  times  dividend  requirements, 
should  give  the  holders  substantial  profits. 


We  have  carefully  prepared  a 
list  of  selected  Preferred  Stocks, 
which  we  recommend  to  con- 
servative investors,  yielding 


6)4  to  8% 


Ask  us  to  send  you  our  Folder  LD-357 


Hollister,White  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

50  Congress  Street 
BOSTON 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


perfumery,  summer  furs,  and  other  like 
articles,  are  well  enough.  But  these  are 
not  ordinary  times;  neither  are  those 
articles  properly  us-d  when  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  production  of 
food.  They  do  endanger  it  now,  and  a 
choice  must  be  made  between  the  two. 
Shall  it  be  luxuries,  or  shall  it  be  bread  and 
meat? 

CAMPAIGN  FUNDS  AND  ELECTION 
RESULTS 

^\TALL  STREET  is  a  center  of  wagers 
on  nominations  and  elections,  and 
the  bettors  take  into  account  every  possible 
element.      The   Wall  Street  Journal  points 
out  that  ever  since  1860  the  candidate  with 
the  largest  campaign  fund  has  always  won 
the  election,  with  a  single  exception;  but 
since,  the    single    exception   was    the    last 
election,  this  may  not.  give  a  very  reliable 
basis  for  prophecy  about  the  result  next 
November,    and    probably    even   in    Wall 
Street  it  would  not  be  claimed  that  a  re- 
versal in  the  size  of  the  funds  would  have 
defeated    Lincoln,   Grant,  and  Roose/elt. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  gives  the  following 
table  prepared  by  a  Washington  statistician, 
showing  expenditures  and  the  electoral  vote 
in  each  campaign  since  1860: 


y 


ear        Candidate 


Campaign 
Fund 


I860 

1864 

1868 

1872 

1876 

1880 

1884 

1888 

I  £92 

1896 

1900 

1904 

1908 

1912 

1916 


Lincoln $100,000 

£oug'.as- 50,000 

Breckinridge 

Lincoln [,[[  125  000 

McClellan 50^0 

Grant 150,000 

Seymour 75,000 

X1"3"1 250,000 

£reeley 50,000 

"ayes 950,000 

J™en- 900,000 

pTarfield 1,100,000 

Hancock 355,000 

Bame... 1,300,000 

Cleveland : 1,400,000 

Harrison 1,350,000 

Cleveland 855,000 

Harrison   1,850,000 

Vjeyeja/id 2,350,000 

Mckinley 16,500,000 

f/yan. 675,000 

Mckinley 9,500,000 

Bryan.    425,000 

Roosevelt 3,500,000 

Parker 1,250,000 

Jaft 1,700,000 

Bryan 750,000 

Taft.... 750,000 

Roosevelt 325,000 

W'sod 850,000 

H.V,8hes 2,012,535 

""son 1,400,229 


Elec- 
toral 
Vote 

180 

12 

72 
2I2V 

21^ 
214 

80 
286 

185 

184 

214 

155 

182 

219 

233 

168 

145 

277 

271 

176 

292 

155 

336 

140 

321 

162 

8 

88 

435 

254 

277 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  makes  the 
following  comment  on  these  figures,  end- 
ing with  a  rather  commercial  estimate  of 
the  "cost"  of  electoral  votes: 

As  there  are  many  other  factors  entering 
into  an  election  besides  the  amount  spent 
upon  the  campaign,  a  perfect  correlation 
is  not  to  be  expected  between  number  of 
electoral  votes  and  amount  of  campaign 
funds. 

But  it  may  be  ascertained  mathemat- 
ically that  since  1860  the  size  of  the 
campaign  fund  has  entered  as  a  factor, 
at  the  rate  of  a  little  less  than  two  out  of 
five,  in  determining  what  the  size  of  the 
resulting  electoral  vote  should  be. 

The  relation  between  amount  spent  and 
result  obtained  varies  considerably  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  in  1860,  for  instance,  when 
without  any  apparent  expenditure,  quite 
a  sizable  vote  was  obtained  for  Breckin- 
ridge, whereas  in  1896  a  fund  larger  than 
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CAou*  of  Experienced  Owners 


Ajax  H.Q.  (High 
Quality) Tire  Acces- 
sories  include 
everything  the  car 
owner  needs  in 
making  temporary 
or  long  lasting  re- 
p.iir    of   worn    tires. 


IT  is  significant  that  the  Ajax 
Cord  has  won  such  marked 
popularity  among  men  who  are 
now  driving  their  fourth  or  fifth 
car.  Experience  has  given  these 
men  tire  knowledge.  Their  ap- 
proval is  a  compliment  to  the  tire 
manufacturer. 

We  feel  this  popularity  earned 
by  the  Ajax  Cord  is  most  logical 
— for  special  Ajax  manufacturing 
precautions  combine  to  give  this 
tire  exceptional  wear  and  strength. 
For  instance — the  many  cord  plies 
are  laid  gently  in  position — never 
bound  or  stretched.  Thus  the 
original  resiliency  of  each  cord  is 
preserved,  and  the  finished  tire 


gives  as  it  should,  with  each  shock 
of  the  road. 

Also— Ajax  CordTires  are  featured 
by  the  Cleated  Tread  and  Ajax 
Shoulders  of  Strength.  See  those 
cleats.  They  hold— like  the  cleats 
on  an  athlete's  shoes.  "Shoulders 
of  Strength"  are  those  buttresses 
of  rubber  which  brace  and  rein- 
force the  wall  and  tread,  giving 
greater  strength  where  strain  is 
most  severe. 

Outstanding  quality  marks  the 
complete  Ajax  line — Ajax  Cord, 
Ajax  Road  King  (fabric),  Ajax 
Tubes  and  H.  Q.  (High  Quality) 
Tire  Accessories. 


Sold  by  Ajax  Franchise*  Dealers  Everywhere 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories:  Trenton,  N,  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


ORD 
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TIRE 
MILEAGE 

Are  your  four  tires  inflated 
to  the  same  pressure  ? 

If  not,  the   softest  one  is 
working  overtime. 

Guard  against  this  by  using  a 

Schrader    Universal 
Tire-Pressure  Gauge 

Price  $1.50 


I 


SCHRADER 


DECK  PAINT 

"Dries  hard  overnight 


V.  S  N.  Deck  Paint 
covers  more,  looks 
better,  wears  longer. 
Easy  to  apply,  dries 
hard  over  night, 
stands  repeated  wash- 
ing. An  ideal  finish  in 
a  variety  of  colors  for 
general  use  about  the 
home. 

THEBILUNGS-CHAPWCO.. 
Boston  Cleveland  New  York 


For  Tennis  Players 

Modern 
TENNIS 


By  P.  A.  Voile,  International  Au- 
thority on  Golf  and  Tennis.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Max  Decugis,  the 
famous  French  player. 

Mr.  Vaile  is  a  master  in  the  technique 
of  the  game.  In  this  thorough  volume  he 
deals  with  every  stroke  and  drive  of  the 
Sh^  He 'Uus.trates  his  instructions  with  instantaneous 
fcs raPwi?i-nreat„P?yers  faction:  McLoughlin— 
Brookes— Wilding — Williams— Bundy—T.  R    Pill   etc 

For  American  tennis  enthusiasts  special  interest  at- 
taches to  his  chapter  on  "How  America  May  Regain  the 

SSfby  te^r: cloth-  ™-.yyil,uftr^d. 

Funk  k  Wignallt  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


PATENTS       jyrite  for  Free  Guide  Book   and 
■"■^  '  ^'     EVIDENCE  OF  CONCFP 
TION   BLANK.      Send  model  or  skrtch  of  inSon 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature 

Victor  J.  Evans&Ca.,759Ninth.Washington,  D.  C. 

NINE  MONTHS  TO  PAY 

Immediate  possession  on  our  lib-* — 
eral  Easy  Man  hly  Payment  plan! 
—tho  most  .iberaS  termsever  offered  ' 
on  a  high  grade  bicye'e 

FA2TORV  TO  E30DER  prices  save 
you  money.  Wo  make  cur  bicyc'os 
in  pur  awn  new  model  lacCory  and 
sell  direct  to  you.  We  put  real 
quality  in  hern  and  our  bicy-los 
mus'i  jatisfy  you. 

44  STYLES;  colors,  and  sizes  to 
cnoosoirom  ino  ir  farrous  RANSER 
line.  Send  for bipbeautifu: catalog 

Many  parents  advance  the  first 
payment  end  er.ergeti?  boys  by  odd 
jobs— paper  rcutes,  delivery  for 
stores,  c  tc. ,  make  Jte  bicye'e  earn 

TRIAL        "elf  ■  ? <    Ewn  APpl"0Val  and  3°  DAYS  \\ 

that  *m>  «„„    ;*  *he  b:cycla  ?°c  want  and  terms" 
^S?i»£i»y?u_Cj8^  or  easy  Payments.  \=* 

TIRFSs  ,'amPs.  horns,  wheels,  sundries  and  rn,..t=  *^T-,ii 
!  HM  bicycles-a;half  usuabrices  SENONOMON#Y 
£t  wntetodayior  t^big  new  catalog?  Pnce^n'd'toms' 

CYCLE    COMPANY 


EAD 


Dept.  W-172  Chicago 
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any  other  three  campaign  funds  was  spent 
in  getting  MeKinley  a  vote  that  does  not 
appear  to  be  oversized  in  any  way.  If 
seven  extreme  eases  are  eliminated  from  the 
thirty-two  under  consideration,  it  is  found 
that  the  campaign  fund  has  entered  as  a 
factor  at  the  rate  of  about  two  out  of  three 
in  determining  the  size  of  the  electoral 
vote. 

Between  the  extremes  mentioned,  the 
average  cost  of  an  electoral  vote  during 
the  past  sixty  years  was  about  $8,900. 
The  average  cost  of  a  winning  vote  during 
this  same  period  was  approximately  $10,- 
600.  The  average  for  the  past  forty  years 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  this,  as  we 
have  instituted  more  definite  methods  of 
conducting  campaigns.  Electoral  votes 
during  this  last-named  period  cost  on  an 
average  about  $12,250,  while  winning 
votes  have  cost  about  $14,000  each,  during 
the  same  period. 


RECORD  COFFEE  CONSUMPTION  IN 
THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  PROHIRITION 

TT  may  not  be  due  to  prohibition,  but 
*    the  fact  is,  say  trade  authorities,  that 
in  the  current  year,  the  first  of  prohibition, 
we  are  importing  42  per  cent,  more  coffee 
than  last  year,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
paying   almost    double   last   year's    price. 
According  to  a  statement  sent  out  by  the 
National   City   Bank  of   New   York,    the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  paying  over 
a  million  dollars  a  day  for  their  coffee. 
The  import  valuation  of  coffee  coming  in 
during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  is  over 
$300,000,000.     Adding  to  this  the  cost  of 
freight,  roasting,  and  distribution,  we  have 
a  total  of  $365,000,000,  making  the  aver- 
age for  the  year  more  than  a  million  dollars 
a  day  against  about  one-third  that  sum 
two    years    ago.     The    bank's    statement 
continues: 

This  enormous  increase  in  the  sums 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
paying  for  coffee  in  1920,  as  compared  with 
1918,  results  in  part  from  an  increase  in 
quantity  and  in  part  from  an  increase  in 
price.  The  quantity  imported  in  the 
fiscal  year  which  ended  last  month  will 
approximate  1,500,000,000  pounds  against 
1,052,000,000  two  years  ago,  while  the 
average  import  price  in  1920  was  22.7 
cents  per  pound  against  an  average  of 
Wi  cents  per  pound  in  the  fiscal  year 
1918i,  these  figures  being  the  average  whole- 
sale price  in  the  country  of  production. 

While  the  average  import  price  of  coffee 
brought  into  the  United  States  in  the 
fiscal  year  1920  is  double  that  during  the 
war-period  and  higher  than  in  any  year  in 
the  history  of  the  import  trade,  the  quan- 
tity imported  has  also  gone  on  increasing. 
The  total  coffee  imports  in  the  year  will 
approximate  1,500,000,000  pounds  against 
the  former  high  record  of  1,322,000  000 
pounds  in  1917,  when  the  average'  import 
price  was  less  than  half  that  of  1920. 

Whether  this  increased  consumption  of 
coffee,  irrespective  of  price,  is  or  is  not 
related  to  prohibition,  it  is  at  least  a  fact 
that  in  both  quantity  imported  and  price 
per  pound  the  first  prohibition  year 
"breaks  the  record."  The  quantity  im- 
ported in  the  current  year,  the  first  year  of 
prohibition,  has  increased  42  per  cent,  over 


the  same  months  of  last  year,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  average  import  price  is  80 
per  cent,  higher  than  last  year.  The  ex- 
pectation exprest  by  the  tea-growers  of 
the  world  that  prohibition  would  increase 
the  quantity  of  tea  consumed  has  not, 
been  realized,  for  the  quantity  of  tea  im- 
ported in  this  first  year  of  prohibition  has 
decreased  20  per  cent. 

Most  of  this  increase  in  the  sums  which 
we  are  paying  for  coffee  has  gone  to  the 
benefit  of  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America 
Of  the  $236,000,000  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try to  buy  coffee  in  the  nine  months  ending 
with  March,   1920,  $222,000,000  went  to 
Latin   America    as  a  whole,   and   the  re- 
mainder chiefly  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
To  South  America    the  total    was  $195  - 
000,000,  of    which   $148,000,000   went    t'o 
Brazil    against    $47,000,000    in    the    same 
months  of  last  year,  $30,000,000  to  Col- 
ombia  against   $13,000,000  in   the   corre- 
sponding months  of  last  year,  and  $17,- 
000,000  to  Venezuela  against  a  little  less 
than     $9,000,000     in     the     corresponding 
months  of  last  year.     The  average  import 
price  of   the   coffee  brought,   from   Brazil 
in   the   nine  months  ending  with  March, 
1920,  was  22.7  cents  per  pound  against  11.8 
cents  per  pound  in  the  same  months  of 
last  year. 

That  this  large  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  coffee  imported— at  the  highest  price 
per  pound  ever  recorded— was  for  the  con- 
sumption of  our  own  people  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  reexported  this 
year  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  coffee  brought 
in  as  against  5  per  cent,  reexported  last 
year. 

IF  YOU  MUST  SELL  YOUR 
LIRERTY  BONDS 

"~pHE  advice  of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank 
-1  official  to  "sell  Liberty  bonds  only 
if  necessary,  and  then  deal  only  with  banks 
or  with  legitimate  brokerage  concerns," 
is  confirmed,  says  Financial  America,  by 
an  experiment  recently  made  by  a  news- 
paper man  in  a  New  York  city.  He  had 
heard  that  prices  for  Liberty  bonds  varied 
in  different  places,  and  decided  to  in- 
vestigate. The  financial  daily,  which 
thinks  that  his  experience  may  be  dupli- 
cated in  almost  any  community,  proceeds 
to  tell  what  happened: 

He  took  a  $100  Third  issue,  4%  per 
cent,  bond,  and  offered  it  for  sale  at  a 
bank.  There  he  was  offered  the  list 
price  in  that  day's  quotation,  which  was 
$90.17.  The  bank  would  also  redeem  the 
attached  interest  coupons,  totaling  $7.86, 
making  the  entire  sum  of  $98.03. 

Since  his  quest  was  purely  for  informa- 
tion, he  refused  this  offer,  and  next  pre- 
sented his  bond  to  a  well-known  legitimate 
brokerage  firm  dealing  in  such  securities. 
It  made  the  same  offer  as  the  bank,  with 
a  fee  of  50  cents  for  handling. 

Next  the  investigator  visited  a  cigar- 
store  which  displayed  a  price-quotation 
board  in  its  window,  but  the  proprietor 
would  give  only  $96.57  for  the  bond  with 
its  interest  coupons.  Thence  the  quest 
went  on  down  the  line  of  small  dealers  and 
pawnbrokers,  the  prices  offered  gradually 
diminishing,  the  lowest  one  being  $83, 
which  the  pawnbroker  claimed  was  "about 
the  current  quotation,"  tho  it  was  in 
reality  $7.17  less  than  the  list  price  for  the 
bond  without  coupons.  Having  learned 
what  he  wanted  to  know,  the  inquisitive 
soul  went  home  and  put  his  bond  awav 
safely.  ' ' 
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The  New  Packard  Basis  of  Rating  was  Established  by  Absolute  Transportation  Facts  revealed  by  more  than  7000  Monthly  National  Standard  Truck 

Cost  System  Reports,  covering  a  period  of  Two  Years 

Why  Packard  Discarded  "Ton  Rating" 

for  Packard  Trucks 


REASONING  as  trans- 
portation engineers, 
*"  the  Packard  Com- 
pany has  believed  for  years 
that  the  arbitrary  factory 
"ton  rating"  system  was 
bound  to  become  obsolete 
as  soon  as  sufficient  facts 
on  transportation  could 
be  known. 

These  facts  are  now  at 
hand  —  made  available 
through  more  than  7000 
Monthly  National  Stand- 
ard Truck  Cost  System  Re- 
ports, covering  a  period  of 
two  years. 

These  reports  confirm 
what  Packard  has  so  long 
foreseen  —  the  fallacy  of 
rating  a  truck  simply  on 
the  tonnage  capacity  of 
the  chassis  and  engine  un- 
der normal  conditions. 


They  have  proved  again 
and  again  the  sound  Pack- 
ard practice  of  rating  a 
truck  with  all  the  trans- 
portation factors  in  mind 
—  character  of  roads, 
grades  to  be  met,  speeds 
to  be  maintained,  and  the 
chances  of  overload,  etc. 

COMPARE  a  Packard 
Size  G,  Model  E, 
Truck  developing  nearly 
6700  pounds  traction  at 
rear  wheels  and  able  to 
pull  a  28  per  cent  grade  on 
low  gear;  with  the  typical 
"6- ton  truck,"  developing 
less  than  4700  pounds  trac- 
tion, and  able  to  pull  only 
a  20  per  cent  grade! 

The  Packard  frame  both 
strong  and  flexible — made 


of  rolled  channel  steel,  not 
pressed  steel. 

Packard  solid  tired  trucks 
governed  at  11,  13,  15,  18 
miles  per  hour,  by  the 
Packard  transportation 
expert  in  touch  with  the 
actual  job. 

Today,  as  always,  Pack- 
ard is  selling  transporta- 
tion. 

HEREAFTER  each  Pack- 
ard Truck  will  be  des- 
ignated by  size  and  model. 

The  rating  will  be  made 
on  the  ground,  for  the  job, 
by  the  local  Packard  en- 
gineer— selected  for  what 
it  will  do  in  the  individual 
customer's  business,  and 
with  all  his  actual  condi- 
tions in  mind. 


"Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One" 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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Why  Actors  Use  Shavaid 

It  makes  lather  doubly  effective 

It  softens  the  beard  instantly  and  completely,  yet  keeps  the  skin 
perfectly  normal.      Makes   shaving  easier   and   more  comfortable 


This  scientific  beard  softener 
has  been  welcomed  especially 
by  men  of  the  profession.  It 
saves  time  in  shaving.  For  it 
does  away  with  the  old  irksome 
"rubbing  in"  of  lather  and  the 
application  of  hot  t®wels. 

These  old  methods  are  not 
only  unnecessary,  they  are 
injurious.  They  make  the  skin 
tender.  They  age  it  prema- 
turely. They  bring  wrinkles 
too  soon.  Shavaid 
accomplishes  in- 
stantly what  men 
have  sought  to  ac- 


complish   by   these   methods. 
It  softens  the  beard. 

Just  squeeze  a  small  quantity 
out  of  the  collapsible  tube  and 
spread  it  over  your  beard  with 
the  tips  of  your  fingers.  Note 
the  cooling,  soothing  effect. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  lather 
as  usual,  using  your  favorite 
soap  or  cream  and  your  brush. 
But  do  not  rub  the  lather 
in.  That  is  because  Shavaid 
keeps  the  skin  per- 
fectly normal.  It 
is  itself  a  soothing, 
healing  emollient. 


Shavaid 

In  50-cent  Tubes — Buy  from  Your  Druggist 

BAUER  &  BLACK        Chicago       New  York       Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


SMITH  BROIHERS'  | (1 1 


SS 


THE  summer  cougher  on  vacation  is  the  prize 
gloom.  He  can't  have  any  fun  himself  and  he 
spoils  the  pleasure  of  others.  At  his  approach 
people  hurry  off.  Nobody  wants  him  for  a  part- 
ner at  tennis,  golf,  dancing  or  cards.  But  he  can 
save  himself  unnecessary  embarrassment  with 
S-B  Cough  Drops.  They  relieve  coughing.  Pure. 
No  drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten 
the  stomach. 

Drop  that  Cough 

gj     S  M ITH  BROTH  ERS  of ' Poughhepsie 

FAMOUS  SINCE  IB4-7 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


AFFAIRS   IN   RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

June  24. — Bolshevik  forces  continue  to 
drive  back  the  Poles  southwest  of 
Kief,  according  to  claims  from  Moscow. 

Soviet  rule  has  been  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  Irkutsk,  it  is  reported  from  that 
city.  All  institutions  have  been  nation- 
alized, most  of  the  stores  have  been 
closed,  and  a  permit  is  necessary  even 
to  purchase  a  newspaper. 

June  27. — Fierce  fighting  proceeds  along 
the  entire  Polish  front,  says  a  report 
from  Warsaw.  It  is  said  the  resistance 
of  the  Bolsheviki  has  been  broken 
all  along  the  line  between  the  Pripet 
marshes  and  the  Ryzerayc-Kalen- 
kowicz  railroad,  where  the  "Reds" 
lost  two  thousand  killed. 

FOREIGN 

June  23. — Five  Sinn-Feiners  are  killed 
by  machine-gun  fire  in  Londonderry, 
where  many  streets  were  swept  by  "a 
murderous  fire  for  sixteen  hours  con- 
tinuously. Sniping  on  a  .large  scale 
was  carried  on,  and  there  was  indis- 
criminate firing  of  revolvers  all  over 
the  city. 

Owing  to  the  serious  view  taken  by  the 
British  military  authorities  of  the 
situation  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
the  War  Office  announces  its  intention 
to  appeal  for  reservists.  The  situation, 
it  is  believed,  necessitates  an  increase  of 
15,000  to  20,000  men  in  the  strength 
of  the  army  reserve. 

June  24. — German  war-losses,  according  to 
recent  statistics,  show  that  1,350,000 
men  were  killed.  There  are  520,000 
war-widows,  1,130,000  war-orphans, 
and  500,000  maimed  or  consumptives, 
supported  mostly  by  charity. 

The  Greek  Army  begins  an  offensive 
against  the  Turkish  Nationalists  in 
Asia  Minor,  says  a  report  from  Smyrna. 
The  Greeks  are  meeting  with  success, 
it  is  said. 

The  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  tells 
the  British  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Government  has  received  an  offer  of 
the  services  of  three  thousand  officers 
and  men  from  the  Ulster  Ex-Service 
Men's  Association  and  added  that  the 
offer  is  being  carefulty  considered. 

The  machine-gun  fire  of  British  troops 
policing  the  streets  of  Londonderry 
halts  the  civil  war  that  has  been  waged 
for  more  than  a  week  between  Sinn- 
Feiners  and  Protestants.  With  four 
thousand  more  troops  on  their  way 
to  the  city  and  a  destroyer  moored 
in  the  river  within  the  city  limits,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  fighting  has  ended. 

It  is  reported  from  Berlin  that  Inde- 
pendent Socialists  and  Communist 
leaders  confer  with  a  representative  in 
Berlin  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. This  incident  is  believed  to  fore- 
shadow new  revolutionary  outbi-eaks  in 
Germany. 

A  state  of  siege  is  proclaimed  in  Ulm, 
Germany,  where  many  persons  were 
killed  recently  during  food-riots.  In 
Heidenholm,  Wurttemburg,  the  citizens' 
defense  force  was  attacked  by  Com- 
munists who  seized  all  the  defenders' 
rifles. 

Four  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  Argentina  announce  their  intention 
to  introduce  a  prohibition  bill  at  an 
early  session  of  that  body.  This  will 
be  the  first  legislative  effort  in  favor 
of  prohibition  in  Argentina. 

The  railway  strike  in  Upper  Italy  has 
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ended  with  complete  failure  for  labor, 
says  a  report  from  Bern.  The  men 
are  resuming  work  unconditionally  and 
regular  traffic  is  expected  soon. 

China,  in  reply  to  Japan's  offer  to  open 
negotiations  on  the  Shantung  ease, 
refuses  to  negotiate.  The  Chinese  note 
in  explanation  of  this  action  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  China  did  not 
sign  the  Peace  Treaty,  is  no1  con- 
cerned with  the  action  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference in  handing  to  Japan  Germany's 
possessions  and  rights  in  Shantung,  and 
that  there  i^  a  strong  attitude  of  the 
entire  population  in  China  against  direct 
negotiations  with  Japan. 

June  25. — Three  Allied  notes  are  pre- 
sented to  Germany.  The  first  calls  at- 
tention to  infringements  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  states  that  Germany  will 
be  required  to  make  good  on  these; 
the  second  demands  that  the  security 
police  must  be  disbanded  within  three 
months:  and  the  third  suggests  that  the 
construction  of  aeronautical  material 
may  not  be  resumed  by  Germany  until 
after  she  has  delivered  to  the  Allies  all 
such  material  called  for  in  the  Treaty. 

The  Greek  Legation  in  London  receives 
official  information  that  the  Greeks 
campaigning  against  the  Turkish  Na- 
tionalists in  the  Smyrna  district  have 
surrounded  a  Turkish  army  corps,  tak- 
ing eight  thousand  prisoners,  with  guns 
and  other  booty. 

The  leader  of  the  Indian  Nationalists 
write-  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy  threaten- 
ing to  advise  Mussulmans  and  Hindus 
to  withdraw  their  support  from  the 
Government  unless  the  Turkish  peace 
terms  are  revised  "'in  accordance  with 
the  solemn  pledges  of  the  British 
Minister." 

Another  cabinet  is  announced  in  Germany 
headed  by  Konstantin  Fehrenbach  as 
Chancellor. 

June  2G. — British  war-ships  bombard  the 
Turkish  line  at  Ismid.  Asia  Minor,  ac- 
cording to  London  advices.  It  is 
estimated  that  one  thousand  Turks  were 
killed. 

Greek  forces  engaged  in  the  offensive 
against  the  Turkish  Nationalists  in  Asia 
Minor  advance  in  four  directions  and 
take  several  towns,  says  a  report  from 
Smyrna. 

June  27. — A  serious  clash  occurs  between 
German  civilians  and  Czecho-Slovak 
troops  at  Jihlava,  Moravia,  in  which 
at  least  six  were  killed  and  many 
wounded,  says  a  Prague  report. 

Troops  patrol  the  streets  of  Santiago. 
Chile,  to  prevent  possible  clashes. 
resulting  from  i  he  excitement  attend- 
ing the  election  of  a  new  Chilean  Presi- 
dent. Rumors  were  current  that  a 
general  strike  was  about  to  be  called. 

According  to  Constantinople  newspapers, 
the  Turkish  Nationalists  suffer  a  defeat 
at  the  first  Greek  attack  and  retreat 
in  disorder. 

June  28. — Manuel  Gondra,  former  Para- 
guayan Minister  to  the  United  State-, 
is  elected  President  of  Paraguay,  says  a 
dispatch  reaching  Washington. 

Disorder-  are  reported  from  widely  sepa- 
rated part-  of  Italy.  They  appear  to 
corroborate  the  impression  that  they 
are  part  of  a  plan  to  overturn  social 
order    throughout    the    entire    country. 

Unemployment  is  the  alleged  reason 
for  the  strikes  now  in  progress  and 
for  rioting. 

The  Greeks  land  a  force  at  Pandemia  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
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Send  for  the  Book 


MEMBER  NATIONAL 

PAVING  BRICK 

\t^RS.  ASSN. 


Photos  taken  from  same 

point  on  College  Avenue, 

Racine,  Wis..  May.  1910 

and  J um.  1920. 


The  left  hand  photograph  was  taken  in  May, 
1910,  the  right  hand  one  at  the  same  point  in 
June,  1920.  The  pavement  was  laid  in  1897, 
twenty-three  years  ago.  It  is  of  METROPOLI- 
TAN'S "Bessemer"  paving  brick. 
The  pavement  shows  hardly  an  appreciable 
change  in  twenty-three  years  use.  The  1930 
and  1940  pictures  will  show  but  little  more. 
On  such  facts  rests  METROPOLITAN'S  deep 
faith  in  the  futureof  paring  brick  and  on  such  may 
safely  rest  your  faith  in  METROPOLITAN. 

New  book  replete  with  interest  just  published.  May  we  send  it  ? 
METROPOLITAN  PAVING  BRICK  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 

METROPOLITAN 

Largest  Maker  in  the  World 

PAVING  BRICK 


"Best  Knit"  Hosiery  gives 
greater  service  than  many 
more  expensive  makes. 

The  lustrous  appearance  is 
one  of  its  distinctive  features. 
And  it  always  fits  perfectly. 

"Best  Knit"  appears  stylish 
— is  stylish.  The  extreme 
care  in  knitting  and  the  selec- 
tion of  high  quality  materials 
are  assurance  of  this. 

Made  in  full  range  of  colors 
and  most  desirable  weights 
and  styles.  Silk,  lisle,  silk 
plaited,  silk  lisle. 

Secure  from  your  dealer.  Or 
write  us  direct.  Milwaukee 
Hosiery  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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The  curve  shows  the 
relatively  high  starting 
torque  of  the  one-half 
horse  power,  Wagner 
Made  -  to  -  order  Motor 
which  enables  it  to  start 
instantly  and  unfailingly 
under  varying  voltages. 


Factory    Branches    and 
*  Maintenance    Station* 

♦Atlanta 
*Boston 

♦Buffalo 
♦Chicago 
Cincinnati 
♦Cleveland 
♦Dallas 
♦Denver 
♦Detroit 

♦Indianapolis 
♦Kansas  City 
*Los  Angeles 
♦Memphis 
♦Milwaukee 
♦Minneapolis 
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Adding  Compactness  to  Efficiency 
With  a  Wagner  Made-to-order  Motor 

The  Miller  Saw  Trimmer  Company  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  required  a  motor  to  run 
their  combination  trimming  and  routing  machine — a  motor  with  ample  power 
for  the  job,  yet  as  compact  and  economical  as  possible. 

Believing  that  these  conditions  could  best  be  met  by  a  made-to-order  motor, 
a  Wagner  engineer  was  sent  for.  He  analyzed  the  operating  conditions  under 
which  the  machines  must  work  and  conducted  a  number  of  tests  with  a  specially 
designed  motor.  It  answered  every  requirement  in  a  completely  satisfactory 
way. 

To  make  sure  that  unusual  conditions  would  not  cause  the  motor  to  fail,  an 
exceptionally  large  routing  tool  was  put  into  the  machine  and  operated  at 
high  speed  thru  a  much  greater  depth  of  metal  than  usual.  The  motor 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  its  ability  to  handle  even  this  heavy  work. 

Then,  because  the  current  used  in  different  communities  often  varies  from 
the  accepted  standard  of  I  io  volts,  the  voltage  supplied  to  the  motor  was 
reduced  to  90,  the  lowest  which  would  ever  be  encountered.  The  motor 
handled  the  same  unusual  load  as  before  without  the  slightest  sign  of  faltering. 

This  efficiency  of  the  Wagner  Made-to-order  Motor  was  combined  with  the 
utmost  compactness  and  lightness  of  construction.  The  motor  was  also  com- 
pletely enclosed  so  that  no  metal  shavings  or  splinters  could  fall  into  the  work- 
ing parts. 

Such  efficient  service  and  completeness  of  detail  is  typical  of  Wagner  Made- 
to-order  Motors.     You  can  count  on  it  wherever  you  see  the  Wagner  nameplate. 


The  curve  shows  the 
low  starting  current  re- 
quired with  the  Wagner 
Made-to-order  Motor, 
which  avoids  the  dim- 
ming of  the  lights  on 
the  line. 


Factory    Branches    and 
♦  Maintenance    Stations 

Montreal 
♦New  York 
♦Omaha 

♦Philadelphia 
♦Pittsburg 
♦St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 
♦San  Francisco 
♦Seattle 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Toledo 
Toronto 
Washington, D.C. 

New  Orleans — ' 
selling  agency 


Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company, 
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with  which  they  intend  to  operate  sen 
ward  against  the  Turkish  Nations 
forces  northeast  of  Smyrna. 

Chancellor  Fehrenbach,  of  the  1 
German  Cabinet,  outlines  his  Gov< 
ment's  program  at  the  first  regi 
session  of  the  new  Reichstag,  and 
sists  that  Germany  must  fulfil 
terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

It  is  reported  from  Berlin  that  Preside 
Ebert  has  directed  an  appeal  to  Chi 
cellor  Fehrenbach  to  request  t 
Heichsrat  to  set  an  early  date  for  t 
•  Presidential  election.  This  is  tak 
to  mean  that  Ebert  is  anxious  to  reti 
probably  because  he  has  been  desert 
by  the  withdrawal  of  his  fellow  Socialis 
in  the  Cabinet  and  that  he  himself  h 
become  a  figurehead. 

A  Vienna  dispatch  says  that  the  II ii' 
garian  Ministry  has  resigned.  Com 
Apponyi.  former  Premier,  is  said  to  1 

head  of  a  new  coalition  Government. 

June  20. — The  Council  of  the  League  ( 
Nations  fixes  July  23  as  the  date  of  th 
Financial  Conference  at  Brussels,  f< 
consideration  of  the  financial  conditio 
of  the  world. 


DOMESTIC 

June  23. — Federal  Judge  Anderson,  in  th 
United  States  Court  at  Boston,  decide 
that  the  Communist  party  of  Americ: 
is  a  lawful  organization  and  releases  ; 
score  of  its  members  who  had  beei 
ordered  deported  as  undesirables.  Th' 
Judge's  decision  denounces  the  Depart 
ments  of  Justice  and  Labor  for  thei 
activities  in  the  January  raids  on  the 
••  B.'els." 

President  Wilson,  in  a  message  te>  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  in  Chicago,  urge 
it  to  hasten  its  decision  on  the  wag< 
demands  of  railroad  workers  in  ai 
effort  to  check  the  spread  of  insufgen 
strikes,  it  is  announced  in  Washington 

President  Wilson,  in  a  message  to  Gov- 
ernor Roberts  of  Tennessee',  urges  hin 
to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legisla 
ture  to  consieler  the  proposed  Suffrage 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Charles  F.  Murphy,  Tammany  leader 
and  James  E.  Smith.  Assistant  District 
Attorney,  of  Xew  York,  are  charged  ii 
an  indictment  in  the  criminal  branch  ol 
the  New  York  Supreme  Courl  with 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the'  Cnite'el  Slater 

Government  of  excess-profit  taxes  esti- 
mated at  from  $600,000  to  $800,000. 

The  International  Association  of  Rotary 
Clubs,  in  convention  at  Atlantic  City, 
creates  a  "Rotary  League  of  Nation-'' 
through  changes  in  its  constitution. 
The-  seventeen  nationalities  representee! 
are  divided  into  nine  territorial  divi- 
sions,  each  with  its  own  distrie-t 
convention. 

Copies  of  a  proclamation  i>sneel  by  "tin 
Central    Executive    Committee   of    the 
Communist  party  of  America."  are  re- 
ceived by  the   Department   of  Justice. 

The'  document  e-;ill<  em  all  transport 
workers  in  America  to  refuse  1e>  load 
and  transport  any  material-  for  Poland. 
Japan,  or  any  either  country  "fighting 
Soviet  Russia." 

The  Census  Bureau  announces  tin 
population  of  Philadelphia  a-  1,823,158. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  274,150 
since  1910,  and  continues  Philadelphia 
;i-  the  third  largest  city  in  the'  United 
States.  The  populations  of  the  fol- 
lowing cities  we're  also  announced: 

Cincinnati,    Ohio,    401,247;     an    in- 
crease of  75,345. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


eedy  Friends  Unneeded. — A  friend  who 
ot  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. — Answers. 


nother   Danger   Looms. — It  begins  to 
t  as  tho  it  will  soon  be  easier  to  go  out 
earn  a  dollar  than  to  borrow  one. — 
■hester  Herald. 


lint  for  Motorists. — The  time  to  buy  a 
d  car  is  just  before  you  move,  so  people 
the  new  neighborhood  will  think  you 
re  the  one  who  used  it. — Kansas  City 

ir. 


In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces.— "  Three  balls  !  " 
lied  the  umpire. 

"  Now's  your  chance  to  soak  it," 
outed  the  excited  pawnbroker's  clerk  to 
e  batsman. — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Important  Appendix. — Patient — 
The  appendix  is  a  useless  part  of  us.  We 
mid  live  quite  well  without  it." 

Doctor — "  You  could — but  we  doctors 
mldn't." — Klods  Hans  (Copenhagen). 


Worse  Than  Death. — "  I  heard  you  ac- 
lsed  your  rival  who  wants  to  marry 
ellie  of  wishing  to  kill  you." 

"  Oh,  no.  I  merely  remarked  he  wanted 
)  ring  my  Nell." — Baltimore  American. 


Revenge  Is  Sweet. — When  a  merchant 
uts  an  unreasonable  price  on  something 
ou  must  have,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
>ave  his  store  angry  and  pay  some  other 
lerchant  the  same  price. — Kansas  City 
tar. 


Wound     Too     Tight?— Bore— "  Yes,    I 

on't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  thoroughly 
ound  up  to-night." 

Hostess — "  How  very  strange  !  And 
et  you  don't  seem  to  go." — London 
'it-Bits. 


Allotting  the  Credit. — Doctor — "  You 
ave  been  at  death's  door,  and  only  your 
trong  constitution  has  saved  you." 

Patient  —  "  Remember  that  when 
ou  send  in  your  bill." — Klods  Hans 
Copenhagen). 


Dread  Suspense. — "  Oh,  doctor,  tell  me, 
miek !  "  moaned  the  fair  patient,  clasping 
ler  lap-dog  and  convulsively  nibbling  a 
housand-dollar  check,  "How  sick  am  I? 
s  it  California,  Florida,  or  Europe?  " — 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


Reasonable  Inquiry. — "  What  do  you 
nean  by  an  '  eight-day  clock?  '  " 

"  One  that  will  run  eight  days  without 
vinding." 

"  Huh,  then  how  long  would  it  run  if 
/ou  wound  it?  " — Lexington  Leader. 


Political  Generosity. — "  I  am  very  much 
mprest,"  remarked  the  personage  from 
ibroad,  "  by  the  extreme  generosity  dis- 
mayed mutually  by  the  gentlemen  who 
lesignate  themselves  as  Democrats  and 
Republicans." 

"  I  don't  quite  see  where  you  get  that 
generosity  idea,"  said  the  somewhat 
•ugged  person. 

"  I  am  surprized  that  you  should  fail  to 
lote  how  industriously  each  party  points 
aut  to  the  other  exactly  where  it  is  making 
its  most  serious  mistakes." — Washington 
Star. 
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This  Wheel-Talk  is  the  last  of  a  Series  of 
Eight  that  have  appeared  at  regular  inter- 
vals in  this  publication. 

If  you  have  read  these  Wheel-Talks  you 
now  have,  we  trust,  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  functions  and  essentials  of  the  mod- 
ern, scientifically  designed  motor  car 
wheel.  Briefly  summarized  those  essen- 
tials are: 

A  motor  car  wheel  should  be  so  designed  and 
constructed  that  road-shocks  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  mechanism  of  the  car;  that 
there  can  be  no  concentration  of  strains  at 
any  one  point;  that  the  weight  in  the  wheel 
be  scientifically  distributed;  that  tire-chang- 
ing and  wheel-changing  be  made  easy;  that 
the  wheel  cut  cleanly  through  mud,  sand 
and  snow  and  be  easily  cleaned;  that  the 
wheel  stay  round  and  hold  the  tire  firm  and 
true  at  all  times;  that  there  be  no  rattling 
spokes  or  squeaking  rims — i.e.,  the  wheel  be- 
actually  noiseless;  that  the  wheel.be  very 
strong,  yet  very  light;  that  the  wheel  save 
tires  and  gasoline,  increase  the  efficiency  and 
prolong  the  life  of  the  motor  car. 

Can  you  conceive  of  any  wheel,  other  than 
a  single  disc  steel  wheel,  that  can  accom- 
plish all  these  things,  comply  with  all  these 
requirements? 


ar 


Therefore,  the  wheels  should  be  made  of  steel, 
like  the  rest  of  the  motor  car. 

The  march  of  progress  is  irresistible.  The 
law  of  evolution  is  not  to  be  denied.  The 
old  horse-drawn  carriage,  the  progenitor  of 
the  motor  car,  was  practically  all  wood. 
So  were  the  early,  the  primitive  motor 
cars.  Gradually,  steel,  lighter,  vastly- 
stronger,  more  pliable,  more  durable,  more 
beautiful,  has  become  dominant  in  motor 
car  construction.  The  wheels,  most  ob- 
stinately clinging  to  tradition,  were  the 
last  to  yield  to  steel. 

Is  it  not  logical  as  well  as  inevitable  that 
the  wheels,  like  the  rest  of  the  motor  car, 
should  be  made  of  steel? 

Not  only  the  greater  beauty,  but  the 
greater  safety,  comfort  and  economy  of 
Disteel  Wheels  have  been  achieved  by 
steel. 

Steel  Wheels  mean  Disteel  Wheels. 

Upon  request  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
this  Series  of  Wheel-'I  alks,  compiled  in 
book-form. 


Exclusive  Manufacturers 

Detroit    Pressed    Steel    Company,    Detroit,    U.   S.   A. 

Disteel  Wheel  Plant,  Cabot  Avenue 


New  York:  1846  Broadway  at  61st  St. 
Boston:      925    Boylston     Street 


Automobile  Frame  Plant,  Mt.  KHiott  Avenue 

Chicago:  732  Michigan  Avenue 
San  Francisco:  326  Kialto  Building 


DISTEEL  WHEELS 

3fiiec~fflAee/s   5&za^  Complete  5%a   Uar 
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BILTMORE 

NEW  YORK 

One  of  the  five  ^reat  hotels  of 

PERSHING    SQUARE 

Under  the  Personal  Direction  of  JOHN  MSE.  BOWMAN,  Pres. 


An  Entire  City  Block-Adjoins  Grand  Central  Terminal 

THE  BILTMORE  is  the  center  of  international 
social  life  in  New  York.  Its  trained  capacity  to 
satisfy  individual  needs  is  simply  multiplied  to 
give  comfort  and  service  to  great  gatherings  of 
particular  guests. 


One  block  from  Fifth  Avenue,  it 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  fashionable 
shopping  district,  close  to  the 
theatres,  clubs,  libraries,  music 
and  art  exhibitions.  Surface  cars 
and  elevated  at  hand.  Direct  con- 
nection with  subways  to  all  parts 
of  the  Metropolis. 


Its  Cascades,  Italian  Gardens  and 
Tea  Rooms  are  noted  features  of 
New  York  social  life  in  summer — 
afternoon  and  evening. 

Library  and  Lounge,  Restaurants, 
Cafes,  Grills,  Banquet  Halls,  Lux- 
urious Turkish  Baths,  Sumptuous 
Suites,  Private  Dining  Rooms. 


Other  Pershing  Square  Hotels  in  New  York  under  Mr.  Bowman's  direction 


Hotel  Commodore 

Geo.  W.  Swicnit.  Vi'ce-Pres. 
'Get  off  ihe  Train  and  Turn  to  ihe  Left' 

The  Belmont 

Jakes  Woods.  Vice-Pres. 
Opposite  Grand  Cential  Terminal 


Hotel  Manhattan 

Paul  B.  Booen.  Vice-Pres. 
A  Step  from  the  Grand  Central 

Murray  Hill  Hotel 

James  Woods.  Vice-Pres. 
A  Short  Block  from  the  Station 


also  The  Ansonia 

Eow.  M.  Tierncv.  Vice-Pres. 

Broadway  at  73rd  Street 
in  the  Riverside  residential  section 


PershingSquare  Hotels,  New  York 


Why  They  Flit.—"  What?  Leaving? 
You  have  only  been  here  two  days  !  What 
dissatisfies  you?  " 

'  Your  forks  are  four-pronged  instead 
of  three-pronged.  It  makes  too  much 
work  for  me." — Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


Muleological 

On  mules  we  find  two  legs  behind 

And  two  we  find  before; 
We  stand  behind  before  we  find 

What  the  two  behind  be  for! 

— Lafayette  Lyre. 


Epitaph. 
Here  lies  in  peace 

Sylvester  Stew. 
He  learned  to  make 

His  own  home  brew. 
— The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


He  Knows. — ■"  What  is  meant  by  '  an 
embarrassment  of  riches  '?  "  inquired  the 
man  who  always  wants  to  know  something. 

"  1  couldn't  say  offhand,"  replied  the 
delegate.  "  Ask  some  candidate  whose 
campaign  fund  has  been  oversubscribed." 
—  Washington  Star. 


Inquisitive  Willie. — Willii-: — "  Pa." 

Pa—"  Yes." 

Willie — "  Teacher  says  Ave're  here  1o 
help  others." 

Pa — "  Of  course,  we  are." 

Willie — "Well,  what  are  the  others  Jure 
for?  " — The  Ken-  Majority. 


Revengeful  Maud.  —  "  Ferdie  jilted 
Maud  and  married  another  girl,  but  Maud 
had  her  revenge." 

"  How? " 

"  She  sent  the  bride  a  book  to  read  on 
their  honeymoon — Stevenson's  '  Travels 
with  a  Donkey.'  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Signs  of  Experience. — Bobbie — "  My 
father  must  have  been  up  to  all  sorts  of 
mischief  when  he  was  a  bov." 

Johnny—"  Why?  " 

Bobbie — "  'Cos  he  knows  'xactly  what 
questions  to  ask  me  when  he  wants  to 
know  what  I've  been  doing." — Cleveland 
News. 


Police  ! — "  Oh.  Clarice,  I'm  so  worried  ! 
You  knowr  you  told  me  to  put  that  piece 
of  wedding-cake  under  my  pillow  and  I'd 
dream  of  my  future  husband?  " 
"  Yes.  dear;  didn't  it  work?  " 
"  That's  what  worries  me.  I  dreamed 
of  the  Seventy-first  Regiment." — American 
Legion  Weekly. 


Hint  to  Speeders. — First  Constable — 
"  Did  yer  git  that  feller's  number?  " 

Second  Constable — "  No,  he  was  loo 
gold-derned  fast  fer  me.  Thet  was  a 
pertv  pert-lookin'  gal  in  the  back  seat, 
wasn't  it?  " 

First  Constable — "  She  shure  was  !  " 
— Hum  Bug. 


Cash  After  Death. — A  lawyer  and  a 
minister  were  having  a  heated  argument 
about  the  hereafter.  With  eloquence  the 
preacher  expanded  the  theory  of  a  life 
after  death.  The  lawyer  listened,  bored 
and  plainly  unconvinced.  The  parson 
finished.     The  lawyer  was  unmoved. 

"  Say  what  you  will,  I  believe  death 
ends  all,"  he  insisted. 

The  minister's  sense  of  humor  came  to 
his  rescue.  "  If  death  ended  all,"  he 
observed,  "  most  of  you  lawyers  would  he 
starving  to  death." — New  York  Evening 
Post. 
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That  house  in  the  country 


V/OU  dream  of  the  completed  house,  of  its 
neatly  panelled  sitting  room,  its  clean,  tiled 
bath  and  kitchen,  its  soft-toned  walls  and 
parquetry.  You  have  a  picture  in  your  mind 
of  a  restful  home,  of  unruffled  peace,  con- 
stant comfort. 

That  is  the  dream.  The  reality  may  prove 
different,  particularly  if  you  fail  to  see  that 
only  durable  materials  go  into  the  making 
of  your  house. 

All  through  a  building,  beneath  its  surfaces, 
run  the  pipes.  When  they  fall  victims  to  the 
insidious  forces  of  strain  and  corrosion,  floors 
and  walls  must  be  ripped  up  without  delay. 


Peacefulness  and  comfort  are  ended  for  a 
time;  home  is  no  longer  home. 

Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  will  last  indefi- 
nitely. Made  up  of  sinewy  wrought  metal  and 
non-corrodible  silicious  slag,  it  can  always  be 
trusted  to  give  continuous  satisfactory  service. 

YY/HAT  does  this  service  cost?  Less  than 
poor  service.  Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe 
does  away  with  unnecessary  repair-jobs, 
always  highly  expensive;  yet  the  first  cost  of 
a  Reading  installation  is  hardly  any  greater 
than  that  of  steel  piping,  the  difference 
amounting  normally  to  only  3/10  of  \%  of  the 
building  cost. 


Specify  Reading — the  Pipe  that  Endures 

New  Handbook  and  Price   List  will  be  sent  upon   request 

READING     IRON     COMPANY 


Readin 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Pittsburgh 


"yp/'SM 


?mJiJ%JM3L&  ii% 


;yl 


insyivania 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Houston 

Los  Angeles 
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Why  do  *^ 

Radiators  Leak? 

BEFORE  a  radiator  is  placed  on 
a  car  it  is  tested  for  leaks  and 
made  absolutely  water-tight. 

But  since  it  is  built  up  of  sheets 
of  brass,  .005  inch  thick,  occasional 
flaws  are  unavoidable.  And  in  a 
honeycomb  radiator  there  are  an 
average  of  24,000  joints. 

Small  wonder  that  with  the  con- 
stant jar  and  vibration  and  many 
other  causes,  numerous  flaws  and 
joints  give  way  in  time. 

So  shrewd  car-owners  always  keep  a  can 
of  "X"  Liquid  handy.  In  10  minutes  "X" 
will  repair  one  or  one  hundred  leaks  not 
only  in  the  radiator  but  anywhere  in  the 
entire  cooling  system.  And  as  long  as 
"X"  is  kept  in  the-  water  it  will  prevent 
new  leaks. 

"X"  also  eliminates  and  prevents"  Rust 
and  Scale.  This  gives  better  engine  per- 
formance and  keeps  the  cooling  system  as 
nearly  100%  efficient  as  is  possible. 

"X"  is  not  a  radi- 
ator cement,  flaxseed 
meal  or  "dope"  but  a 
scientific  liquid  process 
that  repairs  and  im- 
proves allwatercooling 
systems.  Be  safe,  see 
that  the  big  "X"  is  on 
every  can. 

LARGE  SIZE,  $1.50 

Will  do  a  $25  repair  job! 

FORD  SIZE,  75c 

"X"  LABORATORIES 

25  W.  45th  St.    New  York 

t^Ct  Liciuici 

makes  all  water  cooling  systems 
L  EAKPROOF  -RUSTPROOF  •  SCALePROOF 


Delivered  YTo°u  FREE 

Your  choice  ol  44  styles,  colors 

and  sizes   in   the   famous  line  of 

'RANGER"  bicycles.    We  pay  the 

freight  from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  l^i 

bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test. 

EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,  at  a 

small  advance  over  our  Special  Fac- 

tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory- 

Direct-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 

TipCC  LAMPS.  HORNS,  pedals. 

I  In tOsingle  wheels  and  repair 

parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 

half    usual    prices.     SEND    NO 

MONEY  but  write  today  for  the 

big  new  Catalog. 

UCJin  CYCLE  COMPANY 
WIEflUrjeot  W-172  CHICAGO 


Rider 

Agcn  ts 
Wanted 

Boys  make 
big  money 


Did  the  Tanks  Win  the  War? 

Do  you  know  what  the  tanks  did  in  the  war?  Read  of 
their  daring  exploits  in  "no  man's  land";  how  they 
smashed  the  Hindenburg  Line;  how  the  men  "inside" 
thought  and  felt;  how  "Jer'y"  liked  them;-and  scores 
ol  thrilling  adventures  forcefully  arid  effectively  told  in 

"TANK    TALES'* 

By  "TANK  MAJOR"  and  ERIC  WOOD 
An  intimate  picture  of  life  in  the  British  Tank  Corps 
disclosing  important  facts  in  the  development  of  this 
new  weapon  in  modem  warfare,  and  describing  very 
humanly  the  life  and  activities  among  the  men  in  this 
branch  of  service.  A  delightful  book  for  dreary  nights, 
and  one  you  will  enjoy  dipping  into  again  and  again. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.37 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


SWIMMING 

SCIENTIFICALLY 

TAIIfiHT  rrBnk  Eu£en ° 


HE  greatest  book  on  earth  for  the  doe-days.    Makes 
you  free  of  the  old  swimming  hole  and  assures  you 
many  happy  hours    in   the   surf  or  the   mountain   lake. 
The  authors  are  expert  teachers  and  their  instructions 
are   clear,    concise     and  practical.      Get 
the  book  to-day  and  learn  to  swim  before 
the  summer  is  over.     Men,  Women,  Chil- 
dren—your lives  may  depend  on  knowing 
bow. 

New  Revised  Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  Illus- 
trated, SI. 50;  by  mail,  $1.62. 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


How  Presidents 
Are  Made 

By  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN 


A  most  timely  book.  Takes  us  behind  the  scenes  and 
reveals  the  real  forces  that  make  presidents.  How  can- 
didates with  the  largest  popular  vote  have  been  defeated. 
A  concise  statement  of  the  reasons  why  each  of  our  presi- 
dents was  chosen — from  Washington  to  Wilson.  The 
origin  and  growth  of  political  parties.  How  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  fervid  Republican  was  endorsed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  Facts  about  Prohibition,  Suffrage, 
Socialism.  The  negro  as  a  political  factor.  First  appear- 
ance of  the  tariff  as  a  presidential  issue.  The  vote  for 
the  different  candidates  in  1912  and  1016,  in  detail. 
Why  Wilson  was  re-elected.  The  war  records  of  12  of 
our  27  presidents  were  the  deciding  factor  in  their 
selection.  12mo,  112  pages,  75  cents  net,  at  all  book 
stores  or  postpaid  from  the  publishers  for  80  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


WE  TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 

ART 

The  Meyer  Both  College  is  conducted  as  a 
Department  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company,  the 
most  widely  known  commercial  art  organiza- 
tion in  the  field,  who  produced  and  sold  last 
year  over  12.600  commercial  drawings — used 
by  the  leading  advertisers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 
YOU  get  the  benefits  of  19  years'  successful 
experience  in  this  course — and  are  taught 
the  very  fundamentals  which  en- 
abled this  organization  to  domi- 
nate its  field.  To  give  you  fads 
you  ought  to  know  about  this 
intensely  interesting,  highly  paid 
profession — (equally  open  to  men 
and  women ) — we  will  send  our  special 
book.  "YOUR  OPPORTUNITY."  if  you  will 
pay  half  the  cost  of  mailing— 4c  in  stamps. 

Meyer  Both  College  of  Commercial  Art 

Address  Dept.  12 


N.  E.  Cor.  Michigan  Ave.  at 
20th  St.,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOME 
STUDY 


Courses  in  more 
than  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor* 
responden.ee. 

Address 


(28th  Year) 

®lj£  InttJMrBttjj  of  (Eljmtgn 

(Div.IXj  Chicago,  DJ. 


NLANGUAGESbyIISTENING 

ON    YOUR  OWN  PHONOGRAPH 


at  home  by  the  Cortina  Phone 

Method  equipment.    Free  Trial 

in  your    home.      Endorsed    by 

leading  Universities.      Booklet 

free.    Easy  payments. 

CORTINA  ACADEMY,    Suite  707,  12  L  46th  St.,  New  York 


Spanish- French-English- Italian 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

1  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form," 

1  structure, and  writingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

J  lir.4.  Berg  Esenwein,  for  yearsEditorof  Lippineott's, 

150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 

THE  liOJH:  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Esenwein    Dept.  71         '  ""  Springfield,  Mass.' 

M  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10  ,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A's.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
rnaHonVtnd  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

ifaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  752-HB,  Chicago 
"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World" 
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National  Standard  Truck  Cost  System  Records  of  3  H -ton  Seroice  Motor  Truck  owned  by  the  Hydrox  Company,  Chicago. 


$20,000   Annual   Reduction 
in  Haulage  Costs 


When  the  Hydrox  Company,  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
ice  cream  in  Chicago,  installed  Service  Motor  Trucks,  they 
instituted  an  accurate  cost  record  system. 

These  records  show  that  Service  Trucks  reduced  the  cost  of  de- 
livering a  gallon  of  ice  cream  from  $0.0506  to  $0.0322— a  saving 
of  almost  two  cents  a  gallon  on  over  a  million  gallons.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Hydrox  Company  was  enabled  to  widely  extend 
its  trading  radius. 

Before  discarding  horses  and  adopting  Service  Trucks  as  stand- 
ard equipment,  one  truck  was  bought  as  an  experiment,  on 
which  accurate  costs  were  kept.  As  a  result,  the  Hydrox 
Company  now  uses  twelve  Service  Trucks  of  2,  3}4  and  5-ton 
capacities. 

During  the  ice  cream  months,  these  trucks  are  on  the  job  every 
day,  including  Sundays.  They  average  three  hundred  working 
days  a  year  and  cover  between  ten  and  fourteen  thousand 
miles.  Frequently  one  truck  delivers  five  hundred  gallons 
of  cream  a  day. 

The  records  show  that  this  fleet  averages  thirty  deliveries  per  truck,  at  a 
cost  of  from  seven  dollars  a  day  for  the  2-ton  trucks  to  fifteen  dollars  a 
day  for  the  five-tonners,  exclusive  of  driver's  salary. 

Whether  your  transportation  problem  entails  the  haulage  of  ice  cream 
over  city  streets,  or  giant  logs  over  crude  forest  roads,  the  twenty  thousand 
dollar  yearly  cut  in  haulage  costs,  that  Service  Trucks  effected  for  the 
Hydrox  Company,  as  well  as  the  business  growth  resulting  from  their  use, 
is  an  indication  of  the  savings  and  "business  building"  advantages  that 
they  can  effect  in  your  business. 

Write  for  Booklet,  "Increasing  Business  Range  and  Decreasing  Delivery 
Costs,"    Written    by  F.  J.   Bridges,  General    Manager,  the  Hydrox  Co. 

SERVICE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  Wabash,  Indiana 


NEW  YORK— 87-89  West  End  At» 


CHICAGO— 2617-25  So.  Wabash  Ave. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 

a  Builders  of  Business 
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Thirty  Thousand 
Buildings 

Thirty  thousand  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  established  the  leadership  of  the  Trtiscon  Steel 
Company  in  the  field  of  permanent  building  con- 
struction. For  nearly  two  decades  this  company 
through  its  large  corps  of  engineers  has  given  the 
benefit  of  its  experience  to  owners,  architects, 
engineers  and  contractors. 

Pioneers  in  reinforced  concrete  and  in  standard  steel 
buildings,  and  inventors  of  numerous  basic  improve- 
ments in  such  products  as  metal  lath,  steel  sash, 
pressed  steel,  etc.,  the  Truscon  Steel  Company  brings 
to  each  particular  problem  the  breadth  of  viewpoint 
derived  from  its  diversified  phases  of  building. 

Information  gladly  furnished  on  any  of  the  Truscon 
products  listed  below: 


CONCRETE   REINFORC- 
ING STEEL 

For  all  types  of  perma- 
nent  building  con- 
struction. 

HY-RIB  METAL  LATHI 

For  plastering  and 
stucco. 

TRUSCON  STANDARD 

BUILDINGS 

For  factories,  machine 
shops,  foundries,  ware- 
houses, freight  sheds, 
etc. 


TRUSCON  STRUCTURAL 
PRESSED  STEEL 

For  floor,  roof  and  wall 
construction. 


HIGHWAY  PRODUCTS 
For  concrete  roads. 

TRUSCON  FOUNDRY 
FLASKS 

And  pressed  steel  parts 
for  manufacturers- 


RUSCO 

BUILDING 


TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
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Daylight    and 
Production 


Volume  of  production — accuracy  of  workmanship — 
elimination  of  wastage,  together  with  the  health  and 
contentment  of  employees,  are  furthered  by  the  day- 
lighting  and  ventilation  of  the  factory  building.  The 
proper  planning  of  the  window  expanse  requires  not 
only  wide  experience  in  building  and  an  understand- 
ing of  production  problems  but  also  a  specialized 
knowledge  of  steel  sash. 

Truscon  Daylight  Engineers 

Located  in  our  main  office  and  forty  branches  are 
men  familiar  with  industrial  requirements 
who  have  specialized  in  solving  daylighting 
problems    through    the    use  of  steel  sash. 

Supporting  these  Truscon  Daylight  Engi- 
neers is  an  organization  having  complete 
building  experience  in  30,000  important 
buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

"Human  Nature  and  the 
Factory  Building" 

This  interesting  book  showing  how  the  principles  of 
modern  industrial  engineering  affect  the  design  of 
factory  buildings  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


Warehouses  and 
Sales  Offices  in 
Principal      Cities 


<y 


TMISCO 

l    3UILDING 
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Boarding  Schools  and  Colleges — Winter  and  Summer  Terms 

Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  institutions  which  interest  them.     We  will  gladly  answer 
any    inquiry    and,    if    given    full    information,    will    make    definite    recommendation    without    charge. 


DDD 
DDD 
DDD 
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Three   Careers   of  Independence,    Prestige,   Service 

WHICH  WOULD  YOU  RATHER  BE? 


A   Nurse? 

The  most  womanly  of  professions. 
Graduates  of  first-class  schools  are 
assured  constant,  congenial  em- 
ployment at  good  salaries,  with 
many  personal  expenses  saved. 
Choice  of  private,  hospital,  school, 
industrial,  public  health  nursing, 
with  advancement  toexecutive  po 
sitions.  Battle  Creek  trained  nurses 
in  special  demand.  World-famoirs 
Sanitarium,  with  l.ooo  patients. 
gives  opportunities  «for  special 
training  inti  yd  rotherapy.  Massage, 
Dietetics.  Health  Reconstruction, 
added  to  usual  course.  Recreational 
advantages;  pleasant  environ- 
ment; no  tuition  fee;  merit  allow- 
ance, SlOO  per  year.  Students  may 
enter  any  time,  but  should  apply  at 
once.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog, 
B.C.  Sanitarium  Training  School  > 
for  Nurses,  Box  116,  Battle 
Creek.,  Michigan. 


A    Dietitian? 

Or  a  Teacher  of  Home  Economic?? 
The  demand  is  greater  than  can  be 
met.  2-yr.  Course  for  Dietitians, 
preparing  for  lucrative  positions  in 
colleges,  clubs,  hotels,  sanitariums, 
hospitals,  etc.  Social  Service  work. 
2-yr.  Course  for  Teachers  of  Home 
Economics  in  public  or  private 
schools  and  colleges.  Our  grad  uates 
in  special  demand.  Exceptional  ad- 
vantages, pleasant  surroundings, 
recreation,  health-building.  Par- 
tial self-support  plan  if  desired. 
Write  for  illustrated  prospectus. 
School  of  Home  Economics,  Box 
)16.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


A  Director  of 
Physical   Training? 

Or  a  Playground  Director  —  in 
schools,  colleges,  Y.W.C.A's,  clubs, 
big  plants- — pleasant,  remunera- 
tive, constructive  work,  mainly 
outdoors.  Complete,  diversified 
training,  in  charge  C.Ward  Cramp- 
tun,  recent  director  physical  train- 
ing, N.  Y.  public  schools;  superb 
\  equipment,  outdoor  and  indoor 
gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  ath- 
letic fields,  courts,  etc.;  games, 
aesthetic  and  folk  dancing,  pag- 
eantry, girl  scout  courses.  Special 
1-year  course.  Fall  term  begins 
September.  Low  tuition;  self- 
support  plan.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog.  Normal  School  of  Phvs- 
ical  Education,  Box  116. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


For  illustrated  oatalognes  and 


These  Schools  are  an  out- 
growth of  the  educational 
work  of  The  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  and  make  use 
of  its  Hospital,  Labora- 
tories, Gymnasiums,  Ath- 
letic Courts,  etc. 


BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  SCHOOLS, 


Box  116,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 


Buildings,  campus  and  fc—  V  Students  from  26 
equipment  valued  at  half  m         States  Last  Year 

a  million.    Nationally 

recognized  as  one  of  the  country's  leading  Military  Schools. 
Trains  for  college  or  for  business  life.  U.  S.  Army  Officer 
detailed.  Unusual  facilities  for  all  athletics.  Annual  Camp. 
Write  for  catalog.     Give  age  of  boy. 

COLUMBIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Bos  D,  Columbia,  Tenn. 


Built  By  U.S.  Government ' 


1  Bran/id/)}  &ffu6hes 


ffif 


_i 

- ■  Described  by 

patron  as  "ideal  place  for 
■  training  of  boys  in  character  and  schol- 
a.s  lip."  Endorsed  by  leading  educators.  Entering 
28th  year  with  improved  facilities.  Highest  moral 
surroundings.  R.O.T.C.  supervision  U.  S.  Army  Officer. 
Rate  $500.00.  No  extras.  1 1  will  pay  you  to  read  our  catalog. 

BRANHAM    &    HUGHES    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Box  4,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 


PASADENA    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

Healthfully  and  beautifully  located  in  Sunny  Southern 
California.  Outdoor  sports  the  entire  year.  Every  modern 
comfort  and  convenience.  Truly  military  and  athletic,  but  special  em- 
phasis on  scholarship  and  character  training.  Begins  with  fifth  grade 
and  carries  work  through  hi?h  school  courses.  Small  classes,  constant 
personal  supervision. 
Address  the  Superintendent,  R.F.D.  2,  Box  12,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 
LEXINGTON,  MO. 


o4 


High  Grade  Preparatory  School  for  boys  of  good  charac- 
ter.    Capacity  400.     Accredited  by  leading  universities 

and  colleges.  Men  teachers  who  understand  the  viewpoint  of  the  boy  and  lead  rather  than 
drive.  Military  Training  under  U.  S.  Army  officer  and  World  War  veterans.  R.  O.  T. C.  Unit. 
Every  student  participates  in  conpetitive  athletics.  Large  new  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool.  Grit  tennis  courts.  All  athletics  under  experienced  instructors.  Library  and 
reading  room  with  trained  attendant.     U3  Miles  From  Kansas  City. 

Wentworth  aims  to  develop    the  boy's  mind  and  body  and  to  give  him  an  increased  sense 
of  his  responsibility  as  an  American  Citizen. 

For  catalog  of  the  Academy  or  circular  of 
School  for  Small  Boys  address: 

COL.  S.  SELLERS,  Supt. 
1813  Washington  Ave.,  Lexington,  Missouri 


Separate  School  For  Small  Boys 


Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mechanics  Institute 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS       HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

Teacher  and  Professional  Training  for  Men  and  Women.    Three  and 
One-year  Courses  in  all  Departments. 

School  of  Household  Arts:  Three  years  training  for  teachers 
of  Domestic  Science  and  Art. 

One-year  courses  in  Dietetics,  Lunch  Room  and  Institutional 
Management,  Camp  Cooking,  Trade  Dressmaking,  Millinery, 
Home  Making. 

Modern  Dormitory  for  women  students,  Gym.,  V.  W.  C.  A., 
and  other  worthwhile  student  activities. 

Write  Dipt.  D  for  descriptive  booklet.    Stale  course  desired. 
ROCHESTER  ATHENAEUM  &  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


APPLIED  ARTS 


36th  Year 


TRADE  MILLINERY 


Study 

Dentistry 

at  the 

INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


T")ENTISTRY  offers  unusual  op- 
*-*  portunities  as  a  career.  Study 
here.  Augmented  curriculum.  4- 
year  course.  Able  faculty.  Clini- 
cal facilities  unexcelled.  Modern, 
complete  equipment  all  depart- 
ments. New  college  building 
Tuition  moderate.  College  year 
begins Oct.4.  F.R.Henshaw.Dean. 

I  W.  North  St. 
dianapclis,  Ind. 


Physical  Education  for  Women 

Accredited 

Two  Year  Normal  Course  for  Directors  of  Physical  Edu-. 
cation,  Playground  Supervisors,  Dancing  Teachers  and 
Swimming  Instructors.  Thoiough  preparation  in  all 
branches  under  strong  faculty  of  experienced  men  and 
women.    Fine  Dormitory  for  non-resident  students. 

17th  Session  opens  Sept.  23,  1920 
Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 
For  illustrated   catalog  address  Frances  Musselman 
Principal.  Box  25.  430  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  III. 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

College     of     Business     Administration 

TWO   YEAR   COURSE 

The  usual  four  year  course  condensed.  Positions  ob- 
tained for  students  who  must  support  themselves 
while  in  College.  Course  begins  Sept.  7th.  Circulars 
on  request. 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  President 
Dept.  L.D.,  Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  WESTLAKE  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS.    Residence  and  Day  School 

Location  of  great  beauty  and  charm.  New  Buildings.  Ex- 
cellent Faculty.  All  Departments.  Tennis  Courts  and  Swim- 
ming Pool.    Catalogue  sent  upon  request.    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teachers  in  demand.  Salaries 
rapidly  increasing.  Combined  Professional  and  Cultural 
Education.  College  accredited.  Diploma,  2  years.  Three 
and  four  year  courses.  Four  Dormitories  on  College  Grounds. 
For  catalog  address 
Box  72,   2944  Michigan    Boulevard,    Chicago,   Illinois 


CARSON  LONG  INSTITUTE 

84th  year.    College  Preparatory,  Business,  Junior   courses. 
Separate  modern  building  for  boys  under  13  years.    Health- 
ful   country    location.      Terms,  $400;  Juniors  $375.     Boys 
taught  how  to  learn,  how  to  labor,  how  to  live 
CARSON  LONG  INSTITUTE,  Box  Y,  New  Bleomfield,  Pa. 

5T  PA!  If  *Q  A  boarding  school  for  boys 
*-**•  *  ***.KJM-i  v3  ;„  the  country  and  only  40 
minutes  from  New  York.  Buildings  open  for  inspection 
daily  9  to  4.  Fall  term  begins  Thursday,  September  23rd. 
Phone  Garden  City  1144.    For  catalog  address 

WALTER  R.  MARSH,  Headmaster, 
153  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


GRAND  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

Founded  1831.  Strictly  high-grade  co-educational  prepar- 
atory school.  Exceptional  equipment  made  possible  by 
endowment.  New  dormitories  and  gymnasium.  Strong 
departments  in  Music  and  Oratory.    Rates  $400.00. 

Earl  W.  Hamlin,  Principal  Box  7,  Austinburg,  Ohio 

STAMMERII^" 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Fouuded  1901.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  full  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  President, 
4282  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.     Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world,  curing  all  forms  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natural  method.     Write  today. 
North-Wesleni  School  for  Stammerers,  Inc.,  2319  Grand  Are.,  Milwaukee,  Wi*. 


■  BECOME  A 

Lawyer 

i??"d,.y  At  Home.    Legally  trained  men  win 
*  tngh  positions  and  big  success  in  business 
fc  and  publiclife.  Greater  opportunities  now 
^  than  ever.    Be  a  leader.    Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can 
train  at  home  during  spare  time .  We  prepare 
you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money 
refunded  according  toour  Guarantee  Bond  if 
dissatisfied.      Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
thousands  of  eucceseful  students  enrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-volume  Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.    Get  our  valu- 
able 120-page     Lay  Guide"  and  'Evidence" 
books  free.     Send  for  them— NOW. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  752-LB  Chicago,  111. 
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Foundation 
of  Industry 


Do  Laclede-Christy  Fire  Clay  Re- 
fractories live  up  to  such  a  slogan? 
Let's  see: 

It  would  be  mighty  hard  to  pick 
out  an  industry  anywhere  that  doesn't 
use  some  kind  of  Laclede-Christy 
Refractories.  You'll  find  them  in  the 
boiler  settings  of  thousands  of  steam 
power  plants;  in  blast,  open  hearth, 
rolling  mill,  and  the  numerous  other 
types  of  metallurgical  furnaces.  They 
line  the  ovens  in  which  bread  is  baked, 
and  the  by-product  coke  ovens  which 
produce  powerful  explosives  and  beau- 
tiful dyes.  They're  used  in  the  melt- 
ing of  glass,  the  refining  of  copper,  the 
smelting  of  lead  and  zinc,  the  treating 
of  steel,  and  the  production  of  gas  and 
oil. 

Automobile  manufacturers,  boiler 
makers,  railroads,  coal  mines,  lime 
and  cement  plants,  municipalities, 
public  utilities — all  use  Laclede- 
Christy  Refractories.  The  complete 
list  of  users  would  be  literally  an  en- 
cyclopedia of  American  Industries! 

Distributors  in  over  a  hundred  cities 

Branch  Offices: 

Chicago,  1366  Peoples  Gas  BIdg. 
New  York,  504,  50  E.  42nd  St. 
Pittsburgh,  901  Oliver  BIdg. 
Detroit,    835    Book  Bldg. 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED  1844 


ST.  LOU  AS 
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The  Digest  School  and  Camp  Directory  Index 

WE  PRINT  BELOW  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges  whose  announcements 
appear  in  The  Digest  in  July.  The  July  3rd  issue  cpntains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each. 
We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below, 
or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager  is 
available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to 
be  considered.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  and  Camp  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Women 

Judson  College  for  Women Marion,  Ala. 

Crescent  College Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Anna  Head  School Berkeley,  Cal. 

Marlborough   School Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Ely  School Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Glen  Eden Stamford,  Conn. 

Southfield  Point  Hall Stamford,  Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's   School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont   School Washington,   D.   C. 

Gunston    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Madison    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory  ....  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferry  Hall Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Madison  Co.,  111. 

Tudor  Hall  School Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Science  Hill  School Shelby ville,   Ky. 

Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Forest  Glen,   Md. 

Hood  College Frederick,  Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women ....  Lutherville,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  Erskine  School Boston,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Choate    School Brookline,    Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rogers   Hall   School Lowell,   Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida   School Newton,   Mass. 

House  in  The  Pines Norton,  Mass. 

Wheaton   College   for    Women.  .  .  .Norton,    Mass. 

Whiting  Hall South  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,   Mass. 

Waltham  School  for  Girls Waltham,  Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,     Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

The  Misses  Allen  School.  .  .West  Newton,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Oak  Hall St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Howard    Payne    College Fayette,    Mo. 

William  Woods  College Fulton,   Mo. 

Hardin  College Mexico,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Forest   Park   College St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.    Mary's    Hall    for    Girls.  ..    Burlington,    N.    J. 
Centenary  Coll.  Institute    ...  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Kent     Place Summit,     N.     J. 

Wallcourt Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.   Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary  .    Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Scudder    School New    York    City 

The  Semple  School  for  Girls    New  York  City 

Ossining  School Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Highland  Manor.  .  .  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Knox   School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,   N.   Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Sen Tarry town-on-Hudson,N.Y. 

Oakhurst   (Miss  Kendrick's) .  .  .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Glendale  College Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford    CoUege Oxford,    Ohio 

Cedar  Crest  College Allentown,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe    Manor Bethlehem,   Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Highland    Hall Hollidaysburg,    Pa. 

Beechwood,  Inc Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lititz,  Pa. 

Ogontz    School Ogontz,    Pa. 

Miss    Sayward's    School Overbrook,    Pa. 

The  Cowles  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss    Mills    School Mt.    Airy,    Phila.,  Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  Town  &  Country .  .  Providence,  R.I. 

Ashley    Hall Charleston,    S.     C. 

Centenary   Coll. -Conservatory  .  . .  Cleveland,   Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,   Tenn. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

Fairfax    Hall Basic,   Va. 

Sullins    College Bristol,    Va. 

Southern    Seminary Buena    Vista,    Va. 

Averett    College Danville,    Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Hollins  College Hollins,  Va» 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. Lynchburg,  Va. 

Southern   College Petersburg,  Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Fauquier   Institute Warrenton,   Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 

St.  Hilda's  Hall Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer    Seminary    .  Milwaukee,    Wis. 


Boys'  Preparatory 

Claremont   School Claremont,   Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Milford Milford,  Conn. 

Ridgefield Ridgeneld,   Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School.  .  .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys Woodstock,  111. 

The  Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Charlotte  Hall  School St.  Mary's  County,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School ' Boston,  Mass. 

Deerfield  Academy Deerfield,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston Easthampton,  Mass. 

Monson    Academy Monson,    Mass. 

Dummer  Academy South  Byfield,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,   Minn. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,   Minn. 

Stearns  School Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pennington   School Pennington,   N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School.  .  .  .Princeton,  N.  J. 
The  Stone  School.  .  .  .Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  School Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Raymond  Riordon   School Highland,  N.   Y. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  St.  John's   School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Irving    School.  ..   Tarrytown-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 

Blue    Ridge    School Hendersonville,    N.    C. 

Bethlehem    Preparatory    School.  .Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Perkiomen Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Kiski  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Swarthmore   Prep.   School Swarthmore,   Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Baylor   School Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

The  McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Old  Dominion  Academy.  .Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Military  Schools 

Marion  Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy ....  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Hitchcock  Military  Academy ....  San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Georgia    Military    Academy .  .  College    Park,    Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Alton,  111. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.  Academy Chicago,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Inst Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mitchell  Mil.  Boys'  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Allen  Military  School (.West  Newton,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Academy Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School r.  .Boonville,  Mo. 

Missouri   Military  Academy Mexico,   Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  .Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold    Military    School Freehold,    N.    J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute  .  .  Roswell,  N.  M. 
New  York  Mil.  Acad.  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Mohegan  Lake  School.  .  .  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 
St.  John's  Military  Sch  .Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Peekskill   Academy Peekskill,   N.    Y. 

Carolina  Mil.  &  Naval  Acad.  .Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Ohio    Military    Inst Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Miami  Military  Inst Dayton,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  Mil.  College Chester,  Pa. 

Nazareth  Hall  Mil.  Academy Nazareth,  Pa. 

Porter  Military  Academy ...  .Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia  Military  Academy.  ..  .Columbia,  Tenn. 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy.  .  .  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad.  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Tennessee  Military  Institute.   Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  CoUege Terrell,  Texas 

Blackstone  Military  Academy ....  Blackstone,  Va. 

Danville   Military  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon   Academy ...  .Front   Royal,   Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Military  Academy  Woodstock,  Va. 
Greenbrier    Military   School .  .  Lewisburg,    W.   Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Mil.  &  Nav.  Acad.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Camps  for  Boys 

Camp  Kawasawa '.Lebanon,  Tenn. 

H  F  Bar  Ranch   School Buffalo,  Wyo. 

Camps  for  Girls 

Camp  Nakanawa Lebanon,  Tenn. 


Co-Educational 

Parsonsfield   Seminary Parsonsfield,    Maine 

Cushing   Academy Ashburnham,    Mass. 

Beacon   School Brookline,    Mass.. 

Dean    Academy Frankl.n,    Mass. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.  H. 

Colby  Academy New  London,  N.  H. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  N.  H. 

Starkey    Seminary Lakemont,   N.   Y. 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City 

Grand   River  Institute Austinburg,  dnio 

George   School George  School,  Pa. 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston,    Pa. 

Dickinson    Seminary Williamsport,    Pa. 

Wayland    Academy Beaver    Dam,    Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Fannie  A.  Smith  Kind.  Tr.  Sch..  .Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Haven  Normal  Sch.  of  Gym.  New  Haven, Conn. 

Amer.    Coll.    of    Physical    Ed Chicago,    111. 

Chicago  Normal  Sch.  of  Phys.  Ed . .  Chicago,  111. 

Coll.  of  Dentistry— Univ.  of  111 Chicago,  111. 

Nat'l  Kind.  &  Elementary  Coll .  .  Chicago,  111. 
Northwestern  Univ.  Sch.  of  Comm .  .  Chicago,  111. 
University    Sch.    of    Music. ..  .Lake  '  Forest,    111. 

Indiana  Dental  College Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Univ.  of  Louisville  Coll.  of  Dentistry .  .Louisville,  Ky. 

Burdett  College Boston,  Mass. 

Emerson   Coll.   of   Oratory Boston,   Mass. 

Garland  Sch.  of   Homemaking.  ..  .Boston,   Mass. 

Harvard  Dental   School Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers   School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Normal   Sch.  of   Gym Boston,   Mass. 

Sch.  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts .  .  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Sargent   School Cambridge,   Mass. 

School  of  Dom.  Architecture  .  .  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Rice|Summer  School. .  . .  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. 

Babson  Institute Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Clark    College Worcester,    Mass. 

Worcester  Dom.   Science    Sch.  .Worcester,   Mass. 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elizabeth    General    Hospital  ....  Elizabeth,    N.    J. 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  of  Physical   Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams    Sch.    of    Expression ....   Ithaca,   N.   Y. 

Froebel  League  Kind.  Tr.  Sch New  York  City 

Institute  of  Musical    Art New  York  City 

Mills  Kind.  Primary   Tr.   School.  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute   (Res.     Sch.) New  York  City 

Charles  Waldo  Haskins  Institute  . .  New  York  City 
Crane  Normal  Inst,  of  Music.  .  .  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
Eastman's  Business  College  .  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts.  .  .   Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Cons,  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Miss  Illman's  Sch.  for  Kind Philadelphia,  Pa. 

School  of  Design  for  Women .  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newport  Hospital  School Newport,  R.  I. 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law. .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Law  Sch.  of  Cumberland  Univ..  .Lebanon,  Tenn. 


Technical 

Colorado    School    of    Mines Golden,    Col. 

Bliss   Electrical    School Washington,    D.    C. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering.  .  .    Angola,  Ind. 

Michigan   Coll.   of   Mines Houghton,    Mich. 

New  Mexico  State  Sch.  of  Mines..  Socorro,  N.  M. 
South  Dakota  Sch.  of  Mines.    Rapid  City,  S.  D. 


Theological 

Gordon  Bible  College Boston,   Mass. 

New-Church  Theological  Sch. .  .  Cambridge,  Mass. 


For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School .  . .  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Trowbridge   Training    School .  .  Kansas   City,    Mo. 

The   Bancroft   School Haddonfield,   N.   J. 

Sycamore  Farm  School Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,   Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The    Hatfield    Institute Chicago,    111. 

Benjamin-  N.  Bogue Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston   Stammerers'   Inst Boston,    Mass. 

North-Western  Sch.  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan    State    Auto    School.  ..  .Detroit,    Mich. 
Emory  &  Henry  College  for  Men Emory,  Va. 
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From  that  dimly  distant  day  when 
energy  sprang  from  the  mute  drudgery 
of  human  muscles  straining  in  concert, 
down  to  our  own  day  of  mechanical 
marvels,  the  production  of  Power  has 
moved  ever  onward  to  new  refinements, 
new  attainments.  <|  And,  for  this 
reason,  a  very  definite  responsibility 


rests  upon  the  organization  that  is 
carrying  on  today  the  development  of 
Power-creating  mechanism — a  respon- 
sibility that  has  been  recognized  and 
accepted  by  the  builders  of  the  engine 
that  is  known  everywhere  by  the 
distinctive  mark  on  its  crank-case — 
the  Continental  Red  Seal. 


CONTINENTAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 

Offices:  Detroit,  U.  S.  A.  Factories:  Detroit  and  Muskegon 

Largest  Exclusive  Motor  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

Pgnfinentel  Motors 


STANDARD  POWER  FOR  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 
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COmUQHT    1930   BY    THE   PflCCltrt   «   uAMBLE   CO.,  CINCINNATI 


Ha-ve  you  tried 
Ivory  Soap  Flakes? 

Send  your  name  and  addiess 
for  a  Free  Trial  Size  Package 
of  these  snowlike  flakes  of 
genuine  Ivory  Soap.  They 
foam,  in  warm  water,  to  "Safe 
Suds  in  a  Second"  for  fine 
laundry  work  and  the  sham- 
poo. They  wash  silks  per- 
fectly. To  get  the  free  sample, 
and  booklet  of  washing  hints, 
address  Department  38  -  G, 
The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


OME  people  have  the  happy  faculty  of 
keeping  cool  and  looking  fresh  and  im- 
maculate in  the  warmest  weather,  no 
matter  where  they  are,  nor  what  they 
have  been  doing.  With  many,  this  is 
due  to  the  liberal  use  of  Ivory  Soap. 

For  Ivory  does  more  than  cleanse.  It 
invigorates.  Its  lively,  bubbling  lather 
is  so  rich  and  soapy  that  it  clears  out  the 
pores  thoroughly,  bringing  the  cooling, 
refreshing  water  into  the  closest  possible 
contact  with  nerves,  muscles,  and  blood. 

Use  Ivory  at  home;  take  it  with  you 
when  you  travel.  You  will  experience 
summertime  comfopt  such  as  you  have 
not  known  before  and  you  will  look  as 
fresh  as  you  feel. 
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COX'S  CHANCES 


NO  MATTER  WHAT  HAPPENS  IN  NOVEMBER  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States  "will  be  an  Ohio 
editor  who  began  active  life  in  a  printing-office,  suc- 
cessfully edited  and  published  several  small-town  newspapers, 
played  an  unimportant  part  in  Congress,  and  never  attained 
to  a  national  reputation  until  this  summer."  Moreover,  con- 
tinues the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.),  "he  will  be  a  man  of 
mediocre  ability  and  of  unimpeachable  party  regularity." 
Neither  nomination  alarms  Wall  Street.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  is  glad  that  no  radical  was  nominated  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  New  York 
Commercial  declares  that 
"business  will  be  safe  with 
either"  Cox  or  Harding.  The 
conservative  New  York  Times 
(Dem.)  is  glad  that  the  two 
Ohioans  are  business  men 
and  both  without  "any  radical 
inclinations."  A  Socialist 
paper  like  the  New  York  Call 
naturally  sees  little  to  choose 
between  the  two:  "both  were 
reared  in  the  school  of  orthodox 
capitalist  politics,  and  it  re- 
quired the  skilled  brokers  of 
both  parties  to  secure  their 
nominations."  The  Syracuse 
Herald  (Ind.)  sees  the  oppos- 
ing candidates  "alike  as  two 
peas."  "The  day  of  supermen 
is  ended  in  the  Democratic  as 
well  as  the  Republican  party," 
observes  the  Providence 
Tribune  (Ind.);  "from  Roose- 
velt and  Wilson  we  have  been 
dropt  to  Harding  and  Cox, 
two  second-rate  Ohio  poli- 
ticians." Independent  news- 
papers of  the  liberal  type  re- 
gret with  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  (Ind.)  that  "neither 
candidate  nor  platform  offers 
much  to  arouse  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  independent  voters 
to  decide  the  election."  The 
Newark  News  (Ind.)  laments 
that  "in  this   progressive  era 

the  candidates  of  both  great  parties  should  stand  out  so  dis- 
tinctly as  the  choice  of  the  bosses."  And  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  comments  as  follows  on  the  situation: 

"The  present  political  situation  is  singularly  difficult  for 
the  independent  liberal.  Neither  the  Republican  party  nor  the 
Democratic  has  any  clear  claim  to  his  vote.  In  both  parties  the 
less  liberal  element  has  reasserted  itself.  The  Penroses  and  the 
Taggarts  have  come  to  life  again  and  are  once  more  conspicuous 
figures  in  their  respective  party  councils.  Both  camps  are 
putting  harmony  above  everything  else.  In  each  there  has 
been  a  recession  from  the  more  inspired  idealism  of 
Roosevelt  and  Wilson.  In  each  the  pendulum  has  swung 
to  the  conservative  side,  thus  proclaiming,  it  may  be,  the 
normality  of  mankind,  but  nevertheless  depressing  those 
who    hoped    for  a   higher  level    of  thought  and  feeling  after 


the  spiritual  quickening  of  the  war.  That  this  condition  is 
permanent  we  do  not  believe  for  a  moment.  Sooner  or  later 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  reaction,  a  revival  in  full  vigor  of 
the  liberal  spirit,  a  resumption  of  the  march.  But  for  the  time 
being  we  are  in  a  period  of  political  doldrums  from  which 
neither  of  the  parties  definitely  offers  to  rescue  us." 

Yet  there  are  independent  newspapers  which  consider  the 
Cox  nomination  a  strong  and  worthy  one.  It  was  the  work 
of  "a  manifestly  unbossed"  convention,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  (Ind.),  which  finds   the  candidate   himself 

far   from    the    old-fashioned 
political  type,  and  says: 


Copyrighted,   1921), 


Muffett,  Chicago 

THE    FIRST    LADY    OP    OHIO, 


Who   hopes   to  be   the  First   Lady  of    the  Land  after   March    1, 
1921.     Mrs.  James  Middleton  Cox,  with  her  infant  daughter  Anna. 


"Governor  Cox  is  the  first 
Presidential  nominee  to  belong 
to  a  new  political  generation. 
He  is  the  first  candidate 
whose  political  life  has  not 
been  concerned  with  the 
tariff  and  the  train  of  similar 
politics  that  has  figured  at 
least  since  the  middle  seven- 
ties. As  Governor  his  chief 
work  has  been  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery of  Ohio  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  new  age." 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin 
(Ind.)  waxes  enthusiastic  in 
its  comment  on  the  choice 
made  by  the  Democrats  in  its 
city: 

"Cox  is  a  candidate  of 
Presidential  quality,  a  man  of 
the  people;  he  has  risen  to  his 
present  position  by  hard  work 
and  superior  abilities.  On  the 
personal  side  he  has  the  quali- 
ties that  make  for  a  popular 
leader  and  with  a  popular 
:Democratic  platform  to  stand 
on  he  should  make  a  fight 
that  will  cause  his  opponent 
to  strain  every  nerve.  ...  It 
may  be  predicted  that  the 
November  battle  will  be  one 
of  the  keenest  in  the  political 
history  of  America." 

Another  San  Francisco  paper, 
The  News  (Ind.),  is  even  more 
emphatic  in  its  approval: 


"Cox  will  be  an  effective  leader  of  the  masses  of  Americans 
who  have  no  use  for  Wall  Street  dictation  in  political  affairs; 
who  can  not  stomach  the  Penrose,  Smoot,  Lodge  combine  of 
Senators;  who  do  not  want  a  colorless  and  flaccid  Harding  as 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  next  four  years.  Cox 
will  carry  California.  He  will  carry  his  own  home  State.  His 
chance  for  election  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  Democrat 
who  could  have  been  named." 

The  Springfield  Republican,  an  independent  journal  which  has 
generally  supported  Wilson,  spoke  highly  of  Cox  before  he  was 
nominated.  But  after  his  nomination,  on  the  forty-fourth  ballot, 
after  many  conferences  in  which  leaders  like  Murphy  of  New 
York  and  Taggart  of  Indiana,  were  conspicuous,  the  Reptibli- 
can's  enthusiasm  was  somewhat  dampened.     As  it  says: 


"Governor  Cox  emerges  from  the  San  Francisco  convention 
as  its  nominee  in  some  degree  less  attractive  than  he  entered  it 
as  a  candidate.  His  record  as  Governor  of  Ohio  appears  that  of 
a  liberal,  forward-looking  executive;  it  had  and  it  will  still  have 
a  large  measure  of  appeal  to  the  independent,  liberal  voter. 
But  the  fact  that  he  was  supported  throughout  by  Tammany, 
and  that  without  that  support  he  could  not  have  been  nomi- 
nated, can  not  be  ignored 

"The  nomination  of  Cox  spells  for  Harding  an  unexpected 
opportunity.  In  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Cox 
was  selected  it  might  be  possible  for  Harding,  by  taking  a 
progressive  and  forward-looking  stand — if  the  capacity  is  in 
him  —  to  split  the  independent, 
liberal  vote  and  to  win  a  larger 
portion  of  it  than  has  seemed  with- 
in his  reach." 

An  important  element  in  the 
campaign  is  the  attitude  of  labor. 
While  official -statements  are  yet 
to  come,  Mr.  Gompers  has  called 
Cox  "the  best  solution,"  and  in  a 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  World 
from  San  Francisco,  Mr.  John  J. 
Leary,  Jr.,  sets  forth  several  rea- 
sons for  considering  the  nomina- 
tion of  Cox  eminently  satisfactory 
to  organized  labor: 

"1.  Cox  has  always  been  rated 

as    friendly    to    organized     labor. 

Within  the  month  the  convention 

of    the    American    Federation    of 

Labor  in   Montreal  went   on  rec- 
ord   as    recommending    to    other 

commonwealths    the   Ohio  Work- 
men's     Compensation     Insurance 

Fund  Law,  commonly   known  as 

the  Cox  law. 

"2.  His  nomination  means  the 

passing  of  Burleson,  arch-enemy  of 

organized     labor,  no  matter  what 

the  result  in  November.     If  Cox 

wins  he  is  as  certain   to  go  as  if 

Harding  wins. 

"3.  The  defeat  of  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer,  who  enraged  labor  by  his 
use  of  the  injunction  process 
against  the  soft-coal  miners  last 
winter. 

"4.  The  fact  that  Cox  was  at 
all  times  opposed  by  Governor 
John  J.  Cornwell,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  others  from  Southern 
States  rated  as  reactionaries. 

"5.  The  fact  that  Cox  is  suffi- 
ciently progressive  to  cut  the 
ground  from  under  those  who  are 
advocating  an  independent  labor 
party. 
"6.  The  nomination   is   regarded    as   curing  such  defects  as 

may  exist  in  the  platform." 

The  Democratic  press  in  general  is  enthusiastic  over  the 
choice  of  the  San  Francisco  convention.  Its  comment  may  well 
be  introduced  by  the  congratulations  offered  to  the  Governor 
by  his  own  paper,  the  Dayton  News: 

"We  want  to  congratulate  the  'Chief,'  because  we  believe  he 
deserved  to  win.  It  was  written  in  the  stars  that  this  greatest 
honor  should  come  to  him.  His  record  as  Governor  of  Ohio. 
as  representative  from  ths  historic  Third  Ohio  District,  and  as 
private  citizen  in  Dayton  is  brilliant.  No  man  who  endeavors 
first  to  be  of  service  to  his  fellows  can  be  denied  a  place  in  the 
world.  The  universe  admires  a  man  who  sticks  everlastingly 
at  it  until  the  principles  he  favors  are  triumphant." 

Anol  her  Ohio  daily,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  believes 
thai  the  Governor's  victory  in  the  convention  "reflects  nothing 
but  the  delegates'  conviction  that  he  was  the  one  best  qualified 


ANOTHER   ROOSEVELT   FOR    VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  whose  services  in  the  New  York 
State  legislature  and  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
during  the  war  have  been  rewarded  by  his  party's  nomi- 
nation  for  the  second   highest  office  in  our  Government. 


to  meet  Warren  G.  Harding  in  the  campaign  and  to  beat  him." 
Cox,  agrees  the  Memphis  Press,  is  his  party's  "strongest  vote- 
getter."  He  is  "the  strongest  candidate  practically  available" 
in  the  opinion  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune.  The  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  explains  that,  in  order  to  hold  the  important 
State  of  Ohio,  "Harding's  nomination  made  Cox's  nomination 
a  necessity."  Besides,  continues  the  editor  of  this  North  Car- 
olina newspaper,  owned  by  Secretary  Daniels: 

"The  Democrats,  to  win  the  election,  should  be  able  to  carry 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  where  Cox  is  stronger 

than  any  other  candidate  the 
Democrats  could  have  named. 
Another  important  factor  is  that 
Cox's  nomination  removes  the 
foundation  for  any  possible  allega- 
tion that  the  President  or  his  Ad- 
ministration dictated  the  candi- 
date. But  Cox  the  man  was  the 
greatest  factor  in  his  naming.  He 
began  life  as  a  newspaper  man  and 
•  has  three  times  been  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  No  Governor  in 
the  forty-eight  States  has  to  his 
credit  such  an  amazing  number  of 
important  reforms  accomplished. 
During  the  war  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  State  pillars,  and  Washing- 
ton looked  to  him  and  listened  to 
him  with  an  attention  which  it  gave 
to  no  oilier  Governor.  He  kept  his 
State  warm  and  at  work  in  the  coal 
strike  while  other  States  around  it 
were  idle  and  freezing.  If  elected 
President  he  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  administrators  who  has 
ever  held  the  office." 

1 1  seems  to  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean  (Dem.)  that  Cox  will  appeal 
to  all  elements  in  American  life. 
That  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Rich- 
mond News-Leader,  "he  will  appeal 
to  labor  without  affrighting  capi- 
tal, and  he  will  support  a  courage- 
ous and  national  policy  without 
making  that  the  exclusive  issue. 
With  the  solid  South  behind  him 
and  with  good  prospects  of  gaining 
Ohio's  twenty-four  votes,  he  can 
be  elected  and  he  can  carry  in 
addition  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey and  get  twenty-five  scattered 
votes."  The  Omaha  World-Herald 
praises  Cox  as  a  progressive  ami 
liberal  executive.  He  will  win,  the 
Hartford  Times  believes,  "because 
the  country  wants  the  Cox  type  of  man  for  its  President,  and 
not  the  Hanna  type."  The  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  con- 
siders Governor  Cox  "splendidly  equipped  and  trained  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  nation  and  be  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States." 

"Brennan  of  Illinois,  Murphy  of  Tammany,  Taggart  of  In- 
diana, and  other  practical  Jeffersonians,"  observes  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (Rep.),  nominated  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio  because  they 
thought  he  was  "the  best  vote-getter  and  the  best,  goat-getter 
the  Democracy  had."  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.) 
thinks  the  Cox-Roosevelt  ticket  is  certainly  one  the  Republicans 
will  have  to  reckon  with.  It  points  out  that  the  Ohio  Governor 
will  have  the  whole-hearted  support  of  elements  which  have  dis- 
liked other  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  ami  Bays: 

"The  Cox  success  is  Tammany's  first  triumph  in  a  national 
Democratic  convention.  Tilden,  Cleveland,  Bryan,  and  Wilson 
— the  outstanding  ligures  of  the  party  since  the  war     won  their 
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leadership  despite  Tammany.     Governor  Cox  has  secured  his 
as  an  al^  of  Tammany." 

The  New  York  World  believes  that  the  San  Francisco  con- 
vention "has  given  its  party  a  leader  well  versed  in  the  principles 
of  democracy,  a  candidate  who  has  the  pleasing  habit  of  carrying 
his  own  State,  and  a  man  who  in  high  office  has  demonstrated 
l's  capacity  to  legislate  and  to  govern."  The  World,  which  has 
opposed  nation-wide  prohibition,  replies  to  prohibitionist  asser- 
tions that  Governor  Cox  will  not  enforce  the  dry  laws  by  saying 
that  the  only  time  he  ever  suffered  defeat  at  the  polls  was  when 
he  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  liquor  interests  by  enforcing  the 
Sunday-closing  law.  It  adds:  " Governor  Cox,  if  elected,  would 
enforce  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  letter  and  all  laws 
made  in  harmony  therewith.  He  is  not  likely,  in  response  to  any 
exhortation,  public  or  private,  to  go  beyond  that."  Another 
Democratic  paper,  the  New  York  Times,  sums  up  as  follows  the 
chief  elements  of  strength  in  Governor  Cox's  candidacy: 

"He  is  a  man  of  the  people,  that  fine  type  of  the  successful 
American  man  of  affairs  who  has  risen  from  humble  beginnings 
by  his  own  unaided  industry,  native  ability,  and  sound  judgment 
to  the  possession  of  a  competence  and  to  high  office." 

There  are,  however,  some  papers  with  Democratic  leanings 
which  see  elements  of  weakness  in  the  nomination  made  at  San 
Francisco.  There  are  Democrats,  especially  in  the  South,  says 
the  Richmond  Journal  (Dem.),  whose  stedfast  stand  for  prohibi- 
tion will  cause  them  to  balk  at  a  candidate  known  to  favor  light 
wines  and  beer.  Similarly  the  Nashville  Banner,  an  inde- 
pendent paper  which  inclines  decidedly  to  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  fence,  is  not  carried  away  with  enthusiasm  over  the 
nomination  made  at  San  Francisco,  believing  that  Governor 
Cox  "is  not  a  man  of  exceptionally  high  qualities  in  any  respect, 
and  has  no  profound  statesmanlike  achievements  to  his  credit." 

Republican  newspaper  opinion  of  Mr.  Cox  as  the  Democratic 
nominee  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word  approximately  as  follows: 
"The  Governor  is  a  fine  fellow  and  a  formidable  campaigner,  but 
he  is^tied  up  with  a  hopeless  cause  and  handicapped  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  'wets'  and  of  Tammany."  Senator  Harding's  Marion 
Star,  which  disapproves  of  campaign  personalities,  says  politely: 
"While  the  general  trend  of  the  political  views  of  Governor  Cox 
is  away  from  those  held  and  advocated  by  this  paper,  we  none 
the  less  frankly  recognize  his  ability  as  demonstrated  in  business 
and  political  life  alike."  The  independent  but  anti-Wilson 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  speaks  of  the  Governor's  "plucky  American- 
ism" and  "high  moral  character."  "Good  fellow,"  "good 
citizen,"  and  "good  Governor"  that  he  is,  James  M.  Cox  has, 
nevertheless,  in  the  words  of  the  Toledo  Blade  (Rep.),  "become 
the  leader  of  a  bad  cause,  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
as  to  the  outcome  in  November."  The  Blade  points  out  in 
particular  that  "Mr.  Cox  is  under  suspicion  in  the  rural  districts 
as  one  who  would  close  his  eyes  to  the  nullification  without  law 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  the  rural  vote  in  spite  of  the 
vast  growth  of  the  cities,  at  the  expense  of  the  countryside, 
still  wields  a  tremendous  power  at  the  polls."  Charles  P.  Taft's 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  (Rep.)  seems  to  have  no  illusions  about 
Governor  Cox's  political  record  in  Ohio.  Before  the  war  "it- 
was  a  record  of  small  politics,  of  trimming  and  shifting  with  the 
political  fashions  and  the  political  currents  of  the  moment," 
altho  "during  the  war  Cox  stood  for  the  cause  of  patriotism." 

Outside  of  Ohio  Republican  editors  look  upon  his  association 
with  the  "wets"  to  be  the  Democratic  candidate's  most  vulnerr 
able  point.  "Cox  and  cocktails — Harding  and  the  Home" 
will  be  the  Republican  slogan  in  the  dry  State  of  Washington, 
according  to  the  Seattle  Times  (Ind.),  which  believes  that  "Cox's 
nomination  insures  a  Republican  triumph  on  the  Pacific  coast." 
The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  says  that  while  "the 
wetness  attributed  to  Cox  will  draw  many  votes  to  him,  par- 
ticularlv  in  the  urban  centers — altho  he   as   President   would 


hardly  dare  to  fail  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law — it  is  at 
least  an  open  question  whether  it  will  not  take  as  many  or  more 
votes  from  him  in  the  country,  from  the  women  especially." 
Senator  Capper's  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.)  considers  the  result 
not  even  in  question:  "After  November  Democrats  will  know 
that  a  political  party  can  not  carry  a  Presidential  election  in 
this  country  by  sprinkling  a  little  booze  on  its  clothes." 

To  many  Republican  papers  the  issue  raised  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Governor  Cox  is  whether  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  "to  b'e  delivered  into  the  maw  of  the  Tammay  tiger." 
Says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.): 

"The  stain  of  Tammany  that  is  upon  American  politics  is  so 
unsavory,  the  principles  and  practises  indelibly  associated  with 
the  very  name  Tammany,  and  the  character  and  reputation  of  the 
politicians  of  the  Taggart  type,  who  compassed  the  defeat  of  both 
McAdoo  and  Palmer,  are  so  contrary  to  every  ideal  of  true  states- 
manship and  clean  politics  that  the  domination  of  the  conven- 
tion and  its  candidate  by  that  element  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
colossal  blunder." 

It  seems  to  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  that  Mr.  Cox  is 
"an  untried  man"  and  "essentially  unsafe."  The  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times  (Rep.)  calls  the  Democratic  candidate  "a  third- 
rate  statesman  who  is  a  first-class  campaigner."  But  several 
Republican  papers  point  out  that  Mr.  Cox's  abilities  as  campaig- 
ner must  be  reckoned  with.  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald 
says  he  "may  be  expected  to  put  into  this  contest  both  speed  and 
power."  Senator  Harding's  supporters,  declares  the  New  York 
Tribune,  ' '  would  be  most  foolish  if  they  did  not  frankly  recognize 
the  formidableness  of  the  Cox  and  Roosevelt  ticket."  As  The 
Tribune  points  out: 

"Governor  Cox  is  a  seasoned  politician,  skilled  in  all  the  arts 
of  the  craft.  He  knows  when  it  pays  to  be  bold  and  when  it 
pays  to  evade.  ,  He  will  do  all  one  man  can  to  rub  the  curse  of 
Wilsonism  from  his  candidacy,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not 
offend  the  Administration,  which  has  still  some  strength  with 
Republican  idealists.  In  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  he  has  a  ticket 
colleague  who  adds  great  strength,  especially  in  New  York, 
where  he  is  held  in  just  esteem  as  an  independent  Democrat  of 
the  best  type." 

The  situation,  continues  The  Tribune,  "calls  to  Senator 
Harding  to  come  out  of  his  entrenchments  and  take  the  ag- 
gressive." The  Republican  candidate,  says  this  important  Re- 
publican newspaper,  must  tell  what  he  proposes  to  do  to  satisfy 
the  progressives,  what  he  proposes  "with  respect  to  the  Treaty 
and  the  League  of  Nations,"  whether  he  would  give  the  Volstead 
Act  an  adequate  trial  or  whether  he  would  nullify  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  In  short,  "the  Republican  rank  and  file  turn 
to  Senator  Harding  with  a  longing  for  him  to  reveal  the  stuff 
of  definite  leadership." 

Republican,  Democratic,  and  independent  journals  unite  in 
congratulating  the  Democratic  party  on  the  selection  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-President.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  is  elected,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "even  Re- 
publicans will  be  glad  to  have  Roosevelt  in  Washington."  The 
Sun  and  New  York  Herald  (Rep.)  gives  him  high  praise.  The 
World  (Dem.)  says  his  selection  "has  added  strength  to  the 
ticket  in  places  where  strength  will  be  needed."  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  nation,  says  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.),  that  each  party 
'  has  named  a  Vice-Presidential  candidate  who  could,  if  the  need 
arose,  become  President  without  causing  the  country  a  tremor 
of  apprehension.  And  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which 
considers  his  nomination  "an  admirable  one  from  every  point 
of  view,"  reminds  us  that — 

"His  early  career  in  New  York  politics  and  as  State  Senator 
showed  him  liberal-minded,  energetic,  and  independent.  As 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  war  he  made  a  fine 
record  of  efficiency,  organizing  the  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Navy  Department,  supervising  the  coast  patrol,  placing  the 
submarine-chaser  in  the  war,  and  performing  a  great  variety 
.  of  other  tasks  with  signal  ability." 
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PUSSYFOOTWORK. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A    STUDY    IN    DISCRETION 


GOLDEN  SILENCE. 

— Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 


THE   FIGHTING   CREED   OF  THE 
DEMOCRATS 

NO  BREAK  in  party  alinement  for  the  campaign  is  shown 
by  the  first  press  comment  on  the  platform  which  was 
adopted  at  San  Francisco  just  as  presented  to  the  con- 
vention by  the  platform  committee.  To  Democratic  papers  it 
is  "a  fighting  platform"  (Raleigh,  N.  C,  News  and  Observer), 
"a  charter  of  democracy"  (Louisville,  Ky.,  Post),  "progressive, 
forward-looking,  sane"  (Springfield,  111.,  State  Register),  "clear, 
coherent,  definite"  (Philadelphia  Record).  To  Republican 
papers  it  is  "a  Wilson  platform  throughout,  and  tricky  ac- 
cordingly" (Pittsburg  Gazette-Times),  "a  mass  of  verbiage  in 
which  necessarily  mendacious  praise  of  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion and  slander  of  the  Republican  Congress  appear  in  about 
equal  parts"  (Albany  Evening  Journal).  "We  gather  from  this 
platform,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "that  the  chief  end 
of  the  Democratic  party  is  to  glorify  Wilson  and  enjoy  him  for- 
ever, either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  and  on  this  the  Republicans 
join  issue  and  the  country  will  determine  between  them." 

The  League  of  Nations  plank  takes  foremost  position.  It 
begins  by  declaring  that — 

"The  Democratic  party  favors  the  League  of  Nations  as  the 
surest,  if  not  the  only,  practicable  means  of  maintaining  the 
permanent  peace  of  the  world  and  terminating  the  insufferable 
burdens  of  great  military  and  naval  establishments.  It  was  for 
this  that  America  broke  away  from  traditional  isolation  and  spent 
her  blood  and  treasure  to  crush  a  colossal  scheme  of  conquest." 

Following  paragraphs  indorse  the  President's  "exceptional 
achievements  at  Paris,"  condemn  "the  Republican  Senate  for  its 
refusal  to  ratify  the  Treaty  merely  because  it  was  the  product  of 
Democratic  statesmanship,"  declare  that  "by  every  accepted 
standard  of  international  morality  the  President  is  justified  in 
asserting  that  the  honor  of  the  country  is  involved  in  this  busi- 
s,"  quote  Senator  Lodge  against  the  "everlasting  dishonor" 
of  a  separate  peace,  and  continue: 

"We  indorse  the  President's  view  of  our  international  obliga- 
tions and  his  firm  stand  against  reservations  designed  to  cut  to 
pieces  the  vital  provisions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  we  com- 


mend the  Democrats  in  Congress  for  voting  against  resolutions 
for  separate  peace  which  would  disgrace  the  nation. 

"We  advocate  the  immediate  ratification  of  the-Treaty,  with- 
out reservations  which  would  impair  its  essential  integrity;  but 
do  not  oppose  the  acceptance  of  any  reservations  making  clearer 
or  more  specific  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the 
League  associates." 

The  Treaty  plank  of  some  700  words  concludes  with  rejection 
of  the  Republican  assumption  that  the  Treaty  and  membership 
in  the  League  would  in  any  way  impair  the  integrity  or  inde- 
pendence of  our  country,  and  insistence  with  the  President  that 
all  duties  of  membership  must  be  fulfilled  in  conformity  with  the 
Constitution,  under  which  Congress  shall  declare  war. 

A  chorus  of  Democratic  journals  welcomes  this  statement  of 
the  chief  issue  in  the  campaign.  Thus  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  declares  that  "the  greatest  glory  of  the  party  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  fought  for  the  League.  Its  greatest  merit,  which, 
above  all  others  commends  it  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
is  the  fact  that  it  goes  into  this  contest  as  the  champion  of  the 
League."  The  Pittsburg  Post,  too,  believes  that  "while  the 
Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  produced  a  platform  in 
which  the  United  States  is  pictured  as  about  the  most  con- 
temptible nation  on  earth,  with  a  President  abused  as  if  he  were 
the  Kaiser  who  started  the  world-war,  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  San  Francisco  speaks  the  voice  of  America;  the 
America  that,  instead  of  being  narrow  and  sordid,  furnished  not 
only  the  vision  but  the  force  that  turned  the  tide  for  liberty 
and  humanity  in  one  of  the  greatest  struggles  in  history."  The 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  states  the  issue  as  follows: 

"Since  the  Republican  platform  does  not  call  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Versailles  Treaty  under  any  conditions  and  leaves 
open  the  question  even  of  a  separate  peace  with  Germany, 
Republican  success  in  the  election  would  furnish  no  popular 
mandate  for  ratification  and  would  in  no  degree  weaken  the 
position  of  those  Republican  Senators  who  voted  invariably  to 
kill  the  Treaty  outright. 

"Here,  then,  is  a  clear-cut  issue  between  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties,  the  Democrats  standing  for  a  definite,  thor- 
oughly understood  policy  of  liquidating  the  war  by  accepting 

the  same  Treaty  which  the  other  belligerents  have  accepted  and 
joining    the    same    League   which    twenty-nine   other    nations, 
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belligerent  and  neutral  alike,  have  joined.  This  issue  can  not 
fail  to  influence  powerfully  the  campaign,  by  virtue  of  the 
undisguised  conflict  between  the  parties  which  the  two  platforms 
emphasize." 

Some  Republican  papers  pick  on  the  "but"  phrase — "but  we 
do  not  oppose  the  acceptance  of  any  reservations  making  clearer 
or  more  specific  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the  League 
associates,"  which  Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  fathered  in 
behalf  of  Senators  who  had  voted  against  ratification.  The 
Xew  York  Tribune  says: 

"To  cease  opposition  to  the  reservation  idea  and  to  consent 
in  advance  to  clarification  are  a  double  confession.  It  ac- 
knowledges that  the  President  was  wrong  and  that  clarification 
is  needed.  Those  standing  with  Senator  Lodge,  allowed  prac- 
tically to  write  the  platform  bf  their  former  opponents,  have 
gained  an  astounding  triumph." 

The  Washington  Post  holds  that  the  Treaty  plank  is  capable 
of  at  least  two  interpretations,  wherefore,  "before  the  cam- 
paign has  gone  very  far  there  may  be  a  demand  for  a  set  of 
reservations  to  the  platform  itself."  But  it  thinks  that  for  the 
purpose  of  the  average  voter  the  choice  between  the  two  parties 
on  the  Covenant  is  plain  enough.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger 
admits  that  "the  Democrats  have  taken  by  far  the  better  fighting 
position  on  the  subject  of  the  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations" : 

"With  much  adroitness  they  have  framed  a  declaration  to 
which  even  the  President  can  give  his  adherence,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  they  have  avoided  any  expressions  which  will 
weaken  or  divert  the  allegiance  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
position  of  the  United  States  will  be  strengthened  by  certain 
reservations  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  provisions 
and  safeguarding  the  national  interests.  Compared  with  the 
weak  and  half-hearted  plank  of  the  Chicago  platform,  where  the 
Republican  party  was  made  to  stand  'for  agreement  among  the 
nations  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world,'  the  San  Francisco 
plank  has  the  virtue  of  definiteness.  But  happily  for  those 
who  wish  to  see  the  Treaty  ratified  and  the  work  of  the  Versailles 
Conference  not  wholly  cast  aside  by  the  United  States,  the  future 
will  be  determined  not  by  mere  platform  phrases,  but  by  the 
action  of  the  men  who  are  the  standard-bearers  of  the  Republican 
party." 

None  of  Mr.  Bryan's  special  proposals  got  into  the  platform. 
He  thinks  that  instead  of  being  considered  "crusaders"  in  this 
campaign,  the  Democrats  "are  more  likely  to  be  branded  as 
evaders."  More  than  half  the  delegates  voted  against  his  dry 
plank  and  also  against  Cockran's  wet  plank,  thus  evading  the 
liquor  question.  Other  "evasions"  which  Mr.  Bryan  reviews 
in  his  convention  letter  to  the  Universal  News  Service  are: 
Profiteering,  universal  compulsory  military  training,  political 
corruption,  labor  difficulties,  and  ratification  of  the  Treaty. 
The  real  issue  on  the  Treaty,  he  says,  is  "whether  the  President 
should  present  to  the  Allies  a  ratification  of  the  Treaty  with 
reservations  acceptable  to  a  considerable  majority  of  the  Senate, 
or  postpone  our  nation's  entrance  into  the  League  until  the  Senate 
agrees  to  such  terms  as  the  President  sees  fit  to  choose."  Unless 
very  much  misrepresented  by  those  who  assumed  to  speak  for 
him,  the  President  felt  that  he  should  direct  the  course  of  the 
convention,  according  to  Mr.  Bryan,  who  remarks  apropos,  "a 
President  who  sows  the  wind  shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 

Only  two  Democratic  papers  at  hand  criticize  silence  "on  the 
great  issue  of  liberty  involved  in  the  prohibition  laws."  The 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  says  "this  matches  the  cowardice  of  the 
Chicago  convention,"  but  in  Congressional  elections,  "soon  or 
late,  the  people  will  declare  their  will."  The  New  York  World 
concurs  in  respect  to  the  cowardice  that  defeated  Bryan's  plank, 
but  "was  unable  to  acquire  any  positive  convictions  concerning 
one  of  the  most  important  domestic  questions  ever  raised  in  this 
country."  The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  (Dem.),  however, 
insists  that  Mr.  Bryan  succeeded  in  the  supreme  effort  of  his  life 
by  forcing  administration  leaders  to  drop  their  moist  plank  and 
put  the  party  on  record  as  considering  prohibition  a  closed 
chapter.     Since  this  is  "the  only  Democratic  platform  that  has 


failed  to  declare  for  State  control,  regulation,  and  enforcement 
upon  matters  of  this  kind,"  it  is  "all  in  all  the  most  forward  step 
in  favor  of  prohibition  the  Democratic  party  has  ever  taken." 

The  amount  of  rejoicing  in  Democratic  papers  over  the  shut- 
out of  radicalism  is  striking.  "The  platform  may  be  said  to  be 
progressive  in  its  temper  and  outlook,  but  there  is  no  plank  or 
phrase  in  it  that  could  be  called  radical,"  remarks  the  Dallas 
Morning  News.  The  party  "did  not  emit  a  platform  of  fads  and 
follies  and  issues.  There  is  nothing  half-baked  about  it.  Its 
progressivism  is  American,  not  Russian  or  Marxian,"  agrees  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  while  it  seems  to  the  New  York  Times 
that  "the  whole  platform  may  be  said  to  strengthen  every 
legitimate  commercial  and  financial  enterprise  in  the  country. 
Not  one  shiver  need  it  cause  business  men."  The  Springfield 
Republican  notes  that  "there  is  not  enough  'public  ownership' 
in  either  platform  to  keep  a  Plumb-planner  alive.  The  Democrats 
follow  the  Republicans  in  declaring  for  the  private  ownership  of 
railroads — and  that  is  a  test  issue."  The  New  York  Commercial 
(Financial)  declares  that  "altogether  the  Democratic  platform 
is  a  safe  document  with  which  to  go  before  the  people,  and  the 
Republicans  must  not  be  too  cocksure  that  they  can  defeat  it." 

Several  editors  comment  upon  the  general  resemblance  of  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  platforms.  The  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
State  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.)  concludes  that — 

"As  a  whole  the  platform  is  about  as  conservative  as  the 
Republican  platform.  To  just  about  the  same  extent  it  shirks  a 
grapple  with  the  pressing  issues  of  the  times." 

A  paralleled  column  study  of  Republican  and  Democratic 
platform  planks  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  discloses  very 
much  similarity,  the  differences  arising  "either  from  methods  of 
doing  these  things  or  from  a  disagreement  as  to  which  party 
should  be  credited  with  their  accomplishment.  .  .  .  Neither  party 
has  brought  anything  strikingly  new  to  the  fore,  and  the  campaign 
would  seem  to  rest  upon  the  old  questions  of  party  differences 
and  primarily  upon  ratification  of  the  Peace  Troaty." 

Next  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  importance  comes  Mexico. 
The  Democratic  platform  asserts  that  "Mexico  must  realize  the 
propriety  of  a  policy  that  asserts  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  demand  full  protection  for  its  citizens."  "Within  the  limita- 
tions of  international  amity  and  usage,"  the  party  sympathizes 
with  Ireland  "in  its  aspirations  for  self-government."  Tax  re- 
form in  this  country  is  advocated,  and  also  a  "searching  revision 
of  the  war-revenue  acts  to  fit  peace  conditions."  The  party 
pledges  itself  to  "contrive,  if  possible,  a  fair  method  of  compos- 
ing differences  between  labor  and  capital,"  and  declares  that 
"there  should  be  a  fair  and  complete  test  of  the  Esch-Cummins 
Railroad  Law."  Land  settlement  and  home  aid  legislation  for 
soldiers  is  favored,  and  also  the  right  to  collective  bargaining 
and  the  right  of  cooperative  handling  and  marketing  of  prod- 
ucts "of  the  workshop  and  the  farm."  The  Democratic  party 
favors  the  creation  of  an  effective  budget  system,  with  the 
supervision  of  the  budget  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  advocates  the  continuation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
The  high  cost  of  living  is  deplored,  and  the  party  is  pledged  to  a 
policy  of  strict  economy  in  Government  expenditures  and  to  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  to  deal  with  profiteers.  Equal 
suffrage  for  woman  is  indorsed  and  cooperation  with  the  States 
to  aid  women  in  industry  is  urged.  The  party  favors  the  con- 
tinuation and  extension  of  reclamation  projects,  and  the  in- 
crease of  our  merchant  marine.  It  also  favors  "a  liberal  and 
comprehensive  policy  for  the  development  and  utilization  of  our 
harbors  and  interior  waterways."  Armenia  comes  in  for"  a  share 
of  sympathy;  independence  for  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  is 
advocated ;  there  is  a  plank  favoring  a  liberal  policy  for  home- 
steaders in  Hawaii;  territorial  government,  with  a  view  to  ulti- 
mate statehood,  is  urged  for  Porto  Rico;  and  the  "evils  of  long- 
distance government  by  arbitrary  and  interlocking  bureaus" 
over  Alaska  are  denounced. 
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OUR   DECREASING   INCREASE 

I'EST  LA  GUERRE!"  suggests  the  Troy  Record, 
should  be  used  as  tlu>  single  and  sweeping  explanation 
for  the  fact  that  our  continental  population,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  William  C.  Hunt,  the  Chief  Statistician  of 
the  Census  Bureau,  is  approximately  only  10f>, 000,000 — a  gain  of 
fourteen  per  cent— instead  of  111,286,442,  as  it  would  have  been 
if  the  country  had  kept  up  the  s%me  rate  of  increase — twenty-one 
per  cent. — which  it  maintained  during  the  previous  decade. 
The  actual  count  is  not  yet  announced.  *'It  is  the  war,"  was 
the  universal  French  explanation  for  everything,  from  unlighted 
streets  to  eggs  at  a  dollar  a  dozen,  points  out  The  Record. 
Specifically,  asserts  the  Providence  Journal,  "the  chief  check 
upon  the  increase  in  our  numbers  since  1910  has  been  almost 
the  entire  stoppage  of  immigration  during  the  world-war,"  and 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  would  "add  to  this  the  return  of  immi- 
grants to  their  own  countries  during  the  war  and  after,  and  the 
two  epidemics  of  influenza  which  ran  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  country." 

"Our  own  participation  in  the  war  resulted  in  many  deaths 
here  and  in  Europe,  and  postponed  many  marriages,"  The  Sun 
and  New  York  Herald  reminds  us,  "and  the  high  cost  of  living 
undoubtedly  has  affected  the  birth-rate  during  the  past  five 
years,"  but  it  seems  to  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  that  "the 
absence  of  two  million  able-bodied  men  in  France  for  a  con- 
siderable period  undoubtedly  had  its  effect  on  the  rate  of  natural 
increase."  At  the  same  time,  continues  The  Post,  "as  the  coun- 
try 'fills  up'  and  the  best  land  is  taken  up,  and  the  economic 
struggle  becomes  more  intense,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  natural 
increase  to  slacken."  "These  causes  are  quite  credible,"  re- 
marks the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  and  as  for  the 
vital  subject  of  the  American  birth-rate — 

"If  that  shall  be  proved  to  have  risen  in  accordance  with  the 
hopes  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  used  so  glowingly  to  entertain, 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  our  old  rate  of  population  progress 
has  received  a  permanent  check.  The  influenza  was  a  tragic 
freak,  the  war  an  unprecedented  calamity,  the  stoppage  of 
immigration  an  abnormality." 

Our  attention  is  called  to  another  factor  by  the  Dayton 
News  —  the  abnormal  death-rate  among  infants.;  "No  less 
than  265,000  babies  under  four  months  of  age  die  annually  in 
the  United  States,"  Governor  Cox's  paper  regretfully  states. 
Not  only  did  the  great  war  for  civilization  disturb  and  divert 
the  emigration  from  Europe  of  millions  of  able-bodied  and  de- 
sirable persons,  "but  it  annihilated  hosts  of  young  men,  who,  ' 
but  for  the  war,  would  have  sought  and  found  their  fortunes  un- 
der the  American  flag,"  declares  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

But  this  paper  (and  many  others) 

finds  comfort  in  the  fact  that  at 
last  we  have  passed  the  hundred- 
million  mark: 

"America  now  occupies  the 
eminent  position  of  the  greatest 
country,  in  measure  of  popula- 
tion, among  the  enlightened  and 


progressive  countries  of. the  world.  Russia,  a  land  of  mightj  po- 
tentialities, vast  territory,  and  vast  population,  remains  to  be 
organized  upon  principles  of  progress  before  becoming  a  factor  in 

the  advancement  of  the  world.  China  and  India  are  countries  of 
greater  population  than  America,  but  neither  is  at  present  a 
country  of  general  enlightenment,  of  material  advancement,  of 
definite  outlook.  Japan  is  fecund  and  virile  with  high  capacity  to 
make  much  of  slender,  natural  resources,  but  the  population  of 
Japan  is  far  smaller  than  thai  of  the  United  States  and  her  natural 
wealth  and  spaces  available  for  profitable  settlement  are  far  less 
than  those  of  the  United  states.  Great  Britain's  white  popula- 
tion and  the  populations  of  the  greater  countries  of  Western 
Europe  are  small  compared  with  the  population  of  America." 

"Other  things  than  numbers  go  to  make  a  desirable  nation — 
and  we  have  the  other  things,"  remarks  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch,  and,  adds  77(e  Sun  and  New  York  Herald: 

"After  all,  the  important  thing  isn't  how  big  we  are,  but  how 
good;  not  how  numerous,  but  how  civilized  and  industrious. 
In  a  population  race  China  can  beat  us  hands  down.  The  real 
test  is  not  so  much  how  many  persons  a  country  produces,  but 
how  much  each  person  produces.  We  are  big  enough  not  to 
worry,  but  we  are  not  yet  busy  enough." 

"The  decrease  in  the  rate  of  growth  is  not  a  serious  matter  as 
affecting  our  national  well-being,"  thinks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle; 
"a  far  graver  eause  for  concern  is  the  increasing  concentration 
of  population  in  cities  and  towns  and  the  tendency  of  our  people  to 
become  consumers  and  not  producers  of  food."  And,  at  any  rate, 
concludes  the  Dayton  News  in  its  second  editorial  on  the  subject : 

"America  still  retains  its  leadership  in  population  despite  the 
unofficial  announcement  of  the  census  bureau.  If  we  have  lost 
thousands  during  the  last  decade,  so  have  all  European  coun- 
tries participating  longer  than  the  United  States  in  the  world- 
war  and  suffering  more  severe  losses  through  deaths.  The  cities 
and  tow^is  are  showing  continued  growth  in  this  country,  while 
the  agricultural  districts  are  declining  in  population — not  so 
much  as  had  been  re- 
ported, but  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant 
more  than  ordinary 
anxiety  on  the  part  of 
townspeople  as  to  the 
future  of  the  agrarian 
districts." 
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HOW  THE   DECADES  HAVE  ADDED  TO  OUR  NATIONAL  STATIRE. 
The  figures  indicate  the  official  count  of  our  population  every  ten  years,  except  thai  the  1020  flgore  is  an  estimate  based  on  Incomplete  returns. 
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THIRD-PARTY   PROSPECTS 

WHILE  XO  FEAR  is  admitted  by  most  daily  papers  of 
the  rise  of  a  formidable  third  party  this  year,  many 
of  them  expend  much  editorial  ammunition  in  trying 
to  kill  it  off.  Heavy  fire  is  directed  upon  the  attempt  to  bring 
about  an  alliance  of  minority  groups  at  simultaneous  conventions 
in  Chicago  this  month.  Leadership  in  this  third-party  move- 
ment is  assumed  by  the  Committee  of  Forty-eight,  with  a 
membership  enrolled  in  the  forty-eight  States  on  the  mail- 
order system  and  the.  call  for  a  national  convention  resulting 
from  a  referendum  vote.  The  American  Labor  party,  repre- 
senting elements  of  organized  labor  which  stand  for  direct  poli- 
tical action  as  against  the  Gompers  policy,  and  representatives 
of  the  Non-Partizan  League,  the  farmers'  organization  in  control 


'•  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  FORTY-EIUHT  WILI,  FORM  A  NEW  PARTY  COMPOSED  OF 
THE   FORWARD   ELEMENTS  OF  THE  OLD  PARTIES." POLITICAL  NEWS  ITEM. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 

of  North  Dakota,  furnish  groups  of  conferees.  Single-Taxers, 
Plumb-Plan  Leaguers,  World-War  Veterans,  the  "Pro-American 
Branch  of  the  Republican  Party, "  organized  by  Mayor  Thomp- 
son of  Chicago,  and  possibly  the  "American  Constitutional 
Party"  promoted  by  the  Hearst  papers,  are  expected  to  assist. 
"The  Isaiahs  of  politics  are  donning  their  robes,"  observes  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  which  adds: 

"The  fact  is  that  the  experienced  guerrilla  leaders  desire  only 
to  harass  and  worry  the  more  powerful  among  their  opponents. 
Their  aim  is  to  contribute  salt  and  seasoning  to  the  political 
philosophy  of  the  United  States.  They  do  this,  and  do  it  well. 
There  is  no  theory  of  modern  politics  that  has  not  some  glimmer 
of  light  in  it,  and  as  campaign  follows  campaign  the  older  parties 
absorb  a  little  of  new  wisdom  here  and  a  little  there,  and  in  the 
process  neutralize  elements  that  in  the  raw  are  dangerous  or 
deadly. 

"Gompers,  Borah,  Johnson,  and  Bryan  are  likely  to  stay  in 
the  big  processions.  So  is  La  Follette.  They  know  that  they 
will  move  thereby.  They  have  something  to  gain.  The  man 
who  is  his  own  parade  is  the  one  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
is  willing  to  lose  and  lose  everything.  The  old  parties  know  that 
it  is  easier  to  get  into  a  mess  than  to  get  out  of  it.  The  new 
parties  don't.  And  they  can  not  understand  why  the  old  parties 
prefer  to  go  slowly  about  all  things." 

The  basic  platform  upon  which  the  Committee  of  Forty- 
eight  seeks  to  bring  about  united  action  was  formulated  at  a 
preliminary  convention  in  St.  Louis  last  December.     It  reads: 


"1.  Public  ownership  of  transportation,  including  stock- yards, 
large  abattoirs,  grain  elevators,  terminal  warehouses,  pipe-lines 
and  tanks.  Public  ownership  of  other  public  utilities  and  of  the 
principal  natural  resources,  such  as  coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  mineral 
deposits,  large  water-powers,  and  large  commercial  lumber  tracts. 

"2.  No  land  (including  natural  resources)  and  no  patents  to 
be  held  out  of  use  for  speculation  to  aid  monopoly.  We  favor 
taxes  to  force  idle  land  into  use. 

"3.  Equal  economic,  political,  and  legal  rights  for  all,  irre- 
spective of  sex  or  color.  The  immediate  and  absolute  restoration 
of  free  speech,  free  press,  peaceable  assembly,  and  all  civic  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  We  demand  the  abolition  of 
injunctions  in  labor  cases.  We  indorse  the  effort  of  labor  to 
share  in  the  management  of  industry  and  labor's  right  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of  its 
own  choosing." 

"Both  Cox  and  Harding  represent  the  old  order,"  says  J. 
A.  H.  Hopkins,  now  chairman  of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Committee  of  Forty-eight  and  formerly  national 
secretary  of  the  Progressive  party.  "I  imagine  it  is  quite  im- 
material to  the  Wall  Street  group  that  dominated  both  con- 
ventions which  one  is  elected.  Both  nominations  are  an  affront 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people.  Neither  represents 
either  in  himself  or  in  his  platform  any  constructive  solution 
of  the  tremendous  problems  we  are  facing."  Mr.  Hopkins 
continues : 

"The  men  and  women  of  America  are  going  to  the  ballot-box 
determined  to  vote  for  candidates  of  their  own  choosing.  Our 
mission  is  to  offer  them  a  channel  through  which  they  may  freely 
suggest  and  freely  nominate  candidates  who  are  conscious  of  the 
critical  situation  we  are  facing,  who  realize  that  the  cost  of  living 
must  be  reduced  and  that  the  control  of  our  political,  economic, 
and  industrial  life  must  be  torn  from  the  grasp  of  the  small 
minority  group  who  seek  to  perpetuate  their  own  control  by 
keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  of  what  is  happening  to-day  and 
by  offering  them  the  choice  of  tweedledum  and  tweedledee." 

"None  of  the  Forty-eighters,"  writes  Mark  Sullivan  to  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  "has  the  smallest  fraction  of  capacity  for 
political  leadership  of  the  arduous  sort  that  alone  can  start  a 
third  party  and  keep  it  going" — 

"In  the  talk  that  emanates  from  them  at  Chicago  the  Forty- 
eighters  propose  utter  impossibilities.  They  say  they  will  com- 
bine the  farmer  vote  with  the  labor  vote.  They  could  as  readily 
combine  the  antisaloon  vote  with  the  brewer  vote.  In  their 
economic  interests  and  in  their  political  prejudices  the  farmer 
and  the  laborer  are  in  head-on  collision.  The  farmer  thinks  of 
the  eight-hour  day  about  as  highly  as  he  thinks  of  the  boll- 
weevil.  The  farmer's  idea  of  the  hired  man  is  that  he  should  work 
sixteen  hours  a  day  with  two  hours  off  every  other  Sunday  after 
the  milking  is  done.  The  farmer  and  the  union-laborer  are  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  pole,  politically.  From  any  practical 
point  of  view  most  of  the  other  proposals  of  the  Committee  of 
Forty-eight  are  just  as  grotesque." 

William  Allen  White,  formerly  head  of  publicity  for  the  Pro- 
gressive party,  since  the  San  Francisco  convention  sees  only  a 
respectable  minority  divided  between  Debs  and  the  Forty- 
eighters.     He  writes  in  the  New  York  World: 

"With  the  passing  of  the  Wilsonian  idealism  from  the  control 
of  the  Democratic  party  came  in  a  powerful,  cunning  realism 
which  is  going  to  make  a  tremendous  struggle  to  control. 

"Booze  and  big  business  always  are  allies,  and,  given  the  solid 
South,  which  will  swallow  any  Democratic  dose,  the  materialists 
now  have  to  add  to  their  strength  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
only  one  or  two  big  doubtful  States  like  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
or  Wisconsin,  and  the  Democrats  can  elect  a  President. 

"For  they  are  meeting  only  materialists  in  the  Republican  party. 
The  Republican  issue  can  not  be  prohibition;  it  can  not  be  social 
and  industrial  justice;  nor  can  it  be  the  promise  of  any  new  order. 
It  will  be  'back  to  normal,'  the  'return  to  the  Constitution'  and 
to  McKinley,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  plus  a  rather  meaningless 
'Americanism,'  which  may  mean  deporting  undesirable  aliens,  or 
twisting  the  lion's  tail,  or  invading  Mexico,  or  adding  reserva- 
tions to  the  covenant  which  sound  well  in  school-readers,  and  the 
poor  fish  who  really  thought  the  war  was  to  usher  in  a  new  era 
wherein  the  relations  of  men  would  move  somewhat  closer  to 
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justice  are  permitted  to  go  out  and  count  the  stars  or  vote  for 
some  pink  party  for  pale  people  which  promises  the  perpetual 
sunrise. 

"  If  a  man  happened  to  be  a  reactionary,  he  should  laugh  him- 
self into  hysterics  whenever  he  thinks  what  happened  to  the 
rainbow-chasers.  If  he  should  happen  to  be  a  reformer  lie  should 
throw  a  fit.  And  now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  their  party." 

Typical  of  considerable  Republican  comment  are  the  senti- 
ments exprest  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  saying:  ''A 
third  party  with  La  Follette  as  candidate  for  President,  Victor 
Berger  for  Vice-President,  and  Amos  Pinchot  as  chairman  of  the 
campaign  comnuttee  would  not  be  wholly  undesirable.  Almost 
anything  would  be  desirable  which  would  get  La  Follette  and 
Pinchot  out  of  the  Republican  party."  The  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  (Dem.)  thinks  it  might  not  be  a  bad  thing  to 
have  such  an  "Anti-American  party": 

"Of  one  thing  the  whole  country  may  rest  assured,  and  this 
is,  that  any  such  political  organization  would  be  weaker  in  the 
South  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  We  have  few  if  any 
revolutionaries,  Bolsheviki,  pro-Germans,  and  anti-Americans 
down  here.  The  voting  in  an  election  where  anti-Americanism 
might  be  the  issue  would  give  'the  solid  South'  a  clean  bill  of 
health  so  far  as  its  Americanism  is  concerned.  The  South 
would  be  solid  for  law  and  order  and  Democratic  rule  under  a 
Republican  form  of  government." 

But  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  formerly  a  leading  Pro- 
gressive party  paper,  considers  the  situation  problematical: 

"With  La  Follette  as  its  nominee,  the  new  party  would  cut  into 
the  Republican  strength,  probably  carrying  Wisconsin,  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  perhaps  other  States  where  the  Non- 
Partizan  League  propaganda  is  strong.  The  Hearst  influence, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  mean  Democratic  losses  in  pivotal 
States  like  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  and  California. 
The  course  taken  by  the  Democratic  Convention  will  influence 
the  movement,  but  will  not  stop  it. 

"All  these  conditions,  together  with  the  factors  of  a  large  and 
growing  fluid  vote  and  of  wide-spread  political  unrest,  make  it 
impossible  to  predict  the  force  of  the  new  movement.  But  it  is 
likely  to  have  one  far-reaching  effect — in  making  the  candidate 
elected,  whether  Republican  or  Democratic,  a  minority  President. 


I   >iv  the  Stai  1'Liipun  V 

THE  KIND  OF  STEAM-ROLLER   NEEDED. 

— McCay  in  the  New  York  American. 

which  Avould  mean  that  there  would  be  no  accepted  settlement. 
of  pressing  issues  and  no  political  tranquillity  for  at  least  four 

wrs. 

"Two  things  are  certain:  First,  the  inauguration  of  a,  third 
party  is  imminent;  and,  secondly,  the  mor<   unrepresentative  of 


popular  sentimenl  the  candidates  pf  the  old  parties  are,  the  more 
the  independent  movement  will  be  stimulated." 

The  New  York  Evening  World  (Dem.)  indulges  in  the  follow- 
ing  exclusive  forecasl   of   political  events  as  reported   by   the 

Ouija  board: 

"The  question  asked  by  the  Ouija  investigators  was,  'What, 


-sj?BC3-ioi 


\\  W,I.  STREET  Bt!YS  BOTH  THE  DEMOCRATIC  AND   REPUBLICAN    PARTIES, 
AND  THEN  WHICHEVER   PARTY   WINS  THE  TRUSTS  CANT  LOSE. 

— Ellis  iii  The  New  Majority  (Labor.  Chicago). 

success  Avill  the   Committee    of  Forty-eight   third   party   have?' 
"Ouija  replied: 

The  new  third  party  will  win  electoral  votes  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  will  carry  scattering  Congressional  districts  in  other 
States. 

Mugwumpism  in  Republican  ranks,  as  the  result  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Republican  nominee,  will  cut  the  normal  Republican  majority. 

Neither  the  Republican  nor  the  Democratic  party  will  hold  a  working 
majority  in  Congress  or  in  the  Electoral  College. 

The  election  will  be  thrown  into  Congress. 

The   third  party  will  hold  the  balance  of  power. 

The  result  will  be  to  force  a  coalition  of  reactionary  Republicans  and 
Democrats  against  the  radical  third-party  nominee. 

out  of  this  tangle  will  arise  two  new  parties,  one  conservative,  one 
liberal. 

*"So  saith  Ouija.  The  prediction  is  all  that  the  most  optimis- 
tic proponents  of  the  third  party  could  hope  for. 
,  "It  is  only  fair  to  say  thai  in  this  instance  both  the  Ouija 
operators  were  prospective  members  of  the  third  party  and  the 
result  may  be  explained  as  the  result  of  supprest  desire.  Other 
Ouijas  disagree. 

"Even  so,  the  prophecy  is  not  impossible  of  fulfilment.  We 
present    il   as  an   interesting  held  for  political  speculation." 

One  of  the  most  insistent  and  enthusiastic  advocates  of  a  third 
party  is  William  Randolph  Hearst.  In  a  call  to  independent 
voters,  Mr.  Il.arst  says  that  "the  Republican  party  has  no  use 
for  any  Progressive  except  a  dead  Progressive,"  and  "con- 
siders a  dead  Progressive  an  asset  ami  a  live  Progressive  a  lia- 
bility," while  the  Democratic  party  "offers  no  refuge  for  in- 
dependent, upstanding  Americans."  "What,  then,  is  lefl  but  a 
new  party  based  on  the  old  proved  principles  which  have  made 
our  country  great,  our  people  free;  an  American  partj  to  devote 
it -elf  primarily  to  the  greatest  good  of  our  own  American  people?" 
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THE   GREEK   WAR   ON   TURKEY 

THE  NEW  WAR  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST,  between  Greek 
troops  and  Turkish  "outlaw"  forces  under  Mustafa 
Kemal  Pasha,  the  "Nationalist"  leader,  which  began 
June  21,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  more  than  eight  thousand 
Turkish  prisoners  and  many  guns  during  the  first  two  days  of  the 
offensive,  according  to  the  dispatches.  The  Supreme  Council, 
occupied  with  German  indemnity  problems,  and  possibly  irri- 
tated by  the  Turkish  Government's  insistence  that  the  Treaty 
be  revised,  listened  to  the  plans  of  Premier  Venizelos,  of  Greece, 
for  a  campaign  to  force  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  upon  the  Turks, 
whether  they  be  adherents  of  the  Sultan  or  the  independent  force 
of  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha.  The  Turkish  Government  pro- 
tested, and  made  counter-proposals  regarding  the  Treaty,  but 
both  went  unheeded.  Venizelos  was  given  carte  blanche  in  the 
matter  of  procedure,  and  the  day  after  Allied  approVal  had  been 
given  Greek  armies  struck  their  first  blow.  For  several  months 
a  Greek  Army  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  had  been 
stationed  in  Smyrna,  an  equal  number  in  Thrace,  and  about  fifty 
thousand  elsewhere  in  Asia  Minor,  but  the  Allies  had  been  reluc- 
tant to  give  Greece  a  free  hand,  says  the  Washington  Post.  The 
Sultan's  Government  virtually  had  submitted,  but  the  Nationalist 
leader's  outlaws  are  said  to  have  added  complications  to  the  so- 
called  Bolshevik-Turkish-Nationalist-German  plot  against  the 
Mohammedan  dominions  of  the  British  Empire.  Thus  "to 
dictate  terms  is  one  thing;  to  enforce  them  is  quite  another," 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Ten  clays  after  the  Greek  offensive  began  the  armies  march- 
ing north  from  Smyrna  and  south  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
united,  and  the  opposing  Turkish  forces  are  reported  to  have 
been  crusht.  "The  remainder  were  driven  into  the  mountains, 
and  Turkish  opposition  smashed,"  we  are  told  by  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  which  regards  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha  as  "merely 
an  impudent  adventurer."  King  Alexander  of  Greece  hurried- 
ly left  Paris  to  visit  his  troops  at  the  front,  and  recent  events, 
taken  as  a  whole,  lead  American  and  foreign  editors  to  believe 
that  in  Turkey  at  the  present  time  are  the  ingredients  of  a  real 
war.  Especially  in  Paris  is  this  the  belief.  Roumania  and 
Serbia  have  assured  Greece  that  they  will  not  oppose  Greek 
occupation  of  Thrace,  declares  Premier  Venizelos,  and,  further- 
more, if  Bulgaria  becomes  obstreperous,  these  nations  will  deal 
with  her,  he  adds.  "We  have  taken  the  responsibility  and  do 
not  intend  yielding  until  Smyrna  and  Thrace  have  been  released 
from  the  Turkish  yoke,"  continues  the  Premier  in  a  special  dis- 
patch to  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald.  "We  are  fighting  for 
Greek  rights  and  to  show  our  appreciation  of  what  the  Allies 
have  done  iojc  us  in  the  past,  but  we  are  not  puppets  of  Great 
Britain,  as  some  newspapers  have  intimated." 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  says 
the  present  Turkish  disturbance  "is  the  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
growing  out  of  conflicting  colonial  aspirations,"  similar  to  the 
one  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  divided  France  and  Britain 
in  America  and  in  fndia.     Continues  Mr.  Simonds: 

"To  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  present  dispute,  one  must 
travel  all  the  tortuous  by-paths  of  secret  treaties  from  the  moment 
when  the  world-war  broke.  Early  in  the  struggle  France  and 
Great  Britain  agreed  that  Russia  should  have  not  only  Con- 
stant inople,  but  also  a  broad  strip  of  territory  extending  from 
Russian  Armenia.  Russia  would  thus  not  only  command  the 
Straits,  which  are  the  issue  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  would  have  im- 
mediate access  to  the  Mediterranean. 

"By  similar  bargains  France  was  assured  possession  of 
Syria,  with  a  hinterland  stretching  back  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  and  including  both  Mosul  and  Diarbekr,  with  the 
valuable  oil-  and  mineral-lands  adjacent.  Britain  was  to  have 
Mesopotamia,  a  protectorate  over  Palestine,  and  Russia  and  Brit- 
ain had  already  divided  Persia  into  spheres  of  interest.  Italy 
when  she  entered  the  war  was  promised  the  Adalian  coast  west 
of  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta,  and  Greece  was  from  time  to  time 
promised  Smyrna  and  its  hinterland.  But  the  collapse  of  Russia 
changed  the  situation. 


' '  The  French  view  has  produced  a  crisis.  Turkish  Nationalists 
are  in  arms  and  their  forces  dominate  most  of  Asia  Minor  and 
are  pushing  up  to  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosporus  facing  Con- 
stantinople, where  the  British  are  still  masters.  The  French 
and  Turks  have  agreed  to  an  armistice  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Alexandretta,  where  there  has  been  fighting.  The  Greeks  have 
to  expect  a  new  attack  back  of  Smyrna  at  any  moment.  The 
Italians  are  out  of  the  .situation.  Thus  the  whole  question  comes 
squarely  up  to  the  British." 

"The  strategic  aspect  of  the  new  war,  however,  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  its  gloomy  political  implications,"  asserts  the 
Springfield  Republican,  and  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal 
assures  us  that  "the  first  move  of  the  Turks  will  be  to  wipe  out 
the  rest  of  the  Armenians."  Armenians  are  said  to  welcome 
Greek  protection.     According  to  the  Providence  Bulletin: 

"Armenians  here  believe  that,  next  to*  our  own  soldiers,  the 
Greek  forces  are  most  desirable  to  smash  the  Turks,  as  then- 
leaders  realize  that  the  best  and  only  policy  to  deal  with  the  foe 
is  an  absolutely  uncompromising  one.  They  feel  also  that  the 
Greek  advance  will  relieve  the  pressure  on  their  new  state  and 
give  their  countrymen  the  first  real  security  enjoyed  in  many 
months.  If  the  Greeks  win,  and  win  quickly,  all  fears  as  to  more 
wars  and  revolutions  in  the  Near  East  may  vanish  with  victory. 
A  long  campaign — well,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  what 
might  happen  then.  We  Americans  may  be  devoutly  thankful 
that  we  have  not  been  led  into  it." 

Little  sympathy  is  shown  the  Turks  in  their  present  predica- 
ment. "If  we  must  have  a  campaign  against  the  Turks,  the 
world  will  be  happier  for  making  it  aggressive  and  decisive," 
remarks  the  Pittsburg  Sun,  and  the  Dayton  News,  which  is 
owned  by  Governor  Cox,  the  Democratic  Presidential  nominee, 
advocates  annihilation,  and  calls  the  Turks  many  harsh  names. 
Says  The  News: 

"Turkey,  as  a  country,  needs  no  sympathies.  This  is  as  true 
in  the  case  of  the  Sultan  as  it  is  with  the  Nationalist  party  leaders. 
Neither  crowd  can  be  depended  upon  to  keep  its  promise.  An- 
nihilation alone  appears  to  be  the  key  to  the  situation.  A  few 
thousand  men  of  this  caliber  less  in  the  world  would  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  They  combine 
to  make  of  themselves  a  disturbing  element,  and  so  long  as  their 
passionate  fondness  for  murder  and  brigandage  continues  un- 
checked, just  so  long  must  civilization  continue  to  be  menaced 
by  this  crowd  of  hoodlums  and  outlaws." 

"Great  are  the  responsibilities  which  Greece  voluntarily  has 
assumed,"  declares  the  Boston  Transcript,  but  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  assures  us  that  "there  is  no  statesman  in  Europe  to-day 
who  is  so  expert  in  playing  his  cards  as  Venizelos;  he  has  virtually 
doubled  the  territory  of  Greece  during  his  premiership."  The 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  believes  that  "what  Venizelos  un- 
doubtedly has  in  mind  is  the  ultimate  control  of  Constan- 
tinople by  Greece."  This  program,  or  the  belief  that  En- 
gland will  profit  most  from  the  Greek  invasion,  meets  with  dis- 
approval in  the  French  press.  One  "influential  newspaper," 
quoted  by  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  declares  that, 
"bound  and  gagged,  Turkey  is  condemned  under  a  capital  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  three  judges,  of  whom  two,  the  Pcalian  and 
the  French,  are  inclined  toward  equitable  indulgence,  but  the 
third,  and  English  judge,  is  animated  by  commercial  imperialism, 
which  is  but  poorly  concealed."  The  Chicago  Tribune  also 
takes  exception  to  the  manner  in  which  "Greece  is  given  the 
privilege  of  doing  the  fighting  while  the  British  and  French 
hold  her  coat  and  hat  and  supply  the  brain-work."  "Only  the 
recalcitrant  and  purblind  Senate  is  responsible  for  depriving 
American  soldiers  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  the  Greeks," 
caustically  adds  The  Tribune,  and  we  read  on: 

"The  Turks,  finding  that  their  empire  now  consists  of  a  front 
door  with  the  name  Constantinople  on  the  door-plate,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  door,  with  no  place  to  go  when  they  cross  the  thresh- 
old, are  fighting  to  get  back  the  dismembered  fragments  of 
Turkish  domain  in  Asia  Minor. 

"The  Greeks  expect,  of  course,  to  find  some  pickings  for  them- 
selves and  to  get  something  out  of  it.  We  think  that  eventually 
they  will  get  something  handed  to  them  by  the  Roumanians, 
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Serbians,  and  Bulgarians,  in  accordance  with  the  historic  Balkan 
tradition  of  combining  against  the  dog  which  gets  the  bone. 

"It  makes  an  awkward  situation.  The  Turks  have  no  chance 
if  they  do  not  fight.  The  treaty-makers  showed  a  rare  exter- 
minating genius.  They  took  everything  but  the  bill  and  the 
gizzard  of  Turkey.  They  made  peace  which  is  war,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  fight  the  war  which  is  called  peace." 

The  whole  fight  revolves  about  the  control  of  the  Dardanelles, 
we  are  reminded  by  the  Des  Moines  Register.  "And  the  Turks 
and  Russians  are  agreed  upon  a  Dardanelles  policy,  and  back 
of  it  is  a  much  broader  understanding  between  the  Soviets  and 
the  Moslem  chiefs,'    points  out  this  paper.     Furthermore — 

"Whether  the  Turkish  Nationalists  can  be  beaten,  whether  the 
British  reliance  on  force  as  opposed  to  the  French  idea  of  con- 


ciliation (in  this  particular  region)  can  be  vindicated  is  a  very 
great  question.  Fortified  in  the  east  by  the  Russian  understand- 
ing, led  by  good  soldiers  and  supplied  sufficiently,  the  Turks  of 
the  Nationalist  group  are  a  powerful  fighting  body.  They  are  in 
their  own  country,  where  sympathy  is  with  them.  Individually, 
they  are  t  he  pick  of  the  old  Turkish  Army.  Asiatic  troops  can  not 
be  relied  on  to  fight  against  them.     On  Greece  rests  the  task. 

"So  far  as  the  Greek  attack  is  concerned,  it  is  very  simple. 
While  the  Turks  are  engaged  at  the  north  against  the  Dardanelles, 
the  Greeks  advancing  from  Smyrna  have  struck  them  in  the 
flank.  Some  success  has  naturally  fallen  to  the  Greeks  at  the 
start.  But  tho  naval  help  and  ample  munitions  will  be  provided 
by  Britain,  it  is  recognized  by  cautious  men  that  the  Greeks  are 
in  risky  business — so  risky  that  if  they  fail,  if  Venizelos's  dream 
of  a  vastly  expanded  Hellas  fades,  a  revolution  in  favor  of  the 
exiled  King  is  feared," 


TOPICS    IN   BRIEF 


A  wet  plank  frequently  is  rather  slippery. — Indianapolis  News. 

To  profiteer  is  human,  to  catch  them  would  be  divine. — Sail  Lake  Herald. 

England  seems  to  have  no  stand-Pat  statesmen. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

Josephcs  Daniels  appears  to  be  a  hot-water  sailor. — Boston  Shoe  and 
Leather  Reporter. 

"We  are  the  posterity  our  forefathers  worried  about.  Can  you  blame 
'em? — Detroit  Journal. 

The  Republican  platform  recognizes  the  existence  of  oil-wells  in  Mexico. 
— Nashville  Tennessean. 

The  safest  course  is  to  believe  everything  each  of  the  parties  says  about 
the  other. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

A  practical  politician's  idea  of  a  great  moral  victory  is  a  plank  that 
may  mean  anything. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

Those  who  urge  Johnson  to  run  on  a  third  ticket  may  be  Progressives. 
And  then  again  they  may  be  Democrats. — Muskegon  Chronicle. 

One  thing  the  third  party  would  be  sure  of  in  advance,  and  that  is  its 
place  in  the  race.     It  would  be  third  all  the  way. — Omaha  Bee. 

The  fact  that  sugar  has  gone  up  another  cent  is  perhaps  because  the 
drop  we  have  been  reading  about  was  followed  by  a  rebound. — Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger. 

A  French  statistician  demonstrates  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the 
blond  type  will  be  extinct  in  300  years.  Since  1914,  certainly,  the  blond 
races  have  been  doing  all  they  could  toward  self-extermination. — Spring- 
field Republican. 


The  hostess  no  longer  asks  how  many  lumps. — Muskegon  Chronicle. 
Mexico's  greatest  need  is  an  evolutionary  leader. — Nashville  Tennessean. 
Remember  the  time  when  the  telephone  used  to  lie  a  convenience? — 
Minneapolis  Journal. 

The  heart  of  the  world  may  soon  be  broken  if  more  of  its  soil  isn't. — 
Nashville  Tennessean. 

The  census  gives  Philadelphia  an  increase  in  population,  but  doesn't 
explain  it. — Detroit  News. 

Labor  continues  to  get  a  higher  hire  because  it  easily  finds  a  higher  hirer. 
— Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  most  fashionable  clothing  cut  announced  for  a  long  time  seems  to 
be  t he  price  cut. — Manila  Bulletin. 

The  defeat  of  the  author  of  the  Volstead  Act  by  a  minister  would  be  easier 
to  understand  if  the  minister  were  a  Baptist. — Detroit  News. 

Judging  from  the  progress  made  by  his  pursuers,  if  Grover  Cleveland 
Bergdoll  lives  long  enough  he  may  be  captured.- — Detroit  Journal. 

The  charge  that  Senator  Harding  owns  three  shares  of  brewery  stock 
would  seem  to  entitle  him  to  sympathy  rather  than  censure. — Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times. 

It's  time  for  Americans  in  Mexico  to  get  out  in  a  hurry.  The  Mexican 
Government  has  assured  them  that  they  are  as  safe  in  that  country  as  they 
would  be  in  Chicago! — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

Speaking  of  the  fun  that  is  poked  at  women  for  wearing  furs  in  summer, 
one  of  the  fair  sex  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  original  owners  of  the 
furs  wore  them  the  year  around. — Indianapolis  Times. 
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Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

WHY   PEACE    CONFERENCES   CONTINUE 


■•  d  by  George  Matthew  Adams. 

BUT  CAN   THEY   MAKE   HIM    DRINK 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Ser\icc. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


BRITAIN  TOO   PRO-AMERICAN   TO   SUIT  JAPAN 


GRAVE  DOUBTS  about  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  are  exprest  in  some  sections  of 
the  Japanese  press,  where  it  is  felt  that  the  mainspring 
for  its  existence  no  longer  exists.  Changes  wrought  by  the 
world-war  in  the  balance  of  Powers  and  the  prospective  func- 
tioning of  the  League  of  Nations  are  given  as  reasons  for  surmises 
that  the  alliance  has  outlived  the  purpose  which  it  served  well. 
But  more  acrid  criticism  comes  from  those  journals  that  charge 
Great  Britain  with  having  become  too  much  influenced  by 
America  during  the  war  and  since.  Then,  too,  Australia  is 
accused  of  having  become  a  political  confidant  of  America  be- 
cause in  California  America  has  the  same  "white-man  problem" 
as  has  Australia.  Above  all,  resentment  is  exprest  for  a  sus- 
pected interference  on  the  part  of  America  in  the  possible  ar- 
rangements for  the  renewal  of  the  pact.  In  sharp  contrast  to 
this  insinuation  is  a  statement  of  Marquis  Okuma  issued  to  the 
press  in  Japan  in  wrhich  he  calls  attention  to  the  public  interest 
the  alliance  has  been  eliciting  in  England,  expresses  himself  in 
favor  of  its  renewal,  and  says  of  America  that — 

"Because  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  United  States  may 
be  unable  actually  to  participate  in  the  alliance  to  be  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan;  but  if  such  participation 
should  be  made  possible  or  should  be  desired  by  the  American 
people,  America  would  surely  be  welcomed  into  the  group  so 
as  to  form  a  triple  alliance  and  thus  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
Orient  with  greater  efficiency. 

"Without  the  alliance,  what  about  the  future  of  India,  and 
that  of  China,  and  that  of  Siberia?  The  fact  is  indisputable 
that  for  all  the  success  the  British  Government  has  attained  so 
far  in  the  administration  of  India,  there  are  many  malcontents 
in  that  country.  The  fact  should  be  particularly  noted  that 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  northern  India  are  Moham- 
medans, who  are  as  militaristic  as  they  are  religious.  Since  the 
fall  of  the  Turkish  Empire  there  has  been  increasing  unrest 
among  them.  To  make  the  situation  worse,  the  Bolsheviki 
are  now  very  active  on  the  borders  of  both  Turkestan  and 
Afghanistan. 

"At  such  a  critical  period  as  this  nothing  could  have  a  worse 
influence  on  them  than  an  impression  that  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  is  no  more  and  that  the  Japanese  would  not  interfere 
whatever  might  happen  in  India. 

"The  same  theory  may  be  applied  to  Japan  as  regards  China 
and  Siberia." 

The  Tokyo  Kokumin  recalls  that  when  the  first  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  was  concluded  it  was  published  contrary  to  the  inter- 
national custom  which  had  hitherto  existed.  It  may  be,  there- 
fore, that  publicity  will  be  given  to  the  new  terms  if  it  is  re- 
newed, but  this  journal  asserts: 

"Other  countries  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  renewal.  Some  Americans  have  urged  that  the  Paris 
Conference  should  be  opened  to  the  public  and  that  no  secret 
diplomacy  should  be  tolerated,  but  this  is  the  twaddle  of  amateurs 
Avho  know7  nothing  about  diplomacy.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
President  Wilson  and  the  diplomatic  authorities  of  America  are 
keeping  all  diplomatic  affairs  secret.  Even  the  Anglo-French 
Alliance  or  the  agreement  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
America  has  been  withheld  from  publicity,  and  this  has  caused 
considerable  suspicion  among  the  public.  No  secret  treaty  is 
permitted  by  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant,  but  it  does  not 
object  to  the  observance  of  secrecy  regarding  negotiations  under 
way." 

Australia  is  seen  as  a  confidant  of  America  by  the  Osaka 
Asahi,  which  says  that  the  tendency  for  Australia  to  rely  on 
America,  which  is  in  a  position  similar  to  her  own,  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  her  "white-Australia"  principle  has  become  clearer  of 
late,  and  it  recites  that — 


"During  the  five  years  of  war  Japan  faithfully  observed  her 
obligations  under  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  and  the  Japanese 
Navy  maintained  single-handed  the  safety  of  communication 
between  Australia  and  India  and  Europe,  but  this  has  not  al- 
layed the  Australian  misgivings  regarding  Japan.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  majority  of  Australians  hope  for  an  alliance,  or 
at  least  some  special  agreement,  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  rather  than  for  the  continuance  of  the  AngJo-Japanese 
Alliance. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Government  has  become  pro- 
American  since  the  prosperity  of  Germany  became  a  menace  to 
Great  Britain,  and  that  tendency  has  become  more  glaring  of 
late.  The  pro-Americanism  of  the  British  Government  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  with 
America  at  the  time  the  Angloj-Japanese  Alliance  had  been  re- 
newed for  the  third  time.  Subsequently  the  British  Govern- 
ment recognized  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  America." 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  during  the  war  and  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  the  Asahi  goes  on  to  say,  the  British  authori- 
ties "based  their  diplomatic  policy  on  pro-Americanism,"  and  it 
proceeds : 

"At  a  time  when  there  is  such  a  strong  pro-American  feeling 
in  Great  Britain,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  British  Government 
should  arrange  for  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
without  taking  American  wishes  into  consideration.  It  also 
goes  without  saying  that  Japanese  and  American  interests  are 
not  all  identical 

"In  these  days  an  alliance  between  two  countries  can  not  be 
concluded  without  the  understanding  and  sympathy  of  the 
peoples.  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  alliance  really  effective 
unless  there  is  community  of  sentiment  and  interest  between  the 
two  peoples,  but  in  many  respects  there  is  no  such  mutuality  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Japan.  The  continuance  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  is  not  wrong,  but  an  alliance  only  on  paper 
will  lead  to  a  situation  similar  to  Italy's  position  with  regard  to 
the  Triple  Alliance." 

Similarly  minded,  too,  is  the  Tokyo  Yorodzu,  which  admits  that 
the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations  necessitates  modi- 
fication of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  but  it  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that — 

"Some  British  observers  say  that  the  stipulations  in  the  al- 
liance which  relate  to  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  other 
Oriental  questions  should  be  extensively  revised.  If  such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  British  Government,  how  can  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  Orient  and  India*  which  is  the  main  purpose  of  the 
alliance,  be  insured?  If  the  alliance  is  to  be  renewed,  the  re- 
newal should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  document  can  serve 
the  purpose  of  locally  strengthening  the  validity  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

"If  the  British  Government  intends  to  reduce  the  scope  of  the 
alliance  out  of  consideration  for  the  sentiment  of  Australia  and 
other  colonies  as  well  as  of  America,  Great  Britain  should  learn 
that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  renew  the  alliance.  On  the 
last  occasion  the  document  was  renewed  as  the  result  of  con- 
siderable concessions  on  Japan's  part.  What  attitude  will  be 
assumed  by  the  British  Government  this  time?  Japan's  desire 
is  to  insure  the  peace  of  the  Orient  by  renewing  her  alliance 
with  Great  Britain.  If  there  is  no  hope  of  attaining  that  end, 
Japan  had  better  leave  everything  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
Unless  the  British  and  the  Japanese  people  heartily  welcome 
the  renewal  of  the  alliance,'  the  document  will  be  merely  an 
assurance  on  paper  and  will  have  no  practical  value.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  see  how  it  can  be  advisable  to  maintain  only  the 
name  of  an  alliance." 

But  the  Tokyo  Yomiuri  points  out  that  the  fundamental  ob;ect 
of  the  first  alliance  was  to  prepare  against  the  southern  advance 
of'  Russia,  but  that  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War  a  Russo- 
Japanese  agreement  was  concluded  with  regard  to  South  and 
North  Manchuria  and  Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia,  while  Great 
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Britain  concluded  an  agreement  regarding  the  borders  of  India, 
such  as  Tibet  and  Persia.  Jt  was  no  longer  necessary,  therefore, 
to  place  India  and  Korea  on  the  same  footing,  which  was  the 
primary  object  of  the  second  alliance,  and  the  Yomiuri  proceeds: 

"The  only  practical  remaining  value  of  the  alliance  lies  in  the 
promotion  of  common  interests  in  China.  Moreover,  at  the 
time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  third  alliance  the  fundamental 
principle  of  excluding  America  from  its  stipulations  was  laid 
down.  After  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  therefore,  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  has  long  since  lost  the  greater  portion  of  its 
value  without  waiting  for  the  collapse  of 
Germany  and  Russia  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  League  of  Nations.  If  the 
value  of  the  alliance  is  to  be  judged  solely 
by  its  original  functions  in  regard  to  Russia 
and  by  the  consideration  of  the  selfish  in- 
terests of  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  its  neces- 
sity has  long  since  disappeared,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  continued  or  not. 

"Japan  and  Great  Britain,  representing 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  together 
with  America,  form  the  mainstays  of  the 
world's  peace,  and  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  renewal  of  their  alliance  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  should  not  confine  their 
attention  to  the  situation  in  regard  to  Rus- 
sia and  to  their  selfish  interests  alone. 
They  should  have  a  higher  object  and 
should  be  prepared  to  endeavor  to  promote 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  opportunity  of 
serving  some  such  purpose  was  given  to  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  during  the  war, 
this  daily  goes  on  to  say,  as  it  reminds  us 
that  Russia's  defeat  by  Japan  in  1905  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  balance  of  power 
and  increased  the  influence  and  ambitions 
of  Germany.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
benefits  afforded  by  her  alliance  with 
Japan,  Great  Britain  concentrated  in  the 
North  Sea  the  main  forces  of  her  fleets 
from  Chinese  and  Indian  waters  and  in  the 
Pacific,  yet  this  was  not  sufficient  to  curb 
the  ambitions  of  the  Kaiser,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  European  War.  We  read 
then: 

"Japan  rose  up  in  arms  against  Ger- 
many and  rendered  the  Allies  greater  as- 
sistance than  she  was  obliged  to  render  by 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  While  com- 
pletely sweeping  away  German  influence 
in  the  Orient,  Japan  made  great  efforts  in 
the  Pacific  and  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
cause  of  the  Allies.  She  took  part  in  the 
Peace  Conference,  and,  as  one  of  the  Five 
Great  Powers,  she  has  contributed,  together 
with  her   ally,   to    the   promotion  of    the 

world's  peace  and  the  welfare  of  humanity.  She  is  in  a  position 
to  continue  to  render  similar  services  through  the  League  of 
Nations.  Does  this  not  mean  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
has  led  the  two  countries  beyond  the  purview  originally  pre- 
scribed for  it?  If  the  Japanese  and  the  British  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  that  point,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  them  to 
overcome  dissatisfaction  due  to  selfish  considerations,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  dissatisfied  observers  do  not  object  to  the 
fundamental  principle  underlying  the  renewal  of  the  alliance 
provided  that  some  remedial  amendments  are  made." 

The  Tokyo  Maiyu  echoes  the  latter  suggestion  and  avers  that 
it  is  becoming  daily  more  clear  that  President  Wilson's  League' 
of  Nations  is  too  "quixotic"  to  be  realized  at  once,  and  adds: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  alliance  has  been  arranged  between 
Oreat  Britain,  America,  and  France,  and  the  idea  that  t  he  League 
Covenant  makes  all  international  agreements  unnecessary  is  no 
longer  tenable.  The  only  question  regarding  the  renewal  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  is  as  to  how  it  should  be  modified." 


Photograph  from  "  Wide-World  Photos." 

BORIS    OF    BULGARIA 


HUSTLING   BULGARIA 

BLGARIA'S  FINANCIAL  MISSION  to  the  United 
States  is  taken  as  one  more  sign  that  this  Balkan  nation, 
which  admits  it  "backed  the  wrong  horse"  in  the  world- 
war,  is  entitled  to  be  called  "the  hustler"  among  the  defeated 
countries.  Obligatory  labor  under  direction  of  the  state  has 
been  shown  previously  in  these  pages  to  be  one  of  Bulgaria's 
most  radical  reforms,  but  the  idea  that  by  such  action  Bulgaria 
was  following  in  Soviet  Russia's  footsteps  is  demolished  by  the 

statement  of  Premier  Stambouliski  to  the 
Sofia  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps,  in 
which  he  says: 

"Our  Agrarian  Government  is  not  hos- 
tile to  capital  nor  to  the  development  of 
commerce  and  industry.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  will  employ  every  effort  to  attract 
private  capital,  both  Bulgarianand  foreign, 
to  encourage  old  industries  and  create  new 
ones,  as  well  as  to  use  the  water-power  of 
which  Bulgaria  has  such  ample  store. 
Solidified  economically  and  socially  by 
measures  already  in  operation  and  by  re- 
forms to  be  realized,  the  only  wish  of  Bul- 
garia will  be  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  the  Entente  and  to  follow 
faithfully  a  policy  of  friendliness  toward 
her  neighbors  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal 
concessions.  In  my  letters  to  the  prime 
ministers  of  our  neighboring  states  I  have 
emphasized  this  desire  for  friendliness  and 
to-day  more  than  ever  I  persist  in  this  aim 
which  is  warmly  supported  by  the  Bul- 
garian people.  Our  people  are  tired  of 
wars  and  can  see  a  peaceful  future  in  the 
Balkans  only  through  harmony  among  the 
Balkan  states." 

As  to  Serbia,  Premier  Stambouliski  said 
that  it  is  with  Jugo-Slavia  that  Bulgaria 
has  the  most  points  of  attachment  through 
racial  descent,  language,  habits  of  life,  and 
political  interests,  and  he  added  that  as 
early  as  1914  he  advocated  a  policy  of 
harmony  with  Serbia  to  the  Bulgarian 
National  Assembly,  "where  I  went  so  far 
as  to  characterize  myself  as  a  Jugo-Slav." 
He  predicted  that  the  Bulgarians  will  get 
along  well  with  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  is 
quoted  further  as  saying: 


Europe's  youngest  reigning  monarch,  wants 
Bulgaria  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
Allies  "by  showing  herself  faithful  to  her 
promises,  untiring  in  her  work  of  recon- 
struction, and  peaceful  in  her  aims." 


"The  question  of  Thrace  and  the  rumors 
current  about  it  cause  us  much  difficulty 
and  keep  our  people  in  a  state  of  nerves. 
We  ceded  Bulgarian  Thrace  to  the  Allied 
Powers  and  America,  and  we  declared 
ourselves  ready  to  lend  our  best  economic 
aid  to  an  autonomous  Thrace,  in  whose 
affairs  no  Balkan  state  should  have  the 
right  to  interfere.  It  was  to  be  understood  only  that  an 
autonomous  Thrace  would  assure  us  commercial  access  to 
the  sea  so  that  we  might  establish  free  communication 
with  the  Western  Powers.  We  can  not  easily  express  our 
satisfaction  with  the  impartial  regime  inaugurated  by  the 
French  authorities  in  Thrace.  Thanks  to  this  regime  quiet 
rules  there  and  the  population  is  entirely  given  over  to  work. 
On  the  other  hand  the  substitution  of  a  Greek  occupation 
for  the  French  authorities  would  excite  general  discontent. 
To  what  end  would  it  serve  thus  to  trouble  quiet  and  peace 
established  in  this  corner  of  the  earth  after  so  much  endeavor? 
We  are  ready  to  support  with  all  our  power  any  international 
regime  in  Thrace  and  to  lend  our  assistance  to  the  (ireat  Powers 
for  the  stabilization  of  this  province  because  we  are  convinced 
that  thus  we  shall  accomplish  our  duty  as  men  belonging  to  a 
peaceful  and  orderly  state,  which  it  is  the  aspiration  of  Bulgaria 
to  be." 

Premier  Stambouliski's  sovereign  is  King  Boris,  the  youngest 

in  Europe,  and  son  of  the  e.x-Kiug,  iguominously  kuowu  among 
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the  Allies  as  the  "perfidious  Ferdinand.''  The  King  also  is 
presented  to  us  by  the  Sofia  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps, 
who  quotes  him  to  this  effect: 

"As  a  conquered  nation  we  bad  to  go  through  many  painful 
hours  and  endure  certain  inflexible  commands,  but  the  tact  and 
unfailing  urbanity  with  which  the  officers  of  your  missions  con- 
ducted their  obligations  are  not  forgotten.  Bulgaria  has  every 
wish  to  show  your  great  and  noble  country  that  she  has  aban- 
doned the  error  of  her  ways.  She  wants  to  regain  your  con- 
fidence and  your  friendship  by  showing  herself  faithful  to  her 
promises,   untiring  in   her  work  of  reconstruction,  and  peaceful 


entry  into  the  war  produced,  it  would  seem  that  she  has  been 
leniently  treated.  Her  principal  territorial  loss,  upon  which 
her  apologists  have  been  loud  in  lamentation,  is  the  Xanthi- 
Gumuljina  district  on  the  ^Egean,  including  the  poor  roadstead  of 
Dedeagatch.  The  region  is  inhabited  partly  by  Greeks,  partly 
by  'Pomaks,'  a  Turkish  race  who  are  certainly  likely  to  be  as 
happy  under  Greek  as  under  Bulgar  rule. 

"Of  a  different  character  are  the  small  cessions  of  territory 
on  the  west.  These  are  all  to  Serbia,  and  are  strategic  in  their 
nature.  The  transfer  of  the  Strumnitza  and  Tzaribrod  dis- 
tricts removes  the  direct  military  danger  to  which  the  Nish- 
Uskub-Saloniki  railway  was  always  exposed  at  the  hands  of  a 
hostile  Bulgaria.  The  general  result  is  that  Bulgaria 
is  reduced  nearly  to  the  condition  in  which  she  was  in 
1912.  Comparing  the  present  area  of  the  state  with 
what  it  was  in  that  year,  we  find  it  to  be  practically 
unchanged.  Bulgaria  has  lost  a  strip  of  the  Dobrudja 
ceded  to  Roumania  in  1913,  and  the  small  districts 
on  the  west.  She  retains  a  part  of  her  gains  from 
Turkey  in  1913.  The  latest  losses  are  indicated  on 
the  map.  Bulgaria's  (or  King  Ferdinand's)  ambitious 
hopes  of  reproducing  in  the  twentieth  century  the 
large  empires  of  conquest  of  Czar  Simeon  in  the 
tenth  or  of  Ivan  Azan  in  the  thirteenth  have  been 
frustrated,  probably  forever. 

"The  map  shows  also  the  effects  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion upon  the  Hellenic  nation,  due  mainly  to  the 
patriotic  energy  of  Mr.  Venizelos,  which  dragged 
Greece  back  from  the  disastrous  path  into  which 
she  was  being  forced  by  King  Constantine  and  his 
German  entourage." 
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BULGARIA'S    TERRITORIAL    WAR-LOSS. 


In  i In-  remaking  of  the  map  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Bulgaria  loses  the  districts  in- 
dicated by  the  darker  tint.     Those  on  the  west  go  to  Serbia  and  the  larger  district 
on  the   south  to  Greece.     It  is  also  stated  that  Thrace  is  to  be   Greek,  so  that   a 
complete  band  of  Greek  territory  will  stretch  from  Epirus  to  Chatalja. 


in  her  aims.  If  in  your  country  they  can  see  Bulgaria  in  this 
new  day  so  as  to  help  her  in  her  regeneration  we  hope  always 
that  you  will  be  able  to  see  facts  with  your  own  eyes  in  order 
rightly  to  judge  of  events  too  frequently  presented  in  a  light 
that  is  not  strictly  that  of  the  truth.  In  this  manner  we  shall 
In  able  to  take  the  place  you  proffer  us  at  your  side.  We  aspire 
toward  a  new  era  of  greater  justice  and  greater  goodness.  Pro- 
found principles  have  been  raised  to  the  surface  and  they  will 
triumph." 

But  in  some  Allied  circles  Bulgaria's  quick  repentance  is 
received,  if  not  with  skepticism,  at  least  with  due  scrutiny. 
Thus  a  writer  in  the  London  Sphere  considers  that  in  the  re- 
casting of  the  Balkans  by  the  Allied  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters Bulgaria  "suffers  for  her  treachery"  despite  the  fact  that 
Bulgarian  pamphleteers  "emitted  an  extraordinary  series  of 
i  xcuses  combined  with  pleas  for  favorable  treatment,"  and 
be  adds: 

"Considering    the   really    grievous    results    which    Bulgaria's 


ANOTHER   SOVIET   CONFESSION 

ONFESSIOXS    OF    SOVIET    FAILURE     in 

experimental  government  are  becoming,  so 
numerous,  some  remark,  that  the  irreverent 
will  be  inclined  to  epitomize  the  history  of  Soviet 
Russia  with  the  famous  colloquial  line:  "It  was 
a  fine  idea,  but  it  wouldn't  work."  The  latest  and 
most  impressive  admission,  according  to  these  critics, 
appears  in  a  Kief  publication,  Trudovaya  Nedelia 
(The  Labor  Week),  and  is  reproduced  in  this  country 
by  the  official  organ  of  the  Lenine  Government, 
Soviet  Russia.  The  city  workers,  according  to  a 
'  statement  made  late  in  April,  were  suffering  hunger 
and  cold,  despite  the  fact  that  "there  is  plenty  of 
bread  and  fuel  in  our  vast  and  rich  land,"  and 
also  "an  inexhaustible  supply  of  labor-power." 
Under  the  bourgeois  system,  it  is  recalled,  the  work 
was  organized  by  capitalists  and  employers  and  direc- 
tors who  had  command  of  the  means  of  production 
and  engaged  labor  "out  of  which  they  squeezed  their 
profits  and  converted  it  into  their  property."  Driven 
by  hunger  and  the  habit  inherited  from  their  fathers, 
the  workers  yielded  their  power  to  the  capitalists  and 
toiled  in  the  factories  and  workshops.  Thus  produc- 
tion "went  merrily  on,"  but  now  the  factories  and  workshops 
are  the  property  of  the  laboring  masses,  it  is  noted,  and  while 
the  labor  power  and  the  raw  material  are  there,  there  is  still 
required  a  new  organization  of  work  "on  new  comradely,  social- 
istic foundations."     We  read  then — 

"First  the  imperialistic  war,  then  the  civil  war,  have  exhausted 
and  dislocated  the  country  and  her  economic  life.  Our  eco- 
nomic life  can  be  restored  only  by  means  of  a  common  con- 
certed effort.  Entire  Russia  must  be  transformed  into  one 
huge  factory,  where  every  citizen,  man  and  woman,  must  be  a 
producer  and  where  the  whole  working  population  is  master. 
"We  must  start  with  the  fundamentals— with  the  grain  and  fuel. 
"The  factories  must  be  supplied  with  wood  and  coal.  The 
industrial  and  railroad  workers  must  no  longer  suffer  hunger. 
Then  our  industries  will  come  back  to  life,  and  the  peasants  will 
receive  the  indispensable  products — fabrics  and  nails,  salt  and 
agricultural  implements. 

"We    must   start  with  the  foundation — with  the  production 
of  rve  and  fuel. 
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"For  this  task  all  must  be  inducted  into  service — workers  and 
peasants — women  as  well  as  men — the  '  Red  '  soldiers  freed  from 
the  business  of  war,  and  finally  all  those  who  had  led  an  idle, 
life   under  the   bourgeois  system  and  have  not   yet  grown    ac- 
customed to  productive  work  under  the  Soviet  system." 

Soviet  Russia  is  the  "property  of  the  producers,"  it  is  asserted, 
and  "every  worker  belongs  to  Soviet  Russia."  The  Socialist 
state  must  care  for  all  its  workers,  and  this  becomes  possible  only 
when  every  worker  cares  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  villages 
must  work  not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for  the  cities,  and  the 
cities  in  their  turn  must  work  for  the  villages,  while  the  railroad 
workers  must  link  the  cities  with  the  villages  and  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  products.     It  is  further  pointed  out  that- 

"The  old  capitalistic  egoistic  rule,  'everybody  for  himself,' 
is  now  inapplicable.  The  country  can  be  saved  from  cold, 
starvation,  and  epidemics  only  through  the  utmost,  unin- 
terrupted, and  truly  heroic  work  of  all  its  citizens. 

"This  is  the  universal  labor  duty.  Every  one  is  in  duty  bound 
to  give  his  knowledge,  his  power,  and*,  if  need  be,  his  life  for  the 
great  entity  which  we  call  Socialist  Russia. 

"The  old  organization  of  work  on  the  basis  of  capitalism  has 
been  destroyed  forever.  The  new  Socialist  organization  is  now 
being  erected. 

' '  We  must  all  become  conscious,  unselfish  master-builders  of  the 
socialist  industrial  life.  This  alone  makes  it  possible  to  find  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty;  only  therein  lies  salvation;  and  this 
alone  will  enable  us  to  attain  the  commonwealth." 

A  highly  official  definition  of  labor  under  the  Communist 
state  is  given  in  this  same  Kief  publication  by  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Lenine  himself,  who  writes: 

"Communist  labor,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
voluntary  labor  of  future  society,  performed  without  pay, 
not  as  a  definite  duty,  not  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  to  a 
share  of  production,  and  not  according  to  rigid  rules.  It  is 
labor  performed  freely,  bound  by  no  rule,  without  regard  to 
compensation,  and  not  with  an  eye  to  any  reward.  It  is  labor 
performed  as  a  habit,  for  the  common  good,  and  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  necessity  (which  will  also  become  a  habit),  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  society. 

"It  is  clear  to  every  one  that  we,  and  this  means  our  society, 
must  advance  very  far  indeed  before  labor  of  this  kind  can  be 
realized  in  our  social  order.  But  the  fact  that  this  question 
has  come  up,  and  that  it  is  being  raised  by  the  whole  front 
ranks  of  the  proletariat  (by  the  Communists  and  the  labor- 
unions),  and  by  the  state  itself,  signifies  a  great  step  forward. 

"To  succeed  in  great  things,  we  must  begin  with  little  things. 
And  even  after  the  'great'  thing — the  overthrow  of  the  state, 
whereby  capitalism  is  destroyed  and  power  is  transferred  to  the 
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I^REE  JLUNCH  COUNTER , 

V  HELP  YOURSELVES' 


SOVIET    FREEDOM. 


Lenine — "Ah!   my  dear  Trotzky, 
freedom?" 


where  else  could   you  find   such 
— Evening  News  (London). 


proletariat — the  formation  of  industrial  life  on  a  new  basis  must 
start  with  the  little  things.  Communist  Saturdays,  industrial 
armies,  compulsory  labor — these  are  various  forms  of  the  prac- 
tical working  out  of  Socialist  labor." 

Many  things  are  lacking  for  the  realization  of  such  an  end, 
the  Russian  leader  admits,  as  he  says  that  those  who  "act  with 
scorn  or  malice"  can  be  no  help  to  Soviet  Russia  any  more 
than  are  the  defenders  of  capitalism.     He  proceeds: 

"Shortcomings,  mistakes,  and  failures  are  inevitable.  Who- 
ever shrinks  before  the  difficulties  of  this  task  and  allows  himself 
to  be  frightened,  in  doubt  and  confusion — he  is  no  Socialist. 

"To  build  up  a  new  labor  discipline,  to  create  new  forms 
of  social  relations,  to  find  new  methods  of  drawing  people  to 
work — this  is  a  task  of  many  generations.   It  is  the  supreme  task. 

"Our  good  fortune  was  that  we  were  still  able  to  raise  our- 
selves up  from  the  ground  after  overthrowing  the  bourgeoisie 


PISS!      PISS!" 


The  Bulletin  (Sydney,  Australia). 
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and  suppressing  its  opposition,  for  that   has    made    our  work 
possible. 

"And  we  shall  undertake  this  task  with  all  our  energy.  Per- 
sistence, perseverance,  readiness,  determination,  and  the  ability 
to  make  a  hundred  attempts,  a  hundred  improvements,  and  to 
reach  the  goal  at  any  price — the  proletariat  developed  these 
qualities  ten.  fifteen,  or  twenty  j'ears  before  the  October  revo- 
lution, and  for  two  long  years  after  the  revolution,  while  it 
suffered  poverty,  hunger,  and  deprivation.  And  these  qualities 
are  a  guaranty  that  the  proletariat  will  conquer." 

Mr.  Lenine  admits  that  the  problem  of  Communist  labor  is 
the  "most  difficult  problem  of  Socialist  construction"  and 
points  out  that  it  must  be  clearly  understood  the  problem  "could 
not  be  considered  from  a  practical  standpoint"  until  after  the 
expropriation  of  the  landholders  and  capitalists,  after  the  con- 


BOLSHEV1K    DREAD. 

Atlas-Bolshevik — "  If  I  can't  keep  it  up  it  will  flatten  me." 

— De  Amstcrdammer  (Amsterdam). 

quest  of  state  power  by  the  proletariat,  and  after  successful 
resistance  to  the  opposition  of  the  counter-revolutionists  and  the 
profiteers  of  the  bourgeois  war.     He  continues:' 

"  in  the  early  part  of  1918  il  seemed  as  if  Ibis  time  had  come, 
and  it  actually  did  come  alter  the  campaign  of  German  im- 
perialism against  Russia  in  February,  1918.  But  it  lasted  such  a 
short  while,  and  a  new  and  miieh  stronger  wave  of  counter- 
revolutionary opposition  and  attack  came  so  swiftly  upon  us, 
that  it  left  no  chance  for  the  Soviet  power  to  devote  itself 
with  any  real  attention  and  energy  to  the  question  of  recon- 
struction. Now  we  have  two  years  of  unheard-of  and  insuper- 
able difficulties,  poverty  and  want  behind  us,  and  in  spite  of 
everything  the  '  Red '  Army  has  won  unprecedented  victories 
over  the  forces  of  international  capitalist  reaction. 

"The  outlook  at  present  [April]  seems  to  confirm  our  hopes 
for  a  much  more  stable  and  lasting  peace — (that  is,  if  the  French 
capitalists  do  not  succeed  in  getting  Poland  into  a  war). 

"During  these  two  years  we  have  gained  some  knowledge  of 
the  foundation  of  Socialism.  This  immediately  brings  up  the 
question  of  Communist  labor — or,  more  correctly,  Socialist 
labor — for  now  it  is  a  question  of  the  earliest  and  most  diffi- 
cult rather  than  the  most  advanced  step  in  the  development 
of  the  new  social  order  growing-out  of  capitalism." 


ANT1-JAPANISM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

MANY  AMERICANS  have  visited  Japan  lately  with  the 
object  of  promoting  Japanese-American  friendship, 
some  of  them  distinguished  figures  in  America's  finan- 
cial world,  but  Japanese  newspapers  point  out  that  for  all  this 
there  is  no  sign  of  abatement  in  anti-Japanese  sentiment  in 
California,  where  it  is  "daily  growing  more  fierce."  The  Anti- 
Asiatic  League  in  that  State  has  already  obtained  fifty-five 
thousand  signatures  for  a  referendum  in  November,  according 
to  which  the  only  Japanese  who  can  own  or  lease  land  there  will 
be  those  born  in  America,  remarks  the  Osaka  Mainichi,  which 
adds  that  most  of  the  American-born  Japanese  are  children 
and  the  number  of  those  who  can  be  independent  must  be 
very  small.     It  follows,  therefore,  that — 

"If  the  anti-Japanese  proposal  is  carried  out,  all  the  Japanese 
in  California  will  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  coolies  without  being 
able  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  for  which  they  are  innately 
qualified.  According  to  statistics  of  three  years  ago,  the  value 
of  agricultural  produce  turned  out  by  the  Japanese  amounted  to 
$42,000,000  a  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  output  had 
increased  to  about  $100,000,000  last  year  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  output  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  produce.  It  need 
not  be  pointed  out  what  a  large  contribution  the  Japanese  in 
California  are  making  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  that 
State  and  to  the  furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  its  people.  The 
Japanese  are  not  a  people  to  be  content  with  being  coolies  or 
hirelings,  they  have  particularly  apt  brains  for  agricultural  man- 
agement ;  and  this  is  why  Japanese  agriculture  in  California  is  so 
successful.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  forbid  the  Japanese  to  use 
their  brains  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefits  accruing  from 
aptitude  for  agriculture.  Can  anything  more  unjust  and 
inhumane  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world?" 

Will  the  Japanese  tolerate  this,  asks  the  Mainichi,  "simply 
because  of  the  pleas  made  for  the  promotion  of  Japanese-Amer- 
ican friendship?"  Both  Japanese  and  Americans  are  aware  that 
the  Japanese  Government  has  most  scrupulously  observed  the 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  about  emigration,  and  the  Japanese 
Government  has  even  prohibited  the  emigration  of   "picture 

brides,"  and  the  Mainichi  proceeds — 

"Tens  of  thousands  of  Japanese  now  in  that  State  will  gradu- 
ally'decrease  either  by  death  or  through  return  to  the  mother 
country.  Perhaps  only  the  American-born  Japanese  will  remain, 
but  they  are  American  citizens.  The  result  of  the  anti-Japanese 
proposal  will,  therefore,  be  unreasonably  to  harass  the  Japanese 
whose  days  are  numbered  and  who  have  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  California.  Not  only  is  this  an 
unbearable  persecution  of  the  Japanese  subjects,  but  it  is  a  crime 
which  should  not  be  tolerated  in  the  name  of  humanity." 

But  there  is  none  of  this  panicky  tone  in  the  Tokyo  Chuwo, 
which  considers  the  anti-Japanese  movement  in  America  "too 
commonplace  to  attract  serious  attention  in  that  county"  and 
is  convinced  that  "intelligent  Americans  are  not  pleased  with 
it."  Ten  years  ago  the  anti-Japanese  movement  could  have 
been  "exploited  with  advantage  for  election  purposes,"  we 
are  told,  but  at  present  no  Japanese  immigrants  are  entering 
America,  and   the  Chuwo  points  out  that— 

"  Anti-Japanism  in  California  is  a  question  for  settlement 
among  the  Americans  themselves  rather  than  for  settlement 
between  Japan  and  America;  it  is  a  question  of  American 
morality  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  Japanese  immigrants 
reside  and  work  in  America;  they  are  exerting  themselves  in  the 
interest  of  America.  If  the  renewed  anti-Japanese  movement 
in  California  is  only  intended  for  the  election  campaign,  there 
will  be  no  need  to  take  serious  notice  of  it,  but  if  the  movement 
takes  on  a  concrete  aspect,  American  citizens  ought  not  to 
remain  silent  and  allow  the  agitators  to  do  as  they  like.  Justice 
and  humanity  are  the  much-vaunted  motto  of  American  states- 
men; they  had  the  courage  to  liberate  negroes  and  to  attack 
Russia  for  maltreating  the  Jews.  If  the  anti-Japanese  move- 
ment in  California  is  carried  on  in  real  earnest,  it  will  be  very 
dishonorable  to  America.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves  will  take  steps  to  settle  the  trouble." 


I 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


SCIENCE   AS  A  CURSE  TO  MANKIND 


THE  EVIL  INFLUENCE  of  scjence  on  the  world  is  the 
thesis  of  Stephen  Coleridge,  who  has  just  published  in 
England  a  work  entitled  "The  Idolatry  of  Science." 
According  to  A.  S.  Russell,  from  whose  review  in  Discovery 
(London)  we  quote  below,  Mr.  Coleridge  feels  that  it  is  high 
time  for  some  responsible  person  or  body  of  men  to  protest 
against  the  blind  worship  that  science  now  receives  everywhere. 
By  science,  he  tells  his  readers,  he  means  something  which  is 
"entirely  distinct  from,  and  opposite  to,  poetry,  letters,  oratory, 
history,  and  philosophy;  something  that  has  no  relation  to,  or 
connection  with,  the  emotions,  or  with  the  character  of  man; 
something  wholly  unconnected  with  conduct;  something  with 
which  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  have  no  concern."  As 
scientists  he  singles  out  men  like  Darwin,  Newton,  Lord 
Merchiston  (the  inventor  of  logarithms),  Lord  Lister,  and  Dr. 
Flexner.  These  people  and  others,  and  their  views,  are 
discust  at  length.     Says  the  reviewer: 

"ft  is  well  that  Mr.  Coleridge  is  an  open  and  courageous 
enemy  of  science.  He  does  not  tolerate  it,  wishing  in  his  heart 
that  it  had  never  existed.  He  does  not  content  himself  by 
damning  the  thing  with  faint  or  with  patronizing  praise.  He 
hates  it.  He  sees  in  it  the  remorseless  enemy  of  mankind,  a 
something  which  destroys  simplicity,  beauty,  and  gentleness, 
something  which  restores  barbarism  under  the  mask  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  wishes  it  had  never  come  into  being.  His  attitude 
at  times  is  rather  like  that  of  Arnold  of  Rugby.  'Rather  than 
have  physical  science  the  principal  thing  in  my  son's  mind,' 
wrote  he  to  a  friend,  'I  would  gladly  have  him  think  that  the 
sun  went  round  the  earth  and  that  the  stars  were  so  many 
spangles  set  in  the  bright  blue  firmament.'  And  Hegel,  too, 
adopted  this  position.  In  attacking  Newton's  theory  of  the 
movement  of  planets  according  to  universal  gravitation,  that 
philosopher  said  that  the  planets  were  not  pulled  this  way  or 
that  way  like  so  many  stones,  but  that  they  move  of  themselves 
in  their-  orbits  like  the  blessed  gods!  But  Mr.  Coleridge  goes 
further  than  Arnold  and  Hegel — further,  too,  than  the  poets  of 
two  hundred  years  ago,  who  poked  fun  at  science  as  it  then  ex- 
isted. He  has  no  use  for  science  at  all.  He  longs  for  the  good 
old  days  before  Messrs.  Watt  and  Stephenson  (as  he  calls  them) 
got  busy  on  the  steam-engine,  before  factories  polluted  our  air,  be- 
fore telephones  took  away  the  last  vestige  of  our  privacy,  and 
before  those  infernal  doctors  began  inoculating  their  patients 
and  experimenting  with  animals." 

Mr.  Coleridge  is  quoted  by  the  reviewer  as  asking: 

"How  am  I  advantaged  as  a  man,  and  as  one  who  loves  his 
country,  by  getting  to  Edinburgh  from  London  in  eight  hours, 
having  seen  nothing;  instead  of  getting  there  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  seeing  all  the  loveliness  of  the  countryside,  the  peasants 
happily  working  in  the  fields,  the  sweet,  unconscious  beauty  of 
the  villages,  the  parks  and  comely  mansions  with  their  stately 
gates  on  the  old  highroad,  the  venerable  churches  with  their  ivy- 
covered  rectories  hard  by,  the  quaint  red-brick  almshouses, 
founded  ages  ago  by  pious  benefactors,  with  their  placid  old 
inmates  sitting  out  in  the  sun,  all  eloquent  of  the  blessed  repose 
of  the  quiet  life?" 

To  which  Mr.  Russell  rejoins: 

"  Hear,  hear!  we  say  to  this.  It  is  all  very  delightful,  and  so 
far  we  agree  with  every  word  he  says.  It  calls  to  mind  Mr. 
Chesterton's  medieval  peasant,  or  Tom  Pinch's  ride  to  London 
in  'Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  or  Goldsmith's  'Sweet  Auburn,  love- 
liest village  of  the  plain.'  Yet  the  remedy  for  avoiding  the  rush 
to  Kdinburgh  is  so  simple  that  it  must  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
(  oleridge.  Go  by  motor-car.  And  here,  I  confess,  I  am  wrong. 
Mr.  Coleridge  is  not  against  everything  scientific.  He  excepts 
the  bicycle  and  the  motor-ear.  They  are  all  right,  but  who  on 
earth  wants  to  know  about  conies  and  chemistry,  or  about  wire- 
less and  medicine?     The  folk  in  the  good  old  days  got  on  without 


them:  why  can  not  we?  Is  it  any  use  telling  immortal  souls  that 
centrobaric  dispositions  are  kinetieally  symmetrical?  Are  we 
really  any  the  better  for  rushing  about  in  tubes,  or  being  shot  up 
in  elevators,  or  making  cotton  pants  by  machinery?  The  author 
thinks  not,  and  he  is  entitled  to  his  opinions.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  harm  in  knowing  something  about  astronomy  or  how  to  build 
bridges  and  bore  tunnels,  and  how  the  common  suction-pump 
works,  and  howr  many  blue  beans  make  five.  This,  however,  is 
not  wisdom.  Why  put  on  airs  because  we  know  these  things'.' 
Any  one  who  is  awake  and  not  mentally  deficient  can  acquire 
these  facts  in  a  few  hours.  But  wisdom — ah!  wisdom  is  a  plant 
of  slower  growth. 

"Mr.  Coleridge  is  most  interesting  and  most  amusing  when  he 
is  attacking.  Now,  we  all  love  an  attack.  It  doesn't  matter 
specially  what  it  is  that  is  being  attacked,  so  long  as  it  is  an  at- 
tack, and  we  are  the  spectators.  How  annoying  it  is  to  find  that 
the  street  fight  has  concluded  just  a  few  moments  before  our 
arrival!  Mr.  Coleridge's  special  'stunt'  is  to  poke  fun  at  the 
apparent  weaknesses  of  men  of  science.  The  editor  of  a  scien- 
tific journal  prints  two  absolutely  contradictory  statements  on 
opposite  pages  of  his  magazine,  and  Mr.  Coleridge  does  not  let 
us  forget  it;  a  meteorologist  says,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  that 
'the  sun  itself  does  not  give  out  heat,'  and  we  are  treated  to  a 
humorous  commentary  thereon;  a  chemist  describes  the  prep- 
aration of  ortho  -  cyano  -  benzyl  -  hexamethylene  -  tetraminium 
chlorid,  and  Mr.  Coleridge  administers  to  him  a  dialectic 
uppercut  for  not  spelling  it  more  shortly. 

"He  thinks,  too,  that  scientists  are  arrogant.  Boyle,  Caven- 
dish, Russel  Wallace,  Faraday,  Clerk  Maxwell,  Silvanus  Thomp- 
son arrogant!     Yes. 

"'They  are  all  illustrious  and  world  famous;  they  pelt  each 
other  with  degrees  and  diplomas;  the  whole  country  rings  with 
their  mutual  hosannas,  and  the  fountains  of  honor  play  upon 
them  like  a  fire-engine  on  a  conflagration.' 

"He  considers  that  the  title  of  'professor,'  except  when  as- 
sumed by  conjurers,  jugglers,  and  tumblers,  stamps  a  man  as 
narrow,  prejudical,  inaccurate,  ignorant,  and  dangerous. 

"It  is  a  little  difficult  at  times  to  know  whether  Mr.  Coleridge 
is  serious  or  not.  One  would  almost  imagine  from  the  way  he 
writes  that  he  disapproves  of  inoculation  and  of  vivisection. 
We  like  especially  his  amusing  mock  picture  of  typhoid  germs. 
It  is  so  good  that  we  are  sorry  that  he  has  not  prepared  more 
illustrations  for  us 

"It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Coleridge  allows  his  views  to  run  away 
with  him  at  times.  With  many  Englishmen  a  specialist  training 
leads  to  what  seems  to  us  a  narrow  view.  One  man  sees  the 
cause  of  war  and  misery  in  'the  lawyers,'  another  in  'the  poli- 
ticians,' a  third  in  'the  clericals,'  a  fourth  in  'the  international 
Jew  financier.'  Mr.  Coleridge  thinks  it  is  science.  But  these 
are  all  bogy-men.  With  his  main  point  that  the  teaching  of 
science  without  an  accompanying  training  in  other  subjects,  in 
character  and,  above  all,  in  religion,  is  dangerous,  we  agree.  But 
what  sensible  man  or  woman  would  deny  this'.'  Yet  humor, 
whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  is  so  rare  these  days  that  we 
welcome  it  wherever  we  see  it." 


SOAP  FROM  CLAY — Quite  recently,  says  Discovery  (London), 
an  account  has  been  given  of  a  new  way  of  making  soap.  It 
continues: 

"Clay  in  the  "colloidal  form,'  when  suitably  prepared,  may  be 
satisfactorily  substituted  for  a  large  proportion  (up  to  about 
fifty  per  cent.)  of  the  fatty  acids  in  soap.  Matter  may  roughly 
be  said  to  be  in  the  'colloidal  form'  when  it  is  in  an  extremely 
fine  state  of  subdivision.  As  clay  is  aheap  and  soap  relatively 
dear,  the  substitution  of  clay  in  this  form  for  the  fatty  acids 
produces  a  notable  reduction  in  cost.  The  clay  is  a  real  sub- 
stitute for  soap,  and  not  an  adulterant.  Hot  solutions  of  col- 
loidal-clay  soap  form  jellies  on  cooling,  and  thus  this  soap  not 
only    resembles  ordinary    soap   in    appearance,    but   in    cleansing 

properties  it  is  said  to  be  even  better  than  pure  soap.  De- 
velopments of  this  interesting  discovery  will  be  awaited  with 
interest." 
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the  shoe,  with  the  width  of  the 
blade  parallel  with  the  layers,  it 
will  readily  sink  in  if  the  heel  is 
of  paper,  but  leather  will  resist 
quite  heavy  pressure  from  the 
knife.  If  paper  is  found  here,  it 
is  good  evidence  that  it  has  been 
used  elsewhere  in  the  shoe.  An- 
other test  is  to  bend  the  counter 
inward.  If  it  is  of  leather,  it  will 
at  once  spring  back  into  shape, 
but  if  paper  or  fiber  is  used  the 
counter  will  remain  bent.  A 
similar  test  can  be  applied  to  the 
toe  of  the  shoe.  If  the  box  is 
prest  in,  it  is  so  resilient  that  it 
will  spring  back  if  of  leather, 
but  will  remain  permanently 
dented  if  made  of  paper." 


T 


PAPER   SHOES 

IT'S   RATHER  HARD   to  believe,  says  Ralph  Howard  in 
The  Scientific  American    (New  York),   that  half  of  us  are 
wearing  shoes   made  partly  of  paper,  but  such  is  the  fact. 
He  continues: 

"Authorities  agree  that  fully  half  of  the  shoes  being  manu- 
factured contain  a  percentage  of  paper.  This  is  not  only  true 
of  the  cheap  shoes,  but  of  so-called  'high-grade'  lines,  selling  from 
$10  a  pair  upward.  The  use  of  paper  reduces  the  wearing 
qualities  of  the  shoes,  but  it  is  probable  that  all-leather  shoes 
made  at  the  same  cost  would  not  wear  as  well.  The  saving 
effected  by  using  paper  permits  the  use  of  better  leather  in  the 
parts  most  exposed  to  wear.  Prest  paper  is  often  used  for  the 
upper  layers  of  the  heel,  and  shellacked  fiber  is  used  for  box  toes 
and  'counters.'  Another  method  of  saving  is  to  split  the  leather 
inner  sole  into  two,  and  line  them  with  heavy  canvas.  Thus 
two  inner  soles  are  made  from  the  leather  ordinarily  used  for 
one,  at  only  a  slight  increase  in  price  over  one  piece.  A  shoe  so 
constructed  is  likely  not  to  'hold  its  shape'  well,  especially  in  wet 
weather,  altho,  if  a  good  quality  of  leather  is  used  in  the  sole  and 
uppers,  it  may  give  good  wear.  Makers  of  all-leather  shoes  main- 
tain, however,  that  it  is  good  economy  to  pay  a  couple  of  dollars 
more  for  shoes  in  which  no  paper  is  used.*  The  substitution  of 
paper  for  leather  is  so  well  done,  however,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  from  ordinary  observation  whether  paper  is  used  in  the 
shoe  or  not.  Even  experienced  shoe-buyers  find  it  difficult  to 
tell  and  usually  rely  on  I  lie 
statement  <>r  the  manufac- 
i  mi  r.  ( >ne  shoe-buyer  for 
,i  chain  of  large  stores  lias 
originated  the  practise  of 
tearing  up  one  shoe  of  each 
case  lot  he  buys  to  see  just 
what  material  is  used.  If 
he  finds  any  paper  in  the 
sample  selected  at  random, 
the  whole  shipment  is  re- 
turned. These  stores  pride 
themselves  on  the  fact  that 
they  sell  'all-leather'  shoes. 
A  simple  test  is  usually  effec- 
tive in  determining  whet  her 
or  not  a  shoe  is  all  leather. 
If  paper  is  used,  it  is  usually 
in  the  upper  sections  of  the 
heel.  If  the  point  of  a  pocket 
knife  is  prest  on  this  part  of 


SNAP-SHOTTING 
BULLETS 

WO     CONDITIONS 

are  indispensable  in  the 
time-photography  of 
movements  so  rapid  as  those  of 
gun-projectiles.  The  first  is  the 
necessity  of  extremely  brief  ex- 
posures and  the  second  high 
frequency  of  exposure.  The  only  practical  method  to  secure 
this  end,  we  read  in  Recherches  et  Inventions  (Paris),  is  that 
based  on  the  use  of  the  electric  spark  as  the  source  of  light.  This 
method  requires  that  the  spark  be  thrown  on  a  concave  mirror 
at  a  point  situated  on  the  principal  axis  in  such  a  way  that  the 
light  rays,  after  reflection,  converge  upon  the  objective  of  the 
photographic  apparatus.  Thus,  the  whole  surface  of  the  mirror 
is  illuminated  by  the  spark,  and  the  projectile,  whose  trajectory 
traverses  the  luminous  ground,  is  there  disclosed  in  silhouette.  In 
order  to  make  a  time  photograph  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  series  of  sparks  which  follow  at  regular  and  very 
short  intervals  and  to  displace  rapidly  the  sensitive  surface  on  which 
the  photographs  are  being  made  in  order  to  dissociate  successive 
pictures.     By  way  of  description  of  the  apparatus  we  read: 

"The  photographic  apparatus  consists  of  a  wooden  box, 
hermetically  sealed,  which  contains  the  objective  on  its  anterior 
surface.  Inside  the  box  a  cylinder  turning  on  a  horizontal  axis 
presents  all  points  of  its  circumference  to  the  field  of  the 
objective." 

"A  kinetographic  film  of  a  length  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cylinder,  one  meter,  surrounds  the  latter  in  the 
fashion  of  a  ring.  This  cylinder  is  turned  so  that  the  speed 
of  the  film  is  fifty  meters  per  second,  which  permits  the  release 
in  this  lapse  of  time  of  five  thousand  pictures  of  one  centimeter 
in  width  or  ten  thousand  of  five  millimeters.     If  one  is  satisfied 
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with  even  narrower  pictures  an  even  greater  proportion  of  re- 
production may  be  obtained. 

"In  order  to  permit  operation  in  daylight,  the  apparatus  is 
provided  with  an  obturator,  or  instantaneous  shutter,  placed  be- 
tween the  objective  and  the  film.  The  opening  and  closing  of 
this  obturator  are  directly  connected  through  the  means  of 
electric  circuits  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  phenom- 
enon under  way  so  that  the  period  during  which  the  obturator 
remains  open  scarcely  exceeds  the  duration  of  the  phenomenon. 
As  this  is  always  very  small  and  as,  moreover,  the  sensitive  sur- 
face changes  rapidly,  the  daylight  has  not  time  to  make  itself 
appreciably  felt  on  the  film." 

We  are  further  informed  that  the  electrodes  between  which 
the  sparks  flash  are  directed  at  a  parabolic  mirror  of  silvered  glass 
of  about  forty  centimeters  in  diameter.  This  mirror  reflects 
the  light  emitted  by  the  sparks  in  a  group  of  parallel  rays  On  a 
plano-convex  lens  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  mirror  and 
situated  at  about  three  meters  away.  This  lens  then  makes  the 
group  of  rays  converge  on  the  objective  of  the  camera.  The 
trajectory  that  the  projectile  follows  is  arranged  to  pass  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  mirror  and  the  lens.     We  read: 

"The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  it  permits  separa- 
tion of  the  gun  and  the  trajectory  of  the  projectile  from  the 
apparatus  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  breakage  through  detona- 
tion and  also  nothing  is  lost  of  the  photographic  area.  »This 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  projectile  traversed  a  luminous  cone 
converging  from  the  moment  it  left  the  mirror.  Any  irreg- 
ularities, moreover,  are  reduced  by  the  addition  of  lenses. 

"In  order  to  produce  the  greatest  number  of  sparks  per  second 
we  have  made  use  of  an  apparatus  as  simple  as  ingenious,  which 
we  owe  to  Mr.  Abraham,  professor  of  the  Ecole  Normale  Supe- 
rieure,  and  prepared  by  him  for  his  classes." 


AMERICAN  ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

A  RTIFICIAL  SILK  is  not  imitation  silk,  but  a  real  silk 
/-\  produced  by  chemical  solution  of  woody  fiber,  instead 
-*■  -*-  of  by  physiological  solution  in  the  organs  of  the  silk- 
worm. We  are  told  by  a  contributor  to  The  Chemical  Age 
(New  York)  that  this  country  is  about  to  enter  actively 
into  the  manufacture  of  this  product,  once  made  solely  in 
Europe.  The  Du  Ponts,  one  of  our  largest  concerns  for  the 
production  of  nitrocellulose  products,  have  just  formed  an 
alliance  with  a  French  firm  for  this  purpose,  and,  in  addition, 
the  Tubize  Company,  a  Belgian  concern,  is  about  to  enter  the 
field  of  American  manufacture.  Even  at  present  some  five 
thousand  persons,  we  are  told,  are  engaged  in  making  artificial 
silk  in  the  United  States.  The  product  is  rarely  mixed  with 
natural  silk,  as  it  has  greater  luster,  but  is  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  ordinary  article  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  classes  of 
goods.  The  cost  of  production  is  about  half  that  of  natural  silk. 
Whether  the  cost  of  the  finished  article  is  also  cut  in  two  we  are 
not  informed.     To  quote  and  summarize  further: 

"While  not  a  substitute  for  the  silk  fiber  in  the  sense  that  it 
displaces  the  natural  product,  the  artificial  fiber  of  cellulose  base 
possesses  properties  that  make  it  an  admirable  supplement. 
The  increasing  demands  and  resulting  high  prices  of  natural  silk 
fiber  and  fabrics  naturally  encourage  the  growth  of  the  artificial 
filament  industry. 

"The  artificial  silk  industry  had  its  inception  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Count  de  Chardonnet,  who  in  1884  produced  the  first 
successful  fiber,  and  in  1889,  the  industry,  based  on  patents 
granted  to  him,  exhibited  its  product  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

"Briefly,  there  are  three  general  varieties  of  artificial  silk 
based  upon  the  method  employed  to  reduce  the  cellulose  to 
solution  and  of  precipitating  the  filament  formed  by  forcing 
the  gelatinous  mass  through  orifices:  (1)  cellulose-nitrate  silk 
made  by  the  Chardonnet  process  and  modifications  thereof;  (2) 
•  uproammonium  silk,  so  called  from  the  cellulose  solvent  used; 
and  (3)  viscose  silk. 

"While  raw  or  waste  cotton  is  the  customary  raw  material  of 
the  Chardonnet  and  cuproammonium  processes,  viscose  silk  is 
based  upon  wood  cellulose,  chiefly  of  spruce  origin.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  cellulose  of  suitable  purification  and  of  whatever 


origin  may  be  an  acceptable  raw  material  as  the  art  of  artificial  silk 
manufacture  is  practised  to-day. 

"Viscose  silk,  discovered  by  Cross,  Bevan,  and  Beadle  in 
England  in  1892,  is  the  result  of  treating  purified  cellulose, 
suitably  reduced  by  the  action  of  caustic  soda,  with  carbon 
disulfid.  This  unique  product,  called  'viscose'  on  account  of  its 
exceptional  viscosity,  not  only  is  distinctively  English  in  its 
origin,  but  in  the  commercial  development  of  the  industry  based 
ii  I >on  it. 

"It  was  about  eight  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  viscose 
solution  before  attempts  were  finally  made  to  apply  it  in  a 
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commercial  way  to  the  manufacture  of  threads  and  filaments. 
In  1900  experimental  plants  were  established  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany  to  perfect  and  carry  out  the  process 
along  commercial  lines.  England  was  the  first  country  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  in  the  largest  Avay. 

"In  the  United  States  a  large  amount  of  experimental  work 
was  done,  but  it  was  not  until  1910  and  1911  that  a  plant  was 
erected  in  this  country  solely  for  the  production  of  this  material, 
altho  over  $1, ,500,000  had  been  spent  up  to  that  time  to  make 
this  possible. 

"Courtaulds,  Ltd.,  with  head  manufacturing  plant  at  Coven- 
try, England,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  the  artificial-silk  industry  as  we  know  it  to-day 
in  England  and  America.  The  Viscose  Company,  with  manu- 
facturing plants  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  and  Roanoke,  Va.,  em- 
ploying respectively  about  3,500  and  1,500  hands  under 
industrially  ideal  conditions  of  employment,  are  the  American 
branches  of  the  English  house. 

"It  is  claimed  that  viscose  silk  possesses  many  advantages 
over  the  artificial  silks  made  by  the  nitro  or  copper  processes; 
that  its  coloring  power  and  luster  are  greater  owing  to  the 
curious  shape  of  the  cross-section  of  the  filaments;  that  the 
mild  nature  of  the  chemical  reactions  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  causes  the  cellulose  hydrate  of  which  it,  is  composed 
to  be  much  less  disintegrated. 

"For  instance,  many  or  mosl    samples  of  nitro  silk,  buce  as 
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that  made  by  the  Chardonnet  process,  dissolve  to  the  extent  of 
about  NO  per  cent,  in  a  solution  of  8  per  cent,  caustic  soda, 
while  a  good  sample  of  viscose  silk  only  dissolves  to  the  extent  of 
10  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  same  solvent.  This  results  in  the 
thread  being  much  more  resistant  to  the  finishing  processes  to 
which  piece-  goods  are  subjected,  so  that  it  can  be  woven  together 
with  unbleached  cotton  and  then  bleached,  dyed,  and  finished 
in  the  piece.  The  resistance  to  water  is  also  increased  with  the 
result  that  when  wetted  the  strength  of  the  best  viscose  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  form  of  artificial  silk. 

"The  great  regularity  in  size  and  affinity  for  dyestuffs  is 
obtained  by  employing  extreme  care  in  the  scientific  control  of 
the  various  processes,  such  as  the  preparation  and  composition 
of  the  alkali  cellulose  and  viscose  at  all  stages,  the  composition  of* 
the  spinning  bath,  and  the  regularity  of  the  minute  holes  used 
for  spinning.  Any  variation  in  these  conditions  results  in  an 
unevenness  of  the  thread  hardly  appreciable  in  the  skein  form, 
but  giving  extraordinary  effects  in  the  form  of  stripes  and  bars 
when  it  is  woven  into  cloth.  The  operations  involved  in  the 
manufacture  are  of  great  delicacy  and  the  unremitting  care 
required  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  complete  conversion 
from  sheets  of  wood  pulp  to  skeins  of  finished  yarn  requires  a 
period  of  about  ten  days. 

"While  hosiery  is  the  principal  knit-goods  line  in  which 
artificial  silk  has  been  used  it  is  coming  into  more  general  use 
in  other  lines.  In  fancy  knit-goods,  for  example,  shawls,  caps, 
sweaters,  etc.,  are  being  made,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  artificial 
silk,  and  the  demand  for  such  articles  is  steadily  increasing. 

"One  of  the  lecent  developments  in  the  knit-goods  industry 
is  the  making  of  underwear  from  artificial  silk.  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  hosiery,  the  fiber  is  plated  on  cotton.  Garments  thus 
made  have  a  handsome  appearance  and  a  large  sale  for  them  is 
predicted. 

"Artificial  silk  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  neckties, 
both  knitted  and  woven,  braids  and  other  trimmings,  em- 
broideries, laces,  imitation  furs,  tapestries,  copies  of  oriental 
silk  rugs,  etc. 

' '  Altho  the  cost  of  artificial  silk  is  only  about  half  that  of  real 
silk,  the  former  has  not  come  into  direct  competition  with  the 
latter.  Rather  has  it  worked  out  a  field  for  itself,  and,  due  to  its 
greater  luster,  it  is  seldom  used  as  an  adulterant  of  real  silk." 


WHEN   FLOWER-PICKING  IS  "A   CRIME" 

WILD  FLOWERS,  in  the  estimation  of  many  persons, 
are  of  value  only  when  wrenched  from  their  stems  and 
held  in  the  hand.  These  plants  are  very  sensitive 
and  generally  wilt  rapidly,  so  that  they  often  become  unsightly 
before  the  picker  reaches  home,  and  are  thrown  away.  In 
rural  districts  near  large  cities,  visited  weekly  by  crowds  of 
thoughtless  persons,  the  beauty  of  the  plant  life  may  thus  be 
done  away  with  in  a  short  time.     Where  plucking  the  flower 


means  dragging  it  up  by  the  root,  a  whole  species  has  been  prac- 
tically exterminated  in  this  way.  Wild  flowers  may  be  best 
enjoyed  by  viewing  them  in  masses  of  color  where  they  grow — 
and  leaving  them  alone  for  the  next  visitor  to  enjoy.  Under 
the  heading  of  "A  Thoughtless  Crime,"  The  Guide  to  Nature 
(Sound  Beach,  Conn.)  describes  how  the  trailing  arbutus  has 
been  treated  by  well-meaning  but  ruthless  "flower  lovers"  in  a 
city  in  New  York  State.     Says  the  editor: 

"We  are  informed  by  a  clipping,  under  the  heading,  'Gifts  of 
Trailing  Arbutus  Make  Congregation  Happy,'  that  more  than 
three  hundred  bunches  of  that  dainty  plant  were  given  to  the 
congregation  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  its  evening  service 
and  proved  that  spring  had  arrived.  It  proved  more  than  that! 
We  are  further  informed  that  the  worshipers  at  this  service 
were  made  happy  by  the  little  bunches  of  sweet  spring  arbutus, 
and  that  the  gift  found  great  favor.  It  might  well  do  that.  The 
article  says  further  that  a  profusion  of  arbutus  blossoms  was 
found  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  woods  by  Boy  Scouts  on  a 
long  hike.  They  then  evidently  proceeded  to  exterminate  the 
plant,  as  with  it  they  made  more  than  three  hundred  bouquets. 

"We  have  no  words  strong  enough  to  denounce  this  outrage 
upon  nature,  this  total  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  those 
narrow-minded  Boy  Scouts.  Nature  study  does  not  consist  in 
the  extermination  of  any  useful  or  beautiful  plant  nor.in  the 
annihilation  of  any  except  a  noxious  animal  or  an  injurious  insect. 
Trailing  arbutus  is  the  daintiest  and  most  modest  of  our  spring 
blossoms.  Its  fragrance  is  like  the  perfume  of  paradise.  It  is 
not  and  probably  can  not  be  imitated  by  the  perfumer's  art. 

"Here  in  Connecticut  we  have  more  regard  for  nature  and  more 
common  sense.  I  believe  we  are  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
that  has  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  extermination  of  this 
dainty  little  shrub. 

"It  is  astonishing  that  in  a  so-called  enlightened  age  a  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  a  rare  plant  can  take  place  and  be  tolerated. 
The  Agassiz  Association  denounces  such  conduct  with  all  the 
vigor  that  it  possesses.  The  one  redeeming  feature  in  the  whole 
proceeding  is  that  possibly  it  may  so  arouse  the  nature  lovers  in 
New  York  State  that  they  will  write  a  law  in  the  statute-books 
to  forbid  the  destruction  of  this  delicate  plant.  Another  little 
bright  spot  in  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  there  is  anywhere  on 
earth  a  spot  in  nature  from  which  three  hundred  bouquets  of  the 
trailing  arbutus  may  be  obtained.  That  is  a  revelation  and  a 
satisfaction.  So  far  as  Connecticut  and  many  other  parts  of 
New  England  are  concerned,  the  trailing  arbutus  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Unless  a  speedy  halt  is  called  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  the  plant  will  have  totally  vanished. 

"Probably  the  picking  of  that  arbutus  was  due  to  thought- 
lessness, but  that  does  not  lessen  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  for 
crime  it  is.  Such  conduct  puts  a  tremendous  responsibility  on 
naturalists  everywhere  to  be  active  in  the  protection  of  this 
rapidly  disappearing  plant.  We  are  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Our 
Native  Plants." 
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"SATURN'S  RING"  MADE  IN  THE  LABORATORY  OF  DR.  BIRKELAND    (SEEN    AT   THE    RIGHT). 

"Dr.  Birkeland  made  an  interesting  discovery.     By  diminishing  little  by  little  the  intensity  of  the  discharge  current  that  traversed  his  appa- 
ratus he  saw  the  large  ring  representing  the  zodiacal  glow  narrow  itself  until  it  formed  around  the  equator  of  the  tcrrella  a  crown  similar  to  the 

ring  of  Saturn  and  formed,  as  that  is.  of  several  zones  of  different  brilliancy." 


A  MINIATURE  UNIVERSE 

A  NOVEL  AND  ORIGINAL  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the 
secrets  of  the  heavens  has  been  devised  by  the  famous 
L  Norwegian  physicist,  Dr.  Birkeland,  of  Christiania, 
who  has  constructed  a  universe  in  miniature  for  the  purpose  of 
his  experiments.  As  noted  by  a  writer  in  the  Paris  Temps,  Dr. 
Birkeland  believes  with  many  others  that  electric  phenomena  have 
an  important  role  in  the  stellar  universe.  To  restrict  ourselves 
to  the  solar  system  for  the  present,  it  is  known  that  the  sun  is  a 
mighty  center  for  the  emission  of  atoms  of  negative  electricity 
which  are  called  electrons.  These  electrons  travel  through  space 
with  a  speed  comparable  to  that  of  light,  and  wherever  they  meet 
rarefied  gases  they  enkindle  luminous  phenomena  like  those  to 
be  seen  inside  x-ray  tubes.  Even  if  we  concede  that  these  elec- 
trons do  not  proceed  from  the  sun  to  the  different  planets,  the 
solar  light,  and  especially  the  ultra-violet,  is  capable  of  producing 
them  anywhere  that  it  strikes  a  material  obstacle.  Many 
things  remain  confused  in  the  minds  of  physicists^  but  they  feel 
that  these  electrical  phenomena  are  responsible  for  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  tail  of  comets,  the  draperies  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
and  that  they  influence  the  magnetic  storms  which  in  the  polar 
regions  violently  disturb  compasses.     The  writer  adds: 

"Dr.  Birkeland  relies  for  his  results  more  on  experiment  than 
on  scientific  theories.  To  this  end  he  built  his  miniature  universe 
of  which  he  himself  is  the  master.  This  universe  has  a  capacity 
of  seventy  liters  and  is  a  huge  glass  bell  into  which  he  can  intro- 
duce various  gases  and  in  which  he  can  maintain  any  degree  of 
vacuum  he  prefers.  In  the  center  of  it  is  a  planet  of  eight 
centimeters  diameter, which  Dr.  Birkeland  calls  the  tcrreUa  and 
is  actually  a  copper  sphere  containing  an  induction-coil,  which 
can  be  stimulated  by  electric  currents  to  reproduce  on  the 
terrella  the  equivalent  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  On  the  side  is  a 
metallic  disk,  generator,  of  electrons,  which  represents  Hie  sun. 

"By  sending  electrical  discharges  through  the  interior  of  the 
bell,  one  produces  luminous  evidences  that  vary  greatly  with  the 
rareficatiorj  of  the  gas,  the  intensity  of  the  electrical  discharges, 
and  the  inductivity  of  the  central  globe.  As  long  ago  as  1008, 
Dr.  Birkeland  employed  this  mechanism  for  tho  study  of  mag- 
netic phenomena  and  the  aurora  borealis,  and  he  was  able  to  re- 
produce with  astonishing  accuracy  all  the  appearances  and  par- 
ticularities of  the  natural  phenomena.     Last  year  he  took  up 


zodiacal  light,  the  vast  and  diffused  glow  which  spreads  across  the 
solar  world  lying  on  the  plan  of  an  ecliptic.  This  time  the  cen- 
tral globe  of  his  apparatus,  the  terrella,  represented  the  sun  and 
became  the  center  for  the  emission  of  electrons.  Under  these 
conditions  a  vast  luminous  ring  spread  out  in  the  bell  around  t  he 
solar  equator.  At  the  same  time  one  could  see  on  the  central 
globe  a  double  band  of  brilliant  points  whose  distribution  re- 
minded one  curiously  of  the  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  In  the 
course  of  these  experiences  with  zodiacal  light  Dr.  Birkeland  made 
an  interesting  discovery.  By  diminishing  little  by  little  the  in- 
tensity of  the  discharge  current  that  traversed  his  apparatus 
he  saw  the  large  ring  representing  the  zodiacal  glow  draw  itself 
in  and  narrow  itself  until  it  formed  around  the  equator  of  the 
terrella  a  crown  similar  to  the  ring  of  Saturn  and  formed,  as  that 
is,  of  several  zones  of  different  brilliancy.  Here  one  can  rec- 
ognize a  dark  spot  similar  to  the  division  of  Cassini." 

These  facts  lead  us  out  on  a  new  line.  Saturn  may  be  a  store- 
house of  electrons  as  the  sun  is,  but  of  electrons  of  a  lesser  degree. 
These  electrons,  directed  by  the  magnetism  of  the  planet,  produce 
in  the  rarefied  airs  that  surround  it  a  ring  faintly  luminous  in 
itself  but  capable  of  reflecting  and  of  sending  to  us  solar  light. 
This  method  of  examination  frees  us  from  great  difficulties,  since 
we  are  not  any  longer  obliged  to  explain  the  quasi-eternal 
equilibrium  of  material  masses  that  form  a  whole  so  complicated 
and  in  appearance  so  fragile.  But  this  method  also  accumulates 
so  many  other  hypotheses  that  in  the  end  we  are  nearer  reverie 
than  romance,  and  the  writer  proceeds: 

"One  must  admit  the  magnetism  of  Saturn,  which  is  not 
proved,  but  which  after  all  has  nothing  of  the  absurd  in  it.  Above 
all  there  is  to  be  explained  how  these  rings  of  very  diluted  gas 
can  be  at  the  same  time  opaque,  almost  dark,  and  yet  reflective. 
We  know  it  is  true  that  the  tails  of  comets  spread  solar  light 
like  a  trail  of  dust  which  is  illuminated  in  a  beam  of  light,  but 
these  wandering  plumes  send  forth  also  a  light  of  their  own, 
and  they  are  so  transparent  that  one  may  see  the  farthest  stars 
through  their  substance.  Finally,  there  is  the  turning  of  the 
rincs,  and  they  turn  according  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  This 
is  a  fact  which  all  theory  accepts  and  of  which  the  hypothesis 
of  Dr.  Birkeland  does  not  seem  to  lake  account.  The  wises1 
plan,  therefore,  until  the  new  order  comes,  is  in  hold  to  the  old 
theory  of  Cassini  and  to  follow  with  interest  the  ingenious  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Birkeland.  He  will  have  much  to  do  in  his 
universe  of  seventy  liters  to  reproduce  and  explain  all  the  myste- 
rious and  disturbing  things  that   happen  in  the  heavens." 
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THE  "POET   OF  FROST" 


WHEN  A  POET  AWAKES,  as  Robert  Frost  "now  does 
from  a  two  years'  silence — not  sleep— it  makes  an 
event  in  literature.  The  group  of  poems  in  Harper's, 
from  which  we  quoted  one  last  week,  shows  that  it  was  no  Rip 
Van  Winklean  silence  which  was  broken.  Perhaps  there  are 
others  besides  Mr.  Theodore  Maynard  to  confess,  as  he  does  in 


ROBERT  FROST,  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  POET, 

Summed  up  in  the  word  "frost,"  "Winter  lies  over  all  his  land- 
scape; his  brooks  are  sealed  with  ice  and  his  hills  covered  with  snow." 


the  New  York  Tribune,  that  they  are  not  "so  much  to  be  blamed 
as  pitied"  that  they  hardly  knew  more  about  Robert  Frost  than 
his  name  until  a  week  ago.  It  was  the  group  of  poems  that 
set  Mr.  Maynard,  an  Englishman,  "off  post-haste  to  find  all 
of  Frost's  work"  that  he  could.  He  got  "A  Boy 's  Will,"  "North 
of  Boston,"  and  "Mountain  Interval,"  and  "read  them  straight 
through  in  then  order  with  a  pleasure  which  I  (with  the  tradi- 
tional zeal  of  the  newly  converted)  wish  to  trumpet  to  the 
world."     So  we  reecho  some  of  Mr.  Maynard's  "  trumpetings  " : 

"Before  I  come  to  an  examination  of  the  three  poems  of  the 
recent  group  in  Harper's  Magazine,  it  would  be  as  well  to  describe 
the  impression  Air.  Frost's  work,  as  a  whole,  made  upon  my  mind. 
I  may  add  that  my  first  impression  remained,  strengthened  if 
anything  by  my  reading,  right  up  to  the  last  page  of  'Mountain 
Interval.'  I  scented  the  sharp  air  of  New  England  and  knew 
that  I  stood  on  familiar  ground.  I  was  aware  not  only  of  its 
soil  but  of  its  soul — of  its  sincerity,  its  laborious  conscientious- 
ness, its  chilly  creeds,  its  regretful  and  reverent  skepticism,  its 
unimpassioned  puritanism,  its  dour  kindliness,  and  (above  all) 


its  cold,  peculiar  humor.  Here  was  a  picture  of  New  England 
such  as  no  other  hand — no,  not  even  Lowell's — had  drawn. 
Here  were  the  shades  of  Emerson,  the  transcendentalist,  and  of 
Sumner,  the  highbrow;  here,  too,  the  remembered  tones  of  the 
voices  I  had  heard  among  the  mountains  of  Vermont. 

"In  Mr.  Frost's  work  this  New  England  spirit  has  been  more 
clearly  emphasized  than  ever  before.  His  poems  are  of  the 
highest  importance  as  social  history — if  as  nothing  else;  for  men 
in  coming  generations  will  turn  to  them,  after  time  has  wrought 
its  slow  changes,  to  find  in  them  the  forgotten  aspects  of  their 
ancestors.  In  these  poems  they  will  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being,  ghosts  of  a  dead  day,  when  a  new,  incalculable  day 
has  dawned. 

"That  part,  however,  tho  an  aid  to  Frost's  immortality,  can- 
not be  of  so  great  an  interest  to  us  as  his  immediate  appeal. 
We  can  not  afford  to  leave  the  final  judgment  upon  him  in  the 
hands  of  posterity,  even  if  we  feel,  as  I  do,  confident  of  his  last- 
ing fame.  He  is  a  challenge  to  his  contemporaries,  one  that  in 
honor  we  must  answer.  We  may  reject  him  if  we  will;  we  can 
not  ignore  him. 

"We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  liberation  of  language.  There 
are  cyclic  periods  of  literature  which  begin  in  revolt  and  gradually 
freeze  into  convention  at  their  close.  Fresh  beginnings  are  a 
recurrent  necessity.  The  classic  is  superseded  by  the  romantic 
and  the  romantic  by  the  realist.  The  period  about  to  begin 
I  will  call  the  natural,  until  somebody  suggests  a  better  name. 
In  this  movement  Frost  will  play  and  is  playing  a  very  notable 
part. 

"I  will  add  a  qualification  which  is  a  warning.  In  claiming 
independence  the  young  writer  must  not — at  his  peril — throw 
away  the  wisdom  of  his  forerunners.  He  may — indeed,  he  should 
— continually  strive  to  find  new  modes  of  expression,  but  these 
must  follow  the  line  of  continuity.  The  exponent  of  free  verse 
does  not  merely  err  by  going  too  far  in  a  certain  direction;  he 
errs  by  going  in  the  wrong  direction  without  a  map  or  compass 
to  guide  him.     Hence  his  jejune  crudities." 

Frost,  we  are  assured,  is  careful  not  to  make  this  mistake. 
"He  is  a  progressive,  but  no  anarchist."     He  is  even  more — 

"He  uses  strict  form,  set  schemes  for  his  lyrics,  sonnets  (actu- 
ally of  no  more  than  fourteen  lines),  and  blank  verse  of  the 
ordinary  number  of  syllables!  His  innovation,  a  daring  one,  is 
that  of  substituting  spoken  for  written  rhythms  in  his  poetry. 
In  other  words,  he  refuses  to  be  tied  by  technique.  Other  poets 
are  using  similar  methods.  W.  B.  Yeats,  tired  of  exploiting  the 
meters  of  his  youth,  is  feeling  for  a  new  medium  whose  basis 
shall  be  speech — not  very  successfully,  in  my  opinion.  Lascelles 
Abercrombie  (whose  influence  on  Robert  Frost  is  distinctly 
traceable)  is  using  spoken  rhythms  with  astonishing  delicacy  and 
power.  Robert  Frost,  tho  he  lacks  the  glamour  of  the  Irish 
and  the  profundity  of  the  English  poet,  is  doing  what  they  are 
doing  with  more  ease  and  assurance.  His  explanation  of  the 
case  is  given  in  'The  Road  Not  Taken,'  the  proem  to  'Moun- 
tain Interval': 

The  roads  diverged  in  a  yellow  wood, 

And  sorry  I  could  not  travel  both 
And  be  one  traveler,  long  I  stood 
And  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I  could 

To  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth; 

Then  took  the  other,  as  just  as  fair, 

And  having  perhaps  the  better  claim. 
Because  it  was  grassy  and  wanted  wear; 
Tho  as  for  that  the  passing  there 

Had  worn  them  really  about  the  same, 

And  both  that  morning  equally  lay 

In  leaves  no  step  had  trodden  black. 
Oh,  I  kept  the  first  for  another  day! 
Yet  knowing  how  way  leads  on  to.  way, 

I  doubted  if  I  ever  should  come  back. 
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I  shall  be  telling  this  with  a  sigh 

Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence: 
Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood    and   1 
I  look  the  one  less  traveled  bj . 

And  thai  lias  made  all  the  difference. 

"I  will  not  cite  passages  to  demonstrate  Mr.  Frost's  manage- 
ment of  his  speech  rhythms.  They  are  to  be  discerned  in  this 
lyric.  ...  To  pick  out  definite  examples  would  be  to  take  up 
much  valuable  space. 

"But  1  would  like  to  draw  my  reader's  attention  to  Frost's 
skill  in  packing  a  line.  His  words  close  in  and  dovetail  upon  one 
another.  He  uses  no  sawdust  and  he  wastes  no  words.  This. 
of  course,  is  the  result  of  intense  intellectual  clarity,  combined 
with  repeated  pruning,  the  excision  of  everything  not  absolutely 
essential.  It  has  its  drawbacks,  of  course,  chief  of  which  is  a, 
stiffness  which  is  occasionally,  but  very  occasionally,  evident  in 
liis  work.  But,  then,  everybody  who  packs  poetry  tightly  suffers 
under  some  drawback — generally  one  that  is  much  worse  than 
stiffness.  Browning,  and  still  more  Father  Gerard  Hopkins, 
often  pack  so  closely  as  to  lose  all  intelligibility.  That  never 
happens  to  Frost,  who  is  invariably  lucid. 

"The  firm  precision,  however,  which  often  characterizes  him 
is,  1  think,  a  real  defect.  He  has  the  New-Englander's  limitations 
along  with  the  New-Englander's  noble  gifts.  He  has  grace  but 
very  little  glamour.  It  is  the  custom  in  these  days  to  sneer  at 
glamour,  to  consider  it  a  cheap  affair.  '  Let  us  feed  the  scoffers 
upon  solid  food,  not  thin  air!'  Quite  so;  still,  without  denying 
the  necessity  of  solid  food,  I  will  assert  that  glamour  has  been  the 
breath  of  life  to  English  poetry.  I  do  not  say  to  all  poetry,  but 
to  poetry  written  in  English.  We  are  of  the  North,  and  our 
language  has  a  symbolistic  rather  than  the  ideological  quality 
of  the  Latin  languages  of  the  South.  Mystery  is  in  our  blood, 
and  without  it  we  would  become  anemic." 

Robert  Frost's  poverty  of  glamour,  to  Mr.  Maynard's  sense,  is 
a  defect;  and  to  this  defect  he  allies  Frost's  "feeble  capacity  for 
praise."  He  notes  about  the  poet  "a  curious  absence  of  exulta- 
tion and  exaltation — the  two  principal  marks  of  the  major 
poet."     But — 

"Robert  Frost  is  beyond  any  question  a  major  poet.  How 
then,  you  ask,  can  he  be  that  if  he  has  these  specified  defects? 

"That  is  Robert  Frost's  secret.  Instead  of  glamour  he  has  the 
most  piercing  poignancy;  for  praise  he  substitutes  irony,  for 
spiritual  exaltation  a  tender  beauty,  forever  close  to  earth  and 
the  children  of  earth. 

"Let  us  take  examples,  and  for  beauty  commence  with  this 
couplet  from  '  Hyla  Brook  ' : 

That  spouted  in  the  mist  a  month  ago, 
Like  ghost  of  sleigh-bells  in  a  ghost  of  snow. 

"That  has  an  uncharacteristic  touch  of  rhetoric.  This  is 
more  in  his  authentic  manner: 

A  tree  beside  the  wall  stands  bare. 

But  a  leaf  that  lingered  brown. 
Disturbed.  I  doubt  not.  by  ins   thought, 

Comes  softly  rattling  down. 

"And  this,  exquisitely  beautiful  as  it  is,  may  be  pondered  upon 
as  an  instance  of  Frost's  austere  renunciation  of  glamour: 

T  dream  upon  the  opposing  lights  of  the  hour. 
Preventing  shadow  until  the  moon  appear. 

"This  leads  me  to  offer  the  remark  with  which  I  nearly  opened 
my  essay.  If  I  had  to  sum  up  Frost  with  a  word  I  would  use  the 
word  'frost.'  Winter  lies  over  all  his  landscape;  his  brooks  are 
-  aled  with  ice  and  his  hills  covered  with  snow.  I  have  net 
calculated  the  exact  proportion  of  poems  which  arc  pictures  (  I' 
snow,  but  to  make  a  rough  guess,  rather  more  than  half  def- 
initely refer  to  winter.  The  remainder,  with  few  exception-. 
suggest  the  winter.  His  spring  poems  are  full  of  the  remem- 
brance of  snow;  his  autumn  poems  are  full  of  the  anticipation 
of  snow.  It  is  not  simply  that  he  describes  a  snow-bound  world, 
like  Whittier.     The  snow  has  taken  posses-ion  of  his  mind." 

Mr.  Maynard,  being  English,  may  be  calculated  to  become 
Frost's  English  champion.  Some  sponsor  over  there  seems 
needed;  at  least,  as  he  says:  "Because  American  poets  are  prac- 
tically never  published  in  England  unless  (like  Edgar  Lee 
Masters  or  Amy  Lowell)  they  are  taken  up  by  those  interested 
in  promoting  a  particular  technical  school,  or  unless  (like  Vaehel 
Lindsay)  they  possess  an  energetic  English  friend  to  push  their 
fortunes," 


OUR   DEBT   TO   NEGRO    SCULPTURE 

AMERICAN  DANCES  are  often  scorned  and  rejected  by 
/-\  Europe  on  the  ground  of  their  negroid  origin.  Paris 
"^-  -*-  dancing-masters  and  English  bishops  have  sought  to 
repudiate  them  by  reason  of  this  element.  What  they  and 
others,  too,  will  say  to  recent  claims  of  certain  European  critics 
that  "modern  impressionistic  schools  owe  every  vital  idea  that 
they  have  contributed  to  the  European  thought  to  African 
culture"  can  hardly  be  imagined.  As  tho  this  were  not  enough, 
we  find  Vivian  Harris  claiming,  in  The  Africa  and  Orient  Review 
(London),  that  "the  Greeks,  upon  whose  tradition  European 
culture  has  been  living  for  twenty-five  centuries — chewing  its 
cud,  so  to  say — the  Greeks  also  were  indebted  to  Africa  for  what 
they  knew  of  the  art    of  expressing  (-motion  in   plastic  form." 


NOT    MODERN    IMPRESSIONISM, 

Rut  the  work  of  African  artists,  declared  to  be  "  of  surpassing  beauty, 
and  "finer  than  anything  that  has  been  done  in  Europe." 


A  collection  of  negro  sculpture  was  recently  put  on  view  at  the 
Chelsea  Book  Club  in  London  and  became,  according  to  this 
writer,  "a  challenge  to  the  critical  mind  to  define  its  under- 
standing of  beauty."  If  beauty  is  "form  manipulated  to  ex- 
press an  idea  in  art,"  as.  Schopenhauer  avers,  then  he  and  African 
negroes  cordially  agree.  The  German  philosopher  explained 
why  a  successful  picture  of  an  object  gives  a  pleasure  to  the 
imagination  that  the  object  does  not,  by  saying  that  "in  a  picture 
the  object  is  stript  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  artist's  imag- 
inative perception)  of  form;  the  picture  stands  nearer  the 
idea."     Mr.  Harris  writes: 

"I  take  no  risk  in  saying  that  the  unnamed  and  unknown 
artists  represented  in  1  he  Chelsea  collection  had  never  heard  of 
Schopenhauer.  Nevertheless,  we  find  in  every  one  of  these 
examples  of  the  negro's  creative  power  that  Schopenhauer's 
idea  has  been  carried  to  its  logical  consummation.  It  is  clear 
that  these  negro  artists  understood,  as  .Schopenhauer  under- 
stood, the  fettering  of  the  artistic  imagination  which  a  too  close 
imitation  of  form  inevitably  means.  It  is  blear  also  that 
the  starting-point  of  each  of  these  artists  was  an  entirely  suc- 
cessful liberation  of  1  he  imagination  from  the  shackles  of  form." 

To  the  appreciative  onlooker  the  supremely  important  thing 
about  these  pieces  is  not  any  question  of  technical  method. 
"  li  is  the  I'.i'-t  thai  these  figures  are  art,  true  art — some  of  them 
greal  art,"  declares  the  writer:  tho  we  fear  his  asseverations  will 
not  silence  the  scolfer  who  can  not  see  the  "art"  in  modern 
impressionism.  The  writer  goes  further  and  declares  that  "tin 
supreme  fact"  about  these  figures  is  that    "as  art,  they  are  n| 
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surpassing  beauty."     Having   mounted   the  storm,  the   writer 
goes  on  to  ride  the  whirlwind: 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are  a  few  pieces  here 
of  which  it  is  no  hyperbole  to  say  that  they  are  finer  than  any- 
thing that  has  been  done  in  Europe,  not  only  recently,  but  even 
in  the  golden  age  of  European  sculpture 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  denied  that  the  artistic 
inspiration  which  is  maintained  at  so  high  and  consistent  a  level 
throughout  and  which  often  soars  unprecedentedly,  also  in  one 
or  two  cases  flags  manifestly.  A  few,  a  very  few,  of  these  pieces 
bear  the  same  relation  to  art  as  a  piece  of  Royal  Academy 
tatuary.  ...  On  consideration,  I  feel  this  statement  should 
be  withdrawn  or,  at  least,  considerably  modified.  They  are  not 
so  feeble  as  the  suggestion,  left  as  it  is,  might 
imply."  


BERNHARDFS  NEW  BOOK 

fyHYLOCK'S  whimpering  protest,  ''You 

%  take  my  life  when  you  do  take  the 
V-/  means  whereby  I  five,"  might  be 
imagined  as  the  spirit  in  which  Bernhardi 
puts  forth  his  latest  book.  The  Peace  Con- 
ference left  him  means  enough  to  live,  and  he 
continues  the  only  life  which  he  is  apparently 
capable  of  pursuing — that  of  teaching  Ger- 
many how  to  wage  "the  next  war."  We  re- 
member how  his  other  book  was  the  immediate 
prelude  to  the  late  conflict,  and  this  last,  "The 
War  of  the  Future"  ("Vom  Kriege  der  Zu- 
kunft"),  just  published  in  Berlin,  is  important, 
says  the  London  Daily  Mail,  "as  revealing  the 
feeling  in  German  military  circles."  A  short 
summary  of  its  contents  is  here  given: 

"He  thinks  that  with  submarines  Germany 
will  be  able  to  reduce  England,  France,  and 
Italy.  Time  will  give  her  the  means  for  doing 
this:  'Notwithstanding  the  peace  conditions, 
the  [7-boat  arm  must  be  developed  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.  That  this  and  the  expansion  of 
the  army  are  possible  can  be  seen  from  what 
happened  after  1806,  when,  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  French  garrisons,  we  trained  200,000 
men  instead  of  the  42,000  we  were  allowed.' 

"The  whole  German  nation  is  to  be  organ- 
ized for  war  on  the  most  stupendous  scale. 
He  admits  that  tanks  are  a  formidable  weapon, 
tho  he  professes  that  the  German  measures  of 
defense  against  them  were  effective.  But  his 
ideas  regarding  them  are  those  of  the  bow-and- 
arrow  school;  he  does  not  realize  that  war  on 
land  has  changed  radically  with  tanks  that  can  move  thirty 
miles  an  hour  over  country. 

"He  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  German  'commercial  air- 
craft' will  be  military  aircraft  in  disguise." 

Commenting  editorially  upon  this  book,  The  Daily  Mail  ob- 
serves that  "the  Germans,  like  the  Bourbons  of  old,  have  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing."  It  recommends  "talkative 
politicians"  to  note  some  of  its  "impudent  declarations,"  es- 
pecially the  one  quoted  above,  that  "after  her  defeat  by  Napo- 
leon Prussia,  under  the  noses  of  the  French,  trained  200,000 
men  instead  of  the  42,000  men  she  was  permitted  to  maintain." 
The  Daily  Mail  goes  on: 

"Bernhardi  thirsts  for  preparations  on  the  most  gigantic  scale 
with  a  view  to  future  war.  Germany  must  have  tanks,  aircraft, 
and  all  the  weapons  which  are  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Treaty. 
Her  statesmen  must  think  of  nothing  but  war  and  must  always 
take  the  German  Staff's  advice.  He  forgets  that  they  took  that 
staff's  advice  at  every  point  in  the  late  war — in  the  wicked  in- 
vasion of  Belgium,  the  savage  cruelties  to  the  Belgians,  the 
atrocious  '  ruthless  submarine  campaign  '—and  that  the  result  was 
the  greatest  catastrophe  which  has  ever  befallen  any  people  in  his- 
tory. It  was  not  the  revolution  that  brought  the  German  defeat 
(as  he  says),  but  the  German  defeat  that  brought  the  revolution. 

"It  is  grim  fact  that  Bernhardi  does  not  stand  alone  in  these 


AN    AFRICAN    GOD, 

By  an  unknown  artist  who  under- 
stood the  "liberation  of  the   im- 
agination   from   the   shackles   of 
form." 


opinions.  The  German  printing-presses  are  busy  night  and  day 
with  military  works,  large  and  small,  all  of  which  breathe  the 
same  spirit,  all  of  which  repeat  the  old  hate,  all  of  which  call  for 
vengeance.  The  Devil  is  unchanged.  Defeat  has  not  taught 
him  any  lesson.  It  is  important  for  our  security  that  we  should 
grasp  this  fact." 

JOSELITO   IN   SONG 

IN  SPAIN  at  least  the  note  of  romance  has  not  died  out 
among  the  common  people.  The  death  of  the  bull-fighter, 
Joselito,  which  we  recently  noticed,  brought  this  to  a 
high  pitch  in  the  creation  of  a  song  memorializing  the  dead 
matador.  It  may  not'  rank  high  as  poetry, 
especially  in  its  English  translation,  but  it 
seems  worth  notice  as  an  instance  of  the  way 
folk-songs  arise  in  the  hearts  of  a  people.  We 
quote  from  the  Madrid  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times: 

"The  deeds  of  a  primer  espada  (master 
sword),  as  Joselito  was,  go  down  to  posterity 
no  less  than  those  of  a  Roland.  They  are  sung 
everywhere  the  Spanish  tongue  is  spoken.  At 
the  street  corners  coplas  (verses),  composed  by 
an  unknown  bard,  are  now  sung  by  minstrels 
who  carry  on  a  time-honored  custom.  The 
coplas  celebrating  the  death  of  Espartero  are 
still  popular.  Indeed,  Joselito  sang  one  him- 
self while  dressing  for  the  fight  at  Talavera, 
much  to  the  distress  of  his  faithful  valet,  more 
superstitious  than  his  master.  The  following 
is  a  translation  of  some  of  the  verses: 

Go  not  to  the  meadow, 
The  flowers  have  faded. 
For  the  king  of  the  matadors 
Lies  dead  at  Talavera. 

From  the  star-spangled  sky^ 

A  star  has  fallen, 

The  brightest  light 

Of  the  bull-flghter's  art. 

On  May  15, 

In  Madrid  plaza, 

.lose  had  bad  luck 

And  the  fight  was  a  sorry  one. 

While  he  was  being  hissed 
A  spectator  shouted  madly, 
"  May  a  bull  kill  thee 
To-morrow  at  Talavera." 

A  calamity,  indeed, 
That  cry  portended. 
For  Jose  was  tossed 
And  at  Talavera  died. 

When  Joselito  fell 

Under  that  terrible  stroke, 

He  prest  his  hands  to  his  stomach. 

Where  the  wound  was. 

And  on  the  ground  he  lay. 
That  unequaled  torero, 
His  life-blood  flowing  out 
From  the  great  rent. 

"These  and  other  coplas  will  be  sung  by  the  cobbler  in  his 
grimy  little  den,  by  the  lonely  arriero  following  his  mule  along 
the  dusty  track,  by  the  laborer  as  he  wends  his  way  home  from 
the  fields.  The  servant-girls  will  teach  them  to  their  young 
charges.  They  will  cross  the  Straits  to  the  army  in  the  Riff, 
and  the  Moors,  hearing  them  sung  at  the  Spanish  camp-fires, 
will  recognize  in  the  tune,  if  not  in  the  words,  the  melancholy 
note  of  the  East  that  still  survives  in  Spain." 


SOARING  BOOKS  IN  ENGLAND— Book  production  may 
have  practically  to  cease  in  England,  warns  Mr.  John  Murray 
in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London),  where  he  draws  this  dubious 
picture: 

"At  the  present  time  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  refuse 
books  almost  daily  which,  in  prewar  times,  I  should  have  very 
gladly  published.     The  two  root  factors  of  the  situation  are:  the 
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insistent  demands  of  labor  and  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
price  of  paper.  Between  them  they  are  jforcing  up  the  prices 
of  books  to  a  point  where  we  can  only  produce  at  a  loss.  People 
will  not  pay  above  a  certain  price  for  books;  and  you  can  not  ask, 
say,  15s.  (the  economic  price')  for  a  hook  which  normally  would 
cost  5s. 

"To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  we  are  paying,  on  an  average, 
over  three  times  as  much  for  every  item  in  book  production  as 
we  paid  four  years  ago,  and  still  prices  are  rising  against  us. 
We  were  recently  making  estimates  for  reprints  which  formerly 
would  have  cost  us  £830.  Now  we  find  the  cost  to  be  between 
£2,400  and  £2,500. 

"From  the  labor  standpoint  we  are  constantly  receiving 
notices  from  printers  and  binders,  stating  that  they  have  to  raise 
their  charges  because  of  having  to  grant  continuous  increases  of 
wages  and  bonuses  to  their  employee^ 

"At  the  present  time  the  men,  who  work  forty-eight  hours 
weekly,  are  agitating  for  a  forty-four  hour  week.  But  it  is 
found  that  with  the  present  forty-eight  hour  week  less  work  is 
done  per  hour  than  used  to  be  the  case  with  a  week  of  fifty-one 
hours."  

BRITISH -AMERICAN   WAR    OVER 
LANGUAGE 


"K 


CERTAIN  MR.  RUPERT  HUGHES"— so  Avrites 
a  certain  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn,  of  the  London  Morning 
Post,  perpetuating  that  "certain  condescension" 
that  Lowell  recognized  and  castigated  years  ago.  Plain  Rupert 
Hughes  we  all  know,  and  his  recent  "patriotic  plea  for  the 
independence  of  American  literature"  in  Harper's  Magazine  was 
noted  as  but  an  added  argument  in  line  with  other  pleaders  for 
the  right  of  American  writers  to  express  themselves  in  their 
own  idiom.  But  Mr.  Hughes  is  seen  by  Mr.  Osborn  as  "plain- 
tively lamenting  that  transatlantic  critics  insist  that  'Englishese' 
is  superior  to  'Amerieanese '  and  so  compel  the  local  authors  to 
write  a  language  which  they  do  not  habitually  speak,  or,  al- 
ternatively, to  exaggerate  the  eccentricities  of  their  own  indige- 
nous dialect."  No  one  has  before  applied  the  word  plaintive  to 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  when  he  says  that  Americans  are  guilty  "of  an 
ineffectual  snobbishness"  if  they  adopt  either  of  the  above 
alternatives  there  seems  some  other  quality  in  his  vigorous  term. 
Mr.  Osborn  we  know  as  a  various  and  entertaining  writer  on 
literary  themes,  subject  to  an  occasional  chip-on-the-shoulder 
air  over  those  he  draws  from  us.  In  the  present  instance  he 
q  notes  Mr.  Hughes  in  the  manner  of  shaking  him  by  the  shoulders : 

"Americans  who  try  to  write  like  Englishmen,'  he  insists, 
'are  not  only  committed  to  an  unnatural  pose,  but  doomed  as 
well  to  failure,  above  all  among  the  English;  for  the  most  likable 
thing  about  the  English  is  their  contempt  for  the  hyphenated 
imitation  Englishmen  from  the  States,  who  only  emphasize  their 
nativity  by  their  apish  antics.  The  Americans  who  have 
triumphed  among  them  have  been,  almost  without  exception, 
peculiarly  American.  The  fact  is  we  can  not  conceal  ourselves. 
And  if  we  could,  why  should  we  want  to?  To  be  offensively 
American  is  to  be  offensive  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  But  to 
he  amiably,  gracefully,  nobly  American  is  to  be  as  fine  as  any- 
hody  can  hope  to  be.'  So  he  advises  his  compatriots  to  sign  a 
Declaration  of  Literary  Independence,  and  to  begin  to  write 
'  I'nited-statesish,'  which  he  describes  as  'a  brilliant,  growing, 
glowing,  vivacious,  elastic  language'  poignantly  appealing  to  a 
population  of  a  hundred  million  persons,  most  of  whom  are 
omnivorous  readers  and  actually  more  ready  to  buy  books  than 
to  borrow  or  steal  them. 

"Mr.  Hughes,  I  must  admit,  speaks  in  most  polite  terms  of  the 
English  literature  that  is  made  in  England.  He  confesses  him- 
self a  subject  of  King  Shakespeare,  and  does  not  deny  that  we 
have  produced  literary  giants  since  the  political  Declaration  of 
Independence  (which  is  written  in  the  Johnsonese  that  still  sur- 
vives in  leading  articles),  and  are  still  producing  them.  He  is 
kind  enough  to  promise  that,  even  when  'United-statesish'  (now 
doesn't  it  sound  just  like  a  charwoman  scrubbing  door-steps!) 
comes  into  its  own,  particular  favor  shall  lie  shown  to  English 
authors  'because  a  person  who  understands  our  language  can  get 
a  rough    idea  of  theirs  without    an   interpreter — as  a  person  who 

peak-    Polish   can   understand   a    Russian   or  a    Czech    in   simpl 
communications.'     Bui   what  i<  u>  happen  to  Englishmen  v  ho 


want  to  understand  hooks  will  ten  in  the  brilliant,  growing, 
glowing,  vivacious,  elastic  'United-statesish'  idiom:'  Well, 
they  must  provide  themselves  with  glossaries  and  translations. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  And,  judging  by  some  of  the  American 
plays  which  gel  put  on  in  London  for  reasons  beyond  my  humble 
comprehension,  there  is  a'ready  scope  for  such  aids  to  under- 
standing. Not  but  what  it  mighl  he  a  more  convenient  course 
to  take  off  all  these  American  plays  which,  to  speak  with  brutal 
frankness,  simply  bore  me  stiff  especially  those  in  which  melo- 
dramatic 'dough-boys'  can  be  discerned  winning  the  war  with 
voice-grenades." 

There  you  have,  states  Mr.  Osborn,  "the  case  for  this  Declara- 
tion of  Literary  Independence"  put  "  to  the  best  of  my  capacity." 
His  capacity  for  understanding  America  and  her  care  for  her  own 
literature  is  so  well  exhibited,  with  a  few  other  things,  in  tin 
following,  that  it  might  go  without  comment : 

"Seeing  that  a  Presidential  election  is  raging  over  there  and 
thousands  of  orators  are  busy  twisting  the  British  Lion's  tail, 
Mr.  Rupert  Hughes  ought  to  get  a  large  number  of  signatures. 
In  so  far  as  he  is  engaged  in  destroying  the  Bostonian  tradition 
of  obsequiousness  to  English  models  of  style,  Mr.  Rupert  Hughes 
has  my  sympathy.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon 
have  heard  the  last  of  the  steep-browed  snobisme,  exprest  in 
sniffs  that  wax  at  times  to  a  'thunderous  huff-snuff,'  which  sets 
the  weak  and  colorless  Longfellow  above  'God's  Fool,'  Mark 
Twain,  and  cries  down  O.  Henry,  who  has  shown  us  the  very 
soul  of  New  York,  as  merely  a  maker  of  the  'inept  laughter,' 
which  the  Latin  tag  condemns  as  the  most  inept  of  all  things. 

"So  far,  so  good;  all  English  critics,  who  rejoice  in  the  mystical 
stories  of  Hawthorne,  the  tender  idyls  of  Whittier,  the  wise 
jewels  of  Emerson,  who  revived  the  very  intonation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  majestical  thought,  and  the  Homeric  horse-sense  of 
Walt  Whitman,  will  wish  Mr.  Hughes  victory  in  his  crusade 
against  literary  snobbishness.  And  I,  at  any  rate,  am  well 
content  that  an  American  language  should  live  and  grow  and  be 
victorious,  with  the  same  freedom  to  be  itself  as  must  be  con- 
ceded to  the  Doric  speech  of  Scotland,  that  elder  sister  of  our 
rich  and  noble  English.  Let  the  American  writers  of  prose  and 
verse  cherish  the  old  Shakespearian  words,  which  have  sur- 
vived in  their  vernacular,  tho  lost  to  ours,  and  let  them  makv 
the  best  use  of  the  so-called  'slang'  which  really  consists  of  thi 
new  similes  and  metaphors  that  grow  inevitably  out  of  m  \. 
conditions  of  living.  But  it  is  absurd  to  hope  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  anti-English  diction  called  'United-statesish' — the 
mere  fact  that  Mr.  Hughes  has  to  give  it  such  a  grisly  and  ridi- 
culous name  demonstrates  its  impossibility.  Which  of  a  hun- 
dred street-dialects,  spoken  by  unassimilated  emigrants  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  is  to  be  the  basis  of  this  ear-rasping 
jargon?  Would  Mr.  Hughes  select  the  dreadful  amalgam  of 
Yiddish  and  low-down  slop-shop  argot,  barely  recognizable  as 
English  in  substance,  which  is  the  one  ubiquitous  dialect  of 
American  city  life." 

Mr.  Osborn's  word  is  doubtless  taken  seriously  by  his  English 
readers,  and  one  wonders  how,  without  knowledge  or  experience 
to  check  up  some  of  his  observations  about  America,  they  will 
figure  us  from  these.  But  then  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  they  do 
not  need  to.  Mr.  Hughes  in  what  follows  is  reduced  to  nullity 
and  the  rest  of  us  are  at  liberty  to  follow: 

"But  if  he  prefers  the  clean,  clear  mother-tongue,  which  the 
great  American  writers  have  adapted  to  such  high  purposes,  then 
he  gives  away  his  whole  case  for  linguistic  separation.  In  point 
of  fact,  he  confutes  himself — for  his  article,  which  is  given  in  a 
miscellany  section  significantly  entitled  'The  Lion's  Mouth.'  is 
written  throughout  in  English,  without  a  single  colloquialism  of 
American  origin!  Indeed,  his  dissertation  is  an  omen  of  his 
impotence,  a  species  of  Bos  locutus  est,  in  fact.  And  he  is  not  so 
foolish  as  to  attempt  to  deny  that,  even  at  the  present  moment, 
our  young  poets  and  novelists  are  setting  the  pace  for  the 
American  world  and  giving  it  daily  object-lessons  in  the  litera- 
ture of  power.  America  has  not  a  Masetield,  nor  a  Robert 
Nichols,  nor  a  Walter  de  la  Mare  nor  a  ( 'onrad,  nor  a  Coinpton 
Mackenzie,  nor  even  a  Galsworthy.  Let  me  once  more  indulge 
in  an  argument  of  British  brutality.     We  can  get  along  quite 

well  in  literature  without   understanding  tile  Americans      just  as 

Athenians  could  dispense  with  a  knowledge  of  the  thoughts, 
if  any,  of  the  people  of  wealthy  Sybaris  and  populous  Cotrone, 
But   they  can  not   get  along  without  understanding  us." 


THE  MENACE   OF  THE  "DOPE   DOCTOR" 


THE  "DOPESHINER"  is  a  "city  cousin"  of  the  moon- 
shiner, we  are  told,  yet  has  little  in  common  with  him. 
The  moonshiner,  as  usually  pictured,  "totes"  a  gun; 
l he  dopesbiner  employs  a  certain  type  of  lawyer.  Dr.  Thomas 
S.  Blair,  chief  of  Pennsylvania's  Bureau  of  Drug  Control, 
tells  us  in  The  Surrey  (New  York)  that  "dope  doctors"  are 
tommercialists,  pure  and  simple;  they  employ  chemists  of  a 
sort,  and  may  themselves  be  divided  inu>  three  classes:  the 
patent-medicine  manufacturer,  the  illicit  dealer  in  narcotic 
drugs,  and  the  alcohol  concocter.  It  is  Dr.  Blair's  hope  that  dope- 
dealers  will  be  eliminated  by  public  sentiment.  Public  opinion, 
he  says,  which  has  been  aroused  over  the  alcohol  question  to 
such  a  degree  that  a  physician  must  take  out  a  special  permit  to 
dispense  alcohol  from  his  office,  and  account  for  every  fluid 
ounce  of  liquor  dispensed,  should  in  the  same  way  be  aroused 
over  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  prescribing  narcotic  drugs. 
The  Harrison  Narcotic  Law,  and  several  State  enactments 
similar  to  it,  he  adds,  are  nullified  to  a  certain  extent  because 
they  carry  exemptions  for  certain  professional  people,  such  as 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists,  and  manufacturers 
of  a  few  patent  medicines. 

The  physician,  Dr.  Blair  tells  us,  is  not  required  to  keep  any 
records  of  his  prescriptions  for  narcotics  sent  to  drug-stores, 
and  both  he  and  the  dentists  have  a  wider  latitude  in  the  pur- 
chase and  prescribing  of  narcotic  drugs  than  in  the  case  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  This  condition,  he  avers,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  public  sentiment  has  not  been  widely  aroused  over  narcotic 
abuses.  He  further  attributes  to  deficient  State  appropriations 
(due  to  lack  of  public  support)  the  disturbing  fact  that  narcotic 
legislation  is  not  nearly  so  rigidly  enforced  as  is  the  liquor  law. 
Altho  Dr.  Blair  emphatically  disagrees  with  the  Government's 
estimate  that  there  are  more  than  a  million  drug  addicts  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time,  and  gives  figures  in  support 
of  his  conclusions,  he  brings  out  alarming  facts  regarding  the 
traffic  in  narcotic  drugs,  and  openly  charges  the  irresponsible 
members  of  the  medical  profession  with  being  accountable  for  a 
large  proportion  of  drug-addiction.  These  physicians  (and 
dentists)  are  of  the  older  regime,  under  which  opium  and  mor- 
phin  were  used  rather  freely.  The  newer  generation,  particu- 
larly sanitarians  such  as  Dr.  Blair,  see  in  the  use  of  narcotics  a 
menace  to  public  health;  pain,  they  say,  must  be  relieved  by 
the  removal  of  its  underlying  cause;  sleep  must  be  induced  by 
natural  agencies. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  newspaper  expose  of  the  under- 
world traffic  in  narcotics,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Blair,  we  know 
little  of  "the  degenerate  physicians  who  buy  and  dispense 
narcotics,  and  evade  and  openly  break  the  laws  in  so  doing." 
We  read  on  in  the  Surrey  article: 

"There  are  several  classes  of  medical  dope-sellers.  The 
most  troublesome  and  most  hopeless  one  is  the  medical  man  or 
woman  who  is  addicted  to  the  personal  use  of  large  quantities 
of  narcotics  and  who  is  gradually  going  down  the  slope.  There 
are  many,  many  such,  and  they  are  found  among  the  high  and 
low  in  professional  circles.  Sad,  indeed,  is  their  position.  They 
resort  to  every  subterfuge;  and  they  fairly  shudder  when  they 
read  from  time  to  time  that  certain  physicians  have  had  their 
licenses  to  practise  medicine  suspended  or  revoked  on  account 
of  the  awful  habit. 

"Then  there  is  the  obsessed,  ignorant,  and  often  very  sympa- 
thetic dope  doctor  who  can't  say  'No'  to  the  patients  who  want 
narcotics  constantly  prescribed.  This  old  gentleman — for  he 
often  is  a  thoroughgoing  gentleman,  correct  in  his  own  habits, 


very  much  respected,  and  often  prominent  in  church  activities 
— is,  nevertheless,  a  mere  routinist  who  is  incapable  of  a  modern 
diagnosis  or  the  employment  of  modern  technique.  And  he 
reports  every  case  of  addiction  as  one  of  disease  other  than  ad- 
diction, accepting  the  statements  of  every  addict,  not  believing 
the  well-proved  fact  that  most  addicts  lie. 

"The  last  class  of  medical  dope-seller,  or  commercial  dope 
doctor,  is  frankly  vicious.  He  is  rarely  a  narcotic  addict  him- 
self and  is  in  the  game  for  the  money  he  can  make  out  of  it. 
Fortunately,  such  medical  men  are  not  numerous. 

"Just  how  much  morphin,  heroin,  cocain,  etc.,  these  men  han- 
dle in  a  year  is  hard  to  determine,  for  they  procure  a  great  deal 
illicitly  and  without  leaving  record  thereof.  They  purchase  all 
they  can  on  Federal  order  blanks,  have  low  professional  con- 
federates, who  also  purchase  for  them,  buy  supplies  from  thieves 
who  raid  drug-stores  and  physicians'  offices,  have  smugglers 
in  their  confidence  or  smuggle  themselves,  and  in  every  possible 
way  procure  narcotic  drugs.  One  of  their  common  dodges  is  to 
have  addicts  in  their  employ  who  represent  themselves  as  ill 
and  who  procure  prescriptions  from  reputable  physicians  who 
are  not  as  discriminating  as  they  ought  to  be.  Some  of  these 
addicts  have  several  aliases  well  known  to  those  'in  the  know,' 
and  they  get  prescriptions  filled  under  all  of  these  names,  pro- 
curing amounts  far  in  excess  of  their  own  consumption,  the  excess 
being  sold  to  the  dope  doctor  who  employs  them." 

"After  thirty  years  of  medical  practise,"  Dr.  Blair  tells  us, 
"it  comes  as  a  distinct  shock  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
narcotic  evil  must  be  largely  laid  at  the  feet  of  my  own  pro- 
fession."    Continuing,  he  says: 

"The  writer  has  figured  the  matter  up  and  down,  across  and 
back  again;  he  has  estimated  available  supplies  and  where  they 
go  in  regular  trade ;  he  is  in  a  position  to  know  with  fair  accuracy 
how  much  narcotic  drugs  are  used  in  professional  channels;  he 
has  investigated  intimately  the  industrial  situation,  and  he  has 
visited  the  large  proprietary  medicine  plants  throughout  the 
Union.  The  result  is  that  he  is,  with  infinite  regret,  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  dope-selling  professional  man  is  the  main 
narcotic  menace  in  this  country,  tho  there  are  other  traffickers 
in  the  illicit  trade  who  procure  part  of  their  supplies  from  in- 
veigled and  stolen  professional  stocks  and  another  portion  from 
smuggling.  No  one  knows  how  much  smuggled  narcotics  is 
secured  by  pedlers. 

"There  are  pedlers  of  narcotics  in  all  of  our  large  cities  and  in 
some  of  the  smaller  ones;  but  there  are  dope-selling  professional 
men  in  nearly  every  community,  and  in  the  aggregate  they  vastly 
outnumber  the  pedlers.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  narcotics 
in  small  towns  is  much  larger  than  it  is  in  the  big  cities  " 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it  all?  None  of  us  wishes  to  call  in  a 
physician  whose  hand  trembles  during  an  operation  for  the  want 
of  "dope."  Dr.  Blair  assures  us  that  two-thirds  of  the  physi- 
cians are  not  open  to  criticism  as  regards  the  use  of  narcotics, 
and  that  the  remainder  can  be  educated  along  the  newest  lines 
in  surgery  and  medicine.     He  suggests  that — 

"We  must,  first  of  all,  give  a  square  deal  to  the  physicians 
now  in  practise,  including  the  more  ignorant  third  of  them. 
They  are  not  getting  it  now.  No  wonder  they  retrograde. 
Every  legislative  session  in  every  State  shows  ignorant  assaults 
upon  the  medical  profession;  and  quacks  are  cutting  the  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  the  professional  rank  and  file. 

"Hospital  care  must  be  supplied  to  the  residents  of  the  small 
places  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  cities.  Present  curable  addicts 
must  be  taken  in  hand.  The  narcotic  laws  must  be  enforced 
in  the  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  professional  people  are 
responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  drug-addiction.  The  great 
body  of  ethical  and  capable  professional  people  must  join  in  the 
crusade  against  the  physician,  dentist,  or  druggist  who  is  cater- 
ing to  narcotic  addiction.  They  owe  it  to  the  public  to  do  so. 
and  they  owe  it  to  the  professions  of  which  they  are  members  to 
run  to  earth  the  degenerates  therein  who  are  trafficking  in 
human  weakness  and  vicious  habits." 
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Fri.im  "  The  Christian  Science  Monitor." 


RELIGIOUS  HARMONY  IN   JUGO-SLAVIA 

THE  "VIOLENT  RELIGIOUS  DISSIDENCE"  which, 
it  was  prophesied,  would  disrupt  Jugo-Slavia  when  that 
state  was  formed  out  of  the  wreckage  of  the  Hapsburg 
empire,  has  not  materialized,  and,  according  to  a  correspondent 
of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston),  who  in  his  travels 
never  heard  of  any  religious  persecution,  Greek  Orthodox, 
Roman  Catholic,  Spanish  Jew,  and  Mohammedan  live  and  work 
together  in  peace.  In  proof  that  a  complete  understanding 
exists  among  the  various  creeds,  this  correspondent  recites  that — 

"On  August  24,  1915,  a  convention  of  Jugo-Slav  priests  in  the 
United  States  of  America  took 
place  in  Chicago.  Together, 
the  priests,  both  Orthodox  and 
Roman  Catholic,  voted  for  a 
resolution  asking  for  'the  eman- 
cipation of  all  Jugo-Sla  vs,  who 
are  only  one  people.  .  .  .  The 
religious  differences,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  constitute  the 
greatest,  obstacle  to  national 
unity,  do  not  appear  so  to  us, 
who  are  the  representatives  of  the 
two  main  creeds.  .  .  .  We  de- 
clare this  in  our  name  and  in  that 
of  our  opprest  brothers  in  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, as  we  are  con- 
vinced that  they  would  say  the 
same  thing  if  they  were  free  to 
speak.' 

"The  Jews  in  Serbia  have 
never  complained  of  any  persecu- 
tion or  limitation  to  their  rights. 
Of  this  confirmation  was  forth- 
coming during  the  first  Balkan 
war  in  1912,  when,  traveling 
from  Nish  to  Sofia,  the  corre- 
spondent of  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  met  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  cavalry,  an  Israelite.  He  was  back  from 
the  battle  at  Kumanovo,  where  he  had  won  his  non-commis- 
sioned rank.  He  was  no  inhabitant  of  Serbia,  his  home  being 
in  Vienna.  When  this  soldier  heard  of  the  mobilization  of  his 
countrymen  against  Turkey,  he  left  his  family,  his  business,  and 
immediately  went  to  the  Serbian  consulate.  There  they  gave 
him  No.  800. 

"'So  there  were  799  Serbians  who  proved  better  patriots 
than  myself,'  he  said,  'and  it  was  only  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.' 
This  soldier  explained  the  feelings  of  his  race.  He  said:  'We  are 
about  ten  thousand  Serbian  Jews,  with  our  rabbi  in  Belgrade. 
We  gave  1,300  men  to  the  army,  because  in  Serbia  no  difference  is 
made  between  us  and  the  other  citizens.' " 

The  present  creedal  distribution  in  the  whole  state,  we  are 
informed,  is,  roughly  speaking,  as  follows:  Greek  Orthodox 
(a  majority  in  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Herzegovina) — about 
7,000,000;  Roman  Catholics  (a  majority  in  Slovenia,  Croatia, 
Dalmatia) — about  4,500,000;  Moslems  (a  strong  majority  in 
Bosnia,  the  sanjak,  and  so  forth)  —  about  1,000,000.  The 
Greek  Orthodox  have  a  strong  proportion  in  Croatia  and  northern 
Dalmatia,  and  are  intricately  mixed  with  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  provinces  of  Banat,  Batchka,  Baranya  (north  of  the  Save 
and  Danube) — these  being  Serbian,  while  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  Hungarians.  In  studying  the  adjoining  map  it  will  be 
noticed  that  religious  demarcations  do  not  correspond  to  political 
boundaries.  And  as  it  is  known  what  a  tremendous  importance 
national  frontiers  have  been  in  the  Balkans,  the  correspondent 
points  out,  it  can  be  inferred  from  the  map  that  religious  differ- 
ences count  but  little  compared  to  national  and  racial  ones.  He 
continues : 

"  It  is  along  national  lines  that  oppositions  of  culture,  language, 
and  aspirations  are  drawn.  People  of  the  same  province  have  the 
same  interests,  whatever  their  religion.  No  separatist  tendency, 
for  instance,  can  be  expected  to  manifest  itself  on  the  ground  of 
religious  difference,  since  several  creeds  are  mixed  on  the  same 
territory.     In  fact,  in  no  province  of  Jugo-Slavia,  except  one, 


CREEDS    IN    JUGO-SLAVIA. 


was  there  found  any  (race  of  religious  antagonism.  And  in 
Bosnia,  when-  that  antagonism  does  exist,  it  is  because  the 
religious  divisions  run  along  class  lines  as  well. 

There  are  also  small  colonies  of  Spanish  Jews  (Sephardim.), 
speaking  the  same  dialect  as  the  Jews  of  Saloniki.  Looking  at 
a  peasant,  house  in  Bosnia,  oik;  can  almost  ascertain  the  religion 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  rain  live  in  miserable  shanties,  com- 
posed of  a  room  and  a  kitchen.  The  Moslem's  house  is  more 
comfortable,  with  balconies  around  the  upper  floor,  and  the 
characteristic  grilling  at  the  window.  Moslem  women  go 
strictly  veiled. 

"In  Bosnia  social  interests  and  class  division  have  caused 
the  religious  opposition  to  remain  acute,  and  to  keep  its  political 
significance.     With    the   agrarian   reforms    to   come,    with    the 

development  of  public  education 
(which  was  at  a  very  low  level 
under  Turkey  and  Austria),  and 
with  time  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  religion  will  cease  to  be  a, 
pretext  for  discord.  As  for  \hf 
rest  of  Jugo-Slavia,  religious 
tolerance  and  mutual  respect 
for  creed  exist  everywhere.  A 
quick  glance  through  Jugo-Slav 
history  shows  that  religion  has 
always  taken  the  forms  of  na- 
tional exaltation." 

The  conversion  of  the  southern 
Slavs  to  Christianity  was  the 
work  of  the  two  famous  apos- 
tles, Cyril  and  Method,  who  lived 
in  the  ninth  century.  The  west- 
ern part  of  the  country — Croats 
and  Slovenes — fell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Rome,  and  the  Latin 
language  was  used  in  the  church, 
while  the  Serbians  kept  an  au- 
tonomous clergy,  with  its  head 
(the   metropolite)    in   Belgrade, 

Of  the  churchmen — 


and  used  the  national  language 

"The  greatest  figure  in  the  Serbian  church  was  St.  Sava, 
a  member  of  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Newanitch.  In  the 
wars  against  the  Turks,  up  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Serbian  priests  were  officers  in  the  militia.  The  same 
part  was  played  by  the  Franciscans  in  Bosnia.  For  the  southern 
Slavs  the  Cross    and  national  freedom  were  inseparable  ideas. 

"In  Croatia  one  jfinds  the  famous  Bishop  Strossmayer,  of 
Zagreb,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  a  deep  influence 
over  the  cultural  rebirth  of  the  Croatian  people.  In  June,  1914, 
a  concordat  was  signed  between  Serbia  and  the  Vatican,  concern- 
ing the  status  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of 
King  Peter.  Where  Greek  orthodoxy  and  Roman  Catholicism 
coexist  the  line  is  sometimes  hard  to  draw  between  them." 


ILLITERACY     AMONG     AMERICAN     CHILDREN  —  Many 

American-born  children  are  growing  up  in  illiteracy,  according 
to  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  And 
"unless  prompt  attention  be  given  to  the  problem  the  children 
of  the  present  generation  will  not  be  assured  at  least  the  elemen- 
tary education  which  every  citizen  in  a  republic  should  have." 
The  Christian  Work  thus  summarizes  the  report: 

"Of  19,696  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  old, 
to  whom  certificates  were  issued,  more  than  one-fourth  could  not 
write  their  names  legibly.  Nearly  10  per  cent,  had  never  gone 
beyond  the  first  grade,  and  considerably  more  than  half  were  in 
the  fourth  grade  or  lower  when  they  left  school.  Only  about 
3  per  cent,  were  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  about  one  in  a  hun- 
dred had  reached  high  school. 

"These  children  were  native  Americans.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber, only  twenty-four  were  foreign-born.  The  responsibility 
for  their  neglect,  the  report  points  out,  is  not  merely  a  local  one. 
The  United  States  is  now  offering  to  the  States  financial  assistance 
and  expert  advice  in  providing  for  the  vocational  education  of 
children.  A  similar  national  policy  might  well  he  followed  in 
regard  to  elementary  education." 
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THE  GOLDEN  RULE  VS.   THE  RULE 
OF  GOLD 

THE  LABORING  MAX  has  been  too  long  regarded  as  an 
"animated  tool"  instead  of  respected  as  an  "immortal 
soul,"  and  has  been  used  as  a  mere  machine  for  making 
money,  declares  Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  who  advocates  in 
The  Christian  Century  (Disciples)  the  use  of  the  golden  rule 
for  settling  industrial  differences.  In  common  with  several  other 
writers  in  the  religious  press,  he  believes  that  only  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  Christ  can  remedy  a  situation  which  legis- 
lation has  failed  to  relieve,  arguiug  that  "democracy,  as  such, 
does  not  in  itself  supply  any  moral  standard  at  all."  It  is  cer- 
tain "that  if  materialism  is  to  reign  we  are  doomed  to  an  endless 
welter  of  wrangles  and  irritations  and  the  destruction  of  civiliza- 
tion, one  side  striking  and  the  other  side  striking  back  in  a  feud 
without  end.  Men  of  affairs  now  see  that  the  only  sure  way  to 
industrial  peace  is  the  spiritual  way,  hence  the  growing  feeling 
that  there  is  a  spirit  moving  in  man,  greater  than  himself,  worthy 
to  fight  and  fit  to  overcome  all  that  is  wrong  in  society."  This 
new  attitude  is  observable  in  the  final  report  of  the  President's 
Industrial  Conference,  we  are  told;  and  the  study  of  it  leaves 
us  with  "the  suggestion  that  if  employers,  who  are  the  normal 
leaders  of  the  men  in  their  employ,  will  deal  with  their  men  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation,  introducing  once  more  the 
human  element,  the  lack  of  which  is  so  great  a  tragedy  in  modern 
industry,  we  shall  find  ourselves  far  along  the  way  toward  a 
better  day."     Proper  discernment  shows  us  that — 

"What  is  needed  is  a  new  spirit,  a  new  motive,  a  new  sense 
of  our  solidarity  of  interest  and  obligation,  and  a  new  leadership. 
The  leaders  of  modern  industry,  the  men  who  work  the  present 
system,  whose  hands  are  on  its  levers,  who  direct  its  policy— 
these  men  have  it  in  their  power  to  initiate  a  new  era,  changing 
the  system  to  something  which  will  really  allow  the  spirit  of 
Christ  adequate  scope  and  opportunity.  Once  they  under- 
take it,  there  will  be  an  amazing  response,  and  we  shall  move 
forward  without  violence  to  a  better  order.  .  .  .  What  labor 
wants  is  not  simply  material  well-being,  but  that  labor,  as  labor, 
shall  stand  on  equal  terms  with  capital,  sharing  in  the  man- 
agement of  industry,  equally  in.  its  gains  and  losses,  making  good 
the  fact  that  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  are  identical.  .  .  . 
What  we  need  is  revolution  in  our  way  of  thinking,  and  the  rest 
will  follow.  The  trouble  is  that,  while  professing  Christianity, 
we  have  been  thinking  in  terms  of  materialism.  Proof  is  un- 
necessary; the  plain  fact  is  that  we  have  inverted  the  true 
values  of  life,  using  men  to  make  money  instead  of  using  money 
to  make  men.  We  have  treated  men  as  'hands,'  not  brothers, 
animated  tools,  not  immortal  souls,  and  labor  has  been  regarded 
as  a  commodity  to  be  bought,  not  as  something  human  into  which 
the  heart  and  mind  of  our  fellows  enter.  .  .  .  The  way  out  is 
the  way  which  the  will  of  Christ  would  find  were  he  called  to 
do  the  work  of  leader  in  such  affairs,  and  we  may  not  hope  to 
find  it  until  we  follow  him.  The  stewardship  of  wealth,  the 
spirit  of  service  in  industry,  the  reciprocity  of  the  Golden  Rule 
— these  are  the  steps  by  which  he  would  lead  us,  admitting  all 
to  these  resources  and  opportuities  which  are  needed  for  the 
full  development  of  the  highest  human  life." 

Mere  ethical  teaching  will  of  itself  accomplish  little,  argues 
a  writer  in  Zion's  Herald  (Methodist).  "Only  Jesus  Christ 
can  set  the  world  right."  Men  will  not  cease  to  be  selfish 
merely  because  they  are  told  not  to  be  so.  It  is  only  by  drawing 
men  closer  to  Christ  that  they  will  be  drawn  closer  to  one  an- 
other; "when  they  start  from  the  cross  they  will  not  stop  until 
they — or  others  of  like  spirit — have  carried  social  service  around 
the  world.  Civilization  comes  by  socialization,  and  socialization 
is  derived  alone  from  Christianization."  And  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  moralize  and  Christianize  the  present  social  and  indus- 
trial order,  believes  The  Congregationalist,  arguing  that  "if  the 
Golden  Rule  can  not  separate  profits  from  profiteering,  nothing 
else  can."     Furthermore: 

"It  is  as  important  for  the  Church  to  try  to  moralize  modern 
business  as  it  is  for  it  to  enter  into  a  campaign  of  evangelism 


or  a  drive  for  money.  The  Church  can  not  pass  upon  and  adjust 
every  detail  of  a  complicated  business,  but  it  can  and  shoidd 
strive  by  every  legitimate  means  to  help  establish  industrial 
justice  in  the  world.  The  golden  rule  is  not  a  pretty  maxim  to 
learn  as  a  boy  in  Sunday-school  and  then  forget  when  one 
becomes  a  business  man.  It  is  the  only  sure  and  sufficient  prin- 
ciple on  which  buying  and  selling  can  rest." 

Taking  the  ground  that  "labor  disputes  and  strikes  are  not 
merely  economic  and  sociological,  but  are  more  truly  of  a  moral, 
and  therefore  religious,  nature,"  Robert  W.  Mackreth,  writing 
in  The  Southern  Churchman  (Episcopal),  believes  that  "as  a 
natural  sequence,  all  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  arbitrate, 
avert,  and  repress  strikes  have  had  a  mere  temporary  and 
superficial  result.  The  significance  is  apparent :  moral  questions 
can  not  be  settled  by  legislation.  The  Church  is  the  only 
corporate  body  which  is  adequately  equipped  to  deal  with  this 
evil,"  and  its  activity  "will  not  be  substitutionary  for,  but 
supplemental  to,  legislation."  In  order  "to  break  down  im- 
aginary barriers  of  hostile  interests,"  this  writer  suggests  that 
local  churches  in  industrial  centers  appoint  permanent  com- 
mittees to  make  special  study  of  conditions  with  a  view  to 
suggesting  remedies  where  necessary  and  to  arrange  community 
meetings  in  which  employer  and  employee  shall  meet  together 
on  common  ground  for  "personal  and  friendly  intercourse." 
He  urges  a  special  effort  to  get  the  children  into  the  Sunday- 
school,  whereby  the  parents  may  more  easily  be  induced  to 
become  members  of  the  church;  for  "the  main  hope  lies  in  the 
coming  generation,  who,  if  soundly  trained  and  instructed,  might 
change  the  face  of  the  earth."  In  like  strain  Charles  Stelzle, 
a  union-labor  man,  arbitrator  in  industrial  disputes,  lecturer 
on  problems  between  employer  and  employee,  and  a  consulting 
sociologist,  declares  in  The  Continent  (Presbyterian)  that  "there 
is  an  increasing  conviction  that  religion  is  necessary  for  solution 
of  the  industrial  problem,  for,  after  all,  the  labor  question  is 
fundamentally  a  moral  and  religious  problem.  History  has 
demonstrated  it.  Labor-leaders  are  coming  to  recognize  it.  The 
social-reform  measures  that  workingmen  are  hearing  most  about 
prove  it."  Local  federations  of  churches  working  through 
special  committees  and  employed  secretaries  are  suggested  as 
agencies  whichcould  be  used  in  unraveling  local  problems.  "In 
the  last  analysis,  the  local  church  must  make  good,  if  Chris- 
tianity is  to  win  out.  The  Church  throughout  the  country 
will  stand  or  fall  as  the  local  church  wins  or  wanes."  A  similar 
idea  is  conveyed  by  a  writer  in  The  Christian  Work,  who  main- 
tains that  "it  is  the  obligation  of  the  churches  to  teach  the 
value  of  sacrifice  in  the  common  life  of  to-day,  and  to  point  out 
that  as  great  heroism  and  loyalty  to  the  nation  may  be  exprest 
in  the  work  of  peaceful  industry  as  on  the  battle-fields  of  war. 
It  is  the  obligation  of  the  churches  to  stimulate  the  discussion  of 
the  problems  of  our  human  relations  as  moral  issues,  to  promote 
conferences  for  a  better  spirit  and  understanding,  and  to  create 
a  Christian  public  opinion  on  social  and  civic  problems." 

Rev.  Dr.  John  McDowell,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  who  as  a  boy  lost  an  arm  while  working 
in  the  coal-mines,  and  who  since  he  entered  the  ministry  has 
made  special  study  of  labor  problems,  has  set  forth  these  four 
affirmations  as  a  basis  on  which  the  perplexing  questions  of  the 
industrial  order  may  be  solved: 

"1.  Industry  is  the  dominant  factor  in  modern  life.  It  dictates 
in  legislation,  commands  in  education,  and  is  now  insistent  on 
being  heard  in  religion.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  are 
living  in  an  age  of  industrialism. 

"2.  Ideals  will  determine  the  nature  and  value  of  industry. 
If  these  ideals  are  Christian,  industry  will  be  Christian;  if  they 
are  pagan,  industry  will  be  pagan. 

"3.  The  highest  ideals  known  to  the  world  to-day  are  the 
Christian  ideals. 

"4.  The  Christian  Church  is  under  obligation  to  teach,  .to 
interpret,  and  to  apply  these  Christian  ideals  to  industry,  if 
industry  is  to  be  Christian." 
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Hot  weather  doesn't  "put  you  out"  when  your 
physical  condition  is  right. 

Sensible  living  and  nourishing,  easily  digested 
rood  are  the  best  possible  protection  against  the 
enervating  effects  of  these  sultry  summer  days. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Campbell's  Vegetable 
Soup  is  the  high  percentage  of  nourishment  it  yields 
with  almost  no  tax  on  digestion  and  requiring  the  least 
possible  kitchen  heat  and  labor. 

With  a  supply  of  this  tempting  soup  on  your 
pantry  shelf  you  are  never  without  a  wholesome  and 
satisfying  meal-course  ready  to  serve  in  three  minutes 
without  worry  or  discomfort. 

Get  the  full  benefit  of  this  ideal  food  for  summer. 
Enjoy  it  often.     Keep  it  on  hand. 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


1"*HE  tribute  here  is  obviously  sincere, 
tho  it  is  the  psychology  of  woman 
rather  than  of  man  that  achieves  ex- 
pression in  the  poem  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times.  Perhaps  this  better  than 
anything  points  the  moral  of  the  modern 
war-verse,  thai  of  its  fearless  reality: 

RAINS  TO-DAY— IN  FLANDERS 

By  Elea.vor  Cochran  Reed 

Tis  sweet  to  lie  and  listen  to  the  rain 

Swish  through  the  trees. 

A  thousand  thousand  leaves 

Wake  like  a  harp  beneath  the  swift,  sure  touch, 

The  silver  fingers  of  the  falling  rain. 

How  like  a  song  it  sounds, 

Some  high  sweet   litany, 

With  notes  unnumbered  as  the  endless  leaves! 

A  thousand  tones  stirred  from  a  thousand  strings. 

All  blended  in  the  singing  of  the  rain. 

Ah.  after  the  wild  thunder  and  the  storm, 
The  burst  of  lightning  and  the  forked  flame. 
The  roaring  torrent  and  the  crashing  sky, 
Tis  sweet  to  lie  and  listen  to  the  rain! 

How  strangely  near  seems  boyhood's  far-off  day, 

Now  that  I  lie  here  dead,  a  nation's  man 

Full  grown! 

How  strangely  real  comes  back  the  boy  I  was, 

How  closely  press  his  old  forgotten  dreams! 

'  'an  you  not  see  him  leave  the  rain-drenched  world 

To    vanish   up   the   musty   attic   stairs? 

There,  sprawled  for  hours  upon  the  dusty  floor. 

Ho  rilled  his  soul  with  old,  forgotten  tales, 

<  'Id  lore  of  bloody  combat,  stirring  deeds 

Of  knights  who  fought  the  monsters  of  the  world. 

At   last   the  endless  music  of  the  rain 

Falling  upon  the  roof — a  magic  song — 

Swept  all  his  senses  like  a  pleasant  drug, 

Till,  with  his  head  soft-pillowed  on  his  arm, 

He  slept — forgetting  all   the  tales  of  blood. 

Even  so  I  rest  it  now  upon  my  arm, 

Oiving  myself  to  pleasant  dreams — with  all 

The  bloody  strife  forgot. 

So  sweet  it  is 

To  lie  and  listen  to  the  falling  rain! 


In  lighter  vein  than  Robert  Frost,  but 
with  a  wealth  of  observation  "G.  S.  B.," 
who  is  still  constant  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  gives  his  pictures  of  country  folk. 
We  are  apprised  here  how  "the  people" 
suffer  front  the  arrogance  of  "labor,"  in 
rural  as  in  urban   communities. 

'TIS  SIXTY  YEARS  SINCE 

By  G.  S.  B. 

The  other  day  I  met  Elnathan  Cobb. 
"  So-so."  the  old  man  said.     "  I've  just  been  down 
To  get  my  paper.     Three  days  out  of  five 
Those  dratted  mail-clerks  take  the  papers  on 
To  Canaan  or  to  Sheffield  or  some  place. 
Then  send  them  down  upon  the  four  o'clock, 
And  we  don't  get  them  until  almost  night. 
They're  wearing  watch-charms  big  as  goose-eggs 

now 
And  fancy  socks.      It's  no  use  to  complain. 
Nobody  dares  say  'Boo':  their  votes  all  count. 
They   do   just   what   they    please.     Why   should 

they  care 
Whether  we  hayseeds  get    the  news  or  not'.' 
When  I  hear  folks  like  them  make  constant   fuss 
About  their  wrongs  and  rights.  I  sometimes  think 
How  I  was  sexton  of  Hie  Pirsl   Church  here., 
In   the  late  Ht'lies.   right    before   the   war. 
I   swept  the  building  out   and  built   the  fires; 
("leaned,  filled,  and  lit  the  lamps  and  rang  t  lie  hell. 


1  never  missed  a  service.      I  received 

Five  dollars  yearly.      Abner  Estabrook, 

The  senior  deacon,  after  meeting  once 

Called  me  aside,  out  in  the  entryway. 

I  wondered  what  was  up.     'Bub,'  Abner  said, 

'  Does  the  committee  pay  you  well  enough?' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  I  said.      (Oh,  he  was  pretty  smooth. 

Was    Abner!)      'Well,    then,    don't    you    think,' 

said  he — 
He  really  meant  it,  too — 'that  you  can  spare 
Something  for  foreign  missions?'     Yes,  he  did." 
"  And  so,  of  course,  you  gave  your  bit?"  I  laughed. 
"What,"  asked  Elnathan  Cobb,  "do  you  suppose 
Abner  would  say  if  he  came  back  to-day?' 

This  mordant  observer  of  city  tombstones 
did  not  venture  to  compete  with  Edgar 
Lee  Masters.  Had  he  done  so  the  humor 
of  his  work  might  have  been  an  added 
grace.  Perhaps  he  was  subdued  by  the 
faultless  example  of  Gray  and  chose  a 
poetic  form  that  admitted  no  trivial 
mood.      The  Outlook  (London)  prints  this: 

AN  ELEGY  IN  A  CITY  CHURCHYARD 

By  A.  L.  S. 

Beneath  yon  carven  bust,  yon  pillared  shade. 
Where  slab  and  monument  oppress  their  dust. 

The  City  worthies  and  their  wives  are  laid — 
Sleeping,  it  seems,  the  slumber  of  the  just. 

They  knew  no  vices.     These  inscriptions  tell 
A   constant   tale  of  virtue  and  its  pride: 

No  worshiping  of  self,  no  aims  that  fell: 
Nobly  they  lived  and  piously  they  died. 

Unstained  the  honors  of  each  graven  name. 
Unsullied   every  record   here  enshrined; 

The  pompous  annals  of  posterior  fame 
Proclaiming  each  the  glory  of  his  kind. 

How  grievously  the  world  hath  been  bereft, 
With  what  unmeasured  loss,  is  thus  made  clear. 

It  seems  the  whole  of  human  vice  is  left, 
It  seems  the  whole  of  virtue  slumbers  here. 

Go  to  the  haunts  where  mortals  strive  and  toil, 
Study  thy  fellows  with  impartial  eye; 

Then  come  and  ponder  o'er  this  hallowed  soil 
Where  only  faultles  men  and  women  lie. 

Hard  as  it  is  to  understand  the  real 
situation  of  Fiume,  it  seems  equally  hard 
to  strike  a  clear  note  in  a  poem  on  the 
subject,  tlio  that  poem  win  the  Garrison 
Prize  of  1920  at  Harvard.  The  Harvard 
Advocate  in  printing  it  does  not  say  so, 
but  we  take  it  that  poetry  and  not  politics 
won  the  prize: 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  FIUME  SPEAKS 

By  A.  Morley  Dobson,  '21 

I   am  a  Queen  whose  palace  is  the  sea. 

And   to   my   courts  come  men  from  all   the  last 

Far  ports,  from  South  and  East  and   West  and 

North. 
I  bear  the  shield  of  Rome  beside  my  own. 
And  through  the  long,  dim  centuries  of  night 
I   keep  alive  the  fire  of  former  years. 

All  through  the  darkness  of  departing  years. 

Alone  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 

I    wait,  a  silent  watcher  in  the  night. 

For  the  awakening  thai  shall  be  at  last. 

When  peace  is  come  again  into  her  own, 

And   Concord   rules   the  kingdoms  of  the  North. 


Methought  I  heard  a  voice  from  out  the  North: 
"O  thou  that  canst  remember  other  years. 
Be  patient,  for  thy  glory  is  thine  own. 
Tho  men  betray  thee,  trust  thou  yet  thy  sea, 
That  never  hath  betrayed.     O  Queen,  at  last 
Thy    dawn   shall   rise — but   first   must   pass   the 
night." 

I  see  a  star  that  glowers  in  the  night, 
Blood-red,  above  the  ranges  to  the  North — 
An  evil  star,  foreboding  strife  to  last 
Bitter  and  without  respite  in  the  years 
To  follow — and  I  weep  beside  the  sea, 
Knowing  that  she  will  not  forget  her  own. 

My  people — ah,  my  people  will  not  own 
Me  now,  but  leave  me  helpless  in  the  night, 
Upon  my  rock  above  the  rising  sea. 
To  be  the  spoil  of  strangers  from  the  North, 
Crying,  "Our  Queen  is  broken  with  the  years. 
Let  us  away:  her  power  can  not  last." 

Yet  I  am  still  a  queen;  and  at  the  last 
My  people  will  reclaim  me  for  their  own 
And  crown  my  brows  with  laurel  in  the  years 
Of  peace  and  freedom:  then  by  day  and  night 
My  greatness  shall  be  sung  through  South  and 

North 
And  in  the  farthest  islands  of  the  sea. 

Ay,   when   the  last  clear  dawn  has  vanquished 

night, 
My  foes  shall  own  me  sovereign  in  the  North, 
And  I  will  rule  my  years  beside  the  sea. 


If  one  does  not  read  the  article  on 
"Bernhardi's  New  Book"  one  might  read 
1lie  poem  of  the  famous  Swedish  author 
with  more  sympathy.  The  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  adopt  her  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, need  not  blind  us  to  the  poetic 
qualities  here  displayed.  The  poem  ap- 
pears in  The  American  Scandinavian 
Review  (New  York). 

THE  GODDESS  OF  PEACE 

By  Selma  Lagerlof 

(Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Charles  Wharton 
Stork) 

Peace,  the  one-time  radiant  goddess. 
Now  sits  bent  with  heavy  sorrow; 
For  the  wicked  war-troll,  snatching 
From  its  crib  her  lovely  infant, 
Left  another  brat  as  changeling, 
Cross,  claw-fingered,  and  misshapen, 
Thirsting  after  blood  and  tear-streams. 
Hungering,  too,  for  death  and  ravage.  ■ 
Peace,  ah  wo  is  thee,  poor  mother! 

These  two  courses  now  are  open: 
Cast  the  troll-child  from  its  cradle, 
Leave  it  on  the  public  highway, 
Let  it  grow  into  a  savage, 
Free  from  all  restraint  of  nurture, 
Till  it  gains  the  strength  of  manhood; 
Or  adopt  it  to  your  bosom. 
Take  it  to  your  mother  bosom! 

Yield  not  to  the  fit  of  anger, 

But  caress  the  changeling  infant. 

Tame  it,  Peace,  with  kind  thoughts  tame  it 

Mold  its  nature  with  your  mildness, 

Till  it  lose  its  claws  and  tushes. 

And  at  last  some  radiant  morning 

Be  transformed  into  the  lost  one, 

And  you  sit  (here,  dazed  with  rapture 

With  your  own  child  in  your  bosom. 
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The   Leland   Contributions   to   Motordom 

Pioneers  of  the  Industry,  Henry  M.  Leland  and  Wilfred  C.  Leland,  Organizers  of  the 
Lincoln  Motor  Company,  have  been  outstanding  factors  in  Motor  Car  Development 


Henry  M.  Leland 

President 
Lincoln  Motor  Co 


Looking  back  over  the  progress  of  a  generation,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  recall  anything  which  has  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  civilization  and  to  the  healthful  enjoyment  of 
mankind  more  than  has  the  motor  car. 

Recalling  the  achievements  which  have  marked  the 
beginnings  of  various  epoch-making  periods  in  motordom, 
where  do  you  find  examples  more  impressive  or  which  have 
been  more  far-reaching  in  their  influence  than  those  inau- 
gurated by  the  Lelands  during  the  past  eighteen  years,  with 
the  co-operation  of  thousands  of  skilled  and  loyal  as- 
sociates; 
— the  first  practical,  enduring  car,  made  in  large  numbers; 

— the  thorough  standardization  and  interchangeabilitv  of 

parts; 

— close    and    fine    workmanship,    expressed    by    accuracy 

measured  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  and  even  in  fractions 

of  a  thousandth; 

— the  initial  adoption  in  motor  car  workmanship  of  the 
Johanssen  gauges,  accurate  to  the  one-hundred-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch — instruments  which  have  helped  to  make 
possible  such  wonderful  precision; 

—scientific  practices  and  methods  in  manufacture,  which 
made  possible  a  car  of  highest  quality,  at  a  price  then  far 
below  prevailing  figures  for  a  comparable  product: 

— the  electrical  system  of  starting — lighting — ignition; 

— the  thermal  regulation  of  the  water  circulating  system; 

—the  V-type,-  high  speed,  high-efficiency  engine,  the 
influence  of  which  upon  the  industry  has  been  almost 
immeasurable? 

As  a  crowning  achievement,  one  has  but  to  observe 
their  record  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  Liberty 
aircraft  motors. 

And  to  the  Lelands  is  due  a  multitude  of  other  things— 
in  manufacturing  practices  and  in  motor  car  refinement — 


Wilfred  C.  Leland 
Vice-Pres.  fif  Cen'l  Xlgr. 
Lincoln  Motor  Co. 


some  seeming  small  in  themselves  perhaps,  but  almost 
limitless  in  their  influence  and  incalculable  in  their  value 
in  making  motor  cars  the  wonderful  mechanisms  they 
are  today. 

The  Lelands  have  been  favored  by  an  additional  advan- 
tage in  that  usually  they  have  been  afforded  first  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  new  devices  developed  by  independent 
and  unaffiliated  genius. 

This  because  it  was  realized  that  the  seal  of  Leland 
approval  spelled  success  in  motordom,  and  that  gener- 
ally it  meant  ultimate  adoption  by  other  good-car  makers. 

Entering  the  industry  practically  at  its  inception,  the 
Lelands  soon  became  recognized  as  possessing  two  pre- 
dominant traits:  first,  to  achieve  and  to  surpass — for  the 
sheer  satisfaction  derived  from  those  accomplishments: 
second,  to  strive  unceasingly  for  the  betterment  of  motor 
cars,  in  everything  that  betterment  signifies — to  make 
them  more  trustworthy,  to  make  them  more  enduring,  to 
make  them  a  source  ot  greater  comfort,  to  provide  greater 
conveniences,  to  make  their  care  and  their  operation 
unirksome — in  short,  to  make  their  possession  more 
desirable  from  every  viewpoint. 

Is  it  not  logical,  therefore,  that  men  recognized  as 
foremost  exponents  of  advanced  ideas,  will  guard  and 
preserve  that  enviable  distinction? 

In  the  light  of  past  accomplishments,  could  anything 
be  more  logical  than  that  the  new  Leland-built  car  will 
embody  refinements  naturally  to  be  expected  of  men 
occupying  positions  in  the  forefront  of  advancement — 
positions  to  which  the  scnoiis-mituled  in  the  industry  are 
wont  to  aspire  ? 

And  in  the  light  of  past  accomplishments,  could  any- 
thing be  more  logical  than  that  the  new  Leland-built 
car  will  uphold  Leland  traditions:  and  that  it  will  evi- 
dence, more  impressively  than  ever  before;  Leland  deter- 
mination and   Leland  ability  to  achieve — and  to  surpass? 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  U.  S.  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1920 


THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  the  United  States  in  the 
fiscal  year  which  ends  with  this  month  will  make  a  new 
"high  record."  In  both  imports  and  exports,  says  a 
statement  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  figures 
of  the  fiscal  year  1920  [ending  June  30]  will  exceed  in  value  those 
of  any  preceding  year.  Exports  will  apparently  exceed  8  billion 
dollars  against  734  billions  in  the  fiscal  year  1919,  6  J4  billions  in 

1917,  and  2)4  billions  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  war. 
Imports  will  make  the  astonishingly  high  record  of  $5,000,000,- 
000  against  $3,000,000,000  in  1919,  a  little  over  $2,500,000,000 
in  1917,  and  less  than  $2,000,000,000  in  1914,  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  preceding  the  war.  The  total  foreign  trade  of 
the  year  will  exceed  13  billion  dollars  against  10^3  billions  in 
1919,  slightly  less  than  9  billions  in  1918  and  1917,  and  \\i 
billions  in  the  year  prior  to  the  war. 

Raw  manufacturing  material  showed  by  far  the  largest  growth 
on  the  import  side  and  will  apparently  exceed  $2,000,000,000 
against  $1,250,000,000  in  the  former  high-record  years  1919  and 

1918,  and  $633,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  war. 
Manufactures  exported  will  show  a  total  of  about  $3,750,000,000, 
only  exceeded  in  1917  when  war-materials  were  being  exported 
in  enormous  quantities,  and  $1,100,000,000  in  the  prewar  year 
1914.  Manufactures  exported  will  be  three  and  one-half  times 
as  much  in  value  as  in  the  year  before  the  war  and  raw  manu- 
facturing material  imported  three  times  as  much  in  value  as  in 

i  the  prewar  year. 

Foodstuffs  exported  will  show  a  smaller  total  than  last  year, 
but  foodstuffs  imported  will  be  nearly  double  in  value  those  of 
any  earlier  year,  aggregating  nearly  $1,500,000,000  against 
$832,000,000  in  1919,  $750,000,000  in  1918,  and  $678,000,000  in 
1917.  This  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  foodstuffs  im- 
ported is  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  advance  in  prices  of  sugar 
and  coffee.  Sugar  imports  alone  seem  likely  to  show  a  grand 
total  of  over  $500,000,000  against  $309,000,000  in  1919  and 
$237,000,000  in  1918,  while  coffee  imported  will  approximate 
about  $230,000,000  against  $143,000,000  in  1919  and  $103,- 
000,000  in  1918.  Cocoa  also  shows  a  tremendous  increase  and 
will  aggregate  for  the  year  about  $80,000,000  against  $36,000,000 
in  1919,  these  increases  in  the  value  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cocoa 
imported  being  due  in  large  degree  to  higher  prices,  tho  the 
quantities  in  each  case  also  show  large  increases  despite  the 
higher  price  at  which  the  importations  occur. 

This  large  increase  in  both  imports  and  exports  occurs  in  the 
trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  Europe,  which  sent  us  in  the 
fiscal  year  1919  only  $373,000,000  worth  of  merchandise,  is 
sending  us  this  year  considerably  over  a  billion  dollars  worth,  or 
practically  three  times  as  much  as  in  1919,  despite  the  assertions 
made  last  year  that  Europe  would  have  little  which  she  could 
spare  to  the  United  States.  She  is  taking  from  us  this  year 
nearly  $5,000,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  against  $4,635,- 
000,000  worth  in  1919,  and  $4,325,000,000  worth  in  the  high 
record  year  of  the  war,  1917,  this  increase  in  her  purchases  from 
us  occurring  chiefly  in  manufacturing  material,  since  the  food- 
stuffs exported,  going  chiefly  to  Europe,  show,  as  above  in- 
dicated, a  slight  decline,  and  raw  material,  mostly  cotton,  also 
going  chiefly  to  Europe,  shows  a  very  large  increase. 

The  gains  in  imports  from  Europe  occur  chiefly  in  manu- 
factures, precious  stones,  and  art  works.  Imports  of  precious 
stones  alone,  practically  all  of  which  come  from  Europe,  will 
show  a  total  of  about  $120,000,000  against  $52,000,000  in  1919 
and  $32,000,000  in  1918;  art  works,  chiefly  from  Europe,  will 
show  a  total  of  nearly  $30,000,000  against  $7,000,000  in  1919, 


and  manufactures  as  a  whole,  drawn  largely  from  Europe,  will 
aggregate  over  $1,500,000,000  against  slightly  less  than  $1,- 
000,000,000  in  1919. 

Trade  with  South  America  shows  large  gains  in  both  exports 
and  imports,  and  will  total  about  $1,350,000,000  against  slightly 
less  than  $1,000,000,000  in  1919,  while  that  with  Asia  will 
aggregate  about  $2,200,000,000  against  $1,434,000,000  in  1919. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER 

(From  a  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce) 


Eleven  Months  Ending  May 

Increase* 

1920 

1919 

Decreaset 

GOLD 

Imports 

$123,777,460 
461,272,731 

$36,229,273 
33,602,695 

$87,548,187* 

Exports 

427,670,036* 

Excess  of  imports  . 

$2,626,578 

Excess  of  exports. . 

$337,495,271 

SILVER 

Imports 

$96,337,935 
174,621,646 

$71,746,582 
288,566,191 

$24,591,353* 

Exports 

113,944,545t 

Excess  of  imports  . 

Excess  of  exports. . 

$78,283,711 

$216,819,609 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER,  BY  MONTHS 


IMPORTS 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Eleven  months 
ending  May . 

Twelve  months 
ending  June . 

EXPORTS 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Eleven  months 
ending  May . 

Twelve  months 
ending  June . 


Gold 


1919-20 


$1,846,495 

2,490,489 

1,471,628 

4,969,595 

2,396,770 

12.914,036 

12,017,551 

4,473,360 

16,985,222 

48,524,455 

15,687,859 


$123,777,460 


$54,673,227 
45,189,318 
29,050,466 
44,148,990 
51,857,796 
46,256,939 
47,816,873 
43,023,376 
47,049,586 
44,644,477 
7,561,683 


$461,272,731 


1918-19 


$2,596,886 
1,554,838 
2,610,836 
1,470,239 
1,920,209 
1,765.692 
2,113,217 
3,944,839 

10,481,197 
6,691,795 
1,079,525 

26,134,460 


>  36,229,273 
62,363,733 


$7,i99,908 
3,277,134 
2,283,929 
2,178,149 
3,047,907 
1,579,996 
3,396,098 
3,110,153 
3,803,229 
1,770,057 
1,956,135 

82,972,840 


$33,602,695 
116,575,535 


Silver 


1919-20 


$5,528,037 
8,327,128 
7,539,452 
8,722,430 
7,018,621 
9,684,812 
8,816,853 

12.471,417 
9,440,968 

10,705,322 
8,082,895 


$96,337,935 


$8,262,147 
13,808,877 
12,927,941 
12,269,679 
19,052,177 
30,594,791 
24,627,678 
15,865,081 
13,938,607 
16,412,538 
6,862,130 


$174,621,646 


1918-19 


$5,220,017 
7,256,942 
7,172,039 
6,766,239 
5,490,246 
4,330,245 
5,576,281 
6,756,665 
8,197,748 
7,066,781 
7,913,379 
7,078,684 


$71,746,582 
78,825,266 


$40,685,701 
20.549.127 
10,340,187 
32,037,469 
7,150,451 
48,306,176 
19,615,236 
33,100,174 
23,106.492 
25.076,574 
28,598,604 
12,608,359 


$288,566,191 
301.174,550 


TRADE  WITH'  GERMANY  IMPROVING— Trade  relations 
with  Germany,  according  to  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  reports,  show 
an  increase  over  official  figures  of  1919.  In  May,  1919,  the 
total  value  of  imports  from  Germany  was  only  $90,330;  in 
May,  1920,  their  value  was  $4,849,850.  During  the  eleven 
months  ending  May  31,  1920,  the  value  of  our  German  imports 
was  $36,545,902  as  against  $67,985  for  the  same  period  in  1919. 
In  May,  1920,  the  United  States  exported  to  Germany  goods 
to  the  value  of  $20,848,231;  in  the  same  period  in  1919  the 
value  was  only  $60,814.  During  the  eleven  months  ending 
May  31,  1920,  exports  were  valued  at  $182,475,925  as  against 
$60,869  for  the  same  period  in  1919. 
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A  nation-wide  service 

to  lengthen  the  life  of  automobiles 

Any  motorist  can  have  it — free 


THE  summer  of  1920  is 
opening  up  as  the  biggest 
touring  season  the  coun- 
try has  ever  had.  Probably  more 
than  a  million  cars  will  start  out 
from  cities,  towns  and  farms  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
for  trips  of  from  two  days  to  two 
months.  Many  of  these  will  go 
into  the  Great  Backwoods,  far 
from  garages  and  auto-supply 
stores. 

Only  a  new,  inexperienced  motor- 
ist will  start  out  on  a  trip  of  this 
kind  without  first  getting  expert 
advice  on  how  to  avoid  trouble  on 
the  road. 

The  one  thing  that  counts 
in  "running"  a  car  successfully 

Whether  your  car  is  a  pleasure  or  a 
source  of  worry  depends  largely  upon 
the  care  it  receives. 

Yet  not  one  man  in  four  has  the 
actual  mechanical  skill  he  ought  to 
have. 

Every  motorist  needs  the  ad- 
vice of  someone  who  knows. 

How  experienced  car- owners  avoid  the 
usual  string  of  unnecessary  troubles 

There  is  one  way  for  the  car-owner 
to  get  the  advice  he  needs.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  50,000  gar- 
ages and  automobile  accessory  deal- 
ers, scattered  from  coast  to  coast. 


'It's  my  secret  of  never  having 
any  trouble — getting  the  ad- 
vice of  the  man  who  knows." 


These  men  constitute  a  nation-wide 
service  that  any  motorist  can  make 
use  of.  Every  one  of  them  has  back 
of  him  an  average  term  of  experi- 
ence of  from  four  to  five  years— four 
to  five  years  studying  automobile 
troubles  and  how  to  avoid  them. 

These  accessory  dealers  and  ga- 
rage owners  realize  today  that  it  is 
not  enough  merely  to  furnish  the 
supplies  the  motorist  asks  for,  or  to 
make  repairs  after  the  damage  has 
been  done.  They  are  ready  and 
eager  to  give  service— service  in 
the  "little  things"  of  upkeep — 
service  that  means  studying  the 
special  problems  of  each  one  of  their 
customers  and  solving  those  prob- 
lems for  them. 

Little  suggestions  that  are  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  year 

The  up-to-date  dealer  selects  his 
merchandise  with  his  customers' 
needs  in  view.    He  can  save  the  car- 


owner  the  cost  of  needless  acces- 
sories just  as  he  can  recommend 
the  purchase  of  those  which  will 
be  the  most  satisfactory. 

Continued  smooth,  safe  run- 
ning— long  life  with  slow  depre- 
ciation— a  car  that  continues  to 
look  new  — these  are  the  results 
of  keeping  in  touch,  through  the 
dealer,  with  the  valuable  new 
accessories  that  are  always  com- 
ing on  the  market. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
car-owner  who  welcomes  the  ideas 
and  follows  the  advice  of  his  dealer 
can  lengthen  the  life  of  his  car  from 
two  to  five  years,  and  save  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  operating  it. 

To  every  car-owner  in  the  United 
States,  we  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  your  local 
garage  man  and  accessory  dealer. 
Tell  him  when  anything  goes  wrong 
on  your  car.  Get  him  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  how  your 
car  runs. 

Be  guided  by  his  advice  in  the 
matter  of  repairs  and  accessories. 
Above  all,  don't  try  to  "go  it 
alone." 

Don't  try  to  make  technical 
decisions  without  the  technical 
knowledge. 

Trust  your  dealer,  make  a  friend 
of  him,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
service  he  is  ready  to  give. 


This  announcement  is  one  of  a  series  being  presented  in 
the  interests  of  a  closer  relationship  between  the  motor- 
ing public  and  the  dealers  who  supply  their  needs. 

Acheson  Graphite  Co.,  Makers  of  Gredag  Lubricants 
Arthur  S.  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Makers  of  Tilton  Fan  Belts 
G-PielCo.,  Makers  of  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out  and  Long  Horn 
Sterling  Varnish  Co.,  Makers  of  Nitrex,  the  protective 

coating  for  spare  tires 

Sales  Department 

EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  INC. 
New  York  City 
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,  MULSIFIED 

iC0COANUTOa 
SHAMPOO 


Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  cleanse  the  hair  and  scalp  thor- 
oughly. Simply  moisten  the  hair  with  water  and  rub  it  in.  It  makes 
an  abundance  of  rich,  creamy  lather,  which  rinses  out  easily,  remov- 
ing every  particle  of  dust,  dirt,  dandruff  and  excess  oil.  The  hair 
dries  quickly  and  evenly,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  much 
thicker  and  heavier  than  it  is.  It  leaves  the  scalp  soft  and  the  hair 
fine  and  silky,  bright,  fresh-looking  and  fluffy,  wavy  and  easy  to  do 
up.  You  can  get  Watkins  Mulsified  Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo  at 
any  drug  store.    A  4-ounce  bottle  should  last  for  months. 

Splendid  for  Children 
THE  R.  L.  WATKINS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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GEORGE  W.  PERKINS,  "A  NEW-FASHIONED  AMERICAN" 


■HEN  HE  WAS  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OLD  George  W. 
Perkins  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  college  education  in 
order  to  enter  the  university  of  practical  experience, 
and  before  he  was  forty  he  had  won  nearly  all  the  honors  that 
that  great  institution  is  able  to  bestow.  Into  the  eighteen 
years  that  followed,  rounding  out  his  life  of  less  than  three  score, 
he  crowded  many  activities  as  an  "apostle  of  social  betterment," 
as  a  political  reformer,  and  as  a  philanthropist.  In  order  to 
take  up  these  later  lines  of  work,  he  resigned  his  place  in  the 
banking  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  with  the  simple  but  rare  comment 
that    he    had     made     money 


enough.  He  incorporated  the 
I'nited  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, organized  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company, 
aided  in  raising  vast  sums 
necessarj'  to  carry  on  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  activities  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  constructed 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park, 
which  to  him  was  one  of  his 
crowning  achievements.  His 
aggressive,  progressive  spirit 
carried  him  into  politics,  and, 
always  a  stanch  supporter  of 
Roosevelt,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Bull  Moose 
party.  Of  other  interests, 
philanthropic  and  industrial, 
he  had  such  a  number  and 
variety  as  only  a  man  of 
complex  intellect  could  under- 
stand and  control.  Mr.  Per- 
kins's life  was  conducted  on  a 
certain  rule  of  three.  He  be- 
lieved the  world  of  business 
was  built  on  men,  money,  and 
machinery,  and  that  not  the 
least  of  these  was  men.  He 
made  money,  he  became  rich; 
but  the  greater  part  of  his 
energy  was  devoted  to  making 
men,  to  improving  the  lot  of 

humanity.  Some  years  before  he  died  he  gave  up  money- 
making  altogether,  and  devoted  himself  to  those  causes  which  he 
believed  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  his  fellows  and  con- 
tribute to  the  general  welfare  and  happiness.  Riches  opened 
to  him  no  door  of  idleness,  writes  Frank  A.  Munsey,  the  publisher, 
in  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald.  "He  owned  no  racing  stables, 
no  steam-yachts.  Indeed,  as  the  years  accumulated,  the  greater 
became  his  burdens."  It  was  after  his  retirement  from  busi- 
ness that  the  strain  most  told  on  him.  "In  these  years  he  has 
given  his  time  almost  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  public.  It  is 
here  that  he  made  the  final  sacrifice,  here  that  he  gave  his  all, 
the  last  remaining  ounce  of  his  inherent  enorgy  and  will,  so 
richly  and  rarely  endowed."  "He  was  a  new-fashioned  Amer- 
ican," says  the  New  York  Tribune,  one  who  "had  the  courage 
to  break  with  tradition  that  leads  so  many  to  die  in  harness  at 
the  old  occupation.  He  quit  active  business  while  in  the  prime 
of  life.  Why  make  more  money?  Other  things  were  interest- 
ing. So  he  burned  rather  than  rusted  out."  The  Newark  News 
adds  the  tribute  that  "to  whet  he  undertook  he  brought  the 
determination,    the  executive  ability,  the  fearlessness,  energy, 


and  far-sightedness  he  had  shown  as  a  leader  in  banking,  in- 
surance, and  the  organization  of  industries."  And  as  a  man  of 
vision — 

He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  men  associated  with  big  business 
to  advocate  profit-sharing,  sick  benefits,  old-age  pensions,  and 
stock-purchasing  by  employees,  which  were  looked  upon  by 
many  at  the  time  as  panaceas  for  the  cure  of  industrial  unrest." 
For  this  his  associates  counted  him  among  the  radicals.  And 
if  these  have  not  proved  to  be  the  cure-alls  they  were  thought 
to  be.  when  they  were  first  urged,  it  must  still  be  said  of  Mr. 
Perkins  that  he  had  the/vision  to  prophesy  that  forbearance  and 

cooperation     must    mark    the 
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"MONEY.  MACHINES,   AND  MEN." 

TJiese  were  the  three  things  George  W.  Perkins  worked  for.     The  latter 
third  of  his  life  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  making  better  men. 


future  of  industry.  His  mind 
ran  on  the  right  track  even  if  he 
had  not  thought  through  the 
specific  means  of  accomplishing 
what  he  had  in  mind. 

His  limitations,  it  is  fair  to 
bear  in  mind,  were  not  his 
alone.  They  belonged  to  the 
group  of  men  with  whom  he 
was  associated  and  who  per- 
formed a  useful  service,  altho 
what  they  set  out  to  do  had  to 
be  carried  forward  by  others 
better  qualified  to  grapple  with 
the  great  problems  raised. 
Had  they  had  greater  courage, 
greater  insight,  greater  freedom 
from  political  trammelings, 
they  would  have  contributed 
more  to  the  cause  of  liberalism 
and  progress;  but  they  did  their 
bit  and  deserve  a  full  measure 
of  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  Perkins's  memorial  in 
this  vicinity  is  the  Interstate 
Palisades  Park.  "  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  Perkins,"  one  of  the 
commissioners  once  said,  "we 
never  would  have  had  this, 
even  tho  he  wanted  his  own 
way  too  much  and  was  bound 
to  have  it.  That  is  apt  to  be 
characteristic  of  forceful  men 
who  follow  their  vision,  and  it 
is  something  that  may  be  easily 
borne  with  as  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  getting  fine  results." 

Mr.  Perkins  was  born  in 
Chicago,  January  31,  1862,  the 
son  of  George  Walbridge  Perkins  and  Sarah  Louise  Perkins.  Tho 
his  father  was  a  man  of  comfortable  circumstances,  the  boy  chose 
to  begin  business  instead  of  continuing  school,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  the  Chicago  office  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  with  which  his  father  was  connected.  He 
remained  with  the  company  for  twenty-six  years,  gradually  ac- 
quiring a  larger  influence  in  its  affairs,  until  in  1903  he  was  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  and  chairman  of  the  financial  committee, 
which  controlled  the  investments  of  its  enormous  reserves. 
Continuing  the  story  from  the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 

During  the  years  he  was  with  the  New  York  Life  Mr.  Perkins 
touched  each  runs  of  the  ladder  of  success.  He  learned  the  life- 
insurance  business  as  few  men  ever  learn  any  business,  bo- 
coming  intimate  with  every  phase  of  its  ramifications.  He  was 
successively  office  boy,  bookkeeper,  cashier,  inspector  of  agencies, 
superintendent  of  agencies,  in  charge  of  the  agency  force,  and  vice- 
president.  It  was  said  in  Wall  Street  that  in  the  life-insurance 
business  Mr.  Perkins  learned  how  to  got  along  with  men,  and 
that  this  understanding  of  human  nature  was  the  largest  factor 
in  his  rapid  riso  in  the  world  of  finance 

His  progress  with  the  New  York  Life  was  the  steady  advance 
of  a  man  who  ably  discharges  the  duties  of  one  position  while 
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qualifying  for  another.  From  office  boy  on  probation  he  ob- 
tained a  clerkship  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
cashier  of  the  Cleveland  office  when  he  was  twenty-one.  As 
inspector  of  agencies  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  district,  which  in- 
cluded eight  States,  Mr.  Perkins  learned  all  there  was  to  know 
about  the  agency  end  of  life  insurance,  and  suggested  many 
improvements  and  innovations  which  stabilized  the  agency  force 
of  the  company  and  added  to  its  strength  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  1892  the  company  created  the  office  of  third  vice- 
president  and  appointed  Mr.  Perkins  to  that  position,  placing 
him  in  charge  of  all  the  company's  agencies.  A  short  time  later 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  in  1898  he 
was  made  second  vice-presidenl  and  placed  on  the  finance  com- 
mittee. In  1900  he  was  chairman  Of  the  finance  committee  and 
in  1903  was  promoted  to  the  vice-presidency. 

Mr.  Perkins  early  attracted  attention  by  his  success  in  the 
larger  field  of  insurance  management.  The  story  of  how  he 
secured  permission  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
to  do  business  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Russia  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  tales  of  American  business,  and 
indicated  his  great  resourcefulness.  In  order  to  enter  Russia, 
he  had  to  bring  to  New  York  and  float  a  bond  issue  for  the 
Russian  Government. 

As  Mr.  Perkins  attained  success  he  rapidly  developed  a  larger 
outlook  on  business,  and  this  development  led  him  later  to  sur- 
prize all  his  business  associates  and  to  become  identified  with  the 
radical  or  progressive  movement  in  Republican  politics.  Those 
who  knew  Mr.  Perkins  in  1912  merely  as  the  financier  whose  desk 
had  for  some  years  been  next  to  that  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  were 
surprized  at  his  political  action,  but  those  who  had  known  him 
more  intimately  immediately  saw  that  he  had  for  years  been 
developing  a  liberalism  which  wo.uld  inevitably  ally  him  with 
the  most  progressive  thought  of  the  times.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  big  business  men  of  America  to  learn  the  value  of  coopera- 
tion and  to  substitute  it  for  competition. 

His  management  of  the  agencies  of  the  New  York  Life  showed 
his  keen  foresight  in  this  direction.  When  Mr.  Perkins  began  to 
reach  a  position  of  importance  in  the  insurance  world  he  found 
the  agencies  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  men  who  actually 
"write  the  business"  were  an  improvident  lot,  apt  to  change  from 
one  company  to  another.  To  establish  a  community  of  interest 
between  the  men  and  the  company,  Mr.  Perkins  organized  the 
"  Xylic  "  system,  a  profit-sharing  plan  which  became  the  triumph 
of  the  insurance  world.  This  system  was  really  a  sort  of  savings 
institution  in  which  the  company  contributed,  adding  to  the 
savings  of  the  agents.  The  plan  was  so  successful  and  so 
stimulated  the  work  of  the  agents  that,  while  cutting  down  ex- 
penses, in  eight  or  nine  years  the  volume  of  the  company's 
business  increased  from  $125,000,000  to  $347,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Perkins  later  followed  this  success  with  a  plan  of  profit- 
sharing  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  still 
followed  by  the  selling  of  preferred  stock  to  employees  at  below 
the  market  price,  and  in  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
which  he  organized. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Perkins's  entry  into  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  has  become  one  of  the  traditions  of  Wall  Street.  It 
is  said  that  the  insurance  man  called  upon  Mr.  Morgan  to 
secure  a  subscription  toward  a  fund  of  $125,000  to  start  the 
work  of  creating  the  Palisades  Park.     Continuing: 

When  the  matter  was  laid  before  Mr.  Morgan  the  great 
banker  promptly  offered  to  head  the  list  with  a  subscription 
for  $25,000.     Then  he  turned  to  Mr.  Perkins  and  said: 

"I 'will  give  the  whole  $125,000  if  you  will  do  something 
for  me." 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Morgan?" 

"You  can  take  that  desk  over  there  and  go  to  work,"  replied  the 
financier.  "I  have  had  my  eye  on  you  for  a  long  time  and  I 
want  you  to  come  with  me  as  a  partner." 

Mr.  Perkins  declined  the  offer  at  the  time  and  his  explana- 
tion, subsequently  given,  is  illuminating. 

.  "I  have  never  been  in  this  world  merely  to  make  money,"  he 
said;  "I  early  learned  that  any  man  who  starts  out  merely 
to  make  money  never  gets  very  far,  for  he  will  ruin  his  health 
or  sacrifice  his  friends,  or  drive  so  hard  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  life-insurance  business.  It  is 
not  a  charitable  institution,  but  it  is  a  business  in  which  you  deal 
with  human  beings  and  where  you  are  doing  something  for 
t  he  people. 

"I  had  worked  up  from  office  boy  to  the  highest  salaried 
insurance  position  in  the  world — $75,000.  My  heart  was  in 
the  work.  J  wa,s  striving  with  all  my  might  to  put  the  New 
York  Life  in  the  premier  place  among  the  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  world.  I  had  spent  much  time  in  Europe 
in  efforts  to  obtain  licenses  to  do  business  there  and  we  had 
succeeded   in   gaining   admittance   to   every   civilized   country 


on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  a  big,  difficult,  but  fascinating 
task  and  I  did  not  want  to  give  it  up  even  for  the  honor  and 
emolument  of  a  partnership  in  J.  P.  Morgan's." 

Some  time  later,  however,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Perkins 
should  go  into  the  firm,  also  retaining  his  position  with  the 
insurance  company.  This  dual  relation,  which  began  in  1901, 
lasted  until  1905,  when  Mr.  Perkins  finally  relinquished  his 
connection  with  the  insurance  business. 

Shortly  after  he  established  his  connection  with  the  great 
banking-house.  Mr.  Perkins  was  assigned  to  help  in  the  task 
of  organizing  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  made  an 
important  trip  abroad  in  its  interest.  He  was  the  prime  factor 
in  the  organization  of  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
and  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  International  Marine. 

December  31,  1910,  Mr.  Perkins  announced  his  retirement 
from  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  "for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
more  time  to  work  of  a  public  and  semipublic  nature,  notably 
profit-sharing  and  other  benefit  plans."  Mr.  Perkins  early 
showed  a  realization  of  the  responsibility  which  capital  has  to 
the  public,  and  even  when  in  the  thick  of  the  game  of  big  business 
he  laid  down  doctrines  which  were  considered  by  his  business 
associates  to  be  extremely  radical.  Speaking  on  "The  Modern 
Corporation"  at  Columbia  College  several  years  before  his 
retirement,  he  said: 

' '  The  corporations  of  the  future  must  be  those  that  are  semi- 
public  servants,  serving  the  public,  with  ownership  wide-spread 
among  the  public,  and  labor  so  fairly  and  equitably  treated  that 
it  will  look  upon  its  corporation  as  its  friend  and  protector,  rather 
than  an  ever-present  enemy;  above  all,  believing  in  it  so  thor- 
oughly that  it  will  invest  its  savings  in  the  corporation's  securi- 
ties and  become  partners  in  the  business." 

Mr.  Perkins  was  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  in  the  famous 
Armstrong  investigation  into  the  big  insurance  companies  and 
the  disclosures  made  at  that  time  resulted  in  his  arrest  on  the 
technical  charge  of  grand  larceny  because  he  had  contributed 
$48,500  of  the  insurance  company's  funds  to  the  Republican  cam- 
paign committee — a  practise  which  was  general  in  those  days.  He 
was  subsequently  acquitted  and  immediately  returned  the  money, 
with  interest,  to  the  insurance  company  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

In  1912  Mr.  Perkins  became  nationally  prominent  by  his 
espousal  of  the  Progressive  cause,  and  he  was  characterized  by 
Colonel  Roosevelt  as  "probably  the  most  useful  man  in  the 
Progressive  party."  As  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Progressive  National  Committee,  he  gave  to  the  campaign 
all  the  stupendous  energy  which  had  characterized  his  business 
life.  From  the  time  of  the  Republican  break  in  the  1912  con- 
vention he  became  the  stormy  petrel  of  American  politics,  and 
around  him  waged  some  of  the  bitterest  controversies  of  the 
times.  But  through  it  all  he  remained  constant  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt.     He  continued  in  politics,  and,  as  we  read: 

As  late  as  1918  his  political  influence  throughout  the  nation 
was  vital,  and,  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  country,  he  was 
credited  Avith  bringing  about  the  election  of  Chairman  Will 
H.  Hays  of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  Had  Colonel 
Roosevelt  lived  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Perkins 
Avould  have  headed  the  movement,  well  under  way  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  to  make  the  Colonel  again  the  leader  of  a  reunited 
Republican  party. 

Upon  the  entrance  of  America,  into  the  Great  War  Mr.  Per- 
kins threw  himself  whole-heartedly  into  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  conflict.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in 
America  to  realize  the  importance  of  food  conservation  and 
headed  a  committee  named  by  the  late  Mayor  Mitchel  to  pre- 
vent abnormal  increases  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs.  At  one  time 
Mr.  Perkins  himself  bought  enormous  quantities  of  food  and 
shipped  it  into  New  York  in  an  effort  to  prevent  extortion 
by  dealers  who  Avere  raising  prices.  In  September,  1917,  he 
Avas  nominated  by  GoArernor  Whitman  to  be  chairman  of  the 
State  Food  Control  Board,  but  was  refused  confirmation  by  the 
State  Senate  after  a  bitter  struggle.  This  defeat,  however, 
was  accepted  with  good  grace,  and  he  continued  his  campaign 
for  cheaper  food  with  as  much  A'igor  as  ever.  A  typical  incident 
occurred  during  the  struggle  oA'er  his  appointment  as  head  of  the 
State  Food  Board.  Samuel  Fraser,  representing  several  agri- 
cultural societies  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Perkins, 
was  asked  why  he  did  not  state  publicly  his  reasons  for  this  action. 
Fraser  replied  that  they  couldn't  get  space  in  the  papers. 

"Write  your  side  of  the  case,"  said  Mr.  Perkins,  "and  I  will 
get  it  printed." 

Mr.  Fraser  did,  and  in  140  NeAv  York  newspapers  Mr.  Perkins 
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paid  for  the  printing  of  an  attack  on  himself.  The  advertising 
bill  was  more  than  $25,000. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  chairman  of  the  War-Work  Council  of  the 
V.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
United  War-Work  Campaign,  which  raised  more  than  $200,000,- 
000  for  relief  work  among  the  soldiers  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force.  He  left  in  December  with  Mortimer  L.  Schiff, 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  .Jewish  Welfare  Board,  to 
spend  two  months  abroad  in  studying  the  problem  of  expending 
the  big  fund,  the  signing  of  the  armistice  making  necessary  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  plans  of  the  seven  Allied  organizations  for 
which  the  money  was  contributed. 

It  was  said  of  Mr.  Perkins  that  he  worked  harder  after  he 
retired  from  active  business  than  he  ever  did  before.  He  was  a 
member  of  thirty-five  non-business  societies  and  associations 
interested  in  public  welfare,  education,  and  other  problems  of  a 
social  nature.  His  work  for  the  Palisades  Park  was  among 
his  most  notable  achievements.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  begin 
the  movement  to  save  the  Palisades  from  the  greed  of  stone 
quarrymen,  and  he  labored  day  and  night  to  interest  others  in 
the  project.  He  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  commission 
to  develop  plans  for  the  Palisades  Park  and  developed  the 
colossal  scheme  of  creating  not  only  a  local  playground,  but  a 
great  interstate  park,  running  all  the  way  from  Fort  Lee  to 
Ncwburgh  along  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River.  He  re- 
tained his  interest  in  this  work  and  was  president  of  the  New 
York  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

He  was  also  a  trustee  of  Vassar  College,  a  director  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  and  executive 
committee  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  honorary  vice- 
president  of  the  Park  District  Protective  League,  a  trustee  of  the 
New  York  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  a  member 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  of  .  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  the  American  Society  for  the  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  the  Pilgrims,  the  Illinois, 
and  the  Ohio  societies  of  New  Yoi'k. 
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A  BAND  OF  I.  W.  W.'S  some  years  ago  began  to  "whoop 
it  up"  strenuously  for  their  peculiar  brand  of  world- 
saving  faith  in  a  Middle-Western  city,  the  story  goes. 
The  "Wobbly"  Hall  resounded  to  blood-curdling  oratory,  and 
scads  of  red-hot  manifestoes  littered  the  entrances  to  all  the 
factories.  A  delegation  of  business  men,  "scared  stiff,"  called 
on  the  Mayor  and  asked  him  to  please  do  something  to  suppress 
this  radical  outbreak  in  their  midst.  His  Honor  listened  calmly 
to  the  excited  citizens  and  then  told  them  he  didn't  like  their 
ideas  of  suppression.  "They'd  only  capitalize  it  and  get  a  gang 
of  these  moneyed  Parlor  Socialists  to  back  them  up,"  said  he 
sagely.  "But  leave  it  to  me.  I'll  get  rid  of 'em."  So  the  com- 
mittee left,  but  with  misgivings.  The  Mayor  called  up  the 
papers,  and  in  almost  no  time  there  was  a  gathering  of  alert 
young  reporters  in  his  office  with  whom  he  held  secret  converse 
for  a  half-hour,  while  sundry  sounds  of  hilarity  were  heard  to 
issue  from  the  star  chamber.  Thereupon  a  Campaign  of  uproari- 
ous publicity  broke  loose,  during  which  the  doings  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  their  bewhiskered  messiahs  were  head-lined  in  the  papers 
and  burlesqued  until  the  whole  city  was  laughing.  The  outbreak 
of  radicalism  changed  from  a  menace  to  a  joke  so  completely 
that  before  long  even  the  fire-breathing  spellbinders  themselves 
became  affected,  ceased  being  tragic,  and  their  meetings  de- 
generated into  a  series  of  comic  shows  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  populace.  Within  three  months  the  fad  had  worked 
itself  out  and  it  is  said  that  radicalism  has  not  shown  itself 
in  that  city  since.  This  story,  according  to  Harold  Lord  Varney, 
writing  in  McClure's  Magazine  (New  York),  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  an  official  who  knew  how  to  deal  with  radicalism 
because  he  understood  the  psychology  of  the  persons  responsi- 
ble for  the  outbreak  in  his  city.  He  treated  them  simply  as  a 
set  of  excessively  vain  human  beings.  While  the  circumstances 
in  another  city  might  make  a  different  line  of  action  desirable, 
we  are  assured  that  the  general  method  pursued — that  of 
psychologizing  the  situation — may  be  recommended  in  dealing 
with    radicals   anywhere.     Prefacing   his    discussion    of    radical 


psychology,  Mr.  Varney  states  that  he  has  lived  among  radicals 
for  nearly  eight  years,  for  a  time  taking  them  with  profound 
seriousness,  and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  these  years 
of  personal  contact  with  them,  that  they  form  a  type  unto  them- 
selves, and  thai  they  differ  from  all  other  men  in  temperament, 
emotions,  and  impulses.  He  says  he  has  found  in  every  radical 
group  three  kinds  of  people:  Humanity-Savers,  egotists  with 
much  vanity  and  no  sense  of  humor;  Hamlets  and  dilettantes, 
emotional  men  who  dream  dreams  and  are  carried  away  by 
fads;  and  below  these  the  rank  and  file.  The  most  con- 
spicuous are  the  Humanity-Savers,  we  are  told,  who  "have 
entered  the  radical  movement,  not  so  much  because  they  want 
to  push  Marx's  program,  but  because  they  want  to  get  an  audi- 
ence to  listen  to  their  own  programs."     We  read: 

In  my  experience  with  radicals  I  have  listened  to  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  programs  of  emancipation.  The  next  time  I  go 
into  a  radical  headquarters  the  thousandth  man  will  tell  me  his. 
It  is  from  such;  as  these  that  the  limelight  heroes  of  the  labor 
movement  are  chosen. 

Of  course.  Big  Bill  Haywood  comes  to  mind  as  the  outstand- 
ing representative  of  this  type.  He  is  the  one  figure,  thrown  up 
out  of  the  turgid  waters  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  who  has  become  a 
personage.  He  bulks  in  the  history  of  his  time.  To  his  revolu- 
tionary followers  he  bestrides  the  world  of  labor  like  a  heroic 
colossus.  To  the  newspaper-reading  public  he  embodies  all  that 
is  arresting,  all  that  is  romantic,  all  that  is  glitteringly  perverse 
in  the  mounting  labor  revolt. 

When  Big  Bill  was  only  a  newspaper  legend  to  me  I  was  also 
among  his  worshipers.  To  me  he  was  the  strong  man  of  Amer- 
ica's future — the  Napoleon,  the  Jean  Jaures.  In  later  days  I 
would  have  characterized  him  as  the  Lenine  of  America's  labor 
revolution.  Then  came  the  time  when  I  worked  beside  him — 
was  in  daily  contact  with  him.  Probably  no  disappointment 
in  my  radical  experience  was  as  great  as  my  disillusionment 
in  regard  to  Haywood.  The  legend  had  been  so  glamorous, 
and  the  reality,  I  found,  was  so  petty. 

I  found  him  in  no  wise  typical  of  the  Humanity-Savers,  of 
whom  he  was  the  chief.  1  found  him  in  no  wise  even  typical  of 
the  I.  W7.  W.  I  had  expected  to  meet  a  man  of  magnetism,  of 
flashing  inspiration  and  subtle  plans.  Instead  I  met  a  broken, 
senile  opportunist,  an  uninspired  mediocrity,  occupied  with  the 
petty  spites  of  organization  politics  and  drifting  planlessly, 
propelled  by  th'e  dying  momentum  of  his  newspaper  reputation; 
an  ease-loving  man,  mountainous  with  cloying  fat,  haunted  by  the 
fear  of  jails  and  the  longing  for  peace,  and  yet  driven  by  a  veri- 
table perversity  to  follow  the  most  strenuous  of  careers.  Such 
is  the  present-day  Haywood. 

An  illustration  will  fill  in  the  picture.  I  was  present  some 
months  ago  at  a  bitter  combat  between  Haywood  and  the  then 
editor  of  Solidarity.  It  was  a  silly  shindy — one  of  those  en- 
counters where  grown  men,  suddenly  become  boys,  bawl  epithets 
and  obscenities  at  each  other.  There  were  wild  threats  and  an 
ugly  moment  when  we  thought  they  would  fight.  Most  of  us 
were  evil  enough  to  wish  that  they  would.  Finally,  it  was 
ended  by  sheer  exhaustion  of  lung  power,  and  the  editor  of 
Solidarity  rushed  up-stairs  and  wrote  out  his  resignation.  Hay- 
wood had  demanded  that  a  page  of  each  issue  be  set  aside  for 
a  communication  signed  by  him.  The  editor  objected  to  the 
"signed"  part  of  it.  Therefore  the  brawl.  Afterward  Haywood 
got  his  page. 

Bill  Haywood  is  unlike  the  typical  Humanity-Saver,  Varney 
declares,  because  he  has  lost  hope,  and  hope,  we  are  told,  is  the 
Humanity-Saver's  specialty.  Trip-Hammer  Johnson  is  men- 
tioned as  a  genuine  example  of  this  type.  He  is  said  to  have 
discovered  the  formula  for  saving  humanity.  It  all  has  to  do 
with  vibrations,  it  seems,  of  a  new  kind,  known  as  tom-cat 
vibrations.  "Show  me  a  man  who  can  throw  a  tom-cat 
vibration,"  Trip-Hammer  Johnson  is  quoted  as  saying,  "and 
I  will  show  you  a  man  who  will  rule  the  world."  Also,  Johnson 
is  said  to  admit  that  he  is  that  man.  We  read  further  of  this 
interesting  character: 

Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of  Trip-Hammer  Johnson. 
There  was  a  time  when  France  had  never  heard  of  Napoleon, 
Johnson  will  remind  you.  To  be  sure,  Trip-Hammer  doesn't 
flash  in  the  spot-light,  like  Bill  Haywood.  He  has  never  run  for 
President,  like  Gene  Debs.  Tf  you  would  understand  the 
humanity-savers  you  must  know  Johnson.  Radicalism  num- 
bers among  its  followers  countless  Johnsons,  each  dreaming  of 
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world  power,  but  Trip-Hammer,  with  his  many  vibrations,  is  the 
most  interesting  specimen  of  the  type. 

He  is  easily  found  by  those  who  seek  his  wisdom.  Go  down 
Stale  Street,  in  Chicago,  past  the  "L"  intoth'at  blighted  district 
"south  of  Van  Buren."  Turn  into  the  twenty-five-cerit  hotel  at 
the  corner  of  Congress  Street.  On.,  the  second  floor,  sprawling 
in  somber  taciturnity  before  a  window,  you  will  find  him. 

You  will  know  him  by  his  gigantic  beetle-brow.  You  will 
know  him  by  his  huge  body,  by  his  heavy,  drooping  mustache, 
which  he  is  forever  twisting,  by  his  dreamy  blue  Norsemen's 
eyes,  by  the  three  deep  wrinkles  that  furrow  his  forehead  as  he 
sits  and  cerebrates.  Perhaps  Johnson  won't  talk  to  yoti  after 
you  find  him,  for  he  may  think  you  are  a  spy.  Spies  have  fol- 
lowed him  for  twenty  years,  he  says.  And  if  you  are  so  tactless 
as  to  interrupt  him  in  one  of  his  more  thoughtful  moments,  he 
will  ■"throw  vibrations"  at  you  and  drive  you  away. 

I  remember  my  first  encounter  with  Johnson.  I  was  sitting 
at  a  table  in  a  radical  "hang-out"  on  the  North  Side,  drinking 
coffee  with  Sirfessor  Wilkesbarre,  another  Humanity-Saver. 
Trip-Hammer  suddenly  thrust  his  dour  face  into  the  room,  and 
seeing  the  Sirfessor,  came  to  the  table  and  challenged  him  to 
debate.     Long  conversation  followed. 

I  was  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  I.  W.  W.  Wilkesbarre  had  a 
philosophy  of  his  own,  a  sort  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche-Raguar 
Red beard  jumble,  which  he  called  Supermanity.  He  was 
assailing  me  hotly  as  I  dilated  on  industrial  unionism  and  the 
creed  of  Haywood.  Johnson  was  disdainfully  silent;  he  favored 
me  with  a  pitying  gaze,  and  then  leaned  back  in  his  chair  emitting 
audible,  symptoms  of  boredom.  At  last,  in  mock  seriousness,  I 
shook  my  finger  at  my  listeners. 

"When  the  crisis  comes,"  I  demanded,  "when  the  system 
crashes  in  confusion  and  chaos— if  you  repudiate  the  I.  W.  W., 
who  is  there  who  can  step  forward  and  take  charge  of  the  world?  " 

As  one  man  they  both  arose. 

"Supermanity  will!"  barked  the  Sirfessor. 

"1  will!"  roared  Johnson,  thumping  himself  on  the  chest. 

That  reply  is  characteristic  of  Trip-Hammer;  he  is  ready 
at  all  times  to  take  charge  of  the  world.  The  Sirfessors  may 
trust  in  philosophies  to  save  humanity,  but  Trip-Hammer  knows 
that  humanity  can  be  saved  only  by  Trip-Hammer. 

Once  I  attempted  to  flatter  Johnson  and  met  with  disaster.  He 
had  been  boring  me  for  two  hours,  dilating  upon  Havelock  Ellis 
and  Kraft' t-Ebbing.     Suddenly  I  burst  out  in  mock  enthusiasm. 

"Johnson!  You  are  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  in  the 
world-" 

"Stop!"  Johnson's  voice  rang  out  venomously  as  he  pointed 
his  finger  rebukingly  at  me. 

'"One  of  the  greatesf— Rot!"  he  bellowed.  "I  am  the 
greatest!" 

Of  course,  to  such  an  announcement  I  could  make  no  reply. 

He  pulled  a  sheaf  of  well-thumbed  greasy  papers  from  his 
pockets  and  shook  them  at  me  belligerently. 

"Let  you  I.  W.  W.  coyotes  beat  that!"  he  boasted.  His 
voice  dropt  confidentially. 

"I  am  the  master-mind  of  the  revolution.  In  these  papers  lies 
the  secret  of  perpetual  motion!  Discovered  by  me!  I  have 
merely  to  act  and  the  world  is  in  iny  hands.  I'll  show  you! 
One  of  the  best — huh?    Wait  till  Johnson's   trip-hammer  falls." 

In  1917, when  the  first  victories  of  Bolshevism  burst  into  the 
news,  a  wave  of  excitement  ran  through  the  radical  groups. 
I  was  in  Chicago  and  I  remember  the  goings-on  in  the  Socialist 
and  1.  W.  W.  National  offices.  There  was  a  wild  scramble  of 
egos.  There  were  hot  struggles  between  personalities,  each  seek- 
ing to  overshadow  the  other.  All  felt  that  it  was  now  or  never. 
For  was  not  Bolshevism  coming?  Who  was  to  be  the  future 
Lenine,  the  destined  Trotzky?     Each  felt  the  call  of  greatness. 

There  was  one  great  man  who  bellowed  to  the  crowd  at  head- 
quarters: "I  am  ready!  Robespierre  slumbers  in  this  bosom." 
Another  began  to  read  the  life  of  JeanPaul  Marat.  Little  Louis 
Fraina  startled  everybody  by  growing  a  beard  a  la  Trotzky. 
Bill  Hayward  began  to  wear  Gladstone  collars.  John  Reed 
affected  proletarian  garb  and  howled  like  a  Comanche.  All 
the  while,  in  the  background,  sat  Trip-Hammer  Johnson,  watch- 
ing with  his  cold,  scornful  eyes,  chuckling  ironically  from  time 
to  time,  wallowing  in  the  delirious  thought  which  he  whispered 
sometimes  to  those  he  trusted: 

"Let  them  all  rave!  They'll  have  to  come  to  me  in  the  end 
— when  Johnson  begins  to  throw  vibrations." 

1  sometimes  wonder  if  Trip-Hammer  was  not  the  sanest  of 
them  all. 

Varney  goes  on  to  describe  the  second  type,  whom  he  styles 
the  Hamlets,  men  of  gorgeous  visions  and  numerous  words.  He 
says  they  are  more  likable  than  the  Humanity-Savers  because 
less  serious  and  not  so  egotistical.  He  mentions  one  "Construc- 
tive" Powell  as  a  shining  example  of  this  type: 


Every  time  there  was  a  Socialist  gathering  he  would  get  the 
floor  and  bawl  for  something  "more  constructive."  At  the 
opening  of  every  business  meeting  he  would  rise,  and  in  grave, 
impressive  voice,  announce  that  he  was  going  to  bring  a  fateful 
project  before Ik*  party  under  the  head  of  "new  business."  And 
each  week  the  project  would  be  something  staggeringly  new. 
The  party  should  start  a  daily  newspaper,  a  cooperative  ice- 
plant,  a  Socialist  college,  a  high-class  magazine,  a  State-.wide 
referendum,  and  countless  similar  undertakings. 

Sometimes  his  comrades  would  be  artless  enough  to  pass 
Powell's  motions.  In  such  cases  Powell  would  appear  at  the 
next  meeting,  repudiate  the  first  project,  and  demand  a  special 
order  of  business  for  the  presentation  of  a  new  and  "more 
constructive"  one.  We  could  never  keep  up  with  Powell.  He 
always  abandoned  his  ventures  before  the  rest  of  us  could  begin. 

The  party  started  a  weekly  paper.  Powell  appeared  at  the 
following  meeting  with  a  typewritten  document.  Every  big 
advertiser  in  the  city  was  listed,  and  after  each  name  Powell 
read  off  a  huge  amount  of  money,  usually  in  the  thousands. 

"Comrades,"  he  said  impressively,  as  he  shook  his  black- 
rimmed  spectacles  at  us,  "  I  can  secure  that  amount  of  advertising 
fronveaek  of  these  big  men,  if  we  run  a  hundred  thousand  copies. 
According  to  my  figures,  we  can  clear  expenses  and  pay  a  divi- 
dend'-D.f  one  thousand  dollars  a  week  to  each  member  of  this  local. 
Theifljffore,  I  do  solemnly  move  that  we  print  an  edition  of  one 
hundred  thousand  copies:  of  our  paper." 

For  a  moment,  Powell  had  the  meeting  stampeded.  A 
thousand  dollars  a  week  apiece!  Capitalism  began  to  seem  much 
sweeter  to  these  revolutionists.  At  last  somebody  mentioned 
the  fact  that  it  would  cost  several  thousand  dollars  to  print  and 
distribute  such  an  edition  and  that  we  had  just  one  hundred 
dollars  in  the  treasury  .     Powell  wilted. 

One  of  the  official  organs  of  the  I.  W.  W.  printed  in  Chicago  is 
edited  by  Joe  J.  Jordan.  Of  the  many  revolutionary  Hamlets  I 
know  Joe  J.  Jordan  is  the  most  interesting  and  appealing.  He 
is  so  typical,  so  dilettanteishly  radical.  My  first  impression  of 
Jordan  was  a  beery  one.  He  burst  in  upon  me  one  day,  jovially 
jingled,  and  began  to  read  me  some  of  his  own  poetry.  He  plied 
me  with  questions. 

"Fellow  worker!"  he  said,  poking  his  index-finger  into  my 
ribs.  "I  know  I'm  drunk.  But  I'm  proud  of  it.  So  long  as 
this  damnable  capitalistic  system  lasts,  I'm  going  to  get  drunk 
every  month  as  a  protest  against,  it.  There's  nothing  else  for  a 
man  to  do  under  this  damnable  syst»rii." 

Jordan  will  write  remarkable  verse  and  lie  wall  make  fervent 
speeches.  He  will  burn  with  plans  and  ideals.  But  suddenly  we 
find  him  disillusioned — something  new  has  come  to  him  which 
seems  more  alluring — and  he  turns  a  mental  somersault,  or  he 
gets  drunk. 

Such  are  the  Humanity-Savers  and  the*££»j%Zefc,  avers  Varney, 
and  from  these  two  classes,  he  says,  come  tne  Ainerican  revolu- 
tionary leaders.  This  leadership  he  characterizes  as  "absurdly 
harmless,"  but  he  concedes  that  there  is  an  element  of  menace 
in  the  third  class,  the  rank  and  file.  In  this  group,  we  are  told, 
there  are  many  embittered,  illiterate  men,  who  understand  only 
"direct  action."  This  sort  of  men  are  particularly  plentiful 
among  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  anarchists.  They  are  hard  to  lead, 
being  given  to  "an  almost  unprecedented  independence  of 
action."  We  learn  that  even  Haywood  himself  does  not  dare 
to  do  more  than  drift  with  the  tide.     Further: 

In  1917,  when  ninety- three  of  the  picked  leaders  were  sent 
away  to  long  terms  in  Leavenworth, "there  was  none  of  the  panic 
in  the  I.  W.  W.  which  Judge  Landis  had  expected.  Instead, 
there  was  an  expectancy  of  rejuvenation.  New  leaders  would 
come  to  the  front.  Old  personal  machines  would  be  broken  up. 
One  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  I.  W.  W.  gloated  over  the  situa- 
tion to  me. 

"The  'brain  battery'  has  been  sent  away,"  he  exulted,  with 
copious  oaths.  "Now  we  can  grow.  The  'stiffs'  will  take 
hold." 

Where  the  I.  W.  W.  is  strong — in  the  Northwest,  in  the 
Canadian  O.  B.  U. — there  we  find  this  aggressive  rank  and  file 
in  the  foreground.  The  1.  W.  W.  rank  and  file  is  a  composite 
type.  We  see  him  in  tiresome  repetition  in  the  "bundle  stiffs" 
of  the  lumber  country,  in  the  "gandy  dancers"  of  the  Western 
railroads,  in  the  "go  abouts"  of  the  harvest  belt,  and  in  the 
migratory  boomers  of  the  metal  mining-camps.  He  is  not  a 
vivid  personality  and  he  is  bleakly  unattractive  to  those  who  have 
an  eye.  for  romance.  He  is  narrow,  cynical,  envenomed.  He 
can  and  will  fight,  but  that  is  all. 

Yet  he  is  potentially  dangerous.  His  poverty  and  misery  of 
lot  are  constant  breeders  of  envy  and  hate.  He  barkens  to  his 
wild-talking  leaders  and  his  naive  mind  never  doubts   once  il 
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'Like  yours — and  for  50  cents  LESS." 
"Yeah!     Me  for  Topkis  after  this!" 

STUFFY  night  in  the  narrow  confines 
of  the  "sleeper,"  then— oh  boy!— the 
dash  for  the  washroom  and  the  cool,  clean 
suit  of  Topkis  Athletic  Underwear. 

Topkis?  Yes,  sir!  Topkis — with  its 
loose-cut  lines,  its  featherweight  nainsook 
that  rests  ever  so  lightly  on  your  shoulders 
and  barely  touches  you  elsewhere. 

Topkis — that  is  made  with  the  care  and 
stitch-strength  of  the  individually  hand- 
tailored  garment.  Topkis — that  sells  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices  I  Yes,  actually. 
Unions  at  $1.65,  also  shirts-and-drawers 
at  $1.00  the  garment.  At  the  low  Topkis 
price,  you'll  want  to  buy  ahalf-dozen  suits 
ata  time.  Look  for  the  red-diamond  label. 

TOPKIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
Wilmington,  Del. 

General  Sales  Offices,  350  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Also  Makers  oj  Women  s,   Children's  and  Boys''  Athletic  Underwear 


Shirts-and- 
Draavers 
Si. 00  each 


Union 
Suits 
$1.65 
each 


£1 1  hi  e  tic    Underwear 


Copyright  1919,  Topki.  Brother*  Company 
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RRIVED  SAFE"— an  Indestructo  habit. 

Indestructo  Construction  protects  against  damage; 
Indestructo  Registration  insures  against  loss;  Indestructo 
Wardrobe  Arrangements  safeguard  against  the  wrinkling 
or  rumpling  of  your  clothes. 

Safety  -.-first,  last,  and  all  the  time — is  secured  by  the  trav- 
eler who  travels  with  an  Indestructo  Trunk. 

NATIONAL    VENEER    PRODUCTS    CO. 

INDESTRUCTO  INSURED  TRUNKS;  N.  V.  P.   TRUNKS 
MISHAWAKA  INDIANA 


INDESTRUCTO 


Insured 


BSgP  Trunk  Makers 


Modern 
Trunks 


has  absorbed  an  idea.  He  rushes  out  with  fanatical  zeal  to  light 
the  torches  of  revolt.  Working  in  one  of  the  I.  W.  \Y.  offices  is 
Sven  Swanson,  a  fine  example  of  the  type. 

Swanson  hasn't  always  been  a  workingman.  Time  was  when 
he  was  a  high-school  teacher  in  a  Western  city.  But  be  fell  the 
call  of  the  Revolution,  and  began  to  exhort  his  pupils.  The 
school  board  discharged  him  and  high-school  circles  saw  him  no 
more.  He  next  came  to  the  surface  as  a  clerk  in  an  I.  \Y.  \Y. 
office.     Now,  Sven  Swanson  is  a  proletarian  of  the  proletariat. 

You  feel  the  contrast  between  him  and  the  Humanity-Savers 
and  the  Dilettantes  as  soon  as  you  meet  him.  He  isn't  seeking 
a  place  in  the  sun.  He  is  never  found  in  the  high  places  of  the 
I.  W.  \Y.  He  is  not  a  poet,  an  artist,  nor  an  orator,  lie  is  eon- 
tent  to  keep  books  and  toil  slavishly  "for  the  cause."  He  gets 
inspiration  from  his  own  humility  and  self-immolation.  To 
him,  the  Revolution  is  a  great  never-ceasing  mill  into  which  men's 
lives  must  be  forever  drawn  and  crusht  for  the  final  glory  of  the 
great  '"cause." 

Swanson  is  not  a  likable  man.  His  figure  is  tall  and  gaunt, 
his  voice  is  harsh  and  toneless.  His  talk  is  of  no  other  subjed 
than  the  Revolution.  On  his  head  is  the  inevitable  I.  W.  W.  cap. 
and  shapeless,  shabby  garments  flap  around  his  long  spare  limbs. 
He  never  reads,  except  books  on  the  I.  W.  W.  and  on  Russia.  He 
never  looks  at  the  "capitalist"  press.  He  never  attends  the 
"capitalist"  moving-picture  shows.  He  keeps  books  for  the 
I.  W.  \Y.  with  an  almost  ecstatic  joy. 

Far  off  in  a  Western  city  Swanson  has  a  family.  They 
didn't  follow  him  into  the  I.  W.  W.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
boiled  with  indignation  ever  since  he  left  them.  So  Sven  has 
changed  his  name.  The  I.  W.  W.  pays  him  $3.5  a  week  and 
each  week  he  sends  his  family  $28  and  lives  on  the  other  $7. 
He  cooks  roots  and  lentils  and  rice  and  thin  stews  over  the  office 
gas-stove.  He  drinks  hot  water.  He  is  lean,  hungry,  but  he 
lives  within  his  $7  a  week  and  intoxicates  himself  with  revolu- 
tionary drudgery.  He  has  no  sense  of  humor.  He  would  fight 
to  the  death  for  the  I.  W.  W.  On  any  other  subject  he  is  coldly 
apathetic.  To  see  and  know  Swanson  is  to  see  and  know  the 
thousands  of  this  nameless  I.  W.  W.  rank  and  file. 
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MEXICAN   INVADERS   RELIEVING   OUR 
FARM-LABOR    SHORTAGE 

OBSERVERS  OX  THE  BORDER  estimate  that  since 
last  Christmas  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  Mexi- 
cans, industrious,  simple-minded,  peaceful,  farmer  folk 
sick  of  earthquake,  pestilence,  famine,  and  revolution,  have 
entered  Texas;  and  probably  an  equal  number  have  crossed 
into  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  There  is  no  record 
of  this  strange  invasion  in  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration Department,  however,  for  the  newcomers  have  not 
come  by  the  official  doorways  into  the  Land  of  Refuge.  That 
would  have  meant  embarrassing  questions  as  to  literacy,  worldly 
wealth,  and  other  things;  also,  the  payment  of  a  head-tax  of 
S8.  Why  bother  the  officials-  and  undergo  the  necessity  of 
answering  strange  questions  from  the  brusk  gringoes  when 
upon  paying  a  ferryman  a  dollar  one  could  cross  the  Rio  Grande 
almost  anywhere,  and  thereafter  go  in  peace  practically  any 
place  within  the  perfectly  safe  domain  of  Uncle  Sam0  It  seems 
that  there  has  been  no  perceptible  hindrance  to  Mexican  entry 
by  the  unofficial  route.  For  one  thing,  the  Immigration  Depart- 
ment, having  had  its  appropriation  reduced  not  long  ago,  has 
discontinued  its  border  patrol;  for  another,  it  is  intimated  that 
the  ranchers  on  the  American  side,  eager  to  secure  these  Mexican 
workers,  have  not  gone  out  of  their  way  to  keep  them  from 
coming  in.  So  these  thousands  of  Mexicans  and  their  families, 
all  looking  for  work,  have  streamed  up  into  the  Southwest  in 
their  sandals  and  scrapes  and  have  been  put  to  work.  Says 
Gerald  B.  Breitigarn  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Work?  Why.  they  have  put  Texas  on  the  map  agriculturally. 
When  practically  every  other  part  of  the  Union  is  short-handed 
on  the  farms,  Texas  has  an  adequate  labor  supply.  When 
virtually  every  other  corner  of  the  United  States  is  cutting  down 
on  farm  production  because  then-  aren't  enough  farm-hands  to 
go  around,  Texas  is  increasing  her  cultivated  acreage.  For 
these  Mexicans,  almost  without  exception,  are  farm-hands,  ami 
the  work  they  and  their  families  find  to  do  is  not  in  Texas  in- 
dustries, but  on  Texas  farms. 

In  that  connection,  lei  me  recall  that  this  invasion,  beginning 
last  Christmas,  while  this  year  reaching  unprecedented  Wound-, 


was  not  a  new-  tiling,  but  merely  a  sudden  acceleration  of  the 
steady  stream  of  Mexicans  which  has  been  flowing  northward 
ever  since  the  downfall  of  Madero.  In  that  time  it  has  been 
estimated  that  more  than  live  hundred  thousand  Mexicans  have 
entered  the  Southwest— not  Texas  alone,  but  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  as  well. 

Thus,  before  the  present  invasion  began,  the  Southwest  for 
some  time  had  been  far  better  off  in  the  matter  of  farm-labor 
than  other  portions  of  the  country.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
Texas,  once  esteemed  a  joke  agriculturally,  was  enabled  last 
year  to  surpass  every  other  State  in  the  Union, even  Iowa,  in  the 
value  of  farm-products,  being  the  only  State  whose  crops  totaled 
more  than  one  billion  dollars  in  value. 

As  for  Southern  California,  Mexican  labor  has  been  a  potent 
factor  in  putting  her  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  national  market. 
Go  up  into  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  counties,  where  most  of 
our  lima  beans  come  from,  and  you  will  find  Mexicanos  picking 
them  at  harvest.  Or  take  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and,  both 
in  their  marvelously  irrigated  valleys  and  their  great  stock 
ranges,  you  will  find  the  Mexican  farm-hand  or  vaquero  at  work. 

Consider  for  the  moment  only  what  bearing  this  invasion  of 
farm-hands  has  upon  the  production  of  food.  We  are  beginning 
to  wake  up  to  the  perils  of  the  situation  caused  by  the  shortage 
of  farm-labor.  A  steady  drift  of  young  men  and  women  from 
the  farms  to  the  city  which  had  been  going  on  practically  un- 
noticed for  a  decade  was  largely  accelerated  during  the  war- 
years  when  the  lure  of  high  wages  and  shorter  hours  drew  the 
young  folk  into  industry.  To-day  the  rural  population,  it  is 
estimated,  is  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  While  modern 
agricultural  machinery  has  made  it  possible  to  farm  more  acres 
with  a  less  number  of  hands  than  formerly,  yet  it  comes  a  long 
way  from  replacing  all  the  young  folk  who  have  left  the  farm. 
Decreasing  acreage  is  the  rule,  and  at  the  very  time  when  there 
is  a  compelling  necessity  for  increased  food-production  to  feed 
not  only  the  hungry  mouths  of  Europe,  but,  primarily,  to  take 
care  of  our  own  spawning  cities. 

At  this  moment,  then,  the  Southwest  comes  to  the  fore — 
territory  so  rich  in  soil  fertility  that  one  portion  of  it  alone, 
namely,  Texas,  could  feed  the  entire  nation  if  it  were  all  brought 
under  cultivation. 

I  stood  in  front  of  the  historic  Alamo  not  long  ago  one  bright 
hot  day  and  noted  the  placard  on  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
auto  cramped  at  the  curb.  Walking  over  I  examined  it.  Here 
was  a  map  of  Texas — a  State  in  which  you  can  travel  a  thousand 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  a  State  so  large  that  when  the  Solons 
of  the  Panhandle  set  out  for  the  legislative  halls  at  Austin,  in 
t  he  middle  of  the  State,  they  put  on  their  ear-muffs  and  overcoat  s, 
while  the  lawmakers  from  the  South  at  the  same  time  set  forth 
in  Panama  and  Palm  Beach.  The  map  was  all  broken  out  in 
feverishly  colored  areas  like  a  smallpox  patient,  and  these  were 
marked:' "Cotton,"  "Cattle,"  "Corn,"  "Sugar  Cane,"  "Fruit." 
Above  that  map  was  tastefully  lettered  the  modest  assertion 
that  "Texas  can  feed  the  nation." 

When  you  recall  that  Texas  already  has  leapt  to  premier 
position  agriculturally,  making  such  States  as  Iowa,  Kansas. 
Indiana,  and  many  another  usually  associated  with  thought  of 
farming  take  its  dust,  that  assertion  does  not  seem  so  boastful 
as  it  might.  In  the  production  of  corn  last  year  Texas  ranked 
third  among  the  States  with  202.X00.000  bushels  to  its  credit. 
At  the  same'time  it  raised  2,700,000" bales  of  cotton,  more  than 
one-fifth  file  total  national  crop. 

When  I  asked  John  B.  Carrington,  the  secretary  director  of 
the  San  Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  how  about  it,  he  said, 
and  said  it  emphatically: 

"We  couldn't  do  it  if  we  didn't  have  the  labor.  Yes.  sir. 
we  are  dependent  on  the  Mexican  farm-labor  supply,  and  we 
know  it.  Mexican  farm-labor  is  rapidly  proving  the  making 
of  this  State." 

Mexican  workers  are  penetrating  also  into  other  sections 
of  the  country.  They  are  found  as  railroad-workers  in  several 
of  the  Middle  Western  States,  and  in  Colorado  and  Michigan  the 
sugar-beet  growers  employ  them  in  greal  numbers.  The 
Mexican  workers  do  not  all  stay  in  this  country.  Many  of  them 
come  up  from  Mexico  and  follow  the  harvests  north.  Then 
they  work  south  again  and  spend  their  wealth  in  easy  living  in 
Mexico  during  the  lasl  quarter  of  the  year.  This  invasion  of 
aliens  is  giving  rise  to  many  political,  social,  and  economic  prob- 
lems, says  Mr.  Breitigarn,  necessitating  the  American's  Learning 
something  Of  Mexican  psychology  and  character.  I  !e  fimiishe- 
a  brief  description  of  the  immigrants: 

'The  Mexican  farm-hands  now  invading  the  Southwest  come 
almost  entirely  from  thai  60  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Old 
Mexico   which    is    unmixed    Indian,   descended    from    the    A/.tecs, 
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Tolteos,  and  subject  races  of  the  country  who  were  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards  but  not  wiped  out.  The  term  of  Indian  is  a 
misnomer  as  applied  to  t  hem,  inasmuch  as  it  creates  the  impression 
that  they  resemble  the  North-American  redskin.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  people  had  a  rather  high  type  of  civilization,  and 
were  village-dwellers,  not  nomads.  Their  descendants — the  peo- 
ple who  go  to  make  up  the  major  part  of  the  population  of  Old 
Mexico  to-day — are  industrious  and  make  good  farm-workers. 

They  are  sentimental  and  romantic.  No  Mexican  peon 
trekking  up  into  the  Southwest  to  hunt  work  would  dream 
of  coming  without  his  "old  woman."  The  latter  seldom  has 
any  claim  to  good  looks,  but,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  brood  of 
offspring,  is  either  corpulent  as  a  medieval  friar  or  stringy  and 
lean,  yet  her  man  would  not  dream  of  moving  without  her. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  she  can  be  counted  on  to  find  food  for  him 
when  all  his  own  efforts  fail  has  something  to  do  with  that. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  family  ties  are  strongly  knit. 

Yoked  with  this  sentimental  quality  is  the  underlying  trait 
of  cruelty  handed  down  from  those  ancestors  who  practised 
human  sacrifice  to  their  gods.  The  same  trait  is  answerable 
for  much  that  goes  on  in  the  ubiquitous  revolutions  in  Old 
Mexico.  The  sentimental  and  the  cruel  find  their  expression  in 
the  thrumming  on  mandolin  or  guitar  of  some  haunting,  plaintive 
air.  while,  as  he  sings  with  half-closed  eyes,  the  Mexican  dreams 
of  just  where  he  will  plant  his  knife  in  his  pet  enemy. 

Because  of  this  quality  of  irresponsibility,  many  employers 
have  found  it  the  policy  of  wisdom  to  give  the  Mexican  a  personal 
interest  in  his  job  in  the  hope  of  keeping  him  at  it.  Thus  there 
are  in  the  Southwest  already  thousands  of  acres  of  cotton  planta- 
tions which  are  subrented  in  small  lots  to  Mexican  families,  and 
the  acreage  is  growing.  The  theory  is  that  this  will  give  the 
Mexican  a  feeling  of  independence  and  keep  him  on  the  job,  and 
indications  are  that  such  reasoning  is  correct. 

The  sublime  faith  or  colossal  indifference  that  up  to  now,  as  it 
is  widely  charged,  has  always  characterized  our  governmental 
agencies  in  their  attitude  toward  aliens  appears  to  have  been 
as  conspicuous  in  the  Southwest  as  in  every  other  section  of 
this  great  land.  Practically  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done 
to  assimilate  the  Mexicans  into  American  life.     "We  read: 

In  New  Mexico,  for  instance,  where  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation is  of  Mexican  descent,  having  given  the  State  its  present 
Governor,  the  president  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  legislature, 
and  other  government  officials,  many  of  the  public  schools  are 
conducted  in  Spanish.  And  when  the  Legislature  meets  at  Santa 
Fe  one  of  the  strangest  sights  to  be  seen  in  any  legislative  hall  in 
America  is  presented.  The  legislature  enacts  its  laws  bilingually, 
that  is,  so  many  of  the  legislators  in  the  lower  house  speak  only 
Spanish  that  discussions  are  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
interpreters.  Thus,  as  soon  as  .a  legislator  gains  his  feet,  one  of 
the  watchful  interpreters  takes  stand  by  his  side.  If  the  man 
speaks  in  English,  the  interpreter  puts  his  words  into  Spanish 
for  the  benefit  of  those  knowing  only  that  tongue,  and  vice  versa. 
All  laws  and  the  proclamations  of  the  Governor  are  written,  passed, 
and  put  on  the  books  in  both  languages. 

Nevertheless,  these  Spanish-speaking  citizens  are  loyal  to  the 
United  States.  Rev.  H.  A.  Bassett,  president  of  Albuquerque 
College,  an  institution  for  Mexican  youth,  is  quoted  on  this 
point.     He  says: 

Some  time  back,  when  there  was  all  that  talk  of  the  possi- 
bility that  Old  Mexico  might  try  to  reclaim  New  Mexico  and 
the  Southwest,  a  magazine  writer  hinted  strongly  that  the 
Spanish-speaking  rural  population  of  this  State  would  favor 
such  a  move.  I  can  deny  that  vigorously  out  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge.    These  people  are  glad  to  be  in  the  American  fold. 

Another  man  quoted  who  believes  in  the  possibility  of  making 
good  American  citizens  out  of  the  Mexicans  is  Rev.  Vernon  M. 
McCombs,  superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Latin-American 
Missions  in  Southern  California,      lie  told  Mr.  Breitigam: 

They  hold  fine  possibilities  of  citizenship,  being  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent, and  filled  with  racial  pride.  To  the  best  of  my  belief, 
there  isn't  a  Mexican  tramp  in  the  United  Slates.  But,  despite 
their  good  qualities,  they  are,  we  must  remember,  illiterate 
and  grossly  misinformed  about  the  United  States.  Accordingly, 
for  instance,  I.  W.  W.  agitators  find  it  comparatively  easy  to 
play  upon  their  ignorance  and  to  convince  them  the  United 
States  is  a  tyrannical  country.  We  must  remember  that  the 
only  government  of  which  they  have  any  knowledge  is  one  of 
license  and  misrule.  The  church  missions  working  among  the 
Mexicans  throughout  the  Southwest  are  striving  valiantly  to 
combat  this  sinister  propaganda,  but  the  Government  should 


recognize  the  necessity  for  such  efforts  and  tackle  the  problem 
on  a  big  scale.  The  economic  future  of  the  entire  Southwest 
depends  more  and  more  upon  the  Mexican  and,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  self-interest,  we  should  not  repeat  past  mistakes 
and  let  our  incoming  aliens  go  unassimilated. 


COMMENCEMENT   ADDRESSES   BY    SOME 

RECENT   GRADUATES   IN 

"AMERICANIZATION  " 

A  SHORT  TIME  AGO  an  "Americanization  Class  Com- 
mencement" was  held  at  the  High  School  of  Wilming- 
-  ton,  Delaware,  a  school  which  has  added  special  work 
for  aliens  to  its  course  of  study.  At  this  commencement  the 
pupils  who  had  completed  the  full  t(  rm's  work  were  awarded  cer- 
tificates and  carried  out  a  program  consisting,  in  part,  of  the 
singing  of  songs  of  America  and  of  their  homelands.  An  in- 
teresting feature  was  the  delivery  of  brief  speeches  in  English 
by  these  pupils  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  teachers,  such  as 
"My  Old  Country  and  America,"  "What  American  Citizen- 
ship Means  to  Me,"  "What  America  Does  for  Foreign-Born 
People,"  and  others.  These  speeches,  which  have  been  compiled 
and  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  "The  Service  Citizens  of 
Delaware,"  furnish  a  glimpse  of  the  general  spirit  and  point  of 
view  of  foreigners  beginning  to  be  acquainted  with  American 
life.  It  is  explained  that  in  planning  the  instruction  for  these 
aliens  it  was  not  expected  that  they  would  change  as  by  magic 
and  suddenly  become  something  mysteriously  different  from  what 
they  were.  Hence,  when  they  entered  the  school  "they  were  not 
instantly  stript  of  their  heritage  of  racial  pride,  traditions, 
customs,  folk-lore,  and  music."  Twenty-one  nationalities  were 
represented  in  all,  and  when  they  came  together  in  evening  classes, 
in  social  gatherings,  or  in  mass-meetings  every  racial  trait  was 
respected.  "They  danced  the  joyous  steps  of  the  old  homeland, 
they  wore  the  costumes  of  their  native  festivals,  they  sang  the 
songs  of  their  ancestral  hopes  and  fears,"  we  are  told.  Ap- 
parently this  method  of  training  has  been  effective,  from  an 
Americanization  standpoint,  for,  to  judge  by  the  sentiments  ex- 
prest  in  their  speeches,  these  students  are  all  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  as  good  American  citizens  as  many  a  native,  if  not  better. 
The  speeches  were  printed  exactly  as  they  were  submitted  to  the 
teachers,  it  is  explained,  and  while  a  little  lame  in  spelling  and 
construction  in  places,  they  are  probably  not  any  more  so  than 
the  composition  of  the  average  American  would  be  were  lie  to 
attempt  the  production  of  literature  in  a  foreign  language  after 
no  .more  preparation  than  these  people  had  had.  We  reproduce 
several  of  the  speeches  herewith,  beginning  with  that  of  Mike 
Mallas,  representing  the  Greek  pupils,  who  likes  America  be- 
cause "Everybody  is  polite  and  respectful"  to  him.  Mr. 
Mallas  said: 

I  come  from  Greece.  My  country  is  a  old  country.  Thou- 
sands years  ago  my  country  .made  beautiful  building.  Now 
people  come  from  many  lands  to  see  my  city  Athens.  My 
country  Greece  was  one  time  the  greatest  democracy  in  the 
world. 

For  4.">0  years  the  Turks  ruled  my  country.  The  Greek  people 
then  suffered  much.  They  could  not  learn.  Tf  they  wanted  to 
read  and  write  they  had  to  go  to  school  in  hiding  places.  The 
Turks  do  many  other  bad  things  to  my  people. 

In  1X21  the  Creek  people  made  a  revolution  against  Turkey. 
After  seven  years  war  they  were  a  free  nation.  The  people  made 
schools  and  universities  again  and  they  were  happy. 

Many  of  our  Greek  people  have  come  to  America.  They  came 
because  everybody  speak  good  things  for  America.  They  say 
"every  man  is  free;  there  is  plenty  of  work  and  chance  for  the 
poor  people." 

I  have  worked  in  same  place  more  than  three  years.  Every- 
body is  polite  and  respectful  tonne.  In  school  the  teachers  and 
the  American  people  are  friends  to  me.  I  have  taken  out  my 
first  papers  and  want  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  good  America. 

Long  live  the  American  people!  Long  live  the  glorious 
President  Wilson! 

Antoni  Kolodziej,  a  Polish  pupil,  stated  that  the  Poles  want 
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and  Common  Sense 


SAID  Benjamin  Franklin,  "It  is  easier  to 
build  two  chimneys  than  to  get  fuel  for 
one. ,!  If  the  wise  old  philosopher  were  alive 
today,  he  might  say  "Better  a  hundred  dol  - 
lars  for  paint  than  a  thousand  for  repairs  to 
your  home."  And  he  would  be  talking  com- 
mon sense  in  plain  terms.  For  paint  and  var- 
nish are  liquid  common  sense. 


The  more  quality  you  buy,  the  less  you'll 
spend  for  paint  and  varnish  in  the  long  run, 
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ways will  be.  Since  1835,  the  Masury  house 
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be  made  or  not  at  all." 


Scud  us  your  name  and  address,  with  25  cents 
stamps,  to  pay  packing  and  postage,  and  we'll 
mail  our  fine  book  The  Partnership  of  Paint."  It 
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to  do  their  part  to  make  this  a  great  country  because  "We  would 
like  to  show  we  appreciate."     His  remarks  were  as  follows: 

Poland  is  a  fine  country,  but  it  has  had  much  trouble  for  many 
years.  We  could  not  have  our  own  Government  like  the  United 
States.  The  kings  of  three  other  nations  ruled  our  people. 
Those  people  did  not  like  our  people.  They  would  not  let  Poland 
be  free. 

Now  the  Peace  Conference  has  given  Poland  back  to  us,  and 
we  hope  we  will  have  our  country  free  like  United  States.  United 
States  help  us  to  get  our  country.  If  America  don't  help  in  this 
war,  the  Germans  come  here  and  take  our  country  and  this 
country  too. 

Years  and  years  ago,  when  America  was  fighting  to  be  free, 
two  Polish  leaders,  Pulaski  and  Kosciuzko,  came  to  this  country 
and  helped  you  to  fight.  Now  your  country  helps  Poland. 
Now  when  Poland  will  be  free,  and  America  help  us  again,  we 
would  like  to  show  we  appreciate. 

Our  Polish  people  want  to  stay  in  America.  We  buy  our 
homes  here  and  try  to  make  a  good  clean  city.  In  the  night 
schools  are  very7  many  Polish  men  and  women  who  learn  how  to 
speak  the  American  language,  because  we  want  to  do  our  part 
to  make  United  States  a  rich  and  free  country. 

A  Russian,  Jacob  Hnatow,  tells  of  a  Russian  of  his  acquain- 
tance who  found  that  America  "was  sweet  to  him,  and  the 
longer  he  stayed  the  sweeter  and  sweeter  it  was."     Said  Hnatow: 

America  stands  for  everything  that  is  noble  and  good,  America 
stands  for  Freedom  and  protection. 

The  Russian  people  know  that  they  begin  to  enjoy  these 
rights  and  liberties  when  they  step  off  the  ship  which  brings 
them  from  the  "old  country"  to  this  beautiful  America. 

One  of  our  Russian  men  told  us  about  the  first  time  that  he 
stept  on  the  soil  of  America  The  land  was  sweet  to  him.  He 
said  the  longer  he  stayed,  the  sweeter  and  sweeter  it  was. 

The  Russian  people  find  America  to  be  a  good  country.  The 
Russian  Government  would  not  give  us  plenty  of  liberty.  Many 
people  come  to  America  to  stay  only  a  little  while.  When  they 
came  here,  they  found  a  good  country,  better  than  Russia,  good 
work,  more  money,  and  more  liberty.  Then  they  did  not  want 
to  go  back  to  the  "old  country."  They  wanted  to  stay  here  and 
they  did. 

Since  the  war  is  over  we  want  to  hear  from  our  people;  our 
fathers,  or  mothers,  or  brothers,  or  sisters.  The  Red  Cross  has 
tried  to  help  us.  They  have  sent  letters  to  Russia  for  us.  We 
are  waiting  every  day  to  get  an  answer  to  our  letters.  We 
would  like  to  see  our  people.  We  would  like  to  know  if  they 
are  alive  and  well.     If  they  are  happy,  then  we  will  be  happy  too. 

We  would  like  to  see  Russia  a  republic  like  the  United  States. 
We  want  our  people  to  enjoy  liberty  and  freedom.  The  Russian 
people  are  trusting  that  the  American  people  Avill  help  them  to 
gain  liberty  and  freedom.  We  would  like  Russia  to  be  as 
America  is:  "One  nation  indivisible,  with  libertv  and  justice 
for  all." 

The  Ukrainian  pupils  were  represented  by  Harry  Kosowski, 
who  speaks  of  the  befuddlement  of  the  immigrant  upon  first 
reaching  these  shores.  "No  wonder  we  were,  for  America, 
dead,"  he  says,  being  ignorant  of  everything  here.  Here  is 
Mr.  Kosowski's  speech: 

Very  limited  numbers  of  you  Americans  know  what  it  means 
to  be  an  immigrant.  Even  if  some  of  the  Americans  emigrate"  to 
other  countries  they  usually  go  there  on  some  kind  of  business. 
But  we  came  here  to  the  United  States  to  better  our  existence; 
to  avoid  the  undesirable  consequences  which  arise  from  politics; 
or  even  (as  Armenians)  to  seek  religious  freedom. 

Upon  arrival  in  the  United  States  we  found  everything  strange 
to  us;  strange  people,  strange  customs,  and  strange  language. 
Xo  wonder,  then,  that  Ave  were  for  America,  at  that  time,  may 
I  say,  dead,  because  we  did  not  understand  American  language 
and  did  not  know  their  customs.  We  had  to  remain  so  until 
we  learned  all  this.  It  was  very  hard  for  us  to  learn  American 
customs  and  the  English  language,  because  we  had  nobody  to 
learn  it  from.  Americans  that  could  teach  us  all  never  thought 
about  it  until  the  time  of  the  world-war;  Let  us  take  the  matter 
as  a  whole,  all  the  foreigners  showed  themselves  loyal  to  this 
country.  But  in  some  cases,  as  for  instances  in  recruiting  army, 
one  could  without  difficulty  notice  very  great  un-American 
foreign  elements.  Every  nation  of  the  world,  in  times  when 
unit}'  and  patriotism  are  needed,  can  not  tolerate  very  much  the 
foreigners.  That  is  why  the  American  nation  tried  to  Amer- 
icanize the  foreign  element. 

One  of  these  ways  to  Americanize  the  foreigners  is  the  Amer- 
icanization night  schools.     Thanks  to  the  State  government  that 


is  willing  to  spend  so  much  money  for  that  purpose,  and  thanks 
to  the  hard  and  uninterrupted  labors  of  our  teachers.  The 
state  should  be  credited  with  a  great  success  in  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  foreigners. 

How  and  what  we  are  taught  in  the  schools  I  will  not  mention 
in  this  place,  because  it  would  take  too  much  of  our  time,  but 
that  positively  enlightenment  spreads  from  them  let  it  be  proven 
through  myself.  Suppose  some  one  had  told  me  just  a  year  ago 
to  speak  to  such  a  big  audience,  and  to  speak  in  English,  I  would 
have  had  a  pretty  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  one  was  try- 
ing to  make  a  fool  of  me.  But  to-day  after  two  years  in  night 
school  I  can  solve  this  problem  to  such  an  extent  in  front  of  this 
audience  that  every  one,  I  think,  can  understand  me.  With  a 
great  tensity  I  am  waiting  for  the  time  when  I  can  take  my 
second  American  naturalization  papers,  and  I  will  be  very  proud 
of  the  moment  when  I  can  say:  "I  am  a  citizen  of  the  great 
American  nation." 

Salvatore  Muzzi  takes  great  interest  in  the  night  school  and 
says  it  "is  the  best  thing  in  this  life."     Muzzi  spoke  as  follows: 

I  am  here  this  evening  to  explain  a  few  words  for  the  good  of 
this  night  school.  This  school  is  the  best  thing  in  this  life. 
Without  a  school  the  people  can't  be  educated  and  polite.  The 
school  is  necessary  to  all  the  foreigners  who  land  in  this  country, 
to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  English. 

The  State  pays  to  keep  this  night  school  for  us  to  learn  the  law 
and  the  history  of  this  great  country  and  to  become  American 
citizens.  We  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  across  the 
ocean  to  this  country  to  find  a  good  living  and  freedom.  After 
we  come  here  we  live  among  our  own  people;  this  is  the  reason 
we  can't  speak  English  well.  We  should  live  with  American 
people  to  learn  to  speak  English. 

I  have  been  here  for  ten  years  and  I  can  not  speak  English 
well,  because  I  live  with  Italians  all  the  time,  and  we  all  speak 
in  Italian.  I  can  speak  English  now,  since  the  night  school 
has  been  open.     I  have  not  lost  one  single  night  in  the  school. 

I  like  school  very  much.  I  will  not  have  to  ask  some  one  else 
to  write  for  me,  to  let  him  know  my  affairs,  when  I  can  do  it 
myself.  Another  way  to  learn  to  speak  is  to  join  an  American 
club,  so  we  can  learn  to  play  the  American  games  with  them 
and  have  a  good  time  and  make  ourselves  at  home  without  going 
back  to  the  old  country.  We  know  that  after  we  reach  home 
again  we  do  not  feel  like  staying  there,  and  want  to  come  back 
here  again.  With  the  money  we  spend  for  the  trip,  we  could  buy 
a  house  and  make  Delaware  a  home  for  us  and  our  family,  and 
live  under  the  American  flag.  That  is  the  flag  that  protects  us 
from  every  kind  of  troubles. 

Everything  in  America  was  so  new  and  strange  that  Peter 
Stathis  wanted  to  go  right  back  to  Greece.  "But  soon  some- 
thing changed  my  mind,"  he  said.     Here  is  his  speech: 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me  for  my  English,  for  English 
language  is  not  my  native  tongue,  therefore  you  shouldn't  expect 
anything  better. 

I  prefer  to  live  in  America  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Many  of  you  are  wondering  why.  Well,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you.  The  emegrant  has  many  things  to  face  upon  his  arrival 
on  this  side.  I  am  going  to  take  for  instance  myself.  Eight 
years  ago  I  emigrated  from  Greece  to  the  United  States.  Upon 
my  arrival  here,  I  found  everything  strange;  people,  language, 
the  ways  of  living  in  general  were  different  than  the  surroundings 
I  had  just  left  behind  me. 

At  first  I  was  discouraged  and  wanted  to  go  back,  but  soon  some- 
thing changed  my  mind.  I  came  in  contact  with  an  American 
family  down  in  brooklyn  where  was  living  and  they  showed  me 
all  their  good  will  and  hospitality  as  a  stranger.  They  advised 
me  for  the  best  and  then  found  a  job  and  started  to  work.  Since 
then,  I  have  been  acquainted  with  many  Americans  who  were 
ready  to  advise  me  for  the  best  and  to  help  me.  American  people 
have  no  distinction  of  classes  as  they  have  in  Europe,  that  is 
why  every  imigrant  ought  to  be  thankful  to  this  country  and 
show  how  loyalty  wherever  it  is  need  it. 

In  Europe  you  know  the  rich  people  care  little  or  not  at  all 
for  the  poor.  The  educated  people  pay  no  attention  to  the  un- 
educated, while  here  are  everybody  the  same. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  U.  S.  and  Germany,  I  was 
asked  in  my  questionarary  if  I  prefer  to  go  and  fight  in  Greece 
or  fight  for  Uncle  Sam;  I  answered  I  would  fight  for  Uncle  Sam. 
Why  not?  Every  man  who  makes  a  desent  living  in  country 
like  this  worthed  while  to  fight  for.  so  I  did,  went  and  done  my 
best  as  every  other  real  American  have  done.  There  I  met 
many  boys  from  colleges,  boys  of  rich  familyes,  but  there  were 
no  difference  between  me  and  them.  We  were  talking  together, 
play  together. 

It  would  not  have  been  the  same  over  in  Europe.     I  know 
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BARRETT  Everlastic  Roofings  possess  all  the  elements  of 
roof  economy.      They  are  low  in   first  cost,   easy  to  lay, 
thoroughly  weather-proof  and  wonderfully  durable. 

And  back  of  them,  as  a  pledge  of  dependability,  stands  The 
Barrett  Company's  sixty  years  of  leadership  in  the  manufacture  of 
roofing  materials. 

For  steep-roofed  factory  buildings  and  similar  structures  the 
two  styles  of  Everlastic  Roofing  in  roll  form,  give  maximum  ser- 
vice at  minimum  cost.  One  is  a  plain-surfaced  '  rubber''  roofing 
— the  other  is  surfaced  with  genuine  red  or  green  crushed  slate. 

Everlastic  Roofings  are  made  also  in  individual  and  strip  shingles, 
suitable  for  the  finest  residences.  Both  styles  of  the  shingles  are 
surfaced  with  real  crushed  slate  in  permanent,  harmonious  shades 
of  red  or  green.      All  four  styles  are  briefly  described  below. 

Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing 

This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  roofings.  It  is  tough,  pliable,  elastic,  durable  and 
very  low  in  price.  It  is  easy  to  lay;  no  skilled  labor  required.  Nails  and  cement 
included  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  beautiful  and  enduring  roll  roofing  made.  Surfaced  with  crushed  slate 
in  art-shades  of  red  or  green.  Very  durable;  requires  no  painting.  Nails  and  cement 
included. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

(Four  Shingles  in  One)- — The  newest  thing  in  roofing.  Tough,  elastic  and  durable. 
Made  of  high-grade  waterproofing  materials  and  surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  art- 
shades  of  red  or  green.  When  laid  they  look  exactly  like  individual  shingles  and  make 
a  loof  worthy  of  the  finest  buildings.  Weather-  and  fire-resisting  to  a  high  degree. 
Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Same  material  and  art-finish  (red  or  green)  as  the  Multi-Shingles,  but  made  in 
individual  shingles;  size,  8  x  12%  inches.  A  finished  roof  of  Everlastic  Single  Shingles 
is  far  more  beautiful  than  an  ordinary  shingle  roof,  and  costs  less  per  year  of  service. 

Illustrated  booklets,  describing  the  four  styles  of  E-verlastic,  sent  free  on  request. 
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as  you  all  know.     Thai  is  why  1  preffer  to  live  in  America  rather 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.      So  help  me  God. 

The  sentiments  exprest  by  all  these  incipient  Americans  seem 
to  square  fairly  well  with  the  principles  of  good  Americanism, 
but  sometimes  a  foreigner  appears  to  get  his  ideals  slightly 
twisted.  Not  long  ago  a  man  wrote  The  Literary  Digest, 
asking  aid  in  securing  his  citizen's  papers.  Apparently  he  is 
something  of  a  leader  among  his  countrymen,  for  he  said  he  is  the 
president  of  a  society  whose  members  he  is  trying  hard  to  induce 
to  become  American  citizens,  and  he  suggested  that  if  the  proper 
assistance  were  rendered  him  in  his  own  efforts  to  become  a 
citizen,  he  would  "promise  to  you  fifteen  vote  to  any  party  you 
want  be  cosa  all  (members)  listen  what  I  told  them!" 


A  GUIDE,  BOTH  SPIRITUAL  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL, IS  THIS  MISSOURI  PRIEST 


Y 


"OU'VE  GOT  TO  HAND  IT  TO  FATHER  MOENIG. 
He  has  made  these  hill-farmers  prosperous."  So  a 
practical-minded  observer  testified  of  one  side  of  the 
work  done  by  the  man  who  is  priest,  farmer,  banker,  doctor, 
and  community-builder  of  the  little  village  of  New  Hamburg, 
Missouri,  and  the  community  round  about,  where  live  130 
families  of  farmers,  all  but  one  man  members  of  Father  Moenig's 
church.  These  people  look  to  their  priest  "not  only  for  spiritual 
guidance,  but  for  worldly  guidance,  too,"  and  he  helps  them  to 
love  their  farms  both  by  his  practical  every-day  precepts  and 
by  his  Sunday  sermons  as  well.  Writing  in  The  Country  Gen- 
tleman (Philadelphia),  A.  B.  Macdonald  quotes  one  of  Father 
Moenig's  counsels: 

"Your  farm  is  a  sacred  thing.  Our  Lord  gave  us  the  land  to 
hold  in  trust  for  those  who  will  come  after  we  are  dead  and  gone. 
We  must  not  let  the  good  soil  from  the  hillsides  wash  away.  We 
must  not  let  our  farms  run  down,  we  must  not  waste  the  land, 
but  we  must  hand  it  down  to  posterity  better  and  more  fertile 
than  when  we  received  it." 

When  a  young  man  Father  Moenig  served  in  the  German 
Army,  and  ran  away  to  this  country  after  slapping  an  officer  in 
the  face.  He  was  born  in  a  city,  and  knew  nothing  about 
farming  until  he  went  to  New  Hamburg,  where,  by  the  way,  the 
ancestors  of  nearly  all  the  people  came  from  one  village  in 
Alsace.  Eighteen  years  ago  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
parishioners,  because  they  began  to  move  to  newly  drained 
swamp-land,  where  the  soil  was  much  better.  Father  Moenig 
brought  an  agricultural  expert  from  the  State  college  to  look 
things  over,  and  after  the  first  lesson  in  crop  rotation,  which 
he  said  "was  an  eye-opener,"  he  began  to  study  agriculture. 
As  Mr.  Macdonald  tells  us: 

He  soon  saw  that  the  hills  of  his  parish  were  good  for  dairying, 
but  his  parishioners  knew  nothing  of  that,  and  there  was  not 
in  all  the  parish  a  pure-bred  animal.  Father  Moenig  preached 
a  sermon  about  dairying  and  how  it  might  make  their  farms 
far  more  productive  than  they  were.  In  that  sermon  he  told 
them  he  was  going  to  Wisconsin  to  study  the  dairy  business,  and 
invited  all  who  would  to  go  with  him.  He  took  twelve  of  his 
best  farmers  to  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  and  they  visited  differ- 
ent dairy  farms.  He  bought  seven  pure-bred  Guernsey  cows  and 
a  pure-bred  bull  and  shipped  them  to  New  Hamburg,  and  gave 
them  out  among  the  farmers. 

Father  Moenig  went  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  with  his  own 
money  bought  for  $19,000  the  entire  herd  of  eighty-five  pure-bred 
Guernseys  of  Henry  Bell  &  Son,  and  brought  the  cattle  to  New 
Hamburg  and  parceled  them  out  among  his  parishioners,  taking 
their  notes  for  the  cows.  He  paid  $1,500  for  the  herd  bull.  King 
Lewis,  which  has  since  taken  ribbons  at  State  fairs  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  Tennessee.  More  than  one  hundred  of  his  pure-bred 
progeny  are  owned  by  farmers  in  New  Hamburg;  there  are 
hundreds  more  of  grade  cows  in  the  parish. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  visit  Father  Moenig  had  just 
made  big  tin  signs  which  read  "Pure-Bred  Guernseys  and  Big- 
Type  Poland-China  Hogs."  Every  member  of  the  Guernsey  and 
Poland-China  Association  was  to  have  one  to  put  on  his  fence, 
to  give  him  more  pride  in  the  pure-hred  business,  and  they  plan 


to  have  a  big  Guernsey  show  next  August.  A  cream  station  was 
established  in  New  Hamburg  through  Father  Moenig's  influence, 
and  supercream  to  the  amount  of  $14,000  was  sold  through  the 
receiving-station  last  year.  The  priest  gives  weekly  talks  to  the 
boys  of  the  community.  He  started  reading  Henry  Wallace's 
clover  book  to  them  ten  years  ago,  and  he  told  Mr.  Macdonald: 

"Since  then  the  boys  and  I  have  gone  through  many  subjects 
together.  I  have  taken  them  through  courses  on  bees,  lime, 
soil-washing,  and  crop-rotation.  Oh,  they  have  been  through 
many  things  in  ten  years.  Since  then  many  of  my  boys  have  grown 
up  to  be  farmers  and  are  practising  the  things  we  learned  to- 
gether in  our  Thursday-night  readings  and  talks.  I  always  try 
to  make  the  subject  interesting,  so  as  to  hold  their  attention 
and  make  them  want  to  come.  When  a  boy  is  plowing  he 
will  think  of  that  and  it  will  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  Just 
now  we  are  on  electricity." 

Father  Moenig  found  that  the  soil  of  his  community  was 
excellent  for  peach-growing,  so  he  got  the  county  farm  agent, 
A.  I.  Foard,  to  organize  a  boys'  peach  club,  and  five  hundred 
trees  were  to  be  set  out  this  spring,  and  an  "official  sprayer" 
appointed  for  all  the  orchards.  "You  come  here  five  years 
from  now  and  you'll  see  a  peach  orchard  on  every  hillside,"  the 
priest  said.  The  writer  learned  how  much  the  people  depend 
on  Father  Moenig  from  the  man  who  drove  him  into  New 
Hamburg.     He  remarked: 

"I  don't  believe  a  woman  would  put  a  settin'  of  eggs  under  a 
hen  without  asking  Father  Moenig's  advice  about  it  first.  He 
tells  them  what  to  plant,  and  when  to  plant,  and  when  to  harvest; 
he  goes  to  Wisconsin  and  buys  cattle  for  them ;  he  tells  them  what 
kind  of  chickens  to  keep;  he  markets  their  products  for  them; 
he  teaches  their  children;  marries  'em,  baptizes  'em,  and,  by 
gorry" — the  driver  turned  and  looked  into  my  face,  and  gave  me 
a  poke  with  his  elbow,  the  better  to  emphasize  what  he  was 
going  to  say — "he  brings  a  lot  of  'em  into  the  world!"  He 
paused  there  to  let  that  statement  sink  in. 

"He  isn't  a  doctor,  too,  is  he?"  I  inquired. 

"Yes,  sir,  he's  a  doctor,  too,  as  well  as  a  banker  and  expert 
farmer.  Lots  of  'em  won't  have  any  one  else  when  they're  sick. 
And  they  say  he's  a  good  doctor,  too.  When  the  smallpox 
come  through  all  this  country  a  few  years  ago  he  preached  a 
sermon  about  it,  and  told  them  they  all  must  be  vaccinated,  and 
he  gathered  them  all  together  and  vaccinated  them,  and  the 
consequence  was  they  didn't  have  the  smallpox  in  these  hills, 
but  they  had  it  all  round  here.  Yes,  sir,  he  doctors  'em,  nurses 
'em,  takes  care  of  'em  in  health  and  sickness,  and  when  they  are 
going  to  die  he  gets  them  ready  for  that,  and  buries  their  bodies 
in  the  ancient  graveyard  back  of  the  church,  and  sees  to  it  that 
their  souls  get  safe  off  to  heaven." 

The  driver  fished  up  a  plug  of  tobacco,  bit  off  a  big  chew,  gave 
it  a  few  munches,  stowed  it  into  his  cheek,  and  went  on:  "Whether 
you're  a  Catholic  or  not,  you've  got  to  hand  it  to  Father 
Moenig.     He  has  made  these  hill-farmers  prosperous." 

The  priest  has  a  church  that  many  a  pastor  must  long  for.  It 
has  not  had  a  debt  for  fifteen  years,  and  he  never  has  to  think 
about  money;  when  it  is  needed  it  comes  in.  He  has  persuaded 
and  helped  a  friend  "to  be  priest,  pedagog,  and  physician,  all  in 
one,  to  his  people,"  and  now  his  fellow  pastor  "is  enraptured 
with  his  work,  and  his  people  love  him,  and  his  church  is  crowded 
at  Sunday  worship."     Of  his  own  people  he  said: 

That  worship  in  the  church,  that  wonderful  music,  that  intense 
spirit  of  devotion — all  that  is  only  the  expression  before  God 
of  what  we  have  all  been  feeling  and  living  all  through  the  week 
in  our  daily  work  in  the  barns  and  fields  and  in  our  homes.  The 
great  sermons  are  preached  to  us  by  the  living  and  growing 
things  all  about  us,  and  we  gather  there  on  Sunday,  in  the 
presence  of  our  Lord,  just  to  commune  with  him  for  a  little 
while,  and  get  closer  to  him,  and  to  thank  him  for  his  goodness 
and  love  and  tender  mercy. 

As  Mr.  Macdonald  was  leaving,  he  turned  a  corner  in  the 
road,  and  looked  back  to  the  village,  with  Father  Moenig's  big 
stone  church,  and  his  two  schools,  and  his  bank,  and  his  pure- 
bred Guernsey  milk-cows,  and  his  orchestra,  and  his  experiment 
farm.     He  concludes: 

"The  good  priest  was  standing  yet  in  his  gate,  in  the  twilight, 
listening,  and  from  the  church  tower  above  him, 

'  Softly  the  Angelus  sounded,  and  over  the  roofs  of  the  village 
Columns  of  pale-blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of  incense  ascending. 
Rose  from  a  hundred  hearths,  the  homes  of  peace  and  contentment.'  " 
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the  Universal  RawMaterial 

STRENGTH 


Diminishing  ores,  depleted  forests,  the  steadily 
decreasing  supply  and  increasing  cost  of  old 
raw  materials  prove  the  need  for  Diamond 
Fibre — the  universal  raw  material.  The  day 
of  harnessing  Nature's  creatures  to  man's 
needs  has  given  way  to  better  servants — the 
creations  of  man's  own  inventive  genius. 
C.  Diamond  Fibre  combines  in  an  unusual 
degree  the  better  qualities  of  old  materials: 
great  strength — compressive,  tensile,  shearing, 
and  dielectric;  machinability;  attractive 
appearance,  and  economy.  It  is  tougher  than 
horn,  hard  as  iron,  yet  lighter  than  aluminum. 
C.  There  is  a  place  in  your  manufacturing 
problem  where  Diamond  Fibre  can  improve 
your  product  and  decrease  your  production 
costs.  Tell  us  your  problem  and  let  us  co- 
operate. Write  for  our  booklet  "Diamond 
Fibre  and  Its  Uses." 


Diamond  State  Ftbi-e  Qx 

Bridgeport,  Penna. 

//ear  Philadelphia 

In  Canada:   Diamond  State  Fibre  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

In  England:   Diamond  Fibre  Company,  Ltd.,  London 


A  FEW  USES  OF  DIAMOND  FIBRE 

Electrical  Insulation:  Machined  Parts — 
Wheels,  Knobs,  Bushings,  Washers,  Discs. 
Handles,  etc.;  Gears  and  Pulleys;  Packings; 
Trucks;  Boxes;  Barrels;  Trunks;  Waste 
Baskets;  Buttons;  Combs;  Toys,  etc. 

Furnished  in  sheets,  rods,  lubes. 

and  machined  parts  ol  every 

description. 


in 
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At  supply  houses 
everywhere 

Jenkins  Valves  are  obtainable  in  every  locality 
where  valves  are  used.  Their  distribution  is  nation 
wide  and  world  wide. 

The  man  behind  the  counter  is  as  anxious  to  show 
the  Jenkins  "Diamond  Mark"  on  the  valves  he 
carries  as  the  experienced  engineer  is  to  make  sure 
that  it  appears  on  the  valves  he  buys.  Your 
supply  man  is  glad  to  sell  genuine  Jenkins  Valves 
because  he  can  do  so  with  confidence  in  their 
satisfactory  performance. 

The  man  who  knows  valves  and  valve  requirements 
installs  "Jenkins".  He  has  seen  them  in  service, 
as  reliable  and  free  from  trouble  after  years  of  use 
as  on  the  day  of  their  installation. 

The  dependability  and  longevity  of  Jenkins  Valves  are  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  each  valve  in  every  type  is  made  for 
the  maximum  service,  not  merely  for  the  average. 

In  addition  to  valves  of  brass,  iron  and  steel  in  types  and 
sizes  for  all  requirements  of  power  plant,  plumbing,  and  heat- 
ing service,  the  Jenkins  line  includes  sheet  packing,  pump 
valves,  valve  discs,  gaskets,  rings,  other  mechanical  rubber 
goods,  and  Compressed  Asbestos  Jointing. 

Engineers,  Architects,  Contractors,  Plumbers,  Steam- 
fitters  and  Building  Owners  are  invited  to  write  for 
literature  on  Jenkins  Valves  for  the  service  in  which 
they  are  interested.  Home  Builders  and  Owners  will 
find  our  booklets  on  Heating  and  Plumbing  Valves 
interesting  and  descriptive  and  should  send  for  them. 

JENKINS  BROS. 


80  White  Street 

524  Atlantic  Avenue      ... 

133  No.  Seventh  Street     - 

646  Washington  Boulevard  - 

San  Francisco  St.  Louis 


Washington 


Havana 


New  York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


JENKINS  BROS.   Limited 


103  St.  Remi  Street 

6  Great  Queen  Street,  Kingsway,  W.  C.  2 


Montreal,  Canada 
London,  England 

Agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  world 


A  genuine  Jenkins  Valve  is  known  by  the  name  and 
Jenkins  "Diamond  Mark"  which  is  cast  on  the  body. 
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Since  1864 


HAMBURG,  ONCE  THE  GREATEST  GERMAN 
PORT,  NOW  A  TRIBUTARY  OF  THE  ALLIES 

SOME  GERMANS  may  still  be  in  the  dark  as  to  who  won 
the  war,  but  this  doesn't  apply  to  the  people  of  Hamburg, 
we  are  told.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  their  city 
to-day  and  contrast  its  present  state  with  what  it  was  before  the 
war,  to  have  it  borne  in  on  them  who  was  defeated,  and  also 
what  that  defeat  has  cost.  Six  years  ago  Hamburg  was  the 
third  greatest  port  in  the  world,  and  the  center  of  something 
like  half  of  the  5,000,000  tons  of  the  ocean-going  vessels  of 
Germany.  It  was  the  home  port  of  a  multitude  of  giant  liners, 
among  them  the  Vaterland  and  the  Imperalor,  owned  by  the 
Hamburg-American  Line  and  the  greatest  boats  ever  built. 
To-day  no  boat  over  1,500  tons  remains,  it  is  said,  and  only  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  former  vessels  between  1,000  and  1,500.  The 
great  offices  of  the  German-American  Line  with  their  ambitious 
inscription,  "  Mein  Feld  ist  die  Welt,"  no  longer  buzz  with 
activity.  "They  are  almost  as  quiet  as  a  graveyard,"  says  A. 
G.  Gardiner,  former  editor  of  the  London  Daily  News,  writing 
in  the  New  York  World.  He  states  that  when  he  asked  one  of 
the  directors  what  their  business  consisted  of  now,  the  latter 
told  him  sadly  that  they  were  the  agents  for  various  English 
and  American  lines.  They  have  begun  the  building  of  ships 
once  more,  but  not  for  themselves.  The  leviathan  Bismarck, 
begun  before  the  war,  is  almost  completed,  but  it  will  go  to  the 
Allies.  By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  the  Allies  claim  200,000 
tons  of  new  construction  each  year  for  ten  years.  Says  Mr. 
Gardiner: 

But  it  is  only  when  one  gets  out  to  the  harbor  that  one  fully 
realizes  the  measure  of  the  disaster  that  the  war  has  brought  to 
this  great  port  in  common  with  its  neighbor,  Bremen.  I  paid  a 
visit  to  it  recently  in  company  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
American  Relief  Mission  here.  This  mission  has  its  distributive 
headquarters  at  Hamburg.  It  warehouses  its  stores  in  the 
sheds  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  dispatches  them 
thence  all  over  Central  Europe. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  stagnation  on  a  vaster  scale 
than  that  which  the  docks  present.  From  the  Vulcan  Ship- 
building Works  there  came  the  sound  of  hammers;  but  there 
was  no  other  symptom  of  life.  For  miles  and  miles  one  may 
walk  along  wharves  which  are  a  solitude,  by  great  warehouses 
that  are  closed,  and  by  docks  that  are  empty.  Here  and  there 
a  little  activity  was  seen,  but  it  was  so  trivial  in  the  general 
quietude  that  it  only  seemed  to  intensify  the  universal  stagnation. 
Only  one  considerable  vessel  was  visible,  the  Princess  Victoria 
Luise,  built  in  the  heyday  of  ocean  racing  exclusively  for  passen- 
ger traffic  and  now  hitched  to  one  of  the  wharves,  apparently  not 
worth  taking  away  and  fit  only  for  the  ship-breaker.  Here  and 
there  was  a  reminiscence  of  the  war — a  derelict  submarine  and  a 
nearly  completed  battle-cruiser,  lying  like  a  forlorn  and  rusting 
memorial  of  the  vanished  navy.  Many  of  the  docks  were 
thronged  with  towboats  that  looked  as  tho  they  had  been  for- 
gotten for  years.  It  was  all  like  a  great  city  that  had  been 
plague-stricken  and  deserted. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  told  that  the  people  of  Hamburg  do  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  abyss  of  despair.  The  city  has  little  of  the 
depression  and  anxiety  found  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Gardiner  explains 
this  situation  on  the  theory  that  things  have  touched  bottom 
and  the  reaction  has  set  in.  "The  funeral  is  over  and  the 
mourners  are  preparing  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,"  he  says, 
and  continues: 

Moreover,  Hamburg  knows  that  whatever  happens  it  must 
remain  the  great  port  of  entry  for  Central  Europe.  Even  Czecho- 
slovakia must  get  its  supplies  from  abroad  through  this  gateway. 
It  is  insisting  on  having  a  corner  of  the  port  for  its  own,  but  even 
so  its  trade  will  bring  grist  as  of  old  to  the  Hamburg  mill.  And 
already  the  tide  of  business  is  coming  back.  It  is  not  yet  very 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  I  have  indicated,  but  the  Ham- 
burgers point  gleefully  to  the  English  and  American  lines  thai 
are  beginning  to  run  services  to  the  port  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  "I  am  sending  off  a  full  cargo  to  Belfast  to-night,"  said 
a  ship-broker  to  me,  "and  I've  enough  cargo  left  over  to  (ill  an- 
other ship."  He  himself.— an  Englishman,  by  the  way,  of  long 
residence  in  Hamburg-  bad  had  all  his  ships  seized  during  tho 
war,  but  he  is  beginning  again  as  the  agent  of  foreign  lines  and 
is  full  of  confidence  as  to  the  future  of   the  city.     The  great 
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potash  trade  with  North  America,  one  of  the  chief  export  busi- 
nesses of  Hamburg,  has  been  resumed,  and  the  sugar  exports  will 
soon  begin  again.  One  shipper  told  me  that  he  used  to  send 
as  much  as  1,200  tons  of  sugar  to  the  Bristol  Channel  alone  in  a 
single  week,  and  he  looked  to  recover  that  business  in  the  near 
future. 

Meanwhile,  a  multitude  of  new  shipping  agencies  are  being 
started,  and  a,  great  deal  of  American  and  neutral  enterprise  is 
being  turned  to  the  exploitation  of  the  potentialities  of  the  por{. 
I  found  in  English  circles  a  good  deal  of  regret  that.  English 
capital  shows  little  disposition  to  join  in  the  scramble  for  whal 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  rich  field  for  the  adventurer.  It  is  a  held 
that  can  not  be  effectively  occupied  by  the  Germans  again  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  With  their  enormous  internal  and  ex- 
ternal debts  they  will  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  the  foreigner.  They  will  not  own  the  shipping  that  comes 
and  goes  from  Hamburg  for  many  a  long  year,  but  the  iransport 
trade  will  return,  and  tho  it  is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms  and 
the  first  cut  at  the  profits  will  go  to  the  foreign  shipowners,  then- 
will  be  work  and  wages  for  the  people  and  a  not  inconsiderable 
margin  for  the  trading  community. 

It  is  the  great  princes  of  Hamburg  who  have  gone  under.  In 
a  very  real  sense  Hamburg  has  passed  out  of  German  hands  into 
foreign  hands.  It  will  be  the  tributary  of  alien  capital;  but  its 
industry  will  be  restored,  and  though  there  will  be  no  place  for 
the  great  captains,  the  new  conditions  will  provide  abundant 
opportunities  for  the  small  people  who  are  hastening  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  an  entirely  different 
world  from  that  which  the  war  has  brought  to  ruin. 

It  is  to  considerations  like  these  that  the  confident  spirit  of  the 
place  is  due.  It  is  a  local  spirit  and  has  little  to  do  with  the  pros- 
pects of  Germany  generally.  There  is,  of  course,  much  dis- 
tress both  here  and  in  Bremen,  where  the  shipping  world  is 
undergoing  much  the  same  transformation  as  that  in  progress  at 
Hamburg.  As  an  evidence  of  that  distress  I  may  mentio/i  that 
the  American  Friends'  Mission,  who  are  the  channel  through 
which  Mr.  Hoover's  scheme  of  relief  is  applied  to  the  children  of 
Germany,  are  supplying  60,000  meals  a  day  to  the  underfed 
school  children  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Altona  alone.  But 
in  a  country  where  everybody  is  living  on  little  more  than  half 
rations  this  fact  has  no  special  significance.  What  is  significant 
is  the  contrast  between  the  spectacle  of  the  deserted  docks  and 
the  buoyant  hope  of  the  city  that  lives  upon  these  docks.  After 
six  years  of  divorce  from  the  external  world,  which  is  more  to  it 
even  than  Germany,  the  currents  of  intercourse  are  beginning 
to  flow  again,  and  it  rejoices  as  men  rejoice  in  the  return  of 
spring. 

CONSTANTINOPLE'S   KALEIDOSCOPIC 
CONGLOMERATION 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  once  Greek,  then  Roman,  then 
Christian,  then  Mohammedan,  now  awakens  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  sound  of  British  bugles  blowing  the  reveille. 
The  Red  ensign  flutters  from  British  cruisers  and  destroyers 
lying  outside  the  Golden  Horn,  inspiring  with  their  guardian- 
ship a  sense  of  security  in  the  chance  traveler  who  threads 
his  way  through  the  motley  masses  of  humanity  that  throng 
the  streets.  Always  a  picturesque  meeting-place  of  the  East 
and  the  West,  the  ancient  city  to-day  presents  a  greater  diversity 
of  races  and  nationalities  and  a  more  colorful  picture  of  hetero- 
geneous life  than  ever  before,  according  to  recent  observers. 
Half  a  million  of  the  city's  present  population  are  Russian 
refugees,  we  are  told,  among  them  princes  and  princesses,  who 
pawn  their  jewels  to  pay  for  necessities,  and  officers  of  every 
rank  of  the  old  Russian  Army,  who  saunter  through  the  streets 
in  resplendent  uniforms  but  in  many  cases  are  compelled  to 
descend  to  such  lowly  tasks  as  selling  picture  post-cards  to  buy 
bread.  The  Allied  forces,  of  course,  are  in  military  occupation 
of  Constantinople,  but  they  do  not  make  a  gnat  parade  of 
military  strength  in  the  heart  of  the  city  The  troops,  mostly 
British,  with  French  colored  regiments,  are  in  camps  and  barracks 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  different  quarters  where  many  nation- 
alities of  Ottoman  subjects  are  densely  packed.  Hut  even 
w  it  hoi  it  the  elemenl  of  military  display,  the  colors  of  the  picture 
presented  by  life  in  the  Turkish  capital  appear  to  be  vivid 
enough  to  satisfy  even  the  most  extreme  taste  for  brilliant 
coloring— "a  colored  cinematograph  drama."  Philip  Gibbs, 
British  correspondent,  calls  it  in  an  account  of  his  observations  in 
Stamboul,  appearing  in  Tin  Daily  Chronicle  'London).    '"One's 
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eyes  are  dazed  by  the  infinite  variety  of  all  this  crowded  stage," 
he  says,  and  he  specifies: 

Enormous  Don  Cossacks,  in  long  black  overcoats  and  black 
top-boots,  girdled  with  cartouche  belts  and  heavy  swords,  kiss 
the  hands  of  little  Circassian  girls  at  the  street  corners  in  Pera, 
where  the  refugees  meet  and  compare  notes  on  this  life  in  exile. 

Italian  policemen  in  cock  hats,  swallow-tail  coats,  red-striped 
trousers,  and  white  gloves  stand  on  guard  outside  Turkish 
buildings.  A  column  of  Sikhs  come  passing  by  in  British  khaki. 
Senegalese  soldiers,  with  black,  oily  faces  above  French  blue, 
drive  transport-carts  through  streets  where  black  buffaloes  are 
drawing  Turkish  carts,  and  where  in  the  crowd  one  passes 
British  bluejackets,  Shropshire  lads  in  steel  hats,  Gordon  High- 
landers, Turkish  girls  a-marketing,  very  chic  in  black  silk  dresses, 
with  their  veils  pinned  back,  Greek  girls,  in  a  population  which 
is  all  Greek  in  one  quarter  of  Stamboul,  Turks  from  Anatolia 
and  Thrace,  Persians  with  the  brown  fez  of  shaggy  astrakhan, 
Nubian  porters,  and  young  gentlemen  of  the  American  Y.  M.  C\  A. 

The  two  great  quarters  of  Constantinople  are  Turkish  Stam- 
boul and  European  Pera,  linked  together  by  the  Galata  Bridge. 
The  Pera  section  is  filled  with  handsome  buildings  of  European 
construction  and  its  shops  are  stocked  with  goods  from  Paris 
and  London.  Into  the  Ottoman  world  on  the  Stamboul  side, 
it  is  said,  the  British  Tommies  seldom  venture  far  and  never 
alone  or  unarmed.  Across  the  bridge  itself  surges  an  immense 
traffic,  of  which  a  description  is  given,  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  Constantinople  of  the  Turks: 

Armenian,  Albanian,  and  Kurdish  porters,  bent  double  under 
enormous  loads  of  packing-cases,  household  furniture,  pianos, 
or  wine-casks,  thrust  their  way  through  this  human  tide  and 
part  its  waves.  Greek  and  Turkish  merchants  pace  gravely 
across  the  bridge,  followed  by  Greek  priests  with  high  black 
caps  and  long  black  beards,  dervishes,  mullahs,  Cossack  soldiers, 
Persian  carpet-sellers,  the  Nubian  servants  of  Turkish  harems, 
Russian  officers,  the  black  men  from  French  Senegal,  and  gipsies 
in  tattered  robes  with  strange,  Egyptian-looking  faces,  gaunt 
and  starved. 

Beyond  is  Stamboul,  the  real  Constantinople  of  the  Turks, 
with  its  great  mosques  and  covered  markets,  the  palaces  of  the 
Sultans,  the  gardens  of  the  old  Seraglio,  and  the  maze  of  crooked 
streets  with  wooden  houses  and  latticed  windows  and  booth- 
like shops,  where  the  Moslem  population  is  dense  and  unchanging 
in  its  habits  and  traditions. 

Here  are  the  Faithful  of  the  Prophet  who  bow  their  heads  to 
the  dust  when  the  muezzin  calls  them  to  prayer  from  the  high 
minarets.  They  crowd  round  the  basins  against  the  walls  of 
the  mosques,  dabbling  their  hands  and  feet  five  times  a  day 
according  to  the  law. 

Water  is  a  great  need  of  life  in  these  dust-swept  streets  of  the 
Eastern  city,  tho  there  is  never  enough  of  it,  so  it  seems,  to 
attain  the  standards  of  Western  cleanliness  for  body  and  house, 
where  dirt  and  smells  have,  harborage.  Through  the  streets  of 
Stamboul  go  water-carriers,  with  tall  pitchers  of  brown  earthen- 
ware on  their  heads  or  shoulders,  and  round  the  wells  there- is 
always  a  crowd  of  red-capped  men,  barefoot  boys,  veiled  or  un- 
veiled women  and  girls,  pushing,  shouting,  while  they  fill 
their  pots. 

In  these  narrow  streets  about  the  mosques  there  are  many 
coffee-houses  and  taverns,  built  of  wood,  with  open  fronts  under 
latticed  windows.  Here  are  the  houses  of  gossip  Avhere  news  is 
whispered  from  Anatolia  and  Thrace  and  the  places  where  the 
Nationalists  are  raising  the  banner  of  Islam  and  preaching  a 
war  against  the  Christian. 

Here,  also,  are  great  covered  bazaars,  Avhere  all  the  produce  of 
the  East  and  West  is  sold  by  Israelites  and  Turks  in  narrow 
streets  of  booths  under  vaulted  roofs  and  between  stone  pillars. 
The  light  here  is  dim,  except  where  it  strikes  in  shafts  through 
narrow  slits,  and  entering  into  one  of  these  tunnel-like  alleys 
one  feels  at  first  like  Aladdin  who  holds  the  genii's  lamp  at  the 
entrance  of  the  enchanted  cave. 

The  aroma  of  old  carpets,  spices,  coffee,  and  a  thousand  other 
indefinable  smells  touch  one's  senses,  not  unpleasantly,  and  in  the 
twilight  one  sees  the  Turkish  merchants  sitting  among  their 
tapestries  and  rugs,  like  characters  in  an  Eastern  play  waiting 
for  Oscar  Asche  and  Lily  Brayton  to  come  upon  the  stage. 

Strangers  from  the  West  brush  shoulders  with  newcomers 
from  the  East.  The  wives  of  British  officers  or  Russian  ladies 
in  exile  drive  to  the  gates  of  the  bazaar,  and  then,  with  an  escort 
of  their  men  folk,  visit  the  booths  to  buy  Turkish  rugs  or  Persian 
carpets. 

Naval  officers  or  petty  officers,  under  the  guidance  of  small 
boys  who  speak  a  little  of  every  known  tongue,  are  accosted 
by  all    the    Israelites  with  cries   of  "This  way,   mister,"   but 


satisfy  themselves  with  a  few  cheap  curios  for  the  folk  at  home, 
while  they  wink  audaciously  at  Turkish  girls,  veiled  or  unveiled, 
who  are  buying  cotton  kerchiefs  or  black  silk  for  their  frocks. 

Into  this  scene  yesterday,  as  I  wandered  through,  came  two 
old  bandits  from  the  Anatolian  mountains,  the  Avorse  for  wear 
after  five  years  or  so  away  from  such  a  market  as  this.  Their 
toes  obtruded  through  their  peaked  shoes.  Their  sashes  were  in 
rags,  their  baggy  trousers  were  slashed  by  sleeping  on  sharp 
stones,  and  their  turbaned  fezzes  hardly  held  together  above  their 
sun-baked,  wrinkled  old  "mugs." 

They  were  buying  new  underclothing,  which  consisted  of  one 
immensely  long  woolen  band,  like  a  baby's  swaddling-cloth, 
which  they  wrap  round  themselves,  and  use  as  shirt  and  waist- 
coat, purse,  and  portmanteau,  sword-belt  and  holster. 

Gravely  they  took  off  their  fezzes  and  produced  sundry 
scraps  of  filthy  paper,  which  they  presented  as  payment  for 
their  purchase.  In  a  few  days,  no  doubt,  they  will  go  back  to 
Anatolia  to  join  the  "Nationalist"  army  of  Mustafa  Kemal, 
to  slit  the  throat  of  any  Armenian  who  may  happen  in  their 
way,  and  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  marketing  in  this  great  bazaar 
of  Stamboul,  where  foreign  women  show  their  faces  to  the  crowd. 

It  is  in  Pera  that  the  Europeans  spend  most  of  their  time,  for 
on  its  principal  street,  the  Grande  Rue,  the  Broadway,  or,  as  the 
English  writer  calls  it,  the  "Oxford  Street  of  the  East,"  they 
may  find  the  goods  or  the  diversions  which  their  occidental- 
ized  taste  requires.     Thus  we  read: 

The  British  officer,  sauntering  as  best  he  may  between  crowds 
of  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Russians,  buys  his  safety- 
razors,  his  hair-oil,  his  new  socks,  ties,  and  all  that  a  man  needs 
for  comfort. 

Here  the  Russian  princess  in  exile  finds  the  latest  modes  from 
Paris,  and  stands  at  the  same  counter  with  little  Turkish  ladies 
with  veiled  faces,  who  are  also  on  the  same  quest. 

All  day  long  there  is  a  great  traffic  of  carriages-and-pairs,  as 
elegant  as  any  that  drove  up  Bond  Street  before  the  age  of 
motor-cars,  with  brightly  polished  panels,  painted  wheels,  and 
splendid  horses  of  Arab  strain.  They  are  the  ordinary  hackney- 
carriages  of  Constantinople,  dm  en  for  hire  by  Turks,  who  de- 
mand two  and  a  half  Turkish  pounds  for  a  mile  journey. 

British,  French,  and  Italian  officers  dash  about  in  them,  while 
others  come  in  motor-cars,  with  a  menace  of  death  to  the 
crowds  of  Turks  who  gather  in  the  roads,  tho  always  by  some 
fluke  of  luck  they  escape.  Rich  Turks  drive  in  their  own 
carriages,  richly  upholstered,  with  oriental  rugs  on  the  cushions, 
and  in  closed  carriages.  Turkish  ladies,  veiled  or  unveiled,  go 
about  the  city. 

Round  about  the  Grande  Rue  the  British  soldier,  who  has  been 
brought  by  a  strange  chapter  of  history  to  this  city  of  the  old 
Eastern  empire,  finds  his  places  of  refreshment,  and  is  wise  if  he  is 
not  tempted  to  stranger  haunts,  where  trouble  lies  in  wait  for  him. 

In  Pera,  also,  the  Europeans  have  their  fun.  There  is  dancing 
every  night,  tho  there  are  not  enough  partners  to  go  round,  and 
good-looking  boys  from  the  Navy  have  to  dance  together,  if  they 
are  not  lucky  to  get  "just  one  dance"  with  an  English  girl  or  a 
Russian  princess  in  exile.  Mr.  Gibbs  describes  a  scene  in  the 
Palace  Hotel,  the  rendezvous  of  Pera's  "smart  set": 

The  women  wear  evening  frocks  that  have  traveled  across 
Europe  from  France  or  Russia  but  have  not  lost  their  sheen. 
Naval  officers  of  the  Allied  fleets  seem  to  know  these  little  ladies 
before  the  band  strikes  up  the  fox-trot. 

Tall  Cossacks,  with  empty  cartridge-cases  in  their  bandoliers 
and  long,  curved  swords,  dance  lightly  in  top-boots,  and  Jew 
money-lenders,  sitting  in  the  lounge,  wait  for  the  day  when, 
by  a  nod  and  whisper,  the  jeweled  rings  from  the  fingers  of 
Russian  exiles  will  pass  into  their  pockets. 

In  Pera  the  British  soldier,  too,  finds  his  amusement,  for 
Mr.  Gibbs  tells  us: 

The  Red  Triangle  hangs  out  its  sign  on  the  gates  of  an  old 
Turkish  mansion,  and  Tommy,  if  he  is  a  good  boy,  is  well  content 
with  the  billiard-tables,  the  reading-  and  writing-rooms,  and  the 
grand  piano,  which  was  carried  up-stairs  by  one  Turkish  porter 
as  tho  it  were  a  box  of  biscuits. 

The  Union  Jack  bar  gives  him  a  glad  welcome,  where  he  can 
meet  the  bluejackets  from  the  Bosporus  and  exchange  notes 
on  life  over  a  glass  of  German  beer.  Up  and  down  the  street 
there  are  cinema  showrs,  with  English,  French,  Greek,  Russian, 
and  Turkish  sign-boards,  mostly  showing  the  same  old  pictures, 
with  Charlie  Chaplin,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  and  the  ghost  pictures 
of  poor  little  Gaby  Deslys  and  others,  not  censored,  unfortu- 
nately, by  T.  P.  O'Connor  or  any  board  of  moralists. 

If  Tommy  is  out  for  adventure — and  he  is  very  young  in 
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CARE,  care,  everlasting  care 
— from  steel  analysis  through 
finished  Forging,  Hand  Tool,  or 
Machine — even  to  the  planing 
of  one  two-thousandth  of  an  inch 
off  the  fifteen  ton  base  of  a  drop 
hammer.  Such  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  half- century  old  ideal 
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**\ 


MADE 


A  Heapinq Measure 
of  Miles 


A  tire  is  a  package  of  service  miles. 
It  contains  no  standard  number.  Not 
even  an  expert  can  tell  by  examining 
the  outside  how  many  miles  there  are 
inside.  Secrets,  strange  sounding  ma- 
terials and  methods  actually  play 
small  part  in  determining  the  number. 
It's  a  question  of  materials,  work- 
manship and  sincerity  of  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer. 

So  it  pays  to  know  the  principles  your 
tire  manufacturer  stands   for. 

The  policy  of  the  Mohawk  Rubber 
Company,  since  its  inception  seven 
years  ago,  has  been  to  invariably 
give  its  customers  a  heaping  mea- 
sure of  miles. 

Mohawk  Quality  Tires  have  won  the 
remarkable  reputation  for  high  mile- 
age that  they  today  have  throughout 
the  country,  not  because  they  give 
guaranteed  mileage — most  tires  do 
that — but  because  of  the  surprising 
excess  mileage. 

This  excess  mileage  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  sincere  effort  which  we 
have  held  to  from  the  outset  to  not 
alone  give  our  customers  mileage  that 
will  satisfy  them,  but  to  give  them  a 
mileage  that  will  surprise  them. 
In  short,  to  give  them  the  greatest 
possible  value  that  a  combination  of 
the  finest  materials  and  the  most 
expert  workmanship  can  produce. 

How  universal  this  feeling  is  among 
Mohawk  users  is  best  proven  by  our 
dealers'  records  which  show  that 
over  85%  of  all  trial  customers  be- 
come permanent  Mohawk  users. 

Mohawk  Quality  Tires  are  Made  in  Cord  and 
Fabric  Types  and  in  a  Full  Line  of  Truck  Size 
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KANSAS  CITY 


DALLAS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


THE   WHOLE   WORLD   LOVES   A  PRESI- 
DENTIAL  NOMINEE 

FOR  MANY  DAYS  NOW  the  Republican  nominee  for 
President  has  experienced  the  disadvantages  of  great- 
ness that  go  with  the  necessity  of  meeting  and  talking  to 
an  endless  stream  of  people  that  "want  to  see  Mr.  Harding.*' 
They  are  a  diversified  aggregation,  these  visitors,  according  to 
the.accounts  of  observers,  and  include  all  kinds  of  people,  from 
solemn  and  oppressive  individuals  with  intricate  plans  for 
saving  the  world  from  the  merry  bow-wows  down  to  dear  Hi  tic 
old  ladies  with  jars  of  preserves  made  from  fruit  grown  back  at  1  he 
candidate's  boyhood  home  in  Ohio.  Time  was,  we  are  told, 
when  it  was  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  to  go  in  and 
see  Senator  Harding.  An  ancient  man  at  the  door  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building  would  say  to  inquirers,  "Room  143,  next  floor 
below,  on  the  second  turn  to  the  left,  the  fifth  door  from  the 
end,"  and  when  one  knocked  at  that  door,  a  cheery  voice  would 
respond,  ''Come  in,"  whereupon  the  visitor  would  enter  and 
find  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  middle-aged  man  with  gray 
hair  reminiscent  of  "a  tame  lion  always  ready  to  recall  (without 
regret)  those  happy  far-off  days  in  the  jungle."  But  that  has  all 
been  changed.  Now  the  caller  has  to  follow  a  crowd  composed 
of  Senators,  Congressmen,  Judges,  Ohio  editors,  campaign  man- 
agers, publicity  men,  reporters,  photographers,  retired  generals 
and  admirals,  ladies  who  wanted  to  lie  on  t  he  campaign  com- 
mittee, but  were  kept  off  because  of  the  machinations  of  certain 
unfriendly  females,  original  Harding  men,  and  others  too  num- 
erous to  mention.  "You  weave  among  the  alpaca  coats,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  banked  fires  of  the  smoldering  stogies,"  says 
Richard  Barry  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  presently — 

A  young  man  comes  forward  with  hand  outstretched.  If  a 
single  word  is  chosen  to  describe  him  it  will  be  neighborly.  "My 
name  is  Christian,"  he  says;  "what  can  I  do  for  you'.'"  You 
recognize  the  Senator's  secretary,  the  erstwhile  Marion  Democrat 
who  is  nowr  the  lesser  ego  of  our  chief  Republican.  Like  master, 
like  man.  The  only  difference  between  Harding  and  Christian 
is  perhaps  a  quarter  or  a  fifth.  The  secretary  is  that  much 
narrower,  that  much  shorter;  otherwise,  he  is  the  small  pea 
shelled  out  of  the  end  of  the  same  pod;  as  devoid  of  angles  or  guile 
as  a  buckeye,  as  pleasant  as  a  lozenge,  intelligent,  alert,  recep- 
tive, and  as  poised  as  the  center  of  population. 

Certainly  the  Senator  will  see  you.  Stick  around.  He  is  on 
his  way  from  his  house  to  the  office.  There  are  a  few  others 
ahead  of  you,  obviously.  However,  in  some  occult  manner, 
without  actually  saying  so,  Christian  manages  to  make  you 
believe  that  you  are  the  only  person  the  Senator  is  really  inter- 
ested in  seeing.  This  impression  is  somewhat  shaken  when  you 
perceive  that  later  callers  are  similarly  received — yet  the  ensemble 
of  the  office  could  provoke  nothing  but  friendship." 

While  "sticking  around,"  one  may  get  an  idea  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  candidate's  habitat,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
spirit  of  the  waiting  visitors,  says  Mr.  Barry.  Among  other 
things,  the  place  impresses  one  with  its  orderliness.  Clerks 
move  briskly  about,  giving  attention  to  the  stacks  of  mail  and 
telegrams  coming  in,  "but  there  is  no  jazz."  The  tranquillity  of 
the  Harding  offices  is  taken  by  some  to  indicate  the  sort  of  an  ad- 
ministration the  Ohioan  would  give  the  country  if  elected.  "He'll 
just  lake  the  jazz  out  of  life  and  bring  us  back  to  sane  living 
once  more,"  one  man  is  quoted  as  saying.     We  read  further: 

In  one  corner  waits,  unnoticed,  a  retired  General,  once  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American  armies.  Across  from  him 
restlessly  paces  a  stubby-chinned  little  man  who  possesses  the 
secret  fas  he  asserts)  of  how  to  swing  two  counties  in  northern 
Ohio.  Ambling  about,  bored  but  observant,  is  the  stocky 
director  of  publicity  who  once  ran  a  one-horse  show  that  over- 
night developed  into  a  three-ring  circus. 

There  is  a  movement  in  the  hall.  "  lie's  coming!"  spreads  in 
circumambient  whispers. 

Out  of  the  heavy  and  surging  crowd  rises  a  restful  gray  head 
topping  broad  and  comfortable  shoulders.  A  word  here,  a  nod 
there,  a  smile  across,  and  then  a  hearty  call,  "Now,  Christian, 
you  'tend  to  all  these  folks  here  and  I'll  go  inside." 

The  pleasant,  reassuring  view  of  Harding,  elate,  poised, 
regnant,  recalls  many  things.  There  was  that  cynic  in  the 
Senate  gallery  who  one  day  during  a  debate  remarked,  "That 
fellow  Harding  down  below  is  the  only  one  of  the  lot  that  could 
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wear  a  Roman  toga  and  get  away  with  it."  And  there  was  the 
soar  remark  of  Tom  Reed  about  McKinley:  "Mac  must  be  a 
liar  because  God  Almighty  never  made  a  man  as  honest  as  he 
looks."  It  might  apply  as  well  to  Harding.  And  the  under- 
current of  tal.k  (lowing  back  from  the  Chicago  convention  indi- 
cates that  the  delegates  estimated  physique  as  a  prime  essential 
in  the  candidate. 

In  a  moment  he  turns,  sees  the  writer.  Then,  passing  an  arm 
about  his  shoulder,  he  says:  "Harry,  you  know  I  have  all  the 
time  in  tin-  world  for  you  but  not  now.  Three  Senators  are 
waiting  for  me.      Fix  up  a,  date  with  Christian,"  and  is  gone. 

While  the  date  is  being  (ixt  and  the  hour  approaching  a  quiet 
corner  is  sought  in  an  inner  room  peopled  with  secretaries  and 
stacks  of  mail,  about  94  per  cent,  of  which  is  from  "original 
Harding  men."  Here  also  penetrate  the  inner  circle  of  wise- 
acres. Here,  each  day,  the  coming  Cabinet  is  made  and  remade, 
in  the  minds  and  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  temporary  tenants. 

Several  times  recently  the  papers  have  printed  tentative 
Cabinets.  It  is  no  violation  of  confidence  to  state  here,  abso- 
lutely, that  all  have  been,  wrong.  It  is  also  a  plain  statement 
of  fact  that  no  deals  have  been  made.  Who  will  be  members  of 
Mr.  Harding's  Cabinet,  if  he  is  elected,  he  himself  does  not  know. 

Often,  in  former  times,  the  writer  has  discust  affairs,  high  and 
low,  practical  and  impractical,  with  the  present  candidate. 
One  of  these  discussions,  held  on  the  portico  of  the  Capitol,  is 
recalled.  It  concerned  the  greatness  of  great  men.  Harding 
revealed  then  that  his  chief  hero  in  American  history  is  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  his  chief  hero  in  world  history  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. For  a  long  time,  on  that  occasion,  he  expatiated  on  the 
virtues  of  both,  until  the  remark  was  made,  "Tell  me,  do  you 
ever  see  yourself  in  the  role  of  either?" 

"No,"  came  the  reply  with  an  ingratiating  smile,  "I  have  no 
such  delusion.  I  don't  think  that  either  Hamilton  or  Bonaparte 
could  have  any  place  in  our  life  as  we  are  living  it  to-day.  Each 
was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Besides, 
I  have  rather  an  ordinary  estimate  of  my  own  abilities." 

When  it  came  the  writer's  turn  to  go  in  to  see  the  Senator, 
the  latter  spoke  of  the  strenuousness  to  which  his  new  honors 
were  subjecting  him.  The  newspaper  man  told  him  he  only 
wanted  five  minutes  of  his  time.  "You  are  the  first  person  who 
has  said  a  thing  like  that  to  me  in  a  week,"  confessed  the  candi- 
date, adding  that  he  thought  he  could  meet  any  kind  of  demand 
on  his  time,  "but  this  is  different  from  anything  else.  ..." 
Mr.  Barry  merely  wanted  to  know  the  true  story  of  the  Senator's 
entry  into  the  newspaper  game,  and  it  was  elucidated  as  follows: 

"My  father  was  a  country  doctor.  He  was  also  a  bit  of  a 
trader.  He  used  to  pick  up  properties  when  he  could  get  them 
for  a  bargain.  One  day,  with  a  partner,  he  bought  The  Star  for 
$300.  No  money  was  passed.  It  was  a  trade  involving  other 
property.  He  said  to  his  partner,  'My  son,  Warren,  can  run 
it;    he  worked  on  a  newspaper  once.' 

"So  I  had — a  few  months  before — but  it  was  a  Democratic 
paper  and  the  campaign  of  '84  was  on.  Tho  only  nineteen  I 
was  an  enthusiastic  Republican.  One  day  I  wore  a  Blaine  hat 
to  work;  the  editor  saw  it  and  fired  me. 

"So  I  took  hold  of  The  Star,  but  in  a  very  short  time  suit  was 
brought  against  father  and  judgment  delivered  in  a  contest 
over  the  property  he  had  traded.  I  was  ousted.  I  was  deeply 
wounded.  Nothing  ever  hurt  me  so  much  as  that  action.  I 
knew  nothing  about  lawsuits,  but  1  had  the  definite  idea  that  to 
lose  a  property  through  a  judgment  being  taken  against  you  was 
an  extreme  disgrace.      I  thought  my  career  was  ended. 

"For  a  time  alter  that  I  sold  insurance  by  day  and  practised 
in  the  Marion  band  by  night.  1  played  the  trombone  pari 
of  the  time  and  part  of  the  time  the  cornet.  The  band  had  a  lot 
of  work,  for  it  was  fall  of  a  campaign  year,  and  every  few  days 
either  one  party  or  the  other  would  engage  us. 

"Flection  day  arrived.  The  band  was  busy,  of  course.  I 
was  sure  Blaine  would  win  and  was  happy  in  tooting  with  that 
idea  in  mind.  But  when,  late  at  night,  it  became  apparent 
that  Cleveland  had  won,  I  felt  as  tho  I  were  in  disgrace  nearly 
as  deep  as  that  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  paper.  There 
I  had  been  celebrating  a  Democratic  victory,  and  for  pay,  with- 
out  knowing.     Fife  seemed  pretty  dreary  and  empty. 

"In  a  restaurant  1  foregathered  with  a  pal  of  mine,  .lack 
Warwick,  now  a  paragraph  writer  on  the  Toledo  Blade.  Along 
came  Johnnie  Sickel,  who  had  just  come  into  a  mite  of  an  in- 
heritance. Earlier  in  the  day  I  had  heard  that  Tht  Slur  was 
again  lor  sale.  It  was  the  least  important  of  the  three  papers 
in  Marion,  then  a   town  of  live  thousand. 

"In  that  restaurant  kite  that  election  night,  Warwick,  Sickel, 
and  I  decided  to  buy  The  Slur.  Our  total  capital  consisted  of 
$100  I  had  saved  selling  insurance  and  Johnnie's  legacy.  He 
loaned  SKK)  to  Jack  so  we  could  each  put  up  the  same  amount. 

"The  next  day  we  started  in.  That  is  all  there  is  to  the  story. 
My  comet-playing  and  my  insurance-selling  ended  there.  From 
that  day  to  this  I  have  been  the  editor  of  the  Marion  Star." 
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Dance  to  the  music  of  famous  bands 
and  orchestras — on  the  Victrola 

The  very  latest  and  most  tuneful  dance 
numbers,  played  by  musicians  who  are  past 
masters  in  the  art  of  delighting  dance  lovers. 
All  the  dash  and  sparkle  and  rhythm  that 
make  dance  music  so  entrancing.  And 
always  ready  on  the  Victrola! 

Hear  the  newest  dance  music  at  any 
Victor  dealer's.  Victrolas  $25  to  $1500. 
New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all 
dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 

VICTROLA 


REG.  L.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


trademarked  word  which  identifies  products  manufactured  by  the 

Victor  Talking  Machine  CoM 


Camden 
New  Jersey 


.    This  trademark  and  the  trademarked  word 
i    Victrola"  identify  all  our  products     Look 
under  the  lid  I   Look  on  the  label ' 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO 
Camden.  N   J 
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NEW  RECORD  BY  A  NEW  GERMAN-DESIGNED  MONOPLANE 


THE  MONOPLANE  SIDE  of  the  monoplane-biplane  con- 
troversy, in  which  biplanes  have  been  having  things  all 
then-  own  way  for  some  years,  received  a  great  boost  in 
expert  opinion  when  a  new-fashioned  flying-machine,  made 
entirely  of  metal  and  sustained  by  only  one  huge,  internally 
braced  plane,  settled  down  near  Philadelphia  on  the  evening  of 
June  27,  after  breaking  all  American  records  for  a  non-stop 
flight.  The  machine,  carrying  three  passengers,  had  left  Omaha 
the  same  morning.  It  had  been  in  the  air  a  few  minutes  less 
than  eleven  hours  and  covered  a  distance  of  some  1,200  miles. 
Strong  side  winds  and  dense 
fogs,  the  worst  foe  of  the 
modern  flying-machine,  were 
encountered  much  of  the  way, 
but  the  plane  came  through  on 
the  astonishingly  small  ex- 
penditure of  only  135  gallons 
of  gasoline,  carried  in  reser- 
voirs in  the  metal  wings.  The 
enclosed  car  of  the  machine 
was  electrically  heated,  and 
during  the  flight,  which  took 
place  at  the  average  altitude 
of  a  little  more  than  one  mile, 
the  passengers  took  naps,  had 
luncheon,  read  and  wrote,  and 
generally  conducted  them- 
selves much  as  if  they  had 
been  on  a  railway-train.  Says 
the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
describing  the  outward  journey 

of  the  same  plane  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  when  more 
passengers  were  carried:  "Luncheon,  with  a  full  service  of 
silver  and  tableware,  after-dinner  cigars  for  the  male  passengers, 
and  vanity-cases  for  the  ladies  were  a  feature  of  the  journey. 
The  weather  was  cold^outside,  at  seven  thousand  feet  high, 
with  a  thick  blanket  of  clouds  intervening  between  the  machine 
and  the  earth,  but  in  the  electrically  heated  cabin  passengers 
wore  straw  hats  and  summer  clothes."  According  to  the  New 
York  World,  this  "first  all-metal  plane  built  in  the  United  States" 
has  imprest  the  aviation  experts  of  the  Army  with  "ifs  promise 
to  revolutionize  aircraft."  Although  largely  American-made,  the 
machine  is  of  German  design.  As  the  aviation  expert  of  the  New 
York  Times  announces:  "Aircraft  design  and  construction  will 
have  to  be  completely  revolutionized  as  the  result  of  the  success 
of  an  all-metal  airplane,  the  product  of  German  genius,  in  the 
opinion  of  prominent  American  aircraft  manufacturers  and  Army 
air-service  officials  who  have  witnessed  the  performances  of  the 
machine."  The  writer,  a  former  cadet  of  the  LTnited  States 
Aviation  Corps,  continues: 

There  is  an  interesting  story  in  connection  with  the  bringing  of 
the  German  plane  to  this  country  for  commercial  purposes. 
J.  L.  Larsen,  who  was  born  in  Denmark  but  has  been  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  for  twenty-five  years,  went  abroad  last  fall  to  sell 
American-made  planes.  Larsen  wondered  why  he  had  such  ill 
luck  in  his  selling  campaign  until  he  learned  of  the  German 
metal  plane.  He  witnessed  several  flights  of  the  craft  and 
immediately  negotiated  for  the  American  rights  for  the  metal 
construction.  The  creation  of  the  JL-6  type  is  his  own,  but  the 
metal  wing  and  construction  are  the  work  of  Dr.  Hugo  Junker, 
the  German  engineer. 

"All  rights  and  patent  claims  for  this  country  on  the  JL-6  are 
mine,"  said  Mr.  Larsen,  "and  the  corporation  which  I  formed 


IT    IS    MADE    ENTIRELY    OF    METAL,    BUT    IT    FLIES 

This  new  monoplane  compares  with  the  common  wood-and-canvas 

machines  somewhat  as  the  modern  all-metal  steamship    compares 

with  the  wooden  ship  of  years  ago — at  least,  that  is    the  general 

opinion  both  of  its  owners  and  of  several  army  air  experts. 


is  100  per  cent.  American-owned.  The  corporation  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  immediately  the  manufacture  of  all- 
metal  airplanes. 

"The  plane  only  requires  five  gallons  of  gasoline  to  fly  one 
hundred  miles.  An  idea  of  the  saving  in  fuel  may  be  gained 
when  you  consider  that  one  of  the  leading  types  of  planes  uses 
up  forty-six  gallons  an  hour  to  negotiate  the  same  distance. 
This  plane  of  which  I  speak  requires  two  400-horse-power 
Liberty  s  to  propel  it,  while  mine  has  one  160-horse-power  engine." 
On  a  recent  flight  from  Atlantic  City  to  Philadelphia  and 
return,  with  six  passengers  on  board,  the  monoplane  flew  the 
120  miles  in  fifty-nine  minutes  and   thirty-four  seconds.     An 

average    altitude    of    a    mile 
was  maintained. 

An  official  of  one  of  the 
leading  aircraft  companies 
in  this  country,  who  took  a 
flight  this  last  week  in  the 
plane  at  Central  Park,  de- 
clared it  was  a  hopeless  task 
to  attempt  to  compete  in  the 
market  with  the  JL-6,  as  the 
Larsen  plane  is  known. 

"How  frail  the  present 
types  of  airplanes,  with  their 
fabric  wings  and  wooden 
fuselages,  appear  alongside  of 
this  machine,  with  its  metal 
wings  and  body!"  he  said. 
"Aircraft-builders  through- 
out the  world  have  got  to 
change  their  ideas  entirely 
to  meet  this  new  departure 
in  construction.  I  simply 
throw  up  my  hands  when  I 
think  of  this  remarkable 
craft." 

It  was  said  on  good  author- 
ity that  one  American  company  was  going  out  of  business,  rea- 
lizing the  futility  of  continuing  to  manufacture  planes  along  the 
present  lines  of  construction.  Their  engineers  have  been  study- 
ing metal  construction  with  a  view  of  building  a  similar  type  of 
plane,  if  possible. 

The  machine  covered  more  than  950  miles  on  its  recent  trip 
from  New  York  to  Chieago,  going  up  into  Canada  to  avoid  a 
storm  over  southern  Lake  Erie.  The  actual  running  time  for 
the  trip  was  eight  hours  and  fifty-four  minutes.  Some  of  the 
entries  in  the  log,  as  reprinted  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
and  supplemented  from  an  original  copy  of  the  account  kept 
"by  one  of  the  members  of  the  crew  as  the  flight  proceeded, 
are  as  follows: 

2:45  p.m. — Left  ground  at  Long  Island  Plying  Field. 

2:54  p.m. — Crossing  the  Sound. 

3:20  p.m. — Just  passed  over  Peekskill. 

4:23  p.m. — Landed  at  Albany,  175  miles  by  road  from  starting- 
point.     Time,  one  hour  and  eight  minutes. 

After  an  overnight  stop  the  journey  was  resumed. 

10:15  a.m.— Left  Albany. 

10:38  a.m. — Have  reached  6,800  feet;  above  the  clouds. 
Weather  cold  outside,  but  electrically  heated  cabin  is  warm. 
Passengers  wear  straw  hats  and  summer  clothes. 

11:45  a.m. — Mr.  (the  owner)  has  retired  for  a  nap. 

12  noon — Mr.  (the  owner)  called  for  lunch.     Says  he 

enjoyed  sleep. 

12:15  p.m. — Two  hours  out  from  Albany.  We  have  passed 
Geneva  at  a  height  of  5,500  feet. 

1:05  p.m. — Circling  over  Buffalo  at  3,500  feet.  Very  smoky 
below. 

1:09  p.m. — Found  the  field  and  landed. 

5:00  p.m. — Left  Buffalo  for  Chicago. 

6:09  p.m. — Crossed  into  Canada  to  avoid  storm.  In  the 
States  everything  appears  to  be  laid  out  in  squares.     The  fields 
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General  Motors  Trucks 


WHEREVER  the  big  important  jobs 
are  to  be  done  you  will  find  GMC 
Trucks.  It  is  in  the  strenuous  work  that 
reliability  is  needed  most. 

Reliability,  along  with  other  motor  truck 
requirements,  depends  on  quality,  and 
quality  is  the  first  GMC  virtue. 

For  the  sake  of  such  quality  nothing  is 
ever  sacrificed.  Quality  comes  first.  It  is 
built  in  at  the  factory.  It  comes  forth  in 
faithful  performance. 

Those  who  know  GMC  Trucks  best 
appreciate  most  what  these  statements 
mean. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN  ,„„,, 
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This  un-retouched  photograph  shows  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  in  service  on  a  semi-trailer, 
one  of  the  lumber  hauling  units  of  the  Co-operative  Tie  £sf  Timber  Co.,  Oklawaha,  Fla. 


Copyright  1920,  by  Tho  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Oo. 
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The  Route  of  Least  Resistance 

—Via  Pneumatics 
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"On  solid  tires  our  trucks  had  to  go  long  distances  around  bad  stretches  to 
get  to  the  good.  Pneumatics  meant  taking  the  short  cuts,  regardless  of  sand 
and  corduroy  roads  infested  with  stumps,  roots  and  marl.  After  carefully 
weighing  the  situation  we  changed  to  pneumatics.  During  approximately 
a  year  and  a  half  no  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  have  actually  worn  out;  some 
are  still  going  after  18,000,  20,000  and  25,000  miles  of  service."— L.  D. 
Lossing,  Local  Manager,  Co-operative  Tie  &  Timber  Co.,  Oklawaha,  Fla. 
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'T'^RAI  NED  and  conservative  observation  constantly  con- 

±    firms,  as  in  this  instance,  certain  well-defined  advantages 

of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  broadly  beneficial  to  motor  haulage. 

In  radically  different  duty  these  adaptable  pneumatics 
increase  efficiency  and  economy  by  displacing  effects  of  the 
solid  tire  unfavorable  to  drivers,  loads,  trucks  and  roads. 

They  smother  shock,  grip  in  slippery  going,  are  persistently 
nimble  and  combine  these  virtues  in  a  fine  tire  body  made 
rugged  with  the  sinews  of  Goodyear  Cord   construction. 

Designed  and  built  with  the  scrupulous  care  that  protects 
our  good  name,  this  construction  has  supplied  the  practical 
basis  for  the  whole  success  of  the   pneumatic  truck  tire. 

Its  present  influence  on  motor  transportation  clearly  reflects 
Goodyear's  pioneering  of  improved  truck  operation  with 
all-year  highway  fleets  shod  with  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

Industrial  and  commercial  records,  identifying  the  value 
of  pneumatics  in  distinct  kinds  of  hauling,  will  be  sent  by 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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arc  square  and  the  woods  arc  square.     On  this  side  of  the  line 
the  woods  wander  all  over  the  landscape  like  the  veins  in  a  leaf. 

ti:2.">  p.m. — Still  following  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Land  very 
peculiar,  due  to  sand  or  clay.  Each  field  is  mottled  like  a 
marble  cake. 

6:55  p.m. — Over  shore  of  big  lake — it  must  be  Lake  Huron. 
Altitude.  4,500  feet. 

7:10  p.m. — Over  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit.  Crossing  river 
below  Detroit  near  Crosse  Isle.  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  131  minutes. 
Total  time.  New   York  to  Detroit,  394  minutes. 

7  :."><)  p.m.— Three  hours  out.     Altitude,  5,000  feet. 

8:54  p.m. — Passing  city  we  think  is  Battle  Creek.  Now  see 
it  is  South  Bend.  Spotted  the  gold  dome  of  Notre  Dame. 
Altitude,  5,008  feet. 

9:10  p.m. — Two  hours  from  Detroit,  and  now  passing  over  the 
end  of  Lake  Michigan,  somewhere  near  Michigan  City. 

9:12  p.m. — Over  Michigan  City. 

9:15  p.m. — We  are  now  over  the  Lake  at  an  altitude  of  5,000 
feet.       Sunset,    reflection    on 
water  below  is  a  dee])  cerise. 

9:24  p.m. — Opposite  Gary, 
Ind.  About  ten  miles  out  in 
the  lake.  Altitude,  5,500  feet, 
1,300  revolutions  per  minute. 

9:30  p.m. — Chicago  a  slight 
way  ahead  of  us.  On  the 
shore,  easily  seen. 

9:31  p.m. — Over  Jackson 
Park.  "Midway"  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

9:35 
seum. 

9:37 

9:38 
Park. 

9:42 

9:50 


MOTOR -MAD  AMERICA,  AS    SEEN    BY 
A    SUPERCILIOUS   BRITON 

THE  "STATES"  HAVE  GONE  MAD,  quite  mad,  on  the 
subject  of  motor-cars,  in  the  carefully  acquired  opinion 
of  a  British  lieutenant  who  was  among  us  in  August 
of  last  year,  taking  notes  on  the  general  customs  and  peculiarities 
of  the  modern  American  natives.  A  "certain  condescension" 
may  be  noted  in  the  lieutenant's  article,  entitled  "America 
Motor-Mad,"  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Motor,  a 
London  publication.  It  seems  to  rouse  no  little  polite  surprize  in 
this  British  critic  that  American  workingmen,  and  many  people 
of  the  "lower  classes,"  should  not  only  aspire  to  automobiles, 
but  have  them  too.  After  remarking  that  every  one  in  this 
country   has   a   car,  .the    Lieutenant   deals   this   stinging   Moav 

to     our      automobiliar      self- 


p.m. — Over  Field  Mu- 
Altitude,  5,000  feet. 
p.m. — Crossing  river. 
p.m. — Over     Garfield 


-Over  field. 
-On  ground, 
drop    in 


p.m.- 
p.m.- 
thousand-foot 
minutes. 

9:53    p.m. — Out   Avith 
gage.     Trip  ended. 


Six- 
seven 

bag- 


Due  to  its  body  design,   and  the 
monoplane    flies    faster    with    less 
planes  in  its  class.     The    gasoline 
thick,    internally 


"The  first  fact  noted  about 
the  JL-6,"  says  the  New  York 
Times,  taking  up  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  new 
machine, 

Is  that  it  is  a  monoplane,  which  means  it  has  only  one  wing. 
The  fuselage,  or  body,  rests  directly  on  this  wing.  There  are 
no  wires  or  struts  such  as  are  used  in  the  present  type  of  airplane 
construction.  In  a  biplane  the  fuselage  rests  between  the 
upper  and  lower  wing,  which  accoxints  in  part  for  the  bracing 
and  wiring. 

The  metal  used  in  the  wings  and  body  is  an  aluminum  compo- 
sition which  is  a  secret  of  the  manufacturer.  In  tests  made  of 
the  strength  of  the  wings,  eighty-five  men  are  reported  to  have 
stood  on  the  forty-eight-foot  spread  without  causing  any  ill 
effects.  In  the  body  of  the  plane,  which  is  inclosed  in  glass 
and  luxuriously  upholstered,  there  is  room  for  six  passengers 
and  two  pilots.  The  motive  power  is  furnished  by  a  160-horse- 
power  Mercedes  engine,  giving  it  an  average  speed  of  115  miles 
an  hour. 

Col.  W.  K.  Wilson,  of  the  General  Staff,  after  making  two 
extended  trips  in  the  new  monoplane,  reported  in  part  as 
follows : 

The  JL-6  represents  a  new  era  in  aviation.  It  is  designed  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  safety,  service,  and  efficiency.  The  metal 
wings  carry  the  gasoline-tanks,  which  have  a  capacity  sufficient 
to  keep  the  plane  in  the  air  for  more  than  ten  hours.  However, 
consumption  of  gasoline  for  a  plane  of  this  size  is  very  low. 
The  cabin  is  designed  for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers. 
There  are  four  upholstered  seats  arranged  similarly  to  the 
seats  in  a  limousine.  There  is  a  door  on  each  side  of  the  cabin 
and  isinglass  windows  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the 
passengers. 

Behind  the  cabin  there  is  a  small  compartment  for  baggage. 
During  the  flight  the  passengers  changed  seats  at  will,  ate 
lunch,  and  wrote  letters.  As  an  inspection  plane  for  army 
officials,  the  JL-6  is  ideal.  The  metal  construction  has  a 
big  advantage  in  that  it  is  both  fire-proof  and  weather-proof, 
and  the  possibility  of  developing  this  type  into  a  very  much 
larger  plane  with  greatly  increased  carrying  capacity  makes  its 
introduction  very  important  to  both  commercial  and  military 
aviation. 


HOW    THE    NEAV    BIRD    LOOKS    IX    THE    AIR. 


absence  of  guy  wires,  the  JL-6 
engine  -  power  than  most  other 
is  carried  in  reservoirs  in  the 
braced   wings. 


respect : 

"  A  peculiarity  of  the  aA-er- 
age  American  motorist  is  that 
he  has  not  the  faintest  idea  of 
mechanics.  His  car  is  a 
mystery  to  him,  and  if  he  has 
the  slightest  mishap  on  the 
road  he  is  as  helpless  as  a 
child." 

"Perhaps,  by  inference,  all 
British  motorists  knoAv  all 
about  their  cars,"  comments 
the  New  York  Tribune, 
naturally  stung  by  this  re- 
flection upon  American  motor- 
dom,  and  proceeds  to  giAe 
both  the  condescending  Lieu- 
tenant and  the  whole  British 
nation  "what  for"  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

If  so,  they  must  be  a  won- 
derful race.  We  seem  to 
have  heard  about  Britons 
hung  up  at  the  roadside  and 
looking  vainly  to  find  out  what  makes  the  darn  thing  fail  to  go. 

And  yet,  such  is  human  fallibility,  Avhether  American  or 
British,  that  the  illustrations  with  Avhich  the-  story  is  adorned, 
su pposed  to  represent  American  cars,  sIioav  every  single  one  of 
these  machines  "right-hand  drive."  So  the  ignorance  of 
mechanics  at  least  applies  to  one  Briton,  the  man  Avho  dreAv  the 
pictures. 

Lieutenant  Beveridge  must  have  seen  a  great  many  automo- 
biles on  long  tours,  because  he  comments  that  one  thing  that 
struck  him  was  "the  lack  of  pride  in  the  car  shown  by  the  dirty, 
unkempt  look  of  the  vast  majority  of  them  seen  on  the  roads.  It 
may  be  that  so  many  of  them  have  no  garage  accommodations 
and  the  vehicle  spends  all  its  time  in  the  open;  or,  again,  it  may 
be  that  the  real  pride  of  possession  Avhich  used  to  delight  us  in 
Old  England  is  missing  out  here.  Anyway,  to  see  a  well-kept  car 
is  by  far  the  exception."  Of  course,  it  is,  if  you  keep  your 
eyes  closed. 

In  a  country  Avhere  long  tours  OArer  sometimes  dusty  roads 
are  the  rule  and  people  do  not  put  up  in  tow^ns  where  they  can 
get  the  car  Avashed  every  night  without  spending  more  money 
than  seems  advisable,  dirty  cars  may  even  be  expected.  But 
in  cities,  and  many,  many  of  them,  well-kept  cars  do  not  strike 
the  American  observer  as  exceptional  at  all. 

Lieutenant  Beveridge  was  imprest  A\ith  the  number  of  our  cars, 
but  he  is  sometimes  rather  severe,  as  these  excerpts  from  the 
article  will  shoAv: 

"What  astounded  me  more  than  anything  else  were  the 
motor-cars,  wdnch  swarmed  like  ants  everywhere.  'Wonderful,' 
I  said,  Avhen  they  showed  me  the  Woolworth  Building;  but  I  wras 
thinking  of  the  maze  of  motor-traffic  which  wound  in  and  out 
from  eArery  street. 

"No,  we  have  nothing  like  that  in  London,'  I  confessed  to 
my  guide  when  Fifth  Avenue  was  trotted  out  for  my  admira- 
tion; but  it  was  the  solid  four- way  pack  of  fine  automobiles, 
stretching  from  Madison  Square  to  Central  Park,  that  com- 
pelled my  admission. 

"So  it  is  throughout  the  whole  country — motors,  motors  all 
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'What*\H«ftK.fcs'  the 
loaded  truck  ? 

The  careful  driver,  in  braking  with  His 
motor,  puts  it  up  to  his  universal  joints 
and  propeller  shaft  to  control  the  entire 
weight  of  the  truck  and  its  burden.  This 
connecting  unit  between  power  plant 
and  rear  axle  MUST  stand  up  under 
ANY  condition  of  service. 

The  unquestioned  superiority  of  SPICER 
Universal  Joints  and  Propeller  Shafts  is 
the  result  of  specialization  on  the  pro- 
duction of  this  one  vital  unit.  The 
general  acceptance  of  the  Spicer  Unit 
by  the  automotive  industry  is  the  best 
indication  of  its  worth. 

SPICER  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
SOUTH  PLAINFIELD,   NEW  JERSEY 

Write  on  your  business  letterhead  for  illustrated  booklet 
co'vering  .'fiirer  I  ni-cersal  Join's  and  Propeller  Shafts.  _ 


Sptcer 

UNIVERSAL  JOINTS    and    PROPELLER    SHAFTS 
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In  the  Service  of  the  Men 
Who  Served  Their  Country 

Hospitals  and  hotels  everywhere  that  have  set  for  themselves  the  highest  sanitary 
standard  use  "Wear-Ever"  aluminum  utensils  in  their  kitchens.  The  Government, 
too,  has  recognized  the  cleanliness  of  "Wear-Ever"  and  its  many  other  advantages 
by  placing 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

In  the  Kitchens  of 

The  Walter  Reed  (U.  S.  A.)  Hospital  and 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Walter  Reed  Hospital  is  now  caring  for  many  seriously  injured  service  men,  and  had 
three  thousand  beds  during  the  war.  Many  "Wear-Ever"  utensils,  in  addition  to  those 
shown,  are  used  in  its  kitchens. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  is  a  Government  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  is  also  caring  for  some 
service  men.  Its  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  consist  of  a  large  number  of  coffee  boilers,  two  30-gal., 
four  70-gal.,  and  two  80-gal.  Liberty  Urns,  and  two  40-gal.,  and  four  80-gal.  Type  3  Steam 
Jacketed -Kettles. 


"sK   Replace  utensils  that  wear-out 
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with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever' 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


the  way.  It  is  simply  bewildering,  and 
when  one  is  told  that  there  are  7,500,000 
automobiles  in  the  States,  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  say,  'Is  that  all." 

"I  went  with  a  friend  to  see  a  bungalow 
he  is  building  outside  New  York.  There 
were  eight  bricklayers  on  the  job.  Five 
of  them  came  to  work  in  their  own  ma- 
chines. Indeed,  so  common  is  the  work- 
man's car  that  employers  are  now  pro- 
viding parking  places  for  their  employees' 
machines. 

"The  other  day  I  was  told  that  at  a 
Southern  ship-building  yard  a  negro 
riveter  is  driven  each  morning  to  his  work 
by  his  wife,  called  for  at  lunch-time,  and 
again  when  the  day's  work  is  over — in  a 
limousine!  You  will  not  be  surprized 
when  I  tell  you  that  he  'pulls  down'  an 
average  of  $250  a  week. 

"At  a  recent  inquiry  on  factory  opera- 
tives' wages  one  witness  calmly  testified 
that  a  motor-car  was  a  necessity  for  the 
workingman.  And  the  remark  was  passed 
by  the  newspapers  almost  without  any 
comment." 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  SMOOTH  WILES 
OF  THE  AUTO  THIEF 

THE  end  of  the  battle  of  wits  between 
the  auto  thief  and  the  auto-owner 
apparently  is  not  yet,  and  from  the  latest 
accounts  it  would  seem  that  the  thieving 
gentleman"  is  thus  far  having  a  little  more 
than  a  shade  the  best  of  the  conflict.  Of 
locks  and  other  devices  for  foiling  the  party 
with  designs  on  his  neighbor's  bus  there 
are  many,  but  it  seems  that  their  most 
noteworthy  result  has  been  merely  to 
develop  a  generation  of  crooks  more  clever 
and  possest  of  more  Simon-pure  "gall" 
than  any  class  of  criminals  ever  heretofore 
celebrated  in  story  or  song.  Auto  thieves 
ply  their  trade  or  practise  their  profession 
not  only  for  gain,  we  are  told.  Some  of 
them  steal  cars  for  the  pure  joy  of  it.  The 
excitement  of  the  game  appeals  to  them. 
Others  seem  to  act  under  the  impulse  of  a 
streak  of  perversity  in  their  moral  make- 
up which  renders  them  incapable  of  re- 
sisting the  temptation  of  getting  away 
with  any  stray  car  coming  their  way. 
Thus,  a  Mid- Western  "major  league" 
crook  described  by  A.  L.  Maurice  in 
Motor  (New  York)  is  said  to  possess  some 
perverse  kink  within  the  recesses  of  his 
being  which  prompts  him  to  appropriate 
the  property  of  car-owners  where  another 
man  would  borrow  pennies  from  his  baby's 
bank.  "Old  cars,  new  cars,  large  ones  and 
small — they  are  all  grist  to  his  mill,  and  if 
they  are  left  lying  in  his  path  he  is  more 
than  likely  to  gather  them  in."  The 
coolness  and  resourcefulness  of  this  vir- 
tuoso among  auto  thieves  are  described  in 
Mr.  Maurice's  article,  from  which  we 
quote,  to  show  auto-owners  how  such  a 
crook  works  and  what  should  be  done  to 
frustrate  his  designs: 

A  Ford  car  stood  at  the  curb  of  a  busy 
street    awaiting    the   return    of    its   owner. 


Presently  a  well-dressed 
proached  the  ear,  looked  at  his  watch  with 
the  concerned  air  of  a  man  who  is  late  for 
an  appointment,  and  climbed  into  the  front 
seat.  For  perhaps  five  minutes  lie  wailed 
impatiently,  and  then,  after  another  glance 
at  his  watch,  leaned  forward  and  at  templed 
to  turn  (he  ignition  switch.  The  switch 
was  locked.  This  circumstance,  alt  ho  it 
appeared  to  surprize  the  man,  did  not 
nonplus  him,  for  he  promptly  drew  a 
small  hammer  from  his  pocket  and  began 
systematically  to  tap  the  coil-box. 

While  he  was  doing  this  the  owner  of  the 
car  stept  up  and  in  tones  of  righteous 
wrath  demanded  to  know  what  the  intruder 
was  doing  in  his  car.  The  interloper  flared 
up  like  a  sky-rocket. 

"What  am  I  doing  in  your  car?"  he  re- 
peated. "What  makes  you  think  it  is  your 
car?" 

"I  know  it  is  my  car  because  I  bought  it 
and  paid  for  it.  Moreover,  I  drove  it  up  to 
this  very  spot  ten  minutes  ago,  and  I  can 
identify  it  by  the  motor  number,  the  license, 
or  in  half  a  dozen  different  ways.  Now  you 
explain  to  me  how  you  come  to  be  sitting  in 
my  car  monkeying  with  the  coil  box." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "if  you're  certain 
that  this  is  your  car  I  must  have  made  a 
mistake.  You  make  me  feel  like  a  thief, 
but  as  I  am  technically  in  the  wrong  I 
won't  pick  a  quarrel  with  you."  And  he 
made  a  move  to  get  out  of  the  car  and  pro- 
ceed on  his  way. 

The  calm  assurance  of  the  suspected  thief 
might  have  served  to  extricate  him  from  an 
embarrassing  position  had  it  not  happened 
that  two  city  detectives  were  interested  wit- 
nesses of  the  whole  performance.  At  this 
juncture  they  left  the  doorway  in  which 
they  had  been  standing  and  asked  the 
owner  what  seemed  to  be  the  trouble. 

"Why,"  sputtered  the  owner,  "I  leave 
my  car  for  ten  minutes  and  when  I  come 
back  I  find  this  crook  sitting  in  it  tampering 
with  the  ignition  lock.  He  has  the  nerve 
at  first  to  imply  that  it  is  not  my  car,  and 
now  he  thinks  he  can  put  me  off  with  a 
flimsy  stall  about  its  being  all  a  mistake." 

"Now,  what's  your  side  of  it?"  asked  one 
of  the  detectives,  turning  to  the  alleged 
crook. 

"Simply  what  I  have  said  to  this  gentle- 
man. I  have  made  a  mistake.  A  friend  of 
mine  told  me  to  meet  him  in  his  car,  which 
he  had  left  near  the  corner  of  River  and 
Main  streets,  and  here  I  am.  I  got  into 
the  wrong  Ford,  and  that's  all  there  is  to 
it." 

But  the  owner  insisted  that  he  would 
make  a  great  deal  more  out  of  the  mat  (el- 
and demanded  thai  the  detectives  take 
them  both  to  the  police  court.  Arrived 
there  in  the  car  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance,  the  owner  formally  ac- 
cused the  suspected  man  of  having  at- 
tempted to  steal  his  Ford. 

After  a  short  delay  the  magistrate  took 
up  the  case  and  first  heard  the  evidence  of 
the  owner  and  of  the  detectives.  Then  In- 
turned  his  attention  to  the  suspect. 

"Explain  if  you  can."  he  ordered,  "how 
you  happened  to  be  sitting  in  this  gentle- 
man's car  during  his  absence." 

"Your  Honor,"  was  the  reply,  "I  had 
made  an  appointment  to  meet  a  friend  in 
his  car  at    the   corner  of    River  and    Main 

streets.     I  entered  what  [  thoughl   was  his 

car  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  him." 

Said  the  Judge:  "Hut  you  did  mote 
than  wait  for  him.  The  complainant 
charges  that  when  lie  returned  to  his  car 
you  were  hammering  the  coil  box  and 
tampering  wilh  the  ignition  lock.  Can 
you  explain  that?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  Buapect.     "My 
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Is  this  a  YALE  Key? 

No — it  is  not! 


If  it's  YALE  made  it's  marked 
"YALE." 

That  shape  in  a  key  does  not 
mean  YALE. 

It  merely  means  that   that    key 
looks  like  some  YALE  keys. 

That  shape  is  little  more  than  flattery 
of  you  and  us.  Of  you,  because  you 
like  keys  so  shaped.  Of  us,  because  it 
resembles  some  of  the  YALE  shapes. 

Is  the  name  YALE  on  the  key  or 
lock?  That's  the  identifying  thing, 
that  only. 

The  name  YALE  is  our  trade-mark 
and  property  as  applied  to  all  that  is 
best  in  invention,  design,  workmanship 
and  material  in 

Builders'  Locks  and  Hardware  Bank  Locks 

Padlocks  Time  Locks 

Night  Latches  Chain  Blocks 

Cabinet  Locks  Electric  Hoists 

Door  Closers  P.  O.  Lock  Boxes 

That    is   why   this   trade-mark   is  worth 
finding  on  the  product  you  buy. 


The 


Co. 


Yale  &  Towne  Mfg. 

Makers  of  the  Yale  Locks 

General  Offices  and  Works:  Stamford,  Conn 

New  York  Office:  9  E.  40th  Street 

Chicago  Office:  77  E.  Lake  Street 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


j_st*NDAW  :, 


H y  A  l  Ey 
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MOTORING   AND  AVIATION 
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friend  instructed  me  to  wait  for  him  until 
three  o'clock  and  then  if  he  had  not  showed 
up  to  drive  the  ear  around  to  his  home.  I 
arrived  at  three  precisely,  waited  live  min- 
utes, and  then  prepared  to  start  up  the  car 
and  drive  away.  I  found  that  the  switch 
was  loeked,  but  as  1  formerly  owned  a  Ford 
equipped  with  this  locking  device,  and  oc- 
casionally lost  or  forgot  the  key,  I  knew  that 
this  particular  type  could  be  opened.  I 
may  add  that  I  am  a  boiler  inspector  and 
that  I  have  found  it  useful  to  carry  a  small 
hammer  about  with  me  to  chip  off  paint  in 
looking  for  corrosion." 

"Your  story  is  plausible,  but  little  more 
than  that.  Have  you  ridden  in  or  driven 
your  friend's  car  before?" 

*'Yes,   your   Honor,    several   times." 

'"Then  how  does  it  happen  that  you 
could  not  distinguish  between  his  car  and 
that  belonging  to  the  complainant?" 

"Because  both  cars  are  Fords,  and  all 
Fords  look  alike,  not  only  to  me  but  to 
their  owners." 

"The  cars  may  look  alike,  but  the  license 
numbers  are  different.  Why  didn't  you 
ascertain  from  the  license  plate  of  this 
Ford  whether  or  not  it  wras  your  friend's?" 

"I  don't  know  the  number  of  his  car, 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  this  man  who 
has  unjustly  brought  a  charge  of  attempted 
theft  against  me  doesn't  even  know  the 
number  of  his  own  car." 

Here  the  owner  interrupted  emphaticallv. 
"1  do,"  he  declared;  "it  is  876832.  The 
license  card  in  my  pocket  will  prove  it." 

Out  of  curiosity  the  magistrate  asked 
to  see  the  card,  and  read  aloud  the  number  * 
867832.  For  a  moment  he  reviewed  in  his 
mind  the  evidence  which  had  been  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing,  and  then  announced 
that  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

We  are  assured  that  variations  of  this 
incident  occur  daily  wherever  cars  are  left 
standing  at  the  curb.  Usually,  however, 
the  owner  doesn't  happen  to  return  before 
his  car  is  stolen.  The  accused  man  in  this 
case  was  actually  a,  thief,  but  the  case 
could  not  be  proved  against  him.  He  is  a 
smooth  article  who  has  thus  far  been  able 
to  squirm  out  of  every  dilemma  that  has 
confronted  him  in  his  nefarious  business. 
And  we  are  told  he  looks  anything  but  a 
crook : 

If  the  reader  chanced  to  meet  this  master 
thief  in  a  non-professional  way.  he  would 
find  him  a  charming  acquaintance,  cor- 
rectly drest,  pleasant-spoken,  cultivated 
— in  every  particidar  the  prosperous,  in- 
telligent man  of  affairs.  If  he  has  one  spe- 
cialty it  is  mechanics,  and  if  he  betrays 
a  single  weakness  it  is  a  passion  for 
locks.  He  makes  the  study  of  locks  his 
hobby. 

This  crook,  self-confessed,  has  made  a 
fortune  from  car-stealing,  but  he  has  never 
spent  a  day  in  jail.  He  is  the  father  of 
two  little  girls  who  take  innocent  pleasure 
in  accompanying  him  on  occasional  holi- 
days in  a  big  Marmon  for  which  he  paid  the 
full  list  price  from  a  reputable  dealer. 
Whether  or  not  they  know  the  nature  of 
his  calling  is  debatable,  since  they  have  not 
been  interviewed  as  he  has;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  they  share  his  profound  dis- 
taste for  riding  in  a  stolen  car. 

Except  in  the  exigencies  of  his  business, 


the  most  successful  thief  of  the  Middle  West 
will  never  drive  a  stolen  car.  Off  duty  he 
is  the  respectable  motorist  who  pays  as  he 
goes.  During  business  hours  he  still  plays 
the  part,  of  a  reputable  citizen,  for  his  ap- 
pearance is  an  important  factor  in  dis- 
arming suspicion  when-  he  is  apprehended. 
Frequently  in  proceeding  to  his  place,  of 
business — he  might  be  called  a  curb  broker 
from  the  fact  that  his  office  is  the  city  street 
— he  sees  a  car  that  particularly  strikes  his 
fancy,  and  feels  impelled  to  sit  dowm  at  the 
wheel  and  drive  it  off.  But  he  takes  it 
immediately  to  his  repair-shop  and  leaves 
it.  to  his  paid  mechanics  to  alter  it  and 
convey  it  to  its  place  of  sale. 

As  has  been  said,  locks  are  the  crook's 
hobby.  They  are  also  the  principal  stum- 
bling-block in  a  profession  which  is  beset 
with  difficulties.  He  has  lost  many  a  fine 
car — perhaps  it  would  be  more  fitting  to  say 
that  the  rightful  owner  has  been  saved  the 
loss  of  his  expensive  equipage — because  a 
capable  lock  was  included  in  its  accessories. 
Locks,  even  the  best  of  them,  may  be 
picked  or  hammered  or  otherwise  manip- 
ulated in  such  a  way  that  their  purpose  is 
defeated,  but  the  time  element  is  so  vital 
in  effecting  the  theft  of  a  car  that  generally 
your  professional  thief  will  make  no  at- 
tempt to  steal  a  car  which  is  secured  wich  an 
efficient  locking  device. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  man  most 
liable  to  lose  his  car  by  theft,  is  the  one 
who  lets  it  stand  for  long  periods  in  places 
where  anybody  has  access  to  it.  People 
who  go  to  the  theater  and  leave  their  cars 
outside  often  come  out  and  find  them- 
selves minus  means  for  transportation 
home.  Mr.  Maurice  gives  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  car-stealing  from  theatergoers,  the 
hero  being  the  expert  heretofore  mentioned : 

From  a  position  of  vantage  near  the 
street-side  parking  place  of  some  popular 
playhouse  he  watches  a  handsome  car 
drive  up  and  disgorge  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matin 
A.  Goer.  As  the  couple  enters  the  lobby 
the  crook  saunters  over  to  the  car  and  gives 
it  a  keen  professional  glance.  If  the  owner 
has  been  so  criminally  careless  as  to  leave 
the  key  in  the  switch  the  thief  seats  him- 
self at  the  wheel,  steps  on  the  starting- 
pedal,  and  proceeds  without  any  hesitation. 
If,  as  is  more  usually  the  case,  the  car  has 
been  locked  in  any  way  he  balances  the 
interval  of  time  at.  his  disposal  against  the 
amount  that  it  will  take  him  to  force  the 
locking  device,  and  leaves  the  car  alone  or 
sets  about  to  steal  it  as  his  judgment 
dictates.  For  some  locks  he  has  keys  in 
his  pocket  that  will  do  ihe  trick;  for  others 
he  must  employ  force — in  any  case,  he  knows 
from  previous  experimentation  exactly 
how  long  it  will  take  him  to  open  every 
known  make  of  lock. 

If  he  is  sorely  in  need  of  this  particular 
car — that  is,  if  he  faces  a  money  shortage, 
or  if  he  has  contracted  to  provide  one  of  this 
make  and  dislikes  to  disappoint,  his  cus- 
tomer— he  may  decide  to  tow  it  away. 
Towing,  from  his  point  of  view,  is  a  risky 
business  because  it  is  slow  and  complicated; 
but  he  telephones  to  his  garage  that  a  cer- 
tain car  is  standing  in  front  of  the  Rivoli 
Theater  and  must  be  towed  in  for  repairs. 
In  a  few  minutes  two  mechanics  in  a  ser- 
vice car  with  all  necessary  gear  arrive, 
identify  the  car  from  the  telephoned  de- 
scription, pass  their  tow-line,  and  get  under 
way,  the  thief  accompanying  them  on 
some  pretext  which  he  has  manufactured 
to  fit   the  occasion. 

So  far  everything  has  worked  smoothly, 


but  suppose  that  a  complication  arises. 
Mr.  Matin  A.  Goer,  feeling  a  trifle  uneasy 
about  leaving  his  car  unattended,  steps  out 
of  the  theater  during  an  intermission  and 
sees  it  rolling  off  down  the  street. 

"Stop  thief!"  "he  cries,  and  puts  after 
his  vanishing  machine  on  the  double. 
When  the  crook  hears  the  hue  and  cry 
behind  him  he  directs  the  driver  of  the 
service  car  to  draw  up  to  the  curb,  as  any 
innocent  person  might  do,  and  looks  back 
to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  hubbub. 

To  his  manifest  surprize,  the  owner  and 
a  policeman  or  two  and  the  crowd  rush  up 
to  him  and  one  and  severally  accuse  him 
of  stealing  the  car. 

"I!"  he  cries,  "steal  a  car!  Somebody 
is  making  a  terrible  mistake.  These  two 
mechanics  received  telephone  orders  to 
come  up  to  the  Rivoli  Theater  to  towr  to 
the  garage  the  Chaudler  car  they  would 
find  standing  there.  Don't  count  me  in  on 
it.  I  happened  to  be  standing  on  the  side- 
walk as  they  drove  up  and  asked  them  to 
take  me  back  to  their  garage,  where  my  own 
car  is  undergoing  repairs." 

Details  such  as  the  name  and  street 
address  of  the  garage,  telephone  number, 
etc.,  are  asked  and  given,  and  the  mechanics 
when  interrogated  by  the  policeman  sub- 
stantiate the  crook's  story.  It  is  possible 
that  they  are  as  honest  as  any  mechanic 
and  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
crook's  predatory  scheme. 

Suddenly  the  thief  is  struck  by  an  idea. 
Turning  to  one  of  the  mechanics  he  asks, 
"Are  you  sure  that  you  were  instructed  to 
pick  up  a  Chandler  car?  It  might  have 
been  a  Chalmers.  The  telephone  connec- 
tions are  so  bad  these  days  that  you  can't 
believe  your  ears  more  than  half  the 
time." 

The  mechanic  acknowledges  that  the 
mistake  may  have  been  made,  altho  dis- 
claiming responsibility  for  it.  Looking 
over  the  heads  of  the  interested  crowd,  he 
is  relieved  to  see  a  car  of  this  make  drawn 
up  a  few  doors  from  the  theater.  He  in- 
forms the  policeman  that  there  is  a  Chal- 
mers standing  there  and  thinks  that  it  must 
be  the  one  the  floor  boss  meant.  So  the 
Chandler  is  cast  off.  the  transfer  made,  and 
the  service  car  chugs  away  with  the 
Chalmers. 

But,  you  say,  suppose  the  owner  of  the 
Chalmers  pops  out  of  a  store  and  claims  his 
property.  Rather  difficult  for  the  thief 
to  get  himself  out  of  the  same  mess  twice 
in  succession,  especially  when  he  is  playing 
the  r6le  of  uninterested  bystander?  Not 
for  this  thief.  He  listens  to  the  accusation 
of  the  second  owner,  and  then  says  to  the 
mechanics  with  all  the  disgust  that  he  can 
put  into  his  voice: 

"It  isn't  my  funeral,  by  any  means,  but 
you  two  birds  oughtn't  to  go  out  on  the 
street  without  hiring  a  private  detective 
to  accompany  you  as  a  character  witness.  It 
wasn't  a  Chandler  and  it  wasn't  a  Chalmers, 
and  you  don't  know  what  car  you  were  sent 
out  to  get.  Take  my  advice  and  go  back 
and  find  out  before  you  get  yourselves 
pinched." 

The  doubting  Thomas  who  reads  this 
story  and  believes  that  no  thief  can  cozen 
an  irate  automobile-owner,  a  guardian  of 
the  law,  and  a  keen-witted  crowd  of  sight- 
seers deserves  to  meet  this  past  master  of 
a  thriving  industry  in  a  professional  way. 
He  will  thereupon  learn  that  if  the  car  in 
question  doesn't  happen  to  be  one  whose 
name  faintly  resembles  another  the  thief 
has  some  other  fabrication  on  tap  which 
satisfies  the  requirements  to  perfection. 
An  unassertive  owner  might  also  be  per- 
suaded that  he  himself  was  the  thief. 
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Graton&  Knight 

Standardized  Series       C£ 

Leather  Belting 

fanned  by  us  for  belting  use  Jjjfc 


You  Can't  See  a  Belt  Leak 


Many  of  us,  in  our  wasteful  days  of  inexperience, 
made  important  measurements  with  the  naked  eye 
and  "the  feel  of  the  thing."  Unnecessary  guess- 
work isn't  considered  good  shop  practice  any  more. 

You  lose  money  if  your  power  transmission  is  one 
of  those  intangihle  qualities  that  is  approximately 
right.  Efficiency  of  power  transmission  should  be 
constant,  not  variable. 

•Graton  &  Knight  belting  experts  know  how  to 
save  you  every  dollar  you  may  be  losing  in  power 
transmission  leakage. 

They  have  applied  exact  engineering  knowledge 
to  belting  problems.     They  are  constantly  asked  to 


specify   the   grades    and    sizes   of  belting   for  every 
drive  in  many  of  the  best-belted  plants. 

Two  forms  of  standardization,  manufacture  and 
application,  make  Graton  &  Knight  Expert  Belting 
Service  a  science. 

The  Graton  &  Knight  Standardized  Series  of 
Leather  Belting  is  made  up  of  many  brands  and  sizes 
of  belting,  tanned  and  manufactured  under  rigid  in- 
spection and  built  to  standard  specifications.  This 
series  contains  the  one  best  belt  for  every  class  of 
drive.  Once  our  belting  experts  know  your  trans- 
mission problem,  it  is  an  engineering  matter  to 
specify  the  proper  belting. 


J! 'rite  for  our  book,      Standardized  Leather  Belting" 

THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather  Belting  and  Leather  Products 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  All   Principal  Cities 

A  30  in.  Graton  &  Knight  Spartan  Double  installed 
at  the  Elmhurst  (L.  I.)  Ice  Company's  plant. 
Spartan  is  recommended  for  conditions  where 
belting;  is  subject  to  the  action  of  water,  heat,  oil, 
steam,  gas,  or  acid  fumes. 
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Tread  Patented 

Center  tread  smooth, 
with  suction  cups  to 
firmly  grasp  wet  as- 
phalt. Geared-to-the- 
Road  side  treads  mesh 
like  cogs  in  dirt. 


33,000  Miles 

The  Crawford  Auto  Co. 
of  El  Paso,  Texas,  report 
33,000  miles  on  a  Miller 
Cord.  Of  this,  13,000 
miles  was  on  country 
roads.  We  would  like  to 
know  if  any  tire  of  any 
make  has  ever  matched 
that   record. 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER 

COMPANY. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Also  makers  of  Miller  Inner 
Tubes,  red  and  gray,  built 
layer  on  layer,  by  the  same 
skill  used  in  making  surgeons' 
gloves. 


How  We  Doubled 

Miller  Mileage 


Miller  Tire  mileage  has  been  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
cost-per-mile  has  been  more  than  cut 
in  two. 

Yet  Miller  treads  have  been  so  im- 
proved that  they  still  outwear  the  tires. 
Miller  Tires  come  to  us  with  treads  in- 
tact after  25,000-mile  records. 

As  a  result,  Miller  Tires  have  become 
the  sensation.  They  are  everywhere 
discussed.  Thousands  of  large  tire  users, 
after  years  of  comparison,  have  adopted 
the  Millers  exclusively. 

The  demand  for  Miller  Tires  in  the 
past  five  vears  has  multiplied  twenty- 
fold. 

A  24 -Year  Tire 

The  Miller  factory  has  for  24  years 
specialized  in  fine  rubber.  It  leads  the 
world  in  some  such  products,  including 
surgeons'  gloves. 

Ten  years  ago  they  applied  this  ex- 
perience to  building  a  super-grade  tire. 
And  the  facts  above  will  show  how 
they've  succeeded. 

Miller  Methods 

The  Miller  factory  keeps  250  tires 
constantly  running  under  observation. 
Everv    tire    that    excels    or    that    dis- 


appoints is  examined.     And  a  lesson  is 
taught  by  each. 

Every  tire  is  signed  and  recorded. 
Some  come  back  with  amazing  records, 
some  have  fallen  down.  For  many  years 
our  experts  have  studied  out  the  reasons. 

We  spend  $1,000  daily  just  to  watch 
and  test  tires  and  materials.  We  com- 
pare Miller  Tires  in  constant  use  with 
five  of  our  leading  rivals. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  we  have  found 
ways  to  add  mileage.  Since  1914  Miller 
Tires  have  been  bettered  by  more  than 
100  per  cent. 

Saves  Millions 

These  improvements  have  cost  us 
some  millions  of  dollars.  Again  and 
again  vast  equipment  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. Our  research  work  is  costly. 
And  we  wear  out  1,000  tires  per  year 
in  our  factory  tests. 

But  this  added  mileage  will  save 
Miller  Tire  users  over  $60,000,000  this 
year. 

Such  tires  deserve  a  test.  Compare 
them  with  the  tires  you  use.  See  on 
3^011  r  own  car  what  these  modern  tires 
can  do. 

In  buying  a  new  car  get  these  new-grade 
tires  and  watch  them.  Twenty  makers  now 
equip  with   Millers  without  extra  cost. 


muterTires 


Cords 


Geared-  to- 1 he-Road 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Fabrics 


The  Most  Talked-About  Tires  in  America 
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LITTER   BY  THE    ROAD  — AND   BLOTS 

ON  THE  AUTOMOBILIST'S 

'SCUTCHEON 

"OUNDAY  morning  dawns  bright  and 
**-)  clear — a  fine  day  for  a  picnic!" 
writes  a  contributor  to  Country  Life  (New 
York),  beginning  the  story  of  a  typical 
motor  outing  that  has  a  somewhat  less 
typical  and  a  far  less  cheerful  ending. 
"Father  brings  the  car  around,  while 
mother  makes  the  sandwiches.  Then  we 
pile  the  baskets  in  the  automobile  and 
start  off  for  a  day's  drive.  We  are  going 
nowhere  in  particular,  just  touring  along 
until  we  come  to  an  inviting  spot  where  we 
will  have  luncheon."  The  account  leads 
up  to  what  the  writer  calls  "one  of  the 
motorist's  gravest  disregards  for  his  fellow 
men": 

Presently  we  come  to  a  large  private 
estate  which  the  owner  with  rare  unselfish- 
ness has  thrown  open  in  part  to  the  public. 
We  drive  through  an  avenue  of  great  trees, 
admiring  the  well-kept  lawns  and  gardens, 
until  we  come  to  a  pleasant,  grassy  spot 
framed  in  birches.  An  ideal  spot  for  a 
picnic.  So  we  park  the  car,  unload  the 
baskets,  and  start  opening  the  boxes  of 
crackers  and  tins  of  potted  ham  or  tongue. 
Seating  ourselves  on  newspapers  spread 
on  the  ground  for  that  purpose,  we  regale 
ourselves. 

Lunch  takes  up  quite  a  bit  of  time,  and 
suddenly  father  announces  that  if  we  want 
to  drive  any  more  that  afternoon  we  must 
start  at  once.  So  hastily  we  pack  the 
baskets  and  drive  off.  Do  we  stop  to 
gather  up  the  remains  of  the  food,  the 
scraps  of  paper,  the  empty  tins  and  bottles? 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  do  not.  We 
have  had  our  fun,  we  have  enjoyed  the 
view — what  do  we  care  for  the  others  who 
are  to  come?  Probably  we  don't  give  a 
thought  to  these  others.  Anyway  the 
grounds  don't  belong  to  us.  Let  the 
owner  clean  them  up.  He  has  men  who 
can  clean  up;  why  should  we  bother?  And 
yet.  when  the  owner  next  day,  on  finding 
his  estate  looking  like  a  shambles,  properly 
closes  his  grounds  to  the  public,  we  are  the 
first  to  rise  in  our  wrath  and  declare  it 
an  outrage  and  an  infringement  of  our 
rights. 

But  the  estate-owner  has  a  remedy.  As 
we  have  said,  he  can  bar  the  public  from 
his  estate.  But  what  about  public  prop- 
erty —  the  parks  and  the  edges  of  the 
public  highways?  Take  a  trip  into  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  any  big  city 
any  Sunday.  You  will  find  innumerable 
cars  parked  by  the  roadside  while  their 
occupants  eat  lunch  alongside  under  the 
open  sky.  Then  go  over  the  same  roa<l 
the  following  day  and  see  the  nasty  mess 
the  picnickers  have  left  behind— a  sou- 
venir of  their  passing.  And  here  these 
•  nirs  will  remain  for  many  a  daj 
until  kindly  nature  obliterates  them. 
Why  should  this  be?  Have  we  no 
science?  Is  it  right  for  us,  having 
enjoyed  the  unspoiled  beauty  of  some 
Vista,  to  soil  that  view  for  others  who  may 
come  later?  Is  it,  asking  too  much  to 
give  in  return  for  a  day's  pleasure  a  few 
minutes  of  our  time  to  gathering  up  the 
debris  and  burning  it?  The  average 
motorist  is  a  high-minded,  patriotic;  citizen, 


careful   of   the   rights   of   others   in    most 
matters.     Yet,  so  far  as  cleaning  up  is  con- 
cerned, he  apparently  lacks  a  conscience. 
And  the  remedy  lies  not  in  legislation. 
No  amount  of  passing  of  laws  will  cope 
with   the   situation.     All   the   police   force 
of  the  United  States  would  be  utterly  in- 
adequate   to    enforce    properly    a    statute 
against     littering     up      the     countryside. 
No,    the   remedy    lies    elsewhere.     It    lies 
with  the  automobile  clubs' and  associations 
throughout    the    country,     through    their 
members,     to    institute     a    campaign     to 
eliminate  the  evil.      But  most  of  all  the 
remedy    lies    with    the    public— with    you 
and   me.     It  is  up   to   us   to  'pledge  our- 
selves to  clean  up  on  our  motor  trips  and 
to  point  out  to  all  our  motoring  friends  the 
error  of  their  ways.     Then,  and  only  then, 
can  we   hope   to  eradicate   this  evil,   the 
greatest  blot  on  the  motorist's  escutcheon. 
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Your  Vacation 
Smoking 
Tobacco 


SUCCESSIVE  STATES  OF   THE  AUTO- 
MOBILE PROSPECT'S  DEVELOPMENT 

1\/TAN  *S  automotively  inclined  from  the 
1V  *■   time  the  country  doctor  in  his  stork- 
beating  flivver  arrives  to  usher  him  into  the 
world  until  the  day  when   an   automobile 
hearse  conducts  his  earthly  remains  to  a 
popular  cemetery,  declare  philosophers  who 
have  pondered  deeply  on  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  innate  human  desire 
to  get  from  where  one  is  to  where  one 
would   be.     Strangely   enough,   while   this 
is   a   matter   which   would   seem   to   enter 
vitally  into  the  situation,  it  appears  that 
up  to  this  time  it  has  never  been  given  due 
weight  by  the  statisticians  who,  ever  and 
anon,    have    held    forth    voluminously,    if 
aridly,  in  lugubrious  attempts  to  forecast 
the    saturation  -  point    of    motor-car    pro- 
duction.    It   seems  strange   that   the  sta- 
tistical gentlemen  should  have  overlooked 
this  important  factor  in  their  calculations, 
but   it   only   goes    to    strengthen   a   belief 
we  have  held  for  some  time  that  statisti- 
cians aren't  exactly  human,  but  merely  a 
species     of     bloodless     automatons     who 
maintain   an   uninspired   existence   on   so- 
called   cold  facts  and   now  and   then   un- 
feelingly  give   vent   to   endless   figures   no 
more  reminiscent  of  life  and   the   human 
equation  than  a  cast-iron  dog.     After  this, 
however,  there  will  be   no  excuse  for  any 
statistician     who     happens     to    read     the 
article  of  Alfred  F.  Loomis  in  Motor  (New 
York)  to  come  out  and  darkly  prognosti- 
cate a   slump  in    the  automobile   business 
and  seek  to  prove   his    contention  by  in- 
controvertible figures.     Mr.  Loomis. shows 
competently    and    conclusively     that    the 
average  human  is  an  auto  fiend  from   his 
first  breath  to  his  last.,  and  contends  that 
the  automobile  business  will  continue  ";is 
long   as    he    dislikes    walking   as   an    occu- 
pation and  wishes  to  derive  the  full  value 
of    sixty    minutes    in    every    hour."       Inas- 
much as  it  does  not  appear  that,  there  have 
Ihus    far   been   any    indications    that    man 
will  ever  change  in  either  of  the  particulars 
mentioned,    it   follows    that    his   yearning 
for  the  festive  ami  aromatic  buzz-wagon  is 
not    likely   to  abate.     Mr.    Loomis    beads 

his   article,    "You're   a    Prospecl    from    tin 


A  short  time  ago  a  reporter  went  to  New 
York's  largest  hotel  and  inquired  what  objects 
people  oftenest  left  behind  them  when  they 
checked  out. 

He  learned  that  about  one  in  every  fifty 
guests  left  without  packing  all  belongings. 
It  was  almost  always  men — not  women — who 
left  something  behind.  Toothbrushes,  pajamas, 
books,  keys,  fountain  pens,  bankbooks,  and 
jewelry  were  the  objects  most  frequently  over- 
looked.    Only  one  man  had  forgotten  his  pipe. 

How  do  you  account  for  that?  Do  pipe 
smokers  have  better  memories,  or  does  a  smoker 
so  value  his  pipe  that  he  makes  certain  he  has 
it  with  him? 

He  takes  care  that  he  has  his  pipe  with  him. 
If  you  ever  watched  a  man  pack  for  his  vaca- 
tion, you'll  feel  sure  of  that. 

When  a  man  is  packing  up  for  his  vacation, 
he  is  thinking  of  how  completely  he  can  fill  a 
few  days  with  that  recreation  and  pure  enjoy- 
ment which  will  bring  him  up  to  pitch  for 
another  year. 

He  makes  sure  that  he  packs  his  pipe,  also 
plenty  of  the  tobacco  without  which  his  hap- 
piness cannot  be  complete. 

The  right  tobacco  he  depends  upon  to  add 
that  last  soothing,  balmy  touch  to  his  comfort. 
Just  any  tobacco  won't  do.  It  either  per- 
fectly satisfies  him  or 
it  won't  do.  He  has 
either  found  it  or  is  still 
seeking  it.   Tastes  differ. 

Take  Edgeworth,  for 
instance.  Edgeworth 

doesn't    completely  sat- 
isfy   all    men    or    there 
would  be  only  one  brand 
on  the  market. 

But  many  men 
swear  by  it.  There 
just  isn't  any  other 
kind  for  them. 

If  you  haven't 
yet  found  the  to- 
bacco that's  just 
yours  every  day  of 
the  year,  vacation 
days  included,  it  may 
be  Edgeworth. 
Just  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard.  It  you  feel  like  doing  us  a  favor, 
send  us  also  the  name  of  the  dealer  to  whom 
you  will  go  for  supplies,  if  you  like  Edgeworth. 
We  will  send  you  without  charge  samples  of 
Edgeworth  in  both  forms — Plug  Slice  and  Ready- 
Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  comes  in  flat  cakes,  cut 
into  thin,  moist  slices.  One  slice  rubbed  be- 
tween the  hands  fills  the  average  pipe. 

Edgeworth    Ready-Rubbed    is    simply    the 

same  tobacco,  rubbed  up,  ready  to  go  right  into 
your  pipe. 

We  believe  you'll  notice  how  nicely  Edge- 
worth  packs.  That  means  that  it  burns  even's 
and  freely. 

for  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  &  Brother 
Company.  .»  South  21s1  Sheet,  Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants  If  your  jobber 
cannot   supply  you   with    Edgeworth,    Larus  & 

Urol  her  Company  will  gladly  send  you  pre- 
paid by  parcel   post   a  one-  or  two-dozen  carton 

of  .ins  size  of  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  or  Ready- 
Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would  pay  the 
jobber. 
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|  OU'LL  make  it  perfectly  clear 
what  you  want  when  you  come 
out  fiat  and  say  to  your  dealer, 
"Give  me  a  pair  of  Ivory 
Garters."  He'll  know  you're  on  the  inside 
of  a  first  class  sock  security  and  will  respect 
your  choice  as  a  wise  one. 

For  Ivory  Garters  return  full  dividends  in 
leg  comfort  and  service  satisfaction.  They 
have  no  metal  or  pads.  They  are  light  and 
soothing  and  easy  on  your  "pins".  Scientific 
principles  of  design  and  construction  make 
them  instantly  and  naturally  adjustable  to 
your  legs.  Their  easy  purchase  on  your 
limbs  makes  them  a  secure  and  safe  sock 
support,  yet  they're  so  light  you  don't  once 
realize  you're  wearing  garters. 

There's  no  secret  about  how  to  get  your 
Ivory  Garters.  Say  to  your  dealer,  'a 
pair  of  Ivory  Garters,  please,"  and  he'll 
cover  your  signal. 

IVORY    GARTER    CO.,    New    Orleans,    U.    S.   A. 


U.S.  Se  FOREIGN 
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Cradle  to  the  Grave,"  and  goes  on  to  show- 
that  each  member  of  the  human  family  is 
all  of  that,  if  not  more,  in  his  relation  to  the 
automobile.     As  we  read: 

When  he  is  still  in  the  stage  of  life  in 
which  his  father  euphemistically  refers 
to  him  as  a  bawling  brat,  he  is  bundled 
into  a  baby-carriage  and  given  the  air  to 
quiet  his  lamentations.  In -mother's  opinion 
the  infant  cries  to  develop  his  lungs,  while 
father  holds  that  he  has  inherited  the 
maternal  disposition,  but  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance  knows  that  he  is  clamoring  for 
a  motor-car. 

For  a  season  or  two  he  is  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  perambulator,  in- 
differently ministered  to  by  an  aproned 
chauffeuse,  but  relatively  happy  when 
the  wind  of  motion  whispers  about  his 
ears.  Finally,  Santa  Claus,  his  tin  lizzie 
rattling  on  the  roof,  brings  him  a  vehicle 
that  he  can  operate  himself — a  miniature 
horse  to  which  man  in  his  wisdom  has 
attached  four  wheels.  This  in  the  life  of 
the  embryonic  man  may  be  considered  the 
first  move  toward  driving  his  own  car, 
for  the  infant  can  start,  stop,  and  back  at 
his  own  discretion,  and  appreciate  the 
insignificance  of  mere  pedestrians.  But 
the  fever  of  his  passion  is  soon  allayed, 
and  as  his  legs  grow  longer  he  yearns  not 
to  stretch  them  over  the  ground  but  to 
fold  them  up  the  innards  of  a  kiddie-kar 
and  propel  himself  on  longer  journeys 
than  can  be  achieved  within  the  four  walls 
of  a  dwelling.  Or  it  may  be  a  velocipede 
that  attracts  his  fancy,  a  thing  of  bright 
metal,  soft  rubber,  and  shiny  leather  that 
familiarizes  him  with  the  fundamentals 
of  his  coming  equipage. 

As  the  years  advance  the  child  drags 
reluctant  feet  to  school,  gaining  a  new 
distaste  for  the  pedestrianism  which  his 
parents  believe  must  accompany  the  dig- 
nified pursuit  of  knowledge.  But  after 
school  he  straps  wheeled  wings  to  his  shoes 
and  in  the  delight  of  rapid  transit  effaces 
from  his  brain  the  dry  facts  that  standard- 
ized education  has  pounded  into  it.  Per- 
haps if  he  were  given  a  sprinkling  of 
mechanics  to  leaven  the  dough  of  elemen- 
tary learning  the  resultant  loaf  would  be 
more  readily  assimilable — that,  however,  is 
a  subject  which  were  better  left  for  those 
who  train  the  juvenile  mind.  We  who 
are  following  the  path  of  its  self-training 
may  move  on  to  the  next  mile-stone  in  the 
natural  development  of  our  prospect. 

Roller-skates  pall,  as  being  too  closely 
allied  to  walking,  and  the  youthful  en- 
thusiast acquires  a  scooter,  an  attenuated, 
dachshund  type  of  skate  upon  which  he 
stands,  kneels,  or  crouches  as  the  good 
goddess  of  gravity  intoxicates  him  with  the 
wine  of  speed.  In  course  of  time  he  will 
learn  that  only  in  matters  of  morality 
is  the  world  built  upon  a  continuous  in- 
clined plane;  but  very  shortly  he  becomes 
aware  that  pushing  a  scooter  on  the  level 
or  walking  it  up-hill  diminishes  the  joy  of 
coasting  down.  So  a  bicycle,  smoothly 
turning  on  ball-bearings,  is  extracted  from 
an  indulgent  dad,  and  he  pursues  his  career 
of  space  annihilation. 

Observe  that  in  the  progressive  steps 
toward  the  attainment  of  his  ideal  the 
child  has  but  duplicated  in  synopsis  the 
evolution  of  individual  transportation. 
The  wooden  disks  of  the  toy-horse  had 
their  prototype  in  the  ox-cart  of  prehistoric 
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A  'Phone  Booth  in  July 

will  quickly  wilt  the  freshest  smile  and  darken  the 
brightest  disposition  —  Unless  — 

Well — the  man  to  your  left  is  clad  in  a  Suit  of 

Genuine  ^Palm  ^Beach 

And  naturally  he  can  well  afford  to  look  pleasant. 

For  there  never  was  a  fabric  so  wonderfully  apt  in 
defying  a  "hot"  situation  ...  Its  open,  porous  weavo 
> — its  clean,  fresh  appearance — its  airy  lightness — • 
make  living  a  joy,  even  when  the  old  thermom- 
eter is  dizzily  climbing,  around  the  hundred  mark! 

Every  conscientious  clothier  can,  and  will,  show 
you  the  GENUINE  in  a  full  variety  of  colors,  and 
with  the  Trade-marked  Label  inside  the  coat. 


J&tmJd&acfMi 
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THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

MFD  ONLY  BY  GOODALL  WORSTED  CO. 


Only  Genuine  Silver  bears 
the  stamp— "sterling".  Only 
Genuine  Palm  Beach  Suits 
Bear  the  trade-marked  label. 


THE    PALM    BEACH    MILLS— GOODALL   WORSTED    CO. 

SELLING  AGENT:    A.  ROHAUT,  229  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

MFD  ONLY  BY  GOODALL  WORSTED  CO. 


Genuine  Palm  Beach  Suits 
are  shown   in  many  pat- 
terns —  in  dark  colors  as 
well  as  light. 
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man:  the  spoked  and  felloed  wheels  of  the 
kiddie-kar  have  their  parallel  in  the  wagon 
which  Immediately  preceded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rubber-tired  sulky,  which  in 
turn  is  approximated  in  the  velocipede. 
The  bicycle  is  its  own  progenitor,  which 
blazed  into  meteoric  popularity;  and  now, 
at  a  time  when  its  place  has  been  taken 
by  the  motor-car,  is  more  generally  in  use 
than  ever  before.  Perhaps  it  is  not  amiss 
here  to  remark  that  whatever  the  future 
development  of  the  airplane  or  any  as  yet 
unthought-of  conveyances,  the  automobile 
will  ever  forge  ahead  in  numbers  and 
quality. 

Up  to  now  such  aids  to  locomotion  as 
the  youth  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pos- 
sess have  all  been  dependent  for  their  mo- 
tive power  upon  the  young  man's  leg  mus- 
cles. As  his  body  has  developed,  so  also 
has  his  mind,  and  there  comes  a  time  when 
he  demands  a  vehicle  propelled  by  some 
other  force.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  automobile,  Mr.  Loomis  points 
out,  having  sat  in  his  father's  lap  at  the 
steering  who:!  when  an  infant,  and  later 
having  spent  much  time  at  the  corner  gar- 
age where  he  has  picked  up  more  about  the 
mechanics  of  motor-cars  than  Henry  Ford 
knew  when  he  first  came  into  maturity. 
In  spite  of  his  extensive  mechanical  knowl- 
edge, however,  he  still  has  some  traits  of 
the  child  about  him,  among  which  are  the 
impulse  to  give  vent  to  horrible  noises. 
He  finally  supplies  himself  with  a  contri- 
vance which  is  highly  satisfactory  "bo  th  as 
a  self-propelled  vehicle  and  as  a  noise- 
maker — to  wit,  a  motor-cycle: 

Xoise  he  now  has  in  overflowing*measure, 
and  the  means  for  playing  the  hero  before 
the  gentle  flappers;  likewise  the  ahility  to 
get  away  before  they  fall  down  in  worship, 
and  to  do  so  at  a  clip  that  multiplies 
the  speed  limit  by  two  and  breaks  the 
result. 

At  the  termination  of  this  stage  of  his 
development  the  youth  is  ripe  for  plucking 
by  the  enterprising  motor-car  salesman,  and 
as  he  trembles  on  the  edge  of  the  basket, 
we  leave  him  for  another  slight  digression. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  trend  of  the 
boy's  career  has  been  consistently  toward 
the  acquisition  of  an  automobile,  and  this 
inclination  has  been  entirely  inherent  in  the 
child  himself.  In  a  more  highly  organized 
civilization  we  would  have  a  society  of  sales 
experts  who  included  in  their  activities  the 
endowment  of  an  institution  for  further 
fostering  this  natural  bent  of  humanity. 
The  Society  would  see  to  it  that  the  infant 
who  graduated  direct  to  the  scooter  from 
the  perambulator  was  given  an  early  schol- 
arship in  applied  mechanics;  that  the  back- 
ward child  who  left  school  at  fourteen  to 
take  a  job  in  a  roller-skating  rink  was  forth- 
with drafted  into  a  six-day  bicycle  race; 
and  that  the  youth  who  despised  machinery 
and  showed  a  predilection  for  writing  was 
apprenticed  to  a  motor-mechanic.  Such 
an  enlightened  program  for  the  youth  of 
the  country  should  be  made  a  reservation 
to  the  League  of  Xations. 

Lacking  the  benefits  of  a  scientific  edu- 
cation, the  owner  of  the  motor-cycle  has 
fallen  in  love  despite  himself,  and  during 


our  digression  has  purchased  a  flivver  from 
the  garage  nearest  to  the  residence  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace.  Silenced  forever  is 
the  staccato  popping  of  the  road  louse,  and 
in  its  place  is  the  gentle  murmur  of  an  auto- 
mobile-motor mingled  with  the  monoto- 
nous antiphony  of  the  newly  weds.  From 
this  juncture  the  enterprising  salesman  will 
do  well  to  keep  his  prospect  continually  in 
mind,  for  as  the  years  go  on  the  runabout 
ceases  to  accommodate  the  growing  family; 
and  touring-cars  of  ever-lengthening  wheel- 
base  must  successively  replace  the  matri- 
monial juggernaut. 

The  prospect,  no  longer  a  youth,  but  a 
hectored  paterfamilias,  purchases  a  limou- 
sine and  abandons  the  latest  phaeton  to 
the  younger  generation.  His  wife,  who  has 
not  entered  into  this  history  as  prominently 
as  she  deserves,  learns  to  drive  her  own 
coupe,  and  the  eldest  child — unfortunately 
a  daughter — displays  her  unquestioned 
beauty  about  town  in  an  electric  sedan. 
The  week-end  army  of  male  and  female 
flappers  at  the  country  estate  necessitates 
the  purchase  of  a  station  car  to  carry  their 
luggage  to  and  fro,  and  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  farm  is  conveyed  to  market  by 
motor-truck. 

There  comes  a  day  when  the  salesman's 
cup  of  fortune  is  full.  Wofully  deficient 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  early  yearnings 
of  the  prospect,  he  has  happily  lived  to 
reap  a  commission  on  every  machine  post- 
dating the  honeymoon  flivver;  and  he  sees 
that  the  days  of  paterfamilias  are  numbered. 
Pad  and  pencil  in  hand,  he  scurries  to  the 
leading  undertaking  establishment  of  the 
prospect's  village  and  effects  the  sale  of  a 
luxurious  motor-hearse. 

All  his  life — boy,  hobbledehoy,  and  man 
■ — our  hero  has  driven  his  own  machine; 
but  his  last  ride  is  in  a  hired  car. 


USING  AIRPLANES  IN  THE  BOND 
BUSINESS 

THE  time  may  not  be  far  off,  observes 
the  editor  of  The  Bond  Buyer  (New 
York),  when  the  bond  houses  will  be  mak- 
ing all  deliveries  by  air,  providing  their 
salesmen  with  "aerofords,"  and  distribut- 
ing circulars  by  throwing  them  overboard 
from  large  bombing  planes  while  speeding 
over  the  city  or  town.  The  credit  for 
demonstrating  the  value  of  aviation  to 
the  bond  business  belongs,  we  are  told,  to 
a  Portland  (Ore.)  bondman.  As  the  editor 
of  The  Bond  Buyer  fears  his  readers  might 
not  take  him  seriously  if  he  told  the  story 
in  his  own  words,  he  presents  it  as  he 
found  it  in  the  Portland  Telegram: 

Flying  to  a  bond  sale  forty  miles  away 
in  t  ime  to  put  in  a  bid  was  the  unique  stunt 
of  Walter  Kendall,  of  Clark,  Kendall  &  Co. 
The  flight  was  successful  in  everything  but 
landing  the  high  bid. 

Discovery  yesterday  that  the  bond- 
dealers'  schedule  of  the  sale  of  $105,000  of 
Yamhill  County  highway  construction 
bonds  for  to-day  instead  of  the  23d  was 
an  error  was  not  made  until  one  o'clock, 
only  an  hour  before  the  bids  were  to  be 
opened.  Quick  action  was  necessary  to 
get  in  a  bid,  and  covering  the  distance  from 
Portland  to  McMinnville  in  an  hour  was 
out  of  the  question. 

Calling  O.  K.  Jeffrey,  of  the  Oregon- 
Washington-Idaho  Airplane  Company,  by 
telephone,  Kendall  was  assured  that  he 
could  be  started  on  his  flight,  with  J.  D. 


Hill  as  pilot,  in  ten  minutes.  This  was 
1  p.m.,  and  at  1:10  the  start  was  made. 

The  airplane  landed  in  a  corn  stubble- 
field  a  mile  and  a  half  from  McMinnville. 
Friendly  automobiles  picked  him  up  and 
made  a  run  to  the  court-house.  The  air 
trip  was  made  in  forty  minutes,  and  Ken- 
dall was  in  time  to  file  a  bid. 

Five  rival  bidders  for  the  road  bonds 
cheered  Kendall's  nerve,  and  when  he  was 
ready  for  the  return  flight  an  ovation  was 
given  him  and  Pilot  Hill.  Leaving  the 
field  at  3:25  p.m.,  the  plane  reached  Port- 
land at  3.59. 

E.  L.  Devereaux  &  Co.  nosed  out  ahead 
of  Kendall  in  bidding  102.15  for  the  bonds, 
which  bear  hYi  per  cent,  interest  and  have 
an  average  maturity  of  fifteen  years. 


THE  SMOKY  EXHAUST  AS  A 
PERILOUS  NUISANCE 

T  T  is  quite  as  unwise,  as  well  as  illegal, 
-*-  for  cars  to  smoke  in  certain  places  as 
it  is  for  men  to  light  their  cigars,  cigarets, 
and  pipes  in  forbidden  places,  writes  Carter 
Walker  in  Motor  Life;  and  in  a  garage,  for 
instance,  it  is  extremely  dangerous.  Proper 
care  and  precaution  will  prevent  unneces- 
sary smoking  by  the  car,  at  any  rate.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  emission  of  gas, 
or  vapor,  is  due  to  excessive  use  of  the 
choker,  racing  the  engine,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  silly  notion  that  the  motor 
must  be  warmed  up  before  starting.  If 
the  motor  is  cold  the  use  of  the  attachment 
on  the  dashboard  to  cut  off  all  air  into  the 
carbureter  is  imperative  during  the  crank- 
ing process;  but,  as  soon  as  the  engine  is 
running,  it  is  advisable  to  adjust  the  choker 
so  as  to  allow  about  one-half  the  normal 
amount  of  air  to  pass  into  the  carbureter. 
In  hot  weather  often  the  normal  running 
amount  of  air  can  be  let  in  immediately 
after  the  motor  has  started.  The  writer 
explains  that — 

Allowing  the  motor,  for  example,  one 
minute  to  adjust  itself,  it  is  then  proper — 
and  easy,  too — to  drive  right  out  of  the 
garage  without  racing,  stalling,  or  smoking. 
I  have  seen  some  drivers  crank  their 
motors  and  let  them  run  for  five  minutes 
before  going  out.  Usually  they  set  the 
throttle  so  as  to  make  the  motor  race.  In 
less  than  a  minute  the  garage  is  filled  with 
deadly  fumes,  which  make  the  place  both 
uncomfortable  and  dangerous  to  the  other 
drivers.  Motorists  who  do  this  sort  of 
tiling  are  the  sort  of  men  who  smoke  long, 
rank-smelling  cigars  and  knock  their  ashes 
all  over  you. 

Some  drivers,  in  trying  to  evidence  a 
little  more  regard  for  others,  but  acting 
under  the  same  erroneous  notion  about 
their  motors,  throttle  down  for  five  minutes 
or  so.  This  always  is  just  as  bad,  for  since 
the  motor  would  not  run  slowly  unless  the 
air  were  choked  off,  the  exhaust  emits  a 
dark  vapor  that  is  more  likely  to  cling 
around  the  floor  and  possibly  threaten 
the  life  of  some  mechanic  working  under 
a  near-by  car. 

Then,  too,  the  compression  in  the  crank- 
case  caused  by  an  idling  motor  forces 
engine  oil  up  past  the  piston-rings  and  into 
the  firing  chamber,  where  it  unites  with 
the  rich  mixture  drawn  in  from  the  carbu- 
reter and  passes  out  of  the  exhaust  in  light 
blue  clouds  of  smoke. 

All  of  this  is  senseless.     I  have  learned  to 
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larly  Model  "Caterpillar "Tractor 
freighting  Over  Mojave  Dejert 


Latent  Model  5"Ton'  Caterpiller'Tractor 
Excel)  in  every  Mnd^  Industrial  Haul in< 


e  to  a 
Correct    principle 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years,  "Caterpillar"  Tractors  have  been  doing  the  hardest  traction 
work  on  every  continent.  There  is  no  substantial  difference  in  principle  between 
"Caterpillar"  Tractors  built  by  Holt  a  dozen  years  ago  and  those  of  today.  In  agriculture, 
in  industry,  and  in  war,  years  of  hard  service  have  brought  refinements  in  design,  but  the 
performance  of  the  present  "Caterpillar"  is  the  result  of  the  continuous  development  of  an 
originally  sound  principle. 

Consistently  true  to  that  principle,  built  with  unexcelled  materials,  and  with  the  utmost 
precision  in  every  stage  of  manufacture,  "Caterpillars"  dominate  in  road  building,  power 
farming,  logging,  ore  hauling,  oil  field  transportation,  cross  country  freighting,  and  wherever 
dependable  traction  power  is  needed. 

Our  booklet,  "Caterpillar  Tractor  Performance,"  will  be  sent  upon  request 


There  is  Only  One 


HOLT  Builds  It 


Reg.  US 


^e  HO  If  MdnufdituririiUompony  int. 

Peoria.  III.     Stockton,  Calif.     New  York.  NY  Spokane.  Wajh. 
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MICHELIN  GUIDES 

to  the  Battlefields  of  Europe 

You'll  want  these  remarkable  books.     They  describe  for 

you  every  phase  of  the  great  struggle,  locate  all  the  famous 

battle-grounds  and  historical  landmarks  and  explain,  in  a 

vivid  interesting  manner,  the  part  each  p'ayed  and  why. 

Beautifully  printed,  substantially  bound  and  illustrated  with 
thousands  of  authentic  photographs  and  maps,  these  books  are  in- 
valuable to  the  tourist  and  a  worthy  addition  to  any  library. 
Order  them  tod3y. 

BOOKS  NOW  READY  (English  Edition) 

The  First  Battle  of  the  Lille $  .50 

Marne $1.50  Verdun 1.00 

Amiens 50  Rheims 1.00 

Soissons 50  Ypres 1.00 

THE  AMERICANS  IN  THE  GREAT  WAR 

Vol.  1— The  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne $1.00 

Vol.  2— The  Battle  of  St.  Mihiel   1.00 

Vol.  3 — Meuse  and  Argonne  Battlefields 1.00 

Published  by  Michelin  &  Cie.,  Clermont-Ferrand,  France.    Inquiries  from  auto  and  t 
trade  should  be  sent  to  Guide  Dept.  of  MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,  MILLTOWN,  N 

Address  all  other  inquiries  to 

WAR  RECORDS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  50  UNION  SQUARE,  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTORS  MICHELIN  GUIDES 
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Steam  coil  type  SC.  Consists 
of  a  series  of  pipe  coils  mounted 
over  a  fan  wheel,  both  enclosed 
in  a  sheet-steel  casing.  Utilizes 
exhaust  or  live  steam.  Direct- 
fired  type  DF  furnished  where 
steam   is   not  available. 


Economical  Factory  Heating 


The  Skinner  Bros.  (Baetz  Patent)  Heating 
System  will  heat  more  uniformly  than  any 
other  system.  Production  economies  naturally 
follow  such  comfortable  working  conditions. 
Built  without  complicated  outside  pipes  or 
ducts,  the  Skinner  Heater  costs  15  to  50%  less 
to  install — maintenance  cost  is  equally  low — 
it  is  portable,  and  requires  no  special  foun- 
dations. 

Guaranteed — Send  for  Bulletin 

Satisfactory  performance  guaranteed.  Send  now  for 
Bulletin  No.  50  and  complete  information  on  Skinner 
Heaters — it  will  be  to  your  profit. 

Skinner  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

1432  S.  Vandeventer  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SKINNER 

BAETZ  PATENT  HEATING  SYSTEM 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 
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crank  my  car  with  the  self-starter  and  start 
right  off  just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  put 
the  gears  in  first.  As  I  do  this  I  adjust  the 
choker  at  about  the  half-way  point — just 
enough  to  keep  the  motor  from  stalling — 
and  in  a  jiffy  I  am  out  on  the  street.  If  I 
want  to  tinker  with  the  motor  and  adjust 
little  things  about  the  car  I  do  so  outside; 
never  in  the  garage.  With  a  little  practise 
any  driver  can  learn  to  make  a  graceful 
exit  out  of  a  garage  without  leaving  a  trail 
of  smoke  in  his  wake.  I  have  tried  it  with 
several  types  of  cars  and  have  proven  to 
my  friends  that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary 
to  simulate  the  tactics  of  aviators  when 
starting. 

There  are  other  places  where  smoking  is 
just  as  objectionable,  and,  in  addition, 
strictly  against  city  regulations.  I  mean 
the  public  parks,  river  drives,  etc.  Here 
your  intemperate  motor  may  result  in  your 
being  "called"  and  often  in  your  being 
summoned  to  the  city 'hall.  The  man  who 
drives  through  a  park  knowingly  emitting 
a  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  exhaust  of  his 
car  probably  is  the  type  of  man  who 
throws  lighted  cigaret-butts  promiscuously 
in  public  places.  He  is  just  as  careless 
about  his  motor  as  he  is  about  other 
people's  property. 

If  you  are  ever,  perchance,  hailed  by  a 
park  guard  and  accused  of  smoking  there 
are  one  or  two  things  you  should  know 
beforehand.  Being  versed  in  the  subject, 
you  may  be  able  to  convince  him  of  your 
innocence  and  thus  save  yourself  consider- 
able annoyance.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
three  kinds  of  smoke.  By  color  they  are 
classified  as  black,  bluish  white  or  grayish 
blue,  and  pure  white.  If  you  are  stopt 
because  your  motor  leaves  a  trail  of  white 
smoke  you  are  not  in  any  way  to  blame.  It 
is  unavoidable  with  many  motors  in  ex- 
tremely cold  weather.  White  smoke  is 
nothing  but  steam.  Eight-  and  twelve- 
cylinder  motors  are  prone  to  this  form  of 
smoking,  which,  in  reality,  is  a  process  of 
condensation.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
particularly  dangerous  or  obnoxious  about 
such  fumes,  but  they  look  the  part  and  that 
is  why  you  should  be  ready  with  your 
argument  should  an  inexperienced  officer 
slop  you. 

It  is  contended  that  black  smoke  means 
too  rich  a  mixture  and  that  the  blue 
variety  is  a  warning  that  oil  is  getting 
into  the  cylinders  and  burning.  From  ex- 
perience 1  have  found  that  the  blue  variety 
of  smoke  is  usually  the  result  of  putting 
too  much  oil  in  the  crank-case  or  of  leaking 
piston-rings.  1  have  not  found,  however, 
that  black  smoke  is  the  single  indication  of 
a  too-rich  mixture.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  produce  black  smoke  from  the  exhaust 
of  any  car  I  have  ever  driven,  yet  I  have 
often  seen  cheap  and  small,  large  and  ex- 
pensive cars  emitting  this  form  of  smoke. 
Whenever  I  have  adjusted  the  carbureter 
to  give  an  abnormally  rich  mixture  the 
result  has  invariably  been  a  bluish  form. 

In  addition,  I  have  noted  that  the  bluish 
varieties  vary  considerably,  but  it  takes  an 
expert  on  the  subject  to  classify  them  as  to 
causes.  If,  therefore,  you  are  emitting  a 
black  smoke,  look  to  the  carbureter  adjust- 
ment. But  if  the  smoke  is  of  the  bluish 
order,  don't  blame  it  all  on  the  lubricating 
oil.  Try  making  the  mixture  leaner,  and  if 
the  motor  will  not  stand  it,  examine  your 
choker  apparatus  to  see  that  it  really  does 
what  it  seems  to  be  doing  at  the  dash. 
They    often    work    improperly    and    are 
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usually  easy  to  lix.  If  adjusting  hecarbu- 
reter  does  not  remedy  the  trouble,  look 
to  the  oil  in  the  crank-case.  If  the  sump 
is  not  overfilled,  and  if  smoking  is  becoming 
chronic,  even  tho  the  motor  is  in  good 
running  order,  you  may  as  well  make  up 
your  mind  that  you  have  an  oil-gusher. 
Leak-proof  piston-rings  will  break  the 
habit. 

In  the  main,  ordinances  prohibiting 
smoking  cars  in  parks  have  been  passed 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  smoke  is 
objectionable.  But  recently  the  matter 
has  come  under  the  attention  of  the 
health  experts,  who  have  concluded  that 
public  health  is  being  greatly  endangered 
by  the  vast  amount  of  poisonous  gases 
emitted  from  the  exhausts  of  thousands  of 
motor-ears.  They  have  not  attempted  to 
overcome  the  fault  in  motor-car  construc- 
tion, leaving  that  to  the  designers  and 
inventors;  but  they  have  exprest  the 
opinion  that  the  excessive  emission  of  gases 
could  be  prevented  if  motorists  would  take 
better  care  of  their  cars  and  learn  to  operate 
them  better.  The  writer  points  out  an- 
other reason  why  the  emission  of  gas 
should  be  prevented: 

Excess  smoking  means  waste  of  national 
resources.  That  must  stop.  Furthermore, 
it  fan  easily  be  stopt  as  I  have  explained. 
The  more  difficult  problem  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  exhaust  entirely,  which  would 
mean  the  swan-song  of  deadly  carbon 
monoxid  as  far  as  motor-cars  are  concerned. 
The  majority  of  people  believe  such  an 
elimination  would  be  impossible,  but  I,  for 
one,  believe  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
:  s'  experimentation.  Steam-cars  no 
longer  exhaust  the  used  and  expanded 
-i  cam ;  all  of  it  goes  forward  to  the  radiator, 
where  it  is  condensed  into  water  and  used 
over  again.  We  may  look  for  something 
similar  in  internal-combustion  design. 

The  smokeless  car  is  inevitable.  The 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  heavy  traffic 
in  our  large  cities  will  pass  under  the  main 
streets.  Chicago  already  is  considering 
a  project  of  this  kind.  The  success  of  the 
project  for  boring  two  vehicular  tubes 
beneath  the  Hudson  River,  connecting 
Manhattan  with  Jersey  City,  will  depend 
largely  upon  ventilation,  which,  in  turn, 
will  depend  upon  a  means  of  doing  away 
with  the  obnoxious  exhaust  gases.  Venti- 
lating an  underground  passageway  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length  is  a  difficult  enough 
t:i-k  considering  the  thousands  of  human 
brings  who  would  be  constantly  consuming 
all  the  available  oxygen.  But  with  a 
thousand  motor-cars  filling  the  tubes 
with  poisonous  gases  the  gigantic  nature 
of  the  puzzle  confronting  the  engineers  in 
charge  of  this  one  project  is  readily  appre- 
ciated. Would  it  not  be  easier  and  less 
eostly  first  of  all  to  make  a  serious  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  exhaust  and  utilize  the 
gases  in  some  way. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain:  the  car  that 
smokes  in  addition  to  the  usual  exhaust- 
ing of  invisible  <^ises  never  will  be  allowed 
to  us*-  the  tube.  The  driver  with  a  smok- 
ing car  would  be  much  more  unpopular 
'liuii  he  now  is  when  he  defies  the  park 
ordinances.  We  are  fast  coming  to  realize 
i  hat  t  he  smoking  car  is  not  only  a  nuisance 
but  an  ever-inereasing  danger. 
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Enormous  power  with  little  effort 


Any  woman  or  boy  can  raise 
the  heaviest  car  with  the  new 
Kimball  Auto  Jack.  An  easy 
turn  of  the  handle  applies 
tremendous  power  directly  at 
the  lifting  point. 

This  long,  rigid  handle  al- 
lows the  jack  to  be  slid  to 
any  point  under  car  without 
crouching  down  or  soiling 
the  clothes. 

The  diamond  point  hard- 
ened steel  top  insures  the  jack 
against  slipping;  the  Kimball 
Jack  stays  where  put.  It  is 
light  in  weight,  folds  up  in 


Folded  ready  for 
tool  box.  Takes 
uft  little  space. 


compact  form  and  can  be 
easily  carried  in  the  tool  box. 

325,000  motorists  through- 
out the  country  are  now  using 
the  new  Kimball  Auto  Jack. 

We  manufacture  a  special  truck 
jack  also,  which  easily  raises  the 
heaviest  truck  and  is  adapted  to 
general  use. 

Don't  be  annoyed  again  with  the 
troublesome,  old-fashioned  jack. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
new  Kimball  Auto  Jack. 

Sales  Department 

EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO..  Inc. 

23  West  43rd  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers,   F.   W.  Mann  Co. 

BALL 

BEARING- 


Kim  ball  a  f#6  Jack 


10   MliES' 
faJRVIEW* 


Swings  in  any 
Dirtction  and 
is  Instantly 
Detachable 


am 
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Identify  genuine  Kaufmann  Silver- 
beams  by  the  name  stamped  on 
the  bracket.  Brackets  to  fit  any 
make  of  car  or  style  of  body 
Colors  optional,  Black,  Red  or 
Olive  Drab.  Give  make  of  car, 
style  of  body,  and  color  wanted 
when  ordering. 


Blazes  the  Wa^ 
Picks  out  the  Rpad! 

Kaufmann  Sirverbeam 

9%e  Spotlight  Supreme! 


-at  the  crossroads 

the  sign  can  be  read  from  the  driver's 
seat  as  easily  at  midnight  as  at  noon.  A 
swing  on  its  pivoted  bracket — and  a  flood 
of  brilliance  illumines  signs  or  house 
numbers. 

-on  the  highway 

there's  a  finger  of  light  out  ahead,  far 
in  advance  of  your  headlights— picking 
out  the  safe  way— warning  you  in  ad- 
vance of   dangers  that   lurk  in  the  dark. 


— and  Silverbeam  is  the  best 

because  it  is  a  simple— compact— durable 
—reliable  light  —  powerful  and  pene- 
trating. Instantly  removed  for  use  aiound 
the  car. 

Sold  by  most  dealers 

Manufactured  by 

Chas.  Kaufmann  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Santa  Ana,  California 
Dealers:     Write  for  our  prices 


M 
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The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Besides  Bookkeeping  Machines, 
Burroughs  make  Adding  and  Cal- 
culating Machines — all  three  classes 
containing  machines  of  various  styles 
and  sizes,  to  fill  the  figure  needs  of 
any  business,  large  or  small. 

Look  in  your  telephone  book,  or 
ask  your  banker  for  the  address  of 
the  nearest  office  of  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company  or  write 
the  Home  Office  at  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. Your  request  for  information 
will  be  promptly  answered. 


ADDING  -  BOOKKEEPING  -  CALCULATING 


C 
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AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  TO 
CLOTHING  CREDIT 


Up  there  in  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Michigan  in  the  town  of  Hancock  is  a 
man  who  has  solved  one  of  the  big  prob- 
lems in  the  retail  clothing  business. 

His  name  is  Benjamin  Arne  and  the 
way  he  runs  his  business  would  give 
pointers  to  many  a  big  merchant  in  a 
big  city. 

At  the  very  start  Mr.  Arne  put  his 
finger  on  what  is  a  weak  spot  in  many  a 
retail  business — long  standing  credit 
and  slow  collection. 

When  he  began  business  he  had  to  look 
that  particular  problem  in  the  face  be- 
cause of  lack  of  capital  and  he  began  by 
stating  that  he  would  do  a  cash  business 
with  the  exception  of  "customers  whose 
reputation  justified  short  time  credit. 

People  up  there  said  he  would  fail 
in  'b.  few  months  but  his  business  has 
outlived  many  of  the  faLe  prophets  and 
he  has  proved  that  a  cash  business  with 
quick  turn-overs  was  possible  to  any 
man  who  was  a  square  dealer  and  de- 
livered quality  merchandise. 

Today  Mr.  Arne  does  do  considerable 
charge  sale  business,  but  he  has  found 
a  way  to  control  credit  and  protect  his 
turn-over.  The  hub  around  which  his 
system  revolves  is  a  Burroughs  Figuring 
Machine.     Every  day  he  has  a  daily 


business  statement  which  shows  his 
grand  total  of  cash  and  charge  sales,  the 
amount  of  unpaid  charge  sales  brought 
forth  from  the  previous  day,  the  total 
cash  paid  in  on  "Received  on  account" 
and  the  balance  of  the  outstanding 
unpaid  charge  sales  which  is  an  index 
that  controls  credit. 

The  ease  of  getting  with  a  machine  the 
figures  which  give  reliable  information 
about  his  business  is  so  great  that  he 
profits  in  many  other  ways  from  his 
Burroughs  than  simply  in  the  control  of 
credits. 

For  example,  he  is  able  to  compare 
"day  by  day  the  efficiency  of  his  clerks 
by  totaling  their  sales  separately. 
He  knows  how  to  regulate  his  buying, 
what  lines  of  merchandise  to  display 
most  prominently  and  which  department 
should  have  the  greatest  amount  of 
floor  space. 

Taking  inventory  with  him  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world  and  be- 
sides that  his  Adding  Machine  helps 
him  in  posting  his  cash  book  and  cus- 
tomers' ledgers  daily  and  in  preparation 
of  customers'  monthly  statements.  And 
throughout  all  this  figure  work,  errors  are 
conspicuously  absent  because  his  figures 
are  automatically  accurate.  What  he 
has  done  any  merchant  can  do. 


Burroughs  Machines  are  used  by  practically  every  type  and  size  of  business. 
The  Burroughs  representative  can  help  you  select  the  one  which  Jits  your  needs. 


MACHINES    FOR   EVERY    BUSINESS 


no 
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One  third  of  America 

underfed 

— say  high  authorities 

Rich  and  poor  alike  suffer  from 
malnutrition  without  knowing  it 


HHY  do  we  hear  on  all  sides  com- 
plaints of  "that  tired  feeling"? 
Why  do  nervous  break  downs  and 
rest  cures  multiply? 
„  a  great  life  if  you  don't  weaken," 
says  the  man  on  the  streets;  and  the  speed 
of  events  seems  to  quicken  all  the  time. 

The  truth  is  our  ability  to  keep  pace  with 
events  is  not  what  it  should  be.  Our  vital 
reserves  too  often  go  below  par. 

Astonishing  facts 

Impossible  as  it  seems,  America,  the  world's 
greatest  food  producing  nation,  is  suffering 
from  wide-spread  malnutrition. 

In  spite  of  increasing  food  bills  the  chances 
are  one  in  three  that  you  or  your  family  are 
suffering,  not  from  lack  of  enough  food,  but 
from  lack  of  the  right  kind. 

These  conclusions  are  inevitably  drawn 
from  statistics  of  the  army  draft  and  from 
Dr.  Wm.  Emerson's  work  among  children 
of  all  classes. 

What  we  call  "lack  of  vitality,"  "run 
down,"  "not  thriving"  is  now  definitely 
traceable  in  most  cases  to  an  insufficient 
supply  of  certain  food  elements. 


From  Nature's  larder 

In  Nature's  larder  health  and  energy  are  not 
separated  from  delightful  tastes  and  flavors. 
And  thousands  now  draw  from  this  larder 
these  sixteen  vital  elements  in  Pettijohn's,  a 
whole  wheat  breakfast  food  of  rich  and 
gratifying  taste. 

Itssteamingfragrance 
'  awakens  sluggish  appe- 
tites in  young  and  old. 
With  cream  and  sugar 
it  makes  a  vital  energy 
ration  of  luscious  flavor. 
If  you  have  been 
feeling  below  your  nor- 
mal in  energy  and  vim 
— try  Pettijohn's. 

If  you  have  a  child 
below  the  average 
weight  for  his  age  (see 
tables) — try  Pettijohn's. 
The  little  folks  love  it. 
If  you  suffer   from 


The  sixteen 

vital  elements  of  nutrition 

Oxygen  Chlorin  Calcium  Sodium 

Nitrogen  Fluorin  Potassium  Sulphur 

Hydrogen  Iron  Magnesium  Silicon 

Carbon  Phosphorus  Manganese  Iodine 


Are  your  children  under  the  weight 
shown  by  this  table?  If  so,  they  need 
more   of    the    16    vital   elements   food 


The  16  vital  elements 

Sixteen  natural  food  elements  (listed  above) 
are  needed  to  keep  the  normal  human  being 
strong  and  well,  and  filled  with  that  abun- 
dant vitality  which  provides  for  growth  and 
the  energy  demands  of  modern  life. 

In  the  wheat  grain  Nature  provides  these 
sixteen  vital  elements  in  more  nearly  the 
proper  proportion  than  in  any  other  food, 
save  possibly  milk. 

But  several  of  the  most  important  of  these 
are  lost  in  modern  methods  of  wheat  prepara- 
tion,, through  removal  of  the  six  outer  layers 
of  the  wheat  grain,  commonly  called  the 
bran.  Only  in  the  whole  wheat  grain  can 
all  the  needed  elements  be  secured. 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Average 

Average  Average 

Height  wgt.  fb 

wgt.  for 

Height 

wgt.  for 
height 

wgt.  tor 
height 

Inches 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Inches 

Pounds 

Pounds 

35* 

32.0 

31.0 

49 

55.5 

55.5 

36* 

33.5 

32.5 

50 

59.5 

58.5 

37* 

34.5 

33.5 

51 

63.0 

61.0 

38* 

36.0 

35.0 

52 

66.0 

64.0 

39* 

37.5 

36.5 

53 

69.0 

67.5 

40* 

39.0 

38  0 

54 

72.5 

71  0 

41* 

40.5 

39 .  S 

55 

75.5 

75.0 

47* 

42.0 

41.0 

56 

79.5 

78.5 

43 

43.5 

43.0 

57 

83.5 

83.0 

44 

45.5 

44.5 

58 

87.5 

87.0 

45 

47.5 

46.5 

59 

91.5 

91.5 

46 

49.5 

48.5 

60 

95   0 

96.5 

47 

51   5 

51  .0 

61 

99.5 

102.5 

48 

53 . 5 

53 . 5 

62 

105.0 

110.5 

►Without  clothes 

63 

109.5 

116.0 

The  figures  for  the  younger  children  are  taken  from 
"Holt's  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood";  for  the 
ages  from  six  years  on.  from  the  studies  of  Boas,  Burk 
and  Smedley.  These  latter  heights  and  weichts  are  with 
indoor  clothes  but  without  shoes.  In  all  cases  the  weights 
have  been  approximated  to  the  half-pound. 
Table  of  weights  reprinted  from 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 


congestion  of  the  intestinal  tract  give  this 
food  with  its  natural  bran  laxative  a  chance 
to  set  you  right  as  Nature  has  provided. 

Your  grocer  has  Pettijohn's — or  will 
gladly  get  it  for  you.  Make  tomorrow's 
breakfast  of  this  sixteen  vital  elements  food. 

Made  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  1627G 
Railwav  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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THAT  "PSYCHOLOGICAL"  GAS 

SHORTAGE  RELIEVED  BY 

OFFICIAL  REPORTS 

WELCOME  news  that  there  will  be  gas 
enough  to  go  around,  both  this  sum- 
mer and  for  some  time  to  come,  that  "the 
gasoline    scare   has   been   largely    psycho- 
logical," and  that  "conditions  in  1920  ap- 
pear to  be  greatly  improved,"  comes  from 
several  government  agencies   which   have 
been     investigating     the     situation.     The 
National    Automobile    Chamber   of    Com- 
merce gives  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
as  its  authority  for  the  psychological  nature 
of  the  shortage  in  gasoliue.     In  addition, 
a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  quoted, 
showing  that  there  has  been  a  production 
gain  of  63,000,000  gallons  in  a  single  month 
over  actual  consumption.     Nothing  whal- 
ever   is   said   about   any    decrease   in   th^ 
steadily  rising  price,  but  some  other  hope- 
ful facts,  as  reported  by  the  New  York 
Tribune,  are  as  follows: 

Refiners  can  get  twice  the  amount  of 
gasoline  from  oil  by  using  new  "cracking" 
processes.  The  big  Middle-Western  com- 
panies using  the  modern  methods  are  get- 
ting a  35  per  cent,  yield  from  crude  oil, 
but  refineries  elsewhere  are  getting  only 
from  12  to  22  per  cent.  An  increase  in 
production  of  fully  60  per  cent,  is  bound  to 
come  with  the  adoption  of  the  "cracking" 
processes  by  refiners  generally. 

Mexico  has  been  almost  doubling  ils 
shipments  to  the  American  market  every 
year.  Last  year  there  were  52,662,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  shipped  from  the  neigh- 
boring country  to  the  United  States,  most  of 
it  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Reserve  stocks  of  gasoline  on  hand  at  the 
refineries  in  March  totaled  more  than  626,- 
000,000  gallons.  This  fact,  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  serves  probably  more 
than  any  other  to  offset  the  persistent 
rumor  of  an  already  existent  dearth  of 
gasoline. 

Further,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  government  engineers  and  geologists 
that  there  is  to  be  a  big  future  for  gasoline 
production  from  shale.  According  to  David 
White,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  there  are 
infinite  possibilities  in  oil  obtained  from 
shale  deposits,  which  as  yet  have  not 
been  tapped  in  great  quantities  because 
of  the  need  for  especially  developed  ma- 
chinery. In  Mr.  White's  opinion,  these 
shale  deposits  "are  capable  of  giving  oil  in 
amounts  far  greater  than  all  the  available 
natural  petroleum  of  this  hemisphere." 
Also,  "they  form  an  enduring  asset,  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  an  enormous  ultimate  load 
for  an  indefinite  period." 

The  importance  of  conserving  gasoline, 
however,  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  more 
than  obvious  reasons,  one  of  which  is  that 
the  more  gasoline  used  pending  the  op- 
portunity for  increased  production  and 
supply  the  higher  the  price  is  likely  to  go. 
In  this  connection  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  says: 

"Motorists  should  continue  to  save  gaso- 
line, since  the  use  of  7,500,000  cars  in  the 
country  means  that  the  action  of  the 
separate  units  may  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  total  consumption.  Motor-vehicles 
arc  the  heaviest  users  of  gasoline,  automo- 
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bile  consumption  in  1919  being  3,167,- 
G.j4.400gallons  out  of  the  total  consumption 
of  3,808,390,649  gallons.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  passenger-car  uses  300  gallons  of 
gasoline  yearly  and  a  motor-truck  1,500 
gallons. 

The  world's  deposits  of  crude  oil  total 
60.000,000,000  barrels,  according  to  esti- 
mates of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  At  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption this  would  be  enough  to  last  the 
United  States  for  168  years.  There  are 
still  7,629,000,000  barrels  in  the  oil-fields 
of  this  country,  or  enough  to  last  twenty 
years  at  our  present  rate  of  consumption. 

Additional  sources  of  oil  ai*e  promised 
with  the  passage  by  Congress  last  session 
of  the  oil-leasing  bill.  Much  is  hoped  for 
from  Wyoming  and  some  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia. Some  of  the  larger  producers  are 
making  plans  now  to  drill  in  these  districts. 
This  territory,  formerly  locked  up  ior  all 
production  purposes,  without  question  will 
be  a  great  asset  to  the  country's  trans- 
portation. It  is  too  early,  tho,  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  crude  oil  contained 
therein. 

An  impi'ovement  in  the  export  situa- 
tion is  also  seen.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  reports  the  exports  of  gasoline 
in  191S  at  about  15  per  cent.;  in  1919 
exports  represented  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  total  consumption. 

.There  is  one  deduction  to  be  made, 
and  that  is  that  there  is  not  an  actual 
shortage  of  gasoline  in  this  country. 
Reports  to  this  effect  are  in  reality  based 
on  transportation  difficulties. 


ENGLAND  FACING  AN  AMERICAN 
MOTOR-CAR  INVASION 

THE  prospects  of  an  American  motor- 
car invasion,  and  the  dangers  therefrom 
to  the  British  industry,  Avere  such  live 
topics  in  England  some  months  ago  that, 
the  London  Times  sent  an  investigator  to 
the  United  States,  "where  the  conditions 
ruling  the  American  industry  were  minutely 
inquired  into."  The  investigator  returned 
to  England  with  the  alarming  report  that 
"in  industrial  unrest  in  America  lay  the 
only  hope  of  safetj'"  for  the  British  motor- 
ear  industry.  He  is  now  trying  out  a  few 
of  the  pioneer  American  cars  that  have  ar- 
rived in  the  British  market.  Some  good 
words  for  them,  as  well  as  some  very  vig- 
orous knocks,  are  put  forward  in  this  report, 
which  appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
London  Times: 

The  good  class  American  ear  is  rapidly 
losing  its  old  national  characteristics;  year 
by  year  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  Eu- 
ropean in  design  and  appearance.  It  still 
retains  certain  transatlantic  qualities,  such 
as  large  engine  dimensions  and,  in  compari- 
son with  the  best  European. models,  rather 
sketchy  upholstery.  But  in  most  other  re- 
spects American  designers  have  paid  us  the 
supreme  compliment  of  imitation. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  new  cars 
have  already  arrived  and  are  being  readily 
sold  to  a  motor-hungry  public.  They  vary 
in  price  between  approximately  £900  and 
something  over  £2,000,  and  they  an;  drawn 
from  Ihe  best-known  factories  in  the 
United  Slates.     They  may  be  regarded  as 


HEINZ 

\finegars 

Every  drop  awakens  flavor 

In  ordering  vinegar  be  sure  of  its  purity. 

All  Heinz  Vinegars  are  made  of  the  very  best 
materials  and  are  better  than  any  food  law  demands. 

Their  delicate  aroma  is  developed  by  aging  in 
wood  for  at  least  one  year. 

Long  years  of  experience  and  great  skill  are  back 
of  every  bottle  of  vinegar  that  bears  the  Heinz  label. 

MALT,  CIDKR  and  WHITE 

Pints,    Quarts,    Half-Gallons   in    bottles  filled  and  sealed  in    the   Heinz    establishment 


HEINZ 

Imported 

Olive  Oil 


Some  of  the 

57 

Spaghetti 

Baked  Beans 

Apple  Butter 

Tomato  Ketchup 

All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Home  of  the  57  to  Seville,  Spain, 
but  in  the  Heinz  plant  in  Seville  there  is  duplicated  the 
spirit  of  cleanliness  and  purity  that  we  feel  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  users  of  all  Heinz  products.  Heinz  Olive 
Oil   is  rich  and  full  flavored.       In  bottles  or  tins. 
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IV by  the  Contractor  Uses  Fire  stones 

CONSIDER   the   contractor's    hauling   problems  and   you'll  understand   why 
he  uses  Firestones. 

He  has  heavy  loads  and  light;  he  hauls  on  smooth  city  streets  and  in  soft  dirt  at 
pits  and  excavations.    One  type  of  tire  would  not  answer  all  his  needs. 

The  Firestone  line  of  truck  tires  gives  him  the  proper  type  for  every  load, 
road  and  condition  of  service. 

It  includes  the  Firestone  Giant  Solid— the  burden  bearer  of  the  industry.  For 
heavy  hauling,  such  as.  gravel,  sand  and  steel,  its  great  strength  and  long  endurance 
make  it  the  most  economical. 

The  Firestone  Giant  Pneumatic  with  Demountable  Rim  answers  another  purpose. 
Speed  is  often  of  first  importance  to  the  contractor.  Sometimes  he  is  forced  to 
work  against  time  penalties.  The  Firestone  Giant  Pneumatic  made  high-speed 
trucking  of  heavy  loads  practical.  With  its  extra  heavy  cross-and-square  tread  it 
brings  the  load  through  the  worst  roads  and  soft  ground. 
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The  Firestone  Giant  Cushio?i  Tire,  owing  to  the  contour  of  its  design  and  the 
extra  amount  of  rubber,  combines  much  of  the  resiliency  of  pneumatics  with 
the  enduring  wear  of  solids.  It  fits  any  S.  A.  E.  base  without  wheel  change.  No 
change  of  gear  ratio  required.  It  complies  with  highway  laws.  Contractors  tell 
us  this  is  the  coming  tire. 

From  the  smaller  tires — cords  or  fabrics— used  on  the  light  cars  that  carry  his 
superintendents  from  job  to  job,  to  the  equipment  of  his  biggest  units,  the 
contractor  knows  that  Firestone  means  most  miles  per  dollar. 
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Make 
This 
Test 


Do  This  Tonight 

PLACE  a  small  quantity  of 
Drucker's  Revelation  Tooth 
Powder  in  your  hand.  Wrap  a 
clean  handkerchief  or  piece  of 
sterile  gauze  around  your  ringer. 
Dip  this  into  water  and  then 
into  the  powder,  and  rub  any 
stain  on  any  tooth.  See  how 
easily  the  stain  is  removed.  Or 
brush  all  your  teeth  with 
"Revelation"  and  see  how  quickly 
they  are  made  pearly  white. 

Stop  Fermentation 
To  Save  Your  Teeth 

DRUCKER'S    Revelation   Tooth    Powder 
arrests  the   fermentation   which   causes 
nearly  all  tooth   and   gum  trouble  and 
takes  off  almost  instantly  the  gluey  scum  with 
which    fermentation    covers    your    teeth    and 
gums.  1 

During  the  last  fourteen  years  thousands  of 
dentists  have  tested  "Revelation"  and  ac- 
knowledged our  claims  that  its  Prophylactic 
and  Cleansing  properties  overcome  the  causes 
of  tooth  decay  and  soft,  spongy,  bleeding  gums. 

Free  from  Grit 

Drucker's  Revelation  Tooth  Powder  con- 
tains NO  GRIT,  for  grit  scratches  the  enamel 
of  your  teeth  and  cuts  your  gums,  opening 
the  way  to  infection  and  encouraging  PYOR- 
RHEA. Moreover,  there  are  NO  ACIDS, 
CORROSIVE  COMPOUNDS,  or  POISON- 
OUS DRUGS  in  "  Revelation."  "  Revelation  " 
combats  all  tendency  to  Pyorrhea  and  shows 
its  results  in  pearly  white  teeth  kept  free  from 
decay  and  tartar,  in  healthy,  firm  gums. 

Prove  It  Yourself 

After  seeing  the  results  of  the  Cleansing 
Test  on  your  teeth,  learn  how  good  this  powder 
is  on  your  gums: 

At  night,  after  brushing  all  surfaces  of  your 
teeth,  rub  Revelation  Tooth  Powder  well  into 
your  gums.  Do  not  rinse  your  mouth.  Leave 
powder  on  all  night  to  combat  fermentation. 
Merely  expel  the  surplus.  See  how  fresh  and 
clean  your  gums  feel  the  next  morning,  how 
free  your  mouth  is  from  acidity. 

Your  druggist  now  has  Drucker's 
Revelation  Tooth  Powder,  or  can 
get  it  easily  from  his  jobber.  Or 
we  will  supply  you  by  mail.  Reg- 
ular price  35c,  with  guarantee  of 
satisfaction     or     money    refunded. 

Made  only  by 

August  E.  Drucker  Co. 
SAN   FRANCISCO 

BRANCHES 
NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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the  pioneers  of  the  army  of  invasion.  Their 
appearance  at  this  very  critical  period  of 
our  industry  is  a  serious  matter.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  Times  reports  from 
Detroit  and  New  York,  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  American  invasion  depends 
almost  wholly  upon  first  impressions. 

At  this  moment  the  public,  utterly  dis- 
gusted with  the  enforced  wait  for  the  cars 
it  ordered  from  British  factories  months 
ago,  is  ready  to  buy  anything  which  will 
convey  it  about  its  business.  In  many 
instances  British  cars  are  greatly  preferred, 
but  the  disastrous  delays  which  have  so 
nearly  wrecked  British  trade  have  had 
their  effect,  and  patriotism  as  well  as  per- 
sonal inclination  are  being  sacrificed.  A 
car  is  what  is  wanted,  and  it  is  wanted  im- 
mediately. Thei'e  are  not  nearly  enough 
British  cars  to  supply  the  demand,  and  so 
American  machines  get  the  chance  so  long 
awaited.  Immediate  delivery  is  the  cry. 
Any  car  to-day  is  better  than  the  car  we 
want  next  year. 

To-day  we  will  buy  anything  which  we 
can  have  at  once.  And  here  lies  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  both  American  and  British 
cars.  If  the  1920  "Washington  "  American 
oar,  bought  in  March,  and  for  which  the 
option  on  the  "Wellington"  British  car,  to 
be  delivered  in  October,  has  been  given  up, 
proves  really  satisfactory  in  performance, 
and  shows  a  proper  degree  of  reliability  and 
economy  in  upkeep,  the  makers  of  the 
British  car  stand  to  lose  a  customer  for 
ever.  The  owner  will  probably  remain 
faithful  to  the  imported  machines.  If  it 
does  not,  and  if  the  "Wellington,"  whether 
it  materializes  in  October  of  this  or  June 
of  next  year,  proves  to  be  well  up  to  the 
expected  standard,  the  American  invasion, 
in  so  far  as  the  "Washington"  is  concerned, 
is  at  an  end. 

These  are  critical  times.  The  pioneers 
are  with  us,  and  on  their  behavior  during 
the  next  few  months  depends,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  future  of  the  invasion.  The 
public  are  less  discriminating  in  the  matter 
of  luxury  or  comfort  than  they  were  five 
years  ago,  but  they  are  far  keener  on  re- 
liability. Already  tales  are  abroad  of  ex- 
pensively advertised  and  much  bepre- 
miumed  cars,  selling  in  London  at  nearly 
thrice  their  original  cost,  which  have  failed 
egregiously  to  survive  six  months'  di'iving 
over  our  postwar  roads.  Other  reports 
are  to  the  effect  that  certain  new  impor- 
tations are  likely  to  become  serious  rivals 
to  our  best  and  most  historic  makes. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  says  the  writer,  that 
the  performance  of  prewar  models  of  the 
same  types  is  no  guide  to  the  inquirer.  He 
gives  a  typical  instance: 

Only  last  week  the  writer  was  driven  in 
an  eight-year-old  American  car,  which  has 
seen  hard  and  bitter  service  as  the  house- 
hold drudge  to  a  fleet  of  very  expensive 
cars.  It  has  consistently  had  to  do  the 
jobs  below  the  dignity  of  its  stable  com- 
panions, and  it  has  been  driven  by  every- 
body and  anybody. 

It  goes  to-day  better  than  many  a  car 
half  its  age.  Yet  he  would  be  a  fool  who 
would  buy  its  1920  successor  on  these 
grounds.  The  one  is  a  worthy,  old-fash- 
ioned, sound  motor-car,  with  as  many 
years  of  honest  work  before  it  as  there  are 
behind  it.  The  other,  according  to  credible 
report,  is  a  mere  money  trap.  It  is  very 
expensive,  and,  below  its  high  gloss,   very 


shoddy.  After  only  a  few  weeks'  wear  it 
begins  to  complain  with  no  uncertain 
voices.  It  is  flash.  It  is  the  kind  of  car 
which  fills  tho  patient  British  manufacturer 
with  pious  hope.  He  knows  that  this  type 
at  all  events  has  not  come  to  stay. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the  good 
American  cars  of  1915  and  those  of  1920. 
A  certain  number  have  deteriorated,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  better  known 
makes  have  improved  out  of  all  recogni- 
tion. They  are  faster,  more  powerful  on 
hills,  quieter,  better  designed,  far  more 
solidly  constructed,  more  comfortable,  and 
enormously  better  looking.  At  a  normal 
rate  of  exchange  and  free  of  the  33  YA  duty, 
their  prices  would  make  them  wellnigh 
irresistible.  As  it  is,  and  with  our  own 
prices  monstrously  swollen,  they  may 
prove  to  be  a  very  real  danger  to  the 
British  maker. 

During  my  stay  in  the  United  States  I 
hati  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  number 
of  the  latest  types  of  good  ears  over  a  short 
trial  run.  Only  a  general  impression  could 
of  course  be  gathered  from  an  hour's  drive 
about  the  suburbs  of  New  York  or  Detroit, 
but  altho  the  test  was  sufficient  to  enable 
one  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and 
the  indifferent,  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  cars'  probable  best 
efforts  on  English  roads  and  under  English 
driving  conditions. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  a  number  of 
the  British  representatives  of  American 
firms  have  asked  me  to  take  their  new  cars 
over  specially  selected  routes,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  select  a  few  of  the  better-known 
types  for  trial  and  report  in  The  Times. 
The  routes  will  be  chosen  from  those  over 
Avhich  I  have  driven  all  the  1920  cars  whose 
makers  have  asked  for  trials.  These  will 
he  chiefly  in  the  Buckinghamshire  country, 
where  flexibility,  hill-climbing,  and  speed 
has  each  its  opportunity,  and  where  ready 
acceleration  and  pick-up  are  essential 
if  only  a  modest  time-table  is  to  be  ad- 
hered to. 

The  cars  will  be  driven  over  the  course 
under  ordinary  normal  conditions.  They 
will  be  regarded  as  the  standard  types  sold 
to  the  public  to-day  and  described  as  such. 
They  will  be  critically  considered  from 
every  point  of  view  likely  to  interest  the 
owner  and  the  owner-driver  in  England, 
and,  being  invaders,  they  will  be  as  im- 
partially judged  as  those  British  and  Euro- 
pean cars  which  have  preceded  them  over 
the  same  difficult  roads. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  trying  and  carefully 
examining  the  best  that  America  is  sending 
us  to-day,  by  comparing  them  generally  in 
the  cold  light  of  mechanics  with  our  own 
productions,  a  fair  estimate  may  be  arrived 
at  of  the  danger  of  the  American  invasion 
as  far  as  it  has  progressed.  Prices  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  appreciating 
performance  and  equipment  in  relation  to 
British  machines.  A  certain  standard  of 
performance  will  be  set,  varying  only  ac- 
cording to  price  and  horse-power.  This 
standard  is  the  result  of  driving  many  scores 
of  cars  of  some  dozen  different  nationalities 
over  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
in  Europe  and  America  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  It  is  the  standard  of  the 
owner-driver.     I  know  of  none  higher. 


A  Disorderly  Occasion. — "  Did  you 
think  my  speech  stirred  the  audience?  " 
inquired  the  campaigner. 

"  I  wouldn't  exactly  say  it  stirred  'em." 
replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "  I  would 
rather  say  it  mixed  'em  up." — Washington 
Star. 
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PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


MANY  home-loving  people  have 
made  their  homes  delightful  with 
the  luxuries  of  this  wonderful  age.  They 
have  rightfully  accepted  them  as 
necessities,  because  the  thousand  and 
one  fixtures  and  furnishings  of 
marvelous  construction  and  untold 
usefulness  add  to  their  sense  of  well- 
being  and  efficiency. 


But,  how  inconsistent  and  incomplete 
are  some  few  of  these  otherwise  beauti- 
ful homes — with  ten-year-oldplumbing. 
Call  on  your  Contracting  Plumber. 
His  knowledge  of  fixtures  and  of  home 
sanitation  makes  him  an  important 
family  counselor.  Write  for  catalogue 
Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the 
Home. 


Standard  SamtarplPfe.Co.,  Pittsburgh 


In  addition  to  the  displays  of  'Standard''  Plumbing  Fixtures  shown  by  Wholesale  Dealers 
and  Contracting  Plumbers,  there  are  permanent  "Standard''  exhibits  in  the  following  cities: 


NEW  YORK 3  5  W.    3 1ST 

NEW  YORK  (EXPORT  DEPARTMENT) 50  BROAD  ST. 

BOSTON ,86  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 1215   WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN  BLDG. 

PITTSBURGH 446  WATER 

PITTSBURGH 106SIXTH 

•CHICAGO 14  N.  PEORIA 

•ST.    LOUIS 810N.  SECONO 

•EAST  ST.  LOUIS 16  N.    MAIN 

•CLEVELAND 4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 

•TOLEDO 311   ERIE 


•COLUMBUS 2  56  S.  THIRD 

•CANTON 1  106  SECONO  ST.,  N.  E. 

•YOUNGSTOWN 4 58  W.   FEDERAL 

•WHEELING 3120  JACOB 

•HUNTINGTON SECOND  AVE.  AND  TENTH  ST. 

•ERIE 130  W.  TWELFTH 

•ALTOONA 918    ELEVENTH 

MILWAUKEE «26  BROADWAY 

•MILWAUKEE 3  1  1   FIFTH  ST. 

•LOUISVILLE 32  3  W.  MAIN 

•NASHVILLE    315  TENTH  AVE. ,  S. 

•NEW  ORLEANS 846   BARONNE 


•HOUSTON COR.  PRESTON  AVE.  AND  SMITH 

•DALLAS i, 1200  JACKSON 

•SAN  ANTONIO 212  LOSOTA 

•FORT   WORTH .828  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY 201   RIDGE  ARCADE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 149-55  BLUX0ME 

•LOS  ANGELES 216-224  S.  CENTRAL 

ATLANTA  OFFICE  ..1217  CITIZENS  4  SOUTHERN  BANK  BLDG. 

DETROIT  OFFICE 414  HAMMOND  BLDG. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE 1010  STANOARO  OIL  BLDG. 

SEATTLE     OFFICE 1228  L.  C.  8MITH  SLOG. 

•TORONTO,  CAN 6»  E.  RICHMOND 

•HAMILTON,   CAN 20  W.  JACKSON 


Service 


Systems;  Tools  and  Supp! 
or  call  on  nearest  branch. 


_4.  H<iL\^^^Aa.*^A,,  Rranoliac  'n  tnc  cities  marked  (•)  arc  carried  complete  lines  of  Plumb- 
dl  eptaiiaara  Dl  dlldlca  infl  ancj  Heating  Supplies  Farm  Lighting  and  Water  Supply 
;  and  Supplies  for  Mills.  Mines  and  Factories,  also  for  the  Water.  Gas,  Steam  and  Oil  industries.  Write 


If  interested  in  plumbing  fixtures  for  factories,  write  for  book,  "Factory  Sanitation." 


9d 
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Would  You  Buy  An  Automobile 
Without  The  Engine? 

H 


to 


OW  many  men  would  buy  an  automobile  with- 
out the  engine  and  then  try  to  find  an  engine 
fit    it? 


Not  one  in  a  thousand— and  yet  the  same  men  who 
will  laugh  at  such  an  idea  are  doing  something  just 
as  foolish  every  day  right  in  their  own  factories. 

They  buy  a  piece  of  machinery  from  a  man  who 
knows  nothing  about  an  electric  motor.  They  buy  the  electric  motor  to  drive 
that  machine   from    a    man    who    knows    nothing   about  the  machine. 

Then  their  factory  men  who  know  nothing  about  either  the  machine  or  the  motor 
try  to  put  the  two  together  and  make  them  work  right. 

That  policy  is  costing  manufacturers    millions   in    wasted  power,  lost  production 
and  needless  wear  of  machinery. 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.'s  organiza- 
tion has  been  built  up  on  the  idea  of  correct- 
ing this  misapplication  of  electric  power. 
Lincoln  Motor  Engineers  are  in  position 
to  save  money  for  manufacturers  because 
they  specialize  on  the  one  subject  of 
electric  motors. 

They  test  every  class  of  machinery 
right  in  the  plant  where  it  is  made  and 
help  the  manufacturer  to  equip  it  with  a 
motor  of  the  right  type  and  size  to  do 
the  work  most  efficiently. 

Any  plant  manager  can  save  both 
on  first  cost  and  operating  cost  by  specify- 
ing that  all  machinery  come  ready 
equipped  with  Lincoln  Motors — the 
motors    that  are   fitted  to   the    machine. 


Alto  Sold  By 

The   Fairbanks    Co. 

Lincoln  Motors  are  the  only 
motors  sold  by  the  23 
branches  of  The  Fairbanks 
Co.  under  their  famous 
Fairbanks  "OK". 


The  Lincoln  Motor  oper- 
ated under  water  at  ex- 
hibitions and  conventions 
for  over  3  years  without 
damage  to  windings. 


"Link  Up  With  Lincoln 


»» 


Braach  Offices: 
New  York  City 
Buffalo 
Syracuse 
Baltimore 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Detroit 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Company 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
Toronto-Montreal 


Branch  Offices 

Columbus 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Charlotte.  N.  C. 

Minneapolis 

Hartford. Conn. 
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SCIENCE  ■  AND  *  INVENTION  *  CONTINUED 


COLD-STORAGE   EGGS 


THE  cold-storage  egg  is  a  much-abused 
food  product,  we  are  assured  by  Foods 
and  Markets  (Albany,  N.  Y.).  What  we 
want  is  an  edible  egg,  free  from  the  seeds 
of  decay  and  untainted  by  the  absorption 
of  rank  flavors.  All  this  an  eight  months' 
storage  egg  may  be,  if  properly  handled; 
whereas  a  "new-laid"  egg  that  has  passed 
twenty-four  hours  in  insanitary  conditions, 
hot,  moist,  aud  dirty,  may  embody  all  the 
objectionable  features  hinted  at  above. 
Eggs  when  laid  differ  considerably  in  size, 
but  otherwise  are  a  very  uniform  product, 
the  writer  tells  us.  They  also  differ  in 
color,  depending  on  the  breed  of  hen  laying 
them.  In  New  York  City  the  housewife 
insists  on  having  pure  white  eggs,  and 
brown  eggs  are  always  cheaper  in  this 
market.  In  Boston  the  preference  is  for 
brown  eggs  and  the  white  eggs  are  the 
cheaper.  Careful  tests  have  failed  to 
disclose  any  difference  in  the  quality  of 
new-laid  eggs  which  has  any  connection 
with  the  color  of  their  shell.  The  writer 
continues  in  substance: 

"The  food  which  the  hen  eats  some- 
times affects  the  flavor  of  the  egg;  it 
also  affects  the  color  of  the  yolk,  which 
takes  on  a  deeper  yellow  tint  when  the 
hen  has  eaten  an  unusual  quantity  of 
grass  or  other  green  food.  Because  the 
hens  are  in  better  physical  condition  during 
tiie  spring,  the  eggs  laid  at  that  time  are 
apt  to  have  a  firmer  interior  structure  and 
keep  better  than  those  laid  later  in  the 
year.  A  new-laid  egg  may  be  small,  or 
dirty,  or  thin  shelled;  but  these  faults 
are  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  farmer 
who  disregards  breed,  feed,  and  clean 
laying  quarters  for  his  hens.  So  far  as 
eating  purposes  are  concerned  it  may  be 
said  that  all  new-laid  eggs  are  practically 
equal. 

"Between  this  theoretically  uniform 
inw-laid  egg  and  the  egg  that  the  house- 
wife buys  in  the  market  there  is  a  vast 
discrepancy,  as  she  knows  only  too  well 
from  bitter  experience. 

"Because  of  the  readiness  with  which 
eggs  spoil,  the  term  'fresh'  has  become 
synonymous  with  the  idea  of  desirable 
quality.  Contrary  to  the  popular  notion, 
however,  the  actual  age  of  an  egg  is  rel- 
atively of  much  less  importance  than  are 
a  number  of  other  factors  which  affect  its 
quality.  No  egg  which  has  been  held  for 
D  a  short  time  is  quite  as  good,  of 
course,  as  one  which  is  freshly  laid.  But 
an  egg  forty-eight  hours  old  that  has  lain 
in  a  wheat  shock  during  a  warm  July  rain 
or  has  been  gathered  by  the  farmer's  wife 
when  it  was  wet  and  dirty  and  then  kept 
in  a  warm  kitchen  would  probably  be 
swarming  with  bacteria  and  be  unfit  for 
food,  while  another  egg  kept  for  eight 
months  in  a  first-class  cold-storage  room 
would  be  entirely  edible  and  of  fairly 
good  quality.  The  promptness  with  which 
an  egg  reaches  the  consumer  after  it  lias 
been  laid  is  no  guaranty  of  its  quality 
Unless  it  has  been  handled  properly  while 
in  transit. 

"Any   welting  of  the  shell  of  an  egg  is 
apt  to  result  in  dissolving  the  gelatinous 


coating  by  which  it  is  normally  protected, 
thus  making  it  more  porous.  When  the 
shell  is  porous  evaporation  proceeds  at 
a  rapid  rate  so  that  the  egg  becomes 
shrunken  or  'stale';  odors  are  also  more 
readily  absorbed  and  may  materially  affect 
the  flavor.  Bacteria  also  find  an  easier 
entrance,  resulting  in  rotten  eggs.  Lastly, 
the  growth  of  mold  is  stimulated  wherever 
moisture  is  present  on  the  surface  of  the 
egg.  This  gives  the  egg  both  a  musty 
flavor  and  a  disagreeable  odor,  which  are 
not  destroyed  on  cooking." 

Nature,  of  course,  intended  not  that  an 
egg  should  be  eaten,  but  that  it  should 
develop  into  a  chick.  The  germination 
of  a  fertile  egg  actually  begins,  we  are  told, 
before  it  leaves  the  body  of  the  hen,  and 
growth  will  continue  if  the  temperature  is 
greater  than  68°  F.,  tho  it  is  slowed  down 
below  103°  F.  This  is  one  cause  of  the 
lowered  quality  of  the  eggs  received  in  the 
markets  during  the  summer.  Not  all 
eggs  are  fertile,  however,  and  in  the 
infertile  egg  this  type  of  deterioration  does 
not  occur.     We  read  further: 

"As  has  already  been  indicated,  when 
the  gelatinous  protection  of  the  shell 
has  been  dissolved  by  moisture,  eggs  very 
rapidly  absorb  odors  and  flavors.  Any 
eggshell  is  porous  enough,  however,  for 
this  process  to  go  on  to  some  extend 
This  is  especially  true  where  the  air  \- 
motionless,  moist,  and  warm,  or  where  th< 
temperature  fluctuates  considerably.  These 
odors  and  flavors  are  sometimes  lost  in 
cooking,  but  they  often  persist  and  are 
sometimes  intensified  by  the  heating. 
This  matter  of  absorbing  odor  or  flavor 
is  one  of  the  ills  to  which  the  cold-storage 
egg  often  falls  heir.  In  this  case  it  is 
commonly  the  straw-board  filler  which 
holds  the  eggs  that  gives  them  what  some 
persons  believe  to  be  the  characteristic 
'cold-storage'  taste.  The  basic  reason, 
however,  is  not  simply  cold  storage  but, 
rather,  cold  storage  under  conditions  which 
have  not  been  ideal.  If  a  good  eatable 
egg  is  to  grace  the  consumer's  table  it  must 
be  most  carefully  guarded  from  the  time 
it  is  laid  against  excessive  moisture,  heat, 
and  strong  odors.  , 

"Since  all  the  ills  connected  with  mois- 
ture, heat,  or  objectionable  odors  may 
develop  in  an  egg  within  a  very  short 
period  if  its  environment  is  unfavorable, 
it  follows  that  the  mere  time  which  has 
elapsed  between  the  laying  of  the  egg  and 
its  arrival  with  the  consumer  is  not  an 
adequate  or  proper  test  to  be  used  as  the 
sole  determinant  of  what  constitutes  a 
truly  'fresh'  egg.  The  only  real  test  is 
the  interior  quality,  and  this  can  not  be 
determined  with  certainty  until  the  egg  is 
broken.  Temperature,  however,  is  the 
most  important  factor  affecting  this  in- 
terior quality  and,  unless  its  other  sur- 
roundings have  been  unusual,  the  egg 
which  has  been  under  low  and  favorable 
temperatures  throughout  its  career  will 
have  deteriorated  but  slightlj  and  will 
remain  a  good  usable  egg  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period. 

"The  term  'fresh  egg'  as  commonly 
used  means  any  egg  which  has  not  been 
in  cold  storage.     It  is  apparent  from   the 


When  Your 
Springs  Break 

put  on 


Your  comfort,  your 
peace  of  mind,  your  very 
life  itself  are  safeguarded 
with  VULCAN  Springs 
under  your  car. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  a 
VULCAN  Spring  will  break. 
We  make  them  with  extreme 
care. 

Our  name  plate  is  on 
every  VULCAN.  Over  a 
million  have  gone  out 
under  this  name. 

Your  dealer  can  replace 
your  broken  spring  with  a 
VULCAN— an  exact  dup- 
licate, but  VULCAN 
quality.  Insist  on  our 
name  plate. 


Jenkins  VULCAN 
Spring  Company 

Richmond,  Indiana. 
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August  Nights 

Will  bring  to  millions 
Bubble  Grains  in  Milk 

Don't  put  aside  your  Puffed  Grains  when  breakfast  ends  in  summer. 
Children  want  them  all  day  long,  and  there's  nothing  better  for  them. 

The  supreme  dish  for  luncheon  or  for  supper  is  Puffed  Wheat  in 
milk.  The  airy  grains — puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size — taste  like 
food  confections.  Yet  every  morsel  is  whole  wheat  with  every  food 
cell  blasted. 

The  finest  foods  ever  created 

Puffed  Wheat,  Puffed  Rice  and  Corn  Puffs  are  the  finest  grain  foods 
in  existence. 

Never  were  cereals  so  enticing.  The  grains  are  fairy-like  in  texture, 
the  flavor  is  like  nuts.     They  seem  like  tidbits,  made  only  to  entice. 

Yet  they  are  major  foods,  with  every  food  cell  steam-exploded,  so 
digestion  is  easy  and  complete. 

They  will  take  the  place  of  pastries,  sweets,  etc.,  if  you  serve  them 
all  day  long.  And  at  meal-time  they  will  make  whole-grain  foods 
tempting. 


Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed  Rice 


Corn  Puffs 

The  Three  Bubble  Grains 


On  ice  cream 

Puffed  Grains  taste  like  airy 
nut-meats,  and  they  melt  into 
the  cream.  The  dish  is  made 
doubly  delightful. 


/Puffed  Grains  are  made  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process.  A  hundred 
million  steam  explosions  occur  in  every  kernel.  They  are  the  best- 
cooked  grain  foods  in  existence.  Serve  all  three  kinds,  at  all  hours, 
in  all  the  ways  folks  like  them. 

The  Quaker  Qdts  <pm  pany 


Sole  Makers 
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foregoing  that,   so  far  as  quality  is  con- 
cerned, this  term  is  a  very  misleading  one. 

"Weather,  especially  the  element  of 
temperature,  is  the  main  controlling  factor 
in  the  quality  of  market  eggs.  During 
the  late  winter  and  early  spring  the 
changeable  temperature  and  frequent  chill- 
ing which  the  eggs  undergo  on  their  way 
to  the  consumer  injure  their  quality 
considerably.  Tt  is  during  the  month  of 
April,  as  a  rule,  that  weather  conditions 
for  marketing  are  most  ideal,  and  so  it  is 
at  this  time  that  the  eggs  arriving  on  the 
markets  are  of  quite  uniformly  high 
quality.  During  the  heat  of  the  summer 
most,  of  the  supposedly  'fresh'  eggs  reach- 
ing the  market  are  of  very  inferior  quality. 
As  the  cooler  autumn  weather  arrives  the 
quality  of  the  market  eggs  would  improve 
rapidly  if  it  were  not  for  two  adverse 
factors  which  offset  this  tendency:  one 
is  the  lower  physical  condition  of  the  hens 
at  this  time  of  year;  and  the  other  is  the 
generally  advancing  price  in  the  market 
which  induces  every  one,  producer  and 
distributer  alike,  to  hold  back  the  flow  of 
eggs  to  get  a  higher  return. 

"Probably  no  subject  connected  with 
marketing  has  given  rise  to  so  much  heated 
discussion  in  recent  years  as  has  that  of  the 
cold  storage  of  food  products.  In  the 
case  of  eggs,  especially,  there  also  exists 
in  the  mind  of  the  average  consumer  a  very7 
real  prejudice  against  the  cold-storage 
product. 

"Theoretically,  if  an  infertile  egg  laid 
in  a  clean,  dry  nest  on  a  cool  day  by  a 
healthy  hen  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly  to 
a  temperature  of  about  30°  F.,  and  then 
held  at  that  temperature  in  a  place  where 
the  air  is  not  too  humid  and  where  no 
objectionable  odors  are  present,  it  will  be 
found  that  even  after  a  period  of  many 
months  such  an  egg  will  have  deteriorated 
so  slightly  that  its  quality  will  remain  very 
nearly  as  good  as  when  it  was  first  laid. 
This  is  the  principle  on  which  modern 
commercial  cold  storage  depends.  The 
conditions  of  storage  described  above,  of 
course,  are  ideal  and  can  only  be  approxi- 
mated in  actual  commercial  practise. 
But  in  a  modern  and  properly  equipped 
cold-storage  plant  the  factors  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  are  commonly  con- 
trolled with  almost  perfect  success.  The 
factors  which  are  not  so  well  controlled 
by  the  storers  of  eggs  are:  First,  the 
quality  of  the  egg  when  it  is  put  in  storage ; 
and  secondly,  the  matter  of  absorbing 
odors. 

"The  really  vital  points  to  be  considered 
are  the  condition  of  the  egg  when  it 
entered  storage  and  its  environment 
while  there.  Neither  of  these  facts  can 
be  ascertained  by  the  consumer  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  when  he  contemplates 
buying  a  dozen  of  cold-storage  eggs.  The 
time  of  year  in  which  the  egg  was  stored, 
however,  can  usually  be  found  out  from 
the  markings  on  the  case  which  are  now 
required  by  law  in  most  States.  Tlu' 
average  April-  or  May-stored  egg  is  usually 
preferable  to  one  stored  at  any  other  time. 
Its  interior  quality  for  a  period  of  six  or 
seven  months  is  apt  to  be  actually  better 
than  that  of  the  average  'fresh'  egg  re- 
ceived on  the  market  during  these  months, 
and  far  superior  in  every  way  to  the  poorer 
grades  of  'fresh'  eggs  which  reach  the  city 
during  this  time.  The  above  statements 
are  admittedly  at  variance  with  popular 
ideas  concerning  the  cold-storage  egg,  but 
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1  hoy  are  based  on  the  results  of  many  care- 
ful investigations  made  by  the  various 
bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
well  as  by  other  agencies  which  have 
studied  the  problem." 

Nevertheless  the  writer  admits  that 
popular  prejudice  against  the  cold-storage 
vgg  has  some  basis  in  fact.  Many  con- 
sumers remember  experiences  at  a  time 
when  refrigeration  methods  were  not  as 
perfect  as  they  are  now  and  the  dealers 
bad  not  learned  to  put  only  high-quality 
eggs  in  the  warehouses.  Another  reason 
for  prejudice  is  fraud  practised  by  certain 
retail  dealers,  not  in  palming  off  cold- 
storage  eggs  as  fresh,  but  in  gathering  all 
the  stale  eggs  on  hand  and  selling  them  at 
a  reduced  price  as  "cold  storage."  In  this 
way  the  bad  name  which  the  storage  egg 
lias  already  gained  is  materially  increased. 
He  goes  on: 

"An  objection  to  the  cold-storage  egg, 
which  is  sometimes  a  valid  one,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  if  taken  abruptly  from 
the  low  temperature  of  the  warehouse  on  a 
day  when  the  outside  air  is  hot  and  moist 
the  eggs  'sweat'  or  gather  moisture  from 
the  air. 

"The  last  and  best-founded  reason  for 
prejudice  against  cold-storage  eggs  has 
to  do  with  the  matter  of  flavor.  In  this 
connection  the  conclusions  readied  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry  as  the  result 
of  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  are  of 
interest. 

"It  has  been  found  that  under  com- 
mercial conditions  a  characteristic  un- 
pleasant flavor,  commonly  termed  the 
'cold-storage  taste,'  develops  in  eggs 
which  have  been  held  in  cold  storage  for 
several  months.  The  facts  indicate  that 
the  'cold-storage  taste'  is  due  to  the 
absorption  of  surrounding  odors.  When 
<ggs  are  protected  from  air  by  immersion 
in  a  preserving  liquid  and  held  in  cold 
storage,  the  typical  'cold-storage  taste' 
does  not  develop. 

"Much  of  the  bad  reputation  which  cold- 
storage  eggs  have  gained  is  ill  founded. 
The  mere  fact  that  an  egg  has  been  held 
several  months  in  storage  does  not  mean 
that  it  has  deteriorated  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, for  its  quality  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  is  actually  apt  to  be  better  than  that 
of  the  average  'fresh'  egg  arriving  on  the 
market.  The  unpleasant  flavor  usually 
acquired  by  a  cold-storage  egg  may  or  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  injure  its  use  for  most 
forms  of  cooking,  depending  on  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  has  been  stored. 
Lastly,  an  egg  which  has  not  been  in 
storage  over  seven  months  is  not  apt  to 
have  acquired  a  sufficient  flavor  to  be 
objectionable  nor  to  have  deteriorated 
far  enough  to  affect  its  wholesomeness 
or  edible  quabties." 


BREATH-HOLDING  AS  AN  AVIATION 
TEST  —  Measurement  of  the  time  during 
which  one  can  hold  his  breal  h  is  now  used  as 
:>  test,  for  would-be  aviators.  According  to 
a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London)  it  enables 
the  physician  to  obtain  a  fair  idea  as  to  the 
tability  of  the  cent  nil  respiratory  nervous 
apparatus.     He  continues: 

"A    stop-watch    :ind    a    Hose-clip    are    all 


tin** 


'7  Said  Hires" 

IT  is  important  that  you  say  "Hires".     Because 
Hires  is  pure  and  healthful;  while  imitations  of 
Hires  may  be  harmful. 

Nothing  goes  into  Hires  but  the  pure,  healthful 
juices  of  roots,  barks,  herbs,  berries  —  and  pure 
cane  sugar.  The  quality  of  Hires  is  maintained  in 
spite  of  tremendously  increased  costs  of  ingre- 
dients. Yet  you  pay  no  more  for  Hires  the  genuine 
than  you  do  for  an  artificial  imitation. 

Don't  trifle  with  imitations.  Say  "Hires"  at  the 
fountain,  or  order  it  in  bottles,  by  the  case,  from 
your  dealer. 


THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

Hires 

Hires  contains  juices  of  16  roots,  barks,  herbs  and  berries 
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Westinghouse 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  %      E   FOR  INDUSTRIAL  HEATING 


Electric  Heat" 

Where  Finish  Comes  First 


"  P  and  V,"  says  the  automobile  man,  meaning  paint 
and  varnish,  "  are  among  our  best  salesmen." 

To  the  motor-car  manufacturer,  the  quality  of 
finish  is  of  prime  importance. 

It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  within  the  short 
space  of  five  years  the  use  of  electric  heat  in  the 
enameling  of  cars  has  become  practically  universal. 

Supplanting  gas  and  other  fuels,  electricity  applied 
to  ovens  for  enameling  has  given  the  automobile  a 
new  and  greater  beauty,  at  the  same  time  effecting 
tremendous  savings  in  time  and  labor. 

Because  the  automobile  industry  with  character- 
istic alertness,  was  the  first  to  adopt  electric  heat  for 
oven  purposes,  its  use  is  more  widespread  among  car 
manufacturers  than  elsewhere. 

What  it  has  done  for  the  automobile  builder,  how- 
ever, it  can  do  wherever  ovens  are  used  in  the  baking 
of  enameled  or  japanned  products. 


With  electric  heat,  the  dirt  and  dust  so  injurious 
to  highly-finished  articles  and  so  certain  to  be  present 
where  hot  gases  come  in  contact  with  them,  are 
eliminated,  for  electric  heat  is  applied  without  com- 
bustion. Temperature  can  be  maintained  evenly 
throughout  the  ovens  and  automatically  controlled, 
overcoming  any  possibility  of  error  or  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  attendants. 

Elimination  of  dust  and  grime,  freedom  in  placing 
the  heaters  and  close  temperature-control  combine 
to  make  possible  enduring  mirror-like  enameled 
surfaces. 

Moreover,  electric  heat  makes  possible  efficient  use 
of  conveyor-type  ovens.  With  these  ovens,  the  work 
can  be  given  three  or  four  coats,  all  dipped  and  baked 
automatically  in  one  continuous  operation.  As  a 
result,  in  addition  to  better  finish,  less  than  a  dozen 
men  will  often  do  the  work  of  fifty. 
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Electric  Heat* 

Where  Finish  Comes  Last 


Not  only  where  beauty  is  essential  but  where  it  is  not, 
electric  heat  has  many  advantages,  whether  the  task 
be  core-baking,  curing  of  abrasive  wheels,  tempering, 
clay-baking,  armature-baking,  making  of  rust-pre- 
vention finishes  or  any  other  one  of  hundreds. 

A  better  product;  more  output  with  fewer  work- 
ers; increased  reliability;  greater  safety — these  are 
some  of  the  more  important  results  that  follow  the 


installation  of  electric  ovens,  wherever  they  are  used. 
The  outstanding  benefits  vary  according  to  the  ap- 
plication, and  each  new  use  but  emphasizes  the  far- 
reaching  character  of  this  development. 

There  is  scarcely  an  industry  in  which  electric 
heat  cannot  be  used  to  advantage.  Further  in- 
formation will  be  sent  on  request. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Automobiles: 

Buick  Motor  Co. 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. 
Chevrolet  Motor  Co. 
Cleveland  Automobile  Co. 
Dodge  Bros. 
Don  Motor  Car  Co. 
Jordan  Motor  Car  Co. 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
Paige  Detroit  Motor  Car  Co. 
Pierce  Arrow  Motor  Car  Co. 
Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 


Some  Users  of  Westinghouse  Electric  Heating  Equipment 


Standard  Steel  Car  Co. 
F.  B.  Stearns  Co. 
Templar  Motor  Corporation 
Willys-Overland  Co. 

Lithographing: 
Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co. 

Automobile  Parts: 
Ashtabula   Bow   Socket    Co. 
T.    J.   Corcoran   Lamp  Co. 
Guide   Motor   Lamp  Co. 


Indiana  Lamp  Co. 
F.  H.  Lawson  Co. 
Michigan  Stamping  Co. 
Williams     Steel      Wheel     & 
Rim  Company 

Armature  Baking: 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co. 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit 

Company 
Springfield   Street    Railway 
Tri  City  Railway  Ul  Light  Co. 


Worcester     Consolidated 
Street  Railway 

Typewriters: 
The  Noiseless  Typewriter  Co. 
The  Royal  Typewriter  Co. 

Tacks: 
Mattatuck  Mfg.  Co. 

Vacuum   Cleaners: 
Electric      Vacuum      Cleaner 
Co.,  Incorporated 


The   Torrington   Co. 

Abrasives: 
Carborundum   Co. 
Norton  Co. 

Washing   Machines: 
Pittsburgh  Gage  fit  Supply  Co. 

Metal  Furnitur»: 

Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co. 
Safe  Cabinet  Co. 
Simmons  Co. 
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DEEP  WATER 
IS  PUREST 

That  is  why  Tonawanda,  New 
York,  draws  its  drinking  water 
from  the  deepest  part  of  the 
Niagara  River. 

For  this  service  the  engineers 
chose 

Continental 


ood  Stave  Pipe 


"The  Pipe  That  Serves" 

Continental  Wood  Stave  Pipe,  made 
of  stalwart  Douglas  fir  wood,  when 
submerged,  practically  lasts  forever, 
and  being  made  in  fifty-foot  lengths 
for  this  particular  installation,  it  was 
easiest  to  [place  and  actually  reduced 
materially  the  cost  of  the  sub-aque- 
ous work. 


Continental  Pipe 
Mfg.  Co. 

General  Office: 
Dept.  A,  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 

Eastern  Office: 

3904A  Woolworth  Bldg. 

New  York  City 


BRONZE  TABLETS 

Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  West  27th  St.,  Dept.  L.D.,  New  York 


"Coil     Ma"  The  Wonderful 
^all-EVlt?      Toy  Airplane 

Glides — spirals — loops-the-loop.  Boys  and  girls  and 
grown-ups  find  great  joy — amusement  and  exercise 
flying  "SAIL-ME"  Airplanes.  Ten  times  more  fun 
than  ping-pong  ever  was.  It's  the  season's  biggest 
seller.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  send  $1.00 
for  12  airplanes  and  be  the  first  one  in  your  neigh- 
borhood to  give  a  "SAIL-ME"  party. 

Mr.  Big  Advertisers 

We  will  print  your  name  on  the  wings  of  the  plane  in 
lots  of  a  thousand  or  more.  You  will  then  have  the 
biggest  little  advertising  novelty  of  the  year.  Write 
for  Quantity  prices. 

C.  J.  VAN   HOUTEN   &  ZOOM 
New  York  Chicago 


the  apparatus  required,  while  the  precise 

instructions  as  to  carrying:  out  the  experi- 
ment are  equally  simple.  The  time  the 
man  can  hold  his  breath  before  the  in- 
evitable and  forceful  sensation  of  the  need 
to  breathe  compels  him  to  give  way  is  noted. 
The  average  time  in  the  normal  fit  pilot 
is  sixty-nine  seconds,  the  minimum  being 
forty-five  seconds.  Nearly  all  cases  with  a 
time-record  as  short  as  this  were  rejected 
on  medical  grounds  apart  from  this  test. 
Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  test  as 
applied  to  airmen  is  the  reply  given  when 
the  examinee  is  asked  what  caused  him  to 
give  way  and  breathe  in,  the  normal 
response  being,  '  I  had  to  give  up,'  or  '  I 
wanted  to  breathe.'  Under  conditions 
that  point  to  unfitness  for  pilotage  the 
reply  may  be,  '  I  felt  giddy. '  or  '  dizzy, '  or 
'squeamish,'  or  'flushed,'  responses  which 
indicate  that  other  nerve  centers  are  in- 
volved besides  the  true  bulbar  respiratory 
center.  Such  extraneous  sensations,  so 
markedly  different  in  character  from  the 
pure  inspiratory  impulses,  enable  the  ob- 
server to  form  conclusions,  not  only  as  to 
the  stability  of  the  respiratory  center  itself, 
but  indirectly  of  those  ether  parts  of  the 
central  nervous  sj^stsm  whose  stability 
plays  an  important  par/  in  the  nervous 
outfit  of  the  aeronaut.  Tlie  combination 
of  minimum  time  record  and  abnormal 
verbal  response  points  to  the  examinee 
being  one  likely  to  suffer  from  oxygen 
hunger  at  high  altitudes,  and  possibly  to 
an  inherent  inability,  by  a  strong  effort  of 
will,  to  carry  on  under  conditions  of 
stress.  The  breath-holding  test  may  have 
a  similar  application  in  other  branches  of 
medical  practise.  It  was  effectively  used 
by  Dr.  H.  F.  Marris,  in  an  attempt  to 
estimate  the  factors  in  the  production  of 
tachycardia  [rapid  heart-beat]  occurring  in 
febrile  illness.  .  .  .  The  general  practi- 
tioner might  add  it  to  his  armamentarium." 


COLORED  MEDICINE 

DO  some  people  think  that  medicine, 
to  be  really  'strong"  and  effective, 
must  have  a  bright  color?  That  this  is  a 
prevalent  idea  is  asserted  by  George  E. 
Ewe,  chief  chemist  of  the  H.  K.  Mulford 
Company,  in  an  article  on  "  Coal  Tar  Colors 
in  Drug  Products,"  contributed  to  The 
Druggists'  Circular  (New  York),  and  he 
thinks  that  this  explains  the  frequent  use 
of  extraneous  color  in  medicine.  Of  course 
no  one  can  stop  tincture  of  iodin  from  being 
orange-brown,  and  this  color  is  objection- 
able rather  than  otherwise,  because  the 
tincture  is  applied  externally  and  leaves  a 
stain ;  but  we  do  not  care  how  much  we  stain 
our  digestive  tracts,  and  if  a  colorless  drug 
for  internal  use  can  be  tinted  red  or  green, 
we  prefer  it  that  way.  Only,  as  Mr.  Ewe 
warns  us,  we  must  take  the  necessary  pre- 
caution not  to  use,  in  this  coloring  process, 
another  drag  that  will  have  an  effect  of  its 
own,  perhaps  a  harmful  one.  Mr.  Ewe 
writes  particularly  of  the  anilin  colors. 
He  says: 

"The  use  of  colors  in  drug  products  origi- 
nated probably  in  the  ancient  practises  of 
coloring  medicines  for  the  purpose  of  dif- 
ferentiating them  from  each  other;    cover- 


ing up  their  identity,  or  enhancing  their 
efficiency  by  means  of  the  purely  psycho- 
logic effect  upon  the  unlearned  in  phar- 
macy and  medicine.  Even  now  these 
practises  have  legitimate  use.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  practise  of  coloring  mer- 
curic chlorid  tablets  to  distinguish  them 
from  non-poisonous  tablets  of  various  kinds, 
and  such  terms  as  'blue'  ointment,  'white' 
liniment,  'red'  oil,  'black'  wash,  etc.,  are 
familiar  to  all  of  us.  Also,  physicians,  in 
treating  obstinate  cases  where  'variety' 
is  demanded  by  the  patient,  frequently 
merely  vary  the  color  of  the  solution  or 
tablet  and  the  patient  is  satisfied — and 
benefited  thereby.  Patients,  especially 
children,  appear  to  <think  that  a  medicine 
to  be  'strong'  must  have  a  pretty  color. 

"Oldberg,  in  his  'Pharmacy,'  states  that 
various  colored  coated  tablets  are  popular 
witn  the  laity,'  and  the  United  States  Dis- 
pensatory states  that  'anilin  colors  are 
used  for  esthetic  purposes.'  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  use  of  colors  in  drug  prod- 
ducts  is  well  established  and  has  particular 
advantages  as  mentioned  above.  It  is  not 
likely  that  colors  are  used  to  any  extent 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  up  deficiencies 
in  drug  products,  as  this  practise  would 
be  reprehensible  and  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  any  reputable  manufacturer. 

"The  selection  of  colors  for  use  in  drug 
products  requires  extreme  care  in  order  to 
exclude  harmful  ones.  Preference  must  be 
given  wherever  possible  to  the  natural, 
harmless  organic  coloring  matters,  such  as 
cudbear,  cochineal,  chlorophyl,  caramel, 
tumeric,  etc.,  but  :c  is  not  always  possible 
to  limit  the  use  of  colors  to  these  agents 
and  frequent  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
coal-tar  colors. 

"The  national  food  and  drugs  act  does 
not  specify  the  coal-tar  colors  permissible 
for  use  in  drug  products,  and,  so  far  as  1 
have  been  ab.3  to  ascertain,  this  is  true  also 
of  all  of  the  States  and  possessions. 

' '  It  does  specify  those  permitted  in  food 
products 

"Since  most  drugs,  like  foods,  are  in- 
gested, these  permitted  food  colors,  prop- 
erly labeled  as  'certified'  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  may  be  considered 
perfectly  satisfactory  for  use  in  drug 
products. 

"But  this  list  does  not  include  all  of  the 
coal-tar  colors  which  may  be  used  in  drug 
products  for  the  reason  that  it  is  intended 
for  the  guidance  of  manufacturers  of  food 
products  only,  and  the  rules  governing  the 
manufacture  of  this  class  of  products  are. 
naturally,  more  stringent  than  those  which 
regulate  the  production  of  drugs  and  con- 
fectionery, neither  of  which  is  used  to  the 
extent  that  fcod  is.  Furthermore,  drugs 
are  not  consumed  in  such  quantities  as  con- 
fectionery, and  therefore  any  list  of  coal- 
tar  colors  that  may  be  'certified'  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  c,f  such  materials  may  be 
considered  entirety  satisfactory  for  use  in 
drugs. 

"The  national  food  and  drugs  act  does 
not  specify  the  coal-tar  colors  which  may 
be  permitted  for  use  in  confectionery,  but 
specifies  merely  that  confectionery  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  it  contains 
'poisonous  color.' 

"All,  or  at  least  most,  of  the  States  have 
followed  the  national  act  in  this  respect. 

"The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture permits  the  use  of  any  coal-tar  color 
in  foods  and  food-stuffs  provided  the  man- 
ufacturer of  the  color  files  a  certificate  with 
the  department  guaranteeing  'identity  of 
the  coal-tar  color  and  absence  of  mineral 
or  metallic  poisons,  harmful  organic  con- 
stituents, or  contamination  due  to  improper 
or  incomplete  manufacture,'  and  provided 
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The  very  first  ones  made— Still  serve  the  needs  of  trade 
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Fleets  that  grew  from  one 
indicate  owner  satisfaction 


STEWART  quality  wins  its  way  with  owners.  Hundreds  of  business  men 
and  firms  first  bought  one  on  trial.  And  quickly  their  fleets  grew — one,  two, 
three,  four  and  more  all  Stewarts—- all  working  and  earning;  piling  up  daily 
profits  for  their  owners;  piling  up  quality  reputations  for  Stewarts. 

The  yearly  record  of  sales  has  grown  steadily  from  $58,000  the  first  year  to 
millions  annually,  and  constantly  growing. 

Stewart  is  one  of  the  world's  fastest-selling  trucks — making  good  abroad 
just  as  it  is  at  home — just  as  popular  in  38  foreign  lands  as  it  is  in  800  American 
cities  and  on  hundreds  of  American  farms. 

Here  is  another  pleased  owner  building  up  his  Stewart  fleet: 

"We  purchased  the  first  Stewart  in  the  Fall  of  1917,  and  on  the  basis  of  its 
performance  we  have  since  purchased  trucks  from  time  to  time,  until  now  we  have 
about  twenty.  From  our  own  experience  we  gladly  recommend  them  to  anyone  who 
isconsidering  the  purchase  of  a  commercial  truck  for  day  in  and  day  out  performance. 

"I  might  say  that  the  first  truck  which  we  purchased  ran  over  25.000  miles  in  ten 
months'  time  and  cost  us  less  than  #100  to  overhaul  and  repair.  It  is  still  in  opera- 
tion and  all  the  other  trucks  are  performing  along  the  same  lines." 

(Signed)   H.  B.  WARD,  Vice-President. 

STEWART  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Strength  of  Organization 

Experience  of  over  forty  is  the  nation-wide  organiza- 
years  has  developed  execu-  tion  of  telephone  employees, 
tive  ability.  Scientific  ad-  Nothing  less  than  finest  loy- 
vancement  has  brought  the  alty,  the  most  untiring  de- 
telephone  from  a  crude  ex-  votion,  the  recognition  of 
periment  to  one  of  the  most  the  grea't  importance  of  their 
perfected  of  all  mechanical  work,  coupled  with  a  fixed 
devices.  Engineering  has  determination  to  serve  faith- 
mastered  countless  prob-  fully;  nothing  less  than  this 
lems  involved  in  the  distri-  unified  strength  which  has 
bution  of  service.  Construe-  been  so  wonderfully  dis- 
tion  has  carried  the  tele-  played  by  the  management 
phone  into  the  most  remote  and  employees  of  the  Bell 
corners  of  the  country.  Op-  telephone  could  have  car- 
erative  skill  has  combined  ried  the  system  through  the 
the  efforts  of  executives,  years  of  strain  which  began 
scientists,  engineers  and  with  the  war  and  have  not 
commercial  management,  passed. 

These  with  vision  and  fore-        T  i      n  l  i_r 

.  .  ,.  i  Hardly   ever  has   public 

sight  are  the  powers  which  .  •     j       i  j 

.  ,.  ,  service  required  so  long  and 

unite  in  the  accomplishment  f       L 

r   .      r»  n  t-  i     l  o         severe  a  test  of:  a  business 

of  the  Bell  1  elephone  bys-  K ,  , 

organization.  IN  ever  has  an 

army  responded  with  more 

Working   in   the   closest    hearty    united    and    loyal 

cooperation  with  its  chiefs    support. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


the  department  finds   the  certificate  and 

product  'satisfactory.'  Coal-tar  colors, 
therefore,  which  are  certified  by  the  de- 
partment (as  shown  by  label  statement) 
may  be  considered  satisfactory  for  use  in 
drug  products." 

The  use  of  coal-tar  colors  other  than 
"permitted"  and  legally  "certified"  colors, 
Mr.  Ewe  goes  on  to  say,  calls  for  careful 
and  accurate  chemical  and  physiological 
experimentation.  The  coal-tar  color  must 
be  identified  and  poisons,  harmful  organic 
constituents,  and  contaminations  must  be 
detected.  Untoward  physiologic  effects 
must  be  determined  by  administering  the 
color  to  lower  animals  in  definite  doses. 
These  experiments  are  entirely  out  of 
the  province  of  the  small  user  of  coal- 
tar  colors  and  are  purely  the  province  of 
the  manufacturer. 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


DAMAGE  FROM  SMELTER  SMOKE 

SMOKE  from  the  chimneys  of  smelters 
may  injure  surrounding  property 
through  solid  particles  contained  in  it  or 
through  its  gases.  This  is  stated  in  the 
latest  legal  pronouncement  on  the  subject, 
contained  in  an  opinion  by  United  States 
Judge  T.  D.  Johnson,  relative  to  the  smoke 
litigation  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah.  An 
editorial  writer  in  Chemical  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineering  (New  York)  points 
out  that,  according  to  this  decision,  smelter 
smoke  is  not  injurious  to  human  health, 
nor  to  plant  life  unless  the  plants  are  clearly 
seen  to  be  bleached  cut  by  the  sulfur.  The 
writer  of  the  article  will  not  admit  that  the 
mere  sulfurous  smell  of  the  smoke  con- 
stitutes a  cause  of  complaint,  and  regards 
it  as  a  monstrous  doctrine  that  "a  single 
irritable  person"  should  be  allowed  to  shut 
down  a  whole  industry.  The  trouble  is 
that  sulfur  usually  irritates  not  one,  but 
many.     The  editor  says: 

"An  interesting  swing  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  real  nature  of  smoke  damage 
may  be  noted.  Thus,  the  so-called  G odfrey 
decree,  which  caused  the  abandonment  of 
more  than  one  smelting  plant  in  that 
region  and  the  installation  of  efficient 
dust-catching  devices  in  the  others,  ac- 
cepted the  idea  that  certain  plant  and 
animal  injury  was  due  largely  to  com- 
pounds of  sulfur  and  arsenic  which  con- 
densed on  particles  of  soot  or  other  solid 
matter  and  settled  with  them  to  the  ground. 
In  this  latest  decree,  however,  the  judge 
stipulates  that  the  smelters  shall  so  operate 
that  the  chimney  gases  shall  be  as  free  as 
possible  of  all  solid  matter  'except  uncon- 
sumed  carbon.'  Evidently  this  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  experimental  demonstration  that 
plant  injury  is  caused  by  breathing  dilute 
sulfurous  acid  gas  into  stomata  or  breath- 
ing pores  of  the  foliage,  there  to  be  con- 
verted into  sulfuric,  acid  by  the  nascent 
oxygen  and  moisture 

"On  the  basis,  implied,  if  not  oxprost, 
that  smoke  damage  in  the  vicinity  of 
modernly  equipped  smelters  is  due  so!  lv 
to  unduly  nig!)  concentrations  of  siill'uioua 
acid,  the  Court  finds: 
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CHARACTER 


THE  secrets  of  the  soul  are  pub- 
lished by  the  face.  No  one  can 
deceive  time,  and  no  one  can  prevent 
time  displaying  character.  Progress 
requires  this  safeguard. 

The  meeting  of  crises,  the  answers  to 
adversity,  the  acceptance  of  victories, 
the  appraisement  of  the  present,  the 
judgment  of  the  past  and  preparation 
for  the  future,  all  enter  into  the  structure 
of  character.  The  habit  of  action  based 
on  conviction  is  character's  strength. 

Character  holds  a  mighty  position  in 
commerce.  Money  is  lent,  credits 
given,  undertakings  started;  more  on 
character  than  on  material  resources. 

Industries  are  ingrained  with  the 
characters  of  their  founders  and  di- 
rectors. Products  partake  of  the  char- 
acter in  kind,  quality  and  design,  of  the 
men  responsible  for  them.  Even  the 
personnel  of  organizations  reflect  the 
ambitions,  ideals  and  methods  of  those 
who  direct  them. 


Because  public  information  concern- 
ing the  character  and  activities  of  a 
business  increases  and  enlarges  its  suc- 
cess, a  powerful  institution  devotes  its 
vast  resources  to  the  distribution  of 
such  information. 


This  institution  is  advertising.  It  has 
a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  respon- 
sibility. On  it  rests  the  sensitive  task 
of  carrying  the  character  of  a  house 
and  its  wares  to  all  consumers. 

Advertising  offers  the  vital  first  im- 
pression. It  is  the  only  point  of  con- 
tact a  house  may  have  with  the  great 
body  of  its  consumers.  It  is  build- 
ing reputation;  and  reputation  is  of 
greater  worth  than  all  things  else  — 
save  character. 

Obviously,  there  can  be  no  discus- 
sion as  to  the  importance  of  advertis- 
ing to  industry.  That  is  an  established 
fact.  It  is  important.  It  should  be 
expressed  and  developed  with  a  care 
worthy  of  its  importance. 


N.   W.    AYER    S?    SON 


New  York 


Advertising  Headquarters 

Boston  PHILADELPHIA  Cleveland 


Chicago 


in 


I 
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''When  Dad  comes  home  from  the 
office  at  the  end  of  a  stifling  day" 


Its  Refreshing  Breezes  Cool  the  Home 


When  the  thermometer  is  in  the 
90  's  and  there  is  not  even  the 
faintest  whisper  of  a  breeze  out- 
side— turn  on  a  Robbins&  Myers 
Fan  and  be  refreshed  by  cooling 
currents  of  air. 


When  it  is  "too  hot  to  cook"  out 
in  the  kitchen,  switch  on  the 
faithful  producer  of  coolness — an 
R&M  Fan — and  watch  the  heat 
waves  disappear. 

And  when  Dad  comes  home  from 
the  office  at  the  end  of  a  stifling 
day — and  the  children  are  hot 
and  tired  from  their  play — greet 
them  with  a  cool  home,  made 
cool  and  kept  cool  by  Robbins  & 
Myers  Fans. 


There  isn't  a  room  in  the  house 
but  that  will  be  comfortable  on 
the  hottest  Summer's  day  if  it  has 
the  benefit  of  a  Robbins  &  Myers 
Fan. 

Powered  by  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors,  the  product  of  twenty- 
three  years'  experience  and  skill, 
these  fans  are  dependable  and 
economical —and  just  as  necessary 
— in  the  home  as  in  the  office. 

Look  for  the  R&M  flag— the  sign 
of  a  breeze — on  the  guard  of  the 
fan  you  buy.  It  is  all  you  need 
know  about  a  fan. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  Twenty-three  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Hobbins  &  Myers 

Fans 
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•"First.  That  there  is  no  so-called 
'invisible  injury'  to  vegetation;  that 
plants  to  be  injured  must  be  definitely 
marked  or  bleached;  and  that  the  sulfur 
content  of  plants  is  not  an  index  of  injury. 

"Secondly.  That  there  is  no  injury  to 
screening  or  wire  fences  because  of  the 
action  of  such  gases  as  come  from  the 
smelters  at  Midvale  and  Murray. 

"Thirdly.  That  there  is  no  injury  to 
animal  life  because  of  the  operation  of  these 
plants. 

"Fourthly.  That  there  is  no  injury  to 
health,  except  that  resulting  from  nervous 
excitation  and  fearsome  worries  of  super- 
sensitive inhabitants.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  mental  condition  seems  to  be 
prevalent  among  many  so-called  'smoke 
farmers.'  No  solution  of  the  smoke 
problem  would  be  satisfactory  to  them 
short  of  absolute  elimination  of  any  smell 
of  smoke.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Judge 
remarks  that  this  condition  would  prob- 
ably effectively  bar  smoke  damage  upon 
plants,  due  to  the  extreme  dispersion  then 
existing;  and  is  a  consummation  to  be 
hoped  for. 

"It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Court  takes 
too  narrow  a  view  as  to  the  law  in  this 
regard.  If  his  idea  should  be  carried  to 
the  extreme,  that  there  shall  be  absolutely 
no  nuisance  to  any  one  because  of  the 
operation  of  an  industry,  then  no  industry 
could  survive.  Even  the  street-cars  could 
not  run  nor  could  railways  operate  because, 
surely,  these  utilities  annoy  some  people. 
The  'balancing  of  inconveniences'  has  not 
been  taken  into  account,  and  if  the  Court's 
view  were  to  prevail,  then  logically  a  single 
irritable  person  might  close  an  industry 
from  which  thousands  of  people  gain 
livelihood 

"Twenty  years  ago  we  recognized  that 
fume  particles  would  cause  damage  in  ter- 
ritory surrounding  smelters,  and  in  the 
intervening  time  we  have  discovered  how  to 
eliminate  all  solids,  given  the  necessary 
incentive,  by  dust  chamber,  baghouse,  and 
electrical  precipitator.  Little  progress, 
however,  has  been  made  in  abating  the 
sulfur  nuisance.  One  could  on  occasion 
build  a  smelter  in  a  desert  region,  but 
straightway  transportation  and  labor 
troubles  cost  more  than  smoke  damage. 
Purchasing  easements  or  title  outright  to 
near-by  farms  is  a  very  expensive  and  not 
altogether  sure  alternative,  as  more  than 
one  manager  can  attest.  Consequently  the 
idea  advanced  long  ago  that  sulfurous  acid 
must  be  dispersed  through  high  central 
chimneys  and  properly  diluted  by  air  before 
reaching  the  growing  plants  still  remains 
valid,  fortunately  upheld  by  precise  ex- 
perimentation undertaken  during  the  past 
few  years. 

"In  fact,  this  remains  the  only  practi- 
cable solution  of  the  smoke  problem  now 
known.  Various  projects  for  neutraliza- 
tion have  been  suggested,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  elemental  sulfur  from  sulfurous 
acid  has  been  thoroughly  investigated, 
but  it  is  unlikely  that  these  methods  can 
be  utilized.  Sulfuric  acid  and  liquid 
sulfurous  acid  are  now  manufactured  al 
several  smelters,  but  few  of  them  are 
situated  so  that  a  considerable  outside 
market  can  be  served.  An  internal  market 
for  sulfur  as  a  metallurgical  reagent  sounds 
like  an  attractive  possibility,  but  on  sober 
second  thought  it  is  seen  to  be  only  a 
palliative — smelters  already  have;  too  much 
of  it  in  their  systems  and  eventually  it  must 


be  eliminated  in  some  way  or  other  as  a  non- 
offensive  or  useful  solid,  liquid,  or  gas. 
That  is  exactly  the  problem  which  always 
must  be  met!" 


WEALTH  IN  FOUNDRY  SAND 

"T^NOUGIl  metal  was  found  recently 
-*— '  in  three  car-loads  of  foundry  sand  to 
pay  for  the  whole  lot.  The  metal  included 
chain-slings,  flask  clamps,  chillers,  nails, 
air-chisels,  wrenches,  and  almost  every 
variety  of  metallic  object  used  in  a  foundry. 
The  salvage  belonged  to  the  buyer,  and  he 
is  using  the  tools  and  has  melted  the  rough 
iron  in  his  cupola.  However.,  he  called  upon 
the  seller  to  view  the  collection  of  ma- 
terial found  in  the  sand,  and  they  esti- 
mated that  its  value  was  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  sand  and  its  handling.  He 
who  relates  this  tale,  Mr.  George  H.  Man- 
love,  goes  on  to  say,  in  The  Foundry 
(Cleveland) : 

"As  a  result  of  this  incident  the  foundry- 
man  who  sold  the  sand  has  installed  a 
magnetic  separator  through  which  all  used 
sand  is  passed  before  reuse  in  the  molding 
mixture  or  disposal  as  waste.  Metal  and 
usable  accessories  recovered  repay  many 
times  the  cost  of  operating  the  equipment. 
The  new  foundry,  which  profited  from  the 
metal  found  in  its  filing  sand,  gained  its 
object-lesson  early,  and  will  have  a  separa- 
tor as  soon  as  one  can  be  constructed. 

"Magnetic  attraction,  which  acts  on 
iron  and  steel  and  does  not  affect  sand, 
bricks,  coke,  and  wood,  is  employed  simply 
to  catch  the  former  and  pass  the  latter. 
An  efficient  form  of  separator  consists  of  a 
revolving  screen  that  takes  out  all  the 
sand,  preparing  it  for  further  use,  and 
passes  larger  material  out  its  lower  end 
on  to  a  belt  running  slowly  toward  a  large 
pulley  over  which  the  material  cascades. 
This  pulley  is  energized  by  an  electro- 
magnet, every  part  of  its  circumference 
being  magnetic  and  exerting  a  strong  at- 
traction on  all  iron  or  steel  passing  over 
it.  The  coke,  bricks,  wood,  and  sand 
lumps  fall  directly  downward  into  a  wheel- 
barrow or  bin;  but  the  iron  is  held  by  the 
magnet  until  it  has  passed  to  the  under  side 
of  the  pulley.  The  belt  gradually  draws 
it  away  from  the  pulley  face  until  gravity 
overcomes  the  weakening  pull  of  the 
magnet,  and  the  suspended  iron  drops  into 
a  chute  that  delivers  it  at  one  side. 

"In  some  instances,  notably,  where  slag 
containing  iron  shot  is  to  be  disposed  of,  or 
where  large  pieces  of  metal  which  would 
damage  the  screen  are  likely  to  be  en- 
countered, a  crusher  is  installed  as  the  first 
unit  of  the  system.  This  breaks  up  the 
slag  and  releases  the  shot,  or  calls  at- 
tention to  the  large  chunk  of  material 
which  can  be  removed  before  it  has  oppor- 
tunity to  do  any  damage.  These  crushers 
are  of  the  impact  type  by  preference,  as 
these  do  not  suffer  damage  from  the  larger 
pieces  of  iron. 

"Two  installations  by  the  Dings  Mag- 
netic Separator  Company,  Milwaukee,  are 
of  especial  interest  from  their  relatively  large 
size  and  from  the  saving  they  have  effected 
in  foundry  practise.  One  of  these  separa- 
tors includes  a  hopper  into  which  the 
crane  grab-bucket  dumps  sand  from  the 
shaking-out  floor,  whence  it  passes  to  the 
revolving  screen,  which  removes  prac- 
tically all  the  sand  and  breaks  up  the  lumps 
of  sand  and  cores.  The  sand  falls  directly 
to  the  floor  ready  for  use  in  the  new  sand 
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—  two  factors 
thai  insure  it 

JUST  as  the  Traffic  Cop  protects 
you  on  the  corner — the  WRIGHT 
Signal  will  protect  you  at  all  times. 
Day  or  night  it  is  a  positive  direction 
indicator — it  tells  the  driver  in  the  rear 
just  what  you  intend  to  do. 

Accidents  are  Costly 

Accidents  that  happen  thru  mis- 
understood directions  frequently  end 
up  in  court  and  lawsuits — probably 
someone  is  maimed  for  life.  These  can 
be  avoided. 

The  Safe- Way  is 
the  WRIGHT- Way 

Have  a  WRIGHT  Signal  on  your  car 
and  drive  with  greater  safety.  It  fits 
over  the  Tail  Lamp.  The  illuminated 
disc  also  acts  as  a  non -glare  rear 
headlight  that  greatly  assists  in  back- 
ing up. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to 

THE  W»  TRAFFIC  SIGNAL  CO, 

Dept.  C-4     -     Cincinnati,  O. 


$8.50 

DeLuxe  Model,  $15 

-     -     -     -    Tear  Off — Mail  Today   .... 

The  Wright  Traffic  Signal  Co  . 

944  West  Sixth  Street, 

Cincintiat  i.  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  full  information  about 
the  WRIGHT  Traffic  Signal. 
Please   send    me    nearest    dealer's 
name. 


□ 
□ 


Nairn- 
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Calculating 

A  Single  Machine 

That  Meets  Every  Figuring  Need 


The  trend  of  business  is  towards  sim- 
plification— instead  of  many  machines 
for  a  single  function,  the  ideal  is  a 
single  machine  for  many  functions. 

This  explains  why  business  men— 
the  village  grocery  man,  as  well  as  the 
corporation  purchasing  agent — are  so 
generally  adopting  the  Dal  ton. 

The  Dalton  best  meets  the  demand 
for  this  reason- — it  is  a  combined  add- 
ing and  calculating  machine  adapted 
to  every  figuring  task. 

It  is  as  easy  for  the  manufacturer's 
cost  clerk  to  figure  production  costs  on 
the  Dalton  as  it  is  for  the  retailer  to 
total  sales  slips. 

The  contractor  and  engineer  find  it 
as  rapid  and  labor-saving  for  their 
complicated  figuring  as  does  the  book- 
keeper for  taking  a  trial  balance. 

True  simplicity  has  been  attained 
in  the  Dalton — it  has  10  keys  only; 
10  keys  scientifically  arranged,  so  that 
one  hand  covers  them.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  adding  or  calculating 
machines,  or  long  schooling  is  required 
— anyone  can  operate  a  Dalton  imme- 
diately. Column  selection  is  unneces- 
sary—figures are  automatically 
arranged  in  their  correct  numerical 
orclrr  by  the  machine  itself. 


The  Dalton  has  exclusive  touch  method 
advantages,  too.  This  faster,  labor- 
saving  figuring  method  can  be  learned 
on  the  Dalton  in  five  minutes — the  op- 
erator is  enabled  to  keep  eyes  on  the 
work,  fingers  on  the  keys.  Tiresome, 
eye-straining  movements  to  right  and 
left  are  eliminated — greater  accuracy 
is  secured,  25  to  80  per  cent  more  work 
can  be  completed  in  a  day  than  is 
possible  with  ordinary  adding  and  cal- 
culating equipment. 

The  Dalton  meets  every  figuring 
need  of  every  business.  It  adds,  sub- 
tracts, multiplies,  and  divides,  figures 
fractions  and  percentages,  computes 
interest  and  discounts,  crossfoots  and 
tabulates,  makes  out  statements  and 
verifies  invoices,  making  every  multi- 
plication and  addition,  figuring  the 
discounts,  printing  the  net  total,  and 
rendering   a  complete   physical   audit. 

Dalton  durability  is  established,  and 
after- purchase  service  is  available  at 
all  times  to  Dalton  users  everywhere. 

Phone  the  Dalton  Sales  Agent  in  any 
of  the  100  or  more  leading  cities — have 
one  of  our  representatives  demonstrate 
a  Dalton  in  your  store  or  office.  No 
obligation  at  all.  Or  write — our  book- 
let contains  facts  about  the  Dalton 
that  every  business  man  should  know. 


THE  DALTON  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

142  Beech  Street,  Norwood,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Agents  for  Canada:  The  1'nited  Typewriter  Company,   Toronto  and  branches. 
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ARE  YOU 

PLANNING  TO 

BUILD 

A  GARAGE? 

If  so,  be  sure  to  send  for  this  inter- 
esting little  book  B73.     It  shows 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

GARAGE 
HARDWARE 

as  applied  to  eight  different  styles 
of  garages.  It  also  gives  the  floor 
plans  of  these  garages. 

THE   STANLEY   WORKS 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

New  York  Chicago 


1920 
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Fenton 

Seals 

Sticks 


Fenton  Seals 

They  stick  where  you  stick 
them.  Printed  on  the  tough- 
est paper.  Unlimited  variety. 
Prompt  delivery  regardless 
of  size  of  order.  Send  today 
for  catalog. 

Fenton  Label  Co.,  Inc. 
506-512  Race  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


INVIT  WTHR  Q  who  desire  to  secure  patent 
111  V  Ull  1  WI\J  should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rough 
Rats 


In  three  nights 
kills  every  one 
Use  Rough  on  Rats 
I  mixed  with  food, 
rats  and  mice  eat. 
Mix  it  with  a  dif- 
ferent food  each 
night,  for  three 
nights.  Changing 
the  kind  of  food 
fools  those  that  are 
left.  In  three  nights 
you  gel  them  all. 
Don't  die  in  the 
house.  At  drug  and 
general  stores.  Send 
for  our  booklet, "End- 1 
ingRatsand  Mice." 
Mailed  free  to  you. 
E.  S.  WELLS 

Chemist 
kJerseyCity.N.J. 


mixture.  Larger  pieces  pass  out  of  the 
screen  and  along  a  conveyer  belt  to  the 
magnetized  pulley  over  which  non-mag- 
netic material  passes  directly,  while  the 
iron  and  steel  is  carried  under  the  pulley 
and  dropt  into  a  chute  which  carries  it  to  a 
tray  at  one  side.  This  tray  is  fitted  with 
hooks  for  the  crane-slings  and  the  accumu- 
lation is  carried  elsewhere  for  sorting.  .  .  . 

"The  salvage  consists  of  all  the  metallic 
articles  that  may  be  lost'  in  a  foundry  floor, 
as  well  as  the  nails,  chills,  gagger-rods,  and 
metal  devices  used  in  the  molds.  A  sur- 
prizing quantity  is  reclaimed  every  week. 

"Another  large  installation  ...  is  used 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  one  just 
described,  except  that  it  is  mounted  on  a 
car  with  standard-gage  trucks  and  can  be 
moved  about  the  foundry.  Shortly  this 
plant  is  to  be  removed  to  one  end  of  the 
foundry  and  placed  on  a  foundation,  the 
sand  being  carried  to  it  by  a  crane.  It 
then  will  be  arranged  to  deliver  the  screened 
sand  into  an  overhead  hopper  whence  it  can 
be  loaded  into  trucks  and  carried  away  to 
be  dumped." 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  use  of  these 
separators  came  some  years  ago,  we  are 
told,  when  a  small  portable  machine  was 
installed.  The  floor  of  the  foundry  had 
grown  gradually  by  accretion  until  it  was 
about  two  feet  above  grade.  It  was  de- 
cided to  remove  the  surplus,  and  mining 
operations  were  begun  in  one  corner,  all 
the  sand  being  put  through  the  separator. 
Nothing  of  a  metallic  nature  used  in  a 
foundry  was  absent  from  the  collection  re- 
trieved by  this  means.     Says  Mr.  Manlove: 

"So  many  nails  were  found  that  it  gave 
a  surplus  sufficient  for  use  over  many 
months.  A  quantity  of  the  surplus  nails 
was  forced  on  the  melter,  who  reluctantly 
charged  them  into  his  furnace,  and  as  a 
result  spoiled  his  steel  through  the  addi- 
tion of  too  much  phosphorus  and  sulfur. 
Eventually  the  nails  were  disposed  of  in 
regular  practise. 

"At  present,  with  nails  scarce  and  costing 
much  more  than  in  the  past,  the  salvage  of 
this  one  item  is  worth  all  it  costs  to  clean 
all  the  sand,  as  sufficient  new  nails  are 
almost  unobtainable.  The  greater  part 
come  through  sufficiently  straight  for  im- 
mediate use,  altho  some  must  be  straight- 
ened before  they  can  be  used.  In  the 
mining  operation  mentioned  articles  as 
large  as  match-plates  were  found  im- 
bedded in  the  sand.  This  is  no  reflection 
on  the  practise  in  the  foundry,  but  simply 
one  of  the  constant  unpreventable  losses 
met  in  every  foundry  where  the  sand  is  not 
all  screened  and  separated. 

"In  some  plants  the  floors  are  cleaned 
down  to  grade  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
sand  riddled  by  hand.  This  is  a  laborious 
process  well-nigh  impossible  with  labor  as 
scarce  and  costly  as  it  is  at  present.  The 
screen  and  magnetic  separator  reclaim  all 
the  losses  and  can  be  operated  by  one  man. 

"The  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Company,  Milwaukee,  for  some  years  has 
employed  a  reclamation  system  in  which 
the  screen  unit  is  mounted  at  a  sufficient 
height,  so  that  an  ordinary  railway-car 
may  be  run  underneath  to  convey  reclaimed 
sand  back  to  the  mixing  floor.  The  heavier 
material  is  passed  over  a  separator  and  the 
refuse  is  caught  directly  in  a  large  bucket 


which  may  be  picked  up  by  the  crane  and 
removed. 

"A  variation  of  the  impact  pulverizer 
to  break  up  lumps  before  passing  the  sand 
into  the  screen  requires  a  ball  mill,  of  a 
type  used  in  mining  practise,  which  has 
given  excellent  results  in  some  of  the  larger 
installations." 


GETTING  READY  FOR  THE  GASOLINE 
FAMINE 

WILL  motor-cars  survive  dollar-a- 
gallon  gasoline?  Only  a  few  would 
be  able  to  hold  their  own  without  some 
change  of  conditions.  There  will  be  new 
engines  and  new  fuels.  Already  the  latter 
are  coming  in  by  degrees.  Kerosene  and 
alcohol  are  used  to-day  with  gasoline  in 
motors,  by  motorists  who  think  they  are 
using  their  gasoline  straight.  It  may  one 
day  be  straight  kerosene  or  straight  alcohol, 
and  the  heavier  oils,  such  as  are  burned  in 
the  Diesel  engine,  may  have  their  innings, 
too,  when  that  form  of  motor  has  been  made 
light  enough  for  use  in  the  automobile. 
Invention  usually  keeps  pace  with  need, 
and  the  new  fuels  and  modified  engines  that 
we  must  have  we  shall  doubtless  see  when 
the  pressure  of  necessity  is  brought  to 
bear.  Even  as  it  looms  large  in  the  dis- 
tance, our  inventors  and  manufacturers  are 
taking  their  first  steps.  Says  Foster  Ware 
in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Evening 
Post  (New  York) : 

"By  all  the  signs  the  gasoline  age  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  If  the  government  ex- 
perts of  the  Geological  Survey  are  correct 
in  their  estimates,  the  present  generation  of 
motorists  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
last  drop  of  petroleum  has  been  drawn 
from  the  wells.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the 
country's  oil-supply  has  already  been  used 
up,  say  the  geologists,  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption  the  reserves  yet  to  be 
tapped  will  not  last  much  beyond  the 
year  1940. 

"Long  before  that  day  arrives  the  price 
of  gasoline  is  expected  to  soar  to  such  dizzy 
heights  that  the  use  of  it  as  a  fuel  by  the 
general  run  of  motorists  will  be  out  of  the 
question.  Many  believe  that  the  soaring 
process  has  begun.  Forty-cent  gasoline  in 
some  localities  is  already  here,  and  gas  at 
a  dollar  a  gallon  is  being  talked  of  as  by  no 
means  an  impossibility  before  the  end  of  the 
present  season. 

"What  will  happen  when  gas  goes  to  a 
dollar  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  a  man  who  now 
feels  the  pinch  of  the  high  cost  of  fuel 
would  be  forced  to  give  up  motoring  en- 
tirely, while  thousands  of  others  would 
reduce  their  use  of  the  motor-car  to  a 
minimum. 

"Just  now  there  is  much  talk  of  ex- 
tracting petroleum  from  the  oil-shales  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  That  is  one  source 
that  has  never  been  tapped  because  until 
now  it  was  easier,  therefore  less  expensive, 
to  get  oil  elsewhere.  But  the  oil-shales  of 
the  Rockies  are  probably  not  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  solve  the  problem.  Unless 
some  as  yet  undiscovered  source  of  supply 
is  dug  up  the  prospect  is  that  the  present 
oil  shortage  will  continue  to  grow  worse, 
and  that  the  prediction  of  the  geologists 
will,  in  fact,  come  true. 

"Nevertheless,  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  automobile  industry  is  not 
threatened  with  extinction,  and  that  even 
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CJhe  Service  of 


EQUITABLE  LIFE  BUILDING 
New  York  City 

Where  FiNNELL-scrubbed  floors  are 
a  recognized  service  to  tenants. 


CLEAN 
FLOORS 


Clean  people  expect  clean  floors 
not  only  where  they  live  but  where 
they  work,  trade  and  congregate. 

Good  stores,  good  office  buildings, 
good  hotels,  good  factories,  etc., 
provide  clean  floors  as  a  service. 

In  about  a  hundred  different  lines 
of  business,  floors  of  all  kinds  are 
Finnell -scrubbed  so  as  to  maintain 
clean  floors  of  the  highest  order. 

In  this  way,  well'kept  office 
buildings  offer  tenants  business  homes 
as  clean  as  their  private  homes. 


in  American  'Business 


WelLkept  stores  assure  their 
customers  clean  merchandise  and 
clean  service,  and  receive  in  return 
clean  profits. 

Well'kept  factories  give  their 
employees  clean  working  conditions, 
which  result  in  clean  products  for 
their  consumers. 

Clean  floors  are  a  necessary 
service  in  any  successful  business. 

Why  only  the  Finnell  System  of 
Power  Scrubbing  provides  really 
clean  floors  will  be  told  on  request, 
directed  to  our  Chicago  offices. 


AMERICAN  SCRUBBING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Also  manufacturers  ofFinola  Scouring  Powder 
General  Offices:  184  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago         Factories:  Hannibal,  Mo. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES 

ATLANTA          BUFFALO  DENVIR  LOS  ANGELES  NEWARK  PHILADELPHIA  SALT  LAKE  CITT 

BALTIMORE     CHICAGO  DETROIT  LOUISVILLE  NEW  ORLEANS  PITTSBURGH  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON             CINCINNATI  INDIANAPOLIS  MILWAUKEE  NEW  YORK  PROVIDENCE  SEATTLE 

CLEVELAND  KANSAS  CITY  MINNEAPOLIS  OMAHA  ST.  LOUIS 

FINNELL  SYSTEM 

OF    POWER   SCRUBBING 


FINNELL       SCRUBBER. 


"CLEAN  FLOORS 

Reflect  Clean  Business' 


. 
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the  white  hot  spark  you  want 
when  you  want  it — and  every  time ! 


technicalities  be  hanged— 
what  does  a  "mag** do? 

it  makes  white  hot  "juice"  all-day-every- 
day, high  or  low  speed,  up  or  down  hill, 
Winter  or  Summer. 

that's  what  Eisemann  "mags"  do — that's 
what  makes  them  the  simplest,  the  most 
economical,  the  absolutely  dependable 
form  of  ignition,  lasting  as  long  as  the 
engine. 

and  ignition  is  the  heart  of  your  engine. 

every  day  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
Eisemann  "mags"  are  bought  to  get  white 
hot  "juice"  for  passenger  cars,  trucks,  trac- 
tors, motor  boats,  stationary  engines — 

but  the  proposition  is  the  same — ignition 
that  won*t  lie  down. 

THE  EISEMANN  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 

32  Thirty-third  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Detroit: 
85  Willis  Avenue,  W. 


Chicago: 
1469  So.  Michigan  Avenue 


sparks 


6.  how  much  did  gas  used 
to  cost? 

10c 

7.  how  much  is  it  now? 

36c  and  then  some 

8.  does  a  "mag"  save  gas? 

you  bet  it  does 


9.    hozv? 


gets  all  the  power  out 
of  every  drop 


10.    under  what  conditions? 

any  and  all 

(to  be  continued) 


Absolutely 
Dependable 


Lives'as  long 
a&tK^Gngine" 


^PUf 


»/^the.tngine      ^  A 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


if  the  oil-supply  is  exhausted  it  will  not 
mean  the  end  of  the  so-called  gas-engine. 
Among  these  is  Prof.  Charles  E.  Lueke, 
head  of  the  department  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering of  Columbia  University,  who  be- 
lieves that  in  default  of  relief  at  the  hands 
of  the  geologists  the  problem  of  our  future 
motor-fuel  supply  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
solved  by  mechanical  or  some  other  means. 

"Dr.  Lucke,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  the 
man  who,  fifteen  years  ago,  conducted  a 
series  of  tests  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  the  utility  of 
denatured  alcohol  as  a  substitute  fuel  in 
internal-combustion  engines.  Congress,  in 
a  fit  of  alarm  over  the  fuel  situation  exist- 
ing at  that  time,  had  rushed  through  the 
famous  Denatured  Alcohol  Law,  which  was 
designed  to  bring  relief  to  the  farmer  and 
the  hard-prest  motorist  generally. 

"What  actually  happened  after  the  law 
went  into  effect  is  another  story.  The 
farmers  were  frankly  skeptical.  Even  after 
Dr.  Lucke's  investigations  had  proved 
conclusively  that  the  new  fuel  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  gasoline  in  almost  every  type 
of  internal-combustion  engine,  users  of  gas- 
engines  for  some  reason  never  took  kindly 
to  it.  For  one  thing,  the  ten-cents-a- 
gallon  product  failed  to  materialize.  The 
cheapest  denatured  alcohol  that  ever  found 
its  way  to  market  was  offered  at  forty  to 
fifty  cents  a  gallon  in  barrel  lots — and  that 
was  about  all  the  relief  that  Congress  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing. 

"In  the  present  crisis,  Dr.  Lucke  sees 
at  least  three  distinct  processes  at  work 
which  promise  to  bring  a  measure  of  relief 
in  the  more  or  less  immediate  future  and 
which  in  time  may  be  counted  upon  to 
solve  the  motor-fuel  problem  for  good  and 
all. 

"As  he  outlined  them  the  other  day  when 
asked  for  his  views  on  the  present  situa- 
tion, the  three  processes  are  these: 

"1.  Introduction  of  heating  devices 
which  make  possible  the  use  of  gasoline 
and  kerosene  mixed,  or  straight  kerosene, 
in  existing  types  of  engines. 

"2.  Development  of  a  new  type  of 
engine  which  can  be  run  on  any  oil. 

"3.  Large-scale  production  of  new  fuels 
such  as  benzol  and  denatured  alcohol 
which  can  be  used  as  supplementary  fuels 
to  gasoline. 

"'In  addition  to  all  these,'  explained 
Dr.  Lucke,  '  I  believe  a  great  deal  could  be 
accomplished  through  laws  forbidding  the 
use  of  petroleum  in  cases  where  other 
fuels  will  do  just  as  well.  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  eases  where  oil  is  now  being  used  the 
same  work  could  be  done  just  as  well  by 
coal  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  time  had 
come  to  require  by  law  that  coal  be  the 
fuel  in  all  such  cases,  as  a  means  of  con- 
serving our  oil  supply. 

"'Now  as  to  the  mechanical  problem. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  ga\  is  high  is  that 
the  demand  for  the  light  distillates  of 
petroleum  has  outgrown  the  supply.  As 
we  all  know,  gasoline  is  the  first  product 
derived  from  crude  petroleum  in  the  process 
of  refining.  After  gasoline  comes  kerosene. 
For  every  barrel  of  pure  gasoline  boiled 
off  there  are  approximately  two  barrels 
of  kerosene.  Thus,  if  a  way  could 
be  found  to  make  use  of  the  kerosene  as 
well  as  the  gasoline  we  would  be  increas- 
ing by  so  much  the  available  supply  of 
automobile  fuel.' " 

The    average    motorist    may    not    per- 
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"When  it's 

90°  in  the  Shade" 

No  matter  how  hot  the  weather,  how  extreme 
the  conditions,  or  how  long  the  drive — the 
Remy  thermostat  prevents  your  storage  battery 
from  becoming  overcharged. 

Overheating  due  to  overcharging  is  the  great- 
est cause  of  storage  battery  troubles.  But  such 
overcharging  is  impossible  with  Remy. 

This  Remy  thermostat,  which  works  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature,  also  provides  the  extra 
amount  of  current  necessary  to  keep  the  battery 
charged  when  cold  weather  comes.  Remy 
equipment  ''works  in  the  winter" — as  well  as 
in  the  summer. 

Remy  Electric  Company,  Anderson,  Indiana 

flE  M  V 

STARTING    LIGHTING 


rrHIS  is  the  Remy  Thermostat 
*■  — an  exclusive  patented 
Remy  feature,  hi  tuinter  the 
Thermostat  makes  the  gent  rator 
output  high  to  keep  the  battery 
charged.  In  summer  it  makes  the 
generator  output  lotv  to  prevent 
the  battery  overcharging. 


IGNITION    SYSTEMS 
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KORK-N-SEAL 
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Look  for  Kork-N-Seal  when 
you  buy  anything  in  bottles. 
You  will  know  it  by  the  little 
lever.  It  always  caps  the 
products  of  makers  who 
think  of  your  convenience, 
and  think  so  much  of  what 
they  make  that  they  want  to 
keep  intact  its  original  qual- 
ity and  strength. 


Mr.  Peirce  of  Waxit 

Manufacturing  Co.  says: 

Besides  insuring  absolute  non-leakage 
of  the  contents,  Williams'  Kork-N- 
Seal  adds  wonderfully  to  the  appear- 
ance of  our  bottle.  In  fact,  we  feel  that 
we  have  the  best  looking  package  on 
the  market  today.  And  then  it  is  so 
simple  to  remove  or  replace  that  it  is 
easily  the  most  convenient  bottle  cap 
we  know  of.  Compared  to  the  cork,  or 
any  other  of  the  old-fashioned  seal- 
ings,it  is  truly  a  miracle  of  mechani- 
cal ingenuity." 

Not  only  is  Kork-N-Seal  the  perfect 
bottle  cap  but  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, it  makes  possible  marked  sav- 
ings in  production  costs  together  with 
reduction  in  handling  operations; 
and  the  buyer  of  your  bottle  will  ap- 
reciate  its  unfailing  convenience. To 
pen:  merely  raise  the  lever  and  push 
ffwith  thumb. To  reseal:  replace  cap 
on  bottle  and  push  lever  down. 


m 


TO  MANUFACTURERS 

Our  pocket-size  Kork-N-Seal  book  is  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  the  man  who  bottles  any- 
thing. It  is  practical,  thorough,  concise,  well 
illustrated,  tells  the  complete  story  of 
Kork-N-Seal,  who  uses  it,  and  why.  Every 
executive  should  have  a  copy. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


THE  WILLIAMS  SEALING  CORPORATION-Z)^«r,  ///. 


haps  be  aware  of  it,  Professor  Lueke  says, 
but  this  is  exactly  what  is  being  done  now. 
The  gasoline  which  he  buys  for  thirty-five 
or  thirty-seven  cents  a  gallon  is  a  combina- 
tion of  gasoline  and  kerosene,  in  about 
three  to  one  proportions.  The  only  trouble 
with  it  is  that  when  the  engine  is  cold  there 
is  danger  of  the  mixture  separating.  This 
is  being  corrected  by  heating  devices. 
More  and  more  cars  are  installing  these, 
and  there  are  already  several  devices  on 
the  market  which  can  be  installed  in  old 
cars  that  were  built  before  the  need  arose. 
To  heat  the  mixture  is  comparatively 
simple.  It  is  even  possible  to  run  a  car 
on  straight  kerosene,  with  the  aid  of  a 
heater  to  get  things  started.  He  goes  on 
in  substance: 

"Now  we  come  to  the  second  point, 
the  development  of  an  entirely  new  type  of 
automobile  engine.  It  is  not  at  all  impos- 
sible that  the  future  will  see  the  successful 
development  of  a  light,  powerful  gas-engine, 
suitable  for  automobiles,  modeled  on  the 
lines  of  the  heavy-oil  injection  or  high- 
compression  engines  that  are  now  being 
used  in  submarines  and  other  larger  motor- 
driven  ships.  Up  to  the  present  no  such 
engine  has  been  developed.  Those  in  use 
are  too  heavy  to  be  adapted  to  the 
automobile. 

"The  great  advantage  of  such  an  engine 
would  be  its  enormous  saving  in  fuel.  The 
injection  engine  requires  no  carbureter  and 
no  spark.  It  is  operated  on  comprest 
air,  into  which  fuel-oil  is  sprayed  at  the 
proper  time.  In  the  large-scale  high-com- 
pression engines  now  in  use  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  is  about  one-half  of  what  it  is 
in  the  gasoline-engine  at  full  load,  and  one- 
third  to  one-quarter  when  throttled  down 
for  a  light  load,  as  is  usual  in  automobile 
travel. 

"As  to  the  third  point — development 
of  new  fuels — there  is  at  present  no  sign 
of  any  fuel  offering  immediate  promise  of 
relief.  The  two  fuels  that  come  nearest 
to  meeting  the  requirements  are  alcohol  and 
benzol.  We  can  get  benzol  by  distilling 
coal-tar,  a  by-product  of  all  coal-gas  plants 
and  by-product  coke  ovens.  But  there 
is  not  enough  benzol  being  produced,  and 
probably  never  will  be  enough  produced,  to 
take  the  place  of  gasoline. 

"With  alcohol  the  case  is  quite  differ- 
ent. Alcohol  can  be  made  from  any  plant 
bearing  sugar  or  starch.  Thus  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  alcohol  supply  are  almost 
unlimited.  At  present  alcohol  in  consider- 
able quantities  is  being  made  from  mo- 
lasses. But  there  are  other  raw  materials 
from  which  it  could  be  made. 

"The  point  is  that  the  world,  with  its 
oil  supply  cut  off,  could  produce  all  the 
motor-fuel  it  wanted  by  cultivating  in  the 
tropical  jungles  the  sugar-cane  or  any  other 
crop  producing  large  quantities  of  sugar  or 
starch  without  using  any  present  food  crops. 
It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  do  this. 
The  crop  could  be  concentrated  on  the 
spot  and  pulp  or  juices  shipped  in  the 
raw  state  to  other  parts  of  the  world  for 
fermentation  and  refinement,  or  it  might 
be  fermented  and  distilled  in  the  tropics 
and  distributed  ready  to  use  from  the 
source  of  supply— whichever  method  proved 
the  more  economical  at  the  time. 
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FEDERAL  TIRES 
-"Rugged"  while 
tread  (extra-ply 
Jabrir^,  "Traffik" 
a  nd  "Curd"  black 
tread:,  have  this  ex- 
clusiie   construction. 


Notable  Development 

SOME  people  have  a  convincing    way   of  saying 
things — Federal    has    an     exceptional    way    of 
doing  things. 

With  Federal,  tire  building  has  been  made  an 
exact  science. 

There  is  a  universal  feeling  among  motorists  thai 
when  their  cars  are  Federal  equipped,  they  are  shod 
for  long,  satisfactory  service. 

The  Federal  exclusive  Double-Cable-Base  con- 
struction makes  certain  of  excess  service  by  giving 
ample    protection    from    all    forms    of  rim   troubles. 

THE  FEDER  \l.  RUBBER  COMPANY 

ol   [Hi 
Factories,  ( ludahy,  \\  ificonsin 

Manufa  turei     oj  Federal    lulomobile   Tirt      I  B 

y  I/--   ,  Rubbei  Heel  .  !!■■>■   Shot  Pad     Rubbei   Matlint  (     U mica*  Rubbei  <      > 
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A   Good  Investment 

A  good  investment  must  first 
be  a  safe  investment.  It  should 
also  yield  as  liberal  interest 
return  consistent  with  safety. 
The  fact  that  no  investor  has 
ever  lost  a  dollar  invested  in  a 
Miller  First  Mortgage  Bond  is 
the  surest  proof  of  their  safety. 
Double  security  is  behind 
every  bond  we  offer. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  booklet 
"Creating  Good  Invest- 
ments. "  It  interestingly  ex- 
plains our  plr.n  of  rigidly 
safeguarding  First  Mortgage 
Bond  Investments. 

GiManiLiE!  &  CdmmwImc. 

IB  Hamir  BiuaiLrouNC,  Attilanta.Ga. 


Seasoned 
'  Six  Per  Cent 
Securities 

'Calvert  6%  Certificates 
have  stood  the  test  of 
time.  For  25  years  they 
have  been  worth  100 
cents  on  the  dollar  plus  interest.  No 
better,  safer,  more  convenient  invest- 
ment. 

If  you  have   saved  as  little  as  $25, 
you'll  be  interested  in  our  booklet, 
"Six  Per  Cent  and  Safety." 
Write  for  it 

THE     CALVERT     MORTGAGE    CO. 
887  Calvert  Bldg.     Baltimore,  Md. 


In  the  Piedmont  Section  of  Virginia 

A  magnificent  Home  with  408  acres  of  land  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
from  Keswick  Station  on  Main  Line  of  C.  &  O.  K.  R.  Mansion  is  of 
Hollow  Tile  construction  with  slate  roof  and  in  perfect  order  and  contains 
some  20  rooms,  with  two  Screened  Porches,  4  Bath  Rooms  and  2 
Lavatories.  Closets.  Pantries,  Milk  Room  and  Laundry,  Central  Heatins, 
Servants  House  with  Bath,  Teahouse,  Tennis  Court,  Large  Stable  and 
Farm  House.  All  Buildings  and  Grounds  lighted  with  Electric  Light 
from  Own  Plant  in  the  grounds.  Abundant  Water  Supply.  Orchard. 
The  whole  property  fenced  with  Woven  Wire  and  Locust  Posts. 


Terms  on  application  to 
JULIAN  CORBETT 


Price  $90,000 


CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. 


UTILITY  FOR  SALE 

Ice,  Light  and  Power  Plant  in  Southwest,  Diesel  and  Steam 
Engines.  Gross  income,  S6o,ooo. "Operating  expense,  $35,000. 
Address  MR.  JONES,  615  Mills  Bldg.,  El  Paso,  Texas 


•tfJBk^ 


OUR  booklet  on  "Vibrations"  may 
suggest  a  solution  for  a  serious 
power  problem. 

We  eliminate  vibrations  in  ships, 
machinery,  buildings  and  structures 
of  every  kind. 

Send  for  copy  of  booklet. 

Vibration  Specialty  Go. 


Harrison  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,     PA.,      U 


S.  A. 
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WHAT  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  BANK  THINKS  OF  THE  BANK 

AS  A  PLACE  FOR  WOMEN 


A  FEW  months  ago  The  Commercial  and 
■f*~  Financial  Chronicle  printed  an  edi- 
torial which  asserted  that  altho  women 
have  gone  into  the  banking  business  "almost 
in  droves  since  the  beginning  of  the  w-ar 
and  have  made  good  there,  nevertheless  it 
would  be  better  for  the  women  them- 
selves and  for  the  community  in  general 
if  they  left  the  banking  business  to  the  once 
dominant  sex.  It  seemed  to  the  editor  of 
this  important  financial  organ  that  women 
should  not  in  their  new  business  oppor- 
tunities lose  sight  of  their  function  as 
mothers  of  the  race  and  as  a  refining  in- 
fluence on  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and 
sweethearts.  The  editor  also  made  the 
point  that  very  few  women  could  expect 
to  go  to  the  top  in  banking  and  that, 
therefore,  the  profession  really  opens  no 
future  to  them.  Since  this  article  was 
printed  and  since  it  appeared  in  quotation 
in  our  columns  on  March  13,  several 
women  bank  -  workers  have  raised  then- 
voices  in  protest.  The  Independent  Woman, 
organ.,  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
takes  up  the  phrase,  "the  work  opens  no 
future  to  the  girl,"  and  calls  the  attention 
of  its  writer  to  the  following  women  who 
have  established  themselves  definitely  in 
high  places  in  the  banking  world:  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Adams,  vice-president  of  the 
Liberty  Bank,  Waco,  Texas;  Miss  Clara 
F.  Porter,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York  City; 
Mrs.  Orra  E.  Carroll,  trust  officer  of  the 
Commercial  Trust  Company,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  Miss  Virginia  D.  H.  Furman,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Columbia  Trust 
Company,  New  York  City;  and  Miss 
Adele  H.  Kirby,  assistant  secretary  and  as- 
sistant treasurer  of  the  Plainfield  Trust 
Company,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  This  paper 
proceeds  to  quote  comments  of  several 
women  bank  -  workers  on  the  Chronicle 
editorial.  Miss  Beatrice  E.  Carr,  of 
Robinson  &  Co.,  is  a  bit  satirical.  She 
thinks  that  all  the  obstacles  to  woman's 
upward  climb  in  banking  apply  also  to  men. 
She  notes  the  Chronicle's  fear  that  woman's 
refining  influence  would  be  impaired  by 
going  into  work  which  could  be  done  with 
less  waste  by  men.  It  seems  to  her  "that 
the  'refining  influence,'"  which  the  Chron- 
icle writer  is  so  anxious  to  observe,  "can 
be  exercised  in  a  bank  just  as  well  as  at 
a  matinee  or  a  bridge  party;  and  if  it  is  a 
waste  for  the  college  woman  to  go  into 
business,  thereby,  presumably,  impairing 
her  prospects  of  matrimony  and  mother- 
hood, it  is  equally  a  waste,  and  equally 
undesirable  for  the  'girl  stenographer' — 
the  employment  of  whom  the  writer  seems 


to  view  with  equanimity."  Miss  Carr 
confesses  her  frank  belief  that  "the  whole 
thing"  looks  "like  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  men  to  keep  us  out  of  the 
positions  they  think  worth  while,  by 
frightening  us  ..with  the  statement  that 
never,  never,  never,  shall  we  be  able  in 
banking  to  attain  the  heights."  Mrs.  Orra 
E.  Carroll,  of  the  Commercial  Trust 
Company  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  believes 
that  the  future  is  brighter  than  ever  before 
for  the  woman  bank- worker  ' '  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  bank  clerks  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  the  fact  that  the  banks  seem 
willing  to  give  the  women  opportunities 
never  given  them  before."  Miss  Florence 
Spencer,  of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  concludes  her  discussion  of  the 
Chronicle  editorial  by  asking  and  answering 
two  pertinent  questions: 

(1)  Have  women  failed  in  the  banking 
business?  Answer:  Women  have  made 
good  in  every  technical  department  in  the 
largest  banks  in  New  York  City.  This 
statement  can  be  supported  over  and  over 
again  by  both  men  and  women  qualified 
to  make  it.  (2)  Is  there  a  future  for 
women  in  this  calling?  Answer:  Abso- 
lutely, yes!  But  not  until  banking,  that 
last  stronghold  of  conservatism,  yields  to 
the  pressure  of  modern  life  and  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  woman,  with  her  capa- 
bilities for  sound  thinking  and  her  wide 
executive  capacity,  can  understand  as 
completely,  and  advance  as  sectxrely  and 
as  far,  in  the  banking  business  as  in  any 
other  to  which  she  has  given  her  serious 
attention,  and  in  which  she  has  been 
given  any  real  opportunity.  This  state- 
ment also  is  well  supported  by  those 
familiar  with  the  present  situation  con- 
fronting women  in  banking.  After  dis- 
covering her  capable  of  mastering  banking 
technically  the  door  has  been  very 
firmly  closed  against  her,  and  not  until 
the  Chinese  wall  erected  by  the  bankers 
themselves  around  this  very  interesting 
field  of  labor  is  obliged  to  crumble  through 
the  force  of  advancing  public  opinion 
will  real  opportunity,  and  place  be  given 
her  in  this  field. 

The  article  in  The  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle  attracted  the  attention 
of  Miss  Eugenia  Wallace,  Employment 
Director  of  the  Central  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
New  York,  and  she  was  led  to  write  a 
letter,  which  The  Chronicle  publishes,  in' 
which  she  goes  into  considerable  detail  to 
show  that  the  banking  business  is  an 
eminently  fit  one  for  women,  that  women 
are  succeeding  in  it,  that  it  holds  out  a  real 
future  for  them,  and  that  society  loses 
nothing  by  their  employment: 

The  beginning  of  the  war  found  few 
women  (other  than  stenographers  or 
telephone  operators)  in  the  banks  and 
trust*  companies.  Then  came  the  problem 
of  a  diminishing  supply  of  men  and  the 
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Tabs  Control  Addressing 

by  Ratings,  Sex,  Products,  Etc. 

SEPARATE    lists   with    duplicated 
names   unnecessary  with  Auto- 
matic Selector  Addressograph. 

Simply  insert  removable  tabs  in 
address  plates.  Plates  quickly  made 
by  your  clerk  or  Addressograph 
Service  Station. 

Tabs  designate  kinds  of  goods,  territory, 
expiration  or  follow-up  dates  and  so  forth. 
You  can  speedily  address  entire  list  of  names 
or  only  certain  classifications  as  desired. 

"Addressograph-ed"  impressions  printed  thru 
ribbon  —  from  exact  typewriter  style  type — 
15  TIMES  FASTER  THAN  SPEEDIEST 
PENMAN  OR  TYPIST— ERRORS 
IMPOSSIBLE. 

Let  our  representative  demonstrate  the  1920 
Hand  Addressograph  at  your  desk. 


E.  C.Atkixs  &•  Company 


NCOMPORATED 


Sheffield  Sow  Works 
SILVER  STEEL  SAWS 

IXI)1AXAP0US,IXD.I.S.A.» 

December   24,    1919. 


CANADIAN    r.c'Onv 
MACH*IHC  KNIFE  .ACTOftV 

«UtONA!IC'IUAt.9S><  MAQUWf 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 


Addressograph  Company, 
901-911  W.  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago,   Illinois. 

Gentlemen r 

We  sell  all  kinds  of  saws.  A  specific  appeal 
to  each  kind  of  buyer  has  produced  the  greatest  results. 

Suppose  we  went  to  circularize  Hack  Savr  buyers. 
Our  address  plates  carry  movable  tabs  indicating  the  kinds 
of  saws  used  by  our  respective  prospects. 

Our  Automatio  Selector  Addressograph  addresses 
circulars  or  fills  in  form  letters  only  to  these  partiou-- 
lar  kinds  of  customers—does  it  at  high  speed-exactly 
like  typewriting— with  positive  accuracy — and  skips  the 
printing  of  address  plates  not  desired — all  without  dis- 
turbing the  regular  geographical  arrangement  of  our  big 
general  file. 

The  more  we  use  the  Addressograph  the  more  wo 
appreciate  the  truth  of  your  slogan  "it  is  more  than  a 
mere  addressing  machine" 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  C.  ATKINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


T  AC  A  LB 


Mgr.J  Adv.  h  Sales   Promotion 


.Zlddresso^fapK 

TRADE       tVI  /V  F,   Kt  ^W 

3-J7W.  Van  Buren  St.        ^^PRINTS  FROM  TYPE  ^^^  741  J  7  Broadway 

CHICAGO  M  NEW  YORK 
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^  A  Joy  to  both 

Owner  and  Tenants 


"\117ITH  "Gasteam"  the  tenant  has  the 
'  »  heating  of  his  apartment  at  all  times 
under  his  own  control.  Instead  of  arguing 
with  a  janitor  who  has  to  please  a  dozen 
i'"  her  tenants,  he  generates  his  own  steam 
heat  with  a  miniature  steam  plant  that  re- 
quires no  coal,  makes  no  dirt,  dust  or  ashes, 
and  i    ;as  simple  to  operate  as  an  electric  fan. 


The  landlord  is  free  of  all  the  burden  of  heat- 
ing service.  There  is  no  central  heating  plant 
The  janitor  has  time  for  other  duties. 
Each  tenant  pays  for  gas  through  his  own 
meter,  and  as  Gasteam  uses  gas  only  when 
heat  is  needed,  it  is  more  economical  for  the 
tenant  as  well  as  for  the  landlord. 
May  Mre  send  you  a  catalogue? 

LOW  &   SONS 


JAMES   B.   C 

General  Offices:   534-546  S.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago 

Sales  offices  in  the  principal  cities 

The  self-operating  system 


Gasteam 


Far  Reaching  Credit 

The  basis  of  Commerce  and  Industry  is  raw 
material.  The  production,  gathering  and  trans- 
porting of  raw  material  through  jungles,  down 
tropic  rivers,  across  many  seas — all  these  opera- 
tions are  made  possible  by  the  far  reaching  power 
of  credit. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
employs  its  great  credit  resources  in  furthering 
the   processes  of  production,  manufacture  and 
distribution    from   raw  material    to  final    con- 
sumption. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New  York 


Capital.  Surplus  and  I'ndivided  Profits 
Over  Fifty -five  Million  Dollars 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


double  (and  often  triple)  amount  of  work 
caused  by  the  demands  of  war-finance  and 
the  necessity  of  floating  foreign  securities. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  admit  women 
— they  were  knocking  at  every  door — to 
the  smaller  places.  Young  men  (still 
unseasoned)  were  promoted  to  places  of 
responsibility  and  women,  often  two  for 
every  one,  put  in  their  places.  In  this 
country  the  close  of  the  war-  found,  in  the 
great  New  York  banks,  as  many  women  as 
the  entire  banking  force  had  numbered  in 
1914.  The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  had 
enrolled  six  hundred  or  more,  while  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  the  National 
City  Bank  almost  doubled  that  number. 
In  Europe  the  story  was  the  same.  In  her 
"Women  Wanted"  Mabel  Potter  Daggett 
tells  the  story — 700  in  the  Bank  of  France, 
1,200  in  the  Credit  Lyonnais;  900  in  the 
London  &  Southwestern  Bank,  while  2,600 
of  the  3,000  employees  of  the  London, 
City  &  Midland  Bank  were  women. 

One  naturally  asks  what  positions  these 
women  were  put  into  and  how  they  were 
trained.  As  a  department  head  and  later 
employment  manager  for  women  at  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  I  belonged  to 
an  organization  of  bank  personnel  workers 
who  found  that  our  experiences  and  prob- 
lems were  very  much  the  same;  therefore, 
one  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 

Comparatively  few  of  these  pioneers  \\  ere 
trained  in  banking— that  is  obvious — but 
there  were  trained  stenographers,  filing 
clerks,  librarians,  etc.,  to  be  had,  and  they, 
the  latter  especially,  fitted  admirably  into 
the  various  subdivisions  of  bank  work. 
Young  teachers  and  college  graduates  of 
good  academic  standing  were  employed  in 
large  numbers,  and  a  few  "home  women" 
of  good  minds  and  convincing  personality. 

At  first  they  were  put  into  filing  positions 
(there  are  no  better  business  schools)  and 
kept  there  for  one  or  two  years  or  more. 
Then  the  pressure  came.  A  few  of  many 
illustrations  will  show  how  the  work  grew. 

In  1914  the  bond  filing  department  em- 
ployed three  women  as  file  clerks.  The 
sales  records  were  kept  by  a  group  of 
embryo  salesmen,  but  the  results  were  so  dis- 
tressing that  the  management  reluctantly 
consented  to  let  the  women  handle  the  work. 
We  employed  an  insurance  clerk  and  a 
young  librarian  to  straighten  them  out,  and 
after  three  months  were  told  that  the 
entire  bond  department  was  grateful  for 
the  change.  In  the  years  that  followed 
one  mistake  (only  one)  passed  those  girls. 
The  department  now  numbers  over  twenty, 
many  of  them  young  college  women  who 
have  specialized  in  mathematics  or  statis- 
tics. The  head  of  the  department  is  being 
sent  from  one  out-of-town  office  to  another 
to  install  the  system,  which  necessitates, 
not  only  mathematical  accuracy,  but  such 
unfeminine  knowledge  as  the  differences 
between  securities,  "yield  and  interest,"' 
fractional  credit  points,  etc.  In  spite  of  this 
the  second  year  of  peace  finds  only  women 
in  this  formerly  masculine  department. 

The  libraries  of  the  city  were  combed  for 
trained  librarians.  A  department  of  one 
grew  to  a  department  of  twenty-four, 
made  up  of  librarians,  college  girls,  and 
clerks.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and 
French  were  necessary  for  the  cataloging 
and  the  researches.  As  early  as  1914  we 
began  to  hammer  at  the  door  of  the  sta- 
tistical department  in  behalf  of  women, 
even  offering  college  graduates  as  unpaid 
apprentices,    if    only    opportunities    were 
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given.  Not  until  the  pressure  of  war  made 
it  absolutely  necessary  was  a  woman  ad- 
mitted— on  three  months'  trial.  After  one 
month  she  was  proclaimed  an  out  and  out 
statistician  and  (sotto  voce)  "even  better 
than  some  of  the  men."  Not  only  has  the 
second  year  of  the  war  found  the  library 
force  still  entirely  feminine,  but,  what  is 
perhaps  more  significant,  the  statistical 
department  has  never  since  been  entirely 
masculine,  several  women  having  invaded 
its  precincts.  (The  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  of  New  York,  went  so  far  as 
to  make  a  woman  its  head  statistician.) 

A  Wellesley  alumna  entered  the  bank  in 
a  clerical  capacity,  but  soon  displayed 
such  a  gift  for  writing  that  she  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Publicity  Department — the 
first  woman  to  edit  the  bank's  well-known 
brochures  on  foreign  loans  and  other 
banking  matters.  This  promotion  led  to 
another,  for  she  was  made  the  first  woman 
editor  of  The  Guaranty  News,  and  her 
first  issue  was  considered  so  gocd  that 
fifty  thousand  copies  were  issued  and 
mailed  to  leading  financial  institutions 
throughout  the  country. 

An  interesting  thing  happened  in  con- 
nection with  the  educational  work.  The 
classes  in  investments  were  not  open  to 
women,  tho  the  women  clamored  for  ad- 
mission. The  educational  director  offered 
to  furnish  a  group  of  enthusiastic  college 
girls  the  printed  reports  of  each  lecture. 
When  the  day  of  final  examinations  ar- 
rived he  was  astonished  to  have  six  girls 
enter  and  ask  to  take  the  examinations, 
altho  they  had  not  had  the  advantage  of 
discussions,  etc.  When  the  honor-roll  was 
issued  five  girls  and  one  man  were  at  the 
very  top  of  the  list,  and  the  sixth  only  half- 
way down — at  ninety-four,  to  be  exact. 
The  generous  director  gave  the  matter  full 
publicity,  and  next  year  all  classes  were 
opened  to  women. 

But  Guaranty  women  did  not  shine 
alone.  To  quote  Mrs.  Daggett  again: 
"Over  in  France,  at  Bordeaux  and  at  Nancy, 
in  both  cities  the  first-class  graduating 
from  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  after 
the  admission  of  women,  had  a  woman 
leading  in  the  examinations.  In  the  same 
year  (1916)  a  girl  had  carried  off  the  first 
honors  in  the  historic  Gilbart  Banking 
Lectures  in  London." 

Such  illustrations  could  be  given  in- 
definitely. A  few  will  suffice,  but  this 
confession  must  be  made — all  departments 
did  not  prove  equally  successful.  Where 
selections  were  hurriedly  and  carelessly- 
made  the  women  were  not  always  satis- 
factory, and  it  was  finally  decided  that 
women  must  be  selected.  This  experience 
was  being  repeated  everywhere.  A  Federal 
Reserve  officer  in  the  old  South  summed 
it  up  in  a  few  words — "We  found  that  to 
get  the  best  results  from  an  army  of 
women  we  must  have  a  woman  com- 
mander." It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
where  women  have  failed  in  banks  the 
management  has  also  failed — in  its  under- 
standing of  human  nature,  of  group  man- 
agement, of  fair  play. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  reported 
failure  of  women  as  bankers,  and  their 
demobilization  after  the  war,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  in  many  cases  they  were  of 
poorer  mental  quality  than  the  men  and 
were  never  intended  to  be  permanent 
assets  of  the  bank.  During  the  war  a 
survey  was  made  of  "Women  in  Banking" 
in  the  city  of  Minneapolis.     The  figures 
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Oafer  than  cash,  more  convenient  than  a  check  book,  and  as 
^  readily  accepted  as  money — everywhere — are  Guaranty  Trav- 
elers Checks.  They  are  furnished  in  compact,  durable  wallets,, 
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FOR  idle  hours  in 
vacation  time: 
a  pipe  with  a  Red- 
manol  bit.  Having 
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Redmanol  is  strong- 
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Dangerous-  but  Mackdid  it! 

34  round  trips  dailv,  backing  its  load  down  a  dangerous 
15%  grade  and  duniping  into  a  30  foot  excavation,  was 
a  braking  performance  that  could  not  be  duplicated  by 
any  other  truck  in  the  contractor's  fleet. 

1%/TACK  service  brakes  are  fifteen  inches  in  di- 
±▼1  ameter  and  three  inches  wide,  operating  on 
the  driving  sprocket.  The  emergency  brakes  are 
twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  three  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  the  drums  being  bolted  to  every 
spoke  of  the  rear  wheels,  Each  set  is  amply  air- 
cooled  and  hand  adjustable. 

Mack  Engineering  features  combined  with  18  basic  Mack  pat- 
ents have  developed  the  Motor  Truck  the  world  is  talking  abo afc 

Capacities  Wi  to  l¥z  tons.    Tractors  to  15  tons. 

Full  Information  Upon  Request 

INTERNATIONAL    MOTOR    COMPANY,    NEW    YORK 
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were  given  by  the  banks  themselves.  Of 
Ihe  570  women  employed,  319  were  under 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  only  forty- 
three  were  paid  $25  a  week  or  over.  The 
following  statements,  quoted  from  the 
report,  should  be  carefully  analyzed. 

"These  girls  received  an  average  weekly 
wage  of  $12.51,  while  men  had  received  an 
average  wage  of  $16.73 — working  the  same 
hours." 

"One  man  paid  $25  a  week  was  replaced 
by  two  girls  paid  $11  a  week,  and  another 
receiving  $24  was  replaced  by  two  girls 
each  paid  $13.75  a  week." 

"Six  girls  at  $13.29  have  replaced  five 
men  at  $20,  a  total  weekly  wage  for  women 
of  $79.41  as  compared  with  $100  for  the 
five  men  who  averaged  forty-six  hours  a 
week,  where  the  six  girls  averaged  forty- 
eight  hours  a  week" — more  time  for  the 
girls,  but  the  saifte  work  accomplished,  at  a 
saving  to  the  bank  of  over  $82  a  month. 
To  those  who  knew  the  labor  situation 
and  war-prices  (living  expenses  as  well  as 
salaries)  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

Undoubtedly  it  may  be  said  that  some 
"little  girls"  and  women  of  poor  mentality 
and  inadequate  education  have  failed  in 
banks,  just  as  such  men  would  have  failed 
had  the  banks  ever  been  driven  by  war- 
pressure  to  take  them  in.  That  able  women 
have  not  failed  is  amply  proved  by  the 
number  of  successful  women  in  every  big 
bank  in  New  York  City.  In  the  West 
women  have  for  some  time  been  officers  of 
banks.  Before  the  war  was  even  dreamed 
of  a  clever  New  Jersey  woman,  Miss 
Adele  H.  Kirby,  had  become  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Plainfield  Trust  Company.  In  the  second 
year  of  peace  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  has  appointed  Miss 
Clara  Porter  its  first  woman  officer,  an 
honor  that  she  has  won  through  sheer 
ability  and  a  record  of  hard  work  and 
constant  success.  Miss  Mary  O'Toole  is  a 
director  of  a  bank  in  the  nation's  capital; 
but  the  list  is  too  long  to  quote  in  a  short 
article.  We  must,  however,  agree  with 
the  author  of  the  Chronicle  article  "that 
no  banker  employing  women  has  a  thought 
of  finding  a  successor  to  himself  in  any  such 
employee,"  but  must  remind  him  that  the 
day  of  unexpected  things  is  upon  us. 

Is  there  a  future  for  women  in  the 
banking  business?  This  is  only  part  of  the 
larger  question,  "I»  there  a  future  for 
women  in  business?"  The  women  of 
America  will  answer  that  question,  and 
who  can  doubt  what  the  answer  will  be? 
Because  the  key-note  of  banking  is  service 
and  its  methods  are — or  should  be — 
economy  and  system,  it  will  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  women,  who  are  even  now 
hefjinning  to  train  seriously  for  the  pro- 
fession, through  the  study  of  economics, 
statistics,  etc.,  in  the  colleges,  and  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  which  has 
opened  its  doors  to  women  and  enrolled 
over  two  hundred  as  students. 

True,  banking  is  clean,  honest  work. 
The  Minneapolis  report  says:  "The  con- 
ditions of  employment  are,  for  the  majority 
of  women  workers,  excellent."  But  the 
author  of  the  Chronicle  article  warns  of  the 
debasing  influences  at  work  in  society 
to-day,  and  argues  that  women's  "refining 
force"  requires  for  its  highest  development 
"a  leisure  which  bread-winning  toil  does 
not  permit."  I  can  speak  only  from  my 
own  experience — contact  with  thousands  of 


bread-winning  women  during  years  of  happy 
toil — to  say  that,  leaving  very  young  girls 
out  of  the  question,  no  true  woman  loses 
her  "refining  force"  through  self-respecting 
work  or  contact  with  the  majority  of 
American  business  men.  On  the  contrary, 
women  are  an  influence  for  good,  almost 
invariably  an  unlifting  influence,  in  every 
office  to  which  they  are  admitted,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  if 
world  contacts  make  better  and  more 
intelligent  citizens  of  men  they  will  have 
the  same  effect  upon  women. 

In  printing  this  letter  The  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  makes  the  following 
comment — 

So  far  from  having  said  that  the  ex- 
periment of  taking  women  into  banks 
had  failed  we  said  the  exact  opposite. 
In  paragraph  after  paragraph  we  showed 
that  the  experiment  had  proved  a  prodigi- 
ous success,  and  because  it  had  been  so 
successful  it  seemed  to  us  important 
that  its  remoter  bearing  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  article  was  devoted  to 
discussing  the  social  aspects  of  the  change. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  in  the  new  oppor- 
tunities that  opened  to  them  women 
should  not  lose  sight  of  that  other  function 
which  will  ever  be  the  highest  prerogative 
of  womanhood. 


OUR  SUGAR  SUPPLY  FOR  1920 

T  F  our  consumption  of  sugar  does  not 
-1  exceed  last  year's  total  of  about 
4,300,000  tons  we  ought  to  have  enough 
to  last  out  the  year  and  carry  over  300,000 
tons  on  January  1,  1921.  This  estimate, 
prepared  by  President  Post,  of  the  Na- 
tional Sugar  Refining  Company,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  "based  on 
the  assumption  that  Cuba  will  not  sell  to 
Europe  and  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  more  than  800,000  tons, 
against  1,261,869  last  year."  Mr.  Post's 
table  of  available  supplies  was  published  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  as  follows: 

Tons  Tons 

Cuba  crop  present  estimate 3,700,000 

Less  local  consumption 200,000 

Less   exports    to   Canada,    Europe,    and 

elsewhere 800,000    2,700,000 

Carry-over  of  beet-sugar,  January  1,  1920 250,000 

New  crop  beet -sugar  available  in  1920  (crop  estimate 

700,000  tons) 400,000 

Louisiana  sugar 200,000 

Porto  Rico 400,000 

Hawaii 500,000 

Santo  Domingos,  Philippines,  Javas,  South  America, 

and  miscellaneous 450,000 

Total 4,900,000 

Less  exports  of  refined  from  this  country  to  Europe 

and  elsewhere  in  1920 300,000 

Leaving  available  to  United  States 4,000,000 

The  Boston  News  Bureau  adds: 

Mr.  Post's  figures  indicate  he  believes 
exports  from  Cuba  to  Europe  and  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States  for 
remainder  of  the  crop  season  will  be  little 
more  than  150,000  tons.  Such  exports  so 
far  this  year  have  been  648,302  tons,  against 

368,185  in  corresponding  period  of  1919. 

Last  year  exports  from  Cuba  to  Foreign 
countries  were  large  in  latter  part  of  the 
crop  season. 

The  450,000  tons  of  Santo  Domingo  and 
outside  sugars  which  he  figures  are  available 
as  United  States  supplies  have  been  at- 
tracted here  by  the  hiefh  prices. 
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If  not,  the  softest 
one  is  working 
overtime. 

Guard  against 
this  by  usin&  a 

SCHRADER 

UNIVERSAL 

Tire-Pressure 

Gauge 

Price  -  -  $1.50 


Edwards  Ready-Made  Garages 


Get  FREE 
Garage  Book 

Don't  build  a  garage 

until  you  get  our  book 

showing  styles 

of  ready-made 

garages  and 

giving  prices  t 

that  save  you 

money.    Our  garages  are  ready-built  and  ready  to  set  ud 
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anywhere  and  are  easily  moved.     We  make  both  wood  and 

Fireproof  Metal  Garages 

Steel  construction  and  the  leaBt  expensive  of  the  kind.  Book 
tells  all  about  them  and  how  we  keep  prices  down  by  selling 
direct.     Post  card  brings  it  free.     Send  today. 

Ready-Made  Buildings  i^r&£??,r%b.r:^ 

^"ready-cut"  but  ready-built  and  shipped  ready  to  put 

Also  the  world's  best  roofinir    Ask 

for  books  on  these  also,  if  interested. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

100    Pike  St.,  Cincinnati,  O 
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genuine  inner  armor  for  auto  tires.  Double  mileage; 
prevent  punctures  and  blowouts.  Easily  applied) 
without  tool  a*     Distributors  wanted.    Detaila  free. 

American  Accessories  Company     Dept.  316     Cincinnati.  Ohio] 


Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

— as    compared  to   the 

cost  of  protecting  circuits 

with   "one-time"  fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician— get  the  figures— 
they  arefour-fifths  too  high  if  you  areusing 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80%  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  all  ca 
pacities — from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
Jobbcn  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO.  U.S.  A. 

Iconon.*  Fu...  .1..  .r.  m.d.  In  C.o.d.  .1  Mont,..l 
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LITTLE  HEADS 

"\ou  cannot  begin  too  early!' says  Packers  Tar  Soap 
to  Mothers  of  the  Rising  Generation 


10DAY  Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  the  same  good  friend  to  children 
as  when  Grant  was  President.     It  has  given  thousands  of 
"young  ideas"  a  real  start  toward  lasting  hair  health. 

Plenty  of  mature  men  and  women,  if  questioned  about 
"Packer's,"  would  tell  you  that  associated  with  their  earliest 
recollections  is  this  same  pleasant-smelling,  "piney"  soap  which 
sensible  mothers  are  using  on  the  heads  of  the  youngsters. 

Tousled  heads  and  mud  pies  bring  no  terrors  to  mothers  who 
know  Packer's  Tar  Soap.  Let  your  children  play  to  their  hearts' 
content.  With  "Packer's"  to  help  you,  whatever  play-time  dirt 
gets  into  little  heads  of  hair  is  easily  put  to  rout. 

The  experience  of  many  mothers  is  that  their  tots  actually 
enjoy  having  their  rumpled  locks  shampooed  with  "Packer's." 
It  feels  so  good.  And  then — what  fun  to  have  mother  dry  the 
pretty  clean  curls  with  soft  warm  towels? 

"There,"  says  mother,  as  she  surveys  the  pleasing  result.  "Now 
you're  all  clean  again  till  next  time." 

Boys  and  girls  who  have  their  hair  looked  after  regularly  by 
Mother  and  Packer's  Tar  Soap,  are  less  likely  to  be  troubled  by 
dandruff  and  falling  hair  and  unhealthy  scalps  when  they  become 
grown-ups.  That's  one  great  advantage  of  growing  up  in  a 
"Packer"  Family. 

If  you  want  your  children  to  have  nice  hair  in  later  years,  hair 
which  will  show  the  result  of  early  training,  see  to  it  that  they 
meet  Packer's  Tar  Soap  once  a  week  at  least. 

And  be  sure  to  set  them  a  healthy  example  by  using  it  yourself. 

Whether  you  use  "Packer's"  or  not,  however,  you  should  have  a 
copy  of  the  "Packer"  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern 
Care  and  Treatment,"  written  by  a  New  York  physician.  It 
contains  no  end  of  valuable  information  about  the  care  of  the  hair, 
presented  in  simple,  non-technical  terms,  and  is  well  worth  reading. 

Send  for  these  "PACKER"  Samples 

1.  Half-cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap,   good   for  several 
refreshing  shampoos — ioc. 

2.  Liberal   Sample   Bottle  of  Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap, 
delicately   perfumed  and  delightfully   cleansing — ioc. 

THE    PACKER    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
Dept.  84  G,  120  West  32nd  Street  New  York  City 
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THE  LIPTON  PROFITS 

SIR  THOMAS  LIPTON  is  spending 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  his 
attempt  to  lift  the  America's  cup,  but  he 
apparently  has  the  money  to  spend,  to 
judge  from  a  recent  statement  of  the 
profits  of  Lipton,  Ltd.,  appearing  in  The 
Economist  (London).  These  figures,  which 
are,  of  course,  in  pounds  sterling,  show 
that  many  people  must  have  lifted  Lipton 
cups  the  past  nineteen  years.  At  present 
rates  of  exchange  the  pounds  may  be 
translated  into  dollars  approximately  by 
multiplying  by  four. 

Gross  profits  have  risen  from  £579,700 
to  £644,600,  and  expenses  are  £46,100 
higher  at  £177,000,  so  that  net  profits 
show  an  increase  of  £18,8J30  at  £467,600. 
The  amount  brought  forward  from  the 
previous  accounts  was  £138,700,  from 
which  £65,800  was  deducted  for  payment 
of  excess  profits  duty.  The  following 
table  compares  results  since  1902: 


Year  Ended 
March 


1902 

1903. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


Gross 

Expenses, 

Net 

Depreci- 

Profits. 

Etc. 

Profits. 

ation. 

£228,202 

£39,441 

£188,761 

£19,063 

230,920 

56,342 

174,578 

19,630 

226,506 

47,810 

178,696 

21,720 

231,131 

50,170 

180,961 

20,713 

201,308 

40,787 

160,521 

21,125 

228,027 

59,656 

168,371 

23,318 

274,335 

83,935 

190,400 

27,624 

358,813 

157,124 

201,689 

38,963 

295,041 

128,755 

166,286 

4,499 

258,649 

107,732 

150,917 

4,810 

307,207 

103,922 

203,285 

51,341 

315,606 

111,967 

203,639 

41,095 

314,949 

131,461 

183,488 

23,202 

272,182 

149,509 

122,673 

•262,274 

295,089 

125,645 

169,444 

45,104 

442,776 

140,189 

302,587 

44,057 

544,322 

126,222 

418,100 

44,055 

579.678 

130,902 

448,776 

47,41 1 

644,564 

177.005 

467,559 

51,866 

Divi- 
dend 
Per 
Cent. 


8 
8 
7 
7 
7 

ty2 

8 
8 
6 

6 

6 

6 

nil 
nil 

12H 
I2H 
12H 


'  Including  £220,889  drawn  from  "  premium  on  shares  account." 


TO  MAKE  PARIS  THE  "CENTRAL" 
OF  EUROPE 

A  PLAN  is  on  foot  to  make  Paris  an 
exchange  telephone  point  for  all 
Europe,  according  to  information  received 
by  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  and  made  public  in  a  recent 
bulletin.  The  scheme  is  to  reenforce 
existing  international  systems  between 
London,  Madrid,  Rome,  Bern,  Berlin, 
Brussels,  and  the  French  capital  by  the 
installation  of  about  250,000  miles  of  new 
trunk  lines  at  a  cost  of  one  and  a  half 
billion  francs.     As   we   read   further: 

The  details  of  the  plan  have  been  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Deschamps,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  and  a 
bill  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  asking  for  credits  to  carry  out  the 
scheme.  Mr.  Deschamps  aims  by  the  pro- 
posed expansion  to  improve  the  present 
system  so  that  long-distance  calls  will  be 
as  distinct  as  local  calls;  to  increase  the 
number  of  lines  so  that  delays  of  several 
hours  for  calls  between  Paris  and  other 
cities  will  be  avoided;  to  prevent  a  break 
in  the  service  because  of  storms. 

To  attain  the  first  object,  expert  French 
engineers  have  been  studying  the  latest  im- 
provements for  long-distance   telephoning 


This  is  the  patented  Speakman  Clip 
that  fits  the  faucet  as  tightly  as.a  threaded 
joint.  Other  features  of  the  Speakman 
Portable  Shower  are :  fine  white  duck 
curtain;  hose  is  very  strong — built  up  like 
:'n  automobile  tire;  all  metal  parts  are 
brass,  heavily  nickel-plated. 


More  than  a  bath— a  delightfully  clean  sensation 

— and  there  are  ten  thousand  or  more 
in  every  Speakman  Portable  Shower 

Step  under  the  shower  and  you  experience  that  delightful  feeling 
of  exhilaration  as  the  driving  water  runs  off  your  chest — your  back 
— your  entire  body. 

And  that's  just  the  beginning  of  shower  pleasure.  For  the 
"stepped  up"  feeling  comes  afterwards — that  sensation  of  being 
absolutely  clean — you  know  you  are,  for  the  water  drained  off 
instantly  as  it  aroused  and  cleansed  each  pore. 

You  throw  back  your  shoulders ;  you  just  can't  help  it.  There's 
a  tingle  in  every  nerve,  and  each  muscle  cries  for  something  to  do. 
It's  a  great  feeling.     Try  it ! 

But  be  sure  that  the  shower  you  buy  is  one  that  will  give  all 
shower  pleasures.  Don't  lose  any  of  them  through  faulty  design  or 
construction. 

Buy  a  Speakman  Portable  Shower.  It's  built  by  the  largest 
shower  manufacturing  company  in  the  world.  And  proof  of  the 
fact  that  it's  Tight  in  design  and  construction  is  that  it  has  made 
good  for  fifteen  years — long  past  the  experimental  stage. 

You  can  install  the  Speakman  Portable  Shower  over  any  tub  in 
half  an  hour  with  a  screw  driver. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  more  pretentious  installation  the  Speakman 
Company  makes  200  or  more  styles  of  showers  from  which  to  choose. 
They  range  from  elaborate  showers  and  needle  baths  to  rough-nickel 
finish  industrial  showers. 

See  your  plumber  or  dealer  today — now.  Ask  him  about 
Speakman  Showers.  Have  him  show  you  the  Speakman  Portable 
Shower.     You'll  want  to  put  one  up  right  away. 

Your  plumber  or  dealer  also  has  folders  on  the  Speakman  Portable 
Shower  and  the  Speakman  Mixometer  Showers.  If  his  supply  is 
exhausted,  write  us. 

Speakman  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


^ 


I 


The  most  popular  shower 
for  built-in  installations  is 
this  Speakman  H-95254  Mix- 
ometer type. 


SPEAKMAN  SHOWEBS 


n 
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"I'llHaul  You  Out!" 

Tinkering  for  hours  with  a  crippled  or  mud- 
mired  car  is  irritating  and  needless.  Safeguard 
against  it  by  always  carrying  along  a 

B  AS  LINE 
AUTOWLINE 

Then  you  simply  hail  the  next  autoist,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  you're  on  the  way  once  more. 

Basline  Autowline  is  the  "Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big 
Pull" .  Absolutely  dependable,  because  it' s  made  of  the  famous 
Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope.  Snaps  on  instantly  with  patented 
Snaffle  Hooks  that  cannot  loosen.  In  emergencies,  can  be 
used  as  skid-chain.  Fits  under  seat  cushion.  At  dealers, 
$6.95  east  of  Rockies. 

Powersteel  Autowlock.,  another  necessity,  protects  car  and 
spare  tire  against  thieves.  Also  made  of  Yellow  Strand  Wire 
Rope,  with  non-pickable  spring  lock.  At  dealers,  $2.80 
east  of  Rockies. 

Powersteel  Truckline  is  needed  by  every  truck-owner  for 
heavy  towing.  It  would  hold  an  elephant.  Retails,  east  of 
Rockies,  at  $11. 30  with  plain  hooks;  $12. 75  with  Snaffle  Hooks. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS— NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Celebrated  Yelloiv  Strand 
Wire  Rope  —  For  All  Industrial  Uses. 
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in  other  European  countries  and  in  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  installing 
the  most  efficient  system.  As  a  safeguard 
against  the  interruption  of  communication 
by  storms,  the  trunk  lines  are  to  be  laid 
underground. 

A  beginning  is  to  be  made  with  a  cable 
of  one  hundred  pairs  of  circuits  between 
Paris  and  Strasbourg,  in  Alsace.  The 
entire  new  installation  proposed  would 
practically  triple  the  mileage  of  the  French 
telephone-lines. 


WHAT  THE  WAR  DID  TO  PRICES  AND 
WAGES  IN  GERMANY 

PRICES  and  wages  have  been  going 
up  everywhere  in  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  but  perhaps  nowhere  so  sensa- 
tionally as  in  Germany,  a  condition  which 
is  largely  due,  of  course,  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  mark.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  quotes  figures  compiled  by 
the  American  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Trade  in  Berlin.  It  gives  comparative 
wage  statistics  for  1913  and  1920  and 
price  figures  for  1914  and  1920.  While 
an  increase  of  500  per  cent,  in  average 
wages  seems  enormous,  these  rises  are 
more  than  offset  by  the  extraordinary 
advances  in  food,  clothing,  rents,  and 
amusements,  which  approximate  1,620  per 
cent.  The  comparison  of  wages  is  given 
as  follows  in  marks: 


1913  Nine  Hrs. 
Wood  Industry —  Day  Marks 

Cabinet-maker 43.20 

Pattern-maker 39.00 

Carpenter 41.50 

Metal  Industry — 

Fitter 37.80 

Plumber 40.50 

Electrician 39.15 

Printing — 

Typesetter 37.00 

Bookbinder 28.50 

Female  help 18.00 

Building — 

Bricklayer 44.28 

Carpenter 44.28 

Unskilled  labor 30.78 

Paper  Industry — 

Skilled  labor 40.00 

Street-Car  Personnel— 

Conductor 30.00 

Artizan 26.45 

Laborer 20.50 

Office  Clerks— 

Clerk,  bookkeeper,  stenographer  ...  40.00 

Correspondent  (foreign  languages) .  .  50.00 

This    is    the    comparison    of 

necessities,    taking    the  years 
1920:                                    i 


1920  Eight  Hrs. 

Dai/  Maris 

336 

228 

288 

204 
220 
201 

230 
200 
155 

216 
216 
206 

220 

218 
220 
206 

190 
225 

prices    for 

1914    and 


1920 

Marks 

4.00 

17.00 

21.00 


db 


1914 

Food—  Marh 

Potatoes,  ten  pounds 30 

Butter,  per  pound 1.25 

Eggs,  per  dozen 65 

Meat,  per  pound  (average  between 

pork  and  beef) 1-00 

Common  vegetables  (average  be- 
tween various  kinds  of  vegetables       .25 

Bread  (four-pound  loaf) 45 

Coal  (briquets),  per  hundredweight    1.00 

Clothing — 

Men's  suits,  ready-made CO.OO 

Men's  suits,  tailor-made 80.00 

Men's  shoes 12.50 

Cloth   for    women's   clothes,    per 

meter               .........  ( .i)U 

Cloth  for  women's  clothes,  muslin, 

per  meter 2.50 

Car-fares ■" 

Kent- 
Apartment    of    five    rooms,    per 

month 125.00 

Amusements— 

Theater. 1-™ 

Moving  pictures ™ 

Average  increase  about  1,620  per  cent. 

Average  increase  of  living  expenses,  1,620  per  cent 

Average  increase  of  earnings,  500  per  cent. 


24.00 

4.00 

4.50 

23.50 

1,300.00 

2,000.00 

300.00 

175.00 

39.00 
.70 


150.00 

8.00 
2.00 


Per 

Cent. 
Increase 

1,333 
1,360 
3,230 

2,400 

1,608 

1,000 
2,350 

2,100 
2,500 
2,500 

2,330 

1,560 
700 


20 

533 
400 


■"> 


(This  advertisement  appeared  In  {he 
Indianapolis  newspaper*  during  the  Ad- 
vertising Convention,  June  6  to  12,  1920) 


Truth  in  Advertising 

"The   Credit  for  Building  the   First  Car  Belongs  to  Mr.  Elwood  Haynes" 

(The  above  statement  is  from  a  letter  to  A.  G.  Seiberling,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
of  The  Haynes  Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  by  Richard  H.  Lee,  Special  Counsel 
of  the  National   Vigilance   Committee  of  the  Associated  Advertising   Clubs   of  the  World.) 


EVERY  advertising  man  attending  this 
great  convention  will  be  proud  over 
this  tangible  evidence  of  the  con- 
structive good  being  done  for  advertising 
by  the  National  Vigilance  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

"Truth  in  Advertising"  is  the  motto,  the 
slogan,  and  the  code  of  the  members  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs. 

While  The  Haynes  Automobile  Company 
has  never  participated  in  the  discussion 
over  who  made  America's  first  car,  further 
than  to  state  that  Elwood  Haynes  invented, 
designed  and  built  it,  and  to  rest  its  case 
with*history,we  admit  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
as  we  take  occasion  to  express  to  the  adver- 
tising men  of  the  world  our  felicitations  to 
their  National  Vigilance  Committee  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  its  research  and  its 
conscientious  insistence  upon  the  verities 
in  public  statements. 

Although  the  original  Haynes  automobile, 
invented,  designed  and  built  by  Elwcod 
Haynes,  is  a  United  States  Government 
exhibit  in.  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  bearing  an  official  tablet 
giving  its  history,  nevertheless  the  accuracy 
of  this  Government  statement  has  been 
directly  and  indirectly  questioned. 

We  asked  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  through  their  National 
Vigilance  Committee,  to  sift  the  entire 
matter,  knowing  it  would  be  done  utterly 
without  bias,  for  this  reason: 

Advertising  is  a  force  upon  which  we,  in 
common  with  every  progressive  concern 
in  the  world,  depend.  We  know  what  ad- 
vertising has  done  for  us. 


We  know  how  jealously  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  guard  the  good  name  of 
advertising.  We  know  the  sacredness  of 
their  slogan  "Truth  in  Advertising." 

The  National  Vigilance  Committee  went  at 
its  work  conscientiously  and  thoroughly;  it 
spent  much  time  upon  its  investigation,  in 
order  that  its  finding  should  be  final  and 
decisive.  The  result  is  embodied  in  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Lee  to  Mr.  Seiberling,  and 
in  the  straightforward  statement: 

"The  credit  for  building  the  first  car  belongs 
to  Mr.  Elwood  Haynes.  " 

The  decision  lends  added  emphasis  to  the 
principle  of  character  which  is  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  the  name  of  Haynes. 

No  matter  how  good  advertising  may  be,  it  can  only 
be  as  good  as  the  product  it  advertises.  It  can  only 
succeed  with  the  product.  We  are  naturally  gratified 
that  the  Haynes  has  made  good  on  its  advertising. 
We  give  advertising  full  credit  for  carrying  to  the 
people  the  message  of  the  four  essential  factors  of  car- 
character — beauty,  strength,  power  and  comfort — 
which  are  established  in  the  Haynes.  Our  advertising 
led  the  prospective  car  owners  to  expect  beauty, 
strength,  power  and  comfort  in  the  Haynes.  The  car 
itself  completely  exemplified  this  character.  The  result 
is  that  to-day  the  demand  for  the  new  series  Haynes  is 
just  as  far  ahead  of  our  production  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Every  advertising  man  will  be  pleased  to  know  this, 
because  Haynes  advertising  is  a  faithful  echo  of  the 
car  itself.  It  reflects  the  policies  and  principles  of  The 
Haynes  Automobile  Company,  and  is  just  as  much 
our  product  as  is  the  Haynes  car  itself. 

The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  have 
done  great  work,  but  never  performed  a  greater  act  for 
the  highest  good  of  advertising  itself,  than  when  their 
National  Vigilance  Committee  aligned  the  forces  of 
good  advertising  with  history,  with  recorded  facts  and 
with  the  U.  S.  Government's  own  official  statement  in 
the  final,  irrevocable  decision  that  to  Elwood  Haynes 
belongs  the  credit  for  building  America's  first  car. 
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How  they  Found  the  new  machine 


Engines  and 

Pumps 


Automobile 

And  Service  Station 

Equipment 


Louden  Overhead 

Carriers 


FslrharJcj  Sulci 


IN  a  certain  factory  there  was  need  for  a  device 
to  perform  a  new  operation.  The  Superin- 
tendent had  heard  of  it;  the  Buyer,  for  all  his  wide 
experience,  could  not  put  his  finger  on  the  maker. 
So  he  mentioned  the  matter  to  a  Fairbanks 
salesman.  At  once  their  problem  was  solved, 
for  the  Fairbanks  man  knew  just  what  they 
needed. 

Going  about  all  the  dme  among  users  of  mechan- 
ical equipment  and  supplies,  every  Fairbanks 
salesman  accumulates  a  great  fund  ofinformadon 
regarding  the  products  of  many  manufacturers. 
When  you  need  a  truck  or  a  scale  for  some  par- 
ticular purpose,  a  tool  for  some  new  automobile 
repair  job,  or  an  odd  piece  of  factory  equipment, 

For  every  mechanical  need,  23    Fairbanks 
near   enough    for    motor-truck    or   quick 


you  can  call  upon  The  Fairbanks  Company  with 
certainty  of  satisfaction. 

Everything  that  you  buy  from  a  Fairbanks 
Branch  House  bears  the  blue-and-white  mark  of 
merit — "Fairbanks  O.  K."  —  the  nationally- 
known  guarantee  of  quality  on  mechanical  goods. 
Fairbanks  scales,  valves,  machine  tools,  trucks, 
contractors'  and  factory  supplies,  wheelbarrows, 
engines  and  pumps  driven  by  gasoline,  oil  and 
steam,  power  transmission  appliances,  automobile 
repair  equipment,  Lincoln  electric  motors — all 
have  a  reputation  for  accuracy  and  serviceability 
won  by  many  years'  faithful  service.  Standard 
or  special,  each  thing  you  buy  will  be  right  in 
quality,  price  and  delivery. 

Branches  are  at  your  service.     One  of  them  is 
rail  shipments;   let  a  trial  prove  its  usefulness. 


THE    FAIRBANKS    COMPANY  Adm%£?tive  NEW  YORK 
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FOREIGN 

ine  30. — It  is  reported  from  Hava»a 
that  2,180,000  sacks  of  unsold  sugar 
are  being  held  in  that  city  until  the 
price  reaches  24  cents  a  pound. 

The  Albanian  'seaport  of  Avlona  has 
been  captured  from  the  Italians  by 
Albanian  insurgents,  says  a  report 
from  Belgrade. 

The  reply  of  the  Turks  to  the  Allies 
concerning  the  Turkish  treaty  rec- 
ognizes the  new  states  of  Poland, 
Jugo-Slavia,  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  and 
also  the  independence  of  Armenia  and 
Hejaz.  The  reply  protests  the  allot- 
ment of  eastern  Thrace  to  Greece,  and 
says  they  can  not  consent  to  Greek 
sovereignty  over  Smyrna  and  would 
cede  it  only  by  force  of  arms. 

illy  1. — It  is  reported  from  Brussels  that 
the  Germans  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  Government  a  memorandum 
on  reparations,  indicating  that  the 
German  plan  will  be  to  meet  the  Allied 
demands  at  the  conference  at  Spa  with 
a  reply  which  practically  amounts  to  a 
refusal  to  pay  the  Allied  bills.  It  is 
said  that  if  the  Germans  insist  on  the 
course  thus  outlined  France  intends  to 
take  payment  for  reparations  by  an- 
nexing the  Saar  Valley  and  occupying 
the  rich  coal  basin  of  the  Ruhr  Valley. 

The  Chinese  Cabinet  problem  is  vir- 
tually solved  by  the  selection  of  Chow- 
Shumu  for  the  premiership. 

It  is  announced  officially  in  Mexico  City 
that  the  Mexican  national  debt  is 
$273,000,000,  most  of  which  is  owed 
abroad. 

The  Turkish"  Nationalists  are  reported^to 
have  defeated  the  Greeks  near  Pergama, 
taking  several  thousand  prisoners. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  Ger- 
mans will  insist  at  the  Spa  conference 
upon  the  restitution  of  territories  now 
occupied  by  Allied  troops,  and  deduc- 
tion of  the  cost  of  Allied  occupation 
from  the  amount  of  reparations  due. 

Food  rioting,  which]  broke  out  last  week 
in  Berlin  and  other  German  cities, 
continues  to  spread  with  serious  con- 
sequences. At  Lubeek  martial  law 
has  had  to  be  declared  to  restore  order. 

Germany's  total  debt  is  265,000,000,000 
marks,  according  to  a  report  from 
Berlin. 

uly  2.  —  The  Ukrainian  Government, 
headed  by  General  Petlura,  moves  from 
Kamenetz  to  Lublin,  southeast  of  War- 
saw, owing  to  the  Bolshevik  menace. 

The  Greek  Army  resumes  its  drive 
against  the  Turkish  Nationalists  near 
Smyrna  and  captures  the  town  of 
Balikesri,  taking  a  number  of  guns 
and  1,200  prisoners. 

The  Bolsheviki  capture  Lemberg,  Ukraine, 
according  to  a  report  from  London. 

Italy  rejects  the  Supreme  Council's 
fixation  of  the  amount  of  reparations 

I  which  Germany  shall  pay.  The  Pre- 
miers proposed  that  Germany  must 
pay  120,000,000,000  gold  marks  pay- 
able in  annuities  of  3,000,000,000  each 
and  increasing  gradually  to  5,000,000,- 
000  after  a  few  years.  It  is  reported 
that  Italy  insists  she  must  receive  a 
portion  of  the  German  reparations 
money  equal  to  the  amount  of  her 
indebtedness  abroad,  and  she  refuses 
to  agree  to  the  amount  of  reparations 
until  a  decision  has  been  reached  as  to 
the  amount  which  she  shall  receive. 


July  3. — Appeals  reach  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil from  Warsa\v  asking  immediate 
consideration  of  the  eastern  situation 
as  a  result  of  Bolshevik  military 
successes. 

The  German  Reichstag  by  a  vote  of 
313  to  64  indicates  its  confidence  in  the 
Government. 

July  4. — Japan  decides  to  occupy  such 
points  of  the  province  of  Saghalien, 
Siberia,  as  it  deems  necessary,  pending 
the  establishment  of  a  legitimate 
Siberian  Government  and  a  satisfactory 
settlement  for  the  massacres  of  700 
Japanese  at  Nicholaievsk. 

A  new  cabinet  takes  office  in  Chile  under 
the  premiership  of  Pedro  Garcia  de  la 
Huerta. 

Fighting  between  Italian  and  Greek 
troops  southeast  of  Smyrna  is  reported 
to  London.  The  engagement  took 
place  when  the  Greek  commander 
sent  a  force  to  occupy  a  position  within 
the  Italian  lines  in  order  to  meet  an 
attack  from  the  Turks. 

July  5. — The  treaty  returning  the  Danish 
zone  in  Schleswig  to  Danish  sovereignty 
is  signed  in  Paris. 

A  new  Persian  cabinet  is  announced, 
headed  by  Premier  Mochir-ed-Dowleh. 

The  conference  between  the  Germans 
and  the  Allies  opens  at  Spa. 

The  Polish  Diet  creates  a  council  of  de- 
fense vested  with  supreme  power  in  the 
government  of  Poland.  Formation  of 
the  council  was  decided  upon  owing  to 
the  menace  of  the  Bolshevik  invasion. 

The  Bolsheviki  break  the  enemy  re- 
sistance on  the  Crimean  front,  says  a 
report  reaching  London. 

July  6. — The  Allied  Premiers  in  con- 
ference with  the  Germans  at  Spa  give 
the  latter  a  day  in  which  to  propose  a 
scheme  for  demobilizing  their  army 
and  destroying  their  war  -  material, 
failing  which  the  Allies  threaten  to  end 
the  conference.  The  Germans  con- 
tend that  they  must  have  an  armed 
force  of  200,000  men. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  General 
Wrangel,  the  anti-Bolshevik  command- 
er in  South  Russia,  had  encircled  a 
Bolshevik  force  of  eighteen  regiments, 
of  which  only  130  men  escaped,  the 
others  all  being  captured  or  killed. 

The  jurists'  commission,  seeking  to 
create  an  International  Court  at  The 
Hague,  adopt  the  principles  of  the 
Root-Phillimore  plan  for  the  make-up 
of  the  court.  Mr.  Root's  most  im- 
portant principle  provides  for  the 
election  of  the  judges  of  the  court  by 
the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  voting  separately  on  lists 
submitted  by  the  League  Tribunal. 
The  candidates  named  by  both  Council 
and  Assembly  will  immediately  be 
considered  elected. 

July  6. — British  and  Greek  forces  are 
forced  to  withdraw  from  Beicos,  on 
the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Bosporus, 
after  a  two-day  battle  with  the  Turkish 
Nationalists. 

Polish  forces  between  the  Bereaina  and 
Pripet  rivers  are  defeated  along  the 
entire  front  by  the  Russian  Bolsheviki, 
says  a  report  from  Moscow.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  the  lirst  moves  the  new 
National  Council  of  Defense  of  Poland 
will   probably   make   will   be   to  open 


We'll  send  it  with  the  intention  of  convincing 
you  that  we  can  save  you  4H  cents  or  more 
on  each  cigar  you  smoke. 

We  make  cigars  in  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  qualities, 
selling  at  various  prices. 
We  sell  straight  to  con- 
sumers. You  have  a  chance 
to  cut  out  at  least  two  costs 
of  handling  and  two  prof- 
its coming  between  the 
cigar-maker  and  you. 

Venture  a  2-cent  stamp  on 
a  letter  and  we'll  venture  a 
box  of  good  cigars.  We 
have  to  make  them  good 
cigars  so  as  not  only  to 
convince    but    please    you. 

Some  of  our  customers 
consider  our  El  Nelsor 
better  than  any  three- 
for-fifty  cigar.  We  know 
of  no  two  -  for  -  a  -  quarter 
cigar  that  equals  it.  At 
this  fairer  comparison,  you 
save  4K  cents  each  time 
you  smoke.  You  can  se- 
cure it  from  us  for  8  cents. 
This  El  Nelsor  is  4^  inches 
long.  Its  filler  is  all  long 
Havana  and  Porto  Rico 
tobacco  carefully  blended. 
Its  wrapper  is  Sumatra 
leaf,  genuine. 

It  is  handmade  by  skilled 
grown-ups  working  in  un- 
usually hygienic  surround- 
ings.   . 

This  is  the  way  we  convince  you 
what  good  cigars  Ihey  are:  Upon 
word  from  you,  we  send  you  a  box 
of  50,  postage  prepaid.  You  smoke 
ten  in  judgment.  If  within  10 
days  they  don't  seem  well  worth 
sending  us  $4.00  for,  you  return 
the  40  remaining  unsmoked.  We 
have  no  claim  against  you. 

We  save  you  considerable  money. 
We  make  a  reasonable  profit. 
Our  cigars  make  regular  custom- 
ers for  us. 

In  ordering,  please  use  your  letter- 
head or  give  reference  and  state 
whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium 
or  strong  cigars. 

We  make  cigars  in  many  other 
shapes  at  a  range  of  prices. 

Send  for  our  catalog 

HERBERT    D.   SHIVERS,   Inc. 

23  Bank  Street PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Shivers' 
El  Nelsor 

EXACT 

SIZE 

AND 
SHAPE 


ENTER 


A    BUSINESS 

of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  anrl  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to  measure; 
readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a  few  weeks; 
easy  terms  for  training,  openings  everywhere  with  all 
the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  capital  required  or 
goods  to  buy  1  no  agency  or  soliciting.  Address 
STEPHENSON   LABORATORY,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Pleasure  or  Business 
At  Work  or  Play 

Remember 

Luden's  soothe  husky  throats; 
a  blessing  on  dusty  days 

LUDENS ■ 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS    ■ 
■    GIVE  QUICK  RELIEF    ■  ! 


- 
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For  Cuts 
and  Scrapes 

A  neglected  cut  may  lead  to 

infection. 

Safety  first  calls  for  the  prompt 
use  of  New- Skin. 

Besides    being    an    antiseptic 
New-Skin  forms  a  covering. 

It  protects  the  wound  while 
nature  repairs  the  damage. 

15c  and  30c.  At  all  Druggists 

NEWSKIN   COMPANY 
New  York  Toronto  London 


1  Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin ' ' 


Skin  Troubles 

™^"—  Soothed  ' 

With  Cuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum,  25c.  everywhere.     Samples 
free  of  Cntlcnra  Laboratories,  Dept.  7,  Maiden,  Maei 


No  Muss — No  Mixing — No  Spreading 

Rat  Bis-Kit  quickly  and  surely  does  away 
with  rats  and  mice.  They  die  outdoors. 
There's  a  different  bait  in  each  Bis-Kit.  No 
trouble.  Just  crumble  up.  Remember  the 
name — Rat  Bis-Kit.  25c  and  35c  at  all  drug 
and  general  stores. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Rat  Bis-Kit 

For  Mice  Too 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


negotiations    for    peace    between    the 
Poles  and  the  Bolsheviki. 

The  State  Department  is  informed  that 
the  provisional  President  of  Venezuela 
approves  the  legislative  ratification  of 
Venezuela's  adherence  to  the  League 
of  Nations. 

President  Pessoa  of  Brazil  in  a  message  to 
the  Brazilian  Congress  denounces  the 
activities  of  alien  radical  agitators  in 
that  country,  and  urges  the  Congress 
to  pass  laws  of  defense  against  these 
elements. 


ELECTION  PRELIMINARIES 

June  30. — Ten  candidates  are  placed  in 
nomination  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

July  1.— By  a  vote  of  9293^  to  155  J4  the 
drastic  dry  plank  proposed  by  William 
Jennings  Bryan  for  the  Democratic 
platform  is  defeated  after  an  all-day 
debate  at  the  convention. 

The  resolutions  committee  reports  a 
platform  to  the  Democratic  National 
( invention  after  four  days  and  nights 
of  work  in  drafting  it.  It  includes  the 
so-called  Virginia  plank  on  the  Treaty 
and  League  of  Nations,  and  a  plank 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
independence  for  Ireland. 

July  6. — James  M.  Cox,  three  times 
Governor  of  Ohio,  is  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  44th  ballot  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at 
San  Francisco.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
is  nominated  for  Vice-President. 


DOMESTIC 

July  2. — Depositors  in  national  banks  on 
May  4  numbered  20,380,350,  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  one  account  for  every 
rive  persons,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment of  the  Controller  of  Currency  at 
Washington. 

The  public  debt  was  decreased  by  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1919,  just  ended.  The  amount 
of  indebtedness  on  June  30  was  $24,- 
299,321,467.07. 

July  4. — Major  -  General  William  C. 
Gorgas,  former  Surgeon-General  of  the 
United  States  Army,  dies  in  London  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  was  noted  as 
the  man  who  stamped  out  yellow  fever 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  making  the  building 
of  the  Canal  possible. 

July  5. — According  to  figures  just  com- 
piled by  the  Immigration  officials  at 
Ellis  Island  334,254  aliens  have  left 
this  country  through  the  port  of  New 
York  in  the  year  ending  June  30. 
The  number  of  incoming  aliens  in  the 
same  period  was  314,368. 

It  is  announced  in  Washington  that  more 
than  $150,000,000  worth  of  property 
taken  over  by  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  during  the  war  is  to  be 
restored  to  its  owners  under  the  terms 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act  passed  by  Congress 
June  5. 

July  6. — The  population  of  Houston,  Texas, 
is  reported  by  the  Director  of  the 
Census  as  138,076,  an  increase  of 
59,276  since  1910. 


You  could 


Now  is  the  time  to  use  STONE  TEX. 

If  your  stone,  stucco  or  brick  building  is 
a  new  building,  keep  it  new — with  STONE 
TEX.  If  an  o'd  building,  make  it  new — with 
STONE  TEX. 

As  you  know,  there  is  nothing  like  a  good 
coat  of  paint  for  wood  or  steel.  By  the  same 
token,  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  coat  of 
STONE  TEX  for  masonry. 

STONE  TEX  is  applied  with  a  brush.  It 
dampproofs  and  rainproofs — it  prevents 
staining  and  cracking  of  stucco  and  concrete 
surfaces — it  preserves  and  beautifies. 

Write  for  book  which  tells  all  about  STONE 
TEX,  and  color  card  of  ten  attractive  masonry 
shades. 

The  Truscon  Laboratories 

750  Caniff  Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 

Renew  Masonry  Walls  With 

Stone  iex 


PURITY  CROSS 

FOR   SUMMERING. 

<$>  Deviled  Ham  Q)  Deviled  Ham  with 
Chopped  Olives®  Boned  Chicken  (Jj  Chicken 
in  Jelly  in  Glass  Oi  Chicken  a  la  King  ® 
Welsh  Rarebit  ®  Ox, Tongue,  etc. 

Handy  Tins  at  Quality  Stores 
Aside    from    its    deliciousness,    each    Purity 
Cross    Delicacy   provides    greater    economy 

in  terms  of  net  trimmed  meat. 
Made  by  a  Master  Chef  in  a  Model  Kitchen 

THE    PURITY   CROSS    MODEL  KITCHEN.  ORANGE.   N. 


Moore  Push-Pins 
or 

Push-less  Hangers 

Use  them  and  you  may  change"  wall 
decorations  as  often  as  you  like  with- 
out injuring  the  wall  paper  or  plaster. 
The  steel  points  do  the  trick. 

Sold  by  hardware,    stationery, 
drug   and    photo   supply   stores 
everywhere. 

Moore  Push-Pin  Co.,  133  Berkley  St.,  Philadelphia 


1  OC  Packet 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D,C. 


Base  and  Floor*! 
one  continuous 
piece. 


jfoTftaGfMl  feiiite?^l^IkQ: 


Put  On  Like  Plaster    Wears  Like  Iron 

It  fs  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  (n  plastic  form 
over  old  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founda- 
tion—Laid  3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  (Trained,  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  crevice 
or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture— Is 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bath  Room.  Laundry.  Porch,  Garage, 
Restaurant,  Theater.  Hotel.  Factory,  Office  Building.  Rail- 
road Station,  Hospital— all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub- 
stantial and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.  Full  information 
and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

1139  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

On  the  Market  10  years 
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TTie  Customers  of  this  Plantforma 
BLUE  BOOK  of  American  Industry 


Back  in  1857  William  Graver  established  the  Wm. 
Graver  Tank  Works  for  thebuilding  of  steeltanks.  He 
showed  the  tank  trade  of  the  day  that,  witheorrect  de- 
sign and  right  quality  of  material  and  workmanship, 
it  was  possible  to  build  steel  tanks,  that  combined 
comparative  lightness  with  ample  reserve  strength. 

The  great  Standard  Oil  Co.  was  one  of  his  first 
customers.  Other  refiners  followed  suit  until  one 
day  The  Wm.  Graver  Tank  Works  was  awarded  a 
contract  for  refinery  tanks  and  equipment  aggregat- 
ing over  a  million  dollars — this  from  the  Sinclair 
Refining  Co. ,  an  order  that  has  since  been  duplicated. 

To-day  the  Graver  Corporation  (merely  a  newer 
name  for  the  Wm.  Graver  Tank  Works)  builds  at 
its  plant,  or  erects  in  the  field,  steel  tanks  of  from 
65  gallons  to  55,000  barrels  capacity,  and  for  almost 
every  American  industry  ;  handles  steel  plate  con- 
struction of  all  sorts;  produces  various  oil  refinery 
apparatus ;  and  manufactures  water-softening  and 
purifying  equipment  of  all  types. 

The  present  owners  of  the  business  are  all  sons  of 
William  Graver,  the  founder,  and  under  their  father 
served  practical  apprenticeships  in  shop,  field,  and 
office.  Thus  have  the  William  Graver  ideals  and' 
standards  been  maintained.  Modern  machinery 
and  methods  have  been  adopted  as  proven  out,  but 
never  to  the  lowering  of  quality. 


This  plant,  grown  from  one  small  shop  to  eight 
manufacturing  buildings  and  now  covering  ten  acres 
of  ground  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  pride  to  this  or- 
ganization. But  a  subject  of  still  greater  pride  is 
the  list  of  customers  that  Graver  Quality  has  won 
for  this  plant,  including  as  it  does  the  leaders  of 
almost  every  industry  having  use  for  its  products. 
Following  are  a  few  of  hundreds : 

Pennsylvania  System  and  sixteen  other  great 
railroads ;  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  nine 
other  big  steel  producers;  Standard  Oil  Co.  and 
forty-nine  other  well-known  oil  refiners ;  GeneraJ 
Chemical  Co.  and  sixteen  other  notable  chemical 
manufacturers;  Swift  &  Co.  and  seven  other  leading 
packers;  International  Harvester  Co.  and  seven 
other  principal  makers  of  agricultural  implements ; 
Sherwin-Williams  Co.  and  eleven  other  large  paint 
and  varnish  manufacturers. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  American  Bridge  Co., 
The  Barrett  Co.,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co., 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co. ,  Du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co. ,  Eastman  Kodak  Co. ,  The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co. , 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Li  bby  Glass  Co.,  Parke  Davis  &  Co., 
The  Pullman  Co.,  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Remington  Arms 
Co.,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Studebaker  Corporation, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Universal  Port- 
land Cement  Co. 


GRAVER  Qrrpomtton 

(WM.  GRAVER  TANK  WORKS    •    FOUNDED    1851) 


Steel  'Tanks  and  General  Steel  Plate  Construction 
Water  Softening  and  Purifying  Equipment 


East  Chicago,  Indiana 
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Mellins 

Food 

Babies 


clvi  tt>  o-wtviYVOfj  SPa.. 
tJora.vt.cTti/'ille}  o.Ga-i*. 


Send  today  for  our  instructive  book, 

fThe  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Infants 

also  a  Free  Trial  Bottle  of 
Mellin's  Food 

Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Frying  Days.— These  are  the  days  that 
fry  men's  soles  ! — Greensboro  Daily  News. 


Bad  Risks. — The  insurance-rate  on  Mex- 
ican Presidents  is  likely  to  go  through  the 
roof  this  time.— Indianapolis  News. 


For  Bachelors  Only.— It  is  a  safe  guess 
that  the  man  -who  pokes  fun  at  a  woman  for 
shopping  all  day  and  not  buying  anything 
isn't  married. — Boston  Transcript. 


His  Guide-Book. — "  I  must  look  in  the 
book  to  see  where  I'll  go  on  my  vacation." 
'  You  mean  a  resort  directory?  " 
"  No,  my  bank-book." — Buffalo  Express. 


Might  Be  Worse.—"  I'm  having  trouble 
in  supporting  my  wife." 

'  You  don't  know  what  trouble  is.  Try 
not  supporting  her." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


More  Light  Needed. — You  and  I  know 
that  prices  have  dropt.  The  newspapers 
know  it,  too,  and  won't  it  be  fine  when 
the  storekeepers  find  out  about  it? — Seattle 
Post  Intelligencer. 


Worse  Than  Pining. — "  Is  the  rich  young 
widow  pining  for  her  husband?  " 

"  Not  exactly,  but  from  the  way  she  is 
making  his  money  fly,  it  might  be  said  she 
is  wasting  away." — Baltimore  American. 


Washed  with  Care. — Mr.  Newlove — 
"  This  lettuce  tastes  beastly — did  you 
wash  it?  " 

Mrs.  Newlove — "  Of  course,  I  did, 
darling — and  I  used  perfumed  soap,  too  !  " 
— London  Mail. 


A  Birthday  Reminder. — Nell — "  To- 
morrow is  Jack's  twenty-eighth  birthday." 

Doris — "  Are  you  going  to  give  him 
anything?  " 

Nell — "  Yes,  a  good  strong  hint." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Nut  Waiter  Wanted. — An  old  lady,  after 
waiting  in  a  confectionery-store  for  about 
ten  minutes,  grew  grossly  impatient  at  the 
lack  of  service. 

Finally  she  rapped  sharply  on  the 
counter. 

"  Here,  young  lady,"  she  called,  "  who 
waits  on  the  nuts?" — Everybody's  Magazine. 


Playing  Up. — "  Hiram,"  said  the  farm- 
er's wife,  "  what  makes  you  say  '  By  gosh  !' 
so  much  and  go  round  with  a  straw  in  your 
mouth?  " 

"I'm  getting  ready  for  them  summer 
boarders  that's  comin'  next  week.  If 
some  of  us  don't  talk  an'  act  that  way, 
they'll  think  we  ain't  country  folks  at  all." 
— Boston  Transcript.  . 


Confidences. — In  the  sweet  silence  of 
the  twilight  they  honeyspooned  upon  the 
beach. 

"  Dearest,"  she  murmured,  tremblingly, 
"  now  that  we  are  married,  I — I  have  a 
secret  to  tell  you  !  " 

"  What  is  it,  sweetheart?  "  he  asked, 
softly. 

"  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  for  deceiving 
you?  "  she  sobbed.  "  My — my  left  eye  is 
made  of  glass  !  " 

"  Never  mind,  lovebird,"  he  whispered, 
gently;  "so  are  the  diamonds  in  your 
engagement-ring  !  " — Tit-Bits  (London). 
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eleven 
cubic 

inches 
Velvet 


GET  all  the  fun— all  the  "velvet"— out 
of  life.  We  pack  that  sort  of  Velvet 
into  tins  and  sell  it  broadcast  by  the 
ton.  Nature  smooths  the  "ifs,"  "buts"  and 
"maybes"  out  of  tobacco  and  leaves 
VELVET.    But  that's  only  half  of  it. 

We  "bunch  our  hits"  in  Velvet:  Choice, 
fragrant  Burley  "hearts."  Curing  in  Ken- 
tucky sunshine.  Two  years'  mellow 
ageing  in  wooden  hogsheads. 

Add  it  up  and  what  do  you  find?  Nature's 
best  an'  everything — sunny  friendliness  and 
the  smoothest  possible  smoking. 

Qmericas  smoothest  smoke 
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A  mind  at  ease 
does  better  work 

A  man's  best  thoughts  often  come 
to  him  in  the  hour  of  quiet  enjoyment 
with  his  evening  cigar. 

Great  soldiers— Foch  at  the  Marne, 
Grant  in  the  Wilderness,  the  great 
industrial  chiefs,  the  philosophers, 
the  poets  from  Byron  to  Kipling — all 
attest  the  comfort  and  inspiration  of 
the  "[friendly  weed." 

Let  the  fragrant  and  satisfying 
Girard  lend  its  helpful  influence  to 
your  thinking  and  your  work. 

With  its  mild  richness,  its  genuine 
Havana  flavor  and  quality— mellowed 
by  age  alone,  the  Girard  is  indeed  a 
source  of  pleasure  without  regret. 

America's  foremost  cigar,  it  is  sold 
by  progressive  dealers  everywhere. 

Try  the  Benefactor  size,  today. 

Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 

Philadelphia 

Established  49  years 
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GIRARD 

Never*  gets  on  your  nerves 


Not  So  Healthy. — Several  Irish  towns 
have  to  be  omitted  from  this  summer's 
list  of  health  resorts. — London  Opinion. 


Necessarily. — Jack — "  Why  do  you  call 
that  barrister  '  Necessity  '?  " 

Jock — "  Because  he  knows  no  law." — 
Tit-Bits  {London). 


Provident  Girl. — "  Have  you  been  touch- 
ing the  barometer,  Jane?  " 

"  Yes'm.  It's  my  night  out,  so  I  set 
it  to  '  fine.'  " — London  Mail. 


Garden  Luck. — "  Is  your  husband  hav- 
ing any  luck  with  his  garden?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  got  a  sunstroke  and 
collected  $200  health  insurance." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Quick  Changes. — "  In  Mexico,"  says 
Uncle  Abimelech  Bogardus,  "  a  feller's  got 
to  buy  the  latest  extry  to  see  whether 
he's  a  patriot  or  a  traitor." — Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer. 


Mistake  or  Confession? — The  nervous 
bridegroom  was  called  upon  to  make  a 
speech  at  the  wedding  breakfast. 

Putting  his  hand  on  his  bride's  shoulder, 
he  hesitatingly  remarked:  "  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  thing  has  been  thrust  upon 
me." — Tit-Bits  {London). 


Poetry  of  the  Senses. — Witter  Bynner 
is  said  to  have  worked  off  a  pretty  good  one 
at  the  Poetry  Society  banquet.  Some  one 
asked  him  if  Burns  and  Noyes  could  not 
be  likened  to  each  other.  Bynner  replied: 
"  Well,  you  can  feel  Burns,  while  you  can 
only  hear  Noyes." — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


Conversation  Superfluous. — "  Can  your 
little  baby  brother  talk  yet?  "  a  kindly 
neighbor  inquired  of  a  small  lad. 

"  No,  he  can't  talk,  and  there  ain't  no 
reason  why  he  should  talk,"  was  the  dis- 
gusted reply.  "  What  does  he  want  to 
talk  for  when  all  he  has  to  do  is  yell  a 
while  to  get  everything  in  the  house  that's 
worth  having?  " — New  York  Evening  Post. 


When  News  Is  Not  News. — The  owners 
of  The  Index  are  particularly  anxious 
to  keep  the  paper  on  a  strictly  non-political 
basis,  and  for  that  reason  we  must  reserve 
the  right  to  edit  all  copy.  Anything  we 
deem  of  a  political  nature  will  be  handled 
through  our  advertising  department,  strict- 
ly as  advertising  copy.  Rates  made 
known  on  application. — Barber  County 
{Kansas)  Index. 


Musical    Entertainment.  —  "  Who     are 

those  two  men  hanging  around  the  harem?" 
inquired  the  Sultan. 

"•  I  understand  that  one  is  a  former 
beau  of  your  latest  favorite  and  the  other 
seems  to  be  playing  second  fiddle  to  him," 
replied  the  chief  eunuch. 

"  Hum,"  mused  his  majesty;  "  well, 
just  see  the  captain  of  the  guard  and  tell 
him  to  hang  up  the  fiddle  and  the  beau." — ■ 
J  udge. 


Prayers  for  a  Hen. — Lindsley  had  the 
little  hen  fast  and  was  trying  to  bring  her 
head  close  to  the  ground. 

"  What  might  you  be  trying  to  do?  " 
exclaimed  her  father  coming  upon  the 
small  girl  in  the  yard. 

"  I'm  trying  to  make  this  hen  say  her 
prayers." 

"  Well,"  said  the  parent  sadly,  "  I  hope 
she'll  say:  'Now  I  lay  me.'" — San  Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 
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Air-Cooled 

Only  such  standard  parts  as  have  been  accepted 
by  owners  of  quality  motor  cars  find  a  place  in 
the  air-cooled  Holmes. 

As  is  usual  when  the  qualifications  are  partic- 
ularly rigid,  the  choice  of  axles  narrowed  down 
to  Timken-Detroit — the  axles  you  will  find 
under  twenty-seven  of  the  best  built  and  best 
known  motor  cars  in  America: 


Cadillac 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Davis 

Detroit  Electric 


Dorris 

Essex 

Hanson 

Holmes 

Hudson 

Jordan 

McFarlan 


Maxwell- 
Chalmers 
Metz 
Moon 
Noma 

Pan  American 
Riddle 


R  &  V  Knight 

Shaw 

Singer 

Stephens 

Velie 

Westcott 

Win  ton 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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"J.  A.  P.,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — "Is  the  use  of 
the  word  movies  ever  permissible?" 

The  word  movies  is  a  colloquial  use,  and  is  per- 
missible in  conversation  but  should  be  avoided 
in  WTiting. 

"T.  A.  L.,"  Birmingham,  Ala. — The  word  quota 
is  correctly  pronounced  kwo'la — o  as  in  go,  a 
as  in  final. 

"G.  P.  K.,"  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. — "  (1)  Which 
is  correct,  'I  have  great  pleasure  in  speaking  a 
good  word  on  his  behalf,'  or  '  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  speaking  a  good  word  in  his  behalf?  (2) 
What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word 
ensign?" 

(1)  Formerly,  on  behalf  of  meant  "in  support  or 
favor  of,"  and  in  behalf  of  meant  "in  the  place  or 
interest  of,"  but  in  modern  usage  this  distinction 
tends  to  disappear.  Both  the  sentences  you  give 
are  correct.  (2)  The  word  ensign  is  pronounced 
en'sain — e  as  in  get,  ai  as  in  aisle. 

"L.  E.,"  Hartsville,  S.  C. — "  (1)  Can  you  tell 
me  the  origin  of  the  word  honeymoon  and  the 
significance  of  its  use  as  applied  to  a  wedding 
tour?      (2)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  pice?" 

(1)  W.  Pulleyn  in  his  "Etymological  Com- 
pendium" says:  "It  was  the  custom  of  the 
higher  order  of  the  Teutones  ...  to  drink  mead, 
or  metheglin,  a  beverage  made  with  honey,  for 
thirty  days  after  every  wedding.  From  this 
.  .  .  comes  the  expression  'To  spend  the  honey- 
moon.'" (2)  The  word  pice  is  defined  as — "  (E. 
Ind.)  A  copper  coin  of  British  India." 

"B.  B.  B.,"  Tulsa,  Okla. — "Can  you  inform 
me  what  character  of  ship  the  Empress  of  Ireland 
was,  and  when  and  where  she  went  down?" 

The  Empress  of  Ireland  was  a  British  passenger- 
ship,  traveling  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool.  She 
was  sunk  in  a  collision  with  the  Norwegian  collier 
Storstad  on  May  29,  1914,  with  a  loss  of  life  of 
1,023. 

"C.  J.  M.,"  Carlisle,  Ky.— "  (1)  Is  demote 
proper    to    indicate    the    opposite    of    promote? 

(2)  Is  liceity  proper  in  the  sense  of  '  licitness'?  (3) 
Is  nimrod  mere  slang  for  'a  hunter'?" 

(1)  It  is  correct  to  use  demote  to  indicate  the 
opposite  of  promote.  (2)  The  word  licit  means 
"lawful";  licitly  means  "in  a  lawful  manner"; 
licitness  means  "the  quality  of  being  lawful." 
Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the    term    about    which    you     inquire — liceity. 

(3)  Nimrod,  in  the  Bible,  is  the  name  of  a  grand- 
son of  Ham :  a  mighty  hunter ;  hence  is  used  of  any 
successful  hunter. 

"W.  S.  P.,"  Ashland,  Ky.- — "Is  it  considered 
good  form  for  a  business  concern  to  omit  the 
word  'Mr.'  on  its  envelops  in  sending  statement 
and  business  communications?" 

If  the  person  addressed  has  no  official  or  pro- 
fessional title,  the  common  title  "Mr."  or  "Esq.," 
"Mrs."  or  "Miss,  "  should  be  given.  Even  busi- 
ness haste  does  not  excuse  this  omission. 

"R.  S.  W.,"  Carlsbad,  N.  M.— The  plural  of 
summons  is  summonses. 

"G.  H.  F.,"  Cleveland,  O. — "Should  cause  or 
causes  be  used  in  the  following  sentence — 'This 
is  one  of  many  things  that  cause  or  causes  so  much 
confusion'?" 

In  agreement  with  the  rule  that  "when  the 
nominative  is  a  relative  pronoun,  the  verb  must 
agree  with  it  in  person  and  number,  according 
to  the  pronoun's  agreement  with  its  true  ante- 
cedent," the  plural  form  of  the  verb  is  here  re- 
quired. The  noun  "things"  is  the  antecedent  of 
the  relative,  not  the  pronoun  "one" — "This  is  one 
of  many  things  that  cause  so  much  confusion." 

"G.  W.,"  New  York.  N.  Y—  "Can  the  ex- 
pression, 'My  consensus  of  opinion'  be  used 
properly?" 

This  expression  can  not  be  used  properly  of 
one  person's  opinion,  as  a  consensus  requires  two 
or  more  minds  in  combination.  The  accepted 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "consensus  of  opinion"  is 
"general  agreement."  Consensus  is  commonly 
defined  as  "a  collective  unanimous  opinion  of  a 
number  of  persons,"  and  on  this  account  the 
phrase  "consensus  of  opinion"  appears  to  be 
tautological.  But  as  there  may  be  consensus  of 
thought,  of  functions,  of  forces,  etc.,  it  is  not 
tautological  to  speak  of  a  "consensus  of  opinion." 
Besides,  the  phrase  is  an  English  idiom. 


"W.  M.,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  word  amateur  is 
correctly  pronounced  am"a-tur' — first  a  as  in 
fat,  second  a  as  in  final,  u  as  in  burn;  or  am'a-tiur 
—first  a  as  in  fat,  second  a  as  in  final,  iu  as  eu  in 
feud. 

"W.  P.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "Kindly  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  'stoughton  bottle.'" 

The    phrase    stoughton-boltle'  is    defined    as 

"  (U.  S.)  A  stupid  person;  figurehead;  dolt; 
as,  they  stood  there  like  so  many  stoughton- 
bottles:  from  the  black  or  dark-green  bottles  of 
Dr.  Stoughton's  bitters,  shaped  like  a  log  cabin 
and  used  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1840." 

"H.  R.  McV.,"  Marianna,  Ark.— "Please  let 
me  know  who  it  was  that  said,  'Live  or  die 
survive  or  perish,'  and  the  occasion  upon  which  it 
was  used." 

Daniel  Webster  said:  "Sink  or  swim,  live  or 
die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand,  and  my 
heart  to  this  vote." — Eulogy  on  Adams  and 
Jefferson,  August  2,  1826,  p.  133.  Mr.  Adams, 
describing  a  conversation  with  Jonathan  Sewall 
in  1774,  said:  "I  answered  that  the  die  was  now 
cast;  I  had  passed  the  Rubicon.  Swim  or  sink, 
live  or  die,   survive  or  perish  with  my  country 

was  my  unalterable  determination.  "—John  Adams : 
Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  8. 

"J.  E.,"  Kamloops,  B.  C,  Can. — "  (1)  Who 
was  Matzel,  and  what  kind  of  death  did  he  meet 
with?     (2)  Who  ruled  in  Poland  in  1748?" 

(1)  Ascher  Matzel  was  a  Hungarian  soldier, 
born  1763;  died  1842.  This  is  the  only  informa- 
tion available  concerning  him.  (2)  Augustus  III. 
(1733-1763)  ruled  in  Poland  in  1748. 

"E  N.  R.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "Please  explain 
the  difference  between  'O'  and  'Oh.'" 

"  O  and  oh. — The  former  is  the  sign  of  address 
or  wishing,  and  should  always  be  written  as  a 
single  capital  letter.  For  example,  '  O  pride  of 
Greece!  Ulysses,  stay!'  The  latter,  oh,  ex- 
presses sorrow,  pain,  surprize,  hope,  or  longing, 
and  may  begin  either  with  a  capital  or  a  small 
letter,  according  to  its  position;  as,  'Oh,  that 
my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain 
of  tears.' — Jer.  9:1.  The  distinction  between  O 
and  oh  is  not  so  closely  observed,  however,  as 
formerly." — Dr.  Fernald,  English  Grammar 
Simplified. 

"J.  D.  G.,"  Mare  Island,  Cal.— "What  is  the 
rule  governing  the  use  of  cannot  and  can  not?" 

There  is  no  rule  governing  the  use  of  can  not. 
Hence  the  reason  that  sometimes  you  find  it 
written  as  a  solid  word  and  sometimes  as  two. 
The  Lexicographeh  contends  that  the  form 
as  a  solid  word  is  incorrect,  for  can  is  a  verb 
positive.  In  Old  English,  the  true  form  was  ne 
can,  similar  to  that  still  used  in  French,  ne  peut  pas 
(can  not) .  You  will  realize  the  absurdity  of  the 
solid  word  form  when  you  try  to  inflect  it.  It  is 
true,  we  say  "I  can  not,"  but  you  can  not  go 
further  without  becoming  ridiculous.  For  in- 
stance, "I  cannot,"  "thou  cannotest,"  "he 
cannot." 

"J.  C.  R.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "In  stating  a 
number  of  words  in  a  sentence,  connected  by 
commas,  the  last  of  which  is  preceded  by  the  word 
'and,'  please  state  when  the  comma  is  used 
preceding  'and,'  and  when  it  is  omitted." 

In  such  sentences  as,  '"Music,  literature,  and 
the  drama  form  the  chief  diversions  of  the  family,' 
the  comma  is  put  before  the  conjunction  'and' 
for  the  reason  that  the  words  'literature'  and 
'drama'  are  not  more  closely  connected  in  sense 
and  construction  with  each  other  than  with  the 
preceding  word,  'music' 

"When  the  series  of  nouns  is  preceded  by  an 
adjective  qualifying  only  the  first,  the  comma 
should  be  omitted  before  the  conjunction;  as, 
'Delicate  beauty,  lightness  and  strength  charac- 
terize the  Parthenon.' 

"When  the  first  of  two  words  connected  by 
and,  or,  or  nor  is  qualified  by  a  preceding  adjec- 
tive or  adverb  which  does  not  apply  to  the  second, 
or  when  the  second  word  is  followed  by  a  word  or 
phrase  not  belonging  to  the  first,  a  comma  is 
placed  before  the  conjunction;  as,  'The  house  was 
strongly  built,  and  supplied  with  modern  articles.' 
'He  sang,  and  danced  too.'" — Eleanor  Banks: 
Correct  Business  and  Legal  Forms. 
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—maximum  power  from 
low  grade  gasoline 

The  low  grade  gasoline  commonly  sold  today 
resists  vaporization.  Drops  of  insufficiently  vapor- 
ized "gas"  escape  the  conventional  carburetor  and 
pass  into  the  firing  chamber  of  the  ordinary  motor, 
forming  carbon  which  hampers  performance. 


axon 


In  Saxon,  Duplex  Engineering  finds  the  answer 
to  this  problem  in  Double  Carburetion.  Not  once, 
but  twice  is  each  particle  of  gasoline  subjected  to  a 
thorough  process  of  carburetion,  by  reason  of  Saxon's 
patented  Duplex  Manifold  and  double  wall  con- 
struction. 

Even  when  the  motor  is  cold,  the  tiny  drops  of  raw 
gasoline  which  escape  carburetion  are  caught  in  the 
Duplex  chamber  and  held  in  the  grill  until  literally 
fried  to  complete  vaporization.  In  Saxon,  pure  dry 
gas  only  reaches  the  firing  chamber  and  every  ex- J 
ploded  particle  produces  a  maximum  of  power. 

Duplex  Engineering  in  Saxon  does  more  than 
solve  the  carbon  problem.  This  scientific  principle 
of  engineering  extends  clear  through  to  every  vital 
part  of  Saxon.  Ask  to  be  shown  why  Saxon  with 
its  patented  features  is  a  car  at  least  two  years  ahead 
of  present  standards.  The  proof  is  waiting  for  you 
at  any  Saxon  showroom. 

SAXON  MOTOR  CAR  CORPORATION 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN      • 


Upon  request  we  will  gladly  send  you  "Brass 
Tacks,"  an  interesting  and  informative  booklet 
containing  the  story  of  Duplex  Engineering 
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"Iritis  lived  up  to  it's  namo . 
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HE  ADAPTABILITY  of  the  Oldsmobile 
Economy  Truck  to  widely  diversified 
service  is  among  the  many  factors 

responsible  for  its  use  in  over  200_lines 

of  business. 

Because  it  is  speedy  and  dependable — 
as  well  as  adaptable  —  it  will  improve 
delivery  service  (while  cutting  hauling 
cost)  for  farmer,  manufacturer  or 
merchant. 

With  powerful  valve-in-head  motor,  deep 
channel  section  frame,  internal  gear  drive, 
complete  electrical  equipment,  35x5  cord 
tires  all  around,  it  will  stand  up  under 
hard  usage  and  carry  the  most  loads  for 
the  least  money. 

Olds  Motor  Works 

OSHAWA,  ONTARIO 
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Westclox 


—for  a  brisk  start  when  there's 
a  big  day's  work  ahead 


THE  RIGHT  KIND  of  a  start 
in  the  morning  cuts  a  big  figure 
in  the  kind  of  work  you  do.  And  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  figure  on  your 
weekly  pay-slip,  too! 

You've  probably  discovered  how  an 
early  get-up  sets  your  mind  just  right 
to  tackle  the  tough  job  and  give  it  all 
you've  got!  And  by  noon  — well,  the 
job  wasn't  nearly  as  hard  as  it  looked. 

So  when  yourWestclox  says:  "Make 
it  snappy,  old  boy!"  it's  really  talk- 


ing right  into  your  own  pocketbook. 
The  Westclox  habit  has  helped  many 
a  man  climb  higher  on  the  company 
pay-roll. 

Westclox  are  trained  in  the  art  of 
doing  things  on  time  and  pass  this 
knack  along  to  you. 

They've  got  to  run  and  ring  on  the 
dot  before  the  clockmakers  at  La  Salle- 
will  let  them  go  out  into  the  world 
wearing  the  Westclox  quality  badge 
of  faithful  timekeeping. 


WESTERN   CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Maker*  of  Wtitclox:  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo-Ben,  America,  Sleep-Meter,  Jack  u' Lantern 
Facfry:  Peru,  Illinois.      In  Canada:  Wcstrrn  clock  Co.,  J. Id.,  Peterborough,  Out. 
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COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Offers  to  young  men  and  women  a  four-year  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Fifteen 
units,  accredited  high  school,  for  admission.  Infirmary 
unexcelled  in  point  of  equipment  and  operating  facilities. 

Demand  for  denjists  greater  than  the  supply.  Unprece- 
dented opportunities  for  dental  students.  Write  for  cata- 
logue.    The  Secretary. 

College  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Illinois 
Box  41,  1838  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago 


LAW 


Chattanooga  College  of  Law. 
Two  and  three  years'  courses. 
Degree  LL.B.  Prepares  for  prac- 
tice in  all  courts.  An  institution 
of  recognized  standing.     Classes  so  arranged  that 

Students  May  Earn  Living 

Strong  faculty.      School    opens  September 
loth.  1920.     Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

CHATTANOOGA  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
Chattanooga  Tennessee 


ged  that 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

College     of     Business     Administration 

TWO   YEAR   COURSE 

The  usual  four  year  course  condensed.  Positions  ob- 
tained for  students  who  must  support  themselves 
while  in  College.  Course  begins  Sept.  7th.  Circulars 
on  request. 

RUSSELL  H.  C0NWELL,  President 
Dept.  L.D..  Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teachers  in  demand.  Salaries 
rapidly  increasing.  Combined  Professional  and  Cultural 
Education.  College  accredited.  Diploma,  2  years.  Three 
and  four  year  courses.  Four  Dormitories  on  College  Grounds. 
For  catalog  address 
Box  72,    2944  Michigan    Boulevard,    Chicago,   Illinois 

The  John  Locke  School,  Elkton,  Ky. 

28th  Year  Christian  Ideals 

Prepares  Boys  for  leading  universities.  $25,000 
New  Gym  and  Dormitory,  $12,000  new  equipment 
for  laboratories,  etc.  60  miles  from  Nashville. 
Outings  to  Mammoth  Cave.  $350.00.  No  Extras. 

ST.  PAUL 
MINNESOTA 

Collegiate,  Academic  and  Commercial  Courses.  A  College 
combining  finest  Catholic  training  with  military  discipline. 
Splendid  buildings,  grounds,  library  and  equipment.  Over 
one  thousand  students  from  twenty-seven  states  registered 
last  year,     for  catalog  addmt  Very  Her.  H.  Mornihan,  D.D..  Pre>. 

ONARGA     MILITARY     SCHOOL 

ONARGA,    ILLINOIS 

FOR  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  BOYS 

A  HOME  SCHOOL.  Splendid  provision  for  yountr  boys.  New  and 
modernlr  equipped  g-ymnasium.  Large  athletic  field.  Small  classes. 
individual  attention  and  the  laboratory  method  of  Instruction  In  all 
departments.      Address.  J.  E.  BITT1NGER.  Superintendent. 


College  of  St.  Thomas 


Southern  Military   Academy 

GREENSBORO,  ALA. 

For  uplifting  environment  and  high  moral  atmosphere, 
Greensboro  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  town  in  the 
South.  For  description  of  buildings,  grounds,  courses, 
etc.,    write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Col.  P.  C.  Shaw,  President 
Box  L-5  GREENSBORO.  ALA. 


Or    Young   Men 
and  Marriage — 


By  Sir  Thomas  t'louston.  M.D..  LL.D. 
Marriage  is  the  natural  aim  of  and  the  ideal  state  for  everybody. 
A  knowledge  of  the  questions  that  have  to  be  faced  sooner  or 
later  is  absolutely  essential  to  mental  and  physical  health  and 
happiness.  Dr.  Clouston  presents  a  stirring  and  practical  mes- 
sage on  the  problems  of  sex,  parenthood,  etc.  in  this  attractive 
and  reasonably  priced  volume.  12mo,  cloth,  148pp.,  $1.25  net. 
Average  carriage  charges  8c  extra. 

Funki-  IV'agnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Vital  Aids  To 

PERSONAL  SUCCESS 

Here  are  ten  unusual  volumes  that  tell  the  secrets 
of  achievement  in  life.  With  their  suggestions  and 
help  you  can  bring  into  play  all  your  abilities,  exert 
an  influence  over  your  associates,  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles, and  develop  the  powers  that  mean  success. 

POISE:  How  to  Attain  It.  Gives  you  clear  ex- 
planations of  how  to  develop  this  quality,  how  to 
dominate  situations,  create  good  impressions,  hold 
an  individual  or  an  audience,  etc. 
CHARACTER:  How  to  Strengthen  It.  Describes 
the  qualitiqs  that  combine  to  create  strong  character, 
and  shows  how  it  may  be  acquired  and  utilized  to 
your  greatest  advantage. 

TIMIDITY:  How  to  Overcome  It.  Explains  how 
this  serious  handicap  can  be  thrown  off  and  replaced 
by  courage,  self-reliance,  confidence,  and  dignity.  The 
need  for  these  qualities  and  the  way  to  use  them  wisely 
are  shown. 

INFLUENCE:  How  to  Exert  It.  Tells  how  thii 
dominating  quality  may  be  cultivated  and  employed 
and  how  it  will  bring  strength  and  initiative  so  neces- 
sary to  success. 

COMMON  SENSE:  How  to  Exercise  It.  Describes 
how  this  priceless  quality  may  be  fostered  and  applied 
to  the  problems  of  every-day  life. 

PRACTICALITY:  How  to  Acquire  It.  Gives  explicit 
information  as  to  how  this  science  of  adapting  means 
to  ends  can  be  applied  sue  —ssfully  to  all  the  affairs  of 
life. 

OPPORTUNITIES:  How  to  Make  the  Most  of 
Them.  Full  of  common  sense,  practical  advice, 
and  useful  suggestions  on  the  best  methods  of  gaining 
advantages  from  all  circumstances. 

PERSEVERANCE:  How  to  Develop  It.  Points  out 
the  road  to  the  acquisition  of  this  vital  power  and  shows 
you  how  to  develop  determination,  persistence,  etc. 

SPEECH:  How  to  Use  It  Effectively.  Directs  you 
in  the  study  of  words  and  the  cultivation  of  correct 
expression  that  will  be  ofUhe  utmost  value  to  you  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

PERSONALITY:  How  to  Build  It.  Reveals  the 
secret  of  winning  others  by  tact,  adroitness,  and 
character  study,  and  teaches  how  these  essential 
qualities  may  be  cultivated. 

Each  of  these  volumes  is  tastefully  and  durably 
bound  in  cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.00  a  volume 
postpaid — although  they  may  be  worth  a  fortune  to 
any  ambitious  man  or  woman. 

Send  for  one  or  all  of  them  to-day. 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave  ,  New  York 


BECOME  A 

Lawyer 

Study  At  Home.    Legally  trained  men  win 
high  positions  and  big  success  in  business 
and  publiclife.  Greater  opportunities  now 
than  ever.    Be  a  leader.    Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can 
train  at  home  during:  spare  time.  We  prepare 
you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state .  Money 
refunded  according:  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 
dissatisfied.     Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  anrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-volame  Law 
Library  free  if  yoa  enroll  now.    Get  our  valu- 
able 120-pag-e"La»  Guide"ar.d  "Evidence" 
books  free.     Send  for  them— NOW. 

LiSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dept.  752-LC  Chicago,  111. 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

I  structure, and  writingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

I  Dr.  J.  Berg  Ksenweln,  for  years  Editor  of  Li pp in i-ott's. 

150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Esennein     Dept,  71  '  ~*  Springfield,  llass, 

I  \J\/I7M'T'OI?Q  Who  desire  to  secure  patent 
liX  V  cni  I  \JM\.J  should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

How  Presidents 
Are  Made 

By  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN 

A  most  timely  book.  TaKes  us  behind  the  scenes  and 
reveals  the  real  forces  that  make  presidents.  How  can- 
didates with  the  largest  popular  vote  have  been  defeated. 
A  concise  statement  of  the  reasons  why  each  of  our  presi- 
dents was  chosen — from  Washington  to  Wilson.  The 
origin  and  growth  of  political  parties.  How  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  fervid  Republican  was  endorsed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  Facts  about  Prohibition,  Suffrage, 
Socialism.  The  negro  as  a  political  factor.  First  appear- 
ance of  the  tariff  as  a  presidential  issue.  The  vote  for 
the  different  candidates  in  1912  and  1916,  in  detail. 
Why  Wilson  was  re-elected.  The  war  records  of  12  of 
our  27  presidents  were  the  deciding  factor  in  their 
selection.  12mo,  112  pages,  75  cents  net,  at  all  book 
stores  or  postpaid  from  the  publishers  for  80  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 

m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firmfl 
need  them.  Only  2.500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10  ,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions.    Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  Prep*fe 


Accountants.      Low  tuition  ~fee— easy  terms.      Write  now  tor  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  752-HC.  Chicago 
'The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World" 
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Slop  a  minute  at  a  newsstard,  or  a  drug  store,  and  watch  the  nickels  roll  in  for  Life  Savers.  Then  remember  that 
they  are  spent  for  the  product  of  two  young  men  who  had  vision  enough  to  know  that  business  training  pays. 

They'll  sell  100,000,000 

packages  this  year 

And  to  think  that  seven  years  ago  the  business  was  nothing  but  an  idea! 


THEY  were  both  under  thirty-five  when 
the  idea  came  to  them  seven  years  ago. 
They  believed  the  public  would  like  a 
peppermint  candy  made  with   a   hole  in  the 
middle,  to  entice  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

With  the  courage  of  youth  and  experience 
they  formed  the  Mint  Products  Company  and 
decided  to  call  their  candies  "Life  Savers." 
And  the  idea,  and  the  name,  and  a  wholly 
inadequate  amount  of  capital,  were  all  that 
the  new  company  had. 

"For  more  than  a  year  there  was  not  suf- 
ficient revenue  from  the  business  to  give  us 
even  a  tiny  salary,"  one  of  them  has  said. 

What  hope  was  there  for  them? 

What  business  training  can  do 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  a  business  started 
under  these  circumstances  fails.  But  this  one 
did  not  fail;  it  moved  steadily  forward.  It 
dodged  the  pitfalls  that  destroy  so  many  men 
who  have  a  good  idea,  but  no  experience. 
And  this  is  the  secret,  expressed  in  the  words 
of  J.  Roy  Allen,  one  of  the  two: 

"  Realizing  my  lack  of  experience,  I  subscribed  to 
your  Course  and  found  it  of  incalculable  value.  Ir 
gave  me  quickly  the  fundamentals  of  accounting,  ol 
which  I  had  known  nothing.  It  gave  me  a  broad 
elementary  insight  into  modern  marketing  methods. 
The  volume  on  credits  was  also  helpful.  The  Course 
saved  us  many  an  expensive  blunder  in  those  early 
days. 

"  Briefly,  for  one  starting  in  a  business  of  his  own 
I  consider  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  Course 
practically  indispensable.  In  addition  to  its  indirei  t 
value  I  have  been  able  to  put  a  definite  worth  on  this 
Course,  to  myself  and  the  firm,  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars." 


is  the  fact  to  remember!  In  seven  years  he 
and  his  partner,  Edward  J.  Noble,  achieved  what 
other  men  devote  a  life-time  to  achieving. 
They  built  a  national  business  and  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  their  success  while 
they  are  still  young. 

What  are  your  plans  for  the  future? 

If  you  are  working  for  someone  else,  the  Institute's 
training  is  vital  for  you.  It  will  put  a  premium  upon 
you  which  some  other  employer  will  recognize  if  your 
present  employer  does  not. 

But  if  in  you  there  is  the  cherished  hope  that  some 
day  you  will  have  a  business  of  your  own;  if  you  look 
forward  to  something  of  which  you  can  say,  "I  created 
that;  it  represents  my  life,"  then  the  Institute  is 
indispensable. 

It  will  help  you,  as  it  helped  these  other  men — and 
thousands  like  them.      It  will  save  the  wasted  years. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

The  Mint  Products  Company,  whose  experience  is 
here  described,  is  only  one  of  many  businesses  that  the 
Institute  has  helped  to  build.  "Forging  Ahead  in 
Business"  is  a  I  16-page  book  that  tells  just  what  the 
Institute  is  and  does.  It  will  be  sent  without  obligation 
to  any  man  who  does  not  intend  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
small  rewards  ot  business. 


Alexander    Hamilton    Institute 

551   Astor  Place  New  York  City 


Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  which 
I  may  keep,  without  obligation. 


Name 

Biisin  n 
Addi  m 


/•r  1  n  I     II  . 


He  might  have  succeeded  even  without  the 
Institute's  training;    many  men  do.      But  this 

Copyright  IvtU,  AUxandir  Hamilton  /riclifuf* 


BuSilH'" 

Position 
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DuPre  Auto  Company's  Building,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


J.  B.  Urquhart,  Columbia,  S,  C,  Architect 


attraction 


S  an  example  of  modern  tendencies  in  garage  construc- 
tion, this  new  building  of  the  DuPre  Auto  Company 
at  Columbia,  S.  C,  gives  a  significant  prominence 
to  the  economy  and  service  of  Fenestra  WindoWalls. 

"We  are  so  well  pleased  with  Fenestra  Windows  that 
we  will  use  them  in  two  other  garages  we  are  building. 
They  provide  light  and  ventilation— the  two  things 
we  consider  essential  to  properly  conduct  our  business. 

"There  is  a  very  definite  economy,  aside  from  first  cost, 
for  our  building  is  so  much  better  lighted  that  we  save 
considerable  in  artificial  light  bills,  and  it  is  so  well 
ventilated  that  the  use  of  fans  is  almost  eliminated. 

"Just  add  to  the  above  the  very  important  factor  of 
better  working  conditions  and  you  will  see  that  we 
acted  upon  quite  substantial  reasons  in  specifying 
Fenestra." 


AS 

Prcs.  DuPre  Auto  Co. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

2106  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canadian  Metal  Window  8C  Steel  Products  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Install  this  pulley  with  equal 
confidence  in  any  size 


THE  creation  of  the  American  Steel 
Split  Pulley  would  not  have  been  so 
remarkable  had  its  design  been 
applicable  to  only  a  limited  number  of 
sizes  and  conditions. 

Five  million  and  more  of  this  one  type 
of  pulley  could  never  have  been  installed 
if  the  "American"  Pulley  idea  had  not  been 
equally  successful  throughout  the  whole 
size  range  of  ordinary  service. 

"Americans"  have  been  made  from  three 
(3)  to  one  hundred  and  forty-four  (144) 
inches  in  diameter. 

Whether  it  is  the  big,  heavy-load-bearing 
main  drive  or  the  little  three-inch  auxiliary, 
each  "American"  is  saving  its  proportionate 
share  of  power.  Each  is  saving  its  share 
of  shaft  load;  it's  so  light  for  its  strength. 
Each  is  giving  its  share  of  extra  belt  grip, 
with  its  perfect  rim.   Each  is  running  true. 

With  the  traditions  that  are  back  of  it, 
there  is  probably  not  a  piece  of  plant 
equipment  you  can  install  with  more 
confidence  than  the  "American"  Pulley. 

For  name  and  address  of  nearest  Dealer, 
see  Donnelley's  Red  Book.  On  file  at  all 
leading  libraries,  national  banks  and  hotels. 


The  American  Pulley  Co. 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Write  for  free  book 
"Getting  Maximum  Pulley  Efficiency' 


PULLEY 

"A  wheel  with  a  broad  rim  transmit- 
ting power  from  or  imparting  powerto 
machinery,  or  changing  the  direction 
of  motion  by  means  of  a  flat  belt." 
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The  Digest  School  Directory  Index 

WE  PRINT  BELOW  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges  whose  announcements 
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Schools  for  Girls  and  Women 

Judson  College  for  Women. Marion,  Ala. 

Crescent  College Eureka  Springs,   Ark. 

Anna  Head  School Berkeley,  Cal. 

Marlborough   School Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

Westlake  School  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ely  School Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Glen  Eden.  _. Stamford,  Conn. 

Southfield  Point  Hall Stamford,  Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's   School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont   School Washington,   D.   C. 

Gunston    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Madison    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory  ....  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferry  Hall Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School.  .  .*. Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary .Godfrey,  111. 

Tudor  Hall  School Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Science  Hill   School .  Shelby  ville,   Ky. 

Girls'  Latin  School. Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary .Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Hood  College '.  .« .  .Frederick,  Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women.  .  .  .  Lutherville,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  Erskine  School Boston,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Choate    School Brookline,    Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell " Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rogers   Hall   School Lowell,   Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida   School Newton,   Mass. 

House  in  The  Pines Norton,  Mass. 

Wheaton   College   for   Women.  ..  .Norton,    Mass. 

Whiting  Hall :  .  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,   Mass. 

Waltham  School  for  Girls Waltham,  Mass. 

Tenacre '." Wellesley,     Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

The  Misses  Allen  School.  .  .West  Newton,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall. Faribault,  Minn. 

Oak  Hall.  .  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Howard    Payne    College '.  .  .  .Fayette,    Mo. 

William  Woods  College .Fulton,   Mo. 

Hardin  College.  .    .  ." Mexico,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College .  :St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Forest   Park   College . St.   Louis,    Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall.  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.   Mary's   Hall   for   Girls Burlington,   N.   J. 

Centenary  Coll.  Institute.  .  .  . Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Miss  Beard's  School.  ..." '.  . Orange,  N.  J. 

Kent     Place :.  .  .Summit,     N.     J. 

Wallcourt .  .Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary  . .  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Scudder    School New    York    City 

The  Semple  School  for  Girls New  York  City 

Ossining  School Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Highland  Manor.  .  .  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Knox  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.   Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Sch Tarrytown-on-Hudson,N.Y. 

Oakhurst   (Miss  Kendrick's) .  .  .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Glendale  College Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford    College Oxford,    Ohio 

Cedar  Crest  College Allentown,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe   Manor Bethlehem,   Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Highland    Hall Hollidaysburg,    Pa. 

Beechwood,  Inc Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary "...".  Lititz,  Pa. 

Ogontz    School Ogontz,    Pa. 

Miss    Sayward's    School Overbrook,    Pa. 

The  Cowles  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss    Mills    School Mt.    Airy,    Phila.,  Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  Town  &  Country . .  Providence,  R.I. 

Ashley    Hall Charleston,    S.    C. 

Centenary   Coll.-Conservatory ...  Cleveland,   Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,   Tenn. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

'  Fairfax   Hall Basic,   Va. 

Sullins    College Bristol,    Va. 

Southern    Seminary Buena    Vista,    Va. 

Averett    College Danville,    Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Inst Danville,  Va. 

HoUins  College Hollins,  Va. 

Randolph- Macon  Woman's  College .  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Southern  College Petersburg,  Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Fauquier  Institute Warrenton,   Va. 

Warren  ton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Women 

Continued 

St.  Hilda's  Hall Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer    Seminary. .  Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Claremont   School Claremont,   Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Milford Milford,  Conn. 

Ridgefield Ridgefield,   Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School.  .  .   Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy .Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd   Seminary  for  Boys Woodstock,  111. 

The  Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Charlotte  Hall  School St.  Mary 's  County,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Deerfield  Academy Deerfield,   Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston Easthampton,  Mass. 

Monson    Academy Monson,    Mass. 

Dummer  Academy South  Byfield,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,   Minn. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,   Minn. 

Stearns  School Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School... Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School ....  Princeton,  N.  J. 
The  Stone  School.  .  .  .Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  School Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Raymond  Riordon  School Highland,  N.  Y. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  St.  John's  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Irving    School. ..  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 

Blue    Ridge    School Hendersonville,    N.    C. 

Bethlehem  Preparatory  School.  .Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy .....  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy: Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Perkiomen Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Kiski  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Swarthmore   Prep.   School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Baylor   School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Old  Dominion  Academy.  .Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 
H  F  Bar  Ranch  School Buffalo,  Wyo. 

Military  Schools 

Marion  Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy.  ..  .Pasadena,  Cal. 
Hitchcock  Military  Academy.  .  .  .San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Georgia    Military    Academy.  .College    Park,    Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Alton,  111. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.  Academy Chicago,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Inst Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mitchell  Mil.  Boys'  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Allen  Military  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Academy Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy Lexington,  Mo. 

Missouri   Military  Academy Mexico,   Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  .Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold    Military    School Freehold,    N.    J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute  .  .  .  .Roswell,  N.  M. 
New  York  Mil.  Acad..  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Mohegan  Lake  School ....  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 
St.  John's  Military  Sch  .Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Peekskill   Academy Peekskill,   N.   Y. 

Carolina  Mil.  &  Naval  Acad.  .Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Ohio    Military    Inst Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Miami  Military  Inst Dayton,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  Mil.  College Chester,  Pa. 

Nazareth  Hall  Mil.  Academy Nazareth,  Pa. 

Porter  Military  Academy ...  .Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia  Military  Academy ....  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy.  .  .  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad.  .Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Tennessee  Military  Institute .  .  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College Terrell,  Texas 

Blackstone  Military  Academy ...  .Blackstone,  Va. 

Danville   Military  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon   Academy.  ..  .Front   Royal,   Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Military  Academy ..  Woodstock,  Va. 
Greenbrier   Military   School .  .  Lewisburg,   W.   Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Mil.  &  Nav.  Acad.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


Co-Educational 

Parsonsfield   Seminary Parsonsfield,    Maine 

Cushing   Academy Ashburnham,    Mass. 

Beacon   School Brookline,    Mass. 

Dean    Academy Franklin,    Mass. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.  H. 

Colby  Academy New  London,  N.  H. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  N.  H. 

Starkey   Seminary Lakemont,   N.   Y. 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City 

Grand  River  Institute Austinburg,  Ohio 

George   School George  School,  Pa. 

Wyoming   Seminary Kingston,   Pa. 

Dickinson    Seminary Williamsport,    Pa. 

Wayland   Academy Beaver    Dam,    Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Fannie  A.  Smith  Kind.  Tr.  Sch..  .Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Haven  Normal  Sch.  of  Gym .  New  Haven.Conn. 

Amer.    Coll.    of    Physical    Ed Chicago,    111- 

Chicago  Normal  Sch.  of  Phys.  Ed.. Chicago,  111. 

Coll.  of  Dentistry— Univ.  of  IU Chicago,  111. 

Nat'l  Kind.  &  Elementary  Coll.  .  Chicago,  111. 
Northwestern  Univ.  Sch.  of  Comm .  .  Chicago,  111. 
University    Sch.    of    Music.  ..  .Lake    Forest,    111. 

Indiana  Dental  College Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Univ.  of  Louisville  Coll.  of  Dentistry .  .Louisville,  Ky. 

Burdett  College Boston,  Mass. 

Emerson   Coll.   of  Oratory.  ......  .Boston,   Mass. 

Garland  Sch.   of   Homemaking ...    Boston,   Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

L eland  Powers  School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Normal  Sch.  of   Gym Boston,  Mass. 

Sch.  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts .  .  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The   Sargent   School Cambridge,   Mass. 

School  of  Dom.  Architecture  .  .  Cambridge,  Mass. 
RicejSummer  School. .  . .  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. 

Babson  Institute Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Clark    College Worcester,    Mass. 

Worcester  Dom.  Science  Sch.  .Worcester,  Mass. 
B.  C.  San.  Sch.  Nurses,  HomeEcon.  &  Phys.  Ed. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elizabeth   General    Hospital ....  Elizabeth,   N.   J. 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  of  Physical  Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams   Sch.   of   Expression ....  .Ithaca,   N.  Y. 

Froebel  League  Kind.  Tr.  Sch New  York  City 

Institute  of  Musical    Art New  York  City 

Mills  Kind.  Primary  Tr.  School.  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute   (Res.    Sch.) New  York  City 

Charles  Waldo  Haskins  Institute  . .  New  York  City 
Crane  Normal  Inst,  of  Music ....  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
Eastman's  Business  College.  . Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mech.  Inst. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts ....  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College •.  .  .   Troy,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Cons,  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Miss  Ulman's  Sch.  for  Kind Philadelphia,  Pa. 

School  of  Design  for  Women.  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Temple  University Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newport  Hospital  School Newport,  R.  I. 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law. .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Law  Sch.  of  Cumberland  Univ..  .Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Technical 

Colorado    School    of    Mines Golden,    Col. 

Bliss   Electrical   School Washington,    D.   C. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering ....  Angola,  Ind. 

Michigan   Coll.   of   Mines Houghton,    Mich. 

New  Mexico  State  Sch.  of  Mines..  Socorro,  N.  M. 
South  Dakota  Sch.  of  Mines .  .  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

Theological 

Gordon  Bible  College Boston,   Mass. 

New-Church  Theological  Sch..  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School .  . .  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Trowbridge   Training    School .  .  Kansas    City,    Mo. 

The   Bancroft   School Haddonfield,   N.   J. 

Sycamore  Farm  School Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Acerwood  Tutoring   School Devon,   Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The    Hatfield    Institute Chicago,    111. 

Benjamin  N.  Bogue Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston   Stammerers'   Inst Boston,    Mass. 

North-Western  Sch.  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan  State  Auto  School ....  Detroit,  Mich. 
Emory  &  Henry  College  for  Men Emory,  Va. 
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A  Council  of  War  against  waste 


IN  a  fire  box  under  a  cold  boiler 
may  seem  a  queer  place  for  a 
salesman  to  be,  until  you  get  his 
viewpoint,  which  is  first  to  sell  an 
idea,  the  prevention  of  waste— the 
basic  aim  of  the  institution  he 
represents,  The  materials  he  re- 
commends are  the  tools  by  which 
he  effects  a  saving — serves  in 
conservation. 

So  he  doesn't  talk  his  line.  He 
talks  the  other  man's  problems, 
proving  as  he  speaks,  that  he 
knows  his  own  materials  in  their 
relation  to  the  other's  need, 
whether  to  be  involved  in  the 
more  economical  burning  of  coal, 
the  reduction  of  heat  losses,  or  the 
reduction  of  plant  maintenance. 

His  business  creed  is  helpfulness 
—an  ideal,   if  you   please,   that 


Through— 

Asbestos 

and  it*  allied  product* 

INSULATION 

that  keept  the  heat  when  it  belong! 

CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  wallt  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fit  nth 

PACKINGS 

that  tare  power  watte 

LININGS 
that  make  brake  i  tafe  . 

nu 

PDEVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


makes  the  dingiest  cranny  in  a 
plant  as  important  as  the  ma- 
hogany office,  and  puts  the  grimy 
hands  of  the  doer  one  notch 
above  the  kid-gloved  ones  of  the 
talker. 

So  you  usually  find  the  Johns- 
Manville  Waste  Killer  right  where 
the  trouble  is.  He  may  be  up  on 
a  roof  deck,  in  a  pump  room  or  a 
machine  shop,  down  a  mine  shaft 
or  a  boat  hold. 

But  wherever  he  is,  you'll  find 
a  Johns-Manville  customer  who 
has  learned  the  value  of  the  kind 
of  service  this  Company  offers 
through  its  men.  This  customer 
confidence  is  an  asset  we  value 
above  all  else  because  our  own 
men  have  built  it. 

H.W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

iMadison  Ave.  at  41st  St..  New  York  City 
10  Factories    Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 

For  Canada 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  COLtd. 

Toronto 


Building  Materials 

Johns-Manville    Asbestos    Built-Up 

Roofing  for  fiat  roofs 
Asbestos  Ready\to  Lay  Roofings  in  roll 

form 
Asbestos  Shingles 
Colorblende  Asbestos  Shingles 
Asbestos  Corrugated  Roofing 
Keystone  Hair  Insulator 
Mastic  Flooring 
Transile  Asbestos  Wood 
Waterproofing  Mater  ials 
Radiator  Traps 


Power  Specialties 

Asbesto    Sponge    Felted,    pipe    sheet 

and  block  insulation 
85%  Magnesia  Insulation 
Insulation  for  cold  water,  hot  water, 

brine  and  ammonia 
Rod  Plunger  and  Sheet  Packing 
Sea  Ring  Packing 
Manhole  and  Handhole  Caskets 
Steam  Traps 
Refractory  Cements 
Boiler  Wall  Coating 
Monolithic  Baffle  Walls 
Stack  Linings 


Electric  Protective  Devices 

Noark  Renewable  Fuses 
Noark  Factory  Sealed  Fuses 
Noark    Underground  Distribution 

Devices 
Noark  Service  Boxes 
Ebony  Asbestos  Wood 
Fibre  Conduit 
Tapes,  Friction,  Rubber  and  Asbestos 

Textiles 
Moulded  Insulations 
Pole  Line  Materials 


Automotive  Equipment 

Brake  Lining 
Clutch  Facings 
Speedometers 
Automotive  Packing 
Automotive  Lighting  Fuses 
Recorders 
Hub  Odometers 
Tachometers 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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Chassis  (iy2-2  Ton) 

$2300,    97-inch  Wheelbase 
$2400,  120-inch  Wheelbase 


The  Short  Wheelbase 
Proves  Its  Value 

Loading  in  cramped  coal  mines,  dumping  from  the 
end  of  a  narrow  pier,  delivering  coal  direct  to  the 
bins  inside  a  big  plant,  these  Autocars  are  daily 
proving  the  value  of  their  short  wheelbase  construc- 
tion. Under  these  exacting  conditions  they  have 
developed  within  a  few  months  a  profitable  hauling 
business  for  H.   F.  Mudler,  of  Hays    Borough,  Pa. 

In  June,  1919,  he  bought  his  first  Autocar.  By 
December,  this  Autocar  had  earned  enough  to  pay 
for  itself  and  buy  a  second.  A  third  Autocar  was 
added  in  March,  and  a  fourth  in  April. 

The  short  wheelbase  handiness  of  these  Autocars 
has  eliminated  wheelbarrow  handling  and  has  done 
away  with  traffic  obstruction  that  previously  caused 
complaint. 

THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa., ■"■J^ 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh 

San  Francisco 

Brooklyn 

Providence 

Allentown 

St.  Louis 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Bronx 

Worcester 

Wilmington 

Baltimore 

San  Diego 

Stockton 

Newark 

New  Haven 

Atlantic  City 

Washington 

Fresno 

Sacramento 

Springfield 

Richmond 

Atlanta 

San  Jose 

^L  Represented  by  these  Factory    Branches,  with  Dealers  in  other  cities 

Autocar 

Wherever  there's  a  road 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


1 


THE   LEAGUE   AS   THE   CHIEF  CAMPAIGN  ISSUE 


THE  FIRST  MOVE  of  the  Presidential  candidates  of  the 
two  great  parties  is  to  try  to  force  the  League  of  Nations 
to  the  front  as  the  leading  issue  of  the  campaign.  Here 
are  both  candidates  on  the  Democratic  ticket  declaring  that  they 
will  make  their  chief  fight  on  the  League  issue.  Here  is  Senator 
Harding  replying  that  since  ' '  the  President  demands  a  campaign 
on  this  issue,"  since  "the  Democratic  platform  makes  the  issue 
paramount,"  and  since  "the  Democratic  candidates  unquali- 
fiedly acquiesce,"  then  "the  Republican  party  and  candidates 
gladly  accept  the  challenge."  But  while  the  Democratic  press 
in  general  rally  to  the  League  battle-cry  and  some  Republican 
papers  respond  with  equal  ardor,  a  number  of  important  inde- 
pendent and  Republican  journals  take  pains  carefully  to  explain 
that  the  League  is  not  and  can  not  be  the  issue  of  the  campaign. 
Democratic  writers  claim  that  the  League  issue  fits  their  party 
better  than  it  does  the  opposition.  They  point  out  that  Senator 
Johnson,  a  "bitter-end"  opponent  of  the  Treaty,  supports  the 
Republican  candidate  because  he  stands  "four  square"  upon  an 
anti-League  platform.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  Senator 
Reed,  just  as  bitter  an  opponent  of  the  League  as  Hiram  Johnson, 
comes  out  in  support  of  Cox,  who,  he  feels  confident,  "will  never 
consent  to  the  surrender  of  any  parf'of  his  country's  "sovereignty 
or  the  abandonment  of  those  great  international  policies  of  the 
fathers  under  which  we  have  achieved."  Whereupon  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  (Dem.)  comments,  with  the  air  of  one 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  politics: 

"What  appears  from  these  utterances  of  Johnson  and  Reed 
is  that  they  are  determined  to  'support  the  ticket,'  regardless 
of  the  League  of  Nations;  that  they  are  going  to  stay  with  'the 
party,'  be  the  party  right  or  wrong.  Mr.  Johnson  has  had  his 
fill  of  bolting  for  principle's  sake.  Henceforth  he  is  going  to  act 
for  what  he  believes  Johnson's  sake.  Mr.  Reed  has  never 
bolted  and  he  is  never  going  to  bolt — not  on  the  League  of 
Nations  in  the  State  of  Missouri! 

"Still  both  parties  would  suffer  marked  emaciation  if  de- 
prived of  those  elements  of  their  membership  which  always 
vote  the  party  labels  no  matter  what  they  cover." 

The  attitude  of  the  candidates  on  the  League  issue  was  brought 
clearly  out  after  a  conference  between  the  Democratic  nominees 
at  Columbus.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Democratic  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate  told  newspaper  men  that  the  League  of 
Nations  was  to  be  the  "  big  outstanding  issue  "  of  the  campaign. 
This  drew  from  Senator  Harding  the  next  day  a  public  state- 
ment in  which  he  said  in  part: 

"The  Democratic  campaign  is  going  to  harness  the  party 
absolutely  to  the  Administration  policy  of  ratification  without 
protection  to  American  interests.  Should  the  Democrats  win, 
the  League  would  be  ratified  and  America  would  become  at  once 
a  party  to  the  twenty-odd  wars  now  going  on  in  the  world. 

"European  leaders  have  repeatedly  explained  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  League  of  Nations  to  function  effectively  so  long 
as  the  United  States  has  not  ratified.  The  obvious  implication 
is  that  when  the  United  States' ratifies,  the  League  will  proceed  to 
settle  up  these  matters,  to  enforce  its  authority  in  the  conflict 


between  Poland  and  Russia;  to  settle  the  Adriatic  troubles, 
compel  peace  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  assume  responsibility 
for  pacification  of  the  whole  Near  East  and  Middle  East. 

"All  this  can  not  be  done  unless  the  League  employs  force. 
America  would  have  to  contribute  its  Army  and  Navy. 

"The  President  demands  a  campaign  on  this  issue;  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  makes  the  issue  paramount;  and  finally,  the 
Democratic  candidates  unqualifiedly  acquiesce.  The  score  and 
more  of  Democratic  Senators  who  voted  for  the  Lodge  reserva- 
tions are  repudiated,  the  real  opinion  of  the  American  nation  is 
flouted  because  the  President  insists  upon  his  issue  regardless  of 
costs  or  consequences. 

"The  Republican  party  and  candidates  gladly  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. We  are  more  than  willing  to  make  the  election  a  national 
referendum  on  the  question  whether  we  shall  have  four  years 
more  of  Democratic  readiness  to  surrender  this  Republic." 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  read  this  after  reaching  his  home  in  New 
York  State  he  amplified  his  earlier  statement  as  follows: 

"The  Democratic  party  enters  the  campaign  with  the  clear- 
cut  purpose  of  proving  that  the  world-war  has  not  been  fought 
in  vain.  Senator  Harding  says,  '  Should  the  Democrats  win,  the 
Treaty  and  the  League  will  be  ratified.'  He  is  right.  No  one, 
probably  not  even  Senator  Harding  himself,  knows  what  would 
happen  should  the  Republicans  win. 

"One  branch  of  his  supporters,  such  as  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson,  assures  the  nation  that  a  Republican  victory  means  no 
League  of  Nations.  Another  branch,  led  by  such  men  as  former 
President  Taft,  assures  the  nation  that  a  Republican  victory 
means  the  acceptance  of  the  League  with  certain  undefined 
reservations 

"One  of  the  prominent  issues  is  thus  becoming  early  and  clear- 
ly drawn.  A  Democratic  victory  means  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
and  the  League  of  Nations,  which,  as  the  world  knows,  is  already 
constituted.  A  Republican  victory  means  that  the  United 
States,  with  Russia,  Mexico,  and  Turkey,  shall  remain  outside. 
The  election  of  Harding  means  that  in  case  of  future  war  the 
United  States  will  enter  the  war  after  the  conflict  has  begun. 
The  election  of  Cox  means  that  the  United  States,  in  particular 
with  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  will,  through  the 
League  of  Nations,  solve  international  difficulties  and  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  holocaust  of  1914-1918." 

Governor  Cox  has  declared  that  his  campaign  "will  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  bringing  peace  with  honor,  of  readjusting  the 
affairs  of  civilization,  and  of  creating  a  new  day  out  of  which  we 
will  make  the  best  of  the  lessons  of  the  past."  In  an  interview 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  on  July  11  Governor  Cox  de- 
clared that  the  Republican  Senators  fought  the  League  because 
of  their  "partizan  bigotry"  and  "blind  desire  for  political  am- 
munition for  the  coming  election."  The  Governor,  however, 
admits  that  there  may  be  imperfections  in  the  League  Covenant 
and  that  some  of  its  critics  may  be  honestly  concerned  about 
them.  In  this  connection  The  Times  calls  attention  1o  a  signed 
article  by  the  Governor  in  its  issue  of  May  23  in  which  lie  ex- 
plained his  views  on  reservations  in  detail  as  follows: 

"There  call  be  no  doubt  that,  some  Senators  have  been  con- 
scientious in  their  desire  to  clarify  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 
Two  things  apparently  have  dist  urbed  them :     First,  they  wanted 
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to  make  sure  that  the  League  was  not  to  be  an  alliance  and  that 
its  basic  purpose  was  peace  and  not  controversy.  Secondly, 
they  wanted  the  other  Powers  signing  the  instrument  to  under- 
stand our  constitutional  limitations  beyond  which  the  treaty- 
making  power  can  not  go. 

' '  Dealing  with  these  questions  in  order,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  interpretation  of  the  function  of  the  League  might 
have  been  stated  in  these  words: 

'"In giving  its  assent  to  this  Treaty  the  Senate  has  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  League  of  Nations  which  it  embodies  was  devised 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  comity  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  and  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  de- 


COMPETITION  AMONG  OHIO  NEWSIES. 

— Keys  in  the  Columbus  Citizen. 

This  is  the  cartoon,  first  published  on  February  24,  1920,  which  Sena- 
tor Harding  had  in  mind  when  he  telegraphed  to  Governor  Cox; 
"I  recall  a  much-remarked  cartoon  which  portrayed  you  and  me  as 
newsboys  contending  for  the  "White  House  delivery.  It  seems 
to  have  been  prophetic.  As  an  Ohioan  and  a  fellow  publisher 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  notable  victory." 

structive  conflicts  as  that  through  which  the  world  has  just  passed. 
The  cooperation  of  the  United  States  with  the  League  and  its 
continuance  as  a  member  hereof  will  naturally  depend  upon  the 
adherence  of  the  League  to  that  fundamental  purpose.' 

"Such  a  declaration  would  at  least  express  the  view  of  the 
United  States  and  justify  the  course  which  our  nation  would  un- 
questionably follow  if  the  basic  purpose  of  the  League  was  at  any 
time  distorted. 

"It  would  also  appear  to  be  a  simple  matter  to  provide  against 
any  misunderstanding  in  the  future,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
meet  the  objections  of  those  who  believe  that  we  might  be  in- 
viting a  controversy  over  our  constitutional  rights,  by  making  a 
Senatorial  addition  in  words  something  like  these: 

'"It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  the  League,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must 
at  all  times  act  in  strict  harmony  with  the  terms  and  intent  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  which  can  not  in  any  way  be 
altered  by  the  treaty-making  power.'  " 

Altho  the  candidates  have  thus  joined  issue  over  the  League 
of  Nations  there  are  independent  writers  who  agree  that  many 
citizens  will  vote  their  party  ticket  quite  irrespective  of  what 
Governor  Cox  and  Senator  Harding  may  say  about  the  League. 
People  are  asking  now,  as  they  asked  last  January,  observes  the 
writer  of  the  leading  article  in  the  current  Yale  Review,  "how 
two  political  parties  could  join  issue  on  a  League  which  both 


accepted  in  principle  and  both  frustrated  in  action?"  "Despite 
the  assertions  of  the  candidates  on  both  sides,  the  League 
of  Nations  has  not  yet  become  an  issue  in  the  campaign,"  declares 
the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.).  For  instance,  "  the  Democratic  plat- 
form with  its  acceptance  of  'reservations  making  clearer  or  more 
specific  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the  League 
associates,'  holds  out  a  hand  to  the  mild  reservationists,  and  the 
Republicans,  condemning  the  League  Mr.  Wilson  brought  home, 
nevertheless  stand  'for  an  agreement  among  the  nations  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world,'  and  might  also  win  the  support 
of  the  mild  reservationists."  The  Globe  does  not  believe  there  is 
any  one  even  in  the  Democratic  party  who  wants  us  to  become, 
in  Senator  Harding's  words,  "at  once  a  party  to  the  twenty-odd 
wars  now  going  on  in  the  world " ;  "with  the  possible  exception  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  there  is  no  one  unwilling  to  tack  to  our  acceptance 
of  the  League  the  assertion  that  we  must  be  left  free,  according 
to  our  tastes  and  our  Constitution,  to  pick  the  wars  in  which 
we  shall  engage  or  to  engage  in  none  at  all."     Wherefore, 

"The  indications  are  that  the  League  will  not  be  an  issue  in  the 
sense  in  which  both  Cox  and  Harding  have  spoken  of  making 
it  one.  No  matter  which  party  wins  the  election,  the  United 
States  will  be  drawn  in  if  the  League  survives.  What  is  called 
the  League  issue  is  a  factional  and  personal  dispute,  yielding  no 
credit  J>o  either  side,  which  might  never  have  taken  place  if  Mr. 
Wilson  had  consented  to  take  with  him  to  Paris  a  non-partizan 
peace  delegation.  Had  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Root  been  on  that 
delegation  last  year's  controversy  and  this  year's  false  'issue' 
could  have  been  wholly  avoided." 

To  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  (Ind.)  the  League  issue  seems 
more  "unreal"  than  "paramount."     As  it  asks — 

"Is either  one  of  the  big  political  parties  against  the  idea,  gener- 
ally speaking,  of  a  League  of  Nations?  Is  either  party  for  the 
idea,  concretely  speaking,  of  the  Wilson  League?" 

As  the  Massachusetts  paper  sees  it,  "the  Democratic  party 
would  no  more  dare  appeal  to  the  country  for  the  adoption, 
unamended,  of  the  Wilson  League  than  the  Republican  party 
would  dare  appeal  to  the  country  as  utterly  repudiating  every 
shred  and  vestige  of  the  League  notion."  While  a  determined 
effort  "will  no  doubt  be  made  to  get  the  people  to  treat  seriously 
the  League  of  Nations"  that  the  election  may  have  the  guise  of 
such  a  "great  and  solemn"  referendum  as  President  Wilson  once 
called  for,  The  Courier-Citizen  declares  that  all  such  efforts  are 
"insincere"  and  impossible  of  fulfilment.  As  this  independent 
paper,  supporting  the  Republican  ticket,  proceeds  to  argue: 

"There  are  too  many  other  elements  to  consider  to  permit  a 
flat  referendum  on  the  Covenant.  Many  who  have  a  vague 
belief  in  'some  kind  of  League'  will  still  refuse  to  vote  a  Demo- 
cratic ballot,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  they've  had  all  they 
want  of  Democrats  in  control  at  Washington.  Many  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  Wilson  League  at  all — as,  for  example,  many  Irish- 
men— will  still  vote  for  Cox,  chiefly  because  their  political  habit 
is  that  way  and  their  usual  desire  is  for  Democrats  in  control  at 
Washington."  # 

The  referendum,  we  are  told,  "is  simply  on  which  party  is  to 
be  trusted — the  Democrats  after  their  prolonged  exhibition  of 
their  quality  or  the  Republicans  after  their  prolonged  absence 
which  may  have  made  the  heart  grow  fonder."  A  contest  be- 
tween Hiram  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilson  would  have  involved 
the  League,  but  neither  is  a  candidate,  and  the  League  "is  not 
sufficiently  in  issue  to  get  a  decent  referendum  on  it,"  so  that — 

"Voting  for  Cox  is  not  voting  for  the  Wilson  League;  and  vot- 
ing for  Harding  is  not  voting  against  any  league  at  all.  Both 
parties  have  gingerly  profest  a  readiness  for  some  sort  of  thing — 
no  one  knows  what.  The  one  thing  it  is  very  sure  nobody  really 
wants  is  Mr.  Wilson's  unamended  draft.  Therefore  neither 
party  is  committed  to  anything  clearly  enough  to  make  a  line 
of  definite  cleavage.  Each  party  was  almost  as  afraid  of  that 
issue  as  it  was  of  the  liquor  issue  or  the  issue  of  meddling  with 
Anglo-Irish  affairs." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  a  stanch  supporter  of 
the  League,  indignantly  denies  the  assertion  of  Democratic  critics 
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that  it  must  have  abandoned  the  League  of  Nations  because 
it  is  supporting  the  Harding-Coolidge  ticket.  Republican 
"Leaguers,"  it  says,  "can  not  be  crowded  off  the  League  plat- 
form by  Democrats,  demagogs,  or  dunderheaded  critics,"  and 
it  continues: 

"The  Democratic  party  is  plainly  endeavoring  to  steal  the 
League  plank  for  its  otherwise  slim  and  uninteresting  Presi- 
dential-campaign menu.  To  do  it,  it  is  compelled  to  shrink  up 
into  the  narrow  Wilson  attitude 

"If  the  Democrats  want  such  an  issue  as  this  they  can  have 
it.  But  they  can  not,  for  all  their  trimming  and  dodging  and 
posturing,  read  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  League  supporters  those 
of  us  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
have  fought  for  the  League,  month  in  and  month  out,  while 
their  President  stood  ready  to  slay  his  own  child  if  it  came  to 
him  with  a  phrase  he  had  not  taught  it." 

The  issue  is  not  whether  there  is  to  be  a  League,  the  Republican 
New  York  Tribune  insists,  but  rather  "narrows  to  the  question 
of  whether  there  is  to  be  flat  ratification,  as  the  President  has 
insisted  on,  or  ratification  with  reservations  protective  of  Amer- 
ican liberty  of  action  and  notice  that  our  Constitution  is  binding 
on  all  serving  under  it."  The  Philadelphia  North  American, 
an  important  Progressive  organ  in  1912,  thinks  that  both  parties 
have  found  it  expedient  to  seek  a  compromise  between  their 
conflicting  elements  on  this  issue.  "The  Republican  Con- 
vention indorsed  the  positions  of  both  the  'bitter-enders'  in  the 
Senate  and  those  who  voted  to  ratify  with  reservations,  and, 
condemning  the  Wilson  League,  advocated  another  form  of 
world  association.  The  Democratic  Conventionjapplauded  the 
Wilson  policy  of  forbidding  any  reservations  and  then  pledged 
itself  to  adopt  some,  if  necessary,  provided  they  are  sterile." 
Yet  in  spite  of  "verbal  ingenuities,"  The  North  American  does 
find  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  party  standpoints. 
It  accepts  William  Allen  White's  definition  of  this  difference: 

"The  League  which  the  President  offers  is  based  largely  upon 
negotiations  and  passing  expedience  for  its  normal  powers;  the 
League  the  Republicans  offer  will  be  founded,  not  upon  politics 
and  expediency,  but  upon  a  law  court,  and  back  of  the  law  court 
the  actual  force  of  the  signatory  Powers  to  enforce  its  decrees." 

Several  Republican  papers  attack  Governor  Cox's  League 
stand  as  insincere.  They  note  that  he  favors  a  ratification  with 
reservations  calling  attention  to  the  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  so  that,  as  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
has  it,  "Mr.  Cox  condemns  the  Republicans  for  supporting  the 
Lodge  reservations  and  promises  to  support  reservations  that 
are  virtually  the  same." 

But  there  are  Republican  dailies  which  envisage  an  out-and- 
out  fight  between  Cox  and  Harding  on  the  League  issue.  To 
quote  the  Chicago  Tribune,  for  example: 

"Mr.  Cox  is  running  as  the  candidate  of  a  party  which  de- 
clared for  Wilson's  Covenant  with  a  definition  of  American 
obligations.  Mr.  Harding  is  running  as  the  candidate  of  a 
party  which  declared  for  the  preservation  of  every  American 
national  right. 

"The  Democratic  party  proposes  the  surrender  of  a  part  of 
American  sovereignty  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Republi- 
can party  insists  upon  the  preservation  of  American  sovereignty 
intact.  That  is  the  irreconcilable  difference  between  the  two 
parties  with  regard  to  international  affairs,  and  it  concerns  the 
future  of  the  United  States 

"Cox  can  not  discard  Wilson.  Wilson  gave  him  his  doctrines. 
The  party  accepted  them.  This  election  is  to  be  the  referendum 
so  earnestly  desired,  according  to  White  House  statements,  to 
determine  whether  Wilson  has  public  support  or  not." 

Democratic  and  independent  papers  supporting  the  Cox- 
Roosevelt  ticket  are  equally  willing  to  fight  the  battle  out  on  this 
line.  "The  real  fight  will  be  over  the  League  of  Nations," 
asserts  Secretary  Daniels's  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  (Dem.). 
The  League  will  be  the  dominant  issue  of  the  campaign,  agrees 
the  Pittsburg  Sun  (Dem.).      The  Rochester  Herald  (Ind.)  says 


gravely:  "The  League  will  be  the  issue  in  this  campaign  which 
will  command  the  serious  attention  of  all  men  and  women  in 
America  able  to  weigh  a  moral  obligation  of  the  American  people, 
and  not  so  circumstanced  by  either  selfish  interests  or  ravening 
partizanship  as  to  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  accept  that  obliga- 
tion." With  the  arguments  for  the  League  "being  driven  home 
by  hard-hitting  fighters  like  Cox  and  Roosevelt,  the  Old  Guard 
Sanhedrin,"  declares  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.),  "will  not  be 


ON   BOTH  SIDES. 
— Paige  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

able  to  hold   for  long  in    the    campaign  its  pose    of    super- 
Americanism." 

The  New  York  World  (Dem.)  likewise  accepts  theiissue^gladly. 
Is  the  "referendum"  in  November,  it  asks,  "to  be  a  vote  of 
regret  for  what  we  have  done  or  an  expression  of  faith  and 
pride?"  In  another  editorial  The  World  attacks  the  Harding 
statement  quoted  above,  calling  it  full  of  "stupid."  untruths: 

"It  is  a  falsehood  to  say  that  the  League  of  Nations  con- 
templates war.  Every  line  of  the  Covenant  makes  for  peace. 
It  is  a  falsehood  to  say  that  nations  subscribing  to  it  sacrifice 
their  independence.  On  the  contrary,  they  guarantee  their 
independence.  It  is  a  falsehood  to  say  that  it  violates  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  If  it  did  so  in  any  respect  it 
would  be  null  and  void,  no  matter  how  solemnly  ratified.  It  is  a 
falsehood  to  say  that  it  commits  us  without  recourse  to  inter- 
ference in  foreign  disputes  which  do  not  concern  us.  Our  liberty 
of  action  in  all  such  matters  is  complete.  It  is  a  falsehood  to  say 
that  we  are  outvoted  in  the  League.  Counting  our  dependen- 
cies, we  have  as  many  votes  in  the  Assembly  as  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  Council,  which  is  the  controlling  body,  our  veto  is 
absolute. 

"A  candidate  who  misrepresents  an  issue  which  he  professes 
to  embrace  may  be  serving  a  party  so  badly  split  that  the  truth 
is  unpalatable  to  its  members,  but  he  is  not  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country  or  of  civilization.  So  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  the  League  of  Nations  has  never  had  a  chance  for 
the  lies  that  have  been  told  about  it.  Tlic  Covenant  has  been 
distorted,  but  not  read  and  not  understood.  Its  final  rejection 
on  the  baseless  theory  that  it  compels  a  surrender  on  our  part 
of  the  ideals  and  rial's  of  the  Republic  would  he  a  shameless 
confession  of  our  unfitness  for  any  other  association  than  that 
which  now  has  been  forced  upon  us— namely,  with  Turkey, 
Russia,  and  Mexico." 
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BIRTH  OF  THE  "FARMER-LABOR  PARTY" 

THE  NEW  "THIRD  PARTY,"  which  several  of  the 
existing  small  parties  seem  to  think  should  be  numbered 
"Fifth"  or  "Sixth,"  lines  up  for  inspection  before  a 
group  of  national  observers,  most  of  whom  are  frankly  unsym- 
pathetic. Even  some  of  those  who  helped  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  organization,  the  Labor  party,  the  Committee  of  Forty- 
eight,  the  American  party  of  Texas,  the  Single-Tax  party,  the 
Non-Partizan  League, 
the  World-War  Veter- 
and,  the  Private  Soldiers 
and  Sailors'  League,  the 
American  Constitutional 
party,  and  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor, 
are  now  among  the 
scorners>  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette  withdrew  as  a  can- 
didate for  its  Presi- 
dential nomination  on 
the  ground  that  its 
platform  was  too  radical, 
and  several  leaders  of 
the  Committee  of  Forty- 
eight  resigned  for  the 
same  reason.  Mr. 
Hearst's  New  York 
American  became  cool 
to  the  point  of  suggest- 
ing the  "disintegration " 
of  the  movement  when 
it  became  apparent  that 
the  convention's  first 
concern  was  neither  with 
Mr.  La  Follette's  plat- 
form nor  with  Mr. 
Hearst's  announcement 
that  "the  question  be- 
fore the  Third  party, 
as  I  understand  it,  seems 
to  be  how  best  to  pro- 
mote effective  Amer- 
ican opposition  to 
foreign  entangling  alli- 
ances." The  Single- 
Taxers  also  withdrew, 
adopted  their  usual  ten- 
line  platform,  and  nomi- 
nated candidates  of  their 
own.  The  Non-Parti- 
zan League  issued  an 
official  statement  deny- 
ing that  it  had  affiliated  with  the  new  party.  In  the  end  a 
certain  number  of  the  disrupted  Committee  of  Forty-eight, 
Non-Partizan  Leaguers,  acting  unofficially,  and  a  scattering  dele- 
gation of  radicals  from  the  other  groups  were  left  to  indorse  the 
platform  of  the  Labor  party,  put  through  without  much  change 
from  the  original  adopted  some  months  ago.  Even  so  thorough 
a  liberal  as  Louis  F.  Post,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  whose 
name  was  cheered  in  the  convention  and  who  was  seriously 
considered  for  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination,  expresses  these 
chilling  doubts  in  a  dispatch  from  Washington  to  the  New 
York  World: 

"New  parties  are  born,  not  made.  They  are  a  chemical 
process — not  a  mechanical.  Political  parties  can  not  be  made 
with  hammer  and  chisel.  They  spring  spontaneously  into  the 
arena  representing  some  one  issue  that  has  set  the  imagination 
of  the  people  on  fire,  or  else  they  don't  spring  at  all. 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Parley  Parker  Christensen,  former  Progressive  and  the  Presidential  nominee  of  the 

Farmer-Labor  party,  receives  the  congratulations  of  John  Fitzgerald  (at  the  reader's 

left)  and  J.  H.  Walker,  radical  labor-leaders  identified  with  the  new  party. 


"I  see  nothing  in  this  new  party  movement  but  an  attempt 
to  consolidate  issues  that  won't  consolidate  and  anticipate  no 
result  but  an  insignificant  vote." 

This  mild  disapproval  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the 
feeling  that  the  Farmer- Laborites  arouse  in  minds  less  attuned 
to  modern  radicalism  than  is  Mr.  Post's.  "Political  bedlam," 
remarks  the  Washington  Star,  and  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen, 
quoting  Roosevelt,  refers  to  the  new  party's  membership  as  the 
"lunatic  fringe."     Other  papers  find  vent  for  their  feelings  in 

'         references  to  "  the  Adul- 

lamite  party."  "More 
than  fifty  years  ago  John 
Bright  christened  an 
English  ftrird  party  the 
'Cave  of  Adullam," 
explains  the  Syracuse 
Herald,  ' '  because  its 
leader  had  called  about 
him  'every  one  that 
was  in  distress  and 
every  one  that  was 
discontented.' "  The 
New  York  Tribune, 
which  also  applies  this 
harsh  title  to  the  new 
party,  concludes  an 
editorial  castigation 
with  this  final  blow: 

"It  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  any  consid- 
erable number  of  Amer- 
icans have  any  desire 
to  intrust  the  Republic 
to  the  management  of 
the  soreheads,  calamity- 
howlers,  and  profession- 
al fault-finders  who  like 
to  see  their  names  in 
print  and  who  have 
discovered  that  the 
easiest  way  to  attain 
this  glory  is  to  have 
a  nice  little  private 
party  of  your  own." 

The  nominees  and  the 
platform  upon  which 
they  stand  may  be 
urged  as  the  best  com- 
mentary on  these  and 
other  attacks  from  the 
camps  of  the  two  older 
parties.  Parley  P.  Chris- 
tensen, of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  the  .  Presi- 
dential nominee,  had  been  the  cause  of  a  demonstration  in  an 
early  meeting  of  the  convention  through  mention  of  his  defense 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  in  court  some  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Christensen, 
quite  as  much  a  "dark  horse"  in  his  convention  as  were  Mr. 
Harding  and  Mr.  Cox  in  theirs,  had  been  the  "burly,  Palm- 
Beach-clad  permanent  chairman"  of  the  Forty-eight  Convention 
up  to  the  time  when  its  mildly  worded  platform  was  voted  down 
in  favor  of  the  more  radical  declaration  of  the  Laborites. 
Max  Hayes,  of  Cleveland,  nominee  for  Vice-President,  was 
vice-chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Labor  party, 
and  long  prominent  in  radical  labor  circles.  The  platform 
upon  which  they  will  stand  has  many  essential  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  platform  recently  adopted  by  the  Socialists.  The 
spirit  behind  it  is  perhaps  not  so  well  brought  out  in  the  long  and 
carefully  phrased  key-note  speech,  made  by  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Forty-eight,  as  in  the  remarkable  prayer,  called  by 
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several  hearers  "the  most  astonishing  prayer  that  ever  emanated 
from  a  political  pulpit,"  with  which  the  Rev.  George  Chalmers 
Richmond,  pastor  of  the  Central  Church,  of  St.  Louis,  opened 
the  convention.  The  prayer  "was  frequently  interrupted  by 
applause,"  and  at  its  conclusion  "the  delegates  tossed  their  hats 
to  the  ceiling  and  danced  ecstatically."  Dr.  Richmond,  accord 
ing  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  specifically  gave  thanks  for  "the 
revolution  in  Russia,"  for  "the  new  spirit  of  self-assertiveness 
among  negroes,"  and  in  Ireland.  According  to  the  New  York 
World's  summary: 

"Mr.  Richmond  asked  God  to  'destroy  Palmerism,  Penroseism, 
and  all  kinds  of  paganism,'  and  to  bless  Eugene  Debs  and  William 
Bross  Lloyd.  H^  arraigned  Wall  Street,  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties,  and  England  and  America  as  the  enemies 
of  God. 

'"The  world  to-day,'  he  said,  'as  two  thousand  years  ago, 
is  not  in  love  with  truth,  and  would  crucify  Jesus  Christ  within 
a  week  if  he  reappeared  in  the  midst  of  man's  earthly  affairs 
to-day.  Wall  Street  would  crucify  Jesus.  It  has  never  loved 
him  and  refuses  to  serve  him. 

"'The  Republican  party  hates  Jesus.  The  Democratic  party 
has  sold  out  to  those  forces  in  American  life  which  face  moral 
ruin  and  spiritual  isolation. 

;  "'This  world  is  not  in  love  with  thee,  O  God,  at  this  hour. 
England  is  thine  enemy.  Greed  and  gold  have  captured  the 
vision  of  the  English  people  and  America  is  linked  up  with 
this  great  enemy  of  thine." 

The  platform  is  thus  summarized  by  The  Sun  and  New  York 
Herald: 

"The  release  of  all  political  prisoners;  the  abolition  of  all 
sedition  and  espionage  laws;  the  right  of  labor  to  strike;  the 
illegality  of  the  injunction  in  labor  troubles;  the  election  of 
Federal  judges  for  terms  of  four  years,  and  all  judges  to  be  subject 
to  recall  after  successful  referendum ;  equal  suffrage  for  all  citizens; 
the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall;  no  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress  unless  an  invading  army  reaches  our  shores  or  until 
the  matter  is  decided  upon  by  a  referendum  to  the  people. 
Withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  all  further  participation 
in  conferences  held  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles; absolute  repudiation  of  President  Wilson's  League  of 
Nations,  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Ireland  and  of  the 


President;  democratic  ^control  of  industry;  increased  respon- 
sibility and  management  of  industry  by  the  workers;  public 
ownership  of  all  public  utilities,  national  resources,  stock-yards,, 
pipe-line  tanks,  grain  elevators,  waterways,  water-power,  and  so 


&a&\v* — 


WATCH  ME  LICK  THE  OLD  PARTI KS! 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

Soviet  Republic  of  Russia;  the  instant  lifting  of  the  Russian 
blockade  «nd  recognition  of  the  Russian  Government;  no  secret 
treaties  and  the  immediate  publication  in  the  newspapers  of  all 
matters  of  state  coming  before  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
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IT'S  NOW  THE  OPEN  SEASON  FOR  ELEPHANT  AND  DONKEY. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

on;  the  establishment  of  national  banks  by  the  Government 
where  government  funds  and  private  funds  shall  be  deposited 
in  common  and  where  private  citizens  can  more  easily  negotiate 
loans. 

"Government  ownership  of  railroads  under  the  principles  of 
the  Plumb  plan,  nationalization  of  mines;  heavy  tax  on  all  lands 
held  out  of  use  by  private  individuals  or  corporations;  liberal 
compensation  for  former  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines;  steeply 
graduated  capital  tax  so  as  to  place  heaviest  burden  on  those 
who  made  more  than  $25,000  profits  during  the  war. 

"The  platform  closes  with  the  wholesale  adoption,  word  for 
word,  of  Samuel  Gompers's  'labor's  bill  of  rights,'  which  Mr. 
Gompers  unsuccessfully  submitted  to  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  conventions." 

On  the  day  when  the  Farmer-Labor  party  announced  its 
candidates,  American  labor  in  so  far  as  represented  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  issued  a  statement  practically  indors- 
ing the  Democratic  platform,  and  the  farmers  as  represented 
by  the  Non-Partizan  League  were  declared  to  be  not  officially 
affiliated  with  the  new  party.  Nevertheless,  as  The  Non-Partizan 
Leader,  of  St.  Paul,  organ  of  the  Non-Partizan  League,  remarks: 

"The  platform  of  the  new  third  party  organized  at  Chicago 
offers  Western  farmers,  particularly  Non-Partizan  Leaguers, 
something  more  than  the  mere  platitudes  and  trimming  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  platform-makers.  The  League  has 
never  taken  part  in  a  national  campaign  as  an  organization, 
and  may  not  this  year.  If  it  does  not,  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  its  following  will  go  to  the  new  party  anyway,  as  Leaguers 
and  Western  farmers  generally  are  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
the  candidates  and  platform  of  the  two  old  parties." 

The  New  Majority  (Chicago),  organ  of  the  radical  wing  of 
union  labor,  says  approvingly: 

"The  Labor  party,  Committee  of  Forty-eight,  and  farmer 
groups  have  reached  an  agreement  to  join  forces  in  the  adoption 
of  a  platform  and  the  nomination  of  candidates.  This  means 
more  to  the  useful  citizens  of  America  than  any  announcement 

made  in  many  decades The  uniting  of  these  groups  and  getting 

down  to  real  issues  spells  disaster  to  the  old  party  cohorts, 
whose  only  hope  of  success  depends  upon  keeping  their  oppo- 
nents divided.     United  we  stand— divided  we  fall." 
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BUMPER   CROPS   AND   LOWER   PRICES 

THE  DANGER  OF  A  FOOD  SHORTAGE  next  winter 
is  definitely  past,  announces  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  a  result  of  remarkable  gains  made  by  leading 
grain  and  fruit  crops  during  June.  The  late  and  unpropitious 
spring,  the  decreased  acreage,  and  the  shortage  of  labor  in 
planting  spring  crops,  therefore,  are  to  be  offset  by  bumper 
crops.  "  Thus  that  Providence  which  favors  children,  drunken 
men,  and  the  United  States  is  again  functioning,"  remarks 
the  New  York  World,  and  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph 
sees  in  the  optimistic  crop  reports  from  Europe,  India,  South 
America,  and  Australia  "ground  for  the  expectation  that  the 
high  cost  of  living  will  see  some  reduction  in  its  altitude,  through 
the  operation  of  nature's  laws,   so  far  as   food   is  concerned." 

But  "food  prices  in  America 
will  depend  largely  upon  the 
export  situation,  and  that  is 
yet  very  hazy,"  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  reminds  us.  "We 
may  still  have  to  pay  high 
prices  for  food,  but  we  have 
reason  for  thankfulness  in  that 
we  have  both  the  crops  and 
the  labor  to  garner  them." 
The  Buffalo  Express  and  other 
papers,  however,  insist  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  labor. 
Altho  it  is  reported  by  the 
Pittsburg  Telegraph  and  other 
papers  that  at  the  present  time 
"an  army  of  a  hundred  uthou- 
sand  men  is  sweeping  north- 
ward, across  the  Western  wheat-  * 
belt,  harvesting  the  nation's 
grain  crop  in  better  time  than 
in  many  years,"  we  learn  that 
in  some  districts  in  the  West 
it  has  been  necessary  for  women 
to  drive  "headers,"  binders,  and 
hay-rakes.  In  Kansas  they 
even  have  organized  themselves 
into     the     Women's     Auxiliary 

Agricultural  Corps,  a  peace-time  counterpart  of  Queen  Mary's 
"Waacs."  With  all  the  promise  of  bountiful  harvests,  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  to  sit  back  and  take  things  easily,  the  Providence 
Journal  warns  its  readers: 

"It  still  devolves  upon  every  person  who  is  raising  foodstuffs, 
either  for  sale  or  for  his  own  use,  to  maintain  his  energy  and 
his  vigilance.  It  further  devolves  on  all  workers  who  can  go  to 
the  farms  to  give  themselves  freely  to  the  task  of  cultivating 
and  harvesting.  There  is  in  the  West  a  great  demand  for 
competent  and  willing  labor.  There  is  in  the  East  a  crying 
need  for  immediate  aid  to  farmers  who  are  facing  almost  alone 
the  heavy  work  of  reaping  what  they  heroically  sowed  last 
spring.  Mill  employees  in  New  England  who  have  no  ambition 
to  idle  away  their  enforced  vacations  should  find  tasks  enough 
on  the  farms  to  keep  them  busy  and  vigorous." 

Consumers,  at  least,  may  be  cheered  to  learn  that  reports 
made  by  officers  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
indicate  that  "it  will  require  a  most  careful  handling  of  the 
present  crop  to  prevent  a  serious  slump  in  prices."  And,  as  far 
as  weather  is  concerned,  "Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  and  Iowa  have  fared  better  than  any  other  section  of 
the  nation,"  we  are  told,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
crop  yield.  Montana  reports  a  300  per  cent,  gain  in  wheat,  and 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  according  to  the 
Pittsburg  Dispatch,  "will  increase  their  yield  by  100  per  cent." 


"The  talk  of  a  food  famine,  due  to  abandoned  acreage  in  the 
United  States,  is  pure  tommyrot,"  declares  a  Minnesota  official 
in  The  Nebraska  Farmer  (Lincoln),  and  another  official  reports 
that  there  is  not  a  shortage  of  farm  labor  in  Iowa. 

Compared  with  last  year's  output,  the  New  York  Times 
tells  us,  "this  year's  winter  wheat,  rye,  corn,  sweet  potato, 
peach,  and  hay  crops  give  indication  of  being  smaller,  but  larger 
crops  than  last  year  are  forecast  for  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
white  potatoes,  flax,  and  apples.  The  rice  crop  promises  to  be 
the  largest  on  record."  "Of  the  once  humble,  but  now  lordly 
potato,  there  promise  to  be  thirty  million  more  bushels  than 
last  year,"  is  the  optimistic  announcement  of  the  Boston 
News  Bureau.  Into  the  midst  of  all  this  agreeable  news, 
however,  is  projected  the  problem  of  transportation.  As  the 
New  York  Times  points  out: 

"The  next  food  budget  is- 
sued by  the  Government  will  be 
pleasanter  reading  than  the  last. 
Food  must  become  cheaper, 
because  there  is  unexpected 
abundance,  according  to  the 
July  report  just  issued  for  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States.- 
The  world's  price  could  hardly 
stand  up  under  the  enlarged 
supplies,  and  a  hundred  million- 
hungry  foreigners  would  be  fed 
if  the  foodstuffs  could  be  moved 
to  them.  But  the  abundant 
supplies  are  mockery  alike  to 
them  and  to  the  farmers  here, 
who  are  hungry  for  profits  out 
of  reach  because  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  moving  their  crops 
to  market.  In  Kansas  alone 
there  are  twenty-five  million 
bushels  of  last  year's  harvest 
unmoved  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred million  bushels  now  await 
reaping. 

"Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas, 
says  that  480  cars  a  day  for  two 
months  could  not  get  the  old 
crop  of  wheat  in  Kansas  out  of 
the  way  of  the  new  crop,  but 
on  the  day  reported  fifty  eleva- 
tors could  get  only  seven  cars. 
This  is  exasperating  to  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean.  The  crops  must  be  moved  to  maintain  the 
farmers'  credit  and  purchasing  power  and  to  relieve  Europe. 
Nothing  in  the  money  world  equals  the  importance  of  the  crops 
and  their  marketing. 

"Compared  with  prewar  mileage,  we  have  6  per  cent,  more 
miles  of  railway  and  a  deficiency  of,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
cars  to  carry  traffic  which  has  increased  in  rough  proportion  to 
85  per  cent,  in  bank-clearings,  reflecting  both  bigger  crops  and 
general  trade.  The  railways  have  increased  their  tonnage  moved, 
despite  all  difficulties,  but  are  losing  money  in  proportion  to 
their  public  service."  • 

"In  the  end  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay  for  all  this,"  pre- 
dicts the  Rochester  Times-Union,  and  the  Buffalo  Commercial 
warns  "the  city  fellow"  that,  because  we  are  to  have  bumper 
crops  this  year,  "he  can  not  sit  back  complacently  in  the 
knowledge  that  there  will  be  plenty  to  eat;  production  in  the 
city  must  keep  pace  with — must,  in  fact,  set  the  pace  for — 
the  country."  And  "while  recent  crop  reports  should  be  the 
harbinger  of  lower  prices  for  food,"  declares  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin — 

"Of  course,  no  production  can  bring  prices  back  to  their 
prewar  level.  Labor  is  scarce  and  its  cost  higher.  Transpor- 
tation rates  have  increased.  All  the  costs  of  production  and 
distribution  have  advanced.  The  consumer  must  pay  for 
all  these.  But  there  are  no  famine  conditions  to  be  met,  no 
natural  scarcity  to  bring  about  a  bidding  up  of  prices.     If  the 


ONE   ON  THE   CRAPE-HANGER. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 
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supply  flows  into  the  market   unobstructed  by  artificial  dams 
and  storage-houses,  the  public  should  enjoy  a  perceptible  benefit." 

As  to  conditions  and  needs  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  are 
told  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that — 

"Area  under  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  but  two  million 
acres,  or  18  per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  Italy  and  northern 
Africa  are  suffering  from  drought,  so  that  the  former  country 
must  be  a  heavy  importer  of  wheat  and  the  latter  will  have  none 
to  export.  German  reports  of  good  crops  seem  to  be  predicated 
upon  hopes  of  Providence  working  a  miracle.  The  hard  fact 
remains  that  bread-rationing  must  continue  in  Germany  and 
Austria;  some  of  the  smaller  importing  countries  of  Europe 
have  approximate  normal  crops.  Importing  Europe  will  surely 
need  six  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.    This  is  the  pessimistic  side. 

"But  the  situation  does  not  look  so  pessimistic  to-day  as 
earlier  in  the  season.  The 
change  for  the  better  is  in 
the  improved  outlook  of 
the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, India,  Argentina, 
Australia,  and  even 
France.  Should  there  be 
no  drought,  blight,  or 
black  rust  to  injure  the 
spring  wheat  crop  of  the 
United  States  and  Can- 
ada these  two  countries 
should  have  an  exportable 
surplus  of  four  hundred 
million  bushels  as  a  min- 
imum. India  has  one  of 
the  best  crops  ever  har- 
vested, which  should 
furnish  an  exportable  sur- 
plus of  fifty  million  bush- 
els, altho  the  authorities 
are  disposed  to  hold  on 
to  it  until  the  monsoon 
storms  of  this  autumn 
indicate  the  future  crop. 

"Glowing  reports  have 
come    from    France    ac- 
companied   with    the    statements    that  no    imports   would    be 
necessary.     Such  statements  must  be  taken  with  caution.    The 
French  crop  has  improved  considerably,  but  not  enough  to  sup- 
ply domestic  needs  without  rationing. 

"Argentina  and  Australia  have  exhausted  their  surpluses, 
and  Europe's  hopes  hang  on  the  next  harvest  which  comes  in 
December  and  January.  Because  of  drought,  the  outlook  in 
both  of  those  countries  has  been  serious.  But  recent  reports 
indicate  that  the  dry  spell  has  been  broken  and  generous 
rains  have  made  possible  an  extension  of  acreage.  With 
average  conditions,  they  should  supply  the  deficit  in  Europe's 
needs. 

"The  situation  is  not  rosy.  Europe's  bread  supply  depends 
upon  the  weather  in  North  America  and  the  southern  continent. 
But  Europe  has  depended  upon  this  factor  for  some  years,  and 
still  lives.  What  the  weather  until  harvest  will  be,  no  one  can 
tell,  but  in  the  past  month  it  has  made  wonderful  additions  to  the 
crop  promise  on  which  the  world  depends." 

In  the  course  of  another  year,  comments  the  Chattanooga 
News,  "the  food  stocks  of  the  world  ought  to  be  getting  back  to 
something  like  the  normal  standard,  but  it  will  be  many  genera- 
tions before  the  effects  of  the  war  will  be  entirely  obliterated. 
In  the  meantime  the  current  harvest  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
relieving  famine  conditions  which  have  so  long  prevailed  in 
Europe."     The  News  says  further: 

"There  is  no  probability  of  an  oversupply  of  food-products — 
not  this  year,  at  any  rate — but  bountiful  crops  in  this  country 
indicate  that  there  will  be  more  than  a-plenty  for  the  home 
<\  mand,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  There  will  continue  to  be  a 
demand  from  Europe  for  all  food  supplies  thai  can  be  paid  for, 
but  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  this  country  will  have  a 
surplus  above  its  own  actual  needs  equal  to  the  greatest 
amount  ever  exported  in  one  year.  It  is  said  that  we  can  spare 
all  the  wheat  for  which  shipment  can  be  provided  and  still  have 
enough." 
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POLAND'S   MILITARY   COLLAPSE 

OLAND  IS  FACING  ANOTHER  CRISIS  in  its  long  and 
dramatic  career;  the  now  republic  whose  boundaries  were 
provisionally  iixt  by  the  Peace  Conference,  and  which 
was  to  have  been  the  strong  barrier  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, finds  herself  hemmed  in  by  Russian  hordes.  Roumania 
is  also  threatened,  and  Germany  is  said  to  be  looking  on  with  ill- 
concealed  delight  at  the  turn  of  events,  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  Poland  is  suffering.  No  less  an  authority  on  international 
problems  than  Col.  Edward  M.  House,  in  a  statement  to  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  declares  that  "if  Poland  succumbs 
to  the  Russian  invasion,  Germany  will  be  the  next  to  go,  and 
largely  for  the  reason  that  Germany  will  elect  to  go.  There  may 
be  a  passive  resistance,  but  a  majority  of  the  Germans  will 

welcome  the  Russians  as 
deliverers."  Now  that 
Poland  has  come  to  grief 
in  her  war  against  Russia 
our  editors  are  seriously 
concerned  about  her 
future.  The  New  York 
Tribune  declares  that" aid 
should  be  given  gener- 
ously now,  for  Poland's 
collapse  would  wreck  the 
Versailles  Treaty  and 
put  a  capstone  on  the 
blunders  which  have  hin- 
dered its  execution  and 
have  plunged  Europe 
into  a  new  series  of  wars." 
The  Chattanooga  News, 
however,  points  out  that 
"Poland  has  been  fight- 
ing almost  ever  since  the 
armistice,  trying  to  con- 
quer and  annex  a  large  section  of  Russia.  Meanwhile  she  is 
begging  the  world  to  feed  her.  Poland  should  be  gently  apprized 
that  the  balance  of  the  world  hasn't  enough  food  and  clothing 
to  divide  with  those  who  prefer  to  fight  rather  than  work." 
The  American  Relief  Organization  still  maintains  supply  bases 
in  Poland,  we  are  told,  and  continues  to  feed  more  than  a  million 
persons  daily.  But  "if  starvation  and  suffering  are  to  be  averted 
in  Poland,  there  must  be  immediate  and  practical  aid  from  the 
United  States,"  declares  the  American  Minister  to  Poland.  And 
Herbert  Hoover  advocates  the  purchase  of  "food  drafts  at  almost 
any  bank"  for  the  relief  of  Polish  refugees 

Aside  from  these  two  suggestions  the  press  of  the  country  offer 
no  concrete  plan  for  the  aid  of  Poland.  But  there  is  a  verj 
general  agreement  that  she  needs  peace.  The  New  York  Globe 
believes  that  a  peaceful  settlement  could  easily  be  made.  As 
it  says: 

"Russia,  whatever  else  may  be  the  sins  of  her  reigning 
dynasty,  is  not  land-hungry.  A  solution  in  reasonable  accor- 
dance with  the  principle  of  self-determination  is  possible,  or  will 
be  if  reason  is  substituted  for  force." 

The  political  as  well  as  the  military  situation  in  Eastern  Europe 
calls  for  peace,  declares  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  points 
out  that — 

"It  is  indeed  impossible  to  calculate  what  might  happen  if 
the  Russian  revolution,  hitherto  confined  to  Russian  soil,  should 
in  consequence  of  Polish  aggression  begin  to  march  as  the  French 
Revolution  did  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  peace  can  at  once  be  niudo.'the  outlook 
is  perhaps  more  hopeful  than  at  any  previous  time.  Poland 
was  the  last  shot  in  the  locker;  now  that  it  lias  been  shot  off  even 
Paris  seems  to  realize  that  the  war  ou  the  Sonets  might  as  well 
be  abandoned." 


LEAGUE    OP    NATIONS 

-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
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IS  THE  TREATY  TOO  HARD  ON  GERMANY? 

IT  MAY  SEEM  TO  OUTSIDERS  that  America  has  lost 
interest  in  Europe.  Our  people  may  be  less  passionately 
concerned  about  war-issues  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
admits  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger.  But,  it  continues, 
"let  Germany  take  heed.  American  sentiment  is  distinctly  un- 
sympathetic to  German  attempts  to  wriggle  out  of  pledged  ob- 
ligations," and  "if  the  Berlin  Government  is  ignorant  of  this 
attitude  it  is  merely  imitating  the  fatuity  of  its  Imperial  pre- 
decessors which  counted  on 
American  supineness  in  the  face 
of  the  preposterous  submarine 
threats."  The  Providence  Bulle- 
tin is  convinced  that  the  humor- 
ist,  Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
represents  the  best  American 
opinion  when,  in  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  letter  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  he  calls  attention  to 
propaganda  in  this  country  di- 
rected toward  lightening  Ger- 
many's burdens.  Its  purpose, 
says  Mr.  Bangs,  is  solely  "to 
arouse  sympathy  for  a  gang  of 
bandits  at  the  expense  of  those 
the  bandits  had  robbed."  And 
"the  talk  about  Germany's  in- 
ability to  pay  for  the  damage 
she  has  done  is  the  purest  kind 
of  poppycock,  Teutonic  bunk." 
"All  the  German  wails  for  relief 
from  the  oppressive  peace  terms 
are  but  the  emotional  strain  put 
forth  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  Treaty  provisions  as  far  as 
possible,"  agrees  the  Providence 
paper.  Germany's  plea  of  in- 
ability to  deliver  coal  is  treated 
in  the  leading  article  in  our  de- 
partment of  Foreign  Comment. 
The  discussions  and  decisions 
at  Spa  give  American  editors  a 
basis  upon  which  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  Germany  is 
behaving  decently  under  the  rod  of  chastisement,  whether 
the  rod  is  of  the  proper  weight,  and  whether  it  is  being 
wielded  by  the  Supreme  Council  with  due  skill  and  due  regard 
for  both  mercy  and  justice.  Altho  some  newspapers  find 
practical  reasons  for  lightening  the  burden  placed  upon  Ger- 
many at  Versailles,  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  condemn  the  German  attitude  and  commend  that  taken 
by  the  Allied  Premiers.  To  the  question,  "Is  not  Germany's 
punishment  already  greater  than  she  can  bear?  "  in  view  of  her 
crushing  burden  of  debt  and  her  losses  in  man-power,  territory, 
war-equipment,  merchant  marine,  and  trade,  the  New  York 
Times  replies  with  an  emphatic  negative.  "More  is  needed," 
and  the  Allies  are  absolutely  right  "in  demanding  that  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  punishment  of  Germany  be  carried 
out."  Germany,  says  The  Times,  "must  for  years  yet  be 
made  to  feel  that  her  wanton  and  wicked  deeds  have  fixt  a 
great  gulf  between  her  and  other  nations."  If  Germany  relies 
upon  possible  differences  between  the  Allies,  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "she  will  find  herself  leaning  upon  a  broken  reed"; 
toward  her  "the  Allies  will  continue  to  present  a  solid  front. 
And  if  there  were  wavering  among  them,  nothing  could  so  surely 
drive  them  together  as  the  very  attitude  of  confession  and  avoid- 
ance that  she   has   presented    at  Spa."     The  Cleveland  Plain 


GERMANY'S  SPOKESMAN  AT  SPA. 

Konstantin  Fehrenbach,  the  new  Chancellor  of  Germany,  who 
headed  the  German  delegation  at  the  Spa  conference. 


Dealer  is  emphatic  in  approval  of  the  Supreme  Council's"  use  of 
the  threat  of  invasion  to  enforce  its  demands.  "The  Allies, 
who  did  not  find  the  recent  war  a  picnic,  are,"  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Troy  Times,  "doing  what  common  sense  justifies  when  they 
say,  'disarm  and  disgorge.'"  And  we  read  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger: 

"Instead  of  being  able  to  convince  the  world  that  they  have 
been  badly  treated  by  the  Allies,  the  facts  show  that  the  con- 
sideration given  Germany  by  the  Allies  is  an  example  of  ex- 
traordinary  patience  in  the  face  of  gross  provocation.     For 

not  only  has  Germany  done  prac- 
tically nothing  to  carry  out  the 
Treaty  save  in  so  far  as  the 
earlier  military  conventions  re- 
garding peace  conditions  were 
immediately  carried  out,  but  she 
has  been  hoping  against  hope 
that  Allied  dissensions  over  the 
indemnity  and  other  features  of 
the  Treaty  that  she  wishes  to 
avoid  carrying  into  effect  would 
give  her  an  opportunity  to  dicker 
and  evade.  Consequently,  even 
her  coal  payments  to  France 
have  been  bungled,  and  repara- 
tion of  horses  and  cattle  and  the 
return  of  stolen  properties  have 
been  carried  out  in  a  very  negli- 
gent] manner.  In  the  meantime, 
Germany  has  been  using  every 
possible  agent  to  convince  the 
world  of  its  abject  poverty  and 
wretchedness  and  its  inability  to 
pay  any  indemnity  commensu- 
rate with  its  great  crimes. 

"As  the  world  looks  on  at  the 
first  actual  conference  under  the 
Peace  Treaty  between  the  vic- 
tors and  the  vanquished,  it  can 
allow  for  all  the  outcries  of 
Germany  if  for  a  moment  it 
will  imagine  the  situation  were 
Germany  the  victor  and  were 
the  Allies  asking  consideration 
and  some  alleviation  of  the 
Hohenzollern  terms.  One  indeed 
needs  but  small  aid  of  fancy  to 
hear  the  harsh  grinding  of  the 
German  boot  on  helpless  Europe 
and  the  fierce  thumping  of  the 
German  mailed  fist  on  each  and 
every  conference  table.  The 
Allies  have  been  more  than  in- 
dulgent with  Germany;  more  than  selfishly  solicitous  that 
it  shall  get  on  its  feet.  But  the  stand  taken  at  Spa  indicates 
that  the  French  and  English  in  complete  accord  know  when 
the  German  game  of  'helpless  inability'  has  been  played  a 
little  too  long." 

The  stand  taken  by  Germany's  representatives  at  Spa  is 
viewed  with  frank  displeasure  by  many  of  our  editors,  who  con- 
sider it  a  most  appallfcig  manifestation  of  the  after-war  psychol- 
ogy of  the  German  people.  As  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press, 
for  instance,  remarks,  "their  whining,  now  that  they  are  the 
under-dog,  is  as  disgusting  as  was  their  bullying  arrogance 
when  they  felt  themselves  to  be  the  masters." 

But  while  it  has  not  the  least  patience  with  Germany's  atti- 
tude toward  her  defeat  or  her  "half-hearted  obedience"  to  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  the  New  York  World  contends  that  "she 
should  not  be  asked  to  do  anything  so  nearly  impossible  as  to  kill 
endeavor  and  aid  the  constant  sapping  and  mining  of  the  '  Reds.' " 
"The  economic  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  are  harsh 
and  can  not  be  carried  out  in  their  entirety,"  says  the  New 
York  Globe,  and  "the  sooner  a  more  reasonable  indemnity  is 
fixt  and  Allied  troops  withdrawn  from  German  territory  the 
better  fur  everybody  concerned."  The  Sun  and  New  York 
Herald  looks  upon  the  Spa  conference  as   the  beginning  of  a 
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thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  Treaty.  This  "may  not  be  fully 
consummated  at  this  sitting,"  but  it  "will  be  advanced  by  it 
another  step."     And — 

"Progressing  by  easy  stages,  the  revision  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  when  finally  accomplished,  will  be  a  monument  to  the 
political  skill  of  French  statesmen  in  their  ability  to  bring  the 
economic  penalties  down  to  a  possible  figure  without  causing  them- 
selves to  be  deposed  from  office  by  public  opposition." 

A  frank  declaration  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  absolutely 
unenforceable  is  made  by  a  German  business  man  who  is  soon  to 
become  an  American  citizen,  and  who  is  equally  at  home  in  this 
country  and  Germany,  in  a  letter  to  a  New  York  banker,  which  is 
published  by  The  Boston  News  Bureau.     He  says: 

"Reparation  is  simply  impossible  under  the  existing  conditions, 
and  a  payment  of  indemnity  seems  to  me  a  request  on  paper  for 
paper.  The  German  Government,  as  it  exists  now,  apparently 
hesitates  to  strike  the  balance.  I  read  in  the  papers  that  the 
note  press  in  May  increased  the  issue  of  paper  4  }/£  billion  marks, 
and  yet  the  day  of  accounting  must  come,  and  with  it — chaos ! 

"Unfortunately  the  population  of  Germany  is  too  large  for  the 
country.  There  must  be  found  room  for  fifteen  millions;  that  is, 
for  an  excess  of  fifteen  millions.  The  English  have  taken  all  the 
colonies  from  Germany  and  have  closed  those  colonies  for  Ger- 
mans and  German  emigration — in  fact,  they  deport,  and  continue 
to  deport,  the  last  remaining  Germans.  Are  those  fifteen  mil- 
lions condemned  to  be  diminished  through  undernourishment 
or  condemned  to  death  through  hunger?  And  yet  that  is  the 
condition  which  the  world  must  approve  if  the  world  continues 
to  suffer  their  existence. 

"Can  one  wonder  that  such  conditions  have  a  destructive 
influence  on  to-day's  life  in  Germany?  Can  one  wonder  if 
excesses  occur  daily?  We  talk  of  Bolshevism,  of  which  nobody 
has  given  us  a  correct  picture.  Bolshevism,  anarchy,  perhaps 
more  than  both,  general  ruin,  threatens  middle  Europe  if  com- 
mon sense  does  not  replace  the  greed  for  extension  of  frontiers, 
extension  of  power  (political),  and  greed  for  money,  which  con- 
trols the  actions  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  to-day! 

"If  only  America,  the  American  people,  knew  the  conditions! 
I  believe,  and  I  did  always  believe,  in  that  country,  and  I  am 
convinced  to-day  that  salvation  can  only  come  from  enlight- 
ened Americans  and  through  America's  action.     Who  can  give 
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FRISKING   FRITZ. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

and  is  able  to  give  full  information  to  those  Americans  who  hold 
the  destiny  of  the  future  in  their  hands?" 

America's  responsibility  is  recognized  in  a  somewhat  different 
way  by  a  number  of  our  journals.  Our  apparent  repudiation 
of  the  Treaty,  observes  the  Lexington  Herald  (Dem.),  makes  it 


very  difficult  for  our  Allies  to  enforce  the  Treaty  against  an  un- 
willing Germany.     As  the  Kentucky  paper  concludes: 

"We  may  expect  the  Germans  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
until  they  get  the  returns  from  the  November  elections.  The 
Treaty  will  be  enforced  literally  if  the  American  people  remain 


STILL  SQUAWKING. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

true  to  their  pledges,  if  they  do  not  desert  their  associates  in  the 
war.  Jf  we  repudiate  our  part  in  the  war,  if  we  declare  at  a 
popular  election  that  we  have  no  concern  for  the  future  of 
Europe,  that  we  prefer  to  see  the  Hun  rehabilitated,  that  we 
have  no  interest  in  justice  to  France  and  Belgium,  we  may  expect 
stiffened  opposition  on  the  part  of  Germans  everywhere  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Treaty,  and  with  the  United  States  in  a 
popular  election  alining  itself  with  the  pro-Germans  and  the  so- 
called  Liberals  who  are  whining  about  the  severity  of  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  it  may  become  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  France  and  Great  Britain  to  enforce  the  Treaty." 

The  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  admits  that  Germany  has 
probably  been  encouraged  "by  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  enter  the  League  of  Nations,  under  the  prescribed  conditions 
of  the.  Covenant."  But  the  answer  to  this,  we  are  told,  is  that 
if  France's  advice  to  settle  the  peace  terms  first  and  let  the 
League  wait  had  been  followed  at  the  outset,  "  that  source  of  en- 
couragement would  never  have  been  present  for  Germany  to 
play  upon."     The  New  York  Tribune  agrees  that— 

"The  great  and  tragic  blunder  of  the  Peace  Conference  was  in 
not  reapportioning  Europe  quickly  and  putting  some  really 
stable  force  behind  the  reapportionment.  .  .  .  Until  Allied 
unity,  broken  at  Paris  by  Mr.  Wilson's  maladroitness,  is  re- 
achieved,  the  Treaty  will  hardly  escape  continual  wearing  away 
through  diplomatic  interpretation,  compromise  protocols,  and 
out-and-out  amendment." 

And  this  Republican  paper's  conclusion  is  that  President 
Wilson  is  to  blame;  first,  because  he  forced  peace  on  the  Fourteen 
Points  basis,  and  then  because  he  withdrew  from  the  Allied 
Supreme  Council  "because  he  couldn't  get  the  Treaty  ratified 
in  the  form  in  which  he  signed  it."     So  that — 

"Another  President  must  sit.  in  the  White  House  before  the 
United  States  can  again  be  made  a  real  guarantor  of  t  he  Versailles 
Peace.  Till  then  one  Spa  conference  after  another  will  probably 
merely  mark  the  progress  of  the  unremitting  German  campaign 
for  treaty  modification  and  nullification." 
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TO   TRADE   WITH   THE   BOLSHEVIKI 

* 

WASHINGTON  DENOUNCES  THE  DEVIL,  but 
stands  ready  to  do  business  with  him  on  a  strictly 
cash  basis,"  remarks  the  Buffalo  Commercial  in 
commenting  upon  the  recent  removal  by  the  State  Department 
of  the  restrictions  on  trading  with  Soviet  Russia  "except  in  so  far 
as  they  pertain  to  the  shipment  of  materials  susceptible  of 
immediate  tise  for  war-purposes. "  "  But  the  late  war  proved  that 
practically  everything  is  used  for  war-purposes,  and  the  action 
taken  during  Air.  Colby's  absence  is  an  astounding  departure, 
utterly  incomprehensible  morally  and  politically,"  argues  the 
Washington  Post.  While  the  Boston  Herald  looks  upon  this 
decision  as  one  which  will  prove  "a  hollow  triumph  for  the 
Bolsheviki,  and  take  the  wind  from  the  sails  of  agitators  in  this 
country  who  have  been  charging 
the  United  States  with  a  'policy 
of  starvation'  in  Russia,"  the 
Socialist  New  York  Call  sees  in 
the  lifting  of  the  trade  blockade 
"a  step  toward  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Government." 

The  negotiations  between 
Gregory  Krassin,  representing 
the  Bolshevik  Government,  and 
Premier  Lloyd  George,  of  En- 
gland, looking  to  the  resumption 
of  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  is  believed  by  some 
to  have  hastened  the  Washington 
decision.  The  Department  is 
careful  to  state,  however,  that 
"  political  recognition,  present  or 
future,  ...  is  neither  granted 
nor  implied  by  this  action;  in- 
dividuals or  corporations  availing 
themselves  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  trade  with  Russia  will 
do  so  on  their  own  responsibility 
and  at  their  own  risk."  Thus 
"merchants  and  bankers  would 
have  to  trust  in  any  such  inter- 
national trade  ventures  a  'gov- 
ernment '  without  reputation,  as 
evinced  by  its  attitude  toward 

both  external  debts  and  internal  domestic  economy  it  has  almost 
hopelessly  wrecked,"  declares  the  Boston  News  Bureau.  Pass- 
ports, says  the  State  Department,  will  not  be  issued,  nor  will 
any  change  be  made  in  the  vise  regulations  now  in  force.  Nor 
will  the  Post-office  Department  accept  mail  to  or  from  Russia.. 
Furthermore,  we  are  told  by  the.  Department: 

"This  Government  does  not  feel  that  the  law-abiding  people 
in  Russia  should  be  deprived  of  any  assistance  which  can  be 
derived  from  such  trading  as  may  be  possible.  The  attitude 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  recognition  of  any  faction 
in  control  of  Soviet  Russia  has  not  changed.  This  Government 
is  not  willing  by  means  of  political  recognition  to  lend  positive 
assistance  to  a  faction  whose  disregard  of  the  principles  of 
democracy  is  evidenced  at  home  by  the  maintenance  of  a  minority 
despotism  and  abroad  by  an  insidious  campaign  of  propaganda 
to  subvert  popular  governmental  institutions  expressive  of  the 
will  of  the  majority." 

"The  State  Department  has  not  opened  trade  at  all,"  asserts 
the  New  York  Call,  and  The  Russian  Voice  (New  York)  declares 
that  "there  is  nothing  new  in  the  State  Department's  announce- 
ment; a. similar  communication  was  given  out  several  months 
ago.  The  Government  merely  issues  a  cautious,  indefinite  order, 
which  can  be  changed  at  will  in  one  direction  or  the  other." 
Another  Russian  publication  in  New  York,  The  Russian  Word, 
tells  us  that  "the  only  real  result  of  the  Government's  declara- 


tion will  be  that  a  few  American  firms  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  send  goods  to  the  ports  nearest  to  Soviet  Russia,  and  there 
transfer  them  for  shipment  into  central  Russia."  That  "the 
absence  of  Russian  flax,  Russian  calfskins,  and  Russian  wheat  is 
reflected  in  the  prices  of  linen,  shoes,  and  bread "  is  pointed 
out  by  former  Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  in  an  article  in 
Current  Affairs  (Boston),  and  as  for  Russia's  needs,  we  read 
in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  that — 


"Russia  needs  much  that  we  have  to  sell,  particularly  rail- 
road equipment,  machinery,  raw  materials,  etc.,  but  her  ability 
to  pay  for  them  in  cash  is  small  and  her  facilities  for  arranging 
secure  credit  are  stillj  smaller.  Furthermore,  internal  trans- 
portation is  very  bad.  Products  from  the  interior  for  export 
have  small  chance  of  reaching  ports.  Likewise  imports  destined 
for  the  interior  are  not  likely  to  reach  their  destination  readily, 

even  if  not  interfered  with  by 
the  authorities.  Private  enter- 
prise in  manufacturing  and  mer- 
chandising has  been  so  represt, 
if  not  extinguished,  that  produc- 
tion is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  No 
arrangements  can  be  made  for 
future  delivery.  Present  condi- 
tions may  be  entirely  overturned 
or  may  become  still  more  re- 
stricted. If  under  these  handi- 
caps, and  the  additional  one 
that  our  Government  has  no  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  no  mail  service  to  and 
from  Russia,  it  is  possible  for 
any  of  our  citizens  to  trade 
safely  and  profitably,  the  Gov- 
ernment opens  the  way  by  re- 
moving the  embargo.  This  step 
was  taken  to  follow  similar  action 
by  Great  Britain,  which  was 
probably  largely  inspired  by  a 
desire  to  secure  Russian  food  and 
raw  materials  and  to  prevent 
Germany  from  getting  control 
of  the  Russian  market." 


FEEDING-TIME. 

From  the  Manchester  (England)  Sunday  Chronicle. 


When  the  advisability  of  re- 
suming trade  relations  with  Rus- 
sia was  questioned  in  England, 
because  of  the  atrocities  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  Premier 
Lloyd  George,  according  to  a 
New  York  American  dispatch, 
replied:  "Russia  is  essential  to  Europe  and  to  the  world.  Has 
England  never  traded  with  countries  guilty  of  atrocities?  What 
about.  Turkey?  Were  there  any  atrocities  in  Russia  that  ex- 
ceeded in  horror  and  number  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
Turkey  against  the  Armenians?  Yet  English  trade  in  that  part 
of  the  world  was  very  substantial."  But  the  Buffalo  Commercial 
does  not  see  how  "Washington  can  let  America  enter  into  trade 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  .  .  .  without  making  itself  morally 
responsible  for  the  result."     Continues  this  paper: 

"By  taking  the  gold  that  is  poured  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Bolshevik  Government  of  Russia  through  the  murder  of  Russian 
subjects  and  the  pillage  of  private  homes,  banks,  and  stores,  we 
make  ourselves  little  better  than  accomplices  after  the  fact." 

"At  any  rate,  the  State  Department's  announcement  indi- 
cates that  we  have  a  policy;  up  to  this  time  we  seem  to  have  had 
no  policy  worthy  of  the  name,"  notes  the  Norfolk  Ledger  Dis- 
patch, and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  believes  it  will  "cut 
the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Soviet  rulers  and  negative 
their  claim  that  'it  is  the  embargo  of  the  Great  Powers'  that  has 
reduced  Russia  and  the  Russian  people  to  an  unspeakable 
misery."     And  in  the  Springfield  Republican  we  are  told  that— 

"In  some  quarters  the  view  seems  to  be  held  that  in  lifting 
the  embargo  our  State  Department  was  not,  in  fact,  seeking  to 
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promote  trade  with  Russia,  but  aimed  at  weakening  the  Soviet 
Government  by  taking  away  its  chief  excuse  for  economic 
failure;  the  restrictions  still  imposed,  it  is  hinted,  are  such  as  to 
make  permission  to  trade  largely  illusory.  It  is  impossible  to 
Stfee.pt  this  view,  because  Lloyd  George  is  working  not  for  sham 
trade,  but  for  real  trade,  and  America  will  want,  its  share." 

"We  Americans  have  lost  opportunities  of  trade  with  Russia 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  which  Great 
Britain,  by  an  earlier  resumption  of  trade,  has  seized  before  us," 
complains  the  New  York  .4  merican,  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  also  reminds  us  that  "Canada  is  taking  a  much  broader 
and  more  advanced  view  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  Cana- 
dian trade  in  Russia,"  and  that  "British  representatives  of 
commercial  houses  are  enjoying  the  facilities  of  free  communica- 
tion with  Russia  by  traveling  representatives,  by  mail  and  by 
wire,  altho  the  British  Government  has  not  yet  accorded  political 
recognition  to  the  Soviet  regime."  "Practically  every  port  in 
Europe  is  under  British  control,  either  politically  or  financially," 
significantly  adds  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record.  "First  on  the 
ground  with  money,  brains,  and  the  arms  to  back  them  up, 
the  golden  harvest  is  theirs  for  their  trouble." 

"Now  that  the  blockade  is  off,  will  some  man. of  ponderous 


intellect  arise  and  tell  what  argument  in  favor  of  trade  with 
Russia  did  not  exist  a  year  ago?"  suggests  the  St.  Louis  Star, 
which  then  goes  into  the  past,  present,  and  future  state  of  affairs, 
and  ventures  a  prediction: 

"The  practical  reason  for  lifting  the  blockade  is  simply  this: 
A  Russian-British  trade  agreement  was  being  consummated 
which  threatened  to  leave  America  out  in  the  cold.  Had 
Krassin  and  Lloyd  (leorge  gone  into  conference  a  year  earlier, 
the  American  blockade  would  have  been  lifted  a  year  earlier! 
There  was  no  American  initiative,  no  independent  judgment — 
just  a  following  of  Europe's  lead  against,  Kussia,  and  then 
back  again,  with  a  quick  jump  at  the  end. 

"The  Russian  Government,  it-  is  emphasized  at  Washington, 
is  not  to  be  recognized.  It  is  just  as  bad,  just  as  unrecog- 
nizable, as  ever.  What  will  eventually  bring  about  diplomatic 
relations  with  Russia?  The  overthrow  of  the  Lenine  regime, 
or  a  demonstrated  change  in  the  moral  fabric  of  the  Moscow 
Government?  Not  at  all.  The  emissaries  of  Lenine  will  be 
admitted  to  the  damask  table-sides  at  Washington  when  either 
of  two  circumstances  comes  to  pass:  When  Russia  agrees  to 
pay  the  French  bonds,  or  when  American  business  men  sell 
enough  goods  to  Russia,  on  credit,  to  need  diplomatic  help  in 
collecting  the  bills. 

"And  when  this  comes  to  pass,  people  will  ask,  as  they  do 
to-day  about  the  blockade:   Why  wasn't  it  done  years  earlier?" 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


-Winnipeg  Free 


The  civil  war  in  Ireland  isn't  exactly  that  kind  of  a  war. 
Press. 

What  has  become  of  the  peak  of  high  prices  that  was  to  be  reached  some 
months  ago? — Canton  News. 

The  city  takes  what  the  farmer  raises.  This  includes  the  farm  help  he 
raises. — Nashville  Tennessean. 

If  the  wets  were  right  about  whisky  they  wrould  be  dead  by  this  time 
for  the  want  of  it.* — Toledo  Blade. 

One  good  thing  about  political  speeches  talked  into  a  phonograph  is 
that  it  is  easy  to  change  the  record. — Boston  Globe. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  whiskers  of  Mr.  Hughes  are  moistened  with  tears 
shed  for  the  sufferings  of  Hi  Johnson. — Dallas  News. 

■If  Bryan  had  been  willing  to  fight  autocracy  as  he  fights  John  Barley- 
corn, he  might  still  be  in  the  Wilson  cabinet. — Canton  News. 

News  paper  is  to  be  made  out  of  alfalfa.  That  sounds  like  the  preface 
to  a  raise  in  the  price  of  "tobacco." — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

It  is  peculiar  that  Presidents  don't  do  better.  Heaven  knows  they  re- 
reiveplenty  of  advice  from  the  newspapers. — Atehison  Weekly  Globe. 

"Germany  is  Called  Down,"  says  a  head-line.     That  is  the  softest  thing 
Germany   has   been    called    in    many- 
years^ — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

What  untold  suffering  is  caused  by 
the  outrageous  price  of  silk  shirts  and 
cord  tires  1 — Newark  Star-Eagle. 

I.v  Italy  they  have  decided  to  seize 
all  the  profiteers'  money.  In  this 
country  the  profiteers  have  decided  to 
seize  all  of  ours.  —  Barber  County 
(Kansas)  Index. 

After  the  unsuccessful  candidacies 
have  skyrocketed,  it  becomes  the  part 
of  the  nominee  to  see  that  he  doesn't 
get  hit  by  any  of  the  descending  sticks. 
— Detroit  News. 

Infortunately  for  Los  Angeles, 
nothing  was  burned  during  the  earth- 
quake, so  the  residents  can  not  refer 
to  the  tremor  in  the  future  as  "Tho 
Fire." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Vice-President  Marshall  says  his 
idea  of  a  platform  is  one  that  can  be 
written  on  a  postal-card.  But  such  a 
platform  would  never  get  anywhere — 
eh,  Burleson? — Nashville  Tennessean. 

Mas.  Coolidob  says  she  lets  her 
husband  select  her  dresses.  So,  even 
if  he  should  be  elected,  his  mind  would 
not  be  entirely  idle  and  unoccupied 
during  the  next  four  years. — Nashville 
T'-nnessean. 

Conne<  tk  it  is  so  short  of  school- 
teachers that  prayers  are  being  offered 
for  an  increased  supply.  Increased 
salaries  would  doubtless  assist  in  secur- 
ing a  definite  answer  to  the  petitions.  BH-H! 
— Pittsburg  Gazette-Times.                                                                   — Alley   in   I  he 


In  Ireland  a  mixture  of  orange  and  green  makes  black  and  blue.— Green- 
ville (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  Democrats  should  remember  a  mixture  of  wet  and  dry  makes  mud; 
— Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Back  to  the  farm  movements  would  be  more  attractive  if  soil  didn't 
rime  with  toil. — Detroit  Journal. 

The  continued  rise  in  the  price  of  gasoline  may  yet  popularize  the  sole- 
leather  express.- — Louisville  Post. 

The  liquor  issue  may  be  dead,  as  the  drys  contend,  but  there  is  certainly 
a  lively  post-mortem  going  on. — Indianapolis  Star. 

The  difference  between  melon  and  lemon  is  in  the  arrangement  "of  the 
letters  or  the  books  of  the  company. —  Wiehita  Beacon. 

There  is  still  a  lot  of  room  for  improvement  in  a  world  where  people 
will  trade  Liberty  bonds  for  oil-well  stock. —  Wichita  Beacon. 

Tammany  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Colonel  Bryan  that  prohibition  should 
be  made  the  dominant  issue  in  the  campaign. —  Washington 'Star. 

Mr.  Burleson  went  to  San  Francisco  in  person.     He  wasn't  going  to 
take  the  chance" of  sending  his  message  by  mail. — Columbia  Record. 

Mr.   Gompers  declares  war    on  the   "treaty-killers."     It  would   help 

some   if  he   would  declare  war  on  the 
time-killers. — Columbia  Record. 

The  old  expression,  "Asleep  at  the 
switch,"  is  now  "Asleep  at  the  switch- 
board."— Newark  Star^Eagle. 

When  a  politician  says  the  country 
is  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  he  means  it 
is  going  to  nun  him  if  he  doesn't  get  "to 
the  feed-rack. —  Wichita  Beacon. 

An  Englishman  says  Americans 
speak  better  English  than  the  English. 
Of  course.  The  English  can  not  get 
rid  of  their  foreign  accent.— Pittsburg 
Gazette-  Times. 

With  high-power  gasoline  at  forty- 
cents  a  gallon,  we  are  thinking  of  call- 
ing it  petrol  and  getting  a  little  social 
position  out  of  it  anyway. — Colum- 
bus Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  Cape  Town  (South  Africa)  Times 
remarks  that  our  prohibition  law, 
"after  a  year  of  attempted  rigid  en- 
forcement, has  proved  a  joke."  On 
whom? — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

The  President  of  France  fell  out  of 
a  train  while  trying  to  open  one  of  the 
windows.  We  now  know  what  be- 
came of  the  American  railroad  equip- 
ment wo  have  been  exporting.—  Manila 
Bulletin. 

Even  the  Republicans  did  no<  real- 
ize that  Barding  was  ;t  oompoeiti 
George  Washington,  Alexander  Hamll 

ton.  Abraham  Lincoln,  William  McKin- 
li\v.  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  until  aft.  r 

snoot'  hl,  „;|S  nominated,     Greenville   (S;  C.) 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  Piedmont. 
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THE   FRANCO-GERMAN   WAR   FOR   COAL 


(( 


T] 
: 


HE  QUESTION  OF  COAL  is  a  question  of  life  or 
death  to  the  Germans,  and  remains  the  basis  for  all 
other  plans,"  said  Dr.  Walter  Simons,  Germany's 
Foreign  Minister,  at  the  Spa  conference  between  the  Allies  and 
the  Germans.     The  implied  argument  from  the  German  stand- 


A   QUANDARY. 

France — "  What  can  I  do?     If  I.destroy  him  he  will  never  pay  me. 
and  if  I  let  him  live  he  will  finally  destroy  me." 

—  Wiener  Caricaturen  (Vienna). 

« 

point  is  that  if  Germany  must  give  up  the  coal  demanded  by 
the  Allies  she  can  not  pay  indemnities.  Speaking  for  the  Allies, 
the  French  Premier  Millerand  replied  that  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  modifying  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  on  the  subject  of  coal, 
and  that  it  must  be  executed.  But  Germany,  "saying  she  would 
ne'er  consent,  consented"  when  the  Allies  threatened  military 
occupation  of  the  Ruhr  district,  and  agreed  to  the  delivery  of 
two  million  tons  Of  coal  monthly  under  the  following  conditions : 

"First.  The  German  Government  to  have  the  distribution  of 
the  Silesian  coal,  or  be  allotted  1,500,000  tons  monthly  for  north- 
ern Germany,  instead  of  the  present  allotment  of  1,200,000  tons. 

"Secondly.  A  mixed  commission  to  be  sent  to  Essen  to 
examine  food  and  housing  conditions. 

"Thirdly.  The  Allies  are  asked  to  advance  money  or  provide 
credit  for  importing  additional  food  for  the  entire  German 
population." 

The  contention  of  the  Allies  is  that  as' German  coal-production 
amounts  to  120,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  their  demand  is 
not  excessive,  and  Spa  dispatches  relate  further  that  the  Allies 
report  coal  conditions  in  France  and  Italy  as  worse  than  those 
in  Germany.  This  is  due  in  considerable  part,  it  is  affirmed,  to 
the  destruction  of  coal-mines  by  the  German  armies.  For  this 
destruction  Germany  must  bear  the  consequences  because  the 
Allies  do  not  admit  that  it  was  a  military  necessity.  A  fair  gage 
of  French  press  opinion  on  the  German  stand  is  indicated  in  this 
remark  of  "Pertinax,"  the  political  editor  of  the  Echo  de  Paris: 

"The  German  acceptance  is  not  surrounded  with  too  many 
reservations  and  counter-demands  and  is  being  seriously  con- 
sidered. The  problem  which  confronts  the  Allied  ministers 
is  this:  What  guaranties  shall  the  Allies  require  that  Germany 
will  carry  out  her  engagements:    shall  plans  formed  yesterday 


disappear    altogether,    or    shall    they    remain    suspended    over 
Germany's  head  like  the  sword  of  Damocles?" 

The  semiofficial  Paris  Temps  says  that  it  was  expected  that 
there  would  be  presented  at  Spa  a  performance  entitled  "The 
Execution  of  the  Treaty,"  but  the  actual  production  seems  to  be 
a  very  different  sort  of  play  whose  name  can  only  be  "Revision 
of  the  Treaty."  The  Temps  attributes  the  change  to  the  fact 
that  the  power  in  Germany  is  now  really  in  the  hands  of  reaction- 
ary Germans  of  the  class  of  von  Seecht  and  Stinnes,  to  whom 
Bismarck's  motto,  "Blood  and  Iron,"  is  far  more  real  than  all 
the  palaver  of  the  Allied  diplomats  and  the  German  Foreign 
■  Minister  Simons.  The  reactionary  Germans  allow  Simons  to 
carry  on  because  he  has  his  uses.  Any  concessions  he  can  win 
are  so  much  to  Germany's  advantage,  and  the  Temps  adds: 

"In  the  last  resort  sabers  have  always  cut  papers  to  pieces. 
.  .  .  Everything  depends  on  our  authority  over  Germany.  That 
authority  we  can  only  exercise  if  we  are  strong." 

A  statement  of  Germany's  coal  situation  from  the  German 
standpoint  was  made  at  Spa  by  Mr.  Hugo  Stinnes,  the  German 
coal  operator,  multimillionaire,  great  newspaper  proprietor,  some- 
times described  as  the  "  boss  of  the  German  Government "  : 

"I  recognize  that  Germany  may  fear  to  precipitate  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr,  which  would  result  were  the  Allied  demands  not 
complied  with.  I  think  that  if  black  troops  as  the  instrument  of 
public  authority  are  used,  the  feeling,  of  every  white  man  will 
recoil  and  the  Allies  will  get  no  coal.  Immigration  of  workmen 
into  the  Ruhr  would  suffer  and  the  building  of  dwellings  to  house 
them  would  stop  for  want  of  materials. 

"If  the  Allies  insist  upon  their  demands  the  European  coal 


INNOCENCE! 

— Daily  Express  (Londoo). 

situation,  which  otherwise  might  be  solved  within  three  years, 
will  become  permanently  disorganized,  and  Europe  will  be  per- 
manently exhausted. 

"Future  complications  due  to  the  military  decision  yesterday 
may  be  expected.     Riots  and  revolutions  may  occur,  and  the 
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Allies  would  suffer  as  well  as  even-body  else.  The  German  coal- 
owneis  have  disoust  a  reasonable  solution.  In  view  of  what  they 
are  doing,  and  right  being  on  their  side,  we  can  not  accept  and 
work  under  the  Allied  decision." 

The  Allied  coal  policy  made  a  painful  impression  in  Germany, 
we  learn  from  Berlin  dispatches,  and  an  indication  of  this  feeling 
is  the  resentment  of  the  Berlin  Vor warts  at  the  proposal  that  an 
inter-AUied  coal  commission  allot  Germany's  coal.  This  organ 
of  the  Social  Democratic  party  calls  such  an  arrangement  "coal 
slavery,"  and  says  that  if  the  claims  of  France  take  precedence, 
Germany  will  not  have  enough  coal  to[maintain  national  economic 
efficiency,  and  The  result  must  be  progressive  impoverishment. 
"Of  what  use  are  the  labor-protection  paragraphs  of  the  Treaty 
and  the  International  Labor  Office,"  it  asks,  "if  they,  like  the 
League  of  Nations,  permit  the  brutal  militaristic,  capitalistic 
character  of  the  Entente  policy?"  A  former  defender  of  the 
Entente,  whenever  it  felt  bold  enough  to  defend  it,  is  the  inde- 
pendent Socialist  Freiheit,  which  laments  that  "only  now  does 
Germany  begin  to  feel  what  it  means  to  pass  under  the  rod  of 
imperialistic  victors. ' '  Neither  France  nor  Germany  will  profit 
by  a  regime  of  force,  because  Germany  is  "unable  to  maintain 
heavy  industrial  production  without  coal,"  and  this  daily  appeals 
to  the  working  classes  of  France  and  England  to  frustrate  the 
"imperialistic  policy"  of  their  Governments. 

Allied  editors  whose  memories  are  not  too  short  to  recall 
the  fairness  and  mercy,  not  to  say  courtesy,  with  which  Germany 
acted  in  France  and  Belgium  about  everything  from  coal  to 
women  and  children,  are  not  much  moved  by  the  canting  grief 
of  German  wails  over  the  coal  situation.  The  best  reply  to 
them,  they  tell  us,  was  made  by  Premier  Millerand  to  the  German 
delegates  at  Spa  when  the  coal  question  was  under  discussion. 
Spa  dispatches  relate  that — 

"Premier  Millerand  stated  that  Germany  had  to  deliver  39,- 
000,000  tons  annually,  of  which  25,000,000  were  allotted  to 
France,  8,000,000  to  Belgium,  and  6,000,000  to  Italy. 

"The  Reparations  Commission,  he  said,  had  reduced  this  to 
21,000,000  tons.  Germany  had  delivered  only  1,100,000  tons 
in  May,  half  of  her  proper  quota.  On  June  15  the  Germans  gave 
orders  to  reduce  the  amount  to  France  by  10,000  tons  daily. 
Yet  Germany's  coal  position  was  actually  better  than  that  of 
France.  He  said  Germany  was  getting  79  per  cent,  of  her  re- 
quirements and  France  only  59  per  cent.  If  Germany  should 
make  full  deliveries  she  would  still  have  67  per  cent.  left. 

"Mr.  Millerand  reminded  the  Germans  that  the  French  shortage 
was  due  to  the  deliberate  destruction  of  French  mines,  without 
military  purpose.  The  Germans,  he  said,  must  realize  that  they 
had  to  make  deliveries.  While  they  had  been  defaulting  on  their 
obligations  to  the  Allies,  he  said,  they  had  been  selling  abroad. 
They  had  sold  35,000  tons  to  Switzerland  and  had  contracted  to 
sell  Holland  80,000  tons  monthly." 

Another  bitter  pill  prescribed  for  Germany  by  the  Allied  phy- 
sicians at  Spa  was  the  ultimatum  on  the  acceptance  of  a  new 
disarmament  plan  under  penalty  of  an  invasion  of  Germany  by 
Allied  troops.  Under  the  new  plan  the  German  Army  will  be 
reduced  to  150,000  men  by  October  1,  and  by  January  1,  1921,  to 
100,000,  the  maximum  permanent  force  permitted  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  On  this  matter  the  Berlin  Deutsche 
Zeitung  remarks — 

"The  Treaty  of  Versailles  has  been  broken  because  the  Ger- 
man delegates  signed  unkeepable  promises.  The  Fehrenbach 
Government  is  simply  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  which  it 
signed  giving  the  enemy  league  their  long-desired  opportunity  to 
occupy  the  Ruhr  district." 

But  the  Independent  Socialist  Freiheit,  viewing  the  matter 
very  differently,  observes: 

"The  Spa  decision  must  be  carried  out  without  subterfuge. 
If  the  Government  acts  energetically  and  takes  the  necessary 
stops  for  disarmament  the  working  class  will  back  the;  Govern- 
ment, but  if  the  Government  listens  to  the  militaristic  party  and 
its  cries  for  revenge  it  may  expect  the  bitterest  of  proletariat 
fights." 


CHINA,   FREEST   OF  THE   FREE 

IN  CHINA  LIBERTY,  seen  by  a  writer  in  The  Central 
China  Post,  is  "a  perfect  weed;  it  springs  up  luxuriantly 
by  every  roadside  and  flourishes  in  every  field,  under- 
standing thereby  the  liberty  granted  to  every  man  to  do  pretty 
much  whatever  he  pleases."  To  enter  America  or  Britain,  ono 
must  be  armed  with  passports  and  undergo  various  examinations, 
but  recently  a  group  of  Persian  refugees  suddenly  appeared  in 
Central  China  and  as  suddenly  departed.  "They  were  a  ragged 
lot,  unsanitary  and  verminous.  What  brought  them  here  was 
not  clearly  ascertained.     They  said  they  were  going  back  to 


THE    GERMAN    ROSE. 
But  there  is  not  so  much  honey  in  it  as  enemy  insects  are  trying  to 
get  out  of  it.  —Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

Persia,  and  the  route  they  had  adopted  will  take  them  round 
by  the  south  pole.  Where  else  but  in  China  would  be  found 
liberty  enough  to  allow  such  a  gang  to  roam  about  the  country 
at  their  leisure?"  Liberty  of  the  press  is  said  to  include  black- 
mail without  redress.  Out  in  the  country  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  the  public  road  obstructed  by  a  house  built  on  top  of  it  or 
dug  up  altogether  by  an  intensive  farmer.  Beggars  by  the 
hundreds  have  the  liberty  of  the  native  streets — they  may 
camp  at  the  door  of  a  hard-hearted  merchant  and  prevent  him 
from  doing  business  until  he  comes  to  a  benevolent  frame  of 
mind  or  take  possession  of  public  buildings,  temples,  and  gilds 
for  happy  homes  when  the  weather  is  bad.     Again — 

"When  a  man  dies  who  has  no  near  relations  the  party  who  is 
burdened  with  the  corpse  has  the  liberty  of  putting  it  in  a  box 
and  depositing  it  by  the  roadside,  where  it  remains  till  the  box 
falls  to  pieces  unless  some  benevolent  persons  take  upon  them- 
selves the  burden  of  having  it  buried.  When  a  man  falls  sick  of 
smallpox,  typhus,  or  other  infectious  disease,  the  neighbors 
have  the  liberty  of  crowding  his  sick-room  at  all  hours  of  tho 
night  or  day,  and  tako  full  advantage  of  it.  That  epidemics 
ever  cease  raging  among  the  Chinese  is  a  problem  which  medical 
men  can  not  explain,  and  the  fact  that  these  only  prevail  occa- 
sionally seems  to  give  the  lie  to  the  prevailing  theories  of  how 
disease  is  propagated." 

All  in  all,  this  writer  is  moved  to  proclaim  that  China  is  tho 
freest  of  the  free  countries,  liberty  not  being  confined  to  tho 
wealthy  or  official  classes,  but  extending  to  tho  poorest  and 
most  insignificant.  It  is  true,  he  writes,  that  "it  would  be 
bettor  for  (lie  Chinese  if  somo  of  these  liberties  were  restricted, 
but  this  is  their  country  and  they  have  the  right  to  arrange 
their  own  affairs.  'As  for  me,'  said  Patrick  Henry,  'give  me 
liberty  or  givo  me  death.'  Tho  Chinese  go  ono  better,  for  they 
contrivo  in  many  cases  to  securo  both." 
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POLAND'S  "FATEFUL  HOUR" 

PRESIDENT  PILSUDSKI'S  PROCLAMATION  to  the 
Polish  Army  that  the  "decisive  moment  has  arrived  in 
which  Poland's  fate  is  to  be  decided"  was  evoked  by  the 
smashing  concentrated  Bolshevik  drive  on  the  Polish  lines 
which  Warsaw  dispatches  tell  us  is  "sweeping  the  Polish  armies 
back  on  a  four-hundred-mile  front  from  Courland  to  the  Rou- 
manian frontier."  The  Poles  are  described  as  withdrawing 
before  the  northwesterly  drive  of  General  Burdenny's  cavalry, 
in  some  places  reaching  the  old  Russo-German  fighting-line. 
Coineidentally,  the  Allies  made  proposals  to  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  for  an  immediate  armistice  on  equitable  terms 
between  Poland  and  Russia,  we  learn  from  London  dispatches, 
and  it  is  reported  from  Spa  that  the  Polish  delegation  at  the 


WHOSE    HAND    IS   BEHIND    POLAND? 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  admitted  that  the  arms  are  British. 

— The  Star  (London). 

conference  felt  they  would  be  obliged  to  accept  the  Allied  proposal 
altho  they  were  much  dissatisfied  with  its  terms.  At  Warsaw 
Mr.  Joffe,  Soviet  representative  in  the  peace  negotiations  with 
Lithuania,  is  reported  as  saying  that  a  satisfactory  peace  could 
be  signed  only  in  Warsaw,  and  he  added  of  the  Poles  that — 

"While  Socialists  desire  peace,  it  is  hardly  possible  their 
terms  at  the  present  stage  of  the  war  would  be  acceptable. 
Polish  Socialists  have  always  stood  for  the  historical  boundaries 
of  that  country  based  on  the  status  of  1772,  while  the  National 
Democrats  have  favored  a  less  imperialistic  policy. 

"Russia  does  not  desire  annexation  of  Polish  territory,  but 
at  the  same  time  admits  of  no  historical  or  strategic  pretensions 
in  negotiations  with  neighboring  states.  An  essential  condition 
to  any  peace  must  be  the  territorial  integrity  of  White  Russia, 
which  occupies  the  same  position  as  the  Ukraine  and  will  be 
accorded  the  right  of  autonomy  if  it  is  demanded  by  a  majority  of 
the  population.     Identical  conditions  apply  to  the  Ruthenians." 

The  Polish  setback  which  follows  the  triumphant  Polish 
advance  into  the  Ukraine  and  the  capture  of  Kief  reminds 
some  grim  critics  of  the  old  saying  that  "no  commander  ever 
rejoiced  for  long  over  a  victory  gained  in  Russia."  The  dream 
that  a  buffer  state  could  be  erected  between  Poland  and  Russia 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  exists  among  the  Ukrai- 
nians a  desire  to  form  an  independent  nation,  writes  a  War- 
saw correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Post,  who  relates 
further  that — 


"Neither  in  Zitomierz  nor  in  Kief,  both  of  which  towns  I  entered 
with  the  Polish  Army,  was  I  able  to  find  any  responsible  Ukrainian 
authorities.  There  were  some  among  the  population  who 
declared  themselves  Ukrainians,  but  I  was  unable  to  discover  a 
single  man  who  appeared  ready  and  willing  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  helping  to  form  a  government.  On  the  contrary, 
all  the  leading  inhabitants  with  whom  I  conversed  declared  that 
it  would  take  a  very  long  time  to  develop  a  basis  on  which  any 
independent  form  of  government  could  be  erected.  I  am 
aware  that  the  diplomatic  observers  who  accompanied  the 
Polish  troops  were  much  struck  by  the  enthusiastic  greetings 
which  the  latter  received  at  the  hands  of  the  populace.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  while  the  Ukrainians  welcomed  the  Poles 
as  their  deliverers  from  Bolshevik  rule,  they^vere  not  at  all 
anxious,  having  been  freed  from  the  'Reds,'  to  assume  control 
themselves.  Now  that  the  Polish  Army  is  moving  back  it  is  a 
fair  assumption  that  the  Ukrainian  flame  will  flicker  out  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  country." 

But  if  the  Ukrainians  showed  tepidity  of  temperament  to 
the  Poles  coming  as  deliverers,  it  was  quite  different  with  the 
Soviet  Russians.  The  capture  of  Kief  elicited  from  them  the 
battle-cry  of  "Death  to  the  Pany!"  (Polish  landlords),  and  the 
organ  of  the  Petrograd  Council  of  Workers  and  Red  Army 
Delegates,  Krasnaya  Gazeta,  shrilled: 

"Kief  will  cost  the  Polish  Pany  dear!  .  .  .  The  Pany  have 
disturbed  our  peace.  They  will  not  leave  us  to  labor  in  peace. 
They  prevent  us  from  bringing  order  into  our  affairs.  They 
want  war.  Then  let  it  be  war!  Henceforth  our  watchword 
will  be  'Death  to  the  Pany!'" 

This  newspaper  welcomed  General  Brussiloff's  offer  to  com- 
mand the  "Red"  forces,  because  his  entry  into  the  Soviet  ranks 
shows  "that  in  expecting  support  and  help  from  all  decent 
citizens  devoted  to  the  people,  the  workers  and  peasant  govern- 
ment was  right."  In  a  letter  to  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
General  Brussiloff  declares  that  while  the  Czarist  Government 
was  wrong  in  subjecting  the  Polish  nation  to  its  rule,  it  would 
be  just  as  wrong  to  allow  Poland  to  take  Russian  territory  by 
force  of  arms.  That  this  was  its  intention,  he  avers,  is  apparent 
from  the  repeated  claims  of  Poland  for  the  frontiers  of  1772. 
In  the  Soviet  newspaper  Pravda  appears  an  article  by  Trotzky, 
in  which  he  says: 

"Polish  landowners  in  their  time  possest  large  estates  in  the 
Ukraine,  White  Russia,  and  Lithuania.  But  their  number  has 
always  been  limited,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
government  of  Vilna,  the  Poles  amounted  to  only  10  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  in  Podolia  to  2  per  cent.,  and  in  Kief  to  li>io 
per  cent.     Polish  land  magnates  want  to  get  back  estates  they 

formerly  owned  in  these  sections Pilsudski's  Government 

is  doing  the  rough  work  for  the  land  barons  and  straining  itself 
to  incite  the  Polish  Legionaries,  who  are  mostly  Polish  peasants, 
into  occupying  as  much  territory  as  they  can.  Simultaneously 
the  Polish  landlords  are  trying  to  scare  the  Polish  proletariat 
into  inaction." 

In  vigorous  defense  of  Poland's  war-aims,  however,  the  Warsaw 
Kurjer  Poranny  disclaims  all  aims  of  conquest  on  the  part  of 
Poland,  and  declares  that  she  desires  only  to  live  in  peaceful 
relations  with  Russia.  As  the  condition  for  such  relationship 
there — 

"must  be  the  recognition  by  the  Soviet  authorities,  and  by  the 
Russian  nation,  that  the  lands  seized  by  the  crimes  of  Catherine 
the  Great  are  to  be  freed  from  a  Russian  rule  imposed  upon  them 
by  violence,  and  that  the  population  of  these  lands  must  be 
accorded  full  freedom  to  decide  their  fate  without  any  pressure 
from  outside.  In  this  demand  there  is  nothing  which  would  run 
counter  to  the  principles  or  ideals  of  the  European  proletariat 
generally,  and  of  the  Russian  proletariat  particularly.  .  .  . 
Poland  does  not  wish  to  occupy  the  place  of  old  Russia  in  the 
European  constellation,  nor  does  she  think  of  extending  her 
frontiers  beyond  those  territories  whose  inhabitants  desire 
voluntarily  to  unite  with  Poland  either  organically  or  by  federal 
union.  She  does  not  intend  to  hinder  those  populations  which 
would  prefer  a  similar  union  with  Russia  in  the  realization  of 
this  desire.  The  aim  of  the  Polish  war  is  the  granting  of  freedom 
to  decide  their  future  destiny  to  all  the  territories  which  belonged 
to  the  Republic  before  the  first  partition." 
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AS   EUROPE   SEES   COX 

EUROPE'S  INTEREST  in  the  selection  of  a  Presidential 
candidate  by  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago 
is  equally  keen  over  the  choice  of  the  Democrats  at  San 
Francisco.  But  British  and  French  editors  very  naturally 
focus  their  attention  on  what  the  election  of  one  of  these  candi- 
dates may  mean  for  America's  future  relations  with  Europe 
rather  than  what  it  may  mean  for  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
London  Times  declares  that  the  affairs  of  Europe,  especially  of 
Great  Britain,  will  be  much  discust  during  the  campaign,  and 
thinks  it  would  be  "wise  frankly  to  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is 
strange  if  the  progress  of  European  affairs  since  the  armistice 
should  have  induced  in  American  minds  a  feeling  of  bewilder- 
ment bordering  on  alarm."  But  the  London  Morning  Post 
notes  with  an  air  of  reassurance  that  "there  is  nothing  in  the 
declared  policy  of  either  Mr.  Cox  or  Mr.  Harding  to  disturb  the 
most  cordial  relations  between  the  two  countries,"  and  expresses 
satisfaction  that  "political  dealings  with  the  Irish  question  in 
the  United  States  have  not  affected  our  natural  friendship,  and 
there  is  now  good  hope  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  so."  This 
Tory  organ  adds: 

"Americans  themselves  openly  remark  that  the  Irish  question 
is  used  merely  as  an  election  cry,  thereby  implying  that  the 
people  of  this  country  need  not  take  things  very  seriously.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  American  politicians  do  nob  scruple 
to  serve  their  own  ends  by  resorting  to  an  expedient  which  they 
know  is  offensive  to  the  English  nation,  and  which,  as  they  also 
know,  is  clean  contrary  to  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  principle  of  that  policy  is  to  refrain  from  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Europe,  and  we  may  add  that 
among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  the  same  principle  is  ob- 
served in  respect  of  affairs  occurring  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
given  nation.  Nor  would  the  most  reckless  among  British 
politicians  even  consider  the  possibility  of  gaining  votes  by  in- 
serting in  his  election  address  a  reference  to  a  matter  of  purely 
American  concern." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  considers  the  Irish  vote  "a  potent 
factor  in  American  electioneering,"  and  goes  on  to  say  that — 

"We  must  make  every  allowance  for  those  who  are  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  courting  it.  That  circumstance,  with  the 
activity  of  hyphenated  and  other  Germans,  may  account  for  the 
virulent  attacks  upon  this  country  which  have  been  plentiful 
enough  in  some  quarters.  There  are  certain  groups  in  the  United 
States  who  make  twisting  the  lion's  tail  their  favorite  amuse- 
ment, and  would  be  deeply  disappointed  with  a  Presidential 
election  if  abundant  opportunities  for  this  pastime  were  denied 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  conventions  of  American  party  politics 
which  we  migat  wish  removed,  but  which,  like  many  other  con- 
ventions, has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  original  meaning  for  most  of 
those  who  would  yield  to  it. 

"More  serious,  tho  again  much  less  serious  than  it  looks,  is 
that  carping  and  grudging  criticism  which  some  writers  and 
speakers  in  each  country  bestow  upon  the  people  and  politics  of 
the  other.  This  tone  is  much  more  noticeable  in  America  than 
it  is  here,  tho  it  can  not  be  said  that  we  are  entirely  guiltless." 

This  undesirable  practise  is  not  really  quite  so  disastrous  as  it 
seems  to  some  observers  of  nervous  temperament,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  daily,  which  proceeds: 

"We  all  want  Englishmen  and  Americans  to  be  animated  by 
the  most  friendly  feelings  toward  one  another,  but  genuine 
friendship  ought  to  be  sound  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  few 
hard  words  and  occasional  divergence  of  opinion.  It  is  only  with 
strangers  that  you  must  be  invariably  formal  and  polite.  Friends 
and  kinsfolk  can  afford  to  be  less  reserved." 

Turning  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  campaign  issue,  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle  (Lloyd  George  Liberal)  contrasts  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  planks  on  the  League  and  says  that 
President  Wilson  "seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  realize  his  hope 
of  making  the  League  the  dominating  issue  in  the  election." 
Again  the  London  Daily  News  (Liberal)  thinks  the  fact  of  most 
interest  "to  the  outside  world  is  that  the  Democratic  campaign 
stands  at  present  for  the  League  of  Nations"  and  the  London 


Morning  Post  (Tory)  says  that  "if  Cox  is  elected  and  can  sway 
a  Senate  whose  majority  is  opposed  to  his  policies,  then  pre- 
sumably America  will  join  the  League  of  Nations,"  and  "  the  other 
members  will  be  delighted  to  welcome  the  American,  repre- 
sentatives."    The  London  Daily  Express  (Liberal)  remarks: 

"Cox  is  an  interesting  figure  and  a  strong  man,  but  he  leads 
a  weak  party  against  Harding,  who  is  largely  an  unknown 
quantity,  but  leads  a  strong  party.  On  'form,'  the  Democrats 
have  no  more  than  a  ghost  of  a  chance.  By  all  signs,  the 
Republicans  should  have  a  smashing  victory 

"The  minds  of  true  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  what- 
ever their  politics,  are  fully  seized  of  the  vital  importance  of 
Anglo-American  friendship.  Democrat  or  Republican,  Cox  or 
Harding,  that  is  a  plank  common  to  all  our  platforms." 

In  Paris  certain  editors  maintain  that  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Cox  will  tend  to  reduce  the  importance  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  election  issue. 
They  see  in  the  contest  of  the  two  Ohioans,  we  are  told,  a  straight 
fight  between  two  great  parties  in  which  more  attention  will  be 
given  to  home  than  to  foreign  politics.  Except  in  the  anti- 
Wilson  organs  there  is  said  to  be  careful  abstention  from  any 
partizan  expression  of  opinion.  The  Paris  Petit  Parisien.  takes 
cognizance  of  Governor  Cox's  speeches  on  the  Treaty  and  the 
League,  from  which  it  deduces  with  satisfaction  that  he  "favors 
a  treaty  to  conclude  peace  and  a  League  to  maintain  it."  The 
Paris  Midi  thinks  that  "what  is  perhaps  best„inrthe  choice  of 
Governor  Cox  is  that  he  is  eager,  like  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men, in  and  out  of  polities,  to  hasten  the  coming  of  peace," 
while  the  Echo  de  Paris  expresses,  the  belief  that  whichever  candi- 
date is  elected  there  will  not  be  a  great  difference  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  More  downright  is  the  Paris  Journal 
des  Debals,  which  avers  that  whatever  happens  America  will  re- 
take her  place  in  the  union  of  civilized  peoples,  and  continues: 

"For  the  moment  she  is  entirely  occupied  with  party  politics. 
But  in  a  few  months,  when  she  will  have  chosen  her  President, 
she  will  begin  to  interest  herself  in  world  affairs.  At  the  present 
stage  of  civilization  the  isolation  of  so  great  a  nation  is  impossible, 
at  least  for  any  length  of  time.  We  ardently  desire  the  return 
of  the  great  transatlantic  Republic. 

"Meanwhile,  do  not  let  us  lose  sight  of  the  forest  among  the 
trees.  Whoever  may  be  the  new  occupant  of  the  White  House, 
the  United  States  will,  as  soon  as  he  is  elected,  cease  to  be  entirely 
occupied  with  internal  politics.  For  the  rest  of  the  world  that  will 
be  of  immense  importance,  and  it  is  only  regrettable  that  there 
are  still  some  months  to  wait." 

In  Berlin  hatred  of  President  Wilson  prompts  some  editors 
in  their  opinions  on  the  Democratic  candidate,  for,  as  the  Tdg- 
liche  Rundschau  says,  the  Democratic  Convention  was  "abso- 
lutely under  the  influence  of  President  Wilson,"  and  it  adds: 

"The  President,  the  all-mighty  ruler  of  the  Democratic  party, 
permitted  himself,  with  real  Wilson-like  hypocrisy,  to  pretend 
to  abstain  from  exercising  any  influence  on  the  convention. 
But  the  fact  that  Wilson  distributed  a  new  photograph  of 
himself,  seeking  to  show  that  he  had  regained  his  full  vitality 
and  energy,  and  that  he  gave  a  long  interview  to  the  New  York 
World,  proves  that  he  had  a  lurking  idea  of  having  himself 
reelected  for  the  third  term.  Cox  is  nothing  but  Wilson's 
obedient  servant.  It  is  interesting  that  a  Roosevelt  was  nomi- 
nated as  second  to  Cox,  because  the  Democrats  hope  Roose- 
velt's name  may  catch  Republican  and  independent  votes.  This 
shows  that  the  Democrats  have  none  too  great  confidence  in 
Cox.  The  Socialistic  element  is  growing  strong  in  America  and 
promises  surprizes  at  the  November  elections,  alt  ho  American 
Socialism  is  not  comparable  to  ours,  because  American  laborers 
are  much  too  conservative." 

This  daily  adds  that  if  the  election  happened  to-day,  Harding 
would  be  chosen,  because  of  the  great  opposition  of  the  American 
people  to  Wilson's  autocracy,  and  of  the  American  wish  not  to 
mix  in  world  transactions.  But  there  are  still  four  months  to  go, 
and  "it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  may  happen  in  America 
in  that  interval." 
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UNCLE   SAM  AS   A  HUNTER 


UNCLE  SAM  kills  wild  game,  not  with  sporting  intent, 
but  to  destroy  pests  injurious  to  the  farmer.  He  is 
not  averse,  to  be  sure,  to  selling  the  flesh  or  the  fur  of 
the  creatures  he  kills  when  it  has  value,  and  he  takes  in  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  such  sales.  But 
his  primary  object  is  to  benefit 
agriculture,  and  this  he  does  to 
the  amount  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  yearly,  we  are  told  by 
C.  C.  Martin,  who  writes  on 
"Making  the  United  States 
Safe  for  Farming,"  in  Export 
American  Industries  (New 
York,  July).  The  many-sided 
business  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey, Mr.  Martin  tells  us,  is  to 
fight  the  furred  and  feathered 
enemies  and  to  conserve  the 
furred  and  feathered  friends  of 
the  country  in  general  and 
the  farmer  in  particular.  He 
continues : 

"It  studies  the  food  habits 
of  wild  animals  to  find  out 
which  are  enemies  and  which 
friends,  and  investigates  ways 
and  means  of  destroying  the 
former  and  protecting  the  lat- 
ter; it  wages  war  against  pred- 
atory animals  and  injurious 
rodents ;  it  experiments  in  fur- 
farming,  in  order  to  determine 
the  most  productive  methods  of 
rearing  fur-bearing  animals  in 
captivity;  it  takes  a  rough 
'  census '  of  the  bird  population 
to  estimate  how  many  there  are 
of  different  species  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country, 
and  studies  their  conduct  to 
see  if  they  are  'hostile,'  'friend- 
ly,' or  'neutral'  to  farm  crops; 
and  while  its  right  hand  is  turning  out  all  these  investigations 
and  campaigns,  its  left  is  attending  to  numerous  routine  duties, 
such  as  the  administering  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  game, 
regulating  the  importation  of  canaries,  parrots,  and  other  bird 
immigrants,  and  supervising  the  seventy-four  Federal  mammal 
and  bird  reservations. 

"Each  of  these  activities  has  a  story  of  its  own,  and  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  these  stories  is  about  the  two  animal 
wars  that  the  Bureau  is  constantly  and  vigorously  waging: 
the  war  against  predatory  beasts  and  the  war  against  rodents. 
The  importance  of  these  wars  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
recent  figures  concerning  the  loss  of  agricultural  products 
through  the  ravages  of  wild  animals  in  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  live  stock  and  wool  destroyed  by  predatory  animals  is 
estimated  at  about  $20,000,000,  the  value  of  farm  crops  and 
forage  consumed  by  rodents  at  $300,000,000,  and  the  household 
loss  through  rats  and  mice  at  $200,000,000,  making  a  total  bill 
for  damages  of  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  per  year  to  be 
charged  up  to  wild  and  slightly  less  wild  beasts. 

"Farmers  have  always  suffered  more  or  less  patiently  under 
these  afflictions,  and  until  recently  there  was  almost  no  organized 
effort  to  combat  them.  Uncle  Sam  himself  played  little  more 
than  the  part  of  a  sympathetic  onlooker,  until  the  Great  War 
broke  out,  and  every  pound  of  meat  and  every  potato  became  a 
matter  of  world-wide  importance.  Then  he  seized  his  gun  and 
went  after  these  insidious  enemies  of  the  food  supply. 


Courtesy  of  "  Export  American  Industries,"  New  York. 

ONE  MONTH'S  BAG  BY  A  GOVERNMENT  HUNTER. 

The  predatory  animals  in  this  catch  include  eighty-five  coyotes,  two 

bobcats,  and  other  small  but  dangerous  animals.     The  hunter  uses 

about  two  hundred    traps  set  at  strategic  intervals   and  also  six 

horses,  to  operate  on  a  line  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  long. 


"To-day  the  Biological  Survey  has  between  four  hundred  and 
five  hundred  paid  hunters  whose  sole  duty  is  to  hunt  and  trap 
wild  animals,  and  last  year  these  professional  Nimrods  made  a 
'catch'  of  about  thirty-two  thousand  skins  and  scalps,  divided 
among  the  various  animal  tribes  as  follows:  Wolves,  584;  coy- 
otes,   27,100;    mountain-lions,   149;    bobcats,    4,123;    Canada 

lynxes,  43.  To  the  average 
citizen  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  thoroughly 
domesticated  East,  these  in- 
teresting 'mortality  statistics' 
might  suggest  a  circus  rather 
than  a  practical  problem,  but 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Western 
ranges  they  mean  a  saving  in 
live  stock  of  about  $5,000,000. 
They  mean  a  tidy  sum  for  the 
Government  also,  for  in  these 
days  of  summer  furs,  winter 
furs,  and  between-seasons  furs, 
almost  any  kind  of  wild  ani- 
mal's skin  is  a  valuable  asset. 
The  skins  taken  by  Federal 
hunters  become  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and 
since  the  first  government 
hunter  started  on  the  war- 
path a  few  years  ago  nearly 
$200,000  have  found  their 
way  into  the  Treasury  by  this 
route." 

The  millions  of  dollars  saved 
to  agriculture  by  these  cam- 
paigns make  the  $592,000  ap- 
propriated by  the  Government 
last  year  for  the  destruction  of 
both  predatory  animals  and 
rodents  seem  negligible.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  much  more 
money  was  actually  spent,  for 
the  work  is  so  highly  valued 
that  $800,000  were  subscribed 
by  State  and  county  govern- 
ments, farmers'  and  stock- 
growers'  associations,  and  individuals,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Survey.  Personal  cooperation,  also,  has  been 
freely  given,  and  thousands  have  voluntarily  become  hunters 
themselves  under  the  leadership  of  Survey  workers,  both  on 
private  lands  and  on  adjacent  government  properties.  The 
writer  goes  on: 

"In  the  States  of  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  a  part  of  the  fund  for  wild-beast  control  is  set 
aside  for  the  specific  purpose  of  destroying  rabid  animals.  In 
1914  there  was  a  serious  outbreak  of  rabies  in  these  States. 
In  that  year,  besides  heavy  losses  among  domestic  animals, 
1,500  persons  were  bitten;  in  the  following  year  cattle  valued 
at  about  $500,000  died  of  rabies  in  the  single  State  of  Nevada, 
and  it  became  evident  that,  unless  drastic  measures  were  taken, 
this  terrible  disease  would  sweep'  like  a  forest-fire  over  the  entire 
northwestern  range  district.  At  once  the  government  hunters 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  ever  since  they  have  fought  the  disease, 
concentrating  all  their  forces  in  districts  where  outbreaks  have 
occurred  and  holding  them  there  until  every  animal  afflicted  or 
exposed  has  been  destroyed.  As  a  result,  the  disease  has  been 
kept  within  bounds;  and  while  there  are  still  occasional  cases, 
they  occur  only  in  scattered  localities,  and  the  number  of  domes- 
tic animals  and  persons  bitten  has  decreased  year  by  year. 

"The  menace  of  predatory  animals  is,  of  course,  concentrated 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American,"  New  York. 

HOW    THE    ELECTRICAL    SPELLBINDERS    BIND    THE    SPELL. 


in  a  few  Western  States,  but  the  rodents — such  as  prairie- 
dogs,  ground-squirrels,  jack-rabbits,  mice,  and  rats — know  no 
State  boundaries,  and  the  killing  of  these  pests  is,  therefore,  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  more  dramatic  business  of 
destroying  wolves  and  bobcats. 

"The  prairie-dog,  for  example,  is  a  meek-looking  creature, 
but  he  is  a  most  undesirable  citizen,  nevertheless,  occupying 
more  than  one  hundred  million  acres  of  land  through  that  right 
of  possession  which  is'  nine-tenths  of  the  law,  and  making  short 
work  of  the  crops  and  the  forage  of  his  human  neighbors  wherever 
he  lives.  Last  year,  therefore,  the  United  States  Government, 
represented  by  the  Biological  Survey,  opened  hostilities  against 
the  prairie-dog,  and  thousands  of  volunteers  gladly  enlisted  at 
once  'for  the  duration  of  the  war.'  Poisoned  grain  was  the 
most  important  weapon  used,  and  it  was  handled  with  such 
deadly  effect  that  from  75  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  enemy 
were  wiped  out  on  a  battle-front  comprising  nearly  two  million 
acres  of  private  land  and  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  public  land.  The  war  is  still  on,  and  the  farmers  of  one  county 
in  South  Dakota  who  saved  $18,612  worth  of  crops  by  syste- 
matically poisoning  more  than  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land, 
declare  that  they  will  continue  the  fight  next  year  'until  every 
prairie-dog  is  dead.'  Every  dog  may  have  his  day,  but  it  looks 
very  much  as  if  the  prairie-dog  were  drawing  near  the  end  of  his 
in  the  United  States. 

"Similar  methods  of  extermination  have  been  used  effectively 
against  the  ground-squirrel.  ...  In  many  States  the  pocket- 
gopher,  a  ratlike  animal  with  pouched  cheeks,  presents  a  some- 
what similar  problem  and  is  attacked  in  a  similar  way.  An 
agricultural  college  official  estimated  that  one-tenth  of  the 
Kansas  alfalfa  crop  was  destroyed  by  pocket-gophers  in  1918, 
with  damages  amounting  to  about  $10,000,000 

"A  different  technique,  so  to  speak,  is  required  in  killing  the 
jack-rabbit,  which  works  such  havoc  among  the  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  alfalfa  fields  of  the  Western  States.  As  these  animals 
are  not  merely  'pests,'  but  are  considered  very  good  eating  by 
many  people,  they  are  not  poisoned,  but  are  caught  by  trapping 
or  by  organized  'drives '  wherever  market  and  other  conditions  are 
favorable.  The  community  rabbit-drive  is  often  attended 
by  hundreds  of  people,  who  gather  from  all  the  country  round, 
encircle  the  area  to  be  cleared,  and  start  the  rabbits  on  the  run, 
closing  in  behind  them  at  the  entrance  to  a  'corral'  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  where  rabbits  were  doing 
unusual  damage  last  year,  these  drives  were  conducted  on  a 
tremendous  scale.  One  community  caught  over  eight  thousand 
rabbits  in  a  single  drive,  another  three  thousand  five  hundred,  and 
in  one  county  twenty-nine  thousand  rabbits  were  killed  in  organ- 
ized drives,  and  sixty  thousand  more  in  poisoning  campaigns.  In 
a  certain  county  of  Washington  eleven  thousand  were  killed  by 
hunters  armed  with  guns  and  forming  a  line  five  miles  long. 

"The  entire  program  of  the  Biological  Survey  is  one  more 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  cooperation  is  as  valuable  in 
agriculture  as  in  any  other  large-scale  business.  About  forty- 
two  thousand  farmers  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and  about 
eighteen   thousand   in   Montana   joined   in   the   rodent-killing 


campaigns  instituted  by  the  Survey,  and  it  was  largely  due  to 
their  enthusiastic  cooperation  that  so  much  was  accomplished. 
Neither  individuals  alone  nor  governments  alone  could  keep  a 
determined  horde  of  jack-rabbits  out  of  the  nation's  garden,  but 
individuals  and  governments  together  are  able  to  raise  a  barrier 
through  which  the  most  sharp-toothed  rodent  is  unable  to  gnaw  his 
destructive  way. 

"The  value  of  this  campaign,  measured  in  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  promises  to  exterminate  entirely  pests  which  have 
made  otherwise  fertile  lands  barren." 


MECHANICAL   POLITICAL   ORATORS 

THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  SPEAKERS  at  the  recent 
political  conventions  were  not  men,  but  mechanisms. 
And  altho  these  mechanisms  reproduced  the  voices  of 
human  orators,  the  actual  sounds  heard  by  the  audience  were 
made,  not  by  the  vocal  chords  of  the  speakers,  but  by  the  vibrat- 
ing disks  of  loud-talking  telephones.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  notes  Ralph  Howard,  writing  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York),  the  attendance  at  the  National  Presidential  conven- 
tions was  not  too  large  to  hear  the  speaker's  voice.  The  crowds 
were  no  less,  and  they  were  jammed  just  as  close  together,  but 
the  voice  of  each  speaker  was  made  loud  enough  for  every  one 
to  hear  by  the  latest  development  of  the  loud-speaking  telephone. 
The  long  arm  of  electricity,  he  goes  on  to  say,  has  conveyed  the 
force  of  falling  water  miles  away  to  push  a  thousand  cars.  It 
has  transmitted  light  into  a  million  homes.  It  has  carried  the 
faint  voice  of  a  child  across  the  continent.  Now  it  wraps  its 
strength  around  the  voice  of  the  orator  and  gives  it  power  and 
volume  to  reach  the  distant  auditor.     He  continues: 

"Just  in  time  for  the  Republican  Convention,  the  engineers 
of  the  telephone  system  successfully  completed  a  voice-magnify- 
ing apparatus  embodying  newly  discovered  features  of  telephony 
which  the  inventor  of  the  telephone  could  not  have  foreseen. 
In  the  Coliseum's  vast  auditorium  telephone  experts  were  at 
work  for  ten  days  installing  the  intricate  apparatus  through 
which  electricity,  the  master  magician,  now  serves  clear  and 
distinct  sound  to  the  occupants  of  the  most  distant  seats.  There 
is  little  to  see  of  the  miracle-working  mechanism  in  the  great 
convention  hall.  An  inconspicuous  transmitter  of  speech  is 
raised  up  a  few  feet  from  the  front  of  the  speaker's  platform, 
and  overhead  are  suspended  several  receivers,  being  rectangular 
wooden  horns  perhaps  ten  feet  long  with  their  open  ends  pointed 
toward  various  parts  of  the  auditorium.  The  flags  and  bunting 
are  still  the  conspicuous  eye-catchers.  Without  seeing  how  it 
is  done,  the  audience  finds  that  as  far  as  hearing  is  concerned,  the 
great  crowd  has  been  telescoped  by  the  public-address  system 
into  close  proximity  to  the  speaker's  platform.      Under  the  floor 
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and  behind  the  walls  of  the  Coliseum  run  the  wires  which  lead 
to  and  from  the  speech-magnifying  apparatus,  itself  hidden 
away  in  an  unseen  part  of  the  building. 

"Alt ho  this  invention  is  unlike  any  of  the  previous  attempts 
to  solve  the  problem  of  speech-magnification,  it  is  not  spectacu- 
lar in  appearance,  and,  like  a  telephone-plant  in  general,  it 
accomplishes  its  great  results  from  behind  the  scenes.  As 
the  modern  surgeon  can  take  amazing  liberties  with  the  human 
body  to  rebuild  and  revive  it,  so  the  telephone  engineers  have 
been  able  to  take  great  liberties  with  audible  speech,  trans- 
mitting it  into  electrical  waves  and  building  up  the  force  of 
these  without  distorting  the  sounds  which  finally  reach  the  ear 
of  the  listener.  Speech  electrified  in  one  way  can  be  sent  for 
thousands  of  miles  along  a  wire.  If  electrified  in  another  way 
it  can  be  hurled  through  ether  across  continents  and  oceans. 
Again  electrified  in  another  way  it  can  be  discharged  from  a 
receiver  horn  with  such  power  that  it  will  travel  through  the  air 
as  the  natural  sounds  travel,  but  to  a  much  greater  distance  and 
in  a  manner  to  dominate  other  sounds." 

The  loud-speaking  telephone  system  which  was  used  in  the 
Coliseum  at  Chicago  and  in  the  San  Francisco  convention 
has  been  in  development  for  about  ten  years.  The  work, 
Mr.  Howard  tells  us,  was  mostly  done  in  a  laboratory  on  one  of 


livered  to  the  loud-speaking  receiver  and  there  converted  into 
sound.  The  loud-speaking  receiver  or  horn  and  the  speaker 
himself  are  perfectly  synchronized  and  the  human  speech 
mingles  with  its  electrical  counterpart  in  complete  unison. 
The  near-by  audience  hear  the  speaker  and  the  loud-speaker 
as  if  it  were  one  voice,  while  the  more  distant  audience  hear 
only  the  loud-speaker. 

"During  the  war  the  loud-speaking  telephone  was  adapted 
to  several  different  classes  of  military  service.  On  battle- 
ships such  telephones  were  developed  for  transmitting  orders. 
On  the  submarine-chasers  the  loud-speaking  system  of  telephony 
was  extensively  used  in  connection  with  the  radio  equipment 
and  in  detecting  enemy  submarines." 


■*  • . 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  '*  The  Textile  World,"  Boston. 
IMMATURE    FIBERS. 


MATURE    FIBERS. 


Magnified  two  hundred  times.     "Immature  fiber  in  cotton  as  at  present  grown  and 
manufactured  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  low-grade  cotton  cloth." 


the  noisiest  water-front  streets  in  New  York.  Amid  the  rattle 
and  bang  of  teams  and  motor-trucks  pounding  the  stone  pave- 
ment, teamsters  were  startled  to  hear  a  strange  voice,  appar- 
ently close  to  their  ears,  deliberately  and  clearly  counting  above 
all  the  confusion,  "one,  two,  three,  four,"  or  reciting  some  rime 
like  "Hickory,  dickery,  dock,  the  mouse  ran  up  the  clock." 
To  quote  again: 

"On  a  foggy  night  a  little  group  of  telephone  engineers  crossed 
the  Hudson  River  and  from  the  roof  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
listened  while  the  same  rhythmic  counting  came  weirdly  out 
of  the  mist.  But  the  test  which  counted  most  was  the  vocaliz- 
ing, for  a  vast  outdoor  audience  in  the  New  Jersey  Velodrome, 
of  the  judge's  announcements  of  the  bicycle  races. 

"There  have  been  various  demonstrations  of  earlier  appar- 
atus, but  beyond  the  tests  necessary  to  assure  complete  success, 
the  demonstration  at  Chicago  is  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  stage  is  set  for  the  opening  of  a  memorable 
convention.  The  speaker  addresses  the  delegates.  The  sensi- 
tive transmitter  is  ready  at  the  front  of  the  platform  above  the 
heads  of  the  correspondents.  The  speaker  does  not  have  to 
speak  into  the  specially  sensitized  transmitter,  but  may  walk  back 
and  forth  at  will.  The  sound  of  his  voice  is  carried  to  the 
amplifying  apparatus.  This  sound  has  been  imprest  upon  silent 
electrical  waves,  which  are  gradually  stept  up  by  being  given 
greater  electrical  force.  The  force  of  the  original  wave-carrying 
current  is  magnified  many  thousands  of  times  before  it  is  de- 


BETTER  GOODS  FROM  POORER  COTTON 

IMMATURE  FIBER  IN  COTTON  as  at  present  grown  and 
manufactured  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  low-grade 
cotton  cloth,  according  to  E.  D.  Walen,  who  uses  the  above 
title  for  an  article  he  contributes  to  the  technical  section  of  The 
Textile  World  Journal  (New  York).  In  addition,  his  investiga- 
tions show,  he  asserts,  that  improvement  would  result  from  a 
radical  change  in  the  traditional  settings  of  the 
various  machines  used  in  preparing  cotton  for 
spinning — the  picker,  the  carder,  and  the  comber, 
especially  the  carding-machine,  which  now  makes 
hundreds  of  the  characteristic  tangles  called 
"neps,"  which  the  comber  then  has  to  remove. 
He  believes  that  by  attention  to  processes  of  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  good  cloth  can  be 
made  from  cotton  that  is  now  rated  as  of  very 
inferior  grade,  and  he  advocates  a  continuance  of 
"research  to  determine  means  for  the  economical 
manufacture  of  clean  yarns  from  poor-character 
cotton."     He  writes: 

"There  has  been  a  great  development  during 
the  past  few  years  in  methods  and  machinery  for 
making  better  goods  out  of  poorer  cotton.  Tre- 
mendous savings  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
have  resulted.  There  are  equally  tremendous 
savings  still  possible  by  further  efforts  along  these 
lines,  particularly  by  the  use  of  improved  methods 
based  on  accurately  determined  conditions  of 
stock  in  various  stages  of  manufacturing. 

"One  of  the  chief  troubles  that  have  made  im- 
practical the  use  of  comparatively  short-staple, 
low-character  cotton  for  the  spinning  and  weav- 
ing of  fine  yarns  is  the  presence  of  slugs,  bunches, 
and  neps.  The  most  prolific  cause  of  slugs  and 
bunches  is  broken  and  immature  fibers  present  in  all  the  proc- 
esses in  the  form  of  fly.  A  good  deal  of  fly  comes  from 
neps,  and  neps  are  bad  in  themselves  because  they  can  not  be 
eliminated  with  increased  cleaning,  as  is  possible  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  case  of  slugs  and  bunches.  Neps  make  one-dollar 
yarn  look  like  ten  cents,  and  the  man  who  has  the  cleanest 
yarn,  other  things  being  equal,  gets  the  business  preference, 
whether  the  sale  is  of  yarn  or  cloth. 

"If  a  high-character  cotton  is, used,  and  high-character  cotton 
is  synonymous  with  high-priced  cotton,  there  is  not  so  much 
trouble  with  neps.  But  when  a  cotton  which  is  ordinarily  used 
to  spin  a  certain  count  of  yarn  is  used  to  spin  a  much  higher 
count  of  yarn,  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
yarns  and  fabrics  is  experienced  with  neps.  High  character 
of  cotton  is  here  used  in  its  relation  to  the  count  of  yarn  being 
spun.  What  may  be  a  high-character  cotton  for  one  yarn  may 
obviously  be  a  low-character  cotton  for  another. 

"The  following  discussion  is  based  on  an  investigation  of 
neps  in  cotton  yarns  and  the  behavior  of  the  cotton  under 
conditions  of  manufacturing  a  much  finer  count  from  cotton 
which  is  ordinarily  used  to  manufacture  a  lower  count  of  yarn. 
The  conditions  of  manufacture  and  the  manipulation  of  the 
machines  were  in  accordance  with  present  practises  in  the  art 
of  textile-manufacture,  and  for  this  reason  the  results  are 
interesting. 

"The  cotton  used  was  average  middling,  slightly  gray,  1^- 
inch  staple,  according  to  the  usual  standards.  Its  cost,  during  the 
present  season,  has  run  from  fifteen  cents  to  thirty  cents  per  pound 
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NEPS"— TANGLES    WHICH    "MAKE    ONE-DOLLAIi    YARN    LOOK    LIKE    TEN    CENTS,"    MAGNIFIED    FIFTY    TIMES. 


less  than  strict  middling  white  134-inch  cotton,  commonly  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  work  for  which  the  cheaper  cotton  was 
used.  Handled  by  traditional  standard  methods,  employing 
every  kink  known  to  the  mill,  the  yarn  was  dirty  and  the  goods 
cloudy  because  of  the  very  frequent  neps. 

"The  first  step  of  the  investigation  was  to  determine  exactly 
what  constituted  a  nep,  its  formation  and  effect  on  mature 
fibers." 

Authorities,  we  are  told,  maintain  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
neps,  composed  respectively  of  immature  cotton  and  of  short 
fibers  presumably  fully  matured.  The  first  originate  in  the  raw 
cotton  and  the  second  in  the  manufacturing  processes.  In  this 
instance  the  neps  taken  from  the  yarn  were  examined  under  the 
microscope  and  in  no  case  were  they  found  to  be  composed  of 
fully  matured  fibers,  and  all  of  them  were  what  may  be  termed 
immature  fibers.     Mr.  Walen  goes  on: 

"The  pictures  show  somewhat  the  progress  of  the  small  hope- 
lessly entangled  immature  fibers  being  formed  into  a  nep.  .  .  . 
The  pickers  did  not  increase  the  frequency  of  the  neps  much,  if 
any,  but  did  break  up  the  uncurled  immature  fibers.  The  card, 
set  to  take  out  as  many  neps  as  possible,  increased  their  fre- 
quency and  broke  a  great  many  mature  fibers  and  immature 
fibers 

"The  comber  straightened  the  fibers,  took  out  a  very  large 
percentage  of  neps  and  other  broken  and  immature  fibers,  re- 
moved a  large  percentage  of  short  fibers,  and  a  somewhat  similar 
percentage  of  extra  long  fibers 

"If  the  combers  were  set  to  take  out  about  twice  as  much 
waste  as  was  being  taken  out,  the  neps  would  be  very  largely 
removed.  But  in  this  case  there  would  not  have  been  enough 
cotton  left  to  spin  into  yarns,  or  the  cotton  cost,  together  with 
the  labor,  etc.,  would  have  placed  the  cotton  on  a  higher  level 
than  an  exceptionally  good-character  cotton.  Hence  we  have 
the  limiting  factor  of  practical  manufacturing  which  can  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  any  investigational  work.  No  doubt  much 
could  be  done  if  this  factor  could  be  eliminated. 

"The  microphotographs  show  the  behavior  of  the  immature 
fibers  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  something  of  what  happened  to  the  mature 
fibers  during  the  processes. 

"The  measurement  of  the  length  of  the  cotton,  together  with 
the  distribution  of  the  length,  was  decided  upon  as  best  showing 
the  changes. 

"In  the  light  of  these  measurements,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in 
a  great  many  cases  there  are  instances  of  bad  carding  which  pass 
unnoticed.  The  fact  that  the  card  is  doing  bad  work  and  the 
comb  is  correcting  it  in  these  tests  would  indicate  that  a  study 
of  card  settings  would  show  a  means  of  reducing  the  comber 
waste.  The  comb  removes  short  fibers,  and  if  a  lower  percentage 
of  short  fiber  is  present  in  the  card  sliver,  it  is  certain  that  there 
will  be  a  less  number  to  remove  in  combing. 

"It  is  realized  that  the  growing  of  cotton  is  an  extremely  pre- 
carious operation,  subject  to  the  weather  and  a  good  many  other 
things,  some  of  which  are  not  under  control  and  many  others 


which  man  could  probably  control.  The  author  does  not  know 
whether  the  percentage  of  immature  fiber  can  be  controlled  or 
not,  but  he  is  also  unable  to  find  anything  which  would  indicate 
the  matter  had  been  considered  at  all.  If  means  of  controlling 
it  could  be  devised,  it  certainly  would  result  in  less  trouble  and 
expense  from  immature  fibers  and  resulting  neps. 

"It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  logical  solution  is  in  the  design 
of  machinery  to  take  care  of  immature  fibers,  but  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  rather  difficult  task,  and  the  cost  to  the  textile  industry 
at  large  to  devise  and  install  such  apparatus  would  probably  be 
much  more  than  a  study  of  cotton  growing  and  observance  of 
the  findings. 

"It  is  traditional  that  neps  should  be  eliminated  at  the  cards, 
along  with  dirt  left  from  the  pickers;  that  there  are  a  few  neps 
in  raw  cotton,  and  that  the  picker  makes  many  more,  especially 
by  curling  long  staple  cotton;  that  the  comber  takes  out  fibers 
of  all  lengths,  its  chief  function  being  to  deliver  a  sliver  of 
straightened  fibers.  Working  along  the  line  of  this  tradition, 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  unnecessarily  long  and  good-grade 
cotton  has  been  bought.  The  results  of  our  investigation  in 
this  particular  case  indicate  that  '  the  best  practise '  in  accordance 
with  tradition  may  not  be  the  best  when  applied  to  poorer  grades 
of  cotton,  and  show  that  the  saving  in  the  first  cost  of  inferior 
cotton  may  be  made  a  real  saving  to  the  mill  by  discovering  the 
proper  gages  and  speeds  of  pickers,  cards,  and  combers.  The 
subject  opens  up  a  very  plausible  line  of  research  to  determine 
means  for  the  economical  manufacture  of  clean  yarns  from  poor- 
character  cotton." 

WHY  TO  SHIP  FRUIT  COLD— Other  things  being  equal, 
small  fruit,  such  as  berries  or  cherries,  should  be  picked  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning,  as  it  is  then  in  better  condition  either  for 
keeping  or  shipping.  This  has  been  definitely  shown  by  me- 
chanical apparatus  devised  by  investigators  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  described  in  The  Amer- 
ican Food  Journal  (Chicago).     Says  this  paper: 

"The  advantage  of  early  picking  lies  in  the  fact  that  when 
cool  the  epidermis,  or  skin,  of  the  fruit  is  considerably  tougher, 
generally  speaking,  than  when  warm,  and  so  is  less  easily  bruised, 
as  shown  by  tests.  Similarly,  the  skin  of  fruit  immediately 
after  it  has  been  cooled  is  more  resistant  than  it  is  at  an  ordinary 
room  temperature.  However,  after  fruit  has  been  in  an  ice-box 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  the  resistance  of  its  skin  is  in  somo 
cases  not  so  great  as  that  of  freshly  picked  fruit  which  has  been 
cooled  quickly  to  ice-box  temperature.  It  seems  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  storing  of  fruit  tends,  after  a  time,  to  make 
the  epidermis  more  tender  and  more  easily  ruptured 

"A  large  number  of  tests  were  made  with  fruit  when  it  was 
freshly  picked,  and  cooled  after  washing  it  in  tap  water;  also 
after  the  fruit  had  been  kept  in  a  refrigerator  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  again  after  cooled  fruit  had  been  brought  to  room 
temperature.  The  tests  confirm  the  wisdom  of  a  practise  com- 
mon in  many  regions,  namely,  the  picking  of  berries  in  tho 
morning  when  still  cool." 
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ARTISTIC  BITTER-SWEETS 


BY  THE  DECLINING  FORTUNES  of  European  fam- 
ilies the  art-treasures  of  America  are  receiving  constant 
accessions.  But  the  greatest  names  carry  along  with 
them  the  burden  of  suspicion  For  example,  a  quarrel  among 
experts  leaves  Kansas  City's  accession  of  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci  a 
doubtful  prize.  The  French 
Government  is  said  to  have 
given  its  certification  that 
the  picture  named  "La 
Belle  Ferronniere"  is  the 
genuine  Leonardo,  a  judg- 
ment which  reduces  to  sec- 
ondary importance  the  ex- 
ample in  the  Louvre  with 
similar  ascriptions.  Sir 
Joseph  Duveen,  however, 
challenges  the  judgment 
and  is  reported  to  have  said 
the  Kansas  City  example 
was  the  work  of  a  Da  Vinci 
pupil,  and  the  Louvre  ex- 
ample the  genuine  one,  tho 
its  luster  is  fading  with 
time.  No  such  mingling 
of  bitter  with  the  sweet  ac- 
companies the  reception  of 
the  altar-piece  by  Girolamo 
dai  Libri  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum.  This  early 
master  (1474-1556)  is  of 
lower  rank,  and  his  pictures 
are  also  few  in  number,  to 
be  found  mainly  in  and 
about  his  native  city  of 
Verona.  "Even  in  such  a 
searching  of  early  Italian 
work  as  produced  the  John 
G.  Johnson  collection  in 
Philadelphia,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "his  name  is  honored 
only  by  the  two  paintings 
Berenson  has  attributed  to 
some  unidentified  follower 
of  Moroni."  Of  this  rare 
painter  the  writer  gives 
some  further  details,  non- 
chalantly destroying  a  leg- 
end whose  loss  impoverishes 
popular  art  histories  as 
well  as  newspaper  captions : 


' '  The  Berlin  Museum,  the 
Louvre,  and  the  National 
Gallery,  London,  have  single 
examples,  and  the  last  is  to 
receive  the  two-panel  altar- 
piece  wings  and  the  small 
'Adoration'  in  the  Ludwig 
Mond  collection.  The  Met- 
ropolitan example  has  en- 


512. 


Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

A    RARE    ITALIAN    MASTER. 

An  altar-piece  fourteen  feet  in  height  by  Girolamo  dai  Libri,  originally 
from  Verona,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Before  modern 
criticism  swept  away  such  fables,  it  used  to  be  believed  that  swallows 
nesting  in  the  old  church  were  deceived  by  the  picture's  brilliant  color 
and  tried  to  alight  in  the  branches  of  the  painted  tree. 


joyed  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  fame  in  the  collection  of 
the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  near  Glasgow.  It  passed  from  its  stair- 
case station  in  the  Hamilton  sale  last  November,  when  it  went 
for  2,730  guineas.  Fourteen  feet  in  height,  it  is  hardly  a  col- 
lector's piece.  It  comes  to  New  York  skilfully  cleaned  by  the 
intermediate  owner  and  in  excellent  condition.     The  purchase 

is  of  a  sort  likely  to  yield 
lasting  satisfaction. 

"Vasari's  naive  testi- 
mony to  the  color  bril- 
liancy, still  preserved,  of  its 
minutely  ordered  execution 
is  received  to-day  with 
sympathetic  enjoyment.  In 
criticism  we  have  put  away 
childish  things.  We  smile 
indulgently  at  the  solemn 
citing  of  the  Padre  Don 
Giuseppe  Mangiuoli  and  the 
Father  Don  Girolamo  Vol- 
pini,  both  of  Verona,  to  the 
effect  that  the  swallows, 
nesting  in  the  roof-beams 
of  the  church,  were  habitu- 
ally deceived  by  the  laurel- 
tree,  gracefully  tall  behind 
the  Virgin's  seat,  and  sought 
to  light  in  its  branches.  Yet 
what  principle  of  evidence 
properly  invalidates  this  in- 
dication that  birds  with- 
in, seeking  egress,  darted 
against  the  towering  canvas 
with  its  sunny  sky?  Lack- 
ing information  about  the 
church,  San  Leonardo  del 
Monte,  near  Verona,  we 
may  fairly  question  whether 
the  lucent  landscape  behind 
Dai  Libri's  angels,  saints, 
and  affable  Madonna  was 
not,  when  in  position,  less 
toned  down  than  enhanced 
in  vividness  by  the  shaded 
interior  it  faced.  The 
painter,  whose  artistic  in- 
heritance rested  in  manu- 
script illumination,  gives 
evidence  in  this  well-pre- 
served work,  excepting  only 
such  details  as  the  symbolic 
and  otherwise  superfluous 
dead  tree  and  the  com- 
paratively dull  cloth  of  gold 
of  the  dalmatic  and  cope, 
that  his  acknowledged  taste 
for  clear  hues  was  here  more 
than  a  technical  counter- 
weight to  dim  lighting.  The 
'  flare '  and  '  disharmony '  of 
his  colors  in  the  traditional 
opinion  smack  somewhat  of 
a  taste  which  preferred  its 
old  masters  '  sicklied  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast '  of  a 
molasses  -  like  varnish.  A 
painting,  at  all  events, 
which  has  come  down  400 
years — Mr.  Burroughs  dates 
it  before  1526  —  as  crisp 
and  cool  as  a  fresh -cut 
salad." 
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MR.  MENCKEN'S    "CHICAGOIAD'- 

LONDON  WILL  PERHAPS  OPEN  ITS  EYES,  if  it  even 
cares  to  learn  what  city  holds  the  literary  primacy  in 
-*■  America,  to  find  thai  it  is  not  New  York,  but  Chicago. 
New  York  may  produce  books,  but  Chicago  furnishes  the 
authors;  at  least  such  authors  as  rank  in  Mr.  II.  L.  Mencken's 
Valhalla,  and  by  his  tone  there  seems  to  be  left  open  no  chance 
for  dispute.  An  article,  siys  The  Publishers'  MY*  A///,  where  we 
find  it,  was  written  to  tell  Englishmen  about  Chicago — "the 
real  capital  of  the  United  States" — and  first  published  in  the 
Loudon  Nation.  It  has  been  much  quoted  from  in  this  country, 
and  will  hear  reprinting  if  only  to  incite  controversy.  Whatever 
pretensions  New  York  may  have  had  to  literary  eminence  are 
brushed  rudely  aside.  However  largely  New  York  may  "bulk 
in  the  imagination  of  Europe  or  in  the  sight  of  those  Americans 
who  hang  upon  the  front  and  rear  edges  of  the  materialistic  con- 
ception of  history,"  says  Mr.  Mencken,  "if  ceased  long  ago  to 
hold  any  leadership  in  that  department  of  the  national  life  of 
the  Republic  which  has  to  do  with  beautiful  letters,  or  even 
to  hear  a  part  of  any  solid  consequence  therein."  With  such  a 
bsginning  Mr.  Mencken  recalls  the  days  of  New  York's  former 
glories  only  to  find  them  spent.  "There  is  no  longer  a  New  York 
school  of  writers,  as  there  was  in  Irvihg's  day  and  in  Poe's,  and 
even  in  Whitman's  and  Mark  Twain's."  How  could  there  be 
if  the  facts  are  as  stated  by  Mr.  Mencken — who  lives  in  Balti- 
more? There  are,  he  says,  "not  more  than  two  or  three  New 
York  writers  in  practise  to-day  who  are  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration at  all."     More  than  this: 

"Scarcely  a  book  of  capital  importance  to  the  national  litera- 
ture has  come  out  of  the  town  for  a  generation.  Nearly  even- 
work  of  genuine  and  arresting  originality  published  in  the 
United  States  during  that  time,  nearly  every  work  authentically 
representative  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  American  people, 
from  George  Ade's  'Fables  in  Slang'  to  Edgar  Lee  Masters's 
Tlie  Spoon  River  Anthology,'  and  from  Frank  Norris's  'Mc- 
Teague'  to  Theodore  Dreiser's  'Sister  Came,'  has  been  put 
together  in  the  hinterland  and  by  a  writer  wholly  innocent  of 
metropolitan  influence. 

"Life  buzzes  and  coruscates  on  Manhattan  Island,  but  the 
play  of  ideas  is  not  there.  The  New  York  spirit,  for  all  the 
gaudy  pretentiousness  of  the  town,  is  a  spirit  of  timidity,  of 
regularity,  of  safe  mediocrity.  The  typical  New-Yorker, 
whether  artist  or  mere  trader,  feels  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
capitalistic  bourgeoisie  upon  him  at  all  times,  lie  is  always 
looking  over  his  shoulder  furtively,  in  fear  that  he  may  have 
done  something  that  is  not  approved  and  so  brought  down 
upon  himself  some  inexplicable  penalty.  Here  are  the  great 
rewards,  but  here  also  are  the  inviolable  tabus.  The  indi- 
vidual, facing  that  relentless  regimentation,  is  afraid  to  be 
himself.  Above  all,  he  is  afraid  to  be  an  American.  The  town 
is  shoddily  cosmopolitan,  second-rale  European,  extraordinarily 

•  ringing,  a  sort  of  international  Jenkins." 

But  the  LTnited  States  is  not  to  be  taken  as  eomprest  in 
New  York,  and  the  big  Republic  "occasionally  produces  a  good 
book."     They  are  evidently  books  Mr.  Mencken  likes: 

"Now  and  then  it  even  penetrates  to  Europe — Dreiser's 
ster  Carrie,'  Lee  Masters's  'Anthology,'  London's  'The  Call 
of  the  Wild.'  More  often  it  is  hauled  up  by  the  Atlantic — 
Willa Cather's  'My  Antonia,'  Sherwood  Anderson's  'Winesburg, 
Ohio,'  Carl  Sandburg's  'Chieago  Poems,'  Cabell's  'The  Cream 
of  the  -list.'      Where  do  they  come  from'.'     Not  from  New  York: 

it  produces  nothing,  as  we  have  seen.  Nol  from  Boston:  it  is 
as  tragically  dead  intellectually  as  Alexandria  or  Padua.  Not 
from  Philadelphia:  it  is  an  intellectual  slum.  Not  from  San 
Francisco:  its  old  life  and  color  are  gone,  and  the  Puritans  now 
dominate  it.  Nol  from  Washington  or  St.  Louis,  or  New  Orleans, 
or  Baltimore:  they  are  simply  overgrown  villages.  Nay,  from 
none    of    these,    but    from    Chicago! — Chicago    the    unspeakable 

•  ■lid  incomparable,  at  once  the  most   hospitably  cosmopolitan 
md  the  most  throughly  American  of  American  cities 

"In  Chicago  there  is  the  mysterious  something  that  makes 
for  individuality,  personality,  charm;  in  Chicago  a  spirit  broods 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Kind  a  writer  who  is  indubitably 
an    American    in     every     pulse-beat,     snort,    and     adenoid,    an 


American  who  has  something  new  and  peculiarly  American  to 
say  and  who  says  it  in  an  unmistakable  American  way.  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  you  will  find  that  he  has  sonic;  sort  of 
connection  with  the  Gargantuan  and  inordinate;  abattoir  by 
Lake  Michigan — that  he  was  bred  there  or  got  his  start  there  or 
passed  through  there  in  the  days  when  he  was  young  and  tender. 
"  It  is,  indeed,  amazing  how  steadily  a  ( 'hicago  influence  shows 
itself  when  the  literary  ancestry  and  training  of  present-day 
American  writers  are  investigated.  The  brand  of  the  sugar- 
cured  ham  seems  to  be  upon  all  of  them.      With  tWQ  exceptions. 

there  is  not  a  single  American  uovelist  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion—that  is,  a  serious  novelist,  a  novelist  deserving  a  civilized 
reader's  notice — who  has  not  sprung  from  the  middle  empire 
that  has  Chicago  for  its  capital.  I  nominate  the  two  exceptions 
at  once:  Abraham  Cahan.  New  York  Jew,  always  vastly  more 
Russian  than  American,  and  James  Branch  Cabell,  last  survivor 
of  the  old  aristocracy  of  the  South.  All  the  rest  have  come 
from  the  Chicago  palatinate:  Dreiser,  Anderson*  Miss  Cather, 
Mrs.  Watts.  Tarkington,  Wilson,  Herfick,  Patterson,  ever 
Churchill.  If  was  Chicago  that  produced  Henry  B.  Fuller,  the 
packer  of  the  modern  American  novel.  It  was  Chicago  thai 
developed  Frank  Norris,  its  first  practitioner  of  genius.  And  ii 
was  ('hicago  that  produced  Dreiser,  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
artist  of  them  all." 

Any  little  pride  that  Indiana  may  feel  is  watered  down  by  tin 
assurance  that   her  inspiration  is  derivative: 

"The  astounding  literary  productivity  of  Indiana,  the  mosl 
salient  phenomenon  of  latter-day  American  literature,  is  largely 
ascribable  to  the  influence  of  the  inland  capital  on  the  lake.  The 
limits  of  the  city  run  to  the  Indiana  frontier;  Hie  youth  of  tin 
Stale  turns  to  it  instinctively;  it  as  plainly  dominates  the 
energy  and  aspiration  of  all  that  fertile  region  as  Edinburgh 
dominates  Scotland.  From  Ade  to  Dreisei  nearly  all  the  bright 
young  Indianians  have  gone  to  Chicago  for  a  semester  or  two. 
and  not  only  the  Indianians  but  also  the  youngsters  of  all  the 
other  Middle- Western  States.  If  lias  drawn  them  in  from 
their  remote1  wheat-.towns  and  far-flung  railway  junctions,  and 
it  has  given  them  an  impulse  that  New  York  simply  can  not 
match — an  impulse  tQward  independence,  toward  honesty. 
toward  a  peculiar  vividness  and  naivete' — in  brief,  toward  the 
unaffected  self-expression  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  sound  art. 
New  York,  when  if  lures  such  a  recruit  eastward,  make*  a 
pliant  conformist  of  him.  and  so  ruins  him  out  of  hand.  Witness 
Hamlin  Garland  and  [rvin  Cobb.  Hut  Chicago,  however  short 
the  time  if  has  him,  leaves  him  irrevocably  his  own  man.  with  a 
pride  sufficient  to  carry  through  a  decisive  trial  of  his  talents. 
Witness  Anderson,  Dreiser,  Masters,  Sandburg,  and  Ade." 

One  might  ask  Chicago  if  she  glories  in  her  solitary  eminence 
when  she  sees  her  sister  cities  thus  knocked  about  the  jowls? 

"What  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  I  dare  say,  is  the  elemental 
curiosity  of  a  simple  and  somewhat  ignorant  people — the  naive 
delight  of  hog-butchers,  freight-handlers,  and  stackers  of  wheal 
in  the  grand  clash  and  clatter  of  ideas.  New  York  affects  a 
superior  sophistication,  and  in  part  it  is  genuine;  Boston  is 
already  senile;  Philadelphia  is  too  stupid  to  be  interested.  But 
in  Chicago  there  is  an  eagerness  to  hear  and  see,  to  experience 
and  experiment.  The  town  is  colossally  rich ;  it  is  ever  changing; 
it  yearns  for  distinction.  The  newcomers  who  pour  in  from 
the  wheat-lands  want  more  than  mere  money;  they  want  free 
play  for  their  prairie  energy;  they  seek  some  imaginative 
equivalent  for  the  stupendous  activity  that  they  were  bred 
to.  It  is  thus  a  superb  market  for  merchants  of  the  new.  And 
in  particular  it  is  a  superb  market  for  the  merchants  whose 
wares,  tho  new,  have  a,  familiar  air — which  is  to  say.  on  the 
esthetic  plane,  for  the  sort  of  art  that  is  recognizably  national 
in  its  themes  and  its  idioms,  and  combines  a  Yankee  sharpness 
of  observance  .with  a  homely  simplicity — the  sort  of  art  that  one 
finds  in  a  novel  by  Dreiser  or  a  poem  by  Sandburg — the  only 
sort    that   stands  free  of  imitation  and  is  absolutely  American. 

"For  such  originality  Chicago  has  a  perennial  welcome,  and 
where  the  welcome  is  there  the  guests  are  to  be  found.  Go  back 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  you  will  scarcely  find  an  American 
literary  movement  that  did  not  originate'  under  the  shadow  of 
the  stock-yards.  In  the  1890's  New  York  turned  itv  eyes 
toward   England,  but   Chicago  had  Savoys  of  its  own  and  at 

least  one  publishing-house  that  grandly  proclaimed  the  deioni 
of  the  old  order,  and  trotted  out  its  Fullers  and  Mar\  Mae-Lanes 
and  imported  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck,  then  as  strange  as  rlelio- 
gabalus.     The  new  poetry  movement  is  thoroughly   Chicagoan; 

the  majority  of  its  chief  poets  are  from  the  Middle  West  ;    Poetry, 
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the  organ  of  the  movement,  is  published  in  Chicago.  So  -with  the 
little  theater  movement.  Long  before  it  was  heard  of  in  New 
York  it  was  firmly  on  its  legs  in  Chicago.  And  to  support 
these  various  reforms  and  revolts,  some  of  them  already  of  great 
influence,  others  abortive  and  quickly  forgotten,  there  is  in 
Chicago  a  body  of  critical  opinion  that  is  unsurpassed  for  dis- 
cretion and  intelligence  in  America.  The  New  York  news- 
papers, in  the  main,  employ  third-rate  journalistic  hacks  as 
dramatic  critics,  and  their  book  reviews  are  ignorant  and  ridicu- 
lous. But  in  Chicago  there  is  an  abundance  of  sound  work  in 
both  fields,  and  even  the  least  of  the  newspapers  makes  a  palpable 
effort  to  be  honest  and  well  informed." 


A   NEW   PORTRAIT   OF   DANTE 

READERS  OF  BROWNING  will  recall  his  "Old  Pic- 
tures of  Florence,"  where,  he  portrays  the  grief  of  an  old 
*  Dante  lover  forced  to  see  another  reap  the  glory  of 
discovering  a  portrait  of  the  old  poet.  The  find  was  looked 
upon  as  so  important   that   in  the  old  enthusiast's  phrase  it 


that  is  that  the  Dantean  nose  seems  to  give  way  to  something 
more  Greek  than  tradition  has  permitted  him.     We  quote: 

"Great  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  discovery  at  Ravenna, 
where  Dante  died  in  1321,  of  a  fresco  believed  to  be  a  portrait  of 
the  poet  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  fresco  (here  reproduced)  was  found  recently  by  Don  Antonio 
Rotondi  during  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  San  Francesco, 
which  is  being  carried  out  in  view  of  the  approaching  celebration, 
on  September  21,  1921,  of  the  sixth  centenary  of  Dante's  death. 
The  figure  is  considered  to  be  that  of  Dante  by  Professor  Gcrola, 
Superintendent  of  National  Monuments  in  Italy;  for  the  presco  is 
painted  on  the  very  wall  and  at  the  same  spot  where  the  po< 
was  originally  buried  by  Guido  Novello,  Lord  of  Ravenna,  vim 
was  Dante's  last  patron.  In  1677  the  remains  were  removed 
to  a  secret  resting-place  to  avoid  their  being  carried  away  to 
Florence.  In  1865  the  coffin  containing  the  bones  of  Dante  was 
found  during  alterations  to  the  church.  The  garb  and  pose  of 
the  figure  in  the  fresco  are  identical  with  those  of  the  bust  over 
the  monument  to  Dante  executed  by  Pietro  Lombardi  and 
erected  in  1483  by  Bernardo  Bembo.  We  are  indebted  for  these 
particulars,  and  for  the  photograph  of  the  fresco,  to  Signor  A. 

Valgimigli,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Manchester 

Dante  Societv." 


IS    THIS    DANTE  ? 

European  societies  guarding   the  poet's  fame  think  this  fresco,  recently  uncovered 

at  Ravenna  in  the  church  where  he  was  first  buried,   is  a  likeness  of  the  author 

of  the  "  Divine  Comedy  "  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century- 


It  is  also  reported  that  a  second  fresco,  found  at 
the  same  time,  contains  another  portrait  of  Dante, 
so  his  gallery  bids  fair  to  grow  with  time. 
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"completed  Florence  as  Florence  Italy."  Some  one  may  be 
found  in  Ravenna  to-day  to  echo  these  emotions,  now  that  what 
is  believed  to  be  another  portrait  of  Dante  has  been  uncovered 
amid  the  frescoes  of  an  old  church  there.  The  probabilities  in  the 
case  are  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  portrait  is  found  painted 
on  the  very  wall  Avithin  which  Dante  was  originally  buried,  and 
was  revealed  during  the  restoration  of  tin;  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cesco. The  Illustrated  London  News  speaks,  tho  briefly,  of  the 
work.     One  independent  observation  may  be  inserted  here,  and 


NEWSPAPER   EDUCATION 

LEAD      MORE      NEWSPAPERS     and 

books,  but  leave  magazines  alone  if 
you  want  an  educated  public,"  advises 
Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale,  according  to 
The  Fourth  Estate  (New  York).  This  news- 
paper man's  paper  reports  that  the  Avell-known 
professor  of  English  literature  gave  such  advice 
at  a  recent  librarians'  dinner  in  Butte,  Montana. 
It  furnishes  the  tsxt  of  a  special  plea  for  news- 
papers versus  magazines  which  The  Fourth  Estate 
puts  up  to  "the  discriminating  reader"  as  follows: 

' '  There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  this  suggestion, 
altho  there  are  some  very  excellent  magazines. 

"A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  second-  and 
third-rate  periodicals,  in  order  to  stimulate  cir- 
culation, became  devotees  of  sensationalism,  and 
were  dubbed  by  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  as 
'muckrakers.' 

"These  publications  did  a  great  deal  of  harm 
by  misrepresenting  many  existing  conditions  in 
this  country,  and  at  best  they  only  presented  one 
side,  and  that  the  worst  they  could  find. 

"The  discriminating  reader  wants  the  news 
without  any  coloring,  for  he  is  capable  of  making 
his  own  conclusions  concerning  it.  Thus,  repu- 
table newspapers  form  his  principal  reliance  in 
keeping  in  tduch  with  Avhat  is  going  on  in  the 
world  at  large. 

"The  newspaper's  opinion  and  comment  upon 
the  happenings  of  the  times  are  found  on  its 
editorial  page,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  jour- 
nals continually  publish  news  and  views  of  others 
with  which  they  are  not  in  accord,  but  on  this 
account  they  do  not  suppress  nor  do  they  color  such 
dispatches. 

"The  good  journal  realizes  its  responsibility  to 
the  public  of  presenting  to  it  just  what  happens, 
and  this  is  almost  a  sacred  trust  that  exists  between  the  news- 
paper and  its  readers. 

"Most  editors  would  much  prefer  to  pres<  nt  only  the  pleasant 
and  elevating  things  as  the  record  of  the  day's  history,  but  if  they 
did  this  alone  their  journals  would  cease  to  be  real  newspapers. 

"It  is  not  for  them  to  censor  the  news  and  decide  for  the  public 
what  it  shall  read,  but  their  main  effort  is  to  obtain  a  clear 
account  of  everything  of  interest  that  happens,  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad. 

"It  is  for  the  readers  to  discriminate  as  to  what  they  shall 
peruse  in  a  newspaper.     Those  who  dislike  to  read  of  crimt  s 
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and  other  mentally  disturbing  things  are  not  hound  to  read 
such  articles  unless  they  desire  to  do  SO,  altho  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
newspaper  to  present  these  matters. 

"The  American  public  is  the  best-educated  public  in  the  world. 
Consequently  it  should  be  able  to  pass  intelligent  judgment 
upon  everything  that  it  reads  in  the  daily  press 

"Professor  Phelps  is  undoubtedly  correct  as  to  the  educational 
advantage  contained  in  reading  most  newspapers  iii  preference 
to  most  magazines." 


"In  1913  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagoro  was  accorded  this  honor. 
lden  Payne  made  the  first  presentation  in  this  country  of  a 
Tagore  play.  It  was  'Chitra,'  in  which  Mona  Limerick,  the 
Irish  actress,  appeared.  His  'The  Post-Of'tice'  has  had  several 
semiprofessiona]  presentations.  It  will  thus  be  seen  thai  for 
three  consecutive  years — 1911,  1912,  and  1913 — the  stage 
furnished  the  literary  prize-winner.  In  1914  there  was  no  award 
and  in  19b")  Uomain  Holland,  the  brilliant  Frenchman,  was 
awarded   the  honor.     His   plays  are  few.   but  they  number  at 


THE    "NOBEL"    DRAMATISTS 

JACINTO  BENAVENTE,  the  Spanish  dramatist,  is  re- 
ported to  lie  the  choice  for  this  year's  Xobel  prize  for 
literature.  Th<>  Benavente  is  Spanish,  the  long  success 
of  his  play,  "The  Passion  Flower,"  during  the  past  season  in 
New  York,  gives  to  us  something  of  a  proprietary  right  in  him. 
especially  since  otherwhere  outside  his  native  country  he  is 
practically  unknown.  Spain  knows  and  acclaims  him  as  her 
leading  playwright.  The  award,  however,  brings  to  the  surface 
the  fact  that  writers  for  the  stage  have  figured  largely  among 
those  honored  by  the  Swedish  Committee.  Nine  of  the  eighteen 
recipients  of  the  honor  have  either  been  protest  playwrights  or 
have  lent  their  work  to  the  stage,  and  in  cases  have  collaborated 
in  the  labor  of  casting  them  in  dramatic  form.  The  roll  of  the 
crowned  dramatists  is  called  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  beginning 
with  the  establishment  of  the  institution  in  1901: 

''Sully-Prudhomme  was  the  first  winner,  and  it  was  not  until 
1903  that  the  stage  claimed  the  award.  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 
the  Norwegian  dramatist,  was  the  first.  His  writings  are  better 
known  to  readers  than  to  playgoers  in  the  United  States,  all  ho 
several  of  his  plays  have  been  produced,  notably  'The  Gauntlet  ' 
and  'When  the  Young  Vine  Blooms.'  This  latter  comedy  was 
used  by  Emanuel  Reicher  to  inaugurate  his  first  season  in  English 
.it  the  Garden  Theater.  The  following  year  -lose  Echegaray,  of 
Spain,  divided  the  honors  with  Frederic  Mistral.  Senor 
Echegaray  is  almost  as  well  known  in  America  as  he  is  in  his  own 
country.  Like  his  contemporary,  Benavente,  he  is  a  prolific 
writer  of  plays.  His  best-known  plays  iu  the  United  Slates  are 
'  Madman  or  Saint.'  'The  Great  Galeoto,'  'The  Son  of  Don 
Juan,'  'Marianua,'  and  'The  Madman  Divine.'  'The  Great 
Galeoto'  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  plays  from  contemporary 
pens,  and  besides  having  been  several  times  produced  in  the 
United  States  has  been  translated  and  published  in  several 
countries. 

"Hcnryk  Sienkiewicz.  the  famous  Russian,  was  the  winner 
the  next  year,  190"),  and  his  'Quo  Vadis'  was  and  remains  one  of 
th<-  outstanding  productions  of  the  international  stage.  When 
this  story  took  the  country  like  wildfire,  so  great  was  the  interest 
that  two  playhouses  on  Broadway  held  competing  companies  in 
the  same  play.  The  old  Herald  Square  and  the  Broadway 
Theater  were  both  enjoying  the  utmost  prosperity  with  this 
spectacular  melodrama.  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  was  accorded 
the  honor  in  1907.  is  not.  strictly  speaking,  a  dramatist,  altho 
one  of  the  most  successful  plays  done  by  Forbes  Robertson 
was  'The  Light  That  Failed,'  on  which  Mr.  Kipling  collabo- 
rated, and  who  will  deny  him  the  distinction  of  starting  on  their 
vampire  ways,  by  his  'a  rag,  a  bone,  and  a  hank  of  hair,'  from 
'The  Vampire,'  such  noted  exponents  as  Theda  Bara,  Virginia 
Pearson,  Katherine  Kaelred,  and  others?  Indeed,  the  first- 
known  inauguration  of  the  vampire  as  an  institution  occurred 
ma  play  for  which  Kipling  furnished  the  title,  at  least.  It  was 
Porter  Emerson  Browne's  'A  Fool  There  Was,'  in  which  Robert 
Milliard  was  the  fool. 

"Maurice  Maeterlinck,  to  whom  the  honor  fell  in  1911.  is  one 
of  the  best-known  playwrights  on  the  native  stage.  A  Belgian, 
he    has    written    for   all    countries.      His   first    great    success    was 

Mutina  Yanna,'  acted  both  as  a  drama  and  an  opera,  just   as 

B     his     'Blue     Bird.'      Winthrop     Ames     produced     his     'The 

Betrothal,'   and    Richard   G.   llerndon    has  scheduled    for  next 

eason  his  'Mary  Magdalene.'     'The  Burgomaster  of  Belgium' 
was  staged  last  year  at  the  Belmont  Theater. 
"Gerharl  Sanptmann  was  the  next  winner,  1912.     Emanuel 

Reicher  made  famous  his  'The  Weavers,'  just  as  F.  II.  Sot  hern 
broughl  to  public  notice  'The  Sunken  Bell.'  Gf  the  fifty  or 
more  plays  from  hi-  pin  at  least  a  score  have  been  played  in  this 
country,  and  he  is  now  the  foremost  dramatist  in  Germany. 


THE     AUTHOR    OF     "THE    PASSION    FLOWER." 

Jacinto    Benavente,   Spain's  leading  dramatist,  awarded  a 
Nobel  prize  for  excellence  in  literature. 


least  five  or  six,  none  of  which  has  been  done  in  this  country. 
The  1916  and  1917  recipients  were  not  of  the  stage,  and  the 
next  award  was  the  present,  to  the  noted  Spanish  dramatist, 
Jacinto  Benavente." 

Benavente,  like  Hauptmaun,  is  practically  all  of  the  stage: 

"llauptmann  was  not  only  a  dramatist,  he  was  a  theater- 
manager  and  was  associated  with  Fhnanuel  Reicher  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  literary  theaters  in  Germany  and  the.  noted 
Free  Theater.  Benavente  is  likewise  a  manager  of  players 
and  theaters.  He  is  an  actor,  a  manager,  a  writer,  and  a  stage 
enthusiast  in  every  branch.  Gutside  of  his  own  Spain,  where 
he  is  rated  the  leading  dramatist,  the  United  States  has  done 
most  to  bring  him  into  general  note.  A  trifling  comedy  was 
done  by  the  Washington  Square  Players,  with  no  success,  and  a 
colorful  play,  'Bonds  of  Interest,'  was  done  by  the  Theater 
Gild,  with  indifferent  success.  "The  Passion  Flower,' however, 
was  a  different  matter.  Here  was  a  play  acknowledged  to  be 
his  very  best.  The  difficulty  was  in  harmonizing  the  necessary 
interests  to  give  it  a  production. 

"Several  actresses  sought  it  as  a  vehicle  because  its  power 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  their  dramatic  interest.  Nance  O'Neil 
was  finally  selected,  and  she  had  the  approval  of  the  playwright, 
himself,  who  had  heard  of  her  talents  as  a  dramatic  actress.  .  .  . 
The  play  remained  in  successful  presentation  from  .January 
until  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  after  Miss  O'Neil  lakes  a  well-earned 
rest,  during  which  time  she  plans  to  visit  Benavente  at  his  home 
in  Madrid,  the  play  will  be  resumed  and  a  tour  extending  as  far 
west  as  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  enjoyed." 


I 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


NEW   FREEDOM   FOR   CATHOLIC   KINGS 


W 


ITH  "the  whole  Roman  Catholic  sentiment  of  all 
lands"  approving  the  removal  of  the  papal  ban  on 
visits  to  Rome  by  Catholic  sovereigns,  there  is  once 
more  "a  fair  prospect  for  the  ending  of  the  half-century  of  armed 
neutrality  between  Vatican  and  Quirinal,"  says  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  tho  the  encyclical  explicitly  states  that  the  concession  does 
not  carry  any  abrogation  of  former  claims.  In  this  new  policy 
one  commentator,  asserting  that  here  the  Pope  speaks  less  as  a 
religions  head  and  more  as  a  representative  political  force, 
sees  "the  renewal  of  the  papal  claim  to  temporal  power,"  while 
the  Catholic  press  generally  agree  that  "Rome  is  papal."  Several 
observers  believe  that  this  step  is  precursory  to  other  and 
more  important  concessions,  one  of  which  is  that  the  Pope  will 
permit  himself  to  be  seen  outside  the  Vatican,  in  which  the 
Roman  pontiff  has  been  self-confined  since  the  reduction 
of  the  Holy  See  as  a  temporal  power.  According  to  press 
reports,  the  Pope's  decision  to  annul  the  riding  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Pius  IX.,  was  influenced  by  the  representations  of 
Catholic  princes,  particularly  by  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  and 
King  Albert  of  Belgium,  who  pointed  out  that  it  was  embarrassing 
and  undignified  for  them  to  have  their  freedom  impaired  by 
foreign  influence,  even  if  it  were  that  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  his  encyclical  the  Pope  notices  that  "eoncoi'd  be- 
tween civilized  nations  is  maintained  and  fostered  by  the 
modern  custom  of  visits  and  meetings  at  which  the  heads  of 
states  and  princes  are  accustomed  to  treat  of  matters  of 
special  importance,"  and,  "considering  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  the  times  and  the  dangerous  trend  of  events,"  he 
declares  that  he  "would  not  be  unwilling  to  relax  in  some 
measure  the  severity  of  the  conditions  justly  laid  down  by 
our  predecessors,  when  the  civil  power  of  the  Apostolic  See 
was  overthrown,  against  the  official  visits  of  the  heads  of  Catholic 
states  to  Rome."  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  urges  that 
"this  concession,  which  seems  counseled  or  rather  demanded  by 
the  grave  circumstances  in  which  to-day  society  is  placed,  must 
not  be  interpreted  as  a  tacit  renunciation  of  its  sacrosanct  rights 
by  the  Apostolic  See,  as  if  it  acquiesced  in  the  unlawful  situation 
in  which  it  is  placed.  Rather  do  we  seize  this  opportunity  to 
renew  for  the  same  reasons  the  protests  which  our  predecessors 
have  several  times  made,  not  in  the  least  moved  thereto  by 
human  interests,  but  in  fulfilment  of  the  sacred  duty  of  their 
charge  to  defend  the  rights  and  dignity  of  this  Apostolic  See." 
It  is  demanded  again,  "and  with  even  greater  insistence  now 
that  peace  is  made  among  the  nations,  that,  for  the  head  of  the 
Church,  too,  an  end  may  be  put  to  that  abnormal  condition 
which  in  so  many  ways  does  such  serious  harm  to  tranquillity 
among  the  peoples."  In  furtherance  of  his  plea  for  peace,  the 
Pope  urges  that  "all  states,  putting  aside  mutual  suspicion, 
should  unite  in  one  league,  or  rather  a  sort  of  family  of  peoples, 
calculated  both  to  maintain  their  own  independence  and  safe- 
guard the  order  of  human  society." 

"No  document  issued  from  the  Vatican  since  the  end  of  the 
temporal  pcwer  of  the  Pope  is  likely  to  be  of  greater  international 
importance  or  more  far-reaching  in  its  effect  upon  the  national 
spirit  of  Italy,"  observes  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald,  which 
remembers  the  several  historic  embarrassments  caused  by 
enforcement  of  the  rule,  particularly  by  the  visits  of  former 
Vice-President  Fairbanks  and  the  late  President  Roosevelt.  It 
believes  that — 

"The  present  attitude  of  the  Vatican,  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  due 


in  a  large  measure  to  the  changing  political  conditions  in  Italy. 
The  Catholics  to-day  have  a  party  of  their  own  whose  strength 
was  manifested  in  the  last  election  and  in  the  recent  overthrow 
of  the  Nitti  Ministry.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of 
Pope  Pius  X.,  when  he  removed  political  restrictions  upon 
Italian  Catholics,  permitting  them  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  to  participate  in  the  elections.  The 
voluntary  confinement  of  the  Pope  within  the  grounds  of  the 
Vatican  is  the  one  important  survival  of  the  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  uniting  of  the  Italian  states  in  1870,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  before  many  years  the  'Prisoner  of  the  Vatican' 
will  be  only  a  historical  title.  The  resentment  of  the  Vatican  is 
dying  out  as  the  Italian  dread  of  the  restoration  of  ils  temporal 
power  passes." 

"It  is  a  suggestive  event  and  one  that  may  come  to  hold  a  large 
place  in  history,  altho  1920  is  not  likely  to  compete  with  1870  as  a 
great  year  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  says  the 
Boston  Herald,  which,  referring  to  the  anomalous  position 
held  by  the  King  of  Italy  under  the  papal  restriction,  adds: 

"Benedict,  therefore,  has  done  a  remarkable  thing,  for  this 
concession  implies  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Italian 
King  to  rule  from  Rome.  Various  concessions  relating  to  par- 
ticipation in  Italian  politics  have  in  recent  years  been  made 
through  bishops  of  the  Church,  the  Pope  holding  aloof  from  the 
formation  of  the  Italian  Clerical  party;  now  in  a  document  issued 
to  the  whole  world  the  Pope  himself  formally  makes  a  concession 
which  observers  in  all  lands  Mill  be  likely  to  interpret  as  presaging 
other  and  larger  ones." 

But  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston)  sees  in  the 
encyclical  "the  renewal  of  the  papal  claim  to  temporal  power," 
and  observes  that  there  "is  one  immediate  resultant  from  it 
which  can  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  that  it  brings  the  Pope 
directly  into  the  political  arena  and  subjects  the  papal  utterances 
to  precisely  the  same  criticism  as  those  of  any  other  statesman 
or  politician  in  the  world." 

When  we  turn  to  the  comment  of  the  Catholic  press,  we  find 
The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland)  laying  claim  to  papal  sover- 
eignty in  Rome  and  saying  that  "a  united  Italy  does  not  mean 
that  Rome  must  be  its  capital."  The  Italy  of  Cavour  and 
Garibaldi  "was  a  pagan  Italy.  The  revolutionists  had  in  mind 
a  pagan  Rome  Avhen  they  begged  the  Savoyard  king  to  make  the 
Eternal  City  his  capital."     Furthermore, 

"The  city  of  Rome  never  belonged  to  modern  Italy.  It 
belongs  to  the  Catholic  world  and  the  Pope  is  its  legitimate 
sovereign.  His  sovereignty  is  the  oldest  and  most  venerable  in 
the  world  and  does  not  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  blood,  usurpa- 
tion, or  conquest.  A  united  Italy  that  makes  Rome  its  capital 
must  reckon  with  the  Vatican." 

The  Catholic  Bulletin  (Cleveland)  remarks  that  the  Pope 
"allows  Catholic  princes  to  visit  Rome  as  an  important  con- 
cession made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  nations  c[  the  earth 
an  illustration  of  his  desire  to  bring  about  true  brotherhood 
among  the  people  of  the  world."  and  believes  that — 

"Catholics  may  well  be  proud  of  this  latest  appeal  of  their 
Chief  Shepherd.  He  has  proved  himself  to  be  the  true  father 
of  Christians.  His  entire  thought  is  of  peace  among  the  nations, 
and,  as  the  parleys  of  the  ministers  of  the  various  peoples  continue, 
the  grandeur  and  correctness  of  his  sentiments  will  become  more 
apparent.  There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  world  except  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Christ  and  his  Church." 

The  London  Tablet  (Catholic)  likewise  stresses  the  significance 
of  the  encyclical,   and  adds:     "The  importance  and  the  far- 
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caching  effect  of  such  an  act  as  this,  by  which  the  Father  of 
Christendom  shows  himself  a  veritable  'prince  of  peace,'  will 
>e  at  once  apparent,  showing  as  it  does  how  far  the  Pope  is  ready 
0  go  in  the  best  interests  of  conciliation  and  peace." 


THE  CHURCH   IN   WALES    RESTORED 

THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES,  after  seven  hundred  years 
of  dependence  on  the  See  of  Canterbury,  has  been 
reestablished,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Ceorge  Edwards,  Bishop  of 
it.  Asaph,  who  was  the  chief  opponent  of  the  separation  from 
lie  province  of  Canterbury,  has  been  enthroned  as  Archbishop  of 
he  Principality.  Thus  Wales  resumes  "the  romantic  thread  of 
radii  ion  which  ceased  in  1203,  when  the  See  of  Canterbury  finally 
oade  good  its  claim  to  the  right  of  appointment  in  all  the  sees 
I  Wales."  The  ceremony  of  eutbrone- 
nent.  according  to  the  London  Guardian 
official  organ  of  the  Church  of  England), 
ras  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
iiiry,  assisted  by  the  Archbishops  of  York 
nd  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
iishops  Suffragan  and  the  Diocesan  Bishops. 
The  nave  and  transepts  were  filled  with 
epresentatives  of  every  department  of  Welsh 
lational  life,  lords-lieutenant  of  counties, 
nayors  of  boroughs,  chairmen  of  the  urban 
ouncils,  heads  of  colleges  and  important 
chools,  leaders  of  Nonconformist  churches, 
neii  and  women  prominent  in  Welsh  art, 
uisie,  and  literature."  The  King  was  repre- 
i-nted  by  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  and 
he  Prime  Minister,  who  had  forced  Welsh 
:i-e-tablishment  through  Parliament,  was 
•resent  and  took  Holy  Communion  in  the 
norning  in  St.  Asaph  Cathedral.  The  Welsh 
tnguage  was  used  in  the  ceremony  and,  says 
rhe  British  Weekly  (London) : 


"For  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
fork,  as  they  surveyed  so  moving  a  scene 
nd  listened  to  the  strains  of  a  language  which 
hey  could  not  understand,  the  occasion 
ould  not  but  be  fraught  with  a  special  sig- 
liricance.  They  must  surely  have  under- 
tood.  as  they  had  never  understood  before, 
lie  force  of  that  unquenchable  passion  which  has  preserved  the 
lationality  of  Wales  through  a  thousand  years  of  checkered  his- 
iory,  and  which  has  brought  about  the  severance  of  Wales  from 
e  of  Canterbury.  During  the  controversy  over  Welsh 
iblishment,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  persistently  re- 
erred  to  the  Welsh  Church  as  just  four  dioceses  in  the  See  of 
bury.  In  his  declaration  on  Tuesday,  as  he  felicitated 
be  Welsh  people  on  having  their  own  Archbishop,  he  made  a 
listinction  between  'our  Church'  and  'your  Church.'  The 
Yrchbishop  had  rightly  divined  the  real  significance  of  Tues- 
lay's  historic  ceremony." 

Altho  the  Church- in  Wales  begins  life  "poor  and  despoiled," 
The  Guardian  believes  that  "we  can  not  doubt  its  great  future" — 

"As  the  most  obvious  rallying-point  for  nationalism  we  believe 
hat,  as  time  goes  on,  it  will  attract  to  itself  great  numbers  of 
hose  who  helped  to  procure  its  disestablishment,  and  that  it 
vill  become  the  symbol  of  religious  and  racial  unity.  Already 
ta  attenuated  resources  are  being  enlarged  by  those  who  at 
'  belong  to  other  folds,  but  who  will  not  forever  remain 
i  itfflde.  Every  week  it  is  gaining  adherents,  as  well  it  may 
n  view  of  the  courageous  and  charitable  manner  in  which  it  has 
aoed  its  difficulties  and  its  unmerited  troubles." 

In  this  country  The  Continent  (Presbyterian)  observes  with 
Measure  "that  the  Free  Church  men  of  the  Principality  have 
esponded  most  heartily  to  the  good  will  of  the  Episcopalians 
rod  have  warmly  assured  them  of  fraternal  cooperation." 


THE  HEAD  OF  THE  CHUHCH  IX  WALES. 

Archbishop  Alfred  George  Edwards. 


REMEDY  FOR  THE  MORAL  BREAKDOWN 

MORAL  BREAKDOWNS  ARE  NOT  NEW  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  the  chief  novelty  of  the  present 
decline  in  standards  of  conduct  is  its  far-reaching  extent . 
"Few  observers  would  question,  for  example,  that  the  fashion- 
able young  womanhood  of  America  is  weaker  in  its  moral  fiber 
and  easier  in  its  moral  restraints  because  of  the  war,"  thinks 
The  Continent  (Presbyterian).  In  the  newspapers  frequently 
appear  stories  of  the  breakdown  of  marriage  morality,  "for 
which  women  are  blamable  as  often  as  men,  and  in  which  the 
most  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  rights  of  other  women  is 
displayed  by  women  who  want  their  own  pleasure  at  any  cost." 
There  is  much  immorality  in  the  manipulation  of  profits  so  as 
to  deceive  the  income-tax  inspector.  There  is  moral  decline, 
in  the  exploitation  for  inflated  profits.  And  this  "is  cruel  to 
helpless  people;  it  is  ruinous  to  human 
brotherhood;  it  is  unchristian."  But  argu- 
ments fall  on  dull  ears.  Profiteers  are  able 
to  "'get  away  with'  the  oppression — why 
should  they  not  do  it?"  Through  the  in- 
dustrial agitation  runs  a  selfish  streak. 
Rural  restlessness  has  set  young  people  into 
bad  relations,  relaxing  their  moral  restraints. 
They  read  in  the  daily  press  wild  stories  of 
what  money  can  do,  of  the  low  estimate 
placed  on  decency  and  morality  in  "high 
society,"  and  "every  imitative  instinct  urges 
the  acceptance  of  the  new  ways."  What, 
then,  is  the  remedy? 

"Everybody  needs  to  stiffen  up,  to  trifle 
less  with  morality,  to  bo  steadier  at  critical 
points  of  conduct.  The  ethical  note  needs 
to  get  into  school  life  again.  If  we  are  not 
to  use  the  Bible  to  stimulate  moral  idealism 
in  our  public  schools,  then  the  truths  which 
the  Bible  presents  must  be  used  anyway. 
The  ethical  note  should  recur  in  sermons 
and  public  addresses.  Thoughtful  men  are 
coming  to  be  concerned,  as  much  recent 
quotation  has  revealed.  They  are  calling 
for  the  chinches  to  become  more  active,  even 
when  they  are  not  churchmen  themselves. 
Some  are  wanting  a  revival  of  old-time  re- 
ligion, accenting  God  and  human  obligation 
to  him.  Very  well;  then  such  men  ought  to 
realize  their  own  personal  responsibility  for 
helping  to  bring  that  about.  They  can  not  go  on  with  loose 
morals  in  life  and  tight  morals  in  theory.  The  way  to  be  moral 
is  to  be  moral,  each  for  himself  first  of  all.  That  will  never  -be 
enough,  of  course,  but  nothing  will  be  enough  without  it.  The 
breakdown  of  morals  must  be  met  first  by  building  up  morals 
in  a  multitude  of  personal  lives. 

"Then,  further,  there  must  be  a  reassertion  of  morals  in  public 
lines.  Civil  law  does  not  make  men  moral,  but  its  honest  en- 
forcement tends  to  keep  alive  in  men's  minds  the  consciousness 
of  right  and  wrong.  Punishment  of  offenders  does  not  to-day 
greatly  deter  other  offenders,  mainly  because  it  is  so  capriciously 
administered.  Whenever  penalty  comes  directly  and  inevi- 
tably, it  does  deter  offenders.  Nobody  but  a  fool  experiments 
with  a  circular  saw  in  motion  to  see  if  there  is  not  some  pleasure 
in  touching  it  with  a  finger.  Its  penalty  comes  with  too  un- 
failing regularity.  But  a  police  court?  Has  any  one  any  good 
reason  for  being  seriously  afraid  of  it  as  things  actually  go? 
Or  even  some  grades  of  higher  courts;  they  are  not  held  to  their 
tasks,  and  men  know  it.  Officials  talk  bombast  which  takes  the 
edge  off  the  words  of  really  honest  men;  nothing  can  swerve 
them  from  their  duty,  they  say;  while  their  truculence  is  noto- 
rious. There  is  no  hope  for  recovery  in  morals  until  the  agents 
of  morality  regain  conscience  and  integrity.  Plenty  of  men 
with  such  traits  exist;  the  need  is  to  put  them  in  the  places 
where  their  traits  will  serve  the  public  good. 

"But  the  old  ways  of  establishing  morality  still  remain  as  the 
abiding  ways.  The  claim  of  religion,  rightly  understood  and 
interpreted,  is  still  the  claim  to  urge.  Nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  it;   nothing  ought  to  be  asked  to  replace  it." 


:*4 
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MORE   GOSPEL   AND   LESS   SENSATION  CLERICAL   MONOPOLY   OF   "SLAMMING 


SERMONIC  SENSATIONALISM  coupled  with  the  lack 
of  a  definite  theology  not  only  exhibits  a  spiritual  weakling 
in  the  pulpit,  but  renders  many  church  people  "the  victims 
of  all  manner  of  religious  fads  and  vagaries  which  always  flourish 
in  the  atmosphere  of  emotional  faith  and  theological  indiffer- 
ence." For,  adds  Prof.  David  II.  Bauslin,  D.D.,  dean  of  the 
llainma  Divinity  School,  in  an  address  to  the  graduating  class 
of  tlie  Philadelphia  Seminary  published  in  The  Lutheran,  it  is  no 
more  possible  to  conceive  of  a  strong  and  robust  and  properly 
proportioned  Christianity  without  theology  included  in  pulpit 
ministration  than  to  conceive  of  our  bodies  without  bones.  The 
Bible  is  more  than  a  mere  hook  of  biography ;  it  is  a  revelation  of 
God,  and  we  must  be  taught  in  a  popular  way  in  pulpit  minis- 
tration the  character  of  Clod,  for  the  knowledge  of  God  lies  at 
the  basis  of  right  character  in  man.  We  can  not  build  a  true 
humanity  on  a  false  theology.     Yet — 

"In  the  sphere  of  religion  there  is  an  appalling  indifference 
to  the  claims  of  worship,  and  the  extraordinary  assumption  that 
a  specific  profession  of  religion  is  something  entirely  superfluous. 
The  vast  public  ignorance  of  Christian  doctrine  and  history 
is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  and  ominous  dangers  among  us. 
In  consequence  largely  of  our  sociological  interest,  many  people 
have  fallen  into  a  mere  humanistic  and  naturalistic  way  of  esti- 
mating our  Lord  and  Savior.  Much  of  religion  in  some  circles 
among  us  has  been  smitten  with  a  barren  rationalism  or  has 
degenerated  into  a  one-sided  mysticism.  If  the  situation  we  are 
confronting  makes  doctrinal  preaching  more  difficult,  possibly, 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Reformation,  it  renders  it  all  the 
more  necessary.  It  is  an  absolute  mental  and  spiritual  necessity 
if  men  are  to  be  led  out  of  the  mists  of  religious  uncertainty  and 
ambiguity." 

Preachers  are  exhorted  against  the  sensational  note,  which 
indicates  "a  mental  sterility  not  creditable  to  supposedly 
trained  and  qualified  men."  Many  are  turning  aside  from  the 
everlastingly  interesting  questions  of  religion  to  subjects  and 
literature  handed  out  from  propagandist  sources,  and  if  this  con/ 
tinues  "we  an-  destined  to  have  among  us  a  considerable  group  of 
clerical  weaklings  and  to  he  confronted  with  a  serious  loss  of 
pulpit  power."  Men  need  to  hear  from  the  pulpit  that  which  is 
preeminently  spiritual  and  not  secular,  that  which  has  to  do  with 
the  soul  and  with  God,  and — 

"If  these  things  do  not  constitute  the  dominant  note  in  our 
preaching  we  will  never  be  able  to  lift  men  above  the  clamorous 
voices  of  the  secular  market-place.  There  will  be  no  development 
of  faith  through  a  well-instructed  mind,  or  of  works  through  a 
well-trained  life.  Our  congregations  will  be  neither  taught  nor 
led,  because  teaching  and  leadership  are  impossible  when  the 
voice  in  the  pulpit  moves  week  by  week  from  one  suggested  topic 
to  another  and  the  preacher  is  transformed  into  an  agent  for  an 
organization  or  movement  that  may  be  worthy  in  its  ends  and  of 
advocacy  at  proper  places  and  under  right  conditions.  And  all 
this  that  I  have  adverted  to  is  far  removed  in  dignity  and, 
indeed,  usefulness,  from  what  has  been  indulged  in  by  pulpit 
charlatans,  who  have  exploited  all  sorts  of  homiletical  degeneracy, 
about  'love,  courtship,  and  marriage,'  "the  value  of  football,' 
'the  automobile  as  a  social  and  religious  force  in  the  community,' 
'thought  power — ils  control  and  culture,'  'break  the  news  to 
mother,'  'the  extraordinary  power  of  veneer  in  modern  society' — 
all  subjects  recently  announced  in  city  papers  and  heralded  as 
being  full  of  resistless  attractions." 

Recognizing  that  the  problems  of  the  modern  pulpit  are  per- 
plexing and  that,  perhaps,  the  times  are  full  of  dangers,  this 
advocate  of  theological  preaching  asks: 

"But  when  have  the  times  not  been  out  of  joint?  Never  in 
the  late  centuries  has  man  felt  the  need  of  true  peace  of  heart  as 
to-day;  never  has  there  been  an  open  door  of  spiritual  effort  more 
inviting  than  to-day,  never  has  the  brave,  upholding  courage  of 
the  preacher  been  more  of  a  boon  than  to-day;  and  never  has 
there  been  greater  appreciation  of  true  manhood  in  the  preacher 
than  to-day." 


AMONG  PROFESSIONAL  MEN  ministers  enjoy  the 
/—\  unique  monopoly  of  "slamming"  each  other,  while 
T"  ~  lawyers,  for  instance,  who  must  necessarily  engage 
daily  in  a  battle  of  wits,  seldom,  or  never,  publicly  say  anything 
derogatory  to  a  fellow  member  of  the  bar.  In  consequence  of 
this  dubious  distinction,  says  The  Baptist,  the  Church  suffers 
harm,  and  the  ministry  is  brought  into  disrepute.  It  is  a  com- 
monplace that  a  physician  will  never  say  anything  which  might 
be  in  any  way  hurtful  to  another  practitioner.  If  in  either 
the  legal  or  medical  profession  a  member  conducts  himself 
in  an  unseemly  way,  there  are  remedies  which  do  not  involve 
public  attack.  "There  is  a  professional  code  of  honor  which 
leads  men  to  withhold  their  tongues,  no  matter  what  the  provoca- 
tion."    On  the  other  hand — 

"Nothing  is  more  common  among  certain  groups  of  ministers 
than  the  practise  of  'slamming'  each  other.  Sometimes  the 
assertions  are  general  and  imply  that  there  is  a  great  group  of 
men  who  are  untrue  to  the  faith  and  whose  utterances  should 
be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Sometimes  groups  are  men- 
tioned, and  occasionally  individuals  are  attacked.  Church- 
goers are  familiar  with  such  references.  There  are  men  who 
M'cm  to  delight  in  establishing  their  own  orthodoxy  by  attacking 
that  of  others.  They  see  no  harm  done  by  their  references, 
and  seldom  stop  to  think  of  the  fruitage  of  the  suspiciou  of 
which  they  have  sown  the  seeds. 

"The  great  evil  done  is  not  the  injustice  to  individual  men 
who  are  often  al tacked  upon  what  time  shows  are  false  reports, 
altho  this  is  considerable.  The  harm  that  counts  is  that  some- 
thing of  good  will  toward  the  ministry  as  a  whole  is  lost.  Men 
and  women  can  not  listen  to  such  utterances  without  becoming 
somewhat  suspicious  of  all  ministers  and  without  setting  up  for 
themselves  tests  which  may  be  far  from  just.  The  'slams' 
thus  react  upon  the  whole  body  of  which  the  minister  making 
them  is  a  part.  The  honor  of  all  is  affected.  Surely  it  must 
be  possible  to  defend  and  preach  the  truth  without  going  at  it  in 
this  back-handed  way.  Ministers  should  have  as  high  a  stand- 
ard of  ethics  in  their  relations  with  each  other  as  do  men  of 
other  professions.  And  if  a  brother  is,  in  their  opinion,  in  fault 
they  should  certainly  be  willing  to  follow  the  definite  and  prac- 
tical Biblical  method  of  dealing  with  him." 


IS  DELINQUENCY  INCREASING  ?— Delinquency  among 
juveniles  and  adults  seems  to  he  on  the  increase,  believes  TIk 
Christian  Work  (Undenominational,  New  York),  after  examining 
the  findings  of  the  probation  officers  of  several  large  cities,  who 
"report  a  greater  amount  of  crime  among  'respectable'  people 
than  Ave  have  ever  known  before."  Attention  is  called  to  the 
statement  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  reformation  is  the 
ungenerous  treatment  by  the  public  of  those  who  have  "made 
mistakes"  and  done  penance  in  prison.  In  going  over  various 
records  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Temperance  and  Moral 
Welfare  it  is  found  that — 

"One  city  reports  over  four  hundred  cases  of  forgery  and 
petty  thieving  committed  in  a  few  months  by  young  women 
and  young  men  who  came  from  the  best  homes  in  that  com- 
munity. Not  a  few  probation  officers  lay  such  development 
to  'the  cost  of  high  living.'  In  certain  sections  bank-robberies 
have  increased  to  numbers  never  seen  before;  and  automobile 
stealing  has  become  so  common  that  in  some  States — for  instance, 
Kansas — special  legislation  had  been  enacted  increasing  penalties 
for  this  particular  crime.  The  department  has  established  at 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  a  temporary  home  to  receive  men  released 
from  Leavenworth  Federal  Prison,  and  give  them  a  touch  of 
home  life  as  they  go  back  again  into  the  world.  The  Depart- 
ment also  is  facing  the  fact  that  the  public  generally  is  afraid  of 
the  ex-prisoner.  Again  and  again  a  man  as  he  comes  out  of 
prison  gets  employment  only  to  lose  his  job  as  soon  as  his  em- 
ployer learns  that  he  has  been  in  prison.  The  general  public  is 
harsh  in  its  treatment  of  tin;  man  who  has  made  a  mistake 
and  has  served  time  in  prison.  The  Department  of  Delinquency 
is  setting  itself  to  educate  the  public  to  see  that  the  ex-prisoner 
needs  the  confidence  and  help  of  people  in  regaining  a  place 
in  society." 
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Short  work  for  a  long  appetite! 


Open  the  can  and  your  meal  is  ready!  Fine 
selected  beans,  slow-cooked,  splendidly  nutritious, 
digestible  and  made  doubly  appetizing  by 
CampbelFs  famous  tomato  sauce.  That  tells  the 
story  why  Campbell's  Beans  are  so  welcome  in 
the  summer  time — at  home  or  out  in  the  open. 
Solid  food  and  delightful  food.    Serve  hot  or  cold. 
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Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and   in  Canada 
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ADMIRERS  of  the  art  of  Mine. 
Yvette  Guilberl  know  thai  the  f i « 1  <  1 
from  whieh  she  lias  drawn  her  inspiration 
for  the  latter  years  of  her  work  is  in  the 
medieval  folk-songs  of  France.  To  wlial 
extent  she  may  have  adventured  for 
material  into  the  French  provinces  of 
Canada  is  unknown  to  us.  That  these 
St.  Lawrence  people  have  preserved  hun- 
dreds of  the  folk-songs  that  may  be  for- 
gotten in  France  is  not  without  likelihood. 
Research  in  this  field  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Edward  Sapir,  and  some  of  the  songs 
turned  by  him  into  English  are  printed 
in  the  July  Poetry  (Chicago).  Three  of 
these  are  presented  to  our  readers.  The 
songs,  says  Mr.  Sapir,  have  been  "col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  province — 
from  the  remote  fishermen  of  Gaspe\  the 
little  farming  villages  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  French  sections  of  Montreal.*' 
"  White  ;'s  the  Snow,"  he  says,  is  a  "good 
example  of  the  genuine  ballad;  it  is  one 
of  the  best-known  folk-songs  of  Quebec, 
having  been  recorded  in  no  fewer  than 
twelve  versions."  'The  King  of  Spain's 
Daughter"  is  "a  work  ballad,  especially 
used  as  a  paddling  sontr  "  These  two 
have  a  "wide  diffusion  in  France."  "The 
Dumb  Shepherdess"  goes  back  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 


WHITE   AS   THE   SNOW 

Translated   u\   Edward  Safer 

<  >u  a  lovelj   lnil  of  roses  a  lovelj  maiden  sleeping, 
White  as   (he  snow,    beautiful   as  day. 
They  arc  three  knights  that  conic  to  her  their  love 
to  say. 

"Pis  the  youngesl  that  alights  and  takes  her  white 

hand. 
"Princess,    come   with   m< — on    the   back    of   mj 

stec  <l  awaj  ! 
To  Paris  we  shall  go,  in  a  mansion  we  shall  stay." 

As  soon  as  they  were  conic,  the  hostess  turns  to 

her: 
"Oh,  nil  me,  lovely  maid,  give  me  the  truth  to 

hear — 
Is   it    willing   yon   have  come  and   have  you  shed 

no  tear'.'" 

And   maiden   to  the  hostess:    "Innocent  am  I; 
From  my   father's  castle   away   king's  folk    have 

ravished  me, 
They've    carried    me    to    horse    to    this    beautiful 

hostelry." 

She'd  finished  with  her  plaint,  returned  the  nian- 

at-arms: 
"  Eat  and  drink,  my  s«  eel  .wit  h  a  goodly  appetite  — 
"fis   with   a    man-at-arms   you'll    pass   a    pleasant 

night." 

They  are  seated  at  the  feast,  then  dead  the  maiden 

falls. 
"King — oh,   ring   the   hells,   let   drum   a   dirge   for 

her! 
M  y  mistress  she  is  dead,  had  come  to  her  fifteenth 

>  ear." 


"Where  shall   we  burj    her,   this  beautiful  prin- 
cess?"— 
"  In  the  garden  of  her  father,  under  an  apple-tree. 
With  God  in   paradise  we  pray  her  spirit   be." 

Three  days  she  buried  laj .  her  father  is  passing 

by. 
"Open,  open  the  grave,  my  father,  and  reseueme. 
I've  played  the  dead   three  days  for  the  sake  of 

purity." 


THE   KING    OF   SPAIN'S   DAUGHTER 
AND   THE   DIVER 

Translated  by  Edward  sacir 

The  king  of  Spain  his  daughter. 

Sail,  O  mariner — Oft,  sail! 
Will  have  a  trade  be  taught  her, 

Sail,  O  mariner! 
Will  have  a  trade  be  taught  her. 

Sail,  O  mariner! 

\nd  she's  to  beat   the  wash, 

Sail,  0  mariner — oft,  sail! 
To  beat  and  scald  and  splash, 

Sail,  <)  mariner! 

She's  given  a  beater  for  smashing, 

Sail,  <)  mariner — oft,  .sail! 
And  a  line  bench  for  the  washing. 

Sail,  O  mariner! 

\t  the  first  good  rapping  she — 

Sail,  0  mariner — oh,  sail! 
Her  gold  ring  drops  in  the  sea. 

Sail,  (>  mariner! 

she  fell  to  earth  in  a  heap, 

Sail,  O  mariner — oh,  sail! 
And  set  herself  to  weep. 

Sail,  (>  mariner! 

Is  passing  now  right  here. 

Sail,  0  mariner — oft,  sail! 
I  ler  gentle  cavalier. 

Sail,  0  mariner! 

"  Vnd  what  would  you  give  to  me, 

Sail,  ()  mariner — oft,  sail! 
If  I  looked  for  it  out  in  the  sea?" 

Sail,  0  mariner! 

"A  sweet  little  kiss,"  said  she, 

Sail,  ()  mariner — oft,  sail! 
"Or  two.  if  you  wish,  or  three," 
Sail,  (>  mariner! 

Undresses  him  eagerly, 

Sail,  O  mariner — Oft,  sail! 
And  dives  down  into  the  sea. 

Sail,  0  mariner! 

With  his  first  dive  and  tumble. 

Sail,  O  mariner — oft,  sail! 
The  sea  is  all  in  a  jumble, 

Sail,  (>  mariner! 

With  his  second  dive  as  he  sank, 

Sail,  (>  mariner — oft,  sail! 
The  ring  went  clink  and  clank. 

Sail,  O  mariner! 

With  his  third  dive  down, 

Sail,  O  mariner — oft,  sail! 
lie  stays  in  the  sea  to  drown, 

Sail,  O  mariner! 

Standing  the  window  1>> 

Sail,  0  mariner — oft,  sail! 
His  mother  does  naught  but  cry, 

Sail,  O  mariner! 


"Is  there  any  maid  so  renowned, 

Sail,  O  mariner — oft,  sail! 
.My  son  must  needs  be  drowned? 

Sail,  O  mariner — oft,  sail! 

My  son  must  needs  be  drowned?" 
Sail,  O  mariner — oft.  sail! 

THE  DUMB  SHEPHERDESS 

Translated  by  Edward  Sapir 

Hark  ye  to  the  complaint. 

Grown  and  little, 
<  )f  a  dumb  shepherdess 

Who  in  her  fields 
Did  guard  her  little  sheep 

Along  the  mead! 
'Twas  Jesus,  out  of  goodness, 

Made  her  speak. 

One  da\   the  holy  Maid 

To  her  appeared. 
"  Good  day,  sweet  shepherdess. 

Big  Isabeau! 
And  would  you  give  to  me 

One  of  the  lambs?" 

"Ah,  no  indeed!"  she  said, 

"They  are  not  mine. 
To  father,  to  my  mother, 

I  11  speak  of  it : 
To  father,  to  my  mother, 

111  tell  of  it." 

She  came  back  to  her  home 

Straightaway. 
"My  father,  there's  a  lady 

In  my  flock. 
O  God!  she  asks  of  me 

One  of  the  lambs." 

Her  father,  mother  too. 

They  were  amazed 
To  hear  the  speechless  maiden 

Speaking  thus. 
To  God  they  made  a  prayer. 

Giving  thanks. 

"Go  tell  her,  shepherdess. 

In  thy  Hock, 
That  they  are  at  her  pleasure, 

Big  and  little, 
That  all  are  for  her  pleasing, 

Even  the  best." 

The  shepherdess  was  dead 

Before  three  days. 
A  letter  she  was  holding 

In  her  hand, 
Writ  by  the  sovereign  master, 

Mighty  God. 

Her  father,  mother  too, 

They  could  not  read. 
It  had  to  be  the  bishop 

Game  to  them 
To  speak  to  the  dumb  maid. 

Big  Isabeau. 

"Open,  shepherdess, 

Open  thy  hand. 
For  tin;  sake  of  the  sovereign  master. 

Mighty  God!" 
And  well  he  read  the  letter 

And  understood: 

"Whoever  sings  on  Friday 

This  complaint, 
Is  freed  of  sinful  taint, 

Gains  Paradise:" 


E^PT"7" 
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It  is  fitting  that  the  house  which  25  years  ago 
invented  the  pneumatic  automobile  tire  should 
now  introduce  three  improvements  which  result 
in  greatly  increased  mileage: 

1 — A  new  tread  compound,  perhaps  unequalled 
for  durability 

2 — An  improved  tread-design  that  effectively 
opposes  skidding  and  still  further  increases 
the  durability  of  the  tire 

3 — A  super-sturdy  oversize  body  that  gives 
unsurpassed  freedom  from  blow-outs 

For  a  new  degree  of  motoring  satisfaction,  use 
Michelin  Universal  Cords. 

Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  N.J. 

Other  factories  :  Cfermont  -Ferrand,  France;  London,  England;  Turin,  Italy 
Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
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A  Sturdy  Oversize  Cord  Tire  that  Establishes  a  New  Stand* 
ard  for  Supreme  Durability  and  Freedom  from  Skidding 
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WORLD-WIDE  -  TRADE  -  FACTS 


1 


INTERNATIONAL  MARKET  FOR  IRON  AND  STEEL 


WORLD  LOOKS  TO  UNITED   STATES  FOR  STEEL 

The  world-wide  shortage  of  iron  and  steel  resulting  from  the 
war  can  only  be  made  goqd  by  the  United  States,  says  Herbert 
P.  Howell,  vice-president '  o,f  the  NatitjtBHT  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  New  York,  in  an  article1  on'." The  International  Market  for 
Iron  and  Steel, '^wJiie^-api^witsmJ^'^dj^BCimber  of  .Q#u4iri&r,c&. 
Monthly,  that  bank's  magazine  of  commerce  and  finance. 

Great  Britain  alone  of  the  European  producers  is  to-day 
capable  of  competition  with  this  country  in  supplying  the  four 
years'  cumulative  demand,  according  to  Mr.  Howell.  Neither 
France,  Germany,  nor  Belgium  can  be  regarded  as  potential 
rivals  of  the  American  iron  and  steel  industry  at  present. 

"The  world  is  short  of  iron  and  steel,"  Mr.  Howell  says. 
"The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  produce 
eighty  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  iron  and  steel  output  of  the 
world,  while  Belgium  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  interna- 
tional market.  The  war  had  varying  effects  on  the  industries 
of  these  three  European  countries.  The  case  of  Germany  is 
clear.  As  a  producer  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  international 
market,  that  country  need  not  be  reckoned  with  at  present. 
French  production  is  dependent  on  German  coal,  and  lack  of 
fuel  and  industrial  disorganization  have  thus  far  kept  it  much 
below  the  prewar  level.  The  Belgian  industry  shows  en- 
couraging features  and  exports  are  increasing,  but  domestic 
demand  is  heavy  and  the  amount  Belgium  can  export  will  not 
greatly  affect  the  international  market  in  the  immediate  future. 

BRITISH    POSITION    IMPROVING 

"The  only  active  competitors  of  the  American  iron  and  steel 
producers  at  the  present  time  are  the  iron. makers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Steel  output  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1920,  altho  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  1917,  was 
above  the  rate  for  any  other  year.  Exports  of  iron  and  steel 
must  still  increase  before  they  reach  the-rate  maintained  in 
1913.  Remarkable  increases  over  exports  for  1919  are  shown 
by  the  British  figures  for  the  first  four  months  of  1920.  Gains 
were  made  in  all  the  items  except  six,  the  gain  for  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  products  ranging  from  eight  per  cent,  to  over 
four  hundred  per  cent.  The  British  position  is  improving  and 
must  not  be  underrated. 

THE  1919    RECESSION   A   CALAMITY 

"The  arrears  caused  by  four  years'  destruction  of  steel  and 
by  reduced  output  after  the  armistice  can  not  be  made  up  in 
the  near  future  by  any  country  except  the  United  States.  Yet, 
in  the  first  calendar  year  after  the  war  American  pig  iron  out- 
put dropt  to  31,015,000  tons,  which  was  8,000,000  tons  below 
that  of  1918  and  practically  the  level  of  1913.  The  fact  that 
this  reduction  occurred  without  financial  or  industrial  distur- 
bance is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  but  in  view  of  the  five  j'ears' 
accumulated  need  of  steel  throughout  the  world  it  is  a  calam- 
ity. The  first  three  months  of  1920  showed  an  expanding  rate 
of  production,  but  the  railroad  strike  brought  about  a  serious 
reduction,  so  that  the  April  output  of  pig  iron  dropt  to 
2,740,000  tons.  The  total  for  the  first  five  months  of  1920  was 
15,000,000  tons.  In  spite  of  fluctuations,  production  in  the 
United  States  is  being  maintained  at  a  rate  more  than  double 
the  present  output  of  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom 
combined. 

"Despite  unfavorable  exchange,  Canada  must  buy  American 
sheets  and  plates  to  keep  the  wheels  turning  in  her  own  in- 
dustries. The  United  Kingdom  received  much  larger  quantities 
of  steel  ingots  and  billets  from  the  United  States  in  March,  1920, 
than  during  the  corresponding  month  of  1919.  Steel  for  ship- 
building was  exported  to  France  in  April  of  this  year  in  spite 
of  exchange  difficulties,  and  shipments  of  steel  plates  to  Italy 
in  March  exceeded  those  made  in  March,  1919.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  foreign  customers  will  restrict  their  purchasing  at 
times  in  response  to  disadvantageous  exchange  conditions,  but 
in  such  periods  the  shortage  grows  and  must  eventually  be  met. 

"Even  assuming  a  production  of  pig  iron  in  1920  etjual  to  that 
of  the  best  war-year,  and  a  rate  of  export  somewhat  higher  than 
that  Qfjthe  j>rewar  years,  the  exportable  surplus  of  the  United 
States* is  not  likely  to  equal  Germany's  annual  exports  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  1914.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
unable  at  present  to  recover  her  former  volume  of  exports  except 
at  a  sacrifice  of  domestic  needs.     There  can  be  no  question, 


therefore,   as   to   sufficient  foreign  outlets  for  all   the  United 

States  can  spare  and  more.     The  American  iron  and  steel  in- 
-  dustry  has  the  .resources,  the  capacity,  and  the  industrial  or- 

vgani2fetion  *to  "prdduce    largely    be/ond    dqmSstic    needs.     A 

respojisibilitjr  rests  upon  (his  country   to  maintain  production 
^t^a  pokit  $here  the  industry  can  do  its  share  toward  satisfying 

The  world-wide  neerTof  steel."  '.v--» 

The  following  table  shows  the  decline  of  exports  of  iron  and 

steel  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  war  and  the  greatly 

increased  share  which  was  sent  to  France:* 


Year 

1900. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 


Exports  to  France 

Total 

Per  Cent. 

Exports 

Amount 

of  Total 

(In  Gross  Tons) 

4,210,799 

154,701 

4 

4,588,009 

151,459 

3 

4,515,905 

194,196 

4 

4,807,528 

185,444 

4 

4,933,704 

202,939 

4 

3,884,153 

156,802 

4 

3.196,983 

782,724 

24 

3,294,624 

1,667,499 

51 

2.328,030 

1,505.072 

65 

1,608,103 

936,549 

58 

2,224,984 

** 

** 

*  Included  are  pig  iron:  ferro-alloys;  iron  bars,  castings,  and  forgings: 
steel  ingots,  blooms,  billets,  slabs,  bars,  rods,  castings,  and  forgings:  plates 
and  sheets;  shapes  and  structural  material;  rails;  railway  materials; 
wheels,  axles,  and  tires:  tubes,  pipes,  and  fittings;  hoops  and  strips;  bolts, 
nuts,  nails,  rivets,  and  screws;  anchors,  grapnels,  and  cables;  chains;  wire 
and  wire  manufactures;  bedsteads;  and  miscellaneous  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel.  **Not  yet  available. 

The  table  below  shows  total  exports  of  the  more  important 
classes  of  products  froln  the  United  States  from  1909  to  1919:* 


Year  Gross  Tons 

1909 1,239,710 

1910 1,537,943 

1911 2,183.994 

1912 2,924.543 

1913 2,704.810 

1914 1,518,570 


Year  Gross  Tons 

1915 3,463,959 

1916 6,020,894 

1917 6,319,853 

1918 5,264,169 

1919 4,291,456 


*  Included  are  exports  of  pig  iron;  scrap:  bar  iron;  steel  bars  or  rods; 
steel-billets,  ingots,  and  blooms;  nails  and  spikes;  pipes  and  fittings;  radia- 
tors and  house-heating  boilers:  steel  rails;  sheets  and  plates;  structural 
iron  and  steel;  tin  plates,  terne-plates  and  taggers'  tin;  and  wire. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  OUR   ONLY   COMPETITOR 

The  only  active  competitors  of  the  American  iron  and  steel 
producers  at  the  present  time  are  the  iron  makers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  British  output  was  well  maintained  until  after  the 
armistice.  Since  that  date,  however,  war-weariness  and  labor 
troubles  have  seriously  curtailed  British  production.  These 
adverse  factors  have  been  felt  both  directly,  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  itself,  and  indirectly,  through  coal  shortage  and 
transportation  troubles.  The  following  table  summarizes  the 
production  of  pig  iron  and  of  steel  in  that  country  from  1909 
to  1919: 

Year 


1909. 
1910. 
1911 . 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Pig  Iron 

Steel  Ingot 

Production 

Production 

(In  Thousands  of  Gross  Tons) 

9,532 

5,882 

10,012 

6,374 

9,526 

6,462 

8,751 

6,796 

10,260 

7,664 

8,924 

7,835 

8,794 
9,048 

*8,650 

*9,196 

9,420 

*9,804 

9,072 

*9,591 

7,398 

*7,894 

including  steel  castings. 


BELGIUM'S  POSITION  IN  THE  STEEL  MARKET 

Altho,  as  the  writer  in  The  Commerce  Monthly  points  out,  the 
total  Belgian  production  of  steel  is  small,  yet  it  is  increasingly 
important  in  the  international  market.  The  Annalist  notes 
that  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Belgium  is  rapidly  rehabilitat- 
ing itself  and  will  soon  be  a  competitor  of  our  manufacturers: 
"The  .instance  which  pointed  the  way  of  things  came  when 
Belgium  underbid  American  steel-makers  on  a  fairly  large/order 
of  rails  for  Uruguay  and  also  oh  structural  material.  This-  was 
striking  close,  to  the  home  markets,  and  Belgium,  with  relation 
to  the  EiirSpean  market,  will  be  more  favorably  situated.  Lftow- 
ever,  there  is  enough  business  in  sight  so  that  even  the  amount 
which  Belgium  could  take  by  underselling  us  would  not  play  a 
large  part  in  the  total  volume  that  is  to  be  placed." 
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"THE     NATIONAL      DRINK 


>f 


THAT  sparkle  of  anticipation.  The 
successful  hostess  knows  it.  A 
frosty-looking  pitcher  with  a  tinkle  of 
ice.  The  shining  glasses.  The  f  resh- 
grapey  fragrance  of  the  Welch  punch. 
Enough  to  arouse  animation  even  on 
the  most  languid  of  days. 

Welch's  is  such  a  satisfying  drink 
because  it  really  quenches  thirst.  And 
it  may  be  blended  with  other  bever- 
ages, lemonade,  ginger  ale  or  charged 
water,  adding  color  and  never  losing 
its  distinctive  taste  of  fresh,  ripe  Con- 
cord grapes. 

Several  recipes  for  unusual  and  delec- 
table punches  and  beverages  for  recep- 
tions, fetes  and  other  functions  are 
given  in  our  booklet,  "  Welch  Ways." 
It  is  mailed  free.  Write  for  a  copy 
today. 

Your  grocer  and  druggist  can  supply 
Welch's  in  bottles  or  by  the  case.  Ask 
for  Welch's  at  the  Fountain. 


G  Welch's  \       + 
rapelade 

the  our**  crraDe  spread 


Not  a  jam  or  jelly  but  a 
new  idea  in  fruit  products, 
smooth,  rich  and  pure. 
Made  of  choice  selected 
grapes  and  pure  sugar  only, 
without  seeds,  skins  or  acid 
crystals.  Order  Grapelade 
from  your  grocer  in  15- 
ounce  jar  or  8-ounce  tumbler. 


The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,\Vfestfielcl,Arif 
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LIQUID 
"ANTISEPTIC 

15* 


In  Canada  35c 


^■BBH 


Mothers: 
Keep  the  Child's  Mouth  Clean 

TUST  as  you  teach  your  children 


the  need  of  the  toothbrush, 
teach  them  to  keep  their  mouths, 
noses,  and  throats  clean.  A  clean 
mouth  shuts  the  door  in  the  face  of 
disease. 

Teach  them  to  gargle  or  spray 
their  throats  with  Klenzo  Liquid 
Antiseptic — to  avoid  infection  and 
epidemic — to  destroy  disease  germs 
before  their  deadly  work  begins. 

You  know  Klenzo  protects.  You 
can  feel  it  work.  The  sense  of  stim- 
ulation and  cleanliness  it  leaves,  is 
evidence  of  the  good  it  does. 

Klenzo    Liquid    Antiseptic    is    of 
great    benefit    also    in     the     treat- 
ment   of    pyorrhea,    bleeding    or 


receding   gums,   loose   teeth,    mouth 

acidity,  and  other  mouth  conditions. 

Use    it    as    a    daily    mouth    wash. 

Sweetens  the  breath  and  takes  bad 

taste  away. 

Get  Klenzo  Liquid  Antiseptic 
today.  Your  family  need  it.  This, 
with  Klenzo  Dental  Creme  to 
clean  and  polish  the  teeth,  will  pre- 
vent many  mouth  worries.  Sold 
exclusively  by 

The    *fevjO$JL    Stores 

throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain.  10,000 
progressive  retail  drug  stores, 
united  into  one  world-wide,  serv- 
ice-giving organization. 

UNITED  DRUG  COMPANY 

Boston        Toronto         Liverpool       [Paris 


1 


"  WONDERFUL 

I  ANTISEPTIC 
roo 

COMBATING  I 

GERMS 


A  scientific  1 
preparation 

Tor  the 
MOUTH, 
TEETH, 
GUMS, 
THROAT,  NOSE 
SKIN  AND 
MUCOUS 
SURFACES 

A  valuable  aid 
in  the  treatment 
of  PYORRHEA 


PERSONAL   -   GLIMPSES 


<?<? 


JIMMY"   COX,  BEFORE   AND   AFTER   NOMINATION 


ti 


W: 


\TCH  THAT  MAN  COX,"  advised  the  editor  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News,  away  back  at  the 
beginning  of  last  February,  Avhen  Governor  James 
M.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  was  first  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination.  "He  is  a  good  speaker, 
has  a  fine  personality, 
knows  how  to  mix,  and 
has  the  brains.  Besides. 
he  comes  from  a  doubtful 
State.  The  News  is  of  the 
opinion  that  "the  Demo- 
cratic party  might  go 
further  and  do  much  worse 
than  to  nominate  Cox  to 
succeed  Wilson."  The 
Tuscaloosa  editor  thus  not 
onky  filed  a  claim  on  the 
chairmanship  of  the  pres- 
ent thriving  National 
Democratic  "I-Told-You- 
So"  Club,  but  also  pre- 
sented in  one  sentence  a 
character  sketch  that 
would  be  hard  to  equal. 
Cox,  as  a  hundred  other 
journalists  have  since 
used  hundreds  of  columns 
of  news-print  to  announce, 
"is  a  good  speaker,  has  a 
fine  personality,  knows 
how  to  mix,  and  has  the 
brains."  "Jimmy,  you're 
nominated ! "  a  telegrapher 
shouted  to  him  in  the 
small  hours  of  that  event- 
ful morning  when  the 
great  news  was  flashed 
from  San  Francisco,  and 
there  is  a  compact  com- 
mentary in  the  mixing 
qualities  of  the  nominee 
in  that  simple  remark, 
"arrying  out  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Democratic 
Convention,  all  the  cir- 
eomstances  of  the  an- 
nouncement, and  of  the 
candidate's  reactions, were 
more  colored  by  emotion- 
alism than  was  a  recent 
Republican  occasion  of  a 
similar  sort.  The  Associ- 
ated Press  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  country  a  brief  report  of 

lovernor's  call,  at  5  a.m.,  on  his  oldest  friend  and  adviser, 
and  of  the  nominee's  projected  visit,  later  in  the  morning, 
to   his   mother's   grave.     A    correspondent   of    the    Xew    York 

ing  Sun  sends  this  more  complete  account  of  the  events  that 
followed  when,  shortly  before  dawn,  the  news  of  the  nomination 
reached  the  offices  of  the  Governor's  publishing  plant  in  Dayton: 

Mrs.  fox  seized  her  husband,  kissing  him,  and  the  tears 
streamed  from  her  eyes.  Governor  Cox  relaxed  from  the  strain 
of    the   campaign,    and    his   eyes    fdled    with    tears.      His    voice 


PERSONALITY,    MIXING    ABILITY,    BRAINS. 

These  characteristics,  combined  in  the  person  of  "Jimmy"  Cox,  help  to 
explain  the  large  figure  lie  cms  just  now  in  national  poliiics.  This  photo- 
graph of  the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Cox  was  taken  shortly  before  he  received 
the    nomination,     which     may    account     for    his    slightly    worried  expression. 


choked  with  emotion  and  he  said  nothing.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Deeds 
and  Miss  Elinor  Parker,  both  of  Dayton,  with  Mrs.  John  Root 
and  Miss  Elinor  West,  both  of  Chicago,  who  had  been  with 
Mrs.  Cox  through  the  long  night,  captured  the  Governor.  They 
all  kissed  him  and  they  all  cried. 

At  this  time  Cox's  paper  got  out  an  extra  and  the  first  copy 

was  handed  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  newspaper 
plant  was  filled  with  men 
who  had  waited  all  night 
for  the  results  and  they 
cheered  the  nominee  and 
every  leader  of  his  dele- 
gation at  the  convention. 
Cox  excused  himself 
from  the  crowd  and  went 
to  the  composing-room  to 
shake  hands  with  all  his 
employees.  It  was  dawn 
and,  noting  the  time, 
Governor  Cox  called  three 
of  his  closest  friends  and 
they  went  in  an  auto- 
mobile to  the  home  of 
Cox's  lifelong  friend  and 
adviser,  John  McMahon, 
eighty-seven  years  of  age. 
McMahon  is  one  of  the 
oldest  attorneys  of  the 
Ohio  bar. 

The  aged  man  appeared 
in  nightgOAvn  and  slippers. 
"Jimmy!"  was  all  that 
he  could  say  as  he  took  the 
Governor  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  him. 

"  I  wanted  to  be  the 
first  to  bring  you  the  news 
in  remembrance  of  all  that 
you  have  done  for  me," 
the  Governor  said. 

Cox  had  worn  in  his 
buttonhole  during  the  bal- 
loting an  American  Beauty 
rose  that  was  given  him 
as  a  good-luck  charm  by 
McMahon's  daughter, 

Miss  Louise  McMahon. 
Cox  will  preserve  this 
flower  between  the  leaves 
of  the  Bible,  he  told  her. 

After  the  Governor  had 
gone  to  his  home  for 
a  brief  rest,  he  went 
alone  to  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery and  there  at  the 
grave  of  his  mother  he 
prayed  for  half  an  hour. 
The  Governor's  mother 
was  at  a  New-year's  re- 
ception given  by  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland  at 
the  White  House,  January 
1,  1895.  At  that  time  she 
said  to  Cleveland:  "I  have  a  son  at  home  who  will  be  here 
where  you  now  are,  some  day." 

The  Governor  related  this  story  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Tuesday  when  the  news  of  his  nomination  was  flashed  around 
the  world. 

When  Harding  and  Cox,  both  Ohio  newspaper  men  and 
politicians  who  had  risen  from  small  beginnings,  were  in  the  lime- 
light as  candidates  for  their  respective  party's  nominations, 
the  Xew  York  Globe  recalls  that,  in  Collier's  Weekly,  for  May  22, 
Senator  Harding  is  quoted  as  saying  of  Governor  Cox: 
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TRAILS   END."   HOME   OF  GOVERNOR   COX,    WHOSE   PRESENT 


TRAIL  LEADS  TOWARD   ANOTHER  WHITE  DWELLING. 


"1  don't  know  what  he  thinks  of  me,  but  Cox  is  a  shrewd  man, 
possessor  of  great  political  wisdom,  and  has  made  a  very  able 
Governor  of  Ohio,  whom  the  people  like  and  approve.  He  has 
done  many  things  in  Ohio.  Cox  is  smart.  He  understands 
politics.  He  makes  a  very  impressive  speech.  1  have  great 
respect  for  his  newspaper  ability." 

At  the  same  time  Governor  Cox  revealed  more  than  a  trace 
of  his  own  personality  in  the  following  comment  on  Senator 
Harding: 

"Harding  is  a  man  of  great  personal  charm.  Strange  as  his 
convictions  may  appear  to  me,  he  is  perfectly  sincere  m  his 
belief  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  lies  in  the  custodian- 
sliip  of  the  Republican  party  under  the  policies  which  he  rep- 
resents He  is  of  the  McKinley  type,  brought  up  on  the  Old 
Guard  Republican  faith.  I  respect  his  journalistic  achieve- 
ments, but  we  stand  very  far  apart." 

"Cox's  natural  instinct  is  that  of  the  pioneer,"  wrote  Roger 
Lewis  in  Collier's.  He  described  Cox  as  a  newspaperman  first 
and  an  aspirant  for  political  office  second;  a  radical  reformer; 
"a  blunt  man  of  action,  with  no  heritage  save  his  own  achieve- 
ments."    The  writer  observes  further: 

It  struck  me  that  a  man  of  so  many  achievements  should  have 
something  written  in  his  face,  some  quality  of  bearing  or  out- 
ward sign  of  greatness,  which  would  give  the  writer  a  descrip- 
tive foothold.  But  all  that  I  could  observe  was  that  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  serious- minded  man  of  a  peculiar  intentncss. 
He  is  I  believe,  what  one  would  call  the  dynamic  sort,  but 
there'  'are  no  superficial  sparks.  He  is  of  medium  build  rather 
stocky,  has  dark   brown   hair,  friendly   brown   eyes,  and   wears 

glasses.  •  .  .,   ,.     .  ■   ., 

It  is  with  a  distinct  quickening,  of  the  spirit  that  one  writes 
about  Governor  Cox.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  One  is 
that  vou  have  the  sense  of  a  discoverer.  Cox  is  not  known  as  the 
subjects  of  the  other  Presidential  booms  are  known,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  has  not  yet  begun  to  boom.  It  you  put 
vour  ear  to  the  ground,  you  may  detect  faint  rumblings  and 
premonitory  sounds,  but  there  is  yet  no  general  area  ot  dis- 
turbance. There  is  no  big  noise.  He  has  not  been  press- 
agented  and  motion-pictured,  overorganized,  overadvertised, 
and  in  general  thrust  at  the  helpless  public  like  a  new  break- 
fast food.  „         , 

He  likened  the  situation,  as  he  spoke  to  me,  to  a  game  ot  stud- 
poker  "All  my  friends,"  he  said,  "are  urging  me  to  open  up  a 
vigorous  campaign.  But  1  prefer  to  wait  If,  when  the  con- 
vention opens,  thev  finally  turn  to  Ohio,  all  right.  We  either 
have  an  ace  in  the  hole,  or  we  haven't,  If  we  have  an  ace 
concealed,  Ave  win;  and  if  we  haven't,  no  amount  of  bluffing 
and  advertisement  can  do  us  much  good." 

I  said  there  Avere  two  reasons  why  one  could  write  with  spirit 
about  Cox.  The  other  is  that  he  is  a,  downright  and  decisive 
character,  and  you  get  a  genuine  reaction  from  meeting  him 
For  Cox  there  is  no  hinterland  of  expediency  where  truth  and 
falsity  merge.  There  is  no  neutrality  of  thought  which  paralyzes 
action.     There  is  black  and  white. 

U\<  philosophv  of  life,  his  economic  and  industrial  theory,  is 
built  from  his  own  experience  in  a  State  which  has  had  as  many 
troubles  during  the  past  decade  as  any  State  in  the  country. 

By  way  of  getting  at  the  personal  background  of  the  Governor, 
his  early  struggles  and  rise  to  his  present  place,  Frank  L.  Hopkins, 


a  staff  correspondent  of  the  Ncav  York  World,  spent  a  week  in 
Dayton  and  Columbus,  among  the  Ohio  Governor's  "home- 
folks,"  political  friends,  rivals,  and  foes.  The  story  of  the  poor 
farmer's  boy  who  rose  to  be  a  country  school-teacher  and  is 
now  a  millionaire  and  Presidential  nominee  is  begun  by  Mr. 
Hopkins  as  follows: 

Out  in  Davton,  Ohio,  there  is  anold  bootblack,  Al  Schartle  by 
name,  who  for  some  twenty  years  has  been  shining  the  shoes  of 
James  M.  Cox,  Governor  of  the  State. 

Noav  Al  Schartle  kneAV  Jimmy  Cox  in  the  days  when  not  only 
was  he  not  Governor,  but  when  one  of  his  principal  occupations 
was  hustling  around  Davton,  before  press  time,  seekmg  money 
to  stave  off  the  creditors,  so  that  the  Dayton  News  might  con- 
tinue to  be  a  newspaper. 

And  so  to-day,  Avhen  the  Governor  is  in  Dayton  and  Al  steps 
into  his  newspaper-office  along  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  generally  opens  the  conversation  thus: 

"And'hoAv's  'Fighting  Jimmy'  this  morning?" 

In  asking  this  question  the  old  bootblack  probably  sums  up 
the  character  of  Governor  Cox  about  as  accurately  as  it  can  be 
summed  up  in  a  similar  number  of  words,  for  all  his  life  the 
Governor  has  been  a  fighter,  first  for  his  newspaper  existence, 
then  for  his  political  existence,  and  then  for  the  reforms  which 
have   turned   Ohio   into   one   of   the   progressive   States   of   the 

Union.  ,  , 

Grandson  of  a  pioneer,  son  of  a  farmer,  school-teacher,  news- 
paper reporter,  publisher,  Congressman,  Governor  for  six 
years— this,  in  brief,  tells  the  career  of  James  M.  Cox  Add 
to  this  the  story  of  something  like  $2,000,000  which  Cox,  starting 
with  nothing,  acquired  in  twenty  years  by  the  keenest  sort  of 
business  foresight,  unlimited  work,  and  close  and  constant 
attention  to  details,  and  you  have  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Ohio  s 
most  outstanding  figure.  . 

To  understand  the  factors  which  have  gone  into  the  making 
of  the  man  who  aspires  to  be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  pioneer  days  of  the 
early  eighties,  when  Gilbert  Cox,  the  Governor's  grandfather, 
then  living  in  New  Jersey,  placed  all  his  belongings  and  his 
familv  in  a  prairie-schooner  and  started  Westward. 

With  him  in  the  caravan  that  wended  its  way  Westward  were 


members  of  the  Craig  and  Van  Tyle  families.  When  they 
reached  Ohio  they  looked  around  at  a  little  crossroads  which  lias 
since  come  to  be  known  as  the  town  of  Jacksonburg,  and  decided 
that  the  land  in  that  locality  was  admirably  adapted  for  farming. 
With  the  help  of  his  girls,  Gilbert  drove  a  couple  of  poles  in  the 
ground,  put  a  stick  across  the  top,  threw  a  tarpaulin  over  it, 
and  went  to  housekeeping.  _ 

The  Government  Avas  at  that  time  making  grants  ot  land  to 
homeseekers  from  the  East,  and  Gilbert  took  up  160  acres,  pay- 
ing therefor  $500  and  receiving  a  deed  which  Avas  written  on 
sheepskin.  Being  an  expert  brick-  and  stone-mason  as  well  as  a 
farmer,  Gilbert  soon  set  about  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
home  Bricks  were  made  and  burned  from  the  clay  with  which 
parts  of  the  farm  abounded.  Gilbert's  boys  and  girls  helped  to 
make  them,  and  when  he  set  about  the  erection  of  the  house 
they  carried   the  bricks   and  mixed  the  mortar  while  he  built 

the  Avails.  ._ 

The  house  is  still  standing,  one  of  the  homes  of  Governor  I  ox, 
to  prove  the  efficient  workmanship  with  which  the  job  was  dene 
\nd  over  its  door  are  bricks  which,  could  the  mortar  be  re- 
moved    would   show,   according  to   the  testimony   of  Gilberts 
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Bathing  suit,  sport  togs,  or  more  formal  gowns,  immaculate,  are  at  your 
service  the  instant  your  Hartmann  Wardrobe  Trunk  arrives.  Pre-eminent 
in  preference    by  particular   people   for  its  exclusive    comfort  conveniences. 

HARTMANN     TRUNK     COMPANY,    Racine,  Wisconsin 

'Be  sure  the  Hartmann  Red  ~><*is  on  the  trunk  you  buy 
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descendants,  the  names  of  his  boys  and  girls,  where  they  wrote 
them  with  sticks  before  the  bricks  were  burned. 

William  Cox,  the  Governor's  sixty-eight-year-old  brother,  who 
told  The  World  part  of  this  story,  was  a  little  bit  uncertain  as  to 
the  number  of  his  aunts  and  uncles,  but  said  he  believed  Gilbert 
Cox  had  thirteen  children.  One  of  them,  Gilbert,  Jr.,  was 
married  to  Eliza  Andrews,  the  daughter  of  a  near-by  farmer,  and 
went  on  farther  West  to  Illinois,  where  he  acquired  a  farm  and 
made  considerable  money  threshing  wheat  for  his  neighbors. 

He  remained  there  until  1864,  when  Gilbert,  Sr.,  wrote  that  he 
was  getting  too  old  to  work  the  old  homestead,  and  asked  his 
namesake  to  return  to  help  him  out.  Gilbert,  Jr.,  sold  out  in 
Illinois  the  farm  which  he  had  taken  up  and  paid  for  in  a  few 
brief  years,  and  returned  to  Jacksonburg,  where  in  the  old  Cox 
homestead,  James  Middleton  Cox  was  born  on  March  31,  1870, 
the  youngest  of  seven  children. 

From  his  mother,  says  Mr.  Hopkins,  undoubtedly  came  a 
large  degree  of  the  native  courage  which  he  has  displayed  since. 
William  Cox  is  quoted  as  to  her  characteristics: 

*  "She  was  a  brave  woman.     She  had   the  reputation  of  not 

being  afraid  to  drive  any  horse  there  was  in  the  county.  And 
once  when  a  team  was  running  away,  she  stept  in  front  of  the 
horses,  grabbed  their  bridles,  and  stopt  them  after  they  had 
crashed  through  a  fence.  She  went  down  to  the  river,  where 
a  hole  was  cut  through  the  ice  in  order  that  she  might  enter  the 
water  and  be  baptized." 

Jimmy  Cox's  early  boyhood  was  just  what  might  be  expected 
of  any  boy  on  an  early  Ohio  farm.  By  the  time  he  had  graduated 
from  dresses  into  short  trousers  he  had  his  chores  assigned  to 
him,  and  he  kept  on  doing  chores  until  he  left  the  farm  when  he 
was  fifteen  years  old  and  went  to  Middletown  to  get  some  further 
education. 

Prior  to  that  time  he  had  learned  all  that  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  learn  in  the  country  school  which  Gilbert  Cox,  Jr.,  sup- 
ported, and  which  has  since  been  merged  into  one  of  the  modern 
community  schools  which  the  activities  of  the  Governor  have 
made  possible  for  Ohio. 

Governor  Cox  does  not  boast  of  his  abilities  as  a  scholar. 
But  his  brother  has  it  otherwise,  with  the  statement  that  young 
Jimmy  never  had  to  read  a  lesson  more  than  once  to  get  it,  and 
that  when  remonstrated  with  by  his  teacher  with  a  "You  won't 
have  your  lessons  if  you  don't  study  more,"  he  would  reply: 

"Oh,  yes,  I  will,  Mr.  Archem." 

In  those  days  Jimmy  had  no  aspirations  to  be  President,  but 
when  taken  down  to  Middletown  by  his  father,  he  would  tell  his 
family  on  his  return: 

"I  am  going  to  be  a  Middletown  store-keeper  one  of  these 
days." 

By  this  he  meant  that  his  highest  aspiration  was  to  assume 
what  looked  to  him  to  be  the  free  and  easy  life  in  the  village 
store,  but  he  never  even  made  a  start  toward  realizing  this 
ambition.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  however,  he  had  obtained  a 
job  as  janitor  at  the  schoolhouse,  which  netted  him  a  little 
spending  money.  He  added  to  this  the  work  of  sexton  of  the 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  of  which  he  became  a  member 
and  which  his  family  attended. 

This  involved  getting  out  early  on  Sunday  mornings  and 
starting  the  fires  in  the  old-fashioned  stoves.  But  at  fire- 
starting  he  was  no  adept,  and  he  has  been  heard  to  remark 
several  times  in  later  years  th.  t  the  sermons  of  the  minister  were 
a  good  deal  hotter  than  the  blazes  with  which  he  sought  to  keep 
the  congregation  warm. 

This  lasted  only  a  year,  for  when  fifteen — it  doesn't  quite 
appear  whether  with  or  without  his  father's  consent — he  went  to 
Middletown  and  was  taught  by  his  brother-in-law,  John  Baker, 
who  was  also  the  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Middletown 
Signal.  Young  Cox  made  fast  work  of  his  learning,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  went  down  to  Hammond  to  be  examined  for  a 
situation  as  teacher.  He  passed  the  examiri^Ton  with  flying 
colors. 

Because  of  his  youth,  however,  getting  a  place  was  not  easy. 
The  three  trustees  of  the  district  in  which  he  applied  were  Jacob 
Camp,  Newt  Long,  and  Worth  Snyder.  The  young  man  went  to 
Snyder's  wagon-making  shop  and  begged  just  for  a  tryout. 
Snyder  responded  that  there  wasn't  a  chance.  So  the  boy  went 
around  to  Camp,  with  whom  he  had  had  some1  previous  acquain- 
tance, and  got  Camp  to  take  him  around  to  the  other  directors. 

He  said  that  if  he  didn't  give  satisfaction  they  could  fire  him 
on  the  spot,  and  with  this  understanding  he  received  the  job.  His 
brother  tells  how  he  not  only  taught  the  school  but  engaged  in 
all  sorts  of  sports  with  the  children,  and  it  was  not  long  until 
he  was  famous  as  the  "boy  teacher"  who  was  getting  results. 

His  fame  spread  throughout  the  country,  and  the  next  year 


the  Titus  district  hired  him  for  a  bigger  salary.  Next  he  went 
to  Woodsdale  Mills  and  then  the  Titus  district  hired  him  back 
again.  All  this  time  he  was  continuing  his  own  studies.  He 
also  found  time  to  take  on  a  job  of  teaching  a  night-school  that 
had  been  established  for  negroes,  and  the  story  is  still  told  of 
how  an  old  slave,  taught  to  write  by  Jim  Cox,  had  sent  a  letter 
to  Washington,  through  Avhich  she  located  relatives  of  whom 
she  had  been  seeking  information  for  many  years. 

But  his  brother-in-law's  paper  early  claimed  a  good  deal  of  his 
attention.  He  began  his  work  on  this  by  acting  as  delivery 
boy  and  going  around  every  Saturday  to  make  collections  from 
the  subscribers.  It  wasn't  long  before  he  was  writing  editorials 
and  making  himself  generally  useful  around  the  shop.  Besides 
running  his  own  paper,  Baker  was  the  local  correspondent  for 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  This  was  at  a  time  Avhen  there  was 
just  one  telegraph-wire  running  from  Middletown  to  Cincinnati. 

Baker  was  sick  one  day  when  a  special  train,  carrying  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  who  had  been 
on  a  picnic,  was  wrecked  near  Middletown.  Young  Cox  was 
told  by  Baker  to  go  out  and  cover  the  story.  His  clever  way 
of  scoring  a  "beat"  was  strictly  in  accord  with  the  newspaper 
ethics  of  the  time.      To  quote  Mr.  Hopkins: 

He  covered,  and  what  is  more,  when  he  had  filed  his  story  he 
tossed  a  newspaper  into  the  telegraph  operator  with  orders  to 
start  at  column  one  after  the  wreck  story  was  completed  and 
send  everything  in  the  newspaper — at  least  to  keep  on  sending 
until  press  time. 

The  result  was  that  correspondents  of  other  Cincinnati  papers 
were  shut  out  and  The  Enquirer  had  a  "clean  beat"  the  next 
morning.  Not  long  after  that  young  Cox  received  a  letter  from 
the  editor  of  The  Enquirer  inviting  him  to  call  at  the  Cincinnati 
office. 

"I  thought  I  must  have  done  something  wrong,"  said  Cox,  in 
telling  the  incident  afterward,  "and  I  went  down  to  the  Enquirer 
office1  and  walked  in  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth.  All  he  did  was 
to  offer  me  a  job." 

Cox  took  it  and  for  the  next  two  years  was  doing  the  work  of  a 
"cub"  reporter  and  later  was  a  first-class  staff  man,  with  many 
important  assignments. 

But  in  1894  Paul  Sorg  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  this  for  the 
time  being  ended  the  young  man's  newspaper  career.  Sorg 
had  been  the  head  of  the  School  Board  at  one  of  the  schools  in 
which  the  "boy  teacher"  had  made  his  reputation,  and  when 
seeking  a  secretary  he  sent  for  the  young  reporter,  then  twenty- 
four  years  old,  and  asked  him  to  take  the  position.  Cox  promptly 
accepted  and  for  the  next  three  years  spent  a  large  part  of  his 
time  in  Washington. 

Sorg  was  a  wealthy  business  man,  of  little  political  experience, 
and  the  young  reporter  was  of  great  value  to  him.  WJien  Sorg 
came  up  for  reelection  in  1896  his  secretary  took  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign  and  proved  to  be  an  excellent  vote-getter. 
Reports  have  it  that  he  was  able  to  round  up  many  votes  in  the 
National  Soldiers'  Home  at  Dayton,  a  place  that  later  came  to 
be  an  important  factor  in  one  of  Cox's  own  campaigns. 

There  are  some  people  around  Dayton  to-day  who  say  that 
Cox  was  as  much  the  Congressman  as  was  Sorg  during  the  years 
1894,  1895,  and  1896.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  young  man 
won  his  employer's  confidence  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  many  of  his  business  affairs,  thus  gaining  an 
experience  which  was  of  the  utmost  value  to  him  when  he  later 
headed  an  important  business  of  his  own.  It  was  also  Sorg  who 
made  it  possible  for  him  in  1898  to  establish  the  Dayton  News, 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  the  Governor's  fortune. 

On  August  15,  1898,  the  Dayton  News  was  founded,  being  a 
merger  of  two  other  papers  which  were  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Cox  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old  and,  according 
to  current  reports,  had  about  $2,000.  Sorg  offered  to  finance  the 
bulk  of  the  proposition,  but  thought,  that  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
the  local  interest  there  should  be  numerous  Dayton  men  in  the 
role  of  mjgprity  stockholders. 

The  idea  was  not  particularly  pleasing  to  the  new  publisher,  who 
*  from  the  start  said,  "A  successful  newspaper  must  be  a  one-mind 
newspaper."  But  the  Sorg  idea  prevailed  temporarily,  and 
several*'" Dayton  men  took  small  blocks  of  stock  in  the  new 
enterprise.  But  as  fast  as  he  could  Cox  bought  out  their  inter- 
ests and  within  a  few  years  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  paper. 
In  1905  he  acquired  The  Press  Re-public  and  The  Democrat  and 
consolidated  them  into  the  Springfield  Nercs,  which  to-day  has  tin- 
largest  circulation  in  the  field,  just  as  does  the  Dayton  News. 

Cox's  methods  of  building  up  his  newspaper  wrere  characteristic 
of  the  energy  which  has  marked  his  whole  career.  The  struggle 
was  desperate  in  those  early  days.  It  is  told  how  Frank  Mc- 
Cormick,  who  was  one  of  his  closest  friends,  had  to  hustle  around 
and  borrow  or  himself  advance  the  money    at  noon,  in   order 
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THERE  is  hardly  a 
motorist  who  hasn't 
at  some  time  or  other 
in  his  experience  had  a 
tire  dealer  attempt  to  sell 
him  a  tire  by  represent- 
ing it  as  the  fastest  seller 
in  town. 

More  attempts  are 
probably  made  to  sell 
tires  by  playing  to  the 
motorist's  alleged  weak- 
ness for  "crowd  of  buy- 
ers" than  by  any  other 
known  method  of  selling. 


The  experience d  motor- 
ist, of  course,  refuses  to 
surrender  his  individual 
judgment  to  any  crowd 
or  mass  of  whatever  size. 

Too  often  he  has  seen 
the  results  of  accepting 


The   tire  on  the  left  illustrates  the  cause 
of  about  75  tier  cent  of  all   tire    trouhli 
insufficient  inflation. 

The  pressure  recom  mended  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  your  tire  is  the  best  to  follow — and 
it  cannot  be  estimated  by  kicking  the  tiro 
or  punching  it.  The  regular  use  of  a  reliable 
air  gauge  is  the  best  safeguard  againsi 
punctures,  rim  cutting  and  fabric  breakdown. 


oe 


—  iq 


opinions  at  their  face  val- 
ue, without  first  finding 
out  what  they  are  based  on. 

And  you  will  find  him 
going  more  and  more  to 
the  dealer  who  has  some* 
thing  to  offer  in  support 
of  his  tires  other  than 
crowds  of  buyers"  and 
numbers  of  sales." 


a 


The  opinion  in  favor 
of  U.  S.  Tires  is  not  based 
solely  on  the  number  of 
them  in  use. 

Great  as  that  number 
is,  it  is  due  to  something 
besides  clever  arguments. 

Thousands  of  motorists 
today  are  putting  up  with 
second  choice  tires  be- 
cause forced  production 


is  inconsistent  with  U.  S. 
standard  of  quality.  The 
United  States  Rubber 
Company's  enormous 
investment  —  greater 
than  that  of  any  concern 
in  the  industry — has  al- 
ways been  aimed  solely 
at  quality. 

Building  a  tire  first  and 
a  market  afterwards. 
Thinking  of  the  individ- 
ual user  instead  of  the 
number  of  sales. 

One  of  the  reasons, 
perhaps,  why  there  is 
now  a  scarcity  of  U.  S. 
Tires. 

*     *     * 

If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  U.  S.  Tires  can  be 
supplied  to  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  people  who 
want  them,  they  will  still 
have  more  to  recommend 
them  than  merely  the 
largest  following. 


United  States  Tires 


United  States  <§  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Jiranchcs 


ua_ 
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that  the  paper  which  was  to  be  used  to  get  out  the  edition  at  two 
o'clock  miirht  be  purchased  and  paid  for.    Creditors  were  many. 

But  also  Dayton  was  getting  a  real  newspaper.  One  of  the 
first  things  the  new  publisher  did  was  to  lease  an  Associated  Press 
wire  Next  he  insisted  on  getting  rid  of  the  "boiler-plate 
with  which  the  Dayton  papers  had  previously  been  tilled  and 
printing  local  news  instead.  He  had  a  foreman  who  said  that  a 
paper  could  not  be  got  out   without  "boiler-plate." 

Cox  insisted  that  it  could.  Finally,  walking  into  the  fore- 
man's office  one  day,  he  remarked: 

••This  'boiler-plate'  must  go." 

'•I  can't  get  out  a  paper  without  it,"  responded  the  foreman. 

Cox  walked  over,  picked  up  a  pile  of  it  and  tossed  it  out  of  the 
window  as  an  answer,  and  from  that  time  "boiler-plate"  became 
an  unknown  quantity  in  the  News  composing-room. 

The  new  publisher  worked  early  and  late.  In  the  day-time  he 
acted  as  telegraph  editor  and  city  editor  and  wrote  his  editorials 

The  News  has  always  been  an  evening  newspaper— and  in  the 

evenings  hustled  for 'advertising  and  looked  after  affairs  m  his 
business  office.  As  one  of  his  friends  exprest  it  recently  to  the 
writer,  -he  worked  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and  when  lie  slept 

I  don't  know."  .   ,  . 

The  subsequent  newspaper  career  of  Ohio  s  Governor  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  periods.  The  first  is  the  fighting, 
crusading,  lambasting  period  when  he  was  building  up  Ins  enter- 
prise when  he  went  after  his  political  enemies,  mismanagement 
in  the  city  government,  private  enterprises  which  failed  to  meet 
with  his  approval,  and  whatever  else  he  conceived  as  wrong, 
and  with  bitter  invective  and  vitriolic  wrath  attacked  those 
who  were  selected  for  the  lashings  of  his  facile  pen. 

The  second  period  was  entered  into  when  he  became  C  on- 
cressman  in  1908  and  is  marked  by  a  more  dignified  form  of 
journalism,  still  one  that  prints  all  the  news,  but  one.  in  recent 
years  particularly,  which  has  not  gone  out  of  its  way  to  make 

bitter  enemies. 

Results  were  not  slow  in  coming  in  the  early  days,  as  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  paper  had  not  been  going  very  long 
before  Cox  walked  into  the  office  of  John  A.  McMahon,  the 
present  dean  of  the  Ohio  bar,  and  remarked: 
••Well    I  have  brought  you  a  wealthy  client.  ' 
"How' is  that?"  asked  Mr.  McMahon. 

"Well,  I  have  been  sued  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
for  libel  and  I  want  you  to  defend  me." 

If  all  those  suits  had  ever  "stuck,"  the  Dayton  A  ews  probably 
would  have  been  wiped  off  the  map,  but  in  all  the  years  that 
Cox  has  been  conducting  his  paper  his  editors  say  that  there 
is  just  one  libel  suit  which  has  stood  up  against  him.  and  thai 
was  one  where  he  had  to  make  a  small  payment  because  a 
reporter  made  a  mistake  which  the  boss  knew  nothing  about.  ^ 

One  of  the  first  fights  that  he  conducted  was  against  UoC 
Lowes  the  Dayton  Republican  boss,  now  dead  He  never 
succeeded  in  putting  Lowes  out  of  business  entirely,  but  proof  of 
the  general  success  of  his  attack  is  found  in  the  fact  that  as 
the  Dayton  News  grew,  so  did  the  strength  of  the  Democratic 
partv  in  that  city.  _ 

This  policy  of  his  paper  got  him  into  some  interesting  personal 
encounters,  but  he  never  dodged  them.  For  instance,  an  editor 
of  his  newspaper  recently  told  how  one  towering  big  man.  who 
considered  that  Cox  had  insulted  and  disgraced  him  made 
his  way  to  the  News  office  and  sought  the  quarters  of  the  pro- 
prietor The  injured  one  opened  the  door  and  went  in  threaten- 
ing vengeance.  A  moment  later  the  workers  in  the  outer  room 
heard  a  crash  of  glass  and  looked  up  to  see  the  vengeance-seeker 
sailing  through  the  door,  with  the  publisher  occupying  a  strategic 
position  in  his  rear. 

Another  storv  is  told  of  a  man  who  made  the  remark  that  Cox, 
because  of  his'  activities,  ought  to  be  run  out  of  town.     The 
publisher  sought  him  and  asked  him  if  he  had  made  the  remark. 
••I  did,"  was  the  reply. 

Whereupon,  as  the  storv  was  told  to  The  World  by  a  former 
employee  of  the  publisher,  Cox  administered  a  beating  on  the 
spot  Once  his  newspaper  was  on  the  point  of  being  closed 
up  because  he  had  referred  to  a  local  judge  as  a  "judicial  pirate. 

The  fight  of  which  the  publisher  is  most  proud,  and  the  one 
of  which  it  is  frequently  said  that  it  "made"  Cox  was  against 
the  so-called  Applevard  Syndicate,  of  Philadelphia,  Dayton 
has  always  been  an  important  transportation  center  and  this 
svndicate  at  the  time  was  trying  to  get  into  Dayton  with  a 
traction-line  over  grade-crossings. 

Cox  opposed  their  proposals.  Things  went  on  hot  and 
heaw  until  The  News  printed  a  story  which  in  effect  accused 
be  svndicate  of  buying  up  banks  in  the  Middle  West  and  using 
their'  funds  [to  promote  their  traction  ventures.  The  News 
va  prompt Iv  sued  for  libel  under  an  Ohio  law  by  winch  a 
publisher  eould  be  required  to  put  up  a  bond  twice  the  amount 
S  the  damages  asked,  under  penalty  of  having  the  sheriff  take 
nnsssessioii  of  his  plant. 


The  syndicate,  thinking  to  put  Cox  out  of  business,  brought 
a  suit  for  $500,000,  which  fixt  the  bond  at  $1,000,000,  and  the 
Sheriff  actually  closed  the  doors  of  the  plant.  The  city  was 
crowded  with  people,  who  had  been  drawn  by  fair  week,  and 
the  opposition  paper,  which  had  been  kept  informed  of  what 
was  transpiring,  was  quickly  out  with  an  extra  saying  that  The 
Xeicx  was  closed  up. 

But  Cox  opened  up  his  door  and  went  in  w-hile  Frank  Mc- 
Cormick  was  hustling  around  for  a  bond  to  write  the  story  from 
his  own  view-point.  In  two  hours  McCormick  had  been  suc- 
cessful and  a  few  minutes  later  The  News  had  an  extra  on  the 
streets  telling  that  it  was  open.  TIic  News  eventually  won 
the  suit. 

His  fight  with  John  II.  Patterson,  head  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  picturesquely  illustrates  the  ups  and 
downs  of  his  friendships,  and  his  direct  manner  of  making 
statements.  Patterson,  who  was  seeking  additional  trans- 
portation conveniences  for  his  big  plant,  had  a  list  of  a  dozen 
or  more  things  which  he  wanted  from  the  city  of  Dayton. 
However — 

Cox  fought  his  demands.  Meanwhile,  the  cash-register 
man  had  brought  to  his  plant  a  man  named  Palmer  to  look  after 
the  hygiene  and  physical  welfare  of  his  employees.  Palmer 
introduced  some  things  that  the  editor  thought  were  fads  and 
fancies,  and  a  merry  warfare  began.  People  of  Dayton  took 
sides  and  the  fight  became  the  center  of  interest  for  miles 
around,  while  the  circulation  of  The  News  .jumped  by  leaps  and 

bounds.  , 

The  extent  to  which  The  News  went  is  disclosed  in  a  libel  suit 
which  Patterson  filed  on  August  22,  1907.  in  which  Patterson 
sets  forth  in  his  complaint  that  the  News  had  referred  to  Palmer 
as  "a  lackey,  a  butler,  a  valet,"  and  had  said  that  behind  the 
resignation  of  Hugh  Chalmers,  as  vice-president  of  the  cash- 
register  hint,  "is  the  storv  of  an  English  lackey  who  has  com- 
pletely practised  the  art  of  hypnotism  and  so  dominated  the 
mind  of  his  master  as  to  sunder  all  friendships-  family,  business, 

and  social."  1  . 

In  his  suit  Patterson  asked  for  $125,000  damages,  but  the 
papers  show  that  it  was  dismissed  on  April  29,  1908.  The  cash- 
register  head,  as  the  result  of  the  attacks,  however,  had  threat- 
ened to  take  his  factory  out  of  Dayton  and  finally  went  away, 
denouncing  it  as  a  "one-day  town."  He  remained  way  for 
about  a  year  and  then  returned,  but  never  earned  out  his  threat 
to  move  his  plant.  .  . 

\fter  that  he  and  Cox  became  fast  friends.  During  tne 
Davton  flood  Patterson  was  practically  in  charge  of  relief 
operations  in  the  Davton  district,  and  when  finally  convicted  ot 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,  Cox,  who  was 
then  Governor,  was  one  of  those  who  sought  to  aid  him. 

The  two  became  neighbors  in  the  exclusive  south  section  ot 
Davton  which  Patterson  had  done  much  to  develop.  Just  at 
present  however,  the  two  men  are  on  the  outs  again,  owing, 
it  is  said    to  some  differences  over  the  prohibition  question. 

The  change  inthe  general  tone  which  the  paper  underwent  when 
Cox  went  into  public  office  has  caused  various  interpretations, 
depending  on  whether  you  are  talking  with  one  of  his  friends 
or  an  enemv.  His  editors  say  he  thinks  that  it  would  not  be 
dignified  for  the  same  sort  of  things  to  appear  that  made  the 
paper  famous  in  its  early  days. 

No  better,  sample  of  the  change  that  the  paper  has  under- 
gone can  be  found  than  to  quote  from  what  The  News  said 
when  Cox's  rival,  Warren  G.  Harding,  was  nominated.  The 
editorial,  which  was  written  by  Cox   personally,  read  in   part 

1S'f  The"  nomination  by  either  of  the  great  political  parties 
for  the  Presidencv  is  a  great  honor.  It  is  likewise  a  distinction 
that  appeals  to  any  State  whose  son  chances  to  be  the  recipient 
of  the  party's  preference.  In  this  sense  Ohio  again  is  restored 
to  her  proud  position  of  other  days  when  she  supplied  nominees 
with  a  recurrence  that  brought  for  the  Commonwealth  tlu 
honored  title  of  Mother  of  President  *.'  Y\  arren  G.  Harding, 
the  exprest  choice  of  the  Republican  Convention,  is  a  charming 
gent  leman  of  clean  character  and  tine  reputation  as  a  citizen,  i, to 
%  ^extends  to  him  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph  its  ebcitation 
It  can  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  not  concealed  his  political 
principles.  Whether  men  do  or  do  not  approve  his  reactionar 
trend  of  thought  they  know^  that  his  mental  attitude  is  on  all 
forms  with  his  preachments."  iot,. 

No  small  degree  of  Mr.  Cox's  success  he  owes  to  the ■  venei able 
Mr.  McMahon,  who  helped  him  out  of  his  libel  suits  and  bas 
ever  since  ben  his  friend  and  adviser.  Mr.  McMahon.  who  1 
now  eighty-seven  years  old.  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  t no 
recent  reception  held  on  the  Governor's  lawn  prior  to  the  de- 
parture of  the   Ohio   delegation  for  San  Francisco.     Y\  hen  i 
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Efficient,  Economical  and 
Flexible  At  ALL  Speeds 

The  Midwest  Truck  or  Tractor  Engine  delivers  a 
degree  of  performance  never  before  thought  possible. 
It  is  a  constant,  dependable,  fully  developed  type  of 
service. 

This  is  not  an  engine  that  is  efficient,  economical 
and  flexible  only  at  certain  engine  speeds.  The 
Midwest  Engine  is  efficient,  economical  and  flexible 
at  ALL  operating  speeds. 


To  the  truck  manufacturer,  this 
means  an  engine  that  will  operate 
at  high  engine  sp<ed s — not  an 
engine  that  becomes  troublesome 
and  faulty  the  faster  it  is  operated. 

And  to  the  tractor  manufacturer 
it  means  an  engine  that  will  go  into 
the  field — far  off  the  beaten  track 
of   garages   and    repair    shops — and 


work  satisfactorily  hour  after  hour 
at  low  engine  speeds. 

Manufacturers  are  realizing  that 
the  sum  total  of  their  present  engine 
needs  is  completely  satisfied  in  the 
Mid  west  Truck  and  TractorEngine. 

Our  open  capacity  is  being  rapidly 
absorbed.  When  may  our  engineers 
consult  with  you? 


Please  address  Sales  Division  A 
MIDWEST     ENGINE    COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


MI 


TRUCK.  Ctnd  TRAC TOR    ENGINE 
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Congress  he  was  termed  by  Speaker  Cannon  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  the  Speaker  had  known  in  thirty-three  years. 

1 t  was  partly  due  to  Mr.  McMahon  that  Cox  went  to  Congress 
in.  1908.  John  E.  Harding,  who  had  been  the  previous  Con- 
gressman, was  turned  down  for  renomination  by  the  Republican 
machine,  which  put  William  G.  Frizell  in  the  field.  Harding 
elected  to  run  independently,  which  meant  that  the  Republican 
vote  would  be  split.  Cox,  always  keen  for  seizing  opportunity 
by  the  forelock,  went  out  for  the  Democratic  nomination. 

At  this  time  Mr.  McMahon  wrote  to  the  Democratic  leaders 
in  substance  as  follows: 

"I  urge  upon  you  Mr.  Cox's  selection.  I  know  that  Jimmy 
can't  make  much  of  a  speech.  But  men  have  been  selected  on 
their  ability  to  make  speeches  for  many  years.  I  can  recom- 
mend him  as  a  man  who  can  do  things." 

The  selection  was  made  and  Cox  went  to  Congress  with  a 
comfortable  plurality  over  Harding.  The  wisdom  of  what 
McMahon  had  said  was  quickly  proved,  for  if  there  ever  was 
a  man  the  Third  Congressional  District  looks  upon  as  having 
brought  home  the  bacon  for  its  constituents  it  is  Cox.  There 
stands  in  Dayton  to-day  a  beautiful  and  expensive  court-house 
and  Federal  building — a  monument  to  his  success. 

One  of  the  most  notable  things  that  he  did  concerns  the 
Dayton  Soldiers'  Home,  which  had  in  it  some  five  thousand 
votes,  of  which  normally  not  more  than  eight  hundred  or  nine 
hundred  could  be  counted  on  by  the  Democrats.  There  was  up 
in  Congress  an  appropriation  bill  for  food  for  the  old  soldiers. 
Shortly  before,  Congressman  Cox  had  noted  that  when  there 
was  a  bill  before  Congress  to  provide  food  for  the  Washington  Zoo 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  years  had  been  asked  for,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  number  of  animals  was  no  higher. 
The  new  Congressman  obtained  from  the  Soldiers'  Home 
copies  of  their  menus  for  a  month.  He  also  obtained  copies 
of  the  menus  of  the  Dayton  Jail  and  the  Leavenworth  Federal 
Prison.  Displaying  these  to  his  associates,  he  was  able  to 
show  that  the  prisoners  were  better  cared  for  than  were  the  old 
soldiers.  His  argument  was  so  convincing  that  a  higher  ap- 
propriation Avas  made,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  when 
Cox  came  up  for  reelection  in  1910  the  Soldiers'  Home  gave  the 
Democratic  candidate  a  majority  of  its  votes  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history. 

From  Congress  his  advance  to  the  Governor's  chair  was 
logical,  inasmuch  as  every  step  he  had  taken  had  served  to 
increase  his  popularity  at  home.  There  are  some  people  who 
say  that  "Jimmy"  Cox  has  always  been  elected  on  a  rain-check. 
When  they  do  they  always  point  to  the  divided  opposition  when 
he  first  went  to  Congress,  and  to  the  fact  that  when  elected 
Governor  in  1912  the  opposition  was  again  split,  due  to  the 
activities  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  Ohio  Robert  B.  Brown  was 
chosen  as  standard-bearer  by  the  Republicans  and  Arthur  L. 
Garford  by  the  Progressives,  and  Cox  walked  in  with  a  plurality 
of  167.000  over  Brown,  and  a  vote  that  fell  only  a  little  short 
of  equaling  that  of  the  other  two  combined. 

Two  years  later  he  was  defeated  by  Frank  B.  Willis,  after 
a  campaign  in  which  the  Democratic  candidate  was  accused 
of  corporation  connections,  and  was  charged  with  having  con- 
ducted the  State  government  wastefully  and  [extravagantly  and 
with  appointing  many  useless  commissions.  One  of  the  chief 
factors  in  his  defeat  seems  to  have  been  a  charge  that  was 
made  in  the  tax  laws,  which  offended  the  farmers  by  changing 
the  time  at  which  they  had  to  make  their  returns. 

In  1916  Cox,  again  running  against  Willis,  went  into  office  on 
the  Wilson  landslide,  alt  ho  he  ran  considerably  behind  Wilson 
and  somewhat  behind  the  rest  of  the  State  Democratic  ticket. 
In  1918,  with  the  prohibition  issue  to  the  forefront,  Cox  again 
beat  Willis,  alt  ho  the  rest  of  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected. 
The  question  as  to  whether  Cox  has  made  a  good  Governor 
can  best  be  answered  by  referring  to  some  of  the  influential 
Republicans  of  his  home  town — unbiased  Republicans,  not  the 
party  bosses .  Several  of  these  men,  and  the  list  includes 
judges  and  lawyers  of  prominence,  have  told  me  that  altho 
they  would  not  vote  for  Cox  for  President,  for  purely  national 
political  reasons,  they  conceded  that  his  administration  has 
been  excellent — honest,  efficient,  characterized  with  a  high 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the  people  and  their  liberties,  and  non- 
partizan  in  some  respects.  His  appointments,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  say,  have  been  excellent. 

There  are  a  few  things  which  the.  Governor  himself  looks  on 
as  standing  out  in  his  administration.  One  of  these  is  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  which  was  made  possible  by 
the  new  constitution,  for  which  he  stumped  the  State  prior 
to  his  nomination,  and  which  is  looked  on  as  having  been  largely 
responsible  for  his  selection.  In  1912  there  were  fifty  thousand 
suits  brought  by  employees  against  employers  which  found 
their  way  into  the  Ohio  courts.     In  1919  there  were  only  fifty. 

As  soon  as  the  Governor  took  office  he  served  notice  on  the 
legislature   that    the   mandatary   provisions    of    the   new    con- 


stitution must  be  put  into  effect.  The  legislature  obeyed. 
Various  boards  and  offices  which  had  been  elective  were  merged 
and  made  appointive  and  the  license  system  was  adopted 
for  saloons,  thus  giving  the  Governor  the  power  of  enforcing  the 
liquor  laws,  which  he  had  never  before  had. 

And  that  the  Governor  did  enforce  the  liquor  laws,  particu- 
larly the  Sunday-closing  law,  is  generally  agreed  among  fair- 
minded  people  in  Ohio.  This  applied  even  to  Cincinnati,  where 
it  had  previously  been  held  that  Sunday-closing  was  impossible. 

Prison  reform  has  occupied  a  lot  of  the  Governor's  attention. 
When  he  came  into  office  he  found  thousands  of  prisoners  who 
were  idle.  He  appointed  a  non-partizan  administrative  board 
for  the  prisons,  saw  to  it  that  State  farms  were  provided  for 
every  institution  whether  for  the  criminals  or  insane,  and  to-day 
the  State  of  Ohio  is  raising  most  of  the  produce  which  her  charges 
consume  and  is  the  largest  single  breeder  of  pure-bred  Holstein 
cattle  in  the  world. 

Under  the  new  constitution  a  budget  system  was  put  into 
effect,  which  has  worked  so  successfully  that  despite  the  con- 
stantly rising  cost  of  everything  during  and  since  the  war,  not  a 
single  new  form  of  taxation  has  been  adopted;  nor  has  the  tax- 
rate  been  increased.  Any  raising  of  thedatter  is  prevented  by  a 
1  per  cent,  law,  for  which  the  Republicans  say  that  former 
Governor  Judson  Harmon  is  responsible.  It  is  true  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  assessment  valuations  to  meet  the 
rising  costs  of  government,  but  the  Governor  says  that  these 
have  been  no  larger  than  the  natural  increments  property 
values  have  experienced. 

Governor  Cox  is  also  immensely  proud  of  what  he  has  ac- 
complished in  giving  Ohio,  even  in  her  country  districts — a 
modern,  up-to-date  school  system.  Prior  to  1912  the  "little 
old  red  schoolhouse"  with  its  one  teacher  had  prevailed.  The 
Governor  asserted  that  lack  of  educational  advantages  was 
one  of  the  things  which  was  driving  the  boys  from  the  farms 
to  the  cities,  and  called  an  educational  congress,  to  which  the 
parents  in  each  district  in  the  State  were  asked  to  send  delegates. 

With  the  motto,  "Let  the  lamp  burn  in  every  schoolhouse," 
five  thousand  delegates  were  assembled,  and  the  Governor 
laid  before  them  a  comprehensive  plan  which  he  had  prepared 
based  on  a  survey  which  had  been  made  by  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  Public  Service. 

Out  of  this  came  Ohio's  system  of  community  schools,  large, 
modern  buildings  to  which  the  children  are  taken  in  automobiles, 
and  where,  side  by  side  with  classical  courses  preparing  for  the 
State  universities,  the  boys  are  taught  stock-raising  and  the 
girls  home  economics. 

Governor  Cox  has  been  accused  of  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  brewers  and  distillers.  He  has  been  bitterly  "hated 
by  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  in  every  one  of  his  campaigns 
since  1914  his  attitude  on  liquor  has  been  an  issue.  And  yet  a 
World  representative  who  went  into  the  matter  rather  carefully 
was  not  able  to  find  that  the  Governor  had  assumed  anything 
except  a  strictly  logical  position  on  the  liquor  question.  It  has 
been,  "Let  the  majority  rule." 

That  appears  to  be  what  he  has  done  on  the  liquor  question. 
In  1914  he  lost  a  lot  of  "wet"  votes  because  in  1912  he  had  en- 
forced the  Sunday-closing  laws.  His  opposition  to  the  Anti-Sa- 
loon League  was  frank  and  outspoken  because  he  regarded  it  as 
a  mere  adjunct  to  the  Republican  party.  He  refused  to  be 
dictated  to  by  its  leaders.  The  1918  result  in  Ohio,  when  he 
was  elected,  altho  the  State  voted  for  prohibition,  is  indicative 
of  the  approval  with  which  his  liquor  attitude  has  been  met. 

The  Governor  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  1893,  was  Miss  Mayme  L.  Harding, 
the  daughter  of  a  Cincinnati  lawyer.  To  quote  from  Mr. 
Hopkins's  chronicle: 

Three  children  were  born  of  the  marriage — James  Cox,  Jr., 
who  is  now  seventeen  years  old;  Helen,  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
D.  J.  Mahoney,  of  Dayton,  and  John,  aged  twelve.  Ten  years 
ago  the  couple  were  divorced,  after  Mrs.  Cox  had  filed  a  peti- 
tion in  which  she  alleged  cruelty. 

The  divorce  is  scarcely  remembered  in  Dayton  to-day,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Governor  look  on  it  principally  as  a  case  of 
incompatibility  of  temperament.  The  Governor's  most  bitter 
political  enemies  in  Ohio  have  never  sought  to  make  political 
capital  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  appears  from  reading  numerous 
records. 

After  the  divorce,  John,  who  was  an  infant,  continued  to  live 
with  his  mother,  while  the  other  two  children  made  their  home 
with  the  Governor. 

In  1917  Governor  Cox  was  married  to  Miss  Margaretta 
Parker  Blair,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Chicago, 
and  appearances  denote  that  they  are  devoted  to  each  other. 
They  have  one  child,  Anna,  who  is  now  seven  months  old. 

The  Governor  has  never  cared  much  for  society  in  the  term 
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in  which  the  word  is  ordinarily  used,  and  Mrs.  Cox  is  said  to  be 
very  domestic  in  her  tastes.  He  does  not  danee.  He  infre- 
quently goes  to  the  theater.  When  he  entertains  it  is  usually 
a  select  circle  of  close  friends,  altho  an  occasional  larger  affair 
has  been  given  at  the  new  home. 

To  his  children,  particularly  to  the  eldest  boy,  Cox  has 
always  been  devoted.  It  is  told  to-day  in  Dayton  how  in  the 
busy  days  of  building  his  newspaper  he  used  to  set  aside  an  hour 
each  day  for  play  and  reading  witli  his  children.  When  young 
Jim  was  five  years  old  the  Governor  took  him  into  the  woods  of 
northern  Michigan  and  slept  with  him  in  a  hut. 

It  is  on  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  that  the  Governor 
has  a  rough  camp  for  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  summer  or 
autumn.  And  here  lies  one  secret  of  Jim  Cox's  life.  He  is  a. 
first-class  cook.  He  can  do  a  venison  steak,  a  trout,  or  an  Ohio 
flapjack  to  a  turn,  and  when  he  is  in  camp  he  generally  does  so. 
He  has  hunted  big  game  in  Labrador  and  sometimes  takes  a 
trip  South  for  bird-shooting. 

As  a  prominent  Dayton  Republican,  who  was  formerly  a  judge, 
put  it  to  a  World  representative,  it.  would  be  impossible  for  a 
man  to  do  the  things  that  Jim  ('ox  lias  done  without  making 
numerous  enemies.  And  these  the  Governor  has  made.  In 
past  campaigns  he  has  been  attacked  both  politically  and  on  the 
ground  of  his  corporation  interests. 

The  "rain-check"  theory  of  his  elections  arising  from  divided 
opposition  on  two  occasions,  the  running  behind  Wilson  on 
another,  his  election  in  1918  because  Hamilton  County,  which 
is  normally  strongly  Republican,  swung  squarely  around  on  the 
wet  issue,  and  gave  Cox  a  plurality  big  enough  to  overcome  a 
defeat  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  has  a  lot  of  holders.  But  when 
this  theory  was  suggested  to  former  Mayor  Edward  Burkhart,  one 
of  Cox's  friends,  who  has  the  keenest  admiration  for  the  Gov- 
ernor's political  judgment,  this  is  what  Burkhart  said: 

"Yes,  but  remember  that  this  was  only  one  of  the  factors 
that  led  to  the  election.  The  point  is  that  he  has  been  elected. 
If  he  wants  to  be  President,  I  want  him  to  be  President.  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  what  he  wants  Avith  it.  He  has  more  ability 
than  most  men  and  will  be  able  to  fill  tin-  job  to  overflowing." 


GENERAL   WILLIAM   C.  GORGAS,  WHOLE- 
SALE  SAVER   OF   HUMAN   LIVES 

KILLING  OFF  ALL  THE  MOSQUITOES  in  a  country 
where  the  climate  was  the  best  in  the  Avorld  for  those 
deadly  insects  and  the  worst  for  human  beings,  was  the 
task  the  late  Major-General  William  C.  Oorgas  set  for  himself. 
when  Uncle  Sam  put  him  in  charge  of  sanitation  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  It  looked  like  a  big  job,  but  General  Gorgas  had  had  a 
few  rounds  with  the  venomous,  disease-bearing  mosquito  of  the 
tropics  before,  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere,  and  when  he  got  through 
with  the  Panama  undertaking  the  mosquitoes  there  had  dis- 
appeared and  so  had  the  yellow  fever  and  malaria,  and  the  Zone. 
for  centuries  one  of  the  deadliest  pest-holes  on  earth,  had  been 
rendered  "as  safe  as  a  health  resort,"  to  quote  from  President 
Roosevelt's  testimony  regarding  the  famous  sanitary  engineer's 
work.  In  all  the  editorial  comment  brought  out  by  General 
Gorgas's  death  in  London  a  few  days  ago,  he  is  credited  with 
playing  a  part  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  fully  as  important  as  that  of  any  of  the  engineers  who 
worked  on  the  project,  for  it  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the 
enterprise  could  not  have  been  carried  through  had  the  efforts 
to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  Canal  zone  met  with 
failure.  The  achievements  of  General  Gorgas  at  Panama  won 
him  recognition  as  the  world's  ablest  epidemic-fighter.  When- 
ever in  any  part  of  the  earth  thereafter  men  were  dying  like  flics, 
the  harassed  authorities  would  exclaim,  "let  us  send  for  Gorgas." 
When  he  returned  from  an  expedition  to  South  Africa  before  the 
war,  where  he  had  been  to  devise  means  to  eradicate  pneumonia 
among  the  Kafir  diamond-mine  workers,  a  great  London  news- 
paper said  of  him:  "Perhaps  of  all  living  Americans  he  has 
conferred  the  greatest  benefits  on  the  human  race."  As  a 
wholesale  life-saver,  the  nations  competed  for  his  services. 
"William  C.  Gorgas  became  doctor  to  the  world,  medical 
consultant  of  the  nations,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Press.  The 
General  was  on  his  way  to  West  Africa  to  investigate  sanitary 
conditions  there  in  behalf  of  the  British  Government  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  iUness  in  London  which  resulted  in  his 


death.     A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  General  Gorgas  is  given 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  from  which  we  quote: 

William  Crawford  Gorgas,  whose  name  will  ever  be  inseparably 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  heroic  performances  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  one  of  the  most  splendid  achievement s 
of  nineteenth-century  science,  came  of  one  of  the  historic  families 
of  the  South.  His  grandfather  was  one  of  the  early  governors 
of  Alabama,  and  his  father,  Gen.  Josiah  Gorgas,  was  one  of  the 
West-Point-bred  officers  of  the  Confederate  Army.  His  mother, 
Amelia  (Gayle)  Gorgas,  Avas  of  lineage  similar  to  that  of  his 
father. 

He  Avas  born  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  October  3,  1854,  and  wras 
educated  at  the  University  of  the  South,  where  he  received  his 
A.B.  in  1874.  Then  he  came  North  to  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  noAv  a  part  of  New  York  University,  and 
receiAed  his  M.D.  in  1879. 

After  serving  for  another  year  at  Bellevue  as  an  interne,  he  Avas 
on  June  16,  1880,  appointed  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Army.  He  saAv  serAice  in  Florida,  in  the  West,  and  on  the 
Mexican  border,  and  sometimes  it  Avas  active  serAice  in  the 
field  as  well  as  in  the.  hospital  tent.  He  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  major  in  1898,  Avhen  he  Avas  sent  with  the  expedition  against 
Santiago,  and  in  that  brief  campaign  he  did  more  fighting  in 
the  field.  Thence  he  Avas  sent  to  HaAana,  to  be  the  chief 
sanitary  officer  of  that  city  during  the  American  occupation. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  General  Gorgas  was  at  first  opposed  to 
the  theory  that  yelloAv-feA-er  germs  are  transmitted  by  mosquitoes. 
It  is  said  that  he  laughed  it  to  scorn  and  spent  much  time  trying 
to  persuade  its  chief  advocate,  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finlay,  to  abandon 
it.     HoAveA-er: 

Finlay  Avas  resolute;  and  happily,  too,  Leonard  Wood  de- 
cided that  the  theory  Avas  at  least  Avorth  a  thorough  test.  So 
Camj)  Lazear  was  founded,  and  Reed,  Carroll,  Agramonte,  and 
Lazear  and  their  associates  performed  their  immortal  work, 
demonstrating  absolutely  the  correctness  of  Finlay's  theory  and 
opening  the  way  for  ridding  HaAana,  Cuba,  and  the  Avorld  of 
what  had  long  been  one  of  the  most-feared  and  deadliest  of 
plagues. 

Major  Gorgas  was,  of  course,  converted.  He  made  his  hand- 
some acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Finlay  and  then  set  himself  to 
work  Avith  splendid  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  put  into  vic- 
torious practise  the  theory  which  he  had  scorned.  Before  that 
time  "Yellow  Jack"  had  claimed  hundreds  and  sometimes 
thousands  of  victims  yearly.  In  the  nineteen  years  since  not 
one  single  case  has  occurred  in  Havana. 

It  Avas  in  1903  that  Congress,  in  recognition  of  Gorgas's  work 
in  Cuba,  made  him  a  colonel  and  assistant  surgeon-general, 
and  two  years  thereafter  he  Avas  sent  to  Panama.  We  read 
further: 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  history  that  yellow  fever  had  been 
enough  to  defeat  the  De  Lesseps  canal  enterprise,  if  there  had 
been  nothing  else.  When  he  went  there,  there  Avere  on  the  average 
8.000  deaths  a  year  from  that  disease.  He  applied  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  learned  from  Finlay,  and  Avithin  five 
years  he  had  reduced  the  mortality  to  nineteen.  He  became 
chief  sanitary  officer  of  the  Canal  Zone  on  March  1,  1904,  and 
a  member  of  the  Canal  Commission  on  March  4,  1907.  Thus.he 
served  until  January,  1914,  when  he  Avas  made  surgeon-general 
of  the  United  States  Army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

Meantime,  in  the  fall  of  1913.  he  left  this  country  on  a  lea\e 
of  absence  to  go  to  South  Africa  on  a  mission  of  mercy.  Among 
the  negro  laborers  in  the  Rand  mines  pneumonia  Avas  incessantly 
epidemic;  with  appalling  mortality.  He  went  thither  with  a 
staff  of  bacteriologists  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  plague 
and  to  advise  and  perhaps  execute  measures  for  its  abatement,  a 
work  in  which  he  achieved  a  large  degree  of  success.  In 
recognition  of  that  work  Oxford  University  gave  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  science.  He  Avas  promoted  to  major- 
general  in  1915. 

When  Serbia  was  scourged  with  famine  and  pestilence  during 
the  world-war  a  strong  appeal  was  made  for  him  to  go  thither 
to  her  relief.  But  the  United  States  needed  him  to  look  after 
the  health  of  its  army  in  France  and  would  not  let  him  go.  He 
devised  the  great  system  for  the  reconstruction  of  crippled 
soldiers,  with  hospitals  behind  the  lines  in  France,  as  Avell  as 
in  this  country,  in  which  men  could  be  sufficiently  restored  to 
resume  their  former  occupations  or  trained  for  other  Avork. 
While  engaged  in  his  work  in  France  he  reached  the  retiring  age, 
but  continued  at  his  post  until  the  end  of  the  Avar. 

Then  he  retired,  but  not  to  idleness.  He  became  the  per- 
manent director  of  the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rocke- 
feller  Foundation    and   went   down    the  Avest   coast    of   South 
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America  to  stamp  out  yellow  fever  in  its  most  formidable  home 
in  all  the  world,  the  plague  port  of  Guayaquil.  There  he  again 
applied  Finlay's  immortal  principles,  with  unqualified  success. 
In  the  spring  of  1020  he  started  for  South  Africa  again,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  British  Government,  but  on  reaching 
London  was  stricken  with  apoplexy. 

General  Gorgas  received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
science  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of 
the  South,  Harvard,  Brown,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and 
Oxford,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Alabama, 
Tulane  University,  and  New  York  University.  He  was  the  first 
non-Englishman  to  receive  the  Buchanan  Medal  from  the 
Royal  Society.  He  received  the  Mary  Kingsley  Medal  from 
the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety.  He  was  a  member,  active 
or  honorary,  of  numerous  distinguished  scientific  societies  in 
America,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  United  States  Government  gave  him  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  and  in  June,  1020,  King  George  made  him  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

The  following  appreciation  of  General  Gorgas  and  his  work, 
from  the  New  York  Sun,  well  summarizes  the  press  comments 
appearing  after  his  death: 

What  Major-General  William  C.  Gorgas  did  for  mankind  can 
be  described  only  in  terms  of  human  lives.  He  was  a  leader  in 
the  modern  science  of  sanitation  which  eradicates  the  causes 
of  diseases  and  strives  not  merely  to  cure  the  sick  but  to  preserve 
unimpaired  the  health  of  the  sound.  Its  practise  covers  whole 
countries  and  its  instrument-case  contains  everything  from  a 
steam-shovel  to  an  oil-can. 

Havana,  Panama,  Guayaquil  in  this  hemisphere,  the  Rand 
in  Africa,  are  names  which  instantly  come  to  mind  when  General 
Gorgas  is  under  consideration.  They  record  great  victories 
won  against  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  inertia.  It  has  been  said 
that  without  the  work  General  Gorgas  did  on  the  Isthmus  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  would  have  been  impossible. 
It  is  certain  that  it  was  pest-ridden  and  is  now  a  healthful  place 
of  residence.  That  Havana  was  once  the  home  of  Yellow  Jack 
is  a  fact  now  almost  forgotten.  Only  last  week  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  with  which  General  Gorgas  had  been  associated  since 
he  went  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Army,  was  able  to  announce 
that  since  June  of  1010  there  had  been  no  cases  of  yellow  fever 
in  Guayaquil,  once  the  most-dreaded  stronghold  of  the  disease. 


IRISH   MILITARY  RULE   ESPECIALLY 

HARD  ON  WOMEN,  CHILDREN— 

AND    CONSTABLES 

THE  RECENT  SINN-FEIN  "STUNT"  of  kidnaping  a 
perfectly  respectable  British  General  appealed  to  a  good 
many  observers  as  excellent  Irish  humor,  and  the 
"comic-opera  aspects"  of  the  unofficial  but  lively  warfare  now 
going  on  in  the  island  Avere  referred  to  by  commentators  both 
here  and  in  England.  These  aspects  disappeared  in  the  rioting 
with  which  English  soldiers  avenged,  on  innocent  and  guilty 
alike,  the  kidnaping  of  their  General,  and  two  recent  visitors 
to  the  country  have  found  humor  there  to  be  a  very  incidental 
matter.  Tragedy  is  uppermost  both  in  the  report  of  Erskine 
Childers,  as  published  by  the  London  Daily  News,  and  in  the  some- 
what complementary  report  of  Joseph  W.  Grigg,  staff  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  Y^ork  World.  Mr.  Childers  tells  of  the  cruel 
results  of  British  terrorism  on  the  Avomen  and  children  of  the 
"invaded"  country.  Mr.  Grigg  deals  especially  with  the  tragic 
results  of  Irish  terrorism  on  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  the 
"eyes"  of  the  British  Go\-ernment  in  Ireland.  The  directing 
staff  of  the  Republican  armed  forces,  "working  tirelessly  to  break 
down  British,  or,  as  they  see  it,  enemy  gOA^ernment  in  Ireland," 
has  been  responsible  for  the  slaughter  of  so  many  constables 
that,  says  Mr.  Grigg,  the  force  is  demoralized.  None  are  shot 
doA\rn  in  cold  blood,  the  Republican  leaders  declare,  unless  proved 
spies,  but  the  belief  is  country-Avide  that  the  constabulary  is 
made  up  of  informers  and  renegades,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
may  be  said  to  rest  largely  Avith  the  constables.  To  quote  from 
Mr.  Grigg's  report,  dated  at  Dublin,  June  16: 

Scores  of  police-barracks  have  been  burned  or  blown  up,  and 
this  has  done  much  toward  making  it  necessary  for  the  police 
to  concentrate  in  towns  and  cities. 


The  most  ardent  Republican  never  lets  himself  run  away  with 
the  idea  that  any  large  military  operation  could  be  carried  out 
against  the  well-armed  troops  of  the  Army  of  Occupation.  But 
breaking  the  back  of  the  police  force  is  another  matter.  It  is 
undeniably  true  that  in  the  last  six  months  the  Republican 
military  forces  have  made  it  impossible  for  Dublin  Castle  to 
maintain  police  in  a  large  part  of  southwestern  Ireland  except  in 
formidable  numbers  or  Avhen  concentrated  in  good-sized  towns. 

The  assassination  of  many  members  of  the  force  by  unknown 
persons  has  paralyzed  police  recruiting  in  Ireland  and  also  led 
to  a  large  number  of  resignations.  To  make  good  the  deficits, 
more  than  800  police  recruits  have  been  imported  from  England. 

Sinn  Fein  laughs  at  these  recruits.  They  know  nothing  of 
Irish  life;  nothing  of  the  people  in  those  towns  and  Aullages  which 
the  Government  is  continually  shadoAving  in  the  hope  of  catch- 
ing the  perpetrators  of  raids  and  assassinations. 

No  body  of  men  could  be  assailed  as  the  police  have  been  with- 
out showing  signs  of  demoralization.  They  are  to-day  as  ner- 
vous as  hunted  animals.  Death  may  lurk  in  any  street  or  on 
any  country  road. 

The  raAvness  of  this  neAV  police  force,  its  lack  of  close  touch 
Avith  the  people  it  is  set  to  Avatch,  and  its  Arery  demoralization 
undoubtedly  play  a  part  in  the  terroristic  methods  of  which  it  is 
accused  by  Mr.  Childers.  He  is  writing  a  series  of  articles, 
"describing  actual  experiences  of  military  rule  in  Ireland, "and  the 
London  Daily  News,  in  Avhieh  his  reports  appear,  is  championing 
the  Irish  cause.     He  writes,  in  the  early  part  of  his  first  article: 

I  wish,  by  way  of  preface,  to  say  three  things:  First,  I  em- 
phasize this — that  tlie  regime,  some  of  Avhose  incidents  I  describe, 
constitutes  an  organized  war  upon  opinion  Avhieh,  tho  intensified 
by  degrees,  was  in  steady  and  pitiless  operation  for  two  and  a 
half  years  before  it  began,  early  in  1010,  to  provoke  violent  re- 
prisals from  among  this  tortured  people  against  the  agents  of  the 
executive. 

Secondly,  I  make  no  personal  charges.  It  Avould  be  difficult 
in  any  case,  because  secrecy  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  regime, 
and  the  soldiers  and  police  Avho  burst  into  dwellings  and  offices 
refuse  their  names,  show  no  warrants,  and  adopt  in  every  respect 
the  mentality  and  procedure  of  war.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
What  I  want  is  to  aAvake  resi>onsibility  in  you,  to  remind  you 
that  the  Castle — -"every  crumbling  brick  of  it  embrowned  with 
sin  and  shame" — is  yours;  its  aims,  agents,  and  methods  yours. 
1  want  to  show  you  whither  you  must  in<  xorably  descend  when 
you  set  out  to  eradicate  a  national  sentiment  by  armed  force. 

Thirdly,  I  can  only  lift  a  corner  of  the  veil.  The  sum  of  suf- 
fering gallantly,  and  for  the  most  part  silently,  borne  by  the  Irish 
people  during  the  last  four  years  passes  computation.  Raids 
upon  private  houses,  for  instance,  which  are  a  minor  feature  in 
the  regime,  number  over  20,000  in  the  last  two  years  alone. 

I  begin  Avith  some  examples  where  hardship  to  Avomen  and 
children  is  the  chief  feature.  All  are  recent  Dublin  cases,  and 
all  have  been  the  subject  of  scrupulously  careful  investigation. 

"Women  of  England,  you  haA'e  votes  and  poAver:  this  is  your 
responsibility,"  declares  Mr.  Childers,  deserting  his  role  of  re- 
porter momentarily  for  that  of  advocate.  He  presents  first  a 
case  of  forcible  entry  by  policemen,  who  arrested  the  man  of  the 
house,  Collins  by  name,  and  insisted  on  searching  the  room  of 
Mrs.  Collins,  though  she  Avas  Avith  child,  and  in  a  dangerously 
nervous  condition.     The  A\rriter  continues: 

On  a  statement  by  the  doctor  to  the  Castle  that  he  will  not 
otherAvise  guarantee  the  lady's  life,  Mr.  Collins  is  allowed  to 
stay  till  March  25,  and  then  goes  back  to  the  English  jail. 
Neither  she  nor  he  knoAvs,  or  is  intended  to  knoAV,  Avhen  they  will 
meet  again  or  why  he  is  imprisoned.  Like  hundreds  of  others, 
he  will  haAre  no  trial,  because,  as  the  Government  admit,  there 
is  no  eA'idence. 

Take  now  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sean  MacCaoilte,  of  54 
Marguerite  Road,  Glasnevin.  This  is  an  ordinary,  humane 
raid,  as  raids  go,  and  I  wish  I  had  space  to  quote  in  full  the  lady's 
account  of  it,  to  shoAV  the  point  of  AieAv  of  an  aA-erage  sufferer 
among  thousands;  the  restrained,  simple  language,  and  the 
anxiety  to  recognize  all  eA'idences  of  considerate  conduct.  Her 
baby  was  six  days  old  (the  other  children  being  two,  four,  and 
five  years  of  age),  Avhen  on  March  13  last  the  raid  came  with  all 
its  terrifying  incidents,  the  pandemonium  at  the  door,  the  in- 
rush of  bayonets,  the  sudden  arrest  of  her  husband,  and  the  entry 
of  her  own  room,  after  A^ain  expostulations. 

Mr.  MacCaoilte  was  placed  under  guard  in  the  hall — note  this 
point — throughout  the  whole  search,  but  his  Avife,  beginning  to 
cry  aloud,  her  brother  was  permitted  to  go  to  her.  For  tAventy 
minutes'  an  officer  searches  her  room,  while  a  policeman  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  "trying  to  hide  his  face."     But  the  search 
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Why  we  dare  give  a  Surety  Bond- 


FOR  many  years  we  have  backed  up 
our  belief  in  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  with  a  Surety  Bond  guaranteeing 
these  roofs  to  be  free  from  repair  or 
maintenance  expense  for  at  least  20 
years.  We  are  often  asked  how  we 
dare  give  such  a  Bond. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  We  know 
from  60  years'  experience  that  roofs 
made  with  Barrett  materials  and  built 
according  to  the  detailed  directions  of 
The  Barrett  Specification  will  greatly 
outlast  the  20-Year  guarantee. 

We  do  not  lay  roofs  ourselves.  That 
is  always  done  by  a  roofing  contractor. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  motive  for  cheap- 
ening the  job  or  passing  as  satisfactory 
any  faulty  construction.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  to  our  interest  to  see  that 
every  bit  of  material  is  of  the  grade 
specified,  that  all  of  it  is  used,  and  that 
it  is  used  properly. 

Furthermore,  there  can  be  no  tempta- 
tion for  us  to  permit  the  construction 
of  a  roof  that  will  give  just  the  20  years 
of  guaranteed  service,  for  we  must  have 


a  liberal  margin  of  safety  beyond  that 
20  years. 

This  means  that  we  are  going  to  see  to  it  that 
you,  as  a  building  owner,  get  all  that  you  pay 
for — not  only  for  your  protection,  but  for  our 
own  as  well. 

Barrett  Inspectors  watch  every  Bon  ded  Barrett 
Specification  Roof  during  construction  to  see  that 
the  specified  materials  are  used  and  that  they 
are  properly  applied. 

As  a  further  precaution,  after  the  roof  is  laid, 
and  before  the  final  surfacing  of  gravel  or  slag  is 
added,  a  Barrett  Inspector  makes  an  Inspection 
Cut  for  every  25  squares  of  roof  area,  as  shown 
by  photographs  at  bottom. 

After  the  cut  sections  have  Deen  replaced  and 
covered  by  an  equal  number  of  layers  of  pitch 
and  felt,  the  final  surfacing  is  applied  to  the 
whole  roof — 75  pounds  of  pitch  covered  with  a 
protecting  layer  of  400  pounds  of  gravel  or  slag 
to  every  100  square  feet. 

Important  Notice 

The  Barrett  Specification,  Type  "AA,"  20- Year  Bonded 
Roof  represents  the  most  permanent  roof-covering  it  is 
possible  to  construct,  and  while  we  bond  it  for  twenty  years 
only,  we  can  point  to  many  roofs  of  this  type  that  have  been 
in  service  over  forty  years  and  are  still  in  good  condition. 

For  those  who  wish  a  somewhat  lighter  and  lower 
priced  roof-covering,  we  recommend  The  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Type  "A"  Roof  bonded  for  10  years. 

Both  roofs  are  built  of  the  same  high-grade  waterproofing 
materials,  the  only  difference  being  in  the   quantity  used. 


Photograph  shows  Ike  first  step  of  the 
test  cut.  to  which  every  Barrett 
Specification  Roof  guaran- 
teed by  hi  is  subjected. 


The  Surety  Bond  is  offered  on  all  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Roofs  of  50  squares  or  over  in  all  towns  of  25,000 
population  or  more,  and  in  smaller  places  where  our  In- 
spection Service  is  available.  This  Surety  Bond  is  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  one 
of  the  largest  surety  companies  in  America. 

Our  only  requirements  are  that  The  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation revised  April  75,  1920,  shall  be  strictly  followed 
and  that  the  rooting  contractor  shall  be  approved  by  us 
and  his  work  subject  to  our  inspection. 

Full  details  regarding  these  Bonded  Roofs  and  copies 
of  The  Barren  Specification  free  on  request. 

The  ((^kj0£%&  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit 

Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Dallas 

Syracuse  Seattle  Peoria  Atlanta 

Salt  Lake  City  Bangor  Washington  Johnstown 

Youngstown  Milwaukee  Toledo  Columbus 

Latrobe  Bethlehem  Elizabeth  Buffalo 

THE   BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited: 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Vancouver  St.  John.  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  S.  Sydney.  X.  S. 


St .  Louis 

Mew  <  >rleans 

Nashville 

Dululh 

Lebanon 

Richmond 

Baltimore 


Note  the  thickness  of  litis  heavy,  water- 
Proof  blanket.  After  the  piece  of  roof- 
ing has  been  re  placed  and  the  <  ut ,  oiu  ri  i 

liv  an  equal  amount  of  matt  rial,  7$  lbs. 

of  pitch,  a  protecting  layer  of  400  pounds 

of  gravel  or  slag  is  applied  to  each   too 

square  feel. 
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c^All  the  quality  and  endurance 
you  look  for  in  an  automobile  tire 
lies  embodied  in  Majestic  Cords — 
with  the  assurance  of  Majestic 
OVERSERVICE  added. 

These  distinguished  tires  make 
their  appeal  pre-eminently  to  the 
motorist  who  takes  constant  pride 
in  the  appearance  and  service  of 
his  car. 

Majestic  Tubes  are 
unusually  dependable 

The  Majestic  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 

Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


^ 


CORD 


TIRES 
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Q.  What  is  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation? 

A.  A  storage  battery  insulating 
material  made  up  of  rubber 
pierced  with  thousands  of 
tiny  threads. 

Q.  How  does  it  differ  from 
other  battery  insulation? 

A.  Ordinary  insulation  is  wood, 
cut  in  the  form  of  thin  sheets, 
and  is  neither  as  uniform  nor 
as  durable  as  Threaded  Rub- 
ber Insulation. 

Q.  Why  is  insulation  so  im- 
portant? 

A.  Because  battery  life  depends 
largely  on  insulation,  and  be- 
cause any  defect  or  weakness 
of  insulation  is  liable  to  ruin 
the  battery. 

Q.  What  has  this  insulation  to 
do  with  battery  shipment? 

A.  The  kind  of  insulation  deter- 
mines whether  the  battery 
must  be  kept  wet,  or  can  be 
shipped  in  "bone  dry"  condi- 
tion. Wood  insulation 
must  never  be  allowed  to  dry 
out,  hence  n  ^es  necessary 
wet  or  partially  et  shipment. 
With  Threaded  Rubber  Insu- 
lation the  battery  can  be 
shipped  absolutely '  'bone  dry. ' ' 

Q.  Why  is   "bone  dry"  ship- 
ment preferable? 


A.  Because  it  is  the  only  method 
by  which  chemical  action  in 
the  battery  can  be  entirely 
held  up,  so  that  the  battery 
reaches  the  buyer  in  truly 
brand-new  condition. 

Q.  Why  does  wood  insulation 
need  to  be  replaced  ? 

A.  Because  wood  insulation,  be- 
ing soft,  wears  out  more  rapid- 
ly than  any  other  part  of  the 
battery.  It  is  also  subject  to 
cracking  and  checking,  which, 
if  allowed  to  go  too  far, 
seriously  damages  the  battery. 

Q.  Why  does  Threaded  Rub- 
ber Insulation  outlast  the 
battery? 

A.  Because  the  basis  is  hard  rub- 
ber which  resists  wear,  and 
does  not  crack  or  check. 

Q.  How  can  I  be  sure  my  bat- 
tery has  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation? 

A.  Look  for  the  red  Thread- 
Rubber  trade -mark.  It  can  be 
found  only  on  the  Still  Better 
Willard  Battery. 

Q.  How  many  car  and  truck 
manufacturers  have  select- 
ed Threaded  Rubber  insu- 
lation? 

A.  136  in  all.  The  complete  list 
is  printed  at  the  right. 

Willard  Service 


About 
Threaded 
Rubber 
Insulation 


This  trade-mark  is 
branded  in  n  d  o  i 
one  side  of  the  Si  i  I 
Better  W  illard — 
the  only  storage 
battery  with 
Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation. 


136  Manufacturers  Using 

Threaded  Rubber 

Insulation 


Acason 

Acme 

All  American 

Allis-Chalmers 

American 
LaFrance 

Apex 
•Apperson 

Armleder 

Atterbury 
•Auburn 

Austin 

Bacon 

Bell 

Belmont 

Bessemer 

Betz 

Biddle 

Brockway 

Buffalo 
•Buick 

Cannonball 

Capitol 
*Case 
•Chevrolet 

Clydesdale 

Cole 

Collier 

Colonial 

Comet 

Commerce 

Commodore 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Dart 

Dependable 

Diamond  T 

Dixie  Flyer 

Dodge 

Dorris 

Fargo 

Fergus 

Ferris 

F  W  D 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Garford 

G  M  C 

Giant 

Glide 

Great  Western 

Hahn 

H  CS 

Hurlburt 

Hawkeye 

Haynes 

Henney 

Highway 

Holmes 

Holt 

Hupmobile 

Indiana 

International 
(I  HO 

♦Kissel 

Koehler 

Lancia 

Lexington 

♦Liberty 

Luverne 


*For  Export 


Madison 

Marmon 

Menominee 

Mercer 

Mercury 

Meteor 

(Phila.) 
M  H  C 
•Mitchell 
Murray 
Mc  Far  Ian 
•McLaughlin 
Napoleon 
Nash 
Nelson 
Nelson  & 

LeMoon 
Noble 
Northway 
Ogren 

Old  Hickory 
♦Olds 
Oneida 
Oshkosli 
♦Paige 
Parker 
Peerless 
Peugeot 
Phianna 
Pierce- Arrow 
Premier 
Preston 
Ranier 
•Reo 
Republic 
ReVere 
Kiddle 
Robinson 
R&  V 

Knight 
Rowe 
Sandow 
Sayers 
Seagrave 
Selden 
Service 
Shelby 
Signal 
Singer 
Southern 
Standard  8 
Standard 
Stanley 
Studebaker 
Stutz 
Sunbeam 
Tarkington 
Tiffin 
Titan 

Tow  Motor 
Transport 
Traylor 
Ultimate 
Velie 
Vulcan 

Ward  LaFrance 
White 
Wilson 
Winther 
Winton 
Wolverine 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 
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This  actual  photograph,  taken  from  an  airplane,  shozvs  the  tire 
manufacturing  units  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany's Los  Angeles  factories,  completed  and  nonv  in  operation. 


Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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An  Effort  that  Spans 

the  Continent 


/^iN  a  site  of  more  than  six  hundred  acres  in  the  City 
^^  of  Los  Angeles,  this  Company  is  now  completing 
the  construction  of  a  model  industrial  community. 

There,  under  the  white  Californian  sunshine,  great  fac- 
tories rear  upward  towards  the  sky;  nearby,  hundreds  of 
workmen's  homes  likewise  are  rising. 

Already  there  is  in  daily  operation  an  immense  tire  man- 
ufactory, soon  to  be  reinforced  by  a  cotton  mill  wherein 
our  own  raw  materials  will  be  spun  and  woven  into  fabric. 

Los  Angeles  thus  joins  Akron,  Ohio,  Goodyear,  Conn., 
Toronto  and  Bowmanville,  Canada,  Goodyear  and  Litch- 
field, Arizona,  in  an  effort  that  now  spans  the  continent. 

The  sum  of  this  effort,  as  it  applies  to  better  tire  con- 
struction, is  scrupulously  carried  into  every  phase  of  the 
manufacture  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

On  our  rubber  and  cotton  plantations,  in  our  weaving 
mills  and  in  our  factories,  the  common  aim  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  quality  which  protects  our  good  name. 

Today  the  results  of  this  endeavor  are  seen  in  the  capacity 
of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  to  deliver  a  kind  of  performance 
unapproached  in  any  earlier  type  of  tire. 

Because  Goodyear  Tires  and  the  sincere  conservation 
service  behind  them  afford  uncommon  satisfaction,1  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  6c  Rubber  Company 

Offices   Throughout  the  World 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


wasn't.     The  faint  flatter  of  life  was  still 
stirring  within  me  when  the  dawn  came. 

The  picnicker  says  he  creaked  in  every 
joint  when  he  got  up  to  start  a  fire,  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  as  the  fog  had 
saturated  everything.  Bundled  up  in 
sweaters  and  overcoats,  they  ate  their 
breakfast  and  then  broke  camp.  Some 
trouble  was  had  in  getting  the  cots  folded 
up,  for  the  fog  must  have  swelled  them. 
After  they  had  been  driving  for  an  hour, 
trey  began  shedding  their  overcoats  and 
sweaters — 

Then  we  loosened  our  collars  and  rolled 
up  our  sleeves  and  opened  up  the  doors  of 
the  car  so  as  to  stir  up  a  little  breeze.  By 
eleven  o'clock  we  were  sweltering — and 
yet  I  had  the  good  sense  to  know  that  it 
would  be  just  as  cold  during  the  following 
night  as  it  had  been  during  the  preceding 
one.  And  on  happening  to  see  a  news- 
paper office  as  we  were  passing  through 
Santa  Barbara  I  remembered  something 
that  I  had  thought  of  during  the  frigid 
hours  of  the  past  night  and  drew  up  in 
front  of  it. 

"What's  this  for?"  asked  the  family. 

"Show  you  in  a  minute,"  I  replied,  and 
went  inside. 

When  I  came  out  I  had  a  hundred 
copies  of  the  paper  neatly  folded  and 
tied  in  a  bundle. 

"Well,  of  all  things!"  exclaimed  Louise. 
' '  Are  you — are  you  going  into  the  business 
of  selling  newspapers?" 

"Hardly,"  I  grunted.  "But  you'll  be 
might y  glad  to  have  some  of  these  built 
into  your  bed  to-night.  You  may  not 
know  it,  but  most  of  that  cold  air  last 
night  came  up  from  underneath." 

"Peddle  your  papers  if  you  will,"  the 
family  put  in;  "but  please  get  started 
before  we  all  have  a  sunstroke!" 

We  left  Santa  Barbara  over  a  beautiful 
highway  shaded  with  tall  trees,  but  after 
a  few  miles  turned  off  on  a  country  road 
and  were  soon  in  the  throes  of  toiling  up 
the  winding  grades  that  lead  over  the 
San  Marcos  Pass.  The  flivver  took  most 
of  it  on  low  gear;  it  steamed  at  the  nostrils 
like  a  truck-horse  on  a  frosty  morning; 
it  became  so  hot  that  we  could  have  cooked 
our  dinner  on  the  bonnet — or  even  on  the 
floor-boards;  but  it  never  faltered.  After 
we  had  passed  the  summit  the  bonnet  and 
floor-boards  cooled  off,  but  the  brakes 
heated  until  it  would  have  been  a  simple 
matter  to  light  a  cigaret  on  them. 

We  bought  fresh  supplies  at  Los  Olivos 
and  went  into  camp  under  a  spreading 
live-oak  tree  not  far  beyond.  We  had 
bought  a  marvelous  pudding  and  a  large 
dish  of  potato-salad  at  the  Italian  restau- 
rant in  Los  Olivos,  as  well  as  the  makings 
of  a  mulligan  stew,  over  which  I  was  to 
officiate.  No  woman  ever  made  a  good 
mulligan  stew.     That  is  a  man's  job. 

In  due  time  the  table  was  set,  the 
coffee  made  and  poured,  the  salad  served, 
the  pudding  set  where  everybody  could 
look  at  it — and  then  the  steaming-hot 
stew  was  brought  on.  We  had  just 
sampled  it  and  found  it  absolutely  perfect 
when  somebody  remarked  that  it  was 
getting  dark.  I  jumped  up  and  raked 
some  coals  out  of  the  stove  and  piled 
Avood  on  top  of  them. 

"We'll  soon  have  plenty  of  light  to  eat 


by,"  I  announced  as  I  resumed  my  place 
at  the  table. 

And  just  as  I  said  that  I  saw  something 
drop  into  my  stew.  I  fished  it  out  with 
my  fork  and  found  that  it  was  a  grass- 
hopper. I  understand  that  in  olden 
times  people  used  to  have  quite  a  relish 
for  game  of  that  sort,  but  somehow  I  have 
never  cared  for  it.  However,  I  knew 
that  there  was  no  more  stew,  and  thought 
it  might  be  best  to  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones— to  eat  it  anyway. 

By  this  time  the  fire  was  burning 
briskly  and  furnishing  us  with  a  bright 
light.  I  glanced  at  it  to  see  if  it  was  all 
right  and  noticed  that  clouds  of  smoke 
from  it  were  rolling  up  into  the  branches  of 
the  beautiful  live-oak  tree  under  which 
we  had  spread  our  repast.  But  as  the 
flames  were  in  no  danger  of  setting  fire 
to  the  tree  I  turned  back  to  my  stew.  I 
told  myself  that  if  bygones  were  ever 
going  to  be  bygones  they  had  better  be 
about  it  before  the  stew  was  cold — and 
at  just  that  moment  I  saw  another  object 
alight  in  it.  It  was  another  grasshopper. 
Before  I  was  able  to  remove  it  I  observed 
that  it  had  been  joined  by  its  mate. 
And  then  half  a  dozen  of  its  friends  and 
relatives  arrived  in  a  body. 

Cries  of  distress  had  now  begun  to 
come  from  every  member  of  the  party, 
and  on  looking  round  I  discovered  that 
the  air  was  full  of  grasshoppers.  I  tried 
to  cover  up  my  salad  with  my  paper 
napkin,  and  even  as  I  was  making  the 
attempt  I  heard  two  or  three  chugs  from 
my  coffee-cup.  Then  we  all  jumped  up 
and  backed  away. 

A  little  investigation  developed  that 
the  grasshoppers  were  coming  out  of  the 
foliage  of  the  live-oak  tree.  They  had 
evidently  been  roosting  there  until  driven 
out  by  the  smoke  from  our  fire.  We  built 
another  fire  a  little  distance  away,  and  here, 
unmolested  by  hopping  marauders,  we 
cooked  and  ate  the  bacon  and  eggs  that 
we  had  intended  to  have  for  our  break- 
fast. But  our  beautiful  stew,  and  our 
salad,  and  our  shimmying  dessert  were 
forever  lost.  We  threw  them  into  a  field, 
where,  during  the  night,  we  could  hear  the 
wild  beasts  fighting  over  them.  Evidently 
they  had  a  keen  relish  for  grasshoppers. 

The  party  finally  reached  San  Francisco 
without  encountering  any  greater  mishap 
than  drinking  certain  clear,  sparkling  water 
from  the  well  in  a  country  school-yard  where 
they  camped  one  night,  to  be  told  after- 
ward by  a  native  that  this  had  been  con- 
demned because  it  contained  typhoid 
germs.  Aside  from  being  nearly  scared 
to  death,  they  felt  no  ill  effects.  In  the 
city  they  had  a  peculiar  experience,  in  which 
the  flivver  figured  mainly: 

We  were  waiting  at  one  of  the  con- 
gested crossings  for  the  traffic  to  pass 
when  a  big  eight-cylinder  car  backed  into 
us.  I  didn't  notice  at  the  time  that  its 
rear  bumper  had  hooked  one  of  our  front 
wheels — but  when  he  started  on  he 
dragged  us  after  him.  I  blew  the  horn 
and  shouted  frantically,  but  he  didn't 
seem  to  hear  me.  And  if  a  traffic-officer 
had  not  noticed  our  plight  and  stopt  him, 
I  suppose  he  would  have  taken  us  all  the 
way  home  with  him.  As  it  was,  he  had 
already  dragged  us  several  blocks  out  of 
our  way  and  had  ground  a  hole  through  a 
perfectly  good  front  tire. 

That  made  me  pretty  mad — but  I 
wasn't   half  as  mad   as  the   driver  of  the 


big  car.  When  I  demanded  that  he 
should  reimburse  me  for  the  tire  he  had 
ruined,  he  threatened  to  have  me  arrested 
for  stealing  a  ride.  We  final^-  com- 
promised by  my  paying  him  two  dollars 
"towing  charges,"  and  we  parted  very 
good  friends. 

It  was  not  until  they  had  been  on  the 
road  for  several  days  that  the  symptoms  of 
flivver  complaint  began  to  reveal  them- 
selves. Mr.  Partridge  says  that  at  first 
the  squeaks  and  rattles  of  their  machine 
annoyed  him  and  he  tried  to  get  rid  of 
them  by  a  plentiful  application  of  oil.  It 
did  no  good,  however,  for  when  he  put 
oil  on  one  place  the  squeak  simply  moved 
to  another,  and  if  he  oiled  that  it  went 
somewhere  else.  He  finally  decided  to 
ignore  the  noises  and  see  what  effect  that 
would  have.     He  goes  on: 

Apparently  it  had  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  noises,  but  it  did  have  a  decided  effect 
on  me.  I  have  since  come  to  think 
that  the  germs  of  a  disease  far  more  deadly 
than  the  typhoid  fever  first  infected  my 
system  at  this  time.  For  a  while  I  tried 
to  forget  all  about  the  noises — and  then  I 
found  that  I  was  actually  beginning  to 
enjoy  them.  After  a  little  it  dawned  on  me 
that  I  had  come  to  regard  the  squeak  and 
the  rattle  as  two  of  the  sweetest  sounds  in 
the  world.  And  whenever  one  of  the  old 
standbys  went  silent  I  would  miss  it,  and 
for  a  day  or  two  I  would  feel  as  if  I  had  lost  a 
valued  friend. 

Then  I  began  to  cut  corners  and  push 
in  ahead  of  other  cars  that  had  the  right 
of  way.  Not  long  afterward  I  found 
myself  driving  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  refusing  to  yield  an  inch  to  other 
cars.  Next  I  discovered  that  I  had  taken 
to  slumping  down  over  the  steering-wheel 
and  chewing  gum.  By  the  time  the 
camping-trip  had  come  to  an  end  I  had 
reached  the  last  stages  of  the  disease; 
I  had  begun  to  brag  about  the  machine, 
and  I  Avould  become  very  aggressive  when- 
ever any  one  questioned  my  statement. 

I  did  not  think  of  these  things  in  the 
light  of  a  disease  myself.  They  all  seemed 
perfectly  natural  and  perfectly  proper  to 
me.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  picturing 
myself  as  coming  down  with  an  entirely 
different  disease.  And  the  day  after  we 
reached  home  I  dropt  in  to  see  our  family 
doctor. 

"How  long  does  it  take  a  person  to 
come  down  with  the  typhoid  fever?" 
I  asked. 

"From  nine  to  fourteen  days,"  he 
replied. 

I  looked  at  the  calendar  on  his  desk 
and  figured  for  a  moment.  Then  I  cried, 
' '  Whoop-ee !     I'm  safe  at  last— ! ' ' 

"In  effect  that's  just  what  your  family 
said  half  an  hour  ago,"  he  remarked  with 
a  smile. 

"My  family?     Was  she  in  here?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "and  after  she  went  out 
a  large  lady  with  a  small  husband  came  in 
and  asked  the  same  thing.  Said  they 
were  visiting  at  your  house." 

Then  I  sat  down  and  told  the  doctor 
all  about  the  trip.  When  I  had  finished 
he  shook  his  head  ominously. 

"It  isn't  the  typhoid  fever  that's  the 
matter  with  you,"  he  said  with  a  worried 
look,    "but  it's  something  pretty  serious." 

"Wh-what  is  it?"  I  asked  in  a  voice 
that  was  strangely  husky. 

"You've  got  a  bad  case  of  flivver 
complaint,"  he  replied. 
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IN  GOVERNMENT  PAINTS 

The  various  departments  of  the  United  States  Government,  taken 
as  a  whole,  buy  and  spread  more  paint  than  any  other  single 
consumer.  They  go  to  every  length  in  testing  paint — on  land, 
sea  and  in  the  air;  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  Alaska. 

As  a  result,  government  specifications  for  paint,  require  ZincOxide 
in  proportions  which  run  as  high  as  55  per  cent  of  the  pigment. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  manufactures  Zinc  Oxide  of 
uniformly  fine  particles,  uniformly  white  and  of  exceptional  oil 
absorbing  properties,  qualities  that  contribute  largely  to  the  dur- 
ability, covering  power  and  color  purity  of  paints. 

Our  command  of  ores,  long  years  of  experience,  immense 
facilities  and  corps  of  skilled  chemists  and  engineers  all  contribute 
to  the  production  of  a  long  line  of  high  grade  zinc  products  for 
all  industries. 

Copy  of  "Paint  Specifications"  and  list  of  Manufacturers    who 
make  paints  containing  Zinc   Oxide  sent  free  to  those  interested 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:     Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 
PITTSBURGH:    The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building 

Manufacturers  of  Zinc  Oxide,  Slab  Zinc  {Spelter),   Spiegeleisen,   Lithopone,   Sulphuric  Acid% 
Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates,   Zinc  Dust,  Salt  Cake  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey" 

zinc 
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SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


In  the  supreme  ordeal  he  proved  himself 
the  better  tactician,  altho  physically  not 
so  fit  as  the  title-holder.  Purely  from  a 
sporting  point  of  view,  the  champion 
should  take  the  hazards  of  the  tourna- 
ment, but  in  the  case  of  Tilden  and  Pat- 
terson it  seems  clear  that  it  was  not  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  title-holder  to  save  his 
strength.  After  all,  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
temperament. 

Tilden,  the  new  world's  champion,  is 
"hailed  in  England  as  the  most  remarka- 
ble holder  of  the  honors  who  ever 
trod  a  court,"  declares  the  Tribune's 
representative  at  the  net-side,  and  pre- 
sents this  account  of  the  championship 
struggle: 

The  greatest  crowd  that  ever  sat  about 
the  famous  '"center  court"  had  forced 
its  way  through  the  gates  long  before 
the  feature  match  of  the  day  was  scheduled 
to  begin. 

This  crowd,  brilliant  in  its  coloring, 
in  its  tense  interest,  and  truly  notable 
in  the  splendid  enthusiasm  with  which 
it  rewarded  the  tall  American's  dazzling 
shots,  overflowed  between  the  aisles,  con- 
tent to  stand  for  hours  in  the  sun  for  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  this  classic 
struggle  between  America's  best  and  the 
British  Empire's  last  hope. 

That  Patterson  went  down  to  defeat 
was  a  bitter  blow  to  English  pride,  since 
England  had  placed  all  her  hope  on  the 
giant  Australian's  ability  to  retain  this, 
one  of  Britain's  most  cherished  titles,  a 
title  that  had  never  before  gone  outside 
of  the  British  Empire.  England  was 
literally  fighting  with  "her  back  against 
the  wall." 

Yet  there  was  no  halting  tribute  to  the 
wizardry  of  Tilden's  feat  when  the  last 
point  had  been  won  and  the  American 
ran  forward  and  shook  hands  with  Pat- 
terson across  the  net.  For  an  instant, 
perhaps,  there  was  a  tense,  stunned 
silence,  as  the  crowd  realized  that  Patter- 
son was  no  longer  the  world's  champion, 
but  then  there  came  a  storm  of  hand- 
clapping,  a  tornado  of  cheers,  and  in  an 
instant  the  court  was  littered  with  thou- 
sands of  seat  cushions,  hurled  into  the  air 
from  the  stands. 

Tilden,  boyishly  overwhelmed  at  the 
remarkable  reception  and  smiling  in  un- 
disguised delight,  stood  with  Patterson  on 
the  court,  bowing,  laughing,  waving  his 
hand  to  American  and  British  friends  in 
the  stands.  Samuel  Hardy,  William  M. 
Johnston,  R.  Norris  Williams,  2d,  and 
Charles  S.  Garland,  the  other  members  of 
the  Davis  Cup  team,  together  with  other 
players  and  tournament  officials,  walked  on- 
to the  court  and  showered  congratulations 
on  the  new  champion,  and  then  the  en- 
closure was  gradually  cleared,  those  in 
the  stands  settled  back  in  their  seats,  and 
the  thing  Avas  over. 

What  was  it  that  won  for  Tilden  to-day? 
Primarily  a  keen  and  remarkable  insight 
into  Patterson's  game,  an  uncanny  knowl- 
edge of  just  where  the  champion's  great- 
est weakness  lay,  and,  fully  as  important, 
the  ability  to  take  advantage  of  this 
weakness  and  to  keep  attacking  mercilessly 
at  that  one  spot. 

I  refer  to  Patterson's  backhand,  that 
unorthodox,   astounding   stroke,   in   which 


the  Australian  giant  twists  his  entire 
arm  to  bring  the  forehand  face  of  his 
racket  in  contact  with  the  ball,  finishing 
vith  a  strong  up-pull.  Tilden  had  evi- 
dently made  note  of  this  vulnerable  spot 
when  he  played  Patterson  in  the  United 
States  last  summer,  and  to-day  he  never 
gave  it  a  rest. 

At  the  start  of  the  match  the  American 
was  plainly  there  to  feel  his  man  out. 
He  tried  every  variety  of  shot,  seemingly 
satisfied  to  sacrifice  early  games  in  order 
to  get  his  battery  of  forcing  strokes  into 
full  swing.  Patterson  seemed  to  sense  the 
fact  that  it  must  be  done  quickly  if  it  were 
to  be  done  at  all,  and  so  he  made  the  most 
of  his  chances  before  his  opponent  had 
settled  into  his  stride. 

The  first  four  games  went  to  the  defend- 
ing champion,  who  was  ripping  tremendous 
forehand  drives  through  Tilden's  court 
and  crashing  his  service  over  the  net  with 
impressive  pace.  Tilden  took  the  fifth 
game  and  the  seventh,  his  low,  bullet- 
like drives  scoring  for  him,  and  then 
Patterson  took  the  first  set  at  6 — 2.  He 
had  drawn  first  blood,  and  this  apparently 
deceived  the  gallery,  at  least  the  British 
element  of  it,  who  looked  for  a  magnificent 
triumph  by  their  champion. 

Hardy  and  the  rest  of  the  American 
Davis  Cup  team,  who  had  seats  close 
to  the  court,  were  the  picture  of  confi- 
dence, however,  as  tho  realizing  that  Til- 
den had  not  yet  begun  his  drive  for  the 
championship. 

The  American  began  the  service  in  the 
second  set  and  rapidly  ran  out  the  first 
two  games.  He  was  a  different  Tilden 
now,  cannonading  his  bullet  service  into 
the  opposite  court  and  then  following  in 
behind  with  an  overwhelming  rush.  But 
the  thing  that  most  surprized  the  crowd 
was  the  manner  in  which  Tilden  was  lay- 
ing bare  the  Australian's  final  weakness 
on  his  backhand. 

The  Philadelphian  brought  his  wicked 
chop  stroke  into  play,  always  attacking 
to  Patterson's  left  side,  and  the  defending 
champion  did  not  seem  able  to  handle  the 
heavily  spinning  ball.  He  had  fairly  to 
"dig"  the  ball  up  from  the  turf,  and  gen- 
erally he  dumped  it  into  the  net. 

Patterson  managed  to  make  it  4 — 1, 
and  then,  by  a  wonderful  fighting  rally, 
to  5 — 3.  The  ninth  game  was  bitterly 
fought  before  Tilden  von  the  set  at  6 — 3, 
squaring  the  match,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  tremendous  applause. 

The  third  set  went  on  service  up 
to  2-all,  with  Patterson  fighting  desper- 
ately for  a  championship  that  he  saw 
slipping  from  him.  But  Tilden  was  go- 
ing at  an  irresistible  pace  at  this  stage, 
bringing  off  marvelous  shots  from  every 
pocition  in  tha  court  and  mixing  up  his 
pace  in  a  manner  that  completely  baffled 
Patterson. 

Many  times  the  American  tricked  his 
opponent  as  the  latter  started  a  rush 
for  the  net  by  playing  a  slow  but  fast 
dropping  ball  just  over  the  net.  Tilden, 
playing  an  unbeatable  game,  won  four 
games  in  a  row,  giving  him  the  third  set 
at  6— 2. 

Patterson  gave  of  his  best  in  the  fourth 
set,  and  a  magnificent  battle  of  service 
took  place,  until  Patterson  led  at  4 — 3  on 
games.  Would  he  come  through,  after 
all,  and  square  the  match  and  then  take 
the  fifth  and  deciding  set  for  the  cham- 
pionship? That  was  the  thought  that 
ran  through  the  crowd,  but  Tilden  an- 
swered with  another  streak  of  amazing 
play  and  took  the  last  three  games  for  the 
set  at  6 — 4,  the  match  and  a  world's 
championship. 


OUR  "ATHLETE  AMBASSADORS"  IN 
NEED   OF  FINANCIAL  BACKING 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the  fund  now 
being  raised  to  send  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative group  of  American  athletes  to 
this  summer's  Olympic  Games  have  not 
been  coming  in  quite  as  freely  as  was  ex- 
pected. Even  if  funds  of  all  sorts  are 
notoriously  likely  to  be  below  expectation 
in  their  early  and  middle  careers,  the 
New  York  World  feels  called  upon  to  drop 
a  timely  hint  that  "it  woidd  be  deeply 
regretted,  Avhen  too  late,  if  any  lack  of 
financial  backing  should  prevent  the  send- 
ing of  a  complete,  well-rounded  team  of 
American  athletes  to  the  Olympic  Games  in 
Antwerp."     For,  as  the  editorial  continues: 

The  athletic  interest  of  this  great  meet- 
ing is  by  no  means  all  of  it;  but  it  is  much. 
France  is  sending  350  representatives, 
Sweden  300.  Distant  Japan  will  be  well 
represented,  but  by  a  mueh  smaller 
number.  The  American  athletes  should 
be  300  or  more — if  there  is  money  enough. 
The  money  should  be  provided.  The 
$200,000  could  hardly  be  better  spent. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  meet  is  to  be  held 
in  the  great  port  of  Belgium  delivered  out 
of  bondage  is  enough  to  thrill  the  heart 
of  any  man  in  whom  that  organ  is  not 
atrophied.  In  Antwerp  of  the  first  air 
raids  in  history!  Antwerp  of  Churchill's 
marines  and  the  gallant  retreat  of  the 
over-matched  little  Belgian  Army!  A 
good  representation  is  something  we  owe 
to  Belgium. 

Since  partizan  politics  bedeviled  the 
Peace  Treaty,  the  United  States  has  not 
been  in  such  favor  abroad  that  we  can  well 
afford  to  miss  any  opportunity  of  a  better 
hearing  for  our  real  people  and  their  pur- 
poses. And  300  young  Americans  with 
good  heads  on  good  bodies  and  good 
American  hearts  to  match  will  not  be 
bad  ambassadors. 

The  Winged  Foot,  organ  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  appeals  to  the  club 
membership  to  increase  the  $10,000  they 
have  already  contributed.  In  the  same 
issue  is  a  brief  account  of  the  present 
position  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  Olympic  contests  both  past  and 
prospective.  It  may  come  as  a  surprize  to 
many  casual  followers  of  events  in  the 
world  of  sport  that  an  American  team  has 
already  contributed  the  first  points  to  tie 
American  score  in  international  com- 
petition. Before  this  account  appears  on 
the  news-stands  the  final  American  Olympic 
tryouts  -will  have  been  held  in  the  Harvard 
Stadium  on  July  17  and  the  victor  will 
have  embarked  on  July  20  for  Antwerp. 
There,  to  quote  The  Winged  Foot: 

Belgium  triumphant — tho  war-torn  and 
battle-scarred — stands  to-day  with  out- 
stretched hand  welcoming  to  her  shore 
the  World's  Olympic  teams  who  come  to 
match  their  brawn  and  muscle  at  the 
Seventh  Olympiad  at  Antwerp.  As  in 
those  dark,  foreboding  days  when  her  cry 
for  help  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
heart  6f  America,  so  to-day  Uncle  Sam's 
lieutenants  are  lining  up  his  forces  that 
they  may  gather  round  the  festive  board 
and  show  the  world  that  they  can  play  as 
well  as  fight,  To  the  "Hockey. Team  "  fell 
the  honor  of  being  our  initial  representa- 
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An  Analysis  of  the"Road 

is  a  tribute  to  it 

Men  driving  larger  cars 
have  often  wondered  at 


More  miles  Per  gallon 
JMere  mites  on    tires 


the  "road  speed"  of  a 
Maxwell. 

True,  in  an  open  straight 
stretch  they  have  run  away  from  a 
Maxwell. 

But  in  any  "piece  of  going"  in 
which  hills,  turns,  curves  or  rough 
roads  enter  into  the  general  aver- 
age they  do  not  outrun  a  Maxwell. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  special 
steelsin  a  Maxwell.  Theyaremade 
to  Maxwell's  own  formulae,  and 
make  possible  construction  com- 
bining great  strength  with  light 
weight. 

The  lightness  of  the  weight  en- 
ables a  Max  well  to  take  a  turn  with 


SpeecTof  a  MAXWELL 
s  special  steels 

more  ease  and  less  slowing  up, 
come  down  a  hill  under  better 
control,  ascend  a  hill  as  well,  and 
make  more  time  over  a  rough 
piece  of  roadway. 

The  strength  of  its  steels  enables 
a  Maxwell  to  stand  equally  as 
well,  or  better,  side  strains,  road 
unevenness,  etc. 

In  other  words,  a  Maxwell 
makes  speed  when  a  larger  car  can- 
not, and  thus  evens  up  to  a  high 
average  its  "road  speed"  without 
breaking  the  speed  laws. 

This  ability  in  a  Maxwell  is  one 
of  many  that  is  winning  new 
friendships  daily.  Nearly  400, 000 
of  them  to  date;  in  another  year 
500,000. 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.,  Inc.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

MAXWELL     MOTOR     CO.     OF     CANADA,     LTD.,     WINDSOR,     ONTARIO 
MAXWELL  MOTOR  SALES  CORP.,  EXTORT  DIVISION',  180S  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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tive.  Egriy  in  April  eleven  of  the  coun- 
try's3j£ic  '"in  fchat  specialty  carried  the 
Starsand  Stripes  in  competition  and  won 
the  first  points  in  America's  score. 

The  United  States  Army  equestrian  and 
rifle  teams  steamed  away  on  June  21. 
From  Boston  on  June  25  the  trapshooting 
learn  joined  the  overseas  travelers,  to  be 
followed  on  July  5  by  the  revolver  team; 
and  on  July  20,  on  board  a  United  States 
transport,  will  sail  the  track  and  field, 
swimming,  wrestling,  boxing,  cycling,  and 
gymnastic  teams,  in  all  about  225  men- 
under  the  management  of  our  chairman 
of  athletics.  Matt  Halpin. 

Our  club  has  the  distinction  of  being 
represented  on  more  teams  and  in  larger 
numbers  than  any  other  organization  in 
t  lie  country. 

Early  in  the  year  we  prophesied  that 
at  least  twenty-five  of  the  Winged  Foot 
men  would  be  selected.  Our  prophecy  has 
been  more  than  verified.  In  the  Eastern 
track  and  field  tryouts  held  at  Philadelphia 
on  June  20  twenty-one  of  our  men  quali- 
fied for  the  finals.  With  the  number 
adde^after  the  final  tryouts  at  Boston 
on  July  17  and  including  our  representa- 
tives on  the  trapshooting,  swimming, 
fencing,  cycling,  wrestling,  and  gymnastic 
teams,  about  $30,000  of  the  Olympic 
Fund  will  be  expended  for  the  Mercury 
Foot,  contingent. 


THE  EDUCATION   OF  SKIPPER 
ADAMS 

FOR  almost  half  a  century  "Deacon" 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  skipper  of  the 
Resolute,   defender  of   the   America's   Cup 
against  Sha  mrock  I V. ,  has  sailed  boats,  both 
large  and  small.     Great-great-grandson  of 
John  Adams,  born  on  the  salt  marshes  of 
Quincy  Bay,  near  Boston,  and  coming  of 
seafaring  Yankee  ancestors,  his  love  of  the 
sea  was  inherent.     It  is  said  that  by  the 
time  he  was  five  he  was  making  daring 
voyages  with  his  father  as  far  as  Hang- 
man's Island,  a  mile  off  shore,  where  the 
senior  Adams,  who  was  a  fishing  fan,  went 
in  pursuit   of   smelt.      The  father  was   a 
lawyer,  but  he  was  so  interested  in  smelt- 
fishing  that  once  when  a  case  of  his  came 
up  in  court  and  the  judge,  a  personal  friend 
of  Adams,  sent  somebody  out  to  bring  back 
the    missing    attorney    from    his    favorite 
diversion  at  Hangman's  Island,  the  ardent 
fisherman  sent   the  judge  a  note  reading: 
"Can't  come,  judge;    smelt  are  biting  like 
thunder."    Young  Charles  and  his  brother 
George  received  lessons  in  sailing  from  their 
father.    They  were  well  trained,  and  by  the 
time  Charles  was  twelve  his  Dandelion  was 
sailing  races  in  the  Quincy  Yacht  Club  and 
winning  a  few,  too.    Since  then  Adams  has 
handled    the    tiller   or   wheel   of   nearly    a 
hundred  pleasure  craft,  a  number  of  them 
his  own,   many   of   national   and   some  of 
international  reputation.      He  is  regarded 
as  the  premier  American  yachtsman  to-day. 
An  account  of  Skipper  Adams's  yachting 
career  is  given  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  by  William  U.  Swan,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following: 


Yachting    in    the   late  '70's    in    Boston 
Harbor  was  at  a  rather  low  ebb.     Fouls 
were  unheard  of,  so  far  as  giving  rise  to  any 
argument    later    before    a    regatta    com- 
mittee, and  most  of  the  races,  particularly 
those    in    light    airs,    were    more    or    less 
bumping  affairs.    Both  Charles  and  George 
learned  a  lot  about  racing  in  sailing  against 
such  veterans  as  Amber  Cleverly,  the  Hull 
pilot,  and  Dave  Lincoln,  the  South  Boston 
chowder-maker,  and  while  they  never  car- 
ried many  of  those  old  methods  into  effect 
in  after  years,  they  received  a  fine  educa- 
tion in  1  he  seamy  side  of  yachting.    In  those 
days  turning  buoys  was  more  of  a  test  of 
strength  than  of  skill,  and  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  a  crew  to  haul  their  boat  round  a 
mark,  and  beat  off  the  crew  in  the  stern 
boat  with  an  oar  or  a  Johnson  hand-pump. 
After   the   Dandelion,   the  next  boat  of 
the  Adams  boys  was  the  Cricket,  a  small 
sloop,    which    carried    them    through    the 
early  '80's    not   only    in   regattas,  but   in 
sailing  in  Cohasset  Harbor  or  about  the 
ledges    of   Minot's   Light.      The   summer 
homes  of  the  Adams  family,  as  well  as  the 
Ames,    have   been  for   many   years   at   a 
former  hostelry  on  the  Point  just  inside 
from     Minot's,     known    as     the     Glades. 
Charles    Adams's    education    was    further 
advanced    through    sailing    on    the    sloop 
Shadow  with  Aub  Crocker,  the  skipper  of 
the  cup-defender  Puritan,  which  defeated 
Genesta  for  the  Americas  Cup  in  1885. 

In  1887  Mr.  Adams  ventured  into  the 
large  sloop  class  and  built  the  Papoose. 
History  is  somewhat  silent  as  to  the  origin 
of  the'  use  of  names  with  seven  letters 
containing  the  double  o,  but  nearly  all  his 
successful  yachts  have  had  such  names: 
Papoose,  Babboon,  Gossoon,  Harpoon, 
Rooster,  and  Crooner.  In.  late  years  he 
varied  it  with  Ahrneek. 

Papoose  was  designed  by  Edward  Bur- 
gess, the  creator  of  Puritan,  Mayflower,  and 
Volunteer,  and  appeared  the  same  year  and 
•about  the  same  time  as  the  last-named  cup- 
defender.  Papoose  was  a  thirty-five-foot 
keel  sloop,  and  in  her  maiden  race,  in  the 
annual  regatta  of  the  Boston  Yacht  Club, 
off  Nahant,  on  June  17,  1887,  with  the 
course  across  the  bay  to  Davis  Ledge  Buoy, 
within  two  miles  of  the  Glades,  and  return, 
she  defeated  the  famous  Shadow,  owned  by 
Dr.  John  Bryant,  and  the  sloops  Shona  and 
Aglaia,  the  latter  owned  by  Henry  Taggard, 
now  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club. 

It  was  during   these    early  racing  expe- 
riences that  Adams  became  known  to  all  his 
associates  as  "Deacon,"  a  title  that  clings 
to   him   to   this  day  among  his  intimate 
friends  and  old  yachting  mates.     He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1888,  and  that 
year  built   the  Babboon,  a  forty-nine-foot 
boat  which  was  even  more  successful  than 
the  Papoose.     He  then  went  to  Europe  and 
sailed   in   a   number   of   races   in   English 
waters.     His  next  boat  was  the  Gossoon, 
with  which  he  defeated  the  English  boat 
Minerva  after  she  had  a  long  list  of  vic- 
tories over  American  boats  to  her  credit. 
Further: 


In  1892  Mr.  Adams  bought  the  Burgess 
forty-five-footer  Beatrix  from  Dr.  Bryan;, 
and,  renaming  her  Harpoon,  won  the 
Goelet  Cup,  the  principal  sloop  trophy  of 
the  year,  in  a  memorable  race  off  Newport 
in  August  of  that  year.  In  this  race 
Harpoon  defeated  the  latest  Herreshoff 
production,  Wasp,  by  hugging  the  Narra- 
gansett  shore  in  the  beat  to  the  Block 
Island  buoy.  Wasp  was  sailed  by  Charles 
Barr. 


Mr.  Adams  found  his  work  cut  out  for 
him  in  trying  to  tune  up  Pilgrim  in  1893 
for  cup  defense.  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
never  handled  a  boat  over  forty-five  feet 
on  the  water-line,  and  a  big  ninety-footer, 
rather  badly  rigged  and  canvased,  was  a 
hard  proposition. 

In  the  next  few  years  Mr.  Adams  sailed 
small  boats  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  in- 
cluding Rooster  II.  and  Bat,  and  in  1901 
served  for  a  few  weeks  on  the  advisory 
board  of  Thomas  W.  Lawson's  Independence, 
once  in  a  while  relieving  Capt.  Hank  Haff 
at  the  wheel. 

Then  followed  several  years  of  more 
small-boat  racing  until,  in  1906,  came  the 
famous  Sonder  boats  from  Germany.  In 
these  international  contests  with  Germany 
of  1906,  1907,  1909,  1911,  and  1912,  and 
with  Spain  in  1910,  each  country  was  rep- 
resented by  three  yachts  of  the  jib  and 
mainsail  type  and  with  about  sixteen-foot 
length  on  the  water-line.  In  the  first  year 
seventeen  boats  were  built  for  the  three 
places  on  the  American  team,  and  Mr. 
Adams's  Auk  was  the  second  boat  to 
qualify,  Vim  being  the  first  one  selected. 

During  one  of  these  German-American 
races  in   1906   the  spcrtsman  in  Charles 
Adams  came  out  prominently.     The  Ger- 
mans' never  bad  a  chance  at  the  Roosevelt 
Cup,  but  Vim  was  being  prest  hard  by  Auk. 
In  the  second  race,  while  both  these  boats 
were  reaching  in  for  the  finish,  with  Vim 
a  few  feet  ahead  of  Auk,  the  latter  gained  a 
bit,  and  then  Mr.  Adams,  seeking  to  get  to 
weather,    put   his   helm   down.      As    Auk 
"luffed  up,"  her  forestay  caught  on  the  end 
of  the  mainsheet  on  Vim  and  turned  the 
latter  boat  completely  round,  putting  Auk 
in  the  lead.     Instead  of  keeping  on,  Mr. 
Adams  immediately  hauled  off  the  course 
and  withdrew  from  the  race.     "I  fouled 
Vim,  and,  of  course,  had  no  more  standing 
in  the  race,"  he  said  afterward,  and  his 
voluntary  withdrawal  Avill  always  be  re- 
membered as  a  very  graceful  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  mistake. 

Four  years  later  in  the  Spanish-American 
races  he  won  the  President  Taft  Cup  in  his 
Harpoon,  making'  good  the  legend  of  a 
boat  with  seven  letters  with  the  double  o. 
His  sailing  mates  that  year  were  T.  Nelson 
Perkins  and  his  brother,  Arthur  Adams. 

In  1914  he  was  selected  by  Robert  W. 
Emmons,  2d,  to  sail  Resolute,  and  went 
through  two  seasons  on  the  Herreshoff 
yacht  with  a  record  of  twenty-five  victories 
and  four  defeats  in  races  ih  which  both  boats 
finished.  This  year,  with  Vanitie  vastly 
improved,  his  record  with  Resolute  is  eight 
victories  and  five  defeats. 

In  1916  he  went  down  to  Long  Island 
Sound  with  his  "P"  boat  Ahrneek  and  won 
a  majority  of  the  races  for  the  Manhassett 
Bay  cup,  but  was  thrown  out  when  it  was 
found  upon  remeasurement  that  his  yacht 
was  a  fraction  over  the  required  length. 
Two  years  later  he  numbered  in  his  crew 
his  own  daughter  Catherine  Adams,  a 
third  generation  to  sail  in  Adams  boats, 
while  he  also  drafted  James  H.  Perkins,  2d, 
a  son  of  T.  Nelson  Perkins. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  fleet  of  yachts 
owned  and  sailed  by  Mr.  Adams  during  the 
last  forty-five  years,  and  it  is  said  he  is 
almost  as  vigorous  as  in  the  early  days. 
Aside  from  his  interests  as  a  yachtsman, 
Adams  is  a  man  of  affairs.  Some  of  his 
personal  characteristics  are  given  in 
conclusion: 

Mr  Adams  is  rather  short  but  stocky 
in  build,  with  a  clear  blue  eye  and  a  warm 
grasp  of   the   hand  and  a   pleasant   smile. 
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The  Winchester  Model  12 
Hammerless  Repeating  Shotgun 


HOW  WINCHESTER 
GIVES  YOU  PERFECT  PATTERN 


OVER  400  different  gauges  ad- 
justed to  micrometer  accuracy 
are  used — and  half  as  many 
searching  inspections  and  tests  made 
— in  manufacturing  your  Winchester 
Shotgun,  on  which  you  depend  for 
half  of  the  work  of  producing  the 
Winchester  perfect  shot  pattern. 

Every  step  in  the  manufacture  and 
loading  of  each  Winchester  Shell  re- 
quires equally  careful  attention. 

The  Winchester  perfect  shot  pattern 
is  achieved  by  working  to  the  principle 
of  accuracy.  By  holding  materials  to  the 
strictest  quality  standards  and  keep- 
ing manufacturing  tolerances  minutely 
exact,  in  making  both  guns  and  shells. 
And  above  all,  by  making  Winchester 
Shotguns  and  Shells  especially  for  each 
other. 

And  then  making  sure  of  the  result  by 
still  further  tests. 

When  your  ruffed  grouse  roars  up 
out  of  the  briers  and  speeds  away 
among  the  pines,  he  will  find  no  open 
space  to  get  through  in  the  Winchester 
shot  pattern  you  shoot  at  him.  Win- 
chester testing  and  inspection  have 
made  sure  that  the  shot  pellets  will  be 
evenly  distributed  without  sacrifice  of 
speed. 


The  Winchester  pattern  shown  above 
was  made  at  35  yards,  using  1^  ounces 
of  standard  Xo.  8  shot;  circle  30  inches. 

Use  a  Winchester  Model  12  Hammer- 
less  Repeating  Shotgun,  12,  16,  or  20 
gauge.  Or  if  you  prefer,  a  Model  97 
with  exposed  hammer,  12  gauge. 

And  always  buy  Winchester  Shells 
— Leader  or  Repeater  smokeless,  New 
Rival  or  Xublaek  in  black  powder. 
We  make  but  one  claim  for  them — the 
service  they  give  you.  Of  course  they  are 
completely  waterproof,  correctly  made, 
primed,  loaded,  wadded  and  crimped. 
Like  all  Winchester  products,  they  are 
balanced  in  quality. 

Buy  your  gun  and  shells  from  your 
local  hardware  or  sporting  goods  dealer. 
And  write  to  us  any  time  you  wish 
information. 

For  Short  Ranges 

Avoid  mutilating  your  game  unnec- 
essarily. Winchester  Brush  Loads  give 
you  the  same  pattern  at  25  yards  with  a 
gun  of  any  bore,  from  cylinder  to  full 
choke,  as  a  full  choke  gives  you  at  Jf() 
yards  with  the  standard  load.  Without 
loss  of  velocity,  penetration  or  uniformity; 
due  to  the  superior  Winchester  patented 
shot  spreader. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING   ARMS    CO. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 
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He  is  a  director  in  many  companies  and  is 
in  personal  charge  of  trust  estates  amount- 
ing to  many  millions.  His  principal  duties 
consist  of  handling  the  money  belonging  to 
Harvard  as  treasurer  and  member  of  the 
corporation. 

He  married  Miss  Frances  Lovering,  a 
daughter  of  former  Congressman  William 
C.  Lovering,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  lives 
at  Concord,  Mass.,  in  the  winter  and  at  The 
Glades  in  summer. 

He  has  few  other  recreations  than 
yachting  and  belongs  to  nearly  all  the 
prominent  yacht  clubs  in  Boston  Bay, 
including  Quincy,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  oldest  members.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  early 
in  the  season  of  1914. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  asset  is  his  modest, 
calm  judgment,  common  sense,  and  sports- 
manship of  the  highest  type. 


LONDON'S  FAMOUS  DERBY  SUFFERS 
FROM   OVERPOPULARITY 

THE  Derby,  prototype  of  all  Dcrbys 
the  world  over,  undoubtedly  the  most 
famous  racing  event  in  history,  is  paying 
the  price  of  its  fame.  "London  has  become 
too  big  for  the  Derby,"  complains  the  racing 
expert  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  be- 
ginning an  account  of  the  last  running  of 
the  great  classic  on  June  3.  There  was  no 
room  on  the  roads,  and  there  was  even  less 
on  the  grounds,  for  the  thousands  of  con- 
veyances carrying  people  to  the  great  race. 
Four-in-hands  "of  the  real  sort"  could  not 
penetrate  the  crawling  lines  of  motors  and 
more  plebeian  horse-drawn  vehicles.  The 
correspondent  counted  seven  of  the  fine  old- 
fashioned  coaches  stalled  in  the  traffic 
on  the  hill  leading  to  the  Downs,  where 
the  jam  was  so  great  that  it  required  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  to  cover  a  distance  of 
less  than  a  mile,  while  water  boiled  in 
automobile  radiators,  horses  wilted,  and 
people  lost  hope.  "There  will  never  be 
any  more  real  four-in-hands  at  the 
Derby."  predicts  the  Guardian  writer 
sadly.  He  himself,  stalled  in  the  traffic, 
nearly  missed  seeing  the  race.  Like  every- 
thing else  on  Derby  day,  it  was  an  accident 
that  enabled  him  to  reach  the  course,  he 
comments,  and  proceeds  with  this  account 
of  a  famous  and  aristocratic  event  now 
somewhat  disorganized  by  too  many 
common  people: 

After  crossing  the  race-corn se  we  dropt 
into  a  jam  of  people.  A  cart  with  a  brown 
horse,  balked  at  a  late  attempt  to  cross  the 
course,  drew  up.  It  was  an  ordinary  cart 
with  two  empty  water-barrels,  and  the 
largest  of  the  three  brown-faced,  dark-eyed 
men  in  charge  said  that  it  would  be  all 
right  for  the  matter  of  a  shilling. 

And  so  we  saw  the  finish  of  the  Derby  of 
1920,  and  so  did  a  lot  of  nondescript  men 
who  did  not  pay  anything.  One  was  an 
old  man  who  said,  "What's  the  colors  of 
Archer?  Archer  will  Avin,  for  Archer 
carries  my  money."  The  proprietors  of  the 
cart  said:  "Get  down,  uncle.  There  ain't 
no  horse  called  Archer,  and  Archer  was 
dead  before  King  Edward."  However,  the 
old  man  kept  on  about  Archer. 


1920 

One  of  the  men  who  had  climbed  up  said 
that  King  George  was  all  right,  but  give 
him  King  Edward — he  always  had  a  bit  of  a 
plunge.  The  subject  interested  every  one, 
and  they  talked  about  King  Edward  long 
after  the  horses  had  gone  past  to  the  start- 
ing-point .  A  race-course  man  always  thinks 
that   King  Edward  justifies  his  own  life. 

The  horse  for  some  reason  moved  up, 
and  some  of  the  people  fell  off,  and  we  were 
able  to  see  across  the  Downs  at  the  moment 
when  the  start  began.  There  the}-  were, 
all  the  jockeys'  colors  turned  to  black  against 
the  sky  and  the  horses  black  like  mice 
moving  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 

What  a  crowd  it  was!  There  has  never 
been  anything  like  it.  It  was  unim- 
portant in  its  units,  and  as  terrible  in  its 
coalescence  as  a  flood.  Pink  and  black — 
everything  merged  into  that,  giving  a 
minced  effect,  or  like  a  cardboard  of  black 
net  stretched  over  pink  in  a  milliner's  shop, 
particularly  on  the  stands,  Avhich  seemed 
a  monstrous  network  of  faces. 

Among  the  faces  were  the  King  and  Lord 
Derby  and  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  Chaplin 
and  Mr.  Asquith  and  thousands  of  famous 
faces,  but  all  you  can  think  of  "was  that 
there  were  too  many.  It  seemed  to  have 
rained  pink  and  black  humanity  on  the 
Downs.  They  flooded  over  on  to  the 
sacred  course  itself,  and  the  horrible 
sacrilege  of  thousands  of  people  kneeling 
and  standing  on  the  offside  was  witnessed 
during  the  race.  Would  Tetratema  stay 
the  course  in  the  hard,  blazing  weather? 
Could  a  gray  be  lucky?  Why  was  He  Goes 
being  backed  by  all  the  knowing  ones? 
Was  it  true  that  Silvern  would  only  do  his 
best  in  heaAy  weather?  Spion  Kop  at  the 
end  was  only  a  7  to  1  chance  with  the 
ordinary  bookmaker.  Evidently  many 
thought  that  he  would  win. 

The  horses  came  into  the  straight  quite 
close  together  and  on  the  rails,  but  no  one 
could  tell  the  leader.  There  was  no  sign  of 
the  gray  coat,  with  the  light  blue  and 
scarlet  quarters,  of  the  favorite.  Nearer, 
the  green  of  Orpheus's  jockey  appeared  for 
an  instant,  and  Abbot's  Trace,  a  chestnut 
belonging  to  Lord  Dewar,  with  a  tartan 
jockey,  was  seen  to  be  making  the  running, 
but  the  whole  group  seemed  much  together. 

It  was  only  after  they  had  passed  the 
post  that  Spion  Kop  was  seen  to  be  the 
good  winner  that  he  was.  Lord  Derby's 
Archaic  Avas  beside  him,  and  the  unknown 
Orpheus  had  made  up  to  him  after  the  post. 

The  experts  on  the  Avater-barrel  cart 
were  satisfied.  The  old  man  said:  "Well, 
he  didn't  win,  but  he  came  in  second, 
and  he's  a  good  hoss."  It  turned  out  that 
he  had  mixed  up  Archer  and  Archaic. 
Not  a  very  extraordinary  mistake. 

The  man  Avho  had  the  cart  said  that  he 
lived  by  selling  AA-ater  to  motor-cars  and 
horses,  and  he  thought  that  it  Avas  a  fortu- 
nate thing  that  motor-cars  and  horses 
wanted  "the  same  sort  of  stuff  to  give 
them."  He  had  made  himself  right  that 
day,  and  that  was  a  good  deal  for  a  man 
Avith  a  good  broAvn  horse  and  t\A-o  assistants 
and  two  rather  leaky  barrels.  He  Avas 
going  back  for  more  water,  and  he  ex- 
pected to  do  fairly  well  Avith  it.  He 
thought  that  we  would  ne\rer  have  another 
king  like  good  King  Edward,  and  he  had 
neArer  seen  so  many  people  on  the  DoAvns 
at  night — good  people  and  no  fighting 
nor  trouble  to  the  policemen.  Wonderful 
Avhere  all  these  people  came  from,  wasn't  it? 

As  I  said,  avc  took  th^e  hours  to  go  to  the 
Derby  on  a  fast  small  car.  The  expert  Avho 
droA-e  afterward  worked  out  the  sum  of  the 
road.  About  four-fifths  of  the  Avay  there 
Avere  three  lines  in  the  busy  time.  The 
inner  line  was  entireh-  horse-driA^en  Arehicles, 


the  outer  lines  motor-cars.  There  were 
two  main  lines — say  tAventy  miles  for  the 
two — main  routes  of  traffic  moving  be- 
tween London  and  Epsom.  At  least  forty 
thousand  motor-cars  traAreled  down  by  the 
main  road,  and  given  an  average  of  five 
occupants  to  each  car — some  of  the 
char-a-bancs  carried  thirty — you  get  a 
total  of  two  hundred  thousand  people. 
The  horse-draAvn  carriages  he  estimated  at 
fifteen  thousand,  and  Avith  an  average  of 
three — many  of  the  big  Avagonettes  carried 
tAventy  and  some  of  the  very  small  ones 
carried  six — you  had  at  least  forty-fi\re 
thousand  in  that  section. 

It  was  extraordinary  to  see  how  the 
horse-carriages  persisted.  Every  sort  of 
convej-ance  Avas  on  the  road,  from  really 
Avell-turned-out  drags  to  the  traditional 
coster's  donkey-cart,  but  there  were  few 
donkeys,  the  mule  being  more  popular. 
There  AA'ere  many  big  AA'agonettes  crammed 
with  AA-omen,  and  the  dogcart  seemed  to  be 
revived  for  the  day. 

Horses  were  drest  Avith  all  sorts  of 
elaborate  headgear,  including  paper  roses, 
and  many  of  the  Avagonettes  with  their 
paper  roses  and  flags  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  stall  on  Hampstead  Heath 
on  a  bank  holiday.  A  large  number  of 
Avagons  Avere  fitted  with  kitchen  chairs  on 
which  students  of  form  sat  under  an  awn- 
ing the  Avhole  day  Avorking  out  the  winners. 

As  a  final  impression  of  the  Derby  of 
1920  this  colored  aquatint  mnst  be  given, 
for  it  is  the  epilog  to  all  the  Derbys  of 
the  past.  After  to-day's  experience  on  the 
hill,  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  ever  be  seen 
again.  We  detoured  back  from  the  Derby 
by  side  roads,  and  near  Chessington  our  ear 
failed  to  ford  a  stream,  and  we  had  the 
humiliation  of  getting  into  the  stream 
and  pushing  it  through.  The  result  was 
that  water  got  into  a  cylinder,  and  there 
Avas  a  long  inteiwal  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  motorist  and  inactiAaty  on  the 
part  of  the  car.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  ford  at  that  moment  in  this  beautiful 
piece  of  Surrey  scenery  we  heard  the  horn 
sounding  impatiently  "  Tarantararara — 
Tarantarara." 

A  beautiful  four-in-hand  Avas  coming 
down  the  slope  to  the  ford  and  calling  on  us 
to  get  away  and  leave  it  room  to  land  and 
do  the  thing  in  style.  Alas!  that  Avas  im- 
possible at  the  moment.  After  a  little 
hesitation,  on  it  came,  and  the  sight  of 
that  AAonderful  thing  coming  doAvn  into  the 
water  made  your  heart  leap.  It  was  a 
perfect  team,  all  drawing,  and  the  driver 
was  a  perfect  whip,  and  he  knew  that  it 
Avas  his  moment. 

The  guard,  in  red  with  yellow  trimmings 
and  a  tall  gray  hat,  Avound  his  horn  again. 
The  driver,  a  tall,  lean  gentleman,  Avith  the 
heavy  clothes  and  gray  hat  and  tan  gloves 
of  the  coaching  club  tradition,  gathered  his 
team  Avell  together  as  they  took  the  water, 
and  in  they  went  oA'er  the  knees,  sending  up 
a  flashing  spray  of  sih'er  over  the  whole 
equipage,  the  horses  taking  it  proudly  and 
the  passengers  with  joy.  There  was  no 
more  than  six  inches  beyond  his  space  to 
spai-e  in  the  narrow  road  outside  the  car. 
It  was  a  nice  thing. 

The  driver,  after  he  had  his  team  OA-er 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  urged  them  on  with 
a  flick  of  his  Avhip,  exact  and  soft  like  a  fly- 
fisher,  and  with  a  persuasiA'e  crack  brought 
them  out  of  it  and  thundered  past  us,  the 
passengers  standing  up  in  excitement  as 
the  impossible  thing  was  done. 

It  aWH  probably  neArer  be  seen  again, 
that  beautiful  union  of  man  and  horse  in 
crisis  and  stateliness,  together  with  all  the 
background  of  the  Derby  tradition.  It  Avas 
a  fine  thing  to  see.     Hail  and  farewell! 
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Is  "Acid-Mouth"  at  work  on 

the  teeth  of  your  loved  ones? 


Here  is  the  way  to  find  out  whether  any  member  of  your  family  is 
afflicted  with  "Acid-Mouth,"  the  estimated  chief  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

Send  coupon  below  for  Free  Litmus   Test  Papers 
and  10-Day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco    Tooth    Paste 


Place  one  of  the  blue  Litmus  Papers 
on  the  tongue,  and  let  it  stay  there 
until  thoroughly  moistened.  If  it 
remains  blue,  there  are  no  unfavor- 
able acids  present  in  the  mouth.  If 
it  turns  pink,  then  "Acid-Mouth"  is 
working  destruction  on  the  teeth. 

If  the  paper  does  turn  pink,  try 
this  second  test:  First  brush  the 
teeth    and    gums    thoroughly    with 


Pebeco  from  the  trial  tube.  Then 
place  another  Litmus  Paper  on  the 
tongue.  This  time  it  will  remain 
blue,  thus  establishing  the  fact  that 
Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  tends  to  coun- 
teract any  undue  acidity  in  the  mouth. 

Send  each  member  of  your  family 
to  a  dentist  twice  a  year,  and  have 
him  or  her  use  Pebeco  regularly 
twice  a  day. 


Pebeco  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere 

Made  by  LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc.,  Greenwich  and  Morten  Streets,  New  York 
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With   the  PHILCO   Slotted    Retainer 

Built  like  a  bridge 
— and  guaranteed 
for  two  years 

SOME  automobile  batteries  are  not 
guaranteed  at  all.  Some  are  guaran- 
teed for  only  ninety  days  or  six  months 
or  a  year. 

By  comparison,  the  Philadelphia  Two- 
Year  Guarantee  might  seem  overconfi- 
dent; and  so  it  would  be — were  we  not 
sure  of  eighteen  months'  service  because 
of  the  Diamond  Grid,  and  six  months 
more  because  of  the  Philco  Retainer. 

The  Diamond  Grid,  or  plate  framework,  is 
"built  like  a  bridge" — diagonally  braced 
for  strength. 

The  Philco  Retainer  holds  firmly  in  place 
the  active  material,  which  in  any  battery 
tends  to  slough  off  in  service. 

Without  these  features  a  Two-Year 
Guarantee  is  not  feasible. 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Ontario  and  C  Sts. 
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The  Firth  of  Forth  Bridge  in  Scotland  is  a  notable  example  of  Diamond  Construction  for  strength 

THE    "CORD   TIRE"    BATTERY 


THE  LOWLY  BICYCLE  IS  ONCE  MORE 
BECOM1NC   STYLISH 

n^HE  old-fashioned  "bike"  has  come 
*  back,  we  are  told  by  persons  who  take 
an  interest  in  outdoor  sports  and  the  ways 
and  means  utilized  in  connection  therewith. 
From  the  country  come  reports  of  bicycle 
races  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  recalling 
the  once  familiar  sight  of  jerseyed  and 
barelegged  men  making  straight  right  an- 
gles with  their  handle-bars,  large-numbered 
placards  on  their  backs,  and  their  feet  flash- 
ing round  and  round  as  men  and  machines 
whizzed  about  the  race-track.  A  lot  of 
little  bicycle  shops  have  blossomed  out  to 
alleviate  the  woes  of  the  luckless  "scorcher" 
who  has  punctured  a  tire,  fractured  a  rim, 
broken  a  handle-bar,  or  bent  fourteen  spokes 
all  out  of  shape.  Just  why  there  should 
be  this  recrudescence  in  cycling  at  this 
time  no  man  pretends  to  know.  But  it's 
here  and  no  mistake.  Even  President  Wil- 
son has  ordered  a  bicycle,  we  are  told. 
It  is  to  be  specially  made  for  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  world's  largest  bicycle-manu- 
facturer, will  be  of  the  fastest  and  lightest 
type,  and  will  be  the  last  word  in  bicycle 
perfection.  There  always  was  some  sort  of 
fascination  about  a  bicycle.  The  era  of 
autos  and  airplanes  placed  the  good,  old 
"bike"  in  the  shade  for  a  time,  but  it  seems 
to  have  come  back  stronger  than  ever,  and 
with  all  its  old-time  attraction  for  the 
average  mortal.  Says  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post: 

Almost  every  one  is  interested  about  a 
wheel,  and  there  is  something  magnetic 
about  its  parts  which  attracts,  with  an 
enigmatical  and  irresistible  force,  the 
human  hand — and,  when  possible,  the 
human  foot.  It  was  only  yesterday  (she 
had  just  brought  the  wheel  into  one  of 
these  shops,  and  told  the  tale  herself)  that 
a  girl  was  bringing  her  newly  purchased 
wheel  back  to  the  city  for  repairs.  She 
was  conscientious  and  thought  that  she 
must  keep  it  in  that  part  of  the  ferry-boat 
"where,"  as  she  said,  "the  wagons  go." 
So  she  stood  out  on  the  back  platform,  just 
inside  the  posts  (all  commuters  will  under- 
stand just  what  she  meant),  holding  It  just 
on  the  other  side.  It  was  noon-day,  and 
there  were  few  people  aboard,  and  all  of 
them  were  men. 

And  first  a  little  boy  came  straight  across 
to  her.  He  didn't  say  much.  What  he  did 
say  was  purely  perfunctory. 

"That  your  wheel?"  he  said.  But  what 
he  really  wanted  was  to  touch  it.  He  fin- 
gered it  all  over,  gravely,  contentedly,  as 
if  the  metal  of  the  handle-bars  was  grateful 
to  his  touch,  the  leather  of  the  saddle 
satisfying  to  his  soul. 

And  next  there  came  a  policeman  swing- 
ing a  nonchalant  club. 

"Bust  on  you  right  away,  did  it?"  he 
asked  aggrieved  and  resentful.  "Well,  I'd 
give  them  a  good  bawlin'  out  if  I  was  you." 
And  he  felt  of  the  front  tire  with  a  broad, 
emphatic  thumb. 

Came  next  the  Italian  bootblack,  scurry- 
ing along,  a  little  lopsided,  as  bootblacks 
do,  his  box  of  blackings  dangling  heavily. 


'  Ifcl 
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"Getta  the  wheel  new  or  second-hand?" 
said  he. 

"Second-hand,"  said  she. 

"How  much  you  pay?"  he  asked  ear- 
nestly. And,  because  of  this  great  democ- 
racy of  interest  created  b}r  the  wheel,  she 
told  him  with  simplicity  equal  only  to  his 
own.  And  as  they  talked  he  took  out  a 
grimy  rag  and  polished  up  the  wood.  Each 
man's  interest  was  true  to  type,  but  each 
man's  interest  was  real.  And  when  she 
trundled  the  precious  two-wheeled  thing 
down  the  long,  subterranean  alley  "where 
the  wagons  go"  it  was  a  serious,  assorted, 
and  congenial  crowd  of  boy,  bootblack, 
and  cop  which  followed  in  her  train. 

Those  who  sell  wheels  say  that  women 
buy  most  of  them.  "And  it's  a  funny 
thing,"  said  one  dealer,  "how  many  of  'em 
don't  want  coaster  brakes."     He  went  on: 

Of  course,  they  come  cheaper  without 
the  coaster  brake,  but  it  ain't  that.  Most 
of  'em  that  wants  wheels  used  to  have  'em 
a  long  time  ago  and  they've  got  the  hank- 
ering to  ride  again,  and  they  weren't  used 
to  coaster  brakes  and  they're  afraid.  '  I 
couldn't  make  it  start  and  I  couldn't  make 
it  stop  with  one  of  them  things,'  says  one 
lady  to  me — and  she  bought  the  old- 
fashioned  kind. 

"But  it  seems  as  if  people  can't  keep 
their  hands  off  wheels,"  he  went  on, 
"whether  they  belong  to  them  or  not. 
Many  a  wheel  I've  had  brought  back  to 
me  this  year  because  somebody'd  stuck  a 
pin  into  it  before  the  lady  could  get  it  out 
of  the  baggage-room,  or  something.  People 
do  like  to  get  their  hands  on  a  wheel,  and 
if  they  can't  have  it  they  hu^t  it."  He  was 
fingering  one  himself  as  he  talked. 

"And  it's  not  all  second-hand  wheels, 
by  any  means,"  he  added.  "Bicycle  races 
are  starting  again,  you  know.  I  live  in 
the  country  myself.  The  other  Sunday  I 
saw  a  neighbor  of  mine  get  out  his  old 
high  wheel,  the  kind  Math  one  big  round 
wheel  and  a  little  bit  of  a  wheel  behind — 
forty  years  or  more  he  must  have  had  it — 
and  ride  it  around  his  back-yard.  He  took 
a  header,  too,  and  pitched  into  his  potato- 
field.  I've  got  a  little  girl  myself — she's 
too  little  to  ride  yet,  but  she  takes  my 
wheel  and  trundles  it  around  the  yard — she 
says  she  likes  the  way  it  feels  and  she  pre- 
tends she's  on." 

Just  where  these  bicycle  shops  have  been 
all  this  time  is  a  mystery.  One  feels  hesi- 
tant, not  to  say  delicate,  about  asking. 
I-  it  possible  they  have  hung  on  all  through 
these  years  of  forgetfulness,  when  the  magic 
blurred  out,  and  tanks  and  subma- 
rines and  gray-nosed  "blimps"  were  all  the 
style  instead,  when  to  go  under  and  above 
the  earth  put  old  brown  roads  into  the 
discard  for  a  while?  Or  did  they  turn 
their  shops  to  something  timely  for  those 
years?  Or  what?  Frankly,  one  does  not 
know,  except  that,  until  this  spring,  these 
shops  did  not  cry  out  so  to  the  passing 
•ye.  And  isn't  it  nicer  sometimes,  not  to 
know  exactly  everything? 


Proud    Parenthood. — "  I've    just    'card, 
Mrs.  'Uxtable,  as  'ow  my  Ned  is  behavin' 
ell  that  'is  sentence  is  bein'  redooced 
t>\  six  months." 

'  You  don't  say  so!     Well,  reelly,  Mrs. 
\rris.  wot  a  comfort  it  must  be  to  you  to 
ave  a  son  what  does  you  so  much  credit." 
—Punch  (London). 
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Look  for  1I1U  Pantasote  Label  inside  the  top — it  protect! 
you    against    substitution    which    is    not    uncommon. 
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Wherever  you  ho  for 
the  summer  outing  take 
WRIGLEYS  along. 

It    keeps   thirst   away 
aids  appetite  and  digestion, 
gives  long-lasting  enjoyment 
at  very  small  cost. 


Especially  fine  for 
the  kiddies— friendly 
to  little  teeth  and 
stomachs. 


The  Flavor 
Lasts 
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Sealed  Tight  -  Kept  Right 


WHAT   MAKES    RECORDS    SCRATCHY 


ALL  phonograph -records  used  to  be 
scratch j\  Together  with  the  repro- 
duced sounds  of  voice  or  musical  instru- 
ment were  all  sorts  of  noises  evidently 
proceeding  at  first  hand  from  the  surface 
of  the  record  itself  and  not  the  reproduction 
Of    anything.      Improvements    in    material 
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and  methods  of  manufacture  have  modi- 
tied  these  scratchy  noises,  but  have  not 
done  away  with  them,  altho  in  the  besl 
records  they  are  almost  absent.  A  micro- 
scopic s  tudy  by  Francis  F.  Lucas,  described 
by  him  in  The  Scientific  American  Month! a 
New  York)  under  the  title  "Looking 
Through  the  Phonograph  Record. *'  shows 
what  the  cause  is  and  suggests  methods  for 
avoiding  it.  The  scratchy  noises  are 
caused  by  the  needle  passing  over  hard 
particles  in  the  material  of  the  record. 
In  one  case  they  were  traced  to  particles  of 
the  grindstone  used  to  prepare  the  saw- 
dust flour  that  formed  part  of  the  plastic 
material  of  the  record.  Mr.  Lucas  believes 
that  with  further  study  and  care  scratchy 
records  may  become  only  an  unpleasant 
memory.  To  quote  and  summarize  his 
article: 

"Recently  a  laboratory  study  of  the 
standard  phonograph-records  was  under- 
taken with  the  objed  of  comparing  the 
different  record  surface-,  so  that  the 
structural  elements  producing  surface  noise 
might  he  made  more  tangible  and  perhaps. 
thereby,  facilitate  the  application  of  cor- 
rective measure.-. 

Surface  noise  or  'scratching'  of  phono- 
graph-records is  one  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics   of    phonographic    reproduction 
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which,  no  doubt,  every  one  would  like  to 
Bee  done  away  with.  It  results  from  con- 
tact of  stylus  and  record  and  has  several 
contributing  causes,  one  of  which  is  the 
character  of  the  record  surface. 

"To  the  unaided  eye   the  surface   of  a 
record   appears    exceptionally    smooth    and 

highly  polished,  bul  when  played  all  rec- 


ords produce  surface  noise.     If  one   were 

analytically  inclined,  he  probably  would 
conclude  that  even  tho  the  record  surface 
does  appear  smooth  and  polished  it  must 
have  miniature  hills  and  dales  and  be  more 
or  less  granular;  Even  with  the  aid  of  a 
microscope  and  using  methods  which  are 
usually  applied  when  examining  opaque 
objects,  the  results  are  not  satisfactory. 

"After  much  laboratory  work  and  in- 
numerable failures,  a  delicate  mode  of 
procedure  was  developed  whereby  a  section 
of  the  surface,  measuring  approximately 
one  centimeter  square  and  only  a  few  thou- 
sandths of  a  millimeter  in  thickness,  could 
be  removed  from  the  record.  These  sec- 
tions were  then  mounted  on  glass  slides, 
after  which  if  was  possible  by  means  of  the 
microscope  'to  look  through  the  record, 
and  see  the  nature  and  condition  of  the 
material  forming  the  bottom  of  the  record- 
grooves.  Even  to  one  experienced  in 
technical  microscopy  the  results  were 
startling,  and  they  seemed  sufficiently  con- 
vincing to  warrant  the  speculation  that  the 
development  of  the  phonograph-record  has 
not  as  yet  reached  its  zenith. 

"In  the  selection  of  specimen  records  lor 
examination  every  effort  was  made  to 
secure  thoroughly  representative  records 
from  each  manufacturer's  product.  The 
records  selected  include  all  of  the  standard 
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makes  with  exception  of  the  cheaper 
records  in  which  a  high  degree  of  artistic 
or  technical  attainment  should  not  he 
expected. 

"In  order  that  the  illustrations  may  be  un- 
derstood and  correctly  interpreted,  a  brief 
description  of  record  construction  seems 
necessary.  Phonograph-records  are  made 
from  that  class  of  materials  known  as  hot- 
molded  composition.  They  consist  of  a 
binder  intimately  mixed  with  suitable 
mineral  and  vegetable  fillers  and  a  small 
proportion  of  coloring  matter.  Under 
suitable  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure  the  mixture  assumes  a  plastic 
condition  and  may  be  molded.  The  binder 
may  be  either  a  natural  or  synthetic  gum 
or  resin,  or  a  combination  of  both.  The 
commonly  used  natural  resins  or  gums  in- 
clude shellac  and  resin.  The  synthetic 
resins  have  the  property  of  resisting  de- 
formation under  moderately  elevated  tem- 
peratures, and,  too.  they  produce  a.  very 
bard  surface  which  resists  abrasion.  Con- 
sequently records  made  with  these  resins 
do  not  scratch  and  mar  easily  during 
handling.  The  natural  resinous  ma- 
terials are  often  affected  by  heat  and 
records  made  with  them  are  apt  to  deform 
unless  properly  stored.  Also  the  surface  of 
such  a  record  is  somewhat  soft  and  apt  to 
be  damaged  by  careless  handling.  The 
mineral  libers,  such  as  rottenstone,  chalk, 

etc.,    are    used     to    imparl     hardness    and 


strength.  The  vegetable  tillers  are  usually 
cotton  or  wood  fibers,  and  their  function 
is  to  help  hold  the  mass  tenaciously  together 
ami   to  counteract  brittleness. 

"The  figures  shown,  are  photo-micro- 
graphs of  the  five  prominent  records 
which  were  selected  for  investigation. 
The  brighl  spots  are  the  particles  which 
transmitted  the  light  more  brilliantlv  than 
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the  adjacent  particles,  and  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  illustrations  it,  seems 
evident  that  what  to  the  eye  appears  to  be 
smooth  and  polished  is  actually  a  rough 
and  rugged  road,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the 
stylus  is  concerned. 

"From  a  critical  examination  of  the 
illustrations  one  probably  would  conclude 
that  record  'I!'  should  have  the  least 
surface  noise  and  this  assumption  would 
check  exactly  with  the  facts. 

"On  the  listening  test  record  T  was 
found  to  be  next  in  order  of  freedom  from 
surface  noise,  altho  there  was  quite  a  gap 
between  it  and  record  "11.'  Tn  most  of  the 
records  the  surface  noise  was  not  especially 
pronounced  and  probably  would  not  be 
objectionable  to  the  average  listener  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  records  reproducing  soft 
music." 

In  addition  to  the  usual  scratching  sound, 
occasional  "snaps  and  cracks"  are  often 
heard  and  these  seem  to  have  their  origin  in 
a  different  source.  In  one  record  examined 
certain  imperfections  in  the  record  surface 
are  to  be  seen,  and  il  seems  probable  thai 
when  the  stylus  strikes  such  obstructions 
as  these  the  reproducer  must  register  some 
sort  of  a  violent  protest.  These  molding 
imperfections  were  found  to  be  more  pro- 
nounced in  this  particular  record,  but  they 
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RECORD  J. 

were    by    no    means    absent    in    the    other 
records.     He  goes  on  : 

"Record  'E'  illustrates  a  novelty  in 
construction.  The  record  body  consists  of  a 
coarse  structure  which  is  faced  with  a  finer 
composition.  Between  the  body  and  the 
surface   coating   on    each    side   is   a    iibrous 
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Makes  men 
more  capable 

Electric  or 
handpower 


FLOOR  SPACE  PLUS 


THE  urgent  need  for  more 
storage  space,  due  partly 
to  congested  shipping  facilities, 
has  taught  industry  a  valuable 
lesson. 

Executives,  having  learned  to 
measure  storage  space  by  volume, 
not  by  area,  have  increased  their 
capacity  two-fold,  three-fold  or 
even  more — all  without  one 
single  change  in  warehouse 
construction. 


Merely  the  use  of  Economy 
Portable  Elevators  and,  where 
needed,  the  installation  of  Econ- 
omy Storage  Racks,  have  often 
prevented  the  need  for  retarding 
production  or  building  new 
stor.ige  facilities. 

Economy  Storage  Engineers 
offer  their  advice  without  charge 
or  obligation.  Booklet,  "Economy 
in  Storage,"  showing  interesting 
results,  sent  free  on  request. 


The 
Economy 

System 


ECONOMY  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

2639  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

BOSTON       NEW  YORK       PHILADELPHIA       DETROIT       ATLANTA       SAN  FRANCISCO 


How  much 

space  are  YOU 

wasting  ? 


EcONOMV 

Portable  Elevators 

and  Storage  racks 
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separator.  The  surface  of  this  record  is  of 
finer  structure  than  record  'B, '  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  surface  noise  was 
less  intense. 

"As  might  be  expected,  record  'G'  had 
the  most  surface  noise  of  any  of  the  records 
studied.  In  some  records  the  scratching 
assumed  very  disagreeable  proportions  and 
detracted  greatly  from  the  musical  value  of 
the  record.  The  grooves  were  found  to 
consist  of  small  and  large  mineral  par- 
ticles and  splintery  bundles  of  wood- 
fiber.  The  large  mineral  particles  were 
present  in  abundance,  as  will  be  noted,  and 
their  origin  was  a  mystery  until  treated  by 
a  method  of  microscopic  analysis.  Since  a 
large  proportion  of  the  record  consisted  of 
wood-flour  it  was  decided  to  examine  some 
representative  samples  of  this  material. 
The  results  showed  that  the  wood-flour 
carried  large  inclusions  of  mineral  particles 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  record  surface. 
Following  the  wood-flour  to  its  origin  it  was 
found  to  consist  of  sawdust  ground  to  fine- 
ness in  a  stone-mill.  Apparently  in  this 
way  particles  of  the  grindstones  were  being 
conveyed  to  the  record  surface.  The 
wisdom  of  using  material  of  this  kind 
would  seem  open  to  serious  consider- 
ation, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
chemically  separated  wood-fiber  free  from 
foreign  inclusions  may  readily  be  obtained. 

''From  a  consideration  of  the  data  ob- 
tained it  would  seem  that  future  improve- 
ments in  surface  conditions  appear  most 
hopeful  along  lines  which  will  result  in  a 
finer  and  a  more  homogeneous  structure." 


MIRROR  MINDS 

ACCURATE  memories  are  like  mirrors, 
they  reproduce  faithfully  but  can 
neither  modify  nor  originate.  Of  course,  a 
good  memory  is  not  inconsistent  with 
either  initiative  or  the  power  to  improve 
on  an  idea;  but  an  editorial  writer  in 
Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 
(New  York)  warns  educators  against  the 
mistake  that  a  test  of  mere  memory  is  a 
test  of  ability.  Examinations  are  neces- 
sary in  their  proper  place,  but  where  a 
good  memory  is  all  that  is  r-equired  to  pass, 
their  value  is  not  great.  "Some  other 
standard  of  sizing  up  students  is  needed," 
the  writer  asserts;  and  probably  most 
teachers  Avill  agree  with  him.  He  is  led 
to  this  line  of  thought  by  reports  of  the 
different  devices  adopted  by  colleges 
throughout  the  country  to  take  care  of  the 
unprecedentedly  large  classes  in  chem- 
istry, which  science  seems  to  have  become 
suddenly  popular.     He  writes: 

"Everywhere  both  laboratory  facilities 
and  teaching  staffs  were  strained.  To 
meet  the  situation,  some  institutions  im- 
mediately enlarged  both  laboratories  and 
staffs,  some  gave  examinations  to  eliminate, 
the  excess  of  students,  some  did  both,  and 
some  did  nothing  with  the  result  that  their 
educating  effectiveness  was  considerably 
reduced.  Of  these  four  measures,  only  the 
first  can  be  approved,  the  second  should  not 
be  tolerated,  the  third  may  be  excused  with 
certain "  reservations,  while  the  fourth 
should  not  be  awarded  the  dignity  even  of 
consideration. 

"The    passing    of    both    rigid    entrance 
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A  Power  Haulage  System  Designed  to  Exactly  Meet 
Your  Requirements  -  Speeds  Work  and  Cuts  Cost 


Reduce\our  Haulage  Cost 

with  This  4\VJ*eel  Drive -4  Wheel  Steer  Lakewood  Truck 


Operating  inside  a  Box-Car 
requires  short  turning  radius 


Lakewood  standard  patented  drive 


NEW  YORK   CITY 

BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 


RICHMOND 

MEMPHIS 

ATLA,    TA 

DALLAS' 


THIS  unit  of  Lakewood  Haulage  enables  one  man 
to  do  the  work  of  a  gang  of  laborers.  4000-pound 
loads  are  quickly  transported  and  placed  where  needed 
at  minimum  cost.  Because  of  the  4-wheel  drive, 
steep  grades  are  easily  negotiated.  The  4-wheel  steer 
permits  operation  in  crowded  places. 

Savings  Accomplished      A  Lakewood  Survey 


The  efficiency  of  the  Lake- 
wood  Truck  is  best  illustrated 
by  facts  from  users.  One 
truck  Gut  coal  handling  cost 
50%.  In  a  steel  plant  one 
Lakewood  Truck  released  six 
men  for  more  productive  work 
— saved  over  $9000  per  year. 
Another  company  using  12 
Lakewood  Trucks  reports 
handling   costs    reduced    60%. 


A  Lakewood  engineer  will 
study  your  material  handling 
problems.  His  report  will  tab- 
ulate your  present  operating 
costs,  changes  recommended, 
if  any,  savings  possible  and 
investment  required.  Lake- 
wood  equipment  will  be  rec- 
ommended only  if  it  fits  into 
the  best  solution  of  your 
problem. 


Truck  equipped  with  horizontal  platform  $1900 — with  side  dump  body  $2100 
Prices  to  October  1st,  F.  O.  B.  Cleveland— without  batteries. 


DISTRICT   OFFICES 

HOUSTON                           INDIANAPOLIS 

CLEVELAND 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

MILWAUKEE                     MINNEAPOLIS 

BUFFALO 

LOS  ANGELES 

CHICAGO                           DES  MOINES 

DETROIT 

PORTLAND 

ST.  LOUIS                       PITTSBURGH 

KANSAS   CITY 

SEATTLE 

Industrial  Haulage 
Construction  Plant 
Road  Plant     <^> 


THE   LAKEWOOD  ENGINEERING    COMPANY  CLEVELAND.I/S.A. 
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When  Your 
Springs  Break 

put  on 


You     will 
desire  to  re- 
place   your 
unsatisfactory 

spring   with    a 
better   one.       We 
have  met  your  need 
—with     VULCAN 
QUALITY. 

This  is  a  good 
spring.  Over  a 
million  VULCANS 
have  replaced 
broken  springs. 
Our  name  plate  on 
every  one. 

Ask  your  dealer 

for  a  VULCAN 

spring    to    fit 

your  car,  and 

insist  on  our 

name  plate. 


IllSIIEVlUtflS 


Spring  Company 

Richmond,  Indiana. 
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qualifications  and  examinations  should  be 
required  and  no  larger  classes  formed  than 
can  be  efficiently  taught.  It  is  altogether 
a  too  common  practise  to  allow  an  excess 
initial  registration  and  then  after  a  month 
or  so  flunking  all  but  the  number  for  whom 
apparatus  can  be  provided,  leaving  a  lot  of 
men  stranded  at  a  critical  time.  Some 
institutions  are  reported  to  have  made  as 
high  as  40  per  cent,  reductions  this  year  in 
chemical  courses  apparently  without  a 
thought  of  their  true  obligations." 

The  reason  why  the  elimination  of  excess 
students  by  means  of  examination  grades 
alone  should  not  be  approved  will  readily 
be  seen,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  from  the 
following: 

"A  few  years  ago  the  dean  of  a  well- 
known  university  in  looking  over  the  grades 
found  that  the  examination-marks  of  four 
Chinese  students  were  suspiciously  alike. 
He  immediately  sent  for  their  examination- 
papers  and  upon  comparing  them  found 
they  were  so  nearly  identical  that  three 
must  be  copies  of  an  original.  In  order 
to  find  which  ones  were  the  rogues,  the 
Chinese  were  told  that  their  examination- 
papers  had  been  lost  and  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  write  them  over 
again.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to 
catch  any  signs  of  communication  among 
them,  but  not  a  trace  of  cheating  was 
observed.  When  the  second  examination 
had  been  finished  the  dean  was  astonished 
to  find  that  he  had  not  solved  the  question, 
for  he  had  four  more  identical  papers. 
The  perplexity  was  eventually  solved  by 
finding  that  all  four  Chinese  were  honor- 
able copiers,  each  having  memorized  the 
language  of  their  texts. 

"From   their  complicated  language   the 
Chinese     have     received    an    exceptional 
amount    of     memory     drill,     which     soon 
becomes   a   phenomenal    quantity    if   fur- 
ther exercised  in  stowing  away  an  American 
college  education.     Such  a  development  of 
memory   produces   a   mirror  mind,   which 
reflects  all  that  enters  it  with  ease.    In  some 
professions,    such    as    acting,    the    mirror 
mind  is  at  a  premium,  but  in  the  practise 
of   the  sciences  it  may  be  quite  mediocre. 
Yet  the  grades  received  from  almost  any 
examination  possible  to  devise  are  to  an 
important    extent    a    function    of    mirror- 
mindedness.    Therefore,  they  should  not  be 
a  prime  factor  in  determining  whether  or 
not  a  student  can  profitably  use  his  time 
studying  a  science — chemistry,  at  any  rate. 
"In  reporting  the  final  grades  of  Chem- 
istry Y  to  the  professor  in  charge,  a  young 
assistant    felt    very    enthusiastic    because 
every  student  had  received  a  mark  above 
that  required  for  passing.     He  was  very 
much  upset  when  his  superior  not  only  did 
not  reciprocate,  but  began  scanning  the 
list  with  a  view  of  getting  at  least  a  man  or 
two.     Muttering    to    himself:    'This    will 
never   do.     What  will  the  dean   think  of 
this  course  if  I  pass  everybody?'  the  pro- 
fessor finally  picked  out  Smith,  who  had 
only  a  snug  margin  over  the  flunking  line. 
Knowing  Smith's  case  well,   the  assistant 
took   up   his   defense,    stating   that   while 
Smith   was  not  as  brilliant  in  expressing 
himself  in  an  examination  as  the  others, 
he  had  worked  harder  than  most  of  the 
men  in  the  course  and  merited  passing.    In 
after   years   Smith   was   numbered   within 
the  few  of  that  class  who  made  successful 
use  of  their  chemical  training. 


"It  is  obvious  that  if  Smith's  class  had 
been  too  large  to  suit  stinted  college  facil- 
ities, he  woidd  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
fall  before  the  elimination  examination. 
Some  other  standard  of  sizing  up  students 
is  needed,  and  if  smy  are  to  be  eliminated 
from  continuing  the  chemical  courses,  it 
should  be  the  ones  who  are  not  putting 
all  their  efforts  into  their  work  and  just 
get  by  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror  mind.  The 
young  stuttering  Demostheneses  should 
not  be  sacrificed  because  they  lack  a 
nimble  tongue  at  examination-time." 


ARE  MENTAL  TESTS  INHUMAN? 

THAT  school  psychologists  are  "carry- 
ing efficiency  to  the  point  that  they 
are  forgetting  to  be  human"  is  the  im- 
pression of  Dr.  A.  E.  Childs,  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.  Writing  as  a  school  medical  in- 
spector to  the  "Educational  Forum"  of 
The  Journal  of  Education  (Boston),  Dr. 
Childs  questions  whether  the  mental 
tests  now  being  tried  out  in  many  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  are  going  to  work 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  pupils,  unless 
used  with  discretion.  They  are,  he  fears, 
the  outcome  of  an  enthusiasm  that  is 
weaning  school  psychologists  away  from 
that  broad  psychology  so  beautifully 
exemplified  in  the  fast-dying-out  general 
practitioner.     He  goes  on: 

"The  general  practitioner's  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  obtained  under  condi- 
tions not  permitted  in  any  other  profession, 
works  good  through  kindliness  because  it 
takes  into  account  all  of  the  manifold 
workings  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  scientific, 
but  does  much  to  soften  the  bumps  in  life. 
Not  being  scientific,  it  is  left  out  of  the 
catalog. 

"I  heard  recently  in  New  York  a  psy- 
chologist standing  very  high  in  his  pro- 
fession speak  on  this  subject.  He  said 
that  unfortunately  these  tests  did  not 
cover  character,  which,  to  make  them  com- 
plete, they  should.  .  .  .  Character  is  getting 
to  be  old-fashioned,  with  efficiency  ab- 
sorbing the  attention  of  every  one.  The 
two  combined  stand  for  all  that  is  best  in 
the  world.  Efficiency  by  itself  becomes  a 
damnable  thing  because  it  ceases  to  be 
human.  Our  antagonist  in  the  recent 
war  is  a  striking  example  of  this  with  an 
efficiency  so  perfect  that  a  crime  com- 
mitted for  the  Fatherland  became  a 
virtue  and  received  reward  as  such. 

"From  the  medical  standpoint  these 
tests  are  very  valuable  in  separating  the 
children  of  a  mentality  so  low  that  they 
do  not  and  can  not  fit  in  with  our  system 
of  education  in  justice  to  themselves  or 
others.  I  seriously  question,  however,  the 
wisdom  of  using  these  tests  for  entrance 
to  college  or  in  grading  children  in  the 
grammar  or  high  schools,  except  in  the 
strictest  confidence. 

"If  you  ask  a  business  man  what  quali- 
ties he  likes  a  boy  to  have  who  is  entering 
his  employ  he  is  pretty  likely  to  put  the 
traits  that  go  to  make  up  character  first: 
the  traits  that  will  make  the  boy  con- 
sider his  employer's  business,  his  business. 
Brains  are  essential,  but  employers  seem 
to  count  reliability  and  other  sterling 
qualities  as  certainly  of  equal  value  to 
brain  efficiency. 

"Let  the  children  who  test  low  get  to 
know  it  and  you  might  as  well  brand  them 
as  incompetents.  If  their  school  -  work 
has  been  hard  before,  you  will  make  it  more 
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ride  on  a  Goodrich  Silvertown 
Cord  Tire  ? 
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Financial  Responsibility 

WHETHER  you  are  buying  yarn  or  sell- 
ing it,  the  paramount  factor  in  placing 
the  business  is  financial  responsibility.  Our 
organization  has  been  built  up  along  sound, 
conservative  lines,  so  that  our  financial  position 
is,  and  always  has  been,  exceptionally  strong. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  we  are  not  depend- 
ent on  any  one  locality  or  any  one  group  for 
either  our  supply  or  our  distribution. 

Booklet — "  What  D'Olier  Service  Means  to  the  Spinner,  " 
sent  to  Spinners  on  request 

FRANKLIN 

D'OLIER 

&  COMPANY 


Cotton  Yarns 
bought,  sold 
and  exported 


COTTON    YARNS 

Established  186  9 


NEW    YORK 
935  Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA 
3d  and  Chestnut  Streets 
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so.  'What's  the  use?"  they  will  say,  and 
initiative  will  drop  out  of  sight.  'We  are 
only  capable  of  so  much;  why  attempt  to 
compete?'  And  when  the  time  comes  to 
go  to  work  and  make  a  living,  efficiency 
will  be  slated  for  the  job  a.ad  character  will 
be  thrown  into  the  discard. 

"  These  mental-efficiency  tests  are  a  cold- 
blooded proposition  with  character  ex- 
cluded, which  of  necessity  it  is.  We  can 
put  the  findings  of  the  mental-efficiency 
tests  in  a  column  of  figures  and  add  them 
up.  Character,  surely  a  fine  thing  but 
unscientific,  we  can't  express  in  figures, 
so  why  bother? 

"Children  are  extremely  sensitive,  how 
much  so  only  those  who  know  them  well 
know.  And  the  finer  the  character  of 
hoys  or  girls  the  more  sensitive  they  are. 
Are  we  to  Germanize  our  school  children 
l>y  methods  that  do  not  take  into  account 
the  traits  that  have  stood  for  all  that  is 
best  in  the  progress  of  the  world;  traits 
that  are  the  only  indestructible  things  we 
have  in  all  life;  traits  that  go  to  make  our 
best  citizens  and  that  are  the  foundation- 
stones  of  good  government? 

"I  do  not  belittle  the  scientific  value  of 
these  tests,  but  I  most  keenly  feel  that  in 
their  use  and  application  we  had  better  go 
slow." 


WHY  WE  FORGET 

MEMORY  is  no  mystery  to  the  modern 
scientist.  He  merely  wonders  why 
we  do  not  remember  everything.  A  con- 
sistent theory  of  forgetting  is  what  he 
tri>-;  to  frame,  and  he  has  not  yet  succeeded. 
Dr.  P.  B.  Ballard,  inspector  of  schools  for 
the  London  County  Council,  who  writes 
"Lapsed  Memories"  in  Discovery 
(London),  tells  us  that  the  psychologist 
is  now  less  concerned  in  explaining  how 
we  remember  than  in  guessing  how  we  for- 
get; and  especially  in  guessing  what  it  is 
we  have  forgotten.  For  it  is  now  well 
>  stablished  that  a  certain  kind  of  for- 
getting is  the  cause  of  nervous  disorders, 
<uch  as  hysteria,  and  certain  forms  of  in- 
sanity. When  the  patient  ceases  to  forget 
he  ceases  to  suffer:  with  restored  memory 
comes  restored  health.     He  continues: 

"This  simple  truth  came  into  marked 

prominence  during  the  war.     Shell-shock, 

with  its  distressing  symptoms,  is  as  a  rule 

traceable    to    forgetfulness.     The    sufferer 

an  not,  for  all  his  efforts,  recall  what  hap- 

ed  in  those  moments  of  peril  and  terror 

hat  broke  down  his  nerve;  nor,  indeed,  the 

ts   that   immediately    followed.     And 

vhen,   under   hypnotic    treatment,    or   by 

hat    more    tedious    but    more    efficacious 

node  of  probing  the  mind  known  as  psy- 

Iho-analysis,  he  is  enabled  to  retrieve  his 

I    memories,    the    symptoms    nearly 

lways    disappear — often    with    surprizing 

uddenness.     When   they   still   persist,    in 

irge  measure  or  small,  it  is  generally  found 

the  root  of  the  trouble  lies  still  further 

own,   in   some  earlier   forgetfulness   that 

ad  already  weakened  the  resistance  of  his 

erves. 

Here  we  have  a  kind  of  forgetting  which 
rings  suffering  in  its  train,  and  demands, 
I  the  interests  of  human  happiness,  a 
Tefnl  study.  It  is  elear  that,  as  a  rule, 
•rgetting  is  :i  perfectly  harmless  process; 


nay,  even  necessary  and  beneficent.  To 
rid  the  mind  of  lumber  is  a  wholesome 
thing  to  do;  and  to  rid  it  of  learning  does 
no  great  harm.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  those  of  us  who  have  forgotten  some 
of  the  things  we  learned  at  school  are,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  health,  any  the  worse 
for  our  forgetting;  it  is  certain  that  ef- 
ficient thinking  depends  on  a  judicious 
forgetting — on  a  leaving  out  of  the  un- 
important and  the  irrelevant.  Physio- 
logically speaking,  memory  depends  on  a 
modification  of  the  nervous  system:  every 
experience  leaves  a  trace  there,  and  that 
trace  is  the  basis  and  guaranty  of  its  recall. 
But  as  time  passes  since  their  last  revival 
these  traces  gradually  fade  away,  and  the 
memories  they  underlie  get  more  and  more 
difficult  to  call  back  to  consciousness. 
Many  of  them,  indeed  most  of  them,  never 
come  back  at  all.  That  is  the  normal 
and  healthy  process  of  obliviscence — a 
gradual  passing  of  our  experiences  into 
oblivion — a  process  mainly  dependent  on 
the  time  that  lapses  since  they  were  part 
of  the  actual  thinking  mind.  The  deeper 
impressions  will  take  longer  to  fade  away 
than  the  fainter;  but  fading  is  the  in- 
evitable fate  of  them  all. 

"How,  on  this  basis,  can  we  explain  the 
forgetfulness  that  leads  to  shell-shock? 
Why  should  the  victim  forget  an  expe- 
rience which  must  have  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  him?  To  all  appearances 
it  seems  just  the  sort  of  experience  that  a 
person  would  be  least  likely  to  forget.  To 
explain  this  obliteration  of  so  moving,  so 
disturbing  a  memory,  we  must  postulate 
another  kind  of  forgetting  which  differs 
totally  from  obliviscence.  Obliviscence 
attacks  the  weak;  this  the  strong.  Deep 
emotion  hinders  one  and  favors  the  other. 
Obliviscence  acts  gradually,  and  gently 
carries  the  experience  over  the  line  that 
separates  the  recoverable  from  the  ir- 
recoverable; this  other  forgetting  suddenly 
and  violently  pushes  the  experience  be- 
yond the  limit  of  recall.  In  one  case  there 
is  a  slow  and  steady  sinking  into  the  un- 
conscious, in  the  other  a  sudden  fall. 

"This  latter  type  of  forgetting  has  by 
the  new  school  of  psychologists,  the  psycho- 
analysts, been  termed  'repression';  and 
the  resulting  forgetfulness  has  for  many 
years  been  known  as  amnesia.  Is  re- 
pression a  normal  process  or  is  it  patho- 
logical'' Is  it.  a  healthy  or  harmless  thing 
that,  like  obliviscence,  happens  to  every- 
body, or  is  it  a  malady  that  happens  to 
few?  Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  favors  the 
former  theory.  He  maintains  that  re- 
pression has  a  definite  biological  value. 
There  is  probably  in  the  mind  of  man  a 
machinery  of  repression  which  works  on  the 
whole  for  his  benefit  and  comfort;  there  is 
certainly  some  such  machinery  in  the  mind 
of  the  lower  animals.  The  frog  forgets 
his  infancy,  the  full-grown  insect  forgets 
the  metamorphoses  through  which  it  has 
passed. 

"This  survival  value  of  repression  in  the 
lower  animals  suggests  the  function  of 
repression  in  the  human  mind.  It  may  be 
useful  in  the  preservation  of  life;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  the  vestige  of  a 
process  once  useful,  but  now  indifferent, 
or  even  harmful.  The  psycho-analysts 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  re- 
prest  material  is  always  unpleasant.  One 
represses  to  preserve  one's  peace  of  mind. 
This  is  obviously  so  in  the  case  of  shell- 
shock;  it  is  demonstrably  so  in  the  ease  of 
hysteria;  it  is  probably  so  in  other  and  less 
harmful  forms  of  repression." 

An  illustration  offered  by  the  writer  from 
one  of  the  common  occurrences  of  every- 
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day  life  is  the  forgetting  of  proper  names. 
Why  are  people's  names  so  hard  to  re- 
member? Why  does  one  particular  name 
sometimes  defy  all  efforts  at  recall?  Dr. 
Ballard's  explanation  is  that  we  think  of  a 
friend  in  pictorial  terms.  We  catch  in 
imagination  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  his  face, 
or  of  some  characteristic  feature  of  dress 
or  persou.  And  his  name,  unless  we  have 
to  speak  it  aloud,  tends  to  fade  away 
through  sheer  lack  of  repetition.  The 
psycho-analyst  explains  it  differently,  hold- 
ing that,  when  we  are  prone  to  forget  a 
person's  name,  it  is  because  we  dislike  him, 
or  because  his  name,  or  his  dress,  or  his  face, 
or  his  conduct  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  some  unpleasant  experience.  He 
continues : 


"It  must  not  be  thought  that  these 
two  theories,  obbviscence  and  repression, 
are  alternative  theories,  one  of  which  must 
be  accepted  and  the  other  rejected.  The 
probability  is  that  both  theories  are  valid, 
and  that  neither  in  itself  affords  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  facts  of  forgetting. 

''Having  dealt  broadly  with  forgetting, 
we  must  now  consider  the  second  part  of 
our  problem:  How  are  these  lapsed  mem- 
ories (the  things  we  can't  remember  as 
distinct  from  those  we  merely  don't  at  the 
moment  remember)  to  be  brought  baol 
to  consciousness'.'  Obliviscenee  is  at  least 
partially  counteracted  by  an  opposing 
tendency  toward  what  I  have  elsewhere 
called  Rfeminjscence — a  re-remembering  of 
the  forgotten.  We  attend  a  concert  and 
hear  a  catchy  tune,  but  fail  to  recapture 
it  next  day.  But  ultimately  it  comes  back 
to  us  of  its  own  accord  as  it  were,  and  we 
can  sing  it  without  hesitation  and  without 
doubt.     This  is  reminiscence. 

"If  a  class  of  children  be  given  a  limited 
time'  to  learn  by  heart  a  piece  of  poetry, 
it  is  found,  by  testing  them,  that  on  the 
whole  they  remember  more  two  days  after 
they  have  learned  it  than  they  do  imme- 
diately after  learning  it. 

'"When  one  memory  is  called  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  unconscious,  it  tends  to 
bring  up  other  memories  with  it;  when  one 
idea  recrosses  the  border-line  that  sepa- 
rates the  recoverable  from  the  irrecover- 
able, it  tends  to  pull  across  the  border 
other  ideas  associated  with  it;  and,  given 
sufficient  time,  these  other  ideas  will  one 
by  one  come  across.  To  start  this  clos- 
ing of  the  border  we  must,  of  course,  begin 
with  ideas  that  lie  on  the  conscious  side 
of  the  line.  These  experiments  force  us 
to  the  conviction  that  the  association  links 
that  bind  our  experiences  together  still 
exist  after  the  experiences  themselves 
have  sunk  into  the  unconscious. 

"Sir  William  Hamilton  many  years  ago 
remarked  that  it  was  probable  that  all  our 
memories  were  preserved,  and  that  it  was 
forgetting,  and  not  remembering,  thai 
called  for  explanation.  And  the  view  was 
regarded  as  fantastic  and  quite  unsup- 
ported by  fact.  But  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  the  heterodoxy  of  yesterday  is 
fast  becoming  the  orthodoxy  of  to-day. 

"I  have  but  touched  the  fringe  of  a  tr<- 
mendous    subject,    a    subject    full    of   un- 
dreamed-of possibilities  and  teeming  with 
unsolved    problems.     The    facts    rev; 
give     abundant     scope    for    metaphysial 
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speculation.  In  this  I  will  not  indulge» 
but  merely  remark  that  the  term  'in- 
tegrity,' as  applied  to  a  man's  character, 
takes  on  a  fresh  meaning;  and  that  new 
light  is  perhaps  thrown  on  the  line  from 
Wordsworth's  ode:  'Our  birth  is  but  a 
sleep  and  a  forgetting.'" 


FRUIT  JUICES  IN  THE  DIET 

CERTAIN  fruits,  always  highly  es- 
teemed, have  been  recently  shown  by 
physiologists  to  be  valuable  foods  from 
points  of  view  hitherto  unrecognized. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  orange  and  of 
the  tomato,  which  latter  is  entitled  to  be 
called  a  fruit,  altho  we  generally  class  it 
as  a  "vegetable."  The  substances  called 
vitamins,  now  known  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  health,  are  present  in  the 
juices  of  these  two  products.  Both  have 
long  been  recognized  as  antiscorbutics, 
or  preventers  of  scurvy,  but  they  have  in 
addition  qualities,  more  recently  studied, 
that  make  them  of  even  higher  value. 
Some  of  these  are  described  and  explained 
in  an  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  (Chicago),  most 
of  which  we  summarize  below.  Says 
the  writer: 

"Artificially  fed  infants  thrive  better 
if  they  receive  some  addition  to  cow's 
milk,  particularly  when  the  latter  is  pas- 
teurized or  sterilized.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  many  of  the  artificial-food  mixtures 
are  likely  to  be  qualitatively  incapable  of 
averting  scurvy  in  young  children,  so  that 
some  added  antiscorbutic  must  be  provided. 
For  this  purpose  orange  juice  has  attained 
a  well-deserved  popularity.  Other  fruit 
juices  have  likewise  been  used  with  success; 
and  latterly  the  juices  from  certain  vege- 
tables have  been  demonstrated  to  have  a 
similarly  beneficial  influence  in  the  dietary 
of  the  young.  Owing  to  the  price  and 
occasional  scarcity  of  oranges,  notably 
during  the  war,  special  efforts  were  made, 
both  here  and  abroad,  to  secure  suitable 
substitutes.  The  use  of  the  tomato  has 
been  particularly  promising  owing  to  the 
fact  that  this  readily  available  vegetable 
can  be  dried  or  canned  without  losing  its 
potency,  and  it  can  be  administered  ef- 
ficiently in  various  ways,  including  in- 
travenous injection  of  the  juice. 

"From  the  recent  investigations  of 
Osborne  and  Mendel  it  appears  that  the 
tomato  has  even  further  properties  to 
commend  its  use  during  the  period  of 
growth. 

"The  newer  studies,  indicating  the  rich- 
ness of  many  types  of  plant  tissues  in 
those  nutritive  properties  termed  vitamins, 
place  the  dietary  importance  of  the  green 
vegetables  in  an  entirely  new  light.  It 
emphasizes  their  use  to  supplement  the 
refined  foods  of  the  modern  food  industry 
which  furnish  products  rich  in  proteins, 
fats,  and  carbohydrates  but  in  many  cases 
comparatively  deficient  in  the  vitamins 
The  tomato  is  striking  in  exhibiting  all  the 
now  recognized  vitamin  potencies.  Littli 
wonder,  then,  that  it  has  found  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  dietary. 

"  Orange -juice  has  also  now  been  shown 
to  be  possest  of  something  more  than  at- 
tractive  flavor  and  antiscorbutic  virtues 


, 
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The  same  observers  have  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  the  water-soluble  vitamin, 
in  both  the  juice  and  the  inner  peel  of  the 
orange.  Evidently,  therefore,  when  orange 
juice  or  tomato  is  added  to  the  food 
of  an  infant,  something  more  than  an  anti- 
scorbutic is  furnished.  The  Iowa  pedia- 
tricians have  noted  that  in  every  case 
when  the  antiscorbutic  dose  of  orange 
juice  was  increased  to  infants  whose  weight 
had  remained  stationary  for  a  number  of 
days,  there  was  a  marked  stimulation  of 
growth.  A  mere  increase  of  food  intake 
(calories)  of  itself  had  no  such  influence 
on  the  rate  of  gain. 

"Orange  juice  from  which  the  anti- 
neuritic  vitamin  is  removed  does  not  thus 
stimulate  growth,  altho  it  still  has  anti- 
scorbutic properties.  This  answers  the 
assertion  that  the  antiscorbutic  vitamin 
may  be  responsible  for  promotion  of 
growth.  In  feeding  orange  juice,  provided 
the  quantity  is  not  too  small,  one  is  ad- 
ministering at  least  two  highly  beneficial 
adjuvants  to  the  diet.  This  fact,  and  the 
growing  practise  of  early  enlarging  the 
diet  of  milk-fed  infants  by  the  use  of  fruit 
juices,  etc.,  is  significant  further  in  view 
of  the  recent  demonstration  by  Osborne 
and  Mendel  that  cow's  milk,  from  a  com- 
parative standpoint,  is  not  rich  in  water- 
soluble  vitamin.  Recent  studies  of  cow's 
milk  have  indicated  that  on  this  score  it 
must  be  classed  as  less  valuable  than  many 
of  the  raw  fruits  and  vegetables.  Similarly 
relatively  large  quantities  of  milk  are  re- 
quired to  produce  the  increased  intake  of 
food  and  improved  rate  of  growth  which 
are  readily  secured  by  very  small  quan- 
tities of  many  green  vegetables." 


THE  LOGIC  OF  PROFANITY 

DOES  a  false  proposition  imply  a 
true  one?  Most  logicians  say  that  it 
does,  for  if  a  statement  is  false,  its  con- 
verse must  be  true.  For  example,  if  it  is 
not  true  that  I  am  going  to  New  York  to- 
morrow, it  is  a  fact  that  I  am  not  going. 
Tenney  L.  Davis,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  writing  in  The 
Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and 
Scientific  Methods  (New  York),  believes 
that  the  general  confidence  of  mankind 
in  this  logical  precept  is  shown  by  the 
familiar  form  of  profanity  in  which  the 
speaker  calls  down  all  sorts  of  harmful 
things  upon  his  head  to  attest  that  some- 
thing or  other  is  a  fact.  His  desire  to  suffer 
these  things  is  non-existent,  of  course;  but 
being  false,  it  implies  the  truth  of  what  he 
swears.  Should  this  seem  somewhat  com- 
plicated(to  the  ordinary  curser,  he  had  better 
read  Mr.  Davis's  own  exposition,  which 
we  quote  in  part.  He  gives  it  the  classical 
title  "De  Profanitate"  [Concerning  Pro- 
fanity].    We  read: 

"The  average  citizen  .  .  .  encountering 
an  unexpected  state  of  affairs,  says  of  it, 
'Well,  I'll  be  damned  if  it  isn't!'  Obvi- 
ously it  is,  and  no  doubt  about  it.  When 
he  offers  to  be  cheerfully  damned  if  it  isn't, 
he  is  keeping  well  within  the  margin  of 
safety.  But  the  logic  works  both  ways. 
Surely  it  is  apparent  that  no  man  wants  to 
be  damned.     Indeed,  the  speaker,  when  he 


asserts  his  willingness  to  be  damned  if 
and  on  the  condition  that  it  isn't,  appeals  to 
whoever  hears  him  to  perceive  the  obvious, 
to  perceive  that  the  proposition  that  he  is 
willing  to  be  damned  is  a  false  proposition 
— and  to  infer,  from  this  false  proposition, 
the  true  proposition  that  the  thing  is. 

"Some  offer  to  be  cursed,  or  tortured, 
or  badgered  in  a  variety  of  ways,  some  call 
down  upon  themselves  the  malevolence  of 
the  elements  and  of  the  deities;  they  offer 
to  accept  misfortunes  which  no  one  would 
willingly  undergo — all  to  prove,  by  the  as- 
sertion of  a  false  proposition,  that  some 
other  proposition  is  true.  The  word 
'  damn  '  has  become  bad  usage.  .  .  •  The 
majority  of  the  people,  the  larger  part  of  the 
time,  try  to  find  for  their  use  in  giving 
vigor  and  emphasis  to  their  expression 
some  word  which  has  not  thus  become  an 
emblem  of  bad  taste,  'May  I  be  struck 
dumb  if  I  am  not  speaking  the  truth'  is  a 
case  in  point,  and  the  expression  'May  the 
Lord  pour  out  his  wrath  upon  me  if  this  is 
not  true,'  translates  literally  to  the  rubber- 
stamp  profanity  of  the  stage  and  the 
street.  The  well-bred  person  can  and 
does  swear  with  entire  propriety  if  he  is 
guarded  in  his  choice  of  words. 

"In  one  of  the  finest  lyric  passages  of  all 
literature,  Ruth,  swearing  to  be  forever 
devoted  to  Naomi,  enumerates  ways  in 
which  her  devotion  will  find  concrete 
expression — 'thy  people  shall  be  my  people; 
whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  where  thou 
diest  I  will  die,  and  there  shall  I  be  buried,' 
and  concludes  her  appeal  with  the  oath, 
'  May  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also, 
if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me.'  The 
passage  is  high  poetry,  but  the  oath  may 
be  paraphrased  perfectly  by  the  commonest 
cursing  of  the  American  idiom. 

"The  youthful  enthusiast  swears  loyalty 
to  his  purpose  'till  hell  freezes  over'  or 
'until  there  shall  be  the  millennium  upon 
earth' — according  to  his  taste.  It  comes 
to  the  same  thing  in  either  case,  for  neither 
is  likely  to  happen.  Both  are  practical 
contradictions  in  terms.  When  the  false 
shall  be  true,  then  it  will  be  true  that  he  will 
be  false  to  the  object  of  his  loyalty.  So 
long  as  false  is  false  and  true  is  true,  for 
better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  anyway,  he  will 
be  devoted  to  his  choice.  While  the  false  is 
recognized  as  false,  the  truth  of  what  he 
swears  is  implied  and  demonstrated." 

Logicians  argue  whether  a  false  proposi- 
tion implies  a  true  proposition — but  the 
man  of  every  day,  Mr.  Davis  says,  knows 
that  it  does  and  certifies  it  whenever  he 
swears.  And  we  all  swear — in  hard  words 
or  in  soft — for  all  swearing  is  not  vulgar 
language,  and  there  is  much  swearing 
that  is  not  cursing.  The  man  of  every- 
day finds  in  his  thinking  process  false 
propositions  constantly  implying  and  dem- 
onstrating true  ones.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
argued.  It  is  a  fact  of  psychology.  He 
continues : 

"In  the  sonnet  where  he  describes  the 
constancy  of  true  love  Shakespeare,  hav- 
ing concluded  his  exposition,  wishes  to  say 
that  he  is  confident  of  its  correctness, 
and  adds: 

If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

"Obviously  he  has  written, and  obviously 
men  have  loved.  By  this  token  therefore, 
his  remarks  about  true  love  are  not  error, 
but  are  true.     Indeed,  if  things  as  obviously 
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Write  today  for  art  brochure, 
"Bronze — The  Imperishable  Memorial" 

A  Lasting  Memorial 

Though  these  men  have  passed 
on,  their  names  will  live  through 
generations,  for  they  are  recorded 
in  bronze. 

Could  there  be  a  more  fitting  way 
for  your  church,  lodge,  business  organ- 
ization, or  municipality  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  those  who  went  and  those 
who  did  not  come  back?  The  great 
names  and  deeds  of  all  history  have 
come  down  to  us  on  bronze,  which 
has  retained  its  form  and  color  despite 
the  ravages  of  time. 

The  illustration  shows  a  special 
tablet  designed  and  produced  by  this 
organization.  We  have  a  number  of 
standard  patterns  of  bronze  memorials 
for  you  to  select  from,  or  we  will  be 
glad  to  design  special  tablets,  statues, 
or  bronze  and  granite  pieces  to  suit 
your  requirements. 

All  our  work  is  of  solid  cast  bronze, 
the  inscriptions  being  cast  integral  with 
the  body  of  the  piece.  This  makes  our 
statues  and  tablets  practically  inde- 
structible. As  specialists  of  more  than 
a  quarter  century's  experience,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  deliver  any  order  given 
us  within  four  weeks  after  receipt  of 
complete  information. 

Send  For  This  Art  Brochure 
The  beautiful  art  brochure,  "Bronze 
— The  Imperishable  Memorial,"  has 
been  prepared  to  assist  you  in  choos- 
ing a  suitable  memorial.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  upon 
request. 

The  Flour  Oty 
Ornamental  Iron  Companv 

Established  1893 

Among  the  largest  producers  of  bronze 
and    ornamental    iron    for  buildings 


Department  L 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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'  Door    Hardware 
that  Harmonizes" 


71  friendly  line  of  goods 


You'll  always  find 
a  good  hardware 
store  near  by. 


S  safety  was  needed,  the  wonderful  Unit 
Lock  was  evolved.  The  Night  Latch 
met  a  world-wide  need.  The  Door 
Check  calmed  jangling  nerves  and  slam- 
ming doors.  Sagless  Hinges  made  Doors 
smooth  acting.  The  true-running  Sash 
Pulley  took  the  kinks  out  of  Windows. 
Knobs  and  Escutcheons,  Thumb  Latches 
and  Knockers,  please  the  eye  and  extend  a 
welcome.  Safety  Exit  Bolts  protect  millions 
of  theatre-goers  every  night  we  live.  It 
is  all  the  breath  and  soul  of  friendliness. 

You  want  these  fundamental  needs  or 
civilization  satisfied  in  a  supremely  sue 
cessful  way.  So  see  if  your  Doors  and 
Windows  are  CORBIN  equipped. 

From  the  Door  of  a  shed  to  the  Window 
of  a  Cathedral,  CORBIN  fills  all  wants— 
practically,  artistically,  dependably. 


P  &  F  CORBIN 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

New  Britain  Connecticut 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


true  as  they  were  false,  then  anything 
would  be  true — and  the  laws  of  right  think- 
ing would  no  longer  have  any  relevancy  and 
pertinence. 

"Hamlet  knew  very  well  that  a  false 
proposition  implies  any  proposition,  as 
is  testified  by  his  conversation  with 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  wherein  he 
plays  a  logical  trick  upon  them  and  parries, 
when  in  their  turn  they  try  the  same  trick 
on  him,  leading  them  away  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subjectivity  of  judgments  of 
value  and  flippantly  to  one  of  the  central 
problems  of  metaphysics.  To  his  inquiry, 
'What  news?'  Rosencrantz  replies,  'None, 
my  lord,  but  that  the  world's  grown 
honest.'  Hamlet  answers,  '  Then  is  dooms- 
day near;  but  your  news  is  not  true.'  If  a 
proposition  as  palpably  false  as  this,  that 
the  world  has  grown  honest,  were  by  any 
chance  true,  then  anything  would  be  true, 
then  doomsday  would  be  near.     But   the 

proposition  happily  is  not  true 

"When  a  man  swears,  he  asserts  a  false 
proposition,  usually  in  simple  and  direct 
terms.  He  infers  from  it  an  any-proposi- 
tion  which  he  dresses  in  language  as  gro- 
tesque as  his  taste  may  dictate.  The  more 
grotesque  the  any-proposition,  the  more 
poetic  the  swearing  and  the  stronger  hold 
it  takes  upon  the  imagination — witness 
Rabelais,  'May  I  never  be  hang'd,  if  'twas 
not  a  Comical  Sight.'  The  particular  choice 
of  verbs  for  the  asserted  false  proposition 
determines  the  flavor  of  the  swearing, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  for  the  oaths  of 
the  roughneck  and  the  oaths  of  the  devotee 
are  frequently  identical  in  their  sense. 
The  palpable  absurdity  of  the  inferred  any- 
proposition  acts  upon  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  as  evidence  that  the  first-asserted 
false  proposition  is  false  indeed.  The  wide 
prevalence  of  this  sort  of  thinking,  both  in 
the  higher  atmosphere  of  poetry  and  in  the 
common  swearing  of  the  streets,  seems  to 
indicate  that  such  an  order  in  the  presen- 
tation of  ideas  gives  vigor  to  conviction 
and  provides  a  medium  for  the  exercise  of 
strong  language. 

"It  is  therefore  no  paradox,  that  strong 
language  is  unnecessary  for  the  use  of 
him  who  would  argue  that  a  false  proposi- 
tion in  our  actual  thinking  process  does 
imply  any  proposition.  The  language 
of  the  streets  proves  his  contention.  And 
the  author  of  the  present  paper,  as  far  as 
the  foregoing  is  concerned,  appears  to  be  in 
what  Emerson  has  somewhere  described 
as    the   false    position    of    defending    the 

obvious 

"All  science  and  indeed  all  human 
activity  needs  logic.  It  is  impossible 
even  to  go  from  the  soup  through  the  rest 
of  the  dinner  without  frequently  taking 
advantage  of  the  laws,  or  principles,  or 
whatever  else  it  is  that  constitutes  the 
science  of  logic.  And  logic  in  some  sense 
is  an  objective  or  natural  science  after  all. 
A  given  proposition  implies  a  certain  other 
proposition  or  it  does  not.  Given  the 
first  proposition,  a  perceiving  person  can 
infer  the  second  or  he  can  not.  The  facts 
of  the  science  are  no  more  debatable  than 
the  facts  of  physical  science,  yet  logic, 
among  all  the  sciences,  is  unique." 


Brothers  in  Popularity. — Life  is  just 
one  thing  after  another.  When  there  is 
no  further  occasion  to  cuss  the  Kaiser  the 
umpire  appears  on  the  scene. — Centralia 
Chronicle. 
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Weather  did  it 


THERE  is  only  one  thing  to  do 
with  this  porch  floor — tear  it  up 
and  lay  a  new  one.  It  is  all  but 
breaking  through.  Its  surface  has 
long  since  been  ruined  and  decay 
has  advanced  deep  into  the  wood. 

All  this  floor  needed  was  surface 
protection.  With  proper  surface 
protection  it  never  could  have  gone 
like  this.  Weather  could  have  had 
no  effect  upon  it — the  coating,  not 
the  wood,  would  have  met  the 
weather. 

You  may  have  a  place  on  your 
building  where  the  surface  coating  is 
giving  way  and  the  same  danger  of 
damage  exists.  It  is  worth  looking 
into.  The  old  saying  about  an 
"ounce  of  prevention"  must  have 
been     particularly    written     about 


paint  and  varnish,  for  if  prevention 
pays  anywhere  it  does  pay  on  your 
buildings.  Never  did  it  pay  so  well 
as  now,  when  material  and  labor  for 
repairs  cost  so  much. 

Whether  your  property  be  wood, 
steel,  stucco  or  concrete,  save  its 
surface  from  the  elements.  If  sub- 
ject to  wear  instead  of  weather 
(like  inside  floors,  furniture,  and 
interior  woodwork,  for  example) 
save  the  surface  from  wear.  All 
damage  of  every  kind  must  start 
at  the  surface.  Save  the  Surface 
and  you  save  all. 


In  the  booklet  we  have  prepared  for  you  there 
are  interesting  pictures  of  wood  in  the  decaying 
process,  greatly  magnified,  together  with  many 
other  pictures  and  facts  about  surfaces.  Send. for 
a  copy  to:  Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  Room  632, 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(Illustration)  ©  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 


The  weather  surely  is  thorough 
in  its  work  of  searching  out 
every  joint  and  remote  place  in 
farm  machinery.  Paint  and] 
varnish,  however,  are  equally 
searching  and  prolong  the  life 
of  implements  wonderfully.  13 
your  machinery  protected  ? 


THIS    ADVERTISEMENT 

is  issued  by  the  Save  the  Sur- 
face Committee,  representing 
the  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied 
Interests,  whose  prod  acts, 
taken  as  a  whole,  serve  the 
primary  purposes  of  preserv- 
ing, protecting  and  beautifying 
the  innumerable  products  of 
the  lumber,  metal, cement  and 
manufacturing  industries,  and 
their  divisions. 


SAVE   THE,   SURFACE   AND   YOU    SAVE  ALL"-^W  fcJ\£rntiJL 

[  w  o  o  d  < •  !  ^^r^^LAlTi^T^f^  red"  "me  ta  l  "  |L^-."L  Bric  kM>£ 
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Safe  Bonds 
On  Partial  Payments 

(~)UR  Partial  Payment 
Plan  enables  any  in- 
vestor to  take  advantage  of 
present  low  prices,  which 
make  possible  exceptionally 
good  yields  with  fully  safe- 
guarded principal. 

Ask  for  Circular  D-5. 

ftMByllesbryrGCo. 

Incorporated 


NewYork 
111  Broadway 


Chicao'o 
208S.LaSalleSf. 

Bostor 


Providence  _  Boston 

10>^bossef  St       30  State  Street: 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higher  rate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  Do.   77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


[DECK  PAINT 

^7  t27  nxi 


Dries  hard  overnight 


IT'S  A  GODSEND 
to  find  a  paint  that 
never  becomes  hard 
and  lumpy  in  the  can, 
etirsupeasily,  brushes 
out  smoothly  and 
dries  quickly.  The 
painty  odor  entirely 
disappearsover  night. 
Artistic,  durable,  wash- 
al'K'. economical.  An  ideal 
finish  lor  general  use 
•round  the  borne. 

THE  BILLINGS  CHAPIN  CO. 
Boston  QertUau  NtwYork 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION  BLANK.      Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,759  Ninth.Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  B  MEN 


OP  BRAINS 


1GAR.5 


Free  Book, 

Containing  completed 
story  of  the  origin  f 
and  history  of  that , 
wonderful  instru- 
ment— the 
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SAXOPHONE 


This  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone — singly,   in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band ;  how 
to  transpose  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
and  many    other    things    you    would 
like  to  know. 

Vou  can  learn  to  play  the  scale  in  one  hour's 
practise,  and  soon  be  playing  popular  airs.      You 
can  double  your  income,  your  pleasure,  and   your 
popularity.  Easy  to  pay  by  our  easy  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

Send  for  free  Saxophone  book  and  catalog  of  every- 
thing in  True-Tone  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 


BUESCHER 


Band  Instrument  Co. 

194  Buescher  Block,  Elkart.  Ind. 


LABOR   ENTERS   THE   BANKING   BUSINESS 


-MADE  AT   KE.Y  WE,ST>- 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  K,nont 

Before  disclosing  your  Invention  to  anyone  send  for  blank  form 
"EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEPTION"  to  be  signed  and  witnessed. 
Form  and  information  concerning  patents  free. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE,  208  Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Originators  of  the  form  "Evidence  of  Conception" 


WITH  the  chartering  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Co- 
operative   Bank,   at   Cleveland,    a   labor- 
union  joins  issue  with  capital  in  its  own 
field  and  undertakes  a  task  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  writers,  may  give  labor  a 
better  understanding  of  finance.     This  step, 
says  the  Newark  Evening  News,  "marks  a 
distinct  departure  in  labor  activities,  and, 
if  successful,  it  may  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
larger  participation  by  labor  in  cooperative 
enterprises."      The    Brotherhood    is    rich. 
It  has  moneys  said  to  run  into  the  millions, 
collected  mainly  from  dues,   which  draw 
interest  in  various  depositaries  or  are  in- 
vested in  securities.     "In  fact,  the  profit- 
able handling  of  this  money  may  be  said 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  desire  to  organize 
such  a  bank."    Being  conducted  by  and  in 
the  interest  of.  labor,  the  project  is  so  new 
"that  its  policy  will  be  watched  sharply, 
not  alone  by  financiers,  but  also  by  the 
general    public."     But,    with    nothing    to 
reckon  from, 

Prediction  as  to  the  outcome  of  such  a 
venture,  is,  of  course,  futile.  The  cus- 
todians of  labor's  big  funds  are,  naturally 
enough,  men  thoroughly  conversant  with 
modern  banking,  and  they  know  where  to 
go  for  the  soundest  of  advice.  The  widest 
possible  participation  by  labor  in  banking 
is  nothing  to  be  deplored.  The  more  it 
becomes  familiar  with  the  economic  rules 
that  apply  to  credit  and  the  profitable  use 
of  funds  the  wider  its  outlook  and  the  less 
inclined  it  may  be  to  look,  as  now,  askance 
at  the  efforts  to  work  out  the  problems  of 
"big  money." 

It  will  make  for  a  realization  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  not  suspensible  by 
fiat,  and  thus  may  bring  labor  closer  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  em- 
ployer in  relation  to  labor's  self.  It  would 
be  extremely  hazardous  to  predict  even  that 
labor,  as  a  banker,  has  nothing,  as  the 
outcome  of  this  cooperative  experiment,  to 
teach  old-line  banking  interests. 

A  writer  in  The  Annalist  (New  York) 
wonders  whether  the  injection  of  organ- 
ized-labor interests  into  the  realm  of 
finance  will  revolutionize  finance.  Prob- 
ably not,  he  thinks;  "what  is  a  good  deal 
more  probable  is  that  the  injection  of 
organized  labor  into  finance  will  revolu- 
tionize organized  labor,  for  with  the  advent 
of  a  'labor-union  bank'  the  natural  course 
would  be  for  the  labor-union  directly  con- 
cerned, and  indirectly  for  all  labor  organ- 
izations, to  acquire  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility.  That  is  what  usually  fol- 
lows the  acquisition  of  'interests."  The 
project  may  bring  appeasement  of  some 
of  the  present  troubles,  for,  as  the  writer 
quotes,  "if  you  want  to  defeat  radicalism 
and  Bolshevism  and  all  the  other  'isms' 
which  professedly  are  against  capital  and 
property,  put  a  bond  in  the  hands  of  every 


radical.'"  The  theory  in  the  present  case 
"is  that  labor  will  gain  a  new  perspective, 
and,  through  the  experience  acquired, 
come  into  possession  of  new  ideas  regard- 
ing banks  and  the  things  banks  do.  It  will 
be  a  liberal  education  along  lines  in  which 
there  is  now  mainly  ignorance,  and  the 
education  ought  to  be  highly  beneficial  to 
labor,  to  the  banking  fraternity,  and  to  the 
community  in  general."  Explaining  away 
the  "apprehension  exprest  in  banking 
circles  over  the  word  'cooperative,'"  the 
writer  says: 

A  national  bank  is  not  a  cooperative  in- 
stitution. Under  the  National  Bank  Act 
there  can  be  only  one  kind  of  national  bank, 
and  the  word  "cooperative"  is,  therefore, 
just  a  fancy  addition  to  the  title,  just  as 
many  other  national  banks  have  incorporat- 
ed the  word ' '  mutual "  in  their  titles.  They 
are  not  "mutual"  in  the  sense  that  that 
word  is  applied  to  savings-banks  in  New 
York  State,  for  example.  They  are  national 
banks  and  nothing  else,  and  the  "co- 
operative" labor-bank  is  a  national  bank 
and  susceptible  to  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  surround  all  other  national 
banks.  The  word  "cooperative"  may  be 
dismissed. 

Then  there  was,  and  to  some  extent  still 
is,  the  fear  that  the  so-called  radical 
element  in  the  Brotherhood  would  force 
the  doing  of  unsound  acts.  But  against 
this  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
national  banks  are  subject  to  periodic  ex- 
amination by  the  national-bank  examiners, 
who  report  to  the  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  it  is  the  province  of  that 
official  to  see  to  it  that  unsound  things 
are  not  done,  or,  if  done,  are  checked 
speedily.  That  phase  of  the  situation 
should  not  cause  undue  worry. 

In  the  third  place,  what  bankers  call  a 
"special  clientele,"  or  a  "favored  clientele," 
was  feared.  The  bank,  avowedly  the  in- 
strument of  a  labor-union,  with  a  labor- 
union  title  and  labor-union  officers  running 
it,  might  possibly  be  expected  to  give  too 
much  attention  to  its  own  kind  and  not 
enough  to  others,  with  the  result  that  the 
"diversification  of  interests,"  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  so  vitally  essential 
to  the  successful  operation  of  all  banks, 
would  be  lost,  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  this  particular  institution.  Of  the 
three  causes  for  apprehension  this  third 
appears  to  be  the  most  serious. 

However,  even  in  this  respect  there  is  the 
regulating  law  to  stand  in  the  way  of  too 
much  emphasis  being  put  upon  it.  The 
law  strictly  limits  the  amount  of  money 
which  a  given  bank  may  lend  to  any 
individual  or  corporation.  The  amount 
of  lendability  is  fixt  with  regard  to  the 
bank's  capital  and  surplus.  It  is  auto- 
matic. There  might  be  expedients  adopted 
for  getting  around  the  law,  but  that 
is  doubtful.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  a  labor-bank,  organized  and  char- 
tered under  the  National  Bank  Act  and 
subject  to  all  the  regidations  which  apply 
to  national  banks,  will  follow  the  example 
of  the  rather  unhappy  Non-Partizan  Bank, 
for  instance. 

With  regard  to  the  managing  personnel 
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Ten  Seconds  of  a  Busy  Girl's  Time — 


T3LAKE,  purchasing  agent  for  the  Reliance 
*r*  Nail  Co.,  wants  to  place  a  big  order  for  wire, 
and  he  calls  up  his  friend  Brown,  a  salesman  for 
the  Acme  Steel  Co. 

Brown  is  out,  and  if  the  switchboard  girl  at  his 
office  forgets  to  tell  him  of  Blake's  call,  he  and  his 
firm  may  lose  a  ten-thousand-dollar  order. 

But — if  that  busy  girl  has  a  pad  of  printed 
forms  at  her  elbow,  it  takes  her  only  a  jiffy  to  fill 
one  out.  Brown  gets  his  message,  and  goes  right 
after  the  business. 

Just  a  simple  form — easy  to  use — so  inexpen- 
sive that  the  cost  of  a  thousand  or  two  is  negligible 
— yet  its  use  in  your  office  means  time  saved,  de- 
lays avoided,  business  taken  care  of  methodically. 

Big  business  houses  all  over  the  country  are 
standardizing  their  office  routine  on  printed  forms. 
The  same  firms  are  going  further  in  the  saving  of 


time  and  money  by  standardizing  their  business 
printing  on  one  standard  watermarked  paper. 
Just  say  to  your  printer,"Use  Hammermill  Bond," 
and  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  select  the  proper 
weight,  color,  and  finish  for  any  job  you  give  him. 

Forms  like  the  Telephone  Memorandum,  which 
require  immediate  attention,  should  be  printed  on 
a  bright-colored  paper  to  catch  the  eye. 

This  use  of  colored  forms  is  the  "  Signal  System  " 
of  business.  Write  us,  and  we  will  send  you  our 
free  portfolio,  "The  Signal  System,"  telling  you 
more  about  the  value  of  color  identification,  and 
offering  specimen  forms  which  will  show  you 
Hammermill's  twelve  colors  besides  white. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  the  lowest-priced  standard 
bond  paper  on  the  market,  and  its  dependable, 
uniform  quality  has  made  it  the  most  widely-used 
bond  paper  in  the  world. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa, 
Look  for  this  watermark — it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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Schooner. 
tS8o 


Philadelphia 


Freighter 
1920 


TpOR  more  than  a 
-*■  century  this  bank 
has  been  engaged 
in  spreading  the 
products  of  Phil- 
adelphia and 
Pennsylvania  to 
all  parts  of  the 
world  and  in 
bringing  back 
materials  for  do- 
mestic use. 

THIS  ban k  has  long  associated  itself 
with  merchant,  manufacturer  and 
shipper,  studied  their  specific  re- 
quirements, become  familiar  with 
their  various  problems  and  devel- 
oped its  organization  along  lines 
which  would  protect  their  in- 
terests, expedite  their  banking 
transactions  and  promote  steady 
and  healthy  expansion. 

THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

NATIONAL 

BANK 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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of  the  new  labor-bank  there  may  be  some 
concern.  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  has  a  great  deal  of  money, 
estimated  at  anywhere  from  $18,000,000  to 
$30,000,000,  and  its  individual  members 
have  many  millions  additional.  That  is 
amply  sufficient  to  start  and  operate  any 
bank.  But  it  may  be  argued  that  there 
is  danger  in  allowing  inexperienced  men 
to  run  the  bank.  There  is.  But  does  it 
follow  that  the  leaders  of  the  Brother- 
hood, who,  in  times  past,  have  demon- 
strated quite  a  little  business  ability  and 
sagacity,  will  plunge  into  the  business  of 
operating  their  bank — which  presumably 
is  to  be  the  custodian  of  their  own  funds 
and  those  of  their  organization — without 
first  seeking  expert  advice  and  guidance? 

The  matter  of  organizing  a  labor-bank 
is  not  new,  and  the  injection  of  labor  into 
the  banking  business  "does  not  seem  to 
be  such  a  radical  move  after  all."  The 
leaders  are  men  of  unusual  ability,  "for 
the  personnel  of  these  unions  is  high-class 
and  calls  for  high-class  leadership."  The 
writer  thinks: 

It  is  probable  that  the  other  brother- 
hoods will  follow  the  example  of  the  locomo- 
tive" engineers.  The  other  brotherhoods 
are  rich,  and  their  leaders  are  men  ol 
ability.  Rumors  current  in  financial  and 
labor  circles  have  it  that  other  labor-banks 
will  come  into  being  as  soon  as  this  first 
one  really  gets  started  and  demonstrates  its 
ability  to  function,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  some  of  the  big  established  com- 
mercial banks  and  bankers  will  encourage 
the  movement,  for  banking  connections 
which  might  develop  could  be  made 
mutually  beneficial. 

If  the  labor-unions  have  their  own  banks 
they  will  learn  much  concerning  the  ways 
banks  are  operated.  They  will  find  out 
that  a  bank  can  not  make  unlimited  ad- 
vances at  cheap  rates  at  all  times.  When 
appreciation  of  that  fact  gets  home,  there 
will  be  less  talk  of  the  "profiteering"  of 
banks  when  the  money  market  becomes 
tight  through  the  operation  of  natural 
causes. 

It  has  been  noticeable  that  when  a  labor 
organization  becomes  really  big  and  rich 
such  union  is  less  inclined  to  be  really  rad- 
ical. A  big,  long-established  union  comes 
into  the  possession  of  considerable  sums  of 
money.  It  has  sick  benefits  and  death 
benefits  and  a  lot  of  other  forms  of  insur- 
ance. These  different  classes  of  insurance 
are  based  on  the  collection  of  dues,  which 
in  time  make  big  piles  of  money,  and  in 
due  course  the  piles  of  money  get  into 
investments,  mostly  securities — stocks  and 
bonds. 

There  are  some  very  large  trust  funds 
of  this  kind,  and  in  more  than  one  case  the 
existence  of  such  a  fund  has  done  quite 
a  little  in  preventing  strikes  and  other 
unfriendly  acts  toward  property  and 
capital.  The  explanation  for  this  is  simple 
enough :  If  a  labor-union  has  a  trust  fund 
of  several  millions  of  dollars — and  a  lot  of 
them  have — and  a  strike  by  this  union  is 
apt  to  endanger  the  market  value  of  its 
trust  fund,  the  leaders  of  the  union  are 
very  likely  to  think  twice  or  several  times, 
in  fact,  before  ordering  the  strike.  It  is  one 
thing  to  "pull  a  strike"  against  some  one 
else,  but  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  to 
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Developed  for  speed!  The 

ambitious  son  of  a  cart-horse 

never  wins  in  the  great  race— only 
thoroughbreds  dominate  there.  Through 
many  generations  the  Mimeograph  has 
been  trained  for  speed.  It  might  print 
even  better  than  does  a  fine  engraver's 
press,  but  it  would  not  command  the  place 
it  does  in  the  business  world  of  today  were 
it  not  for  the  remarkable  rapidity  of  its  delivery. 

With  it  the  inspiration  of  this  hour  becomes  the  business- 
building   power  of  the   next.    Five  thousand  splendid 
reproductions    of   a   letter,  or   other  typewritten    sheet 
or  drawing,  is  its  customary  hourly  output — forty  and 
more  thousands  a  day.     A  means  of  saving  those  two 
most  important  things — time  and  money — for  you,  as  for 
thousands    of   others!     Send    for    booklet  "L-7'    today — 
from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York. 
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Today,  his  work  speeds  forward 
and  there  is  contentment  in  his 
face.  For  early  this  morning 
this  very  busy  man  sent  out  for — 

ELdoraDO 

uihe  7itasler  drawing pencil" 


Made  in  17  Leads- 
one  for  every  need 
or  preference 


PENCILWISE  ADVICE 

Select  DIXON'S  ELDORADO 
the  next  time  you  buy 
pencils.  Meantime— write 
for  pencil  book,  "Finding 
Your  Pencil".  It  will  help 
you  choose  exactly  the 
right  lead  for  your  partic- 
ular work. 


JOSEPH  DIXON   CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 
Pencil  Dept.  41-J  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors:  A. R.MacDougall&  Co., Ltd. .Toronto 


Protect  Your  Motor 

PREVENT  wear  by  using  Havoline 
Oil — the  oil  that  heat  won't  break  up. 
It  will  keep  your  motor  running  sweetly 
and  at  the  least  cost.  It  will  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  exchange  value  of  your  car. 
Ask  for  your  grade  of  Havoline  Oil  by 
name,  and  get  it  in  its  sealed  containers. 

INDIAN  REFINING   COMPANY 

Incorporated 

NEW    YORK 

An  independent  company  that  produces 
and  refines  its  own  petroleum 
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engineer  a  strike  which  is  going  to  have  a 
back-kick  against  yourself. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  banks.  In  the  past 
some  very  radical  and  unsound  things  have 
been  suggested  and  championed  by  labor 
against  banks.  Labor  had  no  banks,  and 
if  the  banks  were  hurt  labor  was  not 
especially  interested.  But  if  labor  gets 
some  banks  of  its  own  it  will  be  more 
solicitous  for  their  welfare,  unless  human 
nature  has  undergone  a  great  and  very 
recent  change  of  heart. 

Labor-union  banks  may  draw  funds  from 
established  commercial  banks.  Probably  in 
the  beginning  they  will  do  this,  as  it  would 
be  natural  for  the  individual  members  of  a 
specified  union  to  favor  their  own  bank. 
If  this  movement  takes  the  form  of  en- 
couraging greater  thrift  among  the  organ- 
ized .laborites,  the  community  as  a  whole 
ought  to  profit  considerably. 

Funds  which  go  into  a  labor-bank  must 
be  invested,  just  the  same  as  funds  which 
go  into  any  other  bank,  and  if  the  labor 
bank  has  the  guidance  of  reputable  and 
experienced  bankers,  as  doubtless  they 
will  have,  the  investing  of  a  greater  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  will  help  everybody. 
It  seems  a  narrow  view-point  which  looks 
with  doubt  and  suspicion  and  fear  on  the 
opening  up  of  labor-union  banks.  If  the 
banks  are  chartered  under  the  National 
Bank  Act,  as  this  first  one  has  been,  there 
will  be  law  enough  and  supervision  enough 
to  keep  them  "regular,"  always  provided 
there  is  not  too  much  politics  allowed  to 
creep  in.  Then,  the  ownership  of  a  bank 
by  a  labor-union,  or  by  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  union,  will  tend  to  develop  pride 
of  ownership  and  a  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  financial  institutions.  It  will  sup- 
ply an  education  in  economic  matters  at 
least  for  the  leaders  of  the  union,  who 
ought  to  be  able  to  impart  some  of  this 
to  their  followers.  And  for  the  rank  and 
file  there  is  more  than  an  even  chance 
that  the  establishment  of  such  banks  will 
develop  and  encourage  thrift,  which  is  very 
much  to  be  desired. 

As  for  labor  revolutionizing  finance,  that 
is  remote,  while  finance  revolutionizing 
labor  is  entirely  logical. 

But  "when  the  engineers  have  opened 
their  banking  shop,  will  it  be  'closed,'  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  orthodoxy,  or 
will  it  be  'open'  as  the  enemies  of  labor  are 
said  to  want  things?"  asks  The  Commer- 
cial and  Financial  Chronicle  (New  York). 
Must  the  customers  of  the  new  banks  be  in 
good  and  regular  union  standing,  "with  all 
dues  paid,  and  must  they  produce  the  union 
card?  Is  an  engineer,  or  a  fireman,  or  a 
conductor,  or  a  trainman,  or  a  switchman, 
'  a  man  for  a'  that,'  or  does  unionism  alone 
complete  manhood?"  This  conservative 
organ  of  finance  wonders,  too,  whether 
"when  Mr.  Stone  takes  up  his  r61e  of 
custodian  and  husbandman  of  funds  he  will 
adopt  the  methods  which  organized  labor 
has  not  infrequently  denounced."  What- 
ever his  idea,  however — 

When  Mr.  Stone  attempts  to  pay  interest 
on  deposits  or  to  perform  other  services 
of  ordinary  banks  he  must  lend  in  order  to 
have  an  income.  If  he  lends  by  security- 
investments,  or  if  he  uses  the  other 
modes  of  lending,  he  will  find  that  he  is 
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acting  upon  the  safety  of  property,  and  then 
(possibly  for  the  first  time)  he  will  begin 
to  realize  that  property  must  be  con- 
served or  nobody  is  safe  and  that  he  and  his 
fellows  can  not  scuttle  the  boat  without 
getting  their  own  feet  drawn  down  with  the 
feet  of  all  others.  Will  he  then  be  likely 
to  realize  (and  regret)  the  falsity  and  the 
mischief  in  the  sardonic  epigram  long- 
ago  said  to  have  been  uttered  by  him, 
that  wages  are  always  a  first  lien,  and 
receivers'  cash  is  as  good  as  any? 

It  is  at  least  an  interesting  proposition 
when  men  who  have  obstinately  refused  to 
give  a  thought  to  the  welfare  of  the  business 
which  has  employed  them  attempt  to 
conduct  a  business  themselves.  If  they 
keep  their  bank  a  union  concern  it  can 
hardly  outgrow  the  dimensions  of  a  union 
savings-bank;  if  they  throw  it  open  to 
the  public  they  must  consider,  and  care  for, 
and  serve  the  public,  which  will  be  a  new 
experience.  In  the  one  attempt  or  in  the 
other  they  will  encounter  laws  which  no 
man  made  and  no  man  can  alter,  laws 
which  will  remain  indifferent  and  un- 
shakable before  all  the  kicks  and  protests 
and  threats  that  have  been  found  so 
potent  in  railway  service.  They  can  not 
acquire  some  existing  bank  by  a  variant 
of  the  Plumb  plan;  if  they  get  a  bank 
they  must  build  one.  To  build  one  will 
require  real  cooperation,  a  breadth  of  view 
which  unionism  has  not  yet  attained,  a 
willingness  to  let  others  live,  and  a  regard 
for  property  rights. 

The  result  will  be  worth  watching. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  educational  in  a  manner 
not  expected  by  the  proponents.  It  may 
teach  them  that  in  trying  to  make  a  part 
independent  of  relationship  to  the  whole 
the  railway  unions,  and  all  other  unions 
also,  have  been  wasting  strength  and 
injuring  the  whole  of  which  they  are  an 
inseparable  part.  The  experience  can 
(not  fail  to  be  somewhat  corrective,  and  if 
Jit  prove  painful  also  it  will  be  what  union- 
ism needs  and  keeps  inviting. 


AMERICA'S  FINANCIAL  INTEREST 
IN  POLAND'S  WAR 

BECAUSE  the  Treasury  holds  at  least 
858,000,000   of   Polish   bonds,    taken 
Jby  the  Army  Liquidation  Commission  in 
exchange   for   food,    clothing,    arms,    and 
equipment  sold  to  the  Poles,  the  United 
States  Government  has  a  keen  and  vital 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  Poland's  war 
with  Soviet  Russia,  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
wints  out.    Several  million  dollars'  worth 
>f    army    supplies    accumulated    in    this 
•ountry  at  the  time  of  the  armistice  also 
lave  been  shipped  to  the  Poles  and  their 
i  per  cent,  six-year  bonds  taken  in  pay- 
nent.     In  fact,   says  this  correspondent, 
he  United   States  will   have   more   than 
■100,000,000  of  bonds  issued  by  the  new 
ountries  formed  out  of  imperial  Russia, 
is  collateral  for  the  5  per  cent,  six-year 
old  bonds  of  the  Polish  Republic,  Silesian 
al  and  forest  lands  have  been  given.    So 
is   that  Pilsudski's   stand   against   the 
Jolsheviki    is   being   watched    with   keen 
iterest,  for  it  may  be  that  he  will  come  to 
he  end  of  his  resources,  in  which  case  the 


How  do  you 
know  them? 


Special   ice -proof 

gum  keeps  the 

labels  on. 


The  label  tells.  And  the 
label  sells — when  it's  a 
good  label,  properly  affixed. 


EI 


The  World  Labeler 


— has  helped  popularise  many  well'known  welLliked 
products.  By  smooth,  accurate  labeling,  it  insures  them 
instant  recognition — anywhere. 

The  WORLD  LABELER  works  fast,  is  easy  to  operate 
and  reduces  labeling  costs.  Its  adaptability  to  round  bottles, 
tumblers,  jars,  packages,  etc.,  makes  it  indispensable  to 
beverage  bottlers,  preservers  and  manufacturing  chemists. 


Write  our]Service  Department  for  full  particulars 

ECONOMIC  MACHINERY  CO. 

Worcester         -  Mass. 


^0tf£j4§£i£; 


-i£S«sr^®-- 


Serving  A  Great 
Industrial  Empire 

Here  in  the  heart  of  the  Middle 
West,  a  great  industrial 
empire,  The  Continental  and 
Commercial  Banks  meet  with 
constructive  financial  service  the 
requirements  of  a  diversity  of 
industries  and  enterprises — agri- 
culture, transportation,  lumber- 
ing, mining,  manufacturing  and 
packing — they  serve  wherever 
industry  calls  and  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  their  facilities. 

They  are  a  product  of  the  Middle 
West  —  strong    atid  progressive. 

The  CONTINENTAL  W 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

INVESTED  CAPITAL   OVER.  50  MILLION    DOLLARS 

RESOURCES  OVER    500  MILLION  DOLLARS 


H 
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Do  Your  Teeth 

Glisten  Like  the  Teeth  You  See  ? 


All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


Note  the  pretty  teeth  seen  everywhere 
today.  You  can  see  that  countless  people 
clean  teeth  better  than  before.  They  re- 
move the  film  which  dulls  teeth. 

This  new  method  is  employed  on  millions 
of  teeth  every  day.  Dentists  everywhere 
are  urging  its  adoption.  This  is  to  urge 
you  to  test  it — free — and  see  what  it  means 
to  you. 

Film  Dulls  the  Teeth 

A  viscous  film  forms  on  your  teeth. 
You  can  feel  it  with  your  tongue.  It  clings 
to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 

The  tooth  brush  does  not  end  it.  The 
ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve  it. 
So  millions  find  that  teeth  brushed  daily  are 
still  ruined  by  that  film. 

The  film  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth. 


It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food  sub- 
stance which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  1% 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
Thus  most  tooth  troubles  nowadays  are 
traced  to  film. 

Now  a  Way  to  End  It 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  searching, 
has  found  an  efficient  film  combatant. 
Able  authorities  have  proved  it  by  .years  of 
careful  tests.  Now  great  efforts  are  being 
made  to  bring  it  into  universal  use. 

The  method  is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  And,  to  show  its  powers, 
a  10-Day  Tube  is  being  sent  to  everyone  who 
asks. 


How  Millions  Have  Proved  It 


Millions  have  proved  this  new  way  by  a 
simple  test.  If  you  have  not  done  so,  make 
it.     Film  removal  is  vitally  important. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to 
dissolve  it,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

This  method  long  seemed  barred.  Pepsin 
must  be  activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is 
an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth.  But  science 
has  discovered  a  harmless  activating 
method.     And   now  active   pepsin   can   be 


every    day    applied,    and    forced    wherever 
the  film  goes. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  the  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  dis- 
appears. 

When  you  see  the  results  and  read  the 
reason,  Pepsodent  will  need  no  argument. 
The  cleaner,  whiter,  safer  teeth  are  evi- 
dence enough.  For  your  own  sake,  don't 
wait  longer.     Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


I 


I 


10-Day  Tube   Free   °,     Pg^SadgRj 

E  PEPSODENT  COMPANY.  REG. U.S.    1  ■  n      »»■■■».> 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  765,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  III. 

Mail   10- Day   Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


The  Nezv-Day  Dentifrice 


I      The  scientific  film  combatant,  now  ad- 
■  i —  ■       vised  by  leading  dentists  everywhere  and 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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supplied  by  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


United  States  will  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  deciding  whether  to  ship  him  more 
army  supplies  or,  perhaps,  see  the  new 
Republic  pass  and  the  value  of  its  bonds 
vanish.  The  Army  Division  of  Sales, 
empowered  to  dispose  of  army  supplies 
accumulated  in  this  country,  has  shipped 
four  thousand  six  hundred  freight-cars  to 
Danzig,  and,  in  addition, 

Forty-six  cranes  and  millions  of  pounds 
of  foodstuffs  have  been  shipped  from  the 
United  States  so  far  in  1920  and  sold  to 
the  Polish  Republic  in  exchange  for  bonds. 
The  Army  Division  of  Sales  is  unwilling, 
as  yet,  to  state  the  total  value  of  the  sales 
made'  by  the  division  to  the  new  Republic. 

There  are  two  questions  of  national 
policy  involved  in  these  sales  of  army  sup- 
plies. One  is  the  effect  upon  the  relations, 
such  as  they  are,  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  United  States  in  that  the  United 
States  supplies  the  enemy  of  Soviet 
Russia  with  arms  and  munitions,  and  the 
second  is  the  practical  one  of  the  advis- 
ability of  loading  up  the  United  States 
Treasury  with  bonds  of  a  country  newly 
created  and  at  war  with  a  powerful  enemy 
quite  from  the  date  of  its  birth. 

The  Navy  has  also  been  selling  to  the 
Polish  Republic  and  taking  bonds  in 
payment  therefor,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get 
the  Navj'  Department  officials  to  talk 
on  the  subject. 

Unofficially,  army  officers  say  that  sup- 
plying Poland  with  food  helped  to  pre- 
serve the  existing  character  of  the  social 
order  in  Poland.  Polish  army  officers 
were  the  better  able  to  maintain  full 
enlisted  ranks  when  their  soldiers  knew  thai 
army  service  meant  food.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  food  supplies  by  America  the 
Polish  Army,  in  the  opinion  of  United 
States  Army  officers  in  Washington,  would 
have  gone  Bolshevik. 

Besides  the  block  of  Polish  bonds  the 
Army  Liquidation  Commission  has  made 
some  other  investments  for  the  United 
States  Treasury  which  will  keep  America 
interested  in  the  comparative  well-being 
and  fiscal  good  health  of  the  new  govern- 
ments of  the  little  peoples  of  Europe. 
Blocks  of  Esthonian,  Livonian,  and 
Ukrainian  bonds  have  been  accumulated 
in  exchange  for  army  supplies.  There  is  a 
pronounced  reticence  as  to  this  subject 
in  the  War  Department.  Secretary  Baker 
was  interviewed  on  the  matter.  While  he 
was  cautious  in  his  statements  he  indicated 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  deals  made 
by  the  Liquidation  Commission.  That 
commission  has  been  reduced  to  a  bureau 
in  the  War  Department. 

The  heavy  prewar  investments  which 
the  French  made  in  Russian  imperial 
bonds  have,  since  the  termination  of  the 
world-war,  been  a  factor  in  determining 
the  relations  between  the  Republic  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  French  Republic. 
In  the  future  the  debts  owed  to  the 
United  States  by  countries  carved  out  of 
imperial  Russia  may  be  a  factor  in  de- 
termining peace  or  war  for  America.  While 
no  army  officer  has  or  admits  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  Soviet  resources,  and  there- 
fore satisfactory  conclusions  can  not  be 
formed,  there  are  many  who  expect  that 
General  Pilsudski  will  in  time  come  to 
the  end  of  his  resources,  and,  unless  army 
supplies  are  shipped  from  America  in 
quantity,  the  Polish  Republic  will  pass. 
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(joodjhends  -  through  thick  and  thin 


OURPRISING  what  a 
Ohold  a  good  cigar  gets  on 
a  man's  affections.  Yet  not 
surprising,  either,  when  you 
think  how  Robt.  Burns  con' 
tributes  to  your  comfort  all 
the  year  'round,  day  after  day. 

It's  not  so  difficult  to  un' 
derstand  why  Robt.  Burns 
should  win  mens  confidence. 
The  men  responsible  for  his 
success  knew  what  they  were 
about  when  they  devised  the 
formula  for  making  Robt. 
Burns  cigars. 

Briefly,  here  it   is:   Robt. 


Burns'  full  Havana  filler  gives 
him  fine  flavor.  Special  cur' 
ing  gives  that  Havana  rare 
mildness.  His  neutral 
Sumatra  wrapper  helps  that 
mildness. 

And  best  of  all,  your  Robt. 
Burns,  in  good  times  and  in 
bad,  through  thick  and  thin, 
has  kept  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  observing  strictly 
all  his  articles  of  faith. 

DEPENDABLE  CIGARS 
1 19  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


y&j?A*r 


7V 


(U$ 


ROBT.  BURNS 

Itrvincible 

factual  size^ 

2  for  25c 

(13c  for  1) 

Box  of  50— $5.75 


w 


ROBT.  BURNS 

Longfellow 

(actual  si:e) 

Foil  wrapped 

15c 

Box  of  50— $7.00 


HAVE    YOU    TRIED    ONE     LATELY? 
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I  One  of  a  Fleet  of  Washington  Model  Patriots  Used  by  the  American  Motor  Express  Co., 

Hauling  Merchandise  and  Produce  for  Farmers.     The  Company  Operates 

Eighteen  Routes  Out  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


•  .* 


•      * 


•      • 


•      • 


Motor  Trucks 

An  Opportunity 

There  are  more  than  10,000  inland  communities 

of  under  2500  inhabitants  in  the  10  Middle  Western  States 
that  are  dependent  for  their  freight  service  upon  some 
form  of  vehicle  transportation. 

There  are  more  than  10,000  other  communities, 

located  upon  branch  lines  of  railways,  that  will  be  com- 
pelled to  depend  to  some  extent  for  the  next  few  years 
upon  motor  truck  transportation,  or  suffer  serious  delays 
and  inconvenience,  because  of  the  utter  inability  of  the 
railways  to  take  care  of  their  transportation  requirements. 

This  is  one  of  the  opportunities  that  the  Patriot 
Motors  Go.  has  capitalized,  in  assisting  progressive  men 
to  inaugurate  and  develop  motor  truck  express  lines  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Patriot  is  inherently  a  rough-country  truck, 

and  ideally  takes  care  of  the  unusual  demands  made  upon 
trucks  by  express  service. 

For  men  of  initiative  and  some  capital,  we  believe 
the  field  of  constructive  motor  truck  transportation  offers 
one  of  the  most  interesting  opportunities  of  the  day. 

We  should  be  glad  to  place  our  experience  in  this 
direction  at  the  disposal  of  men  who  are  interested  in 
motor  truck  transportation  possibilities.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively new  and  rapidly  expanding  market  and  it 
should  also  interest  Motor  Truck  Dealers  and  Distributors. 

Patriot  Motors  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Patriot  Motor  Trucks 

1405  P  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Export  Office— 245  West  55th  Street,  New  York 

Revere  Model  Lincoln  Model  Washington  Model 

5000  to  7500  lbs. 
Capacity 


1500  to  2500  lbs. 
Capacity    . 


3000  to  5000  lbs. 
Capacity 
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87,229  UNITED  STATES  STEEL 
SHAREHOLDERS 

IN  1901,  the  first  year  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation's  existence, 
its  common  stock,  notes  a  writer  on  the 
New  York  Evening  Post's  financial  page, 
was  held  in  large  blocks  by  individuals 
who  turned  their  property  into  the  merger. 
Since  then,  we  are  told,  the  number  of  share- 
holders has  increased  nearly  six  times. 
Checks  for  the  corporation's  June  divi- 
dend were  mailed  to  87,229  holders  of 
common  stock,  the  largest  number  on 
record.  The  comparative  figures  are  given 
as  follows  by  The  Evening  Post: 


Fourth 

Third 

Second 

First 

Year 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

1920 

87,229   • 

83,583 

1919. .., 

.    74,318 

73,456 

74,071 

78,018 

1918 

72,779 

65,862 

63,507 

61,044 

1917.... 

51,689 

44,789 

43,842 

42,564 

1916 

37,720 

40,430 

41,156 

41,910 

1915   . 

45,767 

51,169 

55,907 

56,825 

1914   .  . . 

52,785 

50,195 

47,695 

47,221 

1913   . 

46,460 

44,398 

41,324 

38,679 

1912         .. 

34,213 

34,645 

35,106 

36,555 

1911 

35,011 

31,472   . 

29,853 

29,235 

1910   .... 

28,850 

28,910 

24,435 

22,033 

1909 

18,615 

16,861 

17,342 

21,522 

190S 

21,093 

24,804 

27,439 

29,563 

1907 

2S.435 

20,513 

18,539 

15,975 

1906 

14,723 

14,879 

* 

17,525 

1905 

20,075 

* 

* 

24,531 

1901 

33,395 

35,706 

* 

36,980 

1903 

37,237 

34,997 

28,987 

26,830 

1902. 

24,686 

21,821 

19.640 

17,723 

1901. 

15,887 

13,318 

'  No  (inures  available. 


GETTING  RID  OF  OUR  DIAMONDS 

A  ME  RICANS  are  selling  their  diamonds, 
according  to  information  coming  from 
the  Maiden  Lane  jewelry  district  Of  New 
York  City  to  Financial  America.  Theeditor 
is  not  surprized.     As  he  comments: 

Many  have  been  letting  go  of  their 
Liberty  bonds  at  a  discount  of  10  per  cent, 
during  a  period  of  tight  credit.  Diamonds 
are  regarded  by  many  holders  as  quick 
assets  on  which  they  can  realize  whenever 
an  emergency  arises  in  their  business  affairs. 

The  10  per  cent,  discount  on  government 
bonds  looks  small,  however,  beside  the 
sacrifices  made  by  many  of  those  parting 
with  their  jewelry.  Some  of  these  second- 
hand ornaments  are  reported  to  have 
been  offered  at  60  per  cent,  off  their 
recent  price.  Those  who  exchanged  bonds 
for  jewelry  may  repent  in  a  period  of 
slackening  industry. 

One  result  of  this  liquidation  is  to 
reduce  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
infant  diamond-cutting  industry  brought 
here  from  Holland  and  Belgium  in  tin* 
war-period.  The  older  industry  in  Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  has  its 
foundations  in  world-trade.  Our  own 
industry,  unfortunately,  has  been  built  on 
the  American  demand  now  falling. 

The  prosperous  Cuban  planters  and 
South-Americans  are  now  buying  diamonds 
out  of  the  profits  they  made  in  selling 
goods  to  the  United  States;  but  they  are 
buying  in  Europe.  That  does  not  speak 
well  for  the  enterprise  of  our  exporters  and 
diamond-cutters.  We  were  obliged  to 
send  gold  to  South  America  in  large 
amounts  not  many  months  ago  in  settle- 
ment of  a  trade  balance  against  us.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  send  to  these 
Latin  countries  the  goods  that  they  want 
than  to  disturb  our  credit  system  by 
depleting  the  reserves. 
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Chart  of  Recommendations 

/or  AUTOMOBILES 

(Abbreviated  Edition^ 
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FOR  YOUR  CONTINENTAL  MOTOR 

T^r^t?  factors  which  explain 
the  superior  results  obtained  from  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 


IF  you  select  a  car  with  a  Con- 
tinental Motor  you  look  for 
engine  results.  Continental 
Motors  are  the  standard  equipment 
today  in  nearly  200  models  of  pas- 
senger cars  and  motor  trucks. 

The  most  important  single  factor 
in  the  efficient  operation  of  your 
engine  is  Correct  Lubrication. 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company's 
Board  of  Automotive  Engineers 
has  carefully  analyzed  the  lubri- 
cating requirements  of  all  types  of 
Continental  Motors  and  has  de- 
termined the  correct  lubricant  to 
meet  these  lubricating  requirements 
with  scientific  exactness. 

This  correct  lubricant  is  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil  Arctic  for 
all  models  except  the 
"B-2"  and"T"  motors 
that  are  used  in  certain 
models    of  trucks,    for 


&S&&IS 


which   the  correct  oil  isifeLg^'Z"**'!*    %>**<^$>~ 
Gargoyle    Mobiloil   "\rXXt^*^J&/m*§j& 

I— I    III 


SOME  features  of  design  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Continental  Motors 
operate,  influencing  the  choice  of  a  lubri- 
cant, are: 

I — Moderately  high  piston  speeds. 

7. — Close-fitting  pistons  and  well-tinished  cylinder 
walls,  made  possible  by  expert  workmanship 
and- exact  production  methods. 

3 — Well-jacketed,  vertical  cylinders,  preventing 
excessive  cylinder  wall  temperatures. 

Taking  these  points  into  consideration, 
together  with  other  important  features  of 
design  and  construction,  an  oil  of  the  char- 
acter and  body  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Arctic  is  best  adapted  to  provide  perfect 
cylinder  lubrication,  properly  seal  the  piston 
rings  against  gas  and  fuel  leakage,  and 
minimize  carbon  formation. 

In  addition  to  meeting  these  conditions, 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  is  of  the  proper 

fluidity    to    be    distributed    through     the 

lubricating  systems  in  Continental  Motors, 

providing"adequate  lubrication 

for  every  bearing  surface. 

With  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Arctic  in  your  Continental 
Motor  you  will  secure  full 
power  and  the  minimum  cost 
per  mile  for  gasoline,  oil  and 
repairs. 


Mobiloils 


New  York 
Boston 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

Domestic  Branches: 

Philadelphia        Pittsburgh        Indianapolis 
Chicago  Detroit  Minneapolis 


Des  Moines 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

How  to  Read  the  Chart 

THE  Correct  Grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for 
engine  lubrication  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 
A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B'* 
E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E'1 
Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
These  recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both 
passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

Where  different  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are 
'recommended  for  summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter 
recommendation  should  be  followed  during  the  entire 
period  when  freezing  temperatures  may  be  experienced. 
This  Chart  is  compiled  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany's Board  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and  constitutes 
a  scientific  guide  to  Correct  Automobile  Lubrication. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  in  this  partial  chart,  consult 
the  Chart  of  Recommendations  at  your  dealer's,  or 
send  for  booklet,  "Correct  Lubrication,"  which  lists 
the  Correct  Grades  for  <r//cars. 


NAMES  OF 

AUTOMOBILES  AND 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Allen 

Atlas •  ■  ■  -   - 

Bessemer  ....  -■•- 

Biddle..  ..... 

Buick...     . 

Cadillac  . 
Chalmers  (6-48) 
-   "        (640) 

All  Other  Models  , 

Chandler  Six , 

Chevrolet  (8  cylinder! 

(FA)..    .. 

(FB  &  1  ton) 

All  Other  Models     . 

Cleveland   .  

Cunningham 

Diiie  Flyer 

Dodge  Brothers 

Essex 

Federal  (Model  S-X> 

"       (Special) 

All  Other  Models        . 
Ford 

Franklin 

G.  M.  C.  Truck*  .  . 

Giant  (6  cylinder) 

"     (Com)  (Model  12)       .. 

*'     f    "    \  All  Other  Models 
Haynes  16  cylinder). 

'*       (12  cylinder) 

Holme* 

Hudson  Super  S,x 

"        All  Other  Models 
Hupmobilr . 

Jones  .... 

Jordan 

Xing  (8  cylinder" 
Kissel  Kar  (Model  48) 

"        "     (12  cylinder) 

"       *'    All  Othet  Models  . 
Liberty 
Locomobile ... 

Luverne  

Maccar  (5ji  ion).  .     . 

"       All  Other  Models 

Marmon  

Maxwell ■  ■■ 

Mercer  

Mitchell  (6  cylinder) 

(8  ryl.nder) 

v-Kmgnt  

(Model  M  7.) 

"      (    "      Mil 

"       All  Oiher  Model*   .. 

Naih  (Quad  i  

"      .Model671> 

"      All  Other  Model*    , ,        . 

National  (6  cylinder) 

(12  cylinder!     

Nelson.  .. 

Noble .... 

Oakland  (8  cylinder) ., 

"      All  Other  Models 
Old  Hickory  ... 
Oldsmobile  (4  cylinder) 
"         (6  cylinder) . 
"  (8  cylinder) 

Oihkosh 

Overland 

Packard 

Paige  (6  cylinder)    


Molin 


Pan  (Model  A) . .  . 

"    (Model  2S0).    . 
Peerless  (8  cylinder) ...     . 
"       All  Other  Models. 

Pierce  Arrow 

"      (Com.)  (S  ton) 

*'      (    "    )  All  Other  Models 

Premier  

KU  VXnight 

Reo 

Riker 

Rock  Falls   

Sanfotd ■• 

Saxon . .        ... 
Scripps-booth  (4  cylinder)  .    . 
,r  "      (6  k  8  cylinder) 

Stearns- Knight. .... 

Studebakcr 

Stutx .... ... 

Templar 

United  (.Grand  Rapid*,)  (l'/itoh) 
1    '        "     OK  Ion) 

(4  ton) 

(S  ton) 

"  "  "        (6  ton) 

"  AHOther  Model* 
Velie  (Model  H)       .... 

"     (6  cylinder) 

"     (Com.)  (W  ton) 

"        All  Other  Modeh 
Vim  (Models  22,  23  and  24). 

"     (Model   2S) 

"    All  Other  Models 

We*tcott. ..  *■ . 

White  (16  valve) 

"      (3  ton) 

"      All  Other  Model* 

Willys-Knight 

Willys  Six 

Wither  Six 

(Com.) 

Winiher-MarwindKtoo)... 
"All  Other  Modeli 
Winton 


An 
A 
.rc.lAre. 


A 

Arc.lArc 


A\   A 

"  A  [Arc 

E  I   E 
A   Arc. 

Arc  'Arc . 
A  |  A 
nc  lArr 
A  I  A. 
A  Arc 
A  A 
A  A 
E     E 


Arc 


A 

.  _  [Are 
A  Arc 
Arc  Arc 


W 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high' Qr ado 

lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 


NEW  YORK,  U.  S A  K 
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Your  Future 
Happiness  and  Hers 

are  clearly  reflected  in  the  mys- 
tic crystal.  After  you  have  re- 
placed the  old  crank  by  the 
MOTROLA,  the  enjoyment  of 
your  records  will  not  be  marred 
by  your  phonograph,  inoppor- 
tunely,  "running  down." 

The  MOTROLA  fits  any  pho- 
nograph, does  not  mar  the 
finest  cabinet,  and  is  positive  in 
its  operation. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate 

the  MOTROLA,  or  write  for  the 

nearest  dealer's  name. 

JONES-MOTROLA,  Inc. 

29  W.  35th  St.,  New  York 
57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
315  S.  B'way,  Los  Angeles 


Clear  Baby's  Skin 

With  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Talcum 

Soap,Ointriient,Talcum,25c.every where.  Forsamplea 

address:  Caticnr*  Laboratories, Dept,  7,  Maiden, MaEii. 


Brings  This    Latest    Model 
L.  C.  Smith  or  a  Remington 

TYPEWRITER 

Thoroughly  rebuilt  in  our  fac- 
tory by  the  famous  "YoungProcess." 
Fully  guaranteed.  Easy  terms.  No 
interest.  FREE  TRIAL.  We  handle 
all  standard  makes.  Write  for  details. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.    7, Chicago 

CUSTOMS  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Who  among  us  would  say  to-day,  "I  never  use 
a  Dentifrice,  I  never  have  to?" 

Yet  Fifty  years  ago,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  not 
one  person  in  1,000  used  a  Dentifrice — or  even  a 
tooth  brush. 

So  to-day,  after  more  than  30  years  of  persistent 
publicity  of  Allen's  Foot=Ease,  the  Antiseptic 
Powder  for  the  Feet,  not  many  well-turned-out 
people  care  to  confess,  "You  know  I  never  have 
to  use  a  Powder  for  the  Feet!" 

More  than  One  Million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  Powder  for  the  Feet  were  used  by  our 
Army  and  Navy  during  the  war. 

The  reason  is  this:  Incasing  and  confining 
the  feet  in  Leather  or  Canvas  Shoes  is  bound 
to  create  friction,  more  or  less.  Allen's 
Foot=Ease  removes  the  friction  from  the  shoes 
and  freshens  the  foot.  It  is  this  friction 
which  causes  smarting,  callouses,  corns  and 
bunions.  You  know  what  friction  does  to  your 
motor-car  axle.  Why  not  remove  it  from  your 
foot-wear  by  Shaking  into  your  Shoes  to-day, 
Allen's  Foot=Ease,  the  cleanly,  wholesome, 
healing,  Antiseptic  powder?  Get  the  habit,  as 
millions  now  have  it,  who  inhabit  our,  as  yet, 
imperfect  world. 


L 


CURRENT     ♦      EVENTS 


AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

July  7. — A  Berlin  dispatch  says  the  whole 
Polish  front  from  Pripet  to  the  Kar- 
pathians  has  collapsed.  The  Bolshe- 
viki  are  said  to  have  launched  an  at- 
tack along  a  front  of  approximately 
720  miles. 

July  8. — President  Pilsudski  of  Poland,  in 
a  manifesto  issued  by  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  calls  on  the  Polish 
nation  for  volunteers  to  stem  the  tide 
of  Bolshevism  sweeping  back  the 
Polish  armies.  Among  those  who  have 
responded  to  this  appeal  are  hundreds 
of  women  and  girls,  it  is  said. 

July  9. — According  to  an  official  state- 
ment from  Warsaw,  Russian  Bolshevik 
forces  have  broken  through  the  Polish 
lines  south  of  the  Dvina  River  in  a 
drive  designed  to  overrun  Lithuania 
and  form  a  contact  with  East  Prussia. 
The  Letts  are  said  to  have  gone  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Poles  around  Dvinsk. 

Prince  Casimir  Lubomirski,  Polish  Minis- 
ter to  the  United  States,  in  an  inter- 
view, denies  the  recent  statement  of 
Marshal  Foch  that  the  Polish  campaign 
against  the  Bolsheviki  started  out  to 
be  an  "expedition  of  conquest." 
Poland  is  protecting  Europe  from  the 
anarchy  of  the.  East,  says  the  Minister. 

A  cablegram  from  Kovno  says  Lithuania 
has  been  recognized  by  Poland. 

The  British  Government's  representative 
at  Spa  receives  an  official  note  from 
Soviet  Russia  accepting  all  British 
proposals  recently  made  to  Gregory 
Krassin.  Among  these .  are  demands 
that  the  Soviets  release  all  prisoners, 
withdraw  from  Persia,  and  recognize 
the  commercial  rights  of.  British  in- 
dividuals in  Russia. 

Dispatches  from  Teheran,  Persia,  report 
new  landings. of  Bolshevik  troops  at 
several  Persian  ports  on  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

July  10. — Polish  forces  are  withdrawing 
from  Brest-Litovsk,  Vilna,  and  Pinsk 
as  the  result  of  the  great  Bolshevik 
offensive,  according  to  advices  reach- 
ing Paris. 

July  11. — The  Allied  leaders  in  con- 
ference at  Spa  send  word  to  the  Moscow 
Government  demanding  an  immediate 
armistice  between  the  Bolshevik  and 
Polish  armies.  It  is  said  that  the 
Allies  announced  in  the  message  their 
decision  to  give  the  Poles  their  military 
support  unless  the  Bolsheviki  agree  to 
an  armistice. 

The  present  situation  of  the  armies  of 
Poland  is  causing  nearly  as  much 
comment  in  the  French  press  as  the 
Spa  conference.  The  morning  news- 
papers have  resumed  their  war-time 
appearance,  with  the  military  experts 
studying  the  situation  at  length. 

An  embargo  is  placed  on  all  United 
States  goods  by  Soviet  Russia  until 
such  time  as  the  United  States  re- 
moves restrictions  against  exportations 
to  that  country. 

July  12.— Reports  from  the  Polish-Bol- 
shevik battle-front  continue  to  show 
that  the  Soviet  forces  are  advancing 
along  the  whole  line,  and  that  General 
Pilsudski's  troops  are  no  longer  offering 
any  resistance. 

July  13. — It  is  rumored  in  London  that 
Premier  Lloyd  George  has  received  a 
message  from  the  Bolshevik  Com- 
missioner of  Foreign  Affairs  yielding 
to  the  Allied  demand  for  an  immediate 
armistice  on  the  Russian-Polish  front. 


The  loss  of  Minsk  by  the  Poles  is  an- 
nounced from  Polish  headquarters. 
The  Bolsheviki  occupied  the  city  after 
a  desperate  all-night  battle. 

FOREIGN 

July  7. — The  Government  suffers  a  defeat 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords  when  a 
resolution  strongly  urging  retrenchment 
in  national  expenditure  is  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  95  to  23. 

The  Allied  Premiers  in  conference  at 
Spa  decide  that  instead  of  the  fifteen 
months  in  which  to  disarm  asked  by 
the  German  delegates  only  three  months 
will  be  allowed. 

It  is  reported  from  Eagle  Pass,  Texas, 
that  rumors  are  current  there  to  the 
effect  that  a  new  revolution  has  broken 
out  in  Mexico  under  the  leadership  of 
Adolfo  Gonzales.  The  outbreak  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
Monclova  and  Torreon. 

July  8. — The  Allied  Premiers  in  con- 
ference at  Spa  deliver  the  Germans  an 
ultimatum  demanding  that  they  state 
within  twenty-four  hours  whether  they 
will  accept  a  disarmament  plan  in- 
volving reduction  of  the  German  Army 
to  150,000  by  October  1  and  complete 
demobilization  to  100,000  by  January  1. 
With  the  ultimatum  notice  was  served 
that  in  case  its  terms  are  not  accepted 
the  Allied  armies  will  occupy  the  Ruhr 
Valley  and  other  German  territory. 

July  9. — Advices  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  say  that  the  State 
of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  is  in  open  rebel- 
lion, and  that  General  Murguia,  re- 
cently defeated  for  Governor  in  the 
State  of  Michoacan,  had  raised  the  flag 
of  revolt  there. 

The  German  representatives  in  con- 
ference with  the  Allies  at  Spa  yield  to 
the  idtimatum  demanding  an  im- 
mediate disarmament  under  penalty  of 
a  new  invasion  by  Allied  troops.  Under  - 
the  plan  accepted  the  German  Armv 
will  be  reduced  to  150,000  by  October  1 
and  to  100,000  by  January  1. 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
meet  in  private  session  in  St.  James's 
Palace,  London,  to  discuss  with  Swedish 
Premier  Branting  and  Finnish  Minister 
Enckell  the  claims  of  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land with  reference  to  the  Aland  Islands. 

King  Christian  of  Denmark  signs  the 
Treaty  effecting  the  reunion  of  Schle^. 
wig  with  Denmark,  and  the  event  is 
made  the  occasion  of  a  holiday  through- 
out the  country. 

July  10. — The  first  meeting  of  the  as- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be 
held  on  November  15,  under  the  call 
which  is  soon  to  be  issued  by  President 
Wilson.  The  place  for  the  session  has 
not  yet  been  selected. 

The  cabmen  of  Rome  go  out  on  another 
strike,  not  for  higher  wages,  but  to 
enforce  a  demand  that  the  Govern- 
ment increase  its  allowance  of  oats 
for  their  horses. 

Francisco  Villa  writes  President  De  la 
Huerta  a  personal  letter  offering  peace 
provided  he  is  given  a  large  tract  of 
land  where  he  desires  to  maintain  an 
escort  of  500  men  which  he  says  he  will 
employ  as  a  sort  of  rural  police  to  make 
the  State  of  Chihuahua  the  most 
secure  in  the  Republic. 

Admiral  John  Arbuthnot  Fisher,  former 

.  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty, 

dies  in  London  in  his  eightieth  year. 
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Elliptical  Angle  Reflector 


A  specially  designed  Benjamin 
Reflector  for  illuminating  any 
given  area  from  the  side,  where 
overhead  lighting  is  impracticable 


The  following  are  divisions  of 
Benjamin  products  on  which  we 
will  be  glad  to  send  information: 

Industrial  Lighting  Division 
Electrical    Division    (including 
Benjamin  Two-Way  Plug) 

Pressed  Steel  Products  Division 
Enameled  Products  Division 
arrett  Panel  Board  Divisi 


WouldYou 

BtindfoldTfourWforkmen? 


Of  course  not.  Yet  are  you  sure  that  right  now  your 
employes  are  not  working  at  times  with  what  practi- 
cally amounts  to  a  partial  blindfold  through  incorrect 
lighting? 

Over  125,000  avoidable  accidents  occur  every  year  in  American 
factories  due  to  incorrect  lighting.  Tests  show  that  Benjamin 
Industrial  Lighting  installations  mean  a  reduction  of  25%  in 
accidents,  an  increase  of  12%  in  production  and  25%  less  spoilage. 

Many  of  America's  foremost  factories  have  proved  that  for  them 
Benjamin  Industrial  Illumination  has  made  working  conditions 
safer  and  more  pleasant,  raised  morale,  decreased  labor  turn- 
over.    Result:  fewer  accidents;  greater  production;  less  waste. 

Consult  your  own  engineer,  contractor  or  architect.  Without 
obligation,  our  Illuminating  Engineering  Department  will  work 
with  them  in  planning  an  economical  and  efficient  illumination 
installation  for  your  particular  plant. 

For  how  to  proceed,  address  Advertising  Department 
806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Factories:  Chicago  and  Desplains,  111. 

Sales  and  Distribution  Offices: 

247  W.  17th  St.,  New  York       806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago       S90  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

The  Benjamin  Electric,  Limited,  London,  England^ 

WHV  lHHB  MM 

Makers  of  Things  More  useful 


Benjamin-Starrelt  Panels  are  distributing  centers  for  electric  wiring  which  mark  the 
new  safety  era  in  panel  board  construction.  They  are  approved  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Best  in  material,  lightest  in  weight,  smallest  in  size;  they  need  little  labor  in  in  tied 
lation. 

Order  Benjamin-Starrelt  Panel  Boards  in  connection   with   all  correct    industri,  '. 
lighting  installations  for  long  satisfactory  service,  safely  and  fine  appearance. 
Immediate  shipments  mike  possible  immediate  installations. 
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The  Nation's  Need 

WE,  as  a  nation,  today  face  the  urgent 
need  for  more  rapid  and  efficient 
distribution  of  our  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial wares.  If  we  are  to  avert  the  danger 
of  a  serious  transportation  breakdown,  every 
source  of  relief  for  our  rail  facilities  must 
be  actively  employed. 

In  this  crisis,  the  motor  truck  has  already 
proven  vitally  essential.  Curtailment  of  truck 
production  or  sales  would  lead  inevitably  to 
economic  conditions   fraught   with    danger. 

Business  men  should  see,  therefore,  that 
statesmen  and  financiers  the  country  over 
support  the  Good  Roads  and  Motor  Truck 
movements,  that  we  may 

Keep  the  Traffic  Moving 

DIAMOND  T  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

Builders  of  "The  Nations'  Freight  Car" 
4505  West  26th  Street  jg&  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


July  11. — The  former  Empress  Eugenie 
"of  France,  widow  of  Napoleon  III., 
dies  in  Madrid  at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 

Greek  and  Italian  troops  clash  at  Nazilli, 
in  the  region  where  the  Greeks  are 
fighting  the  Turkish  Nationalists.  The 
clash  occurred  over  the  claim  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  right  to  enter  the  Italian 
zone  while  pursuing  the  Turks  said  to 
be  organizing  their  attacks  there  against 
the  Greeks. 

The  municipal  buildings  of  Ulster,  for 
the  first  time  in  recent  history,  are 
occupied  by  troops,  and  soldiers  guard 
various  roads  into  the  city  to  prevent 
possible  outbreaks  on  Ulster's  holiday, 
July  12,  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne. 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  votes 
"dry"  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one, 
says  a  report  from  St.  John. 

July  12. — Great  Britain  and  Japan  notify 
the  League  of  Nations  that  they  have 
prolonged  their  treaty  alliance  for  a 
year,  says  a  report  from  London. 

The  Allies  serve  an  ultimatum  on  the 
German  delegation  to  the  conference 
at  Spa  that  the  latter  must  agree  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  to  furnish  the 
Allies  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  monthly. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  by  a 
vote  of  289  to  117  reject  a  proposal  to 
reduce  the  excess-profits  duty  to  forty 
per  cent. 

Legislation  making  all  Mexico  dry  is 
being  prepared  for  presentation  to  the 
next  Congress  by  President  De  la 
Huerta.  The  President  has  decided  on 
this  step,  it  is  said,  as  a  means  of  re- 
generation of  the  Indian  and  half- 
breed  races. 

July  13. — The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance, 
which  is  to  continue  in  effect  at  least 
another  year,  is  to  be  revised  to  provide 
a  safeguard  for  Canada  and  Australia 
against  the  immigration  of  the  Japanese, 
says  a  London  report.  It  is  said  the 
British  will  probably  seek  an  alliance 
with  the  United  States  covering  the 
Pacific  problems. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  in  London, 
by  a  card  vote  of  2,760,000  against 
1,636,000,  adopts  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  Government  to  withdraw  troops 
from  Ireland  and  institute  an  Irish 
Parliament. 

Rear-Admiral  Philip  Andrews,  comman- 
der of  the  American  war-ships  in  the 
Adriatic,  takes  command  of  the  situa- 
tion at  Spalato,  Dalmatia,  where  Jugo- 
slavs and  Italians  clashed  recently 
during  a  Jugo-Slav  nationalist  demon- 
stration.    Order  has  been  restored. 

An  unidentified  man  breaks  into  Field- 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg's  house  in 
Berlin  and  fires  at  the  Marshal.  The 
bullet  missed  and  the  man  escaped.   • 

The  sessions  of  the  conference  between 
the  Allies  and  the  Germans  at  Spa 
cease  when  the  Germans  refuse  the 
demand  for  delivery  of  2,000,000  tons 
of  coal  monthly.  Military  operations 
as  a  result  of  the  break  are  declared 
inevitable,  and  the  French  Army  will 
be  on  the  alert  for  a  campaign  in  the 
Ruhr  region  on  a  serious  scale. 

Buenos  Aires  experiences  its  second  snow- 
fall in  thirty  years. 

The  British  Lord  Chancellor  announces 
that  after  July  15  women  may  serve 
on  juries  under  the  same  conditions  as 
men,  in  harmony  with  a  recent  act  of 
Parliament. 

iTesident  Gutierrez  Guerra  of  Bolivia  is 

I  overthrown  by  revolutionists  headed  by 

,  Bautista  Savedra,   former  Minister  of 

Public  Instruction.     The  President  and 

his    Cabinet    have    been    imprisoned. 


Newspapers  in  Lima  say  the  revolution 
is  a  defeat  of  the  pro-Chilean  poliey 
pursued  by  the  Bolivian  Government. 

By  a  vote  of  283  to  155,  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Japanese  Parliament  rejects 
universal  suffrage. 

THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN 

July  10. — The  Committee  of  Forty-eight, 
assisted  by  fraternal  delegates  from  a 
dozen  or  more  liberal  or  radical  or- 
ganizations, meet  in  convention  at 
Chicago  to  form  a  third  national 
political  party. 
Senator  Harding,  Republican  Presiden- 
tial nominee,  announces  that  if  elected 
he  will  invite  Calvin  Coolidge,  the  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate,  to  participate 
in  all  cabinet  conferences. 

President  Wilson  is  understood  to  have 
informally  agreed  to  a  League  of 
Nations  program  planned  by  Governor 
Cox,  Democratic  nominee  for  President, 
containing,  among  other  things,  two 
reservations,  one  of  which  gives  Con- 
gress sole  authority  to  say  when  this 
country  shall  go  to  war,  and  the  other 
providing  that  virtually  the  only  work 
of  the  League  shall  be  to  prevent  war. 

The  complete  unofficial  returns  of  the 
North  Dakota  primary  election  give 
Lynn  J.  Frazier,  the  Non-Partizan 
candidate  for  Governor,  59,446,  as 
against  54,172  for  William  Langer,  the 
Independent  candidate. 

July  11.— After  several  hours'  discussion 
the  Committee  of  Forty-eight,  at  its 
convention  at  Chicago,  adopts  three 
resolutions  recommending  the  com- 
bination of  the  Committee  of  Forty- 
eight  and  the  Labor  party  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  common  platform  and 
common  Presidential  ticket. 

July  13. — A  third  political  party  is  launched 
in  Chicago  by  a  coalition  of  the  La- 
bor party,  the  Committee  of  Forty- 
eight,  the  American  party  of  Texas, 
the  Single-Tax  party,  the  Non-Partizan 
League,  the  World-War  Veterans,  the 
Private  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  League, 
the  American  Constitutional  party,  and 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  A 
platform  is  tentatively  agreed  upon, 
including'  among  its  planks  amnesty 
for  all  persons  imprisoned  because  of 
industrial  activity  or  religious  belief; 
recognition  of  the  right  of  all  workers  to 
strike;  universal  suffrage;  refusal  to  go 
to  war  with  Mexico  "for  the  benefit  of 
Wall  Street";  and  the  abandonment  of 
this  nation's  "imperialistic  program" 
and  withdrawal  from  the  Philippines 
and  other  islands. 

DOMESTIC 

July  7. — The  State  Department  abolishes 
the  restrictions  which  for  nearly  three 
years  have  prevented  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia. 
Licenses  for  shipments  of  all  materials 
except  what  may  be  utilized  for  war- 
purposes  will  be  issued  by  the  War 
Trade  Board. 

Indictments  charging  profiteering  in  food 
are  reported  by  a  Federal  grand  jury 
in  Boston  against  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour 
&Co.,  Hollis  &  Co., and  the  Independent 
Sugar  Company  of  Boston.  The  in- 
dictments are  the  first  to  be  returned 
in  New  England  by  a  Federal  grand 
jury  for  alleged  food-profiteering. 

Governor  Bickett,  of  North  Carolina, 
issues  a  call  for  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  August  10,  to  consider  rati- 
fication of  the  Suffrage  Amendment. 

Charles  S.  Fairchild,  of  New  York, 
president  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tional League  and  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Cleveland,  begins  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  prevent  in- 
corporation   of    the    Federal    Suffrage 


LET  US 
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You  Can  Make 
$500  to  $1000 

a  Month  Milling 

in  your  community  on  this  New  Wonder- 
ful Mill —  no  previous  milling  experience 
necessary. 

Be  a  Miller 

and  have  a  dignified,  permanent  busi- 
ness that  will  earn  you  steady  profits  the 
entire  year. 

Grind  your  home-grown  wheat,  supply 
your  community  with  flour  aftd  feed.  You 
save  the  freight  on  the  wheat  going  out, 
and  the  flour  and  feed  coming  in. 

Besides  earning  the  regular  milling 
profits  you  get  the  extra  profit  of  making 
"A  BETTER  BARREL  OF  FLOUR 
CHEAPER"  on  the  famous  "MIDGET 
MARVEL,-"  The  new  process,  self-con- 
tained, one-man,  roller  flour  mill  that  is 
revolutionizing  the  milling  industry.  It 
requires  less  than  half  the  powerand  labor 
of  the  usual  roller  mill  and  makes  a 
creamy  white,  better  flavored  flour  that 
retains  the  health  building  vitamines  and 
the  natural  sweet  flavor  of  the  wheat. 

Our  customers  are  given  the  privilege  of 
using  our   Nationally  advertised  Brand. 


ti 


FLa\&"  H/oifr 

•■Famous  for  its  Flavor" 


We  furnish  the  sacks  with  your  name 
printed  on  them.  OUR  SERVICE  DE- 
PARTMENT examines  samples  of  your 
flour  every  thirty  days  and  keeps  your 
products  up  to  our  high  "Flavo"  stand- 
ard. We  start  you  in  business  with  our 
"Confidential  Selling  Plans"  and  teach 
you  the  business  of  milling  and  selling 
flour.  You  can  start  in  this  most  delight- 
fully profitable  busi- 
ness, with  our  IS 
barrels  per  day  mill 
with  as  little  as  J3.5U0 
capital.  Other  sizes  up 
to  100  barrels. 

Over  2000  communi- 
ties already  have  Mid- 
get Marvel  Mills.  Start 
now  milling  "Flavo" 
Flour  in  yourown com- 
munity before  some 
one  else  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  wonderful 
opportunity. 

Write  today  for  our  Fr:e  Book,  "The  Sury  of  a 
Wonderful  Flour  Milt. " 

The  Anglo-American  Mill  Co. 
875-881  Trust  Bldg.,    Owensboro,  Ky. 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.     Useful 
for  HAY  FEVER,  Asthma,  Dust  Sufferers. 

£7  postpaid. 
NASAL  FILTER  CO..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FACTORY -TO- RIDER 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Buy  direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on  a 
bicycle.   RANGER  BICYCLES  now 
come  in    44  styled,   colors  and    sizes. 
Greatly  improved;  prices  reduced.  WE 
DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  approval  and 
7  days  trial,  actual  riding-  test. 
EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,  at  a 
small  advance  over  our  Special  Fac- 
tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 
TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and 
supplies  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  sun- 
dries until  you  get  our  big  free 
Ranger   catalog,   low  prices  and 
B  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  every 

LilhteS     \%/UC  AH  CYCLE  COMPANY 
Motorbike  V-o^   iliCMUDcpt.  >*  17- Chicago 
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'Your  Coal  Window- 
Liability    or  Asset   9 


THE  coal-bin  window  injour 
house — is  it  a  noticeable  blem- 
ish or  a  permanent  asset? 

An  ordinary  frame  and  sash  window, 

like  the  upper  reproduction  of  an  un- 

retouched  photograph,  is  a  liability. 

The  damaged  walls  and  foundation 

lessen  the  value  of  your  property. 

Each  delivery  of  coal  increases  the 

depreciation.     Necessary  repairs  are 

costly — and  they  never  end. 

The  Majestic  Coal  Chute  protects  property 
— increases  its  value.      It  is  a   real   asset. 


Buyers,  tenants,  home  owners  realize  this. 
That  is  why  so  many  new  houses,  as  well  as 
old  on  'S,  are  being  Majestic-equipped. 

Take  advantage  of  this  protection.  If  you 
are  building,  specify  a  Majestic  Coal  Chute. 
Have  one  installed  in  your  present  home. 

There  is  a  style  and  size  for  every  building. 
Write  for  our  catalog  which  shows  also 
Majestic  Underground  and  built-in  Garbage 
Receivers  and  the  Majestic  Milk  and 
Package  Receiver. 

THE    MAJESTIC   CO. 

1401  Erie  St.      Huntington,  Ind. 


/~i       J  i^I       -      /  Protects  Against  Damage  3.  lessens  Depreciation 
{jOSLL  X^nUKz  Enhances  Property  Value  4.  Savos  Money- 


Free  Trial  Offer 

To  show  the  merits  of 
Canthrox  and  to  prove 
that  it  is  in  all  ways  a 
most  satisfactory  hair 
wash ,  we  send  one  perfect 
shampoo  free  to  any  ad- 
dress upon  receipt  of  two 
cents  for  postage. 


AT  THE  seashore  or  at  home,  whether  the  water  is  hard  or 
O'l  soft,  girls  who  are  careful  about  their  hair  agree  that  the 
most  easily  used  and  effective  hair  cleanser  is — 

CANTHROX 

SHAMPOO 

Proper  care  makes  and  keeps  the  hair  attractive,  develops  the  life,  luster  and 
natural  wave  and  gives  a  clean,  luxuriant  appearance.  Canthrox  has  been 
for  years  the  favorite  of  those  who  want  to  bring  out  all  the  beauty  of  their 
hair.because  it  so  rapidly  softens  and  entirely  removes  every  particle  ofdandruff, 
excess  oil  and  dirt,  at  the  same  time  giving  such  a  massive  fluffiness  to  the  hair 
that  it  appears  much  heavier  than  it  really  is,  while  each  strand  has  silky  bright 
softness  and  the  scalp  is  left  pliant  and  comfortable. 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES.  ftg££^S&aS&  cwe$ 

costs  less.     A   few  minutes  only  are  required   for  its  use.    You   simply   moisten  the  bead  with 
Canthrox   and  rinse  it  thoroughly,  after  which  the  hair  dries  quickly. 


H.  S.  PETERSON  <&  CO..   Dept.   145,   214  W.  Kinzie  St.,   Chicago.  111. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Amendment  in  the  Constitution.  The 
action  is  predicated  on  the  belief  that 
efforts  now  being  made  to  obtain  the 
final  State's  approval  of  this  amend- 
ment will  succeed. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States 
in  1919  numbered  3,374,  and  affected 
more  than  4,000,000  workers,  accord- 
ing to  a  review  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Approximately  half 
of  the  strikes  occurred  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois. 

July  9. — Many  mills  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company  throughout  New  En- 
gland and  in  New  York  State  suspend 
activity  indefinitely  in  the  first  great  re- 
action  from  the  war-time  rush  which 
has  fallen  upon  American  industry. 

An  ancient  building  is  discovered  in  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  believed 
by  ethnologists  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  Cliff  Dwellers  for  the  practise  of 
fire-worship. 

July  10. — Federal  prohibition  agents  in 
Alabama  destroyed  690  illicit  distilleries 
and  recommended  644  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  the  Volstead  Act  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1920,  according  to 
an  announcement  of  the  State  enforce- 
ment board. 

Five  thousand  draft  evaders  have  been 
convicted  in  the  Federal  courts  and 
have  been  given  sentences  of  from 
thirty  da3^s  to  one  year  in  prison,  ac- 
cording to  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Thirty  thousand  cases 
remain  to  be  investigated. 

The  second  largest  airplane  deal  in  his- 
tory, involving  aircraft  and  material 
valued  at  $20,000,000,  is  consummated 
when  all  the  surplus  war-material  of  the 
nation,  comprising  more  than  400 
flying-boats  and  seaplanes  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  aircraft  engines  and  parts, 
are  disposed  of  to  private  owners. 

Representatives  of  more  than  a  score 
of  steel  manufacturers  inform  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  that  a 
shutdown  of  steel-mills  is  threatened 
because  of  car  shortage.  The  situation 
is  taken  under  consideration  by  the 
Commission. 

July  13. — Unofficial  exchanges  take  place 
with  Tokyo  on  the  situation  in  Cali- 
fornia created  by  a  petition  seeking  to 
amend  the  existing  State  law  so  as  to 
limit  further  the  rights  of  Japanese  to 
hold  real  property  under  leases.  It  is 
believed  in  official  circles  in  Wash- 
ington that  formal  negotiations  must 
soon  be  had  to  arrive  at  a  clearer  under- 
standing regarding  the  issues  presented 
by  the  Japanese  situation  on  the  west 
coast. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
approves  new  loans  to  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  amounting  to  $17,022,273. 
making  an  aggregate  of  $22,086,875  so 
far  used  of  the  $100,000,000  revolving 
fund  provided  by  the  Transportation 
Act. 

Recent  reports  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  give  the  population  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  as  380,582,  an  increase 
of  79,174;  and  that  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
as  129,563,  an  increase  of  40,637. 


Stuck  Up. — Johnny  startled  his  mother 
by  asking,  suddenly: 

"  Mama,  is  there  hair-oil  in  this  bottle?  " 

"  Mercy,  no,  dear !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  That's  glue." 

"Oh!"  said  Johnny.  Then,  after  a 
short  silence,  "  Perhaps  that's  why  I  can't 
get  my  hat  on."— Tit-Bits  {London). 
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Rex  Tops 
for  Nash  Cars 

WHEN  fair  days  come  and  skies  are  blue,  the  owner 
of  a  Nash  car  takes  as  much  pride  and  satisfaction 
in  the  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  as  when  the  removable  glass 
panels  shut  out  the  cold  and  snow  of  winter. 

For  the  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  is  ever  sightly.  It  is  specially 
designed  and  built  for  the  car  on  which  it  is  applied.  It 
becomes  a  part  of  that  car  body.    It  fits  perfectly. 

And  while  affording  the  same  comfort  and  protection  as 
the  heavier  sedan  or  coupe  of  solid  body  construction, 
the  Rex-equipped  Nash  represents  a  material  saving  in 
first  cost  and  in  operating  expense  as  well. 

New  cars,  Rex-equipped,  are  now  on  display  in  the  show- 
rooms of  Nash  dealers.  Owners  of  Nash  cars  also  can 
increase  the  value  and  utility  of  their  open  models  by 
having  Rex  All-Seasons  Tops  applied. 

REX    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Connersville,  Indiana 

Manufactured    ander   lieense   in   Canada   by    Carriage   Factories,    Ltd.,   Orillia,  Ontario 


»-o;»yn«hl  VJ^  >.  Rex  MunufMcturiDK  C 
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Confess  a  Corn 

and  millions  can  now  tell  you 
how  to  end  it 

Millions  of  people  in  the  past  few  years  have  learned 
that  corns  are  needless. 

Corns  are  not  one-half  so  common  as  they  used  to  be. 
And  the  time  is  coming  when  a  corn  will  be  a  rarity. 

Those  millions  now  use  Blue-jay.  Some  use  the  plaster, 
some  the  liquid.  Either  form  is  applied  in  a  jiffy — by  a 
touch.  Then  the  pain  stops — the  corn  is  forgotten.  In  a 
little  time  it  loosens  and  comes  out. 

This  is  the  scientific  method — the  modern  way  of  deal- 
ing with  a  corn.  It  is  supplanting  old-time  methods  which 
are  harsh  and  incorrect. 

It  is  produced  in  a  laboratory  whose  surgical  dressings 
have  a  world-wide  fame. 

With  the  dainty  shoes  of  nowadays,  corns  can  hardly  be 
prevented.  But  the  pain  can  be  stopped  and  the  corn  can 
be  quickly  removed. 

The  suffering  can  all  be  avoided. 

Prove  that  tonight.  Try  Blue-jay  on  one  corn.  Then  you 
Will  know,  as  millions  do,  that  nursing  corns  is  folly. 


ue=jay 

Plaster   or   Liquid 


The    Scientific     Corn     Ender 


In- two  forms  now — 
plaster  and  liquid 


Ask  for  the  form 
you  like  best 


Bluegayl 
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I  The  Scientific 

CornEnder 

I  Bauer  &  Black, 

I      Chicaqo.L.S.A.  ' 


BAUER  &  BLACK        Chicago        New  York 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products. 


Toronto 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Personal  Degrees. — In  the  school  of  ex- 
perience sore  spots  serve  as  a  diploma. — 

Baltimore  Sun. 


Careful  Cash. — If  campaign  money  talks 
it  is  careful  not  to  tell  where  it  came  from. 

— Baltimore  Sun. 


Airy  Bedding. — If  one  can't  find  a  house, 
he  might  sleep  outdoors  on  some  political 
bunk. — Baltimore  Sun. 


Total  Collapse. — "  She  dropt  her  eyes." 
"  That  must  have  been  the  time  her 
face  fell." — Baltimore  American. 


Tall  Talk. — If  there  is  no  other  way  of 
getting  a  message  as  high  as  Mars,  we 
might  let  our  prices  talk. — Baltimore  Sun. 


Knowledge. — The 

men    know    about 


Essential 

"  What    do 
clothes?" 

The  Husband  (bitterly) 
— London  Opinion. 


Wife — 
women's 


"  The  price." 


Mr.  Harding,  Please  Answer. — Our  fore- 
man says  he  hates  like  thunder  to  see  a 
first-class  printer  wasted  on  the  Presidency 
while  the  need  for  them  down  in  the  com- 
posing-room is  so  great. —  Yakima  Republic. 


Where  Did  She  Belong?W  Yes»"  said 
the  snobbish  young  lady,  "  I  realize  that 
it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a  world, 
and  I  can  say  I  am  very  glad  I  am  not  one' 
of  themj,'— The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Household  Economics. — "  Josh,"  said 
Farmer  Corntossel  to  his  son,  "  I  wish,  if 
you  don't  mind,  you'd  eat  off  to  yourself 
instead  of  with  the.  summer-  hoarders".** 

"  Isn't    mv    society    goad  enough    fatv 
them?." 

**  Your  society  is  fine.  Btrtr  your  ap- 
petite sets  a  terrible  example." — Wash' 
ington  Star. 


A  Case  of  Explosives. — Magestkates— » 
"  What  is 'the  charge?" 

Policeman— "Intoxicated,  your  Honor." 

Magistrate  (to  prisoner)  —  "What's 
your  name?"     4 

Prisoner — "  Gunn,  sir." 

Magistrate — "  Well,  Gunn,  I'll  dis- 
charge you  this  time,  but  you  mustn't  get 
loaded  again."— Tit-Bits  (London). 


The  Last  Trump. — A  colored  dough-boy 
who  had  hit  Paris  on  AWOL  and  supplied 
himself  generously  with  the  !vin  sisters, 
mingled  with  'stronger  waters,  woke  sud- 
denly in  a  still  befuddled  condition  in  the 
great  urban  <  cemetery  of  Pere'  la  Chaise, 
whither  his  uncertain  steps  had  taken  him. 
To  make  it  worse,  there  was  an  air  raid 
going  on. 

The  brother  looked  around  him  out  of 
half  closed  eyes.  On  every  side  stretched 
long  rows  of  white  monuments.  Sirens 
shrilled  from  j  the  city  streets.  Dazzling 
beams  of  whitte  light  stabbed  tjfte  heavens. 
There  could  be  but  one  concfaisiorr. 

Hastily  searching  his  pockets,  he  drew 
forth  his  remaining  possessions — a  bottle 
of  vin  Wane,  a  pack  of  greasy  cards,  a 
much-worn  pair  pf  ivories  —  and  hurled 
them  from  him. 

'•  Git  gone  away  f'um  me,  evidence," 
he  muttered.  "J^owr  came:  on,  Mfciifc 
Gabriel,  Pse ready. "—The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 
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Without  Transportation 
Business  Stands  Still 


EVERY  community  depends  upon  trans- 
portation for  its  development,  indeed  for 
its  very  existence.  Everv  business  man,  large 
or  small,  depends  upon  transportation  for 
every  dollar  he  has  invested. 

Transportation  by  rail  is  at  its  peak.  Freight 
cars  are  crowded  to  capacity,  and  the  motor 
truck  is  serving  the  public  as  a  very  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  the  railroads,  both  in  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  life's  necessities. 

Manufacturer,  merchant,  producer  and  con- 
sumer all  must  look  to  the  motor  truck  as  it 
directly  influences  their  own  lives.  Without 
this  servant  everyone  would  be  forced  to 
sacrifice  some  modern  day  comforts  and  con- 
veniences. 

Therefore,  no  business  can  afford  to  stint  its 
truck  requirements.  Th^  same  methods  used 
to  finance  any  essential  to  good  business 
should  be  employed  to  secure  adequate  haul- 
ing equipment. 

The  bank  which  cares  for  your  other  busi- 
ness needs  will  clearly  see  the  necessity  of 
aiding  you  to  solve  the  financial  problem  that 
may  be  holding  back  your  transportation 
facilities. 

THE  CLYDESDALE  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 
CLYDE,  OHIO 


CLYDESDALE 


MOTOR 


TRUCKS 
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A  Wise  Father. — Absent-minded  Pro- 
i  i  >sor  Meeting  His  Son — "  Hello,  George 
how's  your  father?" — Harvard  Lampoon. 


And  Green  in  Judgment. — "  When  are 
a  man's  salad  days?" 

"  I  guess  they  are  when  he  is  most 
particular  about  his  dressing." — Baltimore 

Ann  ricn  u. 


Millionaire   Melancholia. 

The  millionaire  was  dour  and  glum 
We  asked  how  he  was  hurt. 

"  The  multimillionaires,"  he  sobbed, 
"  Treat  me  like  so  much  dirt !" 

— Judge. 


E very-day  Clothes. — "  One  finds  it  dif- 
ficult in  these  times  to  dress  as  one  ought." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  have  a  suit  of 
clothes  for  everv  day  in  the  week." 

"  Really?" 

"  Yes,  this  is  it."— Tit-Bits  (London). 


His  Limit. — "  You  refuse  to  buy  me  a 
new  costume !  (Sob)  Yet  you  used  to 
say  you'd  go  through  fire  and  water  for 
me!" 

"  But,  my  darling  !  I  never  said  I'd  go 
through  the  bankruptcy  court !" — Passing 
Show  (London). 


Appreciating  the  Views. — Mrs.  New- 
rich  (returned  from  tour) — "  We  went 
very  swiftly  all  the  way." 

Caller — "  But  traveling  in  a  fast  auto, 
how  could  you  get  any  idea  of  the  country?" 

Mrs.  Newrich — "  Oh,  I  bought  a  lot  of 
picture  post-cards  every  place  we  stopt 
at." — Boston  Transcript. 


All  in  One  Word. — As  the  man  and  the 

maid  strolled  through  the  picture-gallery, 
the  woman  stopt  before  one  of  the  exhibits. 

"  Oh,  how  sweet !"  she  breathed. 

"  I  wonder  what  it  means?"  questioned 
the  young  fellow,  as  he  eyed  the  pictured 
pair  who  clung  together  in  an  attitude  of 
love  and  longing. 

"  Oh,  Charlie,  don't  you  see?"  the  girl 
chided  tenderly.  "  He  has  just  asked  her 
to  marry  him  and  she  has  consented. 
It's  lovely  !  What  does  the  artist  call  the 
picture?" 

The  young  man  leaned  nearer  and  eyed 
a  label  on  the  frame. 

"  I  see  !"  he  cried.  "  It's  printed  on  this 
card  here  —  '  Sold  !'  ''—Tit-Bits  (London). 


The  Baffled  Bridegroom. — Finding  that 
he  had  a  comfortable  home  and  everything 
else  excepting  a  wife,  a  young  Chinese  gen- 
tleman of  the  modern  school  approached 
one  of  his  friends,  asking  him  to  find  a 
lady  who  would  make  a  good  wife.  The 
obliging  friend  made  inquiries  and  found  a 

certain   Miss   .     Without   stopping 

to  make  his  own  inquiries  about  the  girl 
and  taking  his  friend's  word  for  granted, 
the  young  man  made  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  the  great  day.  At  a  certain  hour 
the  bride  was  brought  to  her  new  home. 
As  soon  as  she  stept  out  of  her  gorgeously 
decked  sedan  chair  the  bridegroom  made" 
off  and  could  not  be  found.  After  a 
long  search,  his  friends  found  him  in  a  cheap 
tea-house  and  asked  him  why  he  disap- 
peared just  as  the  bride  alighted  from  the 
sedan  chair.  And  this,  according  to  the 
Chinese  Press,  is  the  poor  "  modern  " 
young  man's  reply: 

"  When  she  left  her  chair,  I  saw  she  had 
small  feet.  I  thought  then  she  was  old- 
fashioned  and  would  not  make  a  good 
match  for  me,  so  I  quit.  What  I  want  is  a 
nice,  fashionable  young  lady." — Shanghai, 
X or th- China  Herald. 


I 


THE  ♦  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  ♦  EASY  ♦  CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"  F.  G.  H.,"  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — "  Kindly  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Blighty,  both  in  its 
original  meaning,  and  the  meaning  it  had  in  the 
Great  War." 

The  word  Blighty  is  defined  as — "  (Brit. 
Soldiers'  Slang).  1.  England.  2.  A  wound." 
In  India  the  word  Bilayut  or  Bilayati  is  a  ver- 
nacular term  standing  for  Europe  or  European, 
and  has  been  corrupted  from  the  pure  Urdu 
word  Wilayal.  It  is  commonly  used  by  natives 
to  refer  to  anything  European;  thus,  bilayati 
pani,  or  Europe  water,  is  the  regular  Indian  name 
for  soda  water.  The  term  is  also  used  to  refer  to 
Persia  by  the  natives. 

"N.  T.  F.,"  Gibson,  N.  C. — "I  have  heard  for 
many  years  the  expression  'According  to  Hoyle.' 
Please  tell  me  how  the  expression  originated,  and 
its  significance." 

The  expression,  "According  to  Hoyle"  means — 
"  1.  Following  out  the  rules  laid  down  in  Hoyle. 
2.  (Colloq.)  Adhering  strictly  to  rule  in  any 
game ;  keeping  the  recognized  laws  in  any  sport  or 
enterprise."  The  Hoyle  referred  to  here  is 
Edmund  Hoyle,  an  English  writer  on  whist  and 
other  card-games. 

"E.  H.  C,"  Denver,  Col. — "Kindly  tell  me  if 
dived  or  dove  is  the  correct  past  tense  for  the 
verb  dive." 

The  word  dived  is  the  correct  form  for  the 
past  tense  of  dive,  the  form  dove  being  a  colloquial 
one. 

"A.  M.  W.,"  Miakka,  Fla. — "Please  tell  me 
where  I  can  find  the  following — 'The  melancholy 
days  have  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year,'  and 
give  name  of  author." 

The  lines  to  which  you  refer  are — 
"The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of 

the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds  and  naked  woods  and  meadows 

brown  and  sear." 

They   are  from  William   Cullen   Bryant's   "The 
Death  of  the  Flowers." 

"R.  G.  D.,"  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. — "Is  it  proper 
to  use  a  singular  verb  with  a  plural  noun,  as  in 
the  following  sentence — 'The  viscera  was  wry'?" 

A  plural  subject  always  takes  a  plural  verb. 
As  viscera  is  the  plural  form  of  viscus,  a  plural 
verb  must  be  used — "The  viscera  were  wry." 

"W.  S.  B.,"  Nashville,  N.  C. — "Please  tell  me 
the  meaning  of  the  abbreviations  M.  F.  and  B.  E. 
(capital  letters)." 

The  abbreviation  B.  E.  stands  :for  the  follow- 
ing: Banking,  Bank  of  England;  Commerce,  Bill 
of  Exchange;  Degree,  Bachelor  of  Engineering; 
Title,  Baron  of  Exchequer.  The  abbreviation 
M.  F.  stands  for  (paper)  Mill-finish. 

"I.  H.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa.— "  Kindly  tell  me  why 
the  expression  '  in  back  of '  is  incorrect  while  the 
expression  'in  front  of  is  correct." 

The  expression  "in  front  of"  is  correct  be- 
cause educated  people  use  it;  "in  back  of"  is  not 
correct  because  educated  people  do  not  use  it.  In 
English  it  is  usage  by  the  educated  classes 
which  makes  any  phrase  or  construction  "good 
English." 

"E.  A.  G.,"  Aiken,  S.  C. — "Please  inform  me 
the  difference  between  tthe  two  phrases  'so  far  as' 
and  'as  far  as.'  " 

Discriminate  carefully  between  these  terms. 
As  far  as  expresses  distance;  so  far  as  expresses 
limitation,  as  of  one's  knowledge.  Therefore, 
"so  far  as  I  know"  is  preferable  to  "as  far  as  I 
know."  We  should  say,  "As  far  as  Chicago"; 
"So  far  as  I  am  aware." 

"F.  C.  W.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "What  is  meant 
by  the  expression  'standing  the  gaff'?" 

The  Lexicographer's  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  slang  expression,  "  to  stand  the 
gaff,"  is  "to  endure  pain  or  hardship."  The 
phrase  is  used  of  one's  mental  or  physical  power 
of  endurance.  Thus,  we  might  say,  "He  was 
not  entered  for  the  race,  as  it  was  feared  he  could 
not  stand  the  gaff." 

"L.  V.  A.,"  Denver,  Col. — "Please  give  me 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  words  valet  and 
buffet." 

The  word  valet  is  pronounced  val'et — a  as  in 
fat,  e  as  in  get;  or  val'e — a  as  in  fat,  e  as  in  prey. 
The  first  pronunciation  was  indicated  by  the 
earlier  and  all  modern  dictionaries.     The  second 


pronunciation  is  French  and  is  frequently  heard 
in  England.  The  word  is  now  fully  Anglicized. 
The  word  buffet  is  pronounced  buf'et — u  as  in 
but,  e  as  in  get;  or  bu-fe' — u  as  in  full,  e  as  in  pre y. 

"H.  W.  B.,"  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.— The  word 
blovialion  is  defined  as  — "  Loud,  defiant,  boastful 
talk;  blowing." 

"O.  K.  H.,"  Provo,  Utah.— "  Kindly  inform 
me  as  to  the  origin  of  the  expression,  'carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle.' " 

"Newcastle,  To  carry  coals  to,  a  proverbial 
expression  for  unnecessary  gifts  or  supererogatory 
favors,  Newcastle  being  the  greatest  coal-mart 
in  the  world.  In  1239  the  burgesses  received 
from  Henry  III.  a  license  to  dig  coals  within  the 
borough,  and  by  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  busi- 
ness had  increased  so  rapidly  that  Newcastle  paid 
an  annual  revenue  of  two  hundred  pounds.  In 
1615  the  trade  employed  four  hundred  ships, 
and  extended  to  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
Analogous  expressions  abound  in  every  language." 
— Walsh,  "  Handy-Book  of  Literary  Curiosities." 

"C.  A.  D.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "Is  the  expression 
'left  alone'  correct  in  the  following  sentence,  or 
should  it  be  '  let  alone ' — '  All  classes  of  opinion 
are  agreed  that  this  is  a  subject  that  had  better 
be  left  alone'?" 

"Left  alone"  in  such  a  connection  as  you  cite 
is  very  good  English,  and  has  the  support  of  stand- 
ard authors  dating  back  for  at  least  four  hundred 
years.  Literary  usage  by  standard  writers  is  that 
winch  establishes  accuracy.  The  form,  of  course, 
has  been  condemned  by  purists,  but  because  a 
purist  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  an  idiom  is 
established  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  condemning 
such  a  form. 

"A.  H.  C,"  Patchogue,  N.  Y. — "How  many 
islands  are  there  in  the  Azores  group?" 

The  group  numbers  nine  islands,  excluding  the 
uninhabited  reefs,  divided  into  three  subgroups — ■ 
the  southeastern,  consisting  of  the  islands  of  Sao 
Miguel,  or  St.  Michael's,  and  Santa  Maria,  with 
which  is  included  Formigas;  the  central  group, 
embracing  the  islands  of  Pico,  Terceira,  Sao  Jorge, 
Fayal,  and  Graciosa;  and  the  northwestern  group, 
consisting  of  Flores  and  Corvo.  The  entire 
archipelago  is  of  volcanic  origin  and  very  moun- 
tainous, the  highest  volcanic  summit  being  Pico 
Alto  on  the  island  of  Pico. 

"E.  N.  B.,"  Denver,  Col. — "Please  tell  me 
who  the  author  is  of  the  following,  and  where  the 
quotation  may  be  found — '  I  expect  to  pass 
through  this  world  but  once.  Any  good,  therefore, 
that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I  can  show  to 
any  fellow  creature,  let  me  do  it  now.  Let  me  not 
defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way 
again.'  " 

Every  effort  to  identify  the  author  of  this  much- 
quoted  saying  has  failed.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  Stephen  Grellet,  an  American  Quaker  of  French 
birth  (born  1773,  died  1855);  R.  W.  Emerson: 
Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon  (this  being, 
however,  a  mistake,  due  to  a  partial  resemblance 
of  the  Earl's  epitaph) ;  Sir  Rowland  Hill  (1744- 
1833);  Marcus  Aurelius;  Miss  A.  B.  .Hageman; 
Addison;  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  others;  and  it  is 
"also  said  that  the  germ  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  a  Chinese  pliilosopher.  There  seems 
to  be  some  authority  in  favor  of  Stephen  Grellet 
being  the  author,  but  the  passage  does  not  occur 
in  any  of  his  printed  works. 

In  "Blessed  by  Drudgery,"  by  Wm.  C.  Gannett 
(Bryce,  Glasgow),  the  saying  is  thus  recorded: 
"The  old  Quaker  was  right:  I  expect  to  pass 
through  life  but  once.  If  there  is  any  kindness, 
or  any  good  thing  I  can  do  to  my  fellow  beings, 
let  me  do  it  now.     I  shall  pass  this  way  but  once." 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  saying  in  Marcus 
Aurelius  is:  "No  man,  remember,  can  lose 
another  life  than  that  which  he  now  loses.  The 
present  is  the  same  for  all ;  what  we  now  lose  or 
win  is  just  the  flying  moment."  Seneca  has  many 
parallel  passages. 

"L.  E.,"  Collinsville,  Okla.— "  (1)  What  is 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  idyll?  (2)  What  does 
R.  I.  mean  after  the  name  of  the  King  of  England  i 

(1)  The  word  idyl  or  idyll  is  pronounced  ai'dil 
—ai  as  in  aisle,  i  as  in  hit.  (2)  The  abbrevia- 
tion R.  J.  after  the  name  of  the  King  of  England 
stands  for  Rex  Jmperator,  King  Emperor. 
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Moving  a  1000  Foot  Building 

Half  Way  Across  a  Continent 

An  immense  Truscon  Standard  Building — nearly  a  thousand 
feet  long — was  erected  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department  at 
the  Ford  Shipbuilding  Plant,  Detroit,  Mich.  This  building 
has  now  been  taken  down  and  shipped  to  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.  where  it  is  being  re-erected  as  three  separate 
buildings — completely  conserving   the   original   structure. 
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The  ease  with  which  Truscon 
Standard  Buildings  can  be  en- 
larged or  taken  down  and 
re-erected  with  1 00%  salvage 
value  is  only  one  of  their  many 
advantages. 

These  buildings  cost  less  and 
are  more  economically  erected 
than  any  other  type  of  perma- 
nent construction.  Fireproof, 
well-ventilated  and  affording 
maximum  daylight — furnished 
in  many  types  and  practically 
every  size  with  hip,  monitor  or 
sawtooth  roof,  they  make  ideal 


factories,  machine  shops, 
foundries,  warehouses,  tool 
rooms,  freight  sheds  and 
cafeterias. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  built 
entirely  of  interchangeable  steel 
panels.  Walls  and  roof  are  made  of 
Truscon  Alloy  Steel  -which  has  proved 
its  superior  durability  and  permanence 
by  exposure  tests  over  a  period  of  years. 

Return  coupon  today,  checking  the 
size  and  purpose  of  the  building  you 
require. 

TRUSCON    STEEL    COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


Truscon  Steel  Company,  Younjalown,  Ohio 
Send  Catalog  end  Information  on  Truscon  Standard 

Buildings.    Type Width ft.. 

Length ft.,  Height. 

To  be  used  tor 

Name 

Address 
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ALL  facts  instantly 
accessible — better 
selling  possible — if 
your  price  book  is 
indexed  with  Rand 
Makurown  Tabs. 

And  you  can  index 
your  price  book,  your 
ledger,  your  card 
files  just  the  way 
you  want  them  with 
Makurown  Tabs. 

Any  length — any  width 
— any  color 

with  labels  written  by 
pen  or  pencil,  typed 
or  printed.  Easy  to 
^^■■im/1'  prepare,  they  give 
permanent  and  effi- 
cient service,  cutting 
index  cost  in  half.  No 
office  should  be  with- 
out them. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere  in  6-inch 
lengths  and  in  ft",  U",  V  and  '  _/' 
w'dths  in  a  variety  of  six  colors. 

THE    RAND    COMPANY 
Originator*  of  the  Visible  Index 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Branches  and  Sales  Avenue    in  Twenty-five 

Principal  Cities 
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You'll  enjoy  lighting  up  your  files  with  our  gen- 
erous sample,  comprising  six  colors  and  four 
sizes,  sent  for  12c  (to  cover  postage  and  packing) 
and  name  of  your  stationer.  Address  Dept.  H4, 
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How  to  Eat  for  Health 

Thousands  of  people  throughout  the  country  are 
bringing  all  sorts  of  distressing  ailments  upon  them- 
selves by  injudicious  eating  and  by  lack  of  a  little 
common  sense  in  the  practise  of  personal  hygiene. 
Read 

"The  Itinerary  of  a  Breakfast" 

by  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.D. 

in  which  this  famous  health  expert,  the  Medical 
Director  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  disposal 
of  bodily  waste  and  teaches  you  in  half  an  hour's 
reading  how  to  save  yourself  many  hours  of  head- 
ache, depression,  nervous  exhaustion,  biliousness, 
heart,  kidney,  and  liver  troubles,  and  other  ills 
brought  on  by  improper  feeding.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  get  rid  of  them  all! 

unto,  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.75;  by  mail,  $1.87 
Funk  &  Wagnails  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Thrilling  Adventures 

on  the  Roof  of  the  World 

Who  of  us  docs  not  love  to  read,  at  ease  and  in  safety^ 
of  the  desperate  risks  and  hair-raising  exploits  detailed 
by  the  ardent  mountaineer/  Such  adventures  under 
highly  novel  conditions  are  told  of  in  most  enthralling 
fashion  in  the  new  book, 

Mountain  Memories 

by  Sir  MARTIN  CONWAY,  M.P..  Litt.D., 

ex-Pres.  of  the  Alpine  Club  and  Vice-Pres. 

of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England 

one  of  the  world's  best-known  climbers,  who  carries  us 
with  irresistible  fascination  from  the  great  snow-peaks  of 
the  Alps  to  the  giants  of  the  Himalayas  in  Kashmir  and 
Tibet,  the  inland  ice  of  Spitzbergen.  and  the  volcanoes  of 
Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina.  Striking  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  unusual  mountain  scenes  enhance 
the  pleasing  literary  style  of  the  book,  which  no  outdoor- 
lover  should  miss  reading. 

8vo,  Cloth,  76  Full-Page  Illustrations.  So;  by  mail,  SS.15 
Funk  &  Wagnalli  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE 

THE 
RIGHT  VOCATION 

is  a  large  new  book  by  Holmes  W.  Merton.  of  Pace  &  Pace 
Institute.  It  shows  you  how  to  judge  of  your  talents  and 
temperament  and  how  to  select  the  vocation  in  which  your 
personality  will  work  with  the  greatest  harmony  and  success. 
1,400  vocations  classified  with  requirements  for  success  in 
each.     |1.62    postpaid.      Funk    &    Wagnails    Company, 

354-360 

Fourth   Ave. 

New  York. 


Be  the  Right  Man 


In  the  Right  Place 


Nerve  Control  and 
How  To  Gain  It 

A  New  Book 

This  most  interesting  and  helpful  book,  by 
H.  Addington  Bruce,  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  nervous  troubles,  their  causes,  care  and  cure. 
In  a  sympathetic  and  convincing  manner  the 
author  points  the  way  to  the  correction  of  all  the 
common  nervous  faults.  The  information  in  the 
book  is  based  on  absolute  authority.  There  are 
fifty-eight  chapters,  some  of  their  titles  being: 
Si*ns  of  Nerve  Strain ;  Worry  and  Itt  Care ;  Exercise  for 
Nerve  Control ;  Brain  Fa»  ;  Insomnia ;  Nerrou  Dyspepsia  ; 
Habits  that  Hart ;   Sell -Analysis,  etc. 

Handsome  cloth  binding 
Price  $1.25  net:  by  mail,  $1.37 

FUNK  &  WAGN ALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Foorli  Arenue,  New  York 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  or  firm* 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S-  Man> 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10  ,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  poai 
ttons.  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  th* 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz.  A.  M.t  O.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

LaSalle  Extension  Ln.verslty,  Dept.  752-HD,  Chicago 
"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World" 


HOME 
STUDY 

(28th  Year) 


Course*  in  more 
than  40  subject* 
are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

Address 


2Nj*  HniVMrBtiii  of  (Ertiragn 

(Dir.IX;  Chicago,  111. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

i  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,' 
\  structure, and  writingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 
I  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenweln,  for  Tears  tdllor  of  Lipploeott'a. 

150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 
THE  HOHE  C0BBESP0NDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Eseuwdn     Dept.  7 1  -  Springfield,  Jla»a.; 

National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teachers  in  demand.  Salaries 
rapidly  increasing.  Combined  Professional  and  Cultural 
Education.  College  accredited.  Diploma,  2  years.  Three 
and  four  year  courses,  hour  Dormitories  on  College  Grounds. 
For  catalog  address 
Box  72.    2944   Michigan    Boulevard,    Chicago,   Illinois 


Physical  Education  for  Women 

Accredited 
Two  Year  Normal  Course  for  Directors  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Playground  Supervisors,  Dancing  Teachers  and 
Swimming  Instructors.  Thorough  preparation  in  all 
branches  under  strong  faculty  of  experienced  men.and 
women.    Fine  Dormitory  lor  non-resident  students. 

17th  Session  opens  Sept.  23,  1920 
Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 
For  illustrated  catalog  address  Frances  Musselman, 
Principal.  Box  25,  430  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Just  Published 

HEART  TROUBLES 

Their  Prevention  and  Relief 

Here  is  an  informing  and  authoritative  discussion  of 
this  very  important  subject,  written  in  an  easy  popular 
style  and  avoiding  the  use  of  obscure  and  confusing  tech- 
nical terms.  It  is  by  the  well-known  authority  in  this  field, 

Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Circulatlou. 
Fordham  University;  President  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Dispensary  and  Physician  to  Lincoln 
Hospital,  New  York,  etc. 

Intended  primarily  for  sufferers  from  heart  affections,  for 
their  near  relatives  and  friends,  and  especially  for  the 
nurses  in  charge  of  such  cases,  it  describes  the  various 
types  of  heart  ailments  in  a  most  lucid  manner  and  tells 
exactly  what  should  be  done  in  each  case,  the  mode  of  hfe 
best  suited  to  the  trouble,  the  most  beneficial  diet,  etc. 
This  book  is  highly  recommended  to  physicians,  who  can 
obtain  much  valuable  information  from  it. 
Crown  8vo.    Illustrated  by  photographs  and  diagrams. 

S3.HO  net;  by  mail.  S3.62 
Funk  &  Wagnaib  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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II— Steering  Between  the  Scylla  of  Economy 
and  the  Charybdis  of  Extravagance 

A  habit  ot  the  past  of  stinting  on  industrial  buildings  and  their 
equipment  carried  "economy"  so  far  that  many  plants  have  been 
obliged  ro  junk  their  old  structures  and  erect  modern  plants  merely 
to  catch  up  with  competitive  production. 

The  present-day  enthusiasm  for  achievement  has  made  some 
manufacturers  hearken  too  readily  to  the  siren  songs  for  every  mod- 
ern structure  or  equipment. 

However  appealing  these  hosts  of  improvements  may  he,  there  is 
yet  the  danger  of  steering  too  far  out  of  course  in  the  direction  ol 
extravagance. 

The  most  difficult  problem  that  confronts  the  firm  desiring  thr 
greatest  return  from  its  plant  and  equipment  today  tomorrow  and 
twenty  years  hence — is  to  establish  a  balance  between  false  economv 
and  extravagance. 

To  steer  the  plans,  design  and  construction  into  that  sate  lane 
is  essentially  the  task  of  the  engineer.  The  competent  engineering 
organisation  bases  its  moves  on  this  relation  of  market  and  output 
to  warrantable  investment. 


NTENTMENT    UNDER 

'Or  *■  lonii-  faces  on  the  con- 
ation economies  and  production 
fors  of  iiidu<rriil  housing. 


J.  E.  Sirrine  &  Company 


Engineers 


URiENVlLLE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 


"HI  MADISON  Wr 
NFVC'  YORK  CITY 


"PICKS  TO  THE  MINUTE"  — 
is  of  interest  to  the  textile  manu- 
racmrer. 


"RIVER.-.  IN  HARNESS"— deals 
with  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  sire ■.. 


"FACTORIES  FOR  THE 
FUTURE"— the  srauing  ot  a  plant 
>othat  it  may  grow  with  the  businen 
without  depreciating  efficiency. 


iMe  ot  more  of  these  four  booklets  du/ell  more  fully  on  these  phases  of  engineering  work 
The-  copies  which  interest  you  will  he  sent  on  your  request 
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The  Digest  School  Directory  Index 

WE  PRINT  BELOW  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges  whose  announcements 
appear  in  The  Digest  in  July.  The  July  3rd  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each. 
We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below, 
or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager  is 
available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to 
be  considered.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Women 

Judson  College  for  Women Marion.  Ala. 

Crescent   College Eureka   Springs,   Ark. 

Anna  Head  School Berkeley,  Cal. 

Marlborough   School Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

Westlake  School  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ely  School Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Glen  Eden Stamford,   Conn. 

Southfield  Point  Hall Stamford,  Conn. 

Saint   Margaret's   School Waterbury,   Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont    School Washington,   D.    C. 

Gunston    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Madison    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory  ...  .Gainesville,  Ga. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferry  Hall Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  111. 

Tudor  Hall  School Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 

Saint  Mary-of-the- Woods,  Ind. 

Science  Hill   School Shelby ville,   Ky. 

Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Hood  College Frederick,  Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women.  .  .  .Lutherville,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy .  • Andover,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary ".  Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  Erskine  School Boston,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School.  . Brewster,  Mass. 

Choate    School Brookline,    Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rogers   Hall   School Lowell,   Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida   School Newton,   Mass. 

House  in  The  Pines Norton,  Mass. 

Wheaton   College   for   Women.  ..  .Norton,    Mass. 

Whiting  Hall South  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,   Mass. 

Waltham  School  for  Girls Waltham,   Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,     Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

The  Misses  Allen  School.  ..West  Newton,   Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Oak  Hall St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Howard    Payne    College Fayette,    Mo. 

William  Woods  College Fulton,   Mo. 

Hardin  College Mexico,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Forest   Park   College St.   Louis,    Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.   Mary's   Hall   for   Girls Burlington,   N.   J. 

Centenary  Coll.  Institute  ....  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Kent     Place Summit,     N.     J. 

Wallcourt Aurora-on-Cayuga,   N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School    Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary  .    Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Scudder    School New    York    City 

The  Semple  School  for  Girls New  York  City 

Ossining  School Ossining-un-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Highland  Manor.  .  .  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Knox   School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,   N.   Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Sch Tarrytown-on-Hudson,N.Y. 

Oakhurst   (Miss  Kendricksi  ...  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Glendale  College Glendale,  Ohio 

Oxford    College Oxford,    Ohio 

Cedar  Crest  College Allentown,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe    Manor Bethlehem,   Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

The  Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Highland    Hall Holli'iaysburg,    Pa. 

Beechwood,  Inc Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lititz,  Pa. 

Ogontz    School Ogontz,    Pa. 

Miss    Sayward's    School Overbrook,    Pa. 

The  Cowlss  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss    Mills    School Mt.    Airy,    Phila.,  Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  Town  &  Country  .  Providence,  R.I.- 
Ashley   Hall Charleston,    S.    C. 

Centenary   Coll.-Conservatory  .  . .  Cleveland,   Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,   Tenn. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

Fairfax   Hall Basic,   Va. 

Sullins    College Bristol,    Va. 

Southern    Seminary Buena    Vista,    Va. 

Averett    College Danville,    Va. 

Randolph-Macon,  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Hollins  College Hollins,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College .  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Southern   College Petersburg,  Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Fauquier   Institute Warrenton,   Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 

St.  Hilda's  Hall Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Women 

Continued 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer    Seminary..  Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Boys'  Preparatory 

Claremont    School Claremont,    Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookneld  Center,  Conn. 

Milford Milford,  Conn. 

Ridgefield Ridgefield,    Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School    .  .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd   Seminary  for  Boys Woodstock,  111. 

John  Locke  School. . .    .  * Elkton,  Ky. 

The  Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Charlotte  HaU  School St.  Mary's  County,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Deerfield  Academy Deerfield,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston Easthampton,  Mass. 

Monson    Academy Monson,    Mass. 

Dummer  Academy South  Byfield,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,   Minn. 

College  of  St.  Thomas St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Stearns  School Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Elair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  K.  J. 

Peddie Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pennington   School Pennington,   N.   J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School. .  .  .Princeton,  N.  J. 
The  Stone  School.  .  .  .Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  School Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Raymond  Riordon   School Highland,  N.  Y. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  St.  John's   School .Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Irving    School.  ..  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 

Blue    Ridge    School Hendersonville,    N.    C. 

Bethlehem    Preparatory    School.  .Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Perkiomen Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Kiski  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Swarthmore   Prep.    School Swarthmore,   Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Provi.lence,  R.  I. 

Baylor   School Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

The  McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Old  Dominion  Academy.  .Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 
HF  Bar  Ranch  School B'.:fialo,  Wyo. 


Military  Schools 

Southern  Military  Academy  Greensboro,  Ala. 

Marion  Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy ...  PasaUena,  Cal. 
Hitchcock  Military  Academy.  .  .  .San  Rafael,  Cal. 
Georgia    Military    Academy .    College    Park,    Ga. 

Western  Military  Academy Alton,  111. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.  Academy Chicago,  111. 

Onarga  Military  School  Onarga,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Inst Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mitchell  Mil.  Boys'  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Allen  Military  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Academy Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentwoith  Military  Academy Lexington,  Mo. 

Missouri   Military  Academy Mexico,   Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.   Borden  town,  N.  J. 

Freehold    Military    School Freehold,    N.    J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute  .  .  .  .  Roswell,  N.  M. 
New  York  Mil.  Acad.  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Mohegan  Lake  School.  .  .  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 
St.  John's  Military  Sch.  .Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Peekskill   Academy Peekskill,   N.   Y. 

Carolina  Mil.  &  Naval  Acad.  .Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Ohio    Military    Inst Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Miami  Military  Inst Dayton,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  Mil.  College Chester,  Pa. 

Nazareth  Hall  Mil.  Academy Nazareth,  Pa. 

Porter  Military  Academy.  ..  .Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia  Military  Academy.  .  .  .Columbia,  Tenn. 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy.  .  .  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad.  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Tennessee  Military   Institute.  .Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College Terrell,  Texas 

Blackstone  Military  Academy.  .  .  .Blackstone,  Va. 

Danville   Military  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon    Academy ...   Front    Royal,   Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Military  Academy .  .Woodstock,  Va. 
Greenbrier   Military   School.  .Lewisburg,   W.   Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Dplafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Mil.  &  Nav.  Acad.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


Co-Educational 

Parsonsfield    Seminary Parsonsfield,    Maine 

Cushing    Academy Ashburnham,    Mass. 

Beacon    School Brookline,    Mass. 

Dean    Academy Franklin,    Mass. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.  H. 

Colby  Academy New  London,  N.  H. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  N.  H. 

Starkey   Seminary Lakemont,   N.   Y. 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City 

Grand  River  Institute Austinburg,  Ohio 

George   School George  School,  Pa. 

Wyoming   Seminary Kingston,   Pa. 

Dickinson    Seminary Williamsport,    Pa. 

Wayland   Academy Beaver    Dam,    Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Fannie  A.  Smith  Kind.  Tr.  Sch..  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Haven  Normal  Sch.  of  Gym .  New  Haven.Conn. 

Amer.    Coll.    of    Physical    Ed Chicago,    111. 

Chicago  Normal  Sch.  of  Phys.  Ed.. Chicago,  111. 

Coll.  of  Dentistry— Univ.  of  111 Chicago,  111. 

Nat'l  Kind.  &  Elementary  Coll.  .  Chicago,  111. 
Northwestern  Univ.  Sch.  of  Comm.  .Chicago,  111. 
University    Sch.    of    Music.  ..  .Lake    Forest,    111. 

Indiana  Dental  College Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Univ.  of  Louisville  Coll.  of  Dentistry .  .Louisville,  Ky. 

Burdett  College Boston,  Mass. 

Emerson  Coll.   of  Oratory Boston,   Mass. 

Garland  Sch.  of   Homemaking.  ..  .Boston,   Mass. 

Harvard  Dental   School Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Normal   Sch.  of    Gym Boston,   Mass. 

Sch.  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts.  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Sargent   School Cambridge,   Mass. 

School  of  Dom.  Architecture  .  .  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Rice^Summer  School. . . .  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. 

Babson  Institute Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Clark    College Worcester,    Mass. 

Worcester  Dom.  Science  Sch .  .  Worcester,  Mass. 
B.  C.  San.  Sch.  Nurses,  HomeEcon.  &  Phys.  Ed. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elizabeth    General    Hospital  ...  .Elizabeth,   N.    J. 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  of  Physical   Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams   Sch.    of    Expression Ithaca,    N.    Y. 

Froebel  League  Kind.  Tr.  Sch New  York  City- 
Institute  of  Musical    Art New  York  City 

Mills  Kind.  Primary   Tr.   School.  New  York  City 

Pace  Institute   (Res.     Sch.) New  York  City 

Charles  Waldo  Haskins  Institute  .  New  York  City 
Crane  Normal  Inst,  of  Music.  .  .  .Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
Eastman's  Business  College.  . Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Rochester  Athenaeum  &  Mech.  Inst. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts.  .  .   Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Cons,  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Miss  Illman's  Sch.  for  Kind Philadelphia,  Pa. 

School  of  Design  for  Women.  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Temple  University Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newport  Hospital  School Newport,  R.  I. 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law. .  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Law  Sch.  of  Cumberland  Univ..  .Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Technical 

Colorado    School    of    Mines Golden,    Col. 

Bliss   Electrical   School Washington,    D.    C. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering.  .  .   Angola,  Ind. 

Michigan  Coll.   of   Mines Houghton,   Mich. 

New  Mexico  State  Sch.  of  Mines..  Socorro,  N.  M. 
South  Dakota  Sch.  of  Mines.. Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

Theological 

Gordon  Bible   College Boston,   Mass. 

New-Church  Theological  Sch. ..  Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart  Home  Training  School .  . .  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Trowbridge   Training    School .  .  Kansas    City,    Mo. 

The   Bancroft   School Haddonfield,   N.  J. 

Sycamore  Farm  School Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,  Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The    Hatfield    Institute Chicago,    111. 

Benjamin  N.  Bogue Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston   Stammerers'   Inst Boston,   Mass. 

North-Western  Sch.  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee,  Wii. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan  State  Auto  School.  .  .  .Detroit,  Mich. 
Ernory  &  Henry  College  for  Men Emory,  Va. 
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The  Square  marks  the  spot 
where  the  escape  was  made 


"13  IGHT  through  steel  plates,  mock- 
-*■  ing  the  rivets,  without  noise  or 
clue,  one  thousand  pounds  of  coal 
escaped  from  within  this  chalked 
square  last  year.  It  escaped  as  valu- 
able heat  bought  and  paid  for — horse- 
power that  never  did  a  tap. 

Now  a  square  foot  isn't  very  large, 
just  large  enough  to  suffer  being  over- 
looked in  the  average  place  where 
heat  is  used.  But  when  you  add  up 
the  small  isolated  areas,  fractions  of 
square  feet  in  a  power  plant  or  factory, 
or  even  in  a  cellar  heating  plant,  the 
total  is  enormous.  It  stands  as  wasted 
coal,  more  often  amounting  to  tons 
rather  than  pounds. 

In  money  it  is  often  staggering, 
and  so  unnecessary  because  so  readily 
corrected  if  intelligent  knowledge  of 
insulation   is   called  in  to  correct  it. 

From  the  buyer's  viewpoint,  an  insulation 
service  should  be  able  to  answer  this  basic 
question:  How  much  money  return,  based 
on  heat  savings,  can  I  expect  through  an 
investment  in  insulation  of  this  or  that  kind? 

It  is  the  answer  to  this  that  Johns-Manville 
Insulation  Service  is  able  to  provide. 

Through  scientific  investigation  controlling 
manufacture  and  application  of  insulations, 
any  condition  can  be  met  and  corrected  with 
certainty  and  savings  computed  even  before 
the  work  is  started. 

Insulation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  our  business,  and  has  been 
for  over  fifty  years.  Today  this  is  a  national 
service,  not  only  completely  equipped  with 
materials  for  every  industrial  condition,  but 
including  as  well  contract  departments  in  all 
our  Branches  for  the  application  of  these 
materials. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  COMPANY 
Madison  Ave.  at  41st  St.,  New  York  City 

1 0  Factories — Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 

For  Canada: 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Through  — 
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Serves  in  Conservation 
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Mueller  Sel£Closing  Basin 
Cock  E-2005,  with  special 
roller  bearing  construction. 


Flow  of  water  stops  immediately 
the  handle  is  released,  prevent- 
ing waste  or  overflow. 


Economy  of  Upkeep  is  a  Mueller  Principle 

The  slight  difference  in  the  first  cost  of  MUELLER  Faucets  over  cheap  substitutes  is 
more  than  off-set  by  the  saving  in  their  upkeep — and  the  wastage  of  water  that  comes  from 
leaky  faucets,  due  to  imperfect  construction. 

The  difference  in  the  original  cost  between  genuine  MUELLER  Fixtures  and  the 
cheapest  kind  for  a  residence  similar  to  the  one  here  shown  would  not  exceed  $50 — a  small 
sum  to  pay  for  a  lifetime  of  satisfaction  and  freedom  from  annoying  repairs. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


The  approved  principles  of  con- 
struction, the  precision  of  manu- 
facture and  the  rigid  hydraulic 
tests  given  every  Mueller  Faucet 
insure  dependable  service.  Instead 
of  common  brass  with  less  than 
60%copper,MUELLER  Faucets 
are  made  of  Muellerite — a  processed 
metal  that  is  85%  pure  copper 
and  which  takes  and  holds  a  finer 
finish  and  a  heavier  nickel  plating. 

Leadership  in  Plumbing  Fixtures 
has  been  universally  accorded  to 
MUELLER  during  three  genera- 
tions. This  means  that  a  building 
equipped  with  MUELLER  Fix- 
tures hasanincreasedmarketvalue. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  MuellerSelf-ClosingFaucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 

common  brass. 
2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 
3— Adjustable  Index— set  and  kept 

in  any  position  desired. 
4 — Special   Cap   Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 
S— Roller  Bearings  —  reduce   fric- 
tion and  prevent  wear. 
6— Non-Hammering    Valve  —  con- 
trolled by  phosphor-bronze  spring. 
7— Anti-spreader   Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


When  you  build  or  remodel, 
instruct  your  architect  to  specify 
MUELLER  Fixtures  on  all  plans 
— tell  your  plumber  to  use  only 
MUELLER  goods — and  see  for 
yourself  that  the  name  Mueller 
is  on  every  brass  plumbing  fixture 
installed — it  protects  you  from 
interrupted  service  and  unneces- 
sary repairs.  Write  us  today  for 
free  copies  of  "Portfolio  of  Modern 
Homes"  illustrating  clever  architec- 
tural features,  and  "Dependable 
Plumbing,"  which  explains  in  detail 
MUELLER  Supremacy  and 
gives  many  valuable  suggestions 
for  making  your  plumbing  system 
both  economical  and  efficient. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,   DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 

PHONE  BELL  153 
Water,  Plumbing  and  Gas  Brass  Goods  and  Tools 

New  York  City,  145  W.  30th  St.  Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada  San  F"ncisco'  ?35  Mission  St. 

Phone  Watkins  5397  Phone  Sutter  3577 

Mueller  Metals  Co. ,  Port  Huron,  Mich. ,  makers  of  Red  Tip  Brass  and  Copper  Rod  and  Tubing; 
Forcings  and  Castings  in   Brass,    Bronze  and  Aluminum;    also    Screw    Machined    Products 
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TOPICS   -  OF-THE  -  DAY 


CopjTii'lit.-fl  by  Underwood  \  Underwood,  New  Ybrli 


THK     ItKPlliLK'.VN    CAND1DATK    OPENS    Ills    FRONT-PORCH    CAMPAIGN. 


HOW   HARDING  AND    COX  STAND   ON   THE   BIG   ISSUES 


PLATFORMS  ARE  USELESS  LUMBER  unless  the 
candidates  stand  on  them,  and  the  voters  have  been  wait- 
ing for  Senator  Harding  and  Governor  Cox  to  define 
certain  planks  thai  seem  capable  of  several  interpretations 
and  to  indicate  which  of  the  declarations  of  parly  purpose  they 
intend  to  make  the  fighting  issues  of  the  campaign.  The  Senator 
had  the  first  formal  opportunity  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  on 
the  22d.  but  as  Governor  Cox  has  published  his  views  on  a  num- 
ber of  political  is.Mics.  comparison  on  important  subjects  is  now 
|)o->il>l<-  an<l  i>  presented  to  our  readers  in  parallel  columns  on 
the  following  page.  Both  candidates,  it  now  seems  plain,  have 
decided  to  make  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations  the 
paramount  issue.  To  the  Republican  candidate  the  question  of 
party  government  vs.  personal  rule  seems  no  less  important. 
As  a  call  to  battle  the  Harding  speech  of  acceptance  naturally 
rings  more  loudly  and  clearly  in  Republican  than  Democratic 
ears.  In  the  Senator's  own  State  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
(Dem.)  says:  "It  is  not  a  call  to  action,  but  an  imitation  to 
slumber."  The  speech  suggests  two  things  to  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (Dem.):  one  is  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  katydid,  that 
'th  an  undisputed  thing  in  such  a  solemn  way,"  and  the 
other  is  the  cautious  sportsman  who  aimed  to  "hit  it  if  it's  a 
'leer  and  miss  it  if  it's  a  calf."  But  to  a  Republican  paper  like 
th<-  Milwaukee  Sentinel  the  utterance  at  Marion  seems  "a  really 


powerful  and  moving  address."  "Senator  Harding  has  risen 
to  the  occasion,"  Colonel  Harvey  tells  us.  "Senator  Harding 
hits  squarely,"  according  to  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Rep.).  The 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  (Rep.)  calls  the  Harding  speech  "a 
message  of  peace,  progress,  and  broad  statesmanship."  The 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  calls  if  "a  satisfying  presenta- 
tion of  personal  views,  worthy  in  its  tone,  its  spirit,  and  its  wisdom 
of  the  selected  leader  of  a  great  party."  Other  Republican 
papers  which  find  mailer  for  criticism  in  parts  of  the  address  arc 
willing  to  commend  the  speech  as  a  whole.  "In  its  broad  signif- 
icance it  is  an  important  state  paper,"  concludes  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  Indianapolis  Star  likes  its  "air  of  sincerity  and  of 
modesty."  In  general,  says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.  Rep.),  "if  is  a  good  speech  which  will  equip  the  Republican 
champions  with  telling  texts  and  winning  arguments."  A  num- 
ber of  these  Republican  papers  lake  delight  in  the  Senator's 
condemnation  of  autocracy  in  government  and  his  declaration 
of  belief  "in  party  government  as  distinguished  from  personal 
government."  More  than  one  Democratic  editor,  however,  is 
in  full  accord  with  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  when  it  says  that 
what  Mr.  Harding  really  means  is  not  party  government,  but 
"government  by  a  little  clique  of  United  States  Senators." 

Aside    from    his    declaration    for    party    government    and    his 
exposition  of  the  party  attitude  on  the  Treaty  and  the  League, 
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PERSONAL   PLATFORMS   OF    THE   CANDIDATES 

Selected  from  (he  Harding  Speech  of  Acceptance  and  recent  utterances  oj  Governor  Cox. 


HARDING 


PEACE,  THE  TREATY,  AND  THE  LEAGUE 


COX 


"I  promise  you  formal  and  effective  peace  so  quickly  as  a  Republican 
Congress  can  pass  its  declaration  for  a  Republican  Executive  to  sign. 
Then  we  mav  turn  to  our  readjustment  at  home  and  proceed  deliberately 
and  reflectively  to  that  hoped-for  world-relationship  which  shall  satisfy 
both  conscience  and  aspirations  and  still  hold  us  free  from  menacing 
involvement." 

•With  a  Senate  advising  as  the  Constitution  contemplates,  I  would 
hopefully  approach  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of  the  earth,  proposing 
that  understanding  which  makes  us  a  willing  participant  in  the  conse- 
cration of  nations  to  a  new  relationship,  to  commit  the  moral  forces  of 
the  world,  America  included,  to  peace  and  international  justice,  still 
leaving  America  free,  independent,  and  self-reliant,  but  offering  friend- 
ship to  all  the  world." 


"I  am  not  saying  that  the  League  is  perfect.  No  human  document 
is.  As  you  already  know,  I  have  suggested  two  reservations  myself, 
but  there  must  be  no  reservation  that  will  nullify  the  Treaty." 

"It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  in  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  the  League,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  at  all 
times  act  in  strict  harmony  with  the  terms  and  intent  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  which  can  not  in  any  way  be  altered  by  the  treaty- 
making  power." 


LABOR 


"  I  wish  the  higher  wage  to  abide,  on  one  explicit  condition — that  the 
wage-earner  will  give  full  return  for  the  wage  received.  It  is  the  best 
assurance  we  can  have  for  a  reduced  cost  of  living." 

"The  insistent  call  is  for  labor,  management,  and  capital  to  reach 
an  understanding." 

"  We  do  not  loppose  but  approve  collective  bargaining,  because 
that  is  an  outstanding  right,  but  we  are  unalterably  insistent  that  its 
exercise  must  not  destroy  the  equally  sacred  right  of  the  individual  in 
his  necessary  pursuit  of  livelihood.  Any  American  has  the  right  to 
quit  his  employment,  so  has  every  American  the  right  to  seek  em- 
ployment." ,''.■--      ^ 

"The  strike  against  the  Government  is  properly  denied,  for  Gov- 
ernment service  involves  none  of  the  elements  of  profit  which  relate  to 
competitive  enterprise." 


"Restriction  of  production,  either  by  combination  to  uphold  prices 
or  by  joining  of  hands  to  increase  personal  profit,  must  be  character- 
ized as  a  type  of  savagery." 

"There  is,  however,  as-clearly  marked  as  a  noonday  sun,  a  ground 
which  is  both  fair  to  capital  and  labor.  I  have  tried  to  occupy  this 
ground,  and  I  think  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  submitting  the  case  to 
both  capital  and  labor.  Both  should  follow  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
we  should  deal  justice  with  an  even  hand." 

"There  should  be  created  a  commission  which,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  would  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  bearing  on 
industrial  disputes  which  affect  interstate  commerce.  It  should 
report  the  facts  but  submit  no  conclusion.  Upon  the  evidence  public 
opinion  will  be  formed.  It  can  be  depended  upon  to  be  fair,  and  it 
will  always  be  dominant." 


TAXATION,    GOVERNMENT   EXPENDITURES,    AND    FINANCE 


"We  will  attempt  intelligent  and  courageous  deflation,  and  strike  at 
government  borrowing  which  enlarges  the  evil,  and  we  will  attack 
high  cost  of  government  with  every  energy  and  facility  which  attend 
Republican  capacity." 

"I  believe  this  Government  should  make  its  Liberty  and  Victory 
bonds  worth  all  that  its  patriotic  citizens  paid  in  purchasing  them." 

"I  believe  the  tax  burdens  imposed  for  the  war-emergency  must  be 
revised  to  the  needs  of  peace  and  in  the  interest  of  equity  in  distri- 
bution of  the  burden." 

"I  believe  the  budget  system  will  effect  a  necessary,  helpful  reforma- 
tion and  reveal  business  methods  to  government  business." 


"I  believe  that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  largely  due  to  too  many 
turnovers.  Excess  profit  takes  its  toll  at  each  turn.  By  the  time  the 
article  reaches  the  consumer  the  toll  has  been  paid  several  times.  The 
Federal  Government  must  take  a  vital  interest  in  the  broad  subject 
of  marketing,  and  the  number  of  turnovers  should  be  cut  down.  Of 
course,  funds  to  support  the  Government  must  be  raised." 

"I  favor  as  a  means  to  this  end  an  excess-profits  tax  and  a  1  to  1  H 
per  cent,  tax  on  business  of  growing  concerns.  I  believe  in  retaining 
the  income  tax,  with  heavy  impost  upon  large  incomes." 

"  The  Federal  inheritance  tax  should  be  given  up  as  soon  as  possible." 

"I  believe  that  a  modern  budget  system  is  necessary." 


PROHIBITION 


"I  believe  in  law  enforcement.  If  elected  I  mean  to  be  a  Con- 
stitutional President,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  Constitution, 
unthinkable  to  evade  the  law,  when  our  every  committal  is  to  orderly 
government.  People  ever  will  differ  about  the  wisdom  of  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law — there  is  divided  opinion  respecting  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  the  laws  enacted  to  make  it  operative — but  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  honest  law-enforcement." 

"Modification  or  repeal  is  the  right  of  a  free  people  whenever  the 
deliberate  and  intelligent  public  sentiment  commands,  but  perversion 
and  evasion  mark  the  paths  to  the  failure  of  government  itself." 


"Prohibition  is  ordered  by  Constitutional  provision  and  by  Federal 
statute.  The  President  of  the  United  States  takes  oath  to  support  both. 
It  has  never  been  my  habit  to  violate  my  oath,  and  an  officer  who  does 
not  enforce  the  law  is  worse  than  the  man  who  breaks  it.  We  accept 
both  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  as  the  will  of  the  majority.  I 
represent  the  Jeffersonian  principle  that  the  majority  can  do  as  it  will 
regarding  the  prohibition  question.  They  may  leave  it  on  the  statute- 
book  or  may  repeal  it,  but  as  long  as  I  am  a  public  officer  I  shall  accept 
what  is  as  the  will  of  the  majority." 


SUFFRAGE 

"By  party  edict,  by  my  recorded  vote,  by  personal  conviction  I  am  "Every   State  and  country   which  has  tried   woman  suffrage  has 


committed  to  this  measure  of  justice.  It  is  my  earnest  hope,  my 
sincere  desire  that  the  one  needed  State  vote  be  quickly  recorded  in 
the  affirmation  of  the  right  of  equal  suffrage." 


given  evidence  that  woman  voters  have  added  to  the  sum  total  of 
good  results.  The  time  for  granting  political  freedom  to  women  of  the 
entire  United  States  is  now  here." 


THE    FARMERS 

"I  hold  that  farmers  should  not  only  be  permitted  but  encouraged  "Governmental  surveys  should  be  made  in  order  that  there  might 

to  join  in  cooperative  association  to  reap  the  just  measure  of  reward  be  placed  in  the  public  mind  a  proper  understanding  of  the  symptoms 

merited   by   their  arduous   toil.   .   .   .   Upon  such  association   and  co-  of  decay  and  deterioration  in  rural  life." 

operation  should  be  laid  only  such  restrictions  as  will  prevent  arbitrary  "I  think  it  is  time  to  draft,  a  man  who  has  followed  the  plow  and 

control  of  our  food  supply  and  the  fixing  of  extortionate  prices  upon  knows  the  farming  game  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.   ...   I  am  going 

it."  to  appoint  a  dirt  farmer,  one  who  has  worked  the  dirt  and  knows  it." 

THE   TARIFF 

"  I  believe  in  the  protective-tariff  policy,  and  know  we  will  be  calling  "I  have  always  been  a  believer  in  tariff  for  revenue,  but  we  can  not 

for  its  saving  Americanism  again."  afford  to  lose  the  world  trade  by  building  a  barrier  around  business 

that  wrill  cut  us  off  from  this  trade." 


Senator  Harding's  speech  of  acceptance  was  largely  confined 
to  rephrasing  planks  of  the  Chicago  platform  and  to  assertions 
which  do  not  involve  marked  division  of  sentiment  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  The  quotations  gathered  together 
above  show  which  utterances  in  the  Marion  speech  indicate 
points  of  sharp  divergence  or  of  practical  agreement  as  between 
the  two  candidates.  It  is  evident  that  thus  far  at  least  the  one 
real  fighting  issue  is  the  League,  and  a  Democratic  paper,  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  for  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
Harding  that  with  most  of  those  portions  of  his  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance "which  do  not  touch  the  Treaty  issue,  little  fault  will 
be  found."  Democratic  papers  which  attack  the  Harding  view- 
point believe  that  Cox  is  more  definite  and  that  he  is  in  a  stronger 
strategic  position  as  far  as  the  League  is  concerned.  Republi- 
cans have  exprest  wonder  whether  Cox's  real  Treaty  policy  is  to 
ratify  the  Treaty  with  such  a  reservation  as  the  one  quoted  on 
this  page  or  whether  the  reported  agreement  between  him 
and  President  Wilson  means  that  he  would  really  like  to  force  the 
Covenant  through  without  change.  Similarly,  we  find  two 
interpretations  of  Senator  Harding's  attitude.  Some  hold  that 
he  means  to  kill  the  Treaty,  others  that  his  declarations  at 


Marion  leave  the  way  open  for  its  ratification  with  reservations. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  for  one,  does  not  believe 
that'  the  public  can  tell  from  this  speech  ' '  whether  the  Senator, 
if  elected  President,  will  favor  the  Covenant  with  reservations, 
will  urge  the  utter  rejection  of  the  Covenant  in  any  form,  or 
what  he  will  do."  The  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  finds  this 
part  of  the  speech  "diffuse  and  evasive."  Yet  while  some  con- 
sider the  Senator's  attitude  on  the  League  a  straddle,  observes  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.),  many  will  find  sufficient  ground 
for  concluding  ' '  that  the  speaker  has  stept  from  the  platform 
straddle  of  the  dominant  issue  of  the  campaign  and  walked  into 
the  camp  of  Johnson's  ' irreconcilables '  and  'bitter-enders.'" 

Vague  as  it  finds  Mr.  Harding's  suggestions  about  the  "new 
relationship,"  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  holds  that  the 
speech  of  acceptance  definitely  ' '  settles  the  question  of  the  policy 
of  the  Republican  party  in  regard  to  the  Versailles  Treaty" — 

"It  is  a  decision  manifestly  dictated  by  the  Republican  bitter- 
enders. .  .  .  The  success  of  Mr.  Harding  at  the  polls  after  the 
announcement  of  this  program  would  be  interpreted  as  a  vin- 
dication of  their  position  by  all  the  Senators  whose  sole  object 
has  been  to  make  an  end  of  the  League  of  Nations  idea." 
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HARDING    WILL    GIVE    THE    WHITE    HOUSE    BACK    TO    THE    PEOPLE. 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


Asuasyi,  7/S**£«-j». 


BACK    TO    NORMAL. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


OPPOSING    VIEWS    OF    REPUBLICAN    AIMS. 


Another  Independent  daily  friendly  to  the  League  of  Nations 
condemns  the  Harding  program  as  "impossible."  Says  the 
New  York  Evening  Post: 

"Senator  Harding's  program  is  nothing  less  than  a  repudiation 
of  our  profest  ideals  of  international  cooperation,  for  it  re- 
pudiates the  only  method  of  giving  them  early  and  effective 
application 

"Senator  Harding's  statement  upon  the  central  issue  of  the 
campaign  .  .  .  will  chill  the  spirit  of  the  great  body  of  independent 
voters  who  were  awaiting  his  pronouncement  and  cause  them  to 
look  to  the  acceptance  speech  of  Governor  Cox,  to  whom  Mr. 
Harding  has  opened  a  great  opportunity." 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Harding  Scuttles  the  League,"  the 
New  York  Tunes  (Dem.)  calls  attention  to  the  number  of  emi- 
nent Republicans  who  want  the  League  ratified  with  reservations, 
and  asserts  that  the  Senator  "has  given  the  Democrats  a  clear 
issue  and  a  great  opportunity" — 

"It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  balancing  a  set  of  Republican 
reservations  to  the  Treaty  against  a  Democratic  set.  The 
Republican  candidate  ...  is  against  the  Treaty  in  any  form; 
opposed  to  the  League  however  amended.  Mr.  Harding  has 
cleared  the  field  for  his  opponents  and  given  them  a  stronger 
cause  and  a  more  favorable  fighting-ground  than  they  could  have 
hoped  for." 

Turning  now  to  the  other  side,  we  find  the  Harding  speech  of 
acceptance  in  its  bearings  on  the  League  of  Nations  naturally 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  from  those  papers  which 
object  most  strongly  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Senator  Hard- 
ing and  Senator  Lodge,  speaking  at  Marion,  pronounced  "a  two- 
fold sentence  of  death"  upon  the  Wilson  Covenant,  and,  con- 
tinues the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  "  the  fulfilment  of  the  two 
pledges  there  given  by  the  Republican  standard-bearer  will 
mark  the  final  obsequies  of  the  supergovernmcnl  of  Geneva 
and  the  formal  resurrection  and  reenforceuienf  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal — the  shining  triumph  of  straight  Americanism  over 
crooked  internation  lism."  The  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.) 
believes  that  on  this  subject  Senator  Harding  "expresses  the 


sentiment  of  the  American  people  as  ascertained  indubitably." 
Mr.  Harding's  refutation  of  the  idea  that  America  is  dishonored 
"unless  it  enters  the  League  as  Wilson  demands"  is,  according 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  "complete  and  inspiring,  and  it  is 
without  bitterness."  The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Rep.)  likes  the 
way  he  seizes  the  League  issue  "by  the  throat."  The  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Ind.  Rep.)  feels  confident  that  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  will  approve  the  Republican  candidate's 
"pledge  that  a  Republican  President,  and  Senate  will  promptly 
restore  former  peace  without  shunning  a  single  responsibility  of 
the  Republic,  without  periling  the  freedom,  independence,  and 
self-reliance  of  the  nation,  and  without  weakening,  jeopardizing, 
the  fine  relationship  in  which  America  stands  with  the  rest  of  the 
world."     And  we  read  in  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.): 

"The  Republican  candidate  stands  for  the  wide,  humane 
interests  that  would  bind  all  in  the  bonds  of  a  deeper  and  pro- 
founder  fellowship  than  a  tenth  article  of  a  covenant  backed 
by  bristling  bayonets  can  possibly  provide." 

But  it  must  be  recorded  that  there  are  Republican  papers 
more  friendly  to  the  League  that  frankly  express  their  disap- 
pointment. As  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.)  voices  its  feel- 
ing: "  It  is  disappointing  not  to  have  a  clear  and  forward- 
looking  statement  on  the  subject  which  both  sides  proclaim  with 
their  lips  as  the  leading  issue  of  the  campaign."  The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  admits  that  it  received  "a  cold  douche  of  dis- 
appointment" on  reading  the  Senator's  views  on  the  Treaty. 
"Senator  Harding  apparently  has  decided  not  only  to  stand  on 
the  League  plank  adopted  by  the  Chicago  convention  for  tho 
avowed  purpose  of  giving  Johnson  and  his  rebel  crowd  no  plau- 
sible excuse  for  bolting,  but  has  also  decided  to  stand  all  over  it 
— probably  for  the  same  reason."  This  independent  paper  with 
Republican  leanings  thinks  that  Senator  Harding  is  apparently 
adopting  the  policy  of  the  Knox  resolution.  And  "such  a  policy 
will  be  a  disappointment  to  millions  of  good  Republicans,  who 
feel  that  the  League  of  Nations,  properly  safeguarded,  offers  a 
practical  chance  to  diminish  at  least  the  dangers  of  war." 
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the  wauls  of  labor.     The  effort  failed,  it  will  be  remembered, 
and  the  Esch-Cummins  Railroad  Law,  which  se1  up  machinery 
BE   REPUBLICAN  PARTY  has  been  weighed  in  the      1°    prevent    another    "outlaw"    railroad    strike,    was   indorsed 
balance    by    the    American    Federation    of    Labor    and      mjueh  to  the  disappointment  of -labor,  which  asked  for  its  repeal, 
found  wanting,  and  Samuel  Gompers  and  other  leaders      The  other  thirteen  demands  of  Mr.  Gonipers  either  were  ignored 


of  organized  labor  have  indicated  that  they  will  give  their 
support  to  tile  Democratic  party  this  year  because  the  platform 
of  that  parly  "marks  a  measure  of  progress  no'  found  in  the 
platform  of  the  Republican  party."  say  Washington  dispatches. 
Furthermore,  in  rela  ion  to  Labor's  proposals,  "the  planks 
written  into  the  Democratic  platform  more  nearly  approximate 
tlie  desired  declarations  of  human  rights  than  do  the  planks 
found  in  the  Republican  platform,"  these  leaders  announce. 
We  are  lohl,  in  fact,  by  Secretary  Daniels's  paper,  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  thai  "the  Democrats  adopted  in  their  plat- 
form nearly  all  of  labor's  de- 
mands"; that  "organized  labor 
never  before  got  from  either  of 
the  greal  parties  so  many  grants 
to  its  demands  in  a  platform." 
Continues  this  stanchly  Demo- 
cratic paper": 

"The  platform  iii  its  labor 
planks  confirms  the  outstanding 
fact  that,  never  has  any  Ad- 
ministration been  so  friendly  to 
the  just  demands  of  labor  and 
its  righl  to  advancement,  as  lias 
the  Wilson  Administration.  It 
also  shows,  as  compared  with  the 
Republican  platform,  thai  the 
Democrats  are  labor's  only 
friends  in  this  campaign.  It 
shows  a  si  ill  more  sweeping 
truth,  namely,  that  any  reform 
not  only  for  the  workingman 
specifically,  but  for  the  people, 
will  stand  a,  far  belter  chance 
of  being  secured  through  the 
Democratic  than  through  the 
Republican  party." 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.) 
thinks,  therefore,  that  "it  would 
have  been  easy  for  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  and  his  associates  to  go 
much  further  in  recommendation 
of  1  he  Democratic  platform  with- 
out in  the  least  exceeding  the 
limits  of  strict  veracity,"  but, 
adds  this  paper,  "what  is  said 
is  sufficient."     "The  greal  body 

of  organized  labor  will  support  the  Democratic  ticket  this  year," 
believes  The  Citizen.  The  New  York  Ending  World  (Ind. 
Dem.'  believes  the  report  of  President  Gompers  on  the  platforms 
"will  wield  greal  influence  in  the  campaign,"  because,  in  tin- 
words  of  the  Independent  Democratic  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "the 
concessions  of  Republicans  to  labor  were  uniformly  vague  and 
merely  verbal.  The  concessions  of  the  Democrats  were  sub- 
stantial, tho  regarded  as  inadequate,"  bul  the  Buffalo  Commer- 
cial (Rep.)  reminds  us  that  "organized  labor  has  been  smashed 
every  lime  it  attempted  to  line  up  for  any  candidate  on  na- 
tional issues."  and  if  goes  on  to  cite  Governor  Coolidge's  vic- 
tory in  Massachusetts  last  year.  "For  every  labor  vote  that 
is  given  the  Democrats.  1  wo  open-shop  Democrats  will  be  driven 
into  Republican  ranks,"  prophesies  The  Commercial. 

The  "Industrial  Relations"  plank  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form, il  is  agreed,  unquestionably  was  an  overwhelming  dis- 
appointment to  the  delegates  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Convention  at  Montreal,  whence  a  delegation  was  sent 
to  Chicago  to  make  known  in  no  uncertain  terms — and  secure — 


HE    WILL    MANAGE    THE    COX    CAMPAIGN. 

Ex-Congressman  George  White,    of  Marietta.  Ohio,   who    lias 

been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 

to  succeed  Homer  s.  Cummiiigs. 


or  "side-stept."  In  the  view  of  Mr.  Gompers,  "the  Repub- 
lican Convention  turned  its  back  on  labor."  The  alert  com- 
mittee' at  Montreal  decided  to  appeal  to  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  San  Francisco.  After  a  comparison  of  results 
obtained  at  the  two  conventions,  the  committee  headed  by 
Mr.   Gompers  said: 

"Labor   of   America,   is   not   partisan   to   any    political   parly; 
it  is  partizan  to  principles,  the  principles  of  justice  and  freedom. 
It  undertakes  neither  to  dictate  not    control  the  choice  of  the 
workers  or  the  citizenship  generally  for  which  party  or  candi- 
dates  they   should   A'ote,   but    it 
would  be  palpable  dereliction  of 
duly    did   we   fail   to   place   the 
facts    before    the    voters    of    our 
country    upon    the     records    of 
both  parties  and  their  respective 
candidates  for  public  office." 

The  Federation,  we  are  told 
by  the  Ncav  York  Times,  already 
has  a  very  large  and  well- 
organized  non-part  izan  political 
campaign  committee,  which  is 
coordinating  the  work  of  thou- 
sands of  local  campaign  com- 
mittees in  the  different  States 
and  in  districts  where  labor  is 
planning  to  wage  its  fight  for  or 
against  the  election  of  certain 
candidates  for  the  Senate  or 
the  House.  "All  indications  are 
that  the  full  influence  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Federation  will 
be  exerted  on  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  workmen  for  the  election  of 
the  Democratic  national  ticket." 
further  stales  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  The  Times, 
and  1  he  Norfolk  Vvrginian- 
Piiot  (Ind.  Dem.)  reminds  us 
(hat  the  Democratic  platform 
"goes  much  further  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  progressive  view  of 
the  changing  relationship  be- 
tween labor  and  capital."  After 
finding  that  Senator  Harding's  votes  at  Senate  roll-calls  were 
"unsatisfactory"  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the  Federation 
analyzed  the  Democratic  and  Republican  platforms,  with  the 
result  stated.  The  main  plank  at  issue,  it  is  agreed,  was  the 
"Industrial  Relations"  plank.  In  dealing  with  the  questions 
of  compulsory  arbitration  and  strikes  contrary  to  the  public 
welfare,  the  industrial  plank  of  the  Republican  platform  says: 

"The  strike  or  the  lockout,  as  a  means  of  settling  industrial 
disputes,  inflicts  such  loss  and  suffering  on  the  community  as  to 
justify  government  initiative  to  reduce  its  frequency  and  limit  its 
consequences. 

"In  private  industries  we  do  not  advocate  the  principle  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  but.  wrc  favor  impartial  commissions  and 
better  facilities  for  voluntary  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbi- 
tration supplemented  by  that  full  publicity  which  will  enlist 
the  influence  of  an  aroused  public  opinion.  The  Government 
should  take  the  initiative  in  inviting  the  establishment  of  tri- 
bunals or  commissions  for  the  purpose  of  voluntary  arbitration 
and  investigation  of  this  issue." 

The  Democratic  labor  plank,  after  praising  the  record  of  the 
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Wilson  Administration  as  a  friend  of  labor,  demanding  more 
protection  for  working  -women  and  children,  and  asserting  that 
"labor  is  not  a  commodity,  it  is  human,"  continues: 

"Neither  class  [Labor  nor  Capital],  however,  should  at  any 
time  nor  in  any  circumstances  take  action  that  will  put  in 
jeopardy  the  public  welfare.  Resort  to  strikes  and  lockouts 
which  endanger  the  health  or  lives  of  the  people  is  an  unsatis- 
factory device  for  determining  disputes,  and  the  Democratic 
party  pledges  itself  to  contrive,  if  possible,  and  put  into  effective 
operation  a  fair  and  comprehensive  method  of  composing  differ- 
ences of  this  nature.  In  private  industrial  disputes  we  are 
opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  method  plausible  in 
theory  but  a  failure  in  fact.  With  respect  to  government 
service,  we  hold  distinctly  that  the  rights  of  the  people  are 
paramount  to  the  right  to  strike." 

"It  surely  takes  an  eagle  eye  as  well  as  a  friendly  one  to  find 
in  this  generalization  the  indorsement  and  repudiation  discovered 
by  Mr.  Gompers,"  remarks  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  (Rep.), 
which  adds  that  the  labor-leader 
evidently  was  "quite  determined 
to  find  what  he  was  looking  for." 
Furthermore — 

"  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  Fed- 
eration demanded  a  plank 
calling  for  'the  enactment  of 
legislation  excluding  from  inter- 
state commerce  the  products 
of  convict  labor,'  and  another 
to  regulate  immigration  in  ac- 
cordance with  'the  nation's 
ability  to  assimilate.'  The 
Republican  platform  incorpor- 
ated both  of  these  provisions 
in  plain  and  specific  terms, 
while  the  Democratic  platform 
said  nothing  about  them,  but 
not  a  word  of  credit  is  given 
the  Republicans  in  this  report 
— no  credit,  for  that  matter. 
for  anything  the  platform  said 
in  behalf  of  labor,  and  it  said 
a  good  deal." 

"Can  it  be,"  asks  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (Rep.),  "that  Mr. 
Gompers  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  suggestion  in  the 
Republican  platform  about  pub- 
licity of  the  facts  in  industrial 
disputes,  with  a  view  to  ac- 
quainting the  public  with  the 
merits  of  these  disputes?  "  And 
the    Manchester     Union   (Ind. 

Rep.)  declares  that  "the  Federation  leaders  balked  again  and 
again  when  confronted  with  some  of  the  public  welfare  declara- 
tions  of  the  Democratic  platform,  and  escaped  only  through  a 
thicket  of  words."     Continues  The  Union: 

"To  what  does  all  this  come?  Simply  this,  that  for  all  the 
noisy  announcement  that  organized  labor  is  to  be  delivered  this 
way  or  that  in  the  election,  according  as  platforms  and  candi- 
dates are  regarded  as  favorable  or  unfavorable,  the  voters  are 
left  pretty  much  to  their  own  affiliations,  prejudices,  and  judg- 
ments,  just  as  always.  The  upshot  of  this  whole  matter  is 
simply  an  additional  bit  of  evidence  that  we  are  to  have  an 
old-fashioned    Republican-Democratic  election  fight." 

In  such  a  fight  can  Mr.  Gompers,  through  his  campaign 
committees  in  every  Congressional  district,  wield  a  telling 
influence?  The  Newark  Evening  Netcs  (Ind.)  is  sure  that  he 
can  not.     "The  labor  vote  is  not  deliverable,  and  never  was," 

erts  this  paper,  and  its  neighbor,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.),  "has  its  doubts"  about  the  range  of  the  "Gompers 
influence."     The  Eagle  and   the  Buffalo   Express    (Ind.   Rep.) 


believe  that  labor  voters  "feel  their  responsibility  as  citizens, 
and  resent  dictation,"  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
says  "it  is  too  much  to  expect  union  workers  to  sink  all  theif 
ideas  and  preferences  as  to  every  public  and  social  question  in 
the  single  issue  of  labor  legislation."  "Besides,"  adds  The 
Express,  "the  Gompers  mind  is  too  plainly  Democratic  to  in- 
fluence voters  who  are  not  particularly  desirous  to  be  influenced 
that  way."  "For  either  party  to  pledge  itself  to  legislate  and 
to  administer  the  laws  in  behalf  of  any  class  to  the  extent  that 
any  class  would  desire  would  be  to  pledge  itself  to  make  laws 
against  all  other  classes  and  to  enforce  them  rigidly,"  declares 
the  Democratic  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  which  goes  on  to 
remind  us  that  "there  could  be  no  true  liberty  in  any  country 
if  any  class  should  procure  exactly  what  it  wants."  The  indi- 
cations are,  however,  if  we  may  take  the  word  of  the  labor 
journals  for  the  state  of  mind  of  their  readers,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  no  stronger  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  labor 
than  the  Republican  party — 
or  vice  I'ersa.  Justice,  a  New 
York  labor  weekly,  declares  that 
"if  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  were  really  pursuing  a 
policy  of  non-par  tizanship,  it 
would  denounce  the  Democratic 
party  just  as  bitterly  as  it  did 
the  Republican  party,"  and  in 
The  New  Majority,  a  Chicago 
labor  organ,  we  are  told  that — 

"The  Democratic  platform 
is  no  more  satisfactory  to  labor 
than  the  Republican  platform. 
It  contains  a  few  more  'weasel- 
words'  in  an  open  bid  for  the 
labor  vote,  but  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  President  will 
bid  as  vainly  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  labor  votes  when 
the  rank  and  file  of  labor  learn 
that  Cox,  as  Governor  of  Ohio, 
ousted  the  Mayor  of  Canton, 
during  the  steel  strike,  because 
he  was  fair  to  the  steel  strikers, 
and  permitted  a  man  to  act  as 
Mayor  who  let  the  steel  trust 
wreak  its  will  on  the  strikers 
in  Canton." 

A  more  conservative  estimate 
of  the  nominees  and  platforms 
is  found  in  The  Union;  an  Indi- 
anapolis labor  paper,  where  we 
read: 


"HEY,    BO!    GIMME    A    BOOST!" 

— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Cammcrcial  Appeal. 


"Considering  the  labor  planks  in  the  national  platforms, 
the  man  who  works  can  not  but  admit  the  sound  good  sense 
in  the  announced  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  elect  its  friends  and  defeat  its  enemies.  It  is  plainly  up  to 
the  individual  voter  to  inform  himself  and  vote  on  this  informa- 
tion without  paying  much  attention  to  the  platform.  And 
it  is  already  apparent  that  the  Presidential  nominees  will  bo 
supported  for  the  personal  influence  they  exert  on  the  individual, 
or  because  of  the  inherited  or  provisional  party  predilection  of  the 
voter.  As  we  see  it,  the  career  of  Governor  Ccx  parallels  that 
of  Senator  Harding  very  closely.  Both  are  typically  successful 
Americans  horn  to  the  purple  of  that  obscurity  upon  which  we 
sometimes  draw  for  the  chiefs  of  the  state.  Both  have  lived 
rather  closer  to  the  people  than  would  have  been  possible  to  the 
lawyers  who  have  headed  the  parties  in  most  recent  campaigns. 
Both  have  shown  themselves  to  be  astute  politicians.  By 
reason  of  having  taken  the  executive  rather  than  the  legislative 
road  to  eminence,  Governor  Cox  has  been  able  to  account  for 
certain  specific  constructive  achievements  that  will  make  their 
appeal.  The  platform  pledges  to  which  the  candidates  arc 
committed  mean  little  in  a  concrete  way.  They  are  vague  or 
evasive,  and  much  will  depend  on  the  construction  given  them 
by  the  candidates." 
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>  (.00.000,000   MORE   RAIL   WAGES   TO   PAY 


T! 


~"\HE  PUBLIC  MUST  PAY!"  That  is  the  big  news 
in  llic  decision  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  that 
railroad  employees  are  entitled  to  increases  of  wages 
amounting  to  aboul  $600,000,000  a  year.  So  say  special  cor- 
respondents, head-liners,  railway  officials,  and  editors  with  quick 
unanimity.     A  cue  for  this  emphasis  may  be  found  in  the  state- 


THE     FAMILY    MARKET    BASKET! 

— Alley  in   fche  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

meiit  of  Chairman  Barton  of  the  Hoard  who  says  he  believes  that. 
the  railroad  employees  realize  that  this  "huge  sum  must  come 
from  the  pockets  of  the  American  people,  of  whom  the  railway 
men  themselves  are  a  substantial  part."  The  Transportation 
Act  of  1020  (Esch-Cummins  Bill),  which  established  the  Labor 
Board,  also  authorizes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  fix  rates  that  allow  a  fair  return  on  valuation  of  railroad  prop- 
erty, and  railway  executives  will  apply  for  a.  covering  increase 
of  freight  and  passenger  tariffs.  The  railway  employees  by  ac- 
cepting the  award  of  the  Hoard  will  receive  .">0  to  7.">  per  cent,  of 
their  claims  for  increases  (variously  estimated  by  railroad 
officials al  800  to  1.200  millions),  which  threatened  a  nation-wide 
strike  while  the  railroads  are  passing  back  to  private  manage- 
ment. Conference  representatives  of  all  but  one  of  sixteen 
regular  railway  unions  accept  under  protest.  Telegraphers' 
executives  will  take  a  strike  referendum.  President  Gompers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  declares  that  a  "sop  has 
been  thrown  to  each  railroad- worker"  under  the  new  law;  an 
entirely  unfair  impression  comes  from  bulking  the  .$ 600. 000, 000 — 
the  "honest  method"  is  to  apply  it  to  the  individual;  the  men 
are  disappointed  and  "have  a  rijrht  to  be;  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  either  the  Governmenl  or  the  railroads  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  increase  railroad  operating  efficiency  to  a 
point  that  would  eliminate  the  extra  cost." 

Xo  absolute  wage  formula  has  been  found  for  so  intricate  a 
problem  as  that  presented  by  the  railroad  workers'  demands, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Board.  It  finds  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  approximately  100  per  cent,  since  1914. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  need  of  adequate  transportation,  the 
desire  to  do  justice  to  employees,  the  waste  and  false  economy 
of  wage  scales  insufficient  to  attract  men  qualified  for  railway 


work,  the  inefficiency  of  personnel  in  public  service,  which  feels 
itself  treated  with  injustice.     Further,  we  read: 

'  Those  persons  who  consider  the  rates  determined  on  herein 
too  high  should  reflect  on  the  abnormal  conditions  resulting  from 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  high  rates  now  being  paid  in  other 
industries.  The  employees  who  may  believe  these  rates  too  low 
should  consider  the  increased  burden  these  rates  will  place  on 
their  fellow  countrymen,  many  of  whom  are  less  favorably 
situated  than  themselves 

'The  Board  lias  endeavored  to  fix  such  wages  as  will  provide 
a  decent  living  and  secure  for  the  children  of  the  wage-earners 
opportunity  for  education,  and  yet  to  remember  that  no  class  of 
Americans  should  receive  preferred  treatment,  and  that  the 
great jmass  of  the  people  ultimately  must  pay  a  great  part  of  the 
increased  operations  entailed  by  the  increase  in  wages  deter- 
mined herein. 

"It  has  been  found  by  this  Board  generally  that  the  scale  of 
wages  paid  railroad  employees  is  substantially  below  that  paid 
for  similar  work  in  outside- industries,  that  the  increase  in  living 
cost  (since  previous  increases  of  pay  under  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration) has  thrown  wages  below  the  prewar  standai'd  of 
living  of  these  employees,  and  that  justice,  as  well  as  the  main- 
tenance of  an  essential  industry  in  an  efficient  condition,  requires 
a   substantial  increase  to  practically  all  classes 

"11  is  hoped  that  the  present  decision,  which  adds  substantial 
amounts  to  present  wages,  will  be  felt  to  be  just  and  equitable 
under  all  the  circumstances,  and  raih'oad  employees  will  accord- 
ingly render  the  best  service  of  which  they  are  capable.  If  they 
will  do  this  it  is  believed  the  American  people  wnll  receive  bene- 
fits far  outweighing  the  cost  of  the  increases  decided  upon." 

The  Board  submitted  its  decision  July  20  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
tailed schedule  of  increases  by  classes— five  cents  an  hour  for 
car-cleaners,  8%  cents  for  track  laborers,  $30  a  month  for  sub- 
urban service  conductors,  etc,  etc.,  as  "a  just  and  reasonable 
wage."  Approximately  2,000,000  men,  comprised  in  more 
than  1,000  classifications,  are  affected,  and  the  greatest  increases 
are  allowed  to  the  lowest  paid  classes  of  workers.  Eighteen 
railroad  craft  organizations  and  400  railroads  are  named  in  the 
decision.    So-called  "outlaw"  unions,  like  the  Chicago  Yardmen's 
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TO    MARKET,    TO    MARKET 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


Association,  are  not  mentioned,  it  being  held  that  employees 
on  strike  violate  the  statute  and  can  not  be  heard.  The  award, 
effective  August  1,  is  retroactive  to  May  1,  involving  adjust- 
ment of  back  pay  estimated  by  Chairman  Barton  at  $150,000,000. 
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"THE    BOARD    HAS    DONE    THE    VERY     BEST    IT    COULD. 


SIX    HUNDRED    MILLIONS    IS    A    HUGE    SUM.' 


So  says  Chairman  Barton,  of  the   Railway  Labor  >.-..rd.     The  photograph  shows  the  Board's  entire  membership.     Seated  (from  the  reader's 
left   to  right),  A.  O.  Wharton,   G.   W.   W.   Hanger     , antes  .1.    Forrester,   and    Henry  T.  Hunt;  standing,   Horace  Baker.   Albert  Phillips,  Judge 

R.   M.   Barton,   chairman;   W.   L.   Park,    and   J.   H.    Elliott. 


A  Washington  Bureau  of  Railroad  Economics  gives  out  a 
table  made  up  from  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission showing  how  wages  of  several  classes  of  railroad  men 
have  been  increased  since  Congress  passed  the  Adamson  Law  in 
1916.  The  advances  of  1919  and  1920  were  made  under  govern- 
ment railroad  administration.  The  figures,  as  printed  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  are  as  follows: 

Average  Average  Average    New  Increase 

per  Mo.    Dec.,     per  Mo.  per  Mo.  Wacic       (her 
1915         1917         1919        19>0      (Est.)        1915 

Engineer $178  $201  $240  *200  $280         (50% 

Fireman 107  12.5  171  190  210         96 

Conductor '. 1.54  171  212  227  2.57           06 

Brakeman 8.5  09  142  1.50  187  120 

Baggage S7  103  15.5  104  194  122 

Telegrapher 68  85  13.5  140  160  13.5 

Unskilled  Laborer 47  64  88-  94  101  115 

Car-Repairer 62  88  127  146  173  177 

Carpenter 54  82  117  v  130  1.57  130 

Boilermaker 90  127  153  177  201  122 

Machinist 88  126  147  170  187  112 

Cang  Foreman 97  122  180  201  235  142 

The  Railway  Age,  New  York,  a  representative  railroad  organ, 
finds  in  the  award  an  average  annual  earning  per  employee  of 
about  $1,750,  or  115  per  cent,  more  than  1914,  substantially 
exceeding  the  increase  in  cost  of  living.  But  the  advance  for 
30me  classes  has  been  relatively  much  less  than  others,  for  main- 
tenance of  way  and  shop  employees  and  yard  employees  hardly 
equal  to  increases  in  cost  of  living.  By  raising  car-repairers,  or 
"car-knockers,"  to  the  same  level  as  switchmen  at  81  cents  an 
hour  the  Board  has  "merely  added  another  outrage"  and  con- 
tinued a  condition  prolific  of  trouble.     But. — 

"Employees  who  are  disappointed  will  be  wise,  however,  if 
they  will  recognize  the  fact  that  tinder  existing  laws  regarding 
regulation  of  rates  and  wages  it  can  hardly  do  them  any  good 
-trike,  or  talk  about  striking.  The  Transportation  Act  pro- 
vides that  'just  and  reasonable'  wages  shall  be  fixt  by  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board.  The  railroad  companies  could  hardly  defend 
in  rate  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wages 
higher  than  those  held  'just  and  reasonable'  by  the  Railroad 
Lalior  Board.  Therefore,  resort  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  is 
the  only  logical  recourse  for  employees  who  are  dissatisfied." 

Th<-  New  York  Evening  Pod  declares  that  "the  impression 
has  been  too  general  that  railway-workers  have  .always  been  a 
highly  paid  section  of  labor  and  that  they  have  used  their 
>p<<ial  position  to  obtain  favored   treatment."      It  says: 


"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  shown  by  the  Government 
that  at  the  end  of  1916  more  than  half  of  all  rail  employees  were 
being  paid  less  than  $75  a  month.  Four  out  of  five  were  being 
paid  $100  a  month  or  less,  and  even  of  the  locomotive  engineers 
less  than  half  received  $175  a  month.  This  was  after  the 
passage  of  the  Adamson  Act,  which  benefited  only  the  minority  of 
railway  men  represented  by  the  Brotherhoods.  .  .  .  The  total 
Avage-inereases  granted  to  railway  men  while  the  roads  were 
under  government  control  slightly  exceeded  $900,000,000  a  year, 
and  the  increases  since  January  1,  1918,  now  amount  to  more 
than  $1,500,000,000.  If  a  great  deal  was  done  to  improve  .re- 
wards it  was  because  a  great  deal  was  necessary. 

"The  impatience  with  which  railway  men  awaited  the  latest 
award  is  better  realized  when  we  remember  that  some  Aery  poorly 
paid  groups  have  had  no  adjustment  since  May  25,  1918.  Track- 
men have  received  only  twenty-eight  cents  an  hour  and  other 
groups  sums  little  higher.  At  a  time  Avhen  statisticians  have 
declared  that  $1,500  a  year  is  a  'minimum  subsistence  leArel,' 
these  Avorkers  haAre  had  a  genuine  grieA'ance,  The  new  decision 
is  graded  to  do  justice  to  more  than  one  hundred  classes  of 
employees.  This  means  that  the  ill-paid  fare  best.  It  will  be 
noted  that  machinists,  poAvermen,  boilermakers,  blacksmiths,  and 
others  reeeiAre  an  increase  of  $1.04  for  an  eight-hour  day,  Avhile 
passenger  engineers,  firemen,  and  brakemen  receive  an  increase 
of  only  eighty  cents  a  day.  Construction  forces  are  given  a 
decidedly  higher  advance  than  the  train-dispatchers.  Round- 
house laborers  are  given  as  much  as  telegraphers.  NeAerthe- 
less,  in  spite  of  this  careful  grading  of  increases,  some  workers,  as 
switch-tenders,  are  left  with  a  total  wage  of  but  $5.04  a  day. 

"The  railway-workers  owe  it  to  themseh'es,  to  the  heaA'ily 
burdened,  struggling  railways,  and  to  the  country  to  accept  the 
award  without  sulking  or  discontent  and  to  give  their  utmost 
energy  and  efficiency  to  their  Avork.  It  represents  as  careful  a 
study  of  the  complex  problem  as  the  limited  time  permitted. 
ReA'ision  can  come  in  peaceful  Avise  later." 

But  most  press  comment  deals  Avith  the  problem  of  increased 
railroad-rates  and  financing  of  the  roads.  E.  H.  Whiter,  head 
of  the  Rate  Commission  of  the  Railroad  Executives,  estimates 
that  an  18  per  cent,  increase  of  freight-rates  will  be  required 
to  meet  the  Avage-inerease ;  other  current  estimates  range  from 
20  to  27  per  cent.  diAuded  between  freight-  and  passenger-rates. 
According  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  already  been  asked  for  an  increase  of 
28  per  cent,  on  freight-rates  to  cover  $1,017,000,000  required 
to  bring  net  income  up  to  6  per  cent,  on  property  inA'estment  of 
about  $20,600,000,000,  and  about  sixteen  per  cent,  more  will  be 
asked   to  meet  the   additional    Avage-increase  of  $600,000,000. 
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CRITICISMS   OF  THE  WOOL   SHUT-DOWN 

THE  TIME  WAS  when  sympathy  used  to  be  exprest 
for  a  manufacturer  who  had  to  close  his  mills  on  ac- 
count of  slack  demand.  But  that  was  in  the  old  days 
before  the  war.  We  are  now  living  in  a  -different  world,  where 
a  shut-down  is  a  diabolical  device  to  create  an  artificial 
shortage  so  that  profiteering  may  continue.  The  suspended 
activities  of  the  American  Woolen  Company's  mills,  by  which 
a  hundred  thousand  persons  may  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  New  England  alone,  lead  the  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Garment  Workers  of  America  to  make  this  charge, 
and  he  adds  to  it  an  accusation  that  inefficiency,  waste,  and 
a  "three  months'  manufacturing  season,,  in  which  time  the 
money  for  yearly  profits  and  overhead  expenses  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  public,"  are  the  reasons  for  the  tremendous  cost 
of  women's  clothing.  The  Cleveland  Citizen,  too,  a  labor  organ, 
believes  that  "Wood  realizes  that  if  production  is  continued 
pi  ices  will  drop,  and  his  profits  will  be  materially  reduced." 
But  William  M.  Wood,  president  of  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany, defends  his  course  of  action  by  declaring  that  cancelations 
of  orders  for  cloth  forced  the  shut-down,  and  adds  for  good 
measure,  according  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  "freight  conges- 
tion and  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  bringing 
charges  of  profiteering  against  the  company."  Mr.  Wood 
promises  that  his  mills  will  be  reopened  "  as  soon  as  a  demand 
appears  for  next  season's  goods."  "The  New  York  Evening 
World,  however,  wonders  darkly  if  the  woolen  manufacturers 
are  repeating  the  tactics  of  1S96,  when  "many  large  employers 
shut  down  for  political  effect,  to  influence  the  vote  in  favor 
of  Republican  candidates."  A  sarcastic  tone  is  taken  by 
Mayor  White,  of  Lawrence,  Mass,  where  the  woolen  mills 
are  located.  "If  Mr.  Wood  had  intelligent  advisers,"  said  the 
Mayor,  "he  would  not  give  a  fifteen  per  cent,  wage  advance  to 
bis  workers  and  then  in  a  few  weeks  throw  them  out  of  work; 
nor  would  he  give  them  pink  teas  with  peanuts  and  cheese  one 
week  and  put  them  out  of  work  the  next." 

Certain  observant  editors  see  in  the  present  New  England 
situation  another  "strike  against  the  public" — which  must  be 
clothed,  even  in  hot  weather.  This  time,  tho,  the  role  of  striker 
is  being  assumed  by  the  manufacturer  instead  of  the  worker.  It 
creates  an  odd  situation,  and  labor  is  going  to  see  what  can  be 
done  about  it.  Already  the  Central  Federated  Union  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  is  trying  to  find  some  legal  method  of  compelling 
manufacturers  to  keep  their  plants  in  operation  while  there  is 
still  a  market  for  their  product.  And  we  read  in  the  New  York 
World: 

"The  American  Woolen  Company  escaped  prosecution  not 
long  ago  by  a  judicial  ruling  that  cloth  is  not  clothing  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Lever  Act.  On  this  technicality  a  case  carefully  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Justice  came  to  naught.  There  is 
an  intimation  that  the  New  England  shut-down,  throwing  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  out  of  work,  was  vengeful  in  its  inspiration 
and  intended  as  a  warning  against  further  interference.  Perhaps 
a  more  powerful  consideration  was  the  purpose  alleged  by  the 
American  Designers'  Association,  which  is  to  create  a  scarcity 
and  thus  check  the  tendency  everywhere  manifested  of  late  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  clothing. 

"Such  a  policy  would  come  properly  under  the  head  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  public.  We  have  had  several  outlaw  labor 
strikes — that  is,  strikes  entered  upon  in  violation  of  contracts  and 
union  rules  and  without  any  well-defined  purpose.  If  the 
American  Woolen  Company's  shut-down  is  intended  to  intimidate 
the  Government  and  perpetuate  extortion,  it  also  is  an  outlaw 
strike.  The  people  are  the  principal  victims.  If  it  is  a  punish- 
able offense  for  labor  to  throw  down  its  tools,  how  are  we  to  deal 
with  the  employer  who,  acting  in  the  same-spirit,  closes  his  shop?" 

President  Wood's  declaration  that  Federal  prosecution  of  the 
company  for  "profiteering"  was  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
present  shut-down,  and  that  this  action  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral cancelation  of   orders,  is  looked  upon  by  the  Philadelphia 


Bulletin  as  a  "camouflaged  form  of  confessing  that  buyers  of 
woolen  goods  believed  that  prices  were  exorbitant,  and  there- 
fore refused  to  buy."     Continues  The  Bulletin: 

;'  If  every  manufacturing  industry  in  the  country  were  to  shut 
down  until  the  raw  material  market  broke  to  lower  levels,  and 
to  stop  production  until  the  market  for  its  manufactured  goods 
became  so  depleted  that  higher  prices  could  be  sustained,  dis- 
aster would  be  imminent." 

Reduction  sales  all  over  the  country,  according  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  (New  York),  have  played  their  part  in  reducing 
the  clothing  stocks  of  the  merchants  "to  the  lowest  level  in 
years,"  yet  production  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  "Manufacturers 
have  been  compelled  to  close  their  plants  because  cancelations 
ran  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,"  adds  this  paper,  which 
quotes  a  large  manufac  urer  as  dvising  against  hoping  for  a 
"decline  in  textiles,  particularly  wroolens."  The  reasons,  adds 
The  Journal,  in  the  opinion  of  the  above  manufacturer,  are  that — 

"The  merchants  of  the  country  must  replenish  their  dimin- 
ished stocks  if  they  wish  to  continue  in  business.  When  they  do 
start  to  buy  they  will  find  that  manufacturers  have  little  to  sell. 
The  manufacturer  will  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  prices,  but  I  do 
not  believe  he  will  take  advantage  of  the  situation  by  squeezing 
the  merchant.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  not  going  to  give  his 
goods  away.     He  will  have  the  upper  hand." 


CALIFORNIA'S  ANTI-JAPANESE   CAMPAIGN 

THE  THREAT  that  "unless  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
preciates just  what  the  Japanese  invasion  of  this  coast 
threatens  to  the  civilization  of  the  West  and  provides  a 
remedy,  California  in  self-defense  may  take  such  action  as  will 
force  the  international  issue  that  Washington  has  been  so'  studi- 
ously avoiding,"  is  made  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Aggressive 
State  action  has  already  taken  the  form  of  an  initiative  petition 
for  drastic  legislation  this  fall  to  prevent  Japanese  land-ownership 
in  any  form.  The  proposed  enactment  woidd  prohibit  leasing 
of  farm  land  by  Japanese,  prohibit  the  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty by  American-born  Japanese  minors  who  are  American 
citizens  under  the  guardianship  of  their  parents,  deprive  Japa- 
nese parents  of  their  right  to  be  the  guardians  of  their  minor  sons' 
or  daughters'  real  property,  escheat  real  property  to  the  State 
upon  certain  prima  facie  presumptions,  and  prevent  the  Japanese 
from  taking  any  interest  in  any  company  or  corporation  owning 
real  property. 

Japanese  press  views  of  such  legislation  appeared  in  The 
Literary  Digest  for  July  17,  page  26.  Here  follows  an  ex- 
hibit of  California  opinion.  Governor  Stephens  looks  for  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  favor  of  the  new  proposal,  but  thinks  it 
may  fall  short  of  its  purpose  through  the  Japanese  retaining 
possession  of  agricultural  lands  by  means  of  personal  employ- 
ment contracts.  Hence,  he  says,  Federal  Government  action 
is  required.  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Colby  the  Gover- 
nor declares  that  the  influx  of  Japanese  has  brought  about 
"alarming"  conditions;  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State,  he  believes,  by  diplomatic  negotiation  or  a  strict 
exclusion  act;  and  he  requests  immediate  negotiations  with 
Japan  to  make  further  evasions  of  existing  immigration  agree- 
ments impossible  and  to  make  such  agreements  as  rigorous  as 
possible.  Other  parts  of  Governor  Stephens's  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  read: 

"Twenty  years  ago  our  Japanese  population  was  nominal. 
Ten  years  ago  the  census  reports  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment showed  a  Japanese  population  in  California  of  41,356.  A 
computation  and  survey  recently  made  by  the  Board  of  Control 
of  the  State  of  California  indicates  that  this  Japanese  population 
has  been  more  than  doubled — amounting  now  to  87,279. 

"Altho  respecting  Japanese  culture  and  advancement  and  ther 
right  of  Japan  to  true  development,  the  people  of  California  are 
determined  to  repress  a  developing  Japanese  community  in  our 
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midst.     Tlu>y  arc  determined  to  exhaust  every  power  in  their 
keeping  to  maintain  this  State  for  its  own  people." 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation in  California.  Testimony  regarding  the  "growing 
menace"  from  the  Japanese  is  reported  at  length  in  California 
papers.  Senator  Phelan  said  that  the  .Japanese  are  unmoral, 
that  there  are  seventy-six  Buddhistic  temples  in  California,  that, 
the  Japanese  are  wasteful,  unscientific  farmers — a,  company  of 
American  men  has  been  formed  to  reclaim  some  of  the  land 
ruined  by  them.  He  charged  that  John  P.  Irish,  who  made  a 
plea  for  "decent  treatment,"  was  a  paid  agent  of  the  Japanese, 
and  quoted  figures  to  show  I  hat.  if  the  present  rate  of  increase 
continues,  the  Japanese  will  outnumber  the  whites  in  the  State 
in  ninety  years.  Other  testimony  charged  Japanese  seepage 
across  the  border  from  Mexico,  continued  arrival  of  "picture 
brides,"  and  increase  of  Japanese-language  schools.  GeorgeShima, 
president  of  the  Japanese  Association  of  America,  and  dubbed 
the  "potato  king*'  of  California,  created  a  sensation  by  telling 
the  committee  that  while  there  may  be  objections  now  to  in- 
termarriage, "a  hundred  years  from  now  we  will  look  upon  it  as 
all    right," 

Figures  credited  by  Mr.  McClatchy,  of  th  •  Sacramento  Bee, 
to  the  Japanese  Agricultural  Association  of  California,  place 
Japanese  land  holdings  last  year  at  427,029  acres,  an  increase  of 
•400  per  cent.,  while  the  value  of  their  crops  in  1010  Mas  $67,- 
000.000  against  $6,000,000  ten  years  ago.  Census  figures  for 
the  State  of  California  in  1010  reported  27.031,444  acres  in  farms 
out  of  a  total  approximate  land  area  of  00,617,280  acres. 

The  Oakland  ^Tribune  says: 

"Governor  Stephens  has  selected  the  only  correct  course  for 
adjusting    the    question,    time    and    circumstances    considered. 

"If  tlie  Federal  Government  does  not  recognize  its  plain  duty 
in  this  connection  an  embarrassing  situation  is  almost  certain 
to  result,  a  situation  which  will  produce  many  vexations  and  per- 
plexities for  the  President  and  the  State  Department.  For 
there  should  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  det ermi nation  of 


JAPANESE   POPULATION   OF  CALIFORNIA 
(Indicated  t>\    the  two  .small  shaded  squares) 

1910 41,356 

1920 87,279 


TOTAL  POPULATION   or  CALIFORNIA 

(Indicated  by  the  two  larger  squares) 

1910...       ...   2,377,549 

1920 3.200,000 


RELATIVE     SIZE     AND     GROWTH     IN     TEX    YEARS     OP 
JAPANESE   AND   TOTAL  POPULATION   OF   CALIFORNIA. 

the  people  of  this  State  to  omit  no  step  necessary  in  their  self- 
protection." 

"The  fact  is  that  California  will  not  tolerate  its  alienation  as 
an  American  State,"  according  to  the  Hearst  papers.  Other  Cali- 
fornia papers  believ  e  that  the  eyes  of  Easterners  will  be  opened  to 
the  situation  by  those  who  came  for  the  San  Francisco  conven- 


tion and  by  the  Congressional- investigation.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  joins  issue  with  Mr.  Henry  W.  Taft,  of  the  Vanderlip 
party,  recently  in  Japan,  who  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times: 
"The  complaint  of  Japan  is  that  a  single  State  of  the  United 
States,   with    much   acerbity,   is  discriminating  against   the  na- 
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I  N  TEBESTED    N  EIGHBO  RS. 

— Pea^e  in  the  Newark  News. 

tionals  of  Japan  alone,  and  that  they  are  doing  it  where  it 
affects  the  rights  of  minor  children  who  are  by  birth  Americans." 
Says  tlie  Los  Angeles  paper: 

"Under  the  'gentleman's  agreement'  and  the  picture-bride 
campaign  far  too  many  Japanese  in  this  State  are  being  turned 
into  'Americans  by  birth' — who  can  never  become  Americans 
in  thought,  or  customs  or  standards  of  living;  and  they  are  monop- 
olizing our  most  fertile  lands  because  their  ideals  are  those  no 
American  will  adopt,  and  through  their  American  citizenship 
gained  via  the  picture-bride  route  they  threaten  in  a  few  genera- 
tions to  swamp  the  white  American  voters  in  the  State. 

"In  the  last,  ten  years  the  Japanese  have  more  than  doubled 
in  numbers  in  this  State,  while  in  the  same  period  the  Chinese 
have  decreased  to  less  than  half.  Such  is  the  working  dif- 
ference between  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  and  the  'gentleman's 
agreement'  with  Japan 

"Mr.  Taft  fails  utterly  to  grasp  the  significance  of  California's 
fight.  He  can  see  only  the  risk  of  friction  with  Japan.  Yet  why  the 
same  Japan  that  accepted  without  a  murmur  the  total  exclusion 
of  her  colonizers  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand— and  still 
hugged  to  her  bosom  a  British  alliance — must  be  handled  with 
kid  gloves  in  demanding  far  less  rigorous  measures  for  California 
and  the  Pacific  coast  is  one  of  those  mysteries  that  only  an 
international  diplomat  can  explain." 

Japanese  exclusion,  placing  Japan  in  the  same  class  with 
China,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  considers  "absolutely  inad- 
missible, for  such  procedure  would  almost  be  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  the  American  people  are  certainly  not 
intending  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  pick  a  quarrel  either  with  the 
-Japanese  or  any  one  else."     The  New  York  World  says: 

"In  all  its  length  and  breadth  California  embraces  no  more 
industrious  and  law-abiding  people  than  its  Japanese  inhabitants. 
That  is  reckoned  among  their  offenses.  They  also  own  or  Lease 
lands,  reclaimed  in  many  cases  from  the  desert,  which  other 
people,  too  indolent  to  work  such  miracles,  now  covet 

"Somehow  we  find  it  difficult  to  become  excited  over  the 
prospect  of  S7.000  Japanese  submerging  more  than  3,000,000 
Caucasians,  even  of  tins  California  variety." 
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This  year  a  third  party  will  be  lucky  if  it  finishes  third.-Des  Moines 
Register. 

Once  it  was  the  might  of  a  dollar,  but  now  it's  the  nute  of  a  dollar.- 
Louisville  Post. 

It's  harder  to  convince  the  Germans  they  were  licked  than  it  was  to 
lick  'em. — Columbia  Record. 

As  Carpentier  is  not  a  German,  he  rqay  yet  get  a  fight  with  Dempsey. 
—Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  name  of  Poland's  Premier  is  Grabski.     Unfortunately  for  Poland 
he  is  not  Holdski.—  Toronto  Globe. 

A  new  revolt  is  reported  to  be  on  in  China.    This  makes  it  a  tie  between 
China  and  Mexico.— Detroit  Sews. 

You  will  observe  that  neither  Presidential  candidate  has  resigned  Ins 
present  job.— Associated  Editors  {Chicago). 

"A  Philadelphia  preacher  says  that  all  profiteers  go  to  hell.     Perhaps 
that  accounts  for  the  high  price  of  coal.— Seattle  Argus. 

We  feel  justified  in  announcing  that  Candidate  Debs  will  also  conduct  Ins 
campaign  from  his  place  of  residence. -C/k,/-^^  Mail 

The  Philadelphia  baseball  clubs  are  understood  to  have  all  the  men  they 
need      Their  great  want  is  ball-players.-PMto<fe&toa  Press. 

The  Greeks  are  again  solving  the  Turkish  question  in  the  only  way  that 
any    Turkish    question    was    ever 
solved.— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Cotton  is  a  wonderful  plant.  It 
provides  cotton  cloth,  olive  oil,  silk 
stockings,  and  all-wool  clothing. — 
Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

It's  a  crime  to  throw  Babe  Ruth's 
picture  on  the  screen  right  after 
Harding  or  Cox  has  been  exhibited. 
— New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

About  the  cheapest  way  to  settle 
the  Mexican  problem  would  be  to 
move  the  oil-wells  over  to  this  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande.— Des  Moines  News. 
Still,  those  earpuffs  don't  pre- 
vent the  average  girl  from  hearing 
the  honk  of  an  automobile  out  in 
front  of  her  house  of  an  evening. — 
Syracuse  Herald. 

The  weakness  of  a  straw  vote  is 
that  it  merely  shows  what  the  peo- 
ple desire.  It  doesn't  show  what 
the  politicians  desire.—  Associated 
Editors  {Chicago). 

The  census  shows  there  are  20,- 
000,000  women  in  the  United  States 
above  the  age  of  2 1 .  But  there  are 
comparatively  few  above  the  age  of 
25. — Peoria  Transcript. 


Bryan  is  an  enemy  of  the  departed  spirits.— Salt  Lake  Citizen. 
Mr.  Wilson  can  now  devote  the  balance  of  his  term  to  house-hunting.— 
Baltimore  American. 

Germany  would  like  to  learn  something  of  Ireland's  knack  of  insub- 
ordination— Newark  News. 

In  these  days  of  the  high  cost  of  living  we'd  rather  have  Elijah's  raven 
than  Poe's. — Syracuse  Herald. 

How  can  you  expect  to  buy  a  cigar  for  5  cents  with  vegetables  as  high  as 
they  are? — Nashville  Tennessec.n. 

Prohibition  has  at  least  reduced  the  number  of  men  who  think  they 
can  sing.— Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst  from  Mexico ;  her  new 
President  sings  tenor. — Baltimore  American. 

Ohio  may  be  the  new  mother  of  Presidents,  but  there  is  sure  to  be  a  lot 
of  trouble  in  the  family  this  summer.— Charleston  Mail. 

The  landing  of  Scottish  troops  in  Ireland  probably  means  there  will  be 
more  kilt  there  than  before.— Si.  Paul  Non-Partizan  Leader. 

They  are  planning  to  make  Mexico  dry.  In  other  words,  people  may  still 
be  shot,  but  they  shall  not  be  half  shot.— Buffalo  Commercial. 

One  who  likes  a  keener  excitement  than  is  furnished  by  the  Presidential 
campaign  might  try  knitting.— Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

Several  of  the  delegates  to   that  third  party  convention  in  Chicago 

seemed  to  be  there  without  their 
keepers. — Indianapolis  Star. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  re- 
cent divorce  granted  the  railroads 
against  the  Government  is  the  huge 
alimony  saddled  on  the  latter  party. 

St.  Paul  Non-Partizan  Leader. 

The  Mexican  Army  has  been  re- 
duced fifty  per  cent.  The  decrease 
has  been  mainly  in  generals,  as  it 
did  not  have  that  many  privates. — 
Louisville  Post. 

An  Englishman  views  with  alarm 
the  increase  in  the  American  and 
Japanese  navies.  So  do  the  Ameri- 
can and  Japanese  taxpayers.  — 
Financial  America. 

Apropos  the  convention  of  Forty- 
eighters,  Single-Taxers,  Laborites, 
and  a  few  more  varieties:  Where 
there  were  so  many  nuts  there  were 
bound  to  be  bolts.— Des  Moines 
Register. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Retail  Grocers'  Association  at  its 
recent  meeting  "took  up  the  high 
cost  of  living."  Well,  how  much 
higher  they  took  it  up  we'll  soon 
learn. — Syracuse  Herald. 


"  gimme  it!  " 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 


"all  aboard! " 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 

AS   THE    CARTOONISTS   PICTURE   A   POLITICAL   INFANT. 


— Berryman  in  the  Washington  Star. 
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THE  NEW  GERMAN  EMPIRE  OF  INDUSTRY 


This  Times  correspondent  admits  that  there 
may  be  further  internal  disorders  because  the 
extremist  minority  "will  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  its  strength,  possibly  by  a 
wide-spread  strike  in  connection  with  the  levy- 
ing of  an  income  tax  from  the  previously  ex- 
empt working  classes."  Nevertheless, Germany 
is  resuming  h<-r  old  habits  of  discipline,  order, 
and  work,  and  public  opinion  seems  to  have 
"crystallized   along    traditional   lines,"    for — 


A  GERMAN  EMPIRE  OF  INDUSTRIALISTS  is  being 
reared  on  the  ruins  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty, 
according  to  various  French  and  British  correspondents 
who  have  been  examining  German  conditions,  regardless  of  the 
poverty-stricken  warnings  and  menaces  that  darkened  every 
objection  of  the  German  delegates  at  the  Spa 
conference.  The  German y  of  the  next  few 
years,  remarks  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  "will  in  many  respects  bear  a  striking 
likeness  to  what  the  United  States  was  under 
the  Republican  regime  when  Wall  Street  and 
the  great  interests  controlled  to  such  a  large 
extent  the  policy  of  the  Government."  Labor 
was  kept  happy  with  a  "full  dinner-pail,"  the 
trusts  waxed  rich,  and  the  consumer  paid  the 
bill,  he  writes,  and  tho  people  got  high  wages, 
"their  net  increment  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  less  than  in  other,  and  apparently  less 
prosperous,  countries."  He  tells  us  further 
that  unless  he  is  "very  much  mistaken" — 

"Germany  is  going  to  develop  into  a  highly 
organized  plutocracy,  possibly  with  a  certain 
amount  of  Socialistic  window-dressing.  Bis- 
marck's state-insurance  schemes,  old-age  pen- 
sions, etc.,  were  at  one  time  the  furbelows  of 
military  autocracy.  To  veil  the  inhumanity  of 
man's  greed,  the  plutocracy  of  to-morrow  will 
doubtless  seek  to  gild  the  fetters  of  labor  by 
minimum-wage  agreements,  state  control  of 
food-prices,  etc.,  but  Germany  will  be  governed 
by  a  few  rich  men  who  have  the  vision  to  see 
that  their  own  prosperity  is  dependent  upon 
the  contentment  and  prosperity  of  the  people 
they  govern 

"Of  one  thing  I  am  well  convinced,  and  that 
is,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  Bolshevism  in 
Germany.  Nearly  twenty  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  revolutionary  movement 
which  overthrew  the  old  order  of  things.  Ger- 
many has  had  sporadic  outbreaks  of  extrem- 
ist-, and  she  will  have  them  again;  but  dis- 
order is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  German  mind, 
and  the  majority,  the  great  majority,  of 
Germans  cling  to  the  things  that  were  best  in 
the  lives  of  their  fathers. 

"Germany  has  cast  off  military  imperialism, 
but  she  is  unable  to  govern  herself.  A  few  men 
of  action,  business  men  and  financiers,  are  going 
to  govern  her,  and  she  will  welcome  their  gui- 
dance and  do  their  bidding.  In  order  to  obtain 
from  the  Allies  some  relaxation  in  the  terms 
imposed  upon  Germany,  her  new  masters  will 
from  time  to  time  brandish  the  bogy  of  Bol- 
shevism, but  it  will  be  a  bogy — nothing  more." 


(? 


"Both  the  extreme  Nationalists  and  the  extreme  Socialists  are 
without  any  real  influence.  There  is  everywhere  a  return  to 
saner  political  conceptions.  While  ostensibly  adhering  to 
monarchical  principles,  the  People's  party  itself  does  not  seek 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  as  demanded  by  the 
Nationalists  (altho  I  did  detect  quite  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
for  the  Crown  Prince,  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  feeling  that  existed  a  year  ago). 
Altho  not  likely  to  obtain  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment this  time,  the  People's  party  seems 
to  have  more  executive  ability  and  more  con- 
structive imagination  than  all  the  other  par- 
ties put  together.  They  certainly  have  plenty 
of  money  and  brains." 
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Copyrighted  by  International  Photo. 
"IS    HE    A    NEW    BISMARCK?" 

The  question  is  asked  about 
Hugo  stiimos,  Germany's 
strong  man  of  the  new  day, 
whose  "blood  and  iron"  is 
capital  and  labor.  Chief  steers- 
man of  the  new  industrial 
ship  of  state,  he  is  I  lie  richest 
man  in  his  country,  and  his 
fortune  lies  in  widely  varied 
holdings  ranging  from  coal- 
mines to  daily  newspapers. 


A  well-informed  foreign  correspondent  of 
the  Paris  Matin  confirms  the  reports  of  the 
new  era  of  kings  and  captains  of  industry  in 
Germany  from  first-hand  sources.  He  tells 
us  that  in  a  night  journey  by  train  from  Co- 
logne to  Berlin  he  saw  in  full  operation  under 
electric  light  enormous  industrial  plants  at 
Essen,  Gelsenkirchen,  Dortmond,  and  twenty 
other  cities,  and  he  quotes  an  important  manu- 
facturer of  Cologne  as  saying  of  this  panorama 
of  activity:  "You  see  we  are  beginning  to  be 
reborn.  We  do  not  produce  much  yet.  But 
with  our  own  coal,  iron  from  Sweden,  and  also 
a  little  from  Lorraine,  we  are  again  at  work. 
And  that  is  the  essential  thing,  as  much  and 
more  a  spiritual  necessity  than  a  material  one 
for  our  people."  The  Matin's  correspondent 
relates  that  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, directly 
after  the  armistice,  the  foremost  leaders  of 
industry  in  Germany  drew  up  a  program  of 
action  based  on  two  cardinal  points,  namely, 
harmony  with  the  workers  and  political  ag- 
gressiveness. Mr.  Hugo  Stinnes,  who  some- 
what inaptly  is  called  "the  German  Rocke- 
feller," was  the  prime  mover  in  this  campaign 
of  industry,  and  as  leader  of  the  interests  on 
his  side  he  founded,  in  joint  cooperation  with 
General  Secretary  Legien,  of  the  German 
Syndicalists,  the  Work  Union  (Arbeitsgemein- 
shaft),  in  which  employees  and  employers  are 
represented  on  a  basis  of  parity.  To  the  cen- 
tral body  of  this  organization  are  joined  four- 
teen unions  of  the  empire,  representing  great 
branches  of  national  production,  and  this  in- 
formant writes  that  "altho  this  enterprise  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  it  constitutes  a  trump-card 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  international  nego- 
tiations of  an  economic  character  that  Ger- 
many may  be  involved  in."  As  a  fixt  policy 
they  have  determined  to  put  all  the  weight  of 
their  influence  and  their  money  into  politics 
and  have  employed  in  election  contests  tin- 
most  demagog''  methods.  Two  results  are 
signalized  as  the  fruit  of  their  activities, 
according  to  the  Matin's  correspondent,  the 
first  of  which  appears  in   the   helplessness  of 
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German  Drummer  (about  to  invade  England). —  "After  all,  we  were 
never  really  a  military  nation;   this  is  the  true  German  weapon." 

— Punch  (London). 

the  political  parties  to  disentangle  the  crisis  that  followed  the 
(lections,  and  the  second  is  that  economic  questions  have  taken 
precedence  in  the  public  mind  of  political  questions.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  the  group  of  men  who  can  take  advantage 
of  the  economic  situation  will  enormously  increase  their  politi- 
cal influence  and  control  whether  they  are  officially  in  govern- 
ment or  not.     We  read  then: 

"Their  present  program,  which  is  very  different  from  that 
plastered  on  the  bill-boards  in  the  preelection  campaign,  is  one  of 
reconstruction.  But  their  conception  of  recon- 
struction embraces  all  Europe  and  embodies 
a  foreign  policy  every  Frenchman  should  know 
to  the  bottom.  .  .  .  This  policy  is  not  a  policy 
of  revenge.  In  the  minds  of  these  indus- 
trial potentates  the  war  was  a  mistake.  They 
want  to  have  Germany  resume  her  progress  with- 
out disturbing  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  have 
her  do  it  through  methods  that  succeeded  so  mag- 
nificently before  1914,  namely*  work  and  techni- 
cally specialized  intelligence." 

Thi'  Matin's  correspondent  gives  us  also  a  per- 
sonal statement  from  Mr.  Hugo  Stinnes,  whom 
he  quotes  as  saying  in  part: 

"Despite  present  conditions  I  believe  that  in- 
ternational solidarity  in  finance  and  production  is 
realizable  and  necessary.  Countries  die  as  surely 
from  too  much  money  as  from  too  little.  Too 
high  a  rate  of  exchange  is  a  burden  equally  heavy 
as  too  low  a  rate.  This  is  the  fact  that  will  force 
the  neutral  nations  and  America  to  participate  in 
European  reconstruction.  What  is  to  be  the  credit 
basis  of  this  world  organization  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  all  the  loss  and  damage  of  war?  To  my 
mind  it  should*  not  be  earned  by  a  loan  but  by  in- 
ternational taxation.  Coal,  iron,  land  transporta- 
tion, and  marine  transportation  can  be  taxed  to 
produce  the  resources  which  this  organization 
would  administer  and  use  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
But  the  foundation  wall  of  this  general  arrange- 
ment would  be  a  Franco-German  solidarity  based 
on  contiguity,  the  war,  and  the  enforced  exchange 
of  iron,  coal,  and  other  products." 


JAPAN'S   NEW   POOR 

JAPAN'S  MIDDLE  CLASS  is  the  hardest  hit  by  the  after- 
war  increased  cost  of  living,  just  as  the  middle  class  in  other 
countries  are  the  worst  sufferers  from  a  prosperity  that  has 
swelled  the  paunch  of  the  profiteer  and  produced  a  free-spending 
working  class.  The  cost  of  living  in  Japan  has  increased  three- 
fold since  1914,  according  to  The  East  and  West  News,  and  the 
toll  falls  heaviest  on  government  officers,  professors,  teachers, 
policemen,  postal  clerks,  and  other  salaried  people  who  form 
the  middle  class.  As  a  eomequence  unrest  and  discontent  pre- 
vail in  this  social  stratum,  and  this  is  said  to  be  more  dangerous 
to  Japan  because  this  element  constitutes  the  intelligent  section 
and  is  the  mainstay  of  the  nation.  The  Eazt  and  West  Neu-s 
believes  one  remedy  to  be  the  entire  recasting  of  the  official  salary 
system  which  was  framed  many  decades  ago  and  is  comoletely 
unfit  for  conditions  to-day.  The  new-rich,  born  of  the  Avar,  we 
are  told,  are  farmers,  business  men,  and  workers.  Farmers,  who 
form  more  than  half  the  population,  have  profited  greatly  through 
the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  farm  products.  Laborers 
demand  and  get  wages  that  would  have  been  ridiculed  as  pre- 
posterous before  the  war;  and  captains  of  industry  have  also 
reaped  great  harvests,  for  industrial  companies  have  been  paying 
forty,  fifty,  and  even  seventy  per  cent,  dividends.  As  to  the 
new  poor  we  read  that  the  Tokyo  Yomiwri  offered  prizes  for  essays 
on  domestic  improvements,  and — 

"One  prize-winner,  evidently  the  wife  of  a  salaried  man,  says 
that  in  a  family  of  five  persons,  with  three  children,  but  without 
a  maid,  the  mistress  has  to  wash,  mend,  and  remake  no  fewrer  than 
fifty  unlined  kimonos,  before  the  next  winter,  while  caring  for  her 
children  and  cooking  and  serving  three  meals  every  day.  For  one 
woman  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  household,  a  domestic  help,  and  a 
wet-nurse  all  in  one  is  no  easy  task.  When  a  "visitor  appears  at 
the  entrance  of  the  house  she  has  to  throw  her  overall  off,  come 
to  the  door,  and  receive  the  caller  herself,  or  bring  in  tea  and  re- 
freshments if  the  visitor  is  to  her  husband.  From  morning  till 
evening  she  has  no  time  to  rest  or  refresh  her  mind,  and  only 
while  putting  her  baby  to  sleep  can  she  glance  over  the  contents  of 
a  paper  or  a  magazine." 

In  the  Fujin  No  Tomo  (Woman's  Companion)  there  is  a  minute 
account  bv  a  seeondarv  schoolmaster's  wife  of  how  hard  it  is  for 


Adachi  Photo. 


FIGHTING    THE    H.  C.  L.   IN    JAPAN. 


An  officer  of  the  Tokyo  City  Government  selling  vegetables  at  cost  to  a  frantic  mob 
only  too  eager  to  outreach  one  another  in  handing  over  money  in  payment  for  a 
bunch  of  lotus-roots,  which  rank  in  .Japan  as  asparagus  does  in  Western  countries. 
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A    BAZAAR    TO    BEAT    THE    H.   C.   L. 
Ladies  of  the  Japanese  Women's  Patriotic  Association  become  shopkeepers  temporarily  and  sell  vegetables  at  cost  to  all  comers. 


her  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The  couple  have  three  children 
of  eight  years  downward.  Their  present  income  is  about  1,252 
yen  a  year  (a  yen  is  about  fifty  cents),  or  104  yen  a  month,  out  of 
which  their  monthly  expenses  average: 

"Yen  18.57,  rice  and  barley;  yen  9.51,  fish,  meat,  and  vege- 
tables; yen  3.65,  fuel  and  charcoal;  yen  4.40,  food  season- 
ings; yen  6.94,  educational  expenses;  yen  2.84,  kitchen  utensils, 
etc.;  yen  8.54,  clothes;  yen 9.06,  visitors,  presents,  etc.;  yen 8.81, 
house;  yen  4.40,  picnics,  amusements;  yen  9.17,  books  and 
other  occupational  expenses;  yen  6.32,  insurance." 


CHINA'S   BLUNT   SPEECH   TO   BRITAIN 


K 


~EEP  YOUR  KIND  WORDS  and  leave  me  out  of 
the  question,"  is  the  gist  of  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment's statement  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  on 
the  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  as  interpreted  by 
some  Chinese  journals,  which  cite  the  remark  that  Chinese 
opinion  is  "not  unnaturally  distrustful  of  any  renewal  of  this 
agreement,  all  men  holding  that  China  has  suffered  enough  from 
the  operation  of  it  in  the  matter  of  Shantung  during  the  world- 
war."  The  "kind  words"  are  in  the  clause  in  the  treaty  which 
guarantees  China's  territorial  integrity,  but  this  is  "not  even  a 
nominal  protection,"  and  might  even  be  used  as  a  silencer  of 
Chinese  criticisms.  Thus  to  any  protests  of  China,  we  are  told, 
the  prompt  reply  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  treaty  is  that 
China  can  not  have  anything  to  object  to  because  her  integrity 
is  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  and  therefore  can  not  be  infringed. 
The  official  Chinese  statement  communication  states  further 
that  "as  the  formal  ratification  of  the  Austrian  treaty  has  made 
China  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  she  assumes 
was  created  in  good  faith,  she  is  advised  that  a  contract  regard- 
ing 1  er  affairs  between  other  members  of  the  League  can  not 
be  entered  into  without  her  prior  consent  having  been  obtained," 
and  China  holds  that  Article  X  is  "a  sufficient  guaranty  that 
her  territorial  integrity  will  be  respected."  The  Peking  Daily 
News  describes  the  Chinese  criticism  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
pact  as  follows: 

"  It  is  as  great  a  snub  as  it  would  be  to  say,  'Please  keep  your 
expressions  of  friendship  to  yourself.  After  your  past  conduct 
your  friendship  is  distasteful  to  me.'  But  more  than  either  of 
these  considerations,  the  request  is  inspired  by  the;  feeling  that 
it  is  not,  in  any  case,  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign 


state  to  have  other  sovereign  states  making  even  friendly 
arrangements  between  themselves  regarding  their  treatment  of  a 
neighbor  without  asking  that  neighbor  to  be  a  party  to  these 
arrangements.  The  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  making 
China  the  third  member  in  a  triple  alliance.  If  it  be  replied  to 
that  that  alliances  can  not  be  made  with  weak  states,  as  they 
would  only  entail  responsibilities  without  advantages,  no  further 
argument  is  needed  to  show  that  alliances  between  strong  states 
are  in  themselves  inimical  to  the  weak  ones." 

In  the  view  of  The  China  Press  much  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Japanese 
Government  is  "a  pigmy  in  the  claws  of  a  military  oligarchy 
which  functions  behind  the  throne,  the  Cabinet,  and  Parliament." 
On  this  point  the  Shanghai  North  China  Daily  News  thinks  it 
significant  that  important  Japanese  newspapers  also  accuse  the 
Japanese  Government  of  being  under  such  sinister  control, 
and  it  quotes  the  Osaka  Asahi  as  saying  that  the  Hara  Govern- 
ment is  "unable  to  get  rid  of  the  militaristic  influence."  Mean- 
while, The  North  China  Daily  News  remarks  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  indicates  that  the  British 
Government  is  "not  prepared  to  renew  the  alliance  without 
alteration,"  and  the  year's  grace  now  secured  will  allow  of  all 
issues  being  weighed  and  "of  giving  full  satisfaction  on  the 
points  on  which  China  addrest  the  inquiry  to  London."  This 
journal  proceeds: 

"The  reference  to  the  elimination  of  German  influences  in  the 
Far  East  is  specially  interesting.  Clearly  the  'open-door'  idea 
is  something  of  a  mockery  if  Japan  retains  the  best  parts  of 
Shantung  as  practically  her  own  property." 

From  a  comparatively  inspired  source  we  have  an  English 
opinion  on  the  non-renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  in  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle,  which  is  called  "a  Lloyd  George  Liberal 
paper."     Its  political  correspondent  tells  us  that — 

"Great  Britain  and  Japan  have  agreed  in  the  first  place  that 
the  old  treaty  should  lapse  in  order  that  a  renewal  of  the  agree- 
ment in  some  similar  form,  or  possibly  with  some  modifications, 
should  be  referred  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

"The  relations  between  both  countries  and  the  United  States 
have  been  under  recent  diplomatic  consideration  and  must  also 
naturally  be  considered  by  the  League  of  Nations,  since  the  old 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  had  a  clause  forbidding 
its  exercise  in  respect  of  any  war  arising  with  the  United  Stall's. 
Possibly  a  reference  now  of  the  renewal  of  the  old  treaty  to  the 
Leaguo  of  Nations  may  make  for  amicable  agreements  also 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States." 
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VERDICT  ON  THE  AMRITSAR  "MASSACRE" 

THE    CONDEMNATION    of    the    British    authorities 
for    shootings    of    Indian    natives    at    Amritsar    in    the 
Punjab,  as  exprest  by   the  investigating  commission  of 
the  British  Government,  arouses  sharp  differences  of  opinion  in 
England    and    in    India,     The    Amritsar    "massacre,"    we    are 
reminded  by  the  press,  is  the  most   striking  and  tragic  occur- 
rence among  many  conflicts  between  the  Indian  Government 
and  anti-British  sympathizers  in  India    that  have  taken  place 
in  the  train  of  war.     Violenl  outbreaks  of 
disorder  in  Calcutta  eventuated  from  the 
"passive-resistance"    movement    against 
the  Rowlatt  Act,  which  is  described  as  a 
measure    continuing    in  milder   form  the 
"Defense  of   India   Act,  made   necessary 
by  the  attempts  to  overthrow  British  rule 
during  the  war."     Agitators   seized  upon 
this  measure,  says  the  London  Morning 
Post,    to    organize    a    movement     which 
"threatened  the  very  existence  of  British 
rule  in  India,"     The  shooting  at  Amritsar 
on  April  10,  1919,  in  which  five  hundred 
persons  were  killed  and  about  1.500  were 
wounded  in  ten  minutes,  was  done  under 
the  direction  of  Brigadier-General    R.  E. 
H.  Dyer,  commanding  British  and  Indian 
troops,  who  fired  without  warning  on  an 
assembly    of   natives   in    the   Jallianwala 
Bagh,  an  enclosed  park.     In  testifying  be- 
fore Lord  Hunter's  commission  of  inquiry, 
General  Dyer  said  that  he  came  to  Am- 
ritsar in   response   to  a  request  for  help 
from  the  police  and  civil  authorities  and 
that  his  advent  was  preceded  by  disturb- 
ances by  the  natives  in  the  course  of  which 
several  Europeans  Avere  murdered  and  two 
banks  and  the  town  hall  were  wrecked. 
General  Dyer's  defense  is  that  he  found 
that  civil  law  was  at  an  end  at  Amritsar 
and  decided  that  military  law  in  this  ex- 
traordinary case  would   have  to  take  its 
place.    The  Hunter  commission  submitted 

two  reports,  a  majority  report  by  the  five  English  members  and 
a  minority  report  by  the  three  Indian  members.  Both  the 
Indian  and  English  members,  we  learn  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment's official  summary  of  the  report  on  disorders  in  the  Punjab 
and  elsewhere,  generally  agree  in  justifying  the  firing  done  by 
the  police  and  military  "with  the  exception  of  the  Jallianwala 
Bagh  and  certain  minor  incidents."  They  all  pronounce  un- 
favorably upon  General  Dyer's  handling  of  the  Jallianwala 
La^h  meeting  and  upon  certain  of  the  orders  passed  in  the 
course  of  the  administration  of  martial  law.  They  further  agree 
in  exonerating  the  government  of  India  from  all  blame,  and 
we  read: 

"Regarding  Amritsar,  the  English  members  hold  that  the 
outbreak  was  anti-Government  at  every  stage,  hostility  to  the 
Government  quicklv  merging  into  antipathy  for  Europeans  as 
such  and  culminating  on  April  10,  in  the  brutal  murder  of  five 
inoffensive  persons  and  savage  assaults  on  others.  The  Indian 
members  think  that  the  anti-European  sentiment  developed 
subsequent  to  the  firing  on  April  10,  but  do  not  dissent  from  the 
view  that  the  firing  was  necessary. 

"But  while  admitting  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  they  con- 
sider that  General  Dver's  conduct  at  the  Jallianwala  Bagh  is  open 
to  criticism  in  two  respects,  first,  in  that  he  fired  without  warning, 
and  secondlv,  in  that  he  continued  firing  too  long.  They  do  not 
believe  that  the  mob  would  have  dispersed  if  warned,  and  con- 
sidered that  firing  would  have  been  necessary  in  any  case.  They 
consider  that  General  Dyer,  through  a  mistaken  belief  that  con- 


tinued firing  would  be  justified  by  the  effect  produced  in  other 
places,  committed  a  grave  error  in  firing  too  long. 

"They  find  no  grounds  for  believing  that  this  action  saved  the 
situation  and  averted  a  second  mutiny.  But  they  do  not  think 
that  General  Dver  can  be  blamed  for  not  attending  to  the 
wounded,  as  they  are  not  convinced  any  one  was  exposed  to 
unnecessarv  suffering  for  want  of  medical  attention. 

"This  opinion  is  not  shared  by  the  Indian  members,  who, 
while  agreeing  in  the  condemnation  of  General  Dyer's  action, 
take  a  graver  view  of  the  whole  incident,  stigmatizing  his  con- 
duct as  inhuman  and  un-British." 

From  London  dispatches  we  learn  also  that  an  army  council 
considered   the   report   of   the   committee 
and  a  long  statement  submitted  by  Brig- 
adier-General   R.  E.  H.  Dyer  in   his  de- 
fense,   and  upheld   the   Commander-in- 
Chief    in   India   for  removing    Dyer    as 
Commander  in  the  Punjab  and  barring 
him  from  holding  any  further  army  posi- 
tion in  India.    The  council  also  upheld  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  declining  to  grant 
Dyer  promotion  and  in  his  reduction  of 
Dyer's  pay  to  one-half.     In  the  House  of 
Commons   in  making  this   announcement 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  Secretary  for 
War,   remarked   that   "Dyer  can   not  be 
acquitted  on  an  error  of  judgment,"     A 
Bombay    correspondent    of    the    London 
Daily    Telegraph  relates   that   the   Indian 
press  describe  these  penalties    as    totally 
inadequate  and  assert  that  the  civil  and 
military    authorities    have     been    white- 
washed.    Thus    the    Bombay    Chronicle, 
said  to  be  the  organ  of  a  man  who  was 
deported  from  India  by  the  Government 
last  year,  expresses  itself  as  follows: 


Brigadier-General  R.  E.  H.  Dyer,  who 
was  relieved  of  his  command  in  the 
Punjab  for  the  shooting  of  Indian  natives 
at  Amritsar,  but  whose  Tory  friend*  revere 
liim  as  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
"race  domination"  as  the  only  method 
of  ruling  India. 


"That  the  Imperial  Government  should 
lightly  have  minimized  the  gravity  of  the 
outrages  must  come  as  a  profound  shock 
to  Indians,   who  have   waited  for    justice 
with  little  fear  of  its  betrayal.     Every- 
where the  majority  praise  the  officials  with 
faint  damns.     If  General  Dyer  was  guilty 
of  'grave  error'  let  us  speak  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Belgium  and  the  Belgians  in  the 
Kongo  as  having  been  guilty  of  indiscre- 
tions     There  is  not  a  word  touching  the  exemplary  punishments 
necessary    to    discourage   a    repetition,    and    to    vindicate    the 
bona-fides   of  the   British  indignation.     General  Dyer  has  been 
handed  over  to  the  notice  of  the  Army  Council,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  consequences  will  overwhelm  him.     What  of  the  justice 
due   to   Johnson  O'Brien,  Bosworth-Smith,  Doveton,  and  other 
shining  lights  of  the  day  of  terror?    Britain's  honor  remains  un- 
redeemed and  India's  wrong  unredrest." 

This  extract  is  said  by  the  Telegraph's  Bombay  correspondent 
to  be  typical  of  the  views  of  the  Indian  press,  and  he  adds— 

"  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  lack  of  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  will  result  in  bitter  division  between  Europeans 
and  Indians  in  India.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  majority 
had  made  concessions  to  the  minority  in  order,  at  all  costs,  to 
achieve  a  unanimous  verdict." 

But  a  Simla  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  writes  that 
the  opinion  is  still  wide-spread  among  Europeans,  "however 
deplorable  the  loss  of  life  at  Amritsar  may  be,  General  Dyer's 
action  saved  India  from  greater  bloodshed,  and  the  feeling 
against  penalizing  him  is  accentuated  by  the  incitements  to 
the  mob  at  Lyallpur  to  outrage  Englishwomen."  This  cor- 
respondent quotes  The  Pioneer  as  saying  that  "neither  the 
committee  nor  any  one  else  can  reconstitute  the  atmosphere 
of  Amritsar  during  those  terrible  days  or  realize  how  great  the 
weight  of  responsibility  which  weighed  on  General  Dyer's 
mind  in  the  situation  which  faced  him." 


Courtesy  of  "Good  Health,"  Baltic  Creek,  Michigan. 

TESTING   THE  SKIN  OP  A  WOMAN   OF  TWENTY. 


TESTING    THE   SKIN   OF   A   WOMAN   OF   SEVENTY-FIVE. 


TO  TELL  AGE   BY  THE   SKIN 


A 


N  ELASTIC,  SNAPPY  SKIN  is  that  of  a  young  person; 
a  sluggish,  doughy  one  denotes  age.     How  to  test  this 


condition  is  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in  Good  Health 
(Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  July).  His  rule  is  a  desirable  one  to 
know,  for  one  does  not  always  realize  his  age.  There  are  men  and 
women  young  at  sixty;  or  they  may  be  old  at  thirty-five.  The 
skin-test  tells.  Hold  your  fingers  out  straight,  says  the  Good 
Health  writer,  and  pick  up  a  fold  of  skin  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 
If  the  skin  snaps  quickly  back  into  place,  you  are  young.  If  it 
stays  up  in  a  ridge,  you  are  old.  It's  no  use  to  say  you  aren't. 
You  are  seventy  or  eighty  or  ninety  years  old,  no  matter  what 
the  date  of  your  birth.  You  are  prematurely  old.  Even  so, 
perhaps  by  painstaking  effort  you  can  win  back  some  of  the 
youth  you  have  lost.     He  continues: 

"Many  years  ago,  a  French  physiologist  made  the  sage  remark 
which  has  since  become  classical:  '  A  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries.' 
This  statement  is  literally  true,  because  the  arteries  are  the 
channels  through  which  nourishment  reaches  the  individual 
'•(■lis  and  tissue  fibers  of  the  body.  The  ever- waning  energy 
of  the  living  cells  is  replenished  by  the  new  supplies  of  nutritive 
material  which  reach  them  through  the  blood.  When  this  is 
greatly  reduced,  they  degenerate.  Still  further:  Every  living 
cell  is  continually,  by  its  activity,  producing  poisons.  Tf  left  to 
accumulate  in  the  cell  or  about  it,  these  poisons  first  depress  and 
cripple  and  finally  actually  destroy  the  cell.  A  poisoned  cell  is 
intoxicated.     This  condition  of  the  cells  is  fatigue  or  exhaustion. 

"When  the  arteries  become  old,  they  are  shriveled  and 
narrowed.  The  life-giving  streams  which  poured  in  myriads  of 
rivulets  through  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  body  dwindle, 
and  finally,  in  many  areas,  dry  up  completely  and  cease  to  flow. 
The  result  is  first  weakness,  decrepitude,  senility,  and,  finally, 
death. 

"It  is  equally  true  to  say,  'A  man  is  as  old  as  his  heart,'  for 
when  the  heart  fails  to  circulate  the  blood,  the  effect  upon  the 
tissues  is  the  same  as  when  the  arteries  shrivel  so  that  they  can  no 
longer  convey  the  blood. 

"  We  may  also  say,  'A  man  is  as  old  as  his  kidneys,'  for  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  kidneys  to  remove  the  poisonous  acid  wastes  of  (he 
body.     When  these  are  left  behind,  the  cells  are  rapidly  poisoned, 


and  the  same  condition  is  produced  as  when  the  arteries  are 
shriveled  and  no  longer  able  to  carry  to  the  cells  fresh  blood  1o 
wash  away  their  poisons.  The  blood  becomes  saturated  with 
poisons  and  all  the  cells  become  crippled  and  degenerate,  until 
finally  death  closes  the  scene.  , 

"It  is  likewise  perfectly  correct  to  say,  'A  man  is  as  old  as  his 
liver,'  for  the  duty  of  the  liver  is  to  destroy  poisons;  and  when 
it,  through  overwork,  becomes  prematurely  worn  out  and  un- 
able to  perform  its  normal  function,  the  blood  is  flooded  with 
toxins  which  damage  every  cell  and  tissue  and  cause  premature 
decay  and  death." 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  "A  man  is  as  old  as  his  skin."  One 
can  get  along  without  a  stomach,  but  the  skin  is  an  organ 
essential  to  life.  When  an  animal  is  deprived  of  the  function 
of  its  skin,  death  occurs  within  a  few  hours.  A  healthy  skin 
is  an  indication  of  good  bodily  health.  A  dingy,  dry,  wrinkled, 
or  diseased  skin  is  always  an  indication  of  some  morbid  con- 
dition. A  healthy  skin  is  thick,  elastic,  translucent.  The 
bloom  of  health  is  on  it,  as  upon  the  skin  of  a  ripe,  luscious 
peach.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"The  skin  is  kept  in  health  by  the  thyroid  gland,  which  pre- 
sides over  its  functions  in  a  wonderful  way.  It  is  the  function 
of  the  thyroid  gland  to  destroy  poisons,  but  the  principal  source 
of  the  poisons  with  which  the  thyroid  gland  has  to  deal  is  the 
alimentary  canal.  When  putrefaction  occurs  in  the  colon  as  the 
result  of  constipation,  a  state  of  things  always  present  in  meal- 
eaters,  floods  of  poison  are  continually  poured  into  the  blood, 
which  impose  upon  the  thyroid,  as  well  as  the  liver  and  (lie 
kidneys,  an  enormous  amount  of  useless  and  unnecessary  work, 
by  which  they  are  prematurely  worn  out. 

"The  wasting  atrophy  of  a  wrorn-out  thyroid  gland  causes 
it  to  shrivel  in  size,  a  condition  indicated  by  a  depression  at  I  he 
lower  part  of  the  neck  in  front,  just  above  the  breast-bone. 
This  may  be  constantly  seen  in  old  people,  also  in  middle-aged 
persons  who  are  prematurely  old.  In  such  cases,  the  skin  is 
always  found  to  possess  certain  characteristics  which  are  a 
certain  indication  of  old  age.  The  skin,  instead  of  being  thick 
and  elastic,  snapping  quickly  back  into  place  like*  a  piece  of 
rubber  when  a  fold  is  pinched  up,  will  be  found  to  be  thin, 
wrinkled,  parchment-like,  often  so  nearly  transparent   that   (ho 
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veins  can  readily  be  traced  by  their  bluish  color,  and  not  in- 
frequently marked  by  dark-brown  spots  scattered  here  and  there. 
These  spots  are  at  first  small  and  almost  imperceptible  but  as 
age  advances,  they  become  more  intense  and  finally  of  a  very 
dark-brown  tint.  These  spots  are  produced  by  the  deposit  in 
the  skin  of  a  poisonous  pigment  known  as  brenzcatechin. 

"A  glance  at  the  accompanying  cuts  will  show  at  once  the 
contrast  between  the  skin  of  youth  and  that  of  old  age 

-For  years,  the  writer  has  given  much  attention  to  the  skin 
as  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  advancement  of  the  old-age 
Process  When  a  fold  of  skin  on  the  back  of  the  hand  of  an  old 
person  is  picked  up  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  the  ridge 
that  is  formed  will  remain  elevated  above 
the  skin  for  some  seconds,  while  in  a  young 
person  a  fold  of  skin  picked  up  in  a  similar 
manner  snaps  back  into  place  the  instant 

it  is  released. 

"The  writer's  former  method  in  examin- 
ing the  skin  in  this  way  was  to  pick  up 
a  longitudinal  fold  of  the  skin.     Some  years 
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ago. 


in    examining    a   lady's    hand    in 


this 


way,  she  surprized  us  by  remarking:  You 
don't  do  it  right,  doctor.  You  don't  do  it 
right.  Mv  uncle,  Judge  Jones,  told  me  that 
in  the  old  slavery  times  the  buyers,  in  ex- 
amining slaves,  used  to  examine  the  skin  of 
the  hands  bv  pinching  up  a  transverse  fold. 
If  the  fold  stood  up  instead  of  instantly  dis- 
appearing when  the  skin  was  released,  the 
examiner  would  say,  "Oh,  you're  too  old 
for  any  good.  I  don't  want  you." '  Evident- 
ly the  slave-dealer  found  this  simple  test  a 
better  means  of  determining  the  age  than 
the  testimony  of  the  poor  slaves  themselves 
or    the    masters    who    sought   to  dispose  ot 

"Now  look  at  your  hands  and  see  what 
story  they  tell.  If  you  find  a  shiny,  wrinkled 
«kin,  or  one  that  has  lost  its  elasticity,  tins 
is  an  announcement  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
prematurely  old;  and  if  you  haven't  already 
taken  cognizance  of  this  fact  and  begun  to 
mend  vour  ways,  to  economize  your  ener- 
gies, to  cultivate  health  and  longevity,  you 
would  better  begin  at  once.  There  is  no 
time  to  be  lost,  for  from  now  on  your  progress 
toward  physical  bankruptcy  will  be  rapid 
unless  you  adopt  every  possible  means  to 
conserve  vouth,  vitality,  and  life.     Cut  out 

meats  of 'all   sorts  from  your  bill  of  fare. 

Discard    tea    and    coffee.     Take    pains    to 

masticate    your    food    thoroughly.      Avoid 

overeating. 

"Discard  condiments  of  every  sort.     l*o 

early  to  bed,  and  sleep  eight  or  nine  hours 

out   of   the   twenty-four.      Take   a   day   oil 

for  an  outing  two  or  three  times  a  month. 

Live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible. 

Sleep  in   the   outdoor   air   on    a    porch    or 

with  widely   opened   windows.      Drink   two 

or  three  quarts  of  water  every  day.     Make  a  liberal  supply  of 

greens  a  part  of  your  daily  bill  of  fare.     Eat  potatoes  largely 

Sstead  of  bread.     Eat  a  big  spoonful  of  bran  at  every  meal. 

Don't  worry." 

COOKS  AND  CHEMISTS— It  has  been  remarked  lately,  says 
Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering  (New  York),  that  the 
day  of  the  chemist  has  arrived;  in  fact,  some  of  us  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  already  high  noon.  There  is  evidence, 
however,  from  some  quarters  that  the  dawn  is  just  breaking. 
It  continues: 

"For  example,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  New  York 
City  would  like  very  much  to  find  a  first-class  cook;  and  for 
,u  inarv  ability  of  a  sufficiently  high  order  it  will  pay  a  stipend 
o  S  500  per  annum.  Likewise  the  city  is  in  need  of  the  service 
of  TSS&EZ*  in  food  and  drug  examination,  but  tas value 
is  marked  down  to  $1,800  per  annum.  Proceeding  furthei,  we 
di  "over  that  a  competent  laboratory  assistant  *£***»% 
e,ure  a  fine  position  at  $950  per  annum.  Comparisons  are 
odious;  but  no  one  doubts  that  we  need  good  cooks. 


A  TRIUMPH  FOR  AMERICAN   SHIP- 
BUILDING 

»M   UNPARALLELED    FEAT  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
Z\     ican  ship-construction"  is   what  the  salvage    of    the 
■^     A.  steamship   Liberty   Glo,    thirty-sixth    ship  ^turned   out 
at  Hog  Island,  is  termed  by  Francis  Judson  Tietsort,  who  writes 
of  it  in  The  Compressed  Air  Magazine  (New  York).     It  was  also  a 
sea-triumph  for  the  riveted  ship  and  a  vindication,  we  are  told, 
of  this  type  of  construction.     The  Liberty  Glo  struck  a  floating 
mine  while  en  route  from  New  York  to  Ham- 
burg on  December  5  last.     The  explosion  cut 
the   vessel  completely  in  two,  the  bulwarks 
and  deck-plates  alone  holding  her  together. 
The  accident  occurred  ten  miles  off  the  Neth- 
erlands coast.     Eight  hours  later  the  vessel 
broke  in  two,  both  parts  floating  ashore  one 
and   one  quarter  miles  apart.     Despite  the 
severe    storms    that    raged    throughout    the 
winter  the  salvaging  gangs  managed  to  save 
the  greater  part  of  the  vessel's  cargo,  and  on 
April   4,    1920,    the   vessel   was   pulled   into 
deep  water  hy  tugs  and  brought  into  Rot- 
terdam on  April  7.     Writes  Mr.  Tietsort: 

"On  the  morning  of  April  7  of  this  year 
the  telegraph  department  in  the  administra- 
tion building  of  the  world's  greatest  ship- 
building plant,  that  at  Hog  Island,  Pa.,  was 
called  by  the  cable  bureau  of  the  Western 
Union.  The  following  cable  message  from 
Rotterdam  came  clicking  over  the  wires: 

Liberty  Glo  arrived  Rotterdam. 

Stousland.  .  .  • 

"The  terse  cable  dispatch  from  Captain 
Stousland,  the  plucky  skipper,  whose  .name 
has  gone  round  the  world  as  that  of  a  modest 
hero  of  the  sea,  also  recorded  a  great  victory 
for  a  much-mahgned,  gratuitously  traduced 
shipyard,  and  a  vindication  of  the  class  of 
construction  it  has  put  into  102  ships  thus 
far  launched.  It  told  the  world  that  the 
intensive  riveting  methods  used  on  the 
plates,  employing  the  world's  most  modern 
and  efficient  comprest-air  apparatus,  had 
demonstrated     beyond     question     or     cavil 

their  worth • 

"The    manager   of    Dirkzwager  s    Salvage 

Company,    of    Maassluis,    Holland,    which 

took  the  contract  for  salving  the  ship  and 

her  cargo,  frankly  stated  that  when  his  house 

had  taken  the  job  it  was  the  general  opinion 

that  'the  ship  would  not  last  long  enough 

to  get  the  cargo  out.'     But  he  went  on  to 

«Q„  «tW  T  never   in  all  my  experience,  have  seen  a  ship  built 

af strongly  and  constructed^  such  a  marvelous  way  (especially 

?L  Sus  bulkheads,  of  a  strength  I  never  saw  before)  as  the 

2S«U  Glo,  and  I  take  the  <*^^^~^£ 

the  builders  of  the  strongest  and  most  remarkable  snip 

stranded  on  the  coast  of  the  Netherlands. 

"Mr  A.  S.  Dirkzwager,  the  manager,  in  a  statement  made 
public  this  spring,  also  declared: 

'"Havine  been  in  the  salvage  business  for  years,  I  naturally 
have^bTerfed  that  ships  when  on  the  beach  of  Holland  exposed 
tX  North  Sea  as  a  general  rule  depend  f or  tte  success*  tten 
salving  upon  fine  weather  after  stranding;  failing  in  this,  ships 

SSStl^Sk  -  ^Ih  there  have  been  plenty  to 

^During  on;  ot  these  gales,  another  new  ship  of  about  the 

samesi,"  £  the  Liberty  Oio.stranded  ™^Vf°%™^Z 

v^„f  fiftoon  Tnilps  from  the  spot  where  the  Liberty  ulo  stianoeu, 

^kSSSKSSi-  bXin  two,  with  every  compartment 


STOUSLAND, 

The  plucky  skipper  whose  name 
has  gone  round  the  world." 
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SHE    STOOD    THE    POUNDING    OP    THE    BREAKERS    FOUR    MONTHS— AFTER    SECTION    OF    THE    LIBERTY   GLO. 

Another  ship  of  the  same  size,  stranded  near  by,  broke  up  in  four  hours.     The  Liberty  Glo  struck  a  floating  mine  on  December  5,  and  was 
towed  into  Rotterdam  on  April  7.      "A  great  victory  for  a  much-maligned,  gratuitously  traduced  shipyard." 


full  of  water  and  no  chance  whatever  of  salving  her — a  notable 
difference  from  the  Liberty  G/o.'" 

Captain  Stousland's  home  ashore  is  at  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
When  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Liberty  Glo  he  was 
a  lieutenant-commander  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
Force.  It  was  on  November  20  of  last  year  that  he  sailed  from 
New  York,  bound  for  Hamburg  with  a  cargo  of  oil  and  cotton, 
and  having  a  crew  of  thirty  men.  On  December  5,  when  only 
ten  hours  from  her  destination,  the  ship  was  cautiously  making 
her  way  down  the  Netherlands  coast  in  dirty  weather.  There 
were  still  many  unswept  mine-fields  in  the  neighborhood.  A 
week  before  a  ship  had  been  blown  up  and  sunk  near  this  very 
spot.     Mr.  Tietsort  goes  on: 

"Suddenly,  without  any  warning,  at  half -past  two  in  the  after- 
noon, the  ship'  encountered  a  mine  sidewise,  not  on  her  bow. 
The  mine  came  in  contact  with  the  big  freighter  well  aft,  below 
Xo.  2  hatch.  There  were  a  crash  of  rending  steel  and  a  terrific 
concussion  which  shook  the  vessel  from  stem  to  stern,  and  then 
came  a  great  roar,  as  the  floating  or  partly  submerged  mine 
exploded.  There  was  an  upheaval  of  the  forward  well  deck 
which  spouted  a  volcano  of  oil,  baled  cotton,  and  wreckage  high 
in  the  air  above  the  masthead.  With  the  sea  rushing  in  through 
the  twisted  and  torn  plates,  the  ship  instantly  began  to  sink, 
settling  by  the  head.  Her  stern  rose  in  the  air,  but  as  Captain 
Stousland  ordered  the  water-tight  compartments  closed,  the 
ship  was  kept  afloat.  An  S.  O.  S.  wireless  alarm  was  sent  out  to 
i  he  coast-guard  stations,  who  replied  with  the  laconic  assurance, 
'Coming.'     But  rescue  from  that  source  never  came 

"The  men  wished  immediately  to  abandon  the  ship,  but 
Captain  Stousland  made  up  his  mind  to  reach  the  land  and  beach 
the  vessel. 

"George  H.  W.  Weston,  the  chief  engineer,'  who  later  died  of 
exposure  in  the  boats,  with  three  other  men  was  meantime 
toiling  below  decks  with  his  driving  turbine  and  encouraging 
the  'black  gang'  to  keep  up  steam,  while  the  wallowing  ship 
plunged  slowly  toward  the  coast 

"At  this  time  all  that  held  the  two  parts  of  the  vessel  together 
wi  re  a  few  deck  plates.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  five  and 
three-quarter  hours  after  the  explosion,  the  Liberty  Glo  came  to 
•hor  in  seven  fathoms  of  water  just  outside  the  white  line  of 
breakers  off  Ameland  Island.  It  was  still  raining  and  the  wind 
had  increased.  From  this  point  the  story  may  best  be  told  in 
the  words  of  Captain  Stousland's  report  to  the  Shipping  Board, 
which  we  have  obtained  from  Washington: 

"At  ten  p.  m.  she  commenced  to  break  up — bulwarks  grad- 
ually opened  up — I  knew  she  was  doomed.     I  sent  out  a  call  for 
tance;  but  no  result. 
"Did  you  ever  as  a  boy  see-saw?     Well,  that  was  just  what 
the  motion  reminded  me  of. 

' '  I  never  knew  what  held  her  together  so  long.  You  could 
Jee  the  bow  go  down — and  the  stern  the  same  way.  She  was 
wriggling  like  a  snake,  but  still  sho  held. 


"'The  crew  without  exception  were  panic-stricken  and  it  was 
only  by  using  strong  language  that  I  got  them  away  from  the 
boats.  After  anchoring  they  would  run  to  the  boat  every  time 
they  heard  her  cracking. 

"'It  was  a  hellish  night,  the  roar  of  the  breakers,  the  grinding 
of  the  deck  plates,  beams,  and  girders  and  the  noise  of  escaping 
steam  as  the  pipes  broke.  At  4  p.  m.  the  men  had  lowered  the 
boats,  in  aU  kinds  of  confusion,  bent  upon  the  one  thing,  getting 
away  from  the  ship,  and  I  will  admit  she  was  not  a  very  desirable 
place  to  be  in. 

"'I  told  them  to  remain  under  the  stern  and  if  the  skip  was 
remaining  all  night  to  come  back,  but  they  cut  the  painter  and 
disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

"'It  flashed  in  my  mind,  as  the  men  left  in  the  boats,  that  if 
she  did  clear  the  breakers  and  drifted  out  to  sea  and  was  boarded 
by  fishermen,  I  would  want  to  be  there,  and  as  I  had  only  a  few 
seconds  to  make  up  my  mind  I  decided  to  stay  so  that  the  boat 
could  not  be  claimed  as  salvage. 

"'I  was  alone,  standing  on  the  forward  part  of  the  lower 
bridge  watching  her  death-struggle,  and  it  was  a  wonderfully 
impressive  fsight.  The  iron  girders,  beams,  and  deck-plates 
were  struggling  for  supremacy  against  the  elements — she  twisted 
and  bent  one  way  and  then  the  other,  and  finally  at  4:30  a.  m. 
she  broke  in  two.  With  a  tremendous  roar  of  protest  the  after 
part  split  from  the  bow  and  gradually  drifted  down  toward  a 
gleaming  white  outline  in  the  darkness,  looking  like  the  white 
teeth  of  a  wolf  waiting  to  devour  her — the  breakers. 

"'I  was  half  dazed  and  could  not  quite  connect  things  in  my 
mind.  It  happened  so  fast.  The  night  was  dark — no  lights — 
the  noise  of  escaping  steam,  and  wdiat  would  that  part  of  her 
that  I  was  on  do? 

"'At  just  about  6:30  a.  m.  she  struck  in  the  breakers,  sea 
washing  clear  over.  Every  time  she  hit  one  would  expect  her  to 
split  in  twro.     Finally  she  settled  broadside  in  the  surf.' 

"After  this  desperate  night,  daylight  finally  came  and  Captain 
Stousland,  standing  alone  on  the  bridge  of  his  ship,  could  make 
out  faintly,  through  the  lightening  gloom,  the  beach  beyond 
the  raging  line  of  surf.  He  could  just  distinguish  the  towers  of 
Ameland  Island  light-house  ahead.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- ' 
ing  the  coast-guard  on  the  beach  launched  a  life-boat  and  after 
a  struggle  with  the  breakers  managed  to  get  alongside  of  the  ship 
and  Captain  Stousland  made  a  leap  for  life  into  a  net  held  for 
him. 

"Thereafter  the  gale  drove  the  hulk  of  the  Liberty  Glo  higher 
on  the  sand,  and  when  the  wand  abated  somewhat  she  lay  at  the 
tide  line 

"Had  the  men  of  the  crew  stuck  with  their  captain  on  board 
the  ship  throughout  the  night  they  would  all  have  been  saved 
and  much  suffering  would  have  been  prevented.  It  is  hard  to 
control  men,  however,  when  they  are  driven  by  terror  under 
such  circumstances 

"So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  has  never  been  a 
similar  instance  of  a  ship  blown  completely  in  two  being  of  such 
sturdy  and  high-grade  construction  that  both  ends  floated,  the 
after   end    being   saved    practically    intact,    together    with    the 
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cargo.  .  .  .  The  story  of  what  Captain  Stousland  and  the  men 
of  the  salvaging  crew  went  through  in  the  course  of  the  four 
months  of  winter  gales  which  were  withstood  by  the  Liberty  Glo 
would  make  a  story  in  itself.  ...  A  letter  Avritten  by  Captain 
Stousland  to  Mr.  Brush  dated  'On  board  Liberty  Glo,  April  1, 
1920,'  will  indicate  the  final  struggle  to  get  the  major  part  of  the 
craft  into  deep  water 

"'We  have  met  with  all  kinds  of  handicaps — very  little  water 
— sea  too  choppy  for  the  sand-sucker  to  work — and  this  morning 
we  have  the  anchors  home  and  they  must  be  shifted.  All  cargo 
discharged  and  the  value  over  half-million  dollars 

'"It  has  been  a  fight — pulling  and  dragging  every  foot  gained — 
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and  now  when  victory  is  almost  in  our  grasp  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  our  attempt  of  getting  the  last  one  hundred  feet  should  be 

frustrated  by  bad  weather 

' '  I  think  it  is  a  most  remarkable  case  and  I  do  hope  that  in 
the  event  of  her  getting  to  Rotterdam — it  would  hurt  very  much 
if  she  is  sold.  I  hope  they  will  decide  upon  rebuilding  her— a 
new  foreship  from  No.  3  bulkhead  and  bottom  repaired. 

'"The  long-drawn-out  anxiety  and  worry — the  physical  and 
mental  strain — the  uncertainty  of  almost  everything — all  begin 
to  tell  and  I  most  earnestly  hope  it  will  soon  end,  but  it  must  end 
successfully.' 

"Finally  came  the  cable  from  Captain  Stousland  to  Hog 
Island  announcing  the  safe  arrival  of  his  ship  at  the  Rotterdam 
dry  dock.  It  is  a  brave  tale  of  a  stanch  ship,  of  the  heroism  of 
a  daring  skipper,  and  of  added  luster  in  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  States.  Every  ship-builder  and  every  seafaring  man 
has  felt  a  glow  of  pride  in  the  record  of  both  captain  and  ship 
enduring  so  trying  an  ordeal.  From  its  material  aspect,  if  the 
tale  teaches  anything,  it  is  that  the  American  riveted  ship,  as 
fabricated  at  Hog  Island,  is  afloat  to  stay!" 


THE   SAVINGS   OF   DESTRUCTION 

NOWADAYS,  WRECKING  a  big  building  does  not  mean 
its  wholesale  destruction.  About  one-third  of  it  may 
be  saved  for  subsequent  use.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
F.  W.  Hersey  describes  in  The  Michigan  Manufacturer  and 
Financial  Record  (Detroit)  the  wrecking  of  the  Hotel  Pont- 
ehartrain in  that  city,  which  has  just  been  pulled  down  in  order 
to  erect  a  larger  building  on  its  site.  It  has  appeared  a  wanton 
destruction,  Mr.  Hersey  remarks,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  builders 
of  the  hotel  put  into  it  too  much  good  work.  The 
building  was  constructed  so  well  that  it  was 
impossible  to  remodel  it  for  any  other  purpose 
than  a  hotel  with  limited  accommodations.  As 
pressing  as  the  demands  for  hotel  accommoda- 
tions are,  the  need  of  office  room  is  even  more  so, 
hence  the  wreckage;     Says  Mr.  Hersey: 

"Many  months  were  occupied  in  the  fabrication 
of  this  building,  but  its  disintegration  will  have 
been  completed  within  less  than  ninety  days, 
for,  as  every  one  knows,  it  takes  longer  to  build 
than  to  tear  down.  As  the  passer-by  views  this 
destruction,  he  sees  sputtering  flame  eating  its 
way  through  steel,  the  dust  of  falling  debris,  and 
the  ceaseless  swing  of  hammer. 

"To  him  it  is  merely  destruction;  a  hasty, 
heartless  battering  down.  But  should  he  step 
within  the  shell  and  contemplate  the  devastation 
with  an  inquiring  mind,  he  would  find  that  here 
is  orderly  destruction,  a  strange  sort  of  method- 
ical tearing  away,  as  if  somewhere  within  the 
fabric  was  a  treasure  or  perhaps  a  secret  for  which 
two  hundred  men  were  searching. 

"There  is  a  treasure  in  the  building,  a. rough 
sort  of  wealth,  which,  until  the  secret  of  salvage 
came  from  the  sea  and  taught  men  how  to  turn 
waste  into  profit,  was  lost.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  the  meaning  of  salvage  had  no  significance 
except  upon  the  sea.  Men  salvaged  ships,  and 
many  a  fortune  has  been  built  upon  reclamation 
of  derelicts  found  upon  the  oceans  and  towed 
or  sailed  to  ports.  When  the  world-war  turned 
men's  efforts  to  wastage,  the  need  for  some  effort 
at  conservation  brought  the  true  meaning  of 
salvage  into  more  common  recognition. 

"There  always  have  been  economical  souls 
avIio  have  found  among  the  ruins  of  buildings 
materials  they  could  make  use  of,  but  the  science 
of  salvage  as  it  is  now  practised  really  came  into 
existence  about  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  in  1893.  When  the  fair  came  to  an  end, 
many  of  the  buildings  were  purchased  for  the 
building  material  they  contained.  The  Penn- 
sylvania building,  for  one  instance,  was  taken  down 
carefully  and  rebuilt  into  a  twelve-apartment 
house  in  another  part  of  Chicago.  This  building 
has  netted  the  owners  handsome  revenues. 

"Figures  as  to  the  value  of  the  building  as  a 
salvaging  proposition  are  not  available,  but  it  has  been  estimated 
that  there  was,  in  the  shell,  a  profit  of  at  least  $150,000  for  the 
company  that  could  apply  the  most  scientific  methods  to  the 
work  of  demolition.  These  figures  may  not  be  anywhere  near  the 
true  value,  but  they  at  least  give  some  idea  of  salvaging  values. 

"Ely  Krause,  manager  for  the  American  House  Wrecking 
Company,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  recalls  the  time  when  brick  from  a  building  like  the 
Pontehartrain  was  sold  for  $1  a  load,  with  2,000  bricks  to  a  load. 
He  knows  of  instances  where  brick  was  given  freely  to  whoever 
would  haul  it  away.  Times  have  changed.  Salvaged  brick 
is  worth  $10  a  thousand,  uncleaned,  and  Mr.  Krause  says  he 
could  have  obtained  as  high  as  .$15  a  thousand  had  there  been 
more  salvageable  brick  in  the  hotel. 

"Had  the  Pontehartrain  been  built  with  less  extravagance  and 
thoroughness,  the  salvaging  company  would  have  realized  more 
profit  on  the  brick.  Mr.  Krause  speaks  of  the  brick  in  this 
building  as  being  of  exceptional  quality.  One  of  these  bricks, 
he  says,  will  block  the  wheels  of  a  loaded  truck,  whereas  much  of 
the  brick  now  manufactured  will  crumble  under  such  a  weight." 
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Oourtesj  of  '"  Highway  Magazine,"  Chicago. 

A    TRAIN    OF    TRUCKS,    WITH    SPECIAL    REFRIGERATOR-CAR    TRAILERS.    LEAVING    THE    UNION 
STOCK-YARDS,    CHICAGO.    FOR    NEAR-BY    CENTERS    DURING    THE    RECENT    RAILROAD    TIE-UP. 


FIGHTING   FAMINE    WITH   GOOD   ROADS        AFRICAN  GEMS  THE  GIFT  OF  THE  SEA 


WHEN  THE  SWITCHMEN'S  STRIKE  threatened 
Chicago  with  famine,  a  combination  of  good  roads 
and  motor-tracks  averted  that  disaster.  George  F. 
Paul  tells  about  it  in  The  Highway  Magazine  (Chicago).  When 
the  possibility  of  a  nation-wide  railroad  tie-up  became  apparent, 
this  writer  made  a  special  investigation  of  highway  transport 
conditions  in  and  about  Chicago  to  determine  how  this  great 
manufacturing  center  could  utilize  the  highways  in  supplying 
necessities  to  near-by  cities.     He  writes: 

"There  came  a  call  for  motor-trucks.  Dozens  of  cities  within 
a  radius  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles  of  Chicago,  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  big  packing-houses  for  their  meat  sup- 
plies, began  to  flash  S.  O.  S.  calls  as  soon  as  the  switchmen 
walked  out. 

"The  shortage  of  cars  had  recently  kept  outlying  towns  and 
cities  on  a  day-to-day  ration.  One  day's  supply  shut  off  would 
mean  a  meat  famine. 

"The  highways  extending  from  Chicago  to  points  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles  were  in  fair  condition  in 
spite  of  the  wet  spring,  and  the  city  was  immediately  able  to 
dispatch  convoys  of  from  eight  to  twelve  motor-trucks,  each 
convoy  leaving  as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  loaded. 

"Convoy  after  convoy  rumbled  over  the  hard-surfaced  roads  or 
pulled  sturdily  through  the  mud,  reaching  the  thickly  populated 
manufacturing  centers  of  Waukegan,  Aurora,  Elgin,  and  Gary 
within  a  few  hours  Avith  thousands  of  pounds  of  fresh  meat. 

"Perhaps  realizing  that  such  a  necessity  would  at  some  time 
arise,  some  of  the  big  packers  had  purchased  a  large  supply  of 
specially  designed  tractor  trailers,  which  are  in  reality  small 
refrigerator-cars. 

"Each  one  is  capable  of  holding  twenty-four  thousand  pounds 
of  fresh  meat.  Each  trailer  has  its  own  refrigerating  system, 
and  the  meat  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  35  degrees  during 
the  hauls. 

"The  construction  of  these  trailer  bodies  is  interesting.  They 
are  45  feet  long,  11  feet  3  inches  high,  and  7  feet  6  inches  wide. 
A  cork  lining  serves  to  keep  the  contents  at  an  even  tempera- 
ture. All  meats  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  body  as 
in  standard  railroad  refrigerator-cars.  Each  trailer  is  demount- 
able from  the  fifth  wheel  of  the  tractor  and  can  be  detached  by 
tv.-o  men  in  three  minutes,  through  the  use  of  two  strong  jacks 
fixt  to  each  trailer  body. 

"Not  only  was  the  meat  supply  handled  by  motor-truck,  but 
many  commercial  houses  depended  upon  local  motor  transport 
companies  to  move  their  freight  between  Chicago  and  points 
throughout  the  Middle  West.  Thousands  of  tons  of  goods  were 
thus  kept  moving. 

"It  took  the  war  with  its  car  shortage  to  demonstrate  the  value 
of  the  motor-truck  in  commercial  transport.  But  at  the  same 
time,  America's  need  for  better  highways  was  made  apparent. 
The  railroad  strike  has  again  brought  the  motor-truck  as  an  inter- 
city freight  vehicle  into  nation-wide  prominence  and  shown  the 
value  of  good  roads." 


SOUTH-AFRICAN  DIAMONDS  came  originally  from  the 
sea,  according  to  a  writer  in  The  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press  (San  Francisco),  and  there  is  a  huge  deposit  under 
its  waters,  off  the  African  coast.  Diamonds  are  even  now 
dredged  from  the  sea-bottom,  but  the  original  source  has  never 
yet  been  tapped.  Diamond-mining,  the  writer  tells  us,  is  now 
the  principal  industry  in  southwest  Africa.  Diamonds  were 
first  discovered  in  1908,  during  railway  construction,  in  the 
valley  sands  of  the  coastal  desert,  and  have  since  been  recovered 
over  a  stretch  of  270  miles  between  latitude  28  and  24  degrees  S. 
However,  there  are  wide  intervals  where  no  stones  have  been 
found,  and  none  has  been  discovered  at  a  greater  distance  than 
fifteen  miles  from  the  coast.     He  goes  on: 

' '  Various  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
diamonds,  but  the  theory  to  which  facts  appear  most  satis- 
factorily to  lend  themselves  is  that  the  diamonds  are  of  sea 
origin.  It  is  generally  believed  by  geologists  that  primary  de- 
posits exist  under  the  sea  within  the  area  between  Possession 
Island  and  Pomona  on  the  mainland.  The  stones  already  found 
by  dredging  in  the  sea  are  believed  to  have  been  thrown  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  ocean  by  volcanic  action,  while  the  stones  on  the 
mainland,  according  to  this  theory,  have  been  washed  up  and 
carried  by  the  wind  in  the  drifting  sand  dunes.  Another  fact 
which  geologists  believe  substantiates  their  theory  is  that  the 
largest  stones  hitherto  found  have  been  picked  up  just  south  of 
Pomona,  which  indicates  that  the  center  from  which  the  gems 
were  distributed  is  situated  in  closer  proximity  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  Pomona  claims  than, 'to  any  other  section  of  the  fields. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  they  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  Southwest  African  diamonds  have  been  derived  from 
primary  deposits  that  lie  buried  beneath  the  sea  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  evidently  to  the  south  of  Pomona.  Ex- 
perts are  agreed  that  the  diamonds  are  unlike  those  of  any  other 
known  source — primary  or  alluvial — in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  This  view  is  indorsed  by  the  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam 
cutters,  who  maintain  that  the  stones  in  hardness  -and  other 
physical  properties  more  closely  resemble  the  product  of  the 
Brazilian  fields.  They  are  characterized  by  great  brilliancy, 
even  in  the  uncut  state,  and  the  quality  is  remarkably  good. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  their  diminutive 
size,  great  numbers  of  these  stones  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
world  markets.  In  weight  the  diamonds  range  from  %a  to 
34  carats.  The  average  size  of  diamonds  produced  in  1913  was 
%  carat.  The  largest  stones  have  been  found  in  the  Pomona 
and  Ida  Tal  area.  As  regards  color,  diamonds  of  almost  every 
conceivable  hue  are  represented.  Blue-white  stones  occur,  but 
are  on  the  whole  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  clear  white  crystals 
are  very  common  and  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  output.  Many 
yellow,  pink,  dark  red,  purplish,  bluish,  green,  and  black  stones 
are  also  found.  During  1913,  the  last  full  year  before  the 
war,  the  production  amounted  to  1,284,727  carats,  valued  at 
$13,1:52,250." 
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JAPANESE   SCHOOL  ERUPTION   IN  HAWAII 


A  BOLISH  THE  SEPARATE  JAPANESE  language  schools 
/-\  in  Hawaii;  their  influence  is  un-American,  recommends 
■*-  -*-  the  Federal  Survey  Commission  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  recent  "World  Survey,"  issued  by 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  representing  the  standpoint 
of  American  missionary  education,  reports  78  Buddhist  and 
Shinto  temples  in  the  islands  with  schools  attached  to  most  of 
them  and  teachers  imported  largely  from  Japan.  Now  the 
Federal  Survey  reports  163  language  schools,  449  teachers,  and 
20,000  pupils,  all  but  ten  organized  under  Buddhist  auspices. 
Since  the  figures  for  the  public-school  system  in  Hawaii  approxi- 
mate 800  teachers  and  36,000  pupils  all  told,  the  preponderance 
of  the  Japanese  element  is  strikingly  brought  out  by  these  two 
independent  surveys.  Americans  may  be  aware  that  our 
Hawaiian  Territory  contains  three  of  the  "most  continuously, 
variously,  and  harmlessly  active  volcanoes  on  earth" — here  is 
evidence  of  a  dangerous  Japanese  volcano  in  eruption  on  Amer- 
ican soil. 

Quoting  "a  well-known  statesman's"  words,  "there  is  no  spot 
under  our  flag  to-day  of  such  strategic  importance  to  our  Govern- 
ment as  Hawaii,"  the  Interchurch  Survey  says,  in  part: 

"The  Hawaiian  problem  is  in  reality  a  Japanese  problem. 

"The  estimated  total  population  of  Hawaii  in  1917  was 
1  2.50,627.  [Census  Bureau  figures  reported  July  15,  1920,  are 
255,912.]  Of  these,  102,470  were  Japanese.  In  other  words, 
the  group  of  Japanese  was  more  than  three  times  larger  than  the 
'*  next  largest  racial  group  on  the  Islands  and  four  times  larger 
than  the  group  of  native  Hawaiians.  Since  that  time  the  num- 
ber of  Japanese  has  steadily  increased. 

"The  number  of  Japanese  children  born  in  Hawaii  is  large. 
Already  Japanese  influence  is  the  determining  factor  in  the  de- 
cision of  many  important  questions.  This  was  recently  demon- 
strated in  the  defeat  of  the  Americanization  bill  providing  for 
the  teaching  of  English  and  of  the  principles  of  the  American 
Government  in  the  schools  of  the  islands. 

"  There  are  to-day  seventy-eight  Buddhist  and  Shinto  temples 
in  the  islands. 

"The  Buddhist  temple  in  Honolulu  cost  $100,000  and  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mormon  temple  there,  the  most  expensive 
building  on  the  islands. 

"Schools  are  maintained  in  connection  with  most  of  these 
temples,  where,  after  public-school  hours,  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  the  Japanese  language  and  other  things  Japanese.  The 
teachers  are  Buddhist  priests  or  teachers  imported  largely  from 
Japan. 

"So  strong  has  Buddhism  become  on  the  islands  that  an  or- 
ganized persecution  of  Japanese  Christians  was  undertaken  in 
the  spring  of  1919.  The  Buddhists  have  recently  shown  their 
powerful  hand  in  another  way,  namely,  by  defeating  the  pro- 
posed law  to  compel  every  teacher  of  every  school  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  English  language  and  in  American  ideals. 
On  the  other  hand,  Japanese  Christians  in  Hawaii  were  among 
the  most  active  supporters  of  this  bill. 

"Mormonism  is  also  active  here,  and  the  Mormon  Church  has 
gathered  as  many  adherents  among  the  native  Hawaiians  as  has 
the  first  and  oldest  missionary  society  which  has  been  at  work 
in  the  islands  for  a  century.  Missionary  work  in  Hawaii 
divides  itself  largely  into  work  for  Japanese,  Chinese,  Koreans, 
and  natives.     There  is  also  work  for  Filipinos  and  Portuguese." 

The  Federal  Survey  Commission  finds  that  Japanese  groups 
everywhere  in  the  islands  set  up  separate  schools  for  their  children 
with  sessions  in  rthe  morning — sometimes  as  early  as  six  o'clock 
— before  they  go  to  the  public  schools,  and  again  after  public- 
school  hours.  Of  children  who  enter  the  public  school  at  six 
or  seven  years  not  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent,  speak  the  English 


language.  It  is  the  native  language  of  only  about  2,400  school- 
children, 1,500  of  these  in  private  schools,  900  in  public  schools. 
The  Commission's  report  (Bulletin  1920,  No.  16,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education)  says: 

"The  Commission  is  convinced  that  the  language  schools, 
which  in  the  aggregate  outnumber  the  public  schools  of  the  Terri- 
tory, are  centers  of  an  influence  which,  if  not  distinctly  anti- 
American,  is  certainly  un-American.  Because  of  these  schools 
children  born  here  of  foreign  parents,  soon  to  become  the  voters 
of  this  commonwealth,  soon  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Territory,  are  being  retarded  in  accepting  American 
customs,  manners,  ideals,  principles,  and  standards.  Instead 
of  supplementing  other  agencies  at  work  in  the  islands,  which  are 
earnestly  seeking  to  prepare  these  children  to  meet  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  America,  these  schools  in 
their  influence  are  obstacles  standing  squarely  in  the  road. 

"Altho  the  Commission  recognizes  the  inherent  right  of  every 
person  in  the  United  States  to  adopt  any  form  of  religious  worship 
which  he  desires,  nevertheless  it  holds  that  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom  to  which  our  country  is  unswervingly  com- 
mitted does  not  demand  that  practises  and  activities  must  be 
tolerated  in  the  name  of  religion  which  make  the  task  of  training 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship  a  well- 
nigh  hopeless  one.  The  Commission,  therefore,  feels  no  hesi- 
tancy in  recommending  as  a  first  and  important  step  in  clearing 
away  the  obstacles  from  the  path  of  the  Territorial  public-school 
system  that  all  foreign  language  schools  be  abolished.  It, 
however,  desires  to  point  out  that  in  accomplishing  this  a  due 
and  proper  regard  should  be  had  for  the  sensibilities  of  the  people 
who  will  be  affected  thereby;  that  the  reasons  for  abolishing  the 
schools  be  made  very  clear  to  all,  and  that  a  plan  be  devised 
which  will  retain  all  the  worthy  features  of  the  schools." 

The  main  features  of  the  plan  proposed  for  abolishing  these 
schools  are  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  the  delicate  in- 
ternational situation  at  the  Hawaiian  crossroads  of  the  Pacific, 
but  because  they  may  suggest  ways  of  meeting  the  foreign-lan- 
guage issue  raised  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Nine  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  Abolish  all  foreign-language  schools  at  the  next  session  of 
the  territorial  legislature,  except  that  parents  not  Hawaiian- 
born  may  create  their  own  schools  for  children  who  can  never 
become  American  citizens. 

2.  Wherever  demanded  the  Territorial  Department  of  Educa- 
tion shall  offer  foreign-language  classes,  all  grades,  for  an  hour 
a  day  at  the  close  of  the  regular  school  session. 

3.  Enrolment  shall  depend  upon  satisfactory  work  in  the  public 
school  and  parents  shall  pay  a  sufficient  fee  to  support  this 
additional  teaching. 

4.  Foreign-language  teaching  shall  be  adequately  organized 
and  controlled  by  the  Department;  the  objectives  being  to 
"bring  together  a  corps  of  persons  who  combine  a  mastery  of  the 
oral  and  written  language,  teaching  skill,  and  unquestioned 
loyalty  to  American  ideals,"  and  to  provide  text-books  "whose 
content  shall  be  predominantly  American  rather  than  foreign, 
as  now." 

5  and  6.  Appropriate  funds  to  take  over  schools  now  belonging 
to  various  missions  and  authorize  commissioners  to  appraise 
buildings  which  the  Department  can  use  to  advantage. 

7.  Appropriate  funds  for  publicity  by  the  Department  to  ex- 
plain and  prevent  misunderstanding  of  the  change. 

8.  Lengthen  the  school  day  to  seven  or  eight  hours,  "thereby 
making  it  possible  effectively  to  organize  agricultural,  industrial, 
manual,  and  play  activities  for  those  children  whose  parents 
work  in  the  fields  and  who  but  for  such  opportunities  might  be 
running  the  streets." 

9.  When  the  demand  is  sufficient,  offer  electives  in  oriental 
languages  in  the  public  high  schools,  on  the  basis  of  electives 
in  other  foreign  languages. 
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AMERICAN   PLAN  TO   REBUILD  REIMS 

REIMS,  the  thirteenth-century  cathedral  city  of  France, 
ruthlessly  ruined  by  Germany  in  the  war,  is  to  be  re- 
■  constructed  on  the  city-plan  completed  by  George  B. 
Ford,  an  American  architect  and  city-planning  expert  of  New 
York.  American  writers  immediately  discover  a  reciprocity 
of  service  to  France  for  that  of  L'Enfant's  plans  accepted 
more  than  a  century  ago  for  Washington,  our  capital  city. 
Mr.  Ford  reports  that  80,000  people  are  now  trying  to  live  in 
Reims,  where  there  are  only  2,000  repair- 
able houses  for  30,000  persons;  9,000  out  of 
14,000  buildings  were  completely  destroyed; 
the  mutilated  Cathedral  is  under  a  tempo- 
rary wooden  roof  protected  by  tar-paper. 
We  find  Mr.  Ford's  own  words  regarding  his 
city-plan,  as  quoted  by  William  L.  Chenery 
in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  and 
Magazine,  most  enlightening: 

"Our  problem  was  to  design  an  industrial 
city  which  will  probably  ultimately  have  a 
population  of  300,000  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  the  charm  of  the  old  city  and  in 
particular  to  retain  the  historic  monuments 
and  the  characteristic  architecture.  With 
these  two  dominant  motives  the  plan  calls 
for  the  building  of  four  new  divisions,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  of  the  original  city, 
together  with  the  creation  of  great  thor- 
oughfares to  unify  the  entire  community. 
In  the  creation  of  these  new  divisions,  and 
indeed  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  original  city, 
the  effort  has  been  made  to  incorporate  those 
new  features  of  municipal  life  which  have 
proved  their  worth  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere. 

"  In  the  center  of  the  city  the  purpose  has 
been  to  group  the  development  about  the 
historic  places  and  to  connect  these  with  the 
newer  parts  of  the  future  city.  The  fact 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  buildings  are  beyond  repair  has 
made  it  practicable  to  lay  out  through  streets  and  to  create  open 
spaces.  Thus,  for  example,  behind  the  Cathedral  a  large  open 
space  which  will  be  of  great  service  in  showing  Notre  Dame  to 
better  advantage,  has  been  planned. 

"  From  this  park  runs  a  great  avenue  through  the  city.  This 
passes  through  the  Place  du  Forum,  which  dates  back  to  Roman 
times.  Adjoining  the  forum  will  be  a  large  building  to  be 
used  as  the  meeting-place  of  public  and  private  bodies,  while  in 
the  forum  itself  open-air 
meetings  may  be  held. 
The  broad  avenue  extends 
across  the  city  from  the 
library  to  the  city  hall, 
and  intersecting  this  cen- 
tral highway  are  other 
broad  streets  which  run 
through  the  city. 

"A  central  market  and 
a  civic  center  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  are  also 
proposed. 

"  In  each  of  the  four  new 
divisions  branch  markets 
and  smaller  community 
f-c utors  are  included.  Each 
of  these  is  designed  for 
industrial  development 
and  for  workmen's  houses. 
In  the  eastern  division  a 
new  port  and  a  large 
freight-station  with  rail- 
road yards  are  provided 
for.  Throughout  the  city 
new  parks  and  play- 
trrounds  will  be  established 
and  every  school  will  be 
connected    with    a    play- 


AMERICAN  REBUILDER    OP  REIMS. 

George  B.  Ford,  whose  plan  will  make 
the  martyred  French  city  more  prac- 
tical,   sanitary,     and     beautiful  than 
before   the   war. 


AMERICAN    CITY-PLAN    FOR    THE    FUTURE    REIMS 
Historic  and  planted  areas  in  black.     At  center,  Place  Royale.  Above,  circular  esplan- 
ade from  which  radiate  new  diagonal  thoroughfares.     (1)  Cathedral.     (2)  Forum. 


ground,  a  system  almost  unknown  in  France.  About  the  city 
local  community  centers  have  been  arranged.  In  the  center  of 
the  city  a  new  passenger-station  is  planned. 

"Industries,  transportation  by  the  canal  and  railroads,  homes, 
schools,  public  buildings,  streets,  and  avenues  are  grouped  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  life  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Connected 
with  the  local  community  centers  will  be  public  baths,  librar- 
ies, and  dispensaries.  The  height  of  buildings  will  be  limited 
by  the  width  of  streets.  The  work  will  be  done  as  the  money 
becomes  available.  The  national  Government  will  undertake 
a  part  of  the  expense;  how  large  a  part  is  not  yet  determined. 
Now  that  the  plan  has  been  completed,  the  work  will  be  done  by 
French  architects,  engineers,  and  other 
technical  men.  With  so  many  experts  there 
is  no  necessity  for  technical  assistance  in 
the  problem  of  actual  construction." 

Andre  Hallays,  a  French  contributor  to 
L' Illustration  (Paris),  protests  against  "a 
foreigner  being  empowered  to  fix  for  all  time 
the  features  of  the  city  in  which  the  kings  of 
France  were  crowned!"  And,  again,  "of 
course,  Mr.  Ford  treated  Reims  like  a  town 
in  the  Far  West."  But  this  sounds  like  an 
echo  from  the  deadlocked  competition  in 
plans  by  French  architects  under  the  new 
town-planning  law.  The  city  authorities 
finally  called  on  Mr.  Ford,  who  had  reported 
to  the  French  organization,  La  Renaissance 
des  Cites,  on  plans  for  some  200  towns.  After 
two  public  hearings  his  plan  for  Reims  was 
adopted  successively  by  the  city,  the  depart- 
mental commission,  and  the  national  com- 
mission at  Paris,  thus  running  a  gantlet  of 
characteristically  French  organization  for 
artistic  achievement  in  reconstructing  devas- 
tated areas..  "The  plan  had  the  benefit  of 
the  fullest  and  best  obtainable  French  expert 
advice,"  writes  David  Lloyd  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  "  Reims  has  been  studied  in 
France  in  its  every  aspect  as  few  towns  have  ever  been  studied 
anywhere,  and  'le  plan  Ford'  has  profited  freely  by  the  conse- 
quent thorough  and  affectionate  erudition."  Mr.  Lloyd  further 
replies  to  the  French  criticism: 

"If  the  American  has  treated  Reims  with  some  of  the  devo- 
tion that  has  been  lavished  on  towns  of  our  West  and  Far  West 
he  might  have  done  worse.  The  suggestion  that  he  has  mis- 
taken the  project  for  one 
in  the  Far  West  is  a  little 
hot  and  hasty. 

"Reims  to-day  is  a 
manufacturing  city  of 
about  120,000  popula- 
tion, the  most  important 
center  of  its  region.  From 
the  north  and  northwest 
it  draws  on  coal  and  iron 
deposits.  The  automo- 
bile industry,  among 
others,  was,  before  the 
war,  thriving.  The  old 
dominant  fortified  town 
at  the  crossing  of  two 
great  Roman  roads,  north 
and  south  and  east  and 
west,  receives  its  freight 
to-day  by  five  railroads 
and  a  system  of  canals. 
Mr.  Ford's  plan,  in  brief, 
provides  urban  circula- 
tion for  a  future  300,000 
population. 

"To  this  end.  on  the 
controlling  axis  of  the 
canal,  the  study  embodied 
in  the  plan  is  concentrated 
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on  the  extensive  part,  the  sections  lying  outside  the  lines  of 
the  three  successive  Roman  walls  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
medieval  city.  The  requirements  of  the  large  exterior  have 
been  allowed  to  control  the  plan  for  the  center,  in  which  are 
found  the  Cathedral,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Place  Royale, 
and  the  various  monuments,  including  the  old  Maison  des 
Musiciens.  Here  in  the  center  the  needs  of  circulation  have 
been  cared  for  by  widening  some  existing  streets,  and  in  partic- 
ular by  laying  down  upon  the  plan  a  V  of  diagonal  thoroughfares. 
"During  the  four  months  from  the  submission  of  detailed 
drawings  in  February  to  the  municipal  approval  of  revised  plans, 
May  27,  the  criticism  aroused  was  directed  almost  exclusively 
to  the  treatment  of  the  central  area.  Private-property  interests 
beset  any  such  plan  with  difficulties.  Two  observations  should 
be  made.  The  central  area  is  all  but  demolished.  Surviving 
monuments  and  buildings  which  in  several  graded  degrees  are 
capable  of  restoration  have  been  respected.  The  diagonals  have 
been  run  through  tracts  in  which  little  or  nothing  except  the  old 
street  plan  and  the  bared  foundations  could  have  been  reclaimed." 


AMERICAN   MUSICIANS   IN   LONDON 

JUST  AS  ONE  SWALLOW  does  not  make  a  summer, 
so  one  critic  can  not  make  or  break  a  reputation.  There 
is  one  critic  in  London  who  sings  not  exactly  in  tune  with 
the  others  over  the  American  musical  invasion,  but  he  pretends 
to  be  telling  the  cold  truth,  while  the  others  are  more  mindful  of 
the  Anglo-American  entente.  At  least  he  hints  at  such  con- 
siderations in  dealing  with  our  young  musicians  who  have  gone 
there  either  with,  or  simultaneously  with,  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  latter  organization  has  made  a  trip 
covering  seventeen  Continental  cities  besides  London.  "More 
than  once,  as  Walter  Damrosch  and  his  musicians  traveled 
through  Europe,"  says  Arthur  S.  Draper,  writing  from  London 
to  the  New  York  Tribune,  "he  was  told  that  they  were  spread- 
ing the  best  kind  of  American  propaganda.  No  American  who 
on  foreign  soil  heard  him  play  '  The  Star-Spangled  Banner '  but 
was  thrilled  with  pride  in  his  country."  As  propagandists,  Mr. 
Ernest  Newman,  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  seems  to  think 
they  were  received  and  judged,  but  not  as  artists.  The  French, 
as  we  noted  in  a  previous  article,  caviled  somewhat  at  the 
orchestra's  treatment  of  the  classics,  but  were  overjoyed  with  its 
interpretation  of  the  French  modern  composers.  The  British  are 
not  much  more  enthusiastic  over  the  Beethoven  and  Wagner  of 
Mr.  Damrosch's  organization,  and  they  didn't  like  his  Elgar  at 
all.  Before  taking  up  Mr.  Newman,  we  glance  at  the  unsigned 
critiques  of  the  daily  papers.  The  Morning  Post  makes  this 
courteous  gesture: 

"The  occasion  is  historic,  for  this  is  the  first  time  a  symphony 
orchestra  from  America  has  been  heard  in  this  country,  while  it 
also  has  its  sentimental  side,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  a  body  of  players  of  this  type  coming  from  any 
other  English-speaking  country  has  been  heard.  A  further 
feature  of  interest  is  the  presence  of  its  famous  conductor,  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch,  to  direct  it,  so  that  the  performance  lacks  no 
factor  of  authority  in  the  representation  of  American  music 
and  musicians. 

"The  opening  program  comprised  German  and  French  music 
of  representative  types.  A  beginning  was  made  with  'Die 
Meistersingers '  overture  of  Wagner,  which  at  once  gave  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  band's  capabilities  and  of  the  skill  and  musi- 
cianship of  its  conductor.  The  tone  of  this  body  of  some  seventy 
players  is  excellent.  In  its  general  timbre  it  is  full  and  round, 
with  notably  good  quality  from  the  wood-wind  and  horns.  The 
scheme  of  the  evening  was  arranged  so  as  to  include  also  the  Eroica 
Symphony  of  Beethoven,  and  by  way  of  contrast  the  Violin 
Concerto  of  Mr.  Saint-Saens,  and  the  'Daphnis  et  Chole'  frag- 
ment by  Mr.  Ravel.  As  a  test  on  the  severest  lines  the  sym- 
phony was  thoroughly  effective.  The  orchestra  came  through 
it  perfectly,  by  reason  of  faultless  playing,  admirable  unanimity, 
and  its  loyal  attention  to  the  conductor's  views.  These  are 
individual,  but  sound.  The  reading  of  the  Beethoven  was 
free  from  all  attempts  at  modernization,  and  was  therefore  wholly 
in  the  right  vein.  Incidentally,  one  noted  some  neat  playing 
from  the  strings  and  some  very  firm  lip-work  from  the  horns  in 
the  famous  trio   in  the  scherzo.     Altho   differing  widely   from 


that  to  which  present-day  audiences  are  accustomed,  the  reading 
and  execution  were,  as  was  their  due,  warmly  received.  Like 
features  distinguished  'Die  Meistersingers'  overture." 

It  was  noted  of  our  boys  when  they  first  marched  through 
London  that  they  seemed  to  take  their  soldiering  seriously, 
even  on  more  or  less  parade-day  occasions.  The  same  contrast 
is  noted  between  American  and  British  players.  The  London 
Times  strikes  this  point: 

"The  first  impression  which  the  orchestra  gives  is  one  of 
remarkable  efficiency.  Its  precision  and  definition  of  detail 
are  unfailing,  and  in  the  Wagner  and  the  Beethoven  one  felt 
that  every  point  had  been  calculated  to  a  nicety,  and  that  every- 
thing came  out  exactly  as  the  conductor  wished  it  to,  with  the 
most  brilliant  results.  Such  playing  as  theirs  is  intensely 
interesting  from  the  technical  point  of  view,  especially  to  English 
audiences,  who  are  used  to  performances  in  which  a  ready 
response  on  the  part  of  the  players  often  takes  the  place  of 
elaborate  preparation  through  prolonged  rehearsal.  One  may 
not  always  feel  the  method  to  be  an  unmixed  advantage,  however. 
Fine  as  the  playing  of  the  Symphony  was,  there  were  moments 
which  hinted  at  overelaboration  of  detail  at  the  expense  of  the 
spirit  of  the  music." 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Newman,  we  find  our  representatives 
handled  without  fear. or  favor.  He  first  deals  with  the  solo  mu- 
sicians, and  in  this  list  are  Reinald  Werrenrath,  Sophie  Braslau, 
Lambert  Murphy,  Anna  Case,  Mabel  Garrison,  John  Powell, 
and  Albert  Spalding.  In  the  case  of  the  singers  Americans  must 
have  been  surprized  to  see  them  exploited  in  newspaper  adver- 
tisements as  leading  singers  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house, 
thus  creating  a  presumption  difficult  for  the  artists  to  fulfil. 
Mr.  Newman  writes: 

"None  of  us  will  be  sorry  when  the  present  season  is  over.  It 
is  the  first  season  since  1914  that  has  had  a  chance  of  being  like 
those  of  the  old  days,  and  perhaps  we  have  expected  too  much 
from  it.  Anyhow,  we  have  all  been  disappointed.  The  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  it  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  disappointing 
of  all.  Mr.  Cecil  Fanning  has  always  been  worth  listening  to, 
and  the  New  York  contralto  who  appeared  here  for  the  first 
time  last  week,  Miss  Sophie  Braslau,  made  a  good  impression. 
She  has  a  voice,  a  style,  and  brains.  The  other  people,  com- 
petent t,s  most  of  them  have  been,  have  not  exactly  dazzled  us. 
Perhaps  the  American  agents'  methods  have  been  at  fault. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen,  according  to  rumor,  set  out  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  teaching  us  stick-in-the-mud  Britishers 
how  concerts  ought  to  be  run.  I  think  they  are  a  little  wiser 
to-day,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  lesson  will  have  reached  their 
minds  via  their  pockets.  They  plainly  did  not  know  their 
London,  or  they  would  not  have  taken  Queen's  Hall  for  singers 
whose  very  names  were  unknown  to  any  one  over  here  except  a 
few  of  us  whose  business  it  is  to  read  the  American  musical 
journals.  There  are  probably  not  more  than  a  dozen  performers 
of  world-wide  reputation,  who  have  also  been  favorites  of  the 
British  public  for  years,  who  would  venture  to  give  a  recital  in 
Queen's  Hall.  It  takes  a  large  number  of  people  to  make  it 
look  even  moderately  well  filled,  and  when  there  is  only  a  handful 
of  listeners  in  it  it  is  one  of  the  most  depressing  sights  imaginable. 

"The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  has  not  come  up  to  our 
expectations.  There  is  general  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
press  to  deal  very  critically  with  it,  because  it  is  felt  that  its 
visit  is  prompted  in  part  by  the  desire  to  strengthen  the  Anglo- 
American  entente.  I  can  not  myself  see  why  considerations  of 
that  sort  should  weigh  with  a  critic:  I  do  not  anticipate  angry 
words  between  Downing  Street  and  the  White  House,  followed 
by  anti-British  riots  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  these  by 
American  battle-ships  bombarding  Liverpool,  as  a  result  of  the 
critics  discussing  this  artistic  organization  as  freely  as  they 
would  any  other.  The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
excellent  as  regards  its  material,  but  all  its  playing  that  I  have 
heard  has  given  me  the  impression  that  Mr.  Damrosch's  rigid 
discipline  has  turned  it  into  a  machine.  As  a  conductor  he  is 
unimaginative:  he  never  throws  much  light  on  the  music,  and 
sometimes  manages  to  obscure  the  light  that  would  radiate 
naturally  from  it  if  only  it  were  left  alone.  His  performance 
of  Elgar's  First  Symphony  on  Saturday  was  unspeakably, 
irredeemably  bad — coarse,  clumsy,  tasteless,  soulless.  I  am 
told  Mr.  Damrosch  is  a  great  admirer  and  lover  of  the  work. 
I  do  not  doubt  it;  but  I  am  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  boy  who 
became  a  butcher  because  he  was  so  fond  of  animals." 
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JAPAN'S   MOST   POPULAR   FILM 

A  SCHOOL-TEACHER'S  moral  sensitiveness  and  sacri- 
ficial bravery,  as  filmed  in  Tokyo,  give  Japan  her 
most  popular  moving  picture  to-day.  Crowds  still 
attend  cinema-halls  which  have  shown  this  film  for  more  than 
a  year.  Incidentally,  fortunes  have  been  made  from  post- 
cards and  songs  based  upon  it.  A  public  monument  is  to  be 
erected  in  honor  of  the  hero,  whose  filmed  exploits  reveal  the 
virtue  known  as  yamato  damashii,  the  Japanese  spirit.  The 
high  spots  in  this  film-story  are  recounted  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

"The  reel  begins  on  the  grounds  of  Nagata  Common  School. 
in  Tokyo,  near  Akasaka  Mitsuke  in  Kojimachi  ward,  the  school 
children  playing  all  about. 
One  of  the  lads  drops  a  foun- 
tain pen,  which  another  picks 
up  and  slyly  pockets,  but  he  is 
seen  by  another  pupil,  who 
informs  a  teacher  of  the 
incident. 

"The  teacher  summons  the 
three  lads  concerned,  and,  re- 
lating the  circumstances,  asks 
the  guilty  one  to  confess;  but 
the  ]ad  denies  it.  The  teacher, 
remonstrating  with  the  boy, 
asks  him  whether  he  has  for- 
gotten the  story  of  George 
Washington  and  the  hatchet, 
which  the  boys  have  recently 
had  as  a  school-lesson.  At 
this  point  in  the  film  come  the 
cherry-tree  and  Washington 
with  his  hatchet,  a  scene  that 
can  be  made  very  real  in  Japan, 
the  land  of  cherry-trees.  There 
stands  little  George  with  his 
hatchet,  all  as  real  as  life. 
Washington's  father  is  there 
likewise,  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  picture. 

"The  scene  changes  back  to 
the  school  grounds  with  chil- 
dren all  about,  the  three  boys 
still  before  their  teacher.  The 
boy  that  lost  the  pen  ap- 
proaches the  teacher  and  says 
that  since  it  was  a  very  cheap 
pen  there  is  no  great  loss.  The 
boy  who  picked  up  the  pen 
still  denies  it;  and  the  teacher 
lets  them  all  go,  very  differ- 
ently from  a  western  teacher, 
who  doubtless  would  have  the 
thief  searched.  But  the  Jap- 
anese    teacher     only     blames 

himself,  saying  that  the  fault  is  his,  as  his  teaching  on  morals 
had  been  defective.  Thus  soliloquizing  and  blaming  himself,  he 
takes  a  stick  and  beats  his  hand  until  it  bleeds. 

"This  sort  of  sacrifice  is  considered  very  brave  and  noble  in 
Japan,  like  the  patriots  who  sign  petitions  in  their  own  blood 
or  cut  off  fingers  in  protest  against  some  wrong.  All  seeing 
the  action  of  the  teacher  now  know  that  something  great  must 
be  expected  of  him  in  future." 

The  film  meets  this  expectation  by  depicting  a  supreme 
act  of  bravery  from  real  life: 

"On  a  certain  day  in  November,  1919,  the  pupils  of  the 
Nagata  School  held  an  excursion  to  Inokuchi  Park,  a  suburb 
of  Tokyo.  A  boy  who  was  playing  about  fell  into  a  stream, 
whereupon  another  boy  who  saw  the  accident  raised  an  outcry. 

"The  teacher,  Matsumoto,  ran  to  the  place  and  immediately 
jumped  in  after  the  lad.  The  latter  was  saved  by  clinging  to  a 
bunch  of  long  grass,  but  the  teacher  was  drowned.  This  part 
of  the  story  is  true.  The  scene  of  rescuing  the  body  in  the 
film  is  as  pathetic  as  real  life.  The  story  of  the  film  is  based 
on  this  tragic  bit  of  realism.  On  the  day  when  the  film  was 
taken  the  children  of  the  Nagata  School  were  given  a  holiday 


and  the  reel  was  made  from  real  life.     The  family  of  the  dead 
teacher  were  all  present  to  see  the  taking  of  the  film. 

"Naturally,  at  all  moving-picture  halls  where  the  reel  is  shown 
school  children  are  most  numerous;  and  all  of  them  are  deeply 
moved  by  the  noble  action  of  Schoolmaster  Matsumoto.  Often 
the  whole  audience  bursts  into  tears  during  the  more  pathetic 
portion  of  the  play." 


REAWAKENED   FRENCH   ESPRIT 

THE  "incomparable  and  incurable  gaiety  of  the  French 
people"  is  a  theme  often  descanted  upon.  They  are 
gay  in  many  parts  of  the  French  capital;  but  in  none 
more  so  than  in  Montmartre,  where  centers  the  life  of  the 
artist  population.     Montmartre,  in  one  of  its  most  recent  fits 

of  gaiety,  repudiated  its  alle- 
giance to  the  French  capital 
and  elected  a  mayor  of  its  own. 
It  is  said  to  call  itself  the  Free 
Commune  of  Montmartre  and 
will  continue  to  pay  taxes  to 
France.  The  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  poets  who  comprise 
most  of  the  residents  of  the 
Commune  elected  one  of  their 
own  number,  Jules  de  Paquit, 
as  mayor  on  a  "free-beer" 
platform.  In  the  London 
Daily  Herald  Mr.  G.  E.  Slo- 
combe  writes  of  the  after-war 
Montmartre : 


Photograph  frum  "  Wide  World  Photos." 

BOHEMIA  SECEDES    FROM    PARIS. 

Painters,  sculptors,  poets,  and  their  like  set  up  the  Free  Commune 

of  Montmartre.      The   new   mayor,  Jules  de  Paquit  (with  the  silk 

hat),  is  a  cartoonist,  elected  on  a  "free-beer"  platform. 


"Montmartre  succeeds  bet- 
ter every  day  in  its  after-war 
imitation  of  its  prewar  self.  At 
the  sign  of  'The  Rat  That  Is 
Dead '  and  '  The  Rat  That  Is 
Not  Dead'  there  is  dancing 
every  night,  and  meat  and 
drink  that  are  not  too  expen- 
sive; and  over  the  dreadful 
Dantesque  entrance  to  the 
Earthly  Paradise  the  demon's 
head  still  grins  its  ghastly 
grin. 

"Yesterday    in    this     same 

Montmartre  the  natives  of  this 

eccentric  place  executed  one  of 

those  comic  spectacles  common 

only  to  students  of  medicine, 

young  men  in  Chelsea,  and  the 

Montmartois.      With  all    the 

pomp   and    dignity    that    are 

lent  by  the  employment  of  red 

flannel  dressing-gowns,  tin    kettles,  and  a  man  mounted  on  a 

wooden  horse,  a  procession  marched  through  the  quarter  toward 

the  Place  du  Tertre. 

"There  the  Mock  Mayor  of  Montmartre,  much  more  imposing 
in  appearance  than  the  real  mayor  by  virtue  of  his  flaming  yellow 
tie  and  red  slippers,  solemnly  unveiled  a  marble  statue  of  the 
great  philosopher  and  explorer  who  hives  for  ever  in  the  sacred 
traditions  of  this  quarter — Elzevir  Mederic  Stenophase  du 
Tertre.  The  worthy  Elzevir  was  born,  according  to  the  legend 
that  the  modern  Montmartois  loves  to  build  about  the  square 
that  bears  the  philosopher's  name,  as  long  ago  as  1710,  and  was 
the  author  of  thirty-five  notable  works,  not  one  of  which  has 
survived  until  the  present  day. 

"To  provide  the  fitting  climax  to  this  solemn  farce,  the  statue 
over  which  the  Mock  Mayor  made  an  eloquent  harangue,  and  a 
celebrated  Montmartre  poet,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Azer- 
baijan, read  interminable  verses  in  eulogy  of  the  immortal  dead, 
finally  showed  the  philosopher  standing  on  his  head,  with  his 
short  comic  legs  pointing  grotesquely  toward  heaven.  No 
more  amusing  than  this  grotesque  figure  is  Max  Beerbolnn's 
famous  caricature  of  our  own  Bernard  Shaw,  representing 
'the  dear  fellow  still  standing  on  his  head.'  This  is  a  great 
city." 


WHY  ZIONISTS  ARE  NOT  AT  EASE  IN  ZION 


THE  SPECTER  of  "another  Irish  problem"  has  arisen 
in  Palestine  to  confront  the  Zionists  who  are  now  making 
their  final  plans  for  reestablishing  a  Hebrew  nation 
in  the  land  of  David.  The  return  of  the  Jews  after  two  thousand 
years  of  dispersion  has  called  forth  loud  protests,  emphasized 
by  riots,  on  the  part  of  the  present  Christian  and  Moslem 
population  of  the  Holy  Land.     Their  objections  to  the  Zionist 


radiate  from  the  Holy  Land  the  moral  forces  of  service  to  man- 
kind." Zionist  immigrants,  The  American  Jewish  World  (St. 
Paul)  points  out,  have  a  very  definite  duty  to  perform  toward 
their  neighbors  in  Palestine.     As  it  says: 

"The  great  task  before  Palestine  Jewry  will  be  to  convince  the 
Arab  population  that  we  are  there  as  their  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  not  as  their  masters  and  exploiters;    that  the  progress  and 

prosperity  of  the  country  that 
will  result  from  Jewish  effort 
will  be  for  their  benefit  as  well 
as  our  own.  The  most  neces- 
sary propaganda  to  be  carried 
on  will  be  that  among  the  Arabs, 
in  Palestine  and  Syria.  The 
Jewish  schools  in  Palestine,  in 
which  eventually  Arab  children 
will  sit  alongside  their  Jewish 
fellows,  will  exercise  a  great  in- 
fluence for  good.  But  two  or 
more  newspapers  in  Arabic  will 
have  to  be  maintained  to  preach 
continually  the  gospel  of  neigh- 
borliness  and  brotherliness  to 
the  Arabs,  and  to  show  them 
from  week  to  week  the  benefits 
for  all  in  which  the  Jewish  occu- 
pation is  resulting.  Of  course, 
there  will  always  be  trouble- 
makers, instigators  of  evil,  hate- 
breeders,  and  malcontents 
among  them.  But  the  presence 
of  British  authority  that  will 
occasionally  have  to  assert  itself 
quite  vigorously  will  gradually 
dampen  the  hyperfervid  spirits 
of  agitators  of  mischief.  Even- 
tually Ishmael  and  Jacob  will 
learn  to  live  in  happy  family 
accord." 


"HOME-RULERS"     IN    JERUSALEM    PROTESTING    AGAINST   ZIONISM. 

On  the  occasion  of  Lord  Milner's  recent  visit  many  thousand  Arabs,  Moslems,  and  Christians  paraded, 
and  petitioned  the  American,   French  and  Spanish  consuls  to  protect  them  from   Jewish    "invasion." 


program  are  familiar  to  our  readers,  as  they  were  set  forth  at 
some  length  in  our  issue  of  July  3  in  the  shape  of  quotations 
from  the  Arabic  press  of  Palestine  and  Syria.  To  these  people 
the  coming  of  the  Zionists  seems  inconsistent  with  the  Allied 
policy  of  self-determination  for  little  peoples.  An  Islamo- 
Christian  conference  held  at  Jerusalem  has  appealed  to  the 
"great  crusading  Powers"  against  the  "shadow  of  special  privi- 
lege cf  the  Zionists."  Catholic  writers  have  seen  fit  to  declare 
in  advance  their  disapproval  of  any  possible  "subjugation  by  the 
Jews"  of  the  native  peoples  of  the  Holy  Land.  Even  among 
the  Jews  we  find  a  division  of  sentiment  about  the  wisdom  of 
attempting  to  form  the  projected  state,  and  the  League  of 
British  Jews  has  exprest  itself  "as  out  of  sympathy  with  all  the 
demands  put  forward  by  the  Zionists  as  to  the  future  political 
control  of  Palestine."  Zionist  papers  recognize  the  difficulties, 
but  they  feel  that  eventually  Jew,  Christian,  and  Moslem  will  be 
able  to  live  happily  together  in  the  land  they  all  hold  sacred. 
They  declare  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  allay  suspicion 
and  fear  on  the  part  of  the  native  population  of  Palestine,  and 
they  emphasize  the  declaration  of  High  Commissioner  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  that  "above  all,  educational  and  spiritual 
influences  will  be  fostered  in  the  hope  that  once  more  there  may 


The  most  definite  and  formal 
statement  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Palestinian  objectors  to  Zionism 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  protest 
sent  out  by  the  Islamo-Christian 

conference,    which    is    reprinted   in    The    Christian    Register  as 

follows : 

"We  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  motives 
of  the  great  British  nation,  famous  always  for  its  justice  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  in  proposing 
to  sell  us  and  our  birthright  to  the  foreigners  of  Jewish  race.  The 
Jew  has  no  historical  claim.  He  occupied  a  part  of  Palestine 
by  exterminating  its  inhabitants  some  two  thousand  years  ago 
and  succeeded  in  holding  it  for  about  three  hundred  years,  but 
since  then  both  Christians  and"  Moslems  have  each  held  it 
more  than  twice  as  long,  and  such  an  argument  would  throw  the 
map  of  Europe  in  confusion.  His  own  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
are  against  his  coming  back.  It  is  only  here  that  he  can  break 
up  Moslemdom  and  the  tradition  of  our  Lord.  It  is  only  here 
that  the  pound  of  flesh  can  be  exacted  and  all  religions  of  the 
world  abased.  Bolshevism  destroyed  Russia,  but  that  is  a 
part  of  the  process,  and  surely,  of  all  countries  in  the  world, 
this  is  the  last  where  the  Jew  ought  to  be  allowed  special  privi- 
lege. The  native  Jews  in  the  country  with  whom  we  have  lived 
amicably  for  centuries  are  opposed  to  foreign  immigration.  The 
Turk,  bad  governor  as  he  was,  at  least  realized  the  economic 
danger  accruing  from  foreign  Jewish  settlement  on  a  large 
scale  in  Palestine,  and  protected  us  by  special  legislation  against 
this  immigration 

"We  only  ask  for  common  fairness,  and  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared, when  this  is  gained,  to  take  our  chance  with  any  one.     If 
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the  Peace  Conference  would  announce  that  they  respected  our 
nationality  and  would  give  no  privileges  to  foreigners,  either 
economic  or  political,  over  our  heads,  our  object  would  be 
realized.  Let  the  foreign  Jew  take  his  chance  with  the  rest.  If 
we  are  beaten  in  fair  fight  we  have  nothing  else  to  say,  but  we 
and  our  Mussulman  brethren  and  the  old  native  Jews  are  the 
people  of  the  country  and  have  the  right  to  first  consideration 
at  the  settlement." 

As  if  in  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  these  fears,  Dr. 
Chaim  Weizmann,  head  of  the  Jewish  Administrative  Com- 
mission, referring  to  the  Palestine  Arabs,  is  reported  to  have 
said  at  the  London  conference:  "The  Arab  and  the  Jew  will 
collaborate  there  on  one  condition  only,  that  the  Arabs  respect 
the  right  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  This  done,  we  will  prove  a 
source  of  strength  and  pride  to  the  mandatary  power."  But, 
bays  the  Springfield  Republican,  "the  Mohammedan  Arabs,  who 
constitute  the  largest  native  element,  are  particularly  hostile, 
or  some  of  their  leaders  are,  and  it  is  reported  that  demon- 
strations participated  in  by  Moslems  and  Christians  together 
have  revealed  a  common  ground  of  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
program."  However,  there  is  some  hope  of  agreement,  for  "the 
Jews  and  the  Arabs  are  kindred  in  race  as  well  as  religion  and 
they  should  eventually  feel  at  home  together  in  their  common 
country."  G.  X.  Barnes,  M.P.,  writes  in  the  London  Times 
that  the  explanation  of  the  Arab  opposition  is  twofold — "eco- 
nomic and  political.  Economically  it  has  its  pathetic  side,  for, 
in  a  sense,  it  is  well  founded.  The  Arab  instinctively  feels  that, 
as  he  is  subjected  to  competition  with  the  Jew,  he  will  have  but 
little  chance  unless  he  shakes  himself  free  from  his  antediluvian 
ways."  But  "he  does  not  want  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
is  wedded  to  Eastern  use  and  wont."  Politically,  the  writer 
believes  that  the  Arab  has  been  misled,  that  "the  British  Gov- 
ernment's declaration  has  been  conveyed  to  his  mind  as  por- 
tending a  Jewish  state  in  which  he  will  be  subordinate  to  the 
Jew."  In  the  next  place,  there  is  at  least  "the  beginning  of 
Nationalist  feeling  among  the  Arab-Moslem  population."  It  is 
remarked  that  some  of  the  Zionist  propaganda  is  responsible 
for  the  Moslem  fear,  for  some  Zionist  speeches  "breathe  the 
spirit  of  conquest  rather  than  of  fellowship."  Therefore,  in 
commending  him  to  his  post,  the  London  Telegraph  advises  that 
"the  High  Commissioner  has  not  only  to  be  impartial,  he  has  to 
construct  from  the  foundations  an  administrative  system  which 
shall  be  above  suspicion  of  favor  or  fear."  Another  trouble 
looms  up  on  the  Zionist  horizon,  for  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  writes  that  "anxiety  regarding  the  question  of 
Zionism  is  felt  in  Vatican  circles,"  and  the  Osservalore  Romano 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the  Vatican  is  able  to  accept  without 
too  great  apprehension  the  reestablishment  of  a  Hebrew  'hearth 
and  home'  in  Palestine,  but  would  consider  intolerable  any 
subjugation  by  the  Jews  of  other  races  and  religions  already 
established  there."  A  special  correspondent  of  The  Catholic 
Tribune  (Dubuque)  is  alarmed  at  the  "menace  to  the  Holy  Land." 
Zionism  is  a  serious  menace,  he  says,  "not  because  the  indi- 
vidual Jew  is  a  less  worthy  citizen  than  his  fellow  non-Jew, 
but  because  international  finance,  which  is  largely  Jewish  and 
Masonic,  has  seized  very  great  power  through  the  war,  and  the 
international  Jew  is  a  menace  to  Catholic  rights  and  liberties." 
"It  is  not  a  matter  of  stirring  up  racial  antagonisms,  but  a  simple 
matter  of  Catholic  defense."  Frederic  Harrison,  the  English 
author,  also  appears  in  the  lists  against  Zionism.  The  American 
Hebrew  (New  York)  quotes  from  his  article  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review:  "One  of  the  worst  imbroglios  is  that  of  Palestine. 
Jews  may  be  a  race  or  a  sect;  they  are  not  a  nation.  They  have 
a  religion  of  their  own,  and  inherit  physical,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual qualities.  But  that  does  not  make  a  nation;  mneh 
less  does  it  give  a  right  to  turn  other  races  out  of  their  homes."* 
And  in  support  of  this  theory  Claude  O.  Montetiore  declared 
before  a  meeting  of  the  League  of  British  Jews  that  "it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  should  make  it  known  that  how- 


ever sympathetic  we  might  be  to  the  colonization  of  Palestine, 
we  are  first  and  foremost  Englishmen,  and  we  claim  and  must 
maintain  the  full  position  that  the  Jews  are  in  no  sense  a  home- 
less community,  in  no  sense  a  homeless  nation,  in  no  sense  a 
political  community,  but  a  religious  community." 

But  in  the  meanwhile  the  Zionist  World  Conference,  in  session 
at  London,  has  adopted  definite  plans    for    the  settlement  of 
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THE    PEACEMAKER    OF    PALESTINE, 

Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  High  Commissioner,  with  Lady  Samuel, 
leaving  London  for  his  new  duties.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
proclaim  an  amnesty  for  all  rioters,   Arabs,  Christians,  and  Jews. 


Palestine  by  Jews,  and  has  pledged  itself  "to  spare  no  effort 
or  sacrifice  for  the  rebuilding  of  Palestine  as  the  Jewish  national 
home  in  collaboration  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country." 


MORE  MEN  GOING  TO  CHURCH— Recent  statistics  issued 
by  the  Home  Missions  Council  indicate  a  healthy  growth  in  the 
membership  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  the  United  States, 
notes  The  Christian  Observer  (Presbyterian),  and  it  remarks  that 
"one  of  the  most  encouraging  facts  is  that  the  percentage  of 
men  in  practically  all  Protestant  churches  in  our  country  is  in- 
creasing. That  percentage  is  now  forty-three  and  nine-tenths 
per  cent."  There  are  202  denominations*  in  the  United  States. 
Thirty-one  new  denominations  were  born  in  ten  years  and 
seventeen  died.  The  Christian  Intelligencer  gives  this  summary 
of  the  report: 

"Of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States,  41,926,854  are  church 
members,  an  increase  of  6,860,000  in  ten  years,  or  twenty  per 
cent.  There  are  227,000  churches,  an  increase  of  15,000.  The 
value  of  church  property  is  $1,676,000,000,  an  increase  of  $420,- 
000,000  in  ten  years.  There  are  15,721, S15  Roman  Catholics. 
From  this  number  should  be  deducted  fifteen  per  cent,  for  in- 
fants and  children,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  Etonian  Cath- 
olic statistics.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  church  members  in 
the  United  States  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholic 
proportion  in  the  total  membership  was  4012  per  cent,  in  1906, 
in  1919  it  was  .'57  '  2  per  cent.      Iti  ten  years  the  Roman  Catholics 

gained  \0%  per  cent.,  while  the  Prolestanl  Chun-lies  gained  21 
per  cent.     The  Baptists    gained    26%  per  cent.;   the   Disciples, 
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24>s  per  cent.;  the  Presbyterians,  23  K  per  cent.;  the  Methodists 
and  Episcopalians,  23 Js  per  cent.;  the  Congregationalists  and 
Lutherans,  13  per  cent.  The  Universalists  are  losing,  having 
to-day  only  ."iO.OOO  members.  The  Unitarians  have  only  82,000. 
The  percentage  of  men  in  nearly  all  Protestant  Churches  is  in- 
creasing. It  is  now  43iKo  per  cent.  The  average  ministerial 
salary  among  the  Northern  Methodists  is  $1,223,  among  the 
Congregationalists  $1,343,  Northern  Presbyterians  $1,474,  Epis- 
copalians $1,632,  and  Unitarians  $2,080." 


RECKLESS   RELIGIOUS   EDITORS 

IRRESPONSIBLE  JOURNALISM  has  reached  such  an 
extent,  avers  The  Herald  oj  Gospel  Liberty  (Christian), 
that  "it  has  much  to  do  with  fostering  the  spirit  of  class 
antipathy  and  distrust  and  the  readiness  for  revolution  which  are 
abroad  in  the  land."  In  the  indictment  are  included  "respect- 
able periodicals  of  high  standing,"  the  "radical"  press,  and  the 
religious  journals,  some  of  which  appear  no  less  prone  to  danger- 
ous and  exciting  exaggeration  than  their  secular  contemporaries. 
Editorial  statement  cited  in  proof  of  this  alleged  proclivity  on 
the  part  of  imaginative  writers  runs  from  one  declaring  that 
"this  nation  is  at  this  moment  virtually  in  a  state  of  war"  to  the 
usual  libel  that  urban  dwellers  are  largely  made  up  of  poker- 
players  and  golfers.  "It  is  such  free  and  easy  unaccountability 
that  makes  its  impress  on  public  opinion  to  be  ofttimes  misleading 
and  dangerous  rather  than  informative  and  steadying.  There 
is  no  other  class  in  America  who  wield  such  a  mighty  power 
as  do  our  editors — and  yet  many  of  them  seem  wholly  indiffer- 
ent to  such  responsibility."  It  would  have  been  supposed  that 
the  religious  press  would  not  be  blanketed  under  such  an  indict- 
ment, says  The  Herald,  "but  it  is  most  discouraging  that  the 
question  of  the  Interchurch  Movement  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  editors  of  religious  papers  are  almost  equally 
reckless  with  their  statements  and  inferences."     For  instance: 

"That  which  some  of  them  have  said  against  the  'materialism' 
of  a  campaign  for  money  for  church  work  gives  the  plain  lie  to 
everything  that  those  same  periodicals  have  said  for  years  in 
behalf  of  tithing  and  missionary  giving;  and  several  times  the 
same  antipodal  principles  have  been  staring  at  each  other  in 
irresponsible  inconsistency  out  of  different  pages  of  the  same 
issue.  The  comments  of  some  of  the  religious  periodicals  on  the 
effort  of  the  Interchurch  to  persuade  big  business  men  to  con- 
secrate their  lives  and  wealth  to  the  use  of  the  Kingdom  have 
been  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  wild  assertions  found  in  the 
atheistic  press  of  the  'Reds'  against  the  abject  slavery  of  the 
Church  to  the  powers  of  wealth.  Witness  this  from  a  denomina- 
tional periodical:  'This  Movement  is  headed  up  in,  and 
financed  by,  Wall  Street  to  "teach  labor  the  sacredness  of  a 
contract"';  and  'when  the  Church  sells  itself  to  carry  out  the 
nefarious  schemes  of  the  plutocrat  and  profiteer,  it  has  made 
itself  worthy  of  the  deepest  place  in  hell.'  And  much  more  as 
unfounded,  as  absolutely  misleading,  along  the  same  lines,  has 
been  appearing  in  the  last  few  weeks  in  church  papers  which  are 
asking  the  respect  and  the  confidence  of  Christian  men  and 
women.  The  next  atheist  who  wants  to  create  suspicion  and 
class  bitterness  against  the  Church  and  men  and  women  of  high 
leadership  and  unimpeachable  integrity  in  the  Church  need  only 
turn  to  these  religious  periodicals  to  find  his  innuendoes  ready- 
made  and  well  fitted  to  his  hand;  and  every  'Red'  editor  in 
America  will  probably  be  quoting  from  these  same  religious 
papers  to  prove  undeniably  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
sold  body  and  soul  to  the  corrupt  combinations  of  wealth." 


BIAS  AGAINST  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH— Denomi- 
national extremists  are  often  prone  to  deprecate  the  community 
church,  tho,  according  to  The  Christian  Century  (Disciples), 
"from  inquiries  made  something  like  a  year  ago  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  some  hundreds  of  such  churches  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  their  numbers  are  on  the  increase." 
Some  of  them,  we  are  told,  are  simple  community  churches, 
which  "unite  upon  some  modest  basis  and  thus  secure  for  them- 
selves the  advantages  of  the  Christian  faith  without  the  di- 
visive entailments  of  denominational  rivalries."      Others  com- 


bine on  a  basis  of  relationship  which  insures  the  integrity  of 
each  of  the  cooperating  groups,  but  unites  in  worship  and  work. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  success  of  many  of  these  churches — 

"It  is  interesting  to  see  that  whenever  denominational  officials 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  community  church,  it  is  in  tones  of 
deprecation.  It  is  often  in  terms  far  from  the  truth,  as  well. 
The  statement  is  often  made  by  such  official  guardians  of 
denomi  nationalism  that  the  community  or  federated  church  is 
always  a  failure.  This  is  simply  disregarding  the  facts.  The 
proportion  of  successful  churches  of  this  character  is  quite  as 
large  as  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  denominational  groups.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  no  official  oversight  or 
direction.  It  is  natural  that  the  leaders  in  the  denominational 
activities  should  deprecate  the  loss  of  any  churches  from  their 
lists.  This  is  sure  to  happen  in  the  case  of  the  community 
church,  and  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  instance  of  federation. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  such  officials  is  in  a  measure 
discounted  by  their  professional  bias.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
be  well  if  all  unrelated  churches  could  establish  connections 
with  some  denominational  missionary  and  educational  boards  for 
purposes  of  self-expression  in  these  wider  areas  of  Christian  effort. 
The  boards  selected  would  be  chosen  on  the  ground  of  preference 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  or  on  those  of  efficiency.  Any 
one  of  the  great  missionary  agencies,  such  as  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  or  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  or  the  United  Christian  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Disciples,  would  make  favorable  and  inspiring  auspices  to 
preserve  any  community  church  from  the  peril  of  irresponsible 
isolation."  

A   WORLD -WAR   ON   DISEASE 

OUT  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  GERMANY  has  arisen  a 
world-war  against  germs,  observes  Bruno  Lasker,  in  an 
article  in  The  Survey,  picturing  the  League  of  Nations 
at  work.  When  constructive  effort  became  the  paramount  duty 
of  the  Allies,  an  International  Health  Office,  with  which  was 
incorporated  the  Office  International  d'Hygiene  Publique,  and 
of  which  the  Red  Cross  Societies  have  become  an  integral  part, 
was  established  as  a  bureau  of  the  League.  Among  the  practical 
methods  of  work  contemplated  for  the  near  future,  in  addition  to 
the  general  duty  of  advising  the  League  of  Nations  in  matters 
affecting  health,  there  are  mainly  five,  states  the  writer: 

"To  bring  administrative  health  authorities  in  different  coun- 
tries into  closer  relationship  with  each  other; 

"To  organize  means  of  more  rapid  interchange  of  information 
on  matters  where  immediate  precautions  against  disease  may  be 
required  {e.g.,  epidemics),  and  to  simplify  methods  for  acting 
rapidly  on  such  information  where  it  affects  more  than  one 
country ; 

"To  provide  a  ready  organization  for  securing  or  revising  neces- 
sary international  agreements  for  administrative  action  in  matters 
of  health,  and  more  particularly  for  examining  those  subjects 
which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  before  the  executive  and  general 
committees,  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  international 
conventions; 

"To  be  advisory  to  the  International  Labor  Office  on  health 
questions ; 

"To  confer  with  and,  when  requested,  to  advise  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  other  authorized  voluntary 
organizations." 

Thus  the  office  will  become  an  international  clearing-house  of 

information  pertaining  to  matters  of  health,  and  be  ever  ready 

to  act  when  any  part  of  the  world  is  threatemed  with  disease  or 

disaster.     It  has  a  gigantic  task  even  now,  the  writer  points 

out,  for — 

"Of  immediate  importance,  in  view  of  the  appalling  situation 
in  regard  to  epidemic  diseases  in  eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  is 
international  organization  to  combat  plague,  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  typhus,  smallpox,  influenza.  At  present  every  efficient 
national  public-health  office  seeks  to  obtain  as  best  it  can  in- 
formation on  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases  in  other  coun- 
tries, so  as  to  make  its  plans  accordingly.  The  International 
Health  Office,  by  issuing  weekly  statements  to  them,  will  sup- 
plement the  information  secured  directly  or  make  isolated 
action  in  the  matter  unnecessary." 


I 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


POETRY  (Chicago)  offers  this  ballad 
translation,  which  is  like  a  medieval 
miracle  play  comprest  into  brief 
ballad  form.  It  has  all  the  grisly  quality 
as  well  as  the  wide  charity  and  simple 
reverence  of  those  early  folk  dramas. 

THE  THREE   CHILDREN 

Translated  from  t  he  Old  French  by 
Albert  Edmund  Trombly 

Once  there  were  three  small  children 
Who  went  into  the  fields  to  glean. 
They  came  at  night  to  a  butcher's  house: 
"Butcher,  have  you  beds  for  us?" 
"Come,  little  children,  come  in,  come  in; 
Assuredly  i  here's  room  within." 

Hardly  had  they  passed  Ihe  wall 
Than  the  butcher  killed  them  all. 
He  cut  them  up  and  put  each  bit 
Like  pork  into  the  salting-pit. 

Seven  years  later  Saint  Nicholas, 
He  happened  in  that  place  to  pass. 
Betook  himself  to  the  butchery: 
"Butcher,  have  you  a  bed  for  me?" 

"Come  in,  come  in.  Saint  Nicholas; 
There's  room,  there  is  no  lack  of  space." 
Hardly  had  he  entered  there 
Than  he  asked  for  his  supper. 

"  Is  it  a  piece  of  ham  you  would?" 
"I  don't  want  any,  it  isn't  good." 
"Would  you  like  a  piece  of  veal?" 
"I  don't  want  any,  it  doesn't  look  well." 

"I'd  like  to  have  some  little  meat 
That's  seven  years  in  the  salting-pit." 
When  the  butcher  heard  this  said 
He  bolted  from  his  door  and  fled. 

"Butcher,  butcher,  don't  run  away — 
God  will  forgive  you  if  you  pray." 
Saint  Nicholas  did  three  fingers  rub 
On  the  edge  of  the  salting-tub. 

The  first  child  said,  "I  slept  very  well!" 
"And  so  did  I!"  the  second  tells. 
The  third  child  spoke  up  in  this  wise, 
"I  thought  I  was  in  Paradise!" 


The  fervor  of  a  youth  more  old-fashioned 
than  is  common  to-day  is  in  the  following 
by  a  Harvard  poet  issuing  his  first  book 
of  verse.  "To-morrow's  Yesterday"  (Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.).  Mr.  Benshimol  was 
in  the  class  of  1917,  and  Dean  Briggs  says 
of  him:  "The  number  of  his  readers  may 
depend  on  his  consideration  for  those  who 
run  not  see  so  clearly  and  so  quickly  as  he; 
but  whether  he  has  many  readers  or  few, 
he  will  write,  for  he  must." 

WOMAN 

By  Ernest  Benshimol 

Wake  softly,  softly 

As  the  rose  unfoldeth. 

Pale  red  bud  and  perfume  breathing, 

Wike  sofUy,  softly; 

Earth  no  longer  holdeth 

In  her  cup  of  emerald,  wreathing. 

Night,  wake,  awake. 

Rise  gently,  gently, 

O'er  thy  stirring  bosom 

Velvet  lies  the  sunlight  golden, 

Pise  gently,  gently, 

Blushing  like  a  blossom 

By  the  virgin  morn  beholden, 

1  "  ntly  rise,  arise. 

Sing  lightly,  lightly 

In  the  day's  devotion. 

Free  thy  hair  from  binding  sorrow, 

Sing  lightly,  lightly; 

With  a  fearless  motion 


Fling  it  far  into  the  morrow, 
Lightly  sing,  sing. 

Love,  maiden,  maiden, 

Life  is  like  a  (lower. 

Let  thine  heart  untutored  teach  thee; 

Love,  maiden,  maiden, 

In  thy  golden  hour, 

And  no  sullied  lips  shall  reach  thee, 

Maiden,  love,  love. 

Prate,  nodding,  nodding, 

In  the  day's  declining 

Life  must  wear  a  dark  complexion, 

Prate,  nodding,  nodding; 

In  the  shadows  twining 

Present  speech  is  past  reflection; 

Nodding,  prate,  prate. 

Sleep  ever,  ever, 

Far  thy  brand  is  burning 

O'er  the  stream  of  darkest  flowing, 

Sleep,  ever,  ever; 

To  the  night  returning, 

Painless,  dreamless  is  thy  going ; 

Sleep,  forever  sleep. 

If  he  is  a  lover  he  is  also  a  moralist  and 
knows  the  power  and  the  weakness  of  tin* 
things  that  perish  in  their  use — 

GOLD 

By  Ernest  Benshimol 
Gold,  gold,  that  giveth  everything, 
A  little  grain  within  the  eye-a-glistening, 
To  set  the  blood  aglow,  the  ear  a-listening, 
Gold,  gold  that  giveth  everything. 

Not  as  the  wine  to  make  men  dance  and  sing, 
To  tread  the  earth  as  cloud  on  misty  wing, 
But  in  the  helpless  heart  alone 
To  make  it  grand  or  barren  as  thine  own, 
Gold,  gold  that  giveth  everything. 

Not  as  the  filmy  soul  to  make  men  pray  for, 
In  weary  pilgrimage  to  search  the  day  for. 
Thine   is   a  little   strand  the   whole   world   com- 
passing, 
A  little  rainbow  strand  to  which  they  cling, 
And  when  they  have  thee,  lo,  thy  grace  is  flown, 
Gold,  gold  that  giveth  everything. 


The  "old  swimmin'  hole,"  celebrated 
by  Riley,  is  a  familiar  memory  of  every  old 
boy  as  well  as  the  delight  of  the  boy  not 
grown  old.  Tragic,  tho,  is  the  feeling 
about  the  mill  -  race  and  the  pool  that 
feeds  it.  Almost  the  specter  of  drowning 
is  raised  by  these  lines  in  The  Westminster 
Gazette  (London) : 

THE   POOL  BY   THE   MILL 

By  C.  Fox  Smith 
No  one  bathes  in  the  pool, 
The  deep  pool  by  the  mill.  .  .  . 

There's  never  the  flash  of  a  limb. 
Nor  a  boy's  form,  straight  and  slim. 
Taking  off  for  a  dive. 
Making  the  stillness  alive 
Of  the  deep  pool  by  the  mill. 

It's  the  best  place  for  a  swim 
Up  the  river  or  down; 
For  it's  always  clear  and  still, 
Deep  and  tempting  and  cool, 
In  the  shadows  green  and  brown 
Of  the  deep  pool  by  the  mill. 

When  the  boys  conic  from  the  school 

They  run  with  laughter  and  cries, 

Strip,  and  splash  in  the  shallows 

Where  the  minnows  glance,  and  the  swallows 

Dart  for  the  dancing  flies. 

But  no  one  bathes  in  the  pool — 

The  deep  pool  by  the  mill  — 

Because  of  the  thing  in  the  pool 

That  drags  them  down.  .  .  . 


Belloc's  sonnet  reminds  one  of  the 
Futurists  who  discard  paint  and  compose 
their  pictures  of  horsehair,  bits  of  colored 
rags,  old  nails,  or  anything  that  comes  to 
hand.  The  New  Statesman  (London)  pre- 
sents this  novelty,  which  is  not  so  new 
in  matter  as  manner: 

SONNET 
By  Hilaire  Belloc 
Oh! that  I  had  £300,000 

Invested  in  some  strong  security; 
A  Midland  Country  House  with  formal  grounds, 

A  Town  House  and  a  House  beside  the  sea, 
And  one  in  Spain,  and  one  in  Normandy,* 

And  Friends  innumerable  at  my  call, 

And  youth  serene — but  underneath  it  all 
One  stedfast,  passionate  flame   to   nurture  me. 

Then  would  I  chuck  for  good  my  stinking  trade 

Of  writing  tosh  at  Is.  6(1.  a  quire! 
And  spring,  like  burning  Theseus  undismayed. 
Right  for  the  heavenly  Peaks  of  my  desire.  .  .  . 
But  that's  all  over.     Here's  the  world  again. 
Bring  me  the  blotter.     Fill  my  fountain-pen. 

If  it  be  true  that  John  Masefield  is  un- 
consciously forming  a  school  of  poets,  the 
author  of  the  following,  from  The  Athenceum 
(London),  will  surely  be  included.  Realism 
of  to-day  has  turned  to  verse  for  its  best 
expression: 

SICK-BED 
By  Edmund  Blunden 
Half  dead  with  fever  here  in  bed  I  sprawl, 
In  candle-light  watching  the  odd  flies  crawl 
Across  the  ceiling's  bleak  white  desolation; — 
Can  they  not  yet  have  heard  of  gravitation? — 
Hung  upside  down  above  the  precipice 
To  doze  the  night  out;  ignorance  is  bliss! 
Your  blood  be  on  your  heads,  ridiculous  flies. 

Dizzying  with  these,  I  glare  and  tantalize 

At  the  motley  hides  of  books  that  molder  here, 

"On    Choosing    a    Career";    "Ten    Thousand    a 

Year"; 
"Ellis  on  Sheep,"  "Lamb's  Tales,"  a  doleful  Gay, 
A  has-been-Young,  dead  "Lives,"  vermilion  Gray, 
And  a  whole  corps  of  1790  twelves. 
My  eye  goes  blurred  along  these  gruesome  shelves, 
My  brain  whirs  Poems  of  .  .  .  Poems  of  .  .  .  like 

a  clock, 
And  I  stare  for  my  life  at  the  square  black  ebony 

block 
Of  darkness  in  the  open  window-frame. 
Then  my  thoughts  flash  in  one  white   searching 

flame 
On  my  little  lost  daughter;  I  gasp  and  grasp  to  see 
Her  shy  smile  pondering  out  who  I  might  be, 
Her  rath-ripe  rounded  cheeks,  near-violet  eyes. 
Long  may  I  stare;  her  stony  Fate  denies 
The  vision  of  her,  tho  tired  fancy's  sight 
Scrawl  with  pale  curves  the  dead  and  scornful 

night. 

All  the  night's  full  of  questing  flights  and  calls 
Of  owls  and  bats,   white  owls  from   time-struck 

walls, 
Bats  with  their  shriveled  speech    and  dragonish 

wings. 
Beneath,  a  strange  step  crunches  theash  path  where 
None  goes  so  kite,  I  know:  the  mute  vast  ait- 
Wakes  to  a  great  sigh. 

Now  the  murmurings. 
Cricks,  rustlings,  knocks,  all  forms  of  tiny  sound. 
That  have  long  been  happening  in  my  room  hall- 
heard, 
Grow  fast  and  fierce,  each  out-  a  ghostly  word. 
I   feel  the  grutching  pixies  hedge  me  round; 
"Folly,"    sneers   courage    (and    flies).      Stealthily 

creaks 
The  threshold,  something  fumbles,  terror  speaks. 
And  bursting  into  sweats,  I  inutile  deep 
My  face  in  pillows,  praying  for  merciful  sleep. 


♦Couldn't  begin  to  be  done  for  the  money. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  CANNING  CROPS 

(United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.) 


CONDITION  OF  CANNING  CROPS  June  15,  1920, 
compared  "with  condition  July  1, 1919;  acreage  contracted 
in  1920  and  1919  by  factories  reporting  for  both  years; 
number  of  factories  reporting,  and  number  of  factories,  in 
States  listed  below,  on  lists  of  this  Bureau. 

It  will  be  noted  that  factories  reporting  33,129  acres  of  toma- 
toes under  contract  in  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  and  Virginia,  in  1919,  report  only  23,710  acres  under 
contract  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  about  28  per  cent,  for  the  group. 
The  forecast  of  June  12,  1920,  indicated  a  decrease  for  Delaware 
of  34  per  cent, ;  Maryland,  30.5  per  cent. ;  New  Jersey,  8.8  per 
cent.,  and  Virginia,  22  per  cent.,  or  about  19  per  cent,  decrease 

TOMATOES 


SNAP  BEANS 


Condition 

Acreage  Contracted 

Factories 

States 

June 

15, 

1920 

July 
1,  1919 

1920 

1919 

Report- 
ing 

On 

List 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Per  Ct. 
79 
85 
74 
69 
62 
67 
90 
70 
78 
78 
78 
81 
86 
75 
73 
80 
82 
80 
71 
65 
85 

Per  Ct. 
70 
84 
77 
72 
42 
69 
83 
70 
69 
74 
70 
80 
78 
74 
80 
89 
80 
85 
79 
72 
87 

Acres 

1,710 

7,552 

900 

238 

3,330 

21,529 

646 

1,900 

5,058 

467 

6,137 

12,638 

5,436 

1,778 

17 

562 

806 

2,518 

5,776 

675 

405 

Acres 

1,640 

9,608 

698 

1,391 

1,702 

17,915 

584 

975 

10,139 

1,303 

5,386 

13,683 

4,621 

1,621 

195 

575 

997 

2,900 

7,916 

342 

412 

No. 

12 

38 

3 

14 

8 

70 

4 

5 

83 

10 

44 

28 

33 

19 

3 

9 

13 

10 

110 

6 

7 

No. 
41 

154 
15 
96 
38 

Indiana 

213 

Iowa 

19 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

25 

452 
32 

173 
76 

72 
62 

Oregon 

9 

Pennsylvania .... 
Utah 

36 
51 

29 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . .  . 
All  other 

578 
17 
21 

United  States. .  .  . 

76 

76 

79,978 

84,603 

529 

2,209 

SWEET  CORN 


Condition 

Acreage  Contracted 

Factories 

States 

June 

15, 

1920 

July 
1,  1919 

1920 

1919 

Report- 
ing 

On 
List 

Illinois 

Per  Ct. 
83 
90 
92 
94 
88 
82 
100 
90 
88 
77 
83 
90 
70 
72 
86 

Per  Ct. 
83 
92 
86 
89 
93 
82 
86 
76 
84 
82 
82 
89 
98 
90 
84 

Acres 

980 

25,532 

7,952 

29,645 

7,927 

9,469 

1,005 

5,127 

6,245 

12,180 

22,570 

320 

515 

87 

6,364 

623 

Acres 

525 

31,078 

8,364 

32,729 

8,002 

9,514 

930 

5,059 

7,175 

14,255 

18,816 

275 

619 

92 

10,657 

153 

No. 

3 
20 
11 
32 
30 
20 

2 
12 

8 
36 
32 

3 

3 

2 
34 

3 

No. 

9 

39 

Indiana 

36 

Iowa 

50 

Maine     

66 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Ohio 

93 
14 
26 
13 
68 
43 

Pennsylvania .... 
Vermont 

18 

11 

8 

34 

7 

United  States. .  .  . 

88 

87 

136,541 

148,243 

251 

535 

PEAS 


Condition 

Acreage  Contracted 

Factories 

States 

June 
15, 
1920 

July 
1,  1919 

1920 

1919 

Report- 
ing 

On 

List 

California 

Illinois 

Per  Ct. 
90 
86 
80 
69 
92 
84 
95 
94 
84 
77 
96 
76 
89 

Per  Ct. 
62 
54 
78 
81 
61 
63 
85 
81 
62 
76 
51 
83 
81 

Acres 

1,165 

1,725 

3,726 

1,405 

1,592 

1,190 

110 

843 

16,701 

4,160 

2,604 

95 

36,894 

Acres 
1,148 
1,840 
2,919 
1,490 
1,237 
1,185 
120 
1,012 

13,775 

4,343 

3,142 

103 

34,644 

No. 
2 
4 
8 
5 
6 
4 
2 
8 

41 

11 
6 
2 

68 

No. 
12 
13 
14 

Indiana 

18 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

29 
19 
6 
9 
72 
11 

Utah 

14 

Virginia 

4 
89 

United  States..  .  . 

86 

72 

72,210 

66,958 

167 

310 

Condition 

Acreage  Contracted 

Factories 

States 

June 

15, 

1920 

July 

1,  1919 

1920 

1919 

Report- 
ing 

On 
List 

California 

Colorado 

PerCt. 

93 

80 
59 
86 
95 
90 
87 
72 
90 
100 
78 
90 
74 
75 
88 
92 

PerCt. 

68 
80 
83 
82 
66 
80 
82 
90 
85 
80 
92 
87 
70 
81 
100 
90 
92 

Acres 

0 

135 

20 

0 

0 

40 

415 

3 

2,103 

99 

74 

22 

0 

39 

105 

48 

965 

132 

Acres 

180 

262 

40 

0 

63 

35 

564 

5 

2,410 

161 

76 

55 

0 

148 

132 

67 

1,068 

131 

No. 
4 
2 
1 
0 
2 
1 
11 
2 
37 
4 
4 
4 
0 
5 
6 
2 
6 
4 

No. 
18 
13 
6 
14 
15 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  York 

Ohio 

35 
27 

6 
76 

g 

Oregon 

17 

Pennsylvania .... 

Tennessee 

Utah 

14 
16 
11 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

All  other 

25 
6 

16 
4 

United  States. .  .  . 

84 

85 

4,200 

5,397 

95 

325 

for  the  group  compared  with  last  year,  which  is  probably  more 
nearly  correct,  as  it  is  understood  that  the  contract  acreage 
in  this  group  of  States  does  not  correctly  represent  the  acreage 
planted  in  normal  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  tendency 
from  New  York  to  Colorado  is  to  increase  the  acreage  so  that  the 
actual  decrease  for  the  United  States  as  reported  by  529  factories 
out  of  2,209  carried  on  the  list  of  this  Bureau,  for  the  States  listed 
in  this  report,  is  but  4,625  acres,  or  about  5.5  pet  cent.,  the  same 
as  shown  by  the  forecast  of  June  12.  Owing  to*  the  conditions 
in  the  Tri-States  and  Virginia  it  seems  probable  that  the  acreage 
planted  in  tomatoes  this  year  will  be  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 

A  decrease  of  7.9  per  cent,  in  the  acreage  under  contract  for 
sweet  corn  is  indicated  and  22.3  per  cent,  decrease  in  the  acreage 
of  snap  beans,  while  the  acreage  under  contract  for  peas  indicates 
an  increase  of  7.8  per  cent,  over  that  under  contract  last  year. 


PEANUTS 

Lnports  of  more  than  $40,000,000  worth  of  peanuts  and 
peanut-oil  in  a  single  year  is  a  new  record  for  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  world's  biggest  producers  of  peanuts.  This  phenomenal 
record,  says  a  statement  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York*  grows  out  of  the  New- World  demand  for  food  oils  to  take 
the  place  of  animal  fats.  For  several  years,  continues  the  bank's 
statement,  we  have  been  importing  large  quantities  of  certain 
food  oils,  especially  those  produced  from  the  coconut,  of  which 
the  quantity  imported  has  grown  from  58,000,000  pounds  in 
1914  to  356,000,000  in  1918,  while  the  value  of  all  vegetable  oils 
imported  jumped  from  $24,000,000  in  1914  to  $123,000,000  in 

1919,  and  approximately  $140,000,000  in  1920. 

But  it  was  left  to  the  humble  peanut  to  show  a  spurt  in  the 
race  for  popularity  in  supplying  vegetable  fats  in  the  fiscal  year 

1920,  and  the  quantity  of  peanut-oil  imported  into  this  great 
peanut-producing  country  of  ours  was,  in  the  ten  months  ending 
with  April,  1920,  19,000,000  gallons  against  less  than  8,000,000 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year,  and  less  than  1,000,000 
in  the  year  preceding  the  war.  Not  only  was  there  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  oil  imported,  but  there  was  also  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  importation  of  peanuts,  of  which 
the  imports  in  the  ten  months  ending  with  April,  1920,  were 
valued  at  $10,000,000  against  less  than  $1,000,000  in  the  same 
months  of  1919.  In  the  single  month  of  April  the  latest  for 
which  details  are  available,  the  imports  of  peanuts  aggregated 
30,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $3,000,000,  and  those  of  the  oil, 
2,800,000  gallons,  valued  at  $4,278,000,  most  of  the  nuts  and  oil 
coming  from  Japan  and  in  lesser  quantities  from  China. 

Not  only  has  the  quantity  imported  greatly  increased,  but  the 
price  paid  abroad  for  these  "foreign  peanuts"  has  advanced,  the 
average  import  price  of  peanuts  having  nearly  doubled  and  that 
of  the  oil  increased  about  50  per  cent,  during  the  year,  despite 
the  very  large  increase  in  quantity. 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  puts  the  total  farm  value  of 
the  peanut  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1919  at  $80,000,000. 
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"Boys  you   find  of  many  a  kind 
But  the  kindest  kind  to  me 
Is  Campbell's  buoy  that  buoys  up  boys 
In  any  old    kind   of  sea." 


'■****, 


VEGETABLE 


seph  Campbell  Gotf 

CAMDEN,N.J.,US  ' 


A  Regular  Buoy 

While  everybody  loves  "the  good  old  summer  time," 
no  one  enjoys  cooking  hearty  meals  over  a  hot  stove  at  this 
season. 

Yet,  summer  is  just  the  time  when  appetizing 
nourishment  is  especially  needed.  In  this  trying  situation 
the  conscientious  housewife  finds  a  wonderful  boon  in 
Campbell's  Vegetable  Soup. 

It  provides  a  tempting  and  wholesome  dish  which  goes  a 
long  way  toward  a  satisfying  summer  luncheon  or  supper. 

It  is  rich  in  the  sustaining  nutriment  so  necessary  to 
buoy  up  the  energies  of  those  who  must  keep  on  steadily 
through  most  of  the  season  with  the  regular  daily  task. 

It  is  easy  to  digest,  already  cooked,  ready  to  serve  at 
three  minutes  notice  and  reduces  kitchen  heat  and  labor 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

Order  a  dozen  and  have  it  on  hand.- 


11 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 


ANOTHER  ROOSEVELT  HEADED  FOR  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


IF  THE  NAME  "ROOSEVELT"  looks  a  bit  strange  up 
among  the  head-liners  on  a  Democratic  national  ticket, 
there  is  some  reassurance  that  the  strain  runs  true  in  the  re- 
port of  a  row  which  centered  about  the  person  of  the  Roosevelt  in 
question,  during  the  first  day  of  the  convention  which  nominated 
him.  There  Avas  a  disagreement  in  the 
New  York  delegation  as  to  whether 
their  standard  should  join  the  others 
which  were  carried  about  the  hall  dur- 
ing the  great  demonstration  for  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Certain  Tammany  dele- 
gates thought  that  the  standard  ought 
to  stay  where  it  was.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
among  others,  thought  that  it  ought 
to  join  the  paraders.  The  argument 
rapidly  descended  from  a  vocal  to  a 
physical  basis,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
won  handily  in  the  first  round,  and 
the  standard  joined  the  parade.  This 
was  almost  the  first  piece  of  news  that 
came  out  of  the  convention  hall.  The 
last  piece  of  news  from  the  hall  was 
that  the  same  Roosevelt  had  been 
nominated  by  acclamation  as  the  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate,  running  mate 
to  Gov.  James  M.  Cox.  "The  fact  that 
he  bears  a  name  already  famous  in 
American  history  might  conceivably 
overshadow  a  man  of  lesser  stature," 
comments  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"yet  his  own  achievement  not  only 
stands  on  its  own  merits,  but  sheds 
luster  on  a  great  tradition.  It  is  a 
peculiar  coincidence  that  in  both  pri- 
vate and  public  life  the  career  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  closely  follows  that  of 
his  distinguished  kinsman,  the  late 
Theodore  Roosevelt."  The  New  York 
World,  noticing  the  same  similarity, 
observes:  "Another  Roosevelt  path- 
way has  taken  a  turn  toward  the  White 
House  in  1920,  after  following  an  oddly 
similar  course  to  that  which  ended  there 
in  1900."     The  writer  specifies: 


Both  pathways  started  at  Harvard. 
Both  entered  upon  the  field  of  public 
service  at  Albany.  Both  were  marked 
there  by  monuments  of  independent 
action.  Both  ran  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  Washington  and  to  the 
same  office  in  that  Department  at 
times  when  the  United  States  was  on 
the  eve  of  engaging  in  a  foreign  war. 
Both   were   turned   into   the  realm   of 

national  politics  by  nominations  for  the  Vice-Presidency  largely  by 
reason  of  conspicuous  contributions  to  the  winning  of  those  wars. 

In  the  lives  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  however,  there  are  divergences  as  marked  as  their 
likenesses.  Neither  the  least  nor  the  greatest  of  these  is  that 
the  latter  is  as  much  a  Democrat  as  the  other  was  a  Republican. 
Their  methods  have  always  been  as  unlike  as  their  party  affilia- 
tions, and,  despite  the  linking  of  their  names  in  the  popular 
mind,  the  younger  man  owed  no  obligation  to  the  elder  for  any 
preferment  that  ever  came  to  him. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  born  at  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  January  30,  1882.     His  father  was  James 


HOW    MOTHER    FELT    ABOUT    IT. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  wife  and  children  were  at  their 
summer  home  in  Canada  when  the  news  of  his 
nomination  was  brought  to  him,  but  his  mother, 
as  shown  in  this  photograph,  did  her  best  to 
keep    him    from    feeling    lonesome    in    his  joy. 


Roosevelt,  a  fourth  cousin  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  his  mother 
Sara  Delano,  of  the  equally  well-known  family  of  this  city.  He 
is  a  half-brother  of  James  Roosevelt  Roosevelt,  whose  daughter 
is  the  wife  of  Theodore  Douglas  Robinson,  nephew  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt. 

An  even  more  intimate  relationship  arose,  however,  through 

F.  D.  Roosevelt's  own  marriage,  for 
his  wife  was  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
whose  father,  Elliot,  was  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's only  brother.  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
then  President,  gave  his  niece  away 
at  her  marriage,  which  was  solemnized 
on  March  17,  1905,  a  date  that  has 
come  to  have  some  significance  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  calendar,  for  it  was  on  that 
day  in  1913  that  he  took  up  his  duties 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
Woodrow  Wilson's  first  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1904,  and  since  1917  has 
been  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  Uni- 
versity. He  was  active  and  popular 
while  in  college,  and — in  keeping  with 
the  journalistic  note  that  has  been 
sounded  so  clearly  in  this  year's  nomi- 
nations— made  his  best  record  as  presi- 
dent and  editor  of  The  Crimson. 

It  was  he  who  started  the  "fire-escape 
scandal"  of  1903,  when  he  vigorously 
attacked  the  corporation  for  its  failure 
to  provide  sufficient  means  of  egress 
from  the  dormitories. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  Harvard 
Mr.  Roosevelt  went  to  Columbia 
Law  School,  where  he  took  his  degree 
in  1907.  Then  he  went  into  the  office 
of  Carter,  Ledyard  &  Milburn,  serving 
there  as  managing  clerk  until  in  1910 
he  formed  a  partnership  of  his  own  with 
the  title,  Marvin,  Hooker  &  Roosevelt, 
a  connection  he  still  retains.  His  prac- 
tise there  was  of  a  general  nature  and 
did  not  bring  him  into  any  especial 
notice. 

In  that  year  he  took  his  plunge  into 
politics.  The  senatorial  district  to 
which  Dutchess  County  belongs  had 
been  represented  at  Albany  by  Re- 
publicans for  an  unbroken  period  of 
twenty-eight  years — the  exact  span  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  life  at  that  time. 
Democratic  leaders,  including  Mayor 
John  K.  Sague,  of  Poughkeepsie,  and 
former  Lieutenant-Governor  Chanler, 
decided  the  time  had  come  to  inter- 
rupt, if  they  could  not  end,  this  hier- 
archy. They  persuaded  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  take  the  nomination,  and  he  went 
on  the  stump. 

The  story  is  still  told  that  one  of  the 
effective  pledges  of  the  candidate  was 
to  use  his  influence  toward  having  the 
State  establish  a  standard  for  apple 
barrels.  The  farmers  of  the  district 
listened  with  interest  to  this  proposal,  and  while  it  is  not  of  pub- 
lic record  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  ever  did  anything  about  this 
crying  need,  it  is  of  unmistakable  record  that  the  farmers  voted 
for  him  with  enthusiasm  and  gave  him  a  substantial  majority. 

A  week  after  Roosevelt  took  his  seat  at  Albany,  he  became  a 
national  figure.  As  at  the  recent  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, it  appears  that  Tammany  helped  him  to  get  his  name 
in  the  papers     The  writer  explains: 

Tammany  had  put  forward  "Blue-eyed  Billie"  Sheehan  as  its 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  in  succession  to  Chauncey 
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M.  Depew.  The  party  caucus  seemed  to  make  his  election 
assured  in  spite  of  the  protest  that  arose  throughout  the  State. 
Then  on  January  16  nineteen  members  of  the  legislature  bound 
themselves  to  "work  and  vote"  against  Sheehan  to  the  end, 
declaring  that  they  did  so  in  "loyalty  to  the  true  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party." 

Senator  Roosevelt  was  the  chief  of  these  insurgents.  He  was 
laughed  at  wherever  the  Old  Guard  and  its  followers  gathered. 
Even  those  who  welcomed  his  aid  had  their  doubts  that  he  and 
his  fellows  would  be  able  to  do  anything  real.  But  for  sixty 
ballots  the  insurgents  under  his  leadership  blocked  every  move 
in  Sheehan's  behalf,  and  on  the  sixty-fourth  it  was  Supreme 
Court  Justice  James 
A.  O' Gorman  and  not 
"Blue-eyed  Billie"  that 
Avas  elected. 

Xo  single  incident, 
perhaps,  gave  greater 
impetus  to  the  move- 
ment for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  pro- 
A'iding  for  the  direct 
election  of  United  States 
Senators.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt himself  introduced 
and  worked  tirelessly  to 
put  through  a  resolu- 
tion calling  on  New 
York's  delegation  in 
Congress  to  support  the 
reform,  and  it  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land. 

This  attitude  was  typ- 
ical of  Senator  Roose- 
velt's service  at  Albany. 
He  became  convinced 
that  Dr.  J.  J.  O'Connell, 
of  Brooklyn,  the  Tam- 
many candidate  for 
Health  Officer  of  the 
port,  was  not  the  right 
man  for  that  place,  and 
he  actually  took  over  the 
leadership  of  the  Re- 
publican opposition.  It 
was  not  successful,  but 
that  was  not  what 
Roosevelt  was  chiefly 
interested  in.  He  was 
in  the  field  against  Tam- 
many, and  where  he 
could  not  block  he  was 
well  satisfied  to  harass. 

In  1912  this  purpose 
took  still  more  definite 
form.  He  was  among 
the  first  of  the  men  to 
take  up  the  Presidential 
cause  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, then  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  to 
thwart    the    Tammany 

hindrance  to  that  cause  which  was  already  impending.  He  began 
a  fight  against  the  unit  rule,  just  as  he  fought  it  at  San  Francisco 
this  year.  With  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  and  a  group  of  others  he 
organized  the  Empire  State  Democracy,  whose  avowed  purpose 
was  to  give  a  voice  at  Baltimore  to  those  who  wanted  Wilson 
and  who  would  not  be  able  to  get  it  under  Tammany  control. 

At  Baltimore  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  through  the  long  fight  for 
Wilson.  He  worked  throughout  the  campaign  with  mounting 
enthusiasm,  and  his  appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  among  the  very  first  upon  which  Mr.  Wilson  decided. 
He  took  up  his  place  with  application  and  resource.  Early  in  his 
administration  he  gave  a  silver  cup  to  be  competed  for  by 
swimmers  from  the  battle-ships  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  order 
that  deaths  by  drowning  might  be  guarded  against.  Before  the 
summer  was  over  he  had  awarded  a  contract  to  British  builders 
of  turbines  because  their  bids  ran  so  far  below  the  American, 
and  thereby  established  a  precedent. 

In  1914  he  was  back  in  New  York  State  politics  again.  He 
was  urged  to  enter  the  primaries  for  the  nomination  for  Governor, 
but  the  needs  of  the  situation  seemed  to  be  met  better  by  putting 
out  John  A.  Hennessy  for  that  office  while  he  opposed  James 
W.  Gerard,  then  Ambassador  to  Germany,  for  the  nomination 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  He  campaigned  through  the 
State  on  the  anti-Tammany  issue,  and  when  in  the  end  he 
polled  but  68,879  votes  to  133,815  for  Gerard,  he  said  cheerfully: 
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PART  OF  A  REALLY  ROOSEVELTIAN  FAMILY. 

James,  the  eldest  boy,  was  away  on  a  fishing  trip  when  this  photograph  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  Elliott,  John,  Franklin,  Jr.,  and  Anna  Roosevelt,  was  taken  at  the 
summer  home  of  the  Democratic  Vice-Presidential  candidate  at  New  Brunswick. 


"Never  mind:  we  paved  the  way." 

As  the  Wilson  Administration  wore  on,  Mr.  Roosevelt  main- 
tained his  opposition  to  Tammany,  not  as  a  Democratic  organiza- 
tion, but  because  of  its  methods.  He  was  credited  with  an 
important  voice  in  deciding  a  majority  of  Tammany's  applica- 
tions for  offices,  and  since  all  but  a  very  few  of  those  went  else- 
where, he  may  be  regarded  as  having  waged  a  successful  fight. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  in  1918  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  urged  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  Governor  and  Tammany  support  was 
guaranteed.  He  declined  because  of  his  work  in  Washington, 
but  the  record  stands  that  Tammany  Avas  Avilling  to  concede  the 
strength    of   his    position.     In    like    manner   arose    Tammany's 

support  of  him  for  the 
Vice  -  Presidency  this 
year,  and  while  neither 
incident  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  more  than 
a  means  toward  another 
Tammany  end,  both  are 
still  to  be  looked  upon 
as  notable  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's career. 

As  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Mr.  Roose- 
velt left  his  impress 
deep  upon  the  record. 
The  coast  patrol,  which 
brought  a  majority  of 
the  privately  owned 
yachts  of  the  country 
into  the  government 
service,  was  his  idea. 
He  Avas  responsible  for 
the  110-foot  submarine- 
chaser,  which  rendered 
most  effecti\re  service 
in  European  waters  as 
well  as  on  this  side. 

The  civilian  person- 
nel of  the  Navy  nor- 
mally comes  under  su- 
pervision of  the  Assis- 
tant Secretary.  There 
Avas  enormous  expansion 
along  this  line  in  the 
Navy  Department  prop- 
er and  at  all  shore  sta- 
tions, navy-yards,  and 
in  naval  districts.  It 
was  part  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's job  to  see  that  this 
end  of  the  work  of  the 
naval  establishment  was 
running  smoothly  at  all 
times.  He  accomplished 
this  task  with  conspicu- 
ous success. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
frequently  called  upon 
to  serve  as  acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  thus 
shouldering  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  both  during  and  since  the  war.  He  was  frequently  called 
upon  also  to  decide  questions  of  wages  and  working  conditions 
in  navy-yards  and  stations,  gun-factories,  torpedo  plants,  the 
naval  airplane  factory,  and  private  shipyards,  and  all  these 
troublesome  problems  were  ironed  out  satisfactorily  to  both  sides. 
A  measure  of  foreign  service  came  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  most  of  it 
after  the  armistice,  when  he  undertook  the  Avork  of  demobilizing 
our  stations  and  bases  abroad.  This  in  itself  was  a  huge  task, 
but  there  has  yet  to  be  heard  complaint  regarding  any  detail 
of  his  discharge  of  it.  No  unimportant  aspect  of  his  visits 
abroad  was  his  contact  with  the  ministries  of  the  Allies.  He  won 
for  himself  and  for  the  department  high  regard  in  Great  Britain, 
where  he  was  received  by  King  George;  in  Belgium,  where  King 
Albert  honored  him,  and  in  Italy  and  France. 

Two  fundamental  theories  have  influenced  Mr.  Roosevelt 
during  his  service  at  Washington.  One  is  that  the  American 
Navy  must  be  foremost  among  those  of  the  world  because  ex- 
penditure on  anything  less  than  a  completely  adequate  es- 
tablishment is  "money  wasted."  The  other  is  that  the  Navy 
is  not  to  be  made  a  reform  institution. 

Again  and  again  he  has  protested  against  the  inclination  of 
judges  and  magistrates  to  suspend  sentence  of  culprits  who  are 
willing  to  enlist.     Once  he  stated  his  position  in  this  Avay: 
"The  Navy  is  not  a  reformatory  or  a  penal  institution.     The 
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The "SHERATON" 
Design  1967— in  Twin  Pair 


1920,  Simmons  Company 


How  many  beds  in  your  home 
really  invite  sleep 


At  Your  Dealer's 


SIMMONS  METAL  BEDS 

Built  for  Sleep 

Your   choice  of  beautiful 

and  authentic  Designs,  in 

colorings  to  harmonize 

with  each  of  your  bedrooms. 

Twin  Beds,  Cribs,  Day  Beds, — 
and  Simmons  Springs,  in  every 
way  worthy  to  go  with  Simmons 
Beds. 


CONSIDERING  how  the 
average  bed  is  selected — 
it  is  a  wonder  people  sleep  so 
well  as  they  do. 

There  is  the  bed  bought  to 
"match"  the  rest  of  the  fur- 
niture. 

And  the  bed  that  "has  always 
been  in  the  family." 

And  the  metal  bed  bought  for 
its  sanitary  quality — or  because 
"  a  cheap  bed  will  do  for  the 
children." 

Never  a  thought  about  sleep. 
So  there  are  many  people  who 
never  get  wholly  relaxed.  Al- 
ways just  a  little  disturbed  by 
rattle,  creak  or  feeling  of  un- 
steadiness. Never  completely 
rested. 

*         *         * 

Go  to  your  dealer's  store  and 
see  the  Beds  Built  for  Sleep  ! 

These  fine  Simmons  Beds, 
four-square,  firm,  noiseless — 
inviting  relaxation  and  deep, 
sound  sleep. 


Beds  for  your  children  and 
guests,  as  well  as  yourself. 

Twin  Beds,  by  all  means — in 
the  interests  of  undisturbed 
rest  and  perfect  health. 

The "SHERATON" 
Design  1967— in  Twin  Pair 
Designed  in  the  finest  spirit  of  that 
wonderful  periodof  whichSheraton 
was  the  acknowledged  leader. — 
Simmons  new  Square  Steel  Tubing; 
seamless,  smooth,  beautifully  en- 
ameled in  the  accepted  decorative 
colors -Simmons  patented  pressed 
steel  noiseless  Corner  Locks.  Easy 
rolling  casters. — Your  choice  of 
Twin  Pair  and  Double  Width. 
Specially    pleasing   in    Twin  Pair. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  show 
you  the  Simmons  line,  you 
need  only  write  to  us.  We  will 
see  that  they  are  shown  to  you. 

*        *        * 
Free  Booklets  on  Sleep! 

— Write  us  for  "What  Leading 
Medical  Journals  and  Health 
Magazines  Say  about  Separate 
Beds  and  Sound  Sleep"  and 
"Yours  for  a  Perfect  Night's  Rest. " 


SIMMONS    COMPANY 


ELIZABETH  ATLANTA  KENOSHA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

{Executive  Offices:  Kenosha,  Wis.) 


MONTREAL 


J$uilt  for  Sleep 
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A     SCRAP     OF     G 


Impatient  —  pulsating  —  eager  to 
go— the  trim  Jordan  stands 
expectant  at  the  gate  of  the  slow- 
moving  ferry. 

Beyond  the  gray  town  on  the  hills 
of  Jersey,  lone  trails  and  winding 
wood  roads  beckon  and  allure. 


This  brawny,  masculine  car  springs 
lightly  past  the  barrier — sails  roar- 
ing up  the  hill  and  makes  for 
the  land  of  somewhere  we  have 
longed  to  go. 

With  balanced  ease  and  subtle 
power,  ft  levels  hills  which  invite 
you  up  and  entice  you  down. 


JORDAN   MOTOR   CAR 
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T    THE    FERRY 


-V" 


Lighter  than  any  of  its  size — clean 
and  shapely  like  the  body  of  a 
youth — it  plays  happily  with  its 
work  and  makes  countless  friends 
along  its  way. 

Respect,  you  already  have,  for  it's 
a  thing  of  character— built  to  ideals 
of  truth. 

^NY,  Inc.,    Cleveland,   Ohio 


Pride  of  economy  which  your 
common  sense  demands  is  always 
yours. 

The  love  for  this  car,  which  owners 
feel,  can  best  be  understood  by  the 
man  who  owns  a  scrappy  Airedale, 
which  he  knows  can  whip  a  bear. 


i ; 
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recruiting  of  undesirable  persons  will  not  be  accepted.  Such 
cases  are  arising  constantly  and  the  uniform  practise  is  to  refuse 
to  admit  to  the  service  persons  who  are  designated  for  it  with- 
out authority  by  ignorant  magistrates.  I  am  sorry  there  are 
judges  in  the  country  who  would  so  reflect  upon  the  naval 
service  of  the  United  States." 

In  his  private  life  Mr.  Roosevelt  lives  simply,  with  tennis  as 
his  favorite  game  and  hunting  his  chief  recreation. 

'"He  is  a  quiet,  studious  young  man  when  he  isn't  insurging, 
with  literary  tastes  and  five  children,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.  "Still  the  Roosevelt  parallel!"  The  writer 
observes  further: 

One  may  conclude  that  he  shares  his  distinguished  kinsman's 
much-advertised  views  on  race  suicide,  tho  one  doesn't  recall  his 
having  talked  much  about  it.  There  were  three  children,  Anna 
Eleanor,  James,  and  Elliott,  when  he  came  to  Washington,  the 
two  younger  ones,  John  and  Franklin,  Jr.,  having  arrived  since. 

But  in  spite  of  his  being  a  quiet,  studious  young  man,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  real  personality;  he  has  even  made  a  dent  on 
Washington's  consciousness — and  it  takes  real  personality  to 
accomplish  that  in  an  assistant  secretary's  position. 

And  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  regarded  as  "as  mild-mannered  a 
man  as  ever  scuttled*  a  ship,"  still  those  who  know  him  best  are 
inclined  to  warn  strangers  that  appearances  are  deceitful  and  to 
suggest  that  they  consider,  for  instance,  the  torpedo.  As 
Thomas  Dreier  once  put  it: 

"Every  one  knows  that  one  may  take  a  torpedo  and  play  with 
it,  swim  with  it,  roll  it  over,  go  to  bed  with  it,  make  a  family  pet 
of  it,  and  maltreat  it  as  a  child  maltreats  a  kitten — provided 
one  does  not  hit  it  on  the  nose.  Such  a  base  hit  always  makes  it 
so  thoroughly  peevish  that  the  results  of  its  anger  are  so  com- 
plete that  its  assailants  must  be  picked  up  with  a  bath  sponge  for 
inquest  purposes.  Quiet,  unassuming,  smooth — this  is  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  But  fthe  man  or  men  who  hit  him  on  the  nose  are 
likely  to  meet  with  a  fate  that  veils  their  demise  in  mystery  as 
complete  as  that  which  shrouds  the  identity  of  the  assailants  of 
Billy  Patterson." 

A  gossipy  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  News- 
Leader  considers  the  nominee  and  his  family  from  a  personal  and 
social  angle,  to  this  effect: 

Of  course  the  nomination  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  interests  the  "Washington  set"  more  than  the  Cox 
nomination.  For  the  Roosevelts  have  been  part  of  Washington's 
official  society  for  the  last  seven  years  and  more.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  appointed  "Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy"  within  a 
month  of  President  Wilson's  inauguration  in  March,  1913,  and 
got  on  the  job  promptly.  In  fact,  they  had  been  fairly  well 
known — at  least  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had — in  Washington  before 
that.  For,  you  know,  she  was  a  Roosevelt — T.  R.'s  niece, 
daughter  of  his  brother,  Elliot  Roosevelt — before  her  marriage 
to  a  distant  cousin  of  the  same  name.  And  she  was  an  occasional 
visitor  at  the  White  House  during  the  Roosevelt  regime.  Also 
6he  was  an  occasional  "visitor  at  Senator  Kean's  house,  at  Seven- 
teenth and  I  streets,  northwest — the  late  Senator  Kean,  of 
New  Jersey,  I  mean — and  his  sisters  who  ran  the  house  for  him, 
they  also  being  family  connections  of  hers — through  her  mother, 
I  believe. 

In  fact,  the  Roosevelts  have  all  sorts  of  connections.  He  is  a 
Delano  as  well  as  a  Roosevelt — his  mother  a  sister  of  Frederick 
H.  Delano,  formerly  head  of  the  reserve  board,  and  of  Mrs. 
Price  Collier,  of  New  York  and  Tuxedo.  You  may  remember 
that  he  functioned  as  the  nearest  male  relative  at  Sarah  Price 
Collier's  wedding  a  year  and  a  half  ago — to  Lieut.  Fellowes 
Gordon,  of  the  British  war-mission — and  gave  the  bride  away; 
and  the  next  day  sailed  for  the  other  side  on  an  important 
official  mission. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  one  of  those  women  who,  while  she  is 
absolutely  at  ease  in  the  frilliest  of  social  frills— she  was  born 
to  them — yet  finds  them  rather  unimportant  in  her  scheme  of 
life.  She  has  her  husband,  and  her  home,  and  her  five  children 
— the  eldest,  a  school-girl  daughter  with  several  years  to  go 
before  she  gets  even  into  the  subdeb  class — and  she  has  her 
own  circle  of  warm  personal  friends.  She  is — well,  as  one  of  her 
friends  put  it,  "she  is  too  much  a  Roosevelt  to  be  anybody's 
prize  beauty,  but  she's  pure  gold!"  Which  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral verdict  of  all  who  know  her.  I  know  of  few  women  who  are 
so  universally  esteemed  by  their  acquaintance  as  Mrs.  Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

She  was  up  to  her  eyes  in  war-work  while  the  war  was  on — 
and  for  months  afterward — concentrating,  quite  naturally,  on 
"naval  relief."  When  her  husband  was  ordered  abroad  in 
January,  1919,  before  he  had  well  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
influenza  which  had  run  into  pneumonia  contracted  on  a  previous 


official  trip,  she  was  torn  between  her  desire  to  go  along  and 
look  after  him  and  her  desire  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  the 
children.  Finally,  in  view  of  his  state  of  health  she  decided  to 
go  with  him,  leaving  the  younger  children  with  Mrs.  James 
Roosevelt — her  husband's  mother — and  taking  the  elders  with 
her.  At  present,  she  is  at  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  County,  New 
York,  their  home  place,  where  they  always  spend  the  summers. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  essentially  a  home  woman.  She  seems 
particularly  to  dislike  the  official  limelight,  and  to  resent  the 
pitiless  publicity  given  the  private  and  personal  affairs  of  people 
who  are  prominent  in  official  life.  Just  how  she'll  ever  endure 
the  Vice-Presidential  status — it  being  generally  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  Vice-President's  job  to  relieve  the  President 
of  many  of  his  social-official  burdens— eating  the  President's 
dinners  and  doing  a  whole  lot  of  his  entertaining  for  him — 
remains  to  be  seen.     But,  cheer  up!     Maybe  she  won't  have  to. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  attitude  toward  one  governmental  problem 
was  outlined  in  a  letter  written  June  19  to  Representative 
Ireland,  of  Illinois,  in  response  to  a  request  for  his  opinion  on 
placing  the  government  departments  on  a  modern  scientific 
basis.     To  quote  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

In  that  letter  Mr.  Roosevelt  stated  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  the  ' '  relation  between  Congress  and  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment is  fundamentally  wrong,"  and  cited  an  instance  where 
Congressional  jealousy  of  executive  privilege  prevented  a  saving 
through  the  discharge  of  a  certain  number  of  men  and  the 
transferring  of  part  of  the  salaries  so  saved  to  other  departments. 

"I  do  not  believe,  of  course,"  he  continued,  "that  the  civil- 
service  system  should  be  wiped  out  or  that  we  should  return  to 
the  spoils  system,  but  there  is  altogether  too  much  assumption  in 
this  Government  that  executive  officers  will  use  their  authority 
for  political  purposes.  My  own  wonder  is  that,  considering  the 
existing  circumstances  the  employees  of  the  Government  are  as 
efficient  as  they  are." 

After  presenting  additional  detailed  criticism,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
offered  the  following  definite  suggestions  for  reform: 

"1.  Create  a  true  budget  system,  not  the  small  beginning  al- 
ready attempted. 

"2.  Consolidate  the  appropriations  in  one  general  committee, 
with  subcommittees  to  deal  with  the  separate  subjects. 

"3.  Put  into  law  the  general  principles  recommended  by  the 
Reclassification  Committee's  report,  together  with  the  authori- 
zation of  adequate  salaries  to  government  employees. 

"4.  Invite  a  conference  with  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment looking  to  a  reclassification  and  redistribution  of  the 
work  of  the  departments. 

"5.  Give  by  law  greater  authority  to  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments  in  conducting  their  executive  business,  at  the  same 
time  holding  these  heads  more  directly  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  their  work. 

"I  hope  you  will  take  this  letter  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written.  I  want  to  be  helpful  and  would  be  glad  to  have  a  talk 
with  you  about  this  general  subject,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  can  not  feel  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  take  up  what,  in 
the  aggregate,  amounts  to  mere  details  while  the  fundamental 
difficulties  remain  unsolved." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  forcible  way  of  speaking  his  mind,  as  well  as  a 
good  manjr  of  his  ideas  on  the  present  political  situation,  came 
out  in  an  address  which  he  delivered  before  the  Harvard  Union 
on  February  25,  1920,  quoted  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  He  began  with  the  statement  that  "the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is,  on  the  whole,  the  least  efficient  ad- 
ministrative organization  in  the  United  States."  His  peroration, 
notable  rather  for  simplicity  and  every-day  directness  than  for 
oratorical  effects,  ran  as  follows: 

"  It  is  time  that  parties  became  more  definite,  and  the  only  way 
they  can  be  pushed  into  that  attitude  is  by  the  criticism  of 
party  leaders  on  that  one  score.  Criticism  will  help  when  the 
people  of  the  United  States  become  more  intelligent,  and  talk 
common  sense,  instead  of  politics.  We  are  very  apt  to  get  into 
arguments  on  the  subject  of  politics,  and  they  usually  end  in  a 
general  damning  of  this,  that,  or  other  things;  it  all  ends  in  talk 
and  not  in  action. 

"I  should  like  to  see  elected  to  Congress  this  year  men  who 
would  be  on  record  as  favoring  a  business  reorganization,  first 
of  this  country,  because  charity  begins  at  home;  and  then  of  the 
people  who  are  chosen  to  spend  the  money — in  other  words,  the 
executive  branches  of  the  Government.  That  time  will  come, 
not  through  parties,  but  through  men. 

"  You  will  have  the  opportunity 'of  taking  part  as  individuals  in 
the  choice  of  your  members  of  Congress  and  in  the  election  of 
them.     Very  often  you  will  be  confronted  by  a  choice  between 
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In  Anticipation  of  a  Motor  Car 

Almost  2,000  Distributors  and  Dealers  apply  for  Sales  Franchise,  and  more 

than  1,000  individuals  place  orders  for  Lincoln  Motor 

Company's  new  Leland-built  car 


Henry  M.  Leland 
President  Lincoln  Motor  Company 


Wilfred  C.  Leland 
Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Lincoln  Motor  Company 


It  is  doubtful  whether  any  event  in  motor- 
dom  has  ever  created  such  profound  interest 
as  the  mere  anticipation  that  a  new  motor  car 
would  be  built  by  the  Lelands  and  their 
splendid  organization. 

When,  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  and 
the  Lincoln  Motor  Company — of  which 
Henry  M.  Leland  and  Wilfred  C.  Leland  were 
the  chief  executives— was  completing  its  con- 
tracts with  the  government  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Liberty  Aircraft  Motors,  it  was  only 
natural  for  the  world  to  assume  that  these 
men  would  re-enter  the  field  as  makers  of 
motor  cars  of  the  finer  sort. 

Notwithstanding  the  Lelands  had  made  no 
announcement — in  fact  themselves  had  not 
determined  upon  their  future  activities — the 
offices  of  the  Lincoln  Motor  Company  be- 
came the  Mecca  of  motor  car  distributors 
from  all  over  the  world. 

These  Distributors,  most  of  whom  were 
already  handling  cars  of  the  better  class,  in- 
sisted upon  filing  applications  for  sales  fran- 
chise an  1  binding  them  with  deposits. 

Incidentally,   one  Distributor   tendered    a 

certified    check    for  one    million    dollars 

(§1,000,000.00)  as  a  deposit,  to  evidence  his 
good  faith. 

From  one  city  there  were  61  applications; 
from  another  38;  from  another  37. 

There  is  scarcely  a  city  of  size  in  America 
from  whi'-h  there  have  not  been  from  one  to  a 
dozen  or  more  Distributors'  applications. From 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  up  to 
June  1,  1920,  the  applications  totaled  1252. 


And  from  across  the  seas,  from  nearly  every 
country  in  the  civilized  world,  the  applica- 
tions aggregated  123. 

Of  these,  13  were  from  England — where  the 
esteem  in  which  Leland  standards  and  Leland 
ideals  are  held,  is  second  only  to  the  admira- 
tion in  which  those  qualities  are  held  in 
America.  8  were  from  Cuba;  9  from  Argen- 
tina; 6  from  Australia;  5  each  from  France 
and  Spain;  4  each  from  New  Zealand,  Sweden, 
Norway  and  Hawaii.  And  they  came  from 
Russia,  China,  Japan,  Straits  Settlements, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  from  the  utter- 
most corners  of  the  earth. 

To  June  1,  1920,  the  Distributors'  applica- 
tions had  reached  the  impressive  total  of 
1375,  not  taking  into  account  hundreds  re- 
ceived since  that  date,  nor  the  hundreds  of 
applications  made  direct  to  Distributors  by 
dealers  in  the  smaller  cities. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  we  have  been 
in  position  to  select  as  our  Distributors,  the 
very  cream  of  the  trade,  and  to  embark  with 
a  field  sales  organization  in  every  way  in  keep- 
ing with  the  car  itself,  with  the  organization 
which  produces  it  and  with  the  class  of  citizen- 
ship to  whom  a  car  of  the  Leland-built  type 
must  naturally  appeal. 

And  in  not,  one  single  instance  did  the 
Lincoln  Motor  Company  solicit  a  Distributor. 

Nor  was  this  all. 

In  addition  to  the  Distributors'  applica- 
l  ions,  more  than  1,000  individuals  have  placed 
orders  with  deposits,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Lincoln  Motor  Company  had  made  no 
announcement  concerning  the  details  of  its 


car,  and,  too,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
pany had  not  encouraged  advance  orders. 
There  are  also,  in  the  hands  of  Distributors, 
hundreds  of  orders  of  which  the  factory  has 
not  been  advised  in  detail. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  attitude  of  these 
Distributors,  who,  solely  through  their  faith 
in  the  Lelands,  deliberately  obligate  them- 
selves to  merchandise  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  motor  cars. 

Imagine  the  attitude  of  these  clear-headed 
business  men,  representing  the  best  citizen- 
ship of  the  land,  who,  with  confidence  in 
Leland  ideals  and  standards  as  their  sole  in- 
centive, coolly  affix  their  signatures  and  place 
deposits,  in  order  that  they  may  be  among 
the  early  ones  to  possess  the  new  Leland- 
built  cars — cars  of  whose  price  and  details 
their  knowledge  was  nil. 

No  matter  whether  it  was  to  have  one  cyl- 
inder or  ten;  no  matter  whether  its  price  was 
to  be  six  hundred  or  six  thousand  dollars, 
these  seemed  to  be  of  secondary  importance. 

But  they  knew  the  history  of  the  men ;  they 
knew  their  records.  They  knew  the  Leland 
traits;  they  knew  the  Leland  traditions—  never 
to  retrograde,  never  even  to  pause;  they  knew 
that  the  Leland  vision  was  always  forward. 

So  of  one  thing  they  were  supremely  satis- 
fied. They  were  sure  that  if  the  Lelands 
built  a  car,  it  would  be  a  car  such  as  the 
Lelands  know  how  to  build;  plus  Leland 
progressiveness;  plus  what  might  logically  be 
expected  of  Leland  determination  and  Leland 
ability  to  achieve — and  to  surpass. 

LINCOLN  MOTOR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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two  evils.  That  is  always  a  difficult  situation:  it  is  a  situation 
which  most  frequently  comes  before  us  in  Washington  itself. 

"  I  think  we  have  got  over  very  largely  the  old  condition  of  vot- 
ing because  of  family  or  environment.  There  was  a  boy  in  my 
home  town,  just  back  from  'over  there,'  who  met  an  older  man, 
an  acquaintance  of  his,  last  fall,  just  before  election.  The  soldier 
said.  "How  are  you  going  to  vote?'  The  elder  man  said, 
'I  am  going  to  vote  such  and  such  a  ticket,  straight.'  And 
the  boy  who  had  just  come  back  said,  'Why?'  The  other 
drew  himself  up  with  pride,  and  said,  'Because  my  grandfather 
did.'  Then  this  youngster  said:  'Well,  if  you  are  so  stuck  on 
your  grandfather  as  all  that,  I  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  walk  down  to  the  dock  by  the  river,  jump  overboard,  and 
join  your  grandfather.' 

"This  talk  that  we  hear  about  the  periods  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Lincoln  makes  me  exceedingly  tired '. 

"Let  us  be  frank,  let  us  face  conditions  as  they  are,  as  they 
present  themselves  now.  Let  us  work  for  men  whom  we  can 
trust,  men  with  common  sense,  men  who  will  be  above  mere 
party  or  persons,  men  who  will  help  to  put  this  country  back  on 
its  feet.  We  are  not  through  with  this  war  yet.  I  believe  we 
have  some  of  the  most  serious  of  our  problems  still  before  us. 
Let  us  all  help.  Let  us  all  look  to  the  future  with  courage  and 
with  a  willingness  to  serve." 


PRESIDENT   LINCOLN   AS    SEEN   BY 
AN   OBSERVANT   BOY 

A  BRAHAM  LINCOLN  as  he  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  a 
A-\  fifteen-year-old  boy,  Robert  Brewster  Stanton,  was 
^-  -^~  not  the  long,  lank,  gawky,  rail-splitter,  "so  homely  he 
was  fascinating,"  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  great  emancipator 
has  been  pictured  these  many  years.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
big  man  of  perfect  poise  on  all  occasions,  singularly  graceful  in 
his  movements,  and  with  a  face  that  was  beautiful  rather  than 
homely,  as  Stanton  to-day  recalls  impressions  of  him.  The  young 
man  first  met  Lincoln  when  he  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
White  House  early  in  the  Civil  War.  He  says  the  way  the 
President  received  him  is  one  of  the  things  he  has  never  for- 
gotten. "His  cordial  manner,  the  warm  grasp  of  that,  large, 
kind,  gentle  hand,  the  fascinating  tho  almost  evasive  smile, 
and  the  simple  word  or  two  of  welcome,  were  so  earnest  and 
sincere  that  I  thought  he  intended  me  to  understand — and  so  I 
felt — that  he  received  me  not  as  a  boy,  but  as  a  man,"  we  read 
in  Stanton's  account  of  his  personal  memories  of  Lincoln  appear- 
ing in  Scribner's  Magazine  (New  York).  Mr.  Stanton  explains 
that  his  father,  who  was  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  had  been  a 
preacher  in  the  South  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Lincoln,  and  during  the  war  often  called  on  the 
President  to  discuss  matters  of  which  he  had  special  knowledge 
owing  to  his  long  residence  in  the  South.  Hence,  the  boy  spent 
much  time  in  Washington  during  the  period  of  the  war  and 
had  many  opportunities  to  observe  the  President.  He  says  he 
had  heard  Lincoln  ridiculed  in  Washington  when  the  President 
first  came  to  the  capital,  and  spoken  of  as  "that  rough,  uncouth 
Westerner  from  the  prairies  of  Illinois."  He  was  greatly  sur- 
prized, therefore,  when  he  saw  him  and  heard  him  at  the  first 
inauguration — 

There  I  saw  a  tall,  square-shouldered  man  with  long  arms  and 
legs,  but,  as  he  came  down  the  east  steps  of  the  Capitol  and  on  to 
the  platform  from  which  he  spoke,  he  walked  with  such  a  digni- 
fied carriage  and  seeming  perfect  ease  that  there  was  dispelled 
forever  from  my  mind  the  idea  that  he  was  in  any  way  uncouth 
or  at  a  loss  to  know  the  proper  thing  to  do  or  how  to  do  it. 

When  he  began  to  speak  I  was  again  surprized,  on  account  of 
what  I  had  heard  of  him.  He  spoke  so  naturally,  without  any 
attempted  oratorical  effect,  but  with  such  an  earnest  simplicity 
and  firmness  that  he  seemed  to  me  to  have  but  one  desire  as 
shown  in  his  manner  of  speaking — to  draw  that  crowd  close  to 
him  and  talk  to  them  as  man  to  man. 

His  manner  was  that  of  perfect  self-possession.  He  seemed 
to  me  fully  to  appreciate  his  new  and  unexpected  surroundings, 
to  understand  perfectly  the  enormous  responsibilities  he  was 
undertaking,  but  at  the  same  time  to  have  perfect  confidence  in 
himself. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Stanton  says,  that  Lincoln's  figure  was  tall, 
lean,  possibly  lank,  and  in  a  sense  "ungainly,"  but  with  it  all 


he  had  such  self-possession  and  dignity  of  bearing  and  the 
movements  of  his  body  and  gestures  of  his  arms  and  hands  were 
so  pleasing  that  all  impressions  of  ungainliness  were  swept  away. 
His  walk  is  described  as  "dignified,  easy,  natural,  and  pleasing," 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  loose  joints,  jerky  movement,  or 
clumsiness.  The  writer  tells  of  one  circumstance  in  particular 
which  should  have  brought  out  any  defects  in  carriage  had  there 
been  any — 

It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Houses  of  Congress,  gathered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  celebrate  some  victory  of  the  war. 
The  chamber  was  packed  and  the  galleries  overflowed  with  men 
and  women.  I  sat  in  a  front-row  seat.  The  door  opened  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  as  the  Marine  Band  played  "Hail  to  the 
Chief,"  Mr.  Lincoln  entered.  The  whole  audience  rose  and 
cheered.  He  glanced  up  at  the  throng  and  there  appeared  on  his 
countenance  a  bright,  beautiful,  but  gentle  smile  of  thanks, 
nothing  more.  In  a  moment  this  was  gone,  and  holding  himself 
perfectly  erect,  with  an  expression  of  unconcern  and  self-pos- 
session, he  walked  across  the  hall  up  to  the  Speaker's  desk  with  a 
simple  grandeur  and  profound  dignity  that  would  be  difficult 
for  any  one  to  surpass. 

According  to  Mr.  Stanton,  Lincoln  could  even  take  his  place 
on  horseback  in  an  imposing  military  parade,  not  only  without 
producing  a  jarring  note,  but  in  a  manner  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  man  who  had  been  receiving  military  training  all  his 
life.  The  occasion  of  a  great  review  of  General  McClellan's 
Army  of  the  Potomac  is  mentioned,  when  the  President  rode 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  men.  He  was 
drest  in  his  usual  black  broadcloth  and  high  silk  hat — 

I  was  close  enough  to  him  to  note  clearly  his  every  movement 
and  see  the  expression  of  his  face.  As  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  rode  down  that 
long  line,  mounted  on  a  magnificent  charger,  followed  by  the 
General  and  his  staff,  he  sat  and  rode  his  horse  as  if  it  were  the 
one  thing  in  the  world  he  knew  how  to  do.  He  sat  perfectly 
erect,  not  stiffly,  but  at  perfect  ease,  and  in  all  that  throng  of 
trained  military  men  there  was  not  a  general  who  bore  himself 
with  more,  no,  not  as  much,  dignity,  and  rode  with  more  true 
military  bearing  than  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanton  admits  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  cheek-bones  were 
prominent,  his  cheeks  sunken,  and  his  mouth  large.  Neverthe- 
less, the  impression  one  received  from  his  face  was  one  of  beauty 
rather  than  the  reverse.     We  read: 

I  saw  him  when  he  was  cheerful,  gay,  convulsed  in  hilarious 
laughter;  saw  him  when  he  was  sad  and  sorrowful,  sad  from 
his  own  sorrows,  sad  for  the  sorrows  of  others,  sad  and  at  the 
same  time  cheerful  for  his  sick  and  wounded  boys  in  blue,  sad 
and  worried  over  the  suffering  of  his  country.  I  saw  all  these 
moods  at  various  times,  and  each  and  every  feature  of  his  face 
exactly  as  it  Avas;  but  there  was  a  something  that  came  out 
from  behind  them,  and  spoke  not  in  words,  but  shone  and  spoke 
through  them  by  means  of  them,  and  turned  them  all  into 
real  beauty.  And  in  all  these  moods,  first  or  last,  that  spirit 
of  beauty  which  I  saw  spread  over  his  whole  countenance  and 
drew  one  to  him  as  by  the  power  of  magic. 


MORE  HAPPY  PRISON  DAYS— THIS  TIME  IN  DELA- 
WARE— Responsive  chords  were  struck  in  at  least  one  prisoner's 
breast  by  a  short  article  which  appeared  in  these  columns  some 
time  since,  entitled  "Happy  Days  in  a  Michigan  Penitentiary." 
The  introduction  of  an  honor  system,  and  of  various  benefits 
and  privileges  sufficient  to  make  a  convict's  life  a  comparatively 
happy  one,  it  seemed,  was  described  by  the  writer,  in  a  truly 
appreciative  manner.  One  of  the  inmates  of  the  New  Castle 
County  Workhouse,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  writes  us  that 
he  read  the  article,  which  "greatly  appealed"  to  him,  and  that 
he  is  anxious  to  report  a  change  in  his  own  prison  which  puts 
it  in  the  class  with  the  "happy-days"  institution  in  Michigan. 
He  writes  that,  when  he  read  The  Digest's  article: 

I  wished  that  I  was  serving  time  in  Michigan  prison  instead 
of  doing  time  here,  as  at  that  time  death  was  more  welcome 
than  living  under  the  conditions  that  existed  in  Delaware's 
only  prison.  The  Lord  has  heard  our  cries,  sufferings,  and 
sorrows,  and  as  the  good  book  says: 

"Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you;    seek,  and  ye  shall    find; 
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Nobody  wants  to  take 

a  chance — 

thousands  of  feet 

in  the  air 


T  TP  in  the  air,  where  engine  trouble  nearly 
X^J  always  means  a  fall,  the  safety  afforded 
by  perfectly-fitting,  leakless  piston  rings  is  of 
the  greatest  importance — often  a  matter  of 
life  and  death. 

Airplane  engines  today  are  designed  to  oper- 
ate continuously  at  high  speed  in  climbing  to 
dizzy  altitudes  and  in  traveling  at  full  load 
over  long  periods  of  time. 

This  continuous  heavy  duty  means  very 
high  operating  temperatures — the  piston  heads 
frequently  reaching  1400  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Not  only  do  the  piston  rings  have  to  retain  their  tension  under  this 
terrific  heat,  but  a  more  liberal  piston  clearance  is  necessary,  which 
throws  all  the  more  responsibility  on  the  rings  to  stop  leakage  and 
maintain  perfect  compression. 

Leaky  rings  allow  the  seal  existing  between  the  piston  and  cylinder 
wall  to  be  broken,  oil  leaks  through,  carbon  deposits  form,  and  the 
engine  sputters  and  misses.     Every  aviator  knows  that  this  means  peril. 

The  leakless  quality  of  American  Hammered  Piston  Rings  has  proved 
invaluable  in  airplane  engines.  Among  the  important  aircraft  builders 
who  have  used  these  rings  successfully  are  the  Curtiss  Airplane  Company, 
Aeromarine  Plane  &  Motor  Company,  Wright-Martin  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  makers  of  the  famous  Hispano-Suiza  engine. 

For  the  requirements  of  land  travel,  these  rings  have  so  firmly  estab- 
lished their  merit,  that  they  are  chosen  and  used  by  the  makers  of  36 
nationally  known  passenger  cars,  trucks,  tractors  and  motors. 

Made  only  of  the  finest  materials,  and  manufactured  with  the  great- 
est accuracy  known  to  the  piston  ring  business.  One-piece — Leakless — 
Concentric. 


For   any 


motor — and  sold  by  Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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AMERICAN  HAMMERED  PISTON  RING  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Your  home — 
and  its  hardware 

IN  planning  that  new  home,  are  you  giving  the 
thought  to  hardware  which  it  should  have?  You 
are  building  for  permanence,  your  hardware  should 
be  durable — possessing  built-in  wearing  quality. 
You  are  building  with  an  eye  for  beauty,  your 
hardware  should  be  pleasing  and  in  accord  with 
its  surroundings. 

In  Sargent  Locks  and  Hardware  you  find  all  this 
— security,  permanence,  ease  of  operation,  and  a 
choice  of  design  which  fits  in  exactly  with  your 
scheme  of  architecture. 

Send  for  the  Sargent  Book  of  Designs  and 
go  over  it  -with  your  architect 

Sargent  Night  Latches 


Combine  safety,  secu- 
rity and  strength.  Af- 
ford security  for  any 
outside  or  inside  door  ( 
lacking  a  dependable^ 
lock.  Simple,  conven- 
ient and  safe.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  their 
getting  out  of  order  by 
forcibly  closing  the 
door.  Many  styles  and 
finishes. 


SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 
40  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  yon." 
And  the  Lord  has  done  one  of  his 
wonderful  things  by  letting  escape  a  man 
that. was  sentenced  to  death,  just  a  few 
days  before  his  execution.  This,  of  course, 
has  caused  an  investigation  by  the  trustees 
of  this  institution,  and  a  new  warden  was 
suggested.  At  this  instance  I  am  taking 
the  liberty,  in  behalf  of  all  the  inmates 
here,  to  be  published  in  your  worthy  paper, 
to  let  the  people  at  large  know  that  the 
little  State  of  Delaware  has  come  to  the 
front,  and  all  this  transformation  has  oc- 
curred in  less  than  two  months'  time  since 
our  new  warden,  Mr.  M.  S.  Plummer,  has 
taken  office,  and  will  conclude  with  the  same 
words  that  were  said  of  the  happy  days  in 
Michigan,  which  we  are  having  here  at  the 
workhouse.  We  became  human  as  soon 
as  our  new  warden,  Mr.  Plummer,  came 
into  our  doors.  He  immediately  put  the 
honor  system  into  effect  and  each  man  is 
doing  things  more  freely  on  his  honor. 
We  have  a  committee  composed  of  honor 
prisoners.  We  have  more  freedom  and 
privileges  never  before  heard  of  at  this 
institution.  This  warden,  with  his  kind- 
ness and  with  fatherly  instincts,  has  put 
love  into  our  hearts,  where  formerly  hate 
and  revenge  were  raving,  but  the  trans- 
formation, which  was  a  miracle  to  all  of 
us  here,  will  turn  out  good  citizens  from 
bad  men,  as  the  warden  is  treating  us  like 
his  children  and  not  like  beasts  as  it  used 
to  be  under  the  old  regime. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)  I.  T. 


TROUBLES  AND  TRIUMPHS  OF  THE 

HUDSON  BAY  COMPANY,  NOW 

250  YEARS  OLD 

WHEN  that  merry  monarch,  Charles 
II.  of  England,  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies ago,  placed  his  hand  and  seal  upon 
a  charter  authorizing  a  "Company  of 
Gentlemen  Adventurers"  to  go  into  the 
fur-trading  business  in  the  wilderness 
about  Hudson  Bay,  and  munificently 
granted  them  a  monopoly  of  all  trade 
and  profits  connected  therewith  "for  all 
time  to  come,"  he  had  no  idea  what  a  big 
thing  he  was  doing.  Those  were  the  good, 
old  days  when  kings,  occasionally  finding 
themselves  in  a  reasonably  mellow  mood, 
used  to  do  such  things  for  worthy  subjects, 
and  when  the  merry  Charles  signed  that 
particular  charter  he  put  in  motion  what 
was  eventually  to  become  the  vast  machin- 
ery of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  a  concern 
that  has  flourished  even  unto  this  day, 
and  whose  operations  in  the  New  World 
were  responsible  for  adding  to  the  British 
Empire  a  territory  larger  than  that  of 
Europe.  Portions  of  the  romantic  history 
of  this  great  company  have  formed  the 
basis  for  innumerable  tales  of  the  North 
for  many  moons,  and  the  occasion  of 
passing  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  mile- 
stone on  May  2  of  the  present  year,  an 
event  that  was  celebrated  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  in  Canada,  has  served  to 
recall  the  entire  story  of  its  remarkable 
career.  According  to  an  account  of  the 
founding  of  the  company,  written  by  Prof. 
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W.  T.  Allison  and  appearing  in  The  Mani- 
toba Free  Press  (Winnipeg),  it  appears 
that  King  Charles  first  became  interested 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
region  as  a  place  where  vast  wealth  might 
be  obtained,  through  the  tales  of  two 
Frenchmen,  young  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson 
and  his  middle-aged  companion  and 
brother-in-law,  Chouart  des  Grosseilliers. 
Like  many  another  powerful  monarch,  both 
before  and  since,  Charles  was  perpetually 
in  need  of  cash,  we  are  told,  and  hence 
was  always  ready  to  prick  up  his  ears  when 
anybody  in  his  vicinity  made  a  noise  like 
ready  money.  [Moreover,  his  jaded  spirit 
was  "intrigued."  to  borrow  a  pet  term  from 
the  midsummer  fietionists,  by  the  thrilling 
accounts  of  these  men.  Among  other 
things,  Radisson  told  the  King  that  he  had 
been  kidnaped  by  the  Iroquois  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  had  been  adopted  by  a  Mohawk 
squaw,  had  lived  with  these  Indians  for  a 
time,  and  later  that  he  and  Grosseilliers 
had  begun  to  trade  with  the  Crees,  thereby 
acquiring  an  enormous  cargo  of  valuable 
furs,  of  which  wealth,  however,  they  had 
been  robbed  by  the  unscrupulous  Governor 
of  New  France  upon  their  arrival  in  Quebec 
with  their  booty.  These  things  sounded 
good  to  Charles,  and  he  not  only  made  it 
clear  to  the  two  adventurers  that  they 
could  count  on  his  moral  support,  but  he 
also  promised  to  furnish  them  a  vessel  for 
the  Hudson  Bay  trade.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  the  King  had  various 
troubles  of  his  own  to  look  after,  and  it 
was  a  year  before  he  could  carry  out 
his  promises.  In  the  meantime,  being  a 
canny  monarch  as  well  as  a  merry  one, 
he  kept  Radisson  and  his  companion 
hovering  around  by  allowing  them  a  pen- 
sion of  forty  shillings  a  week  until  they 
could  be  employed  on  active  service.  Also, 
as  is  the  habit  of  kings  to  this  day,  he 
further  made  himself  solid,  so  to  speak,  by 
presenting  the  adventurous  Radisson  with 
a  medal  and  chain.  In  the  spring  of  1688, 
with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  his 
brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  his  cousin, 
Prince  Rupert,  and  several  other  courtiers 
who  had  become  afflicted  with  the  beaver 
fever,  the  King  caused  the  good  ship 
Eaglet  to  be  handed  over  to  the  two  ex- 
plorers. The  first  trip  to  the  North 
resulted  in  great  profits  for  all  concerned, 
and  another  expedition  started  out,  this 
time  with  two  ships.  The  Eaglet  was 
driven  back  to  England  by  a  storm,  but 
the  other  vessel,  under  the  command  of 
Grosseilliers,  whom  the  English  sailors 
called  Mr.  Gooseberry,  reached  its  destina- 
tion and  in  clue  time  returned  to  England 
with  a  cargo  so  rich  as  to  cause  a  sensa- 
tion. Then  a  charter  was  applied  for  and 
granted,  and  the  company  had  its  real 
beginning.  That  charter,  to  the  present- 
day  reader,  is  a  quaint  and  curious  docu- 


Glmpses  Into  the  Spirit  of  America's  Second  Greatest  Industry  (No.  1) 

Similarity  of  Ideals 

Is  What  Makes  a  Nation 

It  was  America  that  changed  the  definition 

of  "nationality"  from  a  similarity  of  race  to  a  sim- 
ilarity of  taste.  Also  it  was  America  which  first 
elevated  the  widespread  sense  of  patriotism  from 
a  mere  massing  of  individual  ambitions  into  a  solider 
fabric  of  mutual  aids  to  Community  Needs. 

It  is  singular  that  the  railroads,  the  postal  service, 
the  telegraph  and  telephone,  the  fire  and  water  departments, 
meat  packing,  steel  making,  lumbering  and  various  other 
universal  needs  have  achieved  their  present  degree  of  high 
relative  efficiency  apparently  without  much  regard  for 
whether  they  were  so-called  private  or  so-called  public 
enterprises. 

This  is  because  one  of  the  prime  incentives  has  been 
a  certain  pride  in  Public  Service  with  personal  pride  in 
making  a.  first  class  job  of  it.  Disregarding  all  theories  of 
social  organization,  it  is  certain  that,  in  any  case,  the  same 
men  would  have  done  the  same  jobs  in  the  same  faithful 
and  proudly  progressive  way  — because  of  their  proven 
superior  fitness  for  the  vital  and  difficult  work  in  hand. 

So  it  seems  to  be  more  a  matter  of  efficient  spirit  in  public 

service  than  it  is  of  just  who  or  what  is  the  immediate  employer  of  the  kind 
of  special  talent  needed. 

Next  to  food,  shelter  is  the  most  important  thing  for 
mankind,  and  for  this  purpose  the  varied  products  of  TREES 

have  been  his  chief  reliance  ever  since  the  increasing  population  caused  a 
shortage  of  caves. 

So  the  American  Lumber  Industry  is,  and  always  has  been, 

practically  second  to  agriculture  as  a  facile,  dependable  and  economical 
reliance  for  us  all. 

Of  course,  in  most  cases,  the  harder  the  wood  the  longer  it 

lasts  and  the  more  serviceable  it  is.  Therefore,  it  is  that  the  notable  variety 
of  Hardwoods  in  our  great  mid-South  forests,  are  so  vital  a  fact  of  our 
national  life  and  comfort. 

The  breadth  of  concept  and  purpose,  in  war  and  peace,  of 

the  many  thousands  of  independent  loggers,  sawyers,  executives  and  fine 
craftsmen  engaged  with  our  Southern  Hardwoods  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  truths  of  American  Industry — just  as  their  product  is  one  of 
the  elemental  daily  and  hourly  needs  of  the  life  of  every  one  of  us. 

YOU  CANNOT  EVEN  SIT  ON  A  CHAIR  without  real- 

izing  this.  {All  chairs  are  of  hardwood. )  You  cannot  even  reprove  your 
young  son  for  accidentally  digging  his  restless  heel  against  the  INTERIOR 
TRIM  of  your  home  without  realizing  this  —  and  without  being  glad  that  it  is 
hardwood,  and  thus  practically  "mar-proof." 

The  splendid  co-operation  in  the  American  hardwood 
manufacturing  industry,  among  all  elements  concerned, 
deserves  not  only  mutual  recognition  among  themselves 
but  also  a  fuller  knowledge  by  the  consuming  public— 
which  means  everybody.  This  it  will  be  our  purpose  to 
help  along  by  a  few  simple  little  stories  of  facts  that 
are  much  simpler,  and  much  more  important. 
and  vastly  more  fascinating,  than  they  may  have  seemed. 

Watch  This  Publication  for  Glimpse  No.  2 

American  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association 

Memphis,  Tennessee 
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Merchants 
who  know— 

will  tell  you  that  there's  no 
mightier  medium  of  adver- 
tising than  a  well  trimmed 
window.  The  Walk-Over 
Shoe  Co.  has  adopted  a 
style  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
needs  of  their  business. 

This  concern  is  only  one 
of  many  that  have  found 
perfect  satisfaction  in 

ZOURI 

SAFETY  METAL 
STORE  FRONTS 

They  excel  in  display  value  and 
at  the  same  time  serve  as  con- 
servers  of  costly  plate  glass.  The 
Zouri  key-set  line  reduces  glass 
breakage  to  a  minimum.  Because 
of  the  superior  safety  features 
it  has  been  fully  approved  by  the 

UNDERWRITERS' 
LABORATORIES 

Recognizing  this  fact  some  plate 
glass  insurance  companies  are 
giving  lower  rates  when  Zouri 
construction  is  used.  Surely  you 
want  the  best  in  store  front  de- 
sign. Insist  on  Zouri. 

Representatives  Everywhere 
Write  for  Particulars 


DRAWN  METALS  COMPANY 

Factories  and  General  Offices 

Chicago  Heights      :       Illinois 


to  better 
'WINDOWS 
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ment,   full   of   high-sounding   phrases   and 
royal  bombast.     Says  Professor  Allison: 

The  charter  signed  by  King  Charles, 
"of  our  ample  and  abundant  grace,  certain 
knowledge,  and  mere  motion,"  granted  to 
the  gentlemen  adventurers  and  their  suc- 
cessors "the  whole  trade  and  commerce 
of  all  those  seas,  straits,  bays,  rivers, 
creeks,  and  sounds  in  whatsoever  latitude 
that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  the  straits 
called  Hudson's  Straits,  together  with  all 
the  lands,  countries,  and  territories  upon 
the  coasts  and  confines  of  the  seas,  straits, 
bays,  lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds  not 
now  actually  possest  by  the  subjects  of  any 
other  Christian  state."  Of  this  region 
they  were  to  be  "true  and  absolute  lords." 
This  sovereign  lordship  gave  them  mon- 
opoly of  trade  and  settlement,  the  right  to 
appoint  local  governors  with  the  despotic 
power  of  kings,  the  right  to  extend  their 
possessions  indefinitely,  the  right  to  build 
forts,  to  use  firearms,  to  pass  laws,  and  to 
punish  law-breakers.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  these  sweeping  powers 
was  the  right  to  make  war  against  other 
"prince  or  people  whatsoever  that  are  not 
Christians,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  said 
company  and  their  trade.  For  these 
truly  royal  favors,  which  handed  over  to 
the  company  a  title  to  a  territory  which 
extended  from  Alaska  to  Mexico  and  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  coast  and  north  to 
the  pole,  all  that  the  gentlemen  ad- 
venturers had  to  give  in  return  was  a 
promise  to  pay  as  token  of  allegiance  to  the 
King  whenever  he  pleased  to  enter  Rupert's 
Land,  as  these  wide  dominions  were  called, 
"two  elks  and  two  black  beaver."  We 
have  a  shrewd  suspicion,  however,  that 
his  gracious  Majesty  had  lively  hopes  of 
receiving  year  after  year  a  tidy  share  of 
the  large  profits  accruing  to  Cousin 
Rupert  and  Brother  James,  who  were,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  first  governors  of  this 
exclusive  company. 

Strangely  enough,  while  the  charter 
provided  specifically  that  the  company 
should  have  full  power  to  make  war 
against  princes  and  peoples  that  icere  not 
Christians,  it  seems  that  the  only  wars 
it  actually  did  have  were  against  princes 
and  peoples  that  were  Christians.  When 
they  started  out,  the  gentlemen  adven- 
turers fully  expected  to  engage  in  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  with  the  savage  tribes 
along  Hudson  Bay.  Further,  they  hoped 
to  discover  the  "Northwest  Passage," 
in  which  case  there  would  be  the  princes 
of  Cathay  to  subdue,  for  it  appears  to 
have  been  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
game  as  it  was  played  in  those  days  for 
visitors  in  strange  lands  to  permit  such 
princes  and  others  as  they  might  discover 
there  to  remain  in  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
their  possessions,  if  the  visitors  could  pos- 
sibly see  their  way  clear  to  relieve  them 
thereof.  However,  we  learn  that  the 
Hudson  Bay  explorers  found  the  savages 
of  the  Canadian  North  more  stanch  and 
friendly  than  the  civilized  people,  and 
they  never  did  discover  the  route  to 
Cathay.  But  these  fur-trading  subjects 
of  the  "most  high  and  Christian"  monarch 


of  England  eventually  did  find  themselves 
in  hot  water  with  sundry  subjects  of  that 
other  "most  high  and  Christian"  monarch, 
the  King  of  France,  after  a  time.  For 
several  years,  however,  the  company  had 
no  trouble  with  anybody.     As  we  read: 

For  twelve  37ears  the  gentlemen  ad- 
venturers enjoyed  a  period  of  immunity 
from  armed  strife.  Altho  individual  French 
traders,  hardy  runners  of  the  woods,  pen<  - 
trated  to  the  prairie  country  and  as  far 
north  as  James  Bay,  and  drew  from  the 
big  company  the  peltries  of  a  few  Indians, 
there  were  great  rejoicings  each  autumn 
when  Prince  Rupert  and  the  eighteen 
shareholders  met  in  the  White  Tower,  at 
Whitehall,  or  at  the  Jerusalem  Coffee 
House,  to  divide  the  spoils.  Three  vessels 
were  sent  out  with  supplies  and  articles 
of  trade  a  few  weeks  after  the  charter  was 
signed,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  prac- 
tise each  June.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
pany six  years  after  the  charter  was  signed 
amounted  to  £10,500,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  stock  was  ever  paid  up  in  full. 
But  taking  it  at  its  face  value,  the  capital 
by  1681  had  brought  in  an  equal  amount  in 
dividends,  and  in  the  same  year  Christo- 
pher Wren,  the  architect,  bought  some 
shares  of  stock  at  33  per  cent,  above  par. 
On  several  occasions  the  company  realized 
as  much  as  £20,000  from  one  annual  sale  of 
furs,  whereby  the  directors  were  able  to 
declare  a  dividend  of  50  per  cent.  With 
such  profits  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
regaled  the  buyers  at  the  winter  auction 
with  a  generous  supply  of  sack  and  claret. 
Nor  is  it  surprizing  that  we  find  the  secre- 
tary ordered  "to  bespeake  a  cask  of 
canary  for  ye  governor"  or  "a  hogshead 
of  claret  for  ye  captains  sailing  from 
Gravesend,"  to  whom  "ye  committee 
wished  a  Godspeed,  a  good  wind,  and  a 
faire  saile."  Handsome  presents  were  also 
handed  out  at  annual  meetings  in  years 
when  beaver  skins  were  plentiful.  Rich 
gifts  were  given  to  personages  at  Court  who 
performed  political  services. 

It  must  also  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
gentlemen  adventurers  that  they  were 
usually  generous  in  their  treatment  of  those 
who  took  such  great  chances  for  them  on 
the  high  seas  and  in  the  frozen  wilderness. 
Frequently  a  bounty  of  £150  was  ordered 
to  a  captain  or  a  governor.  Even  the 
humblest  servants  were  given  presents, 
the  most  comical  entry  of  all  being  the 
consolation  prize  of  "  £4  smart  money  for 
a  frozen  toe."  Another  amusing  reward 
is  registered  in  this  order:  "To  Jan 
Ba'tiste  Larlee  £1-5,  a  periwig  to  keep  him 
loyal."  The  company's  gratitude  for 
faithful  service  was  also  exprest  in  pen- 
sions to  wives,  sisters,  or  children  of  its 
dead  heroes,  and  when  an  officer  died  while 
on  shore  leave  in  London  he  was  sure 
of  a  handsome  funeral,  as  is  evidenced  in 
such  an  entry  as  this:  "Funeral  by  torch- 
light and  linkmen,  to  Saint  Paul's  church- 
yard, company  and  crew  in  attendance 
£31."  The  motto  of  the  company, 
"Pro  Pelle  Cuteni" — skin  for  skin — does 
not  carry  a  suggestion  of  amiability,  but 
no  one  can  read  the  story  of  the  great 
company  without  being  imprest  with  the 
kindness  and  consideration  shown,  not 
only  to  the  Indians  with  whom  it  traded, 
but  to  its  humblest  retainers.  It  exacted 
absolute  obedience  from  its  dependents; 
it  was  despotic  in  its  rule;  but  it  was  a 
paternal  despotism,  and  to  this  day 
retains  its  noble  tradition  of  honest  and 
fair  dealing. 

During  these  peaceful  years,  we  are  told, 
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infis  Yo  u  Can  Do 


to  help  in  the  present  railroad  situation. 

Load  cars  to  capacity. 

Railroads  request  that  all  cars  be  loaded  to  capacity 
in  order  to  secure  maximum  use  of  their  equipment. 
When  shipping,  load  to  capacity.  When  ordering, 
insist  upon  capacity  loading. 

2#  Unload  promptly. 

When  cars  are  unloaded  at  once  they  are  put  directly 
back  into  service.     Let's  keep  them  busy. 

3#  Provide   warehouse  space   for    products   and   raw 
materials. 

You  can  then  store  your  products  and  raw  materials 
for  use  or  shipment  at  the  right  time.  Furthermore, 
you  can  secure  materials  when  traffic  conditions,  prices 
or  other  circumstances  are  most  favorable  and  store 
them  for  use  as  required. 


Hydraulic  Steel  Buildings 

will  provide  you  with  the  needed  warehouse  space  quickly, 
satisfactorily  and  most  economically.  Standardization  results  in 
prompt  shipment  and  rapid  erection.  Hydraulic  Steel-  Buildings 
are  adaptable  to  practically  all  building  requirements.  They 
are  lower  in  cost  than  any  other  form  of  permanent  construction. 


THE    HYDRAULIC    STEELCRAFT    COMPANY 

of  THE  HYDRAULIC  STEEL  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of  Standardized  Steel  Buildings; 
Walt,  Column,  Sever,  Tunnel,  House,  Arch 
l'an  and  Flat  Slab  Forms;  and  Column  Guards. 


Branch  Sales  Offices  : 

Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 

Fisher  Building        Book  Building         Hearst  BirkJing 


Standardized 
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^JSlp  Motor  Car  or  Motor  Truck  is  completely  equipped  that 
is  not  equipped  with  a  Kellogg  Engine-Driven  Tire  T'ump 

You  Are  Never  Late 

With  a  Kellogg  Pump  on  Your  Car 

PlRE  troubles  will  not  cause  you  to  miss  your 
train  or  to  be  late  for  an  important  appointment 
if  your  car  is  equipped  with  a  KELLOGG  Engine- 
Driven  Tire  Pump. 

In  a  few  minutes  trie  punctured  tire  can  be  in- 
flated to  the  right  degree  of  pressure  by  the  KEL- 
LOGG PUMP  on  the  transmission.  Your  time  is 
saved  and  you  are  presentable  at  the  end  of  your  ride. 

On  motor  trucks  KELLOGG  Power  PUMPS  are  an 
absolute  necessity.  Without  them  it  would  not  be 
practical  to  operate  pneumatic  tire  equipped  trucks. 

KELLOGG  PUMPS  are  installed  as  standard  equip- 
ment on  practically  all  of  the  leading  makes  of 
motor  cars  and  motor  trucks  manufactured  today. 


\ 


CAUTION 

<ZMake  sure  the  motor  car  or 

motor  truck  you  buy  is  equipped 

'with   a  KELLOGG  Engine- 

Ttriven  TIRE  TUMP 


KELLOGG  MFG.  CO,  Rochester,  N.  Y,  U.  S.  A. 
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the  company  conducted  its  operations  with 
nothing  to  battle  against  but  mosquitoes 
in  summer  and  the  cold  in  winter.  Then 
the  Frenchmen  began  to  make  trouble. 
The  account  continues: 

If  the  company  had  made  Radisson  and 
Grosseilliers  shareholders  from  the  very 
outset  of  their  operations,  as  they  should 
have  done,  things  would  have  gone  a  great 
deal  better  with  them.  These  men,  who 
had  given  such  great  service,  were  but  poor- 
ly paid,  receiving  a  salary  of  £100  a  year. 
Altho  Radisson  married  Mary  Kirke, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
company,  his  pay  remained  as  meager  as 
before.  Consequently  the  two  French 
pathfinders  were  easily  tempted  by  Col- 
bert, the  French  prime  minister,  to  return 
to  their  own  country.  They  were  given 
posts  in  the  French  Navy  and  left  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  after  five  years' 
faithful  and  arduous  service. 

Strange  to  tell,  the  first  overt  act  of 
French  hostility  to  the  English  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson  Bay  was  at  the  hand  of 
Radisson.  After  serving  five  years  in 
the  French  Navy,  he  visited  Quebec  in 
1679  and  conferred  with  some  of  his  old 
friends  as  to  the  possibility  of  forming 
a  company  to  engage  in  the  northern  fur 
trade.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  painted 
a  rosy  picture  of  the  fabulous  profits  made 
so  easily  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Fired  by  his  talk,  a  Quebec  capitalist,  La 
Chesnaye,  persuaded  some  friends  to  join 
him  in  fitting  out  a  couple  of  ships.  Thus 
was  formed  the  Company  of  the  North, 
which  was  to  harass  the  gentlemen 
adventurers  of  England  for  thirty  years. 
In  1682  Radisson  and  Grosseilliers  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  Hayes  River  ready  to 
dispute  the  monopoly  of  the  English 
company. 

Strife  with  the  French  continued  for 
many  years,  the  latter  meeting  with  such 
success  that  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  had  only  one  fort  left.  The 
company's  fortunes  at  this  time  were  at  a 
low  ebb,  the  stock  having  fallen  to  away 
below  par.  The  charter  was  renewed  once 
more,  however,  and  the  concern  eventually 
revived.  For  more  than  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  company  enjoyed 
peaceful  rule  over  all  the  North.  During 
this  time  it  greatly  improved  its  forts, 
replacing  the  log  palisades  with  stone 
bastions  and  strengthening  the  defenses 
until  they  were  equal  to  those  of  many  a 
European  fort.  Professor  Allison  quotes 
Andrew  Graham,  for  many  years  a  factor  in 
the  company's  employ,  in  a  description  of 
Fort  Churchill,  the  most  northerly  fort, 
whose  daily  routine  is  said  to  have  been 
typical  of  that  of  all  the  company's  trading- 
posts  at  that  time.     We  read: 

The  employees  were  called  to  duty  by  the 
bell  of  the  fort  and  worked  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  six  at  night  in  summer-time, 
and  from  eight  until  four  in  winter.  Two 
men  did  sentry  duty  in  winter,  three  in 
summer.  Hunting,  especially  the  shooting 
of  partridge,  was  the  pleasantest  duty  of 
the  company's  servants.     Strict  discipline 
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was  observed,  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
attendance  at  divine  service  was  obligatory 
in  each  of  the  company's  posts,  the  factor 
acting  as  chaplain  every  Sunday.  The 
annual  volume  of  trade  at  this  large  fort 
was  anywhe;  e  from  ten  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand beaver,  together  with  considerable 
quantities  of  train-oil  and  whalebone  sup- 
plied by  the  Eskimos.  Other  forts  were 
York  factory,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Hayes  River,  with  a  complement  of  forty- 
two  men;  Severn  Fort  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  with  eighteen  men; 
Albany  Fort  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Albany,  with  thirty  men;  Henley  House, 
one  hundred  miles  up  the  river  from 
Albany;  East  Main  House,  at  the  entrance 
of  Slude  River;  Moose  factory,  on  the 
south  bank  near  the  mouth  of  the  Moose 
River,  with  twenty-five  men.  The  original 
trading-post,  Fort  Charles  on  Rupert 
River,  had  long  since  been  abandoned,  as  it 
was  found  very  early  in  the  company's 
history  that  the  best  furs  came  from  the 
west  side  of  Hudson  Bay  and  the  best 
skins  of  all  from  the  Athabasca  country. 

Altho  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  factors 
during  the  first  century  of  trade  would 
only  admit  two  Indians  at  a  time  to  any 
post  to  engage  in  barter  of  furs,  and  weYe 
reluctant  to  allow  even  one  Indian  to  sleep 
within  the  walls  of  a  fort,  such  was  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  tribesmen  and  their 
respect  for  the  honest  treatment  that  they 
received  from  the  English,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  this  extreme  caution.  It  was 
very  late  in  the  company's  history,  and 
not  until  the  exigencies  of  competition 
from  other  white  men  forced  them  to 
descend  to  it,  that  the  Indians  were  able 
to  obtain  rum  in  exchange  for  their  peltries. 
The  absence  of  fire-water  in  the  trade  re- 
lations between  the  factors  and  the  fur 
hunters,  together  with  uniform  honest 
treatment,  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  long 
period  of  quiet  which  extended  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  until 
well  after  the  date  of  the  conquest. 

To-day,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  its  founding,  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany is  more  flourishing  than  ever,  we  are 
told.  Fifteen  steamers  and  155  trading- 
posts  are  required  in  its  fur  operations 
at  the  present  time.  Professor  Allison 
writes: 

To  realize  the  present  scope  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Comany  fur  trade,  one  has 
only  to  take  a  map  of  Canada  and  glance 
at  the  multitude  of  points  where  fur-trade 
posts  are  indicated.  Down  Canada's  fa- 
mous northwestern  lake  chain,  for  instance, 
they  run  in  an  almost  continuous  line, 
from  Fort  Md'herson,  at  the  arctic  edge 
of  the  continent,  to  Fort  Alexander,  on  the 
east  side  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  on  to 
Dinorwic,  in  the  Wabigoon  district.  The 
present  southernmost  fur-trade  post  is  at 
North  Bay,  Ontario.  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  Canada  the  extreme  posts  are  at 
Davie's  Inlet  and  Cartwright,  on  the 
Labrador  coast  and  Cape  Dorset  and  Lake 
Harbor  on  Baffin  Island.  There  is  hardly  a 
river  emptying  into  Hudson  or  James  Bay 
but  has  its  little  thrifty  group  of  buildings, 
with  the  flag  and  flagstaff  of  the  fine  old 
company  afloat.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
years'  experience  in  fur-hunting  lias  made 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  preeminent;  and 
the  furs  auctioned  year  by  year  on  the 
London     market,    according    to     the    old 


Trying  to  sail  a  boat  with  the  sails  full  of  holes  is 
just  about  as  sensible  as  trying  to  get  real  econom- 
ical efficiency  out  of  a  motor  that  is  wasting  its 
power  through  a  set  of  leaking  valves. 

It  just  can 't  be  done. 

The  remedy  for  one  of  these  conditions  is  of  course 

CARBORUNDUM 

^Valve     Grinding     Compound 

That  quick,  clean  certain  compound,  that  cuts  away 
the  carbon  deposits  and  even  the  pit  marks  in  a  jiffy. 

Just  a  tiny  dab  of  it — a  few  minutes  with  the  valve 
grinder  and  the  trick  is  done. 

The  valve  is  seated  true  —  unscored  —  positively 
power  tight. 

To  keep  pep,  power  and  punch  in  any  motor  en- 
gine grind  the  valves  often  and  see  that  the  job  is 
done  with  Carborundum  Compound. 

Put  up  in  handy  combination 
cans — in  one  and  fi-ve  pound  tins 

Write  Today  for  Free  Sample 
The  Carborundum  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit  Cleveland  Philadelphia 

Cincinnati  Grand  Rapids  Milwaukee 

Other  Carborundum  Products  that  should  be  in  every 
garage  are  —  Carborundum  and  Aloxite  grinding 
ivheels,    Niagara  grinders    and   Aloxite    Cloth 

Sold  by  accessory  and  hardware  dealers  everywhere 


Pittsburg 
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Un-retouched  photographs  of  the  twin  trucks.  No.  2  on  solid  tires  (upper)  and 
So.  4  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  (lower),  used  in  the  six  months'  test,  conducted 
by  Elias  Lyman  Coal  Company,  Burlington,  Vt„  described  on  the  opposite  page 


Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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The  Efficiency  of  Pneumatics 
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During  a  test  period  of  six  months  the  Elias  Lyman  Coal  Company  of  Burlir,<rtn„ 
Vermont,  kept  an  exact  record  of  the  costs  of  operating ™tw»] ?twc utfntfucks 
No  2  on  solid  nres  and  No.  4  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires.  While  this  I^year-old 
concern  has  been  specifying  these  pneumatics  on  new  trucks  for  some  time  the 
test  was  used  to  furnish  a  concise  summary  of  the  increases  and  savings effected 
,w/ Hem.ovir  sohd-tre<*  operation.  This  summary,  given  below,  is  Particular Iv 
l^f^mS  because  tt  points  out  advantages  of  the  Goodyear  Cora I  Tire,  'demon- 
strated under  conditions  such  as  quite  frequently  offer  the  solid  tire  its  be, t 
opportunity:  dense  heavy  loads,  short  hauls,  fairly  good  city  fakements. 

Difference  in  favor  of  Total  value  of  extra  work 

M.i                                                                                                                             pneumatics  or  saving 

lies  traveled 38.9%  increase #385  47  (««) 

Miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline 23.9%  increase 42  08  saved 

Miles  per  gallon  of  cylinder  oil 30    %  increase 1  25  saved 

Labor  cost  per  mile  (drivers) 25.9%  saving 256.74  saved 

Maintenance  and  repairs  per  mile. . .  .70.5%  saving 49  62  saved 

Operating  cost  per  mile 21.9%  saving 389  02  saved 
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THIS  method  of  actually  measuring  the  advantages 
of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  trucks,  in  miles  and 
money,  makes  strikingly  apparent  their  broad  and  funda- 
mental effect  on  motor  haulage. 

The  whole  efficiency  of  the  service  they  render  has  its 
basis  in  the  vital  strength  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction 
developed  with  the  scrupulous  care  that  protects  our 
good  name. 

Further  cost  data  accumulated  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company  while  pioneering  the  pneumatic  truck 
tire  can  be  secured  from  the  general  offices  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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charter  and  custom,  are  the  pick  of  the 
world's  yield.  Very  rare  and  very  precious 
are  the  pelts  yielded  by  the  far-northern 
posts;  and  many  a  bale  of  furs,  small  in 
size,  coming  from  a  dreary  little  post 
away  up  in  the  country  of  the  Eskimos, 
contains  skins  that  are  literally  almost 
worth  their  weight  in  gold.  It  is  true  that 
the  trading  monopoly  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  has  long  since  expired;  but  the 
monopoly  in  first-class  fur  selection  in- 
sured by  experience  and  organization  can 
never  lapse  with  time;  so  that  among  fur- 
dealers  the  great  company  to-day  occupies 
a  place  as  high  as  in  the  supreme  latter 
days  of  the  "jolly  Governor." 


"JOURNALISM  IS  NOT  A  RESTFUL 
PROFESSION,"  BUT— 

YOUNG  men  looking  for  a  nice,  soft 
job  often  pick  out  journalism  as  an 
occupation  that  offers  a  maximum  of  re- 
pose, together  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
pelf  and  not  a  little  distinction.     It  looks 
both  easy  and  interesting  to  sit  at  a  type- 
writer and  pound  out  column  after  column 
of  stuff  that  thousands  of  delighted  readers 
will   stay   up   until  a  late  hour   to  read. 
But  "journalism  is  not  a  restful  profession," 
avers    John    M.    Siddall,    editor    of    The 
American  Magazine,  in  a  letter  to  The  Yale 
Daily    News    discussing    the    journalistic 
game  as  a  line  of  endeavor  for  college  men. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  journalist's 
responsibilities,  his  long  hours  of  work,  and 
the   numerous   chances   his   job   offers   to 
make  fool  mistakes.     True,  he  offsets  this 
with  mention  of  the  opportunities  for  ex- 
pansion offered  by  journalism  and'  its  ir- 
resistible appeal  through  its  opportunities 
for  comiug  in  close  contact  with  people 
and  learning  the  ways  of  the  world.     Mr. 
Siddall  names  love  of  reading  and  writing, 
consuming    curiosity,    tact,    transcendent 
wonder,  and  alertness  as  the  prime  quali- 
fications   of    the    modern    journalist.     He 
says: 

Don't  think  of  journalism  as  a  career 
unless  you  really  like  to  read  and  write. 
I  mean  just  that.  Perhaps  you  think  that 
everybody  likes  to  read  and  write.  Not  at 
all.  I  know  lots  of  people  who  take  no 
interest  in  reading  or  writing.  They 
never  read  anything  except  a  few  brief 
news  reports,  and  they  have  no  passion  to 
communicate  ideas  and  stories  to  other 
people  by  means  of  writing.  They  may 
have  a  passion  for  other  things — trade, 
building,  organizing,  and  so  on — but  they 
care  little  for  reading  the  written  com- 
munications of  others  or  for  putting  into 
writing  their  own  emotions,  knowledge, 
and  observations.  If  you  are  thinking 
of  journalism,  search  your  heart  on  this 
subject.  If  you  find  that  you  have  no 
desire  to  be  trying  continually  to  write, 
and  if  you  find  that  you  have  no  genuine 
love  of  reading,  avoid  journalism  and 
take  up  something  else. 

Another  thing  that  a  journalist  or  writer 
must  have  is  consuming  curiosity  about 
other  human  beings— the  most  intense 
interest  in  their  doings  and  motives  and 
thoughts.  It  comes  pretty  near  being  the 
truth  to  say  that  a  great  journalist  is  a 
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supergossip  —  not  about  trivial  things, 
but  about  important  things.  Unless  a 
man  has  a  ceaseless  desire  to  learn  what  is 
going  on  in  the  heads  of  others  he  won't  be 
much  of  a  journalist — for  how  can  you 
write  about  others  unless  you  know  about 
others? 

Another  quality  of  prime  importance  in 
a  journalist  is  the  ability  to  get  on  with 
people.  This  is  what  you  might  call 
human  sense  or  tact  or  diplomacy.  If 
you  are  to  get  things  out  of  people  you 
must  be  able  to  get  on  with  people.  Jour- 
nalism is  no  place  for  a  cantankerous  in- 
dividual. It  is  a  great  place  for  a  good 
listener.  If  human  beings  annoy  you — 
if  you  don't  like  to  see  them  around — go 
lock  yourself  up  in  a  laboratory  and  dis- 
cover a  cure  for  cancer.  Go  anywhere 
except  into  journalism. 

Finally,  in  journalism  men  are  needed 
who  have  a  natural  sense  of  wonder.  Un- 
less you  get  excited  over  what  you  see, 
hear,  and  feel,  you  won't  go  far  in  journal- 
ism. It  is  a  profession  especially  adapted 
to  enthusiasts — men  capable  of  rising  to  a 
white  heat.  You  must  wonder  at  man's 
achievements,  at  man's  stupidity,  at  man's 
intelligence;  at  his  honesty,  crookedness, 
courage,  cowardice — at  everything  that  is 
remarkable  about  him  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  appears.  If  you  haven't  this  sense 
of  wonder,  you  will  never  write  a  novel  or 
become  a  great  reporter,  because  you 
simply  won't  see  anything  to  write  about. 
^ien  will  be  doing  amazing  things  under 
your  very  eyes — and  you  won't  even 
know  it. 

So  far  as  work  in  college  goes,  I  don't 
think  it  makes  much  difference  what  you 
study.  Everything  under  the  sun  goes 
into  the  hopper  of  a  journalist.  He  can 
use  anything  and  everything  he  knows. 
Just  grab  everything  you  can. 

The  college  man  is,  as  a  rule,  good  rep- 
ortorial  timber.  He  has  a  trained  mind. 
He  has  learned  to  concentrate,  to  crystal- 
lize his  ideas,  to  put  his  observations  into 
clear,  concise  English.  He  can  cash  in 
on  these  accomplishments  immediately  if 
he  decides  on  journalism  as  a  profession — 
they  are  prerequisite  and  essential  tools. 

But  if  the  young  college  man  with  a 
flair  for  journalism :  thinks  he  is  embarking 
on  a  get-rich-quick  career  he  is  going 
to  be  disillusioned.  At  the  beginning  he 
will  undoubtedly  receive  a  larger  salary 
than  the  man  who  adopts  a  business  career, 
but  within  ten  years  or  so  the  business 
man  will  probably  be  ahead  of  him  finan- 
cially. This  doesn't  mean  that  journal- 
ism is  a  blind-alley  profession.  It  isn't. 
Its  opportunities  are  many  and  far-reach- 
ing. A  good  journalist  can  make  a  very 
substantial  income,  but  his  chances  of  be- 
coming a  millionaire  through  his  pen  are 
negligible.  So  I  would  tell  the  young  man 
who  wants  a  big  monetary  reward  to  choose 
some  other  career. 

But  for  the  young  fellow  who  is  keen 
about  writing,  who  is  willing  and  anxious 
to  accept  plenty  of  responsibility,  journal- 
ism is  an  ideal  field.  Responsibility! 
Young,  fresh,  and  green,  he  is  plunged  into 
it  right  up  to  his  neck.  He  has  to  take 
all  kinds  of  chances,  make  quick  decisions, 
keep  a  clear  head  and  a  sanely  balanced 
mind.  A  fool  step  and  not  only  he  but  the 
whole  organization  is  embroiled  in  trouble. 
He  has  constantly  to  watch  his  step  and 
learn  to  be  as  wary  as  a  cat  walking  on  a 
high  ledge. 


othjood  and  relish 
in  ideal  picnic  form 

As  you  lay  out  your  picnic  lunch  under  the 
open  sky,  and  open  the  can  of  California  Ripe 
Olives,  you  realize  anew  the  indefinable « 'good- 
ness" of  this  remarkable  fruit  and  the  charm  of 
that  mingled  flavor  of  ripened  fruit  and  nuts.  It 
appeals  alike  to  the  jaded  epicure  and  the  eager 
hunger  of  the  children. 


To  be  certain  of  reliable  Cali- 
fornia Ripe  Olives,  make  sure 
that  you  buy  a  brand  packed  by 
one  of  the  Association  Members 
listed  beloiv. 

CALIFORNIA 
OLIVE  ASSOCIATION 
McCann  Bldg.,San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Higgins  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, Cal. 
PACKER   MEMBERS: 
A.  Adams,  Jr. 

California  Growers  Ass'n.  Inc. 
California  Packing  Corp'n. 
Golden  State  Canneries 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers  Ass'n. 

(Sylmar  Ranch) 
Maywood  Packing  Company 
McNally  Ranch 
Mt.  Ida  Packing  Company 
Roeding  Fig  &  Olive  Co. 


Caltfc 


Under  the  California  sunshine  where  their 
growers  make  them  a  daily  food,  California  Ripe 
Olives  are  ripened  on  the  tree.  Their  rich,  dark 
brown  color  indicates  their  full  olive  oil  content, 
and  this  rich  oil  content  is  the  secret  of  the  fasci- 
nating, distinctive  flavor  and  high  food  value  of 
this  food  of  the  ages. 

In  California  Ripe  Olives  you  have  ready  for 
instant  service  a  supreme  food  relish,  whether  for 
picnics,  teas,  or  your  carefully  planned  dinner. 

The  California  Olive  Association  is  an  organ- 
ization of  growers  and  packers  united  to  insure 
the  scientific  growing,  sterilizing  and  packing  of 
California  Ripe  Olives,  and  to  make  the  purity 
and  wholesomeness  of  this  distinctive  California 
fruit  more  widely  known  and  appreciated. 
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RIPE  OLIVES 


BEARS  AND  MONKEYS  AS  CLOWNS  OF  THE  ZOO 


A  PROFANE,  irreverent  bunch  is  the  "Gopher  Gang," 
a  cage  of  monkeys  and  baboons  in  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park,  named  from  an  infamous  set  of 
gangsters  of  the  old  Bowery  days.  Their  manners  are  shock- 
ingly abandoned.     They  spend  their  time  "sassing"  and  "kid- 


Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 

SILVER  KING,   FORMERLY  OF  THF  ARCTIC  OCEAN. 

He  is  homesick,  and  he  doesn't  care  who  knows  it.     He  hates  everybody  and  everything,  anyhow. 

No  keeper  can  safely  go  inside  his  den. 


ding"    one    another,     chasing     one  another    from    trapeze  to 
perch  and  back  again.     And  as    for  their    table    manners,    we 
are  told  these  are  unspeakable.      Each  member    of  the  gang 
grabs  all  the  bananas,  apples,  carrots,  and  bread  he  can  and 
runs   into  a   corner  to   eat  them,  keeping  a  suspicious  eye   on 
the  others  the  while.     The  keeper  of  the  primate-house  makes 
no    attempt    to    gloss    over     their    character.      "It's   a    tough 
crowd,"    he  says.     "Whenever  we  get   a  monkey  in  here  who 
is  impertinent    and    sassy  we  put  him  in  with  the  tough  boys. 
They'll  trim  him,  all  right.     When  we  let  him  out  he'll  be  meek 
as  a  lamb."     Monkeys  are  among  the   star   performers  of  the 
zoo's  vaudeville,   but   they  have    to  divide  their  honors  with 
the  bears,  for,  says  Samuel  A.  Derieux  in  The  American  Maga- 
zine (New  York),  the  two   million    annual  visitors  to  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park  remain  in  larger  crowds  and  for  a  longer 
time  in  the  society  offered  at  the  primate-house  and  the  bear- 
dens  than  anywhere   else  in  the  zoo.     Children  especially  enjoy 
the  monkeys,  and  on  days  when  things  are  lively  you  can  hear 
their    delighted    laughter  ring  out,    for  they  love  action,  and 
here  they  have  almost  continuous  comedy.     When  the  monkey- 
house   is  full  of  visitors  things  move  rapidly,  but  the  bunder- 
log  are  temperamental,   and   on  rainy  days  when  the  crowd  is 
small  they  sit  forlornly  about,  like  a  troupe  of  actors  whose  show 
is  rained  out.     But,  says  the  writer: 

Let  the  crowds  pour  in,  and    the  show   begins,  with  a  jazz 


orchestra  accompaniment  of  cacklings  and  chatterings  and 
screechings  of  the  small  monkeys — while  down  where  the 
chimpanzees  live,  old  Boma  pounds  the  floor  with  his  mighty 
hands,  making  sounds  like  a  deep  bass  drum. 

The  bear  attracts  us    because  he's  a  philosopher  and  some- 
thing of  a  clown.     He  does  not  fret  and  chafe  at  captivity  as 

the  lions  and  tigers  do.  He  takes 
things  as  he  finds  them;  he  likes 
his  place  of  abode.  On  mild  winter 
days  he  sits  in  the  sun,  his  back 
against  a  rock,  his  paws  folded  com- 
fortably on  his  stomach,  which  he 
rubs  now  and  then  like  a  man  who 
has  just  eaten  a  satisfactory  meal. 

He  does  not  pretend  to  be  in- 
different to  people.  When  the  crowd 
gathers  he  waddles  pigeon-toed — 
he's  the  most  pigeon-toed  creature 
in  nature — to  the  front  of  his  den; 
and,  unlike  the  lion,  whose  gaze  is 
fastened  superbly  on  space,  he  looks 
you  curiously  in  the  eye.  He 
doesn't  consider  himself  better  than 
you  are;  he  has  no  dignity  to 
support. 

And  there  are  interesting  individ- 
ualities among  these  good  folk.  Mr. 
Derieux  was  formally  introduced  to 
many  of  them  and  gossips  about 
his  friends  among  both  bears  and 
monkeys.  He  is  not  always  com- 
plimentary, however,  for  we  read: 

The  entire  cage  next  to  the  Gopher 
Gang  is  occupied  by  one  villain  of 
the  deepest  dye,  Pig  by  name.  This 
name  he  gets  not  from  any  moral 
trait,  but  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
a  short  tail  that  curls  up  like  a  pig's. 
He's  a  brown,  sizable  monkey  with 
long  front  legs  and  short  back  ones 
and  a  countenance  so  vicious  that, 
once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
"They  are  laughing  at  you,  Pig," 
said  the  keeper.     "Make  a  face  at 'em!" 

Whereupon  Pig  crouched  down  on  his  front  legs,  his  head 
close  to  the  ground,  rotated  his  ears  three  times,  thrust  his  jaw 
forward,  drew  his  eyes  together,  and  looked  at  us  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  most  concentrated  villainy  I  have  ever  seen 

Pig  has  the  Bowery  walk  to  perfection.  He  strides  about, 
his  head  sunk  between  his  shoulders,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left,  a  chip  on  his  shoulder.  I  m  a  tough  and 
proud  of  it— see?"  he  seems  to  proclaim.  ' 

It  is  planned  to  take  a  moving  picture  of  Pig,  of  his  bad 
man's  stride,  and  of  his  villainous  expression  of  countenance, 
which  stage  villains  might  study  to  advantage. 

If  you  go  into  the  monkey-house  several  times  you  may 
find  a  sort  of  favorite  there.  Mine  is  named  Windy;  he  is  an 
orang-utan,  dull-red  colored,  as  orangs  are,  with  a  bullet  head 
set  down  below  his  shoulders  and  with  bright  but  gentle  brown 


The  thing  that  attracted  me  to  him  at  first  was  his ^whole- 
some appearance,  his  quietness  in  the  midst  of  a  general  bedlam, 
and  the  highbrow  performance  he  was  going  through  all  to 
himself.  He's  a  clown;  but  he's  a  dignified  clown;  and  tho 
he  has  never  been  trained  he  has  worked  out  a  repertory  ot 
stunts  well  worth  watching.  I  don't  mind  acting  as  Windy  s 
press-agent,  and  hope  the  time  will  come  when  his  performance 
will  be  more  generallv  appreciated  than  it  is  at  present. 

Part  of  the  humor  of  his  performance  comes  from  the  deliber- 
ation with  which  he  sets  about  it,  First,  very  slowly,  like 
a  patient  old  gardener  raking  up  leaves  in  the  fall,  he  rakes  an 
the  straw  in  his  cage  into  the  center,  forming  a  conical  pile  ot 
it  Then  he  climbs  deliberately  up  the  wall  to  his  trapeze, 
which    is    hung  rather    high,    and    standing  erect  on  the  bar 
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Aimr-Eim© 

The  bride  makes  a  discovery- 

THE  young  bride  who  is  finding  shopping  for  the 
new  home  a  strenuous  tax  on  her  purse,  has  found 
a  solution. 

This  rug  has  just  the  colors  that  I've  been  looking 
for — it  will  tone  in  so  nicely  with  the  walls  of  my  living 
room !  ...  and  I  like  the  easy  way  a  damp  mop  cleans  it. ' ' 
'cYes,  Madam,"  the  salesman  is  telling  her— "if  for 
any  reason  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  rug  we  will 
promptly  refund  your  money.  .  If  you  should  find  it  in 
any  way  failing  in  its  claims,  just  remember  the  words 
on  the  seal —  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
will  be  refunded.'  " 

***** 

MANY  women  who  have  discovered  this  economical,  easy- 
to-clean,  and  withal  genuinely  artistic  floor-covering,  are 
learning  the  possibilities  of  delightful  interiors  within  the  limits 
of  the  most  modest  income. 

Neat,  plain  blue  and  white,  and  brown  and  white  patterns  for 
a  spotless  kitchen  or  dining  room;  dignified  harmonious  ones 
for  a  restful,  neat  living  room  or  cozy  bedroom— and  so  on  with 
infinite  variety  and  good  taste  that  is  seldom  evidenced  in  rugs 
that  cost  so  little. 

3  x  4^  feet  $2.40  7 1/2  x    9  feet  $11.85 

3x6       feet     3.20  9x9  feet    14.25 

6x9       feet    9.75  9      x  10#  feet    16.60 

9  x  12  feet  $19.00 

Prices  in  the  Far  West  and  South  average   15%    higher  than  those  quoted;    in 
Canada  price*  average  25<,'o  higher.   Allpricessubjecltochange  without  notice. 

Don't  Jail  to  get  a  copy  of  our  Summer  Rug  Booklet. 
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Impregnating  Paper 
Insulated  Cable 


Setting  the  Seal  of  Safety 
Upon  Power  Illimitable 

ELECTRICITY    is  the   growing    force    of   industry 
and  civilization.     Under  its  stimulus,  methods  of 
production  and  modes  of  living  steadily  and  surely 
are  changing. 

It  has  made  power  a  common  commodity,  turned  on 
or  off,  as  the  tap  water — measurable,  as  wheat  or  cloth. 
It  has  no  limitations  of  time  or  place,  serving  a  house- 
holder's lamp  or  glowing  stove,  the  huge  motors  of  a 
speeding  train,  turning  the  shafts  of  a  distant  factory, 
equally  available  at  the  meridians  of  night  and  day. 


V  V  V 


The  modern  utilization  of  elec- 
tricity depends  in  important 
degree  upon  the  safe  harnessing 
of   its  giant   force. 

In  this  work  Habirshaw  has 
been  an  active  and  leading 
factor.  Since  the  early  days  of 
the  electrical  industry  Habir- 
shaw research  engineers  have 
been  continuously  at  work  upon 
the  practical  problems  of  elec- 
trical insulation.  And  they  have 
contributed  much  to  the  modern 
knowledge  and  technic  of  this 
work. 

Great  cables  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  power  of  an  immensity 
not  to  be  compassed  by  unaided 
imagination,  as  well  as  simple 
code  wire  which  networks  the 
walls  of  dwellings,  are  now  de- 
signed and  manufactured  with 
the  same  precision,  certainty  and 
ample  factors  of  safety  with 
which  the  steel  fabric  of  a  great 
skyscraper  is  engineered  and 
built. 

In  the  Habirshaw  plants  pro- 
duction engineers  have  applied 
not  only  the  findings  of  the  re- 
search laboratories,  but  also  the 
experience  and  methods  of  mod- 
ern manufacturing,  maintaining 
an  output  which  meets  the  elec- 


Habirshaw    Wire    Manufactured 
by 

Habirshcrw  Electric  Cable  Co. 

Incorporated 
10  East  43rd  Street,  New  York 


trical  engineer's  laboratory 
standards  and  anticipates  the 
public  request  for  moderation  in 
cost.  .        ,.  , 

Habirshaw  is  setting  the  seal 
of  safety  upon  the  power  illimit- 
able, and  the  stamp  of  economy 
also. 

V 

The  economies  of  volume  pro- 
duction can  be  supported  only 
by  the  economies  of  national  dis- 
tribution. Habirshaw  Insulated 
Wire  and  Cables  are  brought  to 
every  active  market  of  the 
United  States  by  the  national 
warehousing  and  distributing 
organization  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company.  The  facili- 
ties of  this  great  concern  sup- 
plementing Habirshaw  engineer- 
ing and  manufacturing,  renders 
to  the  public  a  comprehensive 
service  of  production  and  deliv- 
ery to  the  point  of  use. 


Western  Electric  materials 
and  equipment  throughout  safe- 
guard electrical  service,  for  all 
Ire  standard  as  Habirshaw. 
Final  assurance  is  gained  by  en- 
trusting installations  only  to 
your  architect  or  qualified  elec- 
trical   engineers   or    contractors. 


Habirshaw  Wire  Distributed 
by 

Western  Electric  Company 

Incorporated 
Offices  in  AH  Principal  Cities 


HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time' 

Insulated  Wire  £?  Cable 

Plus  Western  Electric  Company's  Service 
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facing  his  audience,  lie  swings  back  and 
forth  until  he's  reached  the  limit  of  the 
arc  allowed  by  the  ceiling  above.  Then 
suddenly  he  "cuts  loose,"  as  the  boys 
say,  catches  the  bar  with  his  feet,  and, 
face  upside  down,  but  still  turned  to  the 
crowd,'  he  continues  for  about  a  dozen 
swings.  Finally,  timing  himself  very  nicely, 
he  turns  loose  and  hits  the  conical  pile  of 
straw  with  shoulders  and  neck,  tolling 
over  and  over  until  he  stands  upright  in 
front  of  his  cage-bars.  There  he  stands, 
looking  solemnly  at  you.  as  if  to  see  if  you 
liked  it. 

Next,  sitting  down,  he  gathers  the 
straw  all  about  him,  as  if  to  hide.  Then 
with  only  his  head  and  shoulders  showing, 
he  picks  out  of  the  straw  a  number  of 
pieces  of  twine.  These,  one  by  one,  he 
wraps  about  his  neck,   tying  them  in  a 


Courtesy  o£  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 

HE  LICKED    EM  ALL. 

Usually  a  newcomer  in  the  bears*  kindergarten 
gets  a  hazing,  but  this  small  hero  laid  his  tormen- 
tors out.     "Come  on — if  you  darst!  "  he  says. 

knot.  He  then  takes  a  bunch  of  straw, 
and  twisting  it  about  the  string  under 
his  throat,  makes  a  sort  of  necktie  for 
himself.     Again  he  looks  at  you. 

There  is  in  the  cage  a  piece  of  carpet 
about  the  size  of  a  towel,  and  he  picks 
this  up  and  straightens  it  out.  First  he 
puts  it  over  his  head,  forming  a  peaked 
cap  or  sunbonnet.  He  remains  for  a 
moment,  the  caricature  of  an  old  woman 
in  her  garden.  Then  he  uses  the  carpet  , 
for  a  shawl,  drawing  it  close  about  his 
shoulders  as  if  he  were  cold.  Finally— 
and  somebody  must  have  taught  him  this 
trick — ne  uses  the  carpet  as  a  man  uses  a 
bath-towel  to  dry  himself  between  the 
shoulders.  The  performance  closes  with 
another  trapeze  stunt,  different  from  the 
first. 

Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  his  reper- 
tory, he  forgets  what  comes  next,  and  his 
face,  while  he  sits  thinking,  is  a  study. 
His  jaw  drops,  his  lower  lip  sticks  out,  and 
he  scratches  his  head.  Thinking  is  a  pain- 
ful process  even  to  man,  and  I  wonder  that 
Windy,  an  orang,  has  the  patience  to 
think  as  long  as  he  does. 

I  spoke  to  the  keeper,  Mr.  Spicer,  about 
Windy,  telling  him  that  in  my  opinion 
this  orang  was  the  most  pleasing  per- 
sonality in  the  monkey-house,  where- 
upon -Mr.   Spicer  invited  me    to  come  in 
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and  meet  my  favorite,  an  invitation  which 
my  wife  and  I  both  accepted.  Gladly 
Windy  came  to  us,  shaking  hands  first 
with  me,  and  then  with  my  wife.  He  is 
about  the  size  of  a  six-  or  eight-year-old 
boy  and  weighs  about  forty  pounds.  While 
shaking  hands  he  looked  up  at  us  as  ap- 
pealingly  as  any  dog,  and  seemed  anxious 
that  we  should  like  him. 

While  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Spicer, 
Windy  climbed  up  on  a  rod  that  runs 
about  the  cages,  and  catching  hold  of  my 
overcoat  sleeve  pulled  me  gently  to  him, 
his  expression  all  the  time  showing  fear 
that  he  might  do  something  I  did  not  like, 
mingled  with  eagerness  to  please.  Then 
he  put  his  arms  about  my  neck  and  I 
caught  him  about  the  body  as  if  he  were 
a  child.  I  don't  know  how  long  he  would 
have  remained  there,  if  he  had  been  allowed 
to;   the  keeper  had  to  make  him  turn  loose. 

Next  he  caught  hold  of  my  wife's  skirt, 
looking  up  beseechingly  at  her. 

"Don't  show  any  fear  of  him,"  said  the 
keeper.  "He  just  wants  to  show  you  the 
other  monkeys." 

And,  sure  enoxigh,  he  escorted  her  to  the 
ot  her  monkey-cages,  walking  upright  beside 
her,  which  he  did  by  holding  on  with  one 
hand  to  the  railing.  Before  each  cage  he 
stopt,  allowing  her  time  to  examine  those 
particular  monkeys,  looking  up  at  her 
meanwhile,  and  as  soon  as  she  nodded  her 
head  to  signify  that  she  had  satisfied 
herself  about  the  monkey  in  question, 
leading  her  on  to  the  next  cage. 

As  for  the  bears,  a  sure  sign  of  their 
comparative  contentment  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  they  breed  in  captivity,  and  Mr. 
Derieux  tells  us  something  of  the  early  life 
of  the  zoo-born  youngsters: 

Every  now  and  then  old  Katchi  presents 
the  Zoo  with  cubs,  sometimes  two,  some- 
times three.  Back  in  the  rocks  they  are 
born,  and  shortly  after  their  birth  she 
brings  them  out  for  an  airing.  But  she 
always  brings  one  at  a  time,  allows  him 
his  sun  bath,  and  takes  him  back  before 
bringing  out  the  others,  so  that  the  keepers 
are  puzzled  each  time  to  know  whether  it's 
twins  or  triplets.  It  isn't  safe;  in  fact,  it's 
far  from  safe,  for  any  one  to  venture 
close  to  the  den  during  this  period. 

Then,  one  day,  they  all  emerge  of  their 
own  accord;  and  n  w  we  have  what  is 
regarded  by  many  as  the  best  show  at  the 
Zoo,  for  here  we  see  a  family  life  much 
like  our  own,  with  the  cubs  playing  and 
quarreling  with  one  another,  while  old 
Katchi  looks  on  and  administers  discipline. 
The  little  chaps  wrestl  •  with  one  another; 
locked  in  each  other's  embrace  they  roll 
over  and  over.  They  stand  on  hind  legs 
and  box  with  one  another — and  they  are 
expert  boxers.  Like  small  boys,  they 
'has  •  one  another  round  and  round  the 
yard. 

And  old  Katchi  never  interferes  with 
them  except  when  discipline  is  necessary. 
Then  she  is  firm,  and,  what  is  more,  she 
is  just. 

I  lazing  is  not  confined  to  college  students; 
it's  a  law  of  the  entire  animal  world  that 
a  newcomer  must  make  good  with  the 
crowd.  Wh  n  the  bear  cubs  born  at  the 
Zoo  reach  a  certain  age  they  are  put  in  a 
eage  to  themselves,  called  the  Kinder- 
garten; and  sometimes  when  other  cubs 
are  received,  they  also  are   put  into  this 
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the  white  hot  spark  you  want 
when  you  want  it — and  every  time! 

motor  trucks  don't  go  on 
"joy  rides"— that's  sure 

no  siree,  they  work  and  they  have  to  be  right 
on  the  job. 

they  need  white  hot  "juice,"  all-day-every- 
day, up  or  down  hill,  high  or  low  speed,  Winter 

and  Summer. 

that's  why  more  truck  makers  equip  with 
Eisemann  "mags"  than  with  any  other  ignition 
system. 

for  the  Eisemann  "mag"  is  the  simplest,  most 
economical,  the  absolutely  dependable  form  of 
ignition — the  ignition  that  lasts  as  long  as  the 
engine. 

ignition  is  the  heart  of  any  engine,  and  truck 
drivers  want  the  ignition  that  won't  lie  down. 

THE  EISEMANN  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 

32  Thirty-third  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ^  \ 


Detroit: 
85  Willis  Avenue.  W. 


Chicago: 
1469  So.  Michigan  Avenue 


sparks 


1 1.    has  a  "mag"  any  connec- 
tion with  a  battery  ? 

none  whatever 

12     where  does  the  "mag" get 
its  "juice"  t 

makes  it 


13.    when? 


1 4.    does  the  "mag  "juice  have 
to  be  made  strong^  f 

no,  it  starts 
white  hot 


15.    who  is  the  pioneer  of  the 
high-tension  "mag"  f 

Eisemann 


right  along — as 
the  engine  runs 


(.to  be  continued) 


Absolutely 
Dependable 


Lives'aslong 
as,tK£.€ngiriii 


»^tH$.bngine     ^A 


C  1920.1     t.  M.«. 
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Gears  that  have 
grou  nd  around 
unlubricated,    in 


Gears  that  have 
been  lubricated 
with  a  uniform 
cushion  of  Gre- 
dag 


Keeps  a  Cushion 


Between  Gear  Teeth 


THE  pressure  that  squashes  out 
ordinary  lubricants  can't 
squash  out  Gredag.  Friction  will 
not  blister  it;  heat  will  not  melt  it; 
cold  will  not  congeal  it.     Gredag 


keeps  its  body.  Its  consistency 
never  changes.  It  always  stays  on 
the  job  given  it,  always  clings  to 
gear  teeth.  Try  Gredag  in  your  car- 
it  means  longer  life  and  fewer  repairs. 


An  Acheson  Product 

Automotive  Sales  Division,  Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Inc.,  23  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York 


THE  MAKERS  OF 

THESE   CARS, 

TRUCKS, 

AND  TRACTORS  USE 

GREDAG  AS 

FACTORY 

EQUIPMENT. 

CARS 

Allen 

Locomobile 

American 

Lone  Star 

Beggs 

Marmon 

Chandler 

McFarlan 

Chevrolet 

Oakland 

Cleveland 

Packard 

Dispatch 

Paterson 

Dixie-Flyer 

Premier 

Elgin 

Sayers 

Franklin 

Templar 

Jones 

Texan 

Jordan 

Winther 

Kissel 

TRUCKS 

Chevrolet 

Ranger 

Day-Elder 

Riker 

Defiance 

Seagrave 

Duplex 

Signal 

Elwell- Parker 

Stewart 

G.  M.  C. 

Texan 

Jones 

Triumph 

Kalamazoo 

Ward 

Kissel 

La  France 

Lone  Star 

White-Hick- 

Parker 

ory 

TRACTORS 

Coleman 

Prairie  Dog 

Dakota 

Ranger 

Heider 

Russell 

Linn 

Stroud 

Lombard 

Triumph 

Park 

In   addition, 

Over  150 

Manufacturers  of  Cars, 

Trucks,  and  Tractors  have 

OK'd  the  use 

of  Gredag  sn 

their  machines 

. 
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Kindergarten.  As  soon  as  a  new  comer  en- 
ters, the  other  cubs  jump  on  him,  throwing 
him  down,  cuffing  him  about,  and  chas- 
ing him  with  great  glee.  But  once  or 
twice  it  lias  happened  that  the  freshman 
has  turned  on  his  hazers,  and,  singling 
them  out,  has  given  each  one  a  trounc- 
ing, thereby  establishing  his  right  to  be  a 
leading  member  of  the  society  into  which 
lie  had  been  thrust. 

Outside  Katchi  and  her  cubs  the  star 
of  the  bear  dens  is  Ivan,  an  enormous 
Alaskan  brown  bear,  one  of  the  largest 
ever  recorded,  weighing  twelve  hundred 
pounds.  Ivan  is  a  ponderous  clown.  When 
the  keeper  draws  near  with  food,  he  stands 
on  his  hind  legs,  as  erect  as  any  man.  and 
waxes  his  huge  paws  as  if  flagging  the 
keeper.  He  prefers  shower-baths  to  cold 
plunges,  and  the  keepers  humor  him  with 
the  hose.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  turned 
on.  he  siis  down  in  a  comfortable  position, 
his  hind  legs  thrust  out,  like  a  child  silting 
on  the  Moor,  leans  his  broad  back  against 
the  bars,  and  again  waves  his  huge  paws 
back  and  forth  through  streams  of  water. 

In  his  den  is  a  dead  chestnut-tree,  the 
toughest  and  one  of  the  heaviest  of  all 
woods,  the  base  resting  on  the  concrete 
floor,  while  the  branches  reach  up  to  the 
rocks  in  the  background.  The  base  is 
fastened  into  the  concrete  with  heavy 
bolts,  aiid  the  branches  are  held  dowif  to 
the  rocks  by  iron  bands.  It  took  thirty 
men  and  two  teams  of  horses  to  drag  this 
three  into  position.  Th?  bands  were  put 
in  place  on  the  day  of  its  installation,  but 
not  fastened,  as  the  whistle  had  blown  for 
dinner.  When  the  thirty  men  left,  Ivan 
was  closely  inspecting  the  tree;  when  they 
returned  from  dinner  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
was  resting  in  the  bottom  of  the  pool, 
while  the  branches  stuck  up  into  the  air. 
Ivan  had  done  it. 

In  the  den  with  Ivan  is  a  grizzly.  Now, 
the  name  ''grizzly"  suggests  power  and 
ferocity;  but  the  keeper,  Mr.  Romanoff, 
says  that  whenever  Ivan  feels  a  little 
|>eeved  and  utters  a  growl  the  grizzly 
scuttles  to  the  rocks.  However,  Ivan  sel- 
dom feels  peeved.  "He's  just  a  great 
big,  overgrown,  good-natured  mutt,"  is  the 
keeper's  characterization  of  him.  For  his 
meal.  Ivan  will  eat  ten  large  loaves  of 
bread,  five  pounds  of  meat,  and  from  a 
dozen  to  fifteen  heads  of  cabbage.  He  is 
fed  six  times  a  week  in  summer  and  three 
times  a  week  in  winter,  which  season  he 
spends  in  a  sort  of  half -doped  state, 
tho  he  stays  in  Hie  open  most  of  the 
time.  He  always  looks  out  for  the  crowd, 
even  in  winter.  He  likes  attention;  and 
if  you'll  get  a  big  enough  audience,  he'll 
perform  just  any  day. 

But  there  is  one  dramatic  exception  to  1  he 
general  contentment  of  the  bear  family,  we 
an  told.  This  is  the  polar  bear,  Silver 
King,  who  '"hates  everything  and  every- 
body this  side  of  the  Arctic  Ocean."  Here 
is  the  story  of  his  captivity: 

Sihcr  King  was  captured  in  the  north- 
ernmost part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Paul 
Rainey.  He  was  swimming  in  the  sea 
when  sighted;  a  launch  was  quickly  sent 
after  him;  he  was  separated  from  the  ice- 
floe he  had  jugl  left,  lassoed,  and  gradually, 
and  with  great  danger  to  the  launch,  towed 
tO  the  side  of  the  vessel . 

Here,  after  manv  houis  of  arduous  and 


dangerous  labor,  dining  which  he  fought 
and  struggled  to  the  end,  he  was  secured 
by  a  number  of  ropes,  hoisted  out  of  the 
sea  by  a  derrick,  and  let  down  into  a  stout, 
wooden  cage  in  the  hold  of  the  ship.  All 
during  the  trip  to  New  York  men  were 
kept  about  the  cage,  fastening,  nailing, 
and  bolting  it  up,  while  he  smashed  it  from 
the  inside.  There  were  on  board  some 
Alaskans,  and  they  spent  an  anxious  time 
during  the  voyage,  living  in  constant  terror 
of  the  monster  down  in  the  bowels  of  the 
ship,  for,  better  than  the  others  on  board, 
they  knew  his  power  and  ferocity,  which 
had  been  imprest  on  them  by  generation 
of  tradition  and  experience. 

When  the  ship  docked  at  New  York,  so 
much  smashed  was  the  cage,  in  spite  of 
constant  repairs,  that  if  was  considered 
unsafe  to  unload  him.  Accordingly,  many 
pounds  of  chloroform  were  lowered  into 
the  cage,  which  had  been  boarded  up  to 
hold  the  fumes,  and  at  last  he  was  ren- 
dered unconscious.  He  was  carried  on  a 
truck  through,  the  streets  of  New  York, 
and  nobody  on  the  streets  knew  what  was 
passing  by  them.  Chloroform  was  con- 
stantly squirted  into  the  cage,  and  men 
armed  with  high-power  rifles  walked  beside 
the  truck. 

Out  at  the  Zoo  he  Avas  put  into  a  small 
steel  cage,  and  then  a  large  one  Avas  built 
^ about  it,  with  a  pool  of  water  in  the  center 
and  cool,  shaded  rocks  and  caverns  for 
him  to  crawl  into  during  summer.  But  he 
refused  to  leave  the  small  cage  for  the 
big  one. 

Every  device  was  employed  to  get 
him  out  and  close  the  door.  He  was 
half  starved,  and  food  was  put  within 
smell.  Everybody  was  taken  out  of  his 
sight,  and  the  keeper,  with  his  hands  on 
the  wire  that  Avas  to  pull  the  door  shut 
when  he  got  out  of  the  cage,  was  hidden  in 
the  rocks.  He  Avould  get  out  of  the  cage 
with  most  of  his  body,  but  he  Avould  leave 
his  hind  leg  in  and  at  the  least  move- 
ment of  the  door,  spring  back,  snarling. 

Flip,  the  walrus,  was  called  into  requi- 
sition, and  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
big  cage  Avhere  Silver  King  could  smell  him. 
Noav  a  polar  bear  loA'es  walrus  better  than 
any  other  diet,  and  Silver  King  began  to 
sniff  the  air,  Avhile  Flip  shoAved  unmis- 
takable signs  of  agitation.  Finally,  by 
the  use  of  all  these  deA'ices  the  big  fellow 
Avas  lured  into  the  big  den  and  the  door 
of  his  cage  closed,  while  the  walrus,  pant- 
ing heavily,  but  in  great  joy,  folloAved  his 
keeper  back  to  his  oAvn  tank  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  park,  there  to  recover  from  the 
nervous  shock  lie  had  received. 

Silver  King  noAV  has  one  of  the  most 
desirable  places  of  abode  in  the  park.  He 
has  been  shown  every  attention;  given  the 
best  food;  keepers,  skilled  in  making 
friends  with  the  fiercest  animals,  have 
tried,  by  talking  to  him  and  accustoming 
him  to  their  presence  about  the  cage,  to 
make  friends  with  him  also. 

But  against  the  entire  race  of  man 
Silver  King  has  declared  war  to  the  death. 
His  murderous  rush  at  the  few  keepers 
who  have  ventured  jusl  inside  have  caused 
them  to  retreat  and  slam  the  doors. 

"He  has  a  grouch  against  himself,"  de- 
clares the  keeper.  "Sometimes  when  not 
a  soul  is  in  sight  and  he  is  lying  quietly  by 
himself,  I  hear  him  growl." 

1  like  Silver  King.  There  is  no  pretense 
about  him.  He  will  sign  no  armistice 
with  man  —  man  who  has  robbed  him  of 
his  free... mi  in  the  A'ast  frozen  spaces  and 
shut  him  up  to  be  a  spectacle  for  the 
curious. 

But  people  do  not  crowd  about  his  den 
as   they   crowd  about    old   [van's,     lie   is 


magnificent,  but  he  is  gloomy  and  morose, 
and  Ave  like  laughter  more  than  gloom. 
Probably  that  is  the  reason  why  the  mon- 
keys and  the  bears  are  the  greatest  favorites 
with  us.  They  make  us  smile  most  of 
the  time — and  sometimes  they  make  us 
laugh. 


THE  AWFUL   AUSTRALIAN   ANT,  PEST 
OF  PICNICKERS 


B' 


OLD,  aggressive,  invasive,  insati- 
able" is  the  Australian  ant.  and 
no  visitor  to  her  shores  misses  her.  The 
acquaintance  is  forced  upon  him.  Unlike 
the  New  Zealand  ant,  who  is  said  to  be  an 
unassuming  creature  walking  with  humility 
in  her  appointed  paths,  the  Australian  ant 
flaunts  her  way  down  the  highways  of  life. 
and  the  holders  of  good  things  to  eat  are 
soon  made  aware  of  her  determination  to 
seize  upon  and  enjoy  the  best  that  is  to  be 
had.  In  the  pursuit  of  her  desires  she  is 
inflexible.  What  are  obstacles  but  step- 
ping-stones? And  death  is  an  unconsidered 
trifle.  She  is  everyAvhere.  and  she  is  of  all 
sizes,  Ave  read  in  The  New  Zealand  Herald, 
ranging  from  minute  specks  that  go  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro  in  a  thronging  multitude  to 
ferocious  creatures  an  inch  long  whose  bite 
is  a  calamity.  She  hunts  on  the  sea- 
shore, she  pervades  the  bush,  she  storms 
the  roads,  the  gardens,  the  cellars,  the 
houses,  even  the  persons  of  her  human 
victims.  Her  ungracious  attendance  at 
outdoor  excursions  is  thus  described  by 
Edith  Howes  in  The  New  Zealand  Herald 
(Auckland) : 

"We  will  picnic  by  the  sea,"  you  say; 
and  down  to  the  sea  you  go.  And  there 
she  is  at  your  feet,  scores  of  her,  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  waves,  retreating  and  ad- 
vancing so  as  to  keep  her  intrepid  little 
feet  dry,  busily  salvaging  the  tidal  beach. 
Up  and  down,  to  and  fro!  There  must  be 
many  toothsome  morsels  flung  up  among 
the  seaweed. 

Wearied  of  walking,  you  sit  on  the  sand. 
The  sun  shines  brilliantly,  the  sea  is  blue 
and  sparkling,  the  breakers  roll  in  with  a 
soothing  melody,  and  a  blissful  peace  steals 
over  you.  Suddenly  the  calm  is  broken  by 
a  Ancious  stab  at  ankle  or  Avrist  or  hand. 
Ants!  The  sand  is  the  home  of  multi- 
tudes. You  are  in  their  way,  may  even 
be  sitting  over  their  ventilators.  You  must 
be  dislodged.     And  dislodged  you  are. 

You  retreat  to  the  rocks.  Surely  you 
can  rest  there  in  comfort!  You  look  care- 
fully about  before  sitting  doAvn.  Not  an 
ant  to  be  seen!  Thankfully  you  poise 
yourself  on  a  huge  boulder  and  again  sink 
into  contemplation  of  the  charming  scene 
before  you.  Even  an  ant  can  not  burrow 
into  granite. 

Half  an  hour  later  you  reach  for  your 
luncheon  basket,  which  has  been  reposing 
on  the  rock  beside  you.  The  sand- 
wiches are  impregnable  within  a  tin.  but 
the  fruit  is  in  paper-bags  as  you  bought  it 
at  the  shop.  You  open  the  hags,  and  in 
each  there  are  a  rustling  and  a  rushing  and 
a  scattering.  Ants  again,  smaller  this 
time  and  much  more  numerous.  They 
have  smelled  your  grapes  or  apples  or  pears 
and  have  conic  up  in  their  hordes  from 
every  crevice  and  cave  for  yards  around. 
You  rescue  your  fruit  and  shake  the  hags, 
and  for  a  lew  moments  scurrying  ants 
cover     everything     in     sight.     Better     to 
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A  Way  to  Lower  Costs 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands  in  Use 

DIVISION  No.  1 
Light,  one-way  tour- 
wheeled  Trailmobiles 
for  use  with  passenger 
cars  or  light  trucks: 
1,250  lbs.;  H-ton,  and 
1  ton. 

DIVISION  No.  2 
Heavy-duty  four- 
wheeled  Trailmobiles 
for  use  with  trucks: 
lH-tons,  one-way;  2 
tons;  3H-tons,  and  5 
tons  reversible  and  one- 
way, 

DIVISION  No.  3 
Semi-Trailmobiles: 
2H-tons;     4     tons;     6 
tons,  and  10  tons. 

DIVISION  No.  4 
Pole   Trailmobiles,    \V% 
ton,  3  ton ,  5  ton  and  7  ton . 


BUSINESS  health  under  present  conditions  depends  on 
reaching  a  lower  level  of  costs.  The  important  item  of  road 
transportation  costs  is  being  reduced  almost  half  in  hundreds 
of  businesses,  by  Trailmobiles  used  with  standard  and  short 
wheel-base  trucks. 

Trailmobiles  not  only  cut  cost  but'they  relieve  pressure  on  a 
short  labor  supply.  They  double  the  load  each  truck  hauls  and 
double  the  effectiveness  of  the  driver's  time.  They  reduce  ex- 
penditure for  fuel  and  maintenance. 

All  Trailmobiles  are  sold  with  the  most  careful  regard  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  used,  and  only  after  a  thorough 
survey  of  all  the  factors  involved  indicates  that  marked  economies 
will  result.  They  are  trailers  of  the  highest  grade  with  a  remark- 
able record  for  low  operating  and  repair  expense. 

Our  representatives  are  always  ready  to  make  a  study  of  your 
requirements  and  recommend  equipment  based  on  an  analysis  of 
your  requirements.     Write  for  literature. 

THE  TRAILMOBILE  COMPANY 

2911  Robertson  Ave.,  Oakley  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Good  roads  are  preserved  by  reducing  the  load  carried  on  each  wheel 
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eat  the  fruit  at  once,  for  if  you  don't  they 
will,  returning  to  the  fray  again  and  again, 
so  long  as  that  delicious  odor  is  there  to 
tempt  them. 

Perhaps,  inadvertently  or  otherwise,  you 
will  crush  one  of  the  inveterate  little 
marauders.  After  one  experience,  that 
particular  brand  of  murder  will  never  be 
purposely  repeated,  for  there  is  left  behind 
a  lingering  odor  that  is  anything  but 
delicious. 

Some  other  day  you  may  be  going  to 
picnic  in  the  bush.  You  are  well  warned 
about  snakes;  "keep  away  from  thick 
bushes  and  fallen  logs,"  you  are  told. 
But  no  one  mentions  ants.  So  you 
warily  pass  by  ail  the  really  tempting  rest- 
ing-places and  choose  instead  some  sparsely 
grassed  knoll  or  slope  of  the  bare  earth 
for  a  seat.  Not  for  long  do  you  sit  in 
peace.  With  an  agonized  scream  you  are 
on  your  feet  again,  divesting  your  person 
of  furiously  attacking  bull-ants,  while  the 
bitten  parts  flame  and  scald  to  tears. 
Well,  if  you  will  sit  over  ventilators! 

The  truth  is,  the  bush  in  South  Australia 
is  so  riddled  with  these  underground  homes, 
and  the  ventilators  are  often  so  well  hidden, 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  sit  about  at  all  on  the 
bare  earth — a  disconcerting  surprize  to  the 
New-Zealander,  whose  native  soil  is  harm- 
less and  unaggressive  and  who  is  not  pre- 
pared for  trouble  whenever  he  sits  kown. 
However,  he  soon  learns  his  lesson!  The 
wise  man  who  said,  "Go  to  the  ant,"  would 
have  given  contrary  advice  had  he  lived 
in  Australia. 

In  Australia,  the  writer  explains,  a 
cellar  is  a  necessity.  All  the  food,  and 
even  the  drinking-water,  must  be  kept 
down  there  in  summer,  if  they  are  to  be 
cool  enough  for  consumption.  But  wo  to 
him  whose  cellar  is  not  ant-proof !  He  will 
have  unwelcome  visitors,  and,  the  account 
continues, 

Even  tho  you  have  every  confidence  in 
your  cellar  and  feel  tolerably  secure,  it 
behooves  you  to  keep  a  suspicious  watch, 
for  there  is  a  dauntless  pertinacity  about 
the  ant,  a  dogged  defiance  of  danger  that 
would  be  worth  a  fortune  to  any  mere 
human  in  search  of  a  living.  She  is  an 
epicure,  too.  Your  favorite  jams  and 
cakes  and  preserves  are  hers  also. 

When  summer  is  well  established,  and 
you  issue  forth  at  dusk  for  a  breath  of 
cooler  air  after  a  day  spent  in  hiding  from 
the  triumphant  sun,  you  are  a  little  apt  to 
bump  into  various  winged  things  as  you 
walk.  And  on  your  return  there  may  be  a 
tickling  sensation  on  your  neck  or  up  your 
sleeve.  Involuntarily  you  rub,  and  some- 
thing comes  scampering  out  into  the  full 
light  of  the  drawing-room.  In  an  instant 
the  whole  family  is  upon  its  feet.  "A 
white  ant!"  they  exclaim  with  one  accord, 
and  with  one  accord  they  rush  to  the 
slaughter.  Quick  as  she  is,  the  white 
ant  has  no  hope  of  escape. 

Then,  when  she  is  stretched  a  lifeless 
corpse,  the  family  explains  that  this  is 
the  chief  of  malefactors,  the  most  per- 
nicious ^of  all  ants.  For  if  she  once  gets 
a  footing  in  your  house,  she  will  bore  into 
the  wood,  she  will  tunnel  your  floors  and 
walls  and  furniture  till  there  is  no  sub- 
stance left  in  them.  She  was  a  prospective 
queen-mother.  You  were  but  her  un- 
conscious means  of  transit.     Her  intention 
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was  to  sick  out  the  most  attractive  residen- 
tial quarter  and  there  excavate  commodious 
premises  for  her  future  family. 

You  feel  a  little  sorry  for  her  as  she  lies 
there  mangled,  her  life-work  all  unaccom- 
plished. She  Avas  so  brave  and  self- 
sacrificing.  She  had  already  pulled  off 
her  wings  preparatory  to  the  life  of 
closely  enveloped  toil  which  her  burrow- 
ing necessitates.  She  was  never  to  fly 
again,  never  to  come  up  again  into  the 
light  of  day.  She  was  to  do  such  con- 
tinuous, astounding  physical  labor  as  no 
eight-hour-a-day  human  would  dare  to 
contemplate.  And  after  that  were  to 
follow  the  founding  and  the  feeding  of  her 
multitudinous  family.  A  pity  that  such 
devotion  should  be  crusht!  Yet  we  must 
protect  our  homes.  We  are  on  our  defense 
against  her  as  against  her  whole  tribe. 

Yet.  pest  tho  she  be,  the  ant  is  not 
unmixed  evil.  She  is  the  great  garbage- 
eater,  the  cleaner-up  of  decaying  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  everywhere,  in  held 
or  roadside  or  back-yard.  In  a  country 
where  putrefaction  is  swift,  its  rapacious 
devourer  may  well  be  friend  rather  than 
foe  to  her  human  coinhabitant. 


CAMPERS   WATCH    THE   SPARKS   AND 
SAVE  THE  WOODS 

BEHOLD  how  great  a  matter  a  little 
cigaret  stub  kindleth!  And  who  that 
left  his  camp-fire  smoldering  really  meant 
to  burn  up  the  forest  that  had  sheltered 
him?  Are  you  going  camping  this  summer? 
Then  look  well  to  the  laws,  says  a  gentle 
homily  in  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  for  a  little  carelessness  may 
mean  a  great  damage.  Once  a  forest-fire 
is  well  on  its  way,  it  is  not  easily  stopt. 
Campers  have  been  responsible  for  some, 
of  the  most  frightful  fires  that  ever  deso- 
lated the  land,  and  we  are  told  that  "to- 
day every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  paying  a 
heavy  tax  on  account  of  the  carelessness 
of  campers."  It  is  better  to  be  careful 
than  to  be  sorry,  says  the  writer,  and 
continues: 

The  great  Mirimichi  fire,  which  burned 
over  millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  timber- 
land  in  America,  and  cost  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  people,  was  the  result  of  a 
camp-fire  which  was  carelessly  left  burning 
in  a  season  of  great  drought.  The  timber- 
lands  of  almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
have  .suffered  heavily  from  the  carelessness 
of  campers,  and  millions  upon  millions  of 
acres  of  land  are  now  desolate  that  were 
once  hearing  stands  of  timber  of  in- 
estimable value. 

Great  forest-fires  have  desolated  millions 
of  acres  rh  Maine,  and  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing timber  in  the  provinces  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Quebec,  Labrador,  Ontario,  and  the 
Canadian  Northwest  have  hung  for  weeks 
and  weeks  over  the  Northern  States  of 
America,  painful  reminders  of  carelessness 
and  consequent  destruction.  Fires  have 
desolated  all  the  States  of  the  Middle 
West  and  npon  the  Pacific  coast,  and  have 
not  only  burned  the  timber,  but  have 
destroyed  whole  villages  and  hundreds  of 
human  li\  >  s. 

The  result   of  these  gnat  fires  has  been 
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ROM   Co*/  to  Steam  —  from  37^/tf  to  Power! 
That  is  the  chain  — but  what  about  the  links? 


How  much  of  the  coal  you  buy  actually  turns  the  wheels 
of  your  plant? 

Between  steam  and  power  stands  the  modern  engine,  with 
which  the  genius  of  inventors  has  caught  the  giant, 
Steam,  and  turned  his  stubborn  force  into  motion. 

But  back  of  that  — between  coal  and  steam?  What  is 
it_a  unk  or  a  gap  through  which  your  precious  coal- 
dollars  are  pouring  away? 


"Smokeless  Town  is  Taylor  Stokered 
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You  convert  coal  into  steam  by  burning   it   under   boilers.     But   how? 
By  hand-firing  or  by  some  inefficient  mechanical  system  ? 

That  isn't  a  link.     It's  a  gap. 

Such  methods  waste  boiler  capacity.     They  can,  at  best,  bring  out  of 
boilers  but  a  small  part  of  their  real  steam-making  capacity. 

Such  methods  waste  labor.    They  waste  coal.     And  they  fill  the  air  with 
clouds  of  smoke. 

You'd  laugh  at  a  big  wheat  grower  who  harvested  his  crop  with  a  sickle. 
Hand-firing  is  a  sickle. 

You  would  not  ship  your  products  by  stage  coach.     Inefficient  mechan- 
ical stokers  are  stage  coaches. 

There    is   a   system   which    converts   the   gap   between   coal   and   steam 
into  a  link. 

It  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  mechanical  stoker  — 


(arftafter 


This  stoker  produces  more  steam  per  minute  for  a  given  furnace  afea 
than  any  other  combustion  system. 

Which  means  — 

The    minimum    number  of   boilers   for  a  given   power  requirement,  the 
greatest  possible  saving  in  coal  and  labor. 


Nationally-known  concerns  such  as  General  Electric  Co.,  Lincoln  Motor 
Co.,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Fiske  Rubber  Co.,  Great  Northern  Paper  Co., 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  and  many  others  have  chosen  the  Taylor 
Stoker  to  fire  their  boilers — concerns  which  tolerate  nothing  save  equip- 
ment most  economical  in  the  present  moment  and  in  the  long  run. 
These  and  dozens  of  other  concerns  have  paid  the  Taylor  Stoker  the 
supreme  tribute  of  repeat  order  after  repeat  order. 

A  book  of  facts  and  figures  entitled  "Today's  Problems  and  the 
Taylor  Stoker,"  shows  the  dollars  and  cents  savings — in  overhead, 
labor,  coal,  upkeep — through  the  Taylor  Stoker. 

A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking.     Shall  we  mail  it? 

American  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Taylor  Stoker  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Make 
This 
Test 


BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND   TREES 

Continued 


Dentists  Made 
This  Test 

for  Fourteen  Years 

FOURTEEN  years  ago  we  per- 
fected Drucker's  Revelation 
Tooth  Powder.  We  submitted 
it  to  DENTISTS  ONLY  and  asked 
them  to  TEST  it.  Year  in  and  year 
out  since  1906  we  have  introduced 
Revelation  Tooth  Powder— to 
DENTISTS  ONLY.  Thousands  of 
dentists  have  TESTED  Revelation 
Tooth  Powder. 

Last  year  we  supplied  to  the  public 
1,000,000  cans  of  Drucker's  Revela- 
tion Tooth  Powder  without  spending 
a  single  dollar  for  advertising.  'I  his 
enormous  demand  was  created  solely 
through  the  TEST  MADE  BY 
DENTISTS.      " 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  Dental 
Profession.  Our  volume  of  business 
shows  dentists  have  given  Drucker's 
Revelation  Tooth  Powder  a  fair  test. 
But  we  cannot  visit  all  dentists. 
That  is  a  physical  impossibility.  Con- 
sequently we  now  ask  you  to  make 
this  TEST  for  yourself: 

Place  a  small  quantity  of  Drucker's  Revela- 
tion Tooth  Powder  in  your  hand.  Wrap 
a  clean  handkerchief  or  piece  of  sterile 
gauze  about  your  finger.  Dip  this  into 
water  and  then  into  the  powder,  and  rub 
any  stain  on  any  tooth.  See  how  easily 
the  stain  is  removed.  Or,  brush  all  your 
teeth  with  "Revelation"  and  see  how 
quickly  they  are  made  pearly  white. 

Drucker's  Revelation  Tooth  Powder 
acts  directly  on  the  causes  of  tooth 
and  gum  troubles  by  arresting 
1 " FOMENTATION  and  taking  off 
all  the  FERMENTATIVE  FILM. 
It  contains  NO  GRIT  to  lacerate  your 
gums  and  encourage  infection  and 
Pyorrhea. 

Your  druggist  now  has  Drucker's 
Revelation  Tooth  Powder  or  can  get 
it  easily  from  his  jobber.  Or  we  will 
supply"  you  by  mail.  Regular  price 
35  cents,  with  guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded. 

Made  only  by 

August  E.  Drucker  Co. 
SAN    FRANCISCO 

BRANCHES 
NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


keenly  felt  in  the  loss  of  homes  and  the 
industries  which  flourished  in  the  timbered 
districts.  In  dry  seasons  fires  have  burned 
everything  in  their  course.  A  hundred 
years  and  more  will  elapse  before  there 
will  again  be  timber  on  the  land  of  mer- 
chantable size,  and  in  many  cases  there 
will  never  be;  for  the  soil  has  been  so 
badly  burned  that  nothing  can  grow.  We 
are  paying  dearly  for  this  loss  in  the  in- 
creased cost  of  paper, 'building  material,  and 
lumber  of  every  description,  and  the  soar- 
ing prices  of  city  rents  are  in  no  small 
degree  the  result  of  carelessness  of  campers, 
woodsmen,  and  hunters. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  poor  man  could 
build  a  house,  but  to-day  the  price  of 
lumber  is  beyond  his  reach,  and  will 
never  again  be  so  low  as  to  enable  a  man 
of  small  means  to  build  a  home.  Care- 
lessness and  wanton  waste  have  made  the 
nation  poor,  so  far  as  growing  timber  is 
concerned,  and  the  Government  is  now 
making  great  efforts  to  reforest  the  de- 
nuded lands;  but  timber  grows  slowly,  and 
it  will  be  the  third  or  fourth  generations 
that  will  reap  the  reward  of  the  labors  of 
the  present  in  reforesting  the  lands. 

When  you  go  into  the  woods,  remember, 
'Safety  first,"  and  build  your  fire  upon  a 
rock  or  where  the  land  is  so  moist  that  it 
can  not  burn,  and  when  you  are  done 
with  the  fire  stamp  it  out  and  pour  water 
upon  it  until  every  spark  is  extinguished, 
and  then  turn  on  some  more. 

Even  more  specific  is  the  advice  given  to 
woodsmen  and  campers  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service: 

Put  out  small  fires  with  water  if  it  is 
available;  use  your  hat  if  there  is  nothing 
else  handy  to  carry  water  in. 

Throw  sand  or  soil  on  the  fire. 

Clear  a  trench  around  it  so  that  it 
can  not  creep  along  the  ground  until  the 
conditions  are  right  for  it  to  become  a  big 
fire.  Beat  out  a  grass-fire  with  a  wet 
blanket  or  gunny  sack. 

If  you  find  a  fire  in  the  woods  that  you 
can  not  put  out,  report  it  immediately 
to  a  forest-ranger. 

Remember  that  a  boy  can  do  more 
toward  putting  out  a  small  fire  than  one 
hundred  men  can  do  after  it  becomes  large. 

Be  sure  a  fire  is  completely  out  before 
you  leave  it. 

If  you  put  a  fire  out,  always  tell  the 
nearest  ranger  where  it  was  and  what  you 
have  done. 

And  the  Natural  Parks  Association  of 
Washington  State  has  these  wise  Avords 
to  add: 


Every  man,  woman,  or  child  should  be  as 
careful  with  fire  in  the  forest  as  at  home. 
That  means  building  fires  near  a  good  water 
supply;  in  a  location  sheltered  from  strong 
winds;  away  from  trees,  living  or  dead, 
standing  or  fallen,  and  from  underbrush; 
on  ground  that  has  been  cleared  of  all 
moss,  rotten  wood,  and  leaf  mold. 

It  means  building  only  as  big  a  fire  as  is 
needed;  it  means  building  none  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  fires  in  hot,  dry  weather; 
it  means  being  absolutely  sure  that  a  fire 
is  out  before  leaving  it. 

It  means  care  Avith  matches,  cigars, 
and  cigarets,  not  only  while  camping,  but 
while  riding  by  automobile  or  railway-train. 


YELLOWSTONE  NOT  ENDANGERED, 
SAYS   IRRIGATION   ENGINEER 

OUR  readers  will  remember  that  we 
recently  quoted  the  argument  of  a 
well-knoAvn  naturalist  against  the  bill 
introduced  into  Congress  for  the  con- 
struction of  reservoirs  and  canals  in  the 
Fall  River  district  in  the  soutliAvest  corner 
of  Yellowstone  Park.  The  other  side  of  the 
controversy  is  presented  in  a  letter  to 
The  Literary  Digest  by  Paul  S.  A. 
Bickel,  of  Boise,  Idaho,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Fall  River  Reservoir  and  Bruneau 
Twin  Falls  Land  and  WTater  Company.  We 
quote  his  defense  in  full: 

Your    article    of    June    5,    1920,    under 

'Birds,   Beasts,  and  Trees,"   page  90,  by 

George  Bird  Grinnel,  has  prompted  me  to 

answer  same  and  at  the  same  time  give 

some  insight  into  the  matter. 

Evidently  the  writer  has  only  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  study  the  subject 
from  one  position  and  in  a  place  Avhere 
the  surroundings  have  only  enabled  him 
to  know  a  part  of  the  conditions. 

The  Fall  River  Bill,  which  asks  for  the 
right  to  store  and  conserve  waters  to 
irrigate  about  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  Avhich  will  be  the  means  of  earning 
$6,000,000  worth  of  food-products,  will 
support  ten  thousand  people  on  Snake 
River,  Idaho. 

The  land  in  the  YelloAvstone  National 
Park  required  for  storage  purposes  covers 
about  six  thousand  acres  of  sAvamp  land 
which  is  remote  from  travel  and  never 
visited  or  seen  by  the  tourist.  Not  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  people  going 
into  the  park  ever  see  this  part  of  the  park. 
By  means  of  this  storage  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  will  be  reclaimed 
and  covered  Avith  Avell-irrigated  farms  of 
alfalfa,  sugar-beets,  trees,  and  beautiful 
homes — so  much  more  beautiful  than  the 
swamp  of  no  value  or  scenic  beauty,  but 
infested  Avith  flies  and  mosquitoes  during 
the  summer  months.  It  Avould,  therefore, 
seem  that  there  can  be  no  argument  in 
favor  of  not  granting  the  use  of  this  site 
for  the  storage  of  Avater. 

The    YelloAvstone    Lake    storage    when 
understood,  and  the  information  and  plans 
studied,   will    sIioav    that   the   parties   Avho 
claim  that  the  scenic  beauties  and  natural 
curiosities  will  be  destroyed  are  mistaken. 
A  plan  has  been  devised,  keeping  in  mind 
the  Avonderful  beauties  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  to  conserve  the  Avaters  going  to  Avaste 
during  the  Avinter  months  and  high  flood 
run-off,    amounting    to    over    one    million 
acre-feet    of    Avater,  enough    Avater    to  re- 
claim  over    two    hundred   thousand   acres 
of  land,  offering  the  farmers  along  Snake 
River    and   Yellowstone   River  an  oppor- 
tunity to    produce  $12,000,000    worth    of 
food-products  on  lands  now  totally  barren 
Avaste.      This    plan    does   not    change    the 
appearance    of    the   Yellowstone    Lake   or 
river  one  iota,  because  it  is  not  intended 
to  raise  the  water  in  the  lake  above  its 
high-Avater  level.     It  is  intended  to  check 
the  lake  to  high-water  mark  by  submerged 
gates,    which   are    to   be    placed    under  a 
beautiful  concrete  higlway  bridge  at  the 
outlet  of  the  lake;    the  water  to  be  stored 
until  it  can  be  utilized  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses or  let  run  into  reservoirs  lower  down 
these  rivers,  thereby  regulating  floods  and 
conserving  the  water  which  noAV  goes  to 
waste,  benefiting  no  one. 

The  stored  water  will  not  deteriorate  the 
beauties  of  the  park,  inconvenience  any 
one,   or  interfere   with    the  object   of    the 
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rN  offices,  clubs,  homes,  hotels  and 
summer  camps,  the  smartly  styled 
Ever  sharp  is  seen  in  thousands  of  vest- 
pockets,   purses  and    writing  hands. 
Everywhere  the  beauty  of  the  ever  sharp 
and  never  sharpened  pencil  reflects  good 
taste,  good  writing  and  the  precision  of 
Wah I  workmanship.    Its  pocket  clip  or 
chain  ring,  plus  handy  eraser,  adds  to 
the  convenience  of  its  permanent  point, 
just  as  its  point  adds  to  the  ease  and 
neatness  of  writing.  Make  sure  you  get 
Ever  sharp — the  name  is  on  the  pencil. 
In  gold  and  silver,  plain  and  etched— 
from  $ i  upward.  Dealers  everywhere. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  Chicago 

Eastern  Office:  165  Broadway,    New  York    City. 

X//e*?Rprer€ntaJiveS:  Beri  M.Morris  Company, 

444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Canadian  Repre- 
sentatives: Rowland  &  Campbell,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg, 
Canada;  Consolidated  Optical  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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GOLFERS! 

A  new  patented  golf  bag  that  "stands 
up"!  Always  ready  at  your  side.  No  dis- 
agreeable bending  and  reaching  for  clubs. 
Two  simple  wire  legs,  cleverly  attached 
to  light  substantial  bag,  automatically 
swing  back  against  bag  when  in  carrying 
position.    Th;  Watrous  Stanbag  saves 

Stime,«'astfJ  depositing  clubs  and  hunting 
for  them  after  shots. 

A       golf  balls,  lost  by  losing  the  line  while 
groping  for  clubs. 

damage  to  clubs,  resulting  from  throw- 
ing them  about. 

E        caddy   fees,  enough    the   first   month   to 
buy  the  bag. 

^        energy,  precious  to  all  golfers. 

Price  complete  $S.OO  express  collect.  Immediate 
shipment  Send  order  today  Descriptive  Illustra- 
ted Folder  FREE. 

THE  V/ATROUS  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

P.  S.    Golf  Shops  and  Professionals  ivritt 
for  special  interesting  offer. 
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THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is  needed   in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


creation  of  the  National  Park  in  any  way 
whatsoever. 

It  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  people  in  the  West  that  a  few  people 
in  the  East,  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
conditions  in  the  West,  have  been  able  to 
hold  back  the  progress  of  the  West.  We 
from  the  West  are  asking  nothing  more 
than  thai  we  may  be  granted  the  right  at 
least  to  do  what  we  find  is  best,  to  manage 
our  own  homes  as  we  find  best  to  do. 

Congress  and  the  Senate  have  acted 
wisely  in  granting  this  request,  because 
they  "have  all  the  facts  before  them  and 
have  weighed  the  matter  carefully  before 
acting,  and  Avill  in  time  approve  these 
plans;  and  as  soon  as  the  opposition  gets 
more  insight  and  without  prejudice  weigh 
this  matter,  they  will  surely  approve  the 
same.  I  feel  sure  that  if  they  could  visit 
the  site  and  see  the  benefits  derived 
therefrom  there  would  be  no  cause  for 
complaint. 


Holds  tight  in  tight 
places 

When  rolling  down  hill  like 
an  avalanche  you  don't  have  to 
take  everything  with  you  as 
you  go. 

For  Garco  will  hold  your  car  in 
check  whenever  and  wherever  the 
occasion  demands.  Among  those  who 
know,  Garco  is  noted  for  its  strength 
end  lasting  qualities.  And  it  has  a 
grip  like  the  handshake   of    Samson. 

There's  a  Garco  dealer  nearby. 

General  Asbestos   &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


aware,  of  course,  of  his  much  smaller  wife, 
herself  quite  invisible,  lying  flat  on  her 
eight  huge  eggs  bang  in  the  open,  where  the 
hyena  had  been  stalking;  her.  Aware, 
too,  now,  of  something  that  had  been  a 
hyena  before  the  kick  landed,  but  now  was 
one  no  longer. 

Night  came  swiftly,  as  it  does  in  these 
parts,  racing  over  the  mysterious  plains, 
and  Plumes,  feeding  far  away  on  the 
horizon,  put  up  his  flat  head  and  began  to 
stalk  westward  in  the  dark.  The  lions 
and  the  thunder  were  clamoring  together 
among  the  hills,  but  this  time  Plumes  did 
not  answer.     He  had  other  work  to  do. 

Slowly  the  hen  ostrich  got  up,  stretched 
and  faded  away  to  feed.  Slowly  Plumes 
let  himself  down  on  the  eggs  to  remain 
there  for  the  night. 

His  black  plumage  made  him  practically 
invisible  in  the  dark,  and  if  there  were 
any  Avho  should  scent  the  nest,  and  aim 
at"  its  destruction,  the  great  male  bird 
was  quite  capable  of  tackling  them  single- 
legged,  save  only  if  they  be  not  lions, 
wild-dog  pack,  or  one  very  big  leopard. 


WHEN  PLUMES,  THE  OSTRICH, 
KICKED,  AND   A   HYENA    DIED 

ALL  over  the  plains  lay  the  silence  of 
heat — parched,   sizzling,  frying  heat. 
Only   the  big  lizards  were  abroad  in  the 
open   or  among  the  blistering  rocks;    the 
antelopes  and  zebras  were  motionless  in 
the    shade,    and   all    the   birds   were   still. 
Suddenly    there   came   a   voice,   resonant, 
hollow,  booming,  powerful,  extraordinary, 
like  some  distant  war-drum  beating  or  the 
bass  thunder  of  a  lion.     But  neither  lion 
nor    native    ever    wore    that    conspicuous 
black  and  white   livery    or  stalked  along 
at  that  tremendous  pace,     It  was  Plumes, 
the  cock  ostrich,  and  a  writer  in  London 
Answers  records  his  advance  to  battle: 

Plumes  must  have  been  somewhere  out 
of  sight  afar  in  a  hollow,  feeding  upon— 
oh!  pebbles,  for  all  I  know;  there  seemed 
nothing  else.  But  the  animal  does  not  live 
that  can  escape  Plumes's  super  high-power 
prismatic  binocular  eyes,  which  was  why 
Plumes  came  back  now. 

When  five  hundred  yards  away  the  giant 
bird  left  off  booming;  set  all  sail,  so  to-speak, 
which  in  his  case  meant  opening  stumpy 
wings  adorned  with  beautiful  plumes 
sufficient  to  stock  a  shop,  and — let  him- 
self go. 

Till  that  moment  he  had  merely  walked 
as  fast  as  most  beasts  run,  a  supercilious 
Gibson  walk.  Now  he  ran,  and  the  dust 
smoked  out  behind  a  motor-car.  Any  one 
who  thought  he  could  run  faster,  or  half 
as  fast,  for  the  matter  of  that,  was  at  full 
liberty  to  do  so. 

The  striped  hyena  did  not  think  he 
could,  but  he  knew  he  had  to  try;_  and 
he  started  up — invisible  till  then  behind  a 
cactus  bush — and  raced  for  his  skulking  life. 
Just  short  of  the  mimosa  scrub,  Plumes 
caught  him  up.  The  hyena  recoiled  upon 
his  own  tail,  snapping  fiercely  to  fight 
the  last  fight.  But  Plumes,  head  first, 
wings  spread,  wild-eyed,,  five  feet  high  at 
the  back,  towered  over  him  like  Azrael,  and 
— he  died. 

One  kick  was  enough  from  that  ter- 
ribly armed,  twin-clawed  foot — just  one 
blasting  down-stroke,  beating  as  the 
sledge-hammer  strikes. 

Then  Plumes  stalked  away,  consciously 


ANOTHER    FOREST    THREATENED— 

Apropos  of  a  recent  article  in  our  columns, 
J.  Arthur  Eddy,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
in  a  letter  to  The  Literary  Digest,  cites 
a  parallel  case  of  what  he  terms  "out- 
rage" in  the  proposed  destruction  of  our 
primeval  forests.     He  says: 

I  have  read  with  interest  "Adventures  . 
Among  Some  WTestern  Mountains  Now 
Threatened  by  Commercialism,"  in  your 
issue  of  May  29,  and  am  deeply  imprest 
by  the  quoted  words  of  LeRoy  Jeffers, 
A.C.,  F.R.G.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau 
of  Associated  Mountaineering  Clubs  of 
North  America. 

His  account  of  the  devastation  being 
wrought  in  commercializing  Jackson  and 
other  lakes  on  Montana  has  its  aggra- 
vated counterpart  in  a  movement  on  foot 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  sell  the  standing 
timber  on  the  Mescalerft  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  New7  Mexico.  Advertisement  for  bids 
for  such  purchase  are  now  in  publication. 

This  is  an  absolutely  primeval  forest,  and 
in  forest  grandeur,  density,  and  in  giant 
growth  is  unexcelled  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  of  America.  Likewise,  its  beauty 
of  verdure,  with  intersperses  of  glades 
and  canons,  is  unsurpassed.  Crowning  the 
higher  portions  of  the  Sacramento  and 
White  Mountains,  it  forms  an  oasis  in  a 
comparative  desert  of  hundreds  of  miles 
in  every  direction,  but  is  made  accessible  for 
tourists  by  the  Alamogordo  and  Sacra- 
mento Mountain  Railway. 

The  land  belongs  to  the  Government 
and  was  set  aside  for  the  Mescalero  Apache 
Indians,  without  treaty.  It  is  utterly 
unfit  for  cultivation,  because  of  being 
rough  and  hilly,  and  the  cutting  of  the 
timber  can  serve  but  one  beneficial  pur- 
pose, viz.,  the  sordid  gain  of  some  few 
paltry  dollars  to  swell  the  bursting  coffers 
of  the  richest  country  on  earth. 

Why  must  the  hand  of  sordid  com- 
mercialism cast  its  blight  upon  this  natural 
beauty  spot  of  the  arid  regions?  WThy 
can  not  those  giants  of  the  forest,  which 
were  standing  before  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  with  all  the  wealth  and 
interesting  primeval  growth  surrounding 
them,  be  left  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the 
denizens  of  that  arid  country,  and  for  our 
children's  children  to  behold,  as  a  sacred 
unmolested  forest  of  the  centuries? 

Every  lover  of  nature  and  of  justice 
and  citizenry  should  protest  against  this 
proposed  act  of  wicked  vandalism. 
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Rich  and  Industrious 
Calling  for  Your  Product 


For  the  South  is  the  country's  premier 
agricultural  region. 

Approximately  $6,500,000,000  has  been  paid  to  the  Southern 
farmer  for  his  farm  products  raised  during  1919 — almost  half 
of  what  the  farms  of  the  whole  country  produced. 

Then,  the  South  is  a  strong  manufacturing 
center,  with  mills  working  to  capacity, 
where  labor  unrest  troubles  but  little  the 
endless  chain  of  production. 

Approximately  $0,000,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts were  turned  out  by  the  factories  of  the  South  during  1919. 

More  than  that — the  South  is  the  largest 
lumber  preserve  in  the  country. 

It  now  cuts  over  one-half  of  the  timber  produced  in  the 
United  States.  It  supplies  practically  all  of  the  naval  stores 
and  holds  seven-tenths  of  the  country's  forested  area. 

Mining  is  another  of  the  South's  big  sources 
of  wealth. 

During  1919  mineral  wealth  to  the  value  of  $1,354,000,000 
was  taken  from  Southern  soil.  The  South  holds  one-quarter 
of  the  country's  estimated  coal  reserve  and  one-third  of  the 
country's  estimated  iron  reserve. 

Reconstruct  your  ideas  of  the  South,  Mr.  Advertiser,  for  the  South  is  a 
country  regenerated,  a  vast  bee-hive  of  industry,  a  country  cram  full 
of  prosperity  looking  forward  to  greater  growth. 

The  South  is  prosperous — how  prosperous  no  figures  can  adequately 
show.  Xo  other  section  of  the  country  can  possibly  offer  the  tre- 
mendous sales  possibilities  which  Ihe  Southern  market  does.  No 
other  market  can  be  so  economically  reached.  Here  are  the  papers 
which  will  carry  your  message  straight  to  the  farmers,  the  lumbermen, 
the  miners,  manufacturers,  workmen  and  oilier  moneyed  men  in 
Dixie. 

Ask  any  or  all  of  them  for  any  information  you  may  desire  on  South- 
ern prosperity  and  Southern  sales  possibilities. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 
Ft.  Smith  Southwest  American 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 

GEORGIA 
Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte    News    &    Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Twin-City 

Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  American 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  &  Caro- 
lina Spartan 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 


(PREPARED  BY  MASSENGALE  ADVERTISING  AGENCY,  ATLANTA) 
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Safety  First" 

— a  slogan  that's  especially  true  of 
Miller  Service,  a9  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  no  investor  has  ever  lost  a 
dollar  invested  in  Miller  First  Mort- 
gage Bonds. 

Yet  safety  is  only  one  of  the  features 
that  make  these  bonds  attractive. 
7%  interest,  with  guaranteed  prompt 
payments  of  principal  and  interest, 
make  these  bonds  the  ideal  invest- 
ment for  the  man  with  a  hundred 
dollars  up.  They  are  backed  by  in- 
come-earning real  estate 
worth  double  the  total 
amount  of  the  bonds  issued. 

Send  for  current  offerings  and  free 
booklet,  "Selecting  Your  Invest- 
ments." It  explains  Real  Estate 
First  Mortgage  Bonds  in    detail. 


1MLIL1E1R  to  UDMPANY IINC. 

§)31   IHuiBTr  IBtUuUlBJNG,  AtILANTA.Ga 
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FIRST   MORTGAGE   FARM  LOAN  BONDS 

DANFORTH   FARM    MORTGAGES   represent  con- 
servative Loans  on  productive  farm  lands  worth  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  debt. 
Not  One  Dollar  lost  in  sixty-two  years. 
Interest  paid  promptly  when  due. 

For  sale  in  $soo  and  Si.ooo  denominations  and  upward. 
Complete  information  furnished  upon  request. 
Ask  for  Booklet  and  Investor's  List  No.  so. 

AG-Danforth-£,Co 

Founded  A.  D.  1858 

WASHINGTON  -  ILLINOIS 


BRONZE  TABLETS 

Free  Book  oi  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  West  27th  St.,  Dept.L.D.,  New  York 

BATFUTC  Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
rAltNl9>  EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.G. 


Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

-as    compared  to   the 

cost  of  protecting  circuits 

with   ''one-time"  fuses. 

w  Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician— get  the  figures— 
they  are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  are  using 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80%  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  all  ca 
pacifies— from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuses  also  are  made  In  Canada  at  Montreal 


MR.    ROPER'S    PLAN   TO    LIGHTEN    TAXATION 


NO  man  in  the  United  States  is  better 
equipped  by  experience  and  study 
to  discuss  the  intricate  problems  of  business 
taxation  than  Daniel  C.  Roper,  who  re- 
cently resigned  the  position  he  held  as 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  through 
all  the  war  period.  So  declares  the  editor 
of  Current  Affairs,  published  by  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  goes  on  to 
present  some  of  Mr.  Roper's  views  on 
taxation. 

The  most  startling  suggestion  the  former 
Commissioner  makes  is  that  the  war- 
tax  burden  be  spread  out  by  refunding 
a  part  of  income-tax  payments  in  long- 
term  bonds.  Mr.  Roper  thinks  that  our 
war-revenue  laws  were  eminently  successful 
in  getting  the  amount  of  money  we  needed, 
but  that  they  were  sadly  lacking  as  respects 
celerity  and  economy  of  administration 
and  as  respects  the  convenience  of  the 
taxpayers.  For  one  thing,  Mr.  Roper  is 
convinced  that  the  payers  of  profits  and 
income  taxes  spent  several  times  as  much 
trying  to  comply  with  the  present  laws  as 
the  Government  spent  in  administering 
them,  and  they  spent  not  only  money  but 
a  tremendous  amount  of  energy.  To 
quote: 

Not  only  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  already  staggering  under  this 
burden  of  the  extraordinary  problem  of 
reconstruction,  further  burdened  by  the 
brain-fagging  intricacies  of  invested  capital 
and  the  differentiation  between  what  is 
income  and  what  is  not,  what  may  and 
what  may  not  be  deductible,  etc.,  but  in 
the  final  analysis  they  are  put  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  lawyers,  accoun- 
tants, and  engineers  at  much  expense  to 
calculate  tax  liability. 

They  must  employ  extra  clerical  help, 
install  and  maintain  special  records,  and 
in  many  instances  overhaul  entire  systems 
and  methods  of  accounting,  which  may  be 
entirely  adequate  for  ordinary  business 
purposes,  but  which  do  not  enable  facile 
compliance  with  the  tax  laws.  I  have 
been  appalled  during  the  last  two  years 
by  the  amount  of  brain  power  and 
energy  that  have  been  diverted  from 
normal  avenues  of  production  to  the 
activities  incident  to  compliance  with  the 
tax  laws. 

A  great  deal  of  the  best  brains  and 
ability  in  the  United  States  is  devoted 
to  the  work  of  attempting  to  solve  the 
insoluble  problem  of  how  to  make  profits 
that  are  not  taxable,  not  to  mention  the 
less  laudable  and  more  rarely  encountered 
attempts  to  conceal  taxable  income.  Men 
are  heard  to  boast  of  losses  sustained  that 
may  be  deducted  but  lament  gains  that 
are  unavoidable  and  on  which  tax  must  be 
paid. 

Useful  enterprises  are  not  organized,  and 
production  is  discouraged  by  this  condition; 
mining  of  minerals,  ore,  and  coal  is  de- 
ferred or  curtailed  and  timber  ready  to  be 
cut  left  standing  because  interest  charges 
on  such  operations  appear  to  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  greater  net  profit  to  be  made 


eventually    under   the   lesser   tax   that   is 
anticipated  in  the  future. 

It  would  be  a  long  list,  indeed,  that  would 
describe  the  uneconomic,  unhealthy  and 
repressive,  and  often  unsavory  business 
practises  that  are  engendered  by  this 
condition. 

Mr.  Roper  is  fully  convinced  that  "ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  the  desirability 
of  thoroughly  revising  the  Excess-profits 
Law  as  quickly  as  possible  and  of  enacting 
new  legislation  which  will  produce  needed 
revenue  without  such  deterring  effects  up- 
on industry  and  thrift,  and  without  such 
delays  in  getting  the  money  which  is 
owing  to  the  Government  into  the  Treasury 
and  that  which  is  overpaid  back  to  the 
taxpayer."  The  former  Commissioner  calls 
for  a  revision  of  the  present  laws  in  the 
direction  of  simplicity  and  permanence. 
He  has  a  Avord  to  say  ab.out  the  much- 
discust  excess-profits  tax: 

There  is  a  tendency  to  saddle  on  the 
excess-profits  tax  too  great  a  proportion 
of  present  industrial  difficulties.  It  is  a 
factor  in  prevailing  high  prices,  but  not 
the  only  factor.  Human  greed  was  not 
abolished  by  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
Unfair  profits  will  continue  as  long  as 
wanton  extravagance  runs  riot  in  the 
land.  It  is  charged  that  the  excess-profits 
tax  encourages  reckless  expenditures  ir 
business,  particularly  for  good-will  ad- 
vertising. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  this  is 
true,  but  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  the 
business  enterprise  that  engages  in  ex- 
travagance of  this  kind  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  to  its  own  advantage  that 
which  rightly  belongs  to  its  Govern- 
ment pursues  a  dangerous  and  short- 
sighted policy. 

However,  our  present  excess-profits  tax 
has  outlived  its  usefulness  and  should  now 
be  greatly  modified. 

Finally,  Mr.  Roper  asks  the  question, 
"What  proportion  of  the  war-tax  burden 
shall  this  generation  be  required  to  carry?  " 
and  it  is  in  his  reply  that  he  makes  the 
interesting  suggestion  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned: 

It  is  my  contention  that  with  a  Leaguo 
of  Nations  for  the  encouragement  of 
future  peace,  we  would  be  able  to  give 
thereby  to  future  generations  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  the  money  spent  for  the  war  and 
we  could  with  propriety  then  expend  the 
tax  burden  further  into  the  future. 

I  also  have  the  conviction  that  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  Congress  au- 
thorizing the  return  annually  for  five  years 
of  bonds  to  run,  say,  fifty  years  in  the 
amount  of  one-third  of  the  taxes  to  all 
individual  and  corporation  taxpayers  whoso 
taxes  amount  to  as  much  as  $150  in  a 
single  year.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
reduce  immediate  taxes  by  33  Yi  per 
cent.,  foster  savings  habits,  encourage 
industry,  and  transfer  to  the  next  genera- 
tion only  a  fair  proportion  of  the  war-tax 
burden. 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


HOW  OUR   SURPLUS   WAR  STOCKS 
WERE   SOLD   ABROAD 

THE  American  surplus  war  stocks  re- 
maining in  Europe  have  been  disposed 
of  by  sale  to  countries  in  Europe  and  by 
tin  return  of  some  to  the  United  States, 
and  all  war  claims  or  accounts  between 
the  Allied  governments  or  their  nationals 
and  our  War  Department  have  been 
settled  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  ac- 
cording to  Bradstreet's.  The  work  was 
done  by  the  Liquidation  Commission, 
which  was  created  in  February  of  last 
year.     We   learn  from   Bradstreet's  that  — 

The  stocks  disposed  of  were  located 
chiefly  in  France,  tho  some  were  in  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Holland.  Germany,  and  even 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  appears  that 
out  of  them  2.000,000  men  were  fed,  sup- 
plied, ami  equipped  pending  their  return 
io  this  country  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
250,000  per  month  until  the  return  trans- 
portation was  completed  in  the  latter 
pari  of  last  year.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment valued  al  S072,000,000  were  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  the 
balance  were  sold  in  Europe  for  $822,- 
92&,225.82.  France  was  the  largest  cus- 
tomer, taking  approximately  $532,000,000 
worth;  Belgium  took  about  $29,000,000 
worth,  and  sales  aggregating  $140,100,000 
were  made  to  Poland,  Czecho-slovakia. 
Serbia,  Roumania,  and  other  so-called 
liberated  nations. 

Of  the  stocks  sold,  about  8108,700.000 
worth  were  sold  for  cash  on  delivery:  sale> 
of  others  are  evidenced  by  five  per  cent, 
interest-bearing  bonds  maturing  from  two 
to  ten  years  after  date,  while  still  others 
were  made  on  short-term  credits  which 
have  been  or  are  being  collected  by  the 
appropriate  army  services.  Settlements 
of  mutual  claims  between  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Allied  governments 
have  in  the  main  taken  the  form  of  a 
series  of  contracts  of  adjustment,  con- 
troversies being  composed,  mutual  ac- 
counts being  stated,  and  balances  struck, 
so  as  by  a  process  of  set-off  to  reduce  cash 
payments  to  a  minimum.  The  report 
gives  summaries  of  the  principal  con- 
tracts  thus  arrived  at  with  the  Allies  to 
which  limits  of  space  preclude  a  reference. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  total 
amount  involved  in  the  settlements  was 
$89.3, 710.00:^. 2b.  while  the  total  expenses 
incurred  and  disbursements  made  by  the 
Liquidation  Commission  were  only  $222,- 
17.  The  latter  sum.  the  report  points 
out,  is  a  trine  less  than  thirteen  one  hun- 
dred thousandths,  or.  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  a  little  over  one  hundredth  of  one 
per  e, nt.  of  the  amount  involved  in  settle- 
ment s  made  and  sales  negotiated  by  the 
commission.  This  is  a  record  which 
should  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  others. 

CANADA'S  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS 
QOME  measure  of  the  thriftiness  of  our 
^  northern  neighbors  is  furnished  by  the 
information  that  they  have  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  in  savings  accounts  in  various 
types  of  institutions.  L.  D.  Woodworth, 
Secretary  of  the  Savings-Bank  section  of 
tli'  American  Bankers  Association,  has 
compiled     the     approximate     amount     of 
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for  outdoor  days 


Guaranty  Travelers  Checks 


^  Safer  than  Cash 


•>•> 


WHEN  THE  CALL  OF  THE  OPEN  takes  VOU 
away,  carry  your  funds  in  Guaranty 
Travelers  Checks — the  safe  and  conve- 
nient form  in  which  to  take  travel  money. 

Your  Guaranty  Travelers  Checks 
will  be  accepted  as  money,  wherever  you  go; 
yet,  if  lost,  their  value  can  be  replaced.  And 
carrying  these  checks  is  better  than  depend- 
ing upon  your  check  book — because  they 
identify  you  immediately. 

Guaranty  Travelers  Checks  are 
supplied  in  compact,  durable  wallets,  handy, 
and  neat  in  appearance,  in  Sio,  ?20,  S50, 
and  5  1  00  denominations.  They  cost  but 
50  cents  per  Si 00. 

Get  them  at  you?'  ba?ik 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


NEW  YORK      LONDON      LIVERPOOL      PARIS      HAVRE      BRUSSELS 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Resources  more  than 


$50,000,000 
5800,000,000 
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How  to  write 
a  safe  check 

Write  plainly,  without  flourishes. 

Leave  no  blank  spaces  at  the  left 
margin  or  between  words. 

Draw  a  heavy  straight  line  after 
the  payee's  name  and  amount. 

Protect  (i)  the  amount,  (2)  the 
payee's  name,  (3)  the  date  and  (4) 
the  endorsements  against  fraudulent 
alteration  by  using  checks  on 

National  Safety  Paper  ||| 

Your  bank  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
you  checks  on  National  Safety  Paper 
if  you  ask  for  them.  Most  banks  use 
this  paper  for  some  checks — many 
use  it  exclusively. 

National  Safety  Paper  protects  all 
the  writing  on  both  sides  of  a  check 
against  either  chemical  or  mechani- 
cal alteration.  Fraud  by  erasure,  if 
ever  attempted,  is  instantly  exposed 
by  a  glaring  white  stain  in  the  paper. 

Those  who  buy  their  own  checks 
can  secure  National  Safety  Paper 
from  any  printer  or  lithographer.  It 
is  identified  by  the  wavy  lines  shown 
in  the  check  above. 

Our  book  "  The  Protection  of 
Checks"  is  free  to  those  interested 
in  the  subject. 

George  La  Monte  &  Son 

6 1    Broadway    New   York 
Founded  jSyi 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


Canadian  savings  as  follows  for  one  of  the 
Association's  bulletins : 

Post-office  savings-banks $43,000,000 

Government  savings-banks 13,600,000 

Quebec  savings-banks 50,000,000 

Loan  and  savings  companies 65,000,000 

Provincial  rural  credit  associations 1, 700,000 

Trust  deposits  with  trust  companies 30,000,000 

Chartered  banks 1,300,000,000 

$1,503,300,000 

THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT'S  PLAN 
TO  INCREASE  PRODUCTION 

THE  British  Government  is  not  silting 
back  and  letting  production  increase 
itself.  It  has  appointed  a  committee 
"which  will  find  out  just  how  maximum  pro- 
duction can  be  obtained  in  each  industry. 
This  committee,  according  to  a  bulleton 
of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company  (New 
York),  consists  of  employers,  labor  repre- 
sentatives, and  government  representatives, 
with  Sir  Stephenson  Kent,  former  Director- 
General  of  the  Munitions  Supply,  as  chair- 
man.    As  we  read: 

The  committee  is  giving  its  first  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  increased  produc- 
tion in  the  building  trade,  the  housing 
shortage  being  one  of  England's  acute 
problems. 

As  each  specific  industry  is  brought 
under  consideration  the  committee  will  add 
to  its  numbers  four  members  representing 
that  industry,  two  selected  by  the  em- 
ployers and  two  by  the  workers. 

THE  IMMIGRANT  AS  A  POTENTIAL 

CAPITALIST— AND   HOW  TO 

PROTECT  HIM 

THE  war  has  been  scattering  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  among  a 
greater  number  of  holders.  Wage-earners 
have  become  investors,  and  the  savings 
of  the  masses  are  becoming  an  element 
of  increasing  importance  to  bankers  and 
promoters  of  business  enterprises.  There- 
fore, says  Mr.  Paul  Warburg,  in  a  Magazine 
of  Wall  Street  interview,  our  bankers 
ought  to  do  all  they  can  to  protect  the 
immigrants  and  to  help  them  keep  their 
savings,  which  are  so  often  the  prey  of 
sharpers.  By  so  doing  this  eminent 
financial  authority  thinks  that  investment 
houses  and  banking  institutions  can  help 
to  nip  anarchism  at  its  roots.  It  may  be 
remembered  in  this  connection  that  a 
recent  magazine  article  cited  the  fleecing 
of  newcomers  to  our  shores  as  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  growth  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
To  quote  Mr.  Warburg: 

Banks  in  districts  having  a  large  foreign 
population  should  organize  branches  or 
departments  or  bureaus  in  charge  of  men 
who  speak  the  language  of  these  foreign 
elements.  Such  men  are  apt  to  understand 
the  requirements  of  these  "foreigners," 
their  daily  cares  and  hopes.  And  with 
proper  development,  these  departments, 
or  bureaus,  might  develop  into  industrial 
centers  where  the  local  immigrants  could 
come  together  for  information  and  advice. 
It  does  not  hurt  anybody  to  know.  Other- 
wise, these  untutored  souls,  under  the 
guise  of  fatherly  advice,  are  apt  to  accept 
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the  suggestions  of  charlatans  whose  one 
purpose  is  to  separate  the  unhappy  victims 
from  their  hard-earned  savings. 

Mr.  Warburg  doubts  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  invoke  Federal  legislation  to 
protect  immigrants'  savings,  and  he  has 
ad\ised  the  Inter-Racial  Council,  of  which 
he  is  a  director,  "not  to  attempt  Federal 
legislation,  but  to  direct  its  efforts  toward 
securing  adequate  and,  if  possible  uniform, 
State  legislation  wherever  immigrants' 
savings  exist  in  sufficiently  large  amounts 
and  where  they  have  not  yet  been  ade- 
quately protected."  Mr.  Warburg  con- 
tinues his  discussion  of  this  subject  in 
The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  as  follows: 

The  various  dangers  threatening  the 
immigrant  as  regards  becoming  a  prey  to 
private  bankers  are  pretty  well  known  to 
all.  Exploiters  without  conscience,  they 
are  free  in  many  States  to  fleece  their 
victims  without  being  subjected  to  any 
adequate  banking  supervision.  In  1910  we 
enacted  a  law  in  this  State  which  has  since 
had  several  amendments  made  to  it.  This 
bit  of  legislation,  in  my  opinion,  seems  to 
meet  almost  every  requirement.  It  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  that  any  person 
using  the  name  "private  banker,"  and  who 
accepts  deposits  below  $500  and  permits 
interest  thereon,  is  subject  to  the  control 
and  regulation  of  the  State  Banking  De- 
partment with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
his  business,  such  as  segregation  of  assets, 
regulation  of  investments,  maintenance  of 
certain  prescribed  reserves. 

A  model  law,  on  similar  lines,  might 
be  formulated  by  the  Inter-Racial  Council, 
or  it  could  adopt  New  York's  as  a  standard, 
and  then  use  its  influence  with  energy  and 
consistency  to  have  such  a  law  enacted  in 
the  various  States  of  the  Union  where  pro- 
tection is  needed.  National  and  State 
banking  institutions  should  be  imprest 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  good  business  to 
provide  facilities  that  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  immigrants. 

And  proper  State  legislation  would  be- 
come a  helpful  factor  in  this  development, 
because  the  more  impossible  it  is  for  the 
crook  to  enrich  himself  by  illegitimate 
means,  the  more  practicable  it  is  for 
decent  banks  to  carry  on  this  business  on  a 
moderate  but  adequate  basis  of  com- 
pensation. It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  on 
these  lines  that  we  must  seek  to  solve  the 
problem  of  protecting  the  deposits  of  the 
immigrant;  of  securing  honest  service 
when  he  requires  such  facilities  as  trans- 
portation tickets,  purchase  or  sale  of 
foreign  currencies,  bills  of  exchange,  or 
securities,  and  finally  when  it  comes  to 
investing  his  money  in  American  securities 
or  other  property. 

Fake  advertising  is  something  from 
which  immigrants  suffer  considerably. 
This  is  also  a  question  that  affects  the 
welfare  of  every  one  in  the  United  States. 
It  opens  the  question  of  proper  pub- 
licity for  public  offerings  of  all  kinds 
of  securities,  a  subject  which  is  receiving 
serious  attention  in  this  State.  My  own 
belief  is  that  State  legislation  in  this 
regard  will  not  cure  this  evil,  and  that  if 
voluntary  self-discipline  can  not  combat  it, 
Federal  legislation  can  be  the  only  real 
solution. 


Bon  Voyage ! 


»♦ 


TO  insure  a  good  voyage 
and  a  pleasant  trip  abroad 
as  far  as  money  matters  are 
concerned,  most  foresighted 
travelers  carry  their  funds  in 
the  form  of 

American 


•  *      f^        *  i*     -American     y^f 

AJ3  'A  aS£,„  Cheques 

These  cheques  have  served  on  the  seven  seas 
and  are  known  on  every  continent.  At  home 
and  abroad,  wherever  presented,  they  are 
readily  cashed  and  possess  all  the  advantages 
of  currency  but  are  safer  and  more  convenient. 

THROUGH  the  Bankers  Trust  Company's 
foreign  service  arrangements  have  been 
made  so  that  travelers  holding  "A*  B*  A" 
Cheques  may  exchange  them,  on  arrival  in 
Europe,  for  other  "A«B«A"  Cheques  stamped 
with  their  equivalent  in  sterling,  francs  or  lire, 
etc.,   based    upon    the   current  exchange   rate. 

"A-B-A"  Cheques  are  issued  in  denom- 
inations of  $io,  $20,  $50  and  $100,  and 
are  put  up  in  convenient  leather  wallets 
—  at  almost  any  bank  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

For  full  information  write  to 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York  City 
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You  could 

dip/rt/J 
house//! 

water 


A  house  is  no  better  than  it  looks 

If  vou  add  so' ,  to  its  appearance,  you  add  ?o% 
to  its  value— and   50'  .    to  the  satisfaction  it 

gives  you. 

STONE  TEX  is  the  nationally  known  coating 

that  "tor  war;,  has  been  adding  so  much  to  the 
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CURRENT     ♦      EVENTS 


nd 


appearance  of  stone,  brick,  stucco,  concrete  in 
other  masonry  surfaces.  It  is  applied  like .,.  int 
—with  a  brush.  it  gives  masonry  a  finish  th.  t 
marks  the  building  so  decorated  the  beauty 
landmark  of  the  neighborhood. 
Inaddition.STOX  K  T K X  pmou  water.absorbent 
«  ills  like  stucco,  against  moisture— preventing 
cracks  stains,  and  eliminating  damp  intenots. 
Write  'tor  book  which  u  Us  all  about  STONEJB^ 
and  color  card  oj  ten  attractive  masonry  shadi  ;. 

The  Truscon  Laboratories 

751   Caniff  Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 

Renew  Masonry  Walls  With 

T 


NE 


SWIMMING 

SCIENTIFICALLY 

mAitr  UT    Frank  Eugen  & 
1  AUVll   1     Louis  C.  D&iton 


T1IF  ereatesr  hook  on  earth  for  the  dofr-dnys..    Makes 
I     too  free  of  the  oM  swimming  hole  anil  assures  you 

many  happy  hours    in    the    surf  or    the    mountain    lake. 

TheauOloraare  expert  teachers  ami  then  -instructions 
are   clear     concise,    and   practical.      <>ct 

the  I k  t..day  and  learn  jto  swim  before 

the  summer  is  over.     Men/Women,  I  hil 

dren— your  lives  may  depend  on  Knowing 

how. 

NtW  Revised  Edition.  Unto.  Clntll.  Hill* 

trated   $1.50:  bit  mail,  $1.6.'. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

354  Fourth  Avenue New  York 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is   needed    in    every 
A„'e"can  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


THE   PSYCHOLOGiCAL\ 

ORIGIN  Of  MENTAL 

DISORDERS 


Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  gfc&SSSESff&l; 

the  views  of  the  various  medical  schools  on  the  problem 
of  mental  trouble-  and  their  cure  and  expresses  his  own 
belief  in  the  value  of  flsyrhologiral  as  opposed  to  purel> 
physical  treatment.  I  he  charming  literary  style,  en- 
tirely free  from  undue  technicality,  will  appeal  both  to 
the  expert  and  the  general  reader.  A  strikingly  in- 
teresting and  informing  volume. 

1 21110.  cloth.  75  i nils  art;  by  mail.  S3  cents. 
FIXK  ft   WAONAHjS  COMl'lNY.  it,'.!  Kimrlli  Avenue.  New  York 


AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND   POLAND 

July  15. — The  Bolsheviki  occupy  Vilna 
without  opposition,  says  a  dispatch 
reaching  London.  This  gives  the  Bol- 
sheviki virtually  direct  rail  communica- 
tion with  East  Prussia. 

July  16.— The  Russian  Bolshevik  offensive 
in  the  Ukraine  is  halted  by  a  counter- 
offensive  of  the  Ukrainian  forces,  says 
a  message  from  Bern. 

July  17. — Reports  from  Moscow  indicate 
that  the  British  Government's  proposal 
regarding  an  armistice  between  Soviet 
Russia  and  Poland  has  caused  a  violent 
debate  among  the  Soviet  leaders,  one 
party  pointing  out  the  Russian  Arm\  s 
chance  to  crush  Poland  and  further 
the  cause  of  Bolshevism,  while  the 
-  other  party  holds  that  Russia  shouldj 
come  to  an  amicable  agreement  with 
the  Western  Powers. 

July -10.— The   British    Foreign   Office   re- 
ceives- the  reply  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment' to     the     note     demanding     an 
armistice    between    the    Poles   and    thej 
Bolsheviki.     It   is    understood    that   it 
offers  acceptance,  modified  by  a  num- 
ber of  conditions,  and  if  these  are  met 
the  Bolsheviki  agree  to  end  the  fight- 
ing on  the  Polish  front. 
The  Bolsheviki  sweep  across  Lithuania, 
the  Poles  withdrawing  before  them  to 
the  south  and  southwest  from  the  rail- 
way junction  of  Lida. 
July  20.— The    British    Government    will 
'dispatch   immediately   a   reply   to    the 
note  of  the  Russian  Soviet  regarding  an 
armistice  with  Poland,  intimating  that 
if   the   Russians   advance   farther   into 
Poland   all   negotiations  for   trade   be- 
tween  Great   Britain  and   Russia   will 
be  broken  off. 
Polish  peasants  armed  with  scythes  march 
to   Poland's  eastern  frontier  to  take  a 
stand  against  the   possible  invasion  by 
the    Bolsheviki,    says    a    report     from 
Warsaw. 
The  decisive  defeat  of  a   Polish  division 
in   the  region  of  Lida,   where  the  Bol- 
sheviki are  driving  toward  Grodno,  is 
reported  from  Moscow. 


Rely  on  Cuticura 
To  Clear  Away 
Skin  Troubles 

Soap  to  cleanse.  Ointment  to  soothe.  Talcum  to  pow- 
der.25c^Samph£9ofCntlcur5^ept^71M»WeniJ^s^ 


INSYDE TYRES 


for  auto  tires.    Double  mil 


I  prevent 
rithout 


armor 
nctures  and  blowout 


a*e; 


liljr  applied 
too!**  Distributors  wanted.    Detaile  free. 


American  Accessories  Company      Depl.  316     Cincinnati,  OM 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Lighted 
Motorbike* 


and    freight    prepaid    on   any 

"RANGER"  bicycle.  Writeatonce 
for  our  big  catalog  and  special  offer*. 
Select  from  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes 
ii  the -RANGER"  line.         . 
EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired,     at    a 
email  advance  over  our  Regular  Fac- 
tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 
You  cannot  afford   to  buy  without 
getting  our  latest  propositions  and 
Factory-to-Rider  prices. 
Boys,   be  a   "Rider   Agent"  and 
make     big    money    taking    orders 
for  bicycles  and  supplies.    Get  our 
liberal  term*  on  a  sample  to   intro- 
duce the  new  "RANGER".  . 

Tires,    equipment,    sundries    ana 
everything    in   the  bicycle   line    at 

ha'f  usual  prices.    Write  today. 

UCJtn   CYCLE  COMPANY 
IntLAU    Dept.  W  172  Chicago 


FOREIGN 

Julv  14.— Workers    in    Ireland    refuse    to 
'move  freight-trains    carrying  any  sort 
of  war-material.     It  is  said  the  railway 
situation  in  the  country  was  never  so 
grave,   from    the   Government's   stand- 
point. 
The  British   Government    issues   a   reply 
to    the    resolutions    regarding    Ireland 
adopted  by  the  Trade  Union  Congress, 
refusing  to  withdraw  troops  from  that 
country. 
Anti-Slav   demonstrations    break   out   in 
Trieste    in    which    three    persons    are 
killed   and  many  wounded,  and    prop- 
er tv    to    the    value    of    more     than    a 
million  dollars  destroyed. 
The    Japanese    Government    decides    to 
appropriate     approximately     $22,199,- 
499  for   the  construction  of  new   war- 
ships   and    other    naval    requirements 
during   Ihe  current    fiscal   year,   says  a 
Tokyo  dispatch. 
Julv   15.— The   German   reply   to   the   de- 
mand of  the  Allies  for  2,000,000  tons 
of  coal  a  month  agrees  to  furnish  this 
coal   but  bv  wav  of  condition  asks  that 
Germany  be  allotted  1,500,000  tons  of 
coal    monthly    for    northern    Germany 
instead  of  the  1,200,000  now  provided. 
The  reply  also  asks  that  a  commission 
be  sent  'to   Essen   to  investigate    tood 
and   housing   conditions   and   that   the 


Allies  provide  money  or  credit  for  im- 
porting additional  food  for  the  entire 
German  population. 

Gen.  Pablo  Gonzales,  former  candidate 
for  the  Mexican  Presidency,  is  captured 
near  Monterey  and  placed  under  ar- 
rest, charged  with  rebellion. 

A  band  of  fifty  Sinn-Feiners  raid  the 
Dublin  post-office  and  carry  off  all  the 
official  mail. 

The  new  Government  in  Bolivia  deports 
President  Guerra,  recently  deposed, 
together  with  a  number  of  other  of- 
ficials and  ministers  of  the  overthrown 
Government. 

July  16.— The  Spa  conference  ends  when 
the  Germans  sign  the  coal  agreement 
by  which  they  are  to  supply  the  Allies 
with  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  month,  up 
to  .November  15,  the  value  of  which 
will  be  credited  on  Germany's  repara- 
tions account.  The  Allies  also  agree 
to  make  advances  to  Germany  and  will 
forthwith  send  a  commission  to  Essen 
to  seek  means  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  among  the  miners. 

The  French  begin  operations  in  Syria, 
moving  toward  Aleppo  and  Damascus. 
says  a  report  reaching  Loudon.  The 
purpose  of  the  move,  it  is  said,  is  to 
enforce  the  French  mandate  in  Syria. 

The  Turkish  Nationalists  attack  Greek 
shipping  in  the  Black  Sea,  according 
to  a  Constantinople  report. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  confidence  is  given 
the  Giolitti  cabinet  in  the  Italian 
(  Miamber  of  Deputies,  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  address  in  which  the  Premier 
outlined  the  policies  of  the  Government. 

july  17. — The  Allies,  in  reply  to  the 
'Turkish  objections  to  the  Peace  Treaty] 
threaten  to  drive  the  Turks  from 
Europe  "once  and  for  all"  if  by  mid- 
night, on  Julv  27,  they  have  not  signi- 
fied their  willingness  to  sign  the  Peace 
Treaty. 
The  jurists  who.  under  the  leadership  of 
Elihu  Boot,  have  been  sitting  at  The 
Hague  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
world  court,  have  virtually  completed 
the  draft  of  their  plan.  The  court  is 
to  consist  of  eleven  judges  and  four 
alternative  judges  serving  nine  years 
and  sitting  permanently  at  The  Hague. 
They  will  settle  purely  legal  questions 
between  the  nations,  and  act  as  a 
complement  to  the  existing  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice. 
Fighting  between  troops  of  the  Anfu 
and  Chihli  parties  in  China  takes  place 
near  Peking.  The  foreign  military 
commanders  take  steps  to  investigate 
the  situation  caused  by  the  hostilities 
Dr.  Salvador  Peralta  Lagos.  Salvadoriar 
bacteriologist,  announces  that  he  ha: 
isolated  the  yellow-fever  germ,  afWI 
a  series  of  investigations  on  patients. 
Drastic  action  through  a  "non-coopenj 
tion  movement"  is  said  to  be  plannej 
among  the  Moslems  in  India,  will 
Hindu  assistance,  to  force  the  Govern 
nient  to  take  action  toward  obtaining 
such  modification  of  the  Turkish  pea* 
treaty  as  will  make  it  more  acceptaWi 
to  the  Moslem  world,  according  t( 
advices  received  by  the  India  Infornia 
tion  Bureau  in  New  York. 
The  Emir  of  Afghanistan,  which  nov 
claims  to  be  the  greatest  Moslem  coin, 
trv,  is  said  to  be  working  to  succeed  h 
Sultan  of  Turkey  as  Commander  ol  t h 
Faithful,  according  to  Constantinopl 
advices. 
Iulv  18  _prince  Joachim  of  Hohenzoll.ru 
JUl>, he  youngest  son  of.  former  hng 
William,  commits  suicide  at  Potsdan 
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The  Side  Partner  You  Can  Trust! 


The  Savage  Automatic 


/T'S  small,  light,  unobtrusive.  Tou  don't  notice 
it  in  the  poc\et  or  on  the  belt.  But  when  the 
diamond-bac\  rattler  buzzes  or  the  copperhead 
squirms — when  there's  a  bear  in  the  trap  or  a  bob-cat 
in  the  tree — when  the  rare  chance  of  human  violence 
threatens  in  the  wilderness — or  when  the  stinging  wind 
on  the  T^orth  shore  of  Superior  brings  the  blood'chilling 
yell  of  the  man'hunting  wolfpac\  nearer  and  nearer 
— the  little  Savage  proves  the  closest,  truest  friend. 
Its  barrel  length  and  loc\ed  breech  give  more  power 
and  accuracy  than  other  pistols  of  the  caliber — its  ten 


shots  and  one-hand  reloading  permit  faster  and  more 
continuous  fire — and  the  lines  of  its  celebrated  grip 
ma\e  you  point  it  and  shoot  it  straight  in  an  emergency 
— as  straight  and  as  instinctively  as  you  point  your 
finger. 

Its  monkey-wrench  simplicity  makes  it  always  ready  and 
always  sure-fire,  because,  like  the  best  military  pistols,  you  can 
cock  and  uncock  it  with  your  thumb — furnished  in  calibre 
.32  automatic,  $25.00,  and  .380  automatic,  $26.00. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you — can  supply  you.  For  complete 
description,  write  to  Dept.  T. 


Savage  Akivis  Corporation 

SHARON,  PA.  UTICA,  N.Y.  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 

Executive  and  Export  Offices:  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 

O-wners  and  Operators  of  the  J.  Stevens  Arms  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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ONNEGTOUT 

IGNITIONS 


Perfect  Ignition  At 
Highest  Attainable  Speeds 

AT  45  miles  per  hour,  a  six-cylinder  touring  car  demands 
J\.  as  many  sparks  as  the  racing  car  traveling  90  miles  per 
hour-  somewhere  hetween  6,000  and  7,000  sparks  per  minute. 

The  Connecticut  System  not  only  delivers  this  number 
of  sparks  with  clock-like  precision,  without  "missing", 
hut  it  is  capable  of  delivering  from  4,000  to  5,000 
additional  sparks  per  minute  if  your  motor  can  turn 
over  fast  enough  to  require  them. 

This  high-speed  performance  balances  perfectly  with  the 
Connecticut  superiority  at  lowest  speeds  and  combines 
with  it   to   make   this  a  perfect   ignition   system. 

These  ample  sparks  at  high  speeds  are  possible  because 
the  Connecticut  Automatic  Switch  permits  the  use  of 
full   battery   current  at  all   times. 

There  is  no  danger  of  overloading  the  coil,  no  need  for 
reducing  the  current  flow  by  resistance.  You  get  the 
full  strength  of  the  battery  on  every   turn  of  the    motor. 

Your  next  car  should  have  the   Connecticut  System. 

CONNECTICUT  £t«C0MPANY 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Meriden 


Commissioner  Smythe,  of  the  Minister 
Division  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constab- 
ulary, is  shot  dead  by  a  party  of  armed 
men  in  Cork.  The  crime  is  believed 
to  have  been  actuated  by  a  recent  speech 
in  which"  Smythe  is  said  to  have  told  his 
constables  not  to  he  afraid  to  shoot  with 
effect  in  efforts  to  quell  disturbances. 

July  19. — The  Bolshevik  Army  invades 
Armenia,  owing  to  a  refusal  of  the 
Armenian  Government  to  obey  an 
ultimatum  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government. 
France  signs  a  treaty  with  Hungary  for 
mutual  support  against  the  rising 
tide  of  Bolshevism,  now  threatening  to 
spread  over  Europe  from  the  east. 
As  an  aftermath  of  the  murder  of  Police 
Commissioner  Smythe  clashes  take 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  city  of 
Cork,  in  which  more  than  one- hundred 
casualties  occur. 

July  20. — Gen.  Pablo  Gonzales  is  convicl  ed 
by  a  Mexican  military  court  of  inciting 
rebellion,  and  is  immediately  ordered 
set  at  liberty  by  General  Calles, 
Minister  of  War  in  the  De  la  Huerla 
Government;  on  the  ground  that  the 
Administration  is  able  to  protect  itself 
against  anything  that  Gonzales  may  be 
able  to  accomplish  in  the  future. 

Large  reenforcements  for  the  British 
troops  are  ordered  from  Iudia  to 
Mesopotamia  to  cope  with  the  Arab 
revolt  there,  says  a  report  from  London. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes 
confidence  in  the  Government,  42(1 
against  152,  after  Premier  Millerand 
explains  the  Spa  conference's  decisions, 
discusses  the  Turkish.  Syrian,  and  Ger- 
man questions,  and  pledges  France's 
aid  to  Poland  against  the  Bolsheviki. 

A  new  Portuguese  cabinet  is  formed  to 
succeed  the  ministry  of  Da  Silva.  It 
will  he  headed  by  Antonio  Granjo  as 
Premier. 

The  Council  of  Allied  Premiers  at  Spa 
has  recognized  Japan's  right  to  occupy 
Xikolaievsk  and  the  northern  portion 
of  the  island  of  SaghaJien,  to  protect 
Japanese  subjects  from  the  Bolsheviki. 

THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN 

July  14.— The  Single-Taxers  'and  some  of 
'the  Committee  of  Forty-eight  break 
awav  from  the  fusion  convention  in 
Chicago  and  hold  their  own  councils. 
The  remaining  six  groups,  dominated 
by  the  Labor  party  delegates,  adopt  a 
platform  and  form  themselves  into  a 
•  •  Farmer-Labor  part  y . " 

July  15. — The  Farmer-Labor  party  nomi- 
nates Parley  P.  Christensen,  of  Sab 
Lake  City,  for  President,  and  Max  S. 
Hayes,,  Cleveland  Labor  leader,  for 
Vice-President. 

July  16. — Governor  James  M.  Cox,  of 
Ohio,  Democratic  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent, pledges  his  support  to  suffrage,  to 
a  delegation  of  the  National  Woman's 
party,  representing  twelve  States,  who 
call  on  him  at  his  home. 
The  dissatisfied  elements  that  bolted 
the  Chicago  Third  party  convention 
at  a  convention  of  their  own  create  a 
permanent  organization  known  as  the 
••Liberal  party."  After  selecting  tem- 
porary officers  the  convention  adjourns, 
subject  to  call  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  and  the  adoption  of  a  plat- 
form later. 

July  18.— Governor  James M.  Cox.  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  nominee,  at  a  conler 
ence  with  President  Wilson  agrees  to 
make  the  President's  demand  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  League 
Covenant    wilhout    strong   reservations 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 
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his  own  fight  in  the  campaign.  The 
Governor  and  the  President  are  said 
to  be  of  one  mind  with  respect  to  the 
League  of  Nations. 

DOMESTIC 

July  15. — The  first  yacht  race  in  the  series 
for  the  America' 8  cup  takers  place  off 
Sandy  Hook  and  is  won  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton's  challenging  boat.  Shamrock  J  1 '., 
after  the  Resolute  breaks  down  and 
withdraws. 
Four  army  airplanes'start  on  a  9,000-mile 
trip  to  Nome,  Alaska,  from  Mineola, 
Long  Island.  The  expedition  is  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Army  and  is 
for  the  purpose  of  blazing  a  sky-trail 
to  Alaska. 

July  16. — Four  severe  earthquakes  shake 
Los  Angeles,  California,  indirectly  caus- 
ing injuries  to  a  number  of  persons  and 
slightly  damaging  several  buildings. 

At  a  conference  of  more  than  a  hundred 
railroad  presidents  in  New  York  action 
is  taken  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
transportation  system  of  the  country 
by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  average  daily  minimum  move- 
ment of  freight-cars  of  not  less  than 
thirty  miles  a  day,  an  average  loading 
of  thirty  tons  a  car,  and  reduction  of 
the  number  of  cars  in  bad  order  and 
locomotives  unfit  for  service. 

July  17. — Harry  A.  McCartney,  a  Chicago 
lawyer,  files  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  compel 
Secretary  of  State  Colby  to  promulgate 
immediately  the  recent  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  declaring  at  an  end  the 
state  of  war  with  Germany,  on  the 
ground  that  the  President  has  no  veto 
power  over  a  joint  resolution. 

July  19. — The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  up- 
holds the  decision  of  the  Crawford 
County  Court  which  sentenced  of- 
ficials of  the  United  Mine  Workers  to 
jail  for  refusing  to  appear  before  the 
Kansas  Industrial  Court.  The  Su- 
preme Court  upholds  the  Industrial 
Court  law  in  its  provisions  to  summon 
witnesses  and  publish  findings. 

July  20. — Wholesale  prices  of  foodstuffs 
dropt  2%  per  cent,  in  June,  according 
to  the  monthly  survey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
while  the  retail  price  of  food  increased 
2  per  cent.  The  decline  in  wholesale 
clothing  prices  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  3%  per  cent. 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  giants  an 
annual  increase  in  wages  of  $600,000,- 
000  to  more  than  1,800,000  railroad 
employees.  The  award  was  made  retro- 
active to  May  1.  Railroad  executives 
will  ask  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  increase  passenger- 
fares  one -half  cent  a  mile  to  provide 
a  part  of  the  funds  to  meet  the  higher 
wage  cost,  and  a  request  will  also  be 
made  for  an  increase  in  freight-rates. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  yacht  Shamrock  IV. 
•wins  the  second  of  the  series  of  five 
races  for  the  .4  merica'x  cup. 

The  director  of  the  census  announces  the 
population  of  Hawaii  as  2">5,912,  an 
increase  of  64,003;  and  that  of  the 
city  of  Honolulu  as  83,327,  an  increase 
of  31,144. 


More  Indian  Trouble.  —  "  Redwood 
Bailey,"  the  famous  American  Indian, 
was  arrested  some  time  ago  for  a  "  sedi- 
tious "  speech  made  to  a  street  crowd.  The 
"cop"  taking  him  in  charge  said:  "If 
you  don't  like  this  country,  why  don't 
you  go  back  where  you  came  from?  " — 
Pearson's  Magazine. 


I 
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Working  drawings  available. 
Free  inspection  invited. 


When  You  Build  a  Home 

One  Do//ar  Spe/it  fbr77iis  Boo/c 
W*//  Save  ffundreds  ofDoJ/ars 

The  only  discouraging  feature  of  home  owning  is  high 
upkeep  expense — painting,  repairs,  insurance — and,  on 
top  of  this,  depreciation. 

Such  expense,  which  is  largely  waste,  is  cut  to  the  minimum 
— in  fact,  practically  eliminated  in  a  house  with  walls 
of  solid  brick. 

This  book,  "BRICK  for  the  Average  Man's  HOME,"  is 
the  index  to  every  step  of  home  building.  It  tells  how  you 
can  easily  have  a  brick  house  exactly  to  your  liking  and 
fitting  your  purse  and  needs.  Complete  architectural 
drawings  (actual  blue  prints),  specifications  and  bills  of 
masonry  materials  and  labor  may  be  had  for  the  thirty- 
five  houses  illustrated  and  described  in  this  book.  You 
have  your  choice  of  one  and  two-story  houses,  bungalows 
and  two-family  houses.  Private  garages  are  also  shown. 
Sent  postpaid  $i.oo. 

A  careful  estimate  by  your  local  contractor  will  prove  to 
you  that  these  brick  houses  are  more  economical  to  build 
than  any  other  type  of  construction. 
For  the  contractor  we  provide  "BRICK,  How  to   Build 
and  Estimate," — a  practical  hand-book  and  manual  con- 
taining detail  architectural  drawings,  tables  for  arriving  at 
quantities  of  material  and  labor  and  full  informa- 
tion  about  mortar,  bonds  and  joints.     Special 
price  25   cents  postpaid. 
Send  $1.25  and  get  both  books. 
With  every  building  operation  it  pays  to  employ 
an  architect  or  engineer.     Ask  them  about  brick 
- — they'll  tell  you. 

This  National  Educational  Campaign  is  sustained  by  the 
Common  Brick  Industry  of  America.  Jddress  the  Secretary- 
Manager,  13 M  Schojield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,   U.  S.  A. 


Demand  Brick  with  (his  Trade  Mark, 
Your  Guaraniee  of  Quality 


ForBe&atywitA  Economy 

bund  with  Common  Brick 
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Address  Wanted  at  Once.— Where  is 
the  woman  now  who  <'ati  drive  a  man  to 
drink?— Life. 

Too  Cheap— Jim.  e—"  Did  the  prisoner 
offer  anv  resistance?  " 

Officer-—"  Only  a  dollar,  yer  honor. 
an'  1  wouldn't  take  it."— The  Anode. 


TasgoH 


When   you    use    a 
wrench — use  Tasgon 

DISSOLVES  rust.  A  few  drops 
will  instantly  loosen  the  rustiest 
nut,  bolt,  coupling  or  connection  of 
any  kind. 

No  clipping  or  cutting.  No  injury  to  any 
part  it  touches.  A  labor-saving  necessity 
in  factories,  railroad  shops,  mines,  garages 
—  wherever  machinery  is  used. 
A  wonder  worker  around  motor  boats, 
automobiles,  trucks  or  tractors.  Prevents 
carbon— stops  squeaks  in  springs,  brakes, 
door  locks  and  hinges.  Will  start  a  cold 
motor. 

Tasgon  —  the  magic  fluid  of  many  uses 
conies  in  half-pint.  pint,  quart  and  gallon 
cans.  Sold  by  hardware  and  automobile 
supply  stores.  If  your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply you.  send  us  $1.00  and  we  will  tor- 
ward  a  nozzle-top  pint  can  prepaid. 

Polygon  Products  Company 
141  Milk  Street     •    Boston,  Mass. 

(  Made  by  Samuel  Cabot.  Inc. ) 


One  Danger  Removed.— World  to  end 
next  winter,  according  to  prophecy;  but 
if  Europe  is  involved  Congress  won't  let 
this  country  participate.  —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 


Jinolhet  Polygon  product— 
Temoves  tar.  grease,  oil,  ipots 
and  stains  from  automobile 
bodies,  tires,  leather  cushions, 
carpets.  rugs,  upholstery. 
Cleans  windshields  and  head- 
lights.  Will  not  injure  finish 
or  fabric.  In  half-pint  and 
quart  cans. 


Fenton 

Seals 

Sticks 


r 


Fenton  Seals 

They  stick  where  you  stick 
them.  Printed  on  the  tough- 
est paper.  Unlimited  variety. 
Prompt  delivery  regardless 
of  size  of  order.  Send  today 
lor  catalog. 

Fenton  Label  Co..  Inc. 
506-512  Racs  St.,  PaiU..  Pa. 


IM\/C\TTriDC  Who  desire  to  secure  patent 
INVLIN  1  UKO  ahould  write  for  our  guide 
hook  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
„  odel  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171.  Washington.  P.  C. 


jbrcovifcirt 

Every  pair  guaranteed 

MADE  AT  SHIRLEY     MASSACHUSETTS 


Ideographical    Matrimony. — Conductor 

(do  passenger  of  Pullman)---"  Excuse  me, 
sir.      Is  this  lady  your  wife?  " 

Passenger— -*"  1    don't    know.      It    de- 
pends   upon   what    State    we   are"  passing* 
through." — Lift. 

Page  Senor  Villa.—"  And  now.  Johnny.'' 
said  the  teacher.  "  can  you  tell  me  what  i< 
raised  in  Mexico?  " 

•'  Aw  go  on,"  replied  the  bright  boy. 
"  I  know  what  you  want  me  to  say.  but 
ma  told  me  I  shouldn't  talk  rough."— 
The  American  Lcaioic  Weekly. 


Its    Friendly    Way.— "  How  are    we    to 

meet  the  high  cost  of  living?  " 

-  You  don't  have  to  meet  it,"  answered 
the  irritating  person.  "  It  overtakes  you." 
— Washington  Star. 

Girlish  Confidences.— "  Fifteen  dollars 
a  week  fer  teachin'  school?  It's  a  darn 
shame !  Thev  oughta  give  ya  eighteen  or 
twenty  dollars.  Why,  I'm  gettin'  forty 
dollars  down  to  th'  faet'ry.''— Life. 

\  Shady  Candidate.—"  Old  John  Bar- 
lex  corn,"  said  Uncle  Bill  Bottletop,  "  re- 
minds me  of  some  other  fellers  who  get  into 
politics.  A  lot  of"  people  speak  of  him 
with  a  good  deal  of  affection  in  private, 
but  they  won't  come  out  and  vote  for  him." 
— Washington  Star. 

Forehanded  Fran.— Mr.  Gaydoggk— 
"  Well,  by-by,  my  dear.  In  case  I  am 
reaUv  prevented  from  coming  home  to 
dinner,  I  wdl  send  you  a  telegram." 

Mrs  Gaydogge— "  Oh,  that's  quite 
unnecessary:  I've  already  taken  it  out 
of  your  pocket." — London  Opinion. 

Something  Missing.— A  city  youngster 
was  paving  his  first  visit  to  his  uncle  s 
farm  Among  the  animals  on  the  place 
was  a  rather  small  colt.  As  the  boy  stood 
gazing  at  the  little  creature  his  uncle  said: 
"  Well  what  do  vou  think  of  him,  Johnny  t 

"Why— why,  he's  all  right,"  -said 
Johnny,'  "but  where's  his  rockers?"— 
Cleveland  News. 


Emergency   Enlistment.— Two    Strifes 

— "  Didja  hear  that  Blinker  signed  up  for 
overseas  service  again?" 

Three  Stripes — "  Zatso?  How  long 
did  he  sign  for?  " 

Two  Stripes — "  For  the  duration  of  pro- 
hibition."— The  American  Legion   Weekly. 


It  Never  Is.— In  a  small  town  not  long 
ago,  after  a  Are,  some  children  held  a  fair. 
The  sum  realized  they  sent  to  the  pastor  ot 
1  he  church.     Their  letter  read: 

"  This  $30  was  raised  by  a  fair,  and  we 
are  sending  it  to  you.  Please  give  it  to 
the  lire  sufferers.  #       , 

•'  p,  s. We  hope  the  suffering  is  not  all 

0Ver." — Everybody's.  Magazine. 

\n  Extended  Tour.— Just  before  the 
St  Mihiel  show  the  Germans  blew  up  an 
ammunition  -  dump  near  a  company  ot 
Yanks.  It  was  reported  that  there  was  a 
large  quantity  of  gas-shells  in  the  dump, 
and  as  soon  as  the  explosions  began  the 
Americans  immediately  made  themselves 
scarce  with  great  rapidity. 

When  the  danger  had  passed  all  started 
drifting  back  with  the  exception  of  one 
man  who  did  not  appear  till  the  next  day 

"Well,  where  you  been?  demanded 
the  top  kick,  eyeing  him  coldly. 

"  Sergeant,"  replied  the  other  earnestly, 
"il  don't  know  where  I  been,  but  I  give  you 
my  word  I  been  all  day  gettin  back.  — 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


Unjust  Suspicion.  — A  proud  young 
father  telegraphed  the  news  of  his  happi- 
ness to  his  brother  in  these  words:  "A 
handsome  boy  has  come  to  my  house  and 
claims  to  be  your  nephew.  We  are  doing 
our  best  to  give  him  a  proper  welcome." 

The  brother,  however,  failed  to  see  the 
point  and  wired  back:  "  f  have  no  nephew. 
The  young  man  is  an  impostor."— Boston 
Transcript. 

McMiv,  of  London.  — Two  Highland- 
ers stood  looking  at  the  imposing  facade 
of  a  building  in  Westminster.  The  corner- 
stone bore  the  date  in  Roman  characters, 

"MCMIV." 

•'Luke  a'  thot,  Angus,"  said  one. 
"Ah've  never  heeard  th'  name  MeMiv 
befure,  but  theare's  a  Scotsman  who's  got 
his  name  on  one  of  th'  finest  buildings  in 
London.  Ye  can't  keep  'em  down,  can 
ye?" — London   Tit-Bits. 

Conservation  Measure.—"  Rastus,  how 

is  it  you  have  given  up  going  to  church? 
asked  Pastor  Brown. 

"Well,  sah,"  replied  Rastus,  "its  dis 
way.  I  likes  to  take  an  active  part,  an' 
I  used  to  pass  de  collection-basket.  bUI 
dey's  give  de  job  to  Brothah  Green,  who 
jest  returned  from  ovah  thai-ah." 

"  In  recognition  of  his  heroic  service.   1 

suppose?  "  . 

"  No,  sah.     I  reckon  he  got  dat  job  in 

reco'nition  o'  his  having  lost  one  o'   hia 
hands." — Argonaut. 

His  Problem— Kelly  had  drawn  a 
summary  for  being  absent  from  post  while 
on  guard  duty.  , 

"Where     were     you,"     demanded     the 
judge-advocate,    "  when    the    sergeant    i 
the   guard   passed   just    in   front    ot    your 

post?" 

•'  At  the  rear." 

"Where   were   you   when    the   corporal 

passed  just  behind  it?  " 

"  At  the  front," 

»  Vnd     now."     triumphantly,      '  when 
were    you    when     the    sergeant     and    the 
corporal  walked   around   your   post  from 
opposite  directions  without  seeing  you. 

"  Judge,"  said  Kelly  hopefully,  '  that  s 
just  the  question  that's  been  worrying 
me.  Where  was  I?  "-The  Am.r.can 
Legion  Weekly. 
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cAuto  ACCESSORIES 


Rel 


iner 


Inside  Sleei'c 


Retreading  Stoc\ 


II      , .JOg^DSr: 


Fun  Bell 


Safety  Step  Mat 


Radiator  Hose 


THE  FEDERAL  NAME 
upon  accessories  is  a  pledge 
of  manufacturing  exactness,  and 
unusual  service  performance.  The 
line  of  Federal  accessories  is  highly 
representative    not   only    for   its 


quality,  but  for  unusual  com- 
pleteness from  the  standpoint  of 
consumer  requirements.  Motorists 
are  assured  full  satisfaction 
in  every  article  of  Federal 
manufacture. 


THE      FEDERAL      RUBBER      COMPANY 

of    It  lino  is 
Factories,  Gudahy,  Wis. 

K«M/«iiwiM   uj    fdtrni  Anlomobtlt  Ttrti,  Tub:-.,  and  Sundritl,  MtAurcycU.  BUycU  and  Cattiagt  Tirti.  hubtrr  //.«i>.  «ofi«  Shut  fads.  Kubbc,   Mullmt  and  idtchannai  Kubbtr  Gwd> 


so 
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Car  Repair  Shops 


Industrial  Storage 


I  tl  M  Mpl  BtK  *****  'k, 

P«mi  IrwM WMS*  u*i*-' 


"Let  us  build 
with  Steel" 

CTEEL  BUILDINGS  are  replacing  other 

^  types  just  as  steel  cars  are  replacing  wooden 
car*.  The  Steel  building  is  stronger,  safer  more  economical, 
more  sanitary,  easier  to  erect  and  more  adaptable. 
The  oopularity  of  Stefco  Sectional  Steel  Buildings 
i     notPsuPrpnsng      Hundreds  of  firms  in  widely  Afferent 
of  business  have  re-ordered  as  their  requirements  increased 
fct^PSoS!  £d  most  practical  form  of  Seconal  steel 
building    We  fabricate  the  units  for  any  size  binding  and  they  are 
Sped*  to  you  ready  to  erect  on  your  foundation  in  a  matter  of 
days  or  hours,  according  to  the  size. 

Stefco  Buildings  are  designed  by  enginee^aa^ 
bv  experts  under  highly  efficient  production  methods  and 
rL  be  erected  by  your  own  workmen  without  architects  plans 
can  oe  erecicu  wy  y^~  xk««  •«>  nr>  nvettine  to  be 

arc  ixr^LT^eAT,  «s  *  -. 

loads  from  \Vi  to  3  tons. 

Our  Service  Department  helps  y»  Jj**feSg  ^SiSStX 
you,  nocd..  »...—« «•  ''"X D.U.ery t mad.  =a .ho,. notice 
wh.t  you  are  buying  from  •'"«"•   ° '°5,'   °°e"f„„  plana.    A  .ingle  blue  print 
5SM3S3i=L=3S3£SS  -UK  J,  p....  numbered. 
In  writing  for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  quoUtior ;.  y-  wrU^e 


Gasoline  Extraction  Plant 


Steel  Fabricating  Corporation 

Genera/  Office* 

140  Page  Ave.,  Harvey,  I1L 

Factories 

Harver.  UL  and  Chicago  Height*.  IIL 


TBABg 


STEFCO 


MARK 
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They're  good  blades,  those  Starrett  blades.  Every 
tooth  in  'em  is  made  to  cut  fast  and  long. 

Starrett  Hack  Saws  ARE  good  hack  saws.  They've 
got  to  be  to  live  up  to  the  reputation  of  Starrett 
Tools.  But  speaking  of  teeth — how  many  of  the 
teeth  in  the  sr.w  you're  using  now,  no  matter  whose 
make  it  is,  are  cutting? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  length  of  the 
blade  you  used  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  life  and 
efficiency  of  the  saw? 

The  longer  the  stroke,  the  more  teeth  there  are 
used.  Do  you  follow  the  idea? 

Get  a  copy  of  The  Starrett  Hack  Saw  Chart  and 
the  Starrett  book,  "Hack  Saws  and  Their  Use"— 
they'll  help  you  cut  your  cutting  costs. 

Both  are  free.  Address  Starrett  Hack  Saw 
Department  SC. 


THE  L.  S.  STARRETT  COMPANY 

The  World's  Greatest  Toolmakers 
Manufacturers  of  Hack  Saws  Unexcelled 

ATHOL,  MASS. 
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l£il\lV10  .  $1  50;  single  copy,  10  cenIS-  ^ NUMBERS,  not  over  three 
.year;  other  foreign  postag e  $2.00 ,  a  yea.  BACK  NUMBERS.  ^ 
months  old,  25  cents  each;  oy«J^n^  apply  for  them.  RECEIPT  of 
INDEXES  will  be  sent  free  to  subscriber5  w o  w »*  address.labei -,  date  of 
payment  is  shown  in  about  ftw°  J^^he  label.  CAUTION:  If  date 
expiration  includes  the  month  named jn  the  la,  ra  promptly 

is  not  properly  e^^edaft^  each  Payment  y^^  qf  aDDresS 

r?yg^yj™r.ita^N^  ^  are  t0  go  *»  -*. 


Both 


be   given.      PRESENTATION  COPIES: 
Those  who  desire  to  renew  such  sub- 


old  and  new  addresses  must  always 
Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends, 
sections  must  do  so  before -expiration.  ^        Wagnallg 

LOfntenre?-a? second-class  matter   Marcl ,24    1890.  at  the  Post-office  at 

Canada. 


WE  TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 

ART 

Th«  Meyer  Both  Cotegejs.^nducted I  .j. 


30,000  CHOICE  QUOTATIONS 


General  Stewart 
Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt 

of  further 


•The  work. 


Department  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company 
most  widely  known  commercial  art  organza 
rinn  in  the' field   who  produced  and  sola  iasi 
year  Sver  12.600  commercial  drawings-^** 
by  the  fading  advertisers  of  the  United  States 

^oW^^rf?rf»y^Se1SSffi 


experience  in  this  course 


the  very  fundamentals  which  en- 
abled  this  organization  todomi-. 
nate  its  field,   p  give  you  fwtis 
you   ought   to   know   about  this 
intensely  interesting,  highly  paid 
Profession-(equally  open  tome* 
and  women)— we  will  send  our  special 
book  "'YOUR  OPPORTUNITY."  if  you  "»* 
pay  naif  the  cost  of  mailing-4c  ,n  stamps. 

Meyer  Both  College  of  Commercial  Art 

Address  Dept.  11 
N.  E.  Cor.  Michigan  Ave.  »t 
20th  St..      CHICAGO,  ILL. 


always  indispensable 

THE  CTCIOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

Proverbs  from  the  French  .German ^  etc  ^^  and  thelf  transiatl0ns.  By  J .  K.  Moyt. 

its  English  translation.  Also  a  full  list  ^^ 

c— j«?i5  sKsa5rsffKSuSEa.Mi  r^cc-,  «» 

ram,  $7.50;  Law  ^hic^sm  ▼  MC,W    y^p 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY, 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

bv  Jules  Payot.  Rector  of  the  Academy  of ■  Atr.  France        u- 


Publishers,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CONVERSATION  W»Waf*. 


Hi£h  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 

_  this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  inside ;  two ,  years. e  w^ 

O'ept.  HC52 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

SHUrArt,  lessons  in  the  history,  form,' 
A  course  "L^i^fThe  Short-Story  taught  by 

Pi.  Eeenwein     Dept.  71 

TYPEWRITING 

TAUGHT  THE 

NEW  WAY 


FAMOUS    PAINTINGS 


9^1 


Two  magnifi- 
cent volumes 
issued  in  co- 
operation 
with  Cassell  & 
Company,  the 

famous  fine  art  ^^^S^SSdS^  "d 
beautiful  reproductions  of  the  masterme «  nQtes 

^£\K^CSEment    This  is  not  a  cheap  collection  of 


11 
by 
15 

ins. 


earn  big   wage 
npP<l  —  a  few  lessons  by 
Fnti're°Course  at  a  small  tuition 
mail.    Entire  course  a    Complete  busi- 

FREE.    Write 


Become   an  Expert 
treble  your 


fee — payable  monthly. 
FoTfrlfSo'oUrrtypewrit.ng^ 

ti  ti  LOSS  SCHOOL 
TULLOS.S     3278CollegeHil, 

Springfield 


THE 


tone  and  refinement,    l  ^Y^^YofARTJ  The  pub- 
loose  pictures,^  reaZ  ^^fj0fnfzed  pictures  as 

BESW^SSS popular  £orma^ 

Beautiful  Reproductions  in  Color-Mounted 

VOLUMES.  CONTAINING      . ,      .  "     of  the  world's  most  beauti- 

",b°"  A  Real  Art  Library  for  the  Home 

The  separate  text  pages i  of 
historical  and  explanatory 
notes  accompanying  each 
picture  and  the  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  each 
painter  make  the  work  par- 
+ir,,lorlv  uniaue.  valuable, 


Some 
of  the 
Painters 
Included 

Archer 

Bompard 

Botticelli 

Bouveret 

Brett 

Brown 

Cazia 

Chaplin 

Clark 

Constable 

Corot 

Correggio 

Crome 

Da  Vinci 

Detaille 

Duverger 

Fragonard 

Furse 

Gainsborough 

Gore 

Greuze 

Guthrie 

Hals 

Henner 

Holbein 
Holiday 
Hook 


Hunt 

Israels 

Landseer 

Latour 

Lawrence 

Le  Brun 

LegroS 

Leighton 

Lucas 

Mauve 

Meissonier 

Millet 

Morland 

Murillo 

Peacock 

Rembrandt 

Reni 

R.jnolds 

Riviere 


I  Romney 
Rossetti 
Rubena 
Sadler 
Sargent 
Stanley 
Steen 
Stone 
Swan 
Titian 
Troyon 
Tuke 
Turner 
Velasquez 
Walker 
W  aller 
Watts 
Webster 
Whistlet 
■Zom 


ticularly  unique, 
and  desirable.  See  our 
special  "  On-Approval' 
offer  outlined  in  coupon 
herewith.  $10.00  fer  vol- 
ume, %20.ooperset,payaoie 
in  easy  instalments. 
Funk  &  Wagnall.  Company 
354-60  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Sign  and  Send  Thi.  Conpon  To-day 

FTTmt  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  Tork. 
'sTdmeTLroval,  earnafechar/e.pa.d  0>e 

two  volumes  ot  Famous  .£°«"'»"'£   ^ork  ,nd 

$2.00.  If  satisfactory.  1  w. 11 eta n _ the  wo r       M 

send  you  $2.00  per  month  th«™s™rthUe  p"«hase. 

in  all  have  been  paid,  cornpletmg  the  pmc 

If  Idonotwantthe  books.  Iw.llre^rn  them     th< 

in  ten  days  at  your  «P«8^.f  °"7'"u  nothing 
money  I  have  paid,  and  1  will  owe  you       q  g  _2( 


Name 

Address. 
City 
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Detail   of   Carnegie    Library,    San 
■>  Francisco,  with  Armco  American 
Ingot  Iron  window  grill. 
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American  Ingot  Iron 
Resists  Rust 

The  trade-mark  ARMCO 
carries  the  assurance  that  prod- 
ucts bearing  that  mark  are 
manufactured  by  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company  with 
the  skill, intelligence, anj  fidel- 
ity associated  with  its  products, 
and  hence  can  be  depended 
upon  to  possess  in  the  highest 
degree  the  merit  claimed  for 
them.  Thctradc-markARMCO 
i»  registered  in  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office. 


ARMCO 


TRADE         MARK 


AMERICAN    INGOT    IRON 


^= 


r^f 


{■A 


£33 1  & 


©EAUTY  TMM  10§T 

suhLh  mm  ©miuff 


^'■fe^ 


THIS  iron  comes  as  a  new  in- 
spiration to  the  metal  craftsman. 
It  says  to  him  that  the  beauty  he 
has  created  and  the  work  he  has 
fashioned  with  infinite  care  will 
endure  for  many  times  the  life  of 
other  similar  metals. 

The  purity  of  American  Ingot 
Iron  is  a  strong  defence  against  rust. 
Exposure  to  rain,  snow,  cold,  and 
heat — the  natural  foes  of  iron — 
proves  that  Armco  withstands  the 
severe  attacks. 

No  other  commercial  iron  is 
so  dense  in  texture.  Impurities 
separate  the  molecules  of  ordi- 
nary iron  and  permit  the  easy 
access  of  corrosive  elements. 
Such  impurities  are  practically 
eliminated  by  the  process  of  making 
Armco  American  Ingot  Iron,  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  for  rust  to  eat 
its  way  into  and  beneath  the  surface. 

This  purity  also  makes  it  most 
suitable  for  welding,  for  receiving 
enameling  coats,  and  for  the  trans- 
mission of  electric  current. 

Our  research  and  engineering 
departments  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
whether  or  not  you  should  use 
Armco  Brand  of  American  Ingot 
Iron. 

THE  AMERICAN 
ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY 

Middletown,  Ohio 


-  Carnegie  Library,  San 
Francisco  ;  all  sheet  metal 
and  iron  grills  on  windows 
are  of  Armco  Brand.  Geo. 
W.  Kellam,  Architect, 
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The  Digest  School  and  College  Directory 

.election  of  Boarding  School*  College, ;  and  Vocat  o„ al  *£*.  JJ«^  „,  serve  as  „  h      for  many  years, 
1     temf  ind^lif  «'  *S£  alwefa^in^y  and.  if  given  fnl.  information,  wUl  make  deBmte 

recommendation  without  charge. nM-l|-.,ri,ff 


fjBfflM 


HOWARD 


3     AFamousOldNewEnglandCountrySchool     £ 

Twenty-five  miles  from  Boston  College  Prepara- 
tion. General  Courses.  Domestic  Science  and  Home 
Management.  Strong  courses  in  instrumental  and 
vocal  music.  Modern  Languages.  The  school, 
home  and  gymnasium  are  each  in  separate  buildings. 
Large  new  sleeping  porch.  Fine  new  V.  W.  C.  a. 
swnnming  pool  Military  drill  horseback  riding, 
excellent  canoeing,  trips  afield.  Extensive  grounds 
All  sports.  Live  teachers.  Upper  and  lowei  school 
50  pupils.    For  catalog  address 

MR.  and  MRS.  C.  P.  KENDALL,  Principals 
16  Howard  St.,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


nmT."i"imiii'i«mimni 


s 
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Qutdoor  r*ppine^ering  E^S&BE^tJg^p 

^  discovery  and  self-direction.  Inspiring  ™*  Ri  h  Scho0,  students  three 
Christian  usefulness.    School    lor    Grammar  and    mgn  hundred  acres; 

terms,  fall,  spring,  and  summer  M'd^ack  ridtng.  Swimming.  Athletics, 
pine  groves,  . ^0  leet  seash or*  » ^^^subjects.  Art.  Music. 
Esthetic  dancing.    Gymnastics.    ^°''e"f.  £    ^  Courses.       Foreign     Languages. 


Sea  Pines 

Rev.  Thomas  Bickford,  A.M. 

Founder 
Distinctively   devoted    to 
and  recognized  as  the  Pio- 
neer School  of  Personality 


neer  School  of  Personality                                      _„^    ~.                          nM  R            Brewster.  Mass. 
MISS  FAITH  RiriCFORD.  MISS  ADD1E  BICKFORD.  Directors  Box  B, »        .^ 


CHOATE  SCHOOL 


1600  BeaconSt. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

J^Srana'Day'sctol'r^S^s.    College 

ttrtSch^g».if8pe%  care  of  experienced 

reSid^G^TAhe^O.^.rS>W^  ffi&U  PMojtpa. 

MM  FN  ANDERSON  SMITH.  Associate  Principal 

.,,  ^"Va*".."  first,  800  tommon^aUl,  Ave^osUH, 


Rogers  Hall 


1 


SCHOOL  for  GIRLS 


38  minutes  from  Boston.  Faces  Rogers 
Fort  Hill  Park.  Outdoor  Sports,  Gym- 
nasium, Swimming  Pool.  Thorough 
preparation  for  college.  Advanced 
courses  for  high  school  graduates. 
Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Home-making. 
Secretarial  and  Business  Courses. 


MLsOUVE  SEW  ALL  PARSONS.  Principal 
Lowell,  Massachusetts 


Whiting 
Hall 


A  Country  Home  School  for  Girls 


fr0u,  eight  to  sUteen  affiliated  wjtl^ .the .best  .P-P-tory^hooU. 
Twenty-six  acres,  new  building  • '?^'°cac'°nlows.s  Wayside  Inn.  Out- 
between  Boston  anc  Worcester,: near e^0°8,eividual  care.  Teachers  for 
air  brancTef.3  MisUeVs°TSne!dd1ames.  House  mother.  Family  ufe 
emphasized.  _  .     .     , 

Mr.  ElbridgeC.  Whiting.  Amher.t.  Yale;  Mr,.  Whiting,  W«Ue,ley.  Pnncpak 
14  Concord  Road,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


FOR  GIRLS 


Miles  from 
Boston 


Send  for  New 
Year  Book 


We  send  students  to , coUege  on ££££  ^/J^t  oi^n7"y  fetwe 
LXinleK^ritwtn^nmen^with  competent  instructors,  with 

StWe?ff:r7u^i:LtiopapSo:tunities.     Students  talce  English  or  litera- 

tur!  bufthi  course  otheTwL  is  elective.     All  subjects  count  for  diploma. 

Graduation  from  high  school  not  necessary.    No  examination  required 

(6min  aU)  wkf  newpipe  organ;  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool 
tu^eOT^ 

in  college?  taking  through  her  whole  course  an  elect.ve  program. 

There  are  some  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water.    For  1920-21,  early  appli- 
cation is  necessary  to  secure  enrolment. 

Special  car  for  Western  girls  from  Chicago,  September  23. 

Exceptional  opportunities  9308  Summit  St.,  NEWTON,  Mass. 

with  a  delightful  home  uje.  ■««"»»» 


Lasell  Seminary 

More  than  a  passing  on  of  text  book  knowl- 
edge is  achieved  at  Lasell  Seminary.  Its  goal 
is  to  arouse  appreciation  of  the  best  in  life 
and  to  develop  the  best  in  each  student,  ine 
course  of  study  from  first  year  high  school 
through  two  years  advanced  work  for  high 
school  graduates,  covers  a  wide  range  ot 
academic  subjects,  and  .  electives  necessary 
to  individual  development.  Unusual  train- 
ing ia  given  in  various  phases  of  home- 
making,  from   marketing  to  entertaining. 

The    school    is    delightfully    situated   on   a 
thirty    acre   estate    ten    miles    from    Boston. 
All  cultural   advantages  of  the  city  are  util- 
ized    Many   forms  of  outdoor  sport  and  rec- 
reation play  a  part  in  the   school   activities. 
Woodland  Park 
Junior  Department  for  girls   under   fifteen. 
Catalogs  on  application. 
GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 
CHAS.  F.  TOWNE.  A.M.,  Asso.  Principal 
103  Woodland  Road,  Auburndale  66,  Mass. 


House  in  the  Pines 

Norton,  Massachusetts 

A    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

40  minutes  from  Boston 
Address  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Cornish:Principal_ 

ABBOT  ACADEMY 

Mg  ^M^^STbESSt.  Principal 

The  Misses  Allen  School 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletics.  Household  Arts  College  and 
general  courses.  Each  girl's  personality  observed  and 
developed.    Write  for  booklet.       West  Newton.  Mass. 

from  Boston.  HASKELL,  Principal 

3^40_^r^enue^___CaJnb»dgeJ81M^ 

THE  MACDUFFIE  SCHOOL  £$& 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.      3  Acres  for  Sports 

College  General,  Special,  and  Housecraft  Courses.  Prin- 

dPSoHNMACDUFFIE.PH.D..MRS.MACDuF^.B: 

walnutHSliTschool 

24  HIGHLAND  STREET,  NATICK,  MASS. 
BuitdingSMISSyCONANT,  MISS  BIGELOW,  Principal^ 

Waltham  School  for  Girls 

BOARDING  and  DAT  SCHOOL.  From  primary  grades  throng 

college  preparatory.     School  building.     Gymnasium      Fou 

residences  with    large   estate  for  outdoor  life.    61st  year 

|    AddressMtS  MmBA  MasqS.  Principal.  Waltham.  Mass 
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=TENACRE= 

^  Country  School  for  Young  Girls 

From  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 


PREPARATORY -to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 


MISS    HELEN   TEMPLE   COOKE 
Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


Wheaton  College  for  Women 

Only  small  separate  College  for  Women  in  Massachusetts 
4-year  course.  A. B.  degree.  Faculty  of  men  and  women' 
20  buildings.     100  acres.     Catalog. 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole.  D.D..  LL.D..  President, 

Aorton  (30  miles  from  Boston),  Massachusetts. 


Southfield  Point  Hall  fc?&S 

Beantif  ully  situated  on  Long  Island  Sound  atSonthfleld  Point 
Stamford.  Connecticut.  High  academic  standards.  Interme- 
diate, General  and  College  Preparatory  courses.  Music  Gym- 
nastics, Athletics  and  Sports.  Horseback  riding,  skatin"  etc 
52  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York.  Number 
of  resident  students  limited. 

JESSIE   CALLAM  GRAY,   B.A.,  Principal 

BEENICE  TOWMSEND  PORTER,  Assistant  Principal 

Until  September  is.  address 

JESSIE  CALLAM  GRAY.  121  North  Linden  Avenue. 

East  End,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


&  "1 
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WATERBURY,  CONN.  Founded  1875 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots 
in  New  England.  College  Preparatory  courses  in  Music, 
Fine  Arts,  History.  Languages,  Domestic  Science  Phys- 
ical Culture,  Tennis,  Basket  Ball  and  Swimming.  50-acre 
school  farm,  "L'mberfield,"  gives  unusual  opportunities 
for  all  sports,  including  skating,  snowshoeing,  etc.  Girls 
here  aiso  put  their  Domestic  Science  teachings  into 
actual  practice.  One  hour  from  Hartford  or  New  Haven 
Send  for  catalog  and  views. 

Miss  EMILY  GARDNER  MUNRO,  A.M.,  Principal 


SUBURBAN  TO  NEW  YORKCITY 
Fifty  Minutes  from  Fifth  Avenue 

For  High-School  Girb  or  Graduates 

Academic  and  Finishing  courses.  Music. 
Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science.  Sec- 
retarial. Emphasis  on  Social  Training. 
Physical  Culture  and  Athletics.  Magnifi- 
cent suite  of  granite  buildings,  French 
chateau  design,  overlooking  the  sea. 
Immense  gymnasium;  cosey  theatre 
Beautiful  estate  of  is  acres,  in  town, 
fc-leventh  year.  Membership  $1200.  For 
booklet  with  many  views  address 
Dr.  Frederic  Martin  Townsend,  Dean 

GLEN  EDEN.  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


HILLSIDE 


SCHOOL    FOR 
GIRLS 

Norwalk,  Connecticut 

Preparation  for  College  examinations .  C  ul- 
tural  Courses.  Household  Science  including 
actual  practice  in  a  real  home.  GymnaaUim 
and  organized  athletics.  45  miles  from  New 
York.       ]|»rgir«t  R.  Rrendlinger.  A.B.,  Vamiar 

Tlda  Hunt   Kranrl..  t  n„  '.milh,  Prlnr Ipal. 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

ELY  COURT 
GREENWICH        CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  General,  Sec- 
retarial and  Post-Graduate 
Courses.  Music.  Household  arts. 
Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  sports.   Sleeping  Porch. 


WYKEHAM  RISE,  Washington,  Conn. 

A  Country  School  for  Girls.  Fanny  E.  Davies,  LL.A., 
Principal.  Boston  representative,  Mabel  E.  Bowman, 
A.B.,  Vice-Principal,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


The  Mary  C.Wheeler  Town  &  Country  School 

A    town    school    offering    opportunities    for 
country  life  and  sports. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 


SCUDDER  SCHOOL  SKJXE  &£$.*? 

Seven    buildings;    attractive  dormitories;    like  college  life 

Hi'i?.nasIiE;«iwin»lin8,  elC-     No  !.nt"nce   examinations: 
High     School       Preparatory    and     Elective    Courses- 

Spanish,  French,  Music,  Art. 

POST-GRADUATE  SCHOOL  for  older  students: 

1.  Secretarial  Training,  with  unusual  features. 

2.  Domestic  Science,  one  year  course  with  diploma 

3.  Community  Service,  a  new  profession  combining 
Secretarial.  Social  Welfare,  and  Americanization  Gradu- 
ates of  this  course  are  also  qualified  for  high  erade  secre- 
tarial positions.    Address  MISS  L.  D.  SCUDDER 


L'ECOLE  FRANCAISE 

A  French  School  for  American  Girls.  Removed  from 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  References  by 
permission:  Their  Excellencies.  Mme.^Jules  Jusserand 
French  Embassy,  Washington;  Mme.  Barrere,  French 
Embassy;  Lady  Rodd,  British  Embassy;  Mrs.  Nelson 
Page,  American  Embassy.  Rome.  MME.  J.  A.  RIXFFEL 
(diplomee  de  l'Universite  de  France),  Principal,  12  East 
95th   Street     (overlooking  Central    Park),  New  York. 


THE  SEMPLE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Opposite  Central  Park.  Boarding  and  Dav  pupMs.  Special 
and  Finishing  courses.  Languages,  Art,  Music  and  Dramatic 
Art.    Social  Life.    Outdoor  Recreation. 

¥/.sV,T-  DARRINGTON  SEMPLE,  Principal 

241  Central  Park  West,  Box  DD,  New  York  City 


KENT  PLACE  gB«£L?&* 

-—"—     20  miles  from  N.Y. 
A  Country  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul.  ?  -,  . 
Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman,  5  Principals 

ST.  MARY'S  HALL  FOR  GIRLS 

General,  College  Preparatory  and  Secretarial  Courses. 

1  wo  years  Post-Graduate  Work.    Music,  Art,  Domestic 

Science.     Gymnasium.    Outdoor    Sports    and    Riding. 

KRS,  FEARNLEY,  Principal,  Boi  421,  Burlington,  New  Jersey 


^ 
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CastleKIJv 


45  minutes,  from  New 
reparatory,  special,  vo- 
nal  departments.    Separate  school  for 
■  girls.    Summer  School  emphasizes  vo- 
cational training1.  For  eithercatalog  address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.M.. 
Box  710 TajTytown-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 


FOR  GIRLS 

We  offer,  with  diploma.  Academic,  College 
Preparatory,  Art,  Music,  Dramatic,  Secre- 
tarial and  Home-making  Courses,  including 
Horticulture. 

Students  may  enter  regular  courses  or.  with 
parents'  approval,  may  specialize  as  desired.  In 
beautiful  Westchester,  30  mile*  f rojn  New  York. 
Write  for  Year  Book.  Address  Ossining-on- 
Hudson,  New  York.     Box  S-D. 

CLARA  C.  FULLER,  Principal 

MARTHA  J.  NARAMORE, 
Associate  Principal 


Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary 

A  School  for  Girls.  19  miles  from  New  York.  College 
preparatory  and  general  courses.  Music,  Art  and  Domestic 
Science.    Catalogue  on  request.    Box  L-s. 

MISS  MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL,  Principal,  GARDEN  CITY,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
\7^S*  1 1  r>f"k1  iy»f"      Miss  Goldsmith's  School 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Supervised 
Athletics.      18  acres.      Catalog.      Address 
REGISTRAR,  Wallconrt  School,  Anrora-on-Cayoga,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane   Grey  School  for   Girls 

37th  year.     College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Ad- 
vanced work  for  High  School  graduates.     Music,  Business 
Course,  Gymnastics  and  out-door  sports. 
ELLA  VIRGINIA  JONES,  A.B.,  Principal  Binghamton,  New  York 

PUTNAM  HALLSCHOOL  g^1^! 

paratory  and  academic  courses.  Prepares  for  all  leading 
colleges.  Tennis.  Riding.  Military  drill.  Supervised  ath- 
letics. Gymnasium.  Sleeping  porches.  Limited  "enrollment. 
ELLEN  C.  BARTLETT,  A.B.,  Principal,  Ponghkeeprie,  N.  Y. 
New  Jersey,  Orange 

Miss  Beard's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.  College  pre- 
paratory, special  courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.  Supervised  physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field. 
Catalog  on  request.    Address  , ,       .  _   „ 

Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard 

CENTENARY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

A  girls'  school  in  beautiful  country  near  New  York.  47th 
year.  5  modern  buildings,  50  acres;  $400,000  equipment, 
athletics,  swimming  pool,  etc.  Sensible  regulations  and  dress. 
College  preparatory  certificates.  General  and  special  courses. 
Catalog  on  request.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Trevorrow,  Pres., 
Boi  60,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


Highland  Manor 

Box  L,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  New  York 
Will  open  Oct.  1st  on  site  now  occupied  by  Knox  School 

Y\  hen  you  enter  this  non-sectarian  boarding 
school  for  girls,  you  must  lay  aside  all  old- 
fashioned  ideas  of  what  a  strictly  modern  school, 
unhampered  by  tradition,  is  and  does.   Progressive  methods,  inspiring  teachers,  a  broad 

course  of  study,  up-to-date  equipment,  indi- 
vidual attention,  beautiful  surroundings,  en- 
thusiastic companions,  out-of-door  sports  — 
these  are  some  of  the  things  that  will  make 
your  year  with  us  surprisingly  happy  and  profitable. 
Ail  grades,  poet-graduate,  college  preparatory,  liberal 
arts,  home  making,  and  secretarial  coui 

EUGENE  H.  LEHMAN,  Director 
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Miss  Say  ward's  School 

•SDpa     mens.     Art.  Music.  Expression,  Domes- 
tic  IdenceSd  Secretarial  Courses.    All  outdoor  sports. 
SwimnuW    Horseback  riding      Twenty-seventh  year. 
Catalog  on  request.    Write  Dept.  U. 
Miss  S.  JANET  SAYWARD,    Principal,     Overbrook,  Pa. 


Highland  Hall 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

xii  old  residential  Hollidaysburg  located 
in  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  section 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  five  miles 
by  electric  and  steam  trains  from  Altoona 
on  Main  Line  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

College  Preparatory,  General  and  Post- 
graduate Courses. 

Miss  ELLEN  C.  KEATES,  A.B.,  Principal 

Hollidaysburg,  Pennsylvania 


®*Jifa*l  ttjpn  School 

\        v-Anl       Viinrm      C/-"  11  r"\r*\l      OT1      3 


A  real  happy  school  on  a 
wooded  hilloverlookingstream 
and  valley.  Comfort  and  cheer- 
fulness in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner. Rooms  have  adjoining 
baths.longmirrors.etc.  College 
preparation  or  general  courses 
— Homemaking,  Music  and 
Secretarial.  High  School  grad- 
uates in  their  own  school  Wild- 
cliff;  Seven  Gables  for  girls  II- 
14  and  little  folks  6-n  in  Hill- 
crest.  Each  separate  school. 
You  have  acordial  invitation 
to  come  visit  in  the  Mothers' 
Room.  . 

Indicate  the  catalogdesired. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  M.  Crist 
Ssv  Principals 

v  I  ■'.-'-.  Swarthmorc,  Pa. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 


Founded  1850 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
for  Girls  inthe  Rydal  Hills. 
25  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  on 
the  New  York  line  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading.  Catalog 
describing  and  illustrating  new 
buildings  sent  on  request. 

RYDAL,  Junior  Department 

MISS    ABBY   A.    SUTHERLAND,    Principal 
Ogontz  School,  Penna. 


wCved 

Secretarial  Science  Chime. 

Distinctive  combination  of  congenial  college  life 
on  53-acre  suburban  campus  and  modern  collegiate 
secretarial  education.  Two-  and  four-year  courses. 
Equips  for  the  better  secretarial  positions  seek- 
ing young  women  with  college  education.  Other 
courses:  Standard  A.  B.  and  B.  S.,  Music,  House- 
hold Arts,  Art,  Expression. 
Ask  for  catalog  and  booklet,  "A  Private  Secretary. 

Director  W.  L.  DAVIS 
Cedar  Crest  College  Allen  town. 


VIRGINIA    COLLEGE 

For  Young  Women         Box  T        Roanoke,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modem  build- 
ings. Extensive  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley  ot  Virginia, 
famed  for  health  and  beauty  of  scenery  Elective,  Pre- 
paratory and  College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Science,  Athletics,  under  the  direction  of  European 
and  American  instructors.  Students  from  32  States.  Fob 
catalogue,  address 

MATTIE  P.  HARRIS.  President 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwright.  Vice-Pres. 


Darlington  Seminar? 

A  developing  school  for  girls,  delightfully  situ- 
ated on  60-acre  estate  in  Pennsylvania  s  finest 
country.  College  Preparatory,  Secretarial, 
Business  and  Special  Courses,  including  Art 
Music,  Expression.  Household  Management 
Course  with  actual  application.  Certificate 
privilege.  Advancement  by  subject.  Athletics. 
Moderate  rates.     Catalog. 


CHRISTINE 

Box  628, 


BYE,    President 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


SOUTHERN   SEMINARY 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women 

53rd  year.  Location:  In  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  famous 
Valley  of  Virginia,  near  Natural  Bridge.  Rare  health  record. 
Courses:  College  Preparatory;  Special,  for  High  School 
graduates;  Art.  Music,  including  Pipe  Organ.  Business  and 
Domestic  Science.  Home  Life:  Personal  attention  to  the 
whole  life— manners,  character,  etc.  Outdoor  Sports:  Large 
grounds  Building:  Beautiful  and  commodious,  Students 
From  every  section  of  the  U.  S.  and  outside.  Recommended 
by  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent.  Rate  $525.  Catalog. 
SOUTHERN  SEMINARY.  Box  990.  BUENA  VISTA.  VA. 


An  established  school. 
Faculty  built  by  years 
of  ielection.  Many 
graduates  occupying 
positions  of  responsi- 
bility. 


J)eechwood 

\£     ^     POMB1NES   the   practical  with  the   cultural. 

^  Junior  College    Department.  C. .liege   Pre- 

naratnrv  Music,  Physical  Education,  Expression.  Arts  and  Ci  arts, 

Erto?*    Secretaryship.    Gymnastics.     Normal    Kmdermrten. 

Swimming,  Athletics.    Larpe  New  flymnasmm.     Catalog 

M.  H.  REASER,  Ph.D.,  Pres.,  Box  410,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 


—    Sweet  Briar  College  *^!iWFt' 


inc. 


A  school  for  girls  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  17  minutes 
from  Staunton.  College  Preparatory  Music.  Art  Home 
Economics.  Expression,  Secretarial,  Superb  railroad fa- 
cilities. High  altitude.  21  acres.  Finest  spring  (Lithia) 
water  in  Virginia.  Horseback  riding,  tennis,  basket-ball, 
river  sports.    $450.    Catalog. 

JOHN  NOBLE  MAXWELL,  President 
BOX  D,  FAIRFAX  HALL,  BASIC,  VA. 


Sullins  College 


iSMoptboiiiPllBmior 

Box  251 ,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Expression  and  Secretarial  work.    .Tun  or  Dept. 
HigTheStWul  location     New  gymnasium  and  tiled 


ontheslopeof  the  Lehigh 

Mountains.     Near  New 

York  and  Philadelphia 

Bishop  Ethelbert 

Talbot.  Visitor.    ^ 


swimming  rod.  Tennis, 
basketball.skatinp.ndin". 
etc.  Aesthetic  and  Polk 
Drncing  Address 
Clau.'e  N.  Wyant. 
Principal. 


Standard  four  year  college  courses  Stude :nts  recei ved  on 
certificate  and  by  examination.  Unexcelled  climate  out 
of  dror  sports  all  year.  For  catalogue  and  v.ews  address 
the  Registrar,  Box  13. 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.M..  Lltt.D..  President 

FOR  WOMEN.  New  Build- 
ings, every  room  has  bath 
attached.  Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool,  Outdoor  Sports. 
Standard  High  School  and  Junior  College  Courses.  Music.  1 
Art  Expression  and  Domestic  Science.  Secretarial  Courses. 
Students  from  35  states.  Write  for  catalogue  and  views. 
W.  E.  Martin,  Ph.D.,  Pres.,  Box  D,  Bristol,  Virginia. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute  gi°.s  nomcoiiege 

preparatory  and  special  courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go  to 
?oUege   Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  Art.  and  Expression. 
Attractive  home  life.  Gymnasium.  Branch  of  the  Randolph- 
Macon  System.    Rates  S500.    Catalogue.    Address 
CHAS.  G.  EVANS,  A.M.,  Principal,  Danville.  Virginia 

MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY 

For  Young  Ladies.  Established  1842.  Term  begins >  Sept. 
oth  In  the  beautiful  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate,  modern  equipment. 
Student."  from  3i  states.  Courses:  Collegiate  (3  years). 
Preparatory  (4  years).  Music.  Art.  Expression  and 
Domestic   Science.     Catalog.    Staunton,  Virginia. 


ltu (vmeS  uchovli 


for 
Girls 


FAUQUIER  INSTITUTE  d^X£?™*». 

ifmited  and  thorough  home  school.  Modem  buildings, 
q-acre  campus.    Catalog. 

MISS  NELLIE  V.  BUTLER,  Principal,  Box  10. 

XveretTcollege 

,„„.„,  r.ollerie  for  Young  Women.  61st  year.  4  year 
Preparatory  Ifear  college.  Music,  Art.  Expression  Domestic 
Science  New  building,  library,  laboratories  89  resident 
students;  faculty  16.  Moderate  rates.  For  catalog  address 
C.  E.  CROSLAND,  B.A.,  (Oxon.)  Pres.,  Box  H,  Danville,  Va. 


STUART     HALL,   Staunton,  Virginia 


school  for  girls.  Seventy-seventh  Session. 
Rich Z  traditions  of  the  past;  alive  to  the  needs  of  the 
present.  Thorough  college  preparation.  Outdoor  sports. 
Address  Mrs.  H.  N.  HILLS,  A.B. 
(Formei-lv  Principal  oi  Sweet  Briar  Academy)  Box  L. 


In  suburbs— city  advantages  8  miles  distant  .Col- 
Ice   preparation.     Strong   general  courses.     Music 
Art    "Primary  through  High  School.    Small  da^ea 
and   individual   attention.  .  Riding    a thletics.     Sep- 
arate house  for  younger  girls.     Catalog  and  views. 


Emma  MiltonCowles,  A.B. ,  Head  of  School,  Oak  Lane.Phila.  ,Pa. 


t  •     1        u  11   5        '  Trains  young  women  to 

JLinden  flail  Seminary  ta^e  a  worthy  place  in 
life  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Academic  and  College 
Preparatory.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Business. 
Post-graduate  work.  Separate  Junior  Dept.  Gymnasium 
Catalog.    Rev.  F.  W.  Stengel,  Prin.,  Box  123,  Litilz,  Pa.  (near  Lancaster) 

Philadelphia,  Mount  Airy.  cu—i 

M.         .  jf.ii       O     1-     _1     First    Out-of-Door    School 
1SS    MlllS   OChOOl  Girls  6  to  16  Years 

rSfgbtful  family  life.    French  emphasized. 

Alberto  Jonas,  Supervisor  of  Piano 
Ellen  Stanney  Mills,  Head  of  the  School,  "Cresheim,"  Box  A. 

The rBir5SngHam~Schooi 

FOR  GIRLS  Founded  1853 

"The  Mountain   School" 

Healthful,  invigorating  location  amid  picturesque  surround- 
ings School  park  land  of  100  acres.  Six  modern  homelike 
huildines  for  90  girls  and  14  teachers.  Thorough  college  prep- 
arationand Icourfes  for  girls  not  going  to  college.  Music. danc- 
fnf  Practical  domestic  science  and  athletic  training.  Gym- 

A   R   GRIER,  President,        Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 
P.  S.  MOULTON,  A  B-.  Headmaster 


COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  Bethlehem, 

.  SEMINARY  FOR  GIRLS  Pennsylvania 
The  1 79th  annual  session  which  will  begin  Sept.  20th  will 
be  stronger  and  better  than  ever  fully  accre  d.tcd  by  the 
State.  Catalogue  on  request.    J.H.  CLEWELL,  Ph.D.,  Pres. 


•Iinienil  UA1I  School  for  Young  Women  and  Girls 
MALI  oUN  HALL  isth  year  under  present  management. 
College  and  special  courses.  Conservatory  courses  m  Music. 
Art  Expression.  Modem  Languages.  Domestic  Science. 
Business  Course.  Individual  instruction.  Illustrated  catalog. 
?-o  F  Winston,  LL.B.,  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Winston,  A.M., 
PrincFpaU.  3053'P   Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


COLONIAL  SCHOOL ^t&^S&c^ 

oTtdWo^M^^ 

Nation!  Capital.     Inaugural  year     Well  ordered  home  and 

social  life.     References  required.    Catalog.    Address 

Jessie  Truman,  Associate  Principal,  1533  Eighteenth  Slreet.Washington.D.C. 


SOUTHERN     COLLEGE 

K^y d  snsssz  ss^r^sr*^ 

pressfon Domestic  Science.     Athletics.   Gymnasium.   Non- 
ARTHlWJiTLE  DAVIS.  A.M..  227    College  Place,   Petershnrs,  T». 

WARRENTON  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

For  young  girls.     In  foothills  of  Virginia,  near  Washington. 

Preparatory     and      Special     courses.      French     the     house 

language     Inculcates  habits  of  industry,  order  and  economy. 

Mile.  LEA  M.  BOULIGNY,  Box  21,  Warrenton,  Va. 

HOLLINS  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

accepted  for  graduate  work  by  leading  universities.     280 
StUMbs  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  President,  Box  313,  Hollini.  V»- 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls 

Tn  the  Mountains  near  White  Sulphur  Springs.    Main  line  L. 
L  OR    R2300  feet  altitude.    College  preparatory.    Two 
veSs  graduate  work.      Music.  Art.   Home  Economic!  and 
Expression.    Terms  8400.    Catalog  on  request. 
Box  SO  Lewisburg.  WVVa. 


ST.   HILDA'S  HALL 


GUNSTON    HALL 

A  School  for  Girls.  Established  1892  College  prepara- 
iorv  Post  graduate  and  business  courses.  Domestic 
Sconce  Required  athletics  under  trained  supervision 
Mrs  Beverley  R.  Mason.  Principal.  1920  Florida  Avenue. 
Washington,  D.  C, 


Charles  Town 
West  Virginia 

Principal  (former  Principal  Stuart  Hall). — 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  ^M 

Mrt^     FVeaerlc3^  <Farrin8ton.   Ph.D. 
Headmaster.  Washington.  D.  t-. 
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SeSa®@lb  iFosr  Girls  &m&  Colleges  far  Wommesa 


National  Park  Seminary 

For  Young  Women 

Located  in  Suburbs  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
James  E.JLmenl,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

A  Junior  College  for  high  and  preparatory  school  graduates, 
offering  advanced  academic  subjects.  Instruction  in  music 
art,  expression  and|  vocational  branches.  Special  domestic 
science  diploma  course.  Attractive  club  life  for  every  student 
Campus  of  6s  acres,  with  more  than  30  buildings.  Gvmna- 
sium;  swimming  pool;  all  out-door  sports;  horseback  riding. 
Organized  study  of  Washington.  References  required.  'The 
Seminary  is  full  for  i020-'2i  and  the  enrollment  for  io2i-'22 
is  steadily  advancing.       Catalog  on  request  to 


Registrar,  Box  157,        Forest  Glen,  Md. 


The  Main  Building 


ELDONfs/:hoolfor  Giris 

In  historic  and  beau- 
tiful Annapolis,  Md.  23  miles  from 
Baltimore.  40  miles  from  Washington. 
College  preparatory,  general,  and  ad- 
vanced courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic 
Science.     Sports.     Catalog. 

W.  H.  KADESCH,  Ph.D.,  President 


The  Girls'  Latin  School  &VaeratorCy0'Len8de 

Academic.  Thorough  preparation  for  colleges.  Faculty  of 
college-trained  Christian  women.  Selected  students.  Cul- 
tural advantages  due  to  location.  Exceptionally  beautiful 
home.      Catalog.  Miss  Wilmot,    A.B.,    Headmistress 

Maryland,  Baltimore.  1223  St.  Paul  Street. 


MARYLAND    COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN 

Courses:  College  Preparatory;  College;  Domestic  Science; 
Music;  Expression.  Advantages:  10  miles  from  Baltimore; 
Fireproof  Buildings;  Strong  Faculty,  66  years'  history. 
Catalogue. 

Address  Box  Q,  Lutherville.  Maryland. 

HOOD  COLLEGE  For  Young  Women 

Standard  A.B.  and  B.S.  Courses,  the  latter  Including  four  years  of 
Home  Economics.  Accredited  Courses  in  Pedagogy.  Also  Music.  Art 
and  Expression.  Five  new  buildings  on  45-acre  suburban  site.  Our 
own  garden  and  dairy .    Terms  $450  to  $500. 

JOS.  H.  APPLE,  LL.D.,  Pres.,  Box  L,  Frederick,  Maryland 


DttliAHcoAS£#Mrai?Y 


Noted  for:  Select  patronage  30  states;  pleasant  social 
life;  location  foothills  Blueltidge  Mountains.  North 
of  Atlanta.  Standard  A.B.  course:  special  advantages 
in  music,  oratory,  art.  domestic  science,  physical  cul- 
ture. 32  buildings  including  sorority  houses,  new 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool.  Separate  "School"  for 
young  girls.    Catalog  and  illustrated  book. 


Address   BRENAU, 
BoxL, 


Gainesville, 
Ga. 


**     **! 
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Shnrtpr  Cn\\eat>  5ome-  For  the  Higher  Education 
ODOrier  ^Oliege,   Georgia  of  Women. 

Healthful,  invigorating  climate.  Modern,  Fire-proof  Build- 
ings. All  bedrooms  connected  with  study  and  Private  Bath. 
'  ourses  leading  to  B.A.  Degree.  Work  accepted  by  leading 
universities  for  post-graduate  study.  For  catalog  and  view 
book,  address,  A.  W.  Van  Hoose,  Pres.,  Box  B,  Rome,  Ga. 


JUDSON  COLLEGE 


FOR    WOMEN 
_   MARION,  ALABAMA 

Standard  College  Courses — B.  A.  &  B.  M.  Degrees.  Music, 
Art,  Expression,  Home  Economics.  Attractive  Home  Life. 
Oymnasium.  Swimming  Pool,  Physical  Training.  Best 
religious  and  moral  influence.  Delightful  Winter  Climate. 
PAUL  V.  BOMAR.  President. 


SCIENCE    HILL    SCHOOL 

SHELBWILLE,  KENTUCKY 

An  Eniliih  and  Classical  School  for  Girls.  College  Preparatory  Coarse. 
RkvLJ^ifr  TP|»™>.  V10  in  and  Voice  Instruction.  Domestic  Science. 
Basketball,  Tennn,  Hockey,  Horseback  Riding.    Rate  $650. 

MRS.  W.  T.  POYNTER,  Principal 


Ashlev  Hall  A  scho°'  for  girls,  offering  a  broad 
«o.iiv_jr  nail  variety  of  courses,  including  prepara- 
tion lor  entrance  to  the  best  women's  colleges  Beautiful  old 
J  w£-  acie••  w,th  niodern  equipment.  Swimming  pool, 
re         t"1  advanta8es  ln  southern  climate.     Catalogue  on 

Mary  Vardrine  McBee,  M.  A..  Principal.  Charleston.  S.  C. 

FLORIDA 

Mi«a  Harris'  Florida  School 

Grammar  and  college  preparation  courses.    Outdoor  classes. 
Ocean  bathing  and  golf  all  year. 

9nna  ■  .  ,.  „  ¥1'1  JULIA  FILLMOEE  HARRIS 

2004  Brlciell  Avenue  Miami,  Florida 


What  a  girl  enjoys  at 

SchooTof  the  Brown  County  Ursulines 

gkg^     St-  Martin,  O.  76th  Year 

H      l»  "  The  School  that  is  aloof  from 

^Hp  the  iconoclasm  of  the  age  " 

JS  Close   association    between   student    and 

^■V        teacher  both  before  and  after  graduation. 

^—.^^   Careful   instruction  not  only  in  practical 

^^and  cultural    courses    but    in   everything 

.  •that  makes  for  good   breeding.     Country 

home  with  300  acres  of  high  ground  —  ample  space 

for  outdoor  exercise,  dairy,  orchard  and  farm.    Fairly 

close     proximity     to    Cincinnati    (2    hours   by   rail). 

Address     Mother     Angela    for    "Little    Brown 

Booklet      and  name  of  nearest  graduate. 


Fo,u8n5f d  GLENDALE  COLLEGE  G,0hre 

Junior  College  and  Preparatory  School  for  young  women 
beautiful  suburb  of  Cincinnati.    City  Advantages.  Delight- 
lul  Home,  Fine  Teachers,  Vocational  Guidance,  Cultural. 
Practical,  Fine  Arts.     Rate  $600. 
Write  the  College,  Glendale,  Ohio. 


Ferry  Hall  fe^tfoS^ 

Fifty-second    Year 

Twelve  acre  campus  on  Lake  Michigan  in  town  of  wealth 
and  culture.  28  miles  north  of  Chicago.  College  Prepar- 
atory, General  High  School  and  Advanced  Courses 
Special  Instruction  in  Music,  Expression.  Domestic 
Arts  and  Science.  Open-air  sports.  Horseback  riding 
Gymnasium;  swimming  pool.  For  details  address 
MISS  ELOISE  R.  TREMAIN,  Principal 
Box  314 Lake  Forest,  111. 


MONTICELLO    SEMINARY 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE  &  ACADEMY,  Godfrey,  Madison  Co.,  111. 

Historic  school  of  Mississippi  Valley.  83rd  year 
begins  Sept.  17,  1920.  Standard  Junior  College,  grad- 
uates entering  leading  universities  as  Juniors  without 
examination^  Academy  prepares  for  Entrance  Exam- 
inations of  Eastern  Colleges.  Special  work  in  Music 
Art,  Domestic  Science.  Physical  Education.  Exten- 
fjy^,  mod?rn  equipment.  300  acres  of  land. 
Wnte  for  catalogue  and  view  book. 
HARRIET  RICE  CONGDON,  Principal 


ILLINOIS    WOMAN'S    COLLEGE 

A  standard  College  Endowed.  Credit  recognized  by  univei- 
sities  for  graduate  work  and  by  State  Boards  ot  Education 
Degrees  granted  in  Liberal  Arts,  Music  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Certificate  granted  in  Secretarial,  Physical  Training 
and  other  special  courses.    For  catalogue  address 

Box  C,  Woman's  College,  Jacksonville,  111. 


FRANCES  SHIMER  SCHOOL  &£"&,■£ 

2  years  College,  4  years  Academy.  Music.  Art,  Home  Econom- 
ics. Secretarial  and  Teachers  Courses.  Early  enrollment  for 
term  opening  September  is  imperative.  Only  a  few  vacan- 
cies. 8  Buildings.    .55  acres.  68th  year.    Catalog 

Rev.  Wm.  P.  McKee,  Dean.  Box  648,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 


Tudor  Hall   School   for   Girls 

Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Successful  preparation  for  all  col- 
leges for  women  and  for  universities.  General  and  special 
courses  for  those  not  entering  college.  Art  studio.  Gym- 
nasium. Roof  playground.  Swimming  pool.  For  cata- 
logue address         MISS  FREDONIA  ALLEN,  Principal. 


CRESCENT  COLLEGE  tSffott-'B.'S 

Heart  of  the  Ozarks.  Healthful  and  healthy.  Modern 
methods  of  hygiene  and  instruction.  Limited.  Select.  80 
girls  from  20  states.  Address  for  catalogue  and  view  books, 
CRESCENT  COLLEGE,  Box  L,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 


Milwaukee-Downer 
Seminary 

An  accredited  preparatory  school  for 
girls  covering  the  last  six  years  of  prepar- 
atory school  work.  Also  a  finishing 
school  for  those  not  entering  college. 
Music,  Art,  Home  Economics.  A  40-acre 
campus  provides  for  tennis,  hockey,  all 
field  sports.  Well  equipped  gymnasium. 
Write  for  catalog  S-10. 

MISS  ELLEN  C.SABIN,  President,  Milwaukec.Wis. 


For  Girls  and  Young  Women 

RESERVATIONS    for  the   1920-21 
session   should    be   made  as  soon  as 
possible  to  insure  entrance. 

WARD-BELMONT  offers  courses  to  meet 
individual  needs  of  students  covering  4 
years  preparatory  and  2  years  college  work. 
Strong  Music  and  Art  Departments.  Also 
Literature.  Expression,  Physical  Training, 
Home  Economics  and  Secretarial.  Outdoor 
sports  and  swimming  pool.  Woody  Crest 
the  Farm  and  Country  Club  affords  week- 
end trips  into  the  open  country. 
Applications  should  include  references.  Book- 
lets on  request.    Address 

WARD- BELMONT 
Belmont  Heights      Box  F,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


SAINT    MARY'S    HALL 

Faribault,  Minnesota.  Founded  by  Bishop  Whipple  in  1855 
Prepares  for  leading  colleges.  Thorough  general  course 
and  junior  colleges  Excellent  advantages  in  music  and 
art  Write  for  catalogue.  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  McElwaine. 
D.D.,  Rector;      Miss    Amy     Louise     Lowey,     Principal. 


Sain.  Paul         OAK      HALL         Mione,o.a 

Day  and  boarding  school  for  girls.    35th  year.    College  pre- 
paratory and  general    courses.    Exceptional    advantages  in 
Muslc.     Domestic   Science.     Gymnasium    and    Swimming 
Pool.    Tennis.  Riding,  Hockey.    For  booklet  address 
Royal  A.  Moore.  A.M.  (Harvard).  Prin.,  578-590  Holly  Ave 


LINDENWOOD 

^f  DISTINCTIVE  college  for  women, 
v-,-t  established  182 7, embracing  sound  schol- 
arship andCkrislian  ideals,  and  whpseaim  is 
the  thorough  preparation  for  the  useful  life. 

(•TWO-MILLION  dollar  endowment 
enables  Lindenwood  to  offer  the  best 
in  education,  equipment  and  buildings. 
So  minutes  from  St.  Louis.  Confers 
A.  B.,  B.  S.,  B.  M.,  M.  Mus.  degrees. 
Special  vocational  courses  and  2  year 
Junior  College  Courses.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool.    Catalog.    Address 

J.  L.  ROEMER,  D.D.,  President 
Box  El  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


MISS  WHITE'S  SCHOOL  £tgirls 

logue  and  information  address 

Mary  Josephine  White,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Missouri.  St.  Louis. 

FOREST  PARK  COLLEGE  %*l£?-  Junior 

atrom-Carter.&ic^Publ^ 

School,  Home  Economics.     Board,  room  and  tuition, $500       '        '  Blbl" 

ANNA  S.  CAIRNS.  President. 


ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI,  Wydown  Boulevard 

H0SMER  HALL  |Ff«s.  atftSA 

registration  necessary.  «»«mi  university.     Early 

For  catalog  address,  ELMA  H.  BENTON.  A.M.,  Principal. 


Hardin 
College 

Mexico.  Missouri 


AJuniorCollege 

For  Women 

Two  years  at  Hardin  receive 
same  credits  as  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  in  universities. 
Heavily  endowed.  Exceptional 
advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Ex- 
pression. Hot  and  cold  running 
water. 
For  catalog  address  Box  98. 


Howard  Payne  College 

A  Junior  College  for  young  women, 
fully  accredited  by  University  of  Mis- 
souri. Three  buildings  —  re-modeled 
dormitory —  gymnasium  —  outdoor 
sports.  Domestic  Science.  Music.  Art.  and 
Oratory.  Three  years'  state  certificate 
given  to  graduates.    Address 

Dr.  W.  L.  Halberstadt,  President 
Bor  16,  Fayette,  Missouri 
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E©y§5  Preparatory 


Chauncy  Hall  School. 

SffSS  -icntinc  school^  Every  teache^a  ggg*. 


Dummer  Academy 

Ca„4l   Rvfipld  Massachusetts 

M00dy  HoUSe.  SrcaS^plS^^^and^Sised  in  healthful,  constable  surroundings. 
For  catalog"  and  other  information  address  South  Dyfield,  Mass. 
CHARLES    S.   INGHAM.    Ph.D..   Headmaster. °°"     _ 

'  -  -  Massachusetts,  Boston.  539  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Powder  Point  School 

Will    Understand    Your  Boy 

—and    help    him    to    understand 

himself.       Thorough     instruction. 

Clean,  snappy  athletics  for  every 

boy.       Clearest   understanding 

between  boys  and  masters.     Pre- 
pares for  college  and  gives  strong 

general    course.     Ages   10   to    19. 

Number  limited  to  sixty.      Boys 

must  furnish  evidence  of  good 
character.    Uniq 
location  on  sea- 
%  shore.  Conven- 
ient to  Boston 
Address 


Boys'  Pir<ep&ratoiry 


MONSON  ACADEMY  for  Boys  ^feeTI! 

116th  ve-ir  \n  up-to-date  college  preparatory  school. 
.to  develop  manly  boys  by  the  Practical  personal  touch. 
Athletics  carefully  supervised.  1- un-1  ',or  boiS°Up,?,!fr 
worth  *50fc  Booklet"  Joseph  M.  Sanderson,  A.B.  (Har- 
vard), Principal,  -i  Main  St.,  Monson,  Mass. 


THE^TONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson.   Box    17,    Newiori 

FIFTY-FOURTH  YEAR 
A   School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country 

Separate  Lower  School  for  Boys  9  to  12 
LOCATION:  so  miles  from  New  York,  s  mi'es  from 
West  Point,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  oco 
feet  above  sea    level.     Healthful,    invigoratihg.    un- 
usually adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 
WORK:    Prenaration  for  College  or   Business  Life, 
recent   graduates  in   12  leading  colleges.    Each   boy 
studied  physically  and  mentally  to  increase  "^dividual 
efficiency.  Small  Classes:  A  teacher  for  every  6  boj  s. 
ATHLETICS:  Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  for 
all  sports,  under  supervision;  hiking,  woods  life,  swim- 
ming pool.  ...  1     ..  fn„ 
You   are  invtted  to  come  and  see  for 
yourself.   Catalog  sent  on  application 

ALVAN    E.    DUERR,    Headmaster 


CASCADILLA 


DEERFIELD  ACADEMY 

For  the  wholesome  develonment  of  the  boy's  indi viduality. 
Modern     equipment.      College     P^g^}     "Viewed 
courses.      All    athletics.      Endowed.      Send    tor    views 
year  book.     Address 

17  ALBANY  ROAD,  Deerfield,  Mass. 


Ralph  K.Bearce,A.M 
Headmaster 

95   King  Caesar  Road 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts 


■MILFORD 

A  College  Preparatory  School 

FORMERLY 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 
Milford,  Conn. 

9  miles  from  New  Haven  en  the  main  line  to  New  York 
The  needs  of  each  boy  are  analyzed  and 
met  Thoro  training  for  college  examina- 
tions S'liall  classes  and  individual  instruc- 
tion.   Country  life,  supervised  athletics. 

Our  plan  li  nits  the  number  of  boys  we  cati 
accent  each  year.  Tell  us  your  needs  and 
we  will  send  vou  an  outline  plan  of  work, 
giving  time  required,  cost,  etc.,  for  fitting  for 
college.    Booklet  on  request. 

SAMUEL  B.   ROSENBAUM,  Prin. 
Milford,  Conn. 


WILLI  ST  ON  £oSRCBS?k 

school  in  its  own  building.     Address 

ARCHIBALD  V.  GALBRAITH,  Principal  Box  B,  Easthamplon,  Mass. 

WILBRAHAM  ACADEMY 

Fits    for    life    and    for    college    work 

A  school  for  60  boys— single  rooms  only.     Yearly  expense  $600 
GAYLOXD  W.DOUGLASS,  A.M.. Headmaster, Wilbraham. Mass. 


Holderness  School  p 

FOR  BOYS         PLYMOUTH,  N 


Five  buildims.  Twenty  Acres.  Prerares  for 
CoUeges  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with 
the  highest  grade  schoo's  in  New.  England, 
vet  the  tuition  is  moderate  Individual  in- 
fluences and  instruction.  Modem  K"^"™; 
Athletic  field,  running  track.  ikating.  InMg 
orating  winter  sports.  4Jst  year. 
Rev.  LORIN  WEBSTFR,  L.H.D.,  Rector. 


STEARNS  SCHOOL 


A  country  school  for  boys  preparing  for  college,  wentiic 
school  and  business.  Stimulating  air,  outdoor  sports. 
Modern  homelike  buildings. 

ARTHUR    F.    STEARNS,   Mt.  Vernon,   N.   H. 


ST.  PAUL'S 


The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

Has  grown   forty-five    years  and   is  still   under   the   active 

direction  of  its  founder.  \ 

Frederick  S.  Curtis.  Principal 
Gerald  B.  Curtis,  Assistant  Principal 

Brookfield  Center  Connecticut 


RIDGEFIELD 

Ridgefield,  Conn.  A  country  school  for  boys 
in  the  highlands  of  the  Berkshires.  so  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

Roland  J.  Mnlford,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster 


MOSES    BROWN    SCHOOL 

Upper  School— Unique  record  for  college  entrance  prepara- 
tion and  for  success  of  graduates  in  college.  Studio,  manual 
training,  athletics,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
Lower  School-Special  homecare  and  training  of  younger  boy  s. 
Separate  room  for  every  grade.  Outdoor  sports.  Catalog. 
SETH  K.  GIFFORD,  Ph.D..  Principal, Providence,  R.  1. 


IZ 


.3  for  Gnsrls 
@g®§  foff"  Wcmmem 


California.   Berkeley.   2514  Channing  Way. 

Anna  Head  School  for  Girls  and  high  school. 

Accredited    East  and    West.      Outdoor    study   and    school 

Tobm      Gymnasium,  tennis,  basketball,  swimming-pool.  etc. 

buildings       33rd    year  opens   Sept.  7.      For  catalog  write 

MISS  MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal 


The  Wild  West  appeals — but  the  Wild  West  in 
the  Wi'd  West,  isn't  always  best  for  boys  in  the 
formative  period.     So — 

THE  RAYMOND 

RIORDON  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  HIGHLAND,  N.  Y. 

is  bringing  the  Wild  West  to  the  East  by  hay- 
ing several  Cow  Boys  and  Cow  Ponies  report  in 
the  Fall  to  "ranch"  at  the  School. 
Also— Oil  is  in  the  air  of  today's  tale  of  ad- 
venture and  at  the  School  in  the  Hi. Is  an  entire 
Oil  Derrick— cab'e  outf t— wi'l  be  installed  a~d 
worked  by  the  Boys,  directed  by  an  expeit  Oil 
Driller  from  Texas. 

And  Academically  the  School  is  Sound— 
Certified  by  the  Regents  of  New  \ork  State. 

Booklet  if  wanted 


The  Santa  Barbara  Girls*  School 

P.,iH^ntandDavPuDils   Eleven  Acres.  Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleep- 

InVi?orrhcs   OpYn  ai?.?noolrooms.  Riding.  Swimming  all  the  year  round. 

Basis  of  work,  clear  thinking 

Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.M.,  Principal 

m    Q     Oo.    lOt  MNTt  BARBARA.   CALIFORNIA 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Thorough  preparation /or  college  or  ^dnert  Ufa.   J^ 

dividuaTattention.  Ath.eUcs  Gymnasium.  Recreation 
building  on  Lake  Cayuga.  Navy  outfit  for  the  well 
tnnwn  sVhool  crew.  Military  Drill.  Enrollment  12;,. 
Healthfully  lo a"ed  above  Ithaca  and  .  1  ake  Cayuga, 
"ummer  School  specializing  in  preparation  for  Univer- 
sity Entrance  Examinations.  Catalogs. 
A.  M.DRUMMOND.M.A.,  Director,  Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


NEW  YORKrTARRVTOWN-ON-HUDsONm.iesfrom  ^  ^ 

Irvine  School  tor  rsoys  in  the  beautiful,  intone 

est  ns&J^JEsst  TEEf^SsS? 

and  technical  schools.     Individual  instruction.    Athletic  held. 

Swimming  pool.    Gymnasium.  „,„,  r„too< 

1.  M.  Furman.  A.M..  Headmaster.  Box  905. 


PUR  voung  men  should  be  prepared  for  the 
O^it T  opportunities  of  the  future  Place 
vou?  bov  i.i  a  s.hool  where  the  dominant  aim  is 
the  development  of  character  and  manliness. 

aPENMNCTON  SCHOOL 

letic,  outdoor  life  are  the  result    Situ- 
fcr '  ated  in  the  foothills  of  the  Watchung 
Mountains,  near  New  \  orlc  and  Phila- 
delphia.   Preparation  for  col- 
leges  and  technical  schools. 
Business   Courses.     Moral   atmosphere. 
Modern  Gymnasium  andSwinunmg  Fool. 
Moving  Pictures.  Resident  IS  urse.New  In- 
firmarv.Moderate  rates.  82nd  year  opens 
Sept.  22nd.    Early  registration  desirable. 

Address  FRANK  MacDANIEL,  D.D.,  Headmaster 

Box  80,  Pennington,  N.  J.  I 


f^l 


A  boarding  school  for  boys 
in  the  country  and  only  40 
mte-  from  New  York.  Buildings  open  for  inspection 
dady  9  to  4.  Fafl  term  begins  Thursday  September  23rd. 
Phone  Garden  City  1144.     1-or  catalog  address 

WALTER  R.  MARSH,   Headmaster, 
153  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

MARQUAl^^'goV™ 

CARLE  O.  WARREN,   Headmaster  _„.._ 

55  Hanson  P.ac"Brook:yn  Tel.  Pros.  8000 


RUTGERS 

PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 


proud  record  of  154  years.  Grad- 
uates hie.h  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Wel'-bilancxl  courses.  Our  teachers  develop 
studious  manly  boys  ready  for  any  college  and 
comb°n:,c?mPanionship  with  discipline.  Happy 
hom^Ulfin  beautiful  do  mito:  es  and  the  best 
of  food.  Gvm,  swimnu-g  roo\  tiact.  ,ib  ai\, 
charS?     Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  new  boys 

>„a    r,Vif?ren-e  is  given  to  applicants  in  har- 
accepted    preferen  e  «  g.  h  ^.^ 

Write  for  iimstrated^atalog.  stating  age  and  other 

particulars  about  your  boy. 

WILLIAM  P  KELLY. Headmaster,  2  College  At.,  New  Bransmcl.,  N.  J, 


Princeton  Preparatory   School 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys iOVer ^4-    Rapid  progress 

"^SidST  b£xcrfleP.itP^«fi  men^nfecnitWSpeci. 
organization.     ^„  ^1  Vf  li  tic  3  a  ricl  moral  welfare.   46th  year, 
attention  8'veg  to  Mhletic^an^m^  pH|lceton>  New  jegg 


Clinton  Hall.  Administration  Building 


dcocte^uj 


KOHUT 


Country  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  75  boys,  ages  7-15. 
\ 4th  year  New  site  and  buildings.  Where  education 
means   sou"d   training   mentally,   morally   and    physically. 

Hdj'eKUGEL.  A.B.   (YaleT.  Prln..'  HAEItlSON.   NEW  YORK 


A  Real  Boy's  School 

Lib-rally  endowd  and  thoroughly  equipped  f or 
Ws  who  are  able  and  disposed   to  take  ad- 
vantage of  thi   unusual   opportunities   offered. 
G-neral   education    a"d    preparation    for   any 
college  or  technical  school. 
A  catalog  will  be  mailed  upon  request  but  a  visit 
for  personal  inspection  is  more  satisfactory. 
JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


soys 


PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 


MAKE  YOUR  BOY  FIT 

How  can  my-  boy  be  best  fitted  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  manhood?  What  will  he  do  in  the  "Great 
Examination  of  Life"?  What  school  will  best  train 
him  for  his  part  in  making  a  new  civilization? 

Peddie   boys  are  educated — trained    in   body, 
mind  and  character — not    merely  schooled.    They 
lead  in  college  and  business  not  only  because  of 
what  they  know,  but  because  of  what  they  are. 
Every  Peddle  boy  U  flven  a  comprehetuite  physical 
examinBtiou.     Every  organ  Is  tested  and  fhurtelf — 
eyes,  ears,  nose,  tliroat.  teeth.  lnii£K.  heart,  ete.   He- 
poru  are  umil.-.l    to   parents.     Mental    powers   are 
developed  by  expert  teachers.     Character  built  by 
cootaet  with  virile  Christian  men. 
Peddie  spends  all  its  income  upon  its  students. 
Situated  9  miles  from  Princeton.    Modern  dormi- 
tories— 60-acre  campus— gymnasium — baseball — 
football — cinder  track.     Music  and  public  speak- 
ing.   Summer  camp.    Lower  School  for  boys  from 
II  to  14  years.   Graduates  enter  all  colleges  by  cer- 
tificate or  examination,  ssth  year.  An  exception- 
ally fine  infirmary  has  just   been   completed    for 
the  care  of  the  boys  in  case  of  illness. 
Write  for  Booklets  and  Catalog 

ROGER  W.  SWETLANt,  LL.D..  Headmaster 
Box  8-P,  Higntstown.  N.  J. 


Kingsley  School  For  Boys 

22  miles  from  New  York  City  in  the  Newjersey 

hills.     For  illustrated  catalog  address 

J.  R.  CAMPBaL,  M.A.,  Box  L  ESSEX  FELLS,  N.  J. 


Academy 


j^r. 


T  Mercersburg,  Pa. 
I  Aim  of  the  School — A  thor- 
lough  physical,   mental  an  i 
I  moral  training  for  college  or 
1  business. 
Spirit — A  manly  tone  of  self- 
reliance,     under     Christian 
masters.  Personal  attention 
to  each  boy. 
J  Location— <3n    the    western 
~  slope  of  the  famous  Cumber- 
land Valley,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of  America. 
Equipment — Modem  and  corrplete.    Magnificent  new 
Gymnasium.    Write  for  catalogue  and  "The 
Spirit  of  Mercersburg."    Address  Box  103. 
X^WILLTAM  MANN  IPVI>  E.  LL.D.,  Headmaster.^/ 

Bethlehem  Preparatory  School 

BETHLEHEM.  PA. 

1600  boys  prepared  for  leading  universities  in  42  years.    Ex- 
tensive   grounds.     Gymnasium,    swimming    pool,    athletic 
fields.  Summer  session.  Separate  Junior  School  new  building. 
JOHN  L.  TUGCEY,  M.A.,  Headmaster 


SWARTHMORE 

Preparatory  School 
— and     Your   Boy 

HERE  is  a  school  where  the  teach- 
ers are  fired  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  INFINITE  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
EACH  INDIVIDUAL  BOY! 

It  takes  imagination  to  discover 
these  possibilities.  This  "educational 
vision"  our  men  have.  The  road  lies 
clear  before  us,  and  what  we  see  we 
have  written  for  you  in 

"THE  VISION  OF  SWARTHMORE" 

ask  for  it  today 

W.  P.  TOMLINSON,  M.A.,  Headmaster 

Box  14,  Swarthmore,  Pa.         (11   miles  from   Phils.) 


IBoys'  lPir©iparaft©ry 
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A  School  for  Boys 


SLa 


KISK1MINETAS  Springs  School,  affec- 
tionately known  as  KISKI,  permits 
the  boys  to  grow  up  out-of-doors.  200  acres  of  wooded  highland  overlooking 
river.  Special  preparation  for  college  or  technical  schools.  University  certifi- 
cate privileges.  Individual  attention  ttirough  preceptorial  system;  outdoor 
sports  under  competent  instructors.  Fine  moral  tone  throughout  school. 
Several  football  and  baseball  fields.  Tennis;  golf  course.  Gymnasium.  Swim- 
ming pool.  Bowling  alleys.  School  owns  its  own  farm  and  dairy.  Rate  $850 
For  catalog  address  Box  816. 

Dr.  A.  W.  WILSON,  Jr.,  President,  Saltsburg.  Pa. 


nERKIOMEN     SCHOOL    FOR.   BOYS 


INSTRUCTION  m  small  groups — personal  care.  Over  50  per  cent,  of  our  students  are  honor  men  and  leaders  at 
J  A  •  ?rvarc''  <rijn?c,otV  Pennsylvania,  Lafayette,  Lehigh,  Penn  State  and  others.  Music,  Oratory,  Business 
and  Agriculture.  Scholarships.  Separate  Junior  School  with  House  Mother  and  constant  supervision.  Complete 
equipment.  Carnegie  Library.  Gymnasium  and  20-acre  campus.  All  athletics.  Delightful  home  life.  Whole- 
some religious  influence.  Resident  nurse.  Not  conducted  for  profit — moderate  rates.  Catalogue. 
OSCAR  S.  KRIEBEL,  D.D.,  Principal 


BOX  113,  PENNSBURG,  PA. 


Carson  Long  Institute 

84th  year.  A  home  school  for  boys.  6  buildings  18 
acres  in  the  healthful  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  In- 
dividual and  personal  instruction — how  to  team,  how  to 
labor,  how  to  live.  Our  aim  is  knowledge,  character,  cul- 
ture, efficiency.  College  Preparatory.  Pusiness.  Junior 
Courses.  Spanish,  French.  Public  Speaking  Separate 
building  for  boys  under  13  years.  Strong  religious  but 
non-sectarian  influence.  Low  charges  due  to  endowment 
and  buying  supplies  direct  from  farmers.  $400  and  up; 
Juniors,  8375.    For  further  details,  address 

Carson  Lonc;  Institute. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Bloomneld.  Box  Y. 


ST  I  IIKF'S  Sf  HOftI  Wayne  <Main  Line  of  p  R- 

?  ,\,r,  •  "5LnUUI'R).Pa.  The  beautiful  and 
healthful  location,  extensive  grounds,  homelike  buildings, 
patronage,  expert  mental  and  physical  instruction,  high  moral 
influence,  make  an  unusual  appeal  to  parents  and  ambitiou9 
boys.  College  or  business  preparation.  Booklet  on  request. 
Charles  Henry  Strout,  A.M..  Headmaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

LANCASTER,  PA.  Founded  1787 

Prepares  boys  for  all  colleges  and  technical  schools. 
Beautiful,  elevated  grounds.  Excellent  health  record. 
Fine  modern  equipment.  Library,  Gymnasium.  All 
athletics.  Junior  School  in  separate  building  with  good 
attention.    Catalogue  on  request.    Address  Box  407. 

Main 
Building 


Prepares  for  Any  College 

Faculty,    equipment    and  methods  which  make 
capable     boys    eligible    for    entrance     anywhere. 


4117  Conneetlont  ATenne,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cottage  plan — boys  and  masters  live  together.  Ex- 
cellent table,  school  operates  its  own  farm.  Splendid 
gymnasium  and  athletic  field.  Small  classes.  Special 
courses  for  entrance  to  National  Academies.  Catalogue 
and  View  Book  on  request. 
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The  Tome  School 

On  the  Susquehanna 

For    information     about     this   national 
boarding       school       for      bovs      addrr^ 
MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH,  Ph.D. 
Director    D     .    r. 

Port  Deposit 

Rates  $1000 

New  Swimming 
Pool 


SEVERN    SCHOOL 

A  country  boarding  school  for  boys  over  14.  Attractive 
location  on  Severn  River  near  Annapolis.  Prepares  for 
College  and  the  Service  Academies.  We  give  and  demand 
exceptionally  thorough  work.  Limited  to  fifty  students. 
R0LLAND  M.  TEEL,  Ph.B..  Principal,  Boone,  Maryland 


OLD   DOMINION   ACADEMY 

Robert  Allen's  Preparatory  School  for  boys.  7  to  16.  Semi- 
military.  At  health  resort  in  mountains  of  West  Virginia. 
1 00  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.  Limited  to  60.  Reason- 
able rates.    Catalog.    Address 

R.  E.  ALLEN,  Supt.,  Box  L,  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

The  John  Locke  School,  Elkton,  Ky. 

28th  Year  Christian  Ideals 

Prepares  Boys  for  leading  universities.  $25,000 
New  Gym  and  Dormitory,  $12,000  new  equipment 
for  laboratories,  etc.  60  miles  from  Nashville. 
Outings  to  Mammoth  Cave.  $350.00.  No  Extras. 


Academy  for  Boys 

44th  year.  15  acres.  8  buildings.  ^\ 
Maximum  college  preparation. 
Individual  instruction.  Military 
and  Manual  training.  Gymna- 
sium. Swimming  Pool.  Excep- 
tional advantages  in  Orchestra 
and  Band  M  usic.  Write  for  Catalog. 

MILO  B.  PRICE,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Owafonna,  Minn. 


■mull 1UIII  ■ 


£>fjattucfe  £>cfjool    c^f^:TplTZi 

FARIBAULT.  MINN.     Apphcatjon  should  be  filed  now  for  the 

54TH  YEAR     year  1921-22  to  enter  when  14  or  15  years  of  age. 

Catalogue  and  View  Book  on  Request. 


CLAREM0NT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

A  school  of  high  standards  for  boys.  Thorough  preparation 
for  all  colleges.  IdeaUof  Yale  in  Southern  California  Climate 
Continuous  outdoor  life  among  orange  gTOve9.  Sleeping 
porches.  Camping  trips.  All  sports.  3s  miles  from  L09 
Angeles.  Send  for  catalog. 
W.  £.  GARRISON,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster,  Box 220,  Olaremont,  Oal 

BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL  FOR   BOYS 

Select.  Accredited  school  for  boys  9  years  and  upward. 
Ideally  located  In  delightful,  healthful  climate;  home-like, 
refining  influences.  Summer  camp  and  regular  session 
provide  all-year  home  and  school.  Sessional  fee,  $550.  For 
catalogue  address  Box  D,  Hendersonville.  North  Carolina. 


BINGHAM  SCHOOL, me1bane,n.c. 

Fine  Altitude  in  Piedmont,  North  Carolina 

HERE,  at  Bingham,  a  boy  is  taught  to  study.     128th  year.    Military  Organization,  begun  in  1861. 
Equipment  furnished  by  War  Department.     Lovely  Lawns,  Gymnasium,  Athletic  Park.     Outdoor 
Classes.     Bible,  Penmanship  and  Physical  Culture  emphasized.     Summer  School  and  Camp.     Ten 
States  represented  last  year.    Charges  $770.     Send  for  booklet. 

Col.   PRESTON    LEWIS    GRAY.   President.   Box    4.    Mebaao.    N.   C 
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Lake  Forest  Academy 


FOR  BOYS 

Trustees:  LouisF.  Swift,  J.  V.  Farwell, 
H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor.  Clayton  Mark, 
A.  B.  Dick,  Alfred  L.  Baker.  Rev.  J.  G 
K.  MeClure,  Geo.  A.  McKinlock.  A  A. 
Carpenter,  J.  H.  S.  Lee,  J.  H.  Jones, 
M.  W.  Woolsey,  Stanley  Field,  B.  M. 
Linnell.M.D.ErnestPalmer.C.B  Moore, 
Rev.  A.  C.  Zenos. 


Recitation 
Building  51 


STRICTLY  PREPARATORY  FOR  COLLEGE 

Not  a  Military  Institution.  Honor  Ideals. 
Preparation  for  admi-Mon  to  all  cer- 
tificate universities  and  tor  examina- 
tions of  Yale,  Princeton,  Harvaid, 
Mass.  Tech'.  On  Lake  Michigan  one- 
hour  from  Chicago.  Modern  build- 
ings, swimming  pool.  ,  Athletics. 
Annual  charge  $950.    Address 

JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS,  Headmaster 
Box  140  Lake  Forest,  111. 


FOR  BOYS  7  TO  16 

In  Mil  I  country,  iooo  ft.  above 
sea  level,  one  hour  from  Chi- 
cago. Faculty,  placing  boy 
values  before  book  values, 
seeks  to  develop  mind,  body, 
morals  and  manners.  Ath- 
letics. Our  ideal.  "'For  every 
I  odd  Boy  a  good  citizen."  Ask 
about  Northern  Summer  Camp. 
NOBLE  HILL,  Principal 
Woodstock,  Illinois 
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The  McCallie  School 

Founded  for  Christian  Education  and  not  run  for 
profit.  High  moral  and  academic  standards.  Small 
classes,  individual  attention.  Preparation  for  all  Uni- 
versities and  Government  Academies.  Military  Train- 
ing of  the  best.  All  athletics.  Gymnasium  and  Swim- 
ming Pool.    For  Catalog  address 

204  Highland  Purk  Station,   Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Headmasters: 
S.  J.  MeCALLlE,  M.A.,  and  1.  P.  McCALLIE,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


airy 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys9  School 

A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  American  boy  and  the  discriminating  parent. 
Exponents  of  clean  sport,  fair  play,  and  thorough  work.  Development  and  maintenance 
of  health  considered  of  first  importance.  Military  training  adapted  to  the  age  of  our 
boys.  Preparatory  to  larger  secondary  schools.  Equipment  modern  and  complete. 
I  op  acres. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Principal,  Box  L,  Billerica,  Mass. 


ALLEN  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

A  country,  college  preparatory  school,  9  miles  from 
Boston.  The  group  system  prevails.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  conerete-rink,  and  three  athletic  fields. 
Upper  and  Lower  Schools. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Director 

431  Waltham  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


WENONAH 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Where  character,  manliness  and  honor  will  be  developed 
in  your  boy  through  the  Military  System.  He  will  be 
taught  how  to  study — how  to  learn.  12  miles  from  Phila. 
Academic,  Special  and  Business  Courses.  Catalogue 
and  View  Book  mailed.    Address 

Dr.  CHAS.  H.  LORENCE,  President,  M^jor  CLAYTON  A.  SNYDER,  Supl. 
Box  402  Wenonah,  New  jersey 
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NEWTON  ACADEMY, 


Box  C,  NEWTON,  N.  J. 

A  military  country  school 
for  56  boys.  Ages  10  to  16  preferred.  2  hours  from  N.  Y. 
City.  Beautiful,  high,  healthful  location.  1000  feet  eleva- 
tion. Thorough  preparation.  Home-care.  Individual  atten- 
tion. Discipline  kind  but  firm.  Horses  and  ponies  lor  boys' 
use.  Gymnasium.  All  sports.  Moderate  rafts.  Catalogue. 
Summer  Session.    PHILIP  S.  WILSON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


re   ; 


^  Miliier^fAcadeir^ 


T)  OOSEVELT  MILITARY  ACAD- 
±v  EMY  provides  your  boy  with 
an  education  and  all-round  training 
which  will  prepare  him  for  future 
1-ad  rs'.'.ip.  The  aim  of  this  Academy 
is  always  to  develop  manly  youth  accord- 
ing to  the  Roosevelt  standards  of  patriotic  Americanism. 
"Quentin  Hall" — fine  new  modern  dormitory,  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  shower  baths,  recreation  room,  study 
hall,  etc. 

Strong  Faculty.  Academic  Term  commences  September 
22d.  Enrollments  now  beinj  received.  Write  to  Head- 
master for  descriptive  booklet. 

ROOSEVELT  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

^S»^.^  West  Englewocd,  New  Jersey 


Bordentown    Military    Institute 

Thorough  preparationfor  college  orbusiness.  Efficient  faculty, 
small  classes,  individual  attention.  Boys  taught  how  to  study. 
Military  training.  Supervised  athletics.  36th  year.  Forcat- 
alogue,  address  Drawer  C-7,  Col.  T.  D.  LANDON.  Botdm- 
town,  N.J.  Principal  a.d  Commandant. 

MANIIUS 

Here,  at  St.  John's  School,  a  boy  is  taught  to  study, 
to  concentrate,  to  apply  himself.  He  is  taught 
his  mother  tongue  first  and 
learns  to  write  good  letters 
and  to  figure.  On  this  foun- 
dation we  build  and  prepare 
for  college  or  business. 

The    attractive    and    superior   military 
training  of  our  Reserve  Officers' Training 
Corps     breeds    fine     manners,   initiative, 
sense  of  duty,  industry,  develops  charac- 
ter and  builds  the  body. 
n.  Wm.         Separate  School  for  Young  Boys. 
Attractive  Summer  School 
•  Send  for  Booklet 


Veibeck,  Pres 
Box  108 

Manlius,  N.  Y 


For  90  Select  YOUNG  BOYS  . 

A   school  with    the    personal   touch.      Just   I 
enough  military  training-  to  inculcate  habits  | 
of  obedience,  promptness,  orderliness,  clean- 
liness and  self-ieliance.     One  teacher  to  ten 
boys.    The  students'  comforts,  pleasures  and 
sports  are  as  carefujjy   considered  as  their 
mental    training.      Healthful    location.      42 
miles  from  N.  Y.,  66  miles  from  I'hjla. 
For  catalog  address 

MAJOR  CHAS.  M.  DUNCAN,  Cox  85,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FREEHOLD  MILITARY  SCHOOL 


NEW  YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  New  York 

THE  STORY  of  this  famous 
School  is  told  in  the  illus^ 
trated  catalogue,  which  will 
be  sent  upon  application  to  the 
Vice-President. 

Largest  Military  School  in  the  East 

CAVALRY,  INFANTRY,  CADET  BAND 
{SPECIAL  RATES  TO  MUSICIANS) 


TIEEKSKILL  ACADEMY 


r  (Military  since  1857) 

88th  year.    Army  Officers  Detailed. 
R.  O.  T.  C.     $100,000  Upper  House. 
Separate  building  for  young  boys  (7-13). 

Address  the  PRINCIPALS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


ST.  JOHN  S 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 

College  preparatory.  Modern  equipment  for  best 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  training.  Separate  school 
for  younger  boys.     Catalog  address, 

WILLIAM  RANNEY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Principal 
Ossining.on.Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Ml  .  T  1  CI  1  (Military)  Thorough  prepa- 
Ohegan  .Lake  OcbOOl  ration  for  College.Technical 
School  or  I'usiness.  with  certificate  privileges.  Average  num- 
ber of  pupils  10  a  class,  8.  Healthful  location  on  Mohegan 
Lake.  Physical  Training  and  Athletics  under  professional 
direction.  A.  E.  Linder,  A.M..  Principal. 

New  York,  Mohegan  Lake,  Westchester  County.  Box  89. 


\  vw 


Military  Academy 

"OUR  boy  at  Nazareth  Hall   will  be  sur- 
rounded with  the  influences  that  develop 
manly  character.      Boys  live  in 
companies   under  supervision   of 
instructors.  Complete  equipment. 
Gymnasium,  Basketball,  Baseball, 
Tennis,   Skating,    Skiing     and 
Coasting.       Military  system  in- 
stills    promptness,  ordrr    and 
obedience.     Location  near 
Bethlehem  and  Easlon.    Col* 
lege  Preparatory,    Business 
and  General  Courses. 
•  New  Junior    Depart- 
ment  in  separate 
building.    Rate  $600.     Come  and 
visit  the  school.    Address 

REV.  A.D.  THAELER,  D.D. 

Box  20 
Nazareth,  Pa. 


*yr  iitfiffl 


Pennsylvania    Military    College 

Trains  for  Leadership 

Decrees  granted  in  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Commerce  and  Finance.  Preparatory  school  lor 
boys  of  12  and  upward.  Infantry,  Artillery,  'Cavalry 
and    Aviation.      Unusual    facilities    for    sports. 

Immediate  application  necessary. 
Col.  Charles  E.  Hyatt  Box  137  Chester,  Pa. 
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STAUNTON 

MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Home  School 
for  Manly  Boys 


625  boys  from  47  States  last  session.  Largest 
private  academy  in  the  East.  Boys  from  10  to  20 
years  old  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Government 
Academies  or  Business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea  level;  pure,  dry,  bracing 
mountain  air  of  the  proverbially  healthful 
and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
Pure  mineral  spring  water.  High  moral 
tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  train- 
ing develops  obedience,  health,  manly  car- 
riage. Shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic 
park.  Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  open  air. 
Boys  from  homes  of  culture  and  refinement 
only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruc- 
tion by  our  tutorial  system.  Academy  sixty 
years  old.  $27  5,0  00  barracks,  full  equio- 
ment,  absolutely  fireproof.  Charges  $600. 
Catalogue  free.    Address 

Col.  WM.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.D.,  President,  Staunton,  Va. 


Fishburne  Military  Schoo 


w 


aynesboro, 


lrginia 


41st  year.  New  $100,000  fireproof  liuilding.  A  modern 
high-stauiiard  school  located  iu  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Small  classes  of  not  more  than  10  cadets  to  each  teacher 
secure  individual  attention  for  every  boy.  Prepares  for 
universities  and  business  life.  Rate  £600.  Catalogue. 
Annual  Spring  encampment. 

Major  Morgan  H.  Hudgins 
Principal,  Box  404. 


Randolph-Macon  Academy 


Box  410,  Front  Roy?i    V<t. 


A  School  for  Boys  with  Military  Training: 

A  branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  Svstem.  Liberal 
gifts  make  unusual  advantages  possible.  Equipment 
cost  Sioo.ooo.  Prepares  for  College  or  Scientific 
Schools.  Gymnasium,  physical  culture  and  outdoor 
sports.  $450.  20th  session  opens  September  21st, 
1020.    For  catalog  address 

CHARLES  L.  MELTON,  A.  M.,  Principal 


Danville   Military  Institute 

Danville,  Virginia 

In  the  far-famed  Piedmont  Region.  Unsurpassed  cli- 
mate. Prepares  for  colleges,  universities,  business, 
and  Government  Academies.  Select  patronage,  strong 
faculty,  home  influences,  modern  equipment.  Depart- 
ment for  small  boys.  Charges  S5SO.  No  extras.  Cat- 
alog, address 

Col.  ROBERT  A.  BURTON,  Supt.,  Box  L 


BLACKST0NE   MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Co!!c»e  Preparatory  and  home  school  for  boys  in  healthful 
lont  section  of  Virsinia.  Unit  of  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps.    New  buildings  and   complete  gymnasium.    Full 
commercial  courses.    Tuition  $525. OU.    For  catalogue  address 
Col.  E.  S.  L1GON,  President.  Box  B,  Blackstone.  Va. 

I  he  Massanutten  Military  Academy  wooded  va. 

Preparatory  School   for  boys.    Healthful  location,  beauti- 
ful Shenandoah  Valley,    ioo  miles  from  Washington.    Pre- 
Eares  for  college  and  business.  Music,  athletics.  Ne\v$2S.ooo 
lining  Hall  and  Dormitory.    Limited  to  ioo  boys.    $500. 
Address  HOWARD  J.  BENCHOFF,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 
M    ryland,  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Charlotte  Hall. 

Charlotte  Hall  School  SaSd7Mi/,t%a<r,y 

Academy,  in  proximity  to  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Estate  of  32S  acres.  Healthful  location.  Safe  home  for 
boy«.  Business  and  classical  courses.  Moderate  terms. 
For  catalog  address,  Captaim  B.  F.  Crowson,   Principal. 

-GreenbHen- 

A  Presbyter  Sal  Military  School 

An  up-to-date  military  boarding  school  for  120  boys. 
Instructors — all  college  graduates.  Bracing  mountain 
climate,  2300  ft.  altitude.  On  Main  Line.  C  &  O.  R.R. 
Brick  buildings.  Athletic  field.  Terms  $423.  Illustra- 
ted catalog  address 
Col.  H.  8.  MOORE,  A.M.,  Principal,  Box  1 1  .Lewlsburg.W.Va. 


Columbia 

MILITARY  ACADEMY^ 

NATIONALLY  recognized 
one  of  the  country's  leading 
military  schools.  Students  enrolled 
last  year  from  26  states.     Trains 
for  college   or   for  business    life. 
Reserve  Omcers  Training  Corps 
under  diiection  U.  S.  Anny  officer. 
Unusual  facilities  for  athletics  on 
beautiful  67-acre  campus.     Annual 
camp  a  feature.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Give  age  of  boy. 

The   Columbia  Military   Academy 
Box  "D"  Columbia,  Tenn. 


BUILT  BY 
U.  S.   GOVERNMENT 

Ten     buildings    of    stone 

and  brick  valued  at  halt 

a  million  dollars. 


-Hi 


nJU  -/Cm 


ENNESSEE\yfIinARY  INSTITUTE 


A  school  where  orderliness,  respect  for 
government,  and  the  desire  to  make 
good  replace  recklessness  and  the 
"don't  care"  attitude;  where  every 
boy  is  put  on  his  mettle  to  measure 
himself  by  established  school  stand- 
ards. Boysfrom33statesand  3foreign 
countries  establish  T.  M.  I.  as  the 
Souths  Best  Known  Military 
School.  Good  name  of  school  rests 
on  thorough  academic  work,  efficient 
military  training  and  physical  devel- 
opment, and  the  spirit  of  T.  M.  I. 
which   inspires    boys    to  their  best 


achievement.  Sound 
government  through 
sensible  restraints  and 
incentives  to  good  con- 
duct. Rated  Honor 
School  by  Southern 
Commission  on 
Accredited  Schools. 
Situated  in  beautiful 
Sweetwater  V  a  1 1  e  y — 
1300  feet  above  sea 
level.  Health  record 
unsurpassed.  Mild  cli- 
mate makes  possible 


all-year  outdoor  drills 
and  exercises.  Athletics, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
Modern  buildings,  science 
laboratories,  library.  R.  O. 
T.  C.  Military  equipment. 
Prepares  for  college,  govern- 
ment academies,  and  busi- 
ness. Investigate  T.  M.  I., 
a  school  where  boi'S  make 
good.  References  furnished 
in  any  state.  For  catalogue 
address 


Col.    C.    R.    ENDSLEY,    Supt.,    Box  124,    Sweetwater,    Tennessee 


ill  O  ACADEMY! 


Best  equipped  private  boys'  school  in  South.  Eleven  Buildings  with  excellent 
library,  laboratory,  class-room  facilities.  Alumni  Mathodrome — 150  feet  in 
diameter — to  be  erected  before  winter.  Faculty  of  fifteen  university-trained 
experts  guarantees  thorough  work.  INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION  AND  CLOSE 
SUPERVISION  DAY  AND  NIGHT.  Boys  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  ad- 
mitted. Separate  Junior  School  for  younger  boys.  Character-moulding,  good 
habits,  sound  scholarship,  clean  sport — academy  ideals.  Classical,  linguistic, 
scientific,  commercial  co  irses.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  universities  North 
and  South.  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT  UNDER  DIRECT  SUPERVISION 
OF  THE  GOVERNMENT.    For  handsomely  illustrated  catalog  address 

Col.  L.  L.  RICE,  President.  Box  1 OO,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


CASTLE  HEIGHTS  JUNIOR  SCHOOL 

Located  in  the  country  three  miles  from  railroad;  removed  from  drug  stores,  soda  founts,  movie  shows, 
corner  groceries  and  other  loafing  centres.  Environment  absolutely  wholesome  rendering  discipline  of 
boys  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  relatively  easy.  School  property  embraces  nine  substantial 
buildings:  dormitories,  dining  hali,  gymnasium,  library,  bovviing  alley,  recitation  rooms,  infirmary,  on  a 
200  acre  plot.  Wonderful  chalybeate  spring  supplies  perfect  drinking  water.  Hours  of  work  and  play 
carefully  tempered  to  young  boys.  Much  out-door  exercise  including  hikes  through  the  woods.  Trained 
nurse  and  house-mother.  Carefully  selected  faculty.  Steam  heating  and  electric  lighting.  Modern 
sanitation.  Tuition  Ssoo.  In  writing  to  Col.  L.  L.  RICE,  Box  1  OO,  Lebanon,  Tennessee, 
for  illustrated  catalog,  specify  Junior  School. 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 

with  a  Winter  Home  in  Florida 

Boy9  at  K.  M.  I.  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  col- 
lege. The  two  homes  afford  outdoor  sports  ond  work 
all  year  round.  Equipment  excellent,  including  new 
laboratories,  buildings  and  work  sliop3.  Desigr 
"Honor  School"  by  War  Dept.  Junior  and  Senior 
R.  O.  T.  C.  Early  registration  necessary;  large  wait- 
ing list  la9t  year.     References  required. 

Address  The  President,  K.M.I.,  Lyndon,  Ky. 
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Described  by 
p  itmn  a9  "ideal  plai  ' 
HHMHH  training  of  bovs  in  character  and  schol- 
arship." Endorsed  by  leading  educators.  Entering 
28th  year  with  improved  facilities.  Highest  moral 
surroundings.  R.O.T.C.  supervision  U.  S.  Army  Officer. 
Rate  $500.00.  No  extras.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  ourcatalog. 

BRANNAM    &    HUGHES    MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Box  4,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 


i  nt.      i  jt  i  tr  i  1 1 1 
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RORTER  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


UnitR.O.T.C. 


Established  1S67.  A  national  school.  282  boys 
enrolled  from  18  states  and  8  foreign  countries 
this  year.  Combines  highest  scholastic  preparation 
with  strongest  incentives  to  Christian  manhood. 
College  preparatory  or  business  training.  Boys 
are  developed  through  intimate  tutoring  system. 
Naval  Training.  All  out-of-door  sports  the  year 
round.  A  broader  preparation  than  the  public 
school  can  give,  ijoo.ooo  spent  in  improvements 
during  vacation.    Catalog. 

REV.  WALTER  MITCHELL,  DD.,  Rector 

Box  L.  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Marion 
Institute 

The  ARMY  and   NAVY    COLLEGE 

Designated  Honor  School 
1920  by  War  Dept. 

One   of  the  most   distinctive 
schools  in  America 

Superb  equipment.  8o-acre 
campus.  Patronage  from  every 
state  and  territory  of  the  Union 
and  from  foreign  countries. 
Ideally  located  in  the  Appalachian  foothills  in  the 
isothermal  belt  which  the  Government  found 
most  satisfactory  for  training  soldiers.  Complete 
preparatory  and  college  courses.  Unlimited 
private  tutoring  without  extra  charge.  Junior 
and  Senior  R.O.T.C.  Complete  equipment  for 
military  training.  Tactical  staff  from  the  Army 
and  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

Army  and  Navy  Department 

Coaching  courses  for  entrance  examinations  to 
Annapolis  and  West  Point;  College  Courses  cover- 
ing the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  first  year's  work 
in  the  Academy  to  insure  success  and  high  rank. 
These  cours.-s  have  the  unqualified  indorsement 
of  the  Adjutant-General.  Special  Courses  for  com- 
petitive examinations  for  appointment  toAnnapolis 
and  West  Point  and  Cadetships  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  in  1920  Marion  men  won  appointments 
in  every  competitive  examination  they  stood,  and 
made  100%  of  successes  on  February  entrance  ex- 
amination to  Naval  Academy.  Rates  moderate. 
For  catalog  and  information,  address 

Col.  W.  L.  MURFEE,  Pres.      Marion,  Alabama 


Ohio  Military  Institute 

High,  beautiful    location.     Military  drill    subordinate   to 
academic  work.  .  Lower  school  for  younger  boys. 
Certificates  admit  to  colleges.    Athletics. 

A.  M.  Henshaw,  Superintendent. 
Ohio,  College  Hill.  Box  si  (near  Cincinnati). 


I  AM  I 


MILITARY    INSTITUTE-* 


CERMANTOWN 
HM 


DAYTON..UnKJ 


Bo»  72 


Trains  for  good  physical  manhood.  Meets  students' 
needs  whether  instruction,  encouragement,  advice  or 
discipline.  Military  training  makes  bodies  strong; 
high  academic  standards,  social  and  moral  training 
brings  out  individuality.  R  creation  and  all  outdoor 
activities.  Collegiate  courses,  preparation  for  Gov- 
ernment Academies,  Higher  Colleges,  Universities 
or  Business.  Preparatory  department.  Military 
training  under  J.  S.  Army  Officers.  36th  year 
September  1920.     Catalog. 


ONARGA     MILITARY     SCHOOL 

ONARGA,   ILLINOIS 
FOR  A  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  BOYS 

A  HOME  SCHOOL.  Splendid  provision  for  youne  boys.  New  and 
modern!,- equipped  gymnasium.  Large  athletic  field.  Small  classes, 
individual  attention  and  the  laboratoi-y  method  of  instruction  in  all 
departments.      Address.  J.  E.  B1TT1NGER,  Superintendent. 


Gulf1  Cbast 


d«^AVAuAO\DEMY 

This  beautiful  new  Administration 

Building  is  proof  of  Gulf  Coast  leadership.     No- 
where else  do  students  find  such  opportunities 
for  study,  athletics  and  water  sports.   A  u-aeher 
for  t'very  20  bovs.     Military  and  naval  training 
under  United  States  Government  officers. 
One  parent  writes:    "I  send  yon  my  boy  for  two 
reasons :   One  is  the  four  bovs  you  took  from  this 
city ;  the  other  is  the  boy  yon  didn't  take." 
Separate  Junior  Department  for  boys  8  to  15. 
S'-nd  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  outdoor  and 
school  life.    It  will  help  you  decide. 

Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy,  R-l,  Gulf  port;  Miss. 


Sendl&tfe  ftoyMd  We  wiftfott/rnKu  tfeifan 


1JLVER 


Military 
Academy 


Prepares  for  college,  technical  schools  and  for  business. 

High  scholastic  standards;  strong  faculty.  Self-reliance 
and  self-confidence  are  bred  in  Culver  boys.  Character 
is  formed  by  right  habits  of  body  and  mind.  Immediate 
application  necessary.    Address 

CULVER,  INDIANA 


Barracks  "A,"  one  of 
the  fireproof  barracks 


ERN 

MlLITA&.y  ACADEMiy 

A  SCHOOL  where  scholastic  attainment  is  the  goal. 
Boys  thoroughly  prepared  for  college,  technical 
schools  and  for  business.  For  over  forty  years  this 
school  lias  used  the  values  of  military  training  and 
supervised  athletics  in  contributing  to  academic  work 
of  highest  standing.  Senior  and  Junior  R.O.T.C.  Des- 
ignated an  "Honor  School"  by  the  War  Department. 
Annual  enrollment  continuously  for  16  years  has  ex- 
ceeded our  capacity.  Early  application  for  entrance  in 
September  is  necessary.  Address  Box  44,  Alton,  Illinois. 
COL.  GEO.  D.  EATON,  Supr. 
MAJOR  R.  L.  JACKSON,  Principal 


A  school  where  a  hoy 
receives  thorough  training  in  the 
fundamentals  and  acquires  regular  habits 
of  study.    Each  boy  is  handled  as  an  individual. 
Clean    companionship.      Splendid    home    culture. 
Teacher-conducted  class  groups  visit  Chicago's  indus- 
tries, business  houses  and  civic  centres.    Separate  school 
for  younger  boys.    All  sports.    Coaches   for  all   teams.    Every 
boy    takes    part   in   playground   activities   under   trained   directors. 
Two  Boy  Scout  troops.    R.  O.  T.  C.    For  catalog  address 
Col.  H.  D.  ABELLS,  Supt.,      Box  800,      Morgan  Park,      Chicago,  111. 


MISSOHM 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Develops  red-blooded 
American  manhood, 
through  carefully  co-ordinated  military 
and  academic  training.  Equipment 
and  faculty  exceptional.  Unit  R.  0. 
T.  C.  College  Preparatory,  Business 
and  Music.  Graduates  admitted  with- 
out examination  to  Universities.  "Big 
Brother"  plan  of  government  brings  boys  into  close 
personal  touch  with  instructors.  New  building  for 
smaller  boys.  All  Athletics.  Debating  and  Liter- 
ary Societies.  Glee  Club,  Band  and  Orchestra. 
Special  terms  to  good  musicians.  Capacity  taxed 
annually.  Early  enrollment  necessary.  Catalogue. 
Address  „  __ 

ASS'T  SECRETARY,  Mexico,  Mo. 


KEMPER 

MILITARY  SCHOOL 

New  and  up-to-date  dormitories.  Sane 
athletics  and  a  wide  variety  of  sports. 
Kemper  with  its  recognized  high  scholastic 
standards  stands  for  all  that  is  best  and 
most  virile  in  the  new  Americanism — 
character,  independence  and  initiative. 
Rated  continuously  as  a  military  school 
of  the  highest  class  by  U.  S.  War  Dept. 
Courses  of  manual  training  with  a  very 
superior  equipment  in  forge,  machine  and 
wood-working  shops,  develop  the  practical 
side  of  boyhood.  Junior  and  Senior  R.  0. 
T.  C.    For  catalog  address 

COL.  T.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Supt. 
706  Third  St.,  Boonville,  Missouri 


PAGE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boys 

The  Largest  of  Its    Class 
In  America 

Page  Military  Academy  builds  a  firm 
foundation  for  a  successful  career.  Every- 
thing adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  small 
boys.  Military  training  fosters  exact- 
ness, cooperation,  self-reliance  and  initia- 
tive. Large,  modern  buildings;  seven 
acre  campus;  seventeen  resident  teachers. 
Let  our  catalog  tell  you  all  about  the 
school. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 
R.F.D.  No.  7,  Box  945,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PASADENA    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

Healthfully  and  beautifully  located  in  Sunny  Southern 
California.  Outdoor  sports  the  entire  year.  Every  modern 
comfort  and  convenience.  Truly  military  and  athletic,  but  special  em- 
phasis on  scholarship  and  character  training.  Begins  with  fifth  grade 
and  carries  work  through  hish  school  courses.  Small  classes,  constant 
personal  supervision. 
Address  the  Superintendent,  R.F.D.  2,  Box  12,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Hitchcock  Military  Academy 

San  Rafael,  California 

43rd  year  opens  September  6th.        Early  registration  neces- 
sary.   For  illustrated  catalog  address 

REX  D.  SHERER.  President,  San  Rafael 


San  Diego  Army    and   Navy  Academy 

College  preparatory.  Offers  best  in  academic  and  military 
instruction.  Fully  accredited.  Christian  character  training 
emphasized.  Army  detail.  Outdoor  sports  entire  year.  Lo- 
cated near  ocean.  Summer  session  July  1st  to  Sept.  1st. 
Calif.,  Pacific  Beach.  Capt.  Thos.  A.  Davis,  Pres. 


Texas     Military     College 

TERRELL.  TEXAS 

A  school  for  manly   boys  taught  by  real  men. 

Both  cavalry  and  artillery  instruction  free.  Only 

private  school  in  America  to  meet  Government 

standards  for  SATC  during  War.      Enrollment 

strictly  limited,   taking    boys  from   7th   grade 

through    Junior  College  and   giving   them 

pleasant  school  life  and  real  education  by 

close,  personal  contact  with  trained  men  as 

companions    and   teachers.    Complete  equipment. 

new  gymnasium,  salt-water  swimmine  pool,    all 

athletics,  ideal  Southern  climate.     Address 

Col.  LOUIS  C.  PERRY,  Ph.D.,  Pres. 


New  Mexico  lESSSZ 

I A  state-owned  school  in  the  heart  of  the< 
vigorous,  aggressive  West.  Develops  the 
highest  type  of  manhood.  Ideal  conditions 
— tracing  air,  sunshine,  dry  climate.  Al- 
titude 3700  feet.  Preparatory  and  Junior 
College.  Address 
Col.  Ja».  W.  Willson,  Supt.,  Box  L,  Roswell,  New  Mexico 
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A  high  grade  preparatory  school  with  a  moderate  tuition.  108th  year  opens  Sept  16th.  tHigh  elevation.  Eight  build- 
ings. I oo  acres.  Farm.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and  girls.  New  gymnasium.  Playing  fields.  Outing  Club 
for  winter  sports.    Address        CHARLES  ALDEN  TRACY,  Headmaster,  Meriden,  New  Hampshire 


In  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains.  Ten  buildings, 
including  new  gymnasium  and  dining  hall.  Separate 
domitories  for  young  men  and  women.  New  25-acre 
athletic  field.  Thorough  training  under  Christian  ideals. 
Preparation  for  college  or  business.  Music,  Elocution 
and  Manual  Training.  Special  courses  for  high-school 
graduates.  Home  economics,  including  Sewing,  Dress- 
making and  Domestic  Science.  Catalog  and  views. 
TILTON  LOWER  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 
Entirely  distinct  buildings.  Number  limited.  All  ad- 
vantages of  Seminary  faculty,  gymnasium  and  athletic 
field.  Supervised  play.  House  mothers.  Separate  book- 
let. Faculty  and  equipment  superior  to  most  high-priced 
schools  while  the  endowment  permits  an  unusually  mod- 
erate rate.    For  information  about  either  school  address 

GEORGE  L.  PLIMPTON,  Prin.,  52  SCHOOL  ST.,  TILTON,  N.  H. 


ColbyAcademy 

In  the  New  Hampshire  Hills.  Location  unsurpassed.  Co-educational. 
Meets  colleee  requirements.  General  courses.  Domestic  Arts,  Mumc. 
Mo.lern  buiMintr-*.  Exceptional  scientific  equipment.  Gyn.nasium. 
Athletic  field  Endowment.  Founded  1837.  Boston  Office  Tremont  Temple. 

G.  H.  BARRETT,  Pb.B.,  Headmaster  New  London,  New  Hampshire 

Parsonsfield  Seminary  North  Saarin°ensfield 

For  boys  and  girls.      In  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains. 
200  acres.  4   buildings.    Invigorating  air.   All  sports.    College 
preparatory  course.     Domestic  Science.     Agriculture.     En- 
do  .vment  permits  S300  to  cover  all  expense.      Booklet. 
WESLEY  SOWLE,  A.B.,  Principal,  Box  7,  Kezar  Falls,  Maine 

Ashburnham,  Mass. 
Mt.  Wacbusett  Region 
For  boys  and  girls  who  desire  best  at  moderate  cost.  Pre- 
pares for  College,  Scientific  Schools  and  Business.  Music, 
Household  Arts,  Manual  Training.  7  buildings.  Athletic 
fields.     20  acre  campus. 

H.  S.  COWELL,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Principal 


CUSHING   ACADEMY 
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OPPORTUNITY 

is  challenging  young  men  of  character  and  indi- 
viduality  as  in   no    previous   age.      St.  John's 
builds  character,  develops  individuality.   A  boy 
who   puts  himself  in 
harmony    with    the 
school's     methods 
and  ideals  will  lay  a 
sound  foundation  for 
a  worth-while  life. 

St.  John's  prepares 
boys  for  college  and 
for  business.  The 
military  training 
quickens  and 
strengthens  the  men- 
tal processes. 

All  track  and  team 
sports  under  expert 
instructors  and 
coaches. 

Early  applica- 
tion is  imperative 
for  term  opening 
Sept.  22.  Entries 
for  1821  now  being 
received.  For 
catalog  and  par- 
ticulars, address 
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8T.J0HN'S  MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY 
Box  12h,  Eelafield 
Waukesha  Co. 
Wisconsin      _»■ 
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BEACON 

A  Country-City  Boarding  and  Day  School 

For  Boys  and  Girls  of  All  Ages 

Distinctly  college  preparatory,  covering  all 
grades  from  kindergarten  to  college.  Special 
diploma  courses  for  students  not  wishing  to 
enter  college.  Household  Arts.Music,  Art,  Sec- 
retarial and  Business  Courses.  Faculty  of  ex- 
perienced college  graduates.  3-acreestate  with 
5  buildings  in  Boston's  most  beautiful  sub- 
urb. 85  acres  and  5  buildings  in  the  Blue  Hill 
region,  15  miles  from  Boston.  Hillsview, 
the  school's  summer  camp,  is  used  for  week 
end  sports  and  games.    For  catalog  address 

MRS.  ALTHEA  H.  ANDREW,  Principal 
1440  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass. 


54th  Year 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $375-$475  per  year.  Special 
Course     .  Domestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D..  Principal 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL,  jSSSSn 

An  unusually  complete  Day  School.   College  Preparation. 
Household  and  Fine  Arts,  Gymnasium  and  Swimming  Pool. 
Six  year  High  School  Course  for  Girls.  Six  year  Elementary 
Course  for  Boys  and  Girls.   Catalog  upon  request. 
HENRY  CARR  PEARSON,  Principal 

Broadway  at  120th  Street.  New  York  City 

STARKW  SEMINARY      leen^fUiaC£eUntFnSowea 

school.  Modern  plant.  For  both  sexes,  eleven  years  and  up- 
ward.   Prepares  for   best  colleges   and   business.    Advanced 
courses  in  Art  and  Music.      N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards. 
Secure  rooms  early.     Rates,  $335  to  $375. 
Hart.™  Snmmrrbrll.  I.L.D.,  President.        Box  437,     Lakoraont.  N.  T. 


GRAND  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

Founded  1831.  Strictly  high-grade  co-educational  prepar- 
atory school.  Exceptional  equipment  made  possible  by 
endowment.  New  dormitories  and  gymnasium.  Strong 
departments  in  Music  and  Oratory.    Rates  $400.00. 


Earl  W.  Hamlin,  Principal 


Box  7,  Austinbnrg,  Ohio 


WAYLAND  ACADEMY 

BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 

Established  1855.  Co-educational.  Large  endowment.  In 
healthful  hill  country  of  southern  Wisconsin.  6  modern 
buildings.  20  acres;  athletic  field;  large  lake.  A  Christian 
home  school  preparing  for  all  colleges.  Courses,  8th  grade 
to  ist  year  college.  Piano,  violin,  vocal,  elocution,  stenog- 
raphy.   Expenses,  S500.    For  Catalog  address 

REGISTRAR,  Box  AD,  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 
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Northwestern    Military    and   Naval   Academy 

yrt        >r  A  virile  college-preparatory  school  on  the  high  shores  of  Lake  Geneva. 

lU  ttllUS         Government  basedonHonorideals.  Thorough  militaryand  naval  instruction. 

y'rnm  Cliirnrrn  vWt  to  the  school  while  in  session  is  urged.  Every  improvement  in  sani- 
rum  KjriiLU£'j  Nation,  heating,  lighting.  Fireproof.  Fixed  price  covers  board,  tuition. 
uniforms  and  all  necessary  expense  including  pocket  money.  Only  those  who  qualify  morally, 
academically,  physically  and  as  refined  gentlemen  receive  diplomas  Automobile  corps  in- 
clude* t .inks.  R.O.  T.C.  Completion  of  buildings  gives  increased  capacity.  Limit,  220  selected 
students.  Large  number  refused  annually  for  lack  of  room.  Early  registration  necessary.  A 
naval  camp  and  school  during  summer  months  offering  unusual  features.    Catalog.    Address 

COLONEL  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Sapt.  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 


Emory  and  Henry  College 

(For  Men) 
Emory,  Virginia 

Martha  Washington  College 

(For  Women) 
Abingdon,  Virginia 

Co-ordinate  Standard  Colleges.  Fif- 
teen units  for  admission.  Located  in 
Southwest  Virginia.  Altitude  2100  feet. 
Unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  health- 
fulness. 

For  catalog  and  book  of  views  of  either  school, 
address 

CHAS.  C.  WEAVER,  President 


DICKINSON  SEMINARY 

Preparation  for  college  a  specialty.  Strong 
courses  in  Business,  Music,  Art,  Crafts,  Expres- 
sion. Large  campus  and  athletic  field.  Swim- 
ming pool.  Two  gymnasiums.  Separate  dor- 
mitories.   Co-educational.     Kates  $500. 

Catalog.     Box  L. 
Rev.   BENJAMIN   C.   CONNER,  D.D.,   Williamsport.  Pa. 


WYOMING    SEMINARY 

A  co-educational  school  where  boys  and  girls  get  a 
vision.  College  preparation.  Business,  Music,  Art, 
Oratory  and  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Military 
training.  Gymnasium  and  Athletic  field.  76th  year. 
Endowed.    Catalog. 

L.  L.  SPRAGUE,  D.D.,  President    -    -    Kingston,  Pa. 


George  School 

A  Home  School  in  the  Country  For  Boys  and  Girls 

Separate  dormitories.  Courses  broad  and  thorough. 
Each  student  studies  under  supervision  of  principal. 
Graduates  succeed  in  college.  Special  courses.  Ath- 
letics, gymnasium,  pool.  227  wooded  acres  and  open 
country  on  Neshaminy  creek.  Endowed— rates  mod- 
erate.   Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

George  A.  Walton,  A.M.,   Box  274,  George  School,  Pa. 
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INSTITUTE 


CharleS  Waldo      Accountancy 

Tj  w  OirfWC  offers  today  to  >'ouns 

HAMVlflD  me?,of  cha;a<;ter, 

ambition  and  ability 
an  opportunity  which 
extends    to   every 
Founded  by       phase  of  business 
Elijah  W.  SellS   an(?  governmental  ac- 

Charles  Waldo  Haskins  Institute  specializes  in  the 
training  of  young  men  for  this  dignified  profession. 
Junior  and  Senior  preparatory  sections  for  those  not 
qualified  for  advanced  work.  School  opens  Septem- 
ber 15th.  Day  and  evening  sessions.  For  informa- 
tion or<interview,  address 

DR.  FRANK  A.  FALL,  Executive  Secretary 
469  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Worcester,  Mass. 
Announces  a  Series  of  Specialized  Programs 

1.  Diplomacy,  the  Consular  Service, 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2.  Social  and  Economic  Reconstruction. 

3.  Industrial  Chemistry. 

4.  Sanitation  and  Public  Health. 

5.  Engineering. 

6.  High  School  Teaching. 

These  courses  are  combined  with  the  fundamental 
academic  subjects  which  form  the  true  basis  of  a 
liberal  education. 

EDMUND  C.  SANFORD,  President 
Worcester,  Mass. 

For  information,  address  the  President's  office 
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Babson  Institute 

For  Training  Men  to  Become 

Business  Executives 

Under   the   direction    of  the    Babson    Statistical    Organization. 

Intensive  one  or  two  year  resident  training  for  young  men 
who  by  inheritance,  ability  or  other  circumstances  are  to  occupy 
positions  of  authority,  responsibility  and  trust. 

Our  men  learn  by  doing  while  they  are  studying — small 
classes  or  the  conference  and  laboratory  basis. 

Practical  Economics  and  the  handling  of  Commodities. 
Financial  Management  and  the  care  of  Property. 
Business  Psychology  and  the  influencing  of  Men. 
Personal  Efficiency  and  the  control  of  one's  self. 

Courses  include  manufacturing,  financing,  banking,  mer- 
chandising, domestic  and  foreign  trade,  investments,  account- 
ancy, business  management,  labor  problems,  written  and  oral 
expression,  individual  efficiency,  and  specialized  research  work. 

The  School  Trains  for  Leadership 

Only  a  limited  number  accepted. 

For  catalog  of  Babson   Institute   address 

E.  HAYWARD,  Registrar 

Babson  Institute 


ROGER  W.  BABSON 

President 


350  Washington  St. 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


SIDNEY  A.  LINNERFN 
Vice  President 


For  sixty  years  the  leading  American  Business  College.  Trains  thoroly  for  Office 
Work  and  obtains  employment  for  students  who  can  be  recommended  for  efficiency  and 
good  character.  Intensive  vocational  courses  in  Accounting,  Business, 
Civil  Service,  Secretarial  and  other  studies  leading  to  dignified  positions, 
good  salaries,  rapid  promotion,  and  the  best  chance  to  use  to  advantage 
a  high  school  or  college  education. 

Experienced,  efficient,  faithful  teachers.    Strong  lecture  courses.    Ideal 
location.    Moderate  expenses.    $185  pays  total  cost  of  tuition,  books 
and  board  foi  13  weeks. 
Exceptional  opportunities  for  self-help  to  young  men  and  women  of  the  right  sort. 
Write  for  illustrated  prospectus.    Address 

CLEMENT  C.  GAINES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Box  938,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Garland  School 

of  Homemaking 

A  special  school  which  qualifies  girl"  to  preside  over 
and  maintain  well  ordered  homes.  One  and  two-year 
home-making  courses  under  specialist  teachers  in- 
clude Child  Study,  the  Family  and  Social  Problems, 
Food  and  its  Preparation,  Income  and  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing, Furnishings,  Clothing,  Serving  of  Meals,  Stories 
and  Hand  Work  for  Children  and  many  other  vital 
home  subjects.  Also  shorter  elective  courses.  Resi- 
dent students  direct  the  Home-Houses  (city  and 
suburban)  under  supervision,  putting  into  practice 
principles  taught.    Catalog  on  request.    Address 

MARGARET  J.  STANNARD.  Director 
2  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Worcester  Domestic  Science  School 

One  and  two-year  Normal  and  Home-making  courses.     Trains  for 
terichersof  cookery,  sewing,  matrons,  dietitians.     Normal  Domestic 
Science  Training.    Red  Cr  ss  Work.     Graduates  occupy  exceptional 
positions.    Opens  Sept.  28,  1920.     Address 
Mrs.  F.  A.  WETHERED,  158  Institute  Road,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Philadelphia  School  of  Design 

FOR    WOMEN 

Founded  1844 

The  oldest  Industrial  Art  School 
in  America  offers  the  highest 
grade  of  Instruction  in  Art  and 
Design,  Normal  Art,  Textile  De- 
siqn,  Costume  Design,  Fashion 
Illustration,  Book  Illustration, 
Interior  Decoration,  Modelling, 
Portrait,  Life  and  Still  Life 
Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Color. 
Practical  training.  Graduates 
command  good  salaries.  Pupils 
accepted  direct  from  Grammar 
and  High  Schools. 

Send  for  Booklet.    Box  14 

Broad  and  Master  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Russell  Sage  College 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  In  connection 
with  Emma  Willard  School 

A  School  of  Practical  A  rts 

Designed  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
particularly  on  vocational  and  professional 
lines.  Secretarial  Work,  Household  Economics 
and  Industrial  Arts.  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees. 
Address  Secretary 
RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEOE  TROY,  N.  Y. 


SMdmore  School  Arls 

Charles  Henry  Keyes,  Ph.D.,  President 

A  woman's  college  offering  broad  general  courses  with 
splendid  opportunity  for  specialization.  Secretarial,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Physical  Education,  Fine  and  Applied 
Art,  Music  and  General  Courses,  with  related  subjects. 
B.  S.  degree  or  Teacher's  and  Supervisor's  certificate. 
For  catalog  address 
Secretary,  Box  F        Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON,  MASS.       45th  year  begins  Oct.  4th 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructors:  Drawing  and  Painting — Philip  L.  Hale,  F.  A. 
Bosley,  W.  James.  L.  P.  Thompson,  R.  McLellan;  Model- 
ing— Charles  Grafly;  Design — Henry  Hunt  Clark.  Scholar- 
ships  and  Traveling   Scholarships.     For   circular,  address 

A.    F.    BROOKS,    Manager 

The  School  of  Domestic  Architecture 

and  LANDSCAPE         For 
ARCHITECTURE     Women 

4  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


ortriwe^ter 


University 

#    Includes  nine  separate  departments  leading  to  colle-\ 
giate  and  professional  degrees. 

The  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Engineering,  the 
Graduate  School,  and  the  Schools  of  Music  and  Oratory, 
are  ideally  situated  on  the  Evanston  campus  along 
Lake  Michigan.  New  dormitories,  large  gymnasium, 
attractive  environments. 

The  Law,  Dental,  and  Commerce  Schools  are  in  the 
Northwestern  University  Building  down  town,  in  the 
heart  of  Chicago's  activities;  the  Medical  School  is  in 
the  city's  great  hospital  center. 

Write  for  books  of  courses  showing  special  advantages. 
Address 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

430  Northwestern  University  Bldg.,  Chicago 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

College    of    Business    Administration 

TWO   YEAR   COURSE 

The  usual  four  year  course  condensed.  Positions  ob- 
tained for  students  who  must  support  themselves 
while  in  College.  Course  begins  Sept.  7th.  Circulars 
on  request. 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  President 
Dept.  L.D.,  Broad  and  Berks  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Harvard  Dental  School  HarPa^L^ersity! 
Modern  buildings  and  equipment.  Degree  of  D.M.D. 
Certificates  from  recognized  preparatory  schools  accepted 
for  entrance  September  1920.  One  year  in  college  required 
for  entrance  1921-  Fall  term  opens  September  27,  1920. 
Catalog.    Eugene  H.  Smith,  D  M.D.,  Dean.  Boston,  Mass. 


Study 

Dentistry 

at  the 

INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


T^ENTISTRY  offers  unusual  op- 
*-*  portunities  as  a  career  Study 
here  Augmented  curriculum.  4- 
year  course.  Able  faculty.  Clini- 
cal facilities  unexcelled.  Modern, 
complete  equipment  all  depart- 
ments. New  college  building. 
Tuition  moderate.  College  year 
begins  Oct. 4.  F.R.Henshaw,  Dean: 

9  W.  North  SL 

Indianapolis,  lnd. 


COLLEGE   OF  DENTISTRY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Offers  to  young  men  and  women  a  four-year  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Fifteen 
units,  accredited  high  school,  for  admission.  Infirmary 
unexcelled  in  point  of  equipment  and  operating  facilities. 

Demand  for  dentists  greater  than  the  supply.  Unprece- 
dented opportunities  for  dental  students.  Write  for  cata- 
logue.   The  Secretary, 

College  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Illinois 
Box  41,  1838  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago 

University  of  Louisville — College  of  Dentistry 

Offers  a  four  year  course  leading  to  D  D.S  degree.  Term 
opens  September  28th,  1920.  Registration  closes  October  8th. 
Co-educational.    Address 

K.  B.  TUESTCN,  M.D.,  D.D.S..   Dean,    Louisville,    Kentucky 

LELAND  POWERS  SCHOOL 

of  the  Spoken   Word 

Distinguished  for  the  success  of  its  graduates. 

For  catalog  address 

THE  REGISTRAR,         Upper  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Largest  School  of  Oratory,  Belles-lettres  and 
Pedagogy  in  America.  Summer  Session.  41st 
year.    Degrees  granted.    Address 

HARRY  SEYMOUR   ROSS,  Dean 
HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS  BOSTON 

MORSE  SCHOOL  of  EXPRESSION 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Advanced  Educational   Methods;  Voice,  Diction,  Dra- 
matic Art,  Literature.      Dormitory  for  young  women. 
Send  for  Booklet. 


The  W 


School 


Teachers'  Course;  Lyceum 
Course:  Dramatic  Course  and 
General  Culture  Course.  Grad- 
uates eligible  to  teach  in  N.  Y. 
State  Public  Schools  without 
State  Certificate.  Dormitories 
and  Auditorium.  For  cata- 
logue address 

THE  REGISTRAR 
S  De  Witt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

School  year  opens  Sept  22nd. 
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PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

is  the  key  to  the  attractive 
profession  of 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTORS 

ATHLETIC  COACHES 

and  PLAYGROUND 

SUPERVISORS 

Two  year  course  leading  to  wel!  paid  positions  in 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  community  centres, 
industrial  gymnasiums,  banks,  department  stores, 
etc.  Free  graduate  placing  bureau.  Strong  faculty. 
Separate  classes  for  men  and  women  in  some  subjects. 
Term  begins  Sept.  2ist.     View  book  and  catalog  fiee. 

AMERICAN 
COLLEGE  of 

Accredited 
Address  Dept.  DS. 
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This  entire  building  is  de- 
voted to  the  college  work. 
Ewrmming  pool,  gymna- 
siums. Dancing  auditorium. 
Separate  dormitory  for 
women . 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Co-educational 

4200  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago 


Physical  Education  for  Women 

Accredited 
Two  Year  Normal  Course  for  Directors  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. Playground  Supervisors,  Dancing  Teachers  and 
Swimming  Instructors.  Thorough  preparation  in  all 
branches  under  strong  faculty  of  experienced  men  and 
women.  Fine  Dormitory  for  non-resident  students, 
17th  Session  opens  Sept.  23,  1920 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

For  illustrated   catalog  address  Frances  Musselman, 
Principal.  Box  25,  430  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Sargent  School  'i^K' 

Established  1881. 
Address  for  booklet 


Dr.  D.  A.  S-ARGEN 


Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE  ITHACA  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

School  Year  Opens  September  22nd. 

Two-year  Normal  Course.     Graduates  eligible  to  teach  in  N.  Y.  State 
Public  Schools  with'  ut  State  Certificate.     Course  includes  athletics, 
dancing,  fencing,  public  speaking,  games.      Co-educatiunal.     Dor- 
mitories.    For  catalogue  address 
THE  REGISTRAR,  5  De  Witt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

®tjr  iFatttti?  A.  9tttitlf 

2undergartrtt    ©raining    ^rljnni 

Our  graduates  in  great  demand.  Intensive  courses  in  theory 
and   practice.       School    residence    for    a    limited    number. 
Grounds  for  athletics  and  outdoor  life.    Catalog. 
>A_\ME  A.  SMITH.  Trln.,  1130  Iraoistan  Ave.,  Bridgeport,   Conn. 


FROEBEL  LEAGUE  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOGL 

2-year  normal  course:  special  and  graduate  courses.  Model  kinder- 
garten and  primary  school.  Practice  kindergartens.  Students'  Resi- 
dence.   Catalog  K. 

MRS.  MARIOM  B.  B.  LANGZETTEL,  Director 
112  East  71st  Street New  York 

HARRIETTE  MELISSA  MILLS 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Affiliated  with  New  York  University.  Faculty  of  wide 
reputation.  Residence  for  students.  2  year  course. 
Students  placed  in  excellent  positions.  Catalog.  Address 
Miss  Harrietts  Melissa  Mills.  Principal.  Nine  L,  N.  Y. 
Univ.  Bldg.,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 

MISS  ILLMAN'S  SCHOOL  for  KINDERGARTNERS 

Junior,  Senior  and   Graduate  Courses.     Primary  methods. 
Practice   Kindergartens.      Home-like    Students'   residence. 
For  particulars  address   A.  T.  ILLMAN,  Principal 
Box  D.  3600  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teachers  in  demand.  Salaries 
rapidly  increasing.  Combined  Professional  and  Cultural 
Education.  College  accredited.  Diploma,  2  years.  Three 
and  four  year  courses.  Four  Dormitories  on  College  Grounds. 
For  catalog  address 
Box  72,   2944  Michigan    Boulevard,    Chicago,   Illinois 


New  Haven  Normal  ScGymn°afstics 

1466  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  34th  year.  Fits  for 
teaching,  physical  training,  playground  work.  Bureau  of 
Appointments.  Dormitories.  2  gymnasiums.  New  Dining 
Hall.  10  buildings.  Enclosed  3-acre  campus.  Boathouse, 
athletic  uelds,  250  acres  on  Sound. 

Lesley  School  of  Household  Aris 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  GRADE  WORK 

j     Home  efficiency  and  dietetics.     Dormitory  accommodation. 
I    Address 

MRS.  EDITH  LESLEY  WOLFARD 
29  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


LAKE 
R3PEST 


^JUniverstty 
vSPSchool  olMusic 

MARTA  MILINOWSKI,  B.A.,  Director 

The  Music  School  with  College  Standards. 
Degree,  Diploma,  and  special  .courses 
for    the    professional    and    the  amateur. 

Delightful  dormitory  for  girls. 

For  further  information  address 

The  Director,    Box  100,    Lake  Forest,   III. 

Credits  allowed  by  Lake  Forest  College 
and  Ferry  Hall  for  Music  School  work 


THE  ERSKINE  SCHOOL 

Practical,  vocational,  and  business  training  for  women. 
Resident  and  day  pupils. 

Euphemia  McClintock,  M.A.,  Principal 
129  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. 


Three   Careers   of  Independence,    Prestige,   Service 

WHICH  WOULD  YOU  RATHER  BE? 


i 


A   Nurse? 

]  The  most  womanly  of  professions. 
Graduates  of  first-class  schools  are 
assured     constant,    congenial   em- 
ployment  at   good    salaries,    witli 
many    personal     expenses    Laved. 
Choice  of  private,  hospital,  school, 
industrial,   public  health  nursing, 
with  advancement  toexecutivepo 
sitions.  Battle  Creek  trained  nurse- 
in  special  demand.    World-famous 
Sanitarium,    with     1,0U0    patients.  ; 
gives    opportunities    for     special  ■ 
t  raiuinginH  yd  rot  herapy,  Massage.  , 
Dietetics.   Health  Reconstruction, 
added  to  usual  course.  Recreational 
advantages;      pleasant     environ-  l 
ment;  no  tuition  fee;  merit  allow-  | 
ance,  <100  per  year.    Students  may 
enter  any  time,  but  should  apply  at 

.  once.  Writeforillustrated  catalog. 
B.C.  Sanitarium  Training  School 
for  Nurses,    Box   116,    Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 


A    Dietitian? 

Or  a  Teacher  of  Home  Economics? 

The  demand  is  greater  than  can  In- 
met.    2-yr.  Course  for   Dietitians, 
preparing  for  lucrative  positions  in 
colleges,  club^,  hotels,  sanitariums,   , 
hospitals,  etc.  Social  Service  work. 


-yr.  Course  lor  Teachers  of  Home 
Economics  in  public  or  private 
schools  and  colleges.  Our  graduates 
in  specialdemand.  Exceptional  ad- 
vantages, pleasant  surround  iugs, 
recreation,  health-building.  Par- 
tial seli-support  plan  if  desired. 
Write  tor  illustrated  prospectus. 
School  of  Home  Economics,  Bo-; 
116,  Battle  Cr^ek,  Michigan. 


<'^,. 


A  Director  of 
Physical    Training? 

Or  a  Playground  Director  —  in 
schools,  colleges.  Y.VV.C.A's.  clubs, 
big  plants  —  pleasant,  remunera- 
tive, constructive  work,  mainly 
outdoors.  Complete,  diversified 
training,  in  charge  C.Ward  Cramp- 
ton,  recent  director  physical  train- 
ing. V  Y.  public  schools;  superb 
equipment,  outdoor  and  indoor 
8>  mnasiums,  swimming  pools,  ath- 
.■  tu    fields,    courts,    etc.;    games, 

>  ithetic  and  folk  dancing,  pag- 
eantry, girl  scout  courses.    Special 

]-><ar    course.      Fall   term  begins  I 
-  eptember.    Low   tuition;    self-! 
support  plan.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog.    Normal  School  of  Phys- 
ical   Education,    Box    116    ■- 
battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


For 

further    laforniation,    address 


These  Schools  are  an  out- 
growth of  the  educational 
work  of  The  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium,  and  make  use 
of  its  Hospital,  Labora- 
tories, Gymnasiums,  Ath- 
letic Courts,  etc. 


■'$<■ 


,s.mted  oa,a.oB„e,  a„d  BaTTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  SCHOOLS,  ^eVk6 
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Battle 
Mich. 

■■Ill 


-  Jewfngland    ■■ 

Conservatory 


i 


George  W.  Chadwick 

Director 


OF  MUSIC 

BOSTON,    /VlflSS. 


Year  Opens 
September 


16,  1920 


B      Located  in  the  Mus:c  Center  of  America 

It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  at- 
mosphere so  necessary  to  a  musical  educa- 
tion.   Its  complete  organization,  and 

jj        splendid  equipment,  offer  exceptional  facil- 

lj       ities  for  students. 

M      Complete  Curriculum 

Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied 
and  theoretical. 

Owing  to  the  Practical  Training 

In  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are 
H        much  in  demand  as  teachers. 


The  Free  Privileges 

Of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  op- 
portunities of  ensemble  practice  and  ap- 
pearing before  audiences,  and  the  daily 
associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to 
the  music  student. 

A  Complete  Orchestra 

Offers  advanced  pupils  in  piano-forte,  voice, 
organ  and  violin  experience  in  rehearsal  and 
public  appearance  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. 

Dramatic  Department 

Practical  training  in  acting. 


Address  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  General  Manager 


PUB 
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More  than  half  a  century  in  the  front   rank  of  American 

Music   Schools.     Unsurpassed   in   faculty   and   equipment. 

Preparatory,  Normal  and  Artist  Departments.    Exceptional 

advantages  for  post-graduate  and  repertoire  work;  advanced 

study   in   Theory  and   Composition;   Orchestral   Training, 

Opera,  Expression,   Languages,   Literature,  Public   School 

Music  and   Drawing.    Engagements  for  grad- 

♦  nates.     Attractively  appointed  .esidence  build- 

■4-#«J'-4  *•*    ings.    Master  Violin  Class  tinder  Eugene  Ysaye 

^J.^J-^'V      ''King  of  Violinists."    For  catalog  address 

Incorporated         MISS  BE  RTHA  BAUR,  Highland  Ave.  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Conservatory  sr  Music 

36th  year.  Individual  Instruction.  Personal  Super- 
vision. All  branches,  theoretical  and  applied.  A 
school  of  Pub'ic  Performance.  Teachers'  Normal 
Training  Course.  Public  School  Music  Supervision. 
Military  Band  Dept.  Degrees  conferred.  Two  com- 
plete Pupi.ls'  Symphony  Orchestras.  Reciprocal 
Relations  with  Univ.  of  Pa.  Dormitories  for  women. 
Write  for  book. 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 

Broad  and  Reed  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Guilmant  Organ  School  in  the  City 

r\f  Nciir  "Vr\r\r  A  Distinctive  School  for  Organists. 
Or  I'NeW  IOrK  Dr.WilliamC.Cnrl.  Director.  Six  Free 
Bernlzheimer  Scholarships.  Comprehensive  Course.  Solid 
basic  trailing.  Practice  facilities.  Hundreds  of  students 
holding  positions.  Catalog.  Office:  17  E.  Eleventh  St., New  York 


I  R  VI  NO 

College  and    Music    Conservatory 

Will  begin  66th  year  Sept,  29th.  A.  B.  course;  Pipe  Oryart,  Piano, 
Violin,  Voice,  Harp.  Theoretical  Subjects;  Art;  Expression-  Home 
Economic**:  Secretaryship;  Public  School  Music  and  Drawing;  Outdoor 
Basket  Hall  and  Tennis;  Hikes;  rSwimmlng  Pool.  In  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  healthful  valleys  in  the  wt1<T.  Just  outside  Harritiburg. 
Four  hours  from  New  York  City  and  Washington;  three  hours  from 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Select  patronage.  Terms  $450  to  $700. 
Send  for  Catalog  A. 

E.  E.  CAMPBELL,  A.M.,  Ph.D..  President,  MECHAN1CSBURC,  PENN. 


Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Trains  for  supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools.  Voice. 
Harmony,  History,  Form,  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  conducting.  Limited  number.  Catalog. 

59  Main  Street  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

INSTITUTE  OF  MUSICAL  ART  of  the  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

An  endowed  school.  Frank  Damrosch.  Director.  Provides  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  musical  education  in  all  branches  and  equipped 
to  give  highest  advantages  to  most  exceptional  talents.      Address 

SECRETARY,  120  Claremont  Ave,  N.  Y.  City 

[THACA  q)nsek^Sdry 

Special  advantages  to  those   looking  J 

to  educational  or  concert  work.  All 
instruments.  Vocal,  Dramatic  Art  and 
Physical  Training.  Graduates  of  Mu- 
sical, Public  Speaking  and  Physical 
Training  Departments  eligible  to  teach  in  N.  Y.  State 
Public  Schools  without  State  Certificate.  Dormitories 
and  Concert  Hall. 

School  of  Piano  Tuning  in  Connection 

AddressTHE  REGISTRAR,  5 DeWitt  Park,  ithaca.N.Y. 


MUSIC 


ANNOUNCEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY 

SEVCIK,  teacher  of  Kubelik  and  other  famous 
artists,  the  world's  greatest  Violin  Teacher,  is 
under  engagement  as  a  member  of  the  faculty 
for  the  season  of  J  920-21.  Preparatory  classes 
begin  June  7th  and  July  5th. 
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Colorado  jSchool^ne?! 

Golden 


Courses  in  Metal  Mining,  Metallurgy,  and 
Mining  Geology.  New  courses  In  Petroleum 

J  |    and  Oil  Geology.  Free  scholarshipsavailable. 
Autumn  Term  begins  Sept.  6,  1920. 
I  *!   Registrar,  Box  703,  Scbool  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado 

tsf 
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Mining  Engineering 

For  Your  Profession 

A  wide  and  profitable  field,  not  overcrowded. 
The  Michigan  College  of  Mines  (established  1886) 
offers  comprehensive  four  year  course  which  can  be 
completed  in  three  calendar  years.  Its  breadth  pro- 
vides foundation  fox  ejst>ert  specialization  in  that 
field  of  engineering  which  most  appeals  to  the  stu- 
dent. Theoretical  work  accompanied  with  prac- 
tical experience.  College  is  located  in  center  of  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  copper  mining  districts. 
Close  relations  constantly  maintained  with  mines, 
mills,  smelters,  electrolytic  and  power  plants  which 
are  practically  a  part  of  the  college  equipment  and  a 
factor  of  enormous  value  sn  instruction.  Managers 
of  large  operations  regularly  lecture  to  classes.  Region 
affords  unusual  opportunities  for  geological  study. 
Nine  Buildings,  Advanced  Methods.  Vigorous  Ath- 
letics, Bowling.  Billiards.  Tobogganing.  "M.C.M. 
Men  Make  Good".  For' Descriptive  Book,  address 
266  College  Ave.,  Houghton,  Mich. 

College      Mines 


Michigan 


Electrical 


Engineering 


men  with  training  are  in  de- 
mand. For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,   this  school  has 
been  training  men  of  ambBtion  and   limited  time,  for  the 
electrical     industries.  _  Condensed  _  course     in      Electrical 

enables  grad- 
uates to  se- 
cure    good 

positions  and  promotions.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics.  Steara  and  Gas  Engines  and  Mechani- 
cal Drawing.  Students  construct  dynamos,  install  wiring  and 
test  electrical  machinery.      Course    with  diploma  complete 

In  One  Year 

Over     3000     men      trained.     Thoroughly 
equipped     fireproof     dormitories,     dining 
hall,  laboratories,  shops. 
Free  catalog.  28th  year  opens  Sept.  29.1920 

BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

108  TAKOMA  AVE.,  WASHINGTON,  O.  C. 


Ssi  School  of  Mines 


A  State  institution  in  a  mountainous  country  with  un- 
surpassed field  facilities.  Courses  in  Mining  and  Met- 
allurgy and  related  subjects.  Good  laboratories  and 
library  and  staff  of  experienced  technical  men.  Tuition 
exceptionally  low.  Big  demand  for  graduates.  For 
particulars  address,  President,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
STATE    SCHOOL    OF    MINES,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 


New  Mexico  State  School  of  Mines 

Mining,   Metallurgical,   Geological  and  Civil  Engineering. 
Technical  Faculty.    Low  cost.    Recognized  by  Government. 
Short  course — educational  opportunities.    Mining  district. 
Write  for  catalogue. 
A.  X.  ELLINSKI,  President  Socorro,  New  Mexico 


Tlhi©®l®gkal 


HARTFORD 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

A  Training  School  for  the  Christian  Ministry. 
Associated  with  it  are: 

HARTFORD  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGIOUS  PEDAGOGY 

Training  leaders  in  religious  education. 

KENNEDY  SCHOOL  OF  MISSIONS 

Training  for  foreign  service. 

Address  M.  W.  JACOBUS,  Dean  of  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 


(Sorfcon 


Theological.   Missionary,    Religious- 
Educational  College  course  of  i  years, 
college  degree  of  Th.B.  Graduate  School 
of  Theology,  3  year  course,  degree  of 
B.D.     Two-year    Collegiate    Training 
course.    Interdenominational,  evangelistic.    New,  fire- 
proof buildings,  with  dormitories.    Organized  religious 
work  and  self-support.     Catalog. 
Nathan  B.  Wood,  Pre«..  Gordon  Bible  College,  Boston,  Ma»». 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Established  1 866.  Three  years  course.  College  prepara- 
tion desired.  The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  of 
the  theological  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  spirit- 
ual interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Cou  i  ses  by  correspon- 
dence when  desired.  For  cataloime  and  information,  address 
WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President 
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ACERWOOD 

Devon.  Pa. 


Acerwood 

Tutoring 

School 


Educates  boys  and  girls 
who  are  normal  in  social 
life  but  require  special  at- 
tention in  studies  Kin- 
dergarten through  high 
school.  Vocational  training  in  farming  and 
domestic  science.    Faculty  of  specialists. 

Devereux      An  exclusive  country  home 

Mnear  Berwyn,  Pa.,  to  meet 
anor  every  need  of  children  seri- 

ously handicapped  by  mental  and  physical 
limitations.    35  acres  of  lawns  and  wood- 
land.     Specially   qualified    medical    staff; 
well  equipped  sanitarium  department. 
For  information  address 

Miss  Devereux,  Box  D,  Devon,  Pa. 


A  Home  School  jor 

Subnormal  Children 

THE  BANCROFT  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  schools  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
A  winter  and  a  summer  home.  Equipment  unexcelled. 
For  information  address 

Box  133,  Haddonfield,  N.J. 
E.  A.  Farrington,  M.D.  Jenzia  Coolson  Cooley 

STEWART  HOME  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 
A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful  Country  Estate  of 
500  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky.  J?  ive 
buildings — Cottage  Plan.   Write  for  Illustrative  Catalogue. 

Dr.  John  P.  Stewart,   Box  C,   Frankfort,  Kentucky 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care  and 
training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are  unable 
to  attend  public  or  private  schools.  Dept.  of  Domestic 
Science  for  older  girls.     14  miles  from  Phila.    Booklet. 

Mollis  A.Woodg,Prin.,Box  160,  Ro»lyn,Pa. 

THE  TROWBRIDGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

A  Home  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward  Children. 
The  Best  in  the  West.  Endorsed  by  Educators  and 
Physicians. 

E.  HAYDN  TROWBRIDGE,  M.D. 
Chambers  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SYCAMORE  FARM  SCHOOL 

FOR  BACKWARD  AND  NERVOUS  CHILDREN 

Individual  instruction.  Home  privileges.  For  circular 
and  particulars  address  the  school. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

THE      HEDLEY      SCHOOL 

For  children  of  slightly  retarded  mentality.  Individual 
instruction  along  normal  lines.  Latent  abilities  developed. 
Ideal  Home  lite.    Association  with  normal  children. 

Roger    Hedley,   M.D.,   Resident  Physician. 
VIrs.  J.    Roger  Hedley    (N.  Y.  Univ.),  Prin. 
Box  D,  Glenside,  Penna.  (12  miles  from   Philadelphia.) 

Parkside  Home  School 

A  home  school  tor  the  care  and  training  of  children  retarded 
in    development;    also   nervous  children.    Work  adapted  to 
bring  out  latent  abilities.    Attention  to  speech  defects. 
MARION  MARSH,  M.D.,  Prin.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

ASSANDAWI,  San  Diego,  California 

A  Western  Outdoor  School  for  Girls.  Individual  instruction 
for  limited  numberof  exceptional  girls;  attractive  home;  out- 
door sports;  swimming,  dancing,  music,  drawing,  domestic 
arts.  Mrs.  GERTRUDE  SUMPTION  BELL,  M.A., 
Principal,    3070   First   Street,   San  Diego,  California. 
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STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1902.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  6peech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  lull  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogus,  President, 
42S3  Bogus  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

NO 
MORE 


fa 


TAMMER 


Kill  the  fear  of  stammering.  Re-education  the 
key.  The  widely  famed  Hatfield  Method  fully 
outlined  in  an  accurate,  dependable,  worth- 
while book— "HOW  TO  STOP  STAMMER- 
ING." It  has  inspired  thousands.  Order  a  copy  today. 
IHE  HATFIELD  INSTITUTE,  109  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Illinois 

StAMMEn 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get  my 
largeFREEbookentitled"STAMMERING.ItsOriginandthe 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  forstammerersin  the  world.  Write  today. 
The  North-Western  School,  C3!9  Grand  Ave, Milwaukee.Wis. 


TAMM  ERER 

Our  course  of  private  lessons  will  correct  your 
impediments.  Write  for  booklet  describing  course. 
BOSTON  STAMMERERS'  INSTITUTE 
Founded  1867.  Samuel  S.  Robbrns,  Principal 
246    Huntington    Avenue,    Boston,  Mass, 
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EARN 

$l500to$5000 

a  year  and  more 

Train  In  10  to  12  weeks  at  the  M.6.A.8. 
You  can  earn  the  Big  Money  Jaat  like  thou* 
sands  of  M.S.  A. S   graduates  are  doing. 
Opportunities  in  tbe  auto  and  tractor  business 
are  positively  unlimited. 
Millions  of  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  have  created  a 
great  demand  for  garages  and  - 
repair    shops.    Trained  men  are  ' 
needed  in  city,  town  and  country. 

Leading  Auto  Manufacturers 

endorse  and  recommend  M.S.A.S.  They 
co-operate  with  this  school  in  supplying 
i  quipment  and  ideas. 

M.S.A.S.  training  is  positively  guaran- 
teed. Thorough  and  complete,  our  sys- 
tem, equipment  and  location  are  the  best 

Write  Today  for  Free  Catalog 

It  gives  full  information,  explains  course, 
shows  equipment,  quotes  letters  from 
graduates  and  manufacturers. 

M.S.A.S.  training  gets  you  into  a  big 
money  job  or  a  business  of  your  own. 

Michigan  State  Auto  School- 

•'MoslprogressiveaolosehoolinAmerica'VIrithelieartoftheauIoindustry'* 
mt^S/^SSSSSW     Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Good  memory  is  absolutely 

essential  to  success, for  Memory 

is  Power.     Test 

your   memoryl    I  will 

send     you    Free    my   Copy- 

righted  Memory  and  Concentra-  ^ 

tlon  Test,  illustrated  book.  How 

to  Remember  names,  laces,  studies— (, 

develop  Will.  Self-Confidence.  Write  today.  , 

DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL 

Pept.  1754  1041  Chicago  Ave,  Evanston  III. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a^ear.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting:  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  trround  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A-,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A  'a.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Writ©  now  for  Infor* 
mation  and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  852-H        Chicago 

"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World" 


Do  You  Believe 
In  Your  Bible? 

"All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believetk." 

That  is  the  Bible's  promissory  note  for  just  about  any 
good  thing  you  can  want. 

Have  you  ever  cashed  in  on  it? 

Thousands  of  others  have! 

Ministers,  business  and  professional  men  and  women, 
mothers  and  fathers,  the  poor,  the  sick.  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants, and  Hebrews  alike  have  profited  greatly  by  the 
discovery  that  Christ's  teachings  of  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago  are  alive  today — that  the  Bible  is  still  the 
greatest,  most  vital,  up-to-date  instruction  book  on  the 
attainment  of  health,  happiness  and  success.  "  New 
Thought  brought  to  these  people  a  new  understanding 
of  the  Bible. 

The  Old  Bible  in  a  New  Light 

Would  you  like  to  view  your  old  Bible  in  a  new  light? 
Would  you  like  to  change  your  cold,  ettff,  blind  faith  for 
one  that  becomes  an  active  force  in  your  life? 

Would  you  like  to  receive  benefit  and  pleasure  from 
attendance  at  your  present  church  instead  of  going 
merely  to  fulfill  a  religious  duty? 

Would  you  like  to  have  your  Bible  reading  become  a 
vital  factor  in  up-building  your  health,  bringing  you 
happiness,  or  promoting  your  prosperity? 

New  Thought  can  bring  you  all  the  above.  Begin 
your  study  of  the  Bible-backed  science  of  New  Thought 
by  sending  for 

The  Gist  of  New  Thought 

By  PAUL  ELLSWORTH 

Tens  of  thousands  have  sent  for  it.  and  thousands  have 
later  written  to  state  how  greatly  they  were  benefited. 

rnn  ia  rpWTC  you  can  get  "The  Gist  of  New 
rV/JA  IV  \,ClMO  Thought"  and  in  addition  a 
month's  trial  of  NAUTILUS,  magazine  of  NewThought, 
of  which  Elizabeth  Towne  and  William  E.  Towne  are 
editors;  and  Orison  Swett  Marden,  Edwin  Markham, 
and  Dr.  Frank  Crane  are  among  its  contributors.  Send 
now  and  for  prompt  action  we  will  include  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox's  "What  I  Know  About  New  Thought." 

THE  ELIZABETH  TOWNE  CO.,  Inc. 

(Established  22  Years) 

Dept.  H-33  Holyoke,  Maes. 
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Why  Clark  Missed  His  Great  Chance 

"It  means  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  contract,  and  I  can't 
get  away." 

"Why  not  send  Clark?" 

"No  use.  He  can't  talk  to  men.  He  has  no  command  of  the 
English  language." 

It  was  the  secretary's  opening — the  chance  of  his  life-time — 
the  big  opportunity  to  make  good  that  would  have  given  him 
better  work,  greater  rewards,  and  lifted  his  wife  and  children 
into  prosperity,  but  he  missed  it. 

Like   many  another  young   man,  he  never  knew  what   he  had 

missed,  for  the  matter  was  not  even  mentioned  to  him.     Because 

he  lacked   the  education  to  express    himself  clearly  and   positively,  because  his  employer 

could   not   trust   him  to  go  before  a  group  of  business  men   in  another  city  and   present 

the  proposal  of  the  big  contracting  company — he  lost  his  chance. 

How  many  opportunities  have  other  men  missed — perhaps  YOU  among  them — because 
they  lacked  the  power  to  put  forth  a  point  of  view  clearly  and  effectively  in  plain, 
compelling  English?     Thousands,  and  still  more  thousands. 

Words  are  the  currency  of  thought,  and  the  English  language  is  becoming  the  whole 
world's  language. 

You  think  in  ideas,  and  then  it  is  your  task  to  clothe  those  ideas  in  such  simple,  effective 
words  that  all  men  can  understand  you  quickly  and  easily. 

Men  have  risen  to  great  business,  professional,  and  political  heights  on  the  ladder  of  well- 
chosen  English  words  rightly  used. 

At  Gettysburg  Lincoln  wove  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  words  of  plain  language 
into  a  speech  so  sincere,  so  heart-stirring,  so  compelling  that  it  will  stand  as  a  model  of 
dignity,  beauty,  and  force  for  all  time  to  come. 

And  YOU  can  become  a  convincing  speaker  of  the  English  language  by  spending  but 
fifteen  minutes  a  day  in  the  right  kind  of  reading. 

Grenville  Kleiser,  world-famous  speech  specialist,  has  just  completed  his  greatest  work, 
embodying  the  ripest  fruits  of  his  experience  and  the  richest  products  of  his  years  of  study- 
ing and  teaching  English.  It  is  now  published  in  the  form  of  ten  new  handy,  cloth-bound 
volumes  covering  the  whole  art  of  public  speaking,  each  book  dealing  with  a  particular 
phase  of  the  subject.     These  new  volumes  are: 


HOW  TO  SPEAK 
WITHOUT  NOTES 

Furnishes  concise  directions  for  extempore 
speaking,  describes  the  main  divisions  of  a 
speech,  gives  rules  for  clear  expression  and  hints 
on  gesture,  describes  valuable  voice-building 
exercises  and  gives  short  model  passages  for 
practise  that  illustrate  the  points  brought  out. 

SOMETHING  TO  SAY: 
HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

Teaches  how  to  prepare  your  material.  Ex- 
plains the  value  of  conversation,  observation, 
reading  and  meditation.  Tells  you  how  to  in- 
fluence men,  how  to  condense  ideas,  how  to 
secure  proportion,  and  how  to  make  an  effective 
political  speech. 

SUCCESSFUL  METHODS  OF 
PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Gives  the  success  factors  of  platform  speaking, 
emphasizing  the  power  of  personality.  Affords 
numerous  model  speeches  for  study  and  describes 
briefly  the  method  and  style  of  various  well- 
known  speakers.  Advocates  sincerity  as  a  basis 
lor  all  really  effective  speaking. 

MODEL  SPEECHES 
FOR  PRACTISE 

Contains  a  varied  assortment  of  successful 
speeches  by  eminent  speakers,  thus  making 
tamiliar  the  best  examples  and  the  special  treat- 
ments demanded  by  the  widely  differing  ma- 
terial provided.  Covers  all  the  principal  forms 
and  fits  you  to  meet  any  occasion. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  A 
PUBLIC  SPEAKER 

An  abridged  and  modernized  version  ot 
Quintilian's  celebrated  work  on  oratory,  so 
arranged  as  to  be  read  and  studied  with  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  by  the  modern  student 
•>f  the  art  of  public  speaking. 


HOW  TO  SELL 
THROUGH  SPEECH 

Practical  talks  to  the  salesman,  the  lawyer,  the 
preacher,  and  others;  in  a  word,  to  everyone  who 
has  something  to  sell,  be  it  merchandise,  talent, 
skill,  experience,  or  service.  Aims  to  develop 
the  best  natural  powers  of  all  who  would  speak 
in  public. 

IMPROMPTU  SPEECHES: 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 

Teaches  the  would-be  public  speaker  how  to 
think  on  his  feet  and  how  to  acquire  the  ease  and 
self-confidence  characteristic  of  the  best  im- 
promptu speakers,  qualities  which  are  more  often 
acquired  than  innate. 

WORD-POWER: 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  IT 

Shows  the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  that  varied 
and  well-chosen  vocabulary  that  is  the  only  basis 
for  really  successful  public  speaking.  Explains 
how  to  develop  power  in  the  use  and  choice  of 
words,  and  teaches  the  secret  of  platform  con- 
fidence. 

CHRIST: 

THE  MASTER  SPEAKER 

Supplies  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  most 
vital  of  the  Master's  teachings,  which  are  unique 
examples  of  the  best  and  simplest  of  speaking 
styles,  and  adds  short  articles  on  Christ  as  an 
orator  by  leading  authorities  on  preaching  and 
public  speaking. 

VITAL  ENGLISH  FOR 
SPEAKERS  AND  WRITERS 

Discusses  the  right  use  of  words,  discrimina- 
tive choice  of  expression,  the  making  of  telling 
phrases,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  clear  and  force- 
ful style.  Provides  the  key  to  fluent  delivery 
and  illuminating  argument. 


For  Sale  in  all  Bookstores,  or 


FUNK.  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

254-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  find  $1.00,  for  which  please  send  me. 
carriage  paid.  Kleiser'n  Pocket  Guides  to  Public 
Speaking — 10  volumes.  If  satisfied,  I  am  to  send 
you  Ji.oo  per  month  for  o  months  thereafter,  until 
$10.00  in  all  is  paid.  Should  I  be  dissatisfied  for  any 
reason,  I  may  return  the.  Ix>oks  at  your  expense 
within  ten  days,  you  will  refund  my  money,  and  I 
shall  owe  you  nothing.  D-8-7-JO 


tfame 


Street  or  R.F.D. 


I   City State. 


Only  $1.00  Brings  the  10  Books  to 
You  for  10  Days'  Examination 

These  ten  new  masterly  volumes  are  now  offered  to  you 
for  only  $10.00  for  the  entire  set — Si. 00  per  volume.  For 
sale  in  all  good  bookstores  or  use  this  coupon.  They 
contain  a  wealth  of  information  that  can  not  be  acquired 
elsewhere  for  many  times  this  amount.  To  those  who 
act  quickly  this  public  speaker's  practical  kit  will  in- 
sent  for  only  $1.00  down,  $1.00  per  month  thereafter 
for  nine  months,  if  you  are  satisfied  with  your  bargain. 
If  you  are  dissatisfied  for  any  reason  whatever,  send  the 
books  back  at  our  expense,  we  will  refund  money  and 
you  will  owe  us  nothing.    Sign  and  rnail  thei  oupon  to-day. 


How  Beautiful 
Lace  is  Made 

DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  LACE  IS  MADE?  From 
frilly  little  ruffles,  so  dear  to  the  feminine  heart, 
to  rich  flowing  curtains,  stately  table  covers,  and 
delicate  bed  spreads,  it  is  all  explained  for  you  in  this 
fascinating  book.  Full  of  rich  half-tone  illustrations  of 
lace  creations  so  charming  and  delicate  your  fingers  will 
itch  to  touch  them. 

BOBBINS    OF    BELGIUM 

By  CHARLOTTE  KELLOGG 

Of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
Author  of  "Women  of  Belgium" 

A  delightful  book  covering  the  methods  used  in  making 
lace  by  thousands  of  women  and  children  in  Belgium — 
one  of  the  foremost  lace  centers  of  the  world — and  giv- 
ing an  enlightening  survey  of  the  trying  conditions  under 
which  some  exceptionally  delicate  varieties  have  to  be 
made.  It  also  tells  in  a  very  human  and  appealing 
manner  of  the  suffering  and  hardships  endured  by  the 
little  lace  makers  of  Belgium  during  the  war. 

8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental  Cover  Design. 

$2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.12 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Are  You  a  Summer  Sneezer? 

If  you  are,  you  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  this  book,  just  published 

HAY-FEVER 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By  W.  C.  HOLLOPETER.  M.D. 

Well-Known  Specialist  in  Children's  Diseases ;  Pedia- 
trician to  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital;  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Pediatrics,  Medico-Chirurgical  CoUege.etc.etc. 

This  book  comes  to  you  with  the  backing  of 
authority  behind  it.  It  represents  the  results  of 
years  of  study  and  the  treatment  of  thousands  of 
cases  by  the  country's  foremost  experts.  If  you 
are  a  sufferer  from  hay -fever,  or  if  you  have  a 
family,  children  being  especially  liable  to  this 
distressing  malady,  you  should  get  this  book 
at  once  and  learn  how  to  relieve  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  andto  prevent  their  recurrence.  You 
need  no  longer  dread  vacation  time  and  can  go  to 
the  mountains  or  into  the  country  with  impuni- 
ty. Every  doctor  and  nurse  should  own  a  copy. 

8vo,  Cloth,  344  pages,  SI. 75;  by  mail,  $1.87 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y. 


HEART  TROUBLES 

Their  Prevention  and  Relief 

Here  is  an  informing  and  authoritative  discussion  of 
this  very  important  subject,  written  in  an  easy  popular 
style  and  avoiding  the  use  of  obscure  and  confusing  tech- 
nical terms.  It  is  by  the  well-known  authority  in  this  field, 

Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Circulation, 
Fordham  University;  President  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Dispensary  and  Physician  to  Lincoln 
Hospital,  New  York,  ete. 

Intended  primarily  for  sufferers  from  heart  affections,  for 
their  near  relatives  and  friends,  and  especially  for  the 
nurses  in  charge  of  such  cases,  it  describes  the  various 
types  of  heart  ailments  in  a  most  lucid  manner  and  tells 
exactly  what  should  be  done  in  each  case,  the  mode  of  life 
best  suited  to  the  trouble,  the  most  beneficial  diet,  etc. 
This  book  is  highly  recommended  to  physicians,  who  can 
obtain  much  valuable  information  from  it. 
Crown  Hvo.    Illustrated  by  photographs  and  diagrams. 

S3.SO  net;  by  mail,  S3.62 
Funk  &  Wtgnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


MODEL  AEROPLANES 

Here  is  a  new  book  that  will  delight  the  heart  of  every 
real  boy.  It  is  a  complete  guide  showing  young  people 
how  to  construct  and  fly  model  aeroplanes  of  various 
types  as  well  as  miniat'ure  airships  of  the  Zeppelin 
pattern. 

12mo.  Cloth.    Illustrated  by  100  explanatory  cuts  and  diagram!,. 
$1.00,  net;  by  mail,  $1.05. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Just  the  Thing  for  the  Garden  Lover 

A  fascinating  new  book,  designed  to  guide  the  energies  oi 
the  beginner  and  to  remind  the  more  advanced  crafts- 
man of  details  which  he  may  have  overlooked,  is 

PRACTICAL    AMATEUR    GARDENING 

by  II.  II.  THOMAS,  World  fr'umoni  Expert  00  Gurdralue 

Author  of  "Tlie  Itouc  Book,"  "Round  tho  Year  in  the 

Garden,"  etc. 

This  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  thoroughly  practical. 
it  deals  with  elementary  matters,  particularly  those  on 
which  amateurs  usually  ask  advice,  covering  the  whole 
range  of  gardening,  hardy  and  greenhouse  flowers,  trees 
and  ihrubs,  fruits  and  vegetables,  diseases,  fertilizers, 
soil.  etc.  It  has  many  photographic  reproductions  of 
garden  scenes  and  plants. 

JtO,  I'lnth.    With  is  futl-paae  plaUt.    11.16  ««(;  by  mail,  tt.ST 

FUNK  i  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-160  Fourth  Avenue.  New  Ysrk 
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The  Most  Work 

for 

The  Least  Money 


THE  White  idea  has  always  been  to  build 
an  economical  truck.  No  detail  has 
ever  been  changed  which  did  not  definitely 
improve  its  ability  to  do  the  most  work  for 
the  least  money. 

White  output  grows  as  owners  get  more 
experience  in  judging  truck  values,  and 
economy  of  manufacture  grows  with  output. 
Today  White  output  is  largest  in  the  high- 
grade  field  and  White  prices  have  increased 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  average  advance  in 
truck  prices  during  a  five-year  period. 

Owners  of  White  Trucks  with  mileage  records 
of  100,000  to  300,000  miles  know  that  White 
Trucks  do  the  most  work  for  the  least  money. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 


WHITE  TRUCKS 
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TOPICS   -  OF'THE-  DAY 


RUSSIA   COMPELLING  RECOGNITION 


IN  ALL  THE  FIGHTING  that  has  been  going  on  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  in  the  negotiations  involving  Moscow  and 
Warsaw  and  Paris  and  London,  there  is  but  one  certainty, 
observes  the  New  York  Globe,  that  is,  that  the  situation  is  ap- 
proaching what  we  call  a  "show-down."  The  London  Daily 
Telegraph  similarly  sizes  up  the  situation  for  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  Western  Powers  when  it  says:  "If  we  do  not  fight 
Russia — which  is  the  last  thing  anybody  desires — we  must  come 
to  a  definite  understanding  with  her."  Such  a  choice  is  not  to 
the  liking  of  many  of  our  editors;  they  want  peace,  but,  as  the 
Springfield  Union  points  out,  "if  an  armistice  and  peace  is  ac- 
tually arranged  with  the  Soviet  Government,  it  implies  its 
recognition  with  all  that  it  may  imply."  To  the  Soviet,  agrees 
the  Washington  Star,  "must  be  at  least  given  the  recognition 
due  to  the  existing  power,  with  whatever  loathing  its  past  per- 
formances and  whatever  suspicion  its  future  may  be  regarded." 
"Shaking  hands  with  murder"  is  Lord  Northcliffe's  phrase,  but, 
as  the  New  York  Sun  is  forced  to  agree,  the  murderer  is  now  in  a 
position  to  say  whether  we  shall  shake  hands  with  him  or 
whether  war-weary  Western  Europe  must  take  arms  against  him. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  says  The  Sun,  "the  international  vaga- 
bond of  1919  has  gained  the  amazing  position  of  being  in  control 
of  European  stability,  and  perhaps  of  world  stability,  in  the  year 
1920."  Another  daily,  the  Troy  Record,  agrees  that  the  dis- 
concerting feature  of  the  Polish-Russian  affair  "is  that  for  the 
nonce  the  Soviet  Government  is  in  virtually  absolute  control  of 
European  stability;  it  has  it  in  power  either  to  reestablish  peace 
or  precipitate  a  serious  war."  Which  alternative  does  Russia 
want?  A  well-informed  Londoner,  said  to  be  close  to  Downing 
Street,  puts  it  this  way,  according  to  a  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Sun: 

"I'm  betting  Russia  is  as  tired  of  war  as  the  rest  of  us  are. 
But  it  would  be  folly  to  ignore  the  opposite  possibility.  That 
possibility  would  mean  that  Europe  would  become  'Red'  right  up 
to  the  Rhine — 'Red,'  not  with  Bolshevism,  perhaps,  but  with 
the  new  powerful  imperialism  which  would  wrest  every  vestige 
of  victory  from  the  hands  of  the  Allies." 

A  number  of  writers  in  the  press  seem  to  think  that  Russia 
will  see  her  interests  lying  in  the  direction  of  peace.  As  Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Draper  writes  from  London  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"if  the  Bolsheviki  refuse  to  accede  they  will  succeed  in  uniting 
all  of  Western  P]urope  aguinst  them;  their  efforts  to  open  trade 
relations  will  fall  flat,  and  their  chance  of  getting  diplomatic 
recognition  will  be  gone."  But  peace  between  Russia  and  the 
outer  world,  the  New  York  Globe  observes,  "is  not  an  accom- 
plishment which  can  be  achieved  between  lunch  and  tea-time," 
and  it  proceeds  to  review  the  history  of  recent  negotiations: 

"The  original  plan  of  the  Allies,  concocted  at  Spa,  was  to  summon 
both  Poland  and  Russia  to  a  general  conference,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed, but  not  insisted  upon,  should  be  held  in  London 

"The  Russian  reply  on  July  20  seems  to  have  been,  as  Lloyd 


George  characterized  it.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  intended 
largely  for  propaganda.  It  stigmatized  the  English  Govern- 
ment as  capitalistic  and  reactionary,  ascribed  its  moves  toward 
peace  to  the  pressure  of  its  own  revolutionary  workers,  and  de- 
clared that  the  Russians  preferred  to  deal  directly  with  Poland, 
to  whom  they  would  give  better  terms  than  the  Allies  had 
claimed  for  her. 

"  The  reply  of  Lloyd  George  was  advice  to  Poland  to  test 
the  Russian  sincerity  by  offering  to  negotiate,  and  this  offer 
was  made  and  accepted 

"The  significant  aspect  of  the  situation  as  it  stands  is  that 
France  is  willing  to  recognize  the  Soviet  Government  if  satis- 
factory assurances  regarding  the  foreign  debts  can  be  given.  A 
compromise  is  possible  and  even  probable.  The  Russian  defeat 
of  the  Polish  armies  made  either  a  formal  peace  or  a  formal  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Allies  inevitable.  Despite  various 
maneuvers,  postponements,  and  back-trackings,  the  move  is 
toward  peace." 

It  is  figured  out  by  The  Globe  that  "Soviet  Russia  has  reached 
the  extreme  point  of  expansion  on  its  southern  and  western 
boundaries  that  is  possible  without  open  war  with  the  Allies," 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Russian  forces  will 
be  halted  on  about  the  lines  set  by  the  Peace  Conference  as  the 
western  Polish  boundary,  that  an  armistice  will  put  an  end  to 
military  operations,  "that  a  political  agreement  of  some  sort 
will  be  made,  and  that  commercial  relations  will  be  resumed  on 
the  limited  scale  made  possible  by  the  wretched  economic  condi- 
tion of  Russia." 

While  Soviet  Russia  is  forcing  a  "show-down"  in  Eastern 
Europe,  it  has  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  to  vindicate 
itself,  says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  for  "upon  the  character  of  the 
peace  they  accord  to  Poland  will  depend  whether"  the  Bolshevik 
rulers  "are  to  be  regarded  as  a  common  enemy  or  as  sincere 
friends]  of  human  rights  and  human  welfare."  As  The  Sun 
explains : 

"To  bribe  Poland  into  a  Bolshevik  alliance  by  the  grant  of  a 
larger  territory  than  allotted  under  the  Versailles  Treaty,  or  by 
other  favors  based  upon  the  same  conditions,  would  tend  to 
excite  almost  as  much  suspicion  of  the  ultimate  Soviet  designs 
as  would  the  brutal  imposition  of  severe  war-penalties.  The  good 
faith  and  sincerity  of  the  Soviet  Government  will  be  on  trial 
in  these  negotiations.  They  will  show  whether  the  Bolshevik 
purpose  is  peace  or  war;  whether  their  real  concern  is  to  protect 
Russia  from  foreign  interference  and  promote  its  internal 
happiness  and  development,  or  whether  they  are  bent  upon 
imposing  their  theories  and  practises  upon  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  force. 

"It  is  all  the  more  important  that  there  should  be  a  clear 
assurance  upon  this  subject  now,  not  only  because  of  the  ir- 
repressible conflict  of  ideas  which  Lenine  and  Trotzky  continue 
to  proclaim,  but  because  they  have  been  able  to  back  up  their 
ideas  with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  military  ability." 

The  Polish  request  for  an  armistice  was  "virtually  an  admis- 
sion of  defeat,"  the  New  York  Times  concedes,  for  "it  was  ac- 
companied by  the  accessories  of  defeat — a  change  in  the  Cabinet. 
and   the  entrance  of  peasant   and  Socialist  leaders   who   would 
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presumably  be  less  offensive  to  the  proud  Russian  proletarians 
than  aristocrats  or  bourgeoisie.  The  Bolsheviki  have  not  only  the 
substance  but  the  show  of  victory."  "Victory  "  is  the  one  word 
which  the  New  York  Call  deems  appropriate  at  the  head  of  its 
editorial  on  the  Polish  request  for  an  armistice.  This  Socialist 
newspaper  enlarges  with  evident  satisfaction  upon  the  growing 
strength  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  not  merely  as  a  military  Power. 
As  The  Call  notes: 

"The  blockade  has  dissolved.  From  England,  from  Scan- 
dinavia, from  Central  Europe  agricultural  machinery,  tools, 
other  manufactured  products  are  flowing  into  Russia  in  ever-in- 
creasing volume.  Locomotives  are  on  the  way,  if  some  have  not 
actually  arrived.  Great  quantities  of  oil  from  Baku  are  being 
routed  up  the  mighty  Volga  into  the  heart  of  Russia,  and  along 
the  river-banks  the  factories  are  starting  high  speed  again  with 
the  new  supply  of  fuel.     Huge  plans  for  utilizing  peat-fields  near 


WHAT   ARE  THEY  GOING    TO    no    ABOUT   IT  ' 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 

Moscow  and  harnessing  certain  rivers  for  the  creation  of  elec- 
trical power  are  reported  to  be  far  advanced 

"The  other  day  a  large-caliber  Britisher  remarked  to  an 
American  correspondent  in  London  that  Russia  had  now  become 
one  of  the  Great  Powers,  much  more  powerful  than  before  the 
war,  and  that  unless  the  diplomats  adjusted  their  considerations 
accordingly  and  treated  the  Russian  Government  with  the 
respect  it  was  entitled  to,  the  problems  of  Europe  would  scarcely 
advance  toward  solution. 

"  This  is  sane  talk.  It  is  just  beginning  to  dawn  on  us  that 
Socialist  Russia  has  faced  a  whole  world  of  hostility  and  has 
conquered.  She  has  won  her  fight  for  freedom,  and  the  wonder- 
ful thing  is  that  she  has  not  compromised  or  been  led  astray  by 
militarist  delusions,  but  has  clung  to  her  ideals  with  all  the  initial 
revolutionary  ardor." 

There  is  another  fact  which  a  writer  in  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican would  have  us  keep  in  mind: 

"While  the  Allies  have  been  creating  a  League  of  Nations  and 
trying  to  restore  peace,  Russia  on  its  side  of  the  fence  has  been 
busily  fashioning  what  has  sometimes  been  called  an  'outlaw 
league.'  Its  operations  were  limited  to  territory  abutting  on  its 
own  empire,  but  Russia  is  so  immense  that  this  gave  considerable 
scope. 

"  After  setting  free  the  non-Russian  nations  which  the  czars 
had  annexed  by  force,  the  Soviets  undertook  to  make  peace 
with  them  on  such  mutually  advantageous  terms  as  would  keep 


them  of  their  own  free  will  within  the  Russian  orbit.  This  was 
essential  because  of  the  landlocked  position  of  Russia;  for  self- 
preservation  it  must  either  seek  the  sea  by  force  as  the  czars  had 
done  or  secure  access  to  the  sea  by  friendly  understandings 
amounting  to  a  kind  of  loose  federation." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  agrees  with  papers  more  friendly  to 
Lenine  that  the  Bolshevist  statesman  does  not  care  to  annex 
any  great  part  of  Poland.  He  wants  rather  "to  make  Poland 
permeable — a  medium  rather  than  a  barrier."  And  thus,  ob- 
serves the  Chicago  editor,  "the  mad  internationalism  of  Moscow 
moves  westward,"  moving  "by  its  own  initiative  in  the  strength 
of  its  own  victories  and  with  its  idtimate  aims  unmodified." 
And,  we  read  further — 

"The  world  will  yet  realize  that  the  only  answer  to  the  mad 
internationalism  of  Moscow  is  a  sane  internationalism.  It  must 
be  world-program  against  world-program — a  program  of  con- 
structive democracy  and  justice  against  a  program  of  the  de- 
structive class  rule  of  the  proletariat. 

"The  foundation  for  a  sane  internationalism  was  laid  in  Paris. 
Cavil  and  dispute  as  men  may  about  it,  it  is  the  one  existing, 
substantial  hope  for  establishing  world-peace  and  order.  While 
wre  talk  about  laying  some  other  and  better  foundation  in  the 
dubious  future,  and  neglect  the  possibilities  of  that  which  has 
been  laid,  Moscow  extends  its  sphere  of  influence,  profiting  by 
our  discords  and  separatism." 

Poland's  cry  for  America's  moral  support  is  answered  sym- 
pathetically by  most  of  our  editors.  That  she  can  expect  any 
thi'ig  more  than  moral  support  from  us  is  generally  doubted. 
And  even  that,  observes  the  Knoxville  Sentinel,  is  no  longer  a 
simple  proposition.  "To  begin  with,  the  moral  influence  of 
the  Washington  Government  has  been  largely  discredited  and 
dissipated  in  European  quarters  and  concerns  by  the  course  of 
discussion  and  of  events  in  our  national  capital  since  the  world- 
war  armistice."  Again,  "it  is  argued  by  some  that  Poland  does 
not  come  into  the  court  of  conscience  with  clean  hands  for  moral 
support  in  the  present  place."  The  Sentinel  agrees  with  other 
friends  of  the  League  like  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun,  and  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  that  if  the 
United  States  had  gone  into  the  League  of  Nations  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  the  Polish  crisis  would  probably  never  have 
arisen. 

With  /things  as  they  are,  experts  in  our  government  circles 
divide  over  the  question  of  what  America  can  do  for  Poland. 
Some,  according  to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  think  that  "an  extension  of  credits  alone 
would  enable  the  Poles  to  hold  their  own."  If  the  Polish- 
Russian  War  continues,  France  and  England  might  send  forces, 
not  necessarily  large  ones,  for  "even  the  entrance  of  a  division 
or  even  a  brigade  apiece  would  serve  to  stimulate  the  Poles  to 
greater  activity."  It  seems  to  other  representatives  of  Wash- 
ington's diplomatic  and  military  circles,  as  quoted  by  Frederick 
William  Wile  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
that  "no  permanent  solution  of  the  Polish-Bolshevik  crisis  will 
be  achieved  by  the  impending  armistice  or  resultant  peace." 
As  Mr.  Wile  epitomizes  the  views  he  has  heard  exprest  in 
Washington: 

"Peace  with  Poland,  dictated  by  a  triumphant,  vindictive,  and 
militant  Bolshevism,  wall  be  merely  a  truce  for  Europe  and  the 
world.  It  will  whet,  not  satiate,  Moscow's  lust  to  carry  the 
'Red'  revolution  westward  over  land  ajd  sea.  Until  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  are  shorn  of  military  power  Western  civilization  will  sit 
enthroned  on  a  powder-barrel.  Bolshevism  became  a  military 
menace  because  Polish  aggression  against  Russian  territory, 
aided  and  abetted  by  Allied  Kurope,  rallied  Russian  patriots 
without  'Red'  sympathies  to  the  Bolshevik  standards.  Na- 
tionalist Russia  must  be  torn  from  the  side  of  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  by  a  solemn  pledge  that  Russian  territory  is  inviolate. 
Until  such  an  assurance  has  been  given  Bolshevism  will  continue 
an  embattled  force,  gathering,  rather  than  losing,  momentum 
while  standing  forth  as  the  savior  and  guardian  of  the  sacred 
soil  of  the  Russian  fatherland." 
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WOMAN'S   PART  IN   THE   ELECTION 

NEARLY  TWENTY-SEVEN  MILLION  WOMEN  will 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections  in  the  United 
States  when  the  thirty-sixth  State  necessary  to  effect  a 
majority  has  ratified  the  Suffrage  Amendment,  and  it  is  freely 
predicted  that  Tennessee  will  be  the  thirty-sixth  State  to  ratify 
when  the  Governor  calls  the  legislature  in  special  session  next 
week.  If  this  miracle  should  come  to  pass,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  women  thus  enfranchised  are  absorbed  into  the 
two  great  parties,  it  will  be  a  momentous  matter  for  the  politi- 
cians to  see  whether  they  will  bury  the  suffrage  hatchet  and 
vote  with  their  fathers  and  their  husbands,  or  whether  they 
will  reward  the  candidate  or  party  which  has  rendered  the  most 
valuable  services  to  the  cause.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American  that  "even  if  the  Amendment  should 
not  be  effective  in  November  of  this  year,  seventeen  million 
women  will  be  able  to  vote  under  the  State  laws — four  times 
as  many  as  in  1916."  And  if  Tennessee  ratifies  the  Amendment, 
"what  political  profit  will  there  be  in  furnishing  the  thirty-sixth 
State?"  asks  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  Will  the  suffra- 
gists in  the  exuberance  of  the  more  recent  victory  forget  that 
"of  the  thirty-five  States  which  were  first  to  ratify  twenty-nine 
have  Republican  legislatures  and  that  only  six  have  Democratic 
legislatures?"  anxiously  inquires  the  Oshkosh  Northwestern. 
For,  according  to  the  records,  one  Republican  State  and  seven 
Democratic  have  rejected  suffrage,  and  three -Democratic  States 
— Florida,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee — have  not  ratified  the 
Amendment,  altho  the  last  is  expected  to  do  so  next  week. 
Two  Republican  States,  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  have  failed 
to  ratify,  and  their  Governors  refuse  to  call  special  sessions  of 
the  legislatures.  Six  Democratic  and  twenty-nine  Republican 
States  have  ratified   since  June,    1919.   and   of  the  twenty-four 


Presidential  candidates,  they  have  used  their  influence  in  urging 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Vermont,  and  Tennessee  to  become 
the  thirty-sixth  State  necessary  to  ratify.  Senator  Harding,  we 
are  told  by  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  "has  supported  suffrage 
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WHO  GETS  THE  OAKS? 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


special  sessions  called  to  ratify,  eight  were  called  by  Democratic 
Governors  and  sixteen  by  Republican. 

Each   of  the  Presidential  candidates  has,  for  years,  in   his 
official    position,  favored   woman   suffrage.     Quite   recently,   as 


THAT   LAST   BUTTON. 

— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

in  his  newspaper  and  on  the  stump  in  Ohio,  and  he  supported  the 
Suffrage  Amendment  in  the  Senate."  Governor  Cox  has  like- 
wise given  his  unqualified  promise  that  he  will  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  the  Amendment  effective.  With  his  promise 
the  Governor  coupled  this  enigmatic  statement:  "I  ask  you 
not  to  preach  the  gospel  that  I  should  receive  the  votes  of  women 
because  I  helped  to  give  them  suffrage."  "The  most  refreshing 
utterance  that  has  been  made  by  either  candidate,"  however, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  Senator  Hard- 
ing's statement  that  he  "earnestly  desires  ratiC  ation  of  the 
Suffrage  Amendment;  that  he  is  wearied  with  the  efforts  to  make 
partizan  capital  out  of  it,  and  that  he  doesn't  care  whether  it  is 
secured  through  a  Democratic  or  Republican  legislature." 

"What  the  net  result  may  be  upon  the  election  can  not  be 
accurately  forecast,"  thinks  the  Springfield  Republican.  This 
paper  believes,  however,  that  "Governor  Cox's  cordial  support 
of  the  cause  will  mean  some  gain  in  votes,  .  .  .  but  most  of  the 
women  probably  will  vote  as  Democrats  or  Republicans  regard- 
less of  these  latter-day  occurrences."  The  Washington  Post 
finds  that  "in  the  States  in  which  women  have  been  voting  the 
results  show  that  their  electoral  minds  have  gone  along  for  tin- 
most  part  willingly  with  their  men  folk,  and  it  is  expected  they 
will  continue  with  the  masculine  element,"  and  the  Canton 
News  agrees  that  "women  of  Republican  affiliations  will  con- 
tinue, with  few  exceptions,  to  be  Republicans."  This  Ohio 
paper  continues: 

"It  is  doubtful  if  the  militant  suffragists  can  influence  a  break 
of  political  relationships  in  the  States  which  now  grant  suffrage 
to  women  over  the  fact  that  national  suffrage  is  being  delayed 
either  by  the  Republican  or  Democratic  parties.  Men  do  not 
vote  that  way,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  women  will  permit  them- 
selves to  be  led  en  masse  to  the  polls  to  protest  the  failure  of  the 
Suffrage  Amendment. 

"Republican  women  will  organize  for  the  Republican  party, 
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and  Democratic  women  will  probably  do  the  same.  Whatever 
changes  may,  be  made  from  one  party  to  the  other  will  prob- 
ably be  offset  by  the  changes  in  the  opposition  party.  There 
will  not  likely  be  any  rush  to  get  even  with  one  party  by  voting 
for  another,  equally  at  fault." 

The  records  of  the  two  nominees  with  regard  to  suffrage  have 
been  carefully  investigated  and  compared  by  the  National 
Woman's  party,  with  the  result  that  "Senator  Harding's  suffrage 
record,  it  is  found,  was  varied,  evasive,  and  non-committal  until 
the  autumn  of  1918,  when  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment."  In  November,  1916,  he  was  "inclined  to  leave 
the  solution  of  the  question  to  his  party";  in  April  of  the  next 
year  he  "declared  himself  favorable  to  the  Amendment,"  but 
it  did  not  appeal  to  him  as  a  war-measure.  In  July  Senator 
Harding  admitted  that  he  might  vote  for  the  Amendment,  but 
in  August  he  declared 
that,  altho  he  sympa- 
thized with  those  work- 
ing for  the  Amend- 
ment, he  "could  not 
do  anything  to  support 
it."  "But  by  October, 
1918,"  runs  the  suffrage 
record,  "Senator  Hard- 
ing had  emerged  from 
his  non-committal  at- 
mosphere, and  voted 
for  the  Amendment." 

Some  suffragists, 
therefore,  look  with 
more  favor  upon  Gov- 
ernor Cox,  because 
"from  the  first  he  has 
shown  a  favorable  atti- 
tude, and  even  in  19-16 
he  promised  that  he 
would  do  what  he  could 
at  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention." "Governor 
Cox  further  assured  suf- 
frage deputations  of  his 
support  as  Governor 
when  the  resolution 
should  come  up  in  the 
Ohio  legislature,"  say 
the  women  leaders,  vho 
remind  us  that  Ohio  was 
the  fifth  State  upon  the 
suffrage  roll. 

"The  participation  of 
women  will  bring  no  up- 
heaval in  politics,"  pre- 
dicts  the    Philadelphia 

North  American  (Rep.).  "Their  mental  processes  are  keener 
and  their  faculty  of  intuition  superior,  but  they  will  cause  no 
violent  change."  In  the  future,  the  Jersey  City  Journal  (Ind.) 
assures  us — 

"There  is  certain  to  be  as  much  independence  in  the  women's 
vote  as  there  is  in  the  men's  vote,  and  when  the  occasion  re- 
quires it,  issues  will  be  determined  irrespective  of  party  affilia- 
tions. Both  parties,  of  course,  are  playing  strongly  for  the 
votes  of  the  women,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  great  satisfaction 
the  Democrats  received  out  of  the  National  Woman's  party 
report  on  the  attitude  of  Cox  and  Harding  on  the  woman's  suf- 
frage question,  which  showed  that  Cox's  was  rather  the  better 
of  the  two." 

This  is  contradicted  by  the  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.),  which 
declares  that  "the  Democratic  party  is  now  for  suffrage,  in  its 
platform.     But  the  party  record  is  against  it." 


A  CUP  VICTORY  THAT  CHEERS  BUT 
DOES  NOT  INEBRIATE 
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AT    THE    MOMENT    OF    VICTORY. 
Resolute  crossing  the  finish  line  the  winner  in  the  fifth  and  deciding  race. 


1  ROWNED  ABOVE  QUEENS,  monarch  of  seas,  mar- 
vel of  tide,  moon,  and  men,  is  Resolute"  rhapsodizes 
one  enthusiastic  correspondent  fresh  from  the  final 
race  for  the  America's  cup.  In  the  columns  of  animated  de- 
scription that  follow  he  credits  the  latest  defender  with  having 
"followed  the  examples  of  all  past  American  defenders,"  with 
having  made  "a  finish  that  was  as  much  a  thriller  as  it  was  his- 
toric,"  at  which  all  American  hearts  will  "pulsate  with  pride." 
This  enthusiast  is  [distinguished  by  holding  his  opinions  almost 
alone  among  both  the  yachting  experts  and  mere  editors  of  the 
country.  On  the  next  page  of  the  same  paper,  another  corre- 
spondent, describing  the  same  victory,  strikes  a  more  popular 

key-note  by  mentioning 
that  the  "mad  speed  of 
five  miles  an  hour " 
failed  to  thrill  the  yacht- 
ing fans.  The  common 
formula  for  the  nation- 
wide editorial  discus- 
sions of  the  victory 
contains  a  "but"  in  the 
first  line.  Thus  the  far- 
away Portland  Orego- 
nian  follows  its  salute  to 
the  victorious  Resolute 
by  remarking:  "But  it 
is  pertinent  to  observe" 
that  lack  of  handicaps 
would  have  made  the 
race  "a  much  more  in- 
teresting sporting  spec- 
tacle." The  Sun  and 
New  York  Herald,  on 
this  side  of  the  con- 
tinent, frankly  admits 
that  "with  a  full  mea- 
sure of  patriotic  zeal," 
it  nevertheless  "would 
have  liked  to  see  the 
decision  in  this  year's 
yacht-race  in  favor  of 
that  royal  sportsman 
and  prince  of  good  fel- 
lows, Sir  Thomas 
Lipton."  The  yachting 
expert  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  "if  only 
for  the  good  of  *  the 
sport,"  and  so  are  a 
number  of  other  editors  and  experts,  representing  a  volume  of 
American  public  opinion  which  the  Canadian  Courier  (Toronto) 
estimates  at  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  American  population. 
"The  conditions  under  which  any  non- American  can  get  the 
trophy,"  explains  the  Canadian  paper,  "are  such  as  to  arouse  the 
sporting  instinct  higher  than  mere  nationality."  Even  if  most 
American  authorities  do  not  share  this  idea  to  the  extent  of 
regretting  that  the  American  boat  was  not  beaten,  practically 
all  the  editorial  congratulations  on  the  victory  are  extended  with 
regrets. 

There  are  three  main  reasons  for  these  regrets.  The  first,  and 
smallest,  is  that  the  cup  ought  to  have  gone  abroad  in  the  true 
interests  of  yachting  itself.  The  second  is  found  in  that  com- 
plicated system  of  handicapping  which  gave  the  American  boat 
a  time  allowance   of  nearly  seven  minutes.     The   third,   and 
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Photograph  by  Levirk. 

THE    CLOSEST    RACE    OP    THE    SERIES— RESOLUTE    AND    SHAMROCK    FINISHING    SIDE    BY    SIDE. 
The  two  sloops  covered  the  course  in  exactly  tli  -  simj  (in:  ia  the  third  rac  >,    Resolute  winning  on  her  tim9  allowance. 


almost  universal  cause  for  the  American  feeling  that  the  victory 
is  not  all  it  might  be,  is  summed  up  by  the  New  York  Globe  in  an 
editorial  headed  "Sail  It  in  a  Bathtub."  "The  two  yachts 
put  out  toward  Sandy  Hook  to  sail  the  last  race  for  the  inter- 
national championship,  but,  unfortunately,  a  little  wind  came 
up — perhaps  twenty,  twenty-five  miles  an  hour — and  the  event 
had  to  be  postponed."  So  The  Globe  explains  and  complains, 
lifting  its  voice  in  the  chorus  of  disgust  that  swept  over  the 
country  after  one  race  had  been  called  off  because  of  too  -much 
Avind.  "Paper-napkin  boats,"  the  New  York  Sun  calls  them, 
and  the  Albany  Journal  comments : 

"It  was  not  so  in  former  years.  In  1885  the  cup  defender 
Puritan  outsailed  the  Genesta  in  a  wind  that  increased  to  thirty 
miles  an  hour. 

"On  October  20,  1899,  when  the  Columbia  sailed  against  the 
Shamrock  I.,  the  wind  was  blowing  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  at 
the  start. 

"In  1892,  in  one  of  the  races,  the  Vigilant  and  the  Valkyrie 
sailed  through  a  twenty-five  mile  northeast  wind. 

"And  now,  unless  the  wind  is  just  so  moderate,  there  can  not 
be  a  race.  Strength  of  construction  is  no  longer  a  factor. 
Regretfully,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  races  for  the 
America's  cup  are  no  longer  in  the  full  sense  real  sport." 

"The  conditions  under  which  the  yachts  are  built  include 
certain  provision  to  prevent  mere  racing  machines  from  being 
constructed  without  any  regard  for  their  seaworthiness,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  whi  h  finds  that  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  disposition  to  build  both  challengers  and  defenders  "for 
speed  without  much  regard  for  other  qualities."  This  authority 
also  voices  the  very  general  objection  to  the  time  handicap  given 
the  Resolute,  explaining: 

"What  the  average  person  can  not  understand  is  why,  with 
two  boats  built  on  approximately  the  same  measurements,  one 
must  give  the  other  a  time  allowance.  If  the  designer  of  one  is 
able  to  get  a  greater  sail  spread  on  his  boat  than  the  other  can 
place,  it  seems  as  if  his  skill  and  ingenuity  were  being  penalized 
instead  of  rewarded." 

"The  average  sportsman  likes  to  see  the  result  determined  at 
the  finish  line.  Spontaneity  suffers  while  we  are  waiting  for  the 
mathematicians  to  do  their  calculating,"  agrees  the  Portland 
Oregonian.  "We  like  our  sport  hot  off  the  bat.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, the  experts  will  find  a  way  to  eliminate  the  highly  intricate 
time  allowance  from  the  otherwise  excellent  sport  of  yachting." 

The  distribution  of  victories  in  this  year's  competition,  as 
the  Troy  Record  observes,  helped  to  balance  some  of  the  objec- 
tions. The  success  of  the  Shamrock  in  winning  the  two  first 
races  gave  Resolute  an  opportunity  for  the  dramatic  victory 
gained  in  three  straight  wins.  The  official  record  is  given  by 
the  New  York  .Sun  as  follows: 


First  race  (fifteen  miles  to  windward  end  return). 

—Elapsed  Time- 
Turn  Finish 
H.M.S.                       H.M.S. 

Shamrock  IV 2  56  01  4  24  48 

Resolute 2  52  14  Disabled 

Second  race  called  off;  no  race  (triangular  course,  thirty  miles). 

Elapsed  Time . 

First  Turn  Second  Turn  Finish 

H.M.S.  H.M.S. 

Resolute 2  47  14  5  15  01         Called 

Shamrock  IV 3  23  28  5  49  14  off. 

Second  race  (triangular  course,  thirty  miles). 

Elapsed  Time 

First  Turn  Second  Turn  Finish 

H.M.S  H.M.S.  H.M.S. 

Shamrock  TV 2  12  40  4  10  41         5  22  18 

Resolute 2  16  15  4  19   10         5  31  45 

Third  race  (fifteen  miles  to  windward  and  return). 

—Elapsed  Time— 

Turn  Finish 

H.M.S.  H.M.S. 

Resolute 2  20  40  4  03  06 

Shamrock  IV 2  22  44  4  03  06 

On  corrected  time  Resolute  won  by  her  time  allowance  of  7:01. 

Fourth  race  (triangular  course,  thirty  miles). 

Elapsed  Time . 

First  Turn       Second  Turn  Finish 

H.M.S.  H.M.S.  H.M.S. 

Resolute 2  34  47         3  25  49         4  39  25 

Shamrock  IV 2  36  58        3  27  16         4  43  00 

On  corrected  time,  Resolute,  with  her  time  allowance  of  6 
minutes  40  seconds,  won  by  9  minutes  58  seconds. 

Sixth  attempt  called  off;  no  race;  breeze  too  strong  (fifteen 
miles  to  windward*  and  return). 

Seventh  attempt  called  off;  no  race  for  want  of  wind  (fifteen 
miles  to  windward  and  return). 

Fifth  race  (fifteen  miles  to  windward  and  return). 

—Elapsed  Time . 

Turn  Finish 

H.M.S.  H.M.S. 

Resolute 5  18  29  7  52  15 

Shamrock  IV 5  22  37  8  05  20 

On  corrected  time  Resolute  won  by  19  minutes  45  seconds. 

"Had  there  been  no  handicap  the  series  would  now  stand 
two  all,"  comments  the  New  York  Evening  Worhl,  arguing  for 
the  abolishment  of  the  handicap  rule.  The  same  argument  is 
taken  up  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  says: 

"  The  contest  of  1920  proved  nothing  except  that  we  can  build 
a  boat  that  can  pile  on  canvas  in  light  breezes  and  beat  the  best 
machine  of  the  same  type  that  can  be  produced  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic — and  that  Charles  Francis  Adams,  second, 
is  supreme  among  sailing  masters,  amateur  or  professional. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  like  contest  will  never  be  seen  again, 
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and  that  by  the  time  the  next  challenge  comes  the  sailormen  of 

the  New  York  Yacht  Club  and  the  naval  architects  of  the 
country  will  have  found  a  set  of  conditions  which  will  bring 
about  a  match  between  sturdy  boats  able  to  race  in  any  kind 
of  weather.  We  must  develop  a  plan  by  which  boats  of  equal 
length  may  try  for  the  cup.  and  then  sail  the  rae< — blow  high 
or  blow  low  -and  let  the  better  yachl  win.  boat  for  boat.  That's 
real  racing."  

JONES   WILL    "PAY   THE   FREIGHT" 

*S  HIGHER  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  KATES 
L\  come — for  the  roads  must  have  the  money — Jones,  the 
-*  -^-  public,  will  "pay  the  freight"  as  usual.  Indeed,  Jones 
is  more  concerned  about  getting  transportation  service  than 
about  costs,  say  editors  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Now  and 
then  a  Jones  wonders  where  prices  chasing  wages  and  salaries 
and   wages   and    salaries 


chasing  prices  will  end. 
A  few  Joneses  say  that 
additional  charges  of  more 
than  a  billion  and  a  half 
would  seem  to  be  the  limit 
in  the  readjustment  of 
slowed  -  down  business. 
Socialist  Jones  remarks 
that  there  is  not  cash 
enough  in  consumers' 
pockets  to  respond  to  the 
system.  Others,  editori- 
ally represented,  suggest 
that  the  situation  is  "a 
good  test  of  the  individ- 
ual's ability  to  keep  cool  in 
these  midsummer  days." 
More  of  the  editorial 
Joneses  hope  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Com- 
mission, empowered  to  fix 
"just  and  reasonable 
rates,"  will  serve  to  save 
us  from  advances  that 
are  not  imperatively  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  rail- 
roads to  meet  the  new 
demands  upon  them. 
Generally  speaking,  a 
fatalistic  attitude  appears 

to  prevail  in  the  face  of  the  increase  that  was  asked  by  the  Railway 
Executives'  Organization:  $1,643,000,000  a  year,  $626,000,000  of 
it  to  cover  the  recent  increased-wage  award  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Board:  or  a  railroad  estimate  of  about  thirty-eight  per 
cent,  increase  in  freight-rales  and  twenty  per  cent,  in  passenger- 
rates.  The  labor  award  was  diseust  in  these  pages  last  week. 
It  continues  to  be  the  starting-point  of  much  comment  on  the 
question  of  financing  the  roads  from  increased  rates  via  tin- 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  situation,  "Jones,  He  Pays  the  Freight,"  is  thus  described 
by  the  Peoria  Transcript: 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  living  costs  will  be  imme- 
diately advanced  or  that  each  new  cost  will  be  an  additional 
burden  on  labor,  including  railroad-workers. 

"The  railroads,  in  the  meantime,  are  working  under  a  subsidy 
which  guarantees  them  5J/£  per  cent,  on  their  investment  or  6  per 
cent,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
One  Federal  board  fixes  the  wages  of  rail  employees  and  another 
Federal  board  fixes  rates.  One  board  is  practically  bound  to 
make  adjustments  to  absorb  advances  authorized  by  the  other 
board,  and  both  will  pass  the  buck  to  Jones,  who  pays  the 
freight. 

"The  'vicious  circle'  may  be  in  disrepute,  but  it  is  the  health- 
iest animal  in  the  United  States." 
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A  similar  conclusion  regarding  the  public  is  reached  by  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  altho  it  takes  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent route: 

"There  are  some  well-disposed  men  who  seem  inclined  to 
debate  the  question  whether  the  roads  ought  or  ought  not  to 
get  the  advance  at  all  Such  discussion  is  behind  the  times. 
What  the  wage  board  has  done  has  been  to  give  a  retroactive 
wage-increase  which  goes  back  to  last  May.  The  Government 
lias  guaranteed  the  income  of  the  roads  for  a  period  of  months. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  guaranty 
period  this  increase  is  as  truly  being  paid  by  the  people  as  if  the 
wage  board  had  voted  it  as  a  direct  subsidy  from  the  public 
treasury.  As  for  the  future — when  the  guaranty  shall  have 
elapsed — the  roads  have  been  promised  rates  that  will  enable 
them  to  earn  a  moderate  fixt  return  on  their  capital.  This  action 
lias  been  taken  by  Congress.  There  is  now  no  question  whether 
the  allowance  shall  be  made,  the  only  point  at  issue  being  the 

terms  and  conditions 
under  which  it  is  to  be 
provided  for.  Even  if 
Congress  had  made  no 
such  promise  the  problem 
would  still  exist.  The 
roads  can  not  be  operated 
on  their  present  income 
basis.  If  the  public  were 
to  take  them  over  it  could 
not  long  get  the  capital 
needed  for  investment 
unless  there  were  a  re- 
organization of  the  in- 
come account.  Even  if 
this  could  be  done  a  deficit 
would  still  be  present  and 
provision  would  have  to 
be  made  for  it  out  of  the 
•proceeds  of  taxation.  In 
the  final  analysis  the  pub- 
lic must  settle  the  bill, 
either  through  higher 
rates  or  through  higher 
taxation.  There  is  some 
difference  in  the  location 
of  the  burden  under  the 
two  methods  of  settle- 
ment.but  it  is  on  the  whole 
not  a   very  great  one." 

Here  is  the  Socialist 
point  of  view  exprest 
by  the  New  York  Call, 
which  considers  the  re- 
action of  the  railroad  ex- 
ecutives to  the  wage 
award  as  "an  excellent  example  of  the  dividend  hog  in  action": 

"The  roads  have  already  saddled  their  war- taxes  on  the  con- 
sumer. Now  they  plan  to  ho.  '  the  wage-increase  and  a  good 
substantial  addition  on  the  consumer's  breaking  back.  There  is 
no  reason  why  such  huge  sums  of  upward  of  a  billion  should  be 
mulcted  from  the  traveling  public  to  swell  the  loot  of  the  insid- 
ers and  be  added  to  the  profits  of  the  dividend  cooties 

"What  our  railroad  system  needs  more  than  anything  else 
is  a  complete  delousing.  The  railroad  barons  are  no  longer 
capable  of  giving  decent  service  at  a  reasonable  price  and  paying 
decent  wages.  They  have  saddled  the  roads  with  such  an 
enormous  overhead  of  incompetence  and  extravagance  that 
they  are  no  longer  going  concerns.  They  can  no  longer  be  run 
at  all,  save  at  the  cost  of  a  crushing  tax  on  industry  and  their 
patrons  generally. 

"The  railroad  problem  should  have  been  tackled  honestly  a 
decade  ago.  The  defenders  of  capitalist  loot  have  been  too 
powerful  to  permit  any  attempt  at  solution  in  Washington. 
Meanwhile  the  situation  grows  increasingly  desperate  and  in- 
creasingly ridiculous. 

'Nationalization  alone  will  prevent  the  complete  collapse  of 
our  transportation  system  in  the  near  future." 

The  great  majority  of  important  dailies,  however,  indorse  the 
substance  of  the  railroad  claims  for  increased  rates.  The  ''.t. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat's  comment  is  representative: 
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"Considered  in  a  lump  sum,  this  is  an  enormous  amouut  to  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  public,  but  if  the  rail- 
roads are  to  give  to  the  country  the  service  it  absolutely  re- 
quires, if  they  are  to  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  develop  in 
accordance  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  country,  it  is  essential 
that  a  reasonable  return  on  their  investment  bo  allowed,  not 
alone  because  such  a  return  is  just,  but  because  there  can  be  no 
proper  incentive  to  operation  without  it,  and  because  capital 
can  not  be  otherwise  secured  for  extensions  and  betterments." 

Senator  Capper's  Topeka  Capital  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
Government  lias  taken  over  supervision  of  transportation  to  the 
last  detail  under  the  Esch-Cummins  Law,  and  adds: 

"Every  species  of  graft  and  manipulation  complained  of  in 
the  past  has  been  cut  out  by  the  rigid  supervision  that  at  last 
the  public  has  gained.  Money  paid  to  railroads  should  now  bo 
paid  for  service  rendered,  and  this  should  be  considered  in 
weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  rate  demands.  If  rates  granted 
enable  the  roads  to  earn  more  than  the  law  now  prescribes,  rates 
can  and  should  be  reduced.  If  the  Commission  in  fixing  rates 
to  earn  the  returns  stated  in  the  law  errs  at  all,  it  will  cost  the 
public  less  if  the  error  is  on  the  side  of  liberality  rather  than  such 
as  to  harass  managements,  dishearten  labor,  and  hamper  or  pre- 
vent the  expanding  program  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  United  States  in  the  next  quarter  century." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Commercial 
points  out  that  the  question  of  valuation  by  the  railroads  is  basic 
to  the  establishment  of  rates  to  produce  five  and  one-half  or 
six  per  cent,  allowed  under  the  law.  Reference  to  the  Act, 
however,  shows  that  the  Commission  is  to  determine  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  property  of  the  carriers,  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  all  elements  of  value  legally  recognized.  It  is  to  pre- 
scribe rates  that  will,  "under  honest,  efficient,  and  economical 
management  and  reasonable  expenditures  for  maintenance  of 
way,  structures,  and  equipment,"  earn  a  fair  return  on  the  aggre- 
gate value,  such  "fair  return"  being  fixt  for  a  period  of  two  years 
from  March  1,  1920,  at  five  and  one-half  to  six  percent.  On  the 
crucial  subject  of  valuation  the  press  simply  accept  the  current 
railroad  estimate  of  $20,616,573,393  property  investment. 

"To  meet  existing  problems  and  to  reach  the  highest  level  of 
cooperating  efficiency   call    for  cordial    cooperation   in  railroad 


willingly.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things.  In  the  judgment 
of  this  paying  public  that  limit  has  about  been  reached  in  the 
matter  of  transportation  remuneration,  in  all  its  branches,  for 
transportation   service."     Likewise,    according    to    the   Buffalo 
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THE  BAGGAGE   BOY 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

work,"  urges  the  Boston  Herald.  "Any  fair  request  by  labor, 
any  fair  request  by  capital,"  says  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Tribune,  "made  in  the  name  of  equity  in  remuneration  for  effi- 
ciency in  service,  the  public  always  meets,  and  in  the  main 
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JUST  WHEN  SHE  WAS  ABOUT  TO  COME  DOWN. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 

Evening  News,  "  the  public  has  been  generous  with  the  railroad  em- 
ployees, it  will  be  generous  with  the  roads.  It  is  up  to  them 
to  be  generous  with  the  public  by  promoting  transportation 
efficiency." 

What  the  public  has  most  to  fear  from  higher  freight-rates  is 
profiteering  by  "conscienceless  tradesmen,"  warns  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  and  the  Detroit  Journal  duplicates  the  warning: 

"Higher  transportation  charges  will  be  enormous,  but  dis- 
tributed over  the  thousands  of  articles  upon  which  it  will  be 
levied,  the  legitimate  effect  upon  the  price  of  a  great  number 
of  commodities  should  almost  defy  detection.  It  is  up  to  the 
public  to  dig  down  for  the  extra  millions  which  the  railroads 
require  to  operate.  At  the  same  time  it  is  up  to  the  public  to 
see  that  unscrupulous  gougers  do  not  gain  dishonest  profits  by 
collecting  many  times  what  the  slightly  higher  freight-rates  will 
amount  to." 

Increase  of  passenger-rates  will  have  a  "direct  educative  in- 
fluence" of  importance,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
since  the  public  can  recognize  that  a  measure  of  added  costs 
comes  out  of  its  own  pocket.  The  Newark  Ledger  calls  for  a 
fight  on  discrimination  against  the  commuter,  but  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  says,  "the  government-control  legislation  tempered  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb — the  commuter — very  generously;  he 
can  not  escape  now."  The  Raleigh  (S.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
thinks  that  raising  rates  may  stimulate  automobile  transporta- 
tion and  take  away  railroad  business.  The  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
State  Journal  declares  that  "the  day  of  cheap  travel  is  over  in 
the  United  States  for  some  time  to  come,"  which  is  "not  an  un- 
mixed misfortune": 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  production  has  been  slowed  down  in 
recent  months  because  many  a  worker  has  been  tempted  to 
travel  beyond  his  means  and  needs.  After  a  certain  point  the 
roaming  habit  becomes  a  detriment  to  habits  of  industry.  II  is 
also  true  that  the  practise  of  going  to  distant  places  to  live  in 
expensive  hotels  is  a  piece  of  extravagance  fchal  brings  neither 
health  nor  happiness.  We  do  not  want  to  become  moss-grown 
and  provincial  in  this  country,  but  low  railroad  fares  and  com- 
fortable train  service  have  in  the  past  lured  many  a  man  awi 
from  home  to  the  weakening  of  his  moral  fiber.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  tiny  bit  of  silver  lining  on  the  cloud  of  increased  railroad 
rafes  that  now  hangs  over  the  country." 
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A   GREATER   STEEL   STRIKE   PREDICTED 

NOT  FOSTER  THE  WEATHER-PROPHET,  but 
William  Z.  Foster,  active  leader  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  national  committee  which  organized  and  lost  the 
steel  strike  of  1019,  predicts  that  within  a  year  or  two  this  will 
seem  "only  a  preliminary  skirmish  when  compared  with  the 
tremendous  battles  that  are  bound  to  come  unless  the  enslaved 
steel-workers  are  set  free."  The  Interchurch  World  Movement 
tells  President  Wilson  that  "  unless  vital  changes  are  made  in  the 
steel  industry  another  strike  is  inevitable,"  and  appeals  to  him 
for  a  special  commission  to  bring  about  a  free  and  open  con- 
ference of  employers  and  employees  at  once.  Foster's  predic- 
tion came  out  a  few  days  before  that  of  the  Interchurch  Move- 
ment, and  both  stir  up  sharp  comment  in  the  press.  Thus,  as 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  remarks,  "the  controversy 
over  the  steel  strike  is  now  renewed." 

It  was  to  its  steel-strike  inquiry  that  some  papers  have  at- 
tributed the  downfall  and  reorganization  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement.  In  the  report  of  the  industrial  relations  de- 
partment of  the  Movement,  the  steel  industry  is  characterized 
as  a  "no-conference"  industry,  whose  policies  are  dominated  by 
those  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  President  Gary, 
the  report  says,  precipitated  the  conflict  by  refusing  to  confer 
with  organized  labor.     Other  findings  are  thus  summarized: 

The  strike  was  an  orthodox  American  Federation  of  Labor 
affair;  charges  of  Bolshevism  in  its  conduct  were  unfounded. 
In  the  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  half  of  the 
employees  are  still  subjected  to  the  twelve-hour  day. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  daily  hours  of  workers  in  the  steel 
industry  have  been  lengthened  and  not  shortened;  the  bulk  of 
unskilled  labor  earned  less  than  enough  for  the  average  family's 
minimum  subsistence  and  the  bulk  of  skilled  labor  earned  less 
than  enough  for  the  average  family's  comfort.  Control  of  the 
industry  is  arbitrary  and  in  the  hands  of  financiers  whose  rela- 
tion to  the  producing  force  is  remote;  the  system  of  arbitrary 
control  extended  outside  the  plants,  affecting  the  workers  as 
citizens  and  the  social  institutions  in  steel  communities.  Black 
lists  were  used,  workmen  discharged  for  union  affiliation,  "  under- 
cover" men  and  labor  detectives  employed,  and  efforts  made  to 
influence  press,  pulpit,  and  police  authorities. 

"Truth  Long  Delayed  "  is  the  New  York  Globe's  editorial 
characterization  of  this  report.  The  Steel  Corporation,  says 
the  New  York  Tribune,  must  now  either  "refute  the  charges  or 
change  its  policies."  On  the  other  hand,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
in  an  editorial  headed  "Economics  and  Clerical  Folly,"  attacks 
the  report  as  "partizan  and  unjudicial  in  its  whole  attitude." 
The  Iron  Age,  an  important  organ  of  the  steel  trade,  admits  that 
the  part  of  the  report  dealing  with  hours  of  work  is  worth  con- 
sidering by  employers.  But  it  complains  of  "false  and  reckless 
statements"  and  of  the  committee's  failure  to  appreciate  what 
many  steel  companies  have  done  for  their  employees,  and  con- 
cludes that  "even  the  ill-judged  attempt  of  the  Interchurch 
Movement  to  deliver  the  industry  into  the  hands  of  a  labor- 
union  autocracy"  will  not  stop  "labor  betterment  at  iron  and 
steel  works."  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  finds  in  the 
report  "a  queer  mixture  of  commonplaceness,  bias,  and  sound- 
ness," and  observes: 

"Nobody  denies  the  desirability  of  reasonable  hours  of  labor. 
To  recommend  the  'recognition'  of  the  unions,  however,  means 
the  admission  of  the  closed-shop  idea,  with  its  cruel  exclusion  of 
all  except  the  admitted  union  members 

"The  Interchurch  World  Movement  will  have  to  get  a  good 
deal  closer  to  the  facts  of  industrial  life  and  will  have  to  take 
much  closer  account  of  public  opinion  if  it  expects  to  make  much 
progress  with  its  effort  to  develop  opinion  on  the  steel  strike  or 
on  conditions  in  the  labor  world  in  general.  About  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  the  document  is  that  it  seems  likely  to  be  quite 
as  objectionable  to  organized  labor  as  it  is  to  the  employers  in  the 
steel  industry." 

Mr.  Foster's  predictions  of  a  greater  strike  in  the  steel  industry 
appear  in  his  new  book,  "The  Great  Steel  Strike  and  Its  Lessons." 


He  tells  a  big,  clear,  real  war-story,  with  thrills  of  human  interest 
and  alarms  that  compel  editorial  attention.  Metropolitan  papers 
like  the  New  York  Sun  and  World  have  given  considerable  space 
to  extracts  and  reviews.  For  here  is  a  connected  account. of  the 
attempt  to  organize  half  a  million  nr  n,  the  strategy  of  strike 
leaders,  maintenance  of  a  cooperative  commissariat  that  met  the 
needs  of  the  strikers  at  a  cost  of  $1.40  per  man  for  fifteen  weeks, 
the  futile  efforts  at  settlement.  By  word  and  camera  Foster 
scores  the  so-called  "  white- terror  "  tactics  of  the  steel  companies. 
But  he  puts  the  responsibility  for  failure  of  the  strike  upon  the 
shoulders  of  organized  labor  itself,  which  threw  "only  a  fraction" 
of  its  power  into  the  fight.  Yet  "moral  victpry  "  and  tremen- 
dous advance  in  "trade-union  tactics"  encourage  his  hope  of 
success  next  time. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  several  independent 
steel-mills,  says  Mr.  Foster,  are  "the  stronghold  of  industrial 
autocracy  in  America."     He  knows  a  hundred  good  reasons, 

"why  the  principles  of  collective  bargaining  and  the  shorter 
Avorkday  should  prevail  in  the  steel  industry  of  America  and 
only  one  why  they  should  not.  This  one  reason  is  that  the 
industry  is  hard  and  fast  in  the  grip  of  absentee  capitalists  who 
take  no  part  in  production  and  whose  sole  function  is  to  seize  by 
hook  or  crook  the  product  of  the  industry  and  consume  it. 
These  parasites,  in  their  voracious  quest  for  profits,  know  neither 
pity  nor  responsibility.  .  .  .  No  union  will  be  safe  till  these  mills 
are  under  the  banner  of  organized  labor." 

Of  labor's  renewed  campaign  of  preparedness  for  the  next 
battle  Mr.  Foster  says: 

"When  the  steel-unions  end  their  present  educational  cam- 
paign and  launch  the  next  big  drive  to  organize  the  steel-workers 
(which  should  be  in  a  year  or  two),  they  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  formidable  employer  combinations  sure  to  be  arrayed 
against  them  by  opposing  to  them  still  more  formidable  labor 
combinations.  The  twenty-four  unions  should  by  then  be  so 
allied  with  the  miners'  and  railroad  men's  organizations  that 
should  it  come  to  a  strike  these  two  powerful  groups  of  unions 
would  rally  to  their  aid  and  paralyze  the  steel  industry  completely 
by  depriving  it  of  those  essentials  without  which  it  can  not 
operate,  fuel  and  transportation.  .  .  .  With  such  a  combination 
of  allied  steel-,  mine-,  and  railroad-workers  confronting  them, 
there  is  small  likelihood  that  the  steel  companies  (or  the  public 
at  large)  would  consider  the  question  of  the  steel-workers'  right  to 
organize  of  sufficient  importance  to  fight  about.  Mr.  Gary 
might  then  be  brought  to  a  realization  that  this  is  not  Czarist 
Russia,  and  that  the  men  in  his  mills  must  be  granted  their  human 
rights." 

Mr.  Foster  makes  the  sensational  assertion  that  the  trade- 
unions  are  anticapitalistic  by  their  very  make-up  and  methods, 
and  that  "they  axe  going  incomparably  faster"  toward  the 
abolition  of  capitalism  and  the  substitution  of  "a  system  of 
industrial  justice"  in  place  of  the  wage  system  "than  any  of  the 
much-advertised,  so-called  revolutionary  unions,  in  spite  of  the 
latter's  glittering  preambles."  They  must  be  judged  from  the 
evolutionary  standpoint.  "The  trade-unions  always  act  upon 
the  policy  of  taking  all  they  can  get  from  their  exploiters."  It 
is  "purest  assumption"  to  state  that  they  "would  balk  at  ending 
the  wage  system." 

John  A.  Fitch,  staff  member  of  the  Pittsburg  Survey  of  1007, 
industrial  editor  of  The  Survey  (New  York),  finds  in  the  book 
"an  effective  answer  to  those  whose  method  of  opposing  the 
strike  was  to  shout  'Bolshevism  and  revolution."  He  writes 
an  introduction  saying: 

"It  sets  forth  as  no  other  book  has,  and  as  no  other  writer 
could,  the  needs  of  the  workers  in  this  great  basic  industry  for 
organization,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  achieving  this  essential 
right.  It  shows  also  in  the  sanity,  good  temper,  and  straight- 
forward speech  of  the  author  what  sort  of  leadership  it  is  that  the 
steel  companies  have  decreed  their  workers  shall  not  have." 

This  "may  well  turn  out  to  be  an  epoch-making  document." 
comments  the  New  York  Globe: 

"It  is  the  frankest  utterance  which  has  yet  come  from  either 
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side  of  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor.  Without  egotism 
or  diffidence,  Mr.  Foster  preaches  a  new  doctrime  for  the  unions, 
and  his  candor  will  necessitate  some  sort  of  reply 

"He  maintains  that  the  I.  W.  W.  and  1  he  Bolsheviki  are  wrong 
in  accusing  the  unions  of  serving  the  capitalistic  system;  he  holds 
that  the  union  is  fundamentally  revolutionary  in  character 

'"Mr.  Foster  is  aware,  of  course,  that  this  admission  will  draw 
fire.  But  he  is  confident  of  getting  sufficient  recruits  for  union- 
ism from  the  radical  left  wing  to  offset  the  offense  he  gives  to 
employers  generally.  He  expects  to  gain  more  than  he  loses  by 
the  clarification  of  aims.  Of  a  surety  he  will  gain  antagonists, 
but  whether  or  not  the  radicals  will  come  back  into  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.     It  looks  unlikely." 


THE   OPEN   SHOP   IN   POLITICS 


(< 


Ti 
: 


The  New  York  Times  takes  a  satirical 
rap  at  Mr.  Foster's  book  in  an  editorial 
headed  "Foster  Psychoanalyzes Gompers." 
It  professes  to  see  the  radical  Foster  by 
means  of  Freudian  pyschology,  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  conservative  leaders  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  in 
reality  rabid  revolutionaries.  The  Time* 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  Mr. 
Foster's  case  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought.  "Off  their  own  bats  the  Industrial 
Worker  and  the  Syndicalist  have  failed," 
being  insufficiently  organized,  but — 

"If  the  stable  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  together  with  its  wealth,  could  be 
captured  by  the  revolutionary  radicals, 
something  might  be  doing.  That  there  is 
a  danger  here  no  one  can  doubt  who  fol- 
lowed the  steel  strike,  the  soft-coal  strike, 
and  the  outlaw  railway  strike.  But  the 
Federation  of  Labor,  now  that  it  has  been 
clearly  informed  of  its  supprest  desire  for 
anarchy,  may  be  relied  upon  to  suppress  it 
still  further." 


"Thus  forewarned,"  says  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  "  we  must  meet  education 
with  education  and  preparedness  with  pre- 
paredness. The  nation  can  not  afford  to 
have  the  conflict  betw  een  Fosterism  and 
Garyism  fought  out  to  a  finish  with  the  pub- 
lic welfare  as  the  battle-ground.  It  must  be. 
ready  to  intervene  in  the  name  of  justice  and  the  common  good." 

Mr.  Foster  points  out  in  his  book  that  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  has  jurisdiction  over 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  skilled  workers;  scant  cooperation  was 
given  by  that  Association  to  the  strike  campaign;  its  support  of 
a  joint  movement  must  be  had  to  win  the  next  battle.  The  Iron 
Age  finds  that  a  "compromise"  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  gives  the  Amalgamated  Association  a  preponderance 
of  authority  in  any  attempt  to  organize  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry, and  thinks  "organization"  is  improbable: 

"The  reason  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  not  organized  is 
that  the  men  get  along  very  well  without  organization.  For 
the  minimizing  of  labor  troubles  and  labor  unrest  in  industry 
generally  the  best  single  proposition  lias  been  and  is  that  the 
men  be  paid  by  results 

"It  seems  quite  improbable  that  men  who  are  paid  by  results, 
and  paid  well,  will  listen  seriously  to  organization  talk.  As  to 
the  common  labor,  not  paid  by  results,  the  organization  move- 
ment that  led  to  the  strike;  of  September  22,  1919,  and  the  strike 
iisdf  indicate  that  the  greatest  results  that  could  be  secured  with 
the  common  labor  were  secured  by  the  radical  or  'Red'  preach- 
ings of  that  time,  yet  the  strike  failed,  and  the  men  would  not 
take  to  such  an  effort  if  attempted  again. 

"No  organization  campaign  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in 
the  future  is  likely  to  succeed,  and  there  is  a  decided  balance  of 
probability  that  none  will  be  attempted.  As  to  'payment  by  re- 
sults,' it  is  practically  certain  that  the  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turers will  find  methods  by  which  the  system  can  be  extended." 


WILLIAM  Z.   FOSTKK 


Who  helped  organize 
strike,   and   now   pred 


HE  CLOSED  SHOP  IS  ON  TRIAL  before  the 
American  people,  and  until  the  question  of  the  open 
and  closed  shop  is  settled  the  other  issues  cut  little 
figure,"  declares  the  manager  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial,  one  of 
the  four  daily  newspapers  in  this  country,  according  to  its  own 
statement,  that  "are  not  afraid  to  speak  their  mind  on  the 
question."  Coincident  with  the  publication  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  figures  showing  that  there  were  a  total  of  3,374 

strikes,  affecting 4,000,000 workers,  in  1919, 
come  dispatches  and  editorials  dealing  with 
the  open-shop  question,  which  has  not 
been  actively  with  us  since  1917.  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  and  industries  in 
Seattle,  Galveston,  Baltimore,  New  Or- 
leans, Cleveland,  Jersey  City,  and  other 
cities  urge  the  return  of  the  open  shop. 
That  the  "open  shop"  is  in  politics  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  Senator  Bailey, 
of  Texas,  who  led  in  the  recent  Demo- 
cratic primary  election  for  the  Guberna- 
torial nomination,  was  a  strong  proponent 
of  the  open-shop  plan  throughout  the 
campaign.  "  Even  so,"  says  the  Houston 
Post,  protesting  against  the  intrusion  of 
such  an  issue  into  the  political  arena, 
"what  has  the  Government  to  do  with  it, 
and  in  what  manner  can  the  legislature  or 
executive  invade  the  realm  of  individual 
rights  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  favor  of 
either?"     For— 

"The  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  in- 
sist upon  the  closed  shop  in  its  relations 
with  those  with  whom  it  contracts  to  serve 
is  pretty  well  recognized. 

"Likewise  the  right  of  an  employer  to 
insist  upon  the  open  shop  in  his  relations 
with  whom  he  employs  is  an  indefeasible 
right,  which  the  Government  may  not  in- 
vade so  long  as  we  have  free  institutions. 

"Many  employers  prefer  to  make  con- 
tracts  with  labor  organizations   and  ob- 
serve   the   closed-shop    principle.      These 
relations  being  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  surely  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  business  interfering. 

"Likewise,  many  employers  prefer  to  conduct  an  open  shop. 
Surely,  the  Government  could  not  properly  annul  the  right  to 
maintain  such  open  shop." 

"Against  the  chronic  interruption  of  the  processes  of  produc- 
tive industry  a  wide  and  deep  national  feeling  is  developing," 
concludes  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  in  view  of  the  reports  from 
the  cities  just  mentioned.  "And  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
drift  of  public  sentiment  that  labor  in  its  own  interests  can  not 
ignore."  Moreover,  "  it  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  organized 
labor  to  decide  whether  this  movement  against  the  'closed  shop' 
shall  develop  and  spread  until  it  dominates  the  entire  industrial 
system  of  the  country,"  gravely  adds  The  Mail.  In  Tucson, 
Arizona,  we  are  told  by  the  neighboring  Los  Angeles  Times,  "the 
worm  has  turned  completely  over,"  and  the  town,  which  for  a 
"quarter  of  a  century  was  a  closed-shop  town,  like  the  child 
who  had  the  itch  and  was  proud  of  it,"  suddenly  has  turned  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  In  Cleveland  the  clothing  manufacturers 
are  the  first  group  to  demand  a  return  to  the  open  shop,  says  a 
dispatch  from  that  city,  and  in  Seattle,  we  are  told  by  The 
Manufacturers'  Record  (Baltimore),  there  is  a  fight  on  between 
organized  labor  and  the  Associated  Industries,  "which  appar- 
ently plans  to  bring  about  open-shop  conditions  in  the  industries 
it  represent  ."  In  Philadelphia,  where  the  open  shop  is  described 
by  one  of  its  advocates  in  The  Press  of  that  city  as  "a  true 


the  last  great  steel 
lets    a   greater    one. 
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industrial  democracy  which  will  promote  harmony  in  indus- 
trial relations,  put  a  stop  to  the  continuous  strikes,  increase  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  output  of  manufacturing  plants, 
and  help  to  decrease  the  cost  of  living,"  it  is  predicted  that  "most 
Philadelphia  industrial  and  business  institutions  within  a  short 
time  will  have  adopted  the  open-shop  policy."  And  in  Jersey 
City,  where  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  conducted  a  referendum 
among  the  116  manufacturing  plants,  90  were  found  to  be 
conducted  on  the  open-shop  plan  and  twenty  employed  union 
men  exclusively.  Which  leads  the  Buffalo  Commercial  to 
explain: 

"Now  the  employers  of  Jersey  City  have  no  quarrel  with 
union-labor.  There  are  no  large  strikes  in  progress  down  there 
to  bring  about  any  such  referendum.  But  they  realize  the 
danger  to  the  country,  that  will  come  from  forcing  the  closed- 
shop  principle  upon  its  industries.  It  means  that  employers 
can  not  exercise  their  right  to  hire  whom  they  please  and  that 
workingmen  can  not  get  work  at  all  unless  they  are  willing  to 
give  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  labor  organization  and  pay  dues 
to  maintain  agitators  in  idleness — or  worse,  in  trouble-making." 

In  Buffalo,  we  are  told  by  The  Commercial,  the  president  of 
the  street-railway  company  has  announced  that  any  future 
agreement  with  the  union  of  street-railway  employees  "must 
specifically  provide  for  an  open  shop.     Every  man  in  the  com- 

m 

pany's  employ  is  to  have  free  choice  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
become  a  member  of  the  union."  This  matter  of  "free  choice," 
however,  is  reported  by  a  correspondent  of  The  Bakers'  Journal 
i  Chicago)  as  being  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  more  or  less  im- 
practicable.    At  least  it  did  not  work  well  in  practise  at  Dallas, 


Texas,  he  declares.  In  that  city  a  majority  of  employers  of 
labor  formed  "The  Square  Deal  Association,"  evidently  with 
the  idea  of  making  Dallas  an  open-shop  town.     Then — 

"Claims  were  made  by  the  organization's  employment  bureau 
that  no  discrimination  was  to  be  shown  between  union  and  non- 
union men  and  no  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  reduce  wages. 

"  In  order  to  learn  the  honesty  and  veracity  of  the  organization, 
tests  were  made.  Four  men  of  the  same  craft  at  different  times 
applied  for  work.  Two  acknowledged  union  affiliations  and  two 
claimed  to  not  belong  to  a  labor  organization.  In  each  instance 
the  applications  were  received  and  the  '  non-union '  men  were  told 
where  to  report  for  work.  Upon  applying  at  the  job  they  were 
offered  'steady  employment,'  but  at  $1  a  day  less  than  the 
prevailing  scale  of  wages.  Needless  to  say  they  did  not  accept 
the  situations.  The  union  men  have  never  been  called  upon 
to  accept  any  work  and  their  applications  are  still  'on  file.'" 

' '  The  so-called  '  open  shop '  is  a  misnomer,  for  it  really  .means 
a  closed  shop  against  organized  labor,"  claims  a  correspondent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger;  "employers  who  desire  to 
make  generally  effective  this  plan  do  so  solely  through  selfish  and 
mercenary  motives,  and  while  they  have  their  own  associations 
for  collective  action  regarding  labor,  yet  they  seek  to  deny  the 
same  privilege  to  their  employees."  And  another  correspondent 
of  the  same  paper  thus  comes  to  the  defense  of  the  closed  shop: 

"The  'eight-hour  day,'  the  Saturday  half -holiday,  extra  pay 
for  overtime,  all  this  and  more  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
real  manly,  honest,  human  men  who  carry  union  cards.  The 
'closed  shop'  is  loyalty  protesting  against  disloyalty;  it  is  the 
humane  protesting  against  brutality;  it  is  liberty  fortified 
against  industrial  slavery." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


What  the  North  of  .Ireland  is  seeking  is  a  bullet-proof  Ulster. — Denver . 

Post. 

The  chief  trouble  with  labor  seems  to  be  the  work  connected  with  it. — 

Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  trouble  with  Niagara  Falls  as  a  fool-killer  is  that  it  is  so  limited  in  its 
scope. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Well,  anyhow,  iT  is  True  ThaT  These  yachT  races  serve  Their  purpose. 

— New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  Hun  who  shot  wild  at  Hindenburg  and  then  retreated  has  nothing  on 
Hindenburg. —  Washington  Post. 

Count  that  day  gained  whose  low  descending  sun  beholds  no  fresh  eva- 
sion by  the  Hun. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

No  doubt  Germany  will  deliver  the  coal  demanded  by  the  time  she  tries 
her  war-criminals. — Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

Villa  probably  regards  the  position  of  revolutionary  leader  as  more 
permanent  than  that  of  Mexican  President. —  Washington  Star. 

We  see  the  Germans  have  been  ordered  to  destroy  their  guns  again. 
If  this  keeps  up  those  guns  will  soon  be  a  total  loss. — Barber  County  (Kansas) 
Index. 

If  De  la  Huerta  tries  to  come  down  hard  on  grafters  in  Mexico  he  will 
lose  the  friendship  of  a  great  many  prominent  citizens. — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 

Those  four  New  York  men  who  have  been  arrested  for  stealing  $10,000 
worth  of  shoes  may  have  tried  to  equip  their  families  for  the  coming 
winter. — Des  Moines  Register. 

Some  States  are  born  with 
equal  suffrage,  others  achieve 
it,  and  the  balance  will  have 
it  thrust  upon  them. — Green- 
ville (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Trying  to  get  the  Soviet 
Government  into  any  sort  of 
workable  agreement  recalls  the 
late  Colonel  Roosevelt's  simile 
of  "nailing  cranberry  jelly  to 
the  wall."  —  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

We  knew  our  dear  old  friend 
and  fellow  battler  for  the  right , 
Warren  G.  Harding,  would  rise 
to  the  occasion  when  once  it 
confronted  him,  and  we  see 
that  he  boldly  and  unequivo- 
cally came  out  for  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  in  his  interview  with 
the  phonograph. — Ohio  State 
Journal. 


They  rarely  have  election  returns  in  .Mexico.  Mostly  they're  remains. 
— Kansas  City  Star. 

There  is  no  promise  of  early  peace  in  Mexico.  The  country  is  preparing 
to  go  dry. — Newark  News. 

There  are  plenty  of  coal  hearings.  What  the  people  want  is  some  coal 
seeing. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  millennium  will  be  on  when  principle  wins  a  battle  with  expediency 
in  politics. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

It  has  been  made  plain  at  Spa  that  the  Germans  will  do  everything  that 
they  are  absolutely  obliged  to. — Boston.  Globe. 

The  glory  of  the  .steam-roller  will  depart  when  we  get  the  rolling-pin 
into  national  politics. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

We  do  not  seem  to  recall  any  arguments  offered  by  Germany  in  1871 
about  mercy  to  the  vanquished. — Indianapolis  Star. 

We  used  to  suspect  that  we  were  being  robbed  on  every  hand.  Now  the 
terrible  period  of  uncertainty  has  passed. — Nashville  Tennessean. 

With  twenty  or  thirty  wars  going  on  at  the  same  time,  it  looks  as  tho 
the  nations  certainly  were  getting  together. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  telephone  company  has  entered  a  broad  field  of  opportunity.  It 
announces  that  it  will  improve  the  telephone  service. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Both  candidates,  it  appears,  can  qualify  as  cooks  in  an  emergency.  The 
real  test,  however,  is  which  can  cook  the  other's  goose. —  Washington 
Herald. 

General  Smuts  says  that  the  British  Empire  is  dead.     Which  at  last 

explains  the  reason  for  its  Irish 
wake. — Manila  Bulletin. 

If  you  can  not  be  born  a 
superman  be  born  in  Ohio. — 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

There  isn't  much  chance 
that  Armenia  will  get  a  dis- 
interested and  altruistic  foster 
parent  until  she  discovers  oil 
or  something. — Associated  Edi- 
tors (Chicago). 

The  Germans  have  accepted 
the  coal  ultimatum  under  pro- 
test. However,  the  French 
feel  that  protested  coal  will 
burn  just  as  well. — Charleston 
News  and  Courier. 

Germany's  cry  of  poverty 
would  be  more  persuasive  if 
its  Reichstag  didn't  vote  an 
appropriation  of  190,000,000,- 
000  marks  for  merchant  ship- 
ping— Peoria  Transcript. 


THE    GANTLET. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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IRELAND'S  THREE   VOICES 


IN  IRELAND'S  ANARCHIC  DIN  three  voices  that  clamor 
for  command  are  gradually  making  themselves  heard 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Two  of  them,  we  learn 
from  the  press,  proceed  from  the  two  extreme  Irish  factions:  one 
from  the  Orangemen  of  the  North,  who  insist;  upon  maintaining 
the  Irish  system  as  it  is;  and  the 
other  from  the  Sinn-Feiners,  who 
demand  independence.  Between 
these  policies  lies  the.  middle  course 
of  Dominion  Government,  hacked 
by  the  Irish  Dominion  League1. 
The  founder  of  this  League  and 
leader  of  moderate  Irish  Nationalist 
opinion,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  in  a 
public  speech  that  the  situation  in 
Ir?land  is  more  gravely  alarming 
than  it  has  been  within  his  knowl- 
edge if  sixty  year's.  The  leader  of 
the  Unionists,  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
exprest  a  very  similar  view  when 
he  said  during  a  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  he  had  never 
known  anything  like  the  stale  of 
anarchy  prevailing;  and  that  **in 
three-quarters  of  Ireland  the  British 
Government  has  been  entirely 
beaten."  According  to  Sir  Edward 
"there  are  only  two  courses  open 
for  solution — either  surrender  to 
the  Irish  Republic  or  organization 
of  forces  to  insure  'hat  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  beaten  again."  The 
Ulster  leader  asserted  further  that 
what  he  had  done  in  Ulster  in  the 
past  he  would  do  again,  for,  "if  I 
had  not  done  my  part  Ulster  would 
to-day  be  ground  down  under  the 
heels  of  murderous  assassins  who 
are  now  making  Ireland  infamous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world."  Sir 
Hamar  Greenwood,  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  appealed  to  all  par- 
ties   and    creeds    to    support    thi 

Government,  and  predicted  an  even  worse  situation  than  the 
present.  "The  attempt  to  form  a  republic  in  Ireland  will  not 
be  abandoned  without  a  struggle,"  the  Chief  Secretary  said, 
and  added  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  "when  the  Irish 
executive,  the  British  Cabinet,  and  the  House  of  Commons  were 
more  desirous  of  settling  this  age-long  Irish  question,  and  we  are 
ready  to  welcome  representation  from  every  quarter  as  to  the 
best  method  of  solution."  Following  such  an  opening  it  is  na- 
tural to  see  advocates  of  the  Dominion- League  solution  prompt 
with  arguments  in  its  favor.  The  two  serious  objections  to  the 
Dominion  status  taken  by  the  two  extremes  in  Ireland,  according 
to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  are  "the  defense  limitation  and  the  so- 
called  coercion  of  Ulster."  In  the  last  issue  of  The  Irish  States- 
man, of  which  he  says,  "the  organ  passes,  but  the  organization 
remains,"  he  writes  that  the  Dominion  Leaguers  have  to  meet  t  wo 
opposite  arguments  on  the  military  issue,  and  he  explains: 
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IRELAND'S    CHIEF    SECRETARY, 

Sir  Hamar  Greenwood,  M.P.,  a  Canadian  war-veteran, 
who  says  "the  real  difficulty  in  Ireland  is  not  in  the 
opinion  of  the  moderate  Sinn-Feiners,  but  in  the  reign  pf 
terror  instituted  by  the  campaign  of  a  violent  minority. 
The  Government  can  never  be  intimidated  by  acts  of 
violence.  Those  acts  inevitably  postpone  the  authorita- 
tive expression  of  the  opinion  of  moderate  men  and  that 
ultimate  settlement  that  all  of  us  desire." 


"From  one  side  they  are  told  that  Ireland  is  giving  away  an 
essential  of  nationality;  from  the  other  that,  while  nominally 
keeping  Ireland  in  the  Anglo-Celtic  Commonwealth,  they  are 
placing  in  her  hands  the  means  of  cutting  herself  completely 
adrift.  Irishmen  who  would  leave  the  matter  to  be  fought  out 
by  Sinn-Feiners  and  Imperialists  merely  play  into  the  hands  of 

the  reactionary  forces  in  Britain. 
The  Dominion  Leaguers,  while  in- 
sisting that  every  kind  of  inter- 
ferenee  by  the  British  Army  and 
Navy  with  Irish  government  shall 
cease,  must  concede  real  military 
control  during  war  and  such  precau- 
tionary measures  in  time  of  peace 
as  are  demonstrably  necessary  for 
efficient  military  action  when  the 
emergency  arises.  I  am  profoundly 
convinced  that  nothing  but  the 
military  usurpation  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  Ireland  makes  the  ma- 
jority of  her  people  unwilling  even 
to  consider  inclusion  in  the  family  of 
nations,  of  which,  they  say  truly, 
Ireland  alone  is  denied  freedom." 

Advancing  to  the  second  obstacle 
that  confronts  the  Dominion  Lea- 
guers , "  the  coercion  of  Ulster  bogy , ' ' 
Sir  Horace  says  that  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  he  repeats  "there  is  no 
question  of  physical  coercion  so  far 
as  Ulster  is  concerned."  But  moral 
coercion,  now  exerted  by  Ulster  on 
the  Government,  who  pass  it  on  in 
the  shape  of  physical  coercion  to 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  Sir  Horace 
argues,  "ought  to  be  applied  by 
the  Government  to  Ulster  itself," 
and  he  proceeds: 

"The  League  should  be  perfectly 
clear  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
moral  coercion  it  proposes.  It  has 
already  offered  to  the  Ulster  Union- 
ists a  choice  of  the  sectional  rights 
provided  in  the  Empire  for  the  local 
control  of  local  affairs.  It  has  fur- 
ther offered,  in  regard  to  those  mat- 
ters which  must  remain  national, 
any  reasonable  safeguards  demand- 
ed in  view  of  the  special  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  Northern  minority. 
It  should  appeal  to  all  sections  in  the  other  four-fifths  of  the 
population  to  meet  any  advances  from  Ulster  Unionists  in  the 
most  sympathetic  and  generous  spirit,  remembering  that  the 
continuance  of  sectarian  and  racial  hate  in  Ireland  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  most  sinister  political  conspiracy  in  modern  history." 

In  countering  opposition  to  a  bill  for  the  Dominion  status 
introduced  by  Lord  Monteaglo  into  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
writes  to  the  Cork  Weekly  News  that  "a  totally  new  fact  is  emerg- 
ing in  Ireland  which  has  hardly  yet  dawned  on  the  British  public, 
and  which  the  Government  so  far  has  failed  to  face."  Far  moro 
significant  than  the  sieges  of  police-barracks  or  kidnaping  of 
generals,  or  even  the  intermittent  railway  strikes,  is  the  recent 
desertion  of  the  King's  courts  and  the  rise  of  Sinn-Fein  courts  in 
their  plac<  —  the  supersession  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
b\  Sinn-Fein  police.     Lord  Monteagle  continues: 

"The  Sinn-Fein  courts  are  steadily  extending  their  jurisdiction 
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and  dispensing  justice  even-handed  between  man  and  man: 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  farmer  and  shopkeeper,  grazier  and 
cattle-driver,  landlord  and  tenant.  The  Sinn-Fein  police  are  ar- 
resting burglars,  punishing  cat  tin-drivers,  patrolling  the  streets. 
controlling  the  drink  traffic,  apparently  in  some  cases  with  the 


A    MIDSUMMER    NIGHTMARE. 

John  Bull — "'If  I  had  wit  enough  to  get  out  of  this  wood.'  ..." 
— "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  act  iii,  scene  1. 

— Punch  (London). 

acquiescence  of  the  local  military  authorities,  who  thus  show 
themselves  wiser  than  either  the  Castle  officials  or  the  British 
Government.  And  mark  the  double  significance  of  this  new 
fact.  It  shows  the  powerlessness,  in  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
phrase,  of  'government  with  the  dissent  of  the  governed.'  It 
shows  also  the  growing  and  remarkable  capacity  of  the  Irish 
people  for  self-government." 

An  influential  and  authoritative  organ  of  Unionist  opinion, 
the  Belfast  Northern  Whig,  calls  attention  to  Lord  Monteagle's 
bill  "to  constitute  the  Dominion  of  Ireland"  as  the  first  attempt 
to  put  the  Dominion  idea  to  the  test  of  an  actual  aud  detailed 
legislative  project,  and  finds  upon  analysis  of  the  measure  that 
the  Dominion  Home-Rulers  "seem  quite  reconciled  to,  and  in 
some  cases  even  anxious  for,  an  independent  republic  as  long  as 
it,  is  not  called  by  that  name."  The  Northern  Whig  is  glad  to 
have  the  issue  isolated  so  clearly,  "because  it  may  put  an  end  to 
the  foolish  toying  with  the  idea  which  undoubtedly  has  prevailed 
at  times  in  official  circles,"  and  it  hopes  that  the  Government 
will  "apply  itself  to  its  real  task  of  restoring  British  administra- 
tion in  Ireland."  Of  like  mind  is  the  Tory  London  Morning 
Post,  which  says: 

"Dominion  Home  Rule  is  as  futile  as  any  other  form  in  satisfy- 
ing those  who  want  to  establish  an  independent  Irish  Republic 
and  to  fores  Ulster  to  be  a  part  of  it.  .  .  .  The  Government  is 
now  fully  committed  to  the  principle  that  Ulster  is  not  to  be 
forced  into  a  union  with  Catholic  Ireland  against  her  will,  where- 
as, on  the  other  hand,  v,  s  can  not  get  we  will  not  say  the  adhesion, 
but  the  attention  of  either  Sinn-Peiner  or  Nationalist  to  any 
scheme  which  fells  short  of  treating  Ireland  as  a  single  unit. 
There  is  the  deadlock,  and  there  is  no  way  out  of  it.  It  is  merely 
nonsense  to  say  that  the  Government  might  find  a  way  out  if 
they  would  give  evidence  of  sympathy  and  treat  the  matter  in  a 
new  spirit.  The  new  spirit  that  is  called  for  is  the  spirit  of  res- 
olution to  quell  disorders  which  have  been  encouraged  to  grow 
too  far." 


GERMANY'S   NEW  RICH    AND   NEW  POOR 

GERMANY'S  NEW  RICE!  receive  much  more  notice 
in  the  newspaper  correspondence  sent  out  of  the  country 
than  the  new  poor,  but  the  latter  are  much  more 
numerous  and  more  ominous  as  a  factor  in  the  economic  life 
of- the  country.  This  is  the  contention  of  the  Berlin  European 
Press,  which  says  that  when  the  foreign  newspaper  correspondent 
in  Berlin  happens  to  see  a  profiteer  "throwing  away  a  heap  of 
money  in  a  gay  night"  he  sends  out  a  story  of  the  "hundreds" 
who  squander  fortunes  in  the  gilded  pleasure-palaces  of  the 
German  capital.  If  these  correspondents  would  look  about 
carefully  they  would  find  a  class  far  more  numerous  than  Berlin's 
new  rich  and  far  more  interesting  as  human  evidence  of  the 
toll  of  war,  and  they  are  the  new  poor.  The  decline  in  the  value 
of  German  currency  is  named  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
ruin  of  so  many  families,  and  we  are  told  that  a  family  which 
before  the  war  could  live  on  9,000  marks  a  year  now  requires 
"more  than  this  for  a  month  to  buy  the  bare  necessities  of  life." 
Aristocratic  families  are  doling  out,  for  what  prices  they  can  get 
from  antique  shops,  all  the  furniture,  paintings,  china,  and  what 
not  of  treasured  heirlooms  that  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  Many  of  the  new  poor  are  forced  to 
accept  jobs  as  waiters  in  restaurants  and  as  truck-drivers,  etc., 
and  we  read: 

"They  number  tens  of  thousands  in  Berlin  and  they  are  scat- 
tered in  hundreds  of  thousands  over  all  Germany.  Their  names 
may  be  older  than  the  dynasties  which  have  disappeared  frcm 
the  scene,  or  their  titles  may  have  been  created  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  same  monarchs  whose  crowns  went  into  the  melting-pot. 
They  may  have  been  high  up  in  the  powerful  bureaucracy  before 
the  war.  They  may  have  commanded  brigades  or  regiments. 
They  may  have  lived  on  pensions  from  the  state  or  on  income 
from  stocks  or  bonds.     Some  lost  positions  and  income  through 


A    NEW-POOR    OCCUPATION. 

"What  luck,  dear,  we  only  need  twelve  cents  now  tc  make  up  the 
tax  on  our  investment  revenue." 

— Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 

the  political  revolution.  Others  were  the  victims  of  the  soaring 
cost  of  living.  But  whatever  may  have  been  their  position  in 
the  past  or  their  special  misfortune  in  the  present,  thejr  are 
all  realizing  the  bitter  truth  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  saying  that 
the  cost  of  war  is  not  paid  for  in  war-time,  but  afterward." 
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WHY  ITALY  GREW  COLD    TO  THE  ALLIES 

ITALY'S  CHANGED  ATTITUDE  to  the  Allies  since  L918 
is  the  subject   of  frequent   discussion   in   the  British   and 
French  press,  and  her  la,ck  of  cordiality  toward  France  in 
particular  is  much  regretted  as  an  unhappy  occurrence  for  the 

two  great  Latin  sisters."  A  notable  statement  on  Italy's  frame 
of  mind  appears  in L' Europe  Novvelle  Paris),  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Mr.  Giuseppe  Prezzolini,  a  distinguished  journalist  and 
publicist,  who  disavows  connection  with  any  political  party  or 
any  particular  interest.  In  his  judgment  Italy  came  out  of  the 
war  in  101S  as  a  more  victori- 
ous member  of  the  Entente  than 
either  Great  Britain  or  France. 
He  does  not  mean  victory  in  a 
military  sense,  and  has  in  mind 
only  the  political  results  of  the 
war  for  Italy.  She  alone  wit- 
nessed the  complete,  downfall  of 
her  chief  enemy,  Austria,  which 
caused  deep  popular  satisfac- 
tion. Then,  also,  there  was 
perfect  harmony  between  Italy 
and  her  allies,  which  quickly 
vanished  however,  and  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal ones,  we  are  told,  was  the 
organized  underrating  of  the 
value  of  Italy's  victory  through 
criticisms  by  the  Nationalist 
Italian  press,  which  were  indited 
at  the  order  of  the  then  Foreign 
Minister,  Mr.  Sonnino.  Sec- 
ondly, there  was  the  failure  to 
realize  promptly  certain  social 
reforms  in  Italy  that  had  been 
promised  throughout  the  war. 
grew  because  of  the  imperialistic  attitude  of  the  European  Allies 
during  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles.  The  campaign  in 
the  Nationalist  press,  and  in  general  the  entire  Liberal  press, 
excepting  the  Corriere  delta  Sera,  was  carried  on  for  months  and 
months,  we  are  told,  with  the  aim  of  convincing  the  people  that 
if  Italy  did  not  obtain  Dalmatia,  Fiume,  and  a  good  number  of 
colonies  the  war  would  have  to  be  considered  as  lost.  The 
orders  of  the  Italian  Foreign  Office,  according  to  Mr.  Prezzolini, 
were  to  attack  the  Allies  "because  they  had  not  accorded  us 
every  tiling." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  country  became  convinced  there 
had  been  no  victory  for  Italy.  The  refusal  to  give  her  Fiume 
and  the  uncertainty  about  Dalmatia  so  preoccupied  the  Italian 
mind  that  it  lost  sight  en tirely  of  the  extinction  of  Austria,  which 
was  the  most  important  war-result  for  Italy.  This  frank  ob- 
server goes  on  to  say  that  the  diplomatic  polir-y  of  the  Allies 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  designed  to  justify  the  attitude 
of  the  Nationalist  Italian  press,  for  day  after  day  England  and 
France  concerned  themselves  with  questions  that  interested  them, 
but  they  had  no  time*  to  give  to  questions  of  ;mport  to  Italy. 
Turning  to  the  friction  that  exists  between  France  and  Italy,  Mr. 
Prezzolini  writes: 

"The  discord  that  marks  public  opinion  it  '  ialy  as  related  to 
public  opinion  in  France  derives  from  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
Italy  came  out  of  the  war  with  the  most  profound  wish  that 
there  should  be  no  more  wars,  and  this  was  a  popular  cry  even 
pending  hostilities.  Of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  Italy  was 
the  most  sincerely  Wilsonian.  The  others  were  Wilsonian 
through  necessity,  as  Germany,  or,  through  policy,  as  France. 
But  we  wen' Wilsonian  ingenuously,  spontaneously,  and  simply. 
.  .  .  According  to  Kalian  opinion  tin  dawn  of  new  wars  can  be 
traced  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  in  the  method  of  its  execu- 


tion as  demanded  by  France.  Italian  opinion  esteems  the 
treat}  inapplicable  and  unjust,  and  considers  it  an  especial 
menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Italian  opinion  believes  that 
the  French  would  have  done  much  better  toward  protecting 
themselves  against  a  return  offensive  of  their  age-long  enemy  by 
demonstrating  their  conviction  that  a  truly  democratic  Germany 
could  resume  its  place  in  the  world.  By  offending  and  oppressing 
Germany  Italy  considers  that  a  new  war  is  being  made  ready,  a 
war  of  vengeance  for  the  day  that  France  finds  itself  at  odds 
with  England  and  disassociated  from  the  United  States." 

Mr.   Prezzolini   makes  the  rather  novel  declaration  that  the 
Italians  "have  not  very  strongly  patriotic  feelings,  but  by  way  of 

compensation  they  are  able  to 
consider  Kuropean  problems 
without  national  vanity  and  the 
distractions  caused  by  immedi- 
ate personal  interests."  He 
lauds  former  Premier  Nitti  for 
having  a  broad-minded  foreign 
policy  and  says  he  was  able  to 
express  the  thought  of  the  best 
Italians,  which  is  t  hat  "  the  great 
question  is  to  save  something 
much  vaster  and  more  impor- 
tant than  Fiume  or  Italy,  which 
is  Europe,  of  which  Germany 
and  Russia  must  necessarily 
constitute  a  part."  Altho  the 
policy  of  t  In  Allies  on  the 
Adriatic  question  alienated  sym- 
pathy in  Italy,  and  the  manner 
in  which  peace  was  stipulated 
has  destroyed  Italian  trust  in 
the  idealism  of  the  Allies,  Mr. 
Prezzolini   assures  us  that — 


OF    THE     LATIN    SISTERS- 
AND    ITALY. 


FRANCE 


"It  started  with  Fiume." 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich) 


Thirdly,    Italy's   disaffection 


"The  sincere  impression  of  an 
Italian  admirer  of  France  who 
has  many  French  friends  and  who  is  as  slightly  Nationalist  as 
possible  and  who  is  European  in  his  ideas  is  the  following: 
There  is  no  reason  for  discord  between  Italy  and  France  or  for 
any  conflict,  if  France  accepts  a  reorganization  of  the  world 
that  answers  more  closely  to  the  desire  of  the  nations  for  peace." 

Additional  light  is   thrown  on   the   posture  of   Italy  in    The 
Round  Table  (London,  June),  in  which  we  read: 

"Italy  stands  for  democracy  and  a  sincere  internationalism 
with  no  respect  of  persons.  She  repudiates  any  idea  of  violent 
revolutions,  and  is  for  the  moment  chiefly  concerned  with  her 
economic  problems,  which  she  is  contident  and  resolute  to  resolve. 
The  labor  unrest  is  no  graver  in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  and  her 
willingness  to  work  and  to  produce  is  in  many  respects  more 
evident.  She  is  solidly  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  Treaty,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  economic  clauses,  the  Sarre  valley,  the  pro- 
hibition on  Austria  to  join  Germany,  and  the  unfair  treatment  of 
German  interests  in  the  control  of  the  internal  waterways  of 
Germany.  She  would  also  like  to  regard  the  frontier-drawing 
throughout  South  and  Eastern  Europe  as  purely  provisional, 
which  it  will  be  the  first  duty  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  revise 
according  to  the  common-sense  principles  which  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  nature  imposes.  For  the  moment  she  acquiesces  in  the 
present  arrangements  out  of  a  spirit  of  opportunism,  given  her 
position  of  dependence.  She  desires  to  cultivate  cordial  re- 
lations with  all  peoples,  to  enter  into  no  alliances.  It  may.  in 
fact,  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  her  Government  contracts  any 
secret  treaty  if  will  nover  be  considered  binding  by  the  country. 
Lastly,  she  looks  forward  particularly  to  the  time  when  public 
opinion  in  France  will  allow  of  an  intimate  collaboration  with 
that  country.  In  spite  of  all  the  old  rancors  and  jealousy  and 
the  present  divergence  of  aims  that  exist  between  the  two  sister 
nations,  there  is  no  question  that  Italy  stands  for  a  Latin  foreign 
policy,  that  is,  a  gradual  drawing  together,  under  her  eventual 
leadership,  of  all  those  countries  which  possess  Latin  ideals  of  civi- 
lization, to  form  a  strong,  self-sufficing  league  within  the  League 
of  Nations,  strong  and  populous  enough  to  stand  in  a  position  of 
equality  with  any  actual  or  possible  Anglo-Saxon  combination." 
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THE   NATIONAL   CHINESE   PUZZLE 

THO  IT  SEEMS  GRAVE  TO  OUTSIDERS,  the  pres- 
ent political  situation  in  China  is  merely  another  crisis 
in  the  general  "checker-board"  game  that  has  been  in 
progress  since  the  revolution,  writes  Mr.  Hollington  K.  Tong 
in  Millard's  Review  (Shanghai),  and  he  assures  us  that  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  complications  of  the  national  Chinese 
puzzle  do  not  believe  that  the  present  difficulties  will  amount  to 
anything  more  than  what  is  picturesquely  described  in  a  Chinese 
saying  as  "loud  thunders  and  small  showers."  Since  the 
death  of  President  Yuan  Shi  Kai  in  1916  the  people  have  been 
led  by  constant  political  changes  into  the  belief  that  the  union 
of  the  North  and  the  South  was  in  sight  and  that  after  the 
national  unification  there  would  come  a  stable  government 
which  would  look  after 
their  interests.  All  such 
high  expectations  have 
ended  in  disappointment, 
Mr.  Tong  informs  us,  and 
to-day,  as  in  1917,  1918, 
and  1919,  China's  politi- 
cal illness  gets  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse.  There  is 
every  prospect  of  its  in- 
definite prolongation  until 
leading  officials  in  two  sec- 
tions of  the  country  come 
to  their  senses,  or  the  peo- 
ple assert  their  right  in 
unmistakable  fashion  and 
squelch  all  the  struggles 
of  ambitious  militarists 
for  supremacy.  We  read 
then: 

"At  first  sight  the  po- 
litical situation  is  rather 
complicated,  but  to  those 
who  have  been  following 
it  closely  it  is  simple. 
Leaders  in  the  southwest- 
ern provinces,  who  used  to  declare  the  defense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  chief  object  of  the  opposition  government  at  Canton, 
have  long  forgotten  this  object,  and  now  would  be  willing  to 
resume  allegiance  to  Peking  if  'satisfaction' — that  is,  satisfac- 
tion in  the  form  of  money  and  position — could  be  arranged. 
Lacking  in  money  itself,  Peking  has  none  to  spare  for  the  south- 
western leaders.  It  is  even  more  difficult  for  Peking  to  offer  posi- 
tions without  endangering  its  own  existence.  All  that  Peking  can 
do  is  to  win  over  a  few  leaders  to  its  side  now  and  then  by  fair 
means  or  foul.  This,  coupled  with  the  general  "high  ambition  for 
power  and  influence,  has  split  opposition  leaders  into  several 
groups  and  accounts  for  the  present  dissension  in  the  southwest. 

"These  leaders  have  now  formed  themselves  into  three 
distinct  groups.  Tsen  Chun-hsuan,  leader  of  Chin  Hsueh 
Hui  (a  political  party),  and  General  Lu  Yung- ting,  inspecting 
general  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi,  have  been  working  to- 
gether. They  constitute  one  group  and  maintain  the  original 
opposition  government  at  Canton.  Tang  Shao-yi,  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
and  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  who  are  commonly  considered  as  sup- 
porters of  the  Kuomintang,  are  heading  another  group  with  their 
temporary  headquarters  at  Shanghai.  General  Tang  Chi-yao, 
Military  Governor  of  Yunnan,  is  heading  still  another  group." 

These  leaders  declared  their  independence  of  the  central 
government  three  years  ago  in  the  nominal  defense  of  their 
Parliament,  which  is  now  dissolved.  Some  of  its  members 
remain  at  Canton,  we  are  told,  and  some  have  gone  to  Shanghai, 
where  they  intend  to  hold  sessions.  Others  have  departed  for 
Yunnan  at  the  invitation  of  General  Tang  Chi-yao,  who  is 
aspiring  to  be  chief  executive  of  another  southern  government 
which  he  proposes  to  establish.  These  members  are  siding 
with  either  the  Shanghai  group  or  the  Yunnan  group,  while  some 
remain  loyal  to  Canton,  and  this  informant  proceeds: 


CHINA'S    POLITICAL   CHESS-BOAED. 

Since  1916  the  Chinese  people  have  been  hoping  for  the  union  of  the  North  and  South 
under  a  stable  government,  it  is  said,  but  all  such  high  expectations  have  ended  in 
disappointment  thus  far  in  the  land  of  political  "loud  thunders  and  small  showers." 


"The  Shanghai  group  is  anxious  to  effect  a  combination  with 
the  Yunnan  group  in  order  to  be  able  to  fight  the  Canton  group, 
but  on  one  thing  all  the  three  groups  hold  a  unanimous  view, 
namely,  they  would  like  to  open  peace  negotiations  with  the 
northern  government  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Shanghai  group 
has  pushed  forward  Tang  Shao-y^  as  the  chief  delegate  of  the 
opposition  government.  The  Canton  group  has  appointed 
Wen  Tsung-yao  to  head  the  peace  delegation  of  the  opposition 
government,  and  refuses  to  recognize  General  Wang  I-tang  as 
northern  chief  delegate  on  account  of  his  favorable  attitude 
toward  Tang  Shao-yi.  Telegrams  have  also  been  received  from 
Yunnan  indicating  that  Yunnan  is  a  place  of  importance  and 
that  it  would  pay  Peking  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  its  leaders 
in  the  peace  negotiations  that  are  soon  to  begin. 

"The  Peking  government,  not  desirous  of  offending  any  of  the 
three  groups,  and  knowing  that  peace  can  be  secured  only  by 
dealing  with  them  collectively,  is  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  blue  sea.     Any  arrangement  of  political  differences  that  is 

made  with  one  cf  the 
groups  will  be  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  other  two 
groups,  and  may  aggravate 
the  situation.  This  is  the 
dilemma  in  which  Peking 
finds  itself.  The  only  hope 
of  the  northern  govern- 
ment is  that  all  the  differ- 
ent groups  will  combine 
themselves  and  elect  a 
representative  vested  with 
supreme  power  to  deal 
with  Peking." 

Mr.  Tong's  prediction 
that  ambitious  militarists 
must  be  squelched  by  the 
people  before  there  can  be 
an  improvement  in  con- 
ditions, is  of  particular 
interest  when  connected 
with  Peking  dispatches 
that  report  the  complete 
downfall  of  the  Anfu 
military  faction  whose  offi- 
cials were  in  control  of 
the  government  in  the 
north.  Troops  of  the  Chihli  military  faction  surrounded  Peking 
and  absorbed  the  Anfu  soldiers  into  their  forces.  Order  was 
maintained  in  the  city,  we  are  told,  and  there  was  only  a  little 
looting  outside  by  starving  soldiers.  The  indications  were  that 
the  victors  would  not  be  extremely  vindictive  toward  their 
enemies,  except  in  the  case  of  half  a  dozen  leaders.  Tientsin 
dispatches  quote  General  Chang  Tso-lin,  Military  Inspector  of 
Manchuria,  as  saying  that  he  was  compelled  to  act  against  the 
Anfuites  "to  save  the  country  from  their  misdeeds  and  corrup- 
tion." The  General  said  he  had  nothing  to  conceal  and  dis- 
claimed personal  ambitions,  asserting  that  it  was  his  purpose 
to  place  his  forces  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  President.  Of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Anfu  leaders,  Tuan  Chi-jui, 
General  Chang  Tso-lin  said  he  would  be  content  if  he  "went 
into  complete  retirement,"  but  that  he  was  "determined  that 
other  leaders  be  severely  punished."  He  appealed  to  the 
foreign  Powers  not  to  shelter  any  of  them  in  the  foreign  con- 
cessions or  legation  quarters.  The  General  said  further  that  at 
a  conference  at  Tientsin  the  representatives  of  military  gov- 
ernors and  of  the  people  will  decide  the  future  policy  of  the 
country.  As  for  himself,  he  was  working  only  for  a  reunion  of 
the  nation,  and  when  this  was  accomplished  he  intended  to 
return  to  Mukden  and  devote  himself  to  developing  the  im- 
mense uncultivated  resources  of  Manchuria  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  Defeat  of  the  Anfuites  brings  North  and  South 
China  nearer  accord,  say  press  dispatches,  which  report  that 
"  virtually  all  officials  who  have  been  denounced  as  pro- 
Japanese  "  are  swept  out  by  the  victory  of  the  Chihli  party. 
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^UUIVAN  IS 


Future  Mothers  of  California's  Little  Rising  Sons 


piaengcn    abond    thr   Toya   Kliei 


FROM    THE   CITY   THAT   HAD    "THE    FIRE." 
San  Francisco  seems  to  take  the  Los  Angeles  earthquake  seriously. 


Throngs  in  Panic 
As  Buildings  Rock 

OS  ANGELES,  July   16  -Los  Angeles  was  shaken  by  a  second 

violent  earthquake  shock  at  1:27  this  afternoon.  .     ■  --^* 

"*    Like  the  one  of  this  morning,  it  was  a  single,  exceedinglyjjr^ 


CALIFORNIA   EARTHQUAKES 


THAT  THERE  IS  A  SORT  of  "gentlemen's  agreement  " 
among  California  editors  not  to  mention  earthquakes  in 
that  State  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Andrew  H.  Palmer,  of 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  who  writes  on  "Recent 
California  Earthquakes"  in  The  Scientific  Monthly  (New  York). 
One  may  readily  join  Dr.  Palmer  in  wondering  at  this  sensi- 
tiveness, since  he  agrees  that  earthquakes  in  California  are  not 
as  destructive  as  storms  in  numerous  other  States.  Xo  editor 
in  Iowa  or  Nebraska  ever  hushed  up  the 
facts  about  a  tornado  as  the  California 
papers  are  said  (perhaps  unjustly)  by  Dr. 
Palmer  to  do  with  earthquakes.  That 
there  are  earthquakes  in  our  popular  Pa- 
cific State  is  pretty  generally  recognized, 
and  yet  there  has  been  no  general  exodus 
from  it.  Los  Angeles,  in  fact,  would  seem 
to  be  a  point  of  inrush  for  population 
rather  than  a  spot  to  be  shunned.  Evi- 
dently Americans  in  general  are  not  as  shy 
about  California  earthquakes  as  are  the 
Californians  t  hemselves.  Dr.  Palmer  tells 
us  that  during  the  four  years  1915-1918, 
inclusive.  California  had  a  total  of  357 
earthquakes.  They  are  far  more  frequent 
during  the  dry  season  than  the  wet.  The 
total  does  not  vary  greatly  from  year  to 
year,  the  average  being  about  eighty-nine 
shocks.  During  every  month  of  these 
four  years  at  least  one  earthquake  was 
felt  somewhere  in  the  State,  but,  of  course, 
most  of  these  were  so  slight  as  to  be 
almost  unnoticeable.  To  quote  and  sum- 
marize his  article: 

"The  real  and  ultimate  cause  of  earth- 


LOS  ANGELES  IS  LESS  INTERESTED, 

And  in  this  manner  on  the  same  day  the  Los 
Angeles  Express  treats  its  own  earthquake. 


quakes  is  not  understood.  However,  it  is  recognized  that  most 
earthquakes  are  related  to  movements  of  the  earth's  crust  along 
vertical  fault-planes  which  are  simply  breaks  or  rifts  in  the 
rock.     These  faults  are  numerous  in  California. 

"At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  volcanoes  and  earthquakes 
were  closely  related  and  that  the  latter  were  simply  due  to 
movements  of  submerged  lava  in  volcanic  regions.  However, 
while  this  may  be  true  in  Italy  and  in  Hawaii,  most  seismologists 
now  agree  that  there  is  complete  independence  of  seismicity  from 
volcanism,    as   far   as    the    United    States    is    concerned.     The 

Milne-Omori  investigation  of  8,300  Japa- 
nese earthquakes  which  occurred  between 
1885  and  1892  showed  little  relation  be- 
tween earth-shocks  and  volcanoes.  Only 
about  three  per  cent,  of  Japanese  earth- 
quakes are  of  volcanic  origin. 

"Because  it  has  within  its  borders  the 
only  active  volcano  in  the  United  States, 
California  offered  a  unique  opportunity 
during  the  past  few  years  to  test  the  rela- 
tion between  a  volcano  and  earthquakes. 
Lassen  Peak  broke  forth  in  violent  erup- 
tion in  May,  1914,  and  has  been  active 
sporadically  ever  since,  with  more  than 
250  observed  eruptions.  Whether  or  not 
there  has  been  any  relation  between  the 
eruptions  of  Lassen  Peak  and  California 
earthquakes  has  been  a  much-debated 
question.  So  far  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  determine,  not  a  single  earthquake  oc- 
curred in  northern  California  simultane- 
ously with  an  eruption  of  Lassen,  several 
press  dispatches  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  part 
of  the  State  farthest  distant  from  Lassen 
Peak  had  the  heaviest  as  well  as  the 
most  numerous  earthquakes." 


Three  earthquakes  were  felt. In  Los 
Angeles  today,  .the  first  about  11 
o'clock,  the  second  and  third  closely 
following  each  other  at  1:30  o'clock. 
Shocks  were  reported  from  as  far 
north  as  Pasadena  and  Van  Nuys, 
and  as  far  east  as  Whlttler. 

SjJ(lght  damages  were  •  -reported 
throughout  the  city,  windows  being 
broken  In  .several  large  bujjdujgs.,lp, 
the  business  district.  Buildings  were 
cracked,  and  bricks  fel  Ifrom  an  o\i 
building  on  Temple  street.  One  of 
the  gables  on  the  courthouse  fell,  aucj 
the  sdock  caused  a  slight  crack  In 
between  the  courthouse, 
.cords. 


Dr.  Palmer  regards  it  .is  probable  thai 

most,  and   perhaps  all,   California  earth- 
quakes are  due  to  slippings  and  slidings 
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of  the  earth's  crust  for  short  distances  along  fault  planes.  The 
cause  may  be  the  strain  imposed  by  some  powerful  force  from 
without,  or  it  may  be  simply  the  contraction  of  the  earth  itself. 
The  San  Andreas  Rift,  extending  from  Eureka,  in  extreme  north- 
western California,  southeastward  along  the  coast,  throughSan 
Francisco,  to  detached  southerly  extensions  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
and  beyond  the  border  of  Mexico,  has  been  responsible  for  many 
shocks.  The  great  earthquake  of  April  18,  1906,  was  along  this 
rift.  The  southern  portion  of  it  has  been  extremely  active 
recently,  and  the  Imperial  Valley  has  been  the  most  unstable 


rtess  of  '  The  Scientific  Monthly,'1  New  York. 

AFTER   A   CALIFORNIA    EARTHQUAKE. 
"  Brick  and  concrete-block  buildings  are  easily  destroyed  "  by  earthquake  shocks 


region  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  four  years.  The 
disturbances  seem  to  be  growing  in  frequency  and  in  intensity. 
The  writer  goes  on: 

"While  the  forecasting  of  earthquakes  is  as  yet  out  of  the 
question,  certain  principles  are  recognized.  It  is  thought  that 
when  a  great  earthquake  occurs,  the  strain  in  the  earth's  crust 
is  relieved  through  movements  along  the  fault  plane,  and  that 
the  region  then  remains  stable  for  a  time.  The  infrequency  of 
shocks  in  San  Francisco  since  the  great  disturbance  of  April  18, 
1906,  seems  to  verify  this  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
seismologists  hold  a  theory  that  a  great  earthquake  is  preceded 
for  months  and  years  by  an  increasing  number  of  light  shocks. 
The  growing  number  of  earthquakes  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  great  disturbance  may  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  there  in  the  near  future. 

"An  adapted  Rossi-Forel  scale  of  earthquake  intensities  is 
used  by  the  Weather  Bureau  correspondents  in  reporting.     In 
this  scale  of  ten,  the  various  intensities  are  described  as  follows : 
I.     Felt  only  by  an  experienced  observer;  very  faint. 
II.     Felt  by  a  few  persons  at  rest;  faint. 

III.  Direction  or  duration  appreciable;  weak. 

IV.  Felt  by  persons  walking.     Doors,  etc.,  moved. 
V.     Felt  by  nearly  every  one.     Furniture  moved. 

VI.     Bells  rung;  pendulum  clocks  stopt.     Alarm. 
VII.     Fall  of  plaster;  slight  damage.     Scare. 
VIII.     Fall  of  chimneys;  walls  cracked.     Fright. 
IX.     Some  houses  partly  or  wholly  wrecked.     Terror. 
X.     Buildings  ruined;  ground  cracked.     Panic. 
"The  late  Prof.    Edward   S.   Holden,   of   the  University  of 
California,   prepared   the  first  catalog  of  earthquakes  on   the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  same  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.     From  Professor  Holden's  study  of  the  earthquakes 
of  129  years.  1769-1897,  inclusive,  he  concluded  that  for  any 
particular   locality    the    number    of   really    heavy    shocks    was 
quite     small.     The     international     reputation     which     certain 
cities  bear  as  earthquake  centers  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  un- 
merited.    Thus,  at  San  Francisco  there  have  been  but  three 
destructive  shocks  and  four  exceptionally  heavy  earthquakes  in 


a  hundred  years,  altho  there  have  been  very  many  slight  shocks 
and  tremors.  For  the  State  at  large,  the  most  destructive 
earthquakes  in  modern  times  have  been  those  of  1800,  1812, 
1872,  and  1906. 

"Of  those  earthquake  reports  of  the  past  four  years  in  which 
an  estimate  of  intensity  was  made  by  the  reporters,  the  great 
majority  of  shocks  were  of  feeble  intensity,  just  strong  enough 
to  show  their  occurrence  by  rattling  windows,  swinging  doors, 
or  by  moving  furniture.  In  only  a  few  cases  was  actual  dam- 
age done.  In  each  of  two  years,  1916  and  1917,  the  total 
property  damage  resulting  from  earthquakes  in  California  was 
under  -S1.000.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  longer  an  earth- 
quake lasts  the  greater  will  be 
its  destructive  effects.  This  is 
well  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  heaviest  and  most  damaging 
earthquakes  which  have  occurred 
in  California  during  recent  years 
were  estimated  to  have  lasted 
sixty  seconds  or  more,  in  each 
case.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  lighter  shocks,  those  felt 
at  one  station  only,  were  of  but 
one  to  three  seconds  in  duration. 
The  former  are  general  and 
ruinous,  the  latter  are  local  and 
harmless. 

"Certain  facts  in  connection 
with  California  earthquakes  are 
of  peculiar  interest.  For  ex- 
ample, many  and  varied  phe- 
nomena were  caused  by  two 
widely  felt  shocks  which  occurred 
at  6:44  and  6:55  p.m.  on  October 
22,  1916.  Waves  eight  to  ten 
inches  high  rolled  in  on  the  west 
side  of  Buena  Vista  Lake  for  at 
least  one  hour  after  these  shocks, 
and  there  was  no  wind  blowing 
at  the  time.  Near  Maricopa,  in 
the  Kern  County  oil-fields  south- 
west of  Bakersfield,  an  oil-well 
that  had  been  dormant  for  more 
than  two  years  suddenly  re- 
sumed its  flow.  The  Edison  Company's  power-line  between 
Bakersfield  and  Los  Angeles  was  broken.  At  San  Bernardino 
the  patients  in  the  county  hospital  became  so  badly  frightened 
that  some  time  elapsed  before  they  could  be  calmed.  A 
certain  deep  well  located  in"  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  temporarily 
became  a  geyser,  and  in  the  water  ejected  there  were  found  a 
number  of  small  fish  without  eyes,  similar  to  fish  which  inhabit 
subterranean  waters. 

"Temporary  geysers  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  a  region 
of  great  seismicity.  Preceding  the  San  Diego  earthquake  of 
June  24,  1919,  there  was  a  marked  disturbance  of  the  Salton 
Sea,  in  Imperial  Valley,  a  body  of  water  formed  twelve  years 
ago  when  the  Colorado  River  overflowed  its  banks  and  coursed 
into  a  part  of  the  valley,  most  of  which  is  below  sea-level.  This 
disturbance,  which  occurred  just  before  the  earthquake  felt  at 
San  Diego,  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west,  consisted  of  prolonged 
eruptions,  for  an  hour  or  more,  of  a  number  of  mud  geysers, 
which  tossed  a  mixture  of  mud  and  water,  pearl  gray  in  color, 
to  a  height  of  sixty  feet.  Geologists  who  have  studied  the  valley 
have  a  theory  that  the  geysers,  which  have  erupted  before, 
but  never  to  such  a  height  or  for  so  long  a  time,  serve  as  vents  for 
gases  formed  far  below  the  silt  which  forms  the  soil  of  the  valley 
to  an  estimated  depth  of  1,800  feet. 

"San  Francisco  has  learned  its  lesson  in  the  matter  of  fire- 
protection  in  a  region  of  high  seismicity.  When  that  city  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  April,  1906,  it  was  because  the  water-mains 
had  been  broken  by  the  earthquake  and  there  was  no  water 
available  for  fire-fighting  purposes.  The  water  system  has 
been  reconstructed  in  such  a  way  that  an  earthquake  could  not 
destroy  its  efficiency.  But  in  the  matter  of  building  con- 
struction much  is  still  to  be  learned.  Steel-frame  and  re- 
enforced  concrete  buildings  will  stand  through  a  severe  earth- 
quake. Wooden  buildings,  too,  will  remain  unharmed  in 
destructive  shocks,  since  they  will  yield  to  strains.  Brick  and 
concrete-block  buildings  are  easily  destroyed.  But  the  most 
dangerous  type  of  construction  is  the  primitive  adobe,  which 
is  still  in  use  among  Mexicans  and  Indians.  The  lives  lost  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  earthquake  of  June  22,  1915,  resulted  from  the 
collapse  of  adobe  buildings. 
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"The  term  'earthquake  weather'  is  often  encountered  in 
California.  Those  who  use  the  term  are  unanimous  in  referring 
to  a  condition  of  hot  and  calm  weather,  without. much  cloud, 
but  usually  with  more  or  less  haze  and  diminished  visibility. 
The  condition  referred  to  is  similar  to  that  which  precedes  a 
summer  afternoon  thunder-storm  in  the  Middle  West.  While 
many  of  the  earthquake  observers  believe  that  there  is  an 
intimate  relation  between  earthquakes  and  the  weather,  meteor- 
ologists firmly  maintain  that  there  is  no  real  relation.  Prof. 
W.  J.  Humphreys,  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  believes  that  the 
apparent  relation  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  human  psy- 
chology— that  the  observer  under  the  weather  conditions  de- 
scribed above  is  in  a  sensitive  and  expectant  mood,  with  a 
feeling  of  apprehension,  and  hence  feels  slight  earthquakes 
which  under  other  conditions  might  pass  unnoticed. 

"A  discussion  of  California  earthquakes  would  be  incomplete 
if  it  did  not  attempt  to  correct  certain  false  notions  concerning 
the  danger  from  earthquakes.  While  the  seismicity  of  the 
State  is  acknowledged  to  be  high,  the  highest  in  the  United 
States,  the  actual  danger  to  one  living  in  any  particular  locality 
is  small  indeed.  Tho  written  almost  fifty  years  ago,  the  following 
words  of  General  Hardenburg,  United  States  Surveyor-General 
in  1871,  are  still  true: 

"'I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  earthquakes  of  Cali- 
fornia are  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  is  generally  supposed; 
in  fact,  that  they  are  far  less  dangerous  to  life  and  property 
than  are  the  hurricanes  of  the  South  or  the  summer  tornadoes 
of  the  North.'"  

SANITATION   AT   SUMMER   HOTELS 

WHEN  LARGE  URBAN  POPULATIONS  are  betak- 
ing themselves  to  the  seaside,  the  mountains,  the 
rural  sections,  and  various  other  places  claiming  or 
alleging  summer  attractiveness,  the  problems  of  summer  hotels, 
boarding-houses,  and  camps  for  boys  and  girls  claim  special 
attention.  That  these  are  not  fully  appreciated  with  relation  to 
potential  effects  upon  the  health  of  visitors,  or  of  the  com- 
munities to  which  they  will  return  later,  is  believed  by  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  American  Medicine  (New  York).     He  writes: 

"A  Maine  Department  of  Health  bulletin  points  out  the 
status  of  some  of  its  hotels  in  a  manner  replete  with  suggestions. 
Only  8.7  per  cent.  were,  rated  as  excellent,  9.1  per  cent,  very 
good,  57.7  per  cent,  good,  while  17.8  per  cent,  were  rated  as 
fair  and  6.7  per  cent,  were  held  to  be  poor.  Sanitary  condition 
was  made  the  index  of  the  rating,  and  probably  the  results  are  as 
satisfactory  as  would  be  found  by  similar  investigations  in  other 
State-wide  investigations. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  the  character  of  health  regulations 
that  were  violated,  which  included  food  in  kitchen  exposed  to 
dirt,  dirty  refrigerators,  food  and  garbage  exposed  to  flies, 
kitchen  lacking  screens,  common  towel  for  food-handlers, 
common  drinking-cups,  and,  in  a  single  instance,  bed  linen  not 
adequately  changed  and  in  another  hotel  a  sewage  overflow  to 
the  street.  The  relation  of  these  violations  to  personal  comfort, 
cleanliness,  and  health  are  too  obvious  to  require  discussion. 
The  carefulness  of  the  Health  Department  in  granting  certifi- 
cates is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  while  there  were  sixty  viola- 
tions filed  because  of  a  lack  of  water  analysis,  certification 
demanded  this  sanitary  provision  to  be  complied  with. 

"In  the  State  under  question  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
hotels  visited  had  accommodations  for  more  than  24,000  persons 
and  employed  2,200  males  and  3,900  females.  It  was  estimated 
that  during  1919  six  hundred  thousand  visitors  went  to  the 
State  and  spent  from  twenty-seven  million  to  thirty  million 
dollars.  The  importance  of  the  sanitary  inspection  is  further  em- 
phasized because  only  about  thirty  percent,  of  the  hotels  in  the 
State  had  been  inspected,  while  a  study  and  inspection  of  camps 
had  scarcely  been  begun.  The  necessity  for  safeguarding  the 
health  of  summer  visitors  is  apparent,  in  the  interest,  of  file 
strangers  within  the  gates  and  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  are  sojourning,  as  well  as  for  the  further 
protection  of  the  various  States  to  which  the  tourists  will  return. 

"The  long  trail  of  diseases  contracted  in  summer  shelters  in- 
dicates the  importance  of  a  more  complete  system  of  sanitary 
inspection  and  public-health  supervision  than  has  thus  far  been 
attempted.  The  success  of  urban  communities  in  moderating 
tin  burdens  of  summer  illness  demonstrates  what  may  be  ac- 
complished through  modern  public-health  work  and  should  serve 
as  the  basis  for  further  efforts  in  the  prevention  of  diseases  in 


localities  boasting  a  summer  colony.  Particularly  is  this  true 
in  connection  with  the  wide-spread  movement  for  summer  camps 
for  the  youthful  population.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  such 
camps  be  duly  inspected  and  licensed  by  State  health  officials 
before  being  permitted  to  open  for  the  season.  This  phase 
of  health  supervision  has  been  seriously  neglected,  and  in  con- 
sequence unnecessary  penalties  have  been  paid  by  those  taking 
advantage  of  their  recreational  offerings.  The  regulations  deal- 
ing with  the  sanitation  of  food-handlers,  the  inspection  of 
kitchens,  water  supplies,  wastes,  and  the  pro  vision  for  food 
should  be  thoroughly  enforced  under  State  direction,  and  all  the 
more  so  because  of  the  temporary  character  of  service  to 
vacationists. 

"There  are  undoubtedly  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing 
adequate  sanitary  inspection,  but  certainly  an  industry  bring- 
ing such  large  remuneration  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  State 
should  be  able  to  pay  a  fair  tax  or  license  fee  covering  the  special 
investigatory  service  required.  The  additional  cost  to  the  in- 
dividual vacationist  would  be  practically  negligible  and  would 
be  willingly  paid  for  some  greater  assurance  as  to  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  hotel,  camp,  or  institution  to  which  he  had  gone 
for  the  benefit  of  rest,  recreation,  and  physical  rehabilitation." 


HOW   TO   AVERT   A   DISASTER 

MANY  OF  THE  GREATEST  DISASTERS  have  been 
predicted  and  might  have  been  averted  if  the  predic- 
tion had  been  regarded  seriously.  We  are  preventing 
catastrophes  yearly  by  adopting  the  measures  dictated  by  com- 
mon sense.  Lord  Charnwood  says  that  Lincoln  and  Washington 
were  great  statesmen  because  they  did  simple  and  obvious  things 
against  the  opposition  of  the  multitude.  What  is  more  obvious 
than  the  necessity  of  exterminating  animals  affected  with  a 
virulent  disease  and  able,  under  certain  conditions,  to  give  it  to 
human  beings?  When  they  do  so  give  it  in  large  measure,  we 
shall  be  in  a  panic.  There  will  be  an  "epidemic,"  and  we  shall 
spend  millions  upon  millions  in  vain  efforts  to  stay  it.  We  can 
block  it  off  now  by  spending  thousands.  Will  we  do  the  obvious, 
despite  the  general  indifference?  The  disease  is  bubonic  plague, 
one  of  the  world's  most  malignant  maladies.  It  exists  among 
rodents — rats  and  squirrels — in  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Every  now  and  then  a  group  of  human  beings  comes  down 
with  it,  but  conditions  have  not  yet  been  ripe  for  a  general  epi- 
demic. We  ought  to  pray  that  they  may  never  be  right;  but 
we  ought  to  do  something  more — we  ought  to  kill  every  infected 
rat  and  squirrel.  The  Federal  authorities  have  recently  given 
out  information  of  the  presence  of  infected  rats  in  several  South- 
ern ports.  Ground-squirrels  have  been  infected  in  California 
for  years.  Only  last  year,  as  asserted  by  Dr.  WT.  H.  Kellogg, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  that  State,  there  was  an 
outbreak  in  Oakland  that  might  have  been  the  starting-point  for 
an  epidemic.  He  calls  on  health  authorities  everywhere  to 
adopt  aggressive  warfare  and  exterminate  animal  disease- 
carriers  while  this  may  be  done  with  certainty.  Speaking  of 
the  Oakland  cases  of  1919,  Dr.  Kellogg  writes  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health  (Concord,  N.  H.,  July): 

"The  sudden  termination  of  the  sei'ies  of  cases  in  the  fourth 
generation  of  infections  was  probably  due  to  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  all  the  cases  with  complete  isolation  and  careful  medical 
asepsis,  which  no  doubt  was  more  careful  than  would  have  usually 
been  the  case  with  pneumonia,  because  there  was  a  feeling  of 
alarm  caused  by  the  rapidly  fatal  character  of  the  preceding 
cases.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  profitable  to  discuss  some  of 
the  future  probabilities  considered  in  the  light  of  the  appar- 
ently easy  checking  of  this  epidemic.  Certain  conclusions 
reached  by  Teague  and  Barber  in  their  work  in  Manchuria 
throw  some  light  on  this  question. 

"The  Manchurian  epidemic,  occurring  during  the  winter  of 
1910  and  1911,  was  wholly  of  the  pneumonic  type,  and  within 
three  months  fifty  thousand  people  died  from  the  disease.  In 
searching  for  reasons  as  to  why  this  particular  epidemic  should  be 
exclusively  of  the  pneumonic  type,  whereas  the  great  number 
of  cases  in  India  had  been  of  the  bubonic  form,  Teague  and 
Barber  observed  that  the  most  noticeable  difference  prevailing 
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in  the  two  instances  of  epidemic  prevalence  was  one  of  tempera- 
ture. In  Manchuria,  during  the  entire  season  of  the  epidemic, 
the  temperature  ranged  around  30  degrees  below  zero  C, 
whereas  in  India  the  temperature  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 

30  degrees  above  zero  C 

"'We  may  conclude  that  under  the  circumstances  of  tempera- 
ture and  low  humidity  existing  in  Oakland  at  the  time  of  this 
outbreak,  conditions  were  not  favorable  for  the  transfer  of 
infected  droplets,  carrying  plague  bacilli  from  one  person  to 
another,  excepting  under  conditions  of  the  closest  contact.  The 
fining  and  consequent  death  of  the  bacillus  was  so  rapid  that 
the  ordinary  measures  of  prophylaxis,  which  were  easy  of  applica- 
tion, sufficed  to  check  .the  progress  of  the  infection  when  all 
existing  cases  were  being  cared  for  in  hospitals.  With  the  same 
line  of  reasoning,  we  can  surmise  that  if  a  different  condition  of 
temperature  and  humidity  existed,  the  result  would  have  been 
far  different,  and  we  are  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that 
this  epidemic  teaches  that  we  have  still  another  danger  to  be 


menace  on  the  Pacific  coast,  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  but 
could  readily  become  a  serious  matter  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  by  extension  from  the  Pacific  coast  under  the 
proper  climatic  conditions." 


PUTTING   CARTOONS   TO   WORK 

THAT  THE  MOVING  PICTURE  is  to  do  its~educa- 
tional  work  not  through  its  faithful  portrayal  of  natural 
objects,  as  used  to  be  thought,  but  in  connection  with  the 
draftsman's  work,  using  the  methods  that  have  been  developed 
in  connection  with  so-called  animated  cartoons,  is  asserted  by 
Jerome  Lachenbruch  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Silent  Teacher," 
contributed  to  Th  Scientific  American.  Mr.  Lachenbruch 
explains  how  and  why  the  motion-picture  of  this  special  type  is 
"a  great  force  in  explaining  technical  things." 
The  school-teacher,  he  says,  has  a  threefold  prob- 
lem to  face.  Every  educational  method  tries  to 
arouse  the  pupil's  curiosity,  stimulate  his  interest, 
and  free  his  imagination.  This  may  be  an  im- 
possibility for  the  best  teacher  if  he  is  required  to 
do  it  day  in  and  day  out — on  his  bad  days  as 
well  as  his  good  ones.  The  moving-picture  method 
eliminates  this  variable  personality,  for  with  it  no 
subtle  effort  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  is  needed 
to  arouse  the  pupil's  interest  or  to  stimulate  his 
curiosity.     Writes  Mr.  Lachenbruch: 


A  MOTION-PICTURE  LESSON  IN  WIRELESS    TELEPHONY 
Animated  drawing  with  transparent  detail  and  opaque  background. 


looked  forward  to  from  the  continued  existence  of  plague  among 
the  ground-squirrels  in  California.  We  have,  heretofore, 
been  accustomed  to  think  principally  of  the  possible  occurrence 
of  an  epidemic  of  the  bubonic  type  following  the  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  rat  population  of  some  of  our  cities.  The  gravity 
of  the  situation  is  enhanced  considerably  when  we  realize  the 
possibilities  of  a  human  case  in  the  incubation  stage  of  the  disease, 
following  contact  with  squirrel  plague,  journeying  to  some 
Eastern  State  in  the  winter  time  and  developing  an  infection 
such  as  that  of  Di  Bortoli,  in  the  proper  climate  setting  for 
the  development  of  a  pneumonic  epidemic  which  could  easily  be 
found  in  some  of  our  Eastern  States  in  winter.  The  prospect  of 
the  consequences  that  could  follow  such  a  set  of  circumstances 

is  not  at  all  reassuring 

"It  is  very  evident  that  the  medical  profession  of  the  Pacific 
coast  should  be  continually  on  its  guard  for  cases  of  plague  which 
may  occur  at  any  time  so  long  as'  the  infection  exists  among  the 
rodents  of  the  State.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the 
early  period  of  plague  epidemics  the  first  cases  are  very  apt  to  be 
overlooked  and  mistaken  for  other  conditions." 

Dr.  Kellogg  concludes  that  the  prevalence  of  plague  among 
ground-squirrels  of  California  constitutes  a  permanent  menace 
not  only  to  the  State,  but  also  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  urges  that  the  measures  of  extermination,  at  present 
conducted  by  the  State  and  the  Federal  governments,  should 
be  financed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  an  extensive  campaign 
that  would  offer  some  hope  of  conclusion  within  one  or  two 
years.     He  concludes: 

"The  pneumonic  type  of  plague  is  probably  not  a  serious 


"The  making  of  the  educational  film  has  gone 
through  several  phases;  but  an  experiment  success- 
fully tried  during  the  war  has  proved  the  practi- 
cability of  making  this  type  of  film  by  a  new 
process. 

"At  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  pre- 
vious to  our  entry  into  the  war,  the  manual  of 
instruction  on  the  constitution  and  operation  of 
bombs  was  supplemented  by  a  lecture  course  of 
twenty-four  teaching  hours.  The  Government 
commissioned  Lieut.  F.  J.  Leventhal  to  make  a 
picture  of  the  processes  involved,  with  the  result 
that  the  course  was  reduced  from  twenty-four 
hours  to  fifteen  minutes. 

"This  new  type  of  educational  picture  is  called 
the  animated  technical  drawing  and  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  animated  cartoon.  The  process  by 
which  these  films  are  made  consists  of  photographing  about 
1,500  individual  drawings  and  explanatory  titles  on  a  roll 
of  motion-picture  film.  The  drawings  are  made  on  thin  paper 
and  then  traced  on  transparent  composition  plates.  These 
plates  are  numbered  and  exposed  to  the  camera  in  suc- 
cession. As  in  the  motion-picture  taken  from  life,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  emphasize  certain  phases  of  the  subject.  More- 
over, the  same  drawing  may  be  used  in  several  places  to  tell  the 
story  clearly.  This  is  comparable  to  the  use  of  what  is  known 
in  motion-photography  as  'flashbacks.'  In  the  animated  tech- 
nical drawing  the  result  is  achieved  by  photographing  the 
drawing  desired  in  its  regular  numerical  order  and  again  inserting 
it  at  some  later  point  in  the  picture.  For  example,  drawing 
number  9  may  be  shown  as  the  ninth  picture  on  the  reel  and 
may  again  appear  in  forty-fifth  position  when  the  reel  is 
completed. 

"In  photographing  the  transparent  plates,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  superimpose  two  or  more  of  them  and  photograph  them 
together.  This  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  illusion  of  move- 
ment. It  also  obviates  the  necessity  of  making  an  indefinitely 
larger  number  of  drawings  than  are  now  used  in  a  single  animated 
technical  drawing." 

The  principle  is  based  on  the  fact  that  several  pictures  are 
alike  except  for  minor  changes.  If  a  flower  is  to  be  represented 
as  blossoming,  the  stem  remains  the  same.  Consequently, 
the  stem  is  photographed  as  a  background  with  a  succession  of 
other  drawings  that  reveal  the  stages  of  the  process.  If  this 
idea  had  not  been  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis,  the  so-called 
technograph  drawings  that  have  been  developed  would  not  be 
practicable.     The  writer  continues: 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  the  Bray  Studio. 


HOW  EDUCATIONAL  "ANIMATED  DRAWINGS"  ARE  MADE. 


Details  of  "The  Pitcher  Plant,"  showing  two  of  the  transparent  drawings  of  an  insect  climbing  up  the  side  of  the  interior;  a  section  of  the 

interior  with  its  bristles,  drawn  on  opaque  gray  paper;  and  a  sectional  view  of  the  plant. 


"In  all  the  subjects  several  dark-toned  backgrounds  are 
used  with  the  transparent  plates.  An  instance  of  this  may 
be  seen  in  a  physiological  study  showing  the  action  of  the  human 
heart.  The  heart  is  first  photographed  from  a  dark  cardboard 
background;  then  a  transparent  plate  on  which  the  chambers 
of  the  heart  are  drawn  in  outline  is  superimposed  and  the  two 
drawings  photographed  together.  Several  other  plates  showing 
changes  in  the  chambers  are  then  laid  over  the  background  and 
photographed.  Of  course,  several  different  backgrounds  are 
used;  but  a  single  one  is  often  combined  with  as  many  as  twenty 
or  even  thirty  transparent  plates. 

"Interspersed  with  the  animated  drawings  are  titles;  and, 
when  necessary,  a  pointer  is  introduced  to  draw  attention  to 
something  that  is  to  be  emphasized.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
a  fairly  complete  library  of  scientific  subjects  has  been  prepared. 
Even  text-books  are  being  'animated'  by  this  process.  Within 
a  comparatively  short  time,  as  educational  developments  are 
reckoned,  it  is  certain  that  catalogs  and  libraries  of  pedagogical 
films  will  spring  into  being  and  vie  with  our  public  book-libraries. 
Then  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  a  school  to  order  a  series  of 
films  on  any  subjects  desired.  These  will,  of  course,  be  returned 
within  a  few  days,  as  entire  courses  of  study  can  be  clearly 
outlined  to  students  by  the  motion-picture  method  in  a  very 
short  time." 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Lachenbruch  asserts,  subjects  formerly 
taught  in  colleges  may  now  be  understood  by  children  of  ten. 
And  the  man  in  the  street  may  fill  in  his  incomplete  education 
by  seeing  the  animated  technical  drawing  in  the  motion-picture 
theaters.  A  motion-picture  man  just  returned  from  England 
reported  that  he  heard  photoplay  patrons  ask  the  cashier  of  a 
London  theater  what  animated  drawing  was  being  shown.  They 
came  to  see  the  educational  picture  and  were  not  interested  in 
the  feature  story.     He  goes  on: 

"The  type  of  work  now  being  done  to  simplify  educational 
methods  may  be  seen  from  the  following  descriptions  of  a  few 
animated  technical  drawings: 

'The  Pitcher  Plant,'  a  botanical  subject,  is  an  illuminative 
study  of  a  plant  that  eats  animals.  In  the  animated  technical 
drawing  the  plant  is  first  shown  in  a  state  of  nature  with  insects 
flying  about  it.  Then  a  cross-section  is  flashed  on  the  screen 
Bhowing  the  interior  of  the  plant  lined  with  bristles  that  point 
downward.  The  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant  is  filled  with 
water  from  the  rain,  and  at  the  brim  of  the  chalice  a  sweet,  sticky 
fluid  is  deposited  by  the  plant.  Evidently  the  plant  under- 
stands the  habits  of  the  bug,  for  when  an  insect  alights  on  the 
plant,  it  walks  down  the  bristles  to  feed  on  the  sugary  substance 
at  the  margin  of  the  chalice.  Then  the  insect  turns  and  tries 
to  walk  back.  A  close,  enlarged  view  shows  the  futile  attempt 
of  the  insect  to  butt  through  the   downward-pointing  bristles. 


It  can  not  fly  out  because  insects  do  not  fly  in  vertical  lines; 
and  every  attempt  to  fly  in  an  upward  diagonal  results  in  the 
insect's  striking  against  the  side  of  the  plant.  Overcome  with 
exhaustion,  the  insect  falls  into  the  water  and  is  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  plant. 

"In  the  field  of  practical  science,  the  manner  in  which  wire- 
less telephony  is  pictorialized  is  extremely  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  picture  begins  with  an  analogy  between 
sound-  and  electric-waves  and  the  ripples  made  by  a  stone 
thrown  into  a  pond.  Then  a  title  discloses  the  information  that 
sound,  as  we  know  it,  travels  through  the  air,  its  transmission 
depending  upon  particles  of  matter  striking  against  adjoining 
particles.  The  radiation  of  sound-waves  from  a  striking  electric 
bell  illustrates  this  principle.  The  next  step  in  the  explanation 
points  out  the  fact  that  each  particle  of  matter  is  surrounded 
by  space,  and  the  space  itself  is  filled  with  something  that  we 
call  the  ether.  Wireless  travels  through  the  ether.  Now  an 
antenna  is  substituted  for  the  electric  bell  and  zigzag  flashes  are 
seen  to  shoot  from  it  through  the  ether.  A  comparison  of  sound- 
and  electric-waves  is  shown  by  picturing  a  boy  shouting  and  show- 
ing the  comparatively  short  distance  his  voice  will  carry.  A  title 
then  says  that  high-frequency  electric-waves  will  cross  the  ocean. 

"The  explanation  of  how  the  voice  'rides'  the  electric  'carrier' 
wave  is  shown  in  the  following  way:  A  water-pump  diagram 
with  valves  is  thrown  on  the  screen  and  the  uniform  vibrations 
of  the  diaphragm  are  revealed.  Then  the  valve  is  opened  and 
closed  at  irregular  intervals  to  show  that  the  flow  of  water  is 
modulated  by  the  valve.     A  title  then  makes  the  suggestion: 

"'Suppose  the  valve  to  be  operated  by  voice  vibrations.' 

"Now  a  wireless  telephone-transmitter  is  flashed  on  the 
screen  with  a  man  talking  in  front  of  it.  The  modulations  of  his 
voice,  transmitted  faithfully  to  the  diaphragm,  are  shown  by 
vibrating  dashes  to  represent  the  sound-waves.  Dissolving 
the  valve  into  a  vacuum-tube  amplifier,  and  replacing  the  piston 
of  the  water-pump  with  an  oscillating  current  generator,  a 
steady  flow  of  current  is  flashed  on  the  screen  and  the  objective 
figure  diagram  metamorphosed  into  a  skeleton  wireless-tele- 
phone diagram. 

"The  form  of  both  voice-  and  electric-waves  are  then  shown, 
so  that  they  appear  in  combination.  The  electric-wave  is 
modulated  by  the  voice-wave.  But  at  the  receiving-end  of  the 
wireless-  tele  phone  system  the  wave  combination  is  halved. 
That  is  to  say,  the  electric  'carrier'  waves  are  eliminated  and 
the  sound-waves  are  heard." 

Even  astronomical  phenomena  have  been  portrayed  by  the 
animated  technical  drawing.  "  All  these  animated  technical 
drawings  begin  with  a  phenomenon  that  is  common,  evory-day 
knowledge;  and  by  adding  fact  to  fact  and  by  making  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  process  of  analogy  an  entirely  new  fund  of 
knowledge  is  built  up  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes." 
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LETTERS    -   AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


'THE    ABBEY    IS    IN    DANGER.      THAT    SHOULD     BE     ENOUGH," 

E:  cliims  the  London    Times,   announcing  an  appeal  for  funds  to  defend  this  thousand-year-old  shrine  of  the  English-speaking  world  against 
i he  inexorable  onslaught  of  time.      Among  the  parts  iu  urgent  need  of  repair  are  the  two  great  towers. 


TO   SAVE   WESTMINSTER   ABBEY 


THE  GREAT  SHRINE  of  our  common  literature  is  in 
danger,  and  Dean  Ryle  asks  for  £250,000  to  save  it. 
Heartily  indorsing  this  appeal,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  reminds  us  that  "what  Reims  Cathedral  is  to  France, 
Westminster  Abbey  is,  not  alone  to  England,  but  to  the  whole 
English-speaking  race";  and  it  argues  that  "America  may 
appropriately  claim  a  part  in  the  work  of  preserving  the  most 
precious  memorial  of  the  English-speaking  world."  Recalling 
"the  gasp  of  horror  that  went  up  when  we  learned  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Reims,  and  the  dismay  with  which  we  read  of  the 
possibility  that  some  Austrian  airman  might  succeed  in  planting 
a  bomb  on  the  soft  green  beauty  of  the  dome  of  San  Marco  in 
Venice,"  The  Post  exclaims,  "Surely  it  does  not  take  a  war 
to  make  us  appreciate  what  these  things  mean  to  the  human 
race! " 

In  his  appeal  to  "the  English-speaking  world."  on  behalf 
of  the  Abbey,  Bishop  Herbert  E.  Ryle,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
says  in  part: 

"During  the  past  thirty  years  over  £100,000  has  been  ex- 
pended tipon  the  fabric.  This  large  sum  has  been  obtained 
partly  through  the  temporary  suppression  of  one  of  the  Abbey 
canonries  and  the  use  of  the  income  for  the  fabric,  partly 
through  subsidies  supplied  from  time  to  time  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  in  answer  to  urgent  and  piteous  appeals. 
At  the  present  moment  we  are  indebted  to  the  extent  of  several 
thousands  of  pounds  in  respect  of  moneys  borrowed  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  for  essential  repairs. 

"Now,  however,  we  are  faced  with  a  desperate  state  of  things. 
The  sum  of  money  which  more  than  fifty  years  ago  was  fixt 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  and  for  the  services  of  the 
Abbey  has  become  utterly  inadequate  for  these  purposes.  The 
immense  rise  in  the  cost  of  materials  and  in  the  wages  of  the 


staff,  together  with  the  greatly  increased  standard  of  efficiency 
demanded  in  the  last  half-century  from  every  branch  of  service 
to  Church  and  nation,  has  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. It  has  even  been  necessary,  while  fabric  repairs  have 
unavoidably  been  postponed,  to  divert  to  the  absolutely  essen- 
tial duty  of  keeping  up  the  services  and  worship  of  the  Abbey 
the  inadequate  sum  of  money  which  had  been  'ear-marked' 
for  keeping  the  fabric  in  repair. 

"  We  are  no  longer  able  to  pay  our  way. 

"At  the  same  time  there  is  urgent  need  for — 

"1.  The  repair  of  the  two  great  western  towers. 

"2.  The  reparation  of  the  external  stonework  of  Henry 
VII.'s  Chapel. 

"3.  The  renovation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  parapet  running 
round  the  roof. 

"4.  The  repair  of  the  clerestories  and  flying  buttresses. 

"There  is  besides  a  continual  large  outlay  required  by  the 
maintenance  in  proper  repair  of — 

"1.  The  much  decayed  cloisters,  and 

"2.  The  ancient  dwellings  which,  at  the  present  scale  of 
prices,  can  not  be  kept  in  suitable  structural  repair  (as  has 
hitherto  been  required)  at  the  private  cost  of  the  officials  who 
are  the  temporary  occupants 

"But  the  Abbey  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer.  The  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  world  glory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
They  will  not  tolerate  the  thought  that  its  structural  condition 
should  suffer  through  lack  of  adequate  funds.  They^  will 
expect  me  to  take  them  into  my  confidence,  as  I  now  do. 

"I  know  well,  after  residence  for  over  nine  years  in  this  place, 
and  I  know  well  from  the  extraordinary  experiences  in  the  Abbey 
during  the  years  of  the  Great  War,  how  dear  is  this  church  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  India;  and,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  great  Republic 
of  America 

"  I  ask  for  the  sum  of  £250,000.  Of  this,  the  sum  of  £100.000 
is  required  for  structural  repairs  in  the  immediate  future.     The 
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remaining  sum  of  £150,000  should  constitute  a  fund  by  which 
the  whole  Abbey  and  any  buildings  of  which  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  are  the  custodians  should  in  future  time  be  kept  in  a 
constant  condition  of  complete  efficiency  and  repair,  and  be 
finally  freed  from  the  humiliating  necessity  of  appeals  being 
made  now  for  this  object  and  now  for  that." 

The  London  Times,  taking  up  the  Dean's  appeal,  devotes  a 
special  illustrated  supplement  to  the  Abbey  and  its  needs,  a 
subject  which  it  characterizes  as  "of  greater  than  national 
or  imperial  importance."  Reminding  us  that  the  Abbey  "  has 
an  authentic  history  of  well-nigh  a  thousand  years,"  The  Times 
goes  on  to  say: 

"Noble  buildings,  like  all  masterpieces  which  reflect  and,  in 
part,  embody  the  high  spirit  of  man,  cast  their  spell  in  a  thousand 
indefinable  ways  over  those  who  are  brought  within  their  in- 
fluence. From  them  it  seems  to  emanate  even  more  potently 
than  from  the  sublimest  achievements  of  the  sister  arts,  for  they 
gather  round  them,  as  not  even  the  subtle  memories  of  music 
can  do,  the  endless  host  of  associations  which  link  each  ever- 
changing  generation  with  all  that  has  gone  before  and  with  all 
that  is  to  come.  That  is  the  spell  of  Westminster,  felt  in  the 
measure  of  their  capacity  by  all  Avho  pass  its  venerable  portals, 
recognized  with  thankfulness  and  wonder  by  those  most  alive 
to  the  tide  of  memories  and  emotions  that  rise  and  throng  about 
them  at  every  step  within  these  hallowed  walls,  confessed 
and  recorded  by  some  whose  words  are  deathless  as  these  memo- 
ries themselves.  Westminster  is  the  history  of  our  race  set  in 
stone.  It  is  the  symbol  of  our  beliefs  and  of  our  hopes.  It  bears 
the  impress  of  all  our  varying  moods,  seen  through  the  shifting 
lights  and  shadows  of  a  thousand  crowded  years." 


ROMAIN  ROLLAND  IN  A  NEW   VEIN 

IN  "LILULI"  the  author  of  "Jean  Christophe"  has  given 
us,  according  to  one  reviewer,  a  "sublime  farce"  which  is 
at  once  "the  history  of  a  world  that  passed  away  in  1914" 
and  "a  bridge  to  a  new  world — still  nebulous,  not  even  yet  a 
mirage."  This  book,  a  translation  of  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared here,  "demolishes  with  great  Rabelaisian  and  Aristo- 
phanic  guffaws  the  ridiculous  and  anarchistic  societies  that  we 
live  in."  Moreover,  to  quote  Mr.  Benjamin  de  Casseres  further, 
it  touches  on  "the  one  great  universal  paradox  that  the  human 
race  has  never  faced,  and  never  will  face:  the  soul  of  evil  in 
things  good."  The  time  and  place  of  the  drama,  we  are  told,  are 
fanciful;  and  Liluli,  the  central  character,  is  "Illusion,  the 
Ideal,  the  Chimera,  the  eternal  Vamp  of  history."  Writing 
in  the  Book  Review  Section  of  the  New  York  Times  Mr.  de 
Casseres  thus  briefly  sketches  the  scheme  of  the  work: 

"The  stage  is  a  ravine  spanned  by  a  footbridge.  The  human 
race  is  on  the  march — toward  a  mirage.  There  are  peasants 
and  intellectuals,  diplomatists  and  socialists,  satyrs  and  mounte- 
banks, Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity,  Truth  and  Opinion,  the 
Gallipoulets  and  the  Hurluberloches  (who  are  at  war),  shop- 
keepers, pedlers,  and  Fettered  Brains. 

"And  Polichinello. 

"  Polichinello,  next  to  Liluli,  is  the  greatest  character  in  the 
mask.  He  is  the  laughing  brain.  He  is  the  eternal  mocker. 
He  believes  in  nothing  and  smiles  at  all  things.  He  is  the 
wisdom  of  Folly.  His  fathers  were  Voltaire  and  Erasmus.  He 
has  a  hump  and  wears  something  like  a  dunce-cap. 

"He  believes  that  he  alone  is  beyond  the  wiles  of  Liluli.  He 
believes  that  his  intellectual  sneer  has  put  him  beyond  Illusion. 
The  tragedies  of  Man,  tied  to  the  apron-string  of  Liluli,  are 
to  him  farces  invented  to  keep  him  in  good  humor. 

"But  the  brain  of  the  skeptic  is  also  the  creation  of  Liluli.  In 
the  general  crash  on  the  Bridge  of  the  World,  when  the  human 
race  goes  into  the  abyss,  Polichinello  goes  with  it.  Everything 
collapses  on  him — the  fighting  people,  furniture,  crockery, 
poultry,  stones,  earth,  and  the  grand  Chorus  of  Idealists. 

"On  top  of  the  mess  sits  Liluli,  her  legs  crossed,  smiling  and 
showing  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  her  forefinger  to  her  nose.  In 
the  final  Armageddon  humor  has  no  greater  saving  qualities 
than  tears. 


"The  Beast  of  Diircr  appears  on  the  stage.  It  is  a  dumb 
part.  The  color  of  a  gargoyle,  black  and  mossy.  She  follows 
Opinion  in  her  car. 

"The  figure  of  the  Master  God  is  an  overwhelming  satire.  He 
is  not  God,  but  the  tribal  Moloch  of  this  time,  or  any  time, 
the  anthropomorphic  fetich  of  kaisers  and  peasants." 

Continuing  in  a  vein  of  sympathetic  exposition,  Mr.  de 
Casseres  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  Ideal — Liluli — is  the  mask  of  an  ageless,  endless  cruelty. 
Every  'uplifter'  carries  in  the  very  heart  of  his  teaching  an 
Inquisition;  every  Buddha  wills,  unknown  to  himself,  jugger- 
naut and  suttee;    the  passionate  humanism  of  a  Rousseau  warms 


"A    BROTHER    OF    VOLTAIRE." 

Pacifism,    which    killed    the    art    of    Tolstoy,  says    Benjamin    de 

Casseres,    "has    made    of    Romain    Rolland  a  brother   of  Voltaire 

and  Anatole  France." 


into  life  Robespierres  and  Napoleons.  Liluli  carries  all  men  to 
the  heights  only  to  drop  them  into  hell.  And  she  smiles  the 
incomprehensible  smile  of  Isis. 

"The  Liluli  of  Romain  Rolland  is  thus  not  a  .pacifist;  his 
is  not  a  'play'  of  pacifism  or  any  ism — unless  it  be  nihilism. 
Liluli  is  the  luminous  cloud,  in  the  shape  of  woman,  that  floats 
over  the  forests  and  jungles  of  our  concrete  nature.  She  is  the 
flame  in  the  heavens  of  the  imagination  that  lures  the  Moth-Man. 

"  In*  that  gigantic  and  grotesque  cloud,  in  its  mysterious  multi- 
splendors,  are  dust  and  dynamite,  deadly  world-enveloping 
poisons,  demons  of  creation  and  demons  of  destruction.  Aphro- 
dite and  Azrael  ride  on  its  summit.  Beauty  and  Death  stand 
side  by  side,  in  an  eternal  entente,  at  the  birth  of  every  Idealist. 
The  day  that  discloses  to  Altair  and  Antares  (the  two  beautiful 
Siegfrieds  of  the  Ideal  in  'Liluli')  their  'mission,'  that  day  must 
they  also  behold  Gog  and  Magog." 

The  reviewer  is  astonished  that  such  a  work  as  "Liluli" 
should  have  come  from  the  brain  of  an  avowed  pacifist.  "When 
Tolstoy  became  a  pacifist,"  he  reminds  us,  "his  art  died."  But 
pacifism  "has  made  of  Romain  Rolland  a  brother  of  Voltaire 
and  Anatole  France." 
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FRANCE'S   SHEPHERD   SCULPTOR 

THE  ADVENT  TO  FAME  of  France's  shepherd  sculptor, 
Paul  Dardc,  suggests  to  some  critics  the  legendary 
beauty  of  a  story  of  idyllic  Greece.  Dardc  is  a  tall, 
solidly  built,  bearded  man  of  thirty-two,  who  won  the  Prix 
National  of  the  Salon  for  1920  for  his  remarkable  work,  "Le 
Faune,"  which  has  elicited  from  some  enthusiastic  admirers  the 
verdict  that  in  Dardc  Paris  has  another  Rodin.  A  dozen 
years  ago  he  was  a  shepherd  boy  in  his  native  Cevennes,  and 
spent  the  long  hours  when  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  watch  his 
sheep  in  carving  models  in  avooc!  with  his  pocket-knife.  Tell- 
ing the  story  of  his  rise  from  obscurity,  which  is  the  great  topic 
of  the  day  in  French  art  circles,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  Morning  Post  relates  that  an  engraver  who  lived  in  the 
same  neighborhood  as  young 
Dardc  happened  to  see  a  piece 
of  stone  carved  by  him  in  such 
a  fashion  as  to  stir  his  admira- 
tion and  curiosity.  Gradually 
he  won  the  shepherd  boy's 
confidence  and  was  allowed  to 
see  many  specimens  of  carving 
which  had  been  done  "with 
tools  reminiscent  of  the  SI  one 
Age."  The  engraver  sent  word 
about  the  brilliant  boy  to  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Paris,  and  one  of  the  inspec- 
tors, Mr.  Armond  Dayot,  was 
so  imprest  with  reports  of  the 
young  artist  who  had  never 
had  a  lesson  of  any  kind  that 
he  Avent  to  see  him.  In  1012 
Dardc  became  a  pupil  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris, 
and  after  a  visit  to  Italy  he 
returned  to  the  French  capital, 
where  he  spent  eight  days  in 
Rodin's  studio  and  then  went 
back  into  the  Cevennes  to  pro- 
duce a  wonderful  head  of  a 
woman  entitled  "L'Eternelle 
Douleur"  ("The  Eternal  Sor- 
row").      His  statue    of     "Le 

Faune,"  which  Avon  the  Prix  National,  is  a  colossal  seated 
figure  Avith  the  chin  resting  on  one  hand  and  "that  fantastic 
smile  of  pagan  wisdom  that  reminds  one  irresistibly  of  immortal 
Pan."  The  fifty-eight  members  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  des 
Beaux  Arts,  AArho  aAvarded  Paul  Dardc  the  most  coveted  art 
prize  of  the  year,  are  reported  to  have  come  to  their  decision 
practically  unanimously.  A  writer  in  the  Paris  Gaulois  informs 
us  that  Darde's  method  of  sculpture  is  that  of  Praxiteles  and  of 
Michelangelo,  and  explains  that — 

"He  disdains  clay  and  carves  his  thought  directly  in  stone 
with  a  hammer  and  chisel  that  he  uses  Avith  astonishing  sureness. 
The  equilibrium  of  his  figure,  the  A^ariety  of  planes  and  bulk,  and 
the  analysis  of  movement  of  the  human  form  seem  to  him  to  be 
mere  child's  play. 

"Marvelous  as  some  legend  of  a  long-past  day  is  the  history 
of  this  young  sculptor,  who  through  sheer  genius,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  various  schools,  coteries,  or  studios,  won  the 
Prix  National  of  the  Salon  with  a  first  effort,  and,  unexpected  and 
unnoticed,  leaps  from  obscurity  into  fame.  Paul  Dardc  is  a 
name  that  until  now  has  been  quite  unknown  at  least  to  the 
general  public.  Only  in  the  studios  of  the  great  masters  Avould 
one  be  likely  to  hear  him  spoken  of,  and  then  with  just  respect, 
for  artists'  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  to-day  who  are  not  jealous 
of  each  other's  merits  and  have  souls  lofty  and  indulgent  enough 
to  praise  the  beauty  carved   Avith  hammer  and  chisel  by  their 


comrades  and  rivals.  They  will  tell  you  that  Dardc  is  the  young 
savage  who  went  through  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  like  a 
cannon-ball,  and  who  spent  just  eight  days  in  Rodin's  studio 
and  then  fled  from  it  at  top  speed  back  to  his  native  mountains. 
They  Avill  tell  you  also  that  he  is  an  extraordinary  personality  of 
unrivaled  talent  who,  they  are  Avilling  to  admit,  can  leave  them 
all  in  the  lurch  any  time  he  Avants  to." 


LATEST    SENSATION    OF    THE    PARIS    ART    WORLD. 

Paul   Dardc.   winner  this  year  of    the    Prix    National,  stept    sud- 
denly into  fame  from  the  obscure  life  of  a  shepherd  in  the  Cevennes 


JARRING  VIEWS   OF   CULTURAL   CON- 
DITIONS  IN   RUSSIA. 

POPULAR  EDUCATION  in  Russia  was  never  so  wide- 
spread and  enlightened  as  it  is  to-day,  affirm  the  spokes- 
men of  the  BolsheAriki.  Russian  education  is  perishing, 
the  intellectual  class  is  disappearing,  the  young  learn  only  to 
pillage  and  plunder,  declare,  with  no  less  emphasis  and  con- 
viction, the  spokesmen  of  those 
elements  in  the  Russian  nation 
Avhich  oppose  Bolshevism. 
This  contradiction  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  two  articles  which 
appear  almost  simultaneously 
in  Soviet  Russia,  official  organ 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment- Bureau  in  New  York,  and 
in  Struggling  Russia,  a  journal 
published  in  New  York  in  the 
interest  of  liberal  but  anti- 
Bolshevik  Russia.  There  is  no 
educational  life  in  Russia,  de- 
clares Prof.  M.  I.  Rostovtzev, 
formerly  of  the  University  of 
Petrograd,  writing  in  the  latter 
publication. 

Illustrating  this  Aaew  by  the 
case  of  his  own  alma  mater,  he 
quotes  a  letter  from  one  of  his 
colleagues,  who  says:  "The 
faculty  is  immense  in  point  of 
numbers  of  professors,  but  then 
there  are  no  students  at  all. 
Before  Christmas  they  were  all, 
with  the  slightest  exception, 
drafted  into  the  'Red'  Army." 
As  tho  in  answer  to  this  com- 
plaint, we  find  in  Soviet  Russia 
an  unsigned  article  portraying  in  glowing  colors  the  "Cultural 
Work  in  the  Ranks  of  the  'Red'  Army."  Here  we  learn  that 
during  the  fh'e  months  from  June  1  to  November  1  last  year 
more  than  a  million  copies  of  a  magazine  called  The  Red  Soldiers 
Avere  issued  to  the  troops,  together  Avith  241,000  pamphlets  and 
nearly  three  million  leaflets.  This  noAel  educational  work  was 
supplemented  by  "600,000  open  letters,  628,000  placards  and 
colored  pictures,  and  92,000  graphic  tables."     To  quote  further: 

"The  whole  of  this  tremendous  work  was  carried  out  solely  by 
the  Central  Political  Administration.  A  perfect  conception  of 
the  colossal  cultural  work,  organized  for  the  'Red'  Army,  Avill  be 
formed  if  we  carry  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  political  depart- 
ments of  all  fronts  as  well  as  the  '  Red '  Army  diAasions  publish  a 
great  amount  of  printed  matter. 

"The  Avhole  of  this  agitational  and  cultural  literature  is 
Avritten  in  the  most  popular  style,  comprehensible  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  meanest  peasants  of  the  most  remote  corner  of 
illimitable  Russia.  The  gist  of  all  the  placards,  pictures,  and 
cartoons  is  easily  grasped  even  by  such  of  the  peasants  who  have 
never  had  occasion  to  turn  the  pages  of  an  illustrated  magazine. 

"The  distribution  of  literature  is  not  the  only  form  of  cultural 
activity  among  the  'Red'  Army  soldiers.  Another  form  of  this 
activity  is  exprest  in  the  organization  of  schools,  libraries,  clubs, 
and  theaters.  In  this  direction  the  results  achieved  were  also 
quite  brilliant.     By  the  1st  of  November  3,800  schools  had  been 
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established  for  the  'Red'  Army  soldiers;  there  are  2..J92  circulat- 
ing libraries  and  1,315  clubs.  There  is  a  theater  with  almost 
every  club.  There  are  fifty-two  '  Red  '  Army  soldiers'  theaters  in 
Moscow  alone. 

"The  '  Red'  Army  soldiers  attend  their  schools  eagerly.  In 
the  Yaroslav  garrison  attendance  rose  to  90-95  per  cent.,  of 
the  illiterate.  At  times  special 
measures  are  taken  toward  the 
instruction  of  the  illiterate. 
Thus,  for  instance,  at  Kazan 
all  the  illiterate  of  the  artillery 
depot  are  exempted  from  all 
service  for  three  weeks  on  the 
condition  that  they  attend 
school  every  day. 

"The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  '  Red'  Army  thea- 
ter.   The  Cultural  Department 
of  the  '  Red '  Army  at  .Samara 
has  at  its  disposal  two  troupes 
of  professional  actors.     In  the 
garrison  hospitals, '  Red'  Army 
clubs,   and    town    theaters   the 
following     performances    were 
given   to  the  "Red'  Army  sol- 
diers:   In  August,  24  plays,  14 
concerts,  and  29  cinematograph 
shews;   in    September,   .">   per- 
formances,   41     concerts,    and 
40   cinematograph    shows;    in 
October.  8  plays,  54  concerts, 
and  60  cinematograph  shows. 
All   performances   are   free   to 
t  he  soldiers.    The  following  are 
i  he  figures  of  attendance:    In 
August,    79,240   'Red'    Army 
>oldiers  attended;    in  Septem- 
ber, 76\860:  in  October,  76>60. 
The  total  number  of  spectators 
amounted   to  291,920  soldiers. 
During  this  period  besides  the 
professional    troupes,    35    dra- 
matic '  Red'  Army  circles  were 
established  and  worked  in  the 
Army;    by    November    1    the 
number  of  plays  and  concerts 
given  by  these  amounted  to  23."). 
"The  amateur  '  Red'  Army 
dramatic  circles  very  often  put 
on  the  stage  plays  which  were 
written  by  '  Red'  Army  soldiers 
themselves.     These   plays    are 
not  pretentious;   they  can  not 
lie  said  to  be  striking  for  their 
esthetic   qualities;    their  great 
advantage  lies,  however,  in  the 
fact    that   dealing   as   they   do 
with  vital  questions  and  realis- 
tic problems  of  the  day  they 
find    a    ready    appeal    in     the 
hearts    of     the    workers    and 
-nuts,  whom  circumstances 
have  temporarily   turned    into 

soldiers 

"Thus  we  see  that  in  its  cultural  activity  in  the  ranks  of  the 
'Red'  Army  the  Soviet  Government  strives  to  satisfy  the  spiritual 
demands  of  the  '  Hvd'  Army  soldiers.  The  task  of  the  revolu- 
tionary-socialist education  does  not  consist  in  raising  the  spirit 
of  the  'Red'  Army  when  faced  by  1  lie  enemy;  it  is  much  broader 
i  han  that.  Compelled  by  unfortunate  circumstances  to  take 
the  peasant  from  his  plow  and  the  workman  from  his  bench, 
the  Soviet  Government  strives,  at  the  same  time,  to  utilize  the 
period  of  the  soldier's  service  in  the  interest  of  his  spiritual 
lopment,  and  to  make  him  a  worthy  citizen  of  the  Socialist 
With  the  return  from  the  front  to  his  remote  village; 
tile"  Red'  Army  soldier  will  not  only  lake  a  vital  and  intelligent 
interest  in  his  surroundings  and  in  political  events,  hut  will,  in  his 
turn,  become  the  bearer  of  Socialist  education  and  enlightenment 
in  the  dark  masses  of  peasantry  who  as  yet  have  Tailed  to  shake 
off  tht'  traces  of  an  age-old  slavery." 

Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  as  painted  by 


"LE     PAUNE," 

The    colossal    work  that    won   Paul    Darde  sudden  fame  and  the 

Prix   National,   the  most   coveted   prize    of  the  year.     On   the  face 

of  this  figure,   one  critic  notes,    is   "that    fantastic  smile  of  pagan 

wisdom  thai   reminds  one  irresistible    of  immortal  Pan." 


Professor  Rostov  i/.ev  in  the  pages  or  Struggling  Russia,  we  learn 
that  in  Russia,  under  Bolshevism  "I he  destruction  of  the  school 
s.vstein  advances  rapidly,  while  they  have  not  even  begun  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  contemplated  new  school  system."  Writ- 
ing with  the  authority  or  one  who  for  twenty  years  was  connected 

with  the  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions of  Pet  rograd,  and  who 
since  his  exile  has  kept  incloso 
correspondence  with  his  col- 
leagues, Professor  Rostovtzev 
goes  on  to  say: 

"Facts  testify  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  higher  educational 
system  is  now  a  thousand  times 
worse     than     under     the     old 
regime.     If    is    perishing    en- 
tirely.     They    are     reforming 
the  system  from  above,  with- 
out   consulting  the  opinions  of 
competent    persons;    they   are 
reforming  it  rudely  and  stupid- 
ly.   The  autonomy  of  the  school 
system  has  perished.    The  edu- 
cators   are    the    slaves   of    the 
Commissariat,  at  the  head  of 
which  we  find  ignorant   hooli- 
gans,   beginning    with     Luna- 
eharskv.     If  the  higher  schools 
protested  in  the  past.at  the  in- 
terference of  men  with  world- 
famous  names  as  scholars,  such 
as    Pirogov,   Kapustin,  Sonin, 
and    others,    what    must    they 
feel    now    when    Iheir   life   de- 
pends upon  1  he  whims  of  crude 
half-scholars,  such  as  Chrisfi, 
or    decadent    art    critics    with 
the    educational    qualifications 
supplied     by    Parisian    boule- 
vards,   such   as   Lunacharsky'.' 
The  conditions  of  life  are  so 
terrible  that  scientific  activity 
has  come  to  a  complete  stand- 
still.   Neither  is  there  any  edu- 
cational life,   as  1  he   'Socialist 
Government'      considers      the 
•Red'  Army  as  the  best  school 
for    the    youth.      Here,   too,  if 
only  follows  obediently  the  di- 
rections of  militaristic  and  im- 
perialistic Germany. 

"It  is  terrible  to  think  and 
painful  to  write  about  all  this. 
After  a  feSv  years  of  tne  Bolshe- 
vik regime,  which  our  former 
Allies  are  so  assiduously  patro- 
nizing, the  intellectual  class  of 
Russia  will  have  disappeared. 
The  aged  are  rapidly  dying 
out,  the  young  do '  not  study, 
but,  learn  only  pillaging  and 
plundering  in  the  incessant 
civil  war,  while  those  small  chips  of  our  youth  who  had  hoped  to 
find  refuge  and  an  opportunity  for  education  outside  of  Russia 
are  met  by  closed  doors  and  hearts  of  stone.  Verily,  whom 
God  would  destroy  he  deprives  of  reason.  We  are  going  with 
unerring  steps  toward  the  ideal  of  universal  equality — the 
equality  of  spiritual  and  material  poverty,  of  wretchedness,  and 
general  brutalizat  ion!" 

In   corroboration    of    this   view    Professor   Rostovtzev   quotes 
one  of  his  Petrograd  colleagues,  N.  V.  Poozino,  who  writes: 


"The    conditions    of 
absolutely  unbearable' 


spiritual  life  in  Russia  have  become 
In  addition  to  all  the  burdens  of  slavery 
anil  oppression  by  the  vile  elements  composing  the  Bolshevik 
administrative  organization,  we  witness  lately  a  complete  loss 
of  all  hope  on  the  part,  of  our  intelligentsia,  as  a  result  of  the 
collapse  of  'he  'White'  fronts.  The  so-called  bourgeoisie,  as  a 
better  situated  class,  is  annihilated." 


WHY  THE   INTERCHURCH   MOVEMENT   FAILED 


ALTERNATELY  CONDEMNED  as  an  attempt  at 
/-\  "ecclesiastical  autocracy"  and  praised  as  "the  greatest 
■*■  ■*-  Protestant  effort  of  all  time,"  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement,  so  far  as  its  financial  phase  is  concerned,  has  "col- 
lapsed," and  in  the  religious  press  rejoicing  mingles  with  regret 
at  its  downfall.  No  effort  in  recent  religious  history  has  aroused 
in  secular  and  religious  papers  such  wide-spread  debate  as  to  its 
possibilities  for  good  or  evil.  The  breakdown  is  due,  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed,  partly  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Baptists  and  Presby- 
terians, but  mainly  to  the  failure  of  the  "friendly  citizens"  to 
contribute  $40,000,000  for  the  Movement's  expense  fund.  Of 
the  total  askings  of  $336,777,572,  only  $176,000,000  was  sub- 
scribed, and  the  appeal  to  "No  Man's  Land"  for  the  expense 
account  brought  in  less  than  three  million  dollars.  However, 
something  has  been  salvaged  from  the  wreckage.  Tho  "so 
many  good  people  seem  to  glory  in  their  assumption  that  the 
Movement  has  failed,"  various  surveys  and  inquiries  are  com- 
pleted, or  nearing  completion,  and,  says  The  Presbyterian  Ad- 
vance, "there  haVe  been  a  wide  leavening  of  the  public  thought 
and  a  clearer  realization  of  the  unity  and  immensity  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Church  of  Christ."  Encouragement  is 
lent  to  the  view  thai  the  Movement  is  not  wholly  "a  lost  cause" 
from  the  fact  that  the  General  Committee  decided  on  July  8 
to  continue  the  endeavor  "on  a  greatly  modified  basis."  At 
this  meeting  it  was  determined  that  "the  main  purpose  and 
objects  for  which  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  was  created 
should  be  conserved,"  a  budget  not  to  exceed  $75,000  was 
agreed  upon,  and  a  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  representatives  of  other  interchurch  bodies  and  recommend 
plans  for  the  future. 

The  Movement  was  under  a  broadside  of  strictures  from  the 
beginning.  Tho  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  one  of  its  pro- 
moters and  chief  contributors  and  other  wealthy  men  were 
giving  it  their  time  and  support,  some  of  the  business  journals- 
charge  that  it  has  radical  leanings  and  that  some  of  its  officials 
are  avowed  "apologists  of  the  I.  W.  W."  Internal  denomina- 
tional dissent  "obstructed  the  financial  campaign,"  and,  in  the 
view  of  several  secular  papers,  the  Movement  labored  under  the 
heavy  handicap  of  coming  at  an  "inopportune  time,"  when 
"pocketbooks  had  been  too  much  harried"  and  the  country 
"was  weary  of  drives."  In  the  face  of  financial  defeat  the 
General  Committee  accepted  the  challenge  to  reorganize,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  vice-chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  "committee,  and  the  treasurer,  the  executive  officers 
resigned.  The  supplementary  finance  committee  was  discon- 
tinued, and  all  employees  were  notified  that  they  would  vacate 
their  positions  on  July  14.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  sell 
the  office  furniture  immediately,  and  to  negotiate  with  banks  and 
denominations  for  the  earliest  possible  cancelation  of  the  debts. 
The  ( freenhut  Building  in  New  York  City,  rented  as  headquarters 
a1  a  large  sum  for  a  term  of  years,  will  be  subleased. 

"  It  is  difficult,  and  probably  futile,  to  attempt  an  estimate  of 
the  causes  which  lay  behind  the  collapse  of  the  Movement," 
writes  Rae  D.  Henkle  in  The  Christian  Herald,  but  his  analysis 
is  in  agreement  with  most  opinion.     In  his  view: 

"The  program  was  too  large  and  in  some  particulars  over- 
lapped activities  of  other  agencies,  thus  giving  rise  at  some 
points  to  considerable  friction. 

"The  time  allotted  in  which  to  make  the  program  effective 
was  entirely  too  short  for  such  an  ambitious  undertaking. 


' '  The  public  at  large  and  most  church  members  were  confused 
as  to  the  real  purposes  of  the  organization.  Most  of  the  official 
pronouncements  of  the  Movement  were  criticized  as  lacking  in 
simplicity  in  the  statement  of  its  aims. 

"Charges  of  extravagance.  These  charges,  it  can  be  safely 
said,  were  unfounded.  The  Movement,  to  date,  has  spent 
a  little  more  than  eight  million  dollars.  If  you  consider  that  to 
send  a  single  letter  to  each  Protestant  church  member  in  the 
United  States  and  to  each  person  who  is  a  member  of  no  church 
would  require  the  expenditure  of  more  than  four  million  dollars, 
the  cost  to  the  Interchurch  of  a  campaign  to  interest  the  nation 
in  religion  is  not  excessive. 

"The  fear  on  the  part  of  large  groups  of  persons  in  some  of 
the  denominations  that  the  Interchurch  was  assuming  an  over- 
lordship  and  would  eventually  seek  to  absorb  certain  of  the 
denominational  activities. 

"The  first  two  reasons  were  positive  handicaps  to  the  work 
of  the  Movement.  The  last  three  were  negative  and  psycho- 
logical, but  none  the  less  serious,  impediments.  Given  more 
of  time,  it  is  probable  they  could  have  been  cleared  away,  but 
time  was  lacking.  Misrepresentation  had  done  its  work  too 
well." 

Among  those  who  raised  their  voices  against  the  Movement, 
was  Richard  H.  Edmonds,  publisher  and  editor  of  The  Manu- 
facturers' Record  and  one  of  the  leading  Baptists  of  the  South, 
who  declared  that,  it  "was  a  scheme  which,  if  it  had  been  suc- 
cessful, would  have  created  one  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical 
autocracies  the  world  has  ever  known,"  and  who  believed  that 
"every  lover  of  true  religion,  every  one  who  hopes  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christianity  throughout,  the  world,  may  well 
rejoice  that  the  Interchurch  Movement,  has  passed  away."  It 
was  "a  brave  attempt  to  establish  a  Soviet  of  religion,"  declares 
The  Nation.  But,  "there  was  an  aroma  of  bankers  about  the 
deliberations  of  the  Interchurch,  and  whiffs  of  it  interpenetrated 
the  advertising  and  other  promotion  material  of  this  crusade." 
Opposed  to  this  "there  is  a  fundamental  decency  in  our  people 
which  has  silently  resented  selling  Jesus  in  the  language  of  the 
circus.  On  the  day  when  John  R.  Mott  goes  to  prison  for 
defending  Debs  because  of  their  common  humanity — on  that  day 
a  Christian  unity  will  be  begun."  But  it  is  not  an  "aroma  of 
bankers"  that  Henry  Harrison  Lewis,  editor  of  Industry  (Wash- 
ington) detects.  He  alleges  that  Prof.  Harry  F.  Ward,  "of  amaz- 
ing and  almost  incredible  radicalism,"  and  Robert  W.  Bruere,  an 
"apologist  for  the  I.  W.  W.,"  were  connected,  during  the  investi- 
gation of  the  steel  strike,  with  the  Interchurch's  Industrial  Re- 
lations Department,  and  that  William  Z.  Foster,  leader  of  the 
steel  strike,  sought  to  utilize  the  department.  Then  he  wonders 
whether  this  means  "that  Socialism,  or  practical  anarchism,  or 
at  least  so-called  liberalism,  has  so  permeated  the  ranks  of  the 
Church — elevated  from  the  soap-box  atmosphere  or  a  city's  slums 
— that  fairness  and  justice  are  threatened.  Or  does  it  mean  that 
the  real  attitude  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  toward  the 
spirit  of  equity  has  been  distorted  by  a  few  supposed  leaders, 
who  have  taken  to  themselves  the  right  to  say  what  are  in- 
dustrial truths  and  what  are  not?  "  In  recognition  of  this  feeling 
the  New  York  Call  (Socialist)  holds  that  the  failure  "has  demon- 
strated the  power  of  economic  interests  in  deciding  the  fate  of 
such  movements.  The  Church  is  a  part  of  earthly  institutions 
and  can  no  more  escape  the  malignant  influence  of  ruling  classes 
than  the  state  itself.  .  .  .  Class  interests,  not  doctrinal  faith,  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  schism." 

Some  of  the  secular  press  regret  the  failure,  and  hope  for 
better  tidings  later  on.     In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Evening 
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Mail  the  abandonment  of  the  Interchnrch  effort  for  "the  up- 
keep and  development  of  the  work  of  thirty-two  denominations 
participating  in  it  is  a  regrettable  event,"  bu1  it  thinks,  however, 
"that  the  reluctance  to  contribute  materially  to  good  causes 
is  only  a  passing  phase  of  our  communal  and  national  psy- 
chology." and  that  "in  the  meanwhile  every  believer  in  the 
activities  of  organized  religion  will  hope  that  the  Enterchurch 
World  Movement  will  endure  in  its  moral  aspects,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  cooperative  effort  for  a,  common  cause  so  strikingly 
revealed  by  its  inception  will  continue  to  animate  the  denomina- 
tions that  participated  in  it." 

But  only  thirty  out  of  160 
denominations  invited  "were 
admitted  to  the  feast"  of  the 
Movement,  and  Rev.  Frederick 
A.  Bisbee,  D.D..  writing  in  The 
Universalist  Lender,  sorrows 
"  with  multitudes  of  other  faiths 
that  this  great  movement  for 
Christian  world  unity,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  money  it  gathers, 
is  a  failure,  for  in  its  very  first 
action  it  denies  its  own  name 
and  becomes  the  most  gigantic 
example  in  Christian  history  of 
theological  intolerance  and  e.\- 
clusiveness."  On  the  other 
hand,  tho  acknowledging  that 
one  "is  wilfully  blind  who  re- 
fuses to  see  t  hat  the  Enterchurch 
World  Movement  has  done  a 
vast  amount  of  good,"  The 
Watchman  Examiner  (Baptist) 
contends  that  the  organization 
"has  emasculated  Christianity 
by  eliminating  all  doctrinal 
emphasis  from  its  pronounce- 
ments and  appeals,"  and  that 
"any  movement  that  has  made 
such  a  mess  of  its  own  finances 
as  the  Enterchurch  has  man- 
aged to  make  can  not  help 
being  discredited."  Others 
agree  with  E.  M.  Wylie,  writ- 
ing in  The  Continent  (Presby- 
terian), that  the  failure  was 
"one  of  psychology,  not  moral- 
ity," because  the  country  had 
thrown  weary  of  drives,  lie 
believes   that  the  Movement, 

90  far  from  failing,  is  the  one 
movement  of  centuries  which 
has  gript  the   heart,   tired  the 

imagination,  awakened  the  conscience  of  the  world  at  large,  lias 
had  the  prophetic  insight  to  dare  great  things  for  Christ,  and 
with  the  support  of  a  forward-looking  Church  will  accomplish 
great  things  through  Christ."  The  Intelligencer  (Reformed 
Church  in  America)  is  relieved  to  know  that  "the  Movement 
i-  not  bankrupt,"  for  it  "was  organized  to  serve  as  the  active 
directing  agency  to  combat  the  world  movement  to  inter  the 
Church,  and  shame  be  unto  us  if  we  seem  lo  side  with  1  hose 
who  would  rejoice  at  the  downfall  of  'the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints."  In  its  "providential  interpretation"  that  the 
"promoter's  type  of  activity"  does  not  pay,  "the  movement 
is  worth  all  it  cost,"  says  The  Christian  Century  (Disciples).  "It 
remains  only  for  the  humbled  but  utidiscouraged  Church  to  read 
fa  lesson  aright  and  begin  its  task  anew  with  chastened  spirit, 
and  In  the  fear  of  God." 


AN  AMERICANIZED  RUSSIAN  CHI  RCB    IX  NEW   YORK 

Where  Russians  arc  being  made  "  happy  and  understanding  citizen 

of  this  English-speaking  America." 


AMKRICAN1ZTNC    THE   RUSSIAN    CHURCH 

A  LI,    ITS    FORMER    TIES    BROKEN    since   the  collapse 
A-\      of    the    Russian    Government-,    the    Eastern    Orthodox 

"^  -^-  Catholic  Chinch  has  embarked  on  a  policy  of  Ameri- 
canization by  revising  its  liturgy  into  English  form  and  cul- 
tivating among  its  followers  a  study  of  the  ideals  of  their  adopted 
home.  The  first  service  in  English  was  conducted  recently  in 
the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  Ameri  an  mission  of 
the  Holy  Russian  Orthodox  Cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas,  both  in 

New  York.  The  establish- 
ment of  '  his  English-speaking 
mis-ion.  writes  Lillie  Shostac 
in  the  New  York  Times, 
"marks  not  only  an  important 
step  in  ecclesiastic  history, 
but  affords  a  remarkable  man- 
ifestation of  Americanism." 
There  "has  come  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  (  Miurch  of  to-day, 
if  if  play  a  vital  part  in  the 
lives  of  its  children  of  the  faith, 
must  speak  a  living  language, 
must  speak  in  America  the 
language  of  Americans."  The 
idea  of  founding  the  new 
church  was  conceived  by 
Archbishop  Alexander  Ne- 
molosky,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Tikhon  when  the  latter  was 
elected  Patriarch  after  the  dis- 
banding of  the  Holy  Synod, 
a  governing  body  arbitrarily 
created  by  Peter  the  Great. 
Dr.  N<  molosky's  official  title  is 
Archbishop  of  North  America 
and  the  Aleutian  Isles.  Tho 
a  monk  for  many  years,  he 
looked  beyond  the  surrounding 
walls  and  saw  before  him  "the 
task  of  reconciling  the  Slavonic 
peoples  in  America  to  the  ulti- 
mate break'  with  their  home- 
lands." and  of  making  them 
"happy  and  understanding 
citizen-  of  this  English-speak- 
ing America."  Toward  this 
end  he  intends  to  institute  in 
all  church  activities  a  study  of 
American  ideals,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  these  ideals  in  the 
English  language.  In  church 
school-  English  will  take  prec- 
edence over  the  study  of  all  other  languages. 

The  new  policy  of  the  Russian  ( !hurch  is  "one  of  the  inevitable 
results  of  the  readjustments  going  on.  due  to  the  reflex  of  war- 
activities."  In  order  to  preserve  its  guiding  force,  the  Church 
"must  now  enunciate  its  message  in  the  words  of  America  ot- 
iose the  power  to  keep  its  children  within  the  old  faith."     For — 

"What  the  devastating  forces  of  the  war  accomplished  on 
the  Eastern  Church  in  America  was  to  sever  these  foreigners 
finally  and  utterly  from  this  clinging  to  the  homeland,  and  to 
establish  the  Church  as  1  he  only  connection  between  the  home 
of  their  ancestors  and  the  new  land  of  their  adoption.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  the  teal  meaning  of  the  Church  in  America 
was  put  to  the  test,  and  it  has  undertaken  to  teach  its  children 
the  meaning  of  American  citizenship.  It  is  attempting  to 
make  them  conscious  of  the  forces  by  which  our  nationalism 
has  evolved,  and  with  it  the  creation  of  a  national  spirit  or  soul." 
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JAPAN   CONCILIATING   KOREA 

THE  WHOLESALE  ARRESTS,  innumerable  floggings, 
and  arbitrary  executions  of  the  natives  which  chiefly- 
characterized  the  abuse  of  Japanese  authority  during 
the  recent  Nationalist  uprising  in  Korea  aroused  to  action  the 
Commission  on  Relations  with  the  Orient  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and  it  is  now  reported 
that  the  reforms  announced  last  September  by  the  new  Governor- 
General,  Baron  Saito,  are  being  put  into  operation.  More 
leniency  is  being  manifested,  and  the  Government  has  adopted 
certain  changes  in  its  attitude  toward  the  Koreans.  According 
to  the  religious  press,  some  of  the  reforms  already  introduced  by 
the  Japanese  are  the  licensing  of  native  Korean  newspapers, 
the  permission  to  use  the  Korean  language  in  private  schools,  and 
the  granting  of  desired  changes  in  the  curricula  of  government 
institutions.  It  is  permitted  to  use  the  Bible  and  to  have 
religious  services  in  unregistered  private  schools.  The  thirty- 
three  signers  of  the  "Declaration  of  Independence"  are  not  to 
be  tried  for  "sedition"  but  for  "disturbing  the  peace."  A  law 
abolishing  flogging  as  a  legal  punishment  was  promulgated  ou 
April  1 ;  the  officers  responsible  for  the  worst  brutalities  have 
been  displaced;  and  the  use  of  the  sword  as  an  emblem  of  author- 
ity for  civil  officials  has  been  discontinued.  "All  this  seems 
good  on  the  surface,  but  to  people  who  have  their  liberties  it. 
appears  to  be  far  from  satisfactory,"  says  The  Presbyterian,  and 
offers  this  program  for  the  conciliation  of  the  Koreans: 

"Japan,  first  of  all,  should  give  full,  unqualified  religious 
liberty  to  all.  Secondly,  il  should  maintain  a  just  govern- 
ment for  all  and  secure  to  all  equal  rights.  Thirdly,  and  not 
least,  Japan  needs  to  reconsider  her  right  to  control  Korea. 
The  country  belongs  to  the  Koreans,  and  it  will  be  hard  for 
Japan  to  justify  in  the  sight  of  modern  nations  the  act  of  depriv- 
ing these  people  of  their  rights  by  force.  The  Japanese  author- 
ities declare  that  their  effort  is  not  to  suppress  Christianity  in 
favor  of  paganism,  but  to  suppress  sedition  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment. Those  best  informed  on  the  history  of  the  case  are  not 
able  to  accept  this  view  of  it,  but  believe  the  pagan  purpose 
was  revealed  in  the  whole  course  of  procedure.  The  times 
demand  that  Japan  play  an  open  game  and  that  she  restore 
confidence  in  her  by  frank  maintenance  of  liberty  and  right." 

A  report  just  issued  by  the  Federal  Council  Commission, 
says  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  (Christian),  "shows  that  in  the 
Japanese  suppression  of  the  recent  Nationalist  uprising  the 
proportion  of  Christian  to  pagan  Koreans  arrested  was  at  least 
three  hundred  to  one."  However,  "missionaries  do  not  charge 
the  Japanese  administration  with  being  antichristian,  but 
admit  the  greater  alertness  and  patriotism  of  the  native  church- 
members  which  made  them  natural  leaders  of  their  people." 
It  is  stated  that  "the  Japanese  Government  reports  that  in  the 
whole  campaign  against  the  independence  movement  in  Korea 
631  natives  were  killed  while  1,409  wounded  were  treated  in 
police  or  government  institutions.  The  total  number  of  arrests 
during  the  five  months  of  greatest  activity  was  28,934;  of  these, 
9,804  were  officially  flogged  with  ninety  blows!"  The  Presby- 
terian Church,  according  to  The  Christian  Century  (Disciples), 
reports  the  loss  of  forty-one  members  who  were  shot  and  killed 
in  one  year  by  the  Japanese  authorities  and  1,642  Presbyterians 
imprisoned.     So — 

"When  one  reflects  that  the  Presbyterians  are  but  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  the  whole  population  of  Korea,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
is  happening  in  that  unhappy  country.  The  Federal  Council 
rightly  leaves  the  political  questions  of  Korea  to  the  statesmen 
for  settlement.  But  it  makes  an  unequivocal  demand  for 
freedom  of  self-expression  for  the  Korean  people.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  some  form  of  home  rule  or  by  independence. 
It  is  intolerable,  however,  to  have  an  ancient  people  crusht  out 
under  the  heel  of  a  conqueror,  especially  after  the  world  has 
spoken  to  Germany  on  the  subject  of  the  invasion  of  Belgium. 
It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  more  than  hint  delicately  to 
Japan  that  her  oppression  of  the  Korean  peoples  does  not  increase 
Japanese  popularity  throughout  the  western  world." 


Believing  that  this  country  would  not  intervene  in  a  militar} 
way  to  help  free  Korea,  even  tho  the  Japanese  policy  in  Korea 
"impresses  Americans  as  intrinsically  unjust,"  The  Christian 
Work    (undenominational)  suggests  that  we  announce: 

"  (a)  Our  abiding  hope  that  ultimately  Korea  will  secure 
and  Japan  will  grant  either  independence  or  such  a  measure 
of  autonomy  as  shall  seem  to  the  Korean  people  the  most 
desirable  means  of  realizing  their  destiny. 

"(6)  Our  belief  that  under  present  world  conditions  the  im- 
portant and  practical  objective  for  immediate  efforts  is  to  secure 
effective  reforms  by  which  to  insure  economic  justice,  educa- 
tional and  religious  liberty,  freedom  of  press,  of  speech,  and  of 
assembly,  and  as  large  a  measure  as  possible  of  genuine  local 
self-government.  These  are  inherent  rights  and  legitimate 
objects  for  immediate  attainment  and  should  be  fully  recognized 
and  granted  by  Japan. 

"(c)  Our  conviction  is  that  the  promptness  and  the  reality 
with  which  Japan  grants  these  reforms  and  rights  will  measure 
her  fitness  to  administer-  government  in  Korea  and  will  also 
prove  an  important,  factor  in  influencing  American  attitude 
toward  Japan." 


THE   PRISON'S   OPPORTUNITY 
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NE  CAN  LEARN  A  LOT  OF  EVIL  or  a  lot  of  good 
within  prison  walls.  It  all  depends  on  the  indi- 
vidual." This  is  not  the  speculation  of  an  outsider, 
but  the  philosophic  observation  of  the  editor  of  The  Sing  Sing 
Bulletin,  himself  listed  serially  on  the  books  of  that  prison. 
Hope  is  not  necessarily  left  behind  by  those  who  enter  as  inmates, 
the  editor  assures  us,  lor  there  are  afforded  many  opportunities 
by  which  a  convict  may  improve  himself  during  his  leisure 
hours.  It  is  true  that  "some  men  come  to  prison,  work  as 
little  as  the  officers  will  stand  for,  spend  most  of  their  idle  hours 
in  the  yard  and  at  the  movies,  and  go  away  after  a  period  of 
indolence  no  better  than  when  they  came."  But  "these  are 
the  drones  in  the  industrial  beehive  and  probably  will  continue 
to  be  drones  as  long  as  they  live."  Many  of  them  return  for 
other  visits.     However — 

"There  are  other  men  who  turn  confinement  to  profitable 
account  by  studying  to  fit  themselves  for  useful  occupations 
when  their  sentence  has  expired.  Instead  of  loitering  away 
their  hours  at  motion-picture  shows  and  in  senseless  chatter  in  the 
yard,  they  try  to  improve  their  minds  by  reading  good  books, 
storing  away  knowledge  for  future  use.  The  Prison  Library 
is  a  much-prized  privilege  to  men  of  serious  minds  and  ambitious 
resolves.  There  are  more  than  twelve  thousand  volumes,  em- 
bracing almost  every  range  in  the  field  of  literature.  Thousands 
of  unlearned  men  have  educated  themselves  from  these  books, 
and  many  of  them  are  now  occupying  good  positions  in  the 
business  and  industrial  world. 

"Some  took  up  the  study  of  mining  and  were  equipped  with 
knowledge  that  enabled  them  to  go  far  away  from  prison  and 
step  into  well-paying  positions.  Some  studied  architecture, 
some  medicine,  some  went  in  for  law.  Not  a  few  devoted  much  of 
their  leisure  to  equipping  their  minds  with  the  best-approved 
methods  of  farming  and  cattle-  and  sheep-raising,  resolving  that 
when  they  passed  through  the  gate  to  freedom  they  would  make 
straight  for  the  agricultural  districts  and  cattle-ranges  of  the 
West  or  the  more  lucrative  opportunities  in  South-American 
countries.  'Fresh  woods  and  pastures  new'  were  calling  to  them 
to  come  and  begin  life  over  again." 

Many  men  go  to  prison  without  having  had  many  educa- 
tional advantages.  Some  are  of  foreign  origin  and  have  either 
an  imperfect  or,  in  many  cases,  we  are  told,  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  our  language.     Many  are  illiterate.       And  so — 

"To  afford  such  men  an  opportunity  to  improve  themselves 
while  they  are  here,  there  is  a  school  in  which  the  elementary 
branches  are  taught  by  educated  inmate  teachers  under  the 
direction  of  a  civilian  principal.  Hundreds  of  men  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  when  they  came  here  have  learned  both 
in  our  Prison  School. 

"The  vocational  school  that  is  maintained  by  our  Mutual 
Welfare  League  affords  splendid  opportunities  to  men  who  are 
desirous  of  learning  useful  trades." 
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ARMOURS 


THICKS- 
FLAKES 


THICK 
FLAKES 


CORN  FLAKE 


PEACHES  have  an 
unmatched  flavor  all 
their  own;  and  so  have 
Armour's  Corn  Flakes! 
Put  them  together,  with 
the  pure  goodness  of  milk 
and  some  sugar,  if  desired. 
Then  you'll  have  a  sum- 
mer-time dish  that  is 
distinctively  appealing  to 
the  most  fickle  appetite. 


ARMOURS 
CORN  FLAKES 


Substantial  and  Satisfying 

The  fine  flavor,  natural  sweet- 
ness and  perfect  crispness  of 
Armour's  Corn  Flakes  are 
protected  for  you  by  a  dis- 
tinctive triple-sealed  package. 
First  an  inner  bag — then  a 
sealed  carton — and  finally  a 
parchment  wrapper  outside. 
Manufactured  by 

Armour   Grain    Company 

chica*°  "Armour's 


Full-sized,  uniform  flakes 
toasted  "just  right"  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Such  fine  qual- 
ities are  possible  because 
Armour's  Corn  Flakes  are 
made  in  a  modern,  sanitary 
plant,  by  men  who  have  stud- 
ied 'the  manufacture  of 
cereal  products  for  years. 
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ARMQURS 


Makers  also  of  Armour' 
Oats,  Pancake  Flour, 
Macaroni,  Spaghetti, 
Noodles 


i  ^MACARONI 

,     J 


PANCAKE 

FLOUR 
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WE   ARE   LOSING  TRADE   CHANCES   IN   SOUTH   AMERICA 

(  From  The  A  nnalisi  \ 


THE -FEELING  OF  PROSPERITY  with  which  the 
huge favorable  trade  balance  with  Europe  has  permeated 
the  business  community  will  and  should  receive  a 
nervous  tremor  when  the  export  and  import  figures  with  the  six 
principal  South-American  countries  for  the  first  three-quarters  of 


Population 

TABLE    I 

Nine  Month 
Imports 

s  Ending  March 
Exports 

Ratio 
Exports 

to 
In*  ports 

Export 

Per 
Capita* 

1U20 

Argentina . . .        8.000,000 

Brazil 22.000,000 

Chile 4,000.000 

Peru 3.500,000 

Uruguay....        1.400.000 
Colombia...       5. 475, 000 

$196,224,000 
216,172,000 

70.910.000 
31.828,000 
41,688,000 
50,969,000 

.5121.599.000 
81.731,000 
30.480.000 
22.004,000 
19,349,000 
30,395,000 

"-    1 

38 

43 

71 
17 
74 

$20.25 

4.95 

10.13 

8.93 

18.37 

/ . :  > , 

*  Estimated. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account  of  Oir  South-American 

Trade 

Nine 

Months  Ending 

March 

1919 

1920 

Change 

Imports $405,103.00(1 

$597,791, » 

306,159,000 

$192 
35 

028,000 

744,000 

Adverse  balance .. .      $131 

,749,000 

S291.633.000 

$150,884,000 

the  present  fiscal  year  (July  1,  1919,  to  March  31,  1920)  arc 
studied  and  analysed.  In  nine  months  our  exports  to  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Uru- 
guay, and  Colombia  have 
increased  only  13  per  cent.. 
while  our  imports  from  these 
countries,  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1919, 
have  jumped  48  per  cent.. 
which  has  resulted  in  a  trade 
balance  adverse  to  us  of 
more  than  $291,000,000,  in- 
dicating a  balance  for  the 
full  year  of  more  than  $388,- 
000,000,  and  this  to  coun- 
tries lying  at  our  doors, 
affiliated  with  us  by  geog- 
raphy and  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  whose  natural 
source  of  supply  should  be 
the  United  States. 

The  present  depreciation 
of  the  American  dollar,  thus 
making  American  goods  ap- 
pear cheap,  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  the  live  manufac- 
turer to  go  after  this  trade 
with  a  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess than  he  would  enjoy 
were  he,  as  is  now  too  often 
the  case,  to  confine  himself 
to  the  well-worn  paths  of 
Europe.  No  campaign, how- 
ever, can  be  properly  planned 
until  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  what  is  now  being  done 
is  available.  In  order  that 
a  good  idea  of  our  South- 
American  trade  be  made 
available  for  general  study 
the 'annexed  tallies  show  t  lie 
amounts  of  exports  and  im- 
ports of  the  various  articles 
to  the  countries  under  dis- 
cussion, with  comparisons 
with  1919  business.  Where 
numbers  are  printed  in  ital- 
ics in  Table  II  a  loss  of 
business  in  that  particular 
item  is  indicated.  Where 
figures  are  omitted  the 
totals  are  too  small  to  be 
considered. 

The  first  disappointment 
comes  with  the  amounts 
credited  to  agricultural  im- 


plements. In  the  first  place,  only  one  country,  Argentina,  has 
made  any  considerable  purchase  from  this,  one  of  the  premier 
American  industries,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  figures  show 
ao  important  shrinkage  from  the  1919  amounts.  This  feeling 
of  disappointment  will  be  countered  by  one  of  elation  from  holders 
of  the  motor  securities,  for  in  this  branch  the  increases,  except 
for  Chile  and  Peru,  are  important  and  gratifying.  The  cement 
figures  reflect  the  work  done  by  the  strong  Cement  Manufac- 
turers' Association.  That  our  new-born  dyestuff  industry  is  not 
yet  on  solid  enough  ground  to  withstand  competition  is  shown 
by  declining  totals  to  all  the  countries.  Coal,  except  to  Argen- 
tina, shows  reductions.  The  increase  to  this  country,  however. 
forl'ends  any  hope  to  the  American  consumer,  as  Argentinian  con- 
sumption more  than  takes  up  the  savings  from  other  countries. 
The  relatively  small  business  done  by  the  American  boot  and 
shoe  may  possibly  explain  the  huge  retail  sale  of  footwear  by  a 
prominent  export  house  that  had  heretofore  taken  the  output  of 
four  large  factories. 

The  United  States  is  the  logical  general  store  for  South 
America.  Reciprocal  relations  have  been  made  more  difficult 
through  the  lack  of  the  study  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in 
this  country  and  by  the  dearth  of  adequate  shipping  lines. 


TABLE 

TL— EXPORTS.     (FIGURES 

IX   DOLLAR 

S.     000  OMITTED) 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Peru 

Uruguay 

COLOMRIA 

Article 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1920 

Mowers  and  Reapers 

Plows  and  Cultivators 

Automobiles  (commercial) .  .  . 
Automobiles  (passenger)  .... 

002 

1.104 

90 

1 .503 

452 

88 

730 

S70 

070 

2.457 

1,821 

5.33:5 

3.044 

3,102 

83 

4,011 

230 

591 

1,310 

280 

.318 
229 
Kit) 
570 

1.310 

378 

8. 007 

2,804 

112 

81 

149 

780 

285 

427 

1,133 

2.170 

472 

895 

1 ,455 

1  .510 

354 

208 

557 

591, 

73!, 

297 

2.015 

1.175 

13 

536 
3,886 

50 1 
1.090 

959 
1.919 

S3  5 
1,1,88 

341 
!,,289 

248 

210 
1.410 

278 

'  375 

373 

101, 

1,207 

150 

1,499 

942 

."..'/  9 

5.130 

230 

284 

105 

1,789 

030 

219 

3,213 

2.302 

1,790 

3,340 

1,297 

1,808 

777 

208 

4.989 

73S. 
452 

1.327 
2.901 

540 
708 
1,417 
3S3 
121 
58 

222 
438 

722 

'  250 
790 

t 

552 

158 

2,418 

1.501 

2S7 
585 

'872 

194 

248 

2.410 

1.042 

92  1 

923 

1.084 

124 

185 

3,393 
1,468 

501 

2.111 

'  259 
571 
927 
131 
122 
239 

297 
S30 

583 

1,805 

'576 

877 

1 .322 

740 

474 

1,517 

3,571 

218 

308 

2,793 
192 
303 
5,067 
1.519 
2,596 

"m 

623 
101 

238 

l'iiii 

325 

i  69 

1 .232 

1,989 

1,004 

432 

1.241 

014 

000 

401 
791 
149 

392 

148 
100 
895 
317 
718 
487 
392 
330 

i29 

815 
736 

1,170 
320 
520 
297 
033 

1.028 

353 

332 

21,2 

"m 

363 
690 
770 
102 
386 
153 
236 

139 

329 
119 

440 

71 
29 
2S2 
175 
516 
045 
195 
439 

'    56 

1,082 
603 
1,57 
570 

1 ,009 

88 

15k 

550 

331 

023 
259 

i20 

282 
158 

75 

-i.50 
208 

75 
220 

147 

038 

111 

'302 
909 

572 
427 

'    86 

401 
217 

98 

'709 
463 

'247 
165 

169 

303 

'    61, 

':ii9 

917 

603 
55 

l,55i 

488 
420 

256 
'  '94 

'  'si 

3,773 
320 

150 

298 

132 
132 
169 
122 

95 

1,816 
48 

677 

257 
"zYl 

'507 

ii.5 

178 

'    32 
804 

171 

334 

282 
282 
158 
227 

83 

i23 

480 
300 
424 

'227 

'    95 

43 

92 

111 

5 

247 

i38 

151 

118 

303 

Extracts  for  Tanning 

Dves  and  Dvestuffs 

I  nbleached  Cloth r. 

1,879 
1.930 
4.211 

1.920 

Bleached  Cloth 

Printed  Cloth 

Cloth  Dved  in  the  Piece 

Cloth  Dyed  in  the  Yarn 

\pples               

Binder  Twine 

Furs  and  Skins       

Tires ...            

Sewing-Machines 

Locomotives   

Metal-Working  Machinery. . 

Typewriters 

W i re  X ails 

90 

Pipes  and  Fittings 

298 

Sl eel  Kails          

Sheets  and  Plates 

178 

Structural  Iron  and  Steel    .  .  . 
Tin  Plates 

97 

Wire 

590 

Lead                

Leather                     

351 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Resin                   

Mineral  Oil            

194 

Illuminating  Oil      

Lubricating  Oil 

( iasoline       

All  Other  Oil 

Newsprint   

<  Hher  Paper .  .         

Paraffin 

Motion-Picture  Films 

Wood:  Fir,  Oak  and  Pine.  .  . 

i77 

Total  Kxports  9  months.. 

107,428 

121,599 

02,933 

81,731 

53.024 

30,1,80 

19,093 

22,004 

18,782 

19,349 

9.154 

30,395 

IMPORTS 


Wheat 

1 .825 
S3 

'  233 
20.510 

\s07 

352 

'  148 

61,139 

261, 
7,490 

3,981 
65,  i  17 

61 
2.548 

'    85 
50.1,26 

2,533 
47,387 

5.059 

11  .010 
7.704 

10,300 
147,685 

20,962 

10,055 
'.631, 

i90 

33,247 

725 
5.040 

1.752 
15,1,73 

1,67 
5.809 

205 
15,870 

517 
1,003 

752 
1 ,380 

570 

10.81,1, 

4.071 
1,030 

'    70 
968 

7,526 
8,297 

14,121 

24.272 

3ii 

1,505 
1,446 

( 'orn          

Cocoa             

Coffee    .                

30.305 

1  ndrest  Furs 

Hats 

'771 

Skins 

4.141 

Copper:  Ore  and  Bars 

1,31,0 

Beef  and  Veal 

Cheese                         

Cane  Sugar       

India-rubber                        

Manganese  Oxid  ami  ore  . .  . 
Tungsten  Ore   

Wool 

Total  Imports  7  months 

127.106 

196,224 

80,069 

216,172 

122.110 

70,910 

20,274 

31,828 

29.084 

41.6S8 

19,920 

40.969 
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Ironing  Comfort 
For  Every  Home 


THE  Simplex  Ironer  is  a  success  in  250,000 
happy  homes.  It  has  met  uniquely  the  neces- 
sity for  saving  on  Ironing  Day — saving  servant 
expense,  time,  hours  of  wearisome  labor,  the  house- 
wife's  own  precious  strength,  and  even  fuel  bills! 

The    Simplex    Ironer — the    reliable   pioneer — 
belongs  in  your  home.      It  is  simple,   and  perfect 


tips  insures  absolute  safety  to  the  person  operating 
and  to  linens  being  ironed.  Note  the  sitting  posi- 
tion— a  unique  Simplex  feature. 

One  demonstration  of  the  Simplex  creates  an 
irresistible  desire  of  possession.  Responsible  house- 
hold appliance  dealers  in  every  city  are  glad  to  show 
you  its  fine  advantages.  Operated  by  electricity, 
heated  by  gas,  gasoline  or  electricity.  Sold  upon 
payments  if  desired. 


mechanically ;  and  its  automatic  control  at  the  finger 

Send  for   our   illustrated  booklet 

American  Ironing  Machine  Company,  506-168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Factories  at  Algonquin. [Illinois 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  70  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City  Pacific  CoastfSales  Office:  431  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  also  make  Ironing  Machines  and  Laundry  Equipment  for  laundries,  hotels,  Institutions  and  factories 


IMPLEX 


RONEK 

"The  Best  Ironer" 
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1  day  seldom  passes  without  affording  beneficial  uses  for  Listerine 


Use  a  Listerine  Mouthwash  Mer  Motoring 


A  Listerine  mouthwash  and  gar- 
gle, after  motor  trips,  serves  as  a 
precaution  against  infection  by 
cleansing  the  mouth  and  throat 
of  the  dust  and  bacteria  breathed 
in  during  the  trip. 

It  also  prevents  the  development 
of  bacteria  which  attack  the  teeth 
and  gums.  It  helps  to  keep  teeth 
sound  and  gums  healthy. 

In  addition,  it  is  useful  as  an  anti- 
septic wash  for  cuts,  scratches 
and  skin  abrasions. 

Listerine  should  always  be  kept 
at  hand  for  use  as  a  part  of  your 
daily  hygiene  and  for  prompt  ap- 
plication in  case  of  minor  injuries. 

Manufactured  only  by 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


the  safe  antiseptic 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THE  jibes  of  satirists  have  never  no- 
tably disheartened  the  poets  who  must 
and  will  sing  of  spring,  in  better  or  worse 
fashion  as  their  talent  allows.  In  fajst,  the 
annual  harvest  of  spring  poetry  is  appar- 
ently increased  rather  than  diminished  by 
all  the  discouragements  flung  at  t he  spring 
poet's  brow.  But  songs  of  summer  are 
not  so  plentiful  as  yet  to  have  become  the 
object  of  the  jester's  barb.  In  Poctru: 
A  Magazine  of  Verse  (Chicago).  David 
Morton  resorts  to  the  sonnet  medium,  of 
which  he  has  facile  command,  to  afford 
us  a  delightful  vision  of  summer  as  seen 
with  poetic  eyes. 

SUMMER 

By  David  Morton 

From  what  lost  centuries  that  were  sweet  before. 

Comes  this  long  wave  of  summer,  bursting  white 
In  shivered  apple-blossoms  on  the  shore 

That  is  our  homeland  for  a  day  and  night! 
A  wide,  hushed  spirit  floats  above  the  foam. 

A  sweetness  that  was  ancient  flower  and  face, 
"When  wine-red  poppies  stained  the  walls  of  Rome, 

And    daisies    starred    those    summer    fields   of 
Thrace. 

Something  survives  and  haunts  the  leafy  shade, 
Some  fragrance  that  was  petals  once,  and  lips, 

And  whispered,  brief  avowals  that  they  niacli — 
Borne  hither,  now,  in  vague,  invisible  ships, 

Whose  weightless  cargoes,  poured  upon  the  air, 
An-  flowers  forgot,  and  faces  that  were  fair. 

A  Border-Man's  reply  to  the  lure  of 
London  may  be  cited  by  lovers  of  the 
country  to  all  who  would  persuade  them  to 
live  in  town,  whether  it  be  London  or 
Chicago.  In  the  London  Poetry  Review, 
■  lames  A.  Mackereth  makes  this  reply  in  a 
long  poem  entitled  "The  North,"  from 
which  we  cull  the  succeeding  stanzas: 

THE    NORTH 

By  James  A.  Mackereth 

Why  should  I  rome  to  London  Town 

And  leave  my  woods,  my  moorlands  brown, 

These  Border  hills  of  old  renown 

That  lure  the  curlew's  cries. 

To  share  the  loveless  prison  yoke 

With  dizzy-hearted  hounded  folk 

Whose  separate  souls,  bedimmed  with  smoke. 

Have  never  felt   (lie  skies? 

"Why  should  I  hie  to  London  Town 

Who  have  within  my  heart  my  crown, 

And  leave  my  lovers  green  and  brown 

And  my  blue  mother  sky, 

My  daily  friends  the  eager  flowers. 

Blithe  birds,  and  buds,  and  sportive  showers, 

Trailing  by  silvered  cairns  and  towers. 

To  see  half-dead  men  die? — 

T'ii-c  give  blind  vows  to  speeding  days, 
Meek  slaves  to  momentarj  ways, 
Their  task  the  tickle  hour  betrays, 
Their  every  goal  a  grave; 
While  here  at  every  deed  l  do 
The  infinite  is  peeping  through. 
And  earth  is  drenched  with  heavenly  blue 
bike  foam-bell  on  a  wave. 

I  dig  among  my  garden  trees 
Or  roam  with  bracken  round  my  knees, 
\nd  hear  the  wind  at  crooning  ease 
\mong  tile  pine-tree  lops ; 
While  stars  keep  tryst  with  tarn  and  burn, 
1  see  swift  darkness  skim  the  fern, 


And  fields  their  flying  faces  turn, 
And  many  a  moon-winged  copse. 

Oh!  not  for  me  the  prisoning  si  reel. 
Vague  roar,  and  vainly  hastening  feet : 
But  kindly  words  where  winds  are  sweet 
On  foot-tracks  through  the  corn; 
The  peace  that  no  void  tumult  mars. 
The  grandeur  without  human  scars, 
The  sleep  beneath  the  neighbor  stars 
I'nfevered,  unforlorn. 

Be  mine  the  haunts  of  living  men 
That  keep  their  hearts  within  their  ken. 
That  up  the  heath  and  down  the  glen 
Where  day's  first  dawn-gleam  ran. 
Pursue  their  homely  tasks  and  hear 
The  love-thrilled  throstle  singing  clear, 
Far  from  the  noise,  the  spite,  the  fear 
Of  men  that  know  not  Man. 

The  easy  assumptions  of  the  world's 
verdicts  will  always  irritate  the  philos- 
opher and  provide  the  moralist  with  a 
text.  In  Harper's  Magazine  (July)  "A 
Village  Portrait"  points  the  moral  against 
superficial  judgments  by  the  deft  presenta- 
tion of  a  character  and  a  life. 

A  VILLAGE  PORTRAIT 

By  Margaret  Steel  Hard 

They  said  he  was  a  scoffer,  had  no  faith — 
His  neighbors  on  the  mountain-village  street— 
And  added  that  he  found  his  drink  and  meat 
In  argument;  of  course,  he  shunned  the  church. 
His  passion  was  to  urge  some  old-time  score, 
Do  battle  for  each  lost  Whig  cause.     He  swore 
And  held  one  by  the  coat  to  gain  a  point. 
When  fired  by  talk  he  sang  the  "Marseillaise.'' 
His  broken  voice  pitched  high  to  catch  the  sway 
And  tumult  that  it  stirred  within  his  blood. 
And  then  without  a  word,  perhaps,  lie  slipt  awa\  . 
At  eighty,  on  the  mountainside,  lo  stray 
And  fish  the  streams  or  hunt  with  his  old  hound. 
When  suddenly  it  came  his  time  to  die 
He  spoke  without  a  quaver.      His  keen  eye 
With  piercing  glance  searched  every  face  near  his: 
And  then  he  called  his  youngest  son  aparl . 
The  son  who  was  the  kernel  of  his  heart — 
The  hidden  sweet  of  all  his  bitter  years — 
"I'm  going  across  the  river  by  and  by. 
When  you  come,  too,  lad,  bring  your  rod  and  fly." 
They  said  he  was  a  scoffer;   had  no  faith. 

Sure  mastery  of  her  craft,  and  genuine 
substance  of  thought  are  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  the  copious  verse-production 
of  Editli  M.  Thomas.  In  the  same  number 
of  Harper's  Magazine  she  contributes  two 
stanzas  that,  are  as  pungent  in  thought  as 
they  are  concise  in  expression. 

SHARER 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

I  will  laugh  witli  any  one. 
Laugh  awhile,  then  onward  run. 
I  will  cry  with  those  who  cry; 
But  I  will  not  linger  by. 

Certes,  mirth  or  grief  I'll  share. 
But  my  own  I  could  not  bear: 
Long  ago  both  left  my  door— 
I   will  let   them  in  no  more. 

A  literary  curiosity  appears  in  the 
London  Athenceum  in  the  form  of  an  un- 
published poetn  written  by  the  late  George 
Macdonald  to  .John  Kuskin.  The  poem 
is  a  reminder  of  a  fact  little  known,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  J.  II.  Whitehouse,  who 
supplies  it  to  this  London  weekly,  and 
that  is  thai  there  was  a  warm  and  intimate 
friendship  between  Ruskin  and  Macdonald. 
Curiously  enough,  we  are  told,  the  official 
biography  Of  Ruskin  contains  no  reference 


to  this  close  friendship  nor  any  refer- 
ence to  the  letters  addrest  by  Ruskin  to 
Macdonald. 

TO  JOHN   RUSKIN 

By  George  Macdonald 

0  friend,  since  I  have  seen  thee  this  fair  day. 
The  day  is  fairer;    for  its  golden  show, 
bong  ere  the  evening,  rosy  all  doth  glow: 
Thy  face  hath  changed  it — tho  if  be  not  gay. 
Not  as  a  bridegroom's  clad  in  radiant  play. 
But  calm  and  strong,  serene,  divinely  slow. 
With  sorrowing  smiles  I  hat   to  my  bosom  go: 
Thy  soul  looks  forth  crowned  for  a  kingly  sway: 
Some  men  would  hold  thy  sun  was  in  the  wesl. 
And  hid  with  rosy  clouds,  its  flying  head. 
Flushed  with  the  blood  thy  trampled  heart   hath 

shed. 
Weary  with  waiting  and  not  being  blest: 

1  say  'tis  morn  that  dawneth  in  thy  breast 

Tho  dark-plumed   night  would  brood  the  glory 
dead. 

The  most  distinguished  literary  period- 
ical that  has  come  into  being  since  the 
armistice  is  the  London  Mercury,  in  each 
number  of  which  a  plenteous  repast  of  verse 
is  served  as  the  initial  feature  of  the  mag- 
azine. There  follows  a  specimen  of  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  its  poetry  pages: 

IDENTITY 

By  F.  W.  Harvey 
I  am  the  blood  that  burns. 

The  flesh  that  dies, 
The  haunted  heart  that  turns 

To  Paradise, 
The  soul  that  laugheth  low 

And  whispereth, 
"There  are  sweet  things  to  know 

After — Death." 

Such  powers  am  I,  and  more. 

Both  good  and  bad; 
Nor  all  the  learned  lore 

Solomon  had 
Could  ill  and  good  dissex  er. 

Yet  this  is  true  — 
Naught's  me  that  doth  not  ever 

Cleave  to  you. 

There  is  a  refreshing  lyric,  quality  as 
simple  as  it  is  genuine  in  stanzas  to  the 
moon  by  Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  which 
she  contributes  to  The  Century  Magazine 
(July). 

"I  HAVE  CARED  FOR  YOU,  MOON" 

By  Grace  Hazard  Conkling 

I  have  cared  for  you,  Moon, 

Cold  as  you  are, 
Frozen  on  the  sky 

With  your  dangling  star. 

It  is  not  your  shape, 

Nor  your  lure  of  light 
Holding  the  stm 

On  your  breast  all  night ; 

It  is  not  your  voice. 

I  have  never  heard 
Your  glittering  cry. 

Your  wandering  word. 

Yet  you  are  romance 

And  you  are  song. 
I  have  cared  for  you.  Moon, 

Long,  long. 

Since  1  first  paid  toil 

With  a  coin  of  dream 
On  the  road  you  silver, 

You  peer  and  gleam 

With  a  wistful  look 

On  your  haunted  face, 
As  tho  earth  were 

A  wonderful  place. 


EUGENIE,  "QUEEN  OF  SORROWS,"  ONCE  EMPRESS  OF  FRANCE 


PICKING  FLOWERS  IX  THE  TUILERIES  GARDENS 
lias  loop  been  forbidden,- but  of  late  years  when  an  aged, 
white-haired  lady,  walking  through  the  gardens  alone 
with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  occasionally  stooped  to  pluck  a  flower, 
the  gendarmes  always  looked  the  other  way.  In  the  aged  lady 
the  Tuileries  watchmen  rec- 
ognized the  woman  who  had 
once  been  the  mistress  of 
these  gardens,  former  Empress 
Eugenie  of  France,  whose 
death  in  Madrid,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety -four, 
was  reported  on  July  11.  With 
the  passing  of  this  woman 
ended  a  romantic  career  al- 
most unparalleled  for  "the 
heights  of  its  glorjT  and  the 
depths  of  its  tragedy."  Of 
obscure  origin,  her  life  reached 
its  zenith  when  she  became 
the  wife  of  Napoleon  III.  and 
sat  on  the  Imperial  throne  of 
France.  For  almost  fifty  years 
prior  to  her  death,  however. 
Eugenie  lived  in  the  shadows. 
and  "the  most  beautiful  wo- 
man" was  called  "the  most  pa- 
thetic figure  in  Europe."  The 
change  in  her  fortunes  came 
when  the  Second  Empire  fell, 
followed  shortly  by  the  death 
of  her  husband  and  her  son.  It 
has  been  intimated  that  Em- 
press Eugenie  played  a  not  in- 
considerable part  in  the  down- 
fall of  the  Second  Empire, 
liecause  of  her  activities  in  con- 
nection with  Italian  affairs,  in 
t  he  Mexican  adventure,  and  in 

bringing  on  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  which  she  is  said  to  have 
(■ailed  "my  war."  The  extent  of  her  influence  on  these  events, 
however,  has  never  been  definitely  established.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  "she  was  fitted  for  a  throne 
in  naught  but  beauty  and  grace."  She  <s  described  by  several 
authorities  as  an  imperfectly  educated  Spanish  woman,  unable 
to  distinguish  between  her  personal  lik 's  and  dislikes,  her 
feminine  intuitions,  and  the  logic  of  events,  and  at  a  critical 
period  in  France's  internal  politics  blundering  from  one  faction 
to  the  other  without  conciliating  either.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  the  former  Empress's  story  is  that  dealing  with  the 
attainment  of  her  exalted  position,  the  romance  of  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  obscurity  and  even  mystery  of  her  origin- 
There  is  a  controversy  as  to  the  identity  of  her  mother.  Ac- 
cording to  some  stories  Eugenie  and  her  sister,  later  Duchess 
of  Alba,  were  really  the  daughters  of  old  Queen  Cristina,  the 
consort  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  born  of  a  secret  morganatic 
union  between  Cristina  and  an  English  artist  named  Ward, 
prior  to  Cristina's  marriage  to  Ferdinand.  It  is  asserted  that 
1  he  two  little  girls  were  placed  in  the  care  of  Comtesse  de  Montijo, 
by  whom  they  were  brought  up  as  her  daughters.  The  Comtesse 
de  Montijo  herself  is  said  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  William 
Kirkpatrick.  United  States  Consul  at  Malaga,  alleged  to  have 
l>een   a   native   of   Scotland,   but    a   naturalized   United   States 


AGED.    BIT    VERY    MICH    ALIVE. 

The  former  Empress  of  the  French  as  site  appeared  recently,  in  her 

ninety-fourth  year,  a  visitor  at  the  court  of  Spain.     The  Spanish 

Queen  is  seated  at  her  right. 


citizen.  Whether  the  Countess  was  the  real  mother  of  the  two 
girls  or  not,  she  took  them  alfout  with  her  on  her  travels,  living 
now  in  Paris  and  at  other  times  in  the  Spanish  capital.  During  a 
period  of  her  girlhood  spent  in  a  Paris  school,  Eugenie  had  met 
Napoleon's  cousin.  Jerome  Bonaparte.  The  Prince  had  mani- 
fested considerable  interest  in 
the  girl,  in  spite  of  the  mys- 
tery concerning  her  birth,  with  ■ 
which  he  was  familiar,  and 
when  he  met  her  again,  in  Ma- 
drid, he  had  fallen  seriously  in 
love  with  her.  Of  this  affair 
we  read  in  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

But  when  the  question  of 
marriage  was  broached  he  pro- 
fest  himself  to  be  unable  to 
consider  it  on  the  ground  of 
her  origin.  This  served  to  em- 
bitter her  against  the  Prince, 
whom  she  had  evidently  ex- 
pected to  wed,  and  when  later 
on  she  found  that  he  was  op- 
posing her  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  Emperor,  and  wras 
urging  that  if  there  was  any 
union  at  all  it  should  be  mere- 
ly one  of  a  morganatic  charac- 
ter, she  developed  the  most  in- 
tense hatred  toward  him,  which 
followed  him  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  He,  on  his  part,  grew  to 
dislike  her.  He  was  very  fond, 
in  his  way,  of  his  cousin. 
Napoleon  III.,  and  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  France.  He 
considered  her  injurious  to 
both  one  and  the  other.  Curi- 
ously enough,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  Jerome's  marriage  to 
Eugenie  had  been  discust  at 
Madrid  it  had  been  Napoleon, 
then  President  of  the  republic, 
who  had  objected  to  it,  and 
for  the  very  same  reasons!  How  a  girl  whose  very  legitimacy 
was  so  much  in  doubt  that  it  necessitated  the  doctoring  of 
innumerable  official  records,  and  who  had  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  unfriendly  discussion,  should  have  succeeded  in  raising 
herself  to  the  position  of  Empress  of  the  French  forms  a  chap- 
ter in  history  before  which  the  rise  of  Maintenon  pales  into 
insignificance. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  when  Eugenie  first  met  Napoleon 
III.  There  are  stories  to  the  effect  that  it  was  in  London  in 
1847  or  1848,  and  that  the  young  man  proposed  to  her  then  and 
there,  but  that  the  prudent  Eugenie  rejected  the  discredited 
pretender  to  the  French  throne,  who  was  at  that  time  in  poverty. 
But  in  1851  Napoleon  became  Emperor  of  the  French — 

Nowr  began  his  vain  hunt  for  a  bride  among  the  daughters 
of  the  royal  houses  of  Europe.  Everywhere  he  met  with  firm 
refusals.  At  last,  discouraged,  he  decided  upon  a  daughter  of 
the  old  Polish  house  of  Czartoryski,  then  hesitated,  his  infatua- 
tion for  Eugenie  gaining  the  upper  hand.  She  had  waited, 
firmly  declining  his  proposals  of  another  kind.  Her  answer. 
"The  way  to  my  boudoir  lies  through  the  Church,"  has  become 
famous.  Singled  out  by  the  Emperor's  attention  on  every 
public  occasion,  she  found  herself  now  in  an  uncomfortably 
delicate  position.  She  was  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  w  here  all 
must  be  gained  or  everything  be  lost.     She  won. 

The  marriage  was  openly  discust  as  a  certainty  by  January, 
1853,  when  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  Count  Hubner,  first 
heard  of  it  as  a  certainty  in  the  salon  of  Princess  Lieven.     Napo- 
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Icon  announced  it  publicly  on  January  22.  In  the  words  of  the 
witty  Princess  Mathilde  Bonaparte,  who  did  not  approve  of  her, 
Napoleon  "preferred  the  cachucha-  to  the  mazurka"  a  reference 
to  the  national  dances  of  Spain  and  Poland.  "The  Emperor 
has  only  to  show  his  bride,"  said  his  half-brother,  de  Morny,  "and 
Parjs  will  award  her  the  golden  apple." 

The  future  Empress's  beauty  was  undoubted.  On  this  point 
we  have  better  evidence  than  the  ephemeral  homage  of  courtiers, 
for  innumerable  pictures  and  busts  of  her  were  made  by  artists 
and  sculptors,  such  as  Winterhalter,  Odier,  Madame  Herbelin, 
Eugene  Lami,  Carpeaux.  Meissonier,  and  others,  and  many  of  her 
biographers  have  given  us  pen-pictures  of  her  in  the  heyday  of  her 
loveliness. 

The  civil  marriage  of  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
with  Dona  Eugenia  Maria  de  Montijo  de  Guzman  took  place 
on  the  evening  of  January  29,  at  the  Tuileries,  in  the  Salle 
des  Marcchaux. 

On   the   following   day,    Sunday,   January  30,    the   religious 
ceremony   was   celebrated  in   the   Cathedral  of  Notre   Dame. 
Joy   bells   were  rung  in  every 
church  in  the  capital  and   an 
Imperial  salute    was   fired  by 
the  cannon  of  the  Invalides. 

A  week  later,  on  Monday, 
February  7,  the  diplomatic 
corps  was  presented  to  the 
new  Empress,  and  the  Senate 
gave  a  ball  at  the  Luxembourg 
Palace  in  honor  of  their  Maj- 
esties. The  official  organ,  Lc 
Moniteur,  had  announced  the 
event  to  the  public  in  these 
terms:  "An  auspicious  event, 
which  can  not  fail  to  con- 
solidate the  dynasty,  is  shortly 
to  take  place.  The  Emperor 
is  about  to  marry  Mademoi- 
selle de  Montijo,  Countess  de 
Teba.  Mademoiselle  de  Mon- 
tijo, who  belongs  to  a  noble 
Spanish  family,  is  the  sister 
of  the  Duchess  of  Alba,  and 
is  as  distinguished  for  the 
superiority  of  her  mind  as  for 
her  remarkable  beauty." 

Throughout  the  seventeen 
years  of  her  occupancy  of 
the  French  throne  Eugenie 
was  subjected  to  a  species  of 
boycott  by  her  sister  empresses 
and  queens.  When  foreign 
rulers  visited  Paris  during  her 
husband's  reign  they  invari- 
ably left  their  consorts  at 
home.  In  fact,  the  only  royal 
lady  of  high  sovereign  rank 
who  ever  condescended  to 
honor  Napoleon  and  Eugenie 
by  becoming  their  guest  at 
Paris  was  the  late  Queen  Vic- 
toria, who  was  induced  by  her  Ministers,  very  reluctantly,  to  go  to 
Paris.  They  declared  that  it  was  only  by  her  consenting  to  pay 
a  state  visit  to  the  French  Court  that  Napoleon  III.  could  be 
prevented  from  putting  into  execution  his  extraordinary  project 
of  proceeding  to  the  Crimea  to  assume  supreme  command 
of  the  allied  French  and  English  armies  then  besieging  the 
Russian  fortress  of  Sebastopol.  While  Queen  Victoria  never 
visited  France  again  during  all  the  fifteen  years  that  Napoleon 
remained  on  the  throne,  she  developed  thenceforth  a  kindly 
interest  in  Eugenie,  largely  due  to  the  profound  deference  mani- 
fested toward  her  by  the  Empress. 

It  was  this  interest  that  caused  Queen  Victoria  to  intervene 
quietly  some  twelve  years  later  when  a  more  than  ordinarily 
violent  quarrel  with  the  Emperor  had  led  Eugenie  to  quit  Parrs, 
after  a  semipublic  outburst  of  jealous  anger,  vowing  that  she 
would  never  return.  Fortunately,  she  directed  her  steps  to 
England.  The  Queen,  who  had  been  warned  of  what  had 
occurred,  induced  her  to  leave  the  hotel  at  which  she  was  staying 
in  London  and  to  join  her  at  Osborne,  where  she  kept  her  for  a 
week,  until  she  had  reasoned  with  her,  soothed  her,  and  after 
effecting  a  reconciliation  persuaded  her  to  return  to  Paris  and 
to  her  husband.  Thus,  through  the  kindness  of  Queen  Victoria, 
what  had  started  in  a  sensational  quarrel  and  what  would  have 
culminated  in  a  complete  and  disastrous  separation  was  removed 
from  the  domain  of  public  scandal,  and  the  flight  from  Paris  trans- 
formed into  a  friendly  and  private  visit  to  the  English  sovereign. 


YOUNG,  BEAUTIFUL,  IMPERIAL. 

A  photograph  of  one  of  the  many  portraits  painted  of  Eugenie  in 
the  days  just  preceding  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  when  she  had 
attained  almost  everything  that  womanly  ambition  could  aspire  to. 


Eugenie's  submission  to  snubs  was  pathetic.  Against  royalty 
she  could  not  defend  herself,  but  she  suffered  the  impertinences 
of  the  wife  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  the  high-born  Princess 
Metternich,  whose  "Oh,  but  my  sovereign  is  a  real  Empress" 
is  still  remembered.  And  when  she  complained  to  the  Princess 
Clotilde  of  Savoy,  who  had  married  Jerome  Bonaparte,  of  the 
fatigue  and  tedium  of  a  court  function,  the  Italian  answered 
amiably,  "We  do  not  mind;  you  see,  we  are  born  to  it."  Vainly 
did  she  try  to  attract  to  her  court  the  old  French  nobility;  they, 
with  few  exceptions,  kept  aloof  till  the  end. 

Tho  she  was  snubbed  by  royalty,  Eugenie's  life  as  Empress 
of  the  French  was  passed  in  truly  royal  style.  She  spent  her 
time  now  at  one  and  now  at  another  of  the  Imperial  palaces — 
the  Tuileries,  Saint-Cloud,  Fontainebleau,  and  Biarritz.  Each 
of  these  had  a  character  of  its  own,  from  the  stately  ceremonial 
atmosphere  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  simplicity  of  Biarritz,  where 
the  Empress  was  able  to  throw  off  the  cares  and  duties  of  her 

high  office.  In  1856  the  Prince 
Imperial  was  born,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
consort,  who  believed  the  dy- 
nasty was  now  secure.  The 
political  ascendency  of  the 
Empress  began  about  two 
years  after  this,  and  is  said  to 
have  dated  from  the  night  of 
Orsini's  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  Emperor,  when  a  bomb 
was  thrown  at  the  carriage  in 
which  the  Imperial  couple  were 
on  their  way  to  the  opera.  The 
courage  displayed  by  the  Em- 
press on  this  occasion  imprest 
everybody  and  seems  to  have 
been  what  caused  Napoleon 
thereafter  to  take  more  seri- 
ously the  political  activities  to 
which  Eugenie  had  always 
been  inclined.     We  read  on: 

After  the  Italian  war,  into 
which  Orsini's  attempt  had 
driven  the  frightened  Napo- 
leon, Eugenie  persuaded  him 
not  to  withdraw  the  French 
armyof occupation  from  Rome, 
which  was  the  course  advised 
by  his  ministers,  who  deemed 
the  propitious  moment  come 
for  getting  out  of  the  Italian 
question  altogether.  She  had 
plans  of  her  own  concerning 
the  Papacy,  which  she  con- 
tinued to  force  upon  Napoleon : 
Pius  IX.  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  Bonapartist  pope  in  tho 
person  of  Prince  Lucien,  who  afterward  became  a  cardinal. 
Thus  the  old  nobility  and  the  clergy  of  France  might  be  led 
to  accept  and  support  the  empire.  The  backing  and  filling  of 
the  French  policy  toward  Italy,  its  endless  and  bewildering 
vacillation,  must  be  ascribed  to  this.  Eugenie  was  actuated, 
not,  as  has  been  said,  by  religious  motives,  but  by  worldly  ones. 
Her  aim  was  the  strengthening  of  the  dynasty,  the  increase  of 
its  glory,  and  it  was  this  argument  that ,  won  the  day  with 
Napoleon,  especially  as  the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  Rome 
might  well  have  called  down  upon  his  head  a  papal  bull  of 
excommunication,  with  fatal  results  in  rural  France.  Eugenie's 
influence  was  cast  also  on  the  side  of  the  Mexican  adventure. 

In  internal  politics  she  strenuously  supported  the  Due  de 
Morny  in  his  opposition  to  all  liberal  concessions.  When  he  died 
she  went  over  to  the  other  side,  under  the  influence  now  of  Count 
Walewski,  and  as  warmly  advocated  the  granting  of  these 
parliamentary  demands.  After  1866,  when  the  rise  of  Prussia 
demonstrated  that  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the  empire 
were  a  hollow  sham,  and  that  Napoleon  had  been  tricked,  the 
internal  situation  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  Empress,  who 
had  expected  gratitude  for.  what  had  been  conceded,  saw  only 
increasing  hostility.  The  year  1869  saw  the  throne  in  danger 
and  desperate  remedies  in  demand. 

Eugenie's  last  public  appearance  in  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of 
her  exalted  station  took  place  on  November  17,  1869,  on  the 
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occasion  of  the  official  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  toward  whose 
realization  by  her  distant  relative,  De  Lesseps,  she  had  con- 
tributed the  full  weight  of  her  influence.  It  was  to  her  that 
precedence  was  given  at  all  the  functions  of  the  event;  it  was 
she  who,  on  the  deck  of  the  imperial  yacht  Aigle,  led  the  pro- 
cession of  ships  down  the  long  ditch  of  limpid  water.  It  was 
i>n  its  bank  that  she  gave  her  slender  hand  to  kiss  to  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria,  whom  she  was  to  meet  again  many  years 
later,  a  broken,  crusht,  old  woman. 

The  desperate  strait  of  the  Second  Empire  at  home  caused 
war  with  Prussia  to  assume  the  guise  of  the  desperate  remedy  for 
the  salvation  of  the  throne.  Eugenie's  course  in  this  crisis 
has  been  hotly  debated.  Her  latest  biographer  maintains  that 
she  was  opposed  to  the  war,  but  the  evidence  that  she  helped 
to  bring  it  on  is  overwhelming.  It  matters  no  longer;  and  it 
matters  no  longer  whether  she  did  or  did  not  say,  "This  is  my 
war!"  Later  disclosures  have  proved  that  it  was  not  her  war, 
but  the  war  of  Count  Otto  von  Bismarck.  The  state  of  Napo- 
leon's health  was  withheld  from  her  as  well  as  from  him  by  his 
physicians.  Later,  at  Chiselhurst,  hcdeclared  that  if  he  had  been 
informed  the  war  would  not  have  been  begun.  He  started  for 
the  front,  and  Eugenie  became  Regent  of  France  for  the  second 
lime,  the  first  one  having  been  during  the  war  with  Italy,  in  1859. 

The  Prince  Imperial  received  his  melodramatic  "baptism  of 
lire"  at  Saarbriicken,  and  Paris  celebrated.  Then  came  Metz. 
It  was  the  Empress  who  stopt  MacMahon's  soundly  strategic 
retreat  on  Paris,  and  ordered  him  to  make  a  flanking  movement 
toward  the  Belgian  frontier.  Napoleon  went  with  him  to 
Sedan.  On  September  2  he  Avas  a  prisoner  in  German  hands. 
The  end  had  come.  The  French  Republic  was  proclaimed  on 
September  4. 

The  escape  of  the  Empress  from  Paris  when  that  city  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  was  exciting.  Eugenie  was 
popularly  accused  of  bringing  on  the  disastrous  war  with  Prussia, 
and  tho  it  has  since  been  declared  that  there  was  but  little 
evidence  to  prove  this,  riotous  mobs  in  Paris  stormed  the  Tiiileries 
and  howled  imprecations  on  her  head- when  the  imperial  regime 
collapsed.     A  writer  in  the  New  York  World  describes  her  flight : 

The  Empress  became  convinced  that  her  life  was  in  real  peril. 
Flight  was  blocked  by  the  mobs  surrounding  the  palace.  Finally, 
in  exit  was  found  by  way  of  the  Louvre.  The  Empress,  in 
disguise,  accompanied  only  by  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting,  was 
taken  in  a  cab  to  the  residence  of  the  American  dentist,  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Evans. 

"They  have  all  forsaken  me;  you  can  save  me;  you  must 
save  me,"  she  cried  to  Dr.  Evans. 

And  with  his  friend  and  compatriot,  Dr.  Crane,  this  American 
saved  her;  drove  her  to  Deauville,  on  the  seacoast,  and  per- 
suaded Sir  John  Burgoyne  to  take  her  on  his  yacht  to  England. 

A  few  weeks  later  her  husband,  liberated  by  the  Prussians, 
joined  Eugenie  in  England,  where,  through  the  kindness  of 
Queen  Victoria,  the  couple  were  shown  every  consideration. 
•They  lived  quietly  at  Chiselhurst,  where  Napoleon  died  in 
1872.  Eugenie's  hopes  now  centered  on  her  son.  With  his 
future  in  mind  she  became  the  head  of  the  Imperialist  party  and 
from  England  directed  the  political  activities  of  that  party  in 
France.  In  1879  the  young  Prince  Imperial  joined  an  expedi- 
tion to  Zululand  and  was  killed  in  a  skinnish.  Eugenie  fainted 
when  the  news  of  her  son's  death  was  brought  to  her  and  after 
recovering  said:  "Fate  is  very  cruel.  I  feel  now  that  I  shall 
live  a  hundred  years."  Of  her  life  after  this  we  read  in  The 
Tribune: 

The  ex-Empress,  now  bereft  of  all  that  life  had  given  her, 
began  her  restless  wanderings  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  She 
built  at  Farnborough  Hill,  in  Hampshire,  where  she  took  up  her 
abode  in  1880,  the  memorial  church  in  which  both  her  dead  are 
entombed,  and  where  masses  were  said  each  year  on  the  anni- 
versaries of  their  death,  and  on  that  of  Napoleon  I.  as  well — 
probably  the  only  place  on  earth  where  the  gTrt^at  Corsican  was 
thus  remembered,  and,  curiously  enduglvon  British  soil. 

She  was  at  liberty  to  come  and  go  in  France,  her  movements 
merely  chronicled  as  part  of  the  day's  fashionable  intelligence. 
At  Paris  she  always  stopt  at  the  Continental,  which  overlooks 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  where  once  she  had  reigned  supreme. 

The  World  contributes  the  following  additional  details  of  the 
last  years  of  her  life: 

Occasionally  she  would  spend  some  months  of  the  year  at  her 
villa  at  Cap  Martin,  on  the  French  Riviera.  During  the  early 
stages  of  the  late  war  Empress  Eugenie  said,   while    in  Italy: 


"This  is  my  revenge.  Were  the  Emperor  only  here  now!  May 
God  protect  France!" 

She  was  a  generous  contributor  to  innumerable  war-charities, 
and  turned  over  a  large  part  of  her  house  at  Farnborough  for 
the  use  of  convalescent  British  soldiers. 

For  all  her  devotion  to  France  during  its  struggle — and  she 
declared  that  she  only  cared  to  live  to  see  Germany  crusht — 
she  was  a  bitter  foe  of  the  republican  form  of  government.  She 
was  rumored  to  have  intended  her  entire  estate,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  .115,000,000,  for  the  use  of  Royalist  propaganda. 

Her  principal  heir,  at  any  rate,  will  be  her  husband's  cousin, 
Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  the  Bonapartist  Pretender,  eldest  son 
of  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon.  The  Empress's  fortune,  outside 
of  her  estates  in  Italy,  England,  and  France,  is  largely  invested 
in  real  estate  in  New  York  and  in  American  railroad  and  mining 
stocks. 

Some  time  ago  Eugenie  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  her  eyes  and 
was  fearful  of  becoming  totally  blind.  With  the  desire  again  to 
visit  her  native  codntry,  Spain,  she  begged  that  she  might  be 
taken  there  before  she  became  entirely  blind.  Her  wish  was 
gratified,  and  last  April  Eugenie  again  saw  the  beauties  of  Spain 
— and  especially  of  Andalusia,  where  she  was  born.  Despite 
her  ninety-four  years  she  displayed  notable  vitality  and  exprest 
warm-hearted  gratitude  over  the  way  in  which  she  was  wel- 
comed by  the  people  of  Spain. 

The  aged  Empress  submitted  to  an  operation  oh  her  eyes  by 
the  Spanish  oculist,  Dr.  Barraquen,  who  performed  what  was 
considered  a  miraculous  cure.  No  surgical  instrument  was 
used  by  this  great  specialist,  who  placed  on  the  eyes  a  cupping 
glass  of  his  invention,  and  when  it  was  time  he  withdrew  it  and 
quietly  said  to  the  Empress1: 

"Your  Majesty  is  cured  and  will  see  once  more." 

After  forty-eight  hours  of  complete  repose  she  was  able  to 
recognize  those  around  her  and  even  small  objects  at  a  distance. 
She  was  overjoyed  and,  with  emotion,  she  said  to  the  doctor: 

"Thanks  to  you,  I  shall  have  been  born  twice  in  Spain." 

According  to  her  wishes,  the  Empress  will  be  buried  in  a  vault 
in  the  Benedictine  abbey  which  she  built  at  Farnborough, 
England,  and  where  slie  buried  the  exiled  Emperor  and  the 
Prince  Imperial. 

EVERYBODY'S   PICKING   ON   THE 
THIRD  PARTY 

NOBODY,  so  far  as  the  reports  at  hand  indicate,  has 
thus  far  picked  the  new  Farmer-Labor  party  to  win 
the  fall  election;  but  when  it  comes  to  being  picked  on, 
after  the  manner  of  a  rather  scrawny  young  rooster  introduced 
as  a  perfect  stranger  into  a  well-established  chicken-yard,  the 
Farmer-Labor  organization  easily  outclasses  the  field.  Prac- 
tically nobody  seems  to  love  a  Farmer-Laborite.  Even  among 
the  political  observers  who  do  not  feel  that  the  new  party  should 
be  put  out  of  the  way  as  speedily  and  painlessly  as  possible,  the 
reason  most  frequently  offered  for  letting  it  live  is  that  it  is  so 
funny.  No  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Amos  Pinchot,  a  leader 
among  the  Committee  of  Forty-eight,  who  joined  most  of  the 
other  leaders  in  bolting  when  the  Laborites  got  too  rough, 
admits  that  the  "fiasco"  has  a  humorous  side.  He  was  called 
"a  coupon-clipping  plute"  and  a  "pink-tea  radical"  by  the 
real  fire-eating  comrades  of  the  convention.  In  return  he  speaks 
of  "a  lot  of  honest,  well-meaning  mushheads,  who,  without  any 
economic  ideas  whatever,"  tried  to  combine  all  the  various 
brands  of  radicals  into  one  big  party.  He  concludes,  according 
to  an  interview  printed  in  The  Sun  and  Neic  York  Herald:  "It 
was  a  blunder — in  fact,  a  fiasco— whose  humorous  side  would 
stand  out  if  it  were  not  for  its  real  tragedy."  The  New  York 
Times,  which  is  not  so  much  worried  about  the  tragedy  of  the 
situation,  sees  humor  not  only  in  the  fiasco,  but  in  the  fate  which 
befell  Mr.  Pinchot  and  his  economically  theorizing  friends. 
This  unfeeling  comment  is  headed,  "Falling  Among  Real 
Radicals": 

A  sad  but  inevitable  mishap  has  befallen  some  of  the  New 
York  Forty-eighters.  As  gentle  dabblers  in  radicalism  they 
went  to  Chicago  to  patronize  the  rude  nationalizers  and  Soviet- 
izers  of  the  West,  but  have  met  with  unkind  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  latter.  They  have  had  to  hear  themselves  sneered 
at  as  "plutocratic  philanthropists,"  or  arraigned  as  "slick 
lawyers"  who  were  trying  to  hoodwink  the  honest  toilers. 
Such,  however,  is  the  sure  fate  of  dilettanti  when  they  arc 
brought  into  actual  and  rough  contact  with  professionals.     The 
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OT  until  cathedral  clocks  had  boomed  out  the  hours 
for  centuries,  did  it  occur  to  anyone  to  bring  them 
down  to  earth  in  miniature  form— as  Table  Clocks. 

To  this  invention,  some  wit  has  ascribed  the  origin  of 
that  paternal  classic,  "Tut,  tut!  Time  that  young  man 
Yvent  home!" 

Ornate  in  design,  elaborate  in  workmanship,  they  were 
found  only  in  the  homes  of  a  wealthy  few.  The  hour  hand 
was  sometimes  mounted  on  a  large  bell,  and  curved  to 
meet  the  dial  figures  on  the  rim.  The  meaning  of  the 
minute  was  still  undreamed  of— why  think  of  minutes  when 
clocks  varied  an  hour  a  day? 

Yet  the  Table  Clock— plaything  of  the  rich,  but  logical 
forerunner  of  portable  clocks,  or  "watches"— brought  the 
old  world  a  long  stride  forward  toward  the  timekeeping 
marvels  of  the  Twentieth  Century— 


Material,  construction, 

adjustments  and  service 

fully  co-vered  b\  Elgin 

Guarantee     *     *     ,    * 
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Material 


Undark  is  used  on  numerous 
articles,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are   the   most   important 


Watches 

Gasoline  Gauges 

Clocks 

Speedometers 

Flashlights 

Steam  and  Pressure  Gauges 

Pull-Chain  Pendants 

Revolver  Sights 

Push-Button  Switches 

Telephone  Mouthpiece 

Flip  Switches 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Door  Bells 

Mine  Signs 

House  Numbers 

Women's  Felt  Slippers 

Hospital  Call  Bells 

Fish  Bait 

Ships'  Compasses 

Theatre  Seat  Numbers 

Locks 

Convention  Buttons 

Safe  Combinations 

Poison  Indicators 

Names  of  the  makers  of  these 

furnished 

upon  request 

I  want  that  on  mine 

A  tiny  Undark  locator  safeguards  you  in  the  worried, 
hurried  moments  of  a  midnight  emergency. 

On  house  numbers,  electric  switch  buttons  and  pull-chain 
pendants,  it  guides  you  unerringly  even  in  utter  darkness. 

Undark  on  watch  and  clock  dials  is  a  convenience  that 
everyone  recognises.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
most  every  dial  will  be  given  this  24-hour  serviceability. 

UNDARK  doesn't  get  dark  in  the  dark 

It  contains  real  radium  and  keeps  glowing  for  years,  and 
the  name  Undark  is  trade-marked,  as  a  uniform  quality 
guide  to  both  manufacturers  and  consumers. 

We  are  miners  and  refiners  of  radium-bearing  ore,  the 
pioneer  manufacturers  of  radium  luminous  material  in  this 
country  and  the  largest  in  the  world. 

UNDARK  can  be  successfully  applied  by  manufacturers  in 
their  own  plants.  Jt  is  a  simple  process.  We  will  instruct 
operators  and  organize  the  work  for  you.      Write  for  details. 

RADIUM   LUMINOUS  MATERIAL  CORPORATION 
58  Pine  Street,   New  York  City 

Factories:  Orange,  N.  J.  Mines:  Colorado  and  Utah 


uproarious  radicals  from  Kansas  and  California  and  Wisconsin 
can  not  put  up  with  the  gentlemanly  pussyfooters  from  New 
York,  afraid  of  "going  too  far"  in  attacks  upon  property.  The 
impatient  Western  cry  is:  "What  is  property  for  except  to 
be  confiscated?'*  If  the  Eastern  "plutes"  wish  to  amalgamate 
with  the  wild  men  of  the  West,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about 


BAPTIZING    THE    NEW-BORN. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 

it,  provided  that  the  wild  men  do  the  swallowing.  Then  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  as  the  village  poetess  hoped  of  a  big  meal,  that  all 
will  "amalgamate  below." 

Even  more  direct  and  damning  evidence  against  the  well- 
meaning  Committee  is  adduced  by  The  Sun,  in  this  inside  in- 
formation which,  we  are  informed,  "one  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders  candidly  gave  the  correspondent": 

"We  don't  give  a  damn  for  the  Committee  of  Forty-eight. 
The  only  reason  we  asked  them  over  was  because  we  wanted 
what  money  we  could  get  out  of  them.  We  don't  give  a  damn 
about  the  national  ticket,  because  it  can't  win,  but  we  do  feel 
as  tho  by  thus  letting  it  go  abroad  that  all  these  independent 
factions  are  united,  that  our  Western  State  organizations  are 
strengthened  and  we  leaders  in  the  several  Western  States  are 
now  more  secure  in  our  fight  against  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  our  other  political  enemies.  We  want  to  win  State 
campaigns.  The  national  campaigns  can  wait.  This  new 
party  may  not  last,  but  it  will  serve  as  a  foundation.  The 
Committee  of  Forty-eight  leaders  are  fish." 

The  manner  in  which  the  final  adjournment  of  the  convention 
was  brought  about,  as  related  in  several  newspaper  accounts, 
indicates  the  state  of  disorganization  into  which  the  unfortunate 
Committee  had  been  thrown.  A  newspaper  correspondent, 
sadly  in  need  of  rest  and  evidently  unappreciative  of  the  half- 
dozen  simultaneous  political  orations  then  being  delivered  in  the 
hall,  jumped  upon  a  table,  and  shouted,  "I  move  that  we  ad- 
journ!" Jumping  down,  and  sticking  his  head  under  the  table, 
he  added  in  a  changed  voice,  "Second  the  motion!"  Mr. 
Hopkins,  one  of  the  so-called  "highbrows"  of  the  Forty-eighters, 
who  was  acting  as  chairman,  "gravely  put  the  motion  and 
declared  it  carried."  Of  the  convention  itself,  considered  from 
the  personal  and  human  view-point,  a  correspondent  telegraphs 
to  The  Sun: 

Eleven  hundred  delegates — an  amazing  polyglot  assemblage 
of  overalls,  Windsor  ties,  bobbed  hair,  nursing  mother,  brawny 
mechanics,  college  professors,  wealthy  faddists,  clergymen,  ex- 
clergymen,  labor  editors,  walking  delegates,  and  many  na- 
tionalities and  dialects 

Half  the  Socialist  party  of  Illinois  is  in  the  galleries  and 
William  Z.  Foster  is  on  the  platform  with  the  Fitzpatrick  crowd, 
that  howls  and  groans  whenever  the  name  of  Samuel  Oompers 
is  mentioned.  A  third  of  the  assemblage,  on  the  floor  and  m 
the  gallerie-,    is   composed   of   women.     Over  in   one   corner  a 
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long,  lean,  sun-tanned  man  from  Kansas  is  reading  what  a 
populist  named  Peffer  said  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  long, 
lean,  sun-tanned  men  surrounding  him  are  applauding. 

A  bevy  of  twenty  or  thirty  young  and  middle-aged  women 
sing  "The  International"  in  the  corridor  outside.  They  suggest 
the  old  Greenwich  at  Polly's.  They  all  have  their  hair  bobbed 
and  all  wear  Batik  blouses  of-Russian  cut.  Four  wear  sandals, 
and  almost  all  of  them  have  a  Slav  accent.  A  negro  woman  is 
telling  a  crowd  of  Western  men  and  women  of  the  lynching 
of  her  sister's  husband,  and  a  Non-Partizan  leader  says:  "By 
gawsh,  that's  awful.  We  ought  to  do  something  about  that, 
sister." 

An  old  free-silver  patriarch  who  says  he  wrote  the  pamphlets 
from  which  Bryan  learned  all  the  trick  finance  he  knew  when  he 
won  his  first  nomination  is  holding  forth  in  another  corner.  An 
Iowa  delegate  is  urging  a  general  boycott  of  Chicago  because 
a  lunch-room  waiter  charged  him  40  cents  for  a  wedge  of  water- 
melon. Furtive  men  are  about  selling  all  sorts  of  radical  and 
unclassified  literature.  One  of  them,  wearing  an  ancient  green 
overcoat  (and  it  is  sweltering  in  here),  is  selling  leaflets  that  seek 
to  prove  to  you  that  all  the  political  wisdom  in  the  world  is 
contained  in  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  two  Books  of  Kings. 
Occasionally  he  stops  and  mutters  a  prayer.  He  has  a  great 
crowd  in  front  of  him. 

The  end  of  the  convention,  that  session  of  secessionists  who 
could  not  swallow  the  Socialistic  platform  forced  upon  it  by  the 
Laborites,  "was  the  strangest  of  all  the  strange  week."  A 
Times  correspondent  describes  it,  and  sums  up  the  dubious 
accomplishments  of  the  convention  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

More  than  anything  else  the  final  session  was  a  repository 
for  all  the  orations  which  two  or  three  hundred  devotees  of  as 
many  "causes"  had  been  unable  to  disgorge  during  the  earlier 
proceedings.  By  tacit  consent,  as  if  each  man  and  woman 
realized  that  there  could  not  be  speeches  without  an  audience, 
they  heard  each  other  for  the  sake  of  being  harkened  to  in  turn. 
The  calmer  delegates  themselves  knew  it  had  become  a  joke 
and  disinterested  onlookers  laughed  until  it  hurt. 

A  tottering  old  man,  coatless,  a  new  pair  of  suspenders  dis- 
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ALL    READY     FOR    A    TRIP— WHERE    TO? 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evrniny  Ledger. 

played  over  his  pink-striped  shirt,  one  hand  clutching  a  cigar 
he  had  borne  all  the  week,  climbed  up  on  the  platform,  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  a  short  speech  to  make.  Every  one 
settled  back  while  he  quavered  along  in  his  weak  voice.  It  was 
merely  a  question  of  getting  him  out  of  the  way  so  that  tin-  next 
might  have  his  turn.  But  the  old  man  had  his  own  plan.  Ho 
spoke  a  few  sentences,  (hen  dived  a  hand  into  a  capacious  hip 
pocket,  produced  a  volume  from  somebody's  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  began  to  read. 
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He  droned  on  and  on.  There  were  cries  of  "Give  him  a 
match,"  and  "Some  one  wants  you  on  the  telephone,"  and 
"Time's  up,"  and  "Point  of  order,"  and  "Point  of  information, 
what  is  the  delegate  talking  about?"  but  on  he  went,  undismayed 
to  the  end  of  his  chapter. 

Then,  peering  about  him  with  a  triumphant  air,  he  shut  the 
book,  replaced  it  in  his  pocket,  and  with  a  gesture  produced  a 
handful  of  crumpled  one-dollar  bills  and  began  to  lecture  about 
currency. 

At  last  they  lifted  him  off  the  platform,  and  Delegate  Some- 
body-or-other  moved  that  he  be  allowed  the  floor  for  ten  minutes 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  prepared  a  speech  for  the  labor  con- 
vention and  they  would  not  let  him  deliver  it,  so  he  had  seceded. 
Carried  unanimously.  The  speech  did  not  altogether  fit  the 
time  and  place.  It  rambled  so  that  a  correspondent  confessed 
he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  what  it  was  about.  But  the  dele- 
gate got  it  out  of  his  system  and  felt  better. 

Betimes  the  La  Follette  men  struggled  to  repair  their  badly 
damaged  boom.  Now  and  then  a  Labor  orator  would  run 
through  all  the  vocabulary  of  epithets  to  be  applied  to  dissenters. 
In  the  end  the  whole  affair  was  getting  more  and  more  feeble, 
like  a  watch  nearly  run  down.  The  delegates  were  nearly 
talked  out,  but  a  meeting  was  a  place  to  talk  in,  and  what  was 
democracy  if  every  one  didn't  have  his  say  about  everything? 
In  all  probability  they  would  have  talked  on  indefinitely  if  it 
had  not  been  for  that  irregular  motion  to  adjourn  which  ter- 
minated the  proceedings  and  cost  La  Follette  the  Presidential 
nomination. 

The  Forty-eighters  started  home  unhappy.  But  they  are 
not  alone.  Nobody's  happy.  The  Farmers  are  disgusted  be- 
cause they  wanted  La  Follette  to  pull  their  State  tickets  through. 
They  could  not  get  La  Follette  without  a  united  party,  and  once 
the  party  was  united  they  could  not  get  him  anyway  because 
they  lost  control  of  it  and  it  adopted  a  platform  on  which  he 
would  not  run. 

The  Single-Taxers  were  unhappy.  They  were  the  first  bolters, 
and  instead  of  getting  their  plank  in  a  "big"  party  platform 
they  had  been  forced  to  nominate  two  nationally  unknown 
figures  and  call  it  a  day. 

The  intellectuals  of  the  Forty-eight  group  were  miserable. 
They  had  hoped  to  found  a  real  party  with  a  real  platform. 
They  knew  it  would  be  radical,  wanted  it  to  be.  But  they 
didn't  expect  every  shouter  of  pacifism  and  class  hatred  and 
pro-Germanism  to  come  boiling  to  the  surface  and  go  unchal- 
lenged and  unrebuked  throughout  the  affair.  Moreover,  they 
knew  that  despite  the  intelligentsia,  the  labor  men  had  outplayed 
them  at  every  point  of  the  game. 

The  labor  men  were  just  as  disappointed.  They  had  swallowed 
the  Forty-eighters,  but  there  was  a  particular  group  they  were 
aiming  to  masticate — namely  and  notably,  the  men  with  large 
stores  of  real  money  which  they  were  willing  to  invest  in  saving 
the  nation.  But  now  the  labor  men,  sadder  and  wiser,  know 
that  those  men  will  only  put  capital  in  the  reclamation  business 
when  it  is  conducted  in  their  own  particular  parlor  fashion  and 
that  every  last  one  of  them  had  bolted. 

Moreover,  the  labor  men,  battling  all  the  week  behind  the 
scenes,  not  so  much  to  found  a  national  party  with  any  hope 
of  being  an  important  factor  as  to  advance  their  own  labor 
cause — "boring  from  within"  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  destroying  the  rule  of  Samuel  Gompers  and  his  conservative 
supporters,  realized  in  the  end  that  having  taken  in  some  of  the 
almost  fanatical  farmers  of  the  Non-Partizan  League  they  no 
longer  could  hope  for  their  own  way  without  a  struggle  at  everjr 
step. 

Besides  that,  the  Gompers  haters  had  discovered  within  their 
own  party  a  group  carried  away  with  the  idea  that  a  social 
revolution  could  be  brought  on  at  the  polls  this  very  year,  eager 
to  set  up  something  very  like  a  Soviet  in  this  country  and  only 
mildly  concerned  with  the  efforts  to  destroy  Gompers,  which 
actuated  the  group  dominated  by  John  Fitzpatrick,  of  Chicago. 
William  Z.  Foster,  of  steel-strike  fame,  a  delegate  to  neither 
convention,  had  stood,  but  ill-concealed,  behind  the  scenes 
throughout  the  labor  deliberations.  He  had  exerted  a  guiding 
influence  in  their  every  movement.  He  had  hoped  to  see 
created  a  machine  big  enough  to  smash*  Gompers,  and  he  is 
intelligent  enough  to  realize  that  he  failed,  if  only  through  the 
fanaticism  of  the  faction  bent  upon  redeeming  civil  life  from 
everything  that  is. 

There  was  another  disquieting .  factor  for  the  labor  men. 
That  was  the  strength  displayed  all  the  way  through  by  Eugene 
V.  Debs,  Socialist  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Now,  after 
sober  reflection,  the  labor  men  are  asking  themselves  if  they 
have  accomplished  anything  but  to  split  the  Debs  vote. 

One  of  the  groups  represented  in  the  convention  in  the  opening 
days,  only  to  find  itself  among  the  outsiders  when  the  Laborites 
assumed  control,  was  the  World-War  Veterans.     Lester  Barlow, 


chairman  of  this  organization,  was  quite  as  bitter  as  Mr.  Pinchot 
in  his  view  of  the  convention.  "I  have  never  seen  as  many  nuts 
collected  in  Chicago  as  in  the  last  three  weeks,"  he  is  said  to  have 
informed  a  newspaper  man.  This  line  of  comment  appeals  to 
several  other  critics.  "One  somehow  feels  all  the  time  as  if  one 
were  contemplating  an  array  of  assorted  pecans,  filberts,  almonds, 
etc.,  appropriately  cracked,"  remarks  the  Lowell  Courier- 
Citizen.  "The  obvious  choice  of  the  world  for  a  party  symbol 
to  match  the  mule  and  the  elephant  would  be  that  beautiful, 
graceful,  arboreal,  yet  withal  highly  destructive,  animal — the 
gray  squirrel."  An  editorial  writer  on  the  Washington  Post 
more  elaborately  embroiders  the  same  jovial  fancy  under  the 
heading  of  "The  Nut  Party": 

The  third  party  convulsions  at  Chicago  are  sufficient  evidence 
that  there  is  a  need  of  a  nut  party,  which  will  open  its  ranks  to 
every  crank  who  has  been  unable  to  get  along  with  his  fellow 
Americans  in  other  parties.  The  necessity  for  such  a  party  in 
the  United  States  is  more  obvious  than  ever.  The  number  of 
isms  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  can  not  be  expected  that  in- 
dividuals can  succeed  in  impressing  their  idiocy  upon  the  country 
as  emphatically  as  it  can  be  done  by  one  strong  centralized  party. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  nut  party 
is  in  making  them  broad  enough.  Some  good  nut  is  sure  to  be 
excluded  unless  the  party  founders  are  careful  to  make  its  plat- 
form as  broad  as  humanity,  as  high  as  heaven,  and  as  deep  as — 
well,  as  deep  as  necessary.  No  new  idea  should  be  excluded; 
no  distortion  of  imagination  or  theory,  however  obnoxious  to 
other  nuts,  should  be  denied  its  plank  in  the  platform.  If  the 
third  party  is  fitly  to  represent  the  malcontents,  the  cranks,  the 
disappointed  job-chasers,  the  twisted  inventors  of  political 
panaceas,  the  down-and-outs,  and  the  hypocrites  who  have  been 
run  out  of  other  parties,  then  the  platform  must  be  made  broad, 
long,  and  thick. 

We  hold  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  can  muster 
a  finer  lot  of  misfits  and  cranks  than  the  glorious  Union  of  these 
States.  The  chief  thing  now  is  to  bunch  them  together,  in 
order  that  the  country  may  get  the  benefit  of  their  cooperative 
labors.  As  fire  strikes  fire  and  genius  illuminates  genius,  so  one 
nut  cracks  and  exploits  another  nut.  All  nuts  in  one  party 
should  be  the  slogan,  and  the  nut  party  in  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  soup  to  nuts! 

With  the  radical  Butte  Bulletin  the  new  party  fares  much 
better,  even  tho  the  editor  of  this  distinctly  "Red"  publication 
finds  considerable  humor  in  the  mixture  which  produced  the 
Farmer- Laborites.     In  his  opinion: 

All  in  all,  the  third  party  deliberations  at  Chicago  have 
ended  most  happily.  Each  group  came  prepared  with  pills 
and  powders  to  cleanse  the  body  politic  and  purify,  renovate, 
and  reconstruct  the  tottering  worm-eaten  abode  of  poor  old 
Vox  Populi.  They  are  going  back  home,  all  of  them,  with  their 
supplj'  of  curatives  intact,  to  be  used  when  and  how  the  head 
medicine-mixers  of  each  group  shall  elect.  Nothing  has  been 
changed,  nobody  was  hurt,  each  and  all  retain  all  they  had  in 
stock  of  pious  principle  and  lofty  idealism,  and  they  stand  ready 
to  come  to  the  rescue  any  time  the  benighted  denizens  of  this 
poor  old  world  send  them  the  S.  O.  S. 

Meanwhile  the  November  farce  draws  nearer,  with  the  Wall 
Street  International  in  possession  of  the  inner  works,  the  arsenal, 
the  quartermaster's  department,  and  all  the  other  impedimenta 
necessary  to  make  the  battle  of  the  ballots  go  the  right  way — 
to  the  extreme  right. 

And  the  ranks  of  the  left-wingers,  always  growing  slowly  but 
surely,  were  augmented  greatly  at  Chicago,  and  will  receive 
another  stimulant  in  November. 

In  the  vernacular  of  the  submerged,  the  third-party  conclave 
was  all  to  the  mustard. 

Quite   otherwise   are   the   sentiments   of   Victor   Berger,    the  . 
Wisconsin    Socialist    leader,    whose    views    have    brought    him 
several  times  into  collision  with  the  courts.     He  delivers  this 
opinion,  which,  by  and  large,  may  be  considered  representative 
of  Socialist  opinion  the  country  over: 

The  new  party  "died  a-bornin'."  There  was  no  other  result 
possible  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  divergent  views  of  the 
dozen  groups  making  up  the  so-called  Committee  of  Forty- 
eight  and  add  to  that  the  economic  interests  of  the  Non-Partizan 
farmers  and  of  the  Labor  party.  The  Forty-eighters  are  a  loose 
aggregation  of  middle-class  intellectuals — more  or  less  liberal — 
but  bitterly  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  with  both  the  Re- 
publican and  the  Democratic  parties.     They  are  looking  for  a 
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When  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Company,  by 
actual  experiment,  investigated  different  methods  of 
building  in  the  planning  of  their  housing  operation,. 
Minter  promised  them  complete  delivery  of  mate- 
rial— known  costs — a  saving  of  three-fourths  of  the 
time  and  one-fourth  the  expense!  Twenty  Minter 
Homes  have  been  erected  by  them  at  Cumberland 
Md.     Minter  Homes  "made  good!" 

Minter  Homes  are  90%  "fabricated"  in  stand- 
ard, "built-up"  units.  Being  interchangeable,  these 
units  can  be  quickly  assembled  and  erected. 

Minter  Homes  are  attractive  in  appearance, 
rigid  in  construction  and  economical  in  cost! 

Financial  institutions  everywhere  lend  money  on 
Minter  Homes.     They  pass  rigid  building  codes. 

Our  Housing  Engineers  will  gladly  help  you  to 
solve  your  building  problem.  Write  us  fully,  giving 
the  details  of  your  operation,  number  of  houses  you 
wish,  and  the  approximate  expenditure.  We  will 
prove  that  Minter  Homes  meet  your  requirements 
and  will  "make  good"  for  you  as  they  have  for  others. 


The  Rosemary  Coal  Company,  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  recently  erected  ten  Minter  Homes 
at  their  operation  at  Flushing,  O. 

W.  B.  Munson,  Denison,  Tex.,  recently 
ordered  twenty  Minter  Efficiency  Bunga- 
lows, for  erection  at  Denison. 

The  City  of  Winston -Salem,  N.  C,  has 
erected  six  Minter  School  Houses,  as  well 
as  eight  Minter  Homes  for  city  employees. 


MINTER.  HOMES 

SOLVE  THE  BUILDING  PROBLEM 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fifth  Avenue  Building 
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new  deal.  Some  of  the  bankers  of  the  movement  are  wealthy. 
Most  of  the  members  have  no  pronounced  views  on  economic 
subjects,  because  they  have  never  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty. 

Some  of  them  are  strongly  individualistic  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  opposed  to  Socialism  of  every  shade — at  least,  opposed 
to  any  policy  of  collectivism  going  further  than  the  state  owner- 
ship of  railroads  or  the  municipal  ownership  of  street-cars  and 
water-works.  This,  of  course,  excepts  the  extreme  Single- 
Taxers,  who  are  virtually  anarchists  in  their  philosophy.  Need- 
less to  say,  like  every  new  movement,  this  convention  at- 
tracted many  well-meaning  but  absolutely  impossible  cranks 
and  freaks.  An  assembly  of  Forty-eighters  would  have  hard 
work  to  agree  on  any  working  program,  even  among  themselves. 
Every  one  of  them  considered  himself  a  leader.  They  were 
generals,  expecting  the  Labor  party  and  the  farmers  to  furnish 
the  privates.  Alas,  there  were  not  enough  privates  "to  go 
round." 

The  Labor  party,  so  called — we  say  "so-called"  because  the 
genuine  Labor  party  in  America  is  the  Socialist  party — is  not  a 
success.  It  has  made  no  headway  in  any  place  so  far,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  all  the  thinking  workingmen   are  Socialists. 

The  pity  of  the  whole  affair  is  only  that  it  may  make  the 
liberal  protest  movement  appear  ridiculous  before  the  world. 
Had  the  assembled  highbrows  and  lowbrows  in  Chicago,  most 
of  them  men  and  women  of  uncommon  sense,  had  the  common 
sense  enough  to  refrain  from  any  separate  nomination  and 
simply  indorsed  as  a  matter  of  protest  the  candidacy  of  the 
man  who  is  in  prison  to-day  because  he  asserted  his  right  to 
free  speech,  the  candidacy  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  then  that 
affair  would  undoubtedly  have  accomplished  its  aim.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  the  nation  with  present  conditions,  coupled  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  producing  classes,  might  have  elected 
Debs.  To  say  the  least,  the  present  constellation  would 
have  given  him  a  vote  which  would  forever  have  made  pluto- 
cratic tyranny  and  Wilsonian  autocracy  impossible  in  the 
future. 

As  a  result  of  that  "third"  convention,  the  protest  vote 
appears  at  least  to  be  split.  While  Mr.  Christensen  will  not 
have  any  following — at  least  he  will  poll  no  more  votes  than 
a  candidate  of  the  Holy  Jumpers  or  of  the  Anti-Masons — still  the 
procedure  in  Chicago  will  act  as  a  sort  of  wet  blanket  on  the 
ardor  of  the  friends  of  freedom.  And  Debs  may  have  no  more 
than  six  or  seven  million  votes. 

Mr.  Hearst,  who,  with  his  large  political  following,  was  in- 
terested in  the  new  movement  as  a  possible  method  of  fighting 
"foreign  entanglements,"  as  well  as  of  electing  Mr.  La  Follette 
to  the  Presidency,  is  receiving  the  condolences  of  his  political 
enemies.  Thus  the  Syracuse  Herald  ruminates  in  an  editorial 
entitled,  "Hearst  on  the  Burning  Deck": 

"I  consider  defeating  the  League  of  Nations,"  writes  William 
R.  Hearst,  "not  only  a  patriotic  duty,  but  the  highest  patriotic 
service  that  can  be  rendered  our  country."  He  will  therefore,  as 
he  says,  support  no  candidate  heading  a  third  party  who  is  not 
opposed  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Hearst's  plight  is  a  sad  one.  Before  the  Chicago  con- 
vention he  supported  Johnson,  and  after  the  convention  he  did 
his  best  to  encourage  Johnson  to  bolt.  But  Johnson  has  de- 
clared for  Harding.  After  the  Democratic  Convention  he 
essayed  the  role  of  a  third-party  Satan  to  Senator  Reed;  and 
now  Reed  is  out  for  Cox. 

To  make  matters  worse  for  poor  Mr.  Hearst,  Senator  Harding, 
whom  his  own  candidate,  Johnson,  is  supporting,  is  so  acceptable 
to  the  Republican  friends  of  the  Treaty  and  the  League  cove- 
nant that  former  President  Taft  predicts  that  when  Harding  is 
elected  "we  shall  have  the  League  of  Nations  with  the  reserva- 
tions necessary  for  the  guidance  and  protection  of  our  country." 

But  "this  year  does  not  offer  attractive  prospects  for  a  third 
party,"  observes  the  Savannah  News  discouragingly.  At 
least  as  affecting  the  general  vote,  no  third  party  seems  likely 
to  attain  influence  enough  to  make  it  feel  proud  of  itself.  How- 
ever, concludes  The  News: 

It  will  probably  be  to  the  advantage  on  the  whole  for  a  rather 
completely  organized  third  party  to  take  over  the  discards  and 
discordants,  the  false-noters,  the  thorns,  and  incorrigibles. 
Then  the  issue  can  be  clear-cut,  free  from  interior  disturbances. 

The  race  will  be  on.  The  big  machines  are  in  shape;  from 
the  general  overhaulings  at  the  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  repair- 
stations  there  are  enough  bolts  and  nuts  and  cranks— not  to 
mention  gas  and  air — left  over  out  of  which  to  construct  a  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made  scrap  flivver  which  will  utilize 
the  waste  and  afford  a  feature  to  the  race  without  doing  any- 
thing of  damage  to  the  two  big  machines. 


"THAT    OLD   PRESBYTERIAN,"  WOODROW 


WILSON,  IN   WAR   AND   PEACE 
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E  FOUGHT  THEM  and  he  beat  them.  Without 
help  from  a  single  source,  betrayed  at  home  and 
ambushed  abroad,  ringed  about  with  foes  and 
deserted  by  a  world  returned  to  its  selfish  preoccupation,  he 
won."  So  George  Creel  defies  American  criticism  in  general, 
and  the  attack  of  an  English  economist  in  particular,  all  tending 
to  the  conclusion  that  "that  old  Presbyterian,"  Woodrow 
Wilson,  was  "bamboozled"  within  an  inch  of  his  life  by  the 
brainy  diplomats  he  encountered  at  Paris.  In  a  similarly 
eloquent  vein,  Mr.  Creel  defends  the  President  from  most  of  the 
other  sins  of  omission  or  commission  that  have  been  laid  at  his 
door.  The  alleged  sins  are  so  many,  and  Mr.  Creel  through  his 
close  association  with  the  President  is  so  intimately]  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  surrounding  all  of  them,  that 
the  resulting  volume,  "The  War,  the  World,  and  Wilson" 
(Harpers),  deserves  somewhat  extended  presentation  here  as 
perhaps  the  most  complete  contribution  to  the  political  and 
personal  history  of  Mr.  Wilson's  administration  that  has  yet 
appeared.  It  challenges  comparison  at  once  with  J.  M.  Keynes's 
widely  discust  volume  on  "The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 
Peace."  It  may  also  seem  to  some  discerning  readers  to  bear  a 
few  of  the  earmarks  of  a  campaign  document,  with  the  stage 
set  for  a  battle  between  Mr.  McAdoo  and  General  Wood  as  the 
rival  Presidential  candidates.  Since  this  rivalry  has  not 
eventuated,  even  some  good  Democrats  may  feel  that  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  the  author  reduces  the  General's  record  to 
"an  absurd  jumble  of  baseless  claims"  is  now  somewhat 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  Creel  charges  in  several  chapters — in  fact,  almost  through- 
out the  work — that  the  facts  about  the  war  and  the  peace  have 
been  distorted  by  enemies  of  the  President.  He  recalls,  on  the 
second  page  of  the  "Foreword,"  that — 

On  the  instant  that  we  drew  the  sword  we  told  our  own 
people,  and  all  the  peoples  of  earth,  that  we  meant  to  fight 
a  war  against  war,  that  what  we  sought  was  the  "destruction  of 
arbitrary  power,"  "the  rights  of  small  nations,"  "the  reign  of 
law  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  an  end  to  the 
mad  business  of  competitive  armaments,  and  the  substitution 
of  discussion  for  bloodshed  by  the  establishment  of  a  League  of 
Nations  to  make  certain  "that  the  combined  power  of  free 
nations  will  check  every  invasion  of  right  and  serve  to  make 
peace  and  justice  the  more  secure  by  affording  a  definite  tribunal 
of  opinion  to  which  all  must  submit,  and  by  which  every  inter- 
national readjustment  that  can  not  be  amicably  agreed  upon 
by  the  peoples  directly  concerned  shall  be  sanctioned." 

Our  might  struck  the  shackles  of  tyranny  from  the  body 
of  the  world,  but  it  was  our  pledges  that  set  free  the  heart  of 
the  world.  America,  without  dissent,  indorsed  these  great 
guaranties  of  a  new  and  better  order,  and  the  Allied  govern- 
ments accepted  them  and  hailed  them  as  words  of  light  and 
guidance.  At  home  they  gave  unexampled  unity  and  indomi- 
table resolve;  abroad  they  poured  like  wine  into  the  war- weary 
veins  of  the  Allies,  won  the  support  of  neutral  nations,  and  struck 
at  the  very  foundations  of  enemy  morale.  The  world,  hopeless, 
despairing,  turned  to  us  as  the  forlorn  of  Galilee  turned  to 
Christ,  not  knowing,  but  believing;   not  asking,  but  trusting. 

It  was  the  giving  of  these  pledges  that  won  the  war:  it  is  the 
repudiation  of  these  pledges  that  is  losing  the  peace.  What  is 
the  use  of  mincing  words!  The  moral  leadership  that  was  our 
pride  is  now  our  shame.  The  peoples  of  earth  are  turning  from 
us  even  as  they  turned  to  us,  and  in  their  hearts  is  a  vaster 
bitterness  than  comes  from  any  mere  betrayal  of  the  body.  It 
is  their  hope  that  we  have  deserted:  it  is  their  dream  that  we 
have  killed.  "The  tents  have  been  struck,  and  the  great 
caravan  of  humanity  is  again  on  the  march,"  cried  General 
Smuts.  To  where?  And  how?  Ravaged  by  war,  pestilence, 
and  famine — disorganized,  leaderless,  desperate — the  unhappy 
nomadism  heads  back  to  the  same  old  morass  in  which  mankind 
has  struggled  from  the  beginning. 

The  President's  troubles  began,  Mr.  Creel  notes,  in  1918, 
when  the  Republicans  won  control  of  Congress.  The  famous 
"partizan  appeal"  before  the  Congressional  elections  of  that 
year,  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  most  bitterly  criticized  actions,  is 
treated   at   some   length.     "Only   by   analysis  of   the  various 
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incidents  can  clear  understanding  be  gained  of  an  action  that, 
on  its  face,  bears  every  appearance  of  aberration,"  says  Mr. 
Creel,  and  continues: 

In  September  various  Democratic  members  of  Congress 
waited  upon  the  President  and  told  him  frankly  that  if  he 
desired  to  retain  a  party  majority  in  the  House  and  Senate  his 
one  hope  was  to  make  an  open,  non-partizan  appeal  to  the 
people.  They  were  explicit  fn  the  statement  that  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  itself  was  in  no  position  to  conduct  a  vigor- 
ous campaign,  and  with  a  certain  approach  to  resentment  gave 
him  specific  explanations.  For  more  than  a  year  the  party  had 
been  without  leadership,  as  Vance  McCormick,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  had  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  direction  of  the  War  Trade  Board.  This  lack  of 
executive  authority,  and  the  President's  own  failure  to  act  as  a 
party  leader,  had  resulted  naturally  in  the  disintegration  of 
machinery  and  in  a  war-chest  too  depleted  to  meet  even  the 
mechanical  expenses  of  a  campaign.  On  the  other  hand, 
Will  H.  Hays,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
was  giving  entire  time  to  travel  and  conference  in  the  interests 
of  party  harmony  and  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  collecting  funds  in 
larger  amounts  than  had  been  known  since  the  days  of  Hanna. 

The  President,  always  impatient  of  the  mechanics  of  politics, 
was  doubly  unwilling  to  consider  them  at  a  moment  when  the 
fate  of  a  world  hung  in  the  balance.  Somewhat  curtly,  and 
very  decisively,  he  rejected  the  suggestion  made  him,  and 
turned  to  the  tremendous  questions  that  prest  upon  him. 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  were  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  surrender,  and  the  notes  of  the  President,  each  one 
with  the  cutting  edge  of  a  sword,  were  slashing  the  bonds  that 
held  these  countries  to  continued  support  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government.  Not  only  did  the  Allies  have  instant 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  every  detail  of  this  correspondence, 
but  they  indorsed  it  so  fully  as  to  give  the  President  authority 
to  speak  for  them.  Far  better  than  any  one  in  America  they 
knew  the  exhaustion  of  their  own  countries  and  the  strength  of 
Germany,  and  both  statesmen  and  soldiers  followed  with  eager- 
ness every  point  in  the  President's  diplomatic  correspondence, 
seeing  hope  of  winning  by  words  the  victory  that  might  otherwise 
have  to  be  purchased  by  still  greater  expenditures  of  blood  and 
money  and  suffering. 

On  October  13,  at  the  most  critical  stage  of  the  correspondence, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  publicly  denounced  the  President  for  attempting 
to  bring  about  a  "negotiated  peace,"  accused  him  of  "bad 
faith"  to  the  Allies,  and  berated  him  for  his  "weakness."  As 
if  in  response  to  a  signal,  the  Republican  speakers  rose  in  their 
places  and  elaborated  the  attack.  Almost  instantly  the  plan  of 
campaign  was  broadened  to  take  in  the  Fourteen  Points.  To 
be  sure,  it  was  the  case  that  these  specifications  of  the  President, 
declared  in  his  speech  of  January  8,  had  been  accepted  un- 
questioningly  by  the  people  p£  the  United  States  and  by  the 
Allied  governments  as  well,  and  nothing  was  more  obvious  than 
that  the  high  justice  of  these  pledges  had  been  potent  factors  in 
winning  the  approval  and  suppor-L  of  neutral  nations.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  however,  sounded  a  gewPal  assault  by  his  statement 
that  "When  it  comes  to  peace  negotiations,  we  should  emphati- 
cally repudiate  these  famous  Fourteen  Points." 

The  campaign,  in  its  first  stages,  seemed  so  entirely  political, 
rather  than  popular,  that  small  attention  was  paid  to  it.  Certain 
partizan  Senators  had  spared  no  effor,  to  embarrass  and  harass 
the  Administration  in  its  prosecution  of  the  war,  but  never  at 
any  time  had  the  people  shown  any  signs  of  being  gulled.  The 
President  had  the  conviction  that  Americans  were  interested 
but  little  in  the  election,  and  he  was  particularly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  reactionary  Senate  group  did  not  reflect  the  sentiment 
of  the  Republican  rank  and  file  in  any  degree.  As  time  went  by, 
however,  two  things  became  increasingly  apparent:  first,  that 
the  so-called  "Old  Guard"  was  in  undisputed  control  of  the 
Republican  machinery;  secondly,  that  the  forces  of  "invisible 
government"  were  preparing  to  emerge  from  the  retirement 
thrust  upon  the  unities  of  war.  Realizing  that  German  defeat 
was  only  a  matter  of  weeks,  Big  Business  felt  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  a  successful  attempt  to  regain  the  power  lost  in  1912. 
What  took  evil  and  definite  shape  in  the  shadows  was  no  mere 
uprising  of  a  partizan  clique,  but  a  carefully  planned  revolt 
against  Wilson  and  his  "crazy  ideals."  The  orders  that  went 
out  from  the  headquarters  of  Privilege  were  peremptory,  and 
money  in  huge  amounts  followed  the  orders.  The  hands  of  the 
President  were  to  be  iipheld  no  longer;  they  were  to  be  tied. 
The  movement's  power  in  men,  money,  and  machinery  began 
to  be  appreciated,  and  apprehension  took  the  place  of  easy 
confidence. 

There  was  not  a  man  in  the  whole  war-machinery,  Republican 
or  Democrat,  who  did  not  react  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
It  was  not  only  that  a  Republican  majority  in  the  House  or 
Senate  meant  divided  leadership  at  a  moment  when  the  Presi- 


dent's undisputed  central  control  was  a  necessity,  but  it  was  a 
certainty  that  such  result  would  be  regarded  by  Europe  as  a 
repudiation  of  the  President  and  his  war-policies.  The  Central 
Powers  and  the  Allied  governments  alike  would  interpret  it  as  a 
weakening  of  our  war-will,  and  while  the  enemy  would  be 
strengthened,  our  associates  would  be  correspondingly  deprest. 
It  was  not  a  party  that  was  at  stake,  but  America,  and  Amer- 
icans, without  regard  to  political  beliefs,  urged  the  President 
to  reconsider  his  decision  with  respect  to  an  appeal  to  the  people. 

He  did  so,  and  on  October  24  issued  the  statement  begin- 
ning "My  Fellow  Countrymen"  and  containing  such  para- 
graphs as: 

"  If  you  have  approved  of  my  leadership  and  wish  me  to  con- 
tinue to  be  your  unembarrassed  spokesman  in  affairs  at  home 
and  abroad,  I  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  express  yourself  un- 
mistakably to  that  effect  by  returning  a  Democratic  majority 
to  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 

"  I  have  no  thought  of  suggesting  that  any  political  party  is 
paramount  in  matters  of  patriotism.  I  feel  too  deeply  the 
sacrifices  which  have  been  made  in  this  war  by  all  our  citizens, 
irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  to  harbor  such  an  idea.  I 
mean  only  that  the  difficulties  and  delicacies  of  our  present 
task  are  of  a  sort  that  makes  it  imperatively  necessary  that  the 
nation  should  give  its  undivided  support  to  the  Government 
under  a  unified  leadership,  and  that  a  Republican  Congress 
would  divide  the  leadership 

"The  return  of  a  Republican  majority  to  either  House  of  the 
Congress  would,  moreover,  be  interpreted  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  as  a  repudiation  of  my  leadership.  Spokesmen  of  the 
Republican  party  are  urging  you  to  elect  a  Republican  Congress 
in  order  to  back  up  and  support  the  President,  but,  even  if  they 
should  in  this  impose  upon  some  credulous  voters  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  they  would  impose  on  no  one  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  well  understood  there  as  well  as  here  that  the  Republican 
leaders  desire  not  so  much  to  support  the  President  as  to  con- 
trol him 

"I  need  not  tell  you,  my  fellow  countrymen,  that  I  am  asking 
your  support  not  for  my  own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  a  political 
party,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  nation  itself  in  order  that  its 
inward  duty  of  purpose  may  be  evident  to  all  the  world.  In 
ordinary  times  I  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  such  an 
appeal  to  you.  In  ordinary  times  divided  counsels  can  be 
endured  without  permanent  hurt  to  the  country.  But  these 
are  not  ordinary  times. 

"If  in  these  critical  days  it  is  your  wish  to  sustain  me  with 
undivided  minds,  I  beg  that  you  will  say  so  in  a  way  which  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  misunderstand,  either  here  at  home  or  among 
our  associates  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  I  submit  my  diffi- 
culties and  my  hopes  to  you." 

The  pro-Wilson  campaign,  says  Mr.  Creel,  necessarily  weak 
through  disorganization  and  lack  of  funds,  was  made  more 
difieult  by  the  fact  that,  since  it  was  "doubtful  if  the  speech 
of  the  President  had  been  read  carefully  by  one  citizen  in  ten 
thousand,"  there  was  no  wide-spread  remembrance  of  the 
paragraph  in  which  he  said:  "I  have  no  thought  of  suggesting 
that  any  political  party  is  paramount  in  matters  of  patriotism. 
I  feel  too  deeply  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  in  this 
war  by  all  our  citizens,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  to  harbor 
such  an  idea."  "Republican  papers  drove  home  the  lie  that 
the  President  had  said  that  Republicans  were  not  patriots," 
says  Mr.  Creel.  "The  Democratic  organization,  utterly  de- 
moralized," could  do  little.  "The  Progressivist  movement,  that 
might  have  stemmed  the  tide,  was  scattered  and  besmirched." 
As  the  writer  analyzed  the  situation  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
shortly  after  the  election — 

The  Big  Business  patriots  went  with  you,  ostensibly  on  your 
own  terms,  because  they  saw  that  only  on  your  terms  could  the 
war  be  won.  They  came  into  conspicuous  leadership  as  Red- 
Cross  executives,  as  heads  of  State  Councils  of  Defense,  as  patriotic 
dollar-a-year  men. 

All  the  radical  or  liberal  friends  of  your  anti-imperialist  war- 
policy  were  either  silenced  or  intimidated.  The  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Post-office  were  allowed  to  silence  or  intimidate 
them.     There  was  no  voice  left  to  argue  for  your  sort  of  peace. 

The  author  concludes  this  chapter  of  disasters: 

Every  one  of  our  present  troubles  traces  back  to  the  election 
of  1918.  Lodge  was  lifted  from  mediocrity  to  evil  power,  and 
has  been  able  to  translate  his  personal  hatreds  into  national 
policies.  The  war-aims  of  the  United  States  have  been  repu- 
diated and  we  have  been  kept  out  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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The  Vital  Phase 

In  Cadillac  Goodness 


Any  motor  car  manufacturer  who 
cares  to  do  so  can  duplicate,  after 
a  period  of  years,  the  physical 
equipment  of  the  Cadillac  plant. 

Any  motor  car  manufacturer 
can,  it  he  chooses,  dedicate  himself 
to  the  same  scrupulously  close 
measurements. 

And  any  motor  car  manufacturer 
can  slowly  and  patiently  develop 
the  same  splendidly  smooth 
shop'practice. 

Any  motor  car  manufacturer  can 
duplicate  Cadillac  design,  if  he 
pleases,  and  strive  to  conform  to 
the  principles  upon  which  that 
design  is  based. 

Standardization  and  perfect  align- 
ment of  parts,  the  constant  use 
of  Johannsen  gauges,  and  the 
development  of  a  high  order 
of  craftsmanship  in  the  very 
slightest  detail — all  of  these  are 
ideals  to  which  any  organization 
may  aspire. 


But  the  stubborn  and  significant 
fact  remains  that  after  seventeen 
years,  there  is  still  but  one 
Cadillac,  and  one  Cadillac  organ- 
ization. 

It  is  not  merely  the  possession 
of  all  of  these  physical  and  other 
advantages  which  have  made 
the  Cadillac  what  it  is. 

It  is  not  merely  the  possession 
of  the  engineering  genius,  the 
splendidly  smooth  shop-practice, 
and  the  physical  equipment, 
which  have  made  the  Cadillac 
possible. 

It  is  the  working  together  of 
all  of  the  essential  elements 
over  a  long,  long,  painstaking 
period,  that  has  taken  all  the 
troubles  out  of  the  Cadillac  and 
put  into  it  those  carefree,  com- 
fort-giving qualities  which 
render  it  unique  among  motor 
cars  the  world  over  today. 
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Worst  of  all,  the  Wilson  program  for  reconstruction — a  great 
plan  for  the  restoration  of  our  national  health — was  handed 
over  to  the  mercy  of  such  men  as  Penrose,  Smoot,  Watson, 
Sherman,  and  Brandegee.  Had  it  been  the  deliberate  intent 
of  the  electorate  to  destroy  America  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally, it  could  not  have  worked  more  surely. 

A  chapter  headed  "The  Case  of  Leonard  Wood"  begins 
with  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  General 
didn't  go  to  France,  and  ends  with  an  attempt  to  show,  partly 
by  government  records,  that  "the  record  of  General  Wood  is 
built  upon  clever  suggestion  rather  than  provable  statement." 
To  quote  the  earlier  and  kinder  portion: 

General  Wood  was  not  sent  to  France  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  commander  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  did  not  ask  to  have  him  sent,  plain  in- 
dication that  he  was  neither  needed  nor  wanted  in  France. 
The  decision  was  not  the  decision  of  the  President  nor  the 
Secretary  of  War  nor  the  Chief  of  Staff,  but  the  weighed  judg- 
ment of  General  Pershing,  the  soldier  selected  for  the  high  post 
of  field  command,  and  given  full  power  even  as  he  was  held  to 
full  responsibility.  All  of  the  generals  in  charge  of  American 
training-camps  were  sent  to  France  in  the  summer  of  1917, 
not  only  that  they  might  see  for  themselves  the  goal  to  which 
they  were  pointed,  the  style  of  fighting,  and  the  kind  of  soldiers 
that  would  have  to  be  made,  but  equally  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  General  Pershing  to  pass  upon  their  personalities, 
character,  and  abilities.  The  generals  returned  from  their 
pilgrimage,  applied  themselves  to  the  work  of  turning  raw  boys 
into  fit  defenders,  and  in  due  time  Pershing  sent  to  the  Chief 
of  Staff  a  list  of  the  commanders  that  he  desired  to  accompany 
their  divisions  to  France  when  the  stage  of  embarkation  should 
be  reached.  The  name  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  was  not  on  the 
list. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  with 
duty  to  stimulate  and  guard  the  national  morale,  I  made  it  my 
business  to  inquire  into  the  facts  in  the  case.  At  the  time  of 
General  Pershing's  departure  for  France  I  knew,  as  did  every 
one  else  in  government,  that  it  had  been  made  plain  to  him  that 
he  would  not  be  hampered  by  home  meddling.  Even  as  he  was 
held  to  full  responsibility,  so  was  he  given  full  power  in  the 
selection  of  those  men  upon  whom  he  would  have  to  depend. 
His  list,  therefore,  was  approved  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  went 
into  the  War  Department  files  until  further  action  should  be 
demanded.  As  I  remember  it,  the  whole  trouble  arose  from  the 
fact  that  General  March  treated  the  circumstance  as  one  of 
military  routine  entirely,  utterly  failing  to  realize  its  political 
importance.  Instead  of  informing  General  Wood  at  once  that  he 
had  not  been  chosen  to  go  to  France,  he  followed  the  established 
procedure  and  waited  for  the  completion  of  the  training  period 
before  issuing  orders  to  the  division  commanders.  General 
Wood,  however,  left  Camp  Funston  in  advance  of  the  division 
and  without  waiting  to  receive  his  orders.  General  March  sent 
them  to  him  in  New  York,  and  in  consequence  there  was  an 
appearance  of  eleventh-hour  action,  an  effect  of  jerking  General 
Wood  from  the  very  deck  of  the  transport. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  General  Wood  carried  his  complaint  to 
the  President  and  was  told  plainly  that  the  list  would  not  be 
revised  in  the  personal  interest  of  any  soldier  or  politician 

As  for  Mr.  Baker's  views,  no  one  knew  at  the  time  nor  does 
any  one  know  to-day.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  there  was 
plain  evidence  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  decided  upon  a 
policy  of  impersonality,  a  sort  of  judicial  detachment  that  would 
lift  him  above  the  human  wrangle,  permitting  him  to  make  his 
decisions  uninfluenced  either  by  likes  or  dislikes.  This  policy 
worked  out  in  his  case  as  it  works  out  in  every  case.  He  went 
to  absurdities  of  fairness  in  dealing  with  his  enemies,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  charge  of  prejudice,  and  swung  back  to  an  extreme 
of  unfairness  where  his  friends  were  concerned  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  suspicion  of  being  swayed  by  his  preferences.  As 
a  consequence,  Leonard  Wood  looked  after  his  personal  interests 
during  the  war,  even  as  he  has  been  allowed  to  make  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  in  the  uniform  of  a  major-general  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Baker's  silence,  to  be  sure,  lends 
itself  to  a  finer,  nobler  view,  and  I  have  always  thought  that  it 
was  the  right  one.  Had  he  spoken,  telling  of  General  Pershing's 
list  and  the  fact  that  Wood's  name  did  not  appear  upon  it,  he 
would  have  escaped  attack,  but  America  might  have  suffered. 
It  mattered  little  that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  be  attacked 
and  abused,  but  it  was  an  entirely  different  matter  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces  in  France,  face  to 
face  with  crisis,  to  be  dragged  into  a  domestic  political  wrangle. 

Two  chapters  of  Mr.  Creel's  book,  headed  "Paris  and  Pro- 
crastination" and  "The  Big  Four,"  challenge   comparison  with 


Mr.  Keynes's  well-known  studies  in  "The  Economic  Conse- 
quences of  the  Peace  "  of  the  four  leading  personalities  that 
clashed  at  Versailles.  Mr.  Creel  admits  many  of  the  disap- 
pointments which  color  Mr.  Keynes's  more  subtle  and  sophisti- 
cated narrative  with  the  disgusted  disillusion  characteristic  of 
much  modern  English  fiction,  but  the  American  suffers  neither 
from  any  lack  of  enthusiasm  nor  for  any  loss  of  faith  in  the  man 
whom  Mr.  Keynes  saw  as  the  crude  Yankee  dupe  of  European 
diplomatic  sharpers.  With  a  trace  of  the  dislike  for  almost  any- 
thing British  which  colors  his  recent  pro-Irish  volume,  Mr.  Creel 
attacks  the  English  economist,  and  lefends  the  American 
President,  to  this  effect : 

Mr.  Keynes  finds  it  in  his  conscience  to  write  that  the  Presi- 
dent's mind  was  "slow  and  unadaptable,"  that  he  was  somewhat 
"dull"  and  often  "bewildered";  that  his  hands,  "while  capable 
and  fairly  strong,  were  wanting  in  sensitiveness  and  finesse,"  that 
he  lacked  "the  dominating  intellectual  equipment  necessary  to 
cope  with  subtle  and  dangerous  spellbinders,"  and,  crowning 
fault  of  all,  "he  was  not  only  insensitive  to  his  surroundings  in 
the  external  sense,  he  was  not  sensitive  to  his  environment  at  all. 
What  chance  could  such  a  man  have  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
unerring,  almost  medium-like  sensibility  to  every  one  immedi- 
ately round  him?  To  see  the  British  Prime  Minister  watching 
the  company,  with  six  or  seveft  senses  not  available  to  ordinary 
men,  judging  character,  motive,  and  subconscious  impulse, 
perceiving  what  each  was  thinking  and  even  what  each  was 
going  to  say  next,  and  compounding  with  telepathic  instinct 
the  argument  or  appeal  best  suited  to  the  vanity,  weakness,  or 
self-interest  of  his  immediate  auditor,  was  to  realize  that  the 
poor  President  would  be  playing  blind  man's  buff  in  that  party." 

This  expression  of  British  malice,  so  peculiarly  revelational 
of  the  intense  dislike  for  America  and  Americans  that  dominates 
the  average  Englishman,  is  best  answered  by  the  record.  The 
President  met  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George,  and  Sonnino  on  their 
own  ground,  fought  them  with  their  own  weapons,  and  won. 
Before  many  days  had  passed  his  Tory  associates  were  hysterical 
in  their  resentment  against  Lloyd  George  for  his  weakness, 
contemptuously  referring  to  him  as  "Wilson's  puppy-dog,"  while 
the  reactionary  French  newspapers  and  the  jingoistic  group 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  equally  bitter  against  Clemen- 
ceau for  permitting  "the  autocratic  Wilson"  to  bully  him  into 
the  surrender  of  French  rights.  The  same  hoarse  screaming 
came  from  Italy  and  Japan. 

The  League  of  Nations,  urged  only  by  the  President  and 
resisted  by  every  Premier,  was  not  only  adopted,  but  adopted 
as  a  primary  and  integral  part  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  very 
keystone  of  the  arch. 

The  German  colonies,  confidently  looked  upon  by  England  as 
loot,  and  the  weak  nations  of  the  world,  about  to  be  divided 
as  part  of  the  spoils,  were  all  withdrawn  from  conquest  and 
annexation  and  placed  under  the  supervision  and  protection 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  French  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sarre  Basin  and 
the  Rhine  Valley  was  disputed  successfully,  likewise  the  Italian 
claim  to  the  Jugo-Slavic  seaport  of  Fiume,  and  Japan,  instead 
of  holding  Shantung  as  a  prize  of  war,  was  forced  to  accept  the 
role  of  an  economic  concession  voire. 

The  German  indemnity,  instead  of  being  fixt  at  $40,000,000,000, 
was  set  at  about  $14,000,000,000,  and  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Reparations  Commission  that  has  the  power  to  ac- 
commodate payments  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  German 
people. 

Mr.  Keynes  may  feel  that  the  "old  Presbyterian"  was  "bam- 
boozled," but  no  crow  of  self-congratulation  has  yet  escaped 
Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau,  or  Sonnino,  and  the  bitterness  of 
the  imperialistic  press  of  France,  England,  and  Italy  continues 
unsoothed. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  admits  that  there  are,  in  the  Peace 
Treaty  as  it  came  from  the  President's  hands,  "angers  and 
greeds,"  but  they  are  called  "matters  of  word  and  gesture 
rather  than  defined  intent."     He  continues: 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  lacks  much  of  the 
virility  that  was  hoped,  but  in  its  solemn  agreements  are  pro- 
visions for  disarmament,  arbitration,  open  dealing,  and  respect 
for  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  weak 
peoples.  Frail  enough  in  all  seeming,  but  still  a  ladder  from 
the  quicksands  to  the  heights. 

For  ten  months  the  Republican  majority  held  the  Treaty 
in  its  hostile  keeping.  For  ten  months  the  politicians  avoided 
discussion  of  the  Covenant's  noble  purposes,  confining  them- 
selves to  the  meannesses  of  misrepresentation  and  distortion. 
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Sitfns  thatR>int 
^  this  Way 


If  you  suffer  from  any 
of  the  troubles  listed, 
go  to  your  dentist  at 
once.  Don't  wait — 
don't  guess  that  some 
drugged  dentifrice  will 
fit.  It  may  misfit.  Get 
your  dentist' s  prescrip- 
tion— the  exact  one  for 
your  case. 


Pyorrhea 
Aciditvofthe 


Mouth 


LOU1 

Bleeding  Gums 
Receding  Gums 
TartarDeposits 


DENTIST 


DENTAL  safety  lies  in  cleanliness— not  guess- 
ing. Cleanliness  is  important  at  all  times — 
helps  to  ward  off  any  of  the  above  troubles.  And 
it  requires  a  safe  dentifrice :  one  without  drugs. 
Dr.  Lyon's  is  the  favorite  with  refined  people  and 
has  been  for  over  fifty  years.  It  cleans  the  teeth 
thoroughly  without  danger  of  the  misapplication 
of  strong  drugs — it  is  free  from  them.  There  is 
pleasure  as  well  as  safety  in  its  use. 

DrcL^orvs 

Jfie  ^eniifrice  if)al  made  fine  ieeif)  ^fas/)iorjoi>l& 

Approved  by  the  best  dental  authorities 
for  over  Jifty  years. 

I.  W.  LYON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  530  W.  27th  St.    New  York 
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Where  once  a  Webster,  a  Clay,  and  a  Calhoun  debated  great 
issues  in  conscience  and  high  ability  there  was  the  squabble  of 
hucksters.  And  at  last  the  definite  repudiation  of  every  war- 
aim,  every  ideal,  every  hope  for  which  mothers  gave  their  sons, 
for  which  youth  died  or  lived  to  know  the  disfigurements  that 
are  worse  than  death. 

With  what  result? 

The  world  that  loved  us  now  hates  us.  We  hate  ourselves. 
The  unity  that  was  our  pride  has  been  torn  into  tatters  by  the 
pull  and  haul  of  a  revived  and  multiplied  hyphenation.  The 
voice  of  America  is  a  polyglot  screech,  every  separate  blood- 
strain  chorusing  some  hymn  of  passion  under  the  leadership  of 
this  or  that  political  group.  A  war-record  unparalleled  for 
courage,  initiative,  nobility,  and  utter  unselfishness  has  been 
dragged  through  the  gutters  of  abuse  and  slander.  The  shame 
of  it,  the  sadness  of  it  all,  is  relieved  by  no  ray  of  light. 


?? 


UMBRELLA   MIKE,"    CHICAGO   LABOR 
ORGANIZER,  ON   THE   JOB 

OX  JULY  15  practically  every  surface-car  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  stopt  running.  Probably  half  a  million 
Chicagoans  stood  on  street-corners  waiting  for  street- 
cars which  did  not  come.  Something  like  half  a  million  reached 
their  work  with  difficulty  and  extra  expense,  from  half  an  hour 
to  two  hours  late.  The  reason,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  a 
decidedly  indignant  editorial,  can  be  presented  in  a  few  words: 

"Umbrella  Mike"  Boyle  was  out  of  jail. 

Mr.  Boyle,  we  are  informed,  "is  considered  among  union 
leaders  to  be  the  most  powerful  business  agent  in  Chicago." 
Some  say  he  will  be  the  next  president  of  the  Chicago  Building 
Trades  Council,  where  his  power  for  good  or  evil  will  be  con- 
siderably increased.  The  foundation  of  his  sobriquet  of  "Um- 
brella Mike"  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  rain  or  shine,  he  was 
accustomed  to  carry  an  umbrella  which,  his  enemies  claim,  he 
used  as  a  cash  register.  The  mode  of  procedure,  they  asserted, 
involved  a  conference  with  Mike,  usually  conducted  in  a  saloon. 
An  appropriate  sum  of  money  was  named,  upon  the  receipt  of 
which  "protection"  would  be  given.  At  this  point  in  the  con- 
ference, the  bartender  was  accustomed  to  announce  to  Mr. 
Boyle  that  he  was  wanted  on  the  telephone.  The  umbrella 
was  left  hanging  on  the  bar,  the  gentlemen  desiring  "protection" 
dropt  the  sum  named  into  its  secretive  folds,  "Umbrella  Mike" 
returned,  took  his  umbrella  and  departed.  Nobody  saw  any 
money  passed,  so  nobody  could  give  unpleasant  testimony. 
This,  of  course,  is  all  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Boyle's  bitter 
enemies.  His  thousands  of  trade-union  friends,  who  presented 
him  with  a  $4,500  automobile  and  gave  him  almost  dictatorial 
power  upon  his  release  from  prison,  would,  no  doubt,  have  a 
different  story  to  tell.  The  unfriendly  Tribune  prints  this  story 
of  the  present  strike  in  particular  and  of  Mr.  Boyle  in  general : 

It's  a  "one-man  strike."  The  sudden  tie-up  of  street-car 
transportation  for  a  city  of  nearly  three  million  people  was  due 
to  the  "whim,"  to  put  it  politely,  of  Michael  ("  Umbrella  Mike") 
Boyle,  business  agent  of  Electrical  Workers'  Union  No.  134. 

The  strike  was  not  precipitated  by  a  question  of  wages  or  of 
Avorking  conditions,  altho  these  are  in  the  background.  It 
sprang  from  a  peremptory  demand  by  Boyle  that  the  surface- 
lines  should  make  a  "closed  shop"  of  the  south  side  car-shops, 
which  have  always  been  operated  on  the  "open"  principle, 
employees  being  free  to  belong  to  unions  or  not  as  they  see  fit. 

This  demand  being  declined,  Boyle  yanked  out  some  three 
hundred  electrical  workers  on  the  jump,  without  due  notice.  As 
the  three  hundred  men  run  machinery  which  supplies  the  electric 
"juice"  for  the  lines,  street-car  traffic  was  at  once  paralyzed, 
and  three  million  people  felt  the  effect  in  one  way  or  another  of 
the  tying  up  of  a  public  utility. 

It  is  an  unusual  strike — nearly  fifteen  thousand  employees  were 
Avaiting  and  ready  to  run  the  cars  as  fast  as  current  could  be 
supplied,  but  transportation  was  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat  by 
a  small  group  of  workers  at  a  vital  spot,  following  the  caprice  of 
one  man. 

Incidentally,  Boyle  derives  his  nickname  from  a  supposed 
passion  for  hanging  a  cotton  umbrella  over  a  bar-rail,  in  the 
good  old  days,  and  utilizing  it  for  a  cash  register. 

In  chronological  sequence,  the  developments  leading  to  the 
strike,  as  recounted  by  John  E.  Wilkie,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Chicago  surface-lines,  were: 


"A  few  weeks  ago  we  settled  the  grievances  of  thirteen  thousand 
of  the  fifteen  thousand  employees,  the  trainmen,  as  usual,  being 
treated  with  before  the  shopmen  and  maintenance  employees.  It 
left  about  two  thousand  shop  and  maintenance  men  to  be  dealt 
with;  they  are  divided  among  different  unions,  such  as  the  metal 
trades  and  electrical  workers,  the  track-layers,  belonging  to  the 
Hodcarriers'  Union,  having  none  of  their  own.  Their  wage 
demands  were  taken  up  and  about  June  23  the  company  offered 
them  what  had  been  given  the  trainmen — namely,  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent,  in  wages,  with  no  change  in  present  working 
conditions. 

"From  that  time  up  to  last  Wednesday  there  was  silence  on 
the  part  of  the  men.  At  4  p.m.  last  Wednesday  the  men  con- 
ferred here  at  the  offices.  Part  approved  the  proposition. 
Others,  among  them  Boyle,  said  'No.'  At  8  p.m.  Wednesday 
the  various  unions  held  meetings  at  which  a  strike  vote  was 
taken,  and  the  first  thing  we  knew  Boyle  had  yanked  everybody 
out  at  the  substations,  putting  the  hour  first  at  five  and  then  at 
four  o'clock. 

"Boyle  demanded  that  the  shops  at  Seventy-seventh  Street 
and  Vincennes  Avenue  be  made  a  closed  shop.  It  has  about 
five  hundred  men  and  has  always  been  an  open  shop.  The 
men  can  belong  to  unions  or  not  just  as  they  want  to,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  do  belong  to  unions.  It  is  where 
cars  are  painted  and  repaired  and  general  work  is  done.  Boyle 
said  before  negotiations  could  be  continued  this  shop  must  be 
declared  closed  to  all  but  union  men.  The  company  could  not 
see  its  way  clear  to  this  and  Boyle  at  once  broke  off  negotiations 
and  told  the  substation  men  to  pack  their  duds." 

Mr.  Boyle  himself,  observes  the  reporter,  was  able  to  endure 
the  lack  of  street-cars  with  equanimity — did  he  not  have  the 
$4,500  automobile  with  which  local  No.  134  presented  him  shortly 
after  his  pardon  from  jail  a  few  weeks  ago?  Some  conjectured 
he  pulled  the  strike  perhaps  to  show  that  his  power  has  not  been 
broken  by  the  four  months  he  served  in  the  Bridewell,  to  which 
he  had  been  sentenced  for  a  year,  plus  a  fine  of  $5,000  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  laws.  The  writer  takes  up  the  history  of  the 
case: 

During  this  case"  it  was  brought  out  that  Boyle  forced  the 
Chicago  Telephone  Company  to  pay  $20,000  to  avoid  strike 
troubles  when  it  was  putting  up  its  new  building.  The  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit,  in  denying  a 
rehearing  of  the  case  January  30,  1919,  reviewed  part  of  the 
testimony  as  follows: 

"The  Government  introduced  testimony  showing  that  Boyle 
on  various  occasions  made  builders  pay  him  considerable  sums 
of  money  under  threat  of  a  strike  or  boycott.  For  example, 
one  witness  testified  that  he  had  paid  Boyle  $500  to  get  a  certain 
switchboard  installed;  another  that  Boyle  exacted  of  him  $3,000 
in  order  that  he  might  install  a  certain  switchboard,  and  still 
another  testified  that  Boyle  required  a  church  to  pay  $200  as  a 
penalty  for  installing  certain  electrical  apparatus. 

"And  still  another  witness  testified  that  Boyle  exacted  a 
payment  of  $20,000  in  order  to  get  immunity  from  strikes,  etc., 
and  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  difficulty  between  the  builder 
and  the  employees. 

"Plaintiffs  in  error  contend  that  this  evidence  was  not  only 
inadmissible,  but  highly  prejudicial  to  their  cause.  That  such 
testimony,  if  erroneously  admitted,  was  prejudicial,  must  be 
conceded. 

"For  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  of  a 
jury  taking  a  prejudice  against  a  party  wiio  is  thus  pictured  in 
the  role  of  a  blackmailer,  a  highwayman,  a  betrayer  of  labor, 
and  a  leech  on  commerce.  But  the  test  of  admissibility  does  not 
turn  upon  its  effect  iipon  the  jury,  but  on  its  relevancy  to  the 
issues  made  by  the  charges  set  forth  in  the  indictment." 

After  this  commentary  the  court  held  the  evidence  admissible. 

The  Tribune  comments  editorially: 

Boyle,  business  agent  of  Electrical  Workers'  Union  No.  134, 
called  the  strike  of  powrer-house  employees  which  tied  up  the 
surface-lines  without  warning.  Boyle  was  released  from  the 
Bridewell  on  May  8  by  President  Wilson's  commutation  of  his 
sentence  after  he  had  served  four  months  of  a  year's  term  for 
conspiracy.  That  was  not  his  first  crime.  He  had  already  been 
convicted  of  extorting  money  from  his  employers  and  fined 
$500.  Yet  he  remained  in  power,  and,  according  to  evidence 
offered  at  his  most  recent  trial,  has  accumulated  property  worth 
$500,000.  He  did  not  do  that  on  his  salary  as  a  union  business 
agent. 

He  was  convicted  of  conspiring  with  contractors  and  union 
men  alike.  He  played  one  against  the  other.  Remembering 
that,  it  might  not  be  impertinent  to  ask  why  in  the  present 
case  he  has  called  out  the  surface-car  workers  and  allowed  tin- 
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All  Regular  Men  finally 
come  to  the  Right  Thing 


CONSIDER  the  tremen- 
dous progress  that  has 
been  made  in  shaving  meth- 
ods within  the  last  genera- 
tion. 

Until  the  invention  of  the 
Gillette,  no  man  ever  dared 
to  shave  without  strop- 
ping his  razor  before  every 
shave. 

Today,  twenty  million 
men  never  think  of  strop- 
ping and  honing  their  razor 
blades. 

Finding  the  Gillette  Blade 
a  finer  edge  than  they  ever 
got  with  stropping  or  hon- 


ing. Shave  after  shave  with 
the  same  blade — and  putting 
in  a  new  blade  once  in  a 
while.  The  complete  and 
final  solution  to  all  their 
shaving  problems. 

It  is  the  keenest,  most 
lasting,  most  economical 
shaving  edge  ever  pro- 
duced. 

There  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Gillette 
Dealers  in  this  country. 
And  among  their  most 
friendly  customers  are  the 
men  who  come  in  regu- 
larly to  get  Gillette  Blades. 


No  Stropping— No  Honing 


Canadian  Factory: 
73  St.  Alexander  St. 
Montreal,  Quebec 


KNOWN  THE 
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New  York 

Chicago 

San  Francisco 

London 


Paris 
Milan 
Madrid 
Brussels 


WORLD   OVER 


Copenhagen 
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"L"  workers  to  remain  on  the  job.  His  record  shows  that  he 
has  left  no  opportunity  unimproved  to  add  to  his  strength  and 
capital. 

For  three  years  after  his  conviction  he  used  this  strength  and 
capital  to  defeat  justice  by  keeping  out  of  jail.  Then  he  went 
in.  Now  he  is  out.  The  ordinary  daily  routine  of  an  entire 
city  has  been  upset. 

No  warning  was  given.  The  rights  of  at  least  half  a  million 
persons  were  ignored.  No  case  was  made  with  the  public  for 
the  strikers  under  Boyle's  dictatorship.  The  public  will  form  a 
very  definite  opinion  of  such  methods,  and  it  will  not  be  an 
opinion  of  advantage  either  to  Boyle  or  to  the  men  whom  he 
leads. 

The  merits  of  their  demands  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
tacts.  They  are  lost  in  the  cloudy  methods.  It  is  the  method 
of  enforcing  the  demands  which  touches  the  public.  To  this 
method  the  death  of  one  girl  in  a  traffic  crash  is  already  attri- 
buted.    The  danger  will  not  end  with  the  strike. 


LIVING  "OFF   THE   COUNTRY"  ON   AN 

ICE-CAKE   AND   NEVER   MISSING 

A   MEAL 

POLAR  BEARS  and  Norsemen  are  about  the  only  folk 
who  venture  out  to  sea  on  an  ice-cake.  Nobody  knows 
just  how  a  polar  bear  likes  this  form  of  navigation,  but 
Storker  T.  Storkersen,  Norseman  and  polar  explorer,  says  he 
found  his  recent  trip  on  a  large,  irregular  fragment  of  ice  in  the 
Beaufort  Sea,  away  up  off  the  northern  edge  of  nowhere,  "emi- 
nently satisfactory."  From  Storkersen's  account  of  this  voyage, 
it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  most  disconcerting  things  about 
the  average  seagoing  ice-cake  is  that  it  is  so  unwieldy  as  to  be 
utterly  beyond  the  control  of  its  navigator,  who  is  thus  forced  to 
trust  entirely  to  Providence  for  the  management  of  his  craft. 
Storkersen  informs  us  that  the  ice-floe]  he  and  his  companions 
traveled  on  from  April  8  to  October  9,  1918,  was  about  seven 
miles  wide  and  at  least  fifteen  miles  long,  and  no  method  has  as 
yet  been  devised  to  steer  a  craft  of  such  proportions.  Em- 
barking under  these  uncertain  circumstances,  it  would  at  least 
seem  that  the  crew  would  carry  along  a  tremendous  food  supply. 
But  the  strangest  part  of  this  strange  voyage  was  that  they 
carried  food  for  only  fourteen  weeks,  altho  they  expected  to  be 
gone  a  year.  Storkersen's  trip  on  the  floating  island  of  ice  was 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  his  chief,  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson, 
whose  polar  experiences  had  led  him  to  adopt  the  theory  that 
traveling  in  the  Far  North  can  best  be  accomplished  by  "living 
off  the  country."  He  had  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
that  theory  for  some  time  before  Storkersen  set  out.  So  suc- 
cessfully had  it  been  worked  out  that  Storkersen  tells  us  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  annoyance  to  him,  on  an  expedition  with 
Stefansson  in  1914,  to  have  to  haul  heavy  meat-laden  sleds 
through  the  soft  snow  because  some  of  the  party  were  pessimistic 
about  living  off  the  country.  However,  it  seems  that  by  the 
time  Storkersen  started  on  his  ice-cake  voyage  everybody  had 
been  converted.  So  they  started  out  with  only  a  small  amount 
of  food,  "lived  off  the  country"  for  about  eight  months,  and 
returned  with  about  half  of  their  original  food  supply.  Storker- 
sen's undertaking  to  drift  with  the  polar  ice  was  inspired  by 
Stefansson,  who  believed,  after  extensive  explorations  in  the 
arctic,  that  much  valuable  data  might  be  secured  by  traveling 
over  the  ocean  ice  with  dog  teams  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  north 
from  Cross  Island  on  the  northern  coast  of  Alaska  up  to  about 
75  degrees  north  latitude,  and  then  making  camp  and  drifting 
with  the  ice  whithersoever  the  powers  that  govern  in  that 
frozen  world  might  dictate.  Specifically,  what  Stefansson  wanted 
to  ascertain  was  what  currents  prevailed  in  that  part  of  the 
ocean,  and  also  such  facts  as  might  be  gleaned  regarding  meteor- 
ology, zoology,  and  murine  biology.  It  had  been  planned  to 
start  the  expedition  February  1,  1918.  While  preparations  were 
under  way,  Stefansson  fell  ill  of  typhoid  at  Herschel  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  Storkersen,  the  explorer's 
second  in  command,  was  then  at  a  point  a  hundred  miles  west 
looking  after  equipment.  A  messenger  brought  him  word  of  his 
chief's  illness,  and  he  immediately  started  for  Herschel  Island. 


There  he  devoted  himself  to  nursing  Stefansson,  "being  as- 
sisted and  advised,"  he  says,  "by  every  white  person  there  who 
all  thought  they  knew  something  about  doctoring."  And  it 
spoke  well  for  Stefansson's  constitution,  the  perfectly  serious 
Storkersen  assures  us,  that  the  commander  soon  recovered 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  his  lieutenant  return  to  his  work  in  the 
west.  Stefansson  suffered  a  relapse,  however,  and  so  was  forced 
to  give  up  the  leadership  of  the  proposed  expedition  himself,  a 
task  he  entrusted  to  Storkersen.  This,  in  substance,  is  the 
story  of  how  the  latter  came  to  take  his  famous  trip  on  an  ice- 
cake,  as  set  out  by  himself  in  a  detailed  account  of  his  expedi- 
tion contained  in  MacLean's  Magazine  (Toronto),  which  makes 
very  comfortable  midsummer  reading.     To  quote: 

On  the  morning  of  March  15,  1918,  I  started  northward  out 
on  the  ice  with  twelve  men,  fifty-six  dogs,  and  eight  sleds,  with 
about  eight  thousand  pounds  of  provisions  and  equipment  of  all 
kinds,  which  I  deemed  necessary  for  that  kind  of  work.  We 
camped  that  night  thirteen  miles  off  shore  on  moving  sea  ice, 
having  immediately  upon  entering  on  it  noticed  its  fairly  rapid 
westward  drift  before  the  easterly  wind. 

Ten  days  later,  on  March  25,  we  were  about  sixty  miles  from 
land,  having  passed  through  the  dangerous  rough  ice-belt  which 
always  exists  between  the  main  pack  and  shore;  not,  however, 
without  having  as  usual  sustained  considerable  damage  to  our 
equipment  and  sleds,  one  of  which  had  broken  completely  and 
had  to  be  abandoned.  When  traveling  through  this  belt  snow 
had  been  scarce,  so  for  this  reason,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  I 
wanted  to  utilize  the  daylight  as  much  as  possible,  I  had  used 
tents  to  sleep  in  at  night,  but  as  soon  as  we  came  on  to  the  old 
ice-pack,  where  we  could  again  afford  to  be  comfortable  and 
where  good  snow  could  be  found,  we  commenced  to  live  in  snow- 
houses,  as  we  preferred  them  to  the  tents,  which  should  be  used 
in  an  emergency  only  during  the  winter  in  the  arctic. 

Traveling  mostly  over  old  ice,  the  going  getting  better  the 
farther  we  got  from  shore,  we  proceeded  till  the  night  of  April  3, 
when  we  were  about  one  hundred  and  five  miles  north  of  Cross 
Island  and  at  north  latitude  72  degrees,  west  longitude  147 
degrees.  On  the  following  day  I  sent  the  first  support  party, 
consisting  of  our  chief  engineer,  Herman  Kilian,  in  command 
of  two  men,  two  sleds,  and  nineteen  dogs,  on  their  return  to 
Barter  Island.  The  equipment  they  took  naturally  was  the 
poorest  we  had,  as  the  sleds  were  light.  Early  the  following 
morning  they  bade  us  good-by.  Taking  with  them  my  reports 
to  the  commander,  they  started  for  home,  while  a  few  minutes 
later,  with  my  remaining  party  of  nine  men  and  thirty-six 
dogs,  with  five  sleds,  we  proceede  northward. 

On  April  8,  Storkersen's  account  says,  they  came  to  an  open 
"lead,"  a  break  in  the  ice  containing  open  water.  To  cross  such 
stretches  of  water  they  usually  resorted  to  their  "sled-boats," 
craft  constructed  by  stretching  skins  over  their  sleds,  and  thus 
converting  them  into  boats.  This  lead  was  so  wide,  however, 
that  they  could  not  cross  by  this  method,  and  as  their  chances 
to  travel  around  it  appeared  equally  slim,  they  decided  to  make 
camp  at  this  place  and  wait  until  the  lead  should  close.  We 
read  on: 

On  the  night  following  our  arrival  at  the  lead  the  easterly 
wind  which  had  continued  blowing  steadily  since  our  departure 
from  shore  increased  in  force,  and  shortly  was  blowing  a  gale 
from  that  direction,  with,  of  course,  the  accompanying  thick, 
drifting  snow,  which  made  it  hard  for  any  one  to  be  outside.  So 
during  the  time  spent  in  camp  there  no  hunting  was  done  except 
a  few  hours  on  the  first  day  after  our  arrival  at  the  lead,  when 
seals  seemed  to  be  numerous  and  we  shot  and  retrieved  three. 
With  that  strong  wind  blowing  it  was  not  long  before  consider- 
able pressure  was  felt  from  the  shaking  and  vibration  of  the  ice 
and  at  the  edge  of  the  lead  considerable  crushing  could  be  seen 
when  I  walked  over  there.  It  was  evident  that  the  floe  on  which 
we  were  camped  was  rapidly  drifting  to  the  northwest  before  the 
wind. 

When  I  was  with  Captain  Mikkelsen  and  Leffingwell  on  their 
ice-trip  in  1907  we  had,  on  returning  toward  shore,  experienced 
a  rapid  westward  drift  with  easterly  winds,  and  when  with 
Stefansson  in  1914  from  Martin  Point  north  to  latitude  74  degrees 
and  east  to  Banks  Island  we  had,  during  April  and  May,  had 
easterly  winds  before  which  the  ice  drifted  rapidly  to  the  west 
away  from  our  destination,  and  in  doing  so  opened  very  wide 
leads  which  delayed  our  progress  considerably,  having  to  wait  as 
long  as  ten  days  at  one  lead  before  it  closed  sufficiently  to  enable 
us  to  cross  in  our  sled-boat.  Since  then  we  had  learned  about 
the  westward  drift,  and  the  deplorable  end  of  our  flag-ship,  the 
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A  shaving  cream  that's  friendly 
to  tender  skins — it's  antiseptic 


SAMPLES  FREE 

A  free  sample  of  Lysol  Shaving 
Cream  will  be  mailed  to  any- 
one asking  for  it.  Try  it  at 
home  or  when  traveling — you 
will  like  it  and  want  the  full- 
sized  tube.  Sample  of  Lysol 
Toilet  Soap  will  be  enclosed. 
Merely  fill  out  coupon,  clip 
and  mail,  or  send  a  postcard. 


SHAV.NG   , 
CREAM 

Containsasmall 
Proportion  of 
J  the  antiseptic 
ingredients  of  i 
lysol  Disinfectant 
Keeps  razorand  I 
snavingbrush   jJ 
,  aseptically  clean  5 
'Stidfreefrom  germs 
A  Shaving  Cream 
r    and  Antiseptic  ■ 
race  Lotion  in  one. 


<£^n<&< 


MAKERS  OF  ^f 

P€B€CO> 

IJOOTH  PASTE  4 


Lysol  Shaving  Cream, 
in  Tubes 

Contains  the  necessary  pro- 
portion of  the  antiseptic  in- 
gredients of  Lysol  Disinfectant 
to  render  the  razor,  strop,  cup 
and  brush  aseptically  clean, 
guard  the  tiny  cuts  from  in- 
fection, and  give  an  antiseptic 
shave.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
it,  ask  him  to  order  a  supply 
for  you. 


•our  sign  is  our  bond 


'wn-  &  rj6yn&. 


PERHAPS  you  have 
never,  as  yet,  received 
infection  through  shav- 
ing. But  the  law  of 
averages  may  soon  make 
a  reality  of  that  which 
you  may  now  think 
impossible.  Taking 
chances  from  now  on  is 
unnecessary. 

To  an  excellent  shav- 
ing cream  formula  we 
have  added  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  antiseptic 
ingredients  of  Lysol  Dis- 
infectant. And  the  result 
is  a  smooth,  rich,  safe 
shaving  cream.  Lysol 
Disinfectant,  as  you 
know,  is  the  dark  red 
liquid  that  destroys  germ 
life. 

In  hospitals,  public 
buildings,  and  in  thou- 
sands of  homes  the  regu- 
lar use  of  Lysol  Disinfec- 
tant prevents  outbreaks 
of  contagious  disease — 
perhaps  in  your  home, 
too.     Ask  your  wife. 


You  will  like  Lysol 
Shaving  Cream,  as  have 
thousands  of  other  men. 
Smooth  and  creamy, 
lathers  freely,  softens  the 
beard  readily,  and  pre- 
pares the  skin  for  a  clean, 
smooth  shave. 

And  if  you  shave 
rapidly,  or  if  your  strop 
hangs  exposed  to  dust 
and  germs,  Lysol  Shav- 
ing Cream  is  a  protec- 
tion you  need.  The  small 
cuts  and  abrasions  that 
you  sometimes  neither 
see  nor  feel  are  rendered 
aseptic  at  once. 

In  addition,  any  un- 
cleanliness  that  may  be 
gathered  on  the  razor 
blade,  cup,  brush,  or 
hands  will  be  eliminated 
by  the  antiseptic  quality 
of  this  shaving  cream. 
Lysol  Shaving  Cream, 
Lysol  Disinfectant,  and 
Lysol  Toilet  Soap  are 
sold  by  druggists  every- 
where. 


Lysol  Disinfectant,  in  Bottles 
25c,  50c,  and  $1.00 

Kills  disease  germs  and  cleanses 
all  surfaces  thoroughly.  A  50c 
bottle  added  to  water  makes  5 
gallons  of  powerful  disinfec- 
tant; a  25c  bottle  makes  2 
gallons.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Use  Lysol  Disinfectant 
regularly. 


Lysol  Toilet  Soap 
25c  a  Cake 

Contains  the  necessary  pro- 
portion of  the  antiseptic  in- 
gredients of  Lysol  Disinfectant 
to  protect  the  health  of  the 
skin.  Also  soothing,  healing, 
and  helpful  for  improving  the 
skin.  Ask  your  dealer.  If  he 
hasn't  it,  ask  him  to  order  it 
for  you. 


SHAVING  CREAM 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc.,   Greenwich  and  Morton  Streets 

New  York 

Makers  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 

Canadian  Agents:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co..  Limited.  10  McCall Street,  Toronto 


LEHN  &  FINK.  Inc. 
Greenwich  and  Morton  Streets 
New  York  City 

Please  send  me  FREE  SAMPLES  OF  LVSOL 
SHAVING  CREAM  and  LYSOL  TOILET  SOAP. 


Name  . 


Street 


Town  &  State. 
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Why  this  new  flexible  fabric  joint 

is  fast  replacing  metal  universal  joints 


JERKS  and  rattles,  backlash,  loss  of 
power,  shocks  that  rack  your  car — 
every  motorist  has  experienced  these 
troubles — common  results  from  the  use  of 
metal  universal  joints. 

The  unyielding  metal-to-metal  wearing  sur- 
faces transmit  all  the  racking  blows  to  the 
rear  axle,  causing  severe  wear  and  tear 
on  the  gears,  bearings  and  differential. 

To  eliminate  these  troubles  caused  by  metal 
joints,  over  fifty  leading  manufacturers 
have  adopted  the  Thermoid-Hardy  Uni- 
versal Joint  as  standard  equipment.  On 
many  of  these  cars  it  has  run  60,000  miles 
without  replacement  or  adjustment. 

How  the  new  universal  joint  cushions 
the  shocks 

Built  of  flexible  fabric  discs  which  act  as 
cushions  in  the  drive  shaft,  the  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Joint  absorbs  the  blows  that  rack 
the  vital  parts  of  the  car.  It  transmits  a 
smooth,  even  flow  of  power  to  the  rear 
axle.  Your  car  starts  smoothly  and  runs 
without  backlash,  jerks  or  rattles. 

Having  no  metal-to-metal  wearing  surfaces, 
the  Thermoid-Hardy  Joint  needs  no  lubrica- 
tion— no  constant  attention. 

Fanwise  construction  for  strength 

Enormous  strength  is  given  the  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Universal  Joint  by  the  patented  fan- 
wise  construction  of  the  fabric  discs  illus- 
trated at  the  right.    By  no  other  construction 


can  uniform  strength  and  elasticity  be 
obtained. 

Try  out  for  yourself  the  new 
universal  joint 

Ride  in  a  car  equipped  with  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Universal  Joints — a  car  that  has 
gone  10,000  miles  or  more.  Start  the 
car  yourself.  Notice  the  absence  of  jerks, 
rattles  and  backlash.  Even  over  rough 
roads  you  will  find  the  minimum  of  jar 
and  vibration. 

Send  for  our  new  book,  "  Universal  Joints — 
Their  Use  and  Misuse."  It  will  give  you 
in  detail  the  construction  of  the  Thermoid- 
Hardy  Joint,  records  of  performance, 
opinions  of  leading  engineers  and  manu- 
facturers who  have  adopted  it. 


Thermoid  Rubber  ComparuJ 

Sole  American  Manufacturers 

Factory  and  Offices     :     :     :    Trenton,  N.  J. 

New  York        Chicago        San  Francisco        Detroit 

Cleveland  Atlanta  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  Boston  London 

Paris  Turin 

In  building  up  the  flexible  fabric 
discs  the  several  layers  of  fabric 
are  put  together  so  that  the 
strands  in  each  piece  run  in 
different  directions.  This 
patented  fanwise  construction 
provides  the  greatest  tensile 
strength.  In  a  laboratory  test 
mode  recently  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity the  drive  shaft  it  set f  was 
twisted  at  a  total  stress  of  2 r  ,700 
inch  pounds  without  injury  to 
the  universal  joint. 


Thermoid-Hardy 

UNIVERSAL 
JOINT 

Fanwise  construction  for  strength 

Makers  of  "Thermoid  Hydraulic  Compressed 
Brake  Lining"  and  "Thermoid  Crolide 
Compound  Tires" 


LIST  OF  USERS 


American-British  Mfg.  Co. 

Anderson  Motor  Co. 

The  Autocar  Co. 

Available  Truck  Co. 

Barley  Motor  Car  Co.  (Roamer) 

Briscoe  Motor  Corp. 

Capitol  Motors  Corp. 

Jas.  Cunningham  Son  &  Co. 

Crow-Elkhart  Motor  Co. 

Dart  Truck  &  Tractor  Corp. 

Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co. 

Doane  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Fageol  Motor  Car  Co. 

H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co. 

Garford  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Hendrickson  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Holt  Mfg.  Co. 

Indiana  Motor  Truck  Co. 

International  HarvesterCo. of  A.,  Inc. 

International  Motor  Co. 

Ky.  Wagon  Mfg.  Co.  (Dixie  Flyer) 

King  Motor  Car  Co. 

King  Zeitler  Co. 

Larrabee-DeyoMotorTruckCo.,Inc. 

Lexington  Motor  Co. 

Locomobile  Co.  of  America 

Maxwell  Motor  Corp. 

Menominee  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Mercer  Motors  Co. 

Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co. 

McFarlan  Motor  Co. 

Nelson  &  LeMoon 

E.  A.  Nelson  Motor  Car  Co. 

Nelson  Motor  Truck  Co. 

D.  A.  Newcomer  Co. 

O'Connell  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Oliver  Tractor  Co. 

Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 

Parker  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Patriot  Motors  Co. 

Phelps  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Reliance  Motor  Car  Co. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Co. 

Reynolds  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Root  &  Van  Dervoort  Engin'g  Co. 

Sanford  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Service  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Stoughton  Wagon  Co. 

Studebaker  Corp. 

Templar  Motors  Corp. 

Tioga  Stee!  &  Iron  Co. 

Tow  Motor  Co. 

Traffic  Motor  Truck  Corp. 

Transport  Truck  Co. 

Twin  City  Four  Wheel  Drive  Co.,  Inc. 

Walter  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Ward-LaFrance  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 

Watson  Products  Corp. 

Wichita  Motors  Co. 

H.  E.  Wilcox  Motor  Co. 

J.  C.  Wilson  Co. 

Willys-Overland.  Inc. 


Kcaiuk;  all  these  data  pointed  to  and  made  us  practically  certain 
of  the  existence  of  a  permanent  westerly  current  in  the  Beaufort 
Sea  between  the  parallels  of  north  latitude  70  degrees  and 
74  degrees. 

When  leaving  shore  on  this  our  fifth  ice-trip,  I  had  immedi- 
ately noticed  the  westward  drift,  and  so  had,  when  traveling,  till 
April  8,  always  headed  one  or  two  points  to  the  east  of  the  north 
course  I  wanted  to  travel  in,  so  as  to  counteract  the  westward 
drift.  Where  with  Mikkelsen  and  Leffingwell  we  had  succeeded 
in  making  the  trip  easily,  and  again  with  Mr.  Stefansson  in 
1914  we  arrived  at  Banks  Island  safely,  the  trip  I  had  now  under- 
taken for  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition  was  a  little  out  of  the 
ordinary  and  greatly  exceeded  any  of  the  previous  trips  we  had 
undertaken  as  to  distance  to  travel;  so  much  so  that,  when  I 
found  that,  we  were  stuck  at  that  wide  lead  in  a  strong  easterly 
gale  during  which  we  were  drifting  rapidly  toward  the  wesl . 
I  commenced  to  think  that  the  chances  of  our  ever  being  able 
to  reach  our  destination  and  make  the  intended  trip  that  spring- 
seemed  almost  nil.  I  consequently  commenced  to  cast  about 
for  other  things  to  do  instead. 

Inasmuch  as  Storkersen  had  started  out  intending  to  drift  with 
the  ice  when  the  opportunity  should  be  favorable,  and  all  circum- 
stances at  this  moment  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  opportunity 
had  arrived,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  good  scheme 
to  stay  where  he  was  and  "let  her  drift."  He  called  for  volun- 
teers to  stay  with  him  and  five  men  responded.  The  others  were 
sent  back  to  headquarters.  "So  our  last  communication  with 
civilization  was  severed  and  my  party  of  five  men,  with  sixteen 
dogs,  continued  to  drift,  having,  besides  our  equipment,  exactly 
101  days'  full  rations  for  men  and  dogs,"  says  the  account,  and 
continues: 

In  order  to  be  able  to  live  safely  and  comfortably  on  the  ice 
for  one  year,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  for  us  immedi- 
ately to  direct  all  our  energies  to  hunting  bear  and  seal  so  as  to, 
as  soon  as  possible,  procure  a  supply  of  meat  and  fat  to  help  eke 
out  the  limited  amount  of  food  brought  from  shore.  There- 
fore, the  day  after  the  departure  for  shore  of  the  second  support 
party,  I  commenced  to  explore  the  surrounding  ice  for  game 
and  the  best  hunting-places.  This  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
the  best  hunting-grounds  lay  to  the  east  on  the  great  stretches 
of  young  ice,  the  old  lead  having  frozen  over. 

So,  on  the  following  day,  April  16,  I  had  our  camp  and  equip- 
ment transferred  to  a  point  about  three  miles  to  the  east  of  our 
camp,  centrally  located  for  the  young  ice  and  hunting-grounds. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  as  the  effect  of  pressure,  a  lead 
opened  up  which  gave  us  our  first  chance  to  hunt.  We  took 
advantage  of  it,  and,  at  night,  we  returned  to  camp,  having 
killed  five  seals,  which  gave  us  approximately  450  pounds  of 
meat  and  fat,  a  very  encouraging  bag  after  our  first  day's  hunting 
and  a  fine  addition  to  our  stock  of  provisions. 

From  this  time  on,  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  of  my  men 
was  spent  in  hunting  to  obtain  food  for  ourselves  and  our  dogs, 
while  I  myself  attended  to  the  scientific  part  of  the  work, 
which  consisted  in  keeping  a  diary  of  everything  which  tran- 
spired worthy  of  note,  taking  astronomical  observations,  when- 
ever conditions  were  favorable,  to  keep  track  of  our  drift,  and 
to  be  able  to  place  our  soundings  correctly  on  the  chart.  One 
of  my  men,  Martin  Kilian,  I  detailed  to  keep  a  meteorological 
ncord,  which  was  strictly  and  continually  supervised  by  myself. 

After  our  first  day's  hunt  at  our  new  camp  (which  we  did  not 
have  occasion  to  leave  in  the  months  that  we  spent  drifting) 
hunting  was  done  whenever  a  chance  offered  itself.  Days  in 
succession  the  ice  would  be  closed  up  tight,  no  water  could  be 
seen  anywhere,  and  on  these  days,  of  course,  no  hunting  could  be 
done.  But,  whenever  pressure  occurred,  from  a  change  of  wind 
or  other  causes,  leads  would  open  here  and  there,  thus  giving  us 
open  water  in  which  to  seal.  Our  stock  of  meat  and  seal  fat 
might,  at  times,  run  low.  Repeatedly,  in  fact,  we  were  down 
to  our  last  meal.  But,  always,  before  it  was  all  gone,  we  had  a 
chance  to  hunt  and  so  replenish  our  supply.  So  by  the  middle 
of  June  we  had  added  to  our  original  supply  of  provisions 
(brought  from  shore-  forty-two  seals  and  four  polar  bears,  about 
three  tons  of  meat.  This  number  of  animals,  besides  giving  us 
and  our  dogs  all  the  meat  we  needed  for  daily  use,  was  also  ample 
to  provide  us  with  a  sufficient  supply  to  last  us  through  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  when  no  hunting  could  be  done. 

It  is  explained  that  when  the  weather  got  warm  the  melting 
snow  and  ice  ran  into  the  open  leads,  forming  a  layer  of  fresh 
water  on  top  of  the  salt  water.  The  seals  lose  some  of  their 
fat  in  summer  and  ft*o  barely  float  even  in  salt  water  when  killed, 
and  sink  like  stones  in  fresh  water.  For  this  reason  they  losl 
many  seals  which  sank  in  the  fresh  water,  and  so  they  ceased 
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hunting  for  a  period  of  two  months.  They  began  to  hunt  again 
the  latter  part  of  August,  and  in  all  the  time  they  spent  on  the 
sea-ice  they  secured  a  total  of  ninety-six  seals  and  six  polar  bears. 
We  are  told  that  the  panorama  presented  by  the  gigantic  ice-floe 
on  which  they  found  themselves  was  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  a  certain  kind  of  land,  except  for  the  color,  which  was  the 
bluish-white  of  ice.  But  the  contour  of  the  hills,  ridges,  and 
levels  in  between,  in  which  many  small  lakes  were  visible,  is 
described  as  similar  to  the  land  along  the  arctic  coast.  Of  the 
life  of  the  party  on  this  floating-ice  island,  we  are  told : 

By  the  middle  of  April  the  sun  was  fairly  high  in  the  heavens 
and  on  calm  and  clear  days  it  gave  enough  heat  to  melt  the  snow, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  our  sleds  or  anything  else  of  a  dark 
shade.  Therefore,  the  time  for  using  snow-houses  was  past  and 
we  had  to  start  to  use  our  tents.  Till  the  middle  of  June  we  used 
a  single  tent  surrounded  by  a  snow-wall,  with  one  of  our  canvas 
boat-covers  as  a  roof,  thus  protecting  ourselves  from  the  cold 
nights  and  the  occasional  blizzards.  By  the  middle  of  June 
there  was  no  snow  to  use  for  walls.  As  a  single  tent  was  not 
enough  to  keep  us  comfortable,  I  had  another  larger  tent  made  of 
one  of  our  extra  sled  covers  and  set  up  with  the  smaller  tent 
inside,  with  a  space  of  about  ten  inches  separating  the  two  tents. 
This  kind  of  camp  we  used  from  June  till  the  time  we  started 
for  shore  and  it  proved  very  comfortable  and  satisfactory  in 
every  way. 

After  the  thaw  commenced  in  the  spring  the  snow  and  ice 
were  naturally  always  wet,  so  we  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  our  bedding  dry.  Mostly  all  our  clothing  and  bedding 
were  made  of  reindeer  skins  and  so,  in  order  to  be  made  to  last 
and  to  be  comfortable,  they  had  to  be  protected  from  getting 
wet.  These  conditions  I  had  anticipated  and  had  provided 
against  by  keeping  two  more  sleds  than  I  needed  for  traveling. 
The  reason  was  that  all  our  sleds  had  toboggan  bottoms  or  plat- 
forms between  the  runners  and  underneath  the  benches,  to  make 
it  easy  to  slide  through  the  rough  ice  and  to  prevent  the  benches 
from  being  broken  by  hitting  against  the  rubble  ice.  When  the 
thawing  commenced  I  had  the  toboggan  bottoms  removed  from 
under  the  two  extra  sleds  and  of  them  made  a  platform.  This 
was  placed  inside  our  tent  and  served  as  a  bed  on  which  the  five 
of  us  could  sleep  at  night  and  sit  around  on  in  the  daytime 
when  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  To  this  platform 
more  than  anything  else  is"due  the  fact  that  we  spent  the  summer 
on  the  ice  in  comfort.  Without  it,  our  clothing,  and  particularly 
our  bedding,  would  have  been  wet  in  a  very  short  time  and  so 
would  have  rotted,  leaving  us  without  anything  to  sleep  in. 
Such  an  eventuality  would  have  compelled  us  to  return  shore- 
ward sooner  than  we  did. 

In  our  equipment  were  included  the  usual  appliances  for 
cooking  our  food,  approved  by  modern  explorers,  the  efficient 
primus  stoves  in  which  kerosene  or  distillate  are  burned  in 
vaporized  form.  Of  the  latter-named  oil  we  had,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  drift,  about  eighteen  gallons.  This,  if  used 
sparingly,  would  probably  have  lasted  us  three  months  or  more. 
But  this  kind  of  fuel  was  better  suited  for  use  when  traveling 
than  anything  which  could  be  obtained  in  the  country.  I, 
therefore,  early  stopt  the  use  of  the  distillate  for  fuel  and. 
instead,  burned  the  fat  of  seals  and  bears  when  cooking  our 
food.  At  first  our  cooking  was  done  with  the  ordinary  Eskimo 
lamps  and  wicks,  but  later,  when  the  weather  got  warmer,  so 
that  we  did  not  need  the  heat  in  our  teff't,  the  lamps  were  aban- 
doned and  our  cooking  was  done  on  the  outside.  A  fireplace 
was  made  out  of  a  "five-gallon  kerosene-can,  placing  two  small 
iron  bars  on  top  of  it  on  which  the  pots  rested.  .  It  made  a  very 
efficient  and  quick  method  of  preparing  a  meal. 

Mr.  Storkersen  says  he  had  started  to  drift,  thinking  there  was 
a  westward  current  in  the  Beaufort  Sea,  one  purpose  of  his 
drifting  being  to  determine  whether  there  was  in  fact  such  a 
current.  If  it  existed,  they  expected  to  land  somewhere  on  the 
north  coast  of  Siberia.     He  goes  on: 

One,  therefore,  can  easily  imagine  how  puzzling  it  was  to  us 
to  find  that  for  three  months,  from  April  14  to  July  13,  we 
drifted  steadily  toward  the  east  before  the  wind,  until  we  reached 
the  longitude  of  144  degrees,  30  minutes  west  of  Greenwich. 
On  July  14  the  wind  changed  again  to  the  east  and  in  about 
six  weeks'  time,  we  drifted  to  the  northwest  till  we  readied  the 
lolst  degree  of  west  longitude.  Then  again  the  wind  changed 
to  the  southwest  and  we  drifted  to  the  northeast,  reaching  our 
farthest  north  point  of  74  degrees  north  latitude  on  September  3. 
From  then  on,  until  October* 9,  when  we  started  for  the  shore, 
we  zigzagged  back  and  forth  before  the  wind,  and  at  tlie  end 
of  1S4  days' drifting  we  were  exactly  seventy  miles  north  by  west 
of  our  starting-point    on  April  S,  having  drifted  a  distance  of  440 
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MAXWELL 


More  miles  per  gallon 


More  miles  on  tires 


Just  as  superfluous  weight  handicaps 
the  heart  and  mind  of  a  man,  so  does 
superfluous  weight  handicap  the  action 
of  a  motor  car.  Such  weight  kills  tires, 
"eats  up  gas,"  kills  "pep"  in  an  engine, 
slows  down  car  speed,  makes  repairs 
costly  and  too  frequent.  Maxwell  has 
no  useless  weight.    Special  steels  have 
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een  used  in  its  construction.  They 
:e  made  to  Maxwell's  own  formulae. 
That  is  why  a  Maxwell  is  respon- 
ve,  develops  a  high  average  road 
)eed,  is  not  tiring  to  drive,  has  a 
nick  and  sure  brake  action,  has  long 
and  tire  mileage,  and  why  it  is 
stranger   to   the   repairman.      Such 
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high  efficiency  wins  many  friendships. 
Figures  like  these  speak  eloquently: 
5,000  a  year  six  years  ago;  100,000  a 
year  today;  now  over  400,000  in  ser- 
vice the  world  over. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.,  INC.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  SALES  CORPORATION,  EXPORT  DIVISION 

74  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Novo 

15  H.  P. 

Gasoline 

Engine 


You  Want 
Reliable  Power 

Put  a  Novo  Engine 
or  Outfit  on  the  job — 
and  you've  got  it ! 

NOVO   ENGINE    C°- 
Clarence  E.Bement.Vlce-Pres.&.Gen.Mgr. 


843  Porter  Street 


Lansing,  Mich. 


Novo  Engines,  1% 
to  15  H.  P.  Outfits  for 
Pumping,  Hoisting,  Air 
Compressing,  Sawing. 
Furnished  to  operate 
on  gasoline,  kerosene, 
natural  or  artificial  gas. 


New  York  Office :  1617  Woolworth  Building 
Chicago  Office:    800  Old  Colony  Building 

London   Concrete    Machinery    Co.,    London,   Ontario,    Canadian    Distributors 
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miles,  or  an  average  of  about  two  and  four- 
tenths  miles  per  day. 

All  this  time,  while  drifting,  astronomical 
observations  had  been  taken  whenever  pos- 
sible and  we  had  obtained  a  line  of  sound- 
ings of  about  nine  hundred  miles  long.  The 
deepest  bottom  sounding  obtained  was  over 
2,500  fathoms  at  a  distance  of  about  ninety 
miles  from  the  north  coast  of  the  continent. 
A  distance  of  forty  miles  from  shore  we  had 
bottom  soundings  of  over  850  fathoms. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  Storkersen 
contracted  asthma,  and  as  he  did  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  throw  it  off,  he  determined  to 
return  to  civilization.  They  started  out 
from  73.53  north  latitude  in  October,  after 
184  days  of  drifting,  and  sighted  land  on 
November  7.  "Next  day  we  camped  on 
dry  ground  after  having  lived  on  sea-ice 
uninterruptedly  for  238  days,  having  ex- 
perienced neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  danger 
nor  hardships."  The  scientific  results  in- 
cluded the  discovery  that  there  is  no  per- 
manent current  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  be- 
tween 72.30  and  74  north  latitude,  the 
drifts  of  ice  in  that  section  being  governed 
by  the  wind.  They  also  found  that  the 
island  marked  on  the  map  as  Keenan  Land 
does  not  exist.  Instead  of  land  in  that 
spot  they  found  water  more  than  1,600 
fathoms  deep.  Also,  concludes  Storkersen: 
"We  have  discovered  and  have  proved 
that  the  Arctic  Sea  is  not  as  inhospitable 
as  people  think.  My  party  of  five  men 
were  able  to  live  for  eight  months  safely 
and  comfortably  on  it  and  never  went 
without  a  meal." 


A  CHEERFUL  CONVICT  SEES   THE 
BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  LEAVEN- 
WORTH PRISON 

LOW-BROWED  brutes  chained  in  deep 
dungeons,  gray  stone,  silence,  and 
terror  were  what  he  had  pictured  before 
he  went  to  the  penitentiary.  He  admits  it 
would  be  stretching  a  point  to  say  that  he 
found  no  bad  men  there,  and  certainly  the 
life  could  not  be  considered  all  sweetness 
and  light,  but  it  was  not  so  bad  as  he  had 
anticipated.  An  unexpected  blow  of  Fate 
landed  him  in  the  Federal  prison,  after 
more  than  twoscore  years  of  what  he  had 
believed  was  an  honorable,  if  out  of  the 
ordinary,  life.  "To  sum  it  up  without 
tedious  explanations,  to  the  prison  I  went," 
he  says,  and  the  experience  completely 
altered  his  outlook  on  life.  Of  the  inter- 
esting personalities  and  happenings  that 
wrought  this  change,  the  ex-prisoner,  J.  H. 
Temple,  writes  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
In  contrast  to  the  dismal  bastile  he  had 
imagined,  he  was  surprized  to  find  that  the 
penitentiary  was  a  handsome  stone  struc- 
ture, new  and  clean,  and  fronted  by  a  fine 
lawn  with  flowers  and  trees.  "My  hopes 
began  to  revive,"  he  says,  and  he  describes 
his  entry  into  the  prison: 

When  the  barred  door  clanged  behind  me, 
and  I  realized  that  I  was  a  convict,  they 
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fell  again;  but  at  that  moment  I  became 
aware  of  music  somewhere  in  the  building. 

"The  band,  playing  for  dinner,"  ex- 
plained the  suave  young  negro  who  piloted 
me  through  the  trying  process  of  becoming 
an  inmate.  This  was  again  encouraging. 
Music  with  meals,  even  if  not  quite  of 
cabaret  cheerfulness, .  was  certainly  not  a 
sign  of  brutality;  and  the  meal  itself, 
tho  far  from  sumptuous,  was  heavenly 
compared  with  what  I  had  encountered  in 
the  jail.  I  looked  about  me  at  the  as- 
semblage, somewhat  resembling,  in  their 
gray,  brass-buttoned  uniforms,  a  con- 
vention of  letter-carriers.  I  think  I  have 
fair  ability  to  read  faces,  but  I  could 
discover  nothing  to  differentiate  these  from 
the  countenances  of  any  other  gathering. 
Worse  types  can  be  seen  in  all  political 
conventions,  and  I  wonder  if  a  State 
legislature,  or  even  Congress,  drest  and 
arranged  the  same  way,  would  look  very 
different. 

It  began  to  dawn  upon  me  that  these 
were  just  men — nothing  else.  The  peculiar 
but  prevalent  notion  had  possest  me  that 
convicts  are  a  distinct  and  dangerous 
species  of  animals.  But  these  convicts  were 
smiling,  or  talking,  or  eating,  exactly  like 
human  beings.  My  spirits  rose  still  further. 
Prison  life  might  not,  after  all,  be  so  terri- 
ble.    Perhaps  I  had  been  imagining  things. 

Looking  about,  I  spied  some  black- 
boards stacked  in  a  corner.  "For  the 
night  school,"  whispered  my  guide.  I 
smiled  at  the  thought  of  a  school  in  the 
penitentiary.  But  later,  when,  the  tedious 
round  of  induction  completed,  I  found 
myself  alone  in  a  cell,  human  companion- 
ship began  to  appear  the  most  desirable 
thing  in  the  world.  Others  have  described 
their  feelings  the  first  night  in  prison,  and 
I  can  add  nothing  new;  but  I  can  truth- 
fully testify  that  it  was  not  pleasant.  True, 
I  had  discovered  no  projecting-jawed 
brutes,  no  dripping  dungeons;  my  cell, 
tho  narrow,  was  habitable.  But  I  was  most 
damnably  lonesome;  and  when  I  saw  the 
students  of  the  school  file  past,  I  resolved 
to  become  myself  a  student. 

Accordingly,  the  next  night  I  filed 
in  with  the  rest.  Already,  in  twenty-four 
hours,  I  had  begun  to  learn;  I  expected  an 
interested  assembly,  and  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed. There  were  seven  hundred 
men  in  the  school,  and  back  of  every  one 
lay  a  history.  That  is  the  all-important 
difference  between  a  crowd  of  prisoners 
and  any  other  gathering.  The  congrega- 
tion in  a  village  church  is  composed  of 
people  whose  lives  are  much  alike  and  on 
the  whole  uneventful;  but  behind  every 
individual  in  this  prison  assemblage  trailed 
a  separate  and  sorrowful  tragedy.  Who 
could  depict  the  piteous  network  of  broken 
hopes,  of  weeping  women,  of  suffering  and 
ruin  whose  threads  gathered  in  this  tragic 
central  station? 

The  superintendent  of  the  school  was  a 
former  Episcopal  rector,  a  man  whose 
grace  of  delivery  and  charm  of  person  have, 
in  happier  days,  placed  him  in  some  of  the 
leading  pulpits  in  the  South.  The  perfec- 
tion of  courtesy,  he  explained  the  school  to 
me  as  if  I  were  an  important  parishioner. 

"We  have  all  the  eight  grades,"  he  told 
me,  "and  a  number  of  special  classes — 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  automechanics, 
scientific  farming.  Most  of  our  students 
have  had  some  schooling — the  popular 
notion  as  to  illiteracy  of  convicts  is  a  mis- 
take, but  here  is  a  class,  the  All-Nations 


"Hot?    He  was  hot!" 


"Activity,  even  of  a  practical  and  habitual  sort,  however,  tends  to 
produce  fatigue  when  the  work  is  done  under  unfavorable  conditions." 
— " Psychology  and  The  Day's   Work,''  chapter  on  Fatigue,  page  181. 

Louis  Mozgola  came  near  throwing  a  collet  through  the  window.  Hot? 
He  was  hot. 

His  hand  had  slipped  against  the  rapidly  whirring  abrasive  belt,  and  he 
had  scraped  his  knuckles  again. 

Where  Louis  works,  at  the  Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  Corporation,  it  is 
required  that  surfaces  shall  be  finished  like  a  mirror.  This  is  done  by 
holding  them  against  a  rapidly  traveling  abrasive  belt. 

Prior  to  the  day  in  question  (August  2nd,  1919),  these  belts  had  a  joint 
which  throbbed  like  a  fast-beating  pulse,  scratched  the  collet,  bothered 
Louis,  and  reduced  production. 

But  that  morning  the  foreman  came  up  with  a  Manning  salesman.  They 
stripped  off  the  old  belt  and  slipped  on  a  new  one.  Nothing  was  said. 
Louis  went  to  it  with  another  collet.     The  others  looked  on. 

"By  Jiminy!"  exclaimed  Louis. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Try  it  yourself  and  see.     She's  steady  as  a  flywheel." 

Speed-grits  Uniflow  Belts  have  banished  the  "unfavorable  condition" 

forever  from  Louis  Mozgola's  work.     Look  at  Louis  in  the  picture  above 

registering  satisfaction.     Good  workmen  know  the  difference. 


Manning 
Speed-grits 


Look  for  this 
trademark  on 
the  back  of 
every  sheet, 
belt    or     disc. 


Write  today  for  "The  Difference  Book." 
Address  the  Manning  Abrasive  Co.,  Fac- 
tory and  Laboratory,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Sales 
Offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco  and  other  principal  cities.  Look 
for  Manning  Abrasive  Co.  in  your  tele- 
phone book. 


Mannin 


Speed-grits 

comes  in  the 
following  varieties 

Garnet  Paper 

Garnet  Cloth 

Garnet  Combination 

Flint  Paper 

Emery  Cloth 

Emery  Paper 

Metalite  Cloth 

Handy  Rolls 

Grinding  Discs 

Durite  Cloth 

Durite  Paper 

Durite  Combination 

Durundi'm  Paper 

DURUNDl   M    ("LOTH 


Don't  say  sandpaper,  say  Speed -grits 
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OUTLINE  GRINDER  DRIVE 

Maximum  H.R  Required  —  2S0 

RPM.  Drive  Pulley  480 

Belt  Speed    TS39  FPM. 


Specified:    GOODYEAR    BELT 
18  5  Ply  BLUE  STREAK 


Facsimile  blueprint  and  un-relouchej  photograph  of  Goodyear  belted  grinder 
drive  in  McClaoe  plant  of  the  Denver  Alfalfa  Milling  &  Products  Company 


Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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A  Mile  and  a  Half  a  Minute 

andtheCT.  M. 


High  speed,  normally  7,539  feet  per  min- 
ute, often  rising  to  9,000  F.  P.  M,  and 
continuously  severe  duty  in  the  delivery 
of  from  1  50  to  250  horsepower,  charac- 
terize the  service  conditions  on  the  grinder 
drive.  Every  now  and  then,  with  a  sud- 
denness that  imposes  a  terrific  strain  on 
the  belting,  wet  alfalfa  packs  in  the 
grinder  and  throws  an  enormous  over- 
load on  both  belt  and  engine. 

Every  grinder  drive  in  the  eleven  mills  of 
the  Denver  Alfalfa  Milling  &  Products 
Co.  is  equipped  today  with  an  18-inch, 
5 -ply  Goodyear  Blue  Streak  Belt.  Each 
of  these  powerful,  long-lived  belts  has 
long  since  demonstrated  by  trouble-free, 
economical  service  its  right  to  the  job, 
but  all  of  them  won  this  service  oppor- 
tunity on  the  showing  made  by  a  smaller 
Goodyear  Blue  Streak  and  a  series  of 
drive  analyses  by  a  G.  T.  M. — Goodyear 
Technical  Man. 

It's  nearly  five  years  now  since  a  G.T.M. 
studied  the  blower  drive  in  one  of  the 
Denver  Company's  plants,  and  recom- 
mended an  8-inch,  5 -ply  Goodyear  Blue 
Streak  Belt  for  that  work.  The  perform- 
ance it  gave  suggested  to  Floyd  Wilson, 
the  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 
that  a  G.  T.  M.  could  study  with  profit  to 
the  Company  those  exacting  grinder 
drives  on  which  new  belts  were  used  up 
every  six  months. 

They  went  at  it  scientifically,  following 
the  Goodyear  Analysis  Plan  to  fit  the 
belt  to  the  duty  required.  Mr.  Wilson 
furnished  the  analyst  with  all  the  factors 


of  operating  conditions  that  would  fill 
out  an  expert  study  of  pulley  dimensions, 
horsepower  developed,  speed,  load  and 
overload  sustained. 

The  18-inch,  5-ply  Goodyear  Blue  Streak 
Belt  which  is  standard  equipment  on  all 
the  Denver  Company's  grinder  drives  to- 
day may  be  studied  in  its  typical  oper- 
ating condition  at  the  McClave  plant.  It 
has  been  transmitting  power  unfailingly 
there  for  two  years  now — where  other 
belts  had  averaged  six  months.  It  has 
worked  sliplessly — which  means,  in  any 
transmission,  full  power  delivered — and 
smoothly,  which  means,  in  alfalfa  mill- 
ing, meal  uniformly  ground. 

It  has  proved  its  economy  in  every  phase 
from  first  cost  to  this  day's  grist.  Usually, 
Goodyear  Blue  Streak  Belts  involve  a 
slightly  higher  initial  outlay,  in  favor  of 
lowest  ultimate  cost.  This  one,  however, 
cost  $  1 03.74  less  than  its  short-lived  prede- 
cessor. Multiply  this  by  eleven,  and 
add  the  economies  achieved  by  the  trou- 
ble-free operation  and  four  times  longer 
life,  and  the  result  is  the  Company's  belt- 
ing profit  on  Goodyear  Blue  Streak  Belts. 

This  is  the  value  of  meeting  a  drive  con- 
dition with  a  better  belt,  scientifically 
specified  to  the  duty  required  of  it.  If  you 
have  a  belting  problem,  involving  either  a 
single  drive  or  an  entire  plant,  the  G.T.  M. 
and  the  Goodyear  Analysis  Plan  are  at 
your  command  for  the  utmost  in  value 
that  we  build  into  these  belts  that  pro- 
tect our  good  name.  Write  for  further 
information  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  or 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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class  we  call  it.  which  is  for  men,  white 
or  Mack,  of  any  nationality  that  can  not 
read  or  write.  Do  you  know,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  touching  things  in  my  experience 
to  see  these  poor  fellows,  with  the  stigma 
of  crime  upon  them,  and  many  of  them  with 
long  sentences,  digging  in  here,  night  after 
night,  earnestly  learning  to  read?" 

It  was  touching.  There  wrere  several 
negroes  in  that  class;  two  or  three  poor 
Indians,  doing  life  for  murder;  a  number 
of  Slovaks,  Italians,  and  Hungarians, 
mostly  political  prisoners;  and,  as  a  foil  to 
the  pathos,  one  fat,  jolly  Chinaman. 

The  teachers  were  an  interesting  lot, 
says  Mr.  Temple.  There  was  an  Oxford 
man  wrho  taught  histoi'y;  another  in- 
structor was  a  little,  black-eyed,  lively 
German,  an  alleged  plotter;  many  of  the 
business  subjects  were  taught  by  bankers. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  teachers  were 
I.  W.  W.'s,  of  whom  he  says: 

It  is  only  plain  justice  to  admit  that 
without  the  "wobblies  "  some  classes  could 
hardly  run.  Handling  a  large  and  enthusi- 
astic Spanish  class  was  Enrique  Magon, 
about  whose  deportation  such  a  contro- 
versy has  lately  raged.  The  teacher  of  the 
All-Nations  class  was  a  young  poet, 
literateur,  and  world-traveler,  master  of 
six  or  seven  languages.  And  heading  the 
automechanics'  class  was  "Red"  Doran, 
the  famous  Box-car  Red,  of  stormy  and 
embattled  career.  I  do  not  know  the  facts 
of  Doran's  record,  but  I  do  know  that  he  is 
a  blue-eyed,  laughing  Irishman,  so  magnetic 
in  his  personality  and  so  supernaturally 
skilled  in  mechanics  that  his  class  over- 
flowed, and  had  to  be  moved  into  a  separate 
room. 

I  had  a  certain  aptitude  for  languages, 
and  a  desire  to  know  Russian,  so  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Russian  class,  the  most 
interesting,  I  think,  of  all  the  interesting 
groups  in  the  school.  Another  "wobbly" 
was  our  teacher,  a  little  chap  named 
Lossieff,  who  used  to  edit  the  I.  W.  W. 
Russian  paper  in  Chicago.  I  never  discust 
his  case  with  Lossieff,  but  I  discust  with 
him  almost  everything  else,  for  he  is  a  most 
agreeable  and  intelligent  fellow.  He  was 
driven  from  Russia  during  the  former 
persecutions;  like  most  other  former 
victims  of  the  Czar,  he  is  now  anxious  to  go 
back  to  his  native  land. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  our  class 
were,  like  Lossieff,  of  the  type  called 
political  offenders.  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  I  am  neither  approving  nor 
expressing  any  opinion  whatever  concerning 
the  acts  which  caused  these  men  to  be 
sent  to  prison.  I  knew  them  as  person- 
alities, and  it  is  as  interesting  personalities 
that  I  am  trying  to  portray  them.  And 
a  most  unusual  group  they  were.  There 
was,  first,  Brent  Dow  Allinson,  the  young 
Harvard  man  from  Chicago,  convicted  for 
alleged  resistance  of  the  draft.  Brent  is  a 
gentle,  brown-eyed  boy,  refined  and  mod- 
est, the  type  that  every  good  American 
mother  instinctively  wishes  to  hug;  but 
he  has  a  remarkable  mind,  and  is  as  tough 
an  opponent  in  argument  as  you  could  find. 

With  us  also  was  Dr.  von  Shack,  former 
German  consul  at  San  Francisco;  a 
delicate,  exceedingly  courteous,  and  pol- 
ished gentleman.  It  was  reported  in  the 
prison  that  von  Shack's  salary  as  consul 
was  still  paid  to  him  every  month,  at  least 


up  to  the  fall  of  the  Kaiser.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  has  large  estates  and  a  title  (what- 
ever that  may  amount  to)  in  Germany. 
Also,  poor  fellow,  his  bride  is  there,  whom 
he  married  [just  before  the  war  began,  and 
from  whom  he  has  been  involuntarily  sep- 
arated ever  since.  Two  other  German 
classmates  of  mine  were  Kaltschmidt  and 
Nehf,  sent  from  Detroit  for  bomb-plotting; 
the  former  a  logical,  solid  sort  of  fellow, 
the  latter,  "Fritz,'  'a  delightful,  sparkling, 
humorous  little  chap  with  a  twinkle  that 
made  him  everybody's  favorite. 

We  had  with  us  also  one  A.  B.  C. 
("alphabetical")  Weil,  whom  some  New- 
Yorkers  may  remember;  suave  and  plausi- 
ble, but  I  fear  as  graceless  a  scamp  as 
the  prison  held.  His  assets  were  a  co- 
lossal nerve  and  a  tongue  informed  with 
guile.  According  to  his  story,  he  was  a 
Scotchman,  and  an  ex-captain  in  the 
Canadian  forces  in  France.  In  the  class, 
.however,  wras  a  genuine  Scot  with  the  un- 
Scotch  name  of  Mahoney;  and  Mahoney's 
questions  as  to  the  captain's  knowledge 
of  Scotland  developed  a  strange  ignorance, 
on  Weil's  part,  of  his  native  land.  This, 
added  to  his  unfamiliarity  with  the  regions 
in  which  he  claimed  to  have  fought,  and 
the  fact  that  besides  English  he  knew  no 
tongue  but  German,  dashed  our  confidence 
in  Captain  Weil. 

Before  his  release  he  won  our  admira- 
tion by  touching  the  tightest  wad  in  the 
place  for  $25.  But  he  was  met  at  the 
prison  gate  by  an  officer,  who  took  him  to 
Kansas  City  for  some  old  offense.  While  in 
the  Kansas  City  jail,  by  boasting  and 
showing  photographs  of  his  ancestral 
estates,  miraculously  shifted  from  Scotland 
to  Brooklyn,  he  won  the  confidence  of  his 
jailer  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  able 
to  borrow  money  from  that  misguided 
official;  nay,  more,  he  even  borrowed  the 
jailer's  pistol,  on  pretext  of  having  it  re- 
paired— and  promptly  "soaked"  it  in  a 
near-by  pawnshop!  I  pass  up  Weil;  no 
other  man  in  our  class  would  bilk  an  in- 
nocent, trusting  jailer. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all  our  fellow  "Russians"  was  the  young 
Hindu,  Taraknath  Das,  sentenced  for  some 
conspiracy  charge  involving  the  Hindu 
Nationalist  movement.  Das  is  one  of  the 
truest  little  gentlemen  I  ever  knew.  In 
conversation  his  fine  eyes  fire  with  intelli- 
gence; and  intelligent  he  is,  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  Still  in  his  twenties,  he  is  a 
profound  scholar,  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
from  an  American  university,  has  studied  in 
Germany,  India,  and  Japan,  and  is  a  real 
polyglot.  He  speaks  Japanese  fluently; 
and  a  little  Japanese  girl — presumably  his 
sweetheart,  used  to  write  him  exquisite 
letters,  exhaling  the  breath  of  delicate 
poetry.  "I  sit  upon  the  plain,"  she  wrote; 
"it  is  night,  and  the  stars  are  shining,  but 
they  shine  coldly,  and  my  heart  is  sad,  for 
you  are  not  here."  Perhaps  some  day  this 
distraught  globe  will  settle  down,  and  Das 
can,  without  further  hindrance,  see  again 
his  little  Japanese  sweetheart. 

The  Russian  class  developed  into  a  sort 
of  forum.  The  members  were  supposed  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  lesson,  but  "the 
times— the  eventful  fall  of  1918— "were 
too  stirring  for  that  active-minded  bunch  to 
keep  still,"  says  Temple,  and  tells  how  they 
managed  to  evade  restrictions: 

We  kept  one  eye  on  the  blackboard,  while 
we  talked  about  the  latest  world  develop- 
ments. If  a  "screw"  (guard)  approached, 
somebody  would  say  "Gorodovoy  zydess" 
(here's    the    guard),    and    Lossieff    would 


begin  teaching  Russian.  Politics  had  to  be 
handled  tenderly,  for,  besides  the  foreign- 
ers of  diverse  opinions,  some  of  us  were 
Americans,  who  sincerely  loved  their  coun- 
try. But  we  did  discuss  the  news,  with 
the  utmost  good-humor,  and,  I  am  sure, 
with  some  understanding.  These  fellows 
were  delightful  men  to  know,  and  our 
association  is  to  me  a  pleasant  memory. 

On  the  whole,  there  was  far  more  in- 
tellectual companionship  than  would  be 
supposed.  We  had  in  the  prison  several 
poets  whose  work  has  appeared  in  the  best 
periodicals,  half  a  dozen  editors,  two  or 
three  preachers,  and  a  number  of  lawyers, 
public  speakers,  and  even  magazine  writers. 
On  Sunday  afternoons  the  men  were  per- 
mitted to  gather  in  the  yard  for  recreation. 
The  intelligentsia  had  a  favorite  meeting- 
place  on  a  pile  of  stones  under  a  forlorn 
elm.  Here  we  discust  everything  under 
heaven,  no  two  men,  as  I  recall  it,  ever 
having  the  same  opinion,  or  agreeing  with 
anybody  else  on  any  point  whatever.  This 
gathering  was  dubbed,  derisively,  the 
"Soviet." 

Despite  our  arguments,  there  was,  how- 
ever, an  undercurrent  of  consideration 
and  deference  toward  each  other  that 
outside  gatherings  seldom  show.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  these 
supposedly  rough  and  unruly  men  in  the 
prison  is  a  comradely  kindliness  and  un- 
spoken sympathy.  Misfortune  makes  them 
kin.  They  do  favors  even  for  men  they 
dislike,  explaining  that  "the  poor  devil 
was  up  against  it  and  I  had  to  help  him." 
When  the  time  of  my  release  drew  near 
I  suppose  a  dozen  times  fellows  called 
me  aside,  with  a  diffident  "need  any  dough, 
old  man?"  One  long-haired  old  bird,  re- 
puted a  crank,  for  whom  I  had  done  some 
slight  favor,  tried  to  force  upon  me  the 
last  two  dollars  he  had  in  the  world. 

This  comradely  spirit  was  well  illustrated 
during  the  influenza  epidemic  last  winter. 
It  came  upon  us  so  suddenly  that  the 
hospital  overflowed,  and  patients'  quarters 
had  to  be  improvised  in  the  main  building. 
The  regular  force  was,  of  course,  swamped; 
but  volunteers  offered  from  all  over  the 
prison — burglars,  train-robbers,  forgers, 
murderers,  heroes  of  the  underworld. 
Without  possible  hope  of  reward,  these 
men  rendered  willing  service  day  and  night, 
cheerfully,  effectively.  The  head  nurse  was 
a  "dope"  doctor;  his  assistant  was  a 
druggist  from  Chicago's  tenderest  tender- 
loin; the  physician's  chief  helper  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  safe-blowers  in  the 
country,  a  slim,  laughing  lad,  with  a  heart 
of  gold.  The  cook  who  for  fourteen  hours 
a  day,  while  he  had  two  degrees  of  fever, 
prepared  food  at  breakneck  speed  for  two 
hundred  patients  in  a  kitchen  meant  for 
forty,  was  an  I.  W.  W.  who  just  the  pre- 
vious week  had  been  described  by  a  leading 
paper  as  a  brute  without  human  feeling. 
I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  law;  but 
surely  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  world 
could  devise  some  way  to  develop  such 
fundamental  good  as  this. 

I  do  not  mean  that  life  at  Leavenworth 
is  all  sweetness  and  light,  or  that  there 
are  no  bad  men  there.  The  ever-present 
background  is  inescapable  tragedy;  and 
some  of  the  men  are  apparently  utter 
brutes,  while  many,  many  more  have  the 
wrong  view  of  life.  But  is  that  not  so  of 
every  town  outside,  from  New  York  to  Tia 
Juana?  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
the  old  truth  that  men  are  never  wholly 
good  or  utterly  bad.  There  are  men  in 
Leavenworth  whom  I  love,  and  whom  I 
would  trust  with  all  I  hold  dear.  In 
prison  one  learns  the  realities  of  a  man; 
and   I   affirm  that  Leavenworth,  with  its 
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These  cars  are  equipped  with 
starting,  lighting,  and  ignition 
systems  usin%  Acme  Magnet 
Wire  or  Acme  Wire  Coils 


Buick 

National 

Cadillac 

Oldsmobile 

Chevrolet 

Overland 

Cole 

Packard 

Essex 

Paige 

Ford 

Pierce-Arrow 

Hudson 

Premier 

Jordan 

Reo 

La  Fayette 

Stutz 

Marmon 

Westcott 

Willys-Knight 

Self -Starters 

That  Start 


Hidden  in  the  midst  of  that  mysterious  thing, 
your  self-starter,  is  a  centre  and  source  of  joy  or 
gloom.  It  is  the  coil.  On  it  depends  the  action 
of  your  self-starter.  On  this  page  is  printed  a  list 
of  cars  whose  lighting,  starting,  and  ignition  are 
insured  by  the  use  of  Acme  Magnet  Wire  or 
Acme  Wire  Coils.  It  is  well  for  you  if  your  car 
has  the  unseen  service  of  Acme  Wire. 

Whether  it  is  your  automobile  starter  or 
vacuum  cleaner,  your  electric  meter  or  doorbell, 
wherever    electric    current    does    work    for   you, 

the  coil  is  the  vital  thing. 

If  it's  an  Acme  Wire  Coil  you're  sure  of  it. 

Acme  Wire — It  goes  in  the  space 

Our  new  catalog  tells  all  about  Acme  Wire  Products, 
and  shows  why  the  leading  manufacturers  of  electrical 
devices  use  them.      Write  ior  it. 

THE  ACME  WIRE  CO. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Acme  Wire  Products 
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population  of  nearly  two  thousand,  had 
just  as  many  honorable  men,  just  as  much 
character  and  intelligence,  as  the  average 
town  outside  with  an  equal  adult  male 
population. 

I  have  experienced  more  of  the  world 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men.  I  have 
seen  the  North  and  the  West  and  the  East 
and  the  South.  I  have  traveled  every  con- 
tinent and  have  seen  every  great  country 
on  the  globe.  There  are  none  of  the 
world's  highways  that  I  have  not  traversed, 
few  of  its  byways  that  I  have  not  trod.  I 
have  been  intimate  with  white  men, 
yellow,  red,  and  black.  I  have  met 
Americans  with  the  soul  of  a  scavenger 
beetle  and  kinky  Africans  with  hearts  of 
gold;  and  I  have  been  in  the  penitentiary. 
From  all  this  I  believe  I  have  gained  some 
knowledge  of  life  and  of  men.  But  one 
thing  I  know  I  have  learned,  and  I  hold  it 
the  best  lesson  life  has  taught  me:  that  in 
prison  or  out,  white  or  black,  civilized  or 
primitive,  the  heart  of  man  is  everywhere 
the  same. 


LISTENING  IN  ON  THE   LAWMAKERS 

CONGRESSMEN— and  Senators,  too, 
for  that  matter — are  much  like  other 
people,  asserts  The  Nation's  Business 
(Washington),  which  has  garnered  from 
The  Congressional  Record  several  passages 
to  prove  that  our  legislators  are  most  human 
persons  and  not  always  engaged  in  uttering 
ponderous  syllables  on  subjects  so  complex 
that  the  only  thing  the  average  man  can 
get  out  of  them  is  a  headache.  The  aver- 
age Congressman  is  not  always  assuming 
a  Websterian  frown  and  soaring  in  florid 
nights  of  eloquence,  nor  descending  into 
the  deep  sea  of  the  esoteric  where  only  he 
may  go.  Occasionally  he  takes  up  com- 
mon, every-day  matters  of  interest  to  his 
fellow  men,  and  in  this  homely  interchange 
falls  many  a  word  of  wit  and  germ  of  phil- 
osophic thought.  This  journal  reminds 
us,  for  instance,  that, 

In  these  days  when  there  are  deep  and 
guttural  murmurs  against  burdensome  tax- 
ation, Congress  is  straining  its  eyes  to  cut 
off  unnecessary  expenditures.  Hence  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  views  with  displea- 
sure the  cost  of  firing  the  sunset  cannon  at 
our  military  posts.  To  prove  that  he 
means  no  disrespect  for  Old  Glory,  he  in- 
dulges in  a  flight  of  oratory  anent  the  flags 
upon  the  Capitol — and  comes  to  grief  be- 
cause he  has  neglected  to  get  his  facts. 

Mr.  Blanton,  of  Texas:  Has  not  the 
time  come  when  we  can  do  away  with  the 
old  military  custom  and  incident  expense 
of  firing  a  cannon  every  morning  and  every 
evening  at  the  various  military-  posts  of  our 
nation?  There  is  good  reason  for  the  cere- 
mony of  raising  and  lowering  the  flag,  but 
there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  this  ex- 
pense of  accompanying  it  with  the  firing  of 
a  cannon.  Old  Glory  is  raised  over  this 
Capitol  every  morning  without  the  firing  of 
a  gun,  and  is  lowered  every  evening  with- 
out the  firing  of  a  gun,  and  here  in  Wash- 
ington my  distinguished  colleague  has  no 
cannon  to  wake  him  in  the  morning  at 
Congress  Hall.  Why  does  he  need  one  in 
San  Antonio  to  wake  him  up? 

Mr.  Bee,  of  Texas:    Oh,  I  never  partic- 


ipated in  a  discussion  of  clock  or  a  discus- 
sion of  San  Antonio.  I  am  talking  about 
a  great  national  question,  and  I  want  to 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Texas  that  as  a 
rule  the  flag  is  raised  over  the  Capitol  in 
the  morning  and  lowered  in  the  evening  as 
they  raise  it  over  every  schoolhouse  in  this 
land,  and  I  hope  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  the  symbol  of  the  defense  and  the 
strength  of  the  people,  will  continue  by  the 
firing  of  a  gun  to  pay  its  respect  to  that  flag. 

Mr.  Focht:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  entered 
the  Chamber  I  heard  the  beautiful  tribute 
that  was  paid  to  the  American  flag  by  one 
distinguished  member  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bee],  and  then  later  on  it  was  even  more 
glorified  by  another  member  of  Congress 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blanton].  Both  gentle- 
men talked  about  how  Old  Glory  was  un- 
furled in  the  morning  and  taken  down  in  the 
evening  from  over  the  Capitol.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  will  state  to  these  two  enthusiasts 
from  Texas,  whose  love  for  the  flag  is  so 
great  and  whose  historical  knowledge  of  a 
certain  fact  is  so  deficient,  that  the  flag 
over  the  Capitol  is  never  taken  down;  that 
there  are  four  places  that  the  flag  floats  on 
continuously  and  forever,  namely,  in  front 
of  the  Capitol,  in  the  rear  of  the  Capitol, 
over  the  House  Office  Building,  and  over 
the  Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr.  Blanton:  I  want  to  correct  the 
gentleman's  research  in  preparing  for  his 
flag  speech.  He  got  his  data  a  little  bit 
mixed  up.  If  the  gentleman  had  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  was  ac- 
corded every  Member  of  Congress  as  well 
as  the  people  of  Washington  to  hear  the 
splendid  music  which  is  rendered  out  here 
once  a  week  by  one  of  our  marine  bands, 
right  here  east  of  the  Capitol  during  the 
summer  months,  he  would  have  known  that 
there  is  one  flag  upon  this  Capitol  that  at 
least  one  day  in  every  week  is  lowered. 

Because  when  that  great  Marine  Band 
has  played  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
out  here  on  the  side  east  of  this  Capitol, 
every  member  of  this  Congress  who  has 
attended  those  exercises  has  seen  that  flag 
lowered  during  the  playing  of  it  at  sunset. 

Mr.  Focht:    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Blanton:    I  yield. 

Mr.  Focht:  Why,  now,  the  gentleman 
with  his  vociferousness  only  emphasizes  his 
ignorance,  because  my  assertion  and  state- 
ment here  is  well  understood  by  every  per- 
son of  intelligence.  I  regret  that  the  gen- 
tleman can  not  comprehend  the  statement. 

Champ  Clark  would  like  to  do  a  lot  for 
the  soldier,  and  says  so.  But  he  doesn't 
forget  that  the  average  man  is  about  as 
fond  of  paying  taxes  as  he  is  of  going  with- 
out sugar  in  his  coffee.  He  relates  the  tale 
of  a  shirt,  a  shirt  with  red  stripes: 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Missouri:  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  situation  here  late  in  the  evening  to 
make  a  speech  reminds  me  of  the  tale  that 
Amos  Cummings  used  to  tell.  He  said  that 
some  member  from  Pennsylvania  who  was 
making  him  a  campaign  speech  here  one 
night  with  a  slight  attendance  was  reading 
his  speech  in  a  low  voice,  and  some  wag  kept 
asking  him  to  raise  his  voice  so  that  they 
could  hear,  and  after  a  while  he  got  tired 
of  it  and  he  said,  "I  do  not  care  whether 
you  men  hear  me  or  not;  the  people  down 
in  the  Cumberland  Valley  of  Pennsylvania 
will  hear  me  [applause  and  laughter],  and  I 
am  speaking  to  them."  Now,  I  am  going 
to  make  a  speech  here  for  the  man  in  the 
street,  the  man  at  the  crossroads,  the  ordi- 
nary citizen  who  does  not  know  a  thing  in 
the  world  about  parliamentary  procedure 
here. 


I  am  in  favor  of  a  bonus  or  compensa- 
tion of  the  soldiers  during  the  Great  War. 
[Applause.]  Always  have  been  in  favor 
of  it.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  nothing 
too  good  for  our  soldiers. 

Of  course,  you  can  not  pay  these  soldiers 
this  compensation  or  bonus  without  getting 
the  money  somewhere,  and  the  only  way 
we  know  to  get  money  for  the  Government 
is  by  way  of  taxes.  No  human  being  e\  ^' 
liked  to  pay  taxes.  I  will  give  a  hundred 
dollars  to  see  the  color  of  a  man's  hair  and 
the  cut  of  his  eye  that  will  make  an  affi- 
davit that  he  enjoys  paying  taxes  like  he 
used  to  enjoy  going  to  see  his  sweetheart. 
There  is  no  such  man.  [Laughter.]  Legis- 
lators do  not  like  to  levy  new  taxes.  It  is 
an  unpleasant  job,  and  Brother  Frear 
gave  the  real  reason  for  it,  or  one  of  them, 
and  that  is,  that  it  might  affect  you  at  the 
coming  election. 

Let  me  say  that  Congress  never  ought  to 
pass  a  bill  that  has  in  it  more  irritation 
than  revenue,  or  one  that  will  produce 
more  irritation  than  revenue.  [Laughter 
and  applause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 
The  irritation  will  surely  come.  I  had  an 
experience  about  this  thing  not  long  ago. 
I  wanted  a  dress  shirt,  so  I  went  down  to 
Parker  Bridget's  and  got  me  a  dress  shirt 
for  $2.50,  and  there  was  not  any  of  this 
luxury  tax  on  that.  I  gave  the  clerk  who 
sold  it  to  me  a  ten-dollar  bill  and  told  him 
to  get  the  change  out.  While  he  was  get- 
ting the  change  I  looked  into  a  show-case 
and  I  found  there  a  fine  shirt  with  small 
red  stripes,  and  I  like  to  wear  that  kind. 

During  the  war  you  could  not  get  a  shirt 
with  red  stripes  in  it  that  would  not  fade 
out.  I  said  to  the  clerk,  "What  is  the 
price  of  that  shirt?"  He  said,  "Three 
dollars."  I  said,  "Give  me  one  and  take 
it  out  of  that  ten  dollars."  When  he  came 
back  with  the  change  the  boy  did  not  have 
change  enough.  I  said,  "You  are  gouging 
me  out  of  thirty  cents.  What  is  that  for?  " 
He  said,  "That  is  because  of  the  sales-tax 
that  you  damned  fools  enacted  up  there  in 
Congress."  [Laughter.]  Now,  that  is  the 
tax  that  every  man  kicks  about  when  he 
pays  it. 

In  Wyoming  a  poor-farm  had  need  of 
increasing  its  acreage,  so  that  it  could 
pasture  its  cows,  not  increase  its  patronage. 
The  discussion  hinges  upon  the  habits  of 
gentle  Sookie  and  those  of  politicians  and 
upon  a  similarity  in  satisfying  desire: 

Mr.  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts:  I  just 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
if  this  tract  of  1,904  acres  will  be  the  only 
poor-farm  in  the  great  State  of  Wyoming 
if  this  patent  is  authorized? 

Mr.  Mondell,  of  Wyoming :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  accurately  answer 
that,  but  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  very  few 
poor-farms  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Walsh:  I  am  a  little  bit  surprized, 
because  in  the  great  industrial  States  it  has 
been  claimed,  and  I  think  with  some  justice, 
that  one  of  the  beneficent  results  of  the 
Volstead  Law  has  been  to  close  up  some  of 
the  poor-farms,  and  we  find  now  that  as 
the  result  of  the  enactment  of  that  legis- 
lation we  must  create  a  two-thousand-acre 
poor-farm  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Dyer:  Wyoming  has  been  prohibi- 
tion for  many  years. 

Mr.  Walsh:  Possibly  that  explains  it 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Mondell:  That  explanation  is  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Gard,  of  Ohio:  What  is  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  addition  of  something  like 
1,904  acres,  more  or  less,  to  a  poor-farm, 
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8523  Miles  of  Tubing 

LIGHT,  rigid,  and  remarkably  adaptable, 
the  8523  miles  of  steel  tubing  rolled  last 
year  in  our  mill  serves  today  as  the  backbone 
of  many  and  varied  manufactured  products. 

Fashioned  into  a  telephone  stand,  built  into 
the  farmer's  plow  or  the  steering  column  of 
your  motor  car,  Stanweld  Tubing  gives  un- 
yielding strength  with  minimum  weight. 

And  in  every  application  Stanweld  Tubing 
reflects  the  same  substantial  benefits  accruing 
from  its  fine  uniformity  and   smooth  finish. 

Among  a  diversity  of  products  being  served 
by  Stanweld  Steel  Tubing  are: 


Motor  Cars 
Motor  Trucks 
Airplanes 
Tractors 
Motorcycles 
Bicycles 
Tripods 

Vacuum  Cleaners 
Lawn  Mowers 
Go-Carts 
Tent  Poles 
Cash  Registers 
Machine  Tools 


Die  Stock  Handles 
Lamps 

Magazine  Tubes 
Speedometers 
Printing  Machinery 
Gravity  Carriers 
Inv_lid     hairs 
Burial  Devices 
Display  Racks 
GolfClubs 
Farm  Implements 
Metal  Furniture 
Telephone  Stands 


Adding  Machines 

Washing  Machines 

Models 

Elevator  Cages 

Screw  Machines 

Air  Rifles 

Railings 

Typewriters 

Bushings 

Tricycles 

Gas  Engines 

Steves 

Conduits 


THE  STANDARD  WELDING  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

DIVISION  OFTHE  STANDARD  PARTS  COMPANY 

OTHER  DIVISIONS  ARE:  THE  EATON  AXLE 
COMPANY,  THE  BOCK  BEARING  COMPANY, 
THE     PERFECTION     SPRING     COMPANY 


V> 


L> 


Tubing 
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felt,  not  without  justification,  that  she 
should  have  a  new  one.  When  she  began 
to  look  about  the  store  she  made  a  dis- 
covery. The  lowest-priced  suit  she  saw, 
that  she  would  have,  was  tagged  $160. 
She  had  never  paid  even  half  that  much 
for  a  suit  in  her  life.  But  in  order  to  have 
the  quality  that  she  was  used  to  wearing, 
she  would  have  to  pay  double.  Her 
husband  has  only  a  moderate  income  and 
was  having  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
increased  cost  of  groceries.  Suits  costing 
8160  were  distinctly  out  of  his  class.  But 
this  fact  did  not  occur  to  his  wife.  All 
she  saw  in  the  situation  was  that  the 
quality  of  garments  she  had  been  wearing 
had  gone  up  in  price.  What  else  could  she 
do  but  accept  the  price  and  pay  it?  The 
idea  of  dropping  back  to  a  suit  of  inferior 
quality,  or  of  wearing  her  old  clothes  longer 
than  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  did  not 
flash  into  her  mind.  Yet  she  had  never 
been  considered  an  extravagant  woman. 
The  trouble  was  that  the  cost  of  living  up 
to  her  usual  scale  had  run  away  from  her. 
Either  her  husband  must  make  more  money 
or  else  she  must  begin  to  wear  clothes  that 
she  once  regarded  as  beneath  her  dignity. 
When  she  realizes  that  to  buy  the  kind  of 
clothes  she  used  to,  her  husband  must 
spend  more  than  he  makes,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious to  her  that  she  must  drop  to  a  lower 
scale  of  dressing. 

The  trend  of  the  public  to  curtail  on  buy- 
ing which  has  recently  become  noticeable 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  put  a  crimp  in 
the  excessive  cost  of  things,  thinks  Mr. 
Kelly.  He  says  so  long  as  there  is  any- 
body willing  to  pay  the  high  prices,  the 
prices  will  remain  high.     He  goes  on: 

Xot  only  does  the  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer feel  humanly  disposed  to  take 
all  he  can  get,  but  so  does  every  workman 
in  every  establishment  where  excessively 
priced  garments  are  made.  They  go  and 
ask  for  higher  wages  and  the_ employer 
practically  says: 

"Why,  yes,  certainly.  I  don't  have  to 
pav  it  anyhow.  We'll  pass  it  on  to  the 
public." 

Then  there  has  been  profiteering  of  this 
kind:  A  manufacturer  of  ready-made 
garments — a  rather  well-known  one,  too — 
took  orders  for  his  goods  at  a  certain  price 
for  delivery  some  months  later.  When  the 
time  for  delivery  arrived,  he  had  the  goods 
ready  to  fulfil  all  his  contracts,  but  was 
reluctant  to  do  so.  He  knew  that  he  could 
sill  for  immediate  delivery  at  a  much 
higher  price  than  his  contracts  called  for. 
Being  of  a  somewhat  gluttonous  disposi- 
tion, he  sent  out  letters  to  the  customers, 
with  whom  he  was  under  contract,  and 
made  them  a  statement  substantially  as 
follows : 

"Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  materials,  we 
have  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  our 
schedule  of  deliveries.  In  order  to  get 
goods  to  you  when  you  want  them,  we  must 
pay  such  an  increased  price  for  material 
that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  increase  our 
price  to  you.  If  you  care  to  pay  this 
increase,  we  will  do  our  best  to  fill  your 
original  order  within  the  next  two  weeks. 
Otherwise,  we  can  not  say  how  long  it  will 
be  before  we  can  fill  all  our  contracts,  and 
your  order  may  be  held  up  indefinitely." 

Many  of  the  customers,  fearing  they 
would  be  even  worse  off  to  deal  elsewhere, 
waived  their  contract  rights,  and  agreed  to 


the  extortion.  The  real  reason  why  they 
agreed  was  because  they  knew  they  would 
not,  in  the  final  analysis,  have  to  pay  the 
increased  price  themselves,  for  they  would 
pass  it  on. 

Every  time  we  pay  a  ridiculously  high 
price  we  help  just  that  much  to  maintain  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  refuse  to  pay 
$150  for  a  business  suit,  not  only  do  we 
still  have  the  $150,  but  we  are  helping  to 
pull  down  the  price  to  a  lower  level. 


IGNORANCE  THE   MOTHER 
OF  ACCIDENTS 

A  NALYSIS  of  every  accident  will 
■*■*■  show  a  human  factor,  says  Val  K. 
Lammer,  safety  inspector  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  Company,  writing  in  The  Iron  Age 
(New  York).  Accidents  will  continue,  he 
goes  on,  as  long  as  there  is  human  life. 
During  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Lammer 
continues,  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  war  against  accidents,  and  a  further 
decrease  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  future. 
Safety  engineering  and  "Safety  First" 
campaigns  are  responsible,  and  they  have 
also  brought  it  about  that  the  human 
factor  is  becoming  more  important  as  the 
physical  factors  are  reduced,  or  eliminated. 
WThen  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  ac- 
cidents in  a  plant  are  directly  attributable  to 
human  failings  and  weaknesses,  the  safety 
engineer  may  justly  conclude  that  real 
progress  is  being  made.     He  goes  on: 

Accidents  can  not  be  considered  with 
the  same  attitude  that  Topsy  had  toward 
the  origin  of  her  existence  when  she  de- 
clared that  she  "just  growed."  An  acci- 
dent never  "just  happens";  it  is  a  direct 
effect  of  a  cause,  or  of  many  causes.  When 
there  is  more  than  one  cause — as  there 
generally  is — there  will  be  a  primary  cause 
with  contributing  causes.  By  itself  the 
primary  cause  may  not  cause  an  accident, 
but  without  it  the  contributing  causes 
will  fail  to  inflict  human  injuries.  The 
problem  for  the  safety  engineer  lies  in 
locating  the  primary  cause;  the  con- 
tributing causes  are  apparent. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  that 
approximately  seventy  per  cent,  of  in- 
dustrial accidents  is  due  to  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  injured  person.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  only  a  compara- 
tively small  percentage  of  accidents  is 
actually  due  to  carelessness,  while  a  much 
greater  percentage  is  attributable  to  mind- 
wandering,  clumsiness,  ignorance,  and  other 
human  deficiencies.  Investigation  will  show 
that,  as  far  as  the  human  factor  is  con- 
cerned, ignorance  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  accidents. 

The  writer  realizes  at  this  point  that 
he  should,  according  to  all  literary  pre- 
cepts, now  triumphantly  produce  statis- 
tics of  ignorance  as  a  cause  of  accidents, 
but  is  reluctantly  forced  to  admit  that,  as 
the  rube  said  of  the  giraffe,  "thar  ain't 
no  sech  animal."  It  is  true  that  we  have 
available  a  few  statistics  of  personal 
ignorance  as  a  cause  of  injury,  but  that 
does  not  meet  with  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  The  ignorance  which  causes  an 
accident  is  not  necessarily  the  ignorance  of 
the  injured  man;  it  may  be  the  ignorance 
of  his  fellow  worker,  his  foreman,  his  em- 
ployer, the  machine  designer,  the  builder, 
or  of  other  men  who  have  any  connec- 
tion with  the  physical  conditions  involved 
in  the  accident. 

Dr.    George    M.    Price    has    said    that 


ignorance  is  a  prolific  cause  of  industrial 
accidents,  but  he  only  refers  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  worker.  Another  authority  has 
estimated  that  out  of  525  fatalities  in 
Allegheny  County  no  fewer  than  132  were 
due  to  ignorance. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  will  ever 
be  any  really  satisfactory  statistics  of 
ignorance  as  a  cause  of  accidents.  The 
apparent  causes  are  readily  recognized  and 
classified,  but  when  the  investigator  has  to 
discover  an  unknown  and  hidden  cause 
he  may  easily  lose  himself  in  a  maze  of  pos- 
sibilities. If  a  man  is  killed  through  his 
own  fault,  we  may  quickly  determine  the 
physical  causes  of  the  accident,  but  no  one 
can  definitely  state  whether  ignorance, 
clumsiness,  chance-taking,  or  mind-wander- 
ing is  responsible  for  the  action  which  costs 
the  man  his  life. 

In  contrast  to  the  claim  that  approxi- 
mately seventy  per  cent,  of  accidents  is  due 
to  personal  deficiency,  Mr.  Lammer  cites 
the  opinion  of  Lucian  W.  Chaney,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
that  sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  indus- 
trial accidents  could  be  prevented  by 
proper  engineering  measures,  such  as  im- 
provements in  manufacturing  methods 
or  materials.  These  rival  claims  may 
appear  contradictory,  Mr.  Lammer  says, 
but  they  are  both  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility.     He  continues: 

An  accident  may  be  due  to  human 
weakness,  and  yet  preventable  by  en- 
gineering measures.  When  an  accident 
shows  that  engineering  revision  can  pre- 
vent a  repetition,  something  is  learned 
which  was  not  known  before;  if  there 
was  no  ignorance  there  would  be  no  need 
for  engineering  revision. 

Mechanical  failure  may  be  due  to  wear, 
inferior  quality  of  material  and  workman- 
ship, bad  design,  unexpected  stresses,  or 
numerous  other  causes;  accidents  happen 
when  men  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
these  important  factors.  Bad  design  may 
be  attributed  to  the  designer,  and  he  alone 
can  be  held  responsible;  it  may  be  the 
result  of  carelessness,  but  the  probability 
is  that  it  will  be  really  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  working  conditions.  In  the  design  of 
any  part  the  designer  makes  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  known  stresses  by  using  a  big 
factor  of  safety,  but  there  may  be  un- 
known stresses  for  which  he  must  make 
allowance  by  using  a  factor  of  ignorance. 

The  causes  of  industrial  ignorance  are 
many,  but  they  may  be  roughly  classi- 
fied as — 

(a)  Lack  of  experience  and  technical 
training. 

(b)  Improper  instruction. 

(c)  Failure  to  understand  the  instruc- 
tion given,  through  difference  in  language 
or  inattention. 

The  inexperienced  man  is  the  greatest 
accident  hazard  in  a  plant,  but  this  risk 
decreases  as  he  learns  more  about  his 
work  and  the  dangers  connected  with  it. 
The  majority  of  industrial  accidents  occur 
among  men  who  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  while  the  length  of 
service  of  a  large  percentage  of  injured  men 
is  less  than  six  months.  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  statistics  also  show 
that  the  accident-frequency  among  the 
non-English-speaking  foreign-born  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  among  the  Amer- 
ican-born or  the  English-speaking  foreign- 
born.  Teaching  English  to  an  alien  is, 
therefore,  not  only  good  Americanism,  but 
also  practical  safety. 
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7V;e  Hre-smotherini  blanket 

of  FIREFOAM. 
It  coais — it  clings — it  Jloati. 


1 4; 


A  GAIN  lightning  struck  the  Burkburnett  Oil  Field, 
/-\  catching  the  producers  unprotected.  On  November 
•*■  -^-  9,  1919,  most  of  Waggoner  City,  Texas,  was  de- 
voured by  blazing  oil.  Nineteen  huge  oil  tanks  were  lost. 
Altogether,  #300,000  worth  of  property  went  up  in  flames. 
A  human  life  was  lost. 

Do  you  know  the  reason?     Non-effective  Fire  Protection! 

Read  what  one  of  the  oil  journals  said  of  this  fire: 

"  Proper  protection  in  the  form  of  fire-fighting  apparatus  would 
have  lessened  loss  at  Burkburnett  recently.  I  here  are  recog- 
nized fluids  and  joams  for  fighting  fire — their  value  has  been 
proven  lately  especially — and  a  regulation  requiring  certain 
protection  for  a  certain  number  of  tanks  might  result  in  cutting 
down  damage  and  loss  of  lite." 

Firefoam  (the  only  fire-smothering  "foam")  would  have 
put  out  that  fire  in  short  order.  No  oil  tank  protected  by 
the  Foamite  Firefoam  Company  has  ever  been  lost. 

Among  the  large  users  of  Firefoam  today  are: 


Atlantic  Refining  Company 
Gulf  Refining  Company 
Imperial  Oil  Company 
Magnolia  Petroleum  Company 
Ohio  Cities  Gas  Company 
Sinclair  Oil  Company 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 


Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Kansas 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Louisiana 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey 

Sun  Company 

1  he  Texas  Company 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California 

Vacuum  Oil  Company 


Until  Firefoam  was  invented,  producers  and  refiners  of  oil, 
manufacturers  of  paint,  varnish  and  chemicals  sought  in 
vain  a  means  to  combat  fires  of  burning  liquids. 

No  fire,  however  fierce,  can  penetrate  a  blanket  of  Fire- 
foam. It  floats  on  all  burning  liquids,  smothering  the 
flames  without  spreading  them.  It  coats  and  clings  to  al 
surfaces.  Its  fatal  action  on  fires  of  every  type  is  a 
matter  of  seconds  and  minutes — not  hours,  and  unlike  water 
and  many  chemicals,  Firefoam  does  not  damage. 

Firefoam  apparatus,  endorsed  by  leading  fire  and  fire  insur- 
ance authorities,  covers  the  entire  field  of  fire  prevention. 
No  home,  no  farm,  no  industrial  plant,  no  public  building 
should   be  without  its  protection  . 

Send  for  Literature 

FOAMITE    FIREFOAM     COMPANY 
200  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


T  II  K 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  125  Ivy  St.,  Foamite  Firefoam  Company 
Boston,  Mass.,  020  Old  South  Bldg.,  Foamite  Firefoam  Company 
CHICAGO,  III.,  764  Conway  Bldg.,  Fin  foam  Engineering  Company 
CLEVELAND,  Ohio,  (>  St.  Clair  Ave.,  W.,  Firefoam  Service  &  Supply  Co. 
DENVER,  COLO.,  Tramway  Bldg.,  Rocky  Mountain  Firefoam  Company 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1012  Baltimore  Ave.,  Foamite  Firefoam  Company 


FOLLOWING    SALES    COMPANIES    ARE    AT    YOUR    SERVICE: 

St.  LOUIS,  Mo.,   [420  Pierce  Bldg.,  Foamite  Firefoam  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  [509  Arch  St.,  AUantli    Firefoam  <  ompany 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ios  Wood  St..  Firefoam  Sales  Company 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Mills  Bldg.,  Pacific  Foamite  Firefoam  Company 

Hamilton.  Canada.  Canadian  Foamite  Firefoam,  Ltd. 

LONDON',  E.  (.'.  ->,  ENGLAND,  4  Broad  St.  Place,  Foamite  Firefoam,  Ltd. 
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"Mentolks 
Lilie  -a  Snud 

Warm  Home 

IT  requires  a  book 
of  many  pages  to 
describe  in  detail  the 
mechanical  perfec- 
tions which  the  expe- 
rience of  over  eighty 
years  has  brought 
abbut  for  our  many 
types  of  heating  appli- 
ances, but  — 

The  one  word  Warmth 
sums  it  up  completely. 
Ours  is  the  service  of  Warmth- 
giving  to  the  great  Indoors  of 
America.  And  we  will  guide  you 
accurately  and  defi- 
nitely as  to  the  system 
■V"  to  install  which  is  cor- 
^^^fi  rect  for  your  type  of 
house.  Then  through 
R  &  B  Co.,  dealers 
everywhere  supply 
you  with  the  best 
heating  appliances  to 
operate  that  system  at 
least  expenditure  of 
fuel  and  time. 

Richardson  &  Boxnlon  Co. 
Ranges,  Garage  Heaters  and 
Laundry  Tank  Healers  fill 
the  economical  needs  of  the 
nation.    Send  for  booklets  about  them. 

RICHARDSON   &  BOYNTON  CO. 
Established  18.?7 

258-260  Fifth  Avenue  98  Federal  Street 

New  York  Boston 

171-173  W.  Lake  Street  1332  Arch  Street 

Chicago  Philadelphia 

Rochester Providence 

Check    in    Square 

I    am  interested  in 

□  Richardson  Heating  Apparatus 

□   Ranges  □  Garage  Heaters 

n  Laundry  Tank  Heaters 

Name 

Address 

_  _  __  / 
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SALES  PERSONS  RISING  IN  THE 
BUSINESS  SCALE 

THK  "Percy"  and  "Ferdie"  of  hall- 
-*■  room  fame  reflected  the  male  attitude 
toward  retail  selling,  says  Prof.  Lee 
Cralloway,  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Administration  of  New  York  University, 
and  the  feminine  attitude  toward  the  sales- 
girl was  reflected  in  the  conduct  of  the 
movie-picture  heroines,  the  one  posing  as  a 
stenographer  having  all  the  romance  and  a 
millionaire  husband  in  the  end,  while  the 
poor  salesgirl  smears  the  background  with 
villainy  and  winds  up  in  a  steel  cage.  But 
these  ideas  are  undergoing  radical  change, 
writes  Theodore  M.  Knappen  in  The 
Nation's  Business  (Washington),  for  the 
merchandising  trade  is  learning  that  it  is 
to  its  advantage  to  improve  the  standards 
of  the  sales  persons  and  to  seek  to  im- 
prove the  mental  caliber  with  which  they 
are  endowed.  About  three-fifths  of  the 
men  and  women  employed  in  commercial 
pursuits  in  cities  are  to  be  found  in  stores, 
we  are  told;  but  only  recently  has  it 
occurred  to  any  one  to  use  the  public 
schools  and  universities  to  train  men  and 
women  for  leadership  or  for  service  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  great  merchandising 
army.  All  the  educational  attention  was 
concentrated  on  the  clerical  side;  swarms 
of  bookkeepers  and  stenographers  were 
trained,  more  or  less,  in  public  and  private 
schools,  but  for  the  other  positions  people 
just  slid  in  and  stuck.  Most  merchants  dis- 
played: the  same  lack  of  thought  on  the 
subject.  They  perfected  everything  con- 
nected with  collecting  and  distributing 
goods  except  the  actual  selling  agencies, 
and  these  took  care  of  themselves.  Yet, 
every  avenue  of  merchandising  leads  up 
to  the  sales  counter.     The  writer  proceeds: 

Our  great  stores  have  been  like  restau- 
rants with  good  cooks  and  excellent  foods 
but  with  inefficient  waiters.  Organized  for 
superior  service  in  every  respect,  but  at  the 
point  of  deliveiy  they  have  fallen  short  of 
that  final  excellence  that  the  public  had  a 
right  to  expect  of  them.  The  merchants 
provided  good  pay  and  opportunities  for 
their  selling  help,  but  when  that  failed  to 
get  results  they  accepted  inferior  per- 
sonnel and  slovenly  selling  methods  as 
inescapable  fate. 

The  psychology  of  the  situation  seemed 
to  be  against  them.  There  is  a  general 
prejudice  against  sales  positions,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  about  to  enter 
business,  but  also  on  the  part  of  their 
parents.  Clerical  positions  are  considered 
"'nicer"  and  of  higher  social  standing. 

Merchants  are  at  last  beginning  to  con- 
sider whether  they  can  not  make  the  sales 
person  take  the  star  heroic  roles  and  become 
more  estimable  than  the  stenographer  in 
the  minds  of  boys  and  girls;  they  are  be- 
ginning to  think  and  invest igate.  and  they 
are  turning  to  the  schools  and  colleges  for 
help  in  the  scientific  and  comprehensive 
solution  of  the  sales  personnel  problem. 

The  great  department  stores  of  Pitts- 
burg have  taken  the  lead  in  this  new  de- 


parture, tho  Boston  and  New  York,  as  well 
as  other  cities,  are  beginning  to  celebrate. 
One  of  the  leading -department-store  pro- 
prietors of  Pittsburg  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  to  the  low  estate  of  de- 
partment-store selling  personnel,  and  to 
the  surprizing  fact  that  public  institutions 
of  learning  were  doing  nothing  for  the 
vocational  training  of  boys  and  girls  who 
would  make  up  in  the  future  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  population  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits. 

With  its  fondness  for  unbeaten  paths,  the 
institute  lost  no  time  in  organizing,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  seven  chief  depart- 
ment stores  of  Pittsburg,  a  Research 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training.  The  mer- 
chants were  delighted,  and  they  proved  it 
by  subscribing  $1(50.000  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  bureau  for  a  period  of  five 
years  and  by  taking  an  active  part  in  its 
organization  and  direction. 

The  city  high  schools  joined  in  the 
enterprise,  with  the  result  that  in  Pitts- 
burg the  schools  are  now  training  boys  and 
girls  to  enter  retail  merchandising  at  the 
same  time  that  the  institute  is  training  men 
and  women  to  be  teachers  of  this  subject 
in  the  stores  themselves  as  well  as  in  the 
schools.  A  desirable  by-product  of  the 
merchandising  course  in  the  high  schools 
is  that  boys  and  girls  are  not  leaving  school 
as  soon  as  they  were.  They  are  getting 
more  of  a  cultural  education  as  well  as 
some  vocational  training. 

The  merchandising  courses  are  offered 
only  in  the  junior  or  senior  years,  thus 
luring  the  boys  and  girls  on  through  the 
general  education  program.  While  they 
learn  the  theory  of  merchandising  and 
those  general  facts  and  principles  that 
they  might  be  years  in  picking  up  while 
actually  at  work  in  the  daily  rut  of  a  small 
job,  they  get  practical  experience  two  days 
a  week,  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  the  co- 
operating stores  paying  them  $2  a  day  for 
their  time — if  they  are  worth  their  keep. 
The  unfit  are  early  eliminated. 

Having  completed  the  course,  the 
students  are  received  into  the  seven  sub- 
scribing stores  at  $15  a  week,  which  is 
more  than  the  beginning  pay  of  stenog- 
raphers and  clerks.  Some  of  them  will 
doubtless  become  so  interested  that  they 
will  go  on  through  college  and  take  the 
graduate  course  of  the  bureau. 

For  men  and  women  who  are  already 
making  good  in  the  stores,  but  wish  to 
broaden  their  knowledge,  the  bureau  opens 
its  graduate  teachers'  training  course,  even 
tho  they  are  without  a  college  degree, 
provided  the  mental  tests  show  that  they 
have  the  requisite  natural  ability. 

"We  are  trying,  therefore,  a  funda- 
mental experiment  in  training  by  admitting 
to  this  course  those  of  maturity  and  ex- 
perience in  stores,  if  they  show  sufficiently 
lugh  records  in  tested  general  ability,"  says 
Dr.  J.  B.  Miner,  associate  professor  of 
education  in  the  Institute  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  Research  Bureau  for 
Retail  Training.  "I  can  imagine  the  old 
academically-minded  educator  throwing  up 
his  hands  in  holy  horror  at  this  apparent 
affront  to  ancient  ideas  of  educational  stand- 
ards. We  should  have  a  good  deal  of 
sympathy  with  his  point  of  view,  if  we  did 
not  believe  that  we  are  guarding  what  was 
best  in  the  old  tradition  by  substituting 
for  academic  learning  another  even  more 
fundamental  standard  of  high  living. 

"A  thorough  trying  out  of  general- 
ability  tests  by  our  division  of  applied 
psychology  for  the  past  four  years  and  by 
the  War  Department  has  made  us  ready  to 
substitute  a  standard  of  general  capacity 
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Three  Automobile  Necessities 

Weed  Tire  Chains,  Weed  Chain- Jacks  and  Dobbins  Blow- Out  Chains 


Weed  Tire  Chains,  Mr. 


G/^^gx  Sectional  View  of 

Dobbins  Blow  Out  Chain  in  place 

A  -  Main  Plate  F  -  Curved  Slots  permitting 

B  -  Bent  Lip  on  Main  Plate         adjustment  for  due  amount 

r     r        ru  •  of  tension 

L  -  Cross  Chains  /     n       r    l    i 

_  0  -  Kim  ot  wheel 

U  -  Second  Plate  H  -  Inner  Patch 

E  -  Auxiliary  Hook  J  -  Blow-out 


PRICE    LIST 

$1.00  each  for    3"  and  3V2"  tires 

1.50      "       "     4"    and  4l/2'      " 

1.75      "       "  5,  51/2  and  6" 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them,  write  us 
and  we  will  see  that  your  needs  are  supplied 


,  have  safeguarded 

you  and  your  family  from  skidding  accidents  for  many 
years.  They've  given  your  cars  traction  in  sand,  mud, 
snow  and  on  wet,  greasy,  slippery  pavements.  They  are 
good  old  friends,  indeed. 

"Weed  Chain-Jacks  have  minimized  the  labor  of  tire 
changing  for  you  and  your  wife.  To  lift  a  car  with  a  Weed 
Chain-Jack,  you  give  a  few  easy  pulls  on  its  endless  chain. 
To  lower,  you  simply  pull  the  chain  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.   Up  or  down,  there's  no  labor. 

"Dobbins  Blow-Out  Chains  complete  the  trio  of 
'Auto  Necessities.'  They  are  often  referred  to  as  a  'Spare 
Tire  in  the  Tool  Box.'  When  your  last  spare  tire  'goes 
bang,'  you  don't  have  to  run  on  the  rims  or  wait  on  the 
road  for  a  new  shoe.  You  can  quickly  and  securely  hold 
the  worst  blow-out  with  this  wonderful  device  and  go 
merrily  on  your  way.  You'll  try  them?  Good!  They  only 
cost  $1.50  for  your  4J  inch  tires.  Yes,  that  includes  an  inner 
patch.  You  also  want  a  folder  descriptive  of  them  to  give 
to  a  friend.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  haven't  one  left.  I'll 
order  a  supply  of  them  today  from  the 


. 


American  Chain  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest    Chain   Manufacturers    in    the    World 

The  Complete   Chain  Line— All  Types,  All  Sizes,  All  Finishes— From  Plumbers'  Safety 

Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain. 

General  Sale*  Office:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
District  Sale*  Office*:  Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburg  Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 
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equaled  only  by  the  upper  third  of  entering 
students  in  our  colleges  as  a  means  of 
opening  this  work  to  a  limited  group  of 
business  people  who  are  not  college 
graduates,  but  have  exceptionally  high 
ability. " 

Those  who  are  admitted  to  this  course 
lake  a  full  academic  year's  work  in  instruc- 
tion in  store  organization,  employment,  and 
labor  conditions,  merchandising,  teaching, 
and  business  hygiene.  In  addition  there  are. 
unusually  thorough  courses  in  statistics 
and  in  the  development  of  the  new  science  of 
test  technique.  Educational  and  scientific 
points  of  view  in  relation  to  human  activity, 
human  development,  and  applied  science  in 
t  he  personnel  field  are  treated.  The  course 
aims  to  combine  technical  skill  for  per- 
sonnel training  in  retailing  "with  the  best 
educational  tendencies  of  to-day. 

The  registrants  for  the  course — most  of 
whom  are  college  graduates — get  practical 
experience  in  the  stores  just  as  the  high- 
school  students  do,  so  that  when  their 
course  is  completed  their  theory  is  not 
out  of  proportion  to  their  experience. 
They  know  stores,  not  as  they  are  in  books, 
but  as  they  are  in  fact.  Those  of  them 
who  are  college  graduates  receive  diplomas 
in  personnel  research  and  administration. 
Some  of  the  students  specialize  in  research 
work,  thus  preparing  themselves  to  be  the 
internal  critics  and  reconstructors  of  per- 
sonnel and  administration. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
bureau  is  putting  science  and  scientific 
training  into  merchandising,  thus  making 
the  calling  more  of  a  profession  and  less 
of  an  occupation.  The  mercantile  life 
is  presented  as  one  of  social  and  economic 
service. 


OUR  WASTEFUL  SYSTEM  OF  FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION 

l/ARMIXG  is  a  fascinating  and  prof- 
*■  itable  game,  the  average  city  man 
believes;  but  what  the  general  public 
doesn't  know  is  that  agriculture  is  just 
about  as  certain  as  gambling  in  oil  stocks, 
and  that  under  our  wasteful  system  of  dis- 
tribution the  smallest  portion  of  what 
we  pay  for  food  goes  to  him  whose  toil 
produced  it.  Middlemen  exact  a  profit 
by  restricting  supply,  as  one  critic  points 
out;  and  while  we  pay  exorbitant  prices 
tons  of  food  lie  rotting  in  the  fields.  In 
the  hunt  for  the  ultimate  profiteer  accus- 
ing fingers  have  been  pointed  at  the  man 
who  breaks  the  clods,  but  A.  M.  Loomis, 
secretary  to  the  Washington  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Grange,  tells  us  in 
The  Nation's  Business  (Washington)  that 
thi'  farmer  is  lucky  if  he  gets  back  what 
he  put  in  the  ground.  These  are,  in 
brief,  some  of  the  facts  set  forth  to  prove 
that  the  farmer  is  the  biggest  gambler 
in  the  world:  "One  day  of  unusual  heat 
at  the  critical  time  may  reduce  the  yield 
of  an  oat-field  twenty-five  per  cent.  A 
few  hours  of  rain  can  half  ruin  a  crop  of 
wheat.  Potato  yield  may  be  reduced  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  by  a  short 
dry  spell.  One  cold  rain  can  ruin  an 
apple  crop.  One  hot,  muggy  day  may 
entirely   spoil  a  crop  of  beans.''     And   if 
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the  farmer  has  reaped  where  he  has  sown, 
has  gathered  in  a  successful  harvest,  he 

lias  practically  nothing  to  say  about  the 
prices  he  gets.  Or,  put  in  another  form, 
'"the  farmer  stakes  his  year's  work,  and 
that  of  his  wife  and  little  children,  the 
cost  of  seeds,  feeds,  fertilizer,  and  farm 
equipment  against  the  elements  of  na- 
ture, and  the  insect  enemies  and  plant 
and  animal  diseases,  and  then,  thankful 
for  what  crop  he  harvests,  he  sells  it  all  to 
the  other  fellow,  at  the  other  fellow's  price, 
in  a  market  over  which  he  has  no  control." 
Furthermore,  no  union  regulates  the  far- 
mer's working  hours.  Chief  among  the 
human  agencies  against  which  the  farmer 
has  to  contend,  and  one  replete  with 
economic  menace  to  the  consumer  who 
pays  the  profit  which  the  farmer  doesn't 
get,  is  the  marketing  system,  believes  J. 
H.  Glenn,  of  Cincinnati,  who  suggests 
that  food  products  be  handled  under  a 
system  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banking  system.  He 
cites  from  his  own  experience  to  demon- 
strate that  the  actual  producer  runs  most 
of  the  risks  and  receives  the  least  return, 
that  the  middlemen  take  most  of  the 
profits,  and  that  the  present  system  of 
transporting  and  handling  food  is  so  un- 
economical that  tons  of  food  are  wasted 
while  thousands  starve.     He  writes: 

Last  summer  I,  as  a  producer,  shipped 
my  entire  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  prepaid 
to  one  of  our  cities,  selling  same  in  city 
for  $3  per  bushel.  As  .a  consumer,  after 
those  potatoes  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  marketing  system  of  that 
city,  I  rebought  a  part  of  those  potatoes 
for  $6  per  bushel.  For  growing  and  pack- 
ing I  received  $1  per  bushel,  our  system  of 
transportation  received  $2  per  bushel,  our 
marketing  system  received  $3  per  bushel. 

Last  month  my  father  shipped  his  crop 
of  grapefruit  prepaid  to  one  of  our  cities, 
selling  same  in  city  for  3  cents  per  fruit. 
As  a  consumer,  after  that  fruit  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  marketing  system 
of  that  city,  I  rebought  a  part  of  them  at 
12  cents  per  fruit.  He,  as  a  producer, 
received  }4  cent  per  fruit  for  growing  and 
packing,  America's  system  of  transporta- 
tion received  2  3^  cents  per  fruit,  while 
America's  marketing  system  received  9 
cents  per  fruit.  This  food  was  sold 
through  the  growers'  association  and 
brought  as  good  a  price  as  they  could 
command. 

Throughout  the  year  there  have  been, 
and  there  are  now,  tons  of  food  rotting  in 
my  father's  field.  Throughout  the  year 
there  have  been,  and  there  are  now, 
millions  of  people  starving  in  Europe  with 
thousands  suffering  in  America.  There 
stands  between  this  wasting  food  and 
these  starving  people  the  marketing  system 
of  America.  Every  producer  knows  he  is 
limited  in  his  production  because  the 
markets  are  closed  to  a  great  percentage 
of  his  production.  Yet,  if  America  ex- 
pects to  hold  her  position  in  the  industrial 
world,  she  must  utilize  every  ounce  of  her 
production  at  this  time  when  there  never 
was  such  a  demand  for  such  production. 
God  never  blessed  a  nation  with  greater 
food-producing  resources.  He  never  gave 
a  nation  a  greater  opportunity  to  utilize 
those  resources.  America  wall  not  enjoy 
her   preeminence  in   the   industrial   world 


until  she  does  utilize  these  resources. 
America  will  become  invincible  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  only  when  she  de- 
velops a  marketing  system  by  which  she 
will  be  able  to  dispose  of  her  maximum  pro- 
duction in  as  efficient  a  way  as  possible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  reorganization  of 
her  present  system  is  necessary  not  only 
to  prevent  starvation  among  the  manj-  in 
Europe,  but  that  America  may  maintain 
her  present  high  standard  of  living  among 
her  laborers,  may  maintain  her  present 
lead  among  nations  in  the  industrial  world, 
and  may  realize  her  power  and  splendor 
that  is  hers  by  right  of  her  God-given 
resources.  Shall  we  not  take  the  lead  in 
discovering  the  principle  of  organization  of 
industry  for  efficiency  as  we  have  taken 
the  lead  in  finding  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment for  justice  and  freedom?  This 
should  be  done  by  the  united  effort  of  our 
nation.  As  a  suggestion,  I  have  offered 
the  same  principle  of  organization  in 
matters  of  handling  our  food  as  that  which 
we  have  found  effective  in  handling  our 
finances.  Let  the  country  be  divided  into 
food-producing  districts  very  much  like 
the  Federal  Reserve  Districts.  Require 
the  retail-grocery  merchants  to  invest  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  capital  in  the 
wholesale  house  of  that  district,  just  as 
each  banker  is  required  to  invest  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  capital  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  his  district.  This  whole- 
sale department  would  be  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  retail-grocery  merchants 
of  that  district.  It  should  have  all  the 
needed  equipment  to  handle  the  food  of 
that  district,  such  as  storehouses,  packing- 
houses, canneries,  etc.  It  need  not  have 
these  located  in  one  place,  there  might  be 
branch  houses  over  the  district;  but  it  would 
have  a  central  head  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  department.  The  local  merchants 
would  then,  buy  the  food  direct  from  the 
producer  in  the  producer's  home  market. 
The  merchant  would  use  such  of  it  as  his 
local  custom  demanded,  and  then  pass  the 
remaining  to  the  wholesale  house  of  the 
district.  The  wholesale  house  would  can 
or  store  such  as  would  be  needed  by  that 
district  for  winter  reserve  and  find  a 
market  for  the  remaining  through  one 
of  the  wholesale  stores  of  another  dis- 
trict or  in  a  foreign  market.  Such  as  was 
reserved  for  home  consumption  would 
have  very  little  transportation  charges 
attached.  The  local  merchants  would  not 
be  doing  a  mail-order  business,  but  would 
be  building  up  their  own  local  country  by 
using  its  products.  This  would  avoid 
government-ownership  stuff.  The  func- 
tion of  government  is  organization,  not 
ownership.  The  merchant  has  the  same 
right  to  own  the  property  in  the  field  of  his 
genius  as  the  producer.  This  would  leave 
salesmanship  to  salesmen  and  not  try  to 
force  the  producer  to  become  a  pedler,  as 
some  would  suggest. 

Further,  just  as  we  have  limited  the  per- 
centage of  profit  in  the  case  of  the  banker, 
I  believe  we  should  apply  the  same  to 
handling  our  food.  At  present  the  mer- 
chants may  so  increase  their  profits  that 
it  matters  not  how  little  of  the  producers' 
food  they  handle  or  how  many  may  crowd 
into  the  grocery  business,  they  can  still 
maintain  a  living  wage.  Under  the  present 
system,  when  a  new'  merchant  comes  to  a 
town  the  merchants  divide  their  custom 
with  him,  increase  their  profit,  and  thereby 
maintain  the  former  income.  There  is 
plenty  in  this  world  to  be  done  without 
having  two  merchants  where  we  need  only 
one.  Under  the  present  system  merchants 
may  hide  a  great  deal  of  inefficiency  and 
waste   by    covering   it    with   an    excessive 
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The    Hartmann   Wardrobe   Trunk   is  the  fruition  of  an  ideal   of 
trunk  convenience  and  is  so  recognized  by  the  most  exclusive  people. 

HARTMANN    TRUNK    COMPANY,    Racine,  Wisconsin 

?Be  sure  the  Hartmann  Red^£is  on  the  trunk  you  buy 
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The  Standard  shoes  for  tennis, 
boating,  and  vacation  wear.  Made 
oj  light  canvas,  in  high  or  low  models. 


.■•'.    V 


Sturdy  sport  shoes — with  or  without  heels. 
Made  oj  heavy  white  or  brown  duck.  Brown 
leather  trimmings   with   ankle  patch. 


Shoes  for 


One  of  the  smart  special types — made  of  the 
finest  while  canvas  with  all  the  stxle  of 
leather  shoes.     High  or  Oxford  models. 


every  summer  need 

Footwear  that  combines  comfort,  style  and  economy 


NO  matter  where  you  go  this  sum- 
mer you  will   see   Keds.      These 
light    fabric    shoes    are    made    of 
finelv  woven  canvas — so  cool  and  flexible 

* 

that  they  are  always  comfortable  in  the 
hottest  weather.  Their  springy  rubber 
wles  make  them  a  delight  to  wear. 

Some  of  the  newer  models  are  made 
just  like  leather  shoes,  with  regular  welt 
construction  soles  and  firmly  boxed  toes. 
They  are  just  the  shoes  you  need  with 
your  white  flannels,  or  for  business  wear 
in  warm  weather. 


With  these  additions,  Keds  have  become 
a  complete  line  of  canvas  summer  shoes. 
Last  year  millions  of  pairs  were  worn  by 
men,  women  and  children. 

Good  dealers  everywhere  carry  Keds. 
Try  on  the  different  models.  See  how 
light  they  feel,  and  how  perfectly  they  fit. 

Keds  are  made  only  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company.  Look  for  the 
name  Keds  on  the  sole. 

For  men  and  women,     Si. 50 — $7.00 
For  children  1.15 —  4- 50 


Keds 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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profit.  If  their  profit  was  limited  they 
would  have  to  become  efficient  and  would 
have  to  maintain  a  maximum  of  custom  to 
be  prosperous.  And  we  do  want  them  to 
be  prosperous  but  we  want  them  to  pay 
the  same  price  for  prosperity  that  the  rest 
of  us  have  to  pay. 


SELLING   SERVICE 


SALESMEN  who  distribute  domestic 
appliances  should  lay  stress,  not  on 
the  machine,  but  on  what  it  will  do.  They 
should  sell  not  machinery,  but  service. 
This  is  emphasized  by  several  writers  in 
Electrical  Merchandising  (New  York), 
who  point  out  that  the  very  idea  of 
"machinery  "  is  frightening  to  many  house- 
wives. They  would  like  to  get  their 
washing  done  more  quickly  and  easily, 
but  the  proposition  that  they  shall  buy  a 
"machine"  for  the  purpose  gives  them 
pause.  Therefore,  what  should  be  sold  to 
them  is  not  an  appliance  with  incidental 
service,  but  a  welcome  bit  of  service  to 
which  the  appliance  is  a  necessary  inci- 
dent. H.  E.  Stafford,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Narragansett  Electric 
Lighting  Company,  has  always  main- 
tained, he  says,  that  every  electrical  ap- 
pliance should  be  sold  primarily  as  a  time- 
or  money-  or  labor-saving  device  or  as  a 
convenience  and  not  as  a  piece  of  machin- 
ery.    He  continues: 

Appliance  manufacturers  are  now  going 
into  national  advertising  rather  exten- 
sively, particularly  the  makers  of  washers 
and  cleaners,  but  almost  without  a  single 
exception,  every  one  of  these  manufacturers 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  is  selling  a 
machine  and  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the 
important  fact  that  what  he  is  actually 
selling  is  a  service. 

Machinery  belongs  in  the  factory,  but 
it  has  absolutely  no  place  in  the  home. 
The  very  mention  of  the  word  machine 
suggests  complications  and  danger  to  the 
average  woman  and  presents  a  difficult 
obstacle  which  must  be  overcome  before 
she  can  be  sold. 

Take  the  washer,  for  instance.  Almost 
every  manufacturer  tells  the  world  he  is 
selling  a  washing-machine.  Immediately, 
a  housewife  thinks  of  a  complicated  piece  of 
machinery  such  as  she  imagines  the 
laundry  uses  to  abuse  and  wear  out  her 
clothes.  She  hears  so  much  talk  about 
machines  that  she  does  not  give  proper 
consideration  to  what  the  machine  does. 

A  washer  should  be  called  a  washer 
and  the  word  machine  consigned  to  the 
junk-heap,  where  it  belongs.  The  manu- 
facturer should  realize  that  he  is  selling 
not  a  piece  of  machinery,  but  a  clothes- 
washing  service,  which  is  delivered  through 
a  simple  device  called  a  washer. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  cleaners. 
Every  manufacturer  insists  that  his  electric 
vacuum-cleaner  is  the  best  machine  on  the 
market,  when  he  should  be  telling  how 
easy  it  is  to  clean  with  his  electric  cleaner. 
T  have  no  objection  to  the  word  vacuum, 
nevertheless  there  is  no  justification  for 
its  use.  because  the  average  cleaner  cleans 
by  suction  and  not  by  vacuum.  When  you 
say  electric  cleaner,  you  say  all  that  is 
necessary  and  avoid  unpleasant  suggestion. 
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The  same  thins  applies  to  the  ironer, 
which  is  universally  known  as  an  ironing 
machine.  Some  misguided  manufacturers 
go  still  further  and  stiek  to  the  name 
mangle.  Mangle  means  only  one  thing — 
to  tear  and  to  mutilate.  For  that  reason 
the  makers  of  domestic  ironers  ought  to 
standardize  on  the  name  electric  ironer. 

Every  electrical  appliance  ought  to 
have  a  name  which  suggests  helpful 
service,  but  the  folk  who  make  them 
don't  seem  to  realize  it,  because  they  are 
running  machine-shops  and  making  ma- 
chinery. Let's  drop  this  machinery  idea 
now. 

In  the  same  number,  A.  E.  Roever,  of  the 
Ohio  Electric  Company,  New  York  City, 
advocates  emphasis  on  what  a  thing  will  do, 
rather  than  on  what  it  is.     He  writes: 

Recently  I  attended  a  meeting  of  an 
electrical  contractors'  association  where  a 
goodly  number  of  those  present  exprest 
themselves  as  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  their  merchandising  effort  and 
the  great  question  confronting  them 
seemed  to  be,  "Why  have  we  been 
unsuccessful'.' " 

Studying  the  situation  from  the  point 
of  an  outsider  as  well  as  from  the  inside, 
it  strikes  me  that  the  main  reason  for  non- 
success  often  lies  in  the  fact  that  not 
enough  attention  is  given  to  the  education 
of  the  general  public  as  to  what  electrical 
appliances  and  electrical  labor-saving  de- 
vices really  mean  to  the  average  housewife. 

It  Ave  were  to  compare  the  advertising 
of  electrical  appliances  with  other  labor- 
saving  devices,  such  as,  for  instance,  office 
appliances,  we  should  find  entirely  different 
propaganda.  The  electrical  dealer  seems 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  public  knows 
what  electrical  appliances  are  and  what 
t  hey  will  do,  while  the  advertiser  of  office 
appliances  as  a  rule  goes  into  details  and 
tells  the  business  man  exactly  how  they 
save  time  and  labor  and  produce  a  greater 
efficiency. 

The  electrical  dealer  seems  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  housewife  knows  what  an 
dectric  toaster,  washer,  vacuum-cleaner, 
percolator,  etc..  is.  and  no  doubt  looking  at 
it  from  a  general  point  she  does  know'; 
but  the  question  is,  "Does  she  know  what 
.111  appliance  of  this  kind  will  accom- 
plish'.'" Does  she  know  that  these  appli- 
ances actually  will  save  her  money?  Or 
doc  she  think  that  they  are  simply  nice 
things  to  have  but  are  intended  for  the 
wealthier  class  and  not  for  the  home  of  the 
a\ erage  citizen'/ 

I  know  of  cases  where  even  dealers  in 
electrical  appliances  do  not  know  the 
benefits,  say,  of  an  electric  toaster  or  an 
electric  percolator  because  they  have  had 
no  practical  experience  themselves  and  do 
not  use  any  of  these  appliances  because 
they  are  under  the  impression  that  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  making  toast  or  coffee 
not  only  yields  quicker  results  but  is  con- 
siderably less  expensive  than  the  electric 
way. 

One  of  these  dealers,  for  instance,  had 
been  merchandising  electrical  appliances 
for  a  number  of  years  and  had  been  selling 

toasters,  percolators,  etc.,  because  he  hon- 
estly believed  them  to  be  "nice  things  to 
have,"  but  never  used  them  himself  be- 
cause he  was  not  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  wonderful  results  which  would  be 
attained  through  the  actual  use  until  these 
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^infamps 
Pork 

Beans, 


Baked  for  You 


By  Van  Camp's  in  a  Palatial  Kitchen 

The  Van  Camp  kitchens  are  the  finest  ever  built.  Our  latest  kitchen 
cost  #1,700,000.  They  are  directed  by  scientific  cooks — men  with  college 
training — masters  of  the  culinary  art. 

Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans  is  a  masterpiece  of  cookery.  Able  ex- 
perts devoted  years  to  perfecting  this  ideal  dish.  Modern  apparatus  aids 
in  every  process.  This  dish  has  given  millions  a  new  conception  of 
Baked  Beans. 

It  comes  to  you  ready-prepared,  in  three  sizes.  It  makes  Baked  Beans 
a   delicacy.     Yet  it  costs   about  one-third  what  meat  costs  for  the  same 


nutrition. 


The  expert  way 


The  beans  are  selected  by  analysis.  The  boiling  water  is  freed  from 
minerals  which  make  skins  tough. 

The  baking  is  done  by  modern  steam  ovens,  so  high  heat  can  be  long 
applied  without  crisping  or  bursting  the  beans.  So  the  beans  are  whole 
and  mealy,  yet  easy  to  digest. 

The  flavor  is  kept  intact  by  baking  in  sealed  containers.  The  sauce  is 
a  supreme  creation  with  a  zestful  tang.     And  we  bake  it  with  the   beans. 

This  dish  is  distinctive — not  like  other  baked  beans.  Compare  it  and 
see  how  it  differs. 

Pork  and 
Beans 

Three  stees,  to 
serve  3,  5  or  10 
Baked  With  the  Van'Camp'Sauce— Also  Without  It 

Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Soups  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  Came  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


l_ 


Van  Camp's 

Tomato  Soup 

Onr    of    iH    kinds — the    fine 
hi  11-  1  reated. 


Van  (-amp's 
Spaghetti 


Italian    style,   mad 
rarest  ingredients. 


Willi     t  lie 


Van.  (lamp's 

Kvaporated    Milk 

About  1  u  ii  c  .1-  ri.  ii  ,1 1  milkman' 
milk  in  butter  mi 
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600-W 

Why  Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  600-W  is  the 
most  widely  used  brand  of  steam  cylinder  oil 


TODAY  Gargoyle  Cylinder 
Oil  600-W  is  saving  money, 
wear  and  tear  in  steam  cylin- 
ders the  world  over.  Experienced 
operators  find  that  without  it  they 
cannot  secure  full  power  and  full 
production. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
imitate  Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil 
600-W — even  to  its  name.  But 
never  with  success.  That  is  why 
you  should  look  for  the  red  Gargoyle 
trade  mark  when  buying  any  oil  de- 
scribed as  "600-W." 

The  chief  characteristic  of 
Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  600-W  is 
its  outstanding  ability  to  insure 
steady,  uninterrupted  production. 

HI 

A  125  h.  p.  horizontal  sliding  valve 
engine  required  10  drops  of  cylinder  oil 
per  minute.  The  frictional  load  was 
23  h.  p.  Gargovle  Cylinder  Oil 
600-W  was  substituted.  Consumption 
was  reduced  to  2  drops  per  minute.  The 
frictional  load  dropped  to  I  8  h.  p. 

[2] 

Using  another  cylinder  oil  it  was  im- 
possible on  a  i  500  h.  p.  engine  to  keep 
the  glands  tight.  Deposit  kept  the 
valves  from  dropping  firmly  onto  their 
seats.  A  change  to  Gargoyle  Cylinder 
Oil    600-W   reduced    oil   consumption 

Valve 


apiece  per  day  of  Gargoyle  Cylinder 
Oil  600-W. 

(4] 

Three  sets  of  steam  engines  lubricated 
with  Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  600-W 
were  recently  opened  up  after  3  y2  years 
of  operation.  They  were  found  in  per- 
fect condition,  the  piston  rings  free  in 
their  grooves  and  no  deposit. 

[5] 

An  engine  in  an  iron  works  used  8  gal- 
lons of  Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  600-W 
per  week.  Another  oil  was  substituted. 
Consumption  rose  to  24  gallons. 

[6] 

An  old  horizontal  rolling-mill  engine 
used  26  gallons  per  week  of  a  certain 
cylinder  oil,  and  labored  heavily.  After 
introducing  Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil 
600-W  the  consumption  was  reduced 
to  4  gallons  per  week.  The  improve- 
ment in  lubrication  was  noted  in  greater 
ease  of  running  and  the  quickness  with 
which  the  engine  could  be  reversed. 


T 


50%; 


Oil    deposit  ceased 
trouble  disappeared. 

[31 

Two  steel-works  en- 
gines of  10,000  to 
12,000  h.  p.  have  run 
tor  years  on  one  gallon 


HOUSANDS  of  cases  like  the 
foregoing  could  be  added — in 

every  language — from  every  type  of 

user. 

Every   day    scientific    lubrication 

assumes  greater  importance.      The 

high  cost  of  interruptions  must  be 

cut.  If  you  are  not  now  using 
Gargoyle  Cylinder  Oil  600-W  for  your 
steam  cylinders  the  chances 
are  that  you  are  not  secur- 
ing the  full  economies  of 
scientific  lubrication. 
Meanwhile  —  for  steady, 
uninterrupted  production 
— write  our  nearest  Brand  1 
forour  booklet :  "Gargoyle 
Cylinder  Oil  600-W .'" 


Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 
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GARGOYLE 
BEARING   OILS 

The  following  oils  are  pre- 
scribed by  our  Board  of 
Engineers  for  the  correct 
lubrication  of  all  types  of 
bearings. 

Gargoyle  D.  T.  E.  Oils 

The  correct  oils  for  circulation 
and  splash  systems  of  Turbines, 
Diesel,  Gas  and  Reciprocating 
Steam  Engines.  These  oils  sepa- 
rate readily  from  moisture  and 
other  impurities  which  accumulate 
in  these  systems.  Recommended 
tor  hoth  cylinders  and  bearings  of 
Diesel  and  Gas  Engines: 

Gargoyle  D.T.E.  Oil,  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.T.  E.  Oil,  Heavy 
Gargoyle  D.T.E.  Oil,  HeavyMedium 
Gargoyle  D.T.E.  Oil,  Light 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oils 

Heavy  bodied  oils,  manufactured 
for  the  lubrication  of  machinery 
bearings  in  general: 

Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Extra  Heavy 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Heavy  Medium 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Medium 
Gargoyle  Etna  Oil,  Light 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oils 

Medium  bodied  oils  for  the  lubri- 
cation of  bearings  of  light  high 
speed  engines,  machines  and 
shafting: 

Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  Extra  A 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  Extra  B 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  B 
Gargoyle  Vacuoline  Oil,  C 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oils 

Light  bodied  oils  for  the  lubrica- 
tion of  textile  machines: 

Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  Bleached 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  A 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  B 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  C 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  D 
Gargoyle  Velocite  Oil,  E 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high  -grade 

lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


NEW  YORK.  USA 


Domestic  Branches:  New  York,  Pittsburgh,   Minneapolis,  Des  Moines,   Boston,  Detroit,   Indianapolis,   Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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facts    were    forced    upon    him    through    a 
conversation  with  another  dealer 

In  other  words,  1  believe  that  the  aver- 
age dealer  falls  down  in  the  store  sale  of 
lus  appliances  because  he  docs  not  follow 
the  house-to-house  methods  employed  by 
the  man  who  sells  electric  washing-ma- 
chines or  electric  sweepers.  No  dealer  in 
electric  sweepers  would  be  successful  if  he 
were  satisfied  with  simply  telling  a  woman, 
"Here  is  an  electric  sweeper,"  and  uo1 
demonstrate  to  her  how  much  more  sani- 
tary she  can  make  her  rugs  and  how  much 
quicker  and  more  thoroughly  she  can  do 
her  sweeping  with  an  electric  cleaner,  and 
also  save  the  time  and  labor  of  following 
it  up  with  a  dust-cloth,  which  she  had  to  do 
when  she  was  using  a  broom. 

Therefore,  don't  you  think  that  in  order 
successfully  to  merchandise  electrical  ap- 
pliances we  should  use  less  time  in  telling 
the  public  what  this  appliance  is  and  use 
more  time  in  the  education  of  what  an 
appliance  will  do? 


HOW   ONE  FIRM   "CAPTURES"  AND 
TRAINS  ITS  SALESMEN 

READY-MADE  salesmen,  sought  anx- 
iously by  many  sales  managers  who 
believe  that  only  experienced  men  are  any 
good,  don't  always  solve  a  firm's  selling 
problems.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  experienced  man  often 
adds  to  the  problems  upon 
first  entering  a  new  posi- 
tion. His  experience  may 
have  developed  an  indi- 
viduality that  makes  it 
hard  for  him  to  fit  into 
the  new  environment". 
Some  firms  have  discov- 
ered that  it  is  necessary 
first  to  un train  such  men 
before  they  become  really 
valuable,  and  the  un- 
t raining  process  has  usu- 
ally been  found  difficult 
in  about  the  degree  that 
the  men  were  already 
good  salesmen.  The  ad- 
dition to  the  staff  of  a 
man  who  by  virtue  of  his 
experience  necessa  rily 
had  to  be  taken  on  tow- 
ard the  top  of  the  or- 
ganization also  tends  to 
make  men  discouraged 
who  are.  already  on  the 
force  and  are  trying  to 
work  up.  At  least  one 
employer  of  salesmen, 
A.  K.  Brunker,  president 
of  the  Liquid  Carbonic  Company,  has 
adopted  t  he  system  of  maintaining  his  sales 
force  by  the  addition  of  inexperienced  men 
whom  he  trains  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
with  eminently  satisfactory  results.  Mr. 
Brunker  explains  in  System  (Chicago)  that 
lime  was  when  he  was  himself  guilty  of 
employing  too  high  a.  percentage  of  experi- 
enced men.     What  convinced  him  that   this 


was  a  mistake  was  a.  comparison  between 
1  he  Boston  National  baseball  team,  made  up 
of  slars,  and  one  of  the  American  League 
learns  composed  of  college  kids  whom 
nobody  had  ever  heard  of  before.  The 
brilliant  performers  of  the  Boston  team 
failed  to  function  together  and  ended  the 
season  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  while  the 
American  League  team  won  the  World's 
Series  that  year.  Mr.  Brunker  says  his 
organization  has  two  methods  of  securing 
salesmen.  One  is  to  "capture"  them 
before  they  have  done  any  selling.  The 
other  is  to  develop  men  already  with  the 
linn.  The  first  method,  we  are  told,  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  constantly  being  on 
the  lookout  for  sales  material,  which  is 
found  in  some  of  the  least  expected  places. 
For  instance; 

One  of  our  younger  salesmen  is  a  son  of 
the  grounds-keeper  of  the  Germantown 
Cricket  Club,  where  I  used  to  play.  His 
father  told  me  about  him,  how  he  had  sold 
gapers  on  a  corner,  then  organized  a  route 
of  his  own,  and  finally  got  several  other 
boys  to  carrying  for  him.  There  were 
ambition,  energy,  organizing  ability — all  of 
them  good  in  a  salesman.  I  met  him  and 
his  appearance  was  up  to  his  record,  lie 
was  clean-looking  and  keen,  and  1  hired 
him.  He  is  only  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  now,  but  he  is  makingarecord  an  older 
man  might  be  proud  of. 

Another  man,  who  would  certainly  have 
made  us  a  first-rate  salesman  if  the  wound 


It   is  this  firm's 
factory  where  1 


SALESMEN    "LEARNING   THE   LINK." 

conviction  tiiat  a  man  can  sell  goods  better  if  lie  fii 
hey  ;ne  produced.      Men  without  selling  experience 


lie  got  in  the  war  had  been  a  little  less 
se\  ere  wtis  a  night  bell-hop  in  I  he  Duquesne 

Club  in  Pittsburg,  where  I  lived  for  several 

years.  lie  was  working  most  of  the  night, 
studying  the  rest  of  it.  and,  in  the  morning, 
going  to  a  dental  college.  When  I  lefl  1 
told  him  if  ever  lie  wanted  a.  job  with  me, 
ami  I  was  where  I  eould  scrape  tip  one,  he 
could   have  it. 

He  graduated  and  became  the  assistant 
of  .a  dental  specialist  in  Pittsburg.    Then  he 


went  to  France  and  got  a  piece  of  shrapnel 
in  his  back,  so  that  when  he  came  home 
he  could  not  stand  up  long  enough  at  a 
time  to  do  his  old  work,  lie  wrote  to  me 
and  1  put  him  in  our  stiles  department. 
He  went  at  the  work  in  his  old  form,  but  it 
was  too  much  again  for  his  back.  We  havi 
transferred  him  now  to  the  purchasing 
department,  where  he  can  sit  down  more, 
and  he  is  celebrating  his  new  start  by 
taking  a  course  in  purchasing  in  one  of  the 
night  schools.  . 

I  would  have  bet  on  him  in  the  sales 
department,  lie  had  the  right  indications. 
The  desires  and  the  determination  to  get 
on  are  among  tin;  best  indications,  and  yet 
sometimes  we  have  found  good  workable 
material  that  didn't  at  first  seem  to  have 
them. 

We  had  a  collector  wdio,  as  a  collector, 
was  a  successful  salesman  without  realizing 
it.  If  a  man  broke  an  appointment  with 
him  he  would  be  at  the  man's  house  next 
morning  before  he  had  lime  to  get  out  of 
bed.  lie  had  a  habit  of  bringing  in  money 
on  accounts  that  we  were  about  to  charge 
to  profits  and  loss.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  way  of  collections  that  scared  him,  and 
nothing  much  that  stumped  him.  But  he 
was  frightened  at  the  thought  of  selling 
goods. 

He  told  me  as  much  when  I  first  sug- 
gested a  selling  job  to  him.  He  said  he 
was  afraid  he  wouldn't  make  good  at  it, 
and  that  he  would  then  be  out  of  a  job 
altogether;  and  when  I  promised  to  see 
that  he  wasn't  out  of  a  job  altogether  he 
was  slid  afraid  to  try  it.  Finally,  another 
day,  I  went  after  him  hammer  and  tongs, 
called  him  a  lot  of  names,  and  did  about 
every  thing  short  of  actu- 
al fighting,  and  at  last 
fold  him  flatly  I  wanted 
him  to  take  a  selling  job 
and  advance  himself. 

That  brought  him 
across.  He  took  the  job. 
The  sales  manager  nursed 
him  along  until  he  got 
going.  That  was  three 
years  ago.  Last  month 
among  our  two  hundred 
salesmen  he  ranked  thir- 
ty-ninth. 

Many  of  the  men  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Brunker 
are  obtained  fromjthe  col- 
leges and  universities. 
From  his  own  experience 
and  from  what  he  has 
seen  of  other  men  he  says 
he  considers  no  condi- 
tions better  for  revealing 
the  qualities  that  make 
good  salesmen  t  ban  those 
of  college  life  outside  the 
classroom,  such  as  ath- 
letics and  other  activi- 
ties. After  they  become 
connected  with  the  Car- 
bonic Company  they  are 
till  put  through  a  more  or  less  standardized 
course  of  instruction,  of  which   we  read: 

They  go  lo  work  iirsl  of  all  in  the  factory, 
as  regular  workmen,  and  before  they  are 
through  they  work  in  every  department. 
Usually  they  get  through  till  departments 
in  about   I  hree  monl  hs. 

This  instruction  helps  the  men  in  much 
the  same  waj  thai  laboratory  work  helps  a 
student   of  chemistry.     It  gives  Lhem  not 


si  works  in  tta 
.ire  preferred. 
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just  went  through  its 
Second    Long    Tour 

The  motorist  who  sent  them  in 
states  that  again  he  had  a 
most  enjoyable,  trouble-free 
trip. 

"Although  these  Reflex  Plugs 
have  been  in  constant  use  since 
then,  they  did  exactly  as  good 
work  as  they  did  on  our  last 
year's  trip  through  the  east," 
he*  writes. 

No  one  feature  of  these  Reflex 
Plugs  could  give  such  perform- 
ance. It's  the  775  Insulator, 
specified  in  exacting  Government 
orders — the  better  construction 
throughout — that  produce  Reflex 
No-trouble  ignition. 

There's  a  Reflex  dealer  near 
you. 

[Name  on  request) 


The  Reflex  Ignition 

3061  West  106th  Stre 
Cleveland,  O. 


K£EPT/f£  CAR  OWTHE  GO/ 


merely  a  book  or  a  hearsay  knowledge  of 
our  products,  but  a  first-hand  familiarity 
with  them  and  all  their  parts;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  they  are  not  easily 
upset  by  arguments  as  to  quality,  con- 
struction, and  so  forth,  presented  to  them 
by  customers  and  competitors. 

During  the  training  period  they  have 
our  standard  manual  of  instructions  for 
salesmen,  which  goes  into  great  detail 
about  our  products  and  selling  methods. 
And  for  an  average  of  an  hour  a  day  they 
are  in  conference  with  the  general  sales 
manager  or  one  of  the  district  sales 
managers. 

After  this  course  of  instruction  they  are 
sent  to  the  branch  manager  under  whom 
they  are  to  work.  He  gives  them  what 
further  individual  instruction  he  thinks 
they  may  need  and  sends  them  out  for  a 
day  or  two  with  an  experienced  salesman, 
and  usually  within  two  or  three  days  of  the 
time  they  first  report  to  him  assigns  them 
territories  of  their  own. 

This  course  of  instruction  is  used  for  the 
inexperienced  men.  The  method  employed 
to  develop  poor  or  merely  fair  salesmen 
into  stars  is  different.  Mr.  Brunker  has 
discovered  that  these  men  are  often 
good  material,  but  need  some  tinkering  to 
overcome  defects.  He  says  he  got  his 
first  lesson  in  this  sort  of  tinkering  from 
the  late  Mike  Murphy,  former  track  coach 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at 
Yale,  of  which  experience  he  tells  us: 

11  was  the  year  of  the  contest  between 
Yale  and  Harvard  for  permanent,  pos- 
session of  the  cup.  Each  had  wou  it  four 
years,  and  under  the  rules  the  first  to  win 
it  five  times  obtained  permanent  possession. 

The  contest,  was  close  all  1  he  way  through, 
and  toward  the  end  it  became  plain  that 
one  of  the  Yale  sprinters  had  to  win 
second  place  in  the  220-yard  dash  to  save 
the  cup  for  Yale.  A  little  while  before 
he  had  won  second  place  in  another  race 
by  what  several  of  us  who  had  been 
standing  near  the  tape  thought  was  a  raw 
decision.  Wo  thought  a  Harvard  man  had 
beaten  him  a  foot. 

In  spite  of  that  close  call,  the  Yale  man 
came  in  all  puffed  up.  He  wouldn't  take  a 
rubdown;  said  he  didn't  need  it  to  beat 
that  bunch.  I'll  never  forget  how  Mike 
looked  at  him,  turned  a  little  white,  and 
then  let  fly  at  him  with  all  the  force  of  his 
extraordinary  vocabulary.  He  called  him 
more  kinds  of  unpleasant  things  than  you 
would  have  supposed  there  were  in  the 
world.  I  never  saw  a  man  called  so 
completely.  Mike  sent  him  out  to  the 
last  race  white-hot  with  rage,  and  he  won. 
His  winning  settled  the  cup  question. 

It  hardly  seemed  the  same  Mike  who  a 
few  minutes  before  had  been  babying 
along  a  youngster  in  the  high  jump.  Where 
the  sprinter  had  too  much  confidence  in 
himself,  this  kid  hadn't  enough,  not  nearly, 
and  Mike  had  been  quick  to  see  what 
he  needed. 

"You  can  lick  the  pants  off  any  of 
'em,"  I  had  heard  him  telling  him.  And 
he  said  a  lot  more  things  a  good  deal  like 
that.  He  even  put  his  arms  around  him 
and  patted  his  cheek. 

And  the  boy  had  bucked  up  and  won 
first  place. 

What  a  sales  manager  has  to  learn,  main- 


tains Brunker,  is  to  treat  men,  not  accord- 
ing to  his  own  disposition,  but  according  to 
theirs.  To  "treat  'em  rough"  will  not  do 
with  all  the  men.  Some  require  to  be 
handled  gently.     We  read: 

It  does  not  always  follow  because  a  man 
appears  to  be  puffed  up  that  he  needs 
exactly  the  sort  of  handling  that  Mike 
gave  the  sprinter.  I  had  one  man  who 
kept  up  the  most  brazen  exterior,  as  I 
found  out  when  I  began  to  poke  through 
it,  simply  as  a  mask  for  a  natural  diffi- 
dence. He  was  so  afraid  people  would 
find  out  that  he  was  timid,  and  that  it 
would  interfere  with  his  progress,  that  he 
went  to  the  other  extreme. 

To  have  taken  the  rough  method  with 
this  man  would  probably  have  been  to 
demoralize  him  altogether.  What  be 
needed  was  not  so  much  to  have  his  pride 
squelched  as  to  get  rid  of  his  timidity. 
I  proceeded  to  give  him  the  sort  of  en- 
couragement that  I  thought  would  help 
him  to  do  this,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  very  happy  personal  change  in 
him  and  a  big  improvement  in  his  sales. 

The  trouble  with  another  man,  frankly 
a  poor  salesman,  was  mostly  that  he  had 
the  wrong  idea  of  selling.  To  him  selling 
was  putting  something  over;  and  he  had 
the  shrinking,  wretched  attitude  of  one 
who  has  too  much  conscience  to  put  things 
over  with  any  heart  and  yet  feels  that  he 
must  if  he  is  to  get  on.  He  had  not  taken 
the  regular  salesmen's  course  in  the  factory, 
and  I  could  see  as  I  looked  into  the  case 
that  all  he  needed  was  to  know  more  about 
the  fundamentals  of  the  business. 

We  put  him  through  the  course,  and  he 
has  since  been  making  a  satisfactory  record. 


MISS  BAUER.  WORLD  RECORD- 
BREAKER   AS  AN  INSUR- 
ANCE SALESWOMAN 

HAVING  in  sight  the  goal  of  a  million 
dollars  in  selling  life-insurance,  Miss 
Edith  K.  Bauer,  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  has  passed  the  half- 
million  mark  in  the  second  year  of  her 
profession,  and  has  reached  a  commission 
of  more  than  $10,000,  which  is  enough  to 
excite  interest  and  emulation  among  those 
of  her  sisters  who  think  they  have  the 
necessary  business  acumen  and  personality 
for  the  work.  In  her  first  year,  according 
to  Valerie  Tauszky,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  she  sold  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  which  was  considered  remarkable 
for  a  woman.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
ambitious  and  persistent  Miss  Bauer,  and 
when  she  ran  over  the  half-million  mark 
in  the  second  year  she  not  only  proved 
herself  to  be  a  first-class  saleswoman,  but 
established  a  new  record  for  women.  She 
went  into  selling  insurance  as  a  business  in 
itself,  not  as  a  side-line,  as  do  some  who 
try  to  pick  up  opportune  moments  snatched 
from  some  other  vocation.  Miss  Bauer 
told  the  viriter  that  she  had  had  no  busi- 
ness training  worth  mentioning  before  she 
began  selling  insurance.  However,  she 
said: 

"I  had  one  great  advantage.  From  my 
earliest  youth  my  father  imprest  upon 
me  the  value  of  time — that  of  others,  as 
well  as  my  own.  So  many  persons  seem 
to  cherish  the  delusion  that '  time  was  made 
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FAME-FAR  FLUNG 


The  distance  fame  travels  is  the  most  certain  indication  of  the 
worthiness  of  a  man  or  a  manufactured  product.  Thousands  gain  a 
local  reputation — hundreds  a  national.  But  world-wide  fame  is  a  rarity 
won  only  by  very  exceptional  ability  or  merit.  The  Columbia  Six  is 
one  of  the  few  American  built  cars  to  achieve  real  international  fame. 

Even  more  impressive  is  the  fact  that  it  is  today  used  not  only  in  every 
great  country  but  it  has  penetrated  to  the  out-of-the-way  far  corners 
of  the  earth. 

You  will  of  course  find  scores  of  Columbias  in  London,  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
Rome,  and  Tokio.  You  •will  also  find  them  in  Madagascar,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  interior  of  China,  and  India. 

We  asenbe  this  world-wide  liking  for  the  Columbia  first  to  its  appearance 
which  appeals  to  the  foreign  buyer's  love  for  beauty  and  individuality; 
second,  to  the  absolute  reliability  of  the  car  and  its  freedom  from  service 
troubles  which  enables  it  to  give  the  same  consistent,  troubleless  service 
ten  thousand  miles  away  from  the  factory  as  it  does  near  at  home. 


COLUMBIA   MOTORS   COMPANY 
DETROIT,   U.    S.   A. 
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Tread  Patented 

Center  tread  smooth  with  suction 
cups,  to  firmly  grasp  wet  asphalt. 
Geared- to- the -Road  side  treads 
mesh  like  cogs  in  dirt. 


From  California 

Oilman  Bros.,  of  San  Jose, 
sold  1,200  Miller  Cords  in  nine 
and  a  half  months,  have  only 
made  one  adjustment.  One  of 
these  tires  went  53,000  miles 
on  a  heavy  stage.  Another 
49,987.  And  a  third  38,000 
and  still  running. 

From  Colorado 

The  La  Junta  Motors  Corpo- 
ration, La  Junta,  report  that 
Millers  average  15,000.  They 
have  not  had  one  adjustment 
in  two  years. 

From  Florida 

W.  R.  Link,  tire  dealer,  of 
Orlando,  reports  four  tiras 
going  over  28,000  miles  oa  a 
car  owned  by  the  Hutchins 
Realty  Company. 


THE  MILLER   RUBBER 
COMPANY,  Akron,  O. 

Also  makers  of  Miller  Inner  Tubes,  built 
layer -on-layer.  Based  on  24  years  of 
fine-rubber  experience.     Red  or  Gray. 


Examining  the  tire  layers  after  15,000  miles 

$150  per  Tire  Mile 

The  cost  of  this  doubled  mileage 


Miller  experts,  in  the  past  five 
years,  have  doubled  their  average 
tire  mileage.  On  the  Cord  Type 
alone  this  perfection  has  cost 
$1,136,419.  Just  the  laboratory 
and  testing  expense  last  year  aver- 
aged $10,000  per  month. 

These  thousands  of  added  miles, 
we  figure,  have  cost  $150  per  mile. 
But  they  will  save  Miller  users  this 
year  some  $50,000,000. 

A  slow,  hard  task 

You  hear  nowdays  much 
about  Miller  mileage. 
Multitudes  of  users,  large 
and  small,  are  amazed  at 
this  new-day  service. 

The  demand  for  Millers 
has  multiplied  20  times 
over  since  these  better- 
ments began. 

But  this  is  due  to  years  of  costly 
research.  And  to  24  years  devoted 
to  the  study  of  fine  rubber. 

We  keep  250  tires  constantly 
running  under  observation.  We 
destroy  1,000  tires  yearly  just  to 
learn  what  Miller  Tires  can  stand. 


We  separate  tires  after  long, 
hard  use  to  watch  the  effects  on 
layers. 

We  spend  $1,000  daily  just  to 
watch  and  test  tires  and  materials. 
We  sign  every  tire,  so  each  re- 
turned tire  teaches  us  its  lessons. 

We  compare  five  leading  makes 
with  Millers. just  to  check  up  the 
Miller  supremacy. 

It  is  such  methods,  continued 
year  after  year,  which  made  Millers 
the  tires  of  today. 

Watch  the  mileage 

Test  these  new-grade  Millers. 
You  owe  that  to  yourself.  It  may 
change  your  whole  conception  of 
a  modern  high-grade  tire. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  have 
done  this.  The  records  have  made 
Miller  Tires  the  sensation — 
brought  a  20-fold  demand. 

Large  users  make  these  com- 
parisons. Make  them  on  your  car, 
for  your  own  sake.  Learn  what 
Miller  has  accomplished.  If  you 
buy  a  new  car,  call  for  Miller 
equipment.  Such  tires  deserve  a 
test. 


miller  Tires 


CORDS  Geared-to^WRoad  FABRICS 

The  Supreme  Attainments 
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for  slaves'  without  realizing  who  the  slaves 
really  are.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it  is 
not  wise  to  follow  a  proposed  plan  of  action 
when  you  have  a  headache  or  other  pain. 
One  is  apt  to  become  a  machine  if  one 
does  not  suit  the  work  to  the  hour  and 
state.  Quick  readjustment  to  new  condi- 
tions saves  one  from  nervous  strain.  For- 
tunately, however,  my  health  is  exceedingly 
good,  which  is  a  great  help." 

Not  long  ago  the  head  of  the  sales 
department  iu  a  bond-house  put  (lie 
question,  "  If  you  were  in  a  strange  city 
and  wanted  to  buy  something,  to  which 
shop  would  you  go?  Wouldn't  you  choose 
the  one  that  had  the  most  attractively 
arranged  window?  I  think  you  would. 
It's  the  same  with  salesmen  people  will 
want  to  have  dealings  with  the  one  who 
dresses  his  shop-window  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage— by  which  I  mean  not  only  the 
clothes  he  wears  but  his  manner  of  ap- 
proach, method  of  conducting  an  interview, 
etc. — in  other  words,  his  personality,  that 
quality  of  so  many  definitions,  ranging 
from  the  concrete  one  of  '  personality  is 
health  plus  intelligence  and  character'  to 
the  vague  but  expressive  'it's  the  stuff  that 
sells  the  goods!'" 

As  to  the  characteristics  of  this  remark- 
able, young  saleswoman  the  writer  says: 

Miss  Bauer  has  a  forceful  as  well  as 
attractive  personality  and  dresses  ex- 
tremely well.  She  believes  that  most 
of  the  big  principles  of  living  apply  to 
the  art  of  selling,  such  as  following  the 
Golden  Rule,  being  a  good  sport  (inci- 
dentally she  is  one  literally,  excelling  as  a 
horsewoman  and  golfer),  and  honestly 
shouldering  the  blame  for  your  own  mis- 
takes and  failures  without  trying  to  hold 
others  responsible.  Her  social  training 
has  proved  to  be  a  considerable  asset. 

"When  I  interview  a  'prospect'  I 
always  try  to  find  out  what  his  needs  are 
to  carry  out  his  plans  in  life,  and  then 
suggest  the  best  kinds  of  policies  to  fill 
them.  Of  course,  one  must  be  tactful 
if  possible,  because,  after  all,  insurance 
is  rather  a  personal  matter,  and  I  do  try 
never  to  be  a  bore.  Selling  is  not  drudge^ 
— it  is  creative  work.  I  know  that  has 
been  said  often  before,  but  it  is  what  keeps 
it  endlessly  interesting,  so  I'll  venture  to 
repeat  it.  Coming  in  contact  with  new 
minds  continually  must  keep  one  alert.  A 
salesman  should  be  resourceful — which  is 
about  the  same  as  saying  'he  should  be 
handsome,  witty,  and  wise,'  but  even  these 
last  two  qualities  can  be  cultivated  to 
some  extent  if  you  are  always  keenly  alive 
to  everything  that  has  a  bearing  on  your 
work  without  consciously  slaving  at  it  all 
the  time,  but  just  absorbing  relevant  ideas 
aa  they  pass  by.  It's  a  good  thing  to  learn 
to  laugh  at  your  blunders  instead  of  griev- 
ing over  them.  In  that  way  you  can  learn 
something  from  your  failure  which  will 
carry  you  on  to  success  the  next  time. 

"Methods  of  selling  range  all  the  way 
from  those  used  by  the  Liberty  Loan 
Committees  to  Rebecca  of  ttunnybrook 
Farm's  soap-selling  tactics,  but  the  under- 
lying motive  is  sincerity  of  purpose,  I  think. 
Those  who  are  not  interested  in  every 
kind  of  person  should  not  attempt  to 
enter  the  life-insurance  field.  Practically 
every  one  is  a  'prospect,'  and  you  can 
only  give  the  best  service  if  you  regard  a 
sl.OOO  client  as  sympathetically  as  a 
million-dollar  one. 


The  majority  of  Miss  Bauer's  clients  are 
men,  and  her  appreciation  of  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  of  the  American  man  is 
shared  by  most  of  her  sister  saleswomen. 

There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
the  right  kind  of  women  to  succeed  in 
selling  life-insurance,  and  if  they  do  rise 
to  the  top,  their  reward  is  here  and  not 
of  the  hereafter,  both  in  a  pecuniary 
way  and  because  they  are  really  doing  a 
good  work  which  is  brought  home  to 
them  when  a  beneficiary  receives  the  in- 
surance money  as  her  sole  legacy. 


THE  "BARBERIA"  DISCOURAGES 

WHISKERS  AND  OLD 

H.  C.  OF  L. 

THAT  a  man's  whiskers  are  his  own 
fault  continues  to  hold  good,  now  that 
the  "barberia"  has  removed  the  excuse 
that  it  costs  too  much  to  shave.  This 
new  method  for  relieving  oneself  of  sur- 
plus hirsute  growth  has  not  been  in  ex- 
istence long,  but  its  success  thus  far  is 
said  to  indicate  that  it  will  soon  be  as 
popular  as  the  cafeteria,  the  grocerteria, 
t  he  haberdasheria,  the  basketeria,  and 
other  establishments  whose  principal  fea- 
ture is  that  the  customer  waits  on  himself. 
The  first  barberia  was  started  in  Los 
Angeles,  we  are  informed,  the  eity  where 
the  first  cafeteria  was  launched  about  ten 
years  ago.  It  was  conceived  in  the  brain 
of  an  old-time  barber  who  began  to  worry 
over  his  loss  of  trade  when  the  increased 
prices  went  into  effect.  Investigation 
showed  him  that  his  old  patrons  were 
shaving  themselves,  and  it  struck  him 
that  it  would  be  a  pious  idea  to  establish 
a  shop  where  these  new  self -shavers  could 
be  supplied  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
necessary  to  do  their  own  operating.  It 
proved  an  instant  success,  and  in  two  or 
three  months  seven  other  barber-shops  in 
the  city  had  been  converted  into  barberias 
— or  barberiae.  To-day,  California  is  said 
to  have  a  dozen  towns  where  the  self- 
shaving  barber-shop  is  flourishing,  there  are 
several  in  the  Middle  West,  and  recently 
a  barberia  has  been  established  in  New 
York  City.  The  barberia  works  like  this, 
according  to  H.  G.  Tinsley,  writing  in 
Forbes' s  Magazine  (New  York): 

A  man  appears  at  the  shop.  For  five  or 
ten  cents  (depending  upon  the  scale)  he 
gets  a  perfectly  clean  razor — a  safety  or 
the  old-fashioned  sort,  according  to  his 
taste — a  towel,  clean  mug,  and  hot  or 
cold  water.  He  is  assigned  to  a  little 
stand  which  has  a  mirror  and  chair.  If  he 
desires  privacy,  a  different  style  of  stand 
may  be  had  for  a  nickel  more,  where, 
surrounded  by  a  curtain,  he  may  shave 
by  himself. 

One  or  several  barbers  are  on  hand  to 
cut  hair  and  to  shave  any  customer 
who  prefers  old-fashioned  methods.  The 
chiropody  girl  usually  runs  the  barberia 
end  of  the  shop.  It  is  her  business  to 
know  the  wishes  of  the  customers,  to  know 
which  is  their  private  mug  and  soap, 
whether  they  have  a  safety  or  old-fashioned 
razor  in  the  barberia  case,  or  prefer  to  use 
one  that  the  shop  keeps  on  hand  and  in 
condition.  A  thousand  and  one  little 
personal  preferences  as  to  the  degree  of 


When  Your 
Springs  Break 

put  on 
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r^K       The  Replacement  Spring 


Perhaps  you  have 
accepted  spring 
breakage  as  a  matter 
of  fate.  Change  your 
mind.  We  make 
VULCAN  springs 
with  extreme  care. 
They  are  unlikely  to 
break. 


Over  a  million  have  gone 
into  use  with  our  name 
on  every  one* 


Ask  your  dealer  for 
a  VULCAN  spring 
to  fit  your  car  or 
truck,  and  insist  on 
our  name  plate. 


Jenkins  VULCAN 
Spring  Company 

Richmond,  Indiana. 
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Cold  Water 


I  DON'T  suppose  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  will 
make  a  man  fly  ofF  the  handle 
and  bawl  out  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, like  finding  there  is  no  hot 
water  when  he  wants  to  shave. 

To  most  men,  the  idea  of  shav- 
ing with  cold  water  is  like  catch- 
ing a  train  before  sunrise  on  a 
ramy  morning,  or  rebuilding  a 
furnace  fire  when  you  get  home 
from  a  week  end  at  midnight  with 
the  house  down  to  zero. 

That  is  \vhy  I  have  never  made 
much  of  ah  effort  to  put  across 
the  idea  that  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream  works  exactly  as  well  with 
cold  water  as  with  hot — and 
nearly  two  million  men  know 
whether  or  not  it  works  well  with 
hot.  It  "has  been  difficult  enough 
to  wean  men  away  from  hard 
caustic  soap,  without  advocating 
anything  so  cheerless  as  shaving 
with  cold  water. 

Yet  the  funny  part  of  it  is  that 
you  are  likely  to  prefer  cold  water 
with  Mennen's  if  you  will  try  it 
a   few  times — especially    in    hot 

n?wARK.  n.j.  vj.s.fl. 


weather.  Cold  water  is  stimulat- 
ing— wakes  you  up — keeps  your 
skin  in  good  condition. 

Anyway,  there  will  be  occasions 
this  summer  when  you  won't  have 
any  choice.  At  summer  hotel, 
boarding  house,  camp,  on  yacht 
or  Pullman,  it  is  usually  cold 
water  or  nothing. 

That  will  be  a  good  time  to  give 
Mennen's  a  tryout.  If  you  can 
draw  a  bucket  of  ordinary  pond 
water  and  in  three  minutes  build 
up  a  lather  so  firm  and  moist  and 
marvelous  in  beard  softening 
power  that  shaving  is  more  like 
a  caress  than  a  major  operation, 
theexperiencewill  confirm  your  be- 
lief that  Mennen  Shaving  Cream 
is  one  of  the  finest  things  that 
ever  came  into  your  life. 

If  our  giant  size,  50  cent  tube, 
seems  too  big  an  investment  for  a 
tryout,  send  15  cents  for  my  dem- 
onstrator tube. 

(Mennen  Salesman)  ^/ 
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hot  or  cold  water  that  a  barberia  patron 
likes  is  instinctively  hei-s. 

"Girls  are  the  only  ones  to  conduct  a 
barberia,"  said  a  wise  old  barber,  who  has 
changed  a  poorly  patronized  shop  into  a 
success  in  a  few  months.  "She  gets  tips 
where  a  man  would  not  get  one  in  a  moon's 
age.  They  are  naturally  careful  to  see 
that  the  mug  is  clean,  that  the  shaving 
soap  in  it  is  right,  and  especially  that  the 
towel  is  spotless.  I  find  that  old  custom- 
ers want  only  their  own  shaving  apparatus, 
and  I  give  a  receipt  when  a  man  brings  his 
razor  and  mug  into  my  care.  A  new 
patent  is  that  a  certain  key  opens  a  com- 
partment in  the  mug-and-razor  case.  So 
one  need  have  no  fear  of  his  getting  any 
but  his  own  shaving  tools.  The  original 
expense  is  the  only  one — buying  new 
razors,  mugs,  and  more  soap. 

"Of  course,  1  know  men  who  would 
not  shave  themselves  if  the  cost  went  even 
to  a  dollar,  and  who  would  not  stop  at  .1 
hotel  if  there  were  not  a  barber  within 
handy  access." 

Barberias  succeed  best  in  districts  whei'e 
low-salaried  men  have  patronized  barber- 
shops and  are  now  shaving  themselves. 
Most  barberia  customers  in  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco,  at  least,  are  young  men 
who  live  alone  in  rooming-  and  boarding- 
houses,  and  who  want  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  a  barber-shop  shave.  They  do 
not  have  hot  water,  a  warm  room,  etc.,  and 
the  barberia  comes  in  as  the  handiest  sort 
of  institution. 

Then  there  is  another  set,  men  who 
prefer  to  do  all  their  barbering  down- 
town, late  in  the  afternoon,  before  they 
go  home  for  the  day. 

Yes,  it  certainly  looks  as  if  barberias 
had  come  to  stav. 


THE  NEWEST   "WEST" 

WHAT  used  to  be  called  "The  West" 
has  changed  its  horizon  and  now  lies 
between  us  and  the  antarctic,  according 
to  the  writer  of  a  leading  editorial  in  The 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New 
York).  In  other  words,  South  America 
is  now  for  us  the  land  of  opportunity,  as 
the  Great  West  was  for  the  last  generation 
— a  "rich  and  hospitably  empty  land,  with 
treasures  of  mineral  wealth,  forest,  and 
agricultural  land  untouched,  waiting  the 
hardy  pioneer  who  would  set  up  his  tent 
or  his  cabin  and  work,  build,  and  wait,  till 
the  following  population  made  him  wealthy . 
The  writer  goes  on: 

The  advice  of  Horace  Greeley  and  others 
— "Go  West,  young  man" — can  not  be 
accepted  at  its  face  value  these  days.  The 
West  is  still  a  wholesome  place,  but  there 
are  few  unclaimed  treasures,  and  compe- 
tition is  as  active  as  in  the  East.  Farming 
land  in  the  West  is  as  high  in  price  as  in 
the  East,  or  more  so.  Doubtless,  the  irri- 
gated valley  lands  of  the  West  are  more 
productive,  aiid  so  more  valuable;  but 
if  one  wants  cheap  agricultural  acreage 
he  can  get  it  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
Xew  York,  and  Boston,  and  Washington, 
much  easier  than  he  can  in  Arizona  or 
California. 

The  gold  rush  to  California  in  '49  was 
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followed  by  many  discoveries  and  rushes 
— the  Comstoek,  the  Leadville,  the  Black 
Hills,  and  others;  most  recently,  Cripple 
Creek,  Alaska,  and  the  new  Nevada  camps. 
Already  the  cream  has  been  skimmed  off 
these  fields,  and  in  some  cases  the  milk 
has  been  drunk.  The  prospector,  dis- 
couraged, is  passing  into  the  vision  of  the 
past  with  the  other  symbolic  figures  of 
the  Old  West.  Intensive  development 
and  exploration  of  mineral  resources,  the 
like  of  which  no  country  and  no  age  have 
ever  seen,  have  swiftly  dug  out  our  buried 
wealth  and  distributed  it  to  the  world  at 
the  best  price  obtainable.  Finally,  have 
come  the  machines  and  the  processes  to 
utilize  the  low-grade  ores,  hitherto  scorned 
— the  \x/2  per  cent,  copper  ore,  the  gold- 
bearing  gravels  with  ten  to  twenty  cents  a 
cubic  yard,  and  even — in  vain — the  gold 
rock-ores  carrying  a  dollar  a  ton.  This 
era  also  has  swung  into  full  maturity  for 
the  West. 

Mining  companies  must  henceforth  look 
forward  to  liquidation,  to  going  into  oil, 
or  to  expanding  beyond  the  United  States. 
Many  great  companies  are  now  doing  one 
of  these  three.  Those  which  with  prophetic 
and  safe  vision  are  adventuring  abroad  are 
engaging  in  operations  in  Asia.  Africa, 
South  America — even  in  Europe. 

Of  all  these  South  America  is  the  most 
obvious.  It  is,  indeed,  the  New  West,  for 
Americans.  Go  South,  young  man;  and 
pray  for  a  wise  Government  in  Washington 
which  will  look  kindly  upon  the  country's 
adventurers'in  foreign  tho  friendly  lands — 
but  go.  The  future  of  South  America  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  North  America.  As 
the  mineral  production  o*'  the  North  de- 
clines, that  of  the  South  will  be  in  the 
ascendent.  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
South  America  from  Panama  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  await  the  Pan-American 
glory  which  is  in  store.  Difference  in  race 
or  speech  can  not  prevail  against  the  com- 
mon ties  of  interest,  of  governmental 
form,  and  of  democratic  manners  and 
ideals. 


Named  to  Suit. — Visitor  (to  small  girl 
hugging  a  large  Teddy-bear,  whose  boot- 
button  eyes  convey  the  impression  of  a 
pronounced  squint) — "  Well,  little  girl, 
and  what  do  you  call  your  nice  new 
bear?  " 

Small  Girl  (gravely) — "  His  name  is 
'  Gladly,'  same  as  the  one  in  the  hymn." 

Visitor  (mystified) — "  What  on  earth 
are  you  talking  about,  child?  Which 
hymn?  " 

Small  Girl — "  You  know.  The  one 
that  says,  '  Gladly  my  cross-eyed  bear.'  " 
—Tit-Bits  (London). 


Changing  the  Label. — The  small  boy's 
parents  had  distinct  ideas  of  discipline. 
The  walls  of  the  sitting-room  were  lined 
with  tracts,  and  the  cane  was  always  kept 
behind  "  Love  one  another." 

One  day  everything  went  wrong,  and  the 
little  boy  was  whipt  eight  times. 

After  the  eighth  caning  he  said,  between 
his  sobs.  "  D-d-don't  you  think  it's  t-time 
to  take  the  cane  from  behind  '  L-love  one 
another'  and  put  it  behind  '  I  n-n-ni -ed 
thee  every  hour '?  "-  Tit-Bita  (London). 


Those  Cloudy  Teeth 

,        Are  Coated  With  a  Film 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 


When  teeth  lack  luster,  a  simple  test 
would  probably  show  a  film  upon  them. 

Millions  of  teeth  which  once  were  dull 
now  glisten.  You  see  them  everywhere. 
The  reason  lies  in  a  new  teeth-cleaning 
method.  Dentists  everywhere  are  urging 
its  adoption.  And  people  all  around  you 
are  enjoying  its  results. 

Film  Ruins  Teeth 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  which  you  feel 
with  your  tongue.  It  clings  to  teeth,  enters 
crevices  and  stays.  And  most  tooth 
troubles  are  now  known  to  be  due  to  it. 

Brushing  does  not  end  it.  The  ordinary 
tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve  it.  That  is 
why  so  many  brushed  teeth  discolor  and 
decay. 

Film  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth. 
It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.     It  holds  food  sub- 


stance which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
All  these  troubles  have  been  constantly 
increasing,  because  brushing  methods  failed 
to  keep  teeth  clean. 

Dentists  Know  This 

Every  dentist  knows  this.  All  urge 
periodic  cleaning  in  a  dentist's  chair  to 
remove  the  fixed  film.  And  dental  science 
has  for  years  been  searching  for  a  daily  film 
combatant. 

It  has  now  been  found.  Five  years  of 
careful  tests  have  proved  its  efficiency. 
Millions  of  people  have  proved  it. 

The  way  is  now  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent.  And  a  10-Day  Tube  for 
testing  is  sent  to  anyone  who  asks. 


Active  Pepsin  Now  Applied 


Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  diges- 
tant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  albuminous 
matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to  dis- 
solve it,  then  to  day  by  day  combat  it. 

This  method  long  seemed  impossible. 
Pepsin  must  be  activated,  and  the  usual 
agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth.  But 
science  has  discovered  a  harmless  activating 
method.  And  now  film  is  combated  on 
millions  of  teeth  in  this  efficient  way. 


Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disap- 
pears. 

Compare  the  results  with  old  methods. 
Let  the  clear  effects  show  what  is  best, 
both  for  you  and  yours.  Cut  out  the 
coupon  so  you  won't  forget. 


PgTlSAClgJVt     *      10-Day  Tube  Free 

RE6U.S.    LiBBi^HHnMMBBB  .   .,,,„    T„,n,,nrM?MT.    ^^>n/ri->AivTir 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


|  THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
■  Dept.  766,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

I 


The  scientific  film  combatant,  now  ad- 


Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


vised  by  leading  dentists  everywhere  and       |  • 

supplied  by  druggists  in  large  tubes.  | 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 


-»*-■      T  M,m^w-^tm.        ■■■«  m.m^—^. 
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To  Serve  You 
Better 


MANUFACTURING— mining— agriculture- 
transportation!     * 

These  are  the  foundations  upon  which  our  civiliza- 
tion is  built — upon  which  our  existence  depends. 

And  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  are  serving  you  by  in- 
creasing the  productive  capacity  in  each  of  these 
dominant  fields  of  human  activity. 

They  have  made  more  dependable  and  enduring 
the  machinery  that  weaves  the  fabrics  for  your 
clothes — that  assists  in  producing  your  steel — - 
the  equipment  and  machine  tools  used  to  manu- 
facture hundreds  of  your  every  day  necessities. 

The  coal  you  need  for  heat  and  power  is  taken 
from  the  mines  with  machinery  and  carried  to  the 
surface  in  mine  cars  —  all  equipped  with  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings. 

Motor  cars  perform  better — run  more  easily  and 
quietly,  motor  trucks  have  longer  life,  greater  load 
and  hauling  capacity,  because  of  these  same  fric- 
tion reducing  bearings. 

And  on  the  farm  machinery  that  makes  possible 
our  abundant  harvests,  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  play 
their  important  part.  In  tractors  and  every  other 
machine  used  from  planting  to  harvesting — Hyatt 
Bearings  are  guarding  against  delays — are  insuring 
that  the  work  be  done  in  proper  season. 

To  serve  you  better  is  the  purpose  of  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings.  Their  universal  use  in  the  basic 
industries  upon  which  our  lives  depend,  shows 
how  successfully  their  purpose  has  been  achieved. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company 
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Tractor  Division: 
CHICAGO 


Motor  Division: 
DETROIT 


Industrial  Division: 
NEW  YORK 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  have  all  the  advantages 
found  in  other  types  of  radial  bearings,  and  an 
additional  feature — the  Hyatt  Hollow  Roller — ■ 
designed  and  built  after  many  experiments  to 
determine  the  most  efficient  type  of  roller.  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings  carry  the  load,  automatically 
keeping  themselves  in  line,  distributing  and 
cushioning  the  loads  and  shocks  and  constantly 
maintaining  proper  lubrication  over  the  entire 
bearing  surface.  The  result  is  carefree  service 
and  permanent  satisfaction. 


In  Tractors  and  other  Farm  Implements 


ROLLER 


BUILDING   THE   PYRAMIDS:    A   NEW   THEORY 


MODERN  high-powered  cranes  would 
cnahle  us  to  run  up  a  structure  like 
one  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  with  com- 
parative ease.  But  the  Egyptians  had 
neither  cranes  nor  mechanical  motive- 
power  to  run  them.  They  did  have  ropes 
and  plenty  of  men  to  pull.  How,  with  a 
great  multitude  pulling  on  ropes,  may  we 
explain  the  raising  of  great  blocks  of  stone 
to  a  height  of  500  feet?  The  usual  ex- 
planation, that  the  stones  were  hauled  up 
inclined  planes,  or  ramps,  of  earth,  built 
gradually  higher  as  the  work  progressed, 
is  rejected  as  ''crude"  by  an  engineer  who 
writes  in  Indian  and  Eastern  Engineering 
(Calcutta).  He 
thinks  that  the 
polished  coating  of 
the  pyramids,  now 
generally  torn 
away,  was  not  only 
an  ornament  but 
an  aid  to  construc- 
tion, and  that  the 
big  stone  blocks 
were  caused  to  slide 
upward  on  this  by 
means  of  ropes 
passed  over  rollers 
at  the  top.  He  be- 
lieves, from  what 
he  knows  of  the 
mechanical  abili- 
ties of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  of  the 
way  in  which  they 
solved  similar  con- 
si  ructional  prob- 
lems, that  this  is  far  more  likely  than 
the  use  of  huge  earthen  ramps.  He  writes, 
as  quoted  in  Engineering  and  Contracting 
(Chicago) : 

"In  examining  the  pyramids  the  prob- 
lem which  has  always  confronted  the 
engineer  has  been  the  method  of  their  con- 
struction. It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Egyptian  archeology  that  among  the  many 
thousands  of  specimens  of  sculpture  work 
on  stone,  depicting  every  possible  aspect  of 
early  Egyptian  life  and  many  historical 
events,  which  have  been  excavated,  not 
one  has  come  to  light  depicting  any  phase 
in  the  construction  of  the  pyramids — one 
of  the  most  colossal  works  ever  under- 
taken by  mankind  in  that  or  any  subse- 
quent age.  There  is  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  Egyptians  of  those  days  had 
acute  intellect  and  power  of  geometrical 
calculation  and  also  a  sound  knowledge 
of  dynamics  as  applied  to  the  construction 
of  buildings.  The  pyramids  themselves 
prove  this  beyond  controvers\\  But  no 
evidence  of  any  kind  has  been  unearthed 
to  show  that  they  had  that  profound 
knowledge  of  mechanics  which  would  en- 
able the  construction  and  operation  of 
cranes  sufficiently  large  and  powerful  to 
swing  blocks  of  stone  weighing  several 
tons  and  place  them  in  position  anywhere 
up  to  nearly  five  hundred  feet  in  the  air. 


The  absence  of  such  proof  is  only  negative, 
of  course;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tools  of 
that  period  brought  to  light  by  excavation 
are  of  the  most  primitive  kind  and  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  theory  that 
the  people  who  used  them  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  mechanical  appliances 

"How,  then,  were  the  pyramids  con- 
structed? How  were  enormous  blocks 
of  stone,  each  weighing  many  tons,  hauled 
into  position  up  to  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  above  ground  level?  This  is  the 
problem  which  has  puzzled  engineers. 
While  several  theories  have  been  advanced, 
none  has  been  propounded  which  has  met 
with  anything  like  general  acceptance. 
The  most  popular  (if  it  can  be  so  called)  is 
the  earth   (or  rather  sand)   ramp  theory, 


*«J*sE2g^ 


WERE  THEY  BUILT  BY   DRAGGING   STONE  BLOCKS   UP  THE  SIDES? 

Near  the  apex  of  the  middle  pyramid  is  shown  a  portion  of  the  once  smooth  outer  covering,  which 
suggests  a  new  theory  of  pyramid-construction  to  a  Calcutta  engineer. 


which  propounds  that  as  one  row  of 
blocks  of  stone  was  laid,  from  the  founda- 
tions upward,  an  inclined  plane  of.  sand 
was  constructed  around  all  four  sides  until 
it  was  level  with  the  top  of  the  row.  Up 
this  inclined  plane  the  blocks  of  stone 
for  the  next  row  were  hauled,  and  when 
positioned  the  sand-ramp  was  lengthened 
and  heightened  to  the  top  of  them,  blocks 
for  another  row  hauled  up,  and  so  on  and 
so  on.  In  other  words,  the  theory  involves 
a  belief  that  the  Egyptians  constructed 
one  huge  earth  mountain  to  enable  them 
to  construct  a  smaller  stone  mountain, 
it  being  apparent  that  to  get  an  angle  for 
haulage  over  soft  sand,  the  approach  rise 
of  the  ramp  would  have  to  commence  from 
nearly  a  mile  away. 

"To  the  writer  this  idea  appears  crude 
in  the  extreme.  Also  it  gives  very  little 
credit  to  the  master-builders  of  a  very 
extraordinary  age." 

Now  for  the  writer's  new  theory.  It  is 
known,  he  says,  that  the  pyramids  originally 
had  an  outer  coating  of  a  highly  polished 
substance,  very  thick  and  very  hard,  like 
modern  cement.  This  cement  covering 
was  stript  off  the  Great  Pyramid  in  1357 
by  the  Mohammedans,  and  embodied  in  the 
construction  of  the  Mosque  of  Sultan 
Hassan,  where  it  may  still  be  seen.     In  the 


case  of  the  second  pyramid,  however,  a 
good  portion  of^  the  original  outer  covering 
still  remains  at  the  apex.  Now,  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  surface  coat- 
ings were  plastered  on  after  the  completion 
of  the  pyramids.  The  writer  believes  this 
idea  to  be  erroneous.     He  says: 

"His  theory  is  that  the  smooth  cement 
covering  was  put  on  from  the  bottom 
upward  as  the  work  proceeded.  That  is  to 
say,  when  the  first  row  of  stones  above  the 
foundations,  i.e.,  above  ground,  had  been 
positioned,  their  outer  sides  were  given  the 
cement  plastering.  Assuming  this  to  be  so, 
the  edifice  had  a  smooth  glissade  of  an 
ever-rising  height  as  each  layer  of  masonry 

was  added.  The 
object  of  such  a 
method  of  con- 
struction will  at 
once  become  ap- 
parent if  we  im- 
agine a  roller  to 
have  been  placed 
at  the  angle  of  the 
flat  top  and  a  num- 
ber of  ropes  laid 
over  it  down  the 
sides.  .When  the 
word  'ropes'  is 
mentioned  we  must 
calculate  upon  long 
lengths,  spliced  in- 
to cables.  •  The 
fabrication  of,  say, 
five  such  fibrous 
cables,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  replaced 
as  worn  out,  would 
have  been  a  small 
undertaking  com- 
pared with  the 
fabrication  of  a 
colossal  and  totally  unnecessary  ramp,  or 
huge  mountain  of  sand,  the  erection  and 
removal  of  which  would  have  been  a  ti- 
tanic operation  alone.  On  one  end  of 
those  gables  would  have  been  hitched  a 
block,  already  faced  and  angled,  with  its 
smooth  side  against  the  cement  incline. 
On  the  other  end,  a  number  of  men  would 
have  been  ranged  in  lines  for  hauling. 

"The  number  would  have  been  a  great 
one,  but  history  relates  that  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  men  were  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  pyramids.  With 
regard  to  the  hauling  of  the  blocks  into 
position,  therefore,  the  only  limits  would 
have  been  the  length  of  the  cable  and  of  the 
ridge.  In  such  conditions,  10,000  men 
divided  into  five  rows  of  2,000  each,  hauling 
on  a  twenty-ton  mass  over  rollers,  against  a 
smooth  glissade,  would  have  had  an  easy 
job.  Once  up,  the  blocks  would  be  hauled 
to  the  near  side  of  the  haulers,  and  the 
process  of  erection  would  go  on  away 
from  them,  until  the  glissade  was  reached, 
when  the  latter  would  be  built  up  to  the 
new  level,  and  work  would  begin  again 
positioning  another  row  of  blocks. 

"The  theory  advanced  is  supported  by 
several  considerations.  The  modern  block- 
and-tackle  system  is  unquestionably  only 
an  evolution  of  the  very  plan  of  handling 
heavy  weights  just  described.  Both  the 
older  and  the  modern  methods  required  a 
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To  Save  Your  Muscle 
and  Light  Your  Path 


BATTERIES 


You  rely  on  your  auto- 
mobile battery  to  save 
your  strength  and  give 
current  for  your  lights. 
But  there  are  other  people 
whose  business  and 
whose  very  lives  depend 
on  the  reliability  of  a 
battery. 

Under  the  sea  80  per 
cent  of  American  sub- 
marines are  propelled  by 
Exide  Batteries.  The 
majority  of  all  submarines 
in  the  world  are  Exide 
equipped.  The  reserve 
power  in  95  per  cent  of 
the  central  stations  in  our 


great  cities  is  furnished 
by  Exide.  When  you  use 
a  Bell  telephone  an  Exide 
Battery  sends  your  voice 
over  the  wire.  In  a 
score  of  vital  activities 
the  Exide  must  never 
falter. 

The  Exide  that  fits  your 
car  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ence gained  in  every  field 
by  the  oldest  and  largest 
makers  of  storage  bat- 
teries in  the  world.  You 
have  a  right  to  expect 
more  from  an  Exide  in 
the  way  of  long  life  and 
care-free  service. 


THE    ELECTRIC    STORAGE    BATTERY    COMPANY 


Service  Stations  Everywhere 


PHILADELPHIA 


Branches  in  17  Cities 


Special      Canadian     Ri-presentalives :      Chas.      E.     Goad     Engineering     Company,      Ltd..     Toronto     and       Montreal 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  SIGN 


Station.  Ifit  needs  attention  it  will  be 
given  unprejudiced  expert  attention  and 
will  be  made  to  last  as  long  as  possible 
until  you  are  ready  to  replace  it  with 
an  Exide — the  land  life  battery.  There 
is  an  Exide  Service  Station  near  you. 


Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage  batteries  for  every  purpose 


_ 
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Soothing  for  Sunburns 

AND 

Insect  Bitss  and  Stings 

MILTON  soothes  the  soreness 
of  sunburn  and  helps  the  blis- 
ters heal;  affords  speedy 
comfort  and  relief.  It  allays 
the  pain  of  insect  bites  and 
stings.  It  is  remarkably 
efficacious  in  relieving  the  dis- 
comfort from  ivy  poisoning. 
MILTON  is  excellent  for 
"first-aid"  treatment  of 
burns,  bruises,  cuts  and  abra- 
sions of  the  skin. 


dots  /0J  j/iitwd 

MILTON  is  a  combined  germi- 
cide, antiseptic,  sterilizer,  deodor- 
izer, stain  remover  ;  nd  bleach — 
differing  from  anything  ever 
before  known. 

MILTON  is  just  "MILTON" 

MILTON"  is  especially  efficient  when 
used  in  a  gargle  or  nasal  spray.  It 
destroys  germs  wherever  it  comes  in 
contact  with  them,  and  has  been 
found  wonderfully  soothing  by  per- 
sons with  nasal  irritations  caused  by 
the  pollen  of  plants.  It  effectively 
sterilizes  strange  drinking  water  and 
minimizes  the  danger  of  contagion 
from  disease  germs  deposited  by 
flies.  It  destroys  bad  smells,  its  own 
slight  odor  disappearing  almost 
immediately,  and  helps  keep  the 
home  hygienically  clean. 

Safe  to  Use 

MILTON'  is  not  poisonous,  will  not 
corrode  tissue,  cannot  burn — yet  is 
marvelous!  y  efficient  in  all  its  uses. 
Get  the  booklet  with  each  bottle. 
Write  for  it,  if  your  Druggist  or 
Grocer  does  not  yet  sell  MILTON. 


ALEXDfSHAWUCO 
NEW  YORK 

General  Sales  Agents  for  the  United  States 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


number  of  parallel  ropes  or  cables  to  take 
off  and  divide  the  tension  of  a  very  heavy 
weight,  without  which  division  the  strain 
on  a  single  strand  would  be  too  much.  In 
each  ^method  also  there  is  the  division  of 
the  pulling  force  between  several  strands. 
The  principles  involved  are  the  same,  only 
the  modern  power-  or  hand-driven  block 
and  tackle  is  more  scientific  and  less  cum- 
bersome than  the  ancient  cables  working 
over  rollers.  But — and  here  is  the  point — 
how  much  less  cumbersome  is  this  method 
than  the  idea  of  mountainous  sand-ramps, 
first  thrown  up  and  then  thrown  away? 

"That  the  method  described  was  also 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  science  of  archi- 
tecture as  then  understood  in  Egypt  is 
demonstrated  by  a  study  of  the  grand 
chamber  in  the  Great  Pyramid.  This 
chamber  is  a  solution  to  a  problem  of 
statics,  apparently  founded  entirely  upon 
the  distribution  of  forces  upon  parallel 
lines,  and  its  method  of  construction  is 
clearly  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which 
geometry  was  utilized  by  the  trained  Egyp- 
tian architect  of  the  olden  days.  It  is 
w7orth  while  describing  how  his  problem  was 
solved.  It  is  apparent  that  King  Cheops 
desired  two  rooms :  one  larger,  a  kind  of  an- 
techamber; the  other  smaller,  the  sepulcher 
for  the  sarcophagus.  It  is  with  the  first  we 
are  dealing.  To  make  this  chamber  rectan- 
gular in  form  would,  Avith  200  feet  of  gran- 
ite overhead,  have  been  to  court  disaster. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  make  it  pyramidical  in 
its  lateral  direction  would  have  completely 
destroyed  the  imposing  effect  of  the  space. 
The  problem  was  solved  by  the  science  of 
applied  statics  and  geometry,  by  shelving 
each  layer  of  stone  inward,  to  overlap 
the  last  along  parallel  ridges,  while  a  flat 
roof  was  preserved  by  continuing  the 
process  until  the  builder  could  close  it  over 
with  single  wide  slabs  of  sufficient  strength 
to  support  the  enormous  weight  above. 
The  angle  of  incline  is  along  lines  parallel 
with  the  exterior  sides  of  the  pyramid,  to 
enable  the  pressure  forces  exerted  to  be 
evenly  distributed  and  to  be  met,  and  to 
counterbalance  the  tendency  to  cave  in. 
The  effect  in  torchlight,  illuminating  the 
deep  and  settled  gloom  of  the  interior  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  wras  the  desired  ap- 
pearance of  a  vast  rectangular  room,  fit 
antechamber  to  the  tomb  of  a  Pharaoh. 

"The  method  followed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  chamber  has  been  detailed  at 
some  length — first,  to  illustrate  the  knowl- 
edge of  applied  statics  possest  by  ancient 
Egyptian  architects,  and,  secondly,  to  show 
the  lines  upon  which  the  Egyptian  mind 
apparently  tended  to  work. 

"It  is  contented  that  with  all  its  igno- 
rance of  the  long  subsequent  and  varied 
discoveries  (?)  of  Archimedes  and  Pythag- 
oras, and  of  our  modern  use  of  power- 
driven  metal  cables  working  over  blocks 
and  pulleys,  the  same  powers  of  intellec- 
tual and  geometrical  calculation  as  are  evi- 
denced in  the  grand  chamber  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
dynamical  problem  of  constructing  the 
whole  edifice.  If  we  allow  this,  we  admit 
not  the  possibility,  but  the  strong  proba- 
bility, that  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh  were 
constructed  by  some  very  much  more 
ingenious  method  (the  most  likely  being 
that  described)  than  the  clumsy  one, 
involving  waste  of  time  and  energy,  of 
rolling  stones  up  a  manufactured  moun- 
tain to  get  them  to  the  top  of  another 
mountain." 


WHAT  IS  A  FAST  DYE? 

THAT  some  dyes  are  fast  and  some 
are  not,  and  that  most  of  those  used 
just  at  present  fall  into  the  latter  class, 
especially  if  manufactured  in  this  country, 
is  probably  the  opinion  of  the  average 
American  citizen.  Speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  manufacturer,  Dr.  Jules  Monnet, 
writing  in  The  Textile  World  Journal  (New 
York),  reminds  us  that  no  dye  is  abso- 
lutely "fast"  and  that  dyes  with  a  high 
degree  of  resistance  to  light  and  moisture 
may  succumb  quickly  when  treated  with 
such  chemicals  as  ehlorin  or  the  alkalies.  A 
large  part  of  the  disfavor  with  which 
American  dyes  are  now  regarded,  Dr. 
Alonnet  tells  us,  is  due  to  the  invention 
in  Germany  just  before  the  war  of  a 
series  of  highly  resistant  dyes.  The 
laundries  were  able  to  use  with  them 
much  more  powerful  cleansing  processes 
than  with  the  old  dyes,  but  when  the  new 
ones  became  unavailable,  owing  to  the 
war,  the  laundries  did  not  alter  their  new 
processes,  and  the  old  dyes  showed  their 
inability  to  withstand  these.  This,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  the  dyer's  side 
of  the  story.  The  laundries  remaining  to  be 
heard  from.     We  read: 

"When  it  is  realized  that  there  are  about 
seven  hundred  dyes  of  commercial  im- 
portance, not  including  mixtures,  each  dye 
being  a  definite  chemical  substance,  it  is 
obvious  that  some  of  this  number  must 
differ  somewhat  in  their  properties  when 
compounded  with  others,  and  that  those 
possessing  similar  properties  of  fastness 
naturally  fall  into  the  same  groups 

'"The  dyer  must  regard  dyes  from  the 
groupings  that  classify  them  wath  reference 
not  only  to  the  ultimate  use  to  which  the 
dye  will  be  subjected  when  on  the  fabric, 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  manufacturing 
processes  in  the  mill  through  which  the 
dyed  material  must  pass. 

"A  woman  buying  a  fabric  or  garment 
inquires  whether  the  colors  are  'fast,' 
implying  by  that  inquiry  whether  the 
color  is  fast  to  sunlight  and  to  washing, 
these  being  the  two  most  subtle  influences 
to  which  fabrics  are  subjected,  and  in 
which  she  is  most  interested. 

"The  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  interested  in  more  things  than  the  de- 
partment-store customer  is;  he  is  in- 
terested also  in  the  fastness  of  his  colorings 
from  the  view-point  of  the  manufacturing 
operations  in  the  mill.  These  operations 
are  varied,  and  in  some  instances  tax  the 
work  of  the  dyer  to  the  utmost.  In  order 
that  a  clear  idea  may  be  obtained  of 'just 
what  the  dyer  has  to  contend  with,  and 
guard  against,  the  following  schedule  of 
requirements  of  dyed  goods  is  given. 

"Resistance  to  rubbing,  sometimes  called 
'crocking';  that  is,  the  color  should  not 
rub  off  on  a  clean  white  cotton  cloth. 

"Resistance  to  light.  This  is  most 
important,  and  when  a  dyed  color  loses  in 
fulness  and  brilliancy  when  exposed  to 
light  it  is  said  to  'fade.'  It  should  be 
understood  that  there  is  no  known  color 
that  resists  absolutely  prolonged  exposure 
to  light,  but  that  all  colors  of  whatever 
origin  fade  somew-hat,  some  more  than 
others,  and  thus  the  term  'fast  color'  is 
strictly  a  relative  term. 

"Regarding  fastness  to  light,  no  less  an 
authority  than  Gustave  Schultz,  in  his 
'Farbstofftabellen,'    Berlin,    1914,    classes 
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dyes  as  being  of  the  first  order  as  to  fast- 
ness to  light  which  stand  up  at  the  end  of 
thirty  days.  He  also  provides  for  other 
classes,  down  to  those  that  show  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  fading  in  three  days, 
and  which  disappear  completely  at  the  end 
of  twenty-eight  days 

"Another  mill  requirement  is  fastness 
to  decatizing,  that  is,  the  dyed  color  on 
cloth  should  show  no  signs  of  weakening 
under  the  action  of  live  steam. 

"Fastness  to  carbonizing  is  also  another 
requirement.  This  is  rather  severe,  and 
only  a  limited  number  of  dyes,  even  if  of 
German  origin,  could  safely  resist  this 
process.  Carbonizing  is  the  process  re- 
sorted to  by  the  manufacturer  for  removing 
burrs  and  fragments  of  vegetable  fibers 
from  either  raw  stock  or  cloth,  and  without 
altering  the  shade  of  the  wool  or  impairing 
its  quality 

"Fastness  to  the  action  of  water — plain 
water,  boiling  or  cold.  This  is  regarded 
by  colorists  as  a  very  severe  test,  and 
here  again  Schultz  (1914)  divides  dyes 
on  wool  into  five  classes,  ranging  from 
colors  fast  to  boiling  water  down  to  those 
that  show  unmistakable  weakening  in 
cold  water.  It  should  be  observed  that  in 
making  these  comparisons  some  colors  may 
'bleed'  into  adjacent  white  material  with- 
out themselves  showing  any  loss  of  color. 

"Washing  is  always  a  severe  test,  and 
by  washing  the  colorist  means  the  use  of 
soap  and  a  range  of  temperature  from 
140°  F.  to  212°  F.  Here  again  a  series  of 
five  classes  is  recognized. 

"Fastness  to  the  action  of  soda — wash- 
ing-soda— is  of  importance  not  only  in  the 
mill  but  to  the  housewife  as  well.  Two 
results  are  likely  to  be  noticed,  depending 
upon  whether  the  dye  on  the  goods  is 
altered  in  shade  or  'bleeds'  into  adjacent 
white  goods. 

"One  of  the  most  severe  influences  to 
which  a  color  is  subjected  is  milling  or 
fulling.  Its  results  are  seldom  or  never 
apparent  to  the  ultimate  consumer  of 
the  fabrics,  the  reason  being  that  when 
this  test  is  made  in  the  mill,  and  a  color 
fails  under  it,  the  dye  is  rejected  and  a 
better  one  substituted." 

The  preceding  observations  have  to  do 
chiefly  with  wool,  but  some  of  them  apply, 
Dr.  Monnet  tells  us,  with  equal  force  to 
cotton.  On  the  other  hand,  cotton  goods 
are  subjected  to  many  influences  to  which 
woolens  and  worsteds  are  not. 

The  action  of  heat  has  a  marked  influence 
upon  certain  colors  as  dyed  upon  cotton, 
and  when  an  alteration  in  shade  has  been 
noticed,  the  defect  is  usually  charged  to 
inferiority  in  the  dye.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  direct  colors  change  tone  under 
a  hot  iron.  This  change  is  most  noticeablo 
with  blues  and  violets  and  with  com- 
pound shades  of  which  they  are  com- 
ponents.    Dr.  Monnet  continues: 

"Alkali  fastness  is  another  property 
which  cotton  goods  are  required  to  share, 
and  while  the  domestic  laundry  rarely 
subjects  goods  to  the  direct  action  of 
alkali  alone,  it  is  essential  that  the  dyer 
should  know  how  fast  a  certain  color  is  when 
so  treated 

"For  cotton  goods,  perhaps  the  most 
important    fastness    of    colors    is    against 


chlorin,  which  is,  with  light  and  washing, 
the  most  severe  treatment  that  cotton 
goods  are  called  upon  to  resist.  No  sulfur 
color  will  stand  this  treatment.  It  is 
because  many  sulfur  colors  were  plentiful 
that  they  were  put  to  use  during  the  past 
few  years  in  places  where  they  should  never 
have  been  applied,  and  as  a  consequence 
when  the  dyed  or  printed  goods  landed  in 
the  laundry  where  chlorin  solutions  were 
used,  the  color  promptly  disappeared,  with 
the  result  that  both  the  owner  of  the  goods 
and  the  laundryman  complained  that  if  the 
colors   had   been   of   German   origin   they 

woidd  not  have  faded  out 

"Very  few  dyes  can  resist  chlorin. 
About  1908  the  first  of  a  series  of  dyes  that 
are  of  great  importance  was  discovered, 
and  in  time  many  others  rapidly  followed. 
This  group  at  once  attracted  great  at- 
tention from  all  sides,  not  only  from  dyers 
and  cotton  manufacturers,  but  also  from 
the  garment-cutter,  the  shirt-maker,  the 
laundryman,  and  the  wearer  of  the  goods. 
"The  dyer  at  once  recognized  dyes  that 
possest  a  degree  of  fastness  theretofore 
unknown,  and  the  manufacturer  recog- 
nized in  the  use  of  such  dyes  the  possi- 
bility of  eliminating  one  or  more  manu- 
facturing operations  in  the  wet  end  of  his 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  skirt-  and 
shirt-maker  saw  a  possibility  of  making 
garments  that  would  stand  the  most  severe 
treatment  of  the  laundry,  and  the  laundry- 
man was  not  slow  to  adjust  his  wash-house 
methods  to  fit  the  new  fabrics,  at  the  same 
time  effecting  a  saving  in  both  labor  and 
soap  costs. 

"These  particular  dyes,  in  a  very  brief 
time,  completely  displaced  the  class  of 
dyes  that  were  up  to  that  period  ex- 
clusively used  for  madras  goods  and  ging- 
hams, and  continued  to  be  so  used  until 
the  war  completely  cut  them  off.  Then  it 
happened  that  the  dyer  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  class  of  dyes  regularly  used 
for  such  fabrics  prior  to  1908,  with  the 
result  that  the  fabrics  dyed  with  them 
lost  their  color  when  subjected  to  the 
laundry  processes  as  they  stood.  Howls  and 
complaints  arose  from  every  quarter,  sellers 
and  consumers  alike,  that  American  dyes 
were  not  'fast,'  forgetting  that  these  very 
dyes  that  did  not  stand  up  under  the 
modern  laundry  processes  were  abso- 
lutely identical  in  every  particular  with  the 
corresponding  dyes  formerly  imported  from 

Germany 

"The  foregoing  is  now  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, and  this  very  important  group  of 
'fast  to  chlorin'  dyes  is  rapidly  reaching 
that  point  when  the  dyer  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  him  for  such 

dyeings 

"That  some  colorings  in  textiles  are 
'fast'  and  others  are  'fugitive'  is  to  be 
expected,  for  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  any  one  dye  possesses  the  property 
of  resisting  every  influence  that  has  been 
mentioned.  Rather  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  come  and  go  of  dyes 
some  have  properties  not  possest  by 
others,  and  for  that  reason  dyers  should 
be  discriminating  and  exercise  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  the  dyes  they  use. 

"It  is  manifestly  unjust  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  a  made-up  garment  for  the 
dyer  to  use  dyes  that  will  not  stand 
light  or  weather,  when  he  knows  that  the 
cloth  he  is  called  upon  to  dye  is  to  be 
used  for  outer  garments.  Likewise,  it  is 
manifestly  wrong  to  use  fugitive  direct, 
reds  for  yarns  to  be  used  in  cotton  table- 
cloths, which  by  their  very  nature  are 
likely  to  be  thrown  into  the  family  wash- 
tub  at  frequent  intervals,  knowing  that  the 
red    will    not    stand    washing.     There    are 


Note  What  These  Artists  Say 

"Havingtested  instruments  of  every  known 
manufacture  both  in  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the 
Conn  Saxophone  to  be  in  better  tune,  to 
play  sasier,  to  possess  a  more  beautiful 
tone  with  greater  volume  of  the  same,  and 
to  be  of  superior  mechanical  construction 
than  any  saxophone  on  the  market  today. 
That  much  of  the  phenomenal  success  of 
the  Sousa  Saxophone  Sextette  during  the 
past  transcontinental  tour  is  due  to  the  use 
of  Conn  Instruments  goes  without  saying." 
May  26,  1920. 

Sousa  Band  Saxophone  Sextette 

H.  Bonne  Henton,  Soloist 
Andrew  Jacobson,  Tenor 
Arthur  Rosander,  Baritone 
Albert  A.  Knecht,  Alto 
Chas.  Weber,  Jr.,  Bass 


All  The  Big 
Artists  Use 


Conn  Saxophones 

possess    improvements 

not  found  on  any  other 

makes.     The  world's  most 

celebrated  artists  use  Conn 

Saxophones  exclusively. 

Testimonials  from  all  parts 

of  the  world  received  daily. 

These  artists  claim  Conn  Saxophones 
highly  superior  in  tone  quality,  in- 
tonation, up-to-date  key  system, 
mechanism  for  rapid  and  sure  finger- 
ing. These,  with  artistic  design  and 
most  beautiful  finish,  afford  you  the 
highest  class  saxophone  you  can 
possibly  purchase. 

Play  a  Popular  Song  in 
One  Hour's  Time 

You  can  learn  to  play  a  tune  on  a 
Conn  Saxophone  in  one  hour's  time. 
The  most  popular  instrument  of  the 
day — can  be  used  any  place. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  book. 
Free  trial — easy  payments. 


822  Conn  Bldg  Elkhatt.lnd. 
Agencies  in  all  large  cilies 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
BAND    AND    ORCHESTR.A    INSTRUMENTS 


Tom  Brown 

A  clever  Artist   and  Comedian    who.   with   his 
Celebrated  Saxophone  Sextette,  baa  appeared  in 

tin'  leading  musical  romclics  ,.l  the  pa  it  ilccade. 
(The  Saxophone  has  made  "Torn"  famous  and 
'Tom"  has  made  the  Saxophone  popular  Head 
his  telegram  :  "Must  say  Conn  Saxophones  are 
just  perfect.  We  arc  credited  vvith  producing  a 
wonderful  tone  and  it  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact 
that  your  instruments  are  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial and  carefully  tested  before  leaving  your 
factory.  They  satisfy  the  Six  Brown  Brothers, 
and  the  musical  world  knows  wo  started  the 
saxophone  craze.'' 
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They  end  corns 


People  who  know — millions  of  them 
— now  end  all  corns  in  this  way. 

They  apply  Blue-jay,  either  in  liquid 
or  in  plaster  form.  It  means  but  a  touch 
and  it  takes  but  a  jiffy. 

The  corn  pain  stops.  Then  the 
Blue-jay  gently  undermines  the  corn  so 
it  loosens  and  comes  out. 

The  modern  way 

Blue-jay  was  invented  by  a  chemist 
who  studied  corns. 

It  is  made  by  a  laboratory 
of  world-wide  repute. 

Old-time  treatments  were 
harsh  and  inefficient.  Blue-jay 
is  gentle,  quick  and  sure. 

Now  all  corns  are  needless. 
All  these  pains  can  be  avoided. 
To  let  corns  remain  while  you 
pare    and    pad   them    is   folly. 


now  in  this  scientific  way 

You  can  stop  a  corn  ache  the  moment 
it  appears.  You  can  end  a  corn  com- 
pletely before  it  can  develop. 

Blue-jay  has  proved  these  facts  to 
millions.  It  will  prove  them  to  you — 
and  tonight — if  you  let  it. 

Quit  the  old  methods  of  dealing 
with  corns  and  see  what  this 
new  way  means.  Your  druggist  sells 
Blue-jay. 


B 1  u  e  =  j  a  y 

Plaster     or     Liquid 
Scientific     Corn     Ender 

BAUER  &  BLACK        Chicago        New  York       Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical    Dressings  and  Allied    Products 
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COUGHING  through  the  Yellowstone  was 
the  experience  of  one  tourist.  Starting  on 
vacation  in  high  spirits,  he  neglected  a  slight 
cough.  It  grew  worse.  Fellow-travelers 
avoided  him.  The  result  was  one  long 
apology  and  a  pleasureless  trip.  A  supply 
of  S-B  Cough  Drops  would  have  relieved 
his  cough.  Pure.  No  Drugs.  Just  enough 
charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach. 

Drop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  0/ 'Poughkeepsie 

FAMOUS  SINCE  /B47 
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reds,  which,  when  properly  dyed,  will 
remain  on  the  fabric  until  it  is  worn  out. 

"Of  course,  a  misconception  of  the 
word  'fast'  has  gained  a  deep  foothold 
in  the  mind  of  the  general  public,  which 
fails  to  realize  that  the  term,  as  applied 
to  dyes,  refers  to  the  relative  fastness  of 
any  one  dye  as  it  is  compared  with  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand,  what  con- 
stitutes fastness  for  one  purpose,  may 
prove  to  be  entirely  unsuited  for  another. 

"During  recent  years  dyers  have  been 
hard-prest  from  various  sources.  They 
have  stood  between  the  management  of 
the  mill,  which  demanded  increased  dye- 
house  output,  and  the  public,  which  de- 
manded results  that  were,  at  the  time, 
impossible.  In  the  condition  of  the  goods 
market  many  imperfectly  dyed  goods 
were  permitted  to  be  shipped  when  their 
exact  condition  was  known,  but  which 
found  ready  purchasers.  Cloth  was  im- 
perfectly scoured,  and  dyeings  in  many 
instances  were  incomplete,  while  the  final 
rinses  were  all  too  brief,  with  the  result 
that  the  goods  'crocked.'  This  would  not 
have  happened  if  sufficient  time  had  been 
given  to  these  operations.  The  fault  was 
not  altogether  with  the  American  dyes, 
but  rather  with  the  hurried  m;lhods  of 
applying  these  dyes,  and  the  results_would 
have  been  equally  defective  had  the  dyes 
been  of  Teutonic  origin 

"In  conclusion,  the  so-called  fastness 
of  any  dye  is  a  property  of  that  particular 
dye,  and  its  degree  of  fastness  is  to  be 
judged  solely  in  comparison  with  other 
dyes  of  the  same  general  group;  that  is, 
basic  dyes  with  basic  dyes,  sulfur  dyes 
with  sulfur  dyes,  acid  dyes  with  acid 
dyes,  vat  dyes  with  vat  dyes,  etc.  It  is 
certainly  unjust  to  make  comparisons 
of  sulfur  dyes  on  cotton  with  vat  colors 
on  cotton,  or  acid  colors  on  wool  with 
chrome  -  mordant  colors  on  the  same 
fiber.  It  is  careless  or  thoughtless  on  the 
part  of  most  dyestuff  critics  to  fail  to 
observe  that  necessary  distinction  which 
requires  that  a  dye  should  be  compared 
against  a  dye  of  its  own  group,  and  upon 
its  most  appropriate  fiber.  It  is  improper 
to  compare  a  color  dyed  upon  wool  against 
one  of  the  same  shade  when  dyed  upon 
cotton." 
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THE  UNGRATEFUL  PUBLIC— Com- 
menting on  the  fact,  cited  in  a  recent 
article  quoted  in  these  columns,  that  the 
breeder  of  a  new  variety  of  wheat  that  has 
added  millions  to  the  wealth  of  Canada 
is  at  present  enjoying  the  munificent 
government  salary  of  $3,000  a  year, 
Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago) 
says  editorially  as  follows: 

"Capitalism  produces  inequalities  in 
individual  income  that  are  often  unjust. 
But  the  leveling  of  incomes  under  social- 
istic government,  if  not  actually  unjust, 
may  at  least  be  uneconomic,  for  the 
absenceof  prizes  for  meritorious  achieve- 
ment certainly  retards  economic  progress. 
All  governments  are  in  some  measure 
socialistic.  Rarely  does  any  government 
reward  its  best  brain-workers  in  a  manner 
comparable  with  the  rewards  securable 
in  private  life.  The  result  is  decreased 
inventiveness.  To  such  an  extent  is 
ingenuity  supprest  by  lack  of  govern- 
mental rewards  that  it  is  a  common  saying 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 
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that  no  public  employee  has  ever  pro- 
duced a  noteworthy  invention.  While  this 
is  an  exaggeration,  nevertheless  it  is 
sufficiently  close  to  the  truth  to  cause  no 
surprize  when  we  do  occasionally  read  of 
some  realh7  important,  improvement  made 
by  a  public  servant.  .  .  .  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  Dr.  Saunders  to  patent  his 
'invention'  of  this  remarkable  variety  of 
wheat,  he  could  have  made  a  great  fortune 
even  were  his  royalties  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  resulting  economic 
gain.  The  injustice  of  the  public  is  such 
that  he  probably  never  will  be  adequately 
compensated  for  his  great  achievement. 
But  entirely  apart  from  such  injustice  is  the 
economic  foolishness  of  so  conducting  our 
governments  that  superior  intelligence 
must  seek  employment  in  private  affairs 
if  it  is  to  receive  proper  reward.  One  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  scientific  manage- 
ment is  the  payment  of  services  in  pro- 
portion to  performance.  Failure  to  ob- 
serve this  law  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of 
the  prevailing  inefficiency.  Occasionally 
a  public  employee  like  Dr.  Saunders  pro- 
duces results  that  seem  to  negative  the 
truth  of  this  law  of  management,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  for  every  such 
man  who  will  devote  his  entire  energy  and 
ability  to  public  service  regardless  of 
recompense  there  are  a  hundred  who 
will  not."      

THE  THREAT  OF  THE  LUNCH -BOX 

HOW  can  a  lunch-box  threaten  anybody 
or  anything?  It  is  the  receipts  of 
Ihe  restaurants  that  are  threatened,  it 
appears.  The  workman  has  long  eaten  at 
noon  from  his  dinner-pail,  and  nobody 
bothers  over  it.  The  clerk  and  the 
stenographer  have  been  rather  ashamed  of 
the  pail:  they  go  to  a  restaurant  for  their 
lunches  and  pay — well,  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  cents  used  to  be  enough.  Now  it  is 
fifty,  or  maybe  seventy-five.  And  so  the 
dinner-pail,  camouflaged  sometimes,  has 
invaded  the  ranks  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  the  restaurateurs  are  beginning  to  be 
worried.  Some  are  plotting  to  check  the 
desertion.  Bertram  Lebhar,  who  discusses 
the  movement  from  the  eating-house 
view-point  in  The  American  Restaurant 
< 'liicago).  is  optimistic.  He  compares  it 
to  the  overall  crusade  and  believes  that  we 
shall  carry  box-lunches  to  business  just 
about  as  long  as  we  wear  overalls  thereto. 
One  result,  he  says,  has  been  to  boom  the 
cafeterias,  and  as  these  are  merely  restau- 
rants in  disguise  he  looks  with  com- 
placence on  an  increase  of  business  for 
them.     Writes  Mr.  Lebhar: 

"When  (he  overalls  campaign 
launched  and  taken  up  with  various  de- 
grees of  enthusiasm  l>\  the  public,  all  over 
fhe  country,  the  restaurant-keeper  prrinnrd 
broadly.  The  joke  was  on  the  clothing 
manufacturer  and  retailer.  This  latesl 
assault  upon  the  high  cost  of  living  was  a 
movement  in  which  every  purveyor  of  food 
could  find  more  or  less  cause  to  sympathize. 

"But  'somebody  is  always  taking  the 
joy  out  of  life."  It  occurred  suddenly  to 
some  of  the  hading  spirit >  of  th<  organiza- 
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What's  Your  Experience? 

The  average  automobile  owner  of  several  years' — and  several 
cars- — experience,  knows  that  certain  anticipated  quality  has  been 
lacking.  It  is  the  reason  nearly  all  Monitors  are  sold  to  experi- 
enced users.  They  believe  quality  can  be  secured  in  a  moderate 
priced  car.  *  *  *  *  QUALITY  —  LIKE  CHARACTER  -  is 
i  herent.  Will  you  kindly  investigate  the  Monitor.  "THE  CAR 
OF  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED"? 


Red  Seal  7-R  (6   Cyl.) 

Continental  Motor 
Grant-Lees  Transmission 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Borg  &.  Beck  Clutch 
5  Cord  Tires 
Automatic  Rear  Signal 


Boyce  Moto-Meter 
Completely  Equipped 
121-in.  Wheelbase 


MODELS : 


TOURING 


SEDAN 


ROADSTER 


THE  MONITOR  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  306  Fifth  Ave., Columbus,  O. 
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Announcing  the 

PIERCE-ARROW 

Dual  Valve  trucks 

In  a  full  line  including 

a  2-ton  truck 
a  31-ton  truck 
a  5-ton  truck 
and  a  tractor 


with  DOUBLE  ignition  and  ELECTRIC  lights. 

They  mark  as  notable  an  advance  as  the  Worm 
Gear,  introduced  by  Pierce  -  Arrow  in  1910, 
which  has  become  the  dominant  means  of 
truck  propulsion* 

The  adoption  of  the  Dual  Valve  principle 
means  greatly  increased  power  and  surprising 
operating  economy. 
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rpHE  GREAT  EXPANSION  of  facilities 
and  the  efficient  organization  necessitated 
by  War  production  developed  invaluable  ex- 
perience enabling  us  to  enhance  the  high  qual- 
ity which   always  has  marked   Pierce-Arrow* 

THE  PRESENT  LINE  retains  these  distinctive  Pierce- 
Arrow  characteristics — durability,  long  life,  easy  operation. 

It  gains  materially  in  these  vitally  important  attributes: 

Pulling  Power— equal  to  any  demand 
Gasoline  Economy— more  miles  per  gallon 
zxCCeSSlDlllty — for  quick  economical  repairs 

THESE  ARE  PRIMARY   FACTORS  in  operation    and 
maintenance — the  true  test  of  truck  economy. 


of  the  FIRST  FIFTY 
trucks   still    running 


48 

after  9  years'  service. 


lerce 


Ar 


row 


Delivers  more  work  in  a 
given  time. 

Loses  less  time  on  the  job 
and  off  the  job. 

Costs  less  to  operate  and 
less  to  maintain. 

Lasts  longer,  depreciates 
less,  commands  a  higher 
resale  price. 


THE    PIERCE-ARROW    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,    BUFFALO,    N.  Y. 
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tion  which  promoted  the  New  York  end 
of  the  overalls  crusade,  that  while  on  the 
-iibjt'i-t  of  economy  it  might  be  a  good 
i  lea  to  try  to  get  the  public  interested  in  a 

movement  further  to  reduce  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing by  substituting  home-made  luncheons 
for  the  restaurant  midday  meal. 

"Accordingly,  the  'carry -your -own- 
lunch'  slogan  was  given  wide  publicity. 
The  leading  New  York  newspapers  took 
up  the  suggestion  with  enthusiasm.  They 
spread  it  on  their  front  pages  and  pub- 
lished long  editorials  about  it.  They  de- 
clared that  it  was  even  a  more  desirable 
reform  than  the  denim  movement,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  office-worker  who 
carries  his  lunch-box  or  dinner-pail  to  work 
would  not  only  save  money  but  would 
escape  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  wait 
for  service  in  a  crowded  down-town 
lunch-room. 

"Women's  organizations,  such  as  the 
Housewives'  League,  indorsed  the  new 
crusade  with  vim.  Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  the 
president  of  that  body,  promptly  went  on 
record  as  promising  to  do  all  in  her  power 
to  boost  the  home-made  lunch  throughout 
the  entire  country.  And  this  time  the 
restaurant-keeper's  face  did  not  wear  a 
broad  grin.  He  began  to  be  seriously 
worried. 

"  It  is  now  three  (at  time  of  writing)  weeks 
or  more  since  the  carry-your-own-lunch 
campaign  was  launched  in  New  York  City. 
While  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  say  yet 
t  hat  the  movement  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
■fiivver,'  at  the  same  time  there  is  en- 
couragement for  the  restaurant-keeper 
in  the  attitude  the  public  has  thus  far 
adopted  toward  it,  in  spite  of  the  support 
given  to  it  by  the  press  and  some  organ- 
ized bodies." 

The  office-worker,  however,  in  whose 
behalf  the  crusade  was  started,  has  hot 
taken  kindly,  we  are  told,  to  the  idea  of 
bringing  a  lunch-box  to  business  and  eating 
his,  or  her,  midday  meal  on  a  newspaper 
spread  on  a  typewriter  desk.     He  goes  on: 

"So  far  as  the  New  York  office- worker 
is  concerned,  the  chances  are  he  never 
will  take  kindly  to  it.  For  one  thing, 
the  average  New-Yorker  hates  to  carry 
packages  to  work.  For  another,  he  has  got 
the  restaurant  habit  so  thoroughly  in- 
grained into  his  system  that  it  is  going  to 
be  a  mighty  tough  job  to  persuade  him 
to  give  it  up. 

"True,  there  have  been  some  converts 
to  the  new  idea.  A  new  device,  known  as 
'Black  Peter,'  which  is  a  camouflaged 
dinner-pail  that  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
camera -ease  or  an  electric  battery,  is 
occasionally  to  be  seen  on  the  subway  and 
elevated  trains  during  the  rush  hours. 
More  pigskin  brief-cases  are  now  being 
carried,  too,  than  used  to  be  seen  in  the 
business  district,  and  there  are  grounds 
for  suspicion  that  these  brief-cases  do  not 
contain  legal  documents.  But  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  great  army  of  New- 
York  lunchers  amount  to  something  like 
two  million,  and  the  great  majority  of 
these  are  still  going  down-town  empty- 
handed. 

"One  important  and  very  noticeable 
result,  however,  has  grown  out  of  the 
tote -your -own -lunch  crusade.  It  has 
caused  a  big  boom  in  the  business  of  the 
cafeterias  and  luncheonette-counters. 

"While  the  public  has  not,  to  any  large 


extent,  been  willing  to  swallow  the  idea  of 
the  home-made  midday  meal,  it  has  not 
been  entirely  deaf  to  the  editorial  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  quicker,  more  simple, 
and  more  economical  luncheons.  Hence, 
as  a  compromise,  thousands  of  office- 
workers  who  used  to  sit  down  at  noon  to 
heavy  meat  courses  in  restaurants  are  now 
eating  sandwiches,  slabs  of  pie,  dairy 
dishes,  etc.,  at  the  counters  of  the  quick- 
lunch  rooms  and  cafeterias.  And  it  looks 
very  much  as  tho  this  change  was  going 
to  be  a  permanent  one. 

' '  Many  New  -  York  restaurants,  per- 
ceiving this  trend,  are  making  changes 
in  their  system  in  order  to  check  the 
desertion  of  their  regular  patrons  from 
their  tables  to  the  places  where  lighter 
forms  of  diet  are  served.  They  are  featur- 
ing more  simple  dishes  and  making  the 
cheaper  and  more  quickly  prepared  forms 
of  food  the  leading  items  on  their  menus. 

"This  is  proving  a  profitable  change  for 
them,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  them  to  take 
care  of  twice  as  many  customers  within  the 
luncheon-hour.  Altho  the  check  of  the 
individual  patron  is  smaller,  he  gets 
through  much  quicker  under  the  new 
system,  and  thus  makes  room  for  another 
diner.  The  total  receipts  during  the  busy 
lunch-hour,  therefore,  exceed  the  amount 
taken  in  under  the  old  order  of  things, 
when  the  man  who  ordered  a  heavy  meat 
course  used  to  linger  at  the  table  until  the 
noon-hour  was  up. 

"The  carry-your-own-lunch  movement 
is  not  yet  dead,  but  if  it  continues  to  do  no 
more  harm  to  the  restaurant  business  than 
it  is  doing  at  present,  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise  to  those  whose  living 
depends  on  the  noon-hour  appetite  of  the 
'  white-collar '  brigade . ' ' 


WHY  TIDAL  POWER-PLANTS  FAIL 

THE  feats  of  modern  engineering  are 
great,  but  its  failures  are  none  the  less 
humiliating;  and  among  those  failures  must 
be  counted  its  inability  to  utilize  the 
enormous  energies  of  the  ocean  tides, 
going  to  waste  twice  a  day  on  thousands 
of  miles  of  coast  throughout  the  world. 
Tide-mills  have  not  been  unknown,  but 
they  have  mostly  gone  out  of  use,  and 
they  used  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  tidal 
energy.  What  we  want  is  a  plan  by  which 
the  tide  will  operate  a  huge  modern  power- 
plant.  At  intervals  one  hears  that  a  tidal 
plant  is  to  be  built,  but  it  never  seems 
to  materialize.  The  obstacles  have  hither- 
to been  insurmountable.  Among  them, 
we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  Nature  (London), 
are  the  rapid  change  of  head,  or  difference 
of  level,  as  the  tide  rises  and  falls,  the 
necessity  of  idleness  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  working-day,  and  the  fact  that 
the  height  of  the  tides  varies  throughout 
the  month,  from  the  "spring  tides,"  which 
are  the  highest,  to  the  "neap  tides,"  which 
are  the  lowest.  The  recent  interest  in 
water-power  development  in  general,  and 
the  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  have 
been  accompanied,  the  writer  tells  us,  by 
a  corresponding  interest  in  tidal-power 
schemes,  and  their  commercial  possibility 
is  at  the  moment  the  subject  of  serious 
investigation  in  Britain  and  in  France. 
He  writes: 

"The   power  which   may  be   developed 


from  a  tidal  basin  of  given  area  depends  on 
the  square  of  the  tidal  range,  and  since  the 
cost  per  horse-power  of  the  necessary 
turbines  and  generating  machinery  in- 
creases rapidly  as  the  working  head  is 
diminished,  the  cost  per  horse-power  of  a 
tidal-power  installation,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  be  smallest  where  the  tidal 
range  is  greatest.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  western,  and  especially  the  south- 
western, coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  western  coast  of  France  are  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  such  developments, 
since  the  tidal  range  here  is  greater  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
Hudson  Bay,  and  Port  Gallelos,  in 
Patagonia. 

"In  Great  Britain  the  highest  tides  are 
found  in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  the 
mean  range  of  the  spring  tides  at  Chep- 
stow being  42  feet  and  of  the  neap  tides 
21  feet.  In  France  the  maximum  range  oc- 
curs at  Saint-Malo,  where  it  amounts  to 
42.5  feet  at  spring  tides  and  about  eighteen 
feet  at  neap  tides.  The  tidal  range  in  the 
Dee  is  26  feet  at  springs  and  12  feet  at 
neaps,  while  the  mean  range  of  spring 
tides  around  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  is 
16.4  feet  and  of  neap  tides  8.6  feet." 

The  great  difficulty  in  developing  a  tidal 
scheme  as  compared  with  an  orthodox 
water-power  scheme  arises,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  from  the  fluctuations  in  head. 
In  any  scheme  in  which  the  working  head 
is  a  definite  fraction  of  the  tidal  range  it 
is  much  greater  at  spring  tides  than  at 
neap  tides.  He  instances  the  case  of  the 
Severn,  where  the  working  head  would 
be  twice  as  great  and  the  energy  output 
per  tide  would  be  four  times  as  great,  while 
at  Saint-Malo  the  output  would  be  5.5 
times  as  great.     He  continues: 

"Not  only  is  the  installation  subject  to 
this  fluctuation  of  head,  but  in  any  simple 
scheme  the  turbines  also  cease  to  operate 
for  a  more  or  less  extended  period  on  each 
tide;  and  as  this  idle  period  depends  on  the 
time  of  ebb  or  flood  tide  it  gradually 
works  around  the  clock  and  will,  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  be  included  in  the  normal 
industrial  working-day.  It  is  true  that 
schemes  of  operation  such  as  have  been 
indicated  are  feasible  in  which  this  idle 
period  may  be  eliminated  and  continuous 
operation  insured,  but  only  at  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  output  per  square 
mile  of  tidal-basin  area.  Even  in  such 
schemes,  unless  the  working-head  is  fixt 
with  reference  to  the  tidal  range  at  neap 
tides,  the  variation  of  head  between 
springs  and  neaps  causes  the  output  to  be 
very  variable. 

"In  any  installation,  then,  designed 
for  an  ordinary  industrial  load,  unless  the 
output  is  cut  down  to  that  obtainable 
under  the  minimum  head  available  at  the 
worst  period  of  a  neap  tide,  in  which  case 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total 
available  energy  is  utilized  and  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  engineering  works  per  horse- 
power will,  except  in  exceptionally  favor- 
able circumstances,  be  prohibitive,  some 
form  of  storage  system  forms  an  essential 
feature  of  the  scheme. 

"Various  storage  systems  have  been  sug- 
gested. Electrical  accumulators  must  be 
ruled  out,  if  only  on  account  of  the  cost, 
and  the  same  applies  to  all  systems  making 
use  of  comprest  air.  The  only  feasible  system 
appears  to  consist  of  a  storage  reservoir 
above  the  level  of  the  tidal  basin.  When- 
ever the  output  of  the  primary  turbines 
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SteUnivetsal  Raw  Material 

Jfc  Compressive 

STRENGTH 


SOME  USES  OF 
DIAMOND  FIBRE 

Gears,  Insulation,  Packings, 
Trunks,  Barrels,  Combs, Bushings, 
Conduits,  Wheels,  Cases,  Baskets, 
Knobs,  Washers,  Handles,  Bear- 
ings, Trucks,  Chair  Seats,  Toys,  etc. 

FURNISHED  IN  SHEETS, 
RODS,  TUBES,  AND  MA- 
CHINED PARTS  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


Nature  protects  her  creatures  from  all  forms  of  stress — 
compressive  and  otherwise.  Man's  creations  in  larger 
measure  need  the  same  protection — given  in  Diamond 
Fibre.  €]}  Diamond  Fibre,  the  universal  raw  material,  has 
unusual  compressive  strength — 25,000  to  30,000  pounds 
per  square  inch — affording  maximum  resistance  against 
crushing  and  shock.  This  property  with  high  tensile, 
shearing  and  dielectric  strength,  insures  utmost  protec- 
tion to  the  manufactured  articles  of  which  Diamond  Fibre 
becomes  a  part.  In  addition,  machinability,  attractive 
appearance  and  economy  make  it  the  logical  raw  mate- 
rial. Ifl  There  is  a  place  in  your  manufacturing  problem 
where  Diamond  Fibre  may  improve  your  product  and 
decrease  your  production  costs.  Tell  us  your  problem 
and  let  us  co-operate.  Write  for  our  booklet,  "Diamond 
Fibre  and  Its  Uses." 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Cb 

Bridgeport,  Penna 

Near  Philadelphia 

In  Canada:  Diamond  State  Fibre  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
In  England:  Diamond  Fibre  Company,  Ltd.,  London 
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•HOW  TO  SAVE  OIL- 

The  Effect  of  Temperature  on  Oil  and  Operation 

minimize  the  danger  of  motor 
damage. 

Tilton  Belts  neither  slip  nor  stretch. 
Their  unique  characteristics  make 
this  impossible.  They  have  a  tensile 
strength  of  nearly  three  tons  per 
square  inch  with  neither  lap,  joint 
nor  seam  to  give  out  or  cause  trouble 
— for  each  Tilton  is  woven  absolutely 
endless.  The  average  life  of  the 
Tilton  Belt  is  two  to  eight  times  the 
life  of  other  belts. 


Frozen  pistons,  scored  cylinders, 
warped  connecting  rods,  ruined 
bearings,  all  result  from  overheated 
motors. 

The  excessive  use  of  oil  is  an  indi- 
cation of  too  high  a  temperature. 
"Oil  Eaters"  are  expensive.  They 
are  continually  filling  up  with  carbon 
and  require  careful  watching  to 
prevent  running  dry. 

High  temperature  is  most  often  due 
to  inefficient  cooling  and  the  cooling 
system  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  fan  belt.  If  the  belt  slips  or 
stretches,  the  entire  operation  of  the 
car  is  affected. 

TILTON  BELTS  INSURE 
EFFICIENT  COOLING 

They  cut  down  the  use  of  oil,  reduce 
the  number  of  radiator  fillings,  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  motor, 


Their  longer  life  makes  them  the 
cheapest  belt  you  can  buy,  while  the 
knowledge  that  at  all  times  and  un- 
der all  conditions  of  service  your 
cooling  system  is  forced  to  operate  at 
its  highest  efficiency,  gives 
that  added  feeling  of  satis- 
faction, security  and 
safety  which  cannot  be 
computed  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents. 


SALES  DEPARTMENT 

Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Inc.,  23-31  West  43rd  St., 

New  York  City 

MANUFACTURER 

Arthur  S.  Brown  Manufacturing  Co. 

TILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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Actual  test  at  the 
Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 
proved  the  Tilton  Fan 
Belt  able  to  withstand 
a  pull  up  to  255°  lbs., 
over  ij^  tons,  before 
breaking.  There  was 
no  perceptible  stretch. 

Tilton  Belts  have 
a  tensile  strength  of 
nearly  j  tons  per  sq. 
inch. 
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exceeds  the  industrial  demand,  the  excess 
energy  is  utilized  to  pump  water  into  the 
reservoir,  and  when  the  demand  exceeds 
the  output  from  the  primary  turbines  it 
is  supplied  by  a  series  of  generators  driven 
by  a  battery  of  secondary  turbines  operated 
by  the  water  from  the  storage  reservoir. 

"Evidently  this  method  is  available 
only  when  the  physical  configuration  of 
the  district  affords  a  suitable  reservoir  site 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  tidal 
basin.  Unfortunately  also,  considerable 
losses  are  inevitable  in  the  process,  and 
the  energy  available  at  the  switchboard 
of  this  secondary  station  is  only  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  water 
utilized  by  the  primary  turbines.  Where 
two  tidal  schemes  at  some  distance  apart 
differ  sufficiently  in  phase,  it  is  possible, 
by  working  the  two  in  conjunction,  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  the  idle  period  between 
tides,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  necessary 
storage  somewhat;  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  necessity  of  storage  as  between  spring 
and  neap  tides 

"Owing  to  the  relatively  large  varia- 
tions in  working-head  in  any  simple 
scheme  and  to  the  small  working-heads, 
the  design  of  hydraulic  turbines  capable  of 
giving  constant  speed  with  reasonable 
efficiencies,  and  of  moderately  high  speeds 
of  rotation,  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  Modern  developments,  however, 
promise  much  better  results  in  both  these 
respects  than  would  have  appeared  possi- 
ble only  a  few  years  ago,  and  turbines  are 
in  existence  which  are  capable  of  operating 
under  a  variation  of  head  equal  to  fifty 
per  cent,  on  each  side  of  the  mean,  with 
efficiencies  which  do  not  fall  below  seventy 
per  cent,  over  this  range,  and  with  reason- 
ably high  speeds  of  rotation  under  the 
heads  available. 

"Even  with  such  turbines,  the  number 
of  technical  problems  to  be  solved  before 
a  tidal  scheme  of  any  magnitude  can  be 
embarked  upon  with  confidence  is  large. 
The  questions  of  single-  versus  double-way 
operation,  of  storage,  of  the  effect  of 
sudden  changes  of  water-level  due  to  strong 
winds,  of  wave  effects,  of  silting  in  the 
tidal  basin  and  of  scour  on  the  down- 
stream side  of  the  sluices,  of  the  best  form 
of  turbine  and  of  generator,  and  of  then- 
regulation  and  of  that  of  the  sluice-gates, 
are  probably  the  most  important,  tho  not 
the  only,  subjects  to  consider. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  possibilities  of 
tidal  power,  if  it  can  be  developed  com- 
mercially, are  very  great.  Assuming  a 
mean  tidal  range  of  only  20  feet  at  springs, 
and  10  feet  at  neaps,  and  adopting  the 
single-basin  method  of  development  with 
operation  on  both  rising  and  falling  tides, 
each  square  mile  of  basin  area  would  be 
capable,  without  storage,  of  giving  an 
average  daily  output  of  approximately 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  horse- 
power-hours. In  such  an  estuary  as  the 
Severn,  where  an  area  of  20  square  miles 
could  readily  be  utilized  with  a  spring 
tidal  range  of  42  feet,  the  average  daily 
output,  without  storage,  would  be  ap- 
proximately ten  million  horse-power-hours. 

"At  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  an  even  rough  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  of  such  a  scheme,  owing  to  the  un- 
certainty regarding  many  of  the  factors 
involved.  The  whole  question  would  ap- 
pear to  merit  investigation,  especially  on 
matters  of  detail,  by  a  technical  committee 
with    funds    available    for    experimental 
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work.  As  a  result  of  such  an  in 
tion.  it  is  at  least  possible  that  a 
working  scheme  could  be  for 
capable  of  generating  power  at  a 
least  as  small  as,  and  possibl; 
smaller  than,  that  of  power  g 
from  anv  coal-fired  installation." 
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BACK  TO  THE  DAYS  OF  B^ 

TRADE  by  actual  exchange 
which  we  are  told  was  the  reg 
of  carrying  it  on  before  the  inv 
money,  is  being  revived   no  wad 
remarkable    extent,    we    are   inf( 
Fred  G.  Lunge,  who  contributes  : 
entitled    "Goods   for    Goods,"    i 
Ports    (Seattle).     Of    course,    b 
always  been  used  with  savage  t 
have   no   currency.     Its   extensi' 
Mr.   Lunge  picturesquely  terms 
ward  somersault  to  the  eommerc 
of  our  cave-dwelling  ancestors," 
says,    to   the   abnormal   conditit 
foreign  exchanges.     The  difficult 
ing  in  marks  or  rubles  when  on( 
know  exactly  what  a  mark  or  s 
and   when  its   value   at   noon   i 
several  points  one  way  or  the  ot 
night,   may  be  obviated  by   sir 
gaining  to   trade  so   many   stov 
many  bushels  of  wheat.     We  ha1 
experience  of  this  kind  of  comme 
boyhood    days    when    jack  -  kn 
marbles  changed  hands  rapidly,  s 
the  plan    does   not   really    mean 
are  becoming  cave-dwellers  agaii 
Mr.  Lunge.     The  trader  by  barte 
money  no  longer  available,  does  a 
to  do  when  it  was  unavailable  fo; 
different  reason.     Mr.  Lunge  writ 

"The  trouble  may  be  defined  i 
words,  'The  foreign  exchanges.'  1 
singular  conjuncture  of  circun 
these  have  largely  ceased  to  ful 
normal  functions,  and  the  result 
virtual  disappearance  and  extinctioi 
accepted  international  medium  of  e> 
—money — between  certain  countrie 

"When  the  value  of  the  mone. 
trading  community  commences  t< 
away  until  it  is  no  longer  seriously  re 
by  outsiders,  then  the  foreign  purch 
that  community  or  nation  must  stop, 
seller  will  consent  to  take  payment 
goods  in  a  hopelessly  depreciated  cui 
The  essence  of  every  commercial 
action  is  that  you  acquire  someth 
exchange  for  'an  equivalent.' 

"In  this  connection,  the  case  of  . 
at    once    suggests    itself.     Whateve 
demerits  of   the  old   Czarist  and  bi 
cratic  regime,  there  never  was  any 
at   least    about    the    value   of   the   nil 
those  days.     The  Imperial  Bank  of  1 
grad    always   carried    in    its    vaults   a 
stantial     reserve     of     gold;      tlie     Ru 
peasant   and    merchant    and    maiuifae 
kept    paying    taxes   .   .   .  and    whenev 
money    stringency    did    arise    there   w 
simple   and    easy    remedy    at    hand   in 
shaj)e  of  foreign  loans.     Thus  for  get 
tions    the    thrifty     Frenchman     had    1 
pouring  his  savings  into  the  lap  of  an  < 
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ive  Russian  Government  and  taking 

>eautifully    engraved   bonds   in   ex- 

;     and    each    six    months    Jacques 

Time  received  his  interest. 

an    such    shrewd    investors    as    the 

and  Dutch  had  always  looked  upoD 

as    an    attractive    field    for    their 

ise.     And  so  the  ruble  enjoyed  a 

outation  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

fts  on  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and 

were  bought  and  sold  in  all  the 

centers  of  the  world  without  any 

.     Then  came  the  revolution  and 

iting-presses   of   the   Bolsheviki — 

idefatigable    presses    which    have 

rking  day  and  night,  week  in  and 

t,  month  after  month,  turning  out 

ble  notes 

ittedly  the  Russian  muzhik  is  not 

aent  of  intelligence,  but  even  his 

has  its  limits,  and  so  the  excessive 

veness  of  Lenine's  printing-presses 

had  the  result  of  creating  a  deep 

of  all  paper  money  in  the  minds  of 

mts  and  has  caused  them  to  hide 

ps  until  such  times  as  they  can 

re  of  obtaining  a  more  valuable 

quo  in  exchange  for  their  produce. 

ile,  the  muzhik  needs  shoes,  cloth- 

s,  farming  implements,  and  since 

industry     is    largely    paralyzed 

,e  present  maladministration  it  is 

i  for  him  to  look  farther  afield  for 

icles. 

Germans,     with     characteristic 
?ss,  have  recognized  the  emergency 
possibilities  of   profit,   and   have 
1  to  supply  the  most  urgent  wants 
eastern  neighbors,  taking  in  ex- 
such  agricultural  products  as  the 
3  are  able  to  smuggle  out  of  the 
without    interference    from    the 
Bolshevik    commissioners.      Thus 
ter  been  reestablished  in  the  heart 
pe  in  this  twentieth  century  of  ours, 
this  writing  the  system  is  in  full 
not   only   in   Poland  and  western 
but  in  all  the  other  border  coun- 
ich  as  Lettvia,  Lithuania,  Esthonia, 
raine,  Finland,  etc. 
rmany  itself  is  experiencing  some- 
very  much  like  Russia's  monetary 
na,  for  the  Reichsmark  has  declined 
.ue   until  foreign   nations  refuse   to 
er  it  as  a  serious  business  proposi- 
.  .  .  Measured     in     terms     of     the 
ican  dollar,  the  British  pound  sterling, 
rench,  Swiss,  or  Belgian  franc,  or  the 
a  florin,   the   Reichsmark  represents 
days  a  pitiful  shadow  of  its  former 
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Teanwhile,   however,   Germany   must 

She  requires  foreign  raw  materials 

6  her  industries  going  and  food  to  sus- 

her  people.     She  must  have  Amer- 

cotton    and    copper,    Swedish    and 

ish  iron  ores,  rubber  and  tin  and  hides 

Britain's  colonies,  wool  from  Argentina 

Australia,     tropical     produce     from 

.,  coffee  from  Brazil 

3erman  goods  are  pouring  over  the 
leri  into  Holland  and  Denmark;  her 
Jc  ports  are  full  of  Swedish  and  Nor- 
ian  shipping  seeking  German  freight: 
nburg  and  Bremen  are  reviving  under 
touch  of  British  trade;  and  for  month? 
t  we  have  been  reading  of  French  and 
gian  buyers  visiting  Berlin,  Leipzig, 
emnitz,    and    Diisseldorf    and    making 

ensive  purchases. 

wit 'The  problem  of  the  almost  worthless 
■ichsmark  is  in  process  of  being  solved; 
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Feeding  a  great  city  with  the  aid  of  the  Motor  Truck.    Though  only  nine  years  old.  this  Packard  Truck  has  seen 

several  generations  of  ordinary  trucks  go  to  the  scrap  heap.    There  are  many  Packards  still  doing 

today  the  same  work  they  started  to  do  nearly  fourteen  years  ago 

What  Does  the  Scrap  Heap  Cost 
American  Business 


OFFICIAL  survey  shows 
that  American  busi- 
ness put  $408,311,585 
into  motor  trucks  last  year, 
and  will  spend  another 
$568,650,000  during  1920. 

How  much  of  this  vast 
expenditure  represents  net 
growth  in  trucking  facili- 
ties? 

How  much  is  simply  re- 
placement of  trucksbought 
only  two  or  three  years  ago  ? 

You  can  get  out  of  a 
truck  just  what  the  build- 
ers put  into  it — and  no 
more. 

THE  Packard  people  are 
primarily    transporta- 
tion engineers. 

The  basis  of  the  Packard 
Truck  is  unified  engineer- 
ing— not  merely  a  blue 
print  and  specifications  of 
commercial  parts;  but 


Packard  engineering  de- 
sign and  Packard  control 
of  every  Packard  part. 

Packard  frames  of  rolled 
channel  steel — not  com- 
mercial pressed  steel. 

Packard  live  axles  of  spe- 
cial steel,  heat-treated  in 
furnaces  designed  by  Pack- 
ard. Tensile  strength — 
220,000  pounds  to  the 
square  inch. 

Packard  Engine  both 
strong  and  simple.  Four 
crank  shaft  bearings,  as 
against  the  ordinary  three. 

One  cam  shaft  only,  and 
but  three  timing  gears,  in 
the  Packard. 

All  valves  enclosed,  with 
automatic  lubrication. 

Packard  clutch  and  uni- 
versal joints  enclosed.  The 
clutch  of  dry  multiple  disc 
type,   with  extra-large 


clutch  surfaces.  No  leather, 
and  nothing  exposed. 

Packard  four-speed  trans- 
mission, with  even  ratios — 
as  against  only  three 
speeds  and  uneven  ratios. 

Packard  gears  forged  and 
heat-treated  by  unique 
methods  that  give  10  to  20 
per  cen  t  above  average  shock 
resisting  ability,  steady 
load  value  and  long  life. 

THE  Packard  Truck  has 
nothing  in  common 
with  the  truck  "assem- 
bled" to  meet  an  arbitrary 
price — nor  with  that  built 
on  the  "exclusive"  one-at- 
a-time  idea. 

It  is  built  and  sold  on 
the  business-like  basis  of 
assured  transportation  re- 
turns every  day — an  en- 
during net  gain  in  your 
trucking  facilities. 


"Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One" 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 
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INVPNTHRCl  Who  desire  to  secure  patent 
II'N  YLH  1VI\0  should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
mode!  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOCIETIES  Make  $200  -ies0oefbgVre^nue. 
rational  Moving  Pictures.  We  fur- 
nish everv  thing— films,  dated  advertising,  tickets,  etc..  every- 
i  Iting  to  insure  big  success.  Be  first  in  your  town.  Write  now 
for  completejjlan.  TEMPLE  LYCEUM  SYSTEM,  Mason  City.  Iowa. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed   iu  everj 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  tiuly  esteemed. 
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the  other  nations  are  taking  payment  in 
commodities  and  merchandise  instead  of  in 
money,  and,  marvelous  to  relate,  outworn 
and  archaic  as  it  seems,  the  system  works. 
"So  thoroughly  do  the  European  mer- 
chants realize  the  possibilities  of  barter  that 
the  movement  is  being  placed  upon  a  solid, 
organized  footing.  Especially  are  the 
Dutch,  proverbially  keen  traders,  alive  to 
its  advantages.  At  this  time  there  is  a 
scheme  afoot,  sponsored  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  responsible  bankers,  merchants,  and 
ship-owners,  to  establish  in  Holland  a 
great  merchandise  clearing-house  or  mart 
to  which  German  and  Austrian,  Polish,  and 
Czecho-Slovakian  manufacturers  may  take 
their  wares  and  directly  exchange  them 
for  the  much-needed  raw  materials  from 
foreign  countries.  The  use  of  money  would 
thereby  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In 
the  absence  of  a  common  medium  of  ex- 
change it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to 
establish  a  suitable  working  basis  for  as- 
sessing the  relative  values  of  goods,  and 
presumably  a  special  unit  of  value  will 
have  to  be  invented  for  bookkeeping  pur- 
poses so  the  necessary  debit  and  credit 
entries  may  be  made  between  nation  and 
nation,  for  naturally  mere  'dumb  barter' 
is  out  of  the  question  in  modern  Europe. 
The  proposal  is  distinctly  interesting  and 
opens  far-reaching  possibilities." 

American  interests,  we  are  assured,  are 
watching  these  developments  attentively. 
American  cotton  exporters  are  casting 
about  for  some  means  of  selling  to  Ger- 
many in  spite  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
mark  from  international  finance.  Some 
such  scheme  as  that  fathered  by  Holland 
is  being  considered,  and  the  outlines  have 
already  been  discust.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment an  American  syndicate  would  ship 
raw  cotton  to  Germany  to  be  made  under 
American  supervision  into  textile  goods, 
which  would  then  be  shipped  back  to  the 
United  States.     Mr.  Lunge  continues: 

"Until  the  spectacular  downfall  of  the 
mark  and  the  coincident  reopening  of  the 
German  frontiers  to  foreign  trade  made  it 
a  matter  of  pressing  urgency  for  European 
merchants  to  evolve  a  brand  new  system 
of  financing,  little  enough  had  been  heard 
of  barter  iu  modern  times.  Somehow  the 
word  seemed  out  of  date;  it  seemed  to 
carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  Columbus  and 
the  early  Spanish  and  Portuguese  naviga- 
tors, and  we  dimly  recalled  old  woodcuts 
depicting  scenes  of  white  men  in  fifteenth- 
century  attire  and  armor  exchanging  trin- 
kets and  knives  for  the  nuggets  and  gold- 
dust  of  nude,  marveling  natives. 

"However,  the  barter  system,  altho 
forced  into  the  background  by  the  thunder- 
ous onward  sweep  of  modern  commerce, 
lias  never  entirely  died  out.  The  only 
places  where  it  has  persisted  are  the 
out-of-the-way  holes  and  corners  of  the 
earth,  precisely  those  localities  into  which 
that  essentially  civilized  concept,  money, 
has  not  yet  penetrated  or,  if  known,  is 
not  generally  accepted  as  a  circulating 
medium 

"In  the  interior  of  Africa  the  barter 
trade  has  always  persisted,  altho  the 
opening  up  of  the  dark  continent  of  recent 
years  has  been  the  means  of  gradually 
acquainting    many    of    the    distant    tribes 


with  the  existence,  if  not   the  actual   use. 
of  money 

"Elephant-tusks,  once  plentiful  in  the 
larger  transactions  between  barbarous 
African  tribes,  have  almost  entirely  van- 
ished from  circulation  and  will  soon  be  a 
memory  of  the  past.  Gold-dust  and  nug- 
gets, however,  still  pass  freely  from  hand 
to  hand  in  the  countries  between  Sene- 
gambia  and  Lake  Chad.  .  .  .  The  variety 
of  articles  and  commodities  serving  as 
circulating  medium  in  Africa  is  almost  past 
numbering.  The  Abyssinians  use  salt  as  a 
common  currency;  with  other  races  or 
tribes  the  hoe,  the  knife,  the  hatchet,  or 
the  'trade  gun'  answers  the  same  purpose. 

"Perhaps  the  most  valuable  individual 
item  of  international  exchange  is,  or  was, 
the  slave.  The  traffic  in  human  beings 
is  as  old  as  the  race  itself 

"As  a  regular  article  of  barter,  however, 
the  slave  was  not  used  extensively  except 
among  savage  races  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
money,  and  even  there  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  a  piece  of  tanned  skin 
or  a  smooth  chip  of  wood  bearing  a  rudely 
depicted  image  of  a  man  or  woman  was 
substituted  for  the  human  being  itself, 
just  as  the  Babylonians  imprinted  pic- 
torial symbols  on  bricks  and  tablets  of 
clay  and  the  Etruscans  painted  the  picture 
of  an  ox  (pecus)  upon  slabs  of  Avood  or 
bone.  All  these  were  rudimentary  forms 
of  money,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
interchangeability. 

"Instead  of  marching  files  of  slaves  or 
driving  herds  of  cattle  from  town  to  town, 
or  carrying  them  about  in  ships,  it  was 
found  very  much  simpler  to  invent  some 
token  which,  finding  common  recognition 
and  acceptance,  could  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  without  difficulty,  and  in  that 
manner  'currency'  was  evolved.  Later  on 
it  was  found  that  metal  disks  were  less 
perishable  than  wood  or  leather  and  less 
cumbersome  than  bricks  of  clay,  besides 
lending  themselves  readily  to  conversion 
into  ornaments.  And  so  we  find  gold  and 
silver  and  copper  coins  gradually  replacing 
the  earlier  forms  of  money  among  the  more 
civilized  peoples  of  the  ancient  world." 


A  NEW  ALCOHOL  TEST— Prohibition 
is  responsible  for  an  improved  apparatus 
for  determining  the  amount  of  alcohol  in 
cereal  beverages,  we  arc  told  in  a  press 
bulletin  issued  by  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  New  York.  The  device  was 
shown  on  June  11,  before  the  New  York- 
Section  of  the  Society.  The  method  de- 
pends upon  an  accurate  determination 
of  the  boiling-point  of  liquids,  and  the 
appliance  is  known  as  an  "ebullioscope." 
Complicated  forms  have  been  used  for 
years,  and  the  improved  type  has  been 
developed  largely  for  the  use  of  brewers  who 
must  now  produce  malt  drinks  containing 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol . 
The  makers  of  temperance  drinks  will  also 
find  it  a  safeguard  in  detecting  fermenta- 
tion.    We  read : 

"Altho  it  is  possible  to  prepare  drinks 
made  from  grain  with  less  than  the  statu- 
tory half  per  cent.,  the  practise  generally 
followed  is  to  produce  a  beer  containing 
from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and 
then  to  remove  the  spirits  by  special  proc- 
esses. By  this  method,  such  beverages 
have  been  prepared  containing  only  a 
trace  of  alcohol.  There  are  certain  malt 
tonics  on  the  market  which  are  labeled  as 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 
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slabs  were  laid  on  a  sand  cushion  perhaps 
the  double  templet  used  in  laying  a 
monolithic  brick  pavement  might  spread 
a  thin,  even  sand  top  similar  to  the  dry 
cement  top  on  which  the  brick  are  placed. 
A.  N.  Johnson,  chief  engineer,  Portland 
Cement  Association,  suggests  trimming  out 
a  small  portion  of  the  sand  from  the  area 
under  the  central  portion  of  the  slab  so  as 
to  insure  bedding  around  the  edges.  Possi- 
bly cast-in-place  or  precast  sills  well  bedded 
might  be  found  advantageous,  these  being 
placed  longitudinally  or  under  the  joints? 
Assumption  in  the  calculations  for  bridge- 
ing  over  hard  spots  or  depressions  would 
at  once  become  definite  if  sills  were  used. 
Making  the  slabs  reversible  .  .  .  might 
not  be  worth  while  in  Wyoming,  where 
temperature  probably  will  be  the  greatest 
disintegrating  factor. 

"The  procedure  of  placing  the  slabs 
will  require  the  development  of  special 
crews,  but  they  need  be  no  more  skilled 
than  are  steel-bridge  erectors.  A  loco- 
motive-crane mounted  on  caterpillar  trac- 
tors and  operating  from  the  road  already 
laid  would  be  practically  all  the  new 
equipment  required.  However,  for  the 
Wyoming  work  a  simple  gantry  crane  is 
proposed.  Motor-trucks  with  trailers  car- 
rying the  slabs  would  run  over  the  con- 
templated road  at  normal  city  speed, 
losing  little  time  loading  and  unloading. 
The  slab-factory  would,  of  course,  require 
no  equipment  not  familiar  to  engineers 
who  have  been  using  for  a  decade  concrete 
lumber,  blocks,  .and  precast  floor-slabs 
for  railroad  bridges. 

"While  the  present  monolithic  method 
will  always  be  standard  for  the  major 
portion  of  road  work,  there-  will  con- 
tinually ari.se  special  cases,  of  which  the 
Wyoming  case  is  an  example,  where  an- 
other method  may  work  out  to  advantage. 
First  cost  is  not  always  the  criterion. 
Time  which  a  heavily  traveled  road  not 
easily  detoured  can  be  kept  out  of  service 
may  justify  much  extra  expense.  Should 
the  precast-slab  method  be  attempted  in 
the  Middle  West  the  factory  probably 
would  be  located  adjacent  to  a  stone-crush- 
ing plant  or  gravel-pit  so  that  the  rail 
and  truck  transportation  would  handle 
finished  product  only.  The  method  would 
eliminate  much  of  the  unskilled  labor 
which  sometimes  is  all  that  can  be  had 
in  out-of-town  localities  where  transient 
housing  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Night- 
and-day,  rain-or-shine,  winter-or-summer 
operations  could  be  carried  on  almost  con- 
tinuously by  the  precast  method.  Valleys 
in  the  progress  chart  would  come  from 
something  else  than  summer  showers." 


Cause  and  Effect. — Wife — "  It's  great 
to  be  a  man.  One  dress  suit  lasts  for 
years  and  years,  while  a  woman  must 
have  a  new  dress  for  every  party." 

Hub — "Yes.  that's  why  one  dress  suit 
lasts    a    man    for    years    and    years.*' 
Answers  {London). 


Some  Complication. — Boston,  July  8. — 
A  complication  of  1920  census-returns 
'•overinK  what  is  generally  known  as 
''reater  Boston  shows  that  the  population 
of  Boston  and  its  suburbs  has  now  reached 
almost  exactly  SI  .oOO.OOO. — Rochester  >  Nt  »■ 
York)  Paper. 


visible  proof 

that  it's 
Water-prooff 


You'll  see 

this  submerged 

panel  in  your 

dealer's  window 


^Pitcairn, 

IxrnisA, 

It  gives  you  eyesight  proof  that  the  same  piano- 
like varnish  finish  on  your  floors,  furniture  and 
woodwork  will  be  just  as  proof  against  harm 
from  water,  moisture  and  humidity  as  the  var- 
nish finish  on  the  wood  panel 
which  stands  day  and  night, 
month  after  month,  submerged 
in  the  water  of  the  aquarium 
in  your  dealer's  window. 

Even  boiling  in  water  does  no 
harm  to  the  rich,  distinctive 
finish  of  Pitcairn  Water  Spar 
Varnish.  Use  it  on  furniture,  . 
floors  and  woodwork,  interior, 
and  exterior. 
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You  Can  Make 
»500  to  *1000 

a  Month  Milling 

in  your  community  on  this  New  Wonder- 
ful Mill  —  no  previous  milling  experience 
necessary. 

Be  a  Miller 

and  have  a  dignified,  permanent  busi- 
ness that  will  earn  you  steady  profits  the 
entire  year. 

Grind  your  home-grown  wheat,  supply 
your  community  with  flour  and  feed.  You 
save  the  freight  on  the  wheat  going  out, 
and  the  flour  and  feed  coming  in. 

Besides  earning  the  regular  milling 
profits  vou  get  the  extra  profit  of  making 
"A  BETTER  BARREL  OF  FLOUR 
CHEAPER"  on  the  famous  "MIDGET 
MARVEL."  The  new  process,  self-con- 
tained, one-man,  roller  flour  mill  that  is 
revolutionizing  the  milling  industry.  It 
requi  res  less  than  half  the  powerand  labor 
of  the  usual  roller  mill  and  makes  a 
creamy  white,  better  flavored  flour  that 
retains  the  health  building  vitamines  and 
the  natural  sweet  flavor  of  the  wheat. 

Our  customers  are  given  the  privilege  of 
using  our   Nationally  advertised  Brand. 

"FLatf»"  fhotit 

••Famous  for  its  Flavor" 

We  furnish  the  sacks  with  your  name 
printed  on  them.  OUR  SERVICE  DE- 
PARTMENT examines  samples  of  your 
flour  every  thirty  days  and  keeps  your 
products  up  to  our  high  "Flavo"  stand- 
ard We  start  you  in  business  with  our 
"Confidential  Selling  Plans"  and  teach 
you  the  business  of  milling  and  selling 
flour.  You  can  start  in  this  most  delight- 
fully profitable  busi- 
ness, with  our  15 
barrels  per  day  mill 
with  as  little  as  $3,500 
capital.  Other  sizes  up 
to  100  barrels. 

Over  2000  communi- 
ties already  have  Mid- 
get Marvel  Mills.  Start 
now  milling  "Flavo" 
Flour  in  your  own  com- 
munity before  some 
one  else  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  wonderful 
opportunity. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Book,  "  The  Story  of  a 
Wonderful  Flour  Mill. " 

The  Anglo-American  Mill  Co. 
875-881  Trust  Bldg.,    Owensboro,  Ky. 
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become  a  Specialist  in 
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INVESTMENTS  ♦  AND  ♦  FINANCE 


HOW  WAR  AND  PEACE  HAVE   MULTIPLIED  THE 

WORLD'S   DEBTS 


Higher  Interest  Rates 


Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  g«-t  Seven  For  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Louns 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higherrate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  No.    77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kane:.  > 


Write  today  for  particulars  of  the 
most  unusual  course  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
^  Learn  how  you  may  get  a  thorough  training  in .this   re- 

markably profitable  profeasion  and  besides  become  a  »Pecia'V  ' 'ding 
branrh  Jon  may  elect.  O.  P.  A.  instructors  of  highest  standing. 
FREE  BOOK  tells  just  what  you  want  to  know.    Address— 

International  Accountants  Society,  Inc. 

Dopt.  as  2626  S.  Michigan  Awe.         Chicago,  III. 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  M^ffi 

BeroH  disclosing  your  invention  to  anyone  send  for  blank  form 
"EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEPTION"  to  be  signed  and  w.tnessed.  form 
and  information  concerning  patents  free. 

LANCASTER  &    *U-WINE,  208  Ouray  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Originator*  of  thr  form  ' '  Endenrr  of  Covrrnfio,,' ' 


THE  national  debts  of  the  world  now 
approximate  $265,000,000,000  against 
§44,000,000.000  at   the  beginning  of   the 
Great  War,  writes  O.  P.  Austin,  statistician 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
in   the   bank's   monthly   publication,    The 
Americas.        Interest     charges     are     now 
$9,000,000,000     per     annum     as     against 
about  $1,750,000,000  in  1913.     Per  capita 
indebtedness  has  increased  approximately 
from  $27  to  $150  in  this  time.     Of  course, 
all    these   figures   are   in   round   numbers. 
This  authority  takes  a  backward  glance  to 
note  how  national  debts  have  been  piling 
up  in  the  last  three  hundred  years.     It  is 
thought  that,  making  a  rough  calculation, 
the  debts  of  all  countries  and  colonies  of 
the    world    were    "a    little    over    $1,000,- 
000,000  in  the  year  1700;    $2,500,000,000 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in 
1793,  and  about  $7,000,000,000  at  its  close 
in  1816."     After  that— 

In  the  thirty-eight  years  of  comparative 
peace  which  followed  the  Napoleonic  wars 
the  advance  was  comparatively  slow,  the 
world  total  standing  at  about  $8,500,000,- 
000    at    the    beginning    of    the    Crimean 
War  in  1854.     In  the  twenty  years  which 
included  the  Crimean,  the  American  Civil, 
and  the  Franco-Prussian  wars,  the  period 
1854   to    1874,   world   national    debts   in- 
creased   150    per    cent.,    advancing    from 
$8,500,000,000  in  1854  to  $22,000,000,000 
in  1874.     Then  came  a  forty-year  period, 
which    included    not    only    the    Spanish- 
American,    the   British-Boer,  the  Balkan, 
and    the    Russo-Japanese   wars,    but   also 
large   expenditures   for   the   creation   and 
maintenance  of  big  standing  armies  and 
great  navies,  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
railwavs  and  telegraphs,  many  of  them  by 
national     governments     or     through     aid 
granted  by  them,  and  in   that  forty-year 
period,  1874  to  1914,  national  debts  again 
doubled,  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
great    European    War    at    approximately 
$44,000,000,000.      Then    came    the    great 
European  War,  with  its  enormous  armies 
aggregating    30,000,000    men;     its    trans- 
portation  of   men,   munitions,   and  food- 
supplies  across  great  oceans;  its  use  of  new 
devices  for  destruction  on  land  and  sea,  in 
the  air,  and  beneath  the  oceans,  and  the 
additions  to  national  debts  made  thereby 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  at  a  rate 
hitherto  unheard  of  in  any  of  the  earlier 
wars,  which  sink  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  magnitude  in  this  one 
in   which    a    dozen    nations    participated, 
and   in   the   six  years  from   its  beginning 
in  1914  to  the  present  time  world-indebted- 
ness   grew   from    $44,000,000,000    to    ap- 
proximately   $265,000,000,000,    an    actual 
increase   in   six   years   of   over   $200,000,- 
000,000,    an    average    annual   increase    of 
$35,000,000,000,    as    against    an    average 
of  a  Little   more,   than  $1,000,000,000   per 
annum  in  earlier  years. 

This  appalling  increase  in  national 
indebtedness  during  the  late  war  was  due 
in  part  to  the  war's  magnitude  and  costli- 


ness and  in  part  to  the  inflated  value  of  the 

enormous  amount  of  paper  currency  which 

was  issued.     The  face  value  of  securities 

issued  is  also  much  greater  than  the  actual 

sums  received  owing  to  the  low  value  of  the 

currency  received  for  them  and  also  to  the 

'fact  that  so  many  issues  were  floated  at  a 

discount.     In  fact,  says  Mr.  Austin,  "the 

sums    which    the    European    governments 

received   for    their   funded    debts    created 

during  the  war  was  about  $5,500,000,000 

below    the    face    value    of    the    securities 

issued."     This   writer  goes   on   to   discuss 

national  debts,  past  and  present: 


The  creation  of   national   debts,   which 
began  with  the  Republic  of  Venice  in  1171, 
was   then   declared   justifiable   in   time   of 
war  upon  the  grounds  that  future  genera- 
tions should  bear  a  part  of   the  expense 
incurred  in  defense  of  the  common  coun- 
try,   and,    from   that    time    down   to    the 
present,    the  bulk  of   national   debts  has 
been  accumulated  by  wars  or  in  prepara- 
tion for  war.     The  additions  to  national 
debts    in    the    period    of    the    Napoleonic 
War  was  over  $200,000,000  per  annum, 
dropping    to    an    average    of    less    than 
$50,000,000     in     the     thirty-eight     years 
from    their    close    to    the    Crimean    War,  - 
averaging  about  $650,000,000  per  annum 
in  the  twenty  years,  1854-74,  which  in- 
cluded the  Crimean,  the  American  Civil, 
and    the  Franco-Prussian    wars.     In    the 
twenty-seven  years  between  the  close  of 
the    Franco-Prussian    War    to    the    great 
European  War,  a  period  which  included  the 
Spanish- American,    the    British-Boer,    the 
Balkan,    and    the    Russo-Japanese    wars, 
and  also  the  creation  of  great  war  organ- 
izations  on  land   and   sea   and   the   con- 
struction of  railway-  and  telegraph-lines,  in 
part  by  government  or  governmental  aid, 
the  additions    to  national  debts   averaged 
about  $600,000,000  per  annum,  tho  in   a 
few  instances  they  exceeded  $1,000,000,000 
per  annum,  but    sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  annual  average 
of  $35,000,000,000  per  annum  in  the  six- 
years  since  the  beginning  of  the  European 
War. 

The  chief  increase  occurs  in  the  debts 
of  the  dozen  countries  and    colonies  par- 
ticipating in  the  war,   tho  in  practically 
every  countrv  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able   the     1919-20    figures    show    larger 
totals  than  those  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war-period,  which  advanced  the  costs  of 
everything    and    increased    expenditures, 
necessitating  loans  of  at  least  a  tempo- 
rary character.     This  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact    that    the    aggregate    debts    of    the 
European  countries  as  a  whole  grew  from 
$32,000,000,000  at   the  beginning  of   the 
war   to   $184,000,000,000  at   the   date  of 
the  armistice,  and  $223,000,000,000  at  the 
latest    available    date;     those    of    North 
America,     which     included     the     United 
States  and  Canada  among  the  participants 
in  the  war,  grew  from  $2,150,000,000  at 
the    beginning    of    the    war    to    $27,800,- 
000,000  at  the  date  of  the  armistice,  and 
$26,946,000,000  at  the  present  time,  while 
those  of  South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
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WHEN  John  Hull,  the  mint  master  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  gave  his  daughter   her  weight  in  pine  tree  shillings 
as  a  dowry,  he   knew   that   every  coin  was  full   weight — -and 
of  exact  fineness 

These  silver  pine  tree  shillings — the  first  coins  minted  in  any  of  the 
colonies — well  typify  the  painstaking  care  and  sterling  honesty  of  Puritan 
New  England.  And  today  this  same  quality  is  evident  in  New  Eng- 
land manufactures — in  a  thousand  and  one  products  made  better  in 
New  England  than  elsewhere,  and  at  less  cost. 

Come  to  New  England.  Familiarize  yourself  with  her  enormous 
industrial  development;  visualize  her  remarkable  growrth  as  a  market  for 
goods  and  as  a  field  for  intensive  industrial  and  commercial  extension. 

The  Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  by  close  association  with  New 
England's  greatest  industrial  projects  and  developments,  by  familiarity 
with  New  England  conditions  and  resources,  is  in  an  unusually  favor- 
able position  to  furnish  reliable  information  and  to  execute  financial 
commissions  promptly  and  economically.    We   invite   correspondence. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  our  illustrated  booklet,  "Nc\c  'England 
— Old  and  New"  -issued  in  commemoration  of  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  First  Pilgrim  Landing,  in  1620.  Address  Depart- 
ment B. 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

"BOSTON 
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Published  in 
the  interest  of  Elec- 
trical Development  by 
an  Institution  that  will 
be  helped  by  what- 
ever helps  the     ^    * 
Industry.  lji^jl 


Stalled- 

and  it's  you  who  wait. 

There  is  a  man  in  our  town  who  ordered 
a  furnace  put  in  last  winter.  He  got  it 
just  in  time — for  the  fourth  of  July. 

His  wife  wasn't  so  lucky.  She  sent  for 
a  baby  carriage,  but  while  waiting  for  it, 
the  baby  has  learned  to  walk. 

"Oh !  it's  tied  up  in  a  freight  jam  some- 
where," is  the  reason  why  nowadays  we 
can't  get  what  we  want  when  we  need  it. 
Indeed,  the  shortage  of  cars  and  up-to- 
date  equipment,  brought  about  by  the  war, 
has  impaired  the  country's  transportation 
facilities  at  just  the  time  when  our  need 
for  increased  production  and  distribution 
is  greatest. 

Remember  that  we  are  lords  over  time 
and  space  only  so  long  as  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  continue  to  bring  us  news 
and  the  railroad  to  bring  us  goods  quickly, 
from  far  and  near. 

But  now  that  we  see  these  great  public 
servants  hindered  in  the  performance  of 
their  tasks,  isn't  it  time  we  helped  to  set 
things  right? 

The  railroads  cannot  buy  more  cars  be- 
cause with  the  rising  costs  of  operating,  they 
can' t  even  pay  a  reasonable  dividend  to  those 
who  have  already  loaned  them  their  money. 
How  then  can  the  railroads  attract  new 
investors,  without  whose  capital  the  needed 
terminals,  tracks  and  cars  cannot  be  bought? 
Higher  rates  alone  will  do  it,  because  they 
will  make  the    railroad    business   solvent— a 
safe  investment  for  you  and  your  neighbor, 
or  your  bank  or  insurance  company  that  loans 
your  money  and  thus  makes  you  an  investor. 
As  we  value   the  service   which  railroads 
render,  let  us  help  to  create  a  sound  public 
opinion  that  will  endorse  reasonable  increases 
in  rates.      And  for  our  own  part,  let  us  will- 
ingly pay  the  few  cents  more  that  represent 
our  share  towards  insuring  adequate  service 
for  the  future. 


N  OA  To  help  keep  travel  safe  and  com- 
*-*•  ^"  munication  quick,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  clear  across  the 
Canadian  border  46  Western  Electric  branch 
houses  are  busy  distributing  electrical  equipment. 


f 


Oceania  combined    grew  from    less   than 
eight  and  one-half  billion  dollars  in  1913 
to  twelve  and  three-quarter  billions  in  1919. 
Of  the  $220,000,000,000  added  to  world 
national  indebtedness  since  the  beginning 
of     the     European    War,     approximately 
$200,000,000,000,  or  more  than  nine-tenths, 
was  created  by  the  seven   great  countries 
participating  in  the  war,   Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  the  United  States,  Russia, 
Germany,    and   Austria-Hungary.      Great 
Britain  increased  her  debt  from  approxi- 
mately three  and  one-half  billion  dollars  in 
1913  to  thirty-eight  billions  at  the  present 
time;  France,  from  six  and  one-third  billion 
dollars  to  forty-six  billions;    Italy,  from 
about  three  billion  dollars  to  fifteen  billions; 
the   United    States,    from   one   billion   to 
twenty-five  billion  dollars;    Russia,  from 
four  and  one-half  billion  dollars  in  1913  to 
twenty-five  billions  at  the  date  of  the  advent 
of  the  Bolsheviki  in  1917;   Germany,  from 
a  little  over  one  billion  dollars  in  1913  to 
forty-eight  billions,  and  Austria-Hungary, 
from  three  and  one-third  billion  dollars  in 
1913    to  twenty-seven  billions   (tho  how 
much  of  this  latest  figure  will  be  charged 
respectively  against  the  political  entities 
formed  from  the  former  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire    can    not    now    be    determined). 
Belgium's  debt,  which  was  a  little  less  than 
$1,000,000,000  prior  to  the  war,  is  now 
about  $4,000,000,000;    Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia increased  their  indebtedness  about 
one    and    one-half    billion    dollars    each; 
Japan  apparently   "paid  her  way"  from 
current  funds  and  taxation,  since  her  debt 
at  the  present  time  exceeds  that  of  1913 
by  less  than  $100,000,000,  a  mere  trifle  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  active 
participants    of    the    war.      Poland    has 
developed  a  debt  (measured  by  her  paper 
currency,  which  has  an  extremely   small 
gold  backing)  of  about  one  and  one-half 
billion  dollars,  face  value,  since  her  estab- 
lishment as  an  independent  government, 
with  power  to  create  national  debts.    The 
increase  in  the  debt  of  Turkey,  which  can 
only    be    approximated,    was    apparently 
about    one    and    one-half    billion    dollars, 
aside  from  loans  by  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  . 

In  the  five  great  countries  which  emerged 
from  active  participation  in  the  war  without 
any  material  change  in  area  or  population, 
it  is  practicable  to  approximate  the  increase 
in  indebtedness  and  also  in  the  per  capita 
indebtedness  of  their  respective  populations. 
Great  Britain's  debt,  which,  according  to 
the    Statistical    Abstract    of    the    United 
States,  was  about  $78  per  capita  in  1913. 
is  now  apparently  $850  per  capita;  France, 
$160  in  1913   and  $1,150  at    the  present 
time;    Italy,  $83  per  capita  in  1913  and 
about  $365  at  the  present  time;  Germany, 
from  $18  per  capita  (exclusive  of  the  debts 
of  the  German  states)  in  1913  to  about 
$800  per  capita  of  her  reduced   popula- 
tion at  the  present  time,  and  the  United 
States,  from  $11   per  capita  in   1913   to 
$225  per  capita  in  1920.    Italy's  per  capita 
indebtedness  now  stands  about  four  times 
as -much  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war; 
that  of  France,  seven  times  as  much;  that 
of  Great  Britain,  eleven  times  as  much; 
that  of  the  United  States,  twenty  times 
as  much,  and  that  of  Germany,  forty-four 
times  as  much  per  capita  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war. 

Most  of  these  enormous  debts  accumu- 
lated during  the  war  are  "  internal  "—that- 
is,   they   are  owed   to   the  people  of   the 
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respective  governments  which  created 
the  debts.  In  prewar  times  borrowing 
by  nations  frequently  extended  to  the 
people  of  other  countries,  but  as  the  coun- 
tries whose  people  were  in  position  to  loan 
money  on  governmental  securities  were  in 
nearly  every  case  participants  in  the  re- 
cent war,  the  opportunity  for  borrowing 
"abroad"  practically  terminated  in  the 
early  years  of  the  war,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  governments  were  compelled 
to  draw  practically  all  of  their  borrowings 
from  their  own  people,  tho  Russia  did  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  war  borrow  con- 
siderable sums  from  other  countries, 
especially  Great  Britain  and  France,  whose 
people  already  held  large  amounts  of 
Russian  prewar  securities.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  Russian  securities  amount- 
ing to  about  three  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  are  now  held  in  France  and  about 
two'  and  three-quarter  billion  dollars  in 
Great  Britain;  just  how  much  of  these  are 
of  the  prewar  variety  can  not  be  accurately 
determined,  tho,  of  course,  all  of  those 
included  in  this  discussion  are  pre-Bol- 
shevik.  While  Great  Britain  loaned  about 
$9,000,000,000  to  certain  of  her  colonies 
and  her  allies,  and  the  United  States,  as  is 
well  known,  loaned  $10,000,000,000  to  her 
allies  in  Europe,  the  bulk  of  the  $210,- 
000,000,000  of  money  added  to  the  national 
debts  of  the  world  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  has  been  drawn  from  the  people 
of  the  respective  governments  making  the 
loans— from  the  owners  of  large  fortunes, 
the  active  capitalists,  the  investors,  those 
engaged  in  the  industries  and  commerce, 
and  also,  in  a  much  larger  degree  than 
usual,  from  the  masses,  including  even 
those  of  extremely  limited  incomes,  who 
not  infrequently  "skimped"  to  help  their 
country  in  the  great  struggle  which 
appealed  to  their  loyalty  and  pride  of 
nationality. 

The  European  loans  of  this  war,  like 
most  of  those  created  on  former  occasions, 
have  not,  as  already  stated,  supplied  to  the 
borrowers,  the  governments,  the  full 
amount  of  capital  which  they  have  prom- 
ised to  return  to  those  who  made  the  loans. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  the  loans  of  the 
countries  participating  in  the  war,  the 
securities  issued  were,  as  already  stated, 
sold  at  less  than  their  face  value  or  par,  the 
chief  exceptions  to  this  rule  being  the 
United  States,  Australia,  and  Canada, 
tho  in  the  last-mentioned  only  one  or  two 
loans  were  issued  at  slightly  less  than  their 
face  value.  In  Great  Britain  two  loans 
were  issued  at  95  per  cent,  of  their  face 
value,  one  at  approximately  85.  In 
France  nearly  all  of  the  securities  issued 
were  at  considerably  less  than  par,  ranging 
from  96  down  to  about  70  per  cent,  of  their 
face  value;  in  Russia,  the  rate  of  most  of 
the  loans  issued  down  to  April,  1917,  was 
at  about  95;  Italy,  from  97  down  to  87; 
Germany,  in  nearly  all  the  loans,  98  per  cent. 
of  the  face  value;  in  Austria  and  in  Hun- 
gary, in  which  the  loans  were  made  by  the 
respective  governments  and  not  jointly, 
the  rates  ranged  from  97  down  to  about 
91;  and  to  the  extent  thus  indicated  the 
European  governments  are  now  paying 
interest  on  sums  materially  larger  than 
that  which  they  realized  from  the  sale 
of  their  securities,  and  must,  when  the 
bonds  are  redeemed,  pay  the  full  face 
value  as  against  the  reduced  amount 
which  they  accepted  for  their  securities 
when  thoy  were  respectively  issued. 
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Investors'  Harvest 

ONLY  to  those  who  plant  good  seed  in  tested 
soil  can  harvest  time  bring  full  yield.  An 
investor's  harvest  at  each  interest  and  dividend  date 
is  best  assured  through  the  purchase  of  high-grade 
securities  which  stand  the  test  of  critical  examination. 

Let  us  help  you  select  income-yielding  securities 
to  fit  your  needs.  Use  our  nation-wide  organization, 
with  its  50  offices,  its  great  investigation  and  research 
department,  its  years  of  experience. 

Particularly  fine  opportunities  appear  on  our 
current  purchase  sheet — send  for  it.   Ask  for  D138. 

Fads  for  CAREFUL  INVESTORS 


OUR  book,  "Men  and 
Bonds,"  giving  infor- 
mation on  the  following 
subjects,  will  be  sent  gladly 
on  request. 

Why  we  handle  only  carefully 
investigated  investment 
securities. 

The  wisdom  of  purchasing 
securities  from  a  Company 
large  enough  to  maintain 
far-reaching  investigation 
service. 

The  importance  of  buying 
investment  securities  from  a 
house  with  over  50  offices 
and  international  connections 
and  service. 

Why  the  careful  investor  selects 


securities  from  a  broad  range 
of  offerings. 

How  10,000  miles  of  National 
City  Company's  private  wires 
keep  our  offices  in  leading 
investment  centers  of  the 
country  in  constant  touch 
with  our  New  York  head- 
quarters. 

Your  advantage  in  dealing  with 
a  Company  whose  represen- 
tatives talk  with  an  average  of 
3,000  banks  a  day. 

Why  these  sales  representa- 
tives are  especially  qualified 
to  helpfully  discuss  your  indi- 
vidual investment  needs. 

For  a  copy  of  this  book, 
address  our  New  York 
office,  asking  for  D139. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
BONDS  •  PREFERRED  STOCKS  ■  ACCEPTANCES 
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FOXS 

E%P  PUTTEES 

For  camping,  hunting  and  outdoor  sports,  wear 
Fox's  Spiral  Puttees.  Made  on  a  curve,  of  the 
best  English  wool,  they  fit  the  leg  in  smart, 
neat  spirals.  They  will  not  fray  or  ravel  at 
the  edge  like  ordinary  puttees.  They  are  water- 
proof and  very  durable.  In  khaki,  forest  green, 
cadet  blue,  etc. 

The  genuine  Fox's — the  puttee  of  the  world — 
have  a  small  brass  tag  wilh  the  name  and  the 
letter  R  or  L,  for  right  or  left,  on  each  puttee.  If 
your  dealer  hasn't  them,  we  11  supply  you  direct. 

Regulation  Heavy  Weight  $4.00 
Extra  Fine  Light  Weight.  4.50 
Extra  Fine  Light  Shade...     5.00 

THE  MANLEY- JOHNSON 

CORPORATION 

Dept.  9 

260  W.  Broadwav  New  York  Cily 


PATENTS, 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION" BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &C0.J59  Ninth.Washington,  D,  C, 


Delicious  Muffins 

For  Diabetics 

From  famous  HEPCO  Flour.  High 
per  cent  of  fats  and  protein — scarcely 
a  trace  of  starch. 

Ten  2c  stamps  v/ill  bring  K -pound  sample 
—enough  for  a  heaping  plate  of  muffins  or 
gems.    Address 

Waukesha  Health  Products  Co. 

102  Spring  Drive,  Waukesha,  Wi». 

Ask  Your  Doctor 
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COOK'S 

Travel  Service 

offers  the  following  attractive  travel 
opportunities  for  the  im- 
mediate future 

JAPAN— CHINA— KOREA 
and  other  centers  of  interest  in 
the  Far  East.  Unusual  features  such 
as  a  cruise  through  the  Philippines — 
the  Confucius  country,  etc.  Depart- 
ures from  San  Francisco  Oct.  14, 
16  and  later. 
SOUTH  AMERICA,  including 

both  West  and  East  Coasts— Sailing 
byS.  S.  "Essequibo"  Oct.  23. 
ANTIPODES  —  Australia  —  New 
Zealand — South  Sea  Islands.  Un- 
usually interesting  tour  leaves  San 
Francisco  January.  1921. 

CALIFORNIA-EUROPE— 
WEST  INDIES,  etc. 

Escorted  and  Individual  Tours 

Further  details  on  request 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

S.n  Fr»ci.c.        New  York        N"W««»h<. 
Bo.to.    Chic.go    LotAngele.     Montre.l     Toronto 
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Mr.  Austin  points  out  that  the  debts 
of  the  new  nations  can  not  be  stated  yet, 
inasmuch  as  definite  figures  are  lacking. 
He  goes  on  to  present  a  number  of  inter- 
esting tables  showing  how  the  world's 
debts  have  been  increasing: 


1713 

1793 
1816 
1848 
1861 
1873 
1897 

1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


NATIONAL  DEBTS  OF  THE  WORLD— 1713  to  1920* 
(As  nearly  as  can  be  stated) 

Period  Amount 

Peace  of  Utrecht $1,500,000,000 

Prior  to  Napoleonic  Wars 2,500,000,000 

Following  Napoleonic  Wars 7,000,000,000 

Beginning  of  Crimean  War 8,400,000,000 

Beginning  of  U.  S.  Civil  War 13,400,000,000 

Clwe  of  Franco-Prussian  War .  .  .  22,400,000,000 

Prior  to  Spanish-American,  Boer,  Russo-  • 

Japanese,  and  Balkan  Wars 30,200,000,000 

Fnrnnean  War                              41,100,000,000 

EuZSnWar 56,900,000,000 

EuronSn  War 120,485,000,000 

Euronean  War 199  100,000,000 

FuroDean  War 225  300,000,000 

Sean  War 248  000,000,000 

SeaawS:  :::::::: 255,000,000,000 

•  Stated  at  par  or  face  value  of  outstanding  obligations. 

DEBTS  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  1913, 

(As  nearly  as  can  be  stated) 


AGGREGATE  FUNDED  DEBT  ISSUES,  1914  TO  1920,  BY 
CHIEF  PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  WAR 


Average 
Issue 
Price 

United  States 100.00 

Australia 100.00 

New  Zealand 100.00 

♦India 100.00 

Canada 99.39 

Great  Britain 96.45 

France 75 .  74 

Italy 90.01 

tRussia 91.94 

Germany 97.84 

Austria 93.70 

Hungary 96.08 

*  Down  to  March,  1918. 


Par  Value 


Amount    Actually 

Received  from 

Subscribers 

$21,472,000,000  $21,472,000,000 

1,029,000,000   1,029,000,000 

187,000,000  187,000,000 

331,000,000 

1,982,000,000 

26,425,000,000 

12,593,000,000 

3,026,000,000 

6,175,000,000 

23,329,000,000 

8,306,000,000 


3,776,000,000 


331,000,000 
1,970,000,000 

25,489,000,000 
9,542,000,000 
2,724,000,000 
5,677,000,000 

22,826,000,000 
7,790,000,000 
3,628,000,000 


f  Down  to  April,  1917. 


PER    CAPITA    DEBTS    OF    PRINCIPAL    COUNTRIES, 
1913  AND  1920 


United  States 

Great  Britain •• 

France 

Italy 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria 

Hungary 

Australia 

Canada 

*  Exclusive  of  debts  of  German  States. 


191S 

$11 

78 

160 

83 

18 

27 

63 

70 

18 

70 

t  1917. 


1920 
$225 

850 
1,150 

365 
*800 
tl25 
J525 
J387 

318 

159 


%  1918. 


NATIONAL 


1918,  AND    1919-1920 


Argentina 

Australia 

Australian  States . 

Austria  (a) 

Belgium 


Bolivia . 

Brazil 

British  West  Africa.  . 
British  West  Indies.. 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Chosen 

Colombia 

Posta  Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic . 
Dutch  East  Indies.. 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

French  Colonies 

Germany :  ■ 

German  States_ 

German  Colonies. . . 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary  (b) 

India,  British 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Newfoundland 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Fanama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Fbiliprines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Pussia 

Salvador 

Serlia 

Siam 

Si  ain 

Straits  Settlements. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Ution  South  Africa. 

United  Kingdom. . . 

United  States 

Uruguay ■ 

Venezuela 


Year 


Prewar 


Total. 


1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1914 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1012 
1913 
1913 
1913 

1913 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1913 
1-J13 
1914 
1913 
1913 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 
1913 


$732,398,000 

80,753,000 

1,348,624,000 

2,152,490,000 

825,269,000 

19,36^,000 

663,667,000 

55,200,000 

29,100,003 

135,300,000 

544,391,000 

30,011,000 

207,704,000 

969,189,000 

21,837,000 

24,234,000 

16,438,000 

67,620,030 

95,579,000 

13,218,000 

'  19,780,666 

459,153,000 

33,706,000 

6,346,129,000 

210,667,000 

1,194,052,000 

3,S54,795,000 

32,410,000 

206,640,000 

17,577,000 

42,863,000 

121,261,000 

1,731,350,000 

1,475,272,000 

2,921,153,000 

1,241,997,000 

226,404,000 

461,649,000 

433,271,000 

27,450,000 

9,189,000 

97,215,000 

5,100 

12,751,000 

34,263,000 

12,000,000 

'  '947,603,666 

316,693,000 

4,537,861,000 

9,970,000 

126,232,000 

27,799,000 

1,814,270,000 

33,627,000 

161,390,000 

23,614,000 

675,654,000 

575,415,000 

3,485,818,000 

1,023,564,000 

137,827,000 

35,051,000 


Year 


$43,200,931,000 


1918 

1913 

1916 

1918 

1318 

1918 

1917 

1017 

1917 

1913 

1318 

1913 

1913 

1916 

1918 

1913 

1317 

1916 

1918 

1918 

1916 

1918 

1918 

1916 

1913 

1913 

1915 

1917 

1913 

1917 

1917 

1914 

1918 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1516 

1918 

1916 

1917 

i6i8 
1915 
1917 
1918 
1913 
1913 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1913 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


Armistice 


$866,380,000 

975,738,000 

1,741,301,000 

16,475,000,000 

3,500,000,000 

23,307,000 

1,073,826,000 

67,100,000 

30,200,000 

800,000,000 

1,300,000,000 

27,100,000 

228,377,030 

1.066,649,000 

46,652,000 

22,856,000 

20,254,030 

65,923,030 

161,700,000 

13,636,000 

91,871,000 

25,756,000 

455,338,000 

34,618,000 

30,000,000,000 

476,711,030 

40,003,000,000 

4,341,611.030 

32,410,030 

259,725,000 

16,230,000 

30,373,000 

130,758,000 

8,513,848,000 

1,546,237,000 

12,000,000,000 

1,244,375,000 

377,333,000 

762,527,000 

734,000,000 

34,870,000 

18,596,000 

197,409,000 

7,172,000 

13,515,000 

34,015,000 

20,301,000 

'  i',289,646,666 

355,194,000 

25,000,000,000 

11,098,000 

126,232,000 

32,935,000 

1,964,206,000 

37,100,000 

249,298,000 

205,439.000 

1,459,000,000 

730,766,000 

36,391,000,000 

17,005,431,000 

164,308,000 

28,983,000 


Year 


$214,975,373,000 


1918 

1919 

1917 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1920 

1918 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1918 

1919 

1916 

1918 

1918 

1916 

1920 

1918 

1920 

1920 

1913 

1919 

1917 

1917 

1919 

1920 

1917 

1920 

1920 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1917 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1916 

1919 

1919 

1918 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1913 

1919 

1919 

1919 

1920 

1918 

1918 

1918 

1920 

1920 

1918 

1918 


Latest  Available 


$866,380,000 
1,583,000,000 
1,813,000,000 
17,663,000,000 
4,000,000,000 
26,500,000 
1,118,546,000 
63,000,000 
32,800,000 
2,158,000,000 
1,935,946,000 
27,100,000 
228,377,000 
1,534,575,000 
46,652,000 
22,856,000 
20,254,000 
63,289,000 
161,700,000 
13,358,000 
91,871,000 
25,756,000 
455,338,000 
34,618,000 
46,025,000,000 
579,711,000 
48,552,000,000 
4,500,000,000 
32,410,000 
469,367,000 
16,230,000 
24,983,000 
131,771,000 
9,412,000,000 
1,546,237,000 
18,102,000,000 
1,300,000,000 
500,000,000 
981,349,000 
856,875,000 
35,000,000 
18,596,000 
250,000,000 
7,101,000 
13,515,000 
34,015,000 
20,470,000 
1,356,600,000 
1,289,646,000 
1,022,000,000 
25,000,000,000 
11,098,000 
126,232,000 
32,616,000 
1,985,774,000 
57,424,000 
336,420,000 
205,439,000 
2,000,000,000 
780,766,000 
39,314,000,000 
24,974,936,000 
164,308,000 
28,983,000 


$265,305,022,000 


RECAPITULATION    BY    MAJOR    GROUPS 


Europe 

North  America . 
South  America . 

Aria 

Africa 

Oceania 


$32,144,462,000 
2,159,395,000 
1,887,049,000 
3,811,732,000 
1,087,768,000 
1,867,648,000 


$184,086,453,000 
19,031,724,000 
2,481,323,000 
4,113,220,000 
1,303,204,000 
3,451,039,000 


$224,950,145,000 
27,793,386*000 
2,529,236,000 
4,656,945,000 
1,299,214,000 
4,252,875,000 


(»)  Includes  69  per  cent  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  debt. 


(b)  Includes  31  per  cent,  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  debt.     J 
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Armour  and  Company's  Experience 
with  Automatic  Stokers 


F  there  is  one  concern  in 
the  whole  industrial  world 
whose  experience  with  au- 
tomatic stokers  can  be 
called  authoritative,  it  is 
certainly  Armour  and 
Company.  Not  only  are  the  boiler  plants 
of  the  famous  packers  far  larger  than  the 
average  industrial  plant,  but  the  great 
range  in  their  location  necessitates  an 
unusually  wide  range  of  fuels. 

The  Engineering  Dept.  is  centralized, 
and  conversant  at  all  times  with  the 
performance  of  every  one  of  the  numer- 
ous stoker  installations. 

In  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Armour  and 
Company  are  now  building,  at  a  cost  of 
over  $1,000,000.00,  a  power  plant  that 
will  be  one  of  the  most  modern  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  plans  were  prepared 
in  the  office  of  Armour  and  Company's 
Superintendent  of  Motive  Power,  Mr. 
A.  McKenzie. 


Aside  from  being  designed  to  secure 
the  very  highest  fuel  economy,  this  model 
power  plant  has  many  special  features 
of  interest,  such  as  specially  rolled  H 
beams,  a  self-supporting  210  ft.  tile  chim- 
ney carried  on  the  building  structure,  and 
an  excellently-designed  breeching,  free 
from  abrupt  turns.  Ashes  will  be  disposed 
of  by  direct  discharge  from  ashpits  to 
standard  gondola  cars.  The  basement 
floor  of  the  plant  is  on  the  grade  level, 
and  has  a  head  clearance  of  15  ft. 

Last  but  not  least,  it  is  quite  a  tribute, 
in  view  of  Armour  and  Company's  broad 
experience  with  automatic  stokers,  that 
the  583  H.  P.  boilers  of  this  new  power 
plant  are  to  be  equipped  with  Laclede- 
Christy  Stokers. 

Doesn't  Armour  and  Company's  selection 
of  coal-burning  equipment  suggest  that 
Laclede-Christy  Stokers  are  worthy  of 
your  most  serious  consideration? 


CM04 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED  1844 


ST. LOUIS 
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The  Stimulus 
of  Steel 

GOOD  tools  are  as  vital  to  the 
"man  at  the  desk"  as  the  fine 
micrometer  to  the  machinist  or 
the  pneumatic  hammer  to  the 
shipbuilder. 

Desk,  chair,  filing  cabinets  and 
desk  tray  are  the  tools  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, for  equipment  counts  big 
to  the  man  working  with  ideas. 

The  quiet  dignity  and  har- 
monious finish  of  Van  Dorn  Steel 
Furniture  and  Filing  Equipment 
are  an  incentive  to  concentration 
and  smooth  the  way  for  maxi- 
mum production. 

A  "Birdseye"  of  the  full  line  of 
Van  Dorn  Steel  Files,  Chairs,  Waste 
Baskets,  Trays,  Safes  and  Desks, 
showing  the  possibilities  of  com- 
plete office  standardization  in  steel, 
will  be  mailed  on  request  with 
name  of  nearest  Van  Dorn  Dealer. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

CLEVELAND 
Master  -  Craf  tmanship  -  in  -Steel 


^^  STEEL 


LETTER  FILES,  SAFES 
AND  DESKS 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


IS  GERMANY  BOLSHEVIZING  HER 
MONETARY  SYSTEM? 

GERMANY  "is  spending  too  much 
time  at  her  printing-presses,"  says  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  and,  adds  The 
Annalist  (New  York),  she  "has  deliberately 
gone  the  way  of  the  Soviets,  so  far  as  her 
currency  system  is  concerned."  In  May 
the  government  printing  works  turned  out 
4,250,000,000  marks  of  uncovered  paper 
currency,  and  since  the  beginning  of  June, 
according  to  the  same  cable,  the  staff  of 
the  works  has  been  increased.  "If  the 
dispatch  had  been  of  10,000  words  length 
it  could  hardly  have  told  more."  In- 
cidentally, in  this  extra  time  at  the  print- 
ing-presses, Germany,  it  is  concluded,  is 
tending  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  Allies, 
and  it  is  foreseen  that,  unless  there  is  a 
change,  and  a  speedy  one,  there  may  be 
real  trouble  in  collecting  the  German  in- 
demnity and  in  restoring  the  economic 
balance  of  Europe.  The  Allies  could  have 
recourse  to  force  to  collect,  but  there  is 
question  as  to  whether  they  would  resort 
to  heroic  measures.  The  whole  matter 
is  regarded  in  a  serious  light,  for,  if  the  out- 
put of  paper  money  is  to  be  increased, 
"there  is  a  sorry  outlook  indeed  for  mark- 
exchange,  which  only  a  short  time  ago 
appeared  to  be  on  the  mend."  The  record 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Germany,  we  are  told, 
is  a  bad  one.  In  July,  1914,  the  Reichs- 
bank  had  outstanding  1,890,893,000  marks 
of  paper  currency  and  held  as  cover  against 
it  1,722,758,000  marks  gold.  A  table 
showing  the  relative  amounts  of  outstand- 
ing paper  currency  and  gold  holdings  on 
specific  and  important  dates  gives  graphic 
illustration  of  the  way  the  program  has 
gone  since  then.     This  is  the  table: 

Notes  Gold 

July  25,  1914 1,890,893,000  1,722,758,000 

Nov.  15,  1918 17,454,320,000  2,550,240,000 

Jan.  7,  1920 35,632,983,000  1,088,917,000 

May  31,  1920 50,016,900,000  1,091,678,000 

The  writer  in  The  Annalist  continues: 

The  German  war-finance  plan  was  to 
pay  for  the  war  out  of  borrowings  and 
paper  currency  until  its  "successful  con- 
clusion," and  then  transfer  the  burden  to 
the  crusht  enemy.  Said  Helfferich,  the 
financial  genius  of  German  militarism: 
"Those  who  provoked  the  war,  and  not  we, 
deserve  to  drag  through  the  centuries  to 
come  the  leaden  Aveight"  of  the  war-cost. 
Germany  lost  the  war  and  the  "leaden 
weight"  is  attached  to  her.  A  continued 
plan  for  emitting  paper  without  cover 
has  not  helped  Germany,  and  will  not  help 
her.  Further,  it  may  do  unusual  damage 
to  her  enemies. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  have  been 
developments  in  the  German  exchange 
situation  which  have  appeared  strange. 
The  mark  fell  steadily,  practically  without 
interruption  in  its  downward  course,  from 
the  time  Germany  went  into  the  war  until 
the  early  spring  of  this  year.  When  trade  re- 
lations were  resumed  with  Germany  about 
a  year  ago  the  mark  was  quoted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  6  cents.     It  got  a  little 
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Continued 


higher  at  one  time,  but  then  started  down- 
ward. It  was  worth  about  2  cents  when 
the  current  year  opened,  and  fell  to 
slightly  under  1  cent  in  the  first  week  of 
February.  Then' it  started  up,  and  for  no 
particular  reason  sold  at  about  3  cents,  ac- 
cording to  unofficial  quotation,  in  the  last 
week  of  Alay.  But  it  reacted  downward 
again,  and  now  is  being  dealt  in  at  about 
2J4  cents  the  mark. 

That  slight  improvement,  of  only  2 
actual  cents,  was  a  recovery  of  200  per 
cent.  And  that  caused  no  end  of  trouble 
in  Germany,  as  is  shown  in  a  letter  addrest 
by  S.  J.  Bieber,  of  the  Berliner  Handels- 
gesellschaft,  to  a  banker  in  New  York. 
In  this  letter  Herr  Bieber  says,  in  part: 

"You  will  have  been  surprized  at  the 
tremendous  advance  of  the  German  mark 
(the  advance  from  1  cent  to  3  cents),  and 
yet  the  reason  for  this  is  very  simple. 
During  the  last  nine  months  the  general 
public  in  Germany  became  so  pessimistic 
that  everybody  considered  the  value  of  the 
mark  as  nil  and  tried  every  way  to  get  rid 
of  it.  The  inner  political  events  also  were 
of  a  nature  to  create  anxiety  among  the 
people.  The  'flight  from  the  mark,' 
as  mentioned  before,  took  on  various  forms. 
Since  the  control  of  exchange  had  been 
lifted  everybody  bought  exchange  and 
also  gold,  silver,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
merchandise.  Everything  appeared  bet- 
ter than  the  mark,  which  was  considered 
as  merely  so  much  paper.  Very  interest- 
ing, however,  was  the  fact  that  foreigners 
seemed  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  the 
mark  than  had  Germany. 

"With  the  advance  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change-rates goods  in  the  interior  got 
dearer  daily,  even  hourly.  The  fear  to 
possess  marks  made  merchants  reluctant 
to  sell  their  goods,  so  that  by  and  by, 
without  particular  notice,  considerable 
amounts  of  merchandise  accumulated. 
This  movement  reached  its  height  about 
the  middle  of  February." 

It  is  noted  here  that  the  mark,  as  quoted 
in  the  New  York  foreign  exchange  market, 
touched  its  low  for  all  time,  at  a  shade 
less  than  one  cent  for  the  mark,  nominally 
worth  23.8  cents,  early  in  February,  and 
remained  at  about  that  level  until  the 
beginning  of  March.  Returning  to  the 
Annalist's  quotation  from  and  comment 
on  Herr  Bieber's  letter: 

"About  that  time  [the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary] events  happened  that  produced  a 
change,  which  was  interrupted  only  tem- 
porarily by  the  'Kapputsch'  [the  Kapp 
revolution].  First  it  was  rumored  that 
the  Entente  would  put  Germany  in  a 
position  which  would  enable  her  to  pay  the 
reparation  debt,  and  besides,  under  the 
influence  of  the  book  issued  by  Keynes 
('The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 
Peace';,  the  tendency  made  itself  felt, 
particularly  in  England,  that  there  might 
be  a  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

"The  foreign  countries  began  to  buy 
marks  and  the  exchanges  started  to  ad- 
vance. At  the  same  time  it  happened — 
what  everybody  could  have  seen  long 
before — that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
public  had  ceased,  for  the  majority  were 
unable  longer  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices 
demanded  for  goods.  The  continued  ad- 
vance of  the  mark  kept  adding  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  were  unable  to  buy, 


Five  Weeks 

of  Salt  Water! 

Down  at  a  big  Baltimore  shipyard  a  piece 
of  portable  electric  cord  became  wedged  in 
a  piling  under  the  salt  water.  It  could  not 
be  pulled  out  but  they  kept  on  using  the 
tool  with  the  cord  submerged. 

The  cord  was  Duracord.  And  after  five 
weeks  of  salt  water  it  was  still  going  strong! 


»vH 


This  is  Duraeord. 
Thick,  heavy  strands, 
woven  like  a  piece  of 
fire  hose,  not  braided. 
Picture  shows  outside 
covering  only  with  im- 
pregnating compound 
removed. 


Here  is  the  ordinary 
braided  eable  cover- 
ing. Note  the  open  and 
porous  construction, 
.  a  rfftf  cut.  stri-tched  or 
unraveled.  Compare  it 
willi  the  illustration  of 
Duracord  above. 


has  a  thick,  heavy  covering  woven  like  a 
piece  of  fire  hose,  that  withstands  oil,  gaso- 
line and  hard  usage  just  as  it  shed  salt  water. 
It  increases  efficiency  and  keeps  down  costs. 
It  will  add  to  the  value  of  any  electrical 
tool,  machine  or  hand  lamp  equipped  with  it. 

Duracord  can  be  furnished  in  all  sizes  of 
portable  electric  cord  and  also  in  the  larger 
sizes  of  single  and  duplex  cable.  Ask  your 
electrical  jobber  about  Duracord  or  let  us 
send  you  samples  of  Duracord  and  ordinary 
cord  for  you  to  test  and  compare  yourself 

TUBULAR  WOVEN  FABRIC  CO. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Makers  of  Duraduct 

Flexible  Non- Metallic  Conduit 

and  tubular  woven  fabrics  of  all  kinds 
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How  Improper  Feeding 
Ruins  Your  Health 


Here  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  YOU — to 
every  man  and  woman  who  would  be  really,  vigorously 
healthy — for  there  is  no  one  so  well  or  so  strong  as 
to  be  able  to  ignore  it.  You  can  not  do  your  best 
work,  you  can  not  put  that  "pep"  and  "punch"  into 
your  efforts  that  they  must  have  to  accomplish  your 
ambitions  if  you  are  out  of  sorts,  physically  below 
par,  a  prey  to  insidious  attacks  from  within. 

Have  You  a  Crippled  Colon? 

This  is  conceded  by  modern  medical  research  to  be 
the  source  of  more  disease  and  of  more  suffering  than 
any  other  disabled  organ.  Indeed,  it  will  ultimately 
manufacture  enough  infective  material  to  put  the 
other  organs — heart,  kidneys,  liver,  stomach,  etc. — 
out  of  business  as  well.  Do  you  know  that  by  neglect 
of  the  simple  hygiene  of  the  colon 

You  Are  Poisoning  Yourself 

slowly  but  effectually  from  day  to  day?  Are  you 
aware  that  the  artificial  conditions  of  modern  life, 
concentrated  foodstuffs,  false  modesty,  ignorance, 
and  lack  of  attention  to  bodily  needs  have  made 
colon  troubles  almost  a  universal  condition  among 
civilized  men  and  women?  These  troubles  have  made 
autointoxication  or  intestinal  toxemia  the  most  wide- 
spread of  all  maladies.  A  large  percentage  of  our 
people  suffer  from  this  and  many  of  them  do  not 
know  it,  but  are  treating  or  drugging  themselves  for 
some  totally  different  ailment.  If  you  would  avoid  the 
numberless  evils  attendant  upon  improper  feeding,  read 

THE  ITINERARY 
OF  A  BREAKFAST 

By  J.  H.  KELLOGG,  M.D. 

Medical  Director  of  the  Famous  Bailie  Creek  Sanitarium 

This  well-known  food  expert  gives  you  straight  from 
the  shoulder  advice  on  the  proper  disposal  of  food 
residues,  tells  you  frankly  how  to  manage  your  bodily 
functions  so  as  to  keep  strong  and  healthy,  informs 
you  how  to  eat  and  what  to  eat  for  your  best  good, 
and  offers  you  easily  followed  counsel  that  will  save 
you  many  hours  of  headaches,  lassitude,  sick  "spells," 
and  other  similar  ills  that  reduce  your  efficiency,  cut 
down  your  earning-power.  and  darken  your  life.  In 
this  great  book  you  are  taught 

How  to  Relieve  Your  Physical 
Ills  by  Nature's  Own  Method 

Its  pages  are  replete  with  unusual  information  which 
will  save  you  many  doctors'  and  druggists'  bills  and 
are  packed  with  useful  facts  on  such  topics  as: 


The  FiveFood  Laboratories 
The  Digestive  Rhythm 
Normal  Bodily  Functions 
The" House- broken  "Colon 
The  Danger  of  Laxatives 
How  to  Change  the  Intesti- 
nal Flora 
How  Animals  Live  in  the 

Wild 
Iijurioas  Conventionalities 
The  Food  Value  of  Nuts 
Interesting  Experiments  in 
Feeding  Carnivores 


X-Ray  Studies  of  the  Di- 
gestive Processes 

How  to  Cure  Constipation 

Putrefactive  Organisms 

How  toLubricate  the  System 

Protective  Bacteria 

Causes  of  Old  Age 

The  Fruit  Regimen 

The  Milk  Regimen 

How  to  Make  Dangerous 
Germs  Harmless 

Cheap  and  Wholesome  Sub- 
stitutes for  Beefsteak 


The  helpful  advice  and  information  given  you  in 
this  unique  and  arresting  work  are  made  doubly 
serviceable  by  the  many  splendid  illustrations  showing 
in  different  colors  exactly  how  your  food  behaves 
from  the  time  that  you  put  it  into  your  mouth  until 
ts  final  elimination.  You  are  shown  a  veritable 
moving  picture  panorama  of  the  meal  route,  its  switches, 
grades,  tunnels,  shunting-stations,  terminals,  etc.  , 
and  can  follow  all  the  processes  through  which  the 
food  passes,  the  methods  by  which  its  vital  juices  are 
absorbed  into  your  blood  as  nutriment  or  by  which  its 
freed  poisons  are  sucked  into  your  veins  to  spread  cor- 
ruption and  disease  broadcast  through  your  system. 
The  heretofore  mysterious  activities  of  your  intestinal 
and  digestive  tracts  are  made  as  clear  as  daylight. 

You  Learn  the  Basic  Secrets  of 
Health 

and  see  their  workings  at  the  source.  Study  this 
illuminating  book  and  follow  its  instructions  and  you 
will  enter  upon  a  new  lease  of  life,  freed  from  most  of 
the  disabilities  that  have  harmed  and  hampered  you 
in  the' past.     Send  for  iroru  copy  to-bay. 

12.-no,    Cloth.      Illustrated  by  numerous   Colored  Plates. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

334-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

1  enclose  SI. 87,  for  which  please  send  me  "The 
Itinerary  of  a  Breakfast"  by  Dr.  Kellogg.  It  not 
satisfied  I  may  return  the  book  within  10  days  and 
you  will  at  once  refund  my  money.  D  8-7-20 

Name .  

Street  or  R .  F,  D 

Citj  .  State 
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made  every  one  anxious,  and  finally  re- 
sulted in  what  amounted  to  a  'strike  of 
the  consumers.'     This  strike  still  exists." 

The  result  of  all  this,  Herr  Bieber  goes 
on  to  point  out,  was  a  decided  curtailment 
of  imports,  which,  in  its  most  advanced 
form,  amounted  virtually  to  a  cessation  of 
imports  and  a  corresponding  stoppage  of 
the  demand  for  exchange  by  importers. 
The  closing  of  what  the  writer  calls  "the 
ill-fated  Loch  (or  hole)  in  the  west"  also 
played  its  part.  The  "hole  in  the  west" 
was  the  occupied  territory,  through  which 
vast  quantities  of  goods  were  pouring  into 
Germany,  frequently,  it  is  claimed,  with- 
out regard  for  German  customs  regulations. 
This  was  closed  some  time  ago. 

The  consequence  of  the  first  break  in 
foreign  exchanges,  or,  to  put  it  the  other 
way,  the  first  sign  of  improvement  in 
marks,  shook  the  confidence  of  the  Ger- 
man speculators  who  had  been  "bearing" 
marks  and  "bulling"  foreign  currencies, 
and  brought  on  the  market  considerable 
amounts  of  foreign  exchange.  These  sales 
were  at"  first  only  moderate,  but  they  in- 
creased in  volume  both  rapidly  and  steadily 
until  the  market  in  the  chief  German  cities 
was  deluged.  On  the  date  of  the  letter 
this  had  not  ended,  but  since  then  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  let-up,  for  the  Ger- 
man mark  is  now  pointing  downward 
again.  There  is  a  significant  note  in  the 
litter,  which  forecasts  the  end  of  the  ad- 
vance in  mark  value.  Herr  Bieber  says: 
"This  advance  in  marks  must  cease,  as 
our  printing-press  still  works  overtime, 
and  nobody  can  say  what  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  mark  is."  The  cable  dispatch 
referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
which  is  dated  some  two  weeks  later  than 
the  date  of  the  letter,  substantiates  this. 

But  Germany  is  not  done  with  this 
latest  upheaval.  Because  of  the  rapid 
and  unexpected  appreciation  in  the  mark 
there  was  an  extraordinary  fall  in  the  prices 
of  all  forms  of  merchandise.  Some  failures 
already  have  been  announced,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered probable  that  more  will  follow. 
Goods  in  Germany,  having  taken  on  the 
corresponding  value  of  foreign  exchanges, 
for  the  reason  that  they  had  to  be  valued 
in  something  and  nobody  was  willing  to 
value  them  in  marks,  reacted  with  the 
foreign  exchanges.  It  was  the  perfect 
manifestation  of  the  effects  of  depreciated 
home  currency.  The  situation;  had  be- 
come so  bad  that  the  goods  market  felt  in- 
stantly the  changes  in  exchange. 

Other  countries  in  Europe  have  experi- 
enced this  commercial  upheaval  because 
of  suddenly  and  artificially  appreciated 
exchange.  The  sudden  improvement  be- 
tween April  12  and  May  26,  when  the 
French  rate  recovered  from  17.75  francs 
to  the  dollar  to  12.26,  caused,  we  are  told, 
what  almost  amounted  to  a  panic  in  France. 
There  were  those  in  France  who  loudly 
lamented  the  improvement  in  their  own 
credit.  They  charged  the  United  States 
with  having  played  them  a  trick  because 
they  "had  played  their  own  exchanges, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  fall." 
In  recent  weeks  France  has  made  some 
attempt  to  call  in  a  part  of  her  currency 
notes,  and  Italy  has  done  the  same,  but  to 
a  greater  degree.  But  unless  the  political 
atmosphere   changes  for    the   better    very 


soon,  thinks  The  Annalist,  there  remains 
the  chance  that  paper  money  volumes  will 
again  expand.  When  France  entered 
Frankfort  the  Bank  of  France  currency 
notes  increased.  When  Germany  ex- 
perienced the  Kapp  outbreak  there  was 
an  unusual  jump  in  the  amount  of  out- 
standing money.  It  seems  that  a  com- 
bination of  political  and  military  move- 
ments "almost  invariably  means  more 
paper  money."     And — 

In  this  respect,  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  paper  money  always  has  been  in 
strong  relation  to  military  movements. 
The  first  paper  currency  used  was  to 
finance  a  garrison.  In  1483  the  Count  de 
Tendilla,  in  command  of  the  Spanish  forces 
at  Alhama,  in  Granada,  ran  out  of  coin 
and  resorted  to  slips  of  paper  to  pay  his 
troops.  He  issued  what  amounted  to  the 
first  "legal-tender"  proclamation,  com- 
pelling the  natives  to  accept  his  slips  of 
paper  from  his  soldiers  at  their  face  value. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  Count  latei  re- 
deemed his  paper  slips  in  metallic  monej'. 
In  this  country  the  first  time  paper  money 
was  used  was  in  1690,  when  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts  issued  paper  to  pay  a 
body  of  its  soldiers  just  returned  from  an 
expedition  into  Canada.  And  so  it  goes. 
Paper  money  and  soldiers  are  almost  sy- 
nonymous terms.  Possibly  if  the  Europeans 
got  rid  of  some  of  their  soldiers  they 
would  also  get  rid  of  some  of  their  paper 
money.         

NO  METALLIC  CURRENCY  IN  TURKEY 

IN  addition  to  internal  dissension  over 
the  Peace  Treaty,  Turkey  is  suffering 
the  usual  European  financial  disarrange- 
ment. All  her  metallic  currency  is  gone, 
and  the  country  is  flooded  with  paper. 
The  British  Commercial  Secretary  resi- 
dent in  Constantinople  writes,  according 
to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Cmmerce, 
that  even  before  Turkey's  entry  into  the 
war  the  alarmed  public  hastened  to  draw 
out  their  deposits  from  the  banks  and  to 
change  their  notes  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank  into  gold.  This  bank,  in  order  to 
ward  off  complete  disaster,  would  change 
not  more  than  one  or  two  hundred  Turkish 
lire  for  any  one  person  per  day.  The  other 
banks  found  themselves  no  less  embar- 
rassed, and  the  Wiener  Bankverein — which 
had  to  support  the  shock  of  a  "run"  and 
was  caught  with  an  insufficient  capital  on 
hand — had  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  the 
deposits  by  checks  on  Vienna  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  twenty-two  kroner  to  the  Turkish 
pound.  A  moratorium  was  decreed  on 
August  3,  1914,  and  this  was  followed  by 
another  law  providing  for  the  compulsory 
acceptance  of  paper  money,  and  so  the 
Ottoman  Bank  was  freed  from  its  liabilities 
to  pay  gold.  From  this  moment  also 
credit  facilities  accorded  by  the  banks  were 
withdrawn.  There  was  a  distinct  fall  in  all 
prices  on  the  Bourse,  which  led  to  its 
close  and  the  prohibition  of  all  operations. 
The  British  Commercial  Secretary  reviews 
the  situation  further: 

Before  the  war  the  currency  of  the 
country  consisted  of  gold,  silver,  nickel, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  Imperial  Ottoman 
bank-notes.     The  total  circulation  of  the 
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The  Best 

Money  C  an  Buy" 

THOSE  who  pay  tribute  to  the  creation  of 
men's. skill  find  in  the  exquisite  workmanship 
of  a  Colt  Automatic  Pistol  or  Colt  Revolver  the 
same  reasons  for  pride  in  its  possession  as  does 
the  jewel  collector  for  a  flawless  gem. 

In  every  field  the  name  of  some  one  product 
always  stands  forth,  establishing  a  standard  of 
quality  by  which  all  others  are  measured. 

In  the  fire  arms  field 
that  name  is  COLT 

For  more  than  80  years — in  the  uncertain  hazards  arising 
from  the  unrest  of  a  congested  city — in  isolated  country — 
amid  the  dangers  of  peace  and  the  conflict  of  war — COLT 
has  stood  for  the  uttermost  perfection  in  fire  arms. 

For  simplicity  of  construction — dependability  of  action — 
certainty  of  results — the  product  of  COLT'S  factories  is 
universally  acknowledged  "the  proven  best  by  every  test." 

To  be  satisfied  with  less  is  to  deprive  yourself  of  COLT, 
protection — "the  best  that  money  can  buy." 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Manufacturers  of 

Colt|s  Revolvers  Colt's  Automatic  Pistol* 

Colt's  (Browning)       Colt's  (Browning,' 
automatic  Ma-  Automatic  Machine 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 
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empire  was  estimated  at  fifty-seven  and 
one-half  millions.  Since  the  outbreak  of 
war  the  mint  has  coined  gold  and  silver 
to  the  value  of  twenty  millions  and  Im- 
perial Bank  notes  have  risen  to  three  and 
one-half  millions. 

All  the  metallic  currency  has  disappeared 
concurrently  with  the  issue  of  the  new 
paper  currency  to  the  amount  of  167,526,- 
278  Turkish  pounds,  which  is  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  currency  before  the  war. 
There  have  been  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  seven  issues  of  paper  currency. 
The  first  issue  was  for  6,519,139  Turkish 
pounds,  and  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary deposited  gold  in  Berlin  and  Vienna 
in  the  name  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt 
as  cover  for  these  notes.  The  notes  of 
these  issues  were  to  be  redeemed  in  gold 
six  months  after  the  signature  of  peace; 
the  other  six  issues  are  covered  by  a 
deposit  of  the  equivalent  value  in  German 
treasury  bonds. 

The  notes  are  redeemable  in  gold  at  a 
prescribed  date  over  a  period  of  thirteen 
years,  and  when  Germany  has  redeemed 
the  notes  in  gold  the  advances  made  by 
Germany  will  be  consolidated  into  a  long- 
term  interest-bearing  debt.  That,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  contracted  arrangement; 
whether  it  will  be  carried  out  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  only  important  banking  transactions 
which  took  place  during  the  war  were 
those  furnished  by  the  Central  Powers. 
These  transactions  were  undertaken  in 
Turkey  by  the  Deutsche  Bank,  Deutsche 
Orient  Bank,  and  Wiener  Bankverein. 

The  embassy  treasuries  and  different 
military  missions  and  other  institutions 
belonging  to  the  Central  Powers  were 
the  sources  of  business  for  the  above- 
mentioned  banks.  Using  the  advantages 
which  they  possest,  they  disobeyed  legal 
prohibitions  and  undertook  all  kinds  of 
forbidden  banking  transactions,  viz.,  send- 
ing away  large  quantities  of  gold  by  means 
of  officers  in  their  confidence  and  bring- 
ing in,  by  the  army-post,  foreign  money,' 
documents,  etc.,  which  were  much  sought 
after  here. 

This  activity  of  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian banks  exercised  a  very  unfavorable 
influence  on  the  financial  and  economical 
situation  of  the  country  because  it  favored 
in  the  highest  degree  the  speculator  and 
the  monopolist. 

The  average  rate  of  exchange  for  the 
Turkish  gold  pound  in  comparison  with 
paper  money  rose  from  131  piasters  in 
1916  to  352  piasters  in  1917  and  to  452 
piasters  in  1918. 

This  gradual  rise  was  caused  principally 
by  the  incessant  demand  from  the  prov- 
inces of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  where 
paper  money  suffered  a  much  more  rapid 
depreciation  than  in  Constantinople. 

In  addition,  the  peasants  of  the  interior 
would  not  consent  to  sell  their  agricul- 
tural produce  except  for  gold,  or  at  the 
proportional  current  rate  for  the  paper 
lira.  All  the  gold  in  Constantinople,  and 
also  that  which  was  brought  in  secretly 
from  Germany  and  Austria,  went  down 
through  Anatolia,  chiefly  to  Syria  and  the 
Arab  provinces.  In  the  accompanying 
speculation  the  Turkish  gold  pound  fetched 
up  to  five  hundred  and  six  hundred  paper 
piasters. 

Silver  money  also  rose,  the  medjidie 
at  one  time  being  changed  at  ninety-two 
paper  piasters. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


AFFAIRS  IN   RUSSIA   AND   POLAND 

July  21. — The  Russian  Soviet  Government 
issues  a  statement  announcing  that  it 
has  refused  the  British  demand  for  an 
immediate  armistice  with  Poland.  The 
announcement  says  the  Soviet  will  make 
peace  if  Poland  initiates  proceedings, 
and  suggests  further  that  Russia  will 
concede  Poland  a  new  eastern  frontier 
east  of  that  proposed  by  the  Allies. 

A  report  from  Warsaw  says  the  Bol- 
sheviki  have  launched  a  general  offen- 
sive from  the  Roumanian  border  to  the 
Pripet  marshes,  and  that  the  heaviest 
fighting  ever  experienced  on  the  south- 
ern front  is  now  under  way.  It  is 
also  said  that  a  furious  battle  is  raging 
in  the  region  of  Rovno,  where  a 
"  Red "  cavalry  patrol  broke  through 
the  Polish  line. 

July  22.— The  Allies  decide  to  take 
measures  preparatory  to  giving  mili- 
tary aid  to  Poland  if  that  should  prove 
necessary,  says  a  Paris  report.  French 
and  British  missions  will  leave  immedi- 
ately for  Warsaw  with  full  authority  to 
offer  the  Poles  whatever  aid  is  needed. 

July  23. — A  London  report  says  the 
Polish  Government  has  appealed  to 
Moscow  for  an  immediate  armistice.  A 
new  coalition  cabinet  has  been  formed 
in  Poland  under  the  premiership  of 
Mr.  Witos.  The  new  cabinet  is  said 
to  have  the  support  of  the  Socialist 
party. 

July  24. — The  Soviet  Government  of 
Russia  notifies  Poland  that  the  Soviet 
army  command  has  been  ordered  to 
begin  immediately  negotiations  for  an 
armistice,  says  a  wireless  dispatch  from 
Moscow.  It  is  further  reported  that 
the  Soviet  army  is  falling  br.ck  on  the 
command  of  the  Soviet  commander. 

July  25. — The  Russian  Soviet  Government 
notifies  Great  Britain  that  it  will  meet 
the  leading  Allies  for  a  peace  confer- 
ence in  London,  but  demands  the  sur- 
render of  General  Wrangel,  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  commander  in  the  south.  The 
note  also  informs  Great  Britain  of 
Russia's  willingness  to  agree  to  an 
armistice  with  Poland. 

The  German  Government  proclaims  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  exportation 
and  transit  of  arms,  munitions,  ex- 
plosives, or  other  war-materials  to 
Poland  or  Russia. 

July  27. — Premiers  Lloyd  George  and 
Millerand  at  their  conference  at 
Boulogne  decided  to  stand  by  the 
original  plan  for  a  peace  conference  with 
the  Russian  Soviet,  where  the  latter 
will  be  required  to  discuss  peace  with 
the  Poles  in  the  presence  of  the  Allies. 


FOREIGN 

July  21. — Fifty-one  countries  are  repre- 
sented at  the  second  International 
Communist  Congress  which  opened  at 
Petrograd  July  19,  says  a  wireless 
message  from  Moscow.  Among  the 
delegates  are  four  from  the  United 
States. 

The  cabinet  of  Premier  Vesnitch  of 
Sf-rbia  has  resigned,  savs  a  report  from 
Belgrade,  as  a  result  of  the  Chamber's 
refusal  to  vote  confidence  in  the 
Minister. 


July  22. — Exoerts  conducting  experiments 
in  long-distance  wireless  telephoning  at 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  announce 
that    they  have    heard  messages  from 


RUST-RESIST ANCE-by  ail  odds 
a  quality  of  first  importance  in  the 
*   selection  of  roofing  and  sheet  metal 
products — is  found  in  predominant  degree 

in  Keystone  Copper  Steel. 

By  skillful  alloying  of  copper  and  steel,  the  makers  have 
perfected  a  material  that  retards  corrosion,  saves  replace- 
ment costs,  and  gives  long  life  under  the  most  exacting 
conditions  of  weather  or  wear.  No  matter  what  the 
structure,  or  where — under  the  destructive  action  of 
seaboard  winds,  or  from  the  ruinous  acid  fumes  of  in- 
dustry— KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  is  demanded  when 
metal  work  must  give  service. 

The  manufacturers  of  KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  are  bend- 
ing every  effort,  under  very  trying  industrial  conditions, 
to  meet  the  insistent  demands  of  their  good  friends  and 
customers  for  this  steel.  Progress  is  being  made — but  pa- 
tience should  be  exercised  until  times  are  more  normal. 
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ROOFING  TIN 

Carefully  manufactured  In  every  do- 
tail— grades  up  to  4<>  pounds  coatlne. 


Apollo 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Itecognlzed  as  the  standard  of  qual- 
ity since  1684.  Apollo-Keystone 
GalvanizedSheetsarounequalodfor 
Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Roofing, 
Siding,  Spouting,  Cornices  ar.d  all 
forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 
Write  today  for  our  Apollo  booklet. 

Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Black 

SHEET    PRODUCTS 

Stove  and  Range  Sheets,  Special 
Sheets  for  Stamping,  Automobile 
Sheets,  Deep  Drawing  Sheets.  Elec- 
trical Sheets,  Corrugatod  Sheets, 
Show  Card  Stock,  Japanning  and 
Kuameling  Stock.  Barrel  and  Keg 
Stock,   Ceiling    Sheets,  etc.,  etc 
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POWDER 

ANTISEPTIC 

for  Pyorrhea  prevention 
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Tender,  spongy  gums 

that  bleed  easily  are  the  first  symptoms  of 
pyorrhea.  Loss  of  teeth  may  follow  if  these 
conditions  are  not  corrected. 

Pyorrhocide  Powder  is  the  only  dentifrice 
whose  value  in  treating  and  preventing  pyor- 
rhea has  been  proved  by  dental  clinics  de- 
voted exclusively  to  this  phase  of  oral 
prophylaxis.  Pyorrhocide  Powder's  specific 
purpose  is  to  restore  and  maintain  gum  health. 
It  cleans  and  polishes  the  teeth.  Scientifically 
compounded  for  these  purposes,  dentists  every- 
where prescribe  it. 

Take  prompt  action  to  restore  and  then  maintain 
gum  health.     Use  PyorrhocidePowder  daily. 

Pyorrhocide   Powder    is  economical    because    a 
dollar  package  contains  six  months"   supply.    Sold 
by  leading  druggists  and 
dental  supply  houses. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

Write  for 
free  sam- 
ple and 
our  book- 
let on 
Preven- 
tion and 
Tre  at- 
ment  of  \ 
Pyorrhea. 
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&  Pyorrhocide 

Co.,  Inc. 

Sole 
Distributors 

-  Dept.  1476 

Broadway 

"  New  York 
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SOLD 

BY   DRUGGISTS 

EVERYWHERE 


Our  research  work  and  our  clinical 
and  laboratory  facilities  enable  us 
to  disseminate  information  that  i.t 
authoritative  on  pyorrhea  treatment 
and  prevention. 


Pies 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.    Useful 
for  HAY  FEVER.  Asthma,  Dust  Sufferers. 

$1  postpaid. 
NASAL  FILTER  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


y  A  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin 
:  says:  "The  best  bait  usually  is  food  of  a  kind  that  the 
I   rats  and   mice   do   not   get  in  the  vicinity.     The  bait 

•  should  be  kept  fresh  and  attractive  and  the  kind  changed 
vhen  necessary." 

■  "Rough    On   Rats"    mixes    with  any  food.     It  rids 

•  premises  of  pests — quickly,  thoroughly,  cheaply.     Get 

■  it   at   drug   and   general   stores.      "Ending    Rats    and 
:   Mice",  our  booklet,  sent  free;  WRITE. 

:  E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist        Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


the  Chelmsford  Station,  near  London, 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  away. 
They  were  able  to  identify  several 
words  but  failed  to  pick  up  any  con- 
nective sentence. 

The  Post-office  in  the  heart  of  the 
Catholic  quarter  of  Belfast  is  wrecked 
by  a  mob,  and  troops  are  forced  to  fire 
pointblank  at  the  rioters,  causing  sev- 
eral casualties.  Three  factions  are  clash- 
ing,  the  Unionists,  the  Sinn-Feiners, 
and  the  military  and  police,  and  the  city 
is  said  to  be  in  a  turmoil  unparalleled 
elsewhere  in  Ireland. 

July  23. — A  steady  downpour  of  rain  in 
Belfast  dampens  the  ardor  of  the 
rioters  who  have  terrorized  the  city 
two  days  and  nights,  and  with  the 
ingress  of  new  forces  of  the  military 
the  authorities  now  hope  they  will  be 
able  to  control  the  situation. 

The  Congress  of  the  Third  Internationale 
at  Moscow  issues  an  appeal  to  Syria, 
Turkey,  and  Arabia  to  rise  against 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  America, 
to  "throw  off  the  yoke  which  the  Allies 
are  trying  to  impose." 

The  Crown  Council  of  Turkey,  consist- 
ing of  fifty-five  members,  approves 
the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  Math 
the  Allied  Powers,  says  a  report  from 
Constantinople. 

July  25. — It  is  officially  announced  in 
Peking  that  the  long  -  contemplated 
withholding  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  to 
Russia  will  become  effective  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  said  the  Customs  In- 
spector has  been  instructed  to  deposit 
the  money  monthly  in  the  Bank  of 
China  for  future  disposal. 

July  26.— The  Turkish  Nationalist  Con- 
gress in  session  at  Angora  adopts  a 
resolution  denouncing  the  peace  terms 
accepted  by  the  Constantinople  Govern- 
ment and  declaring  the  Nationalists 
will  oppose  the  terms  militarily  to  the 
bitter  end. 

Adrianople  falls  to  the  Greeks,  says  an 
official  statement  from  Athens. 

July  27. — The  Greeks  capture  Col.  Jafar 
Tayar,  Turkish  Nationalist  commander 
at  Adrianople,  when  the  city  falls,  and 
as  a  result  Nationalist  resistance  in 
Thrace  is  reported  to  be  virtually  ended. 

THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN 

July  21. — William  Jennings  Bryau  is 
nominated  for  President  by  acclama- 
tion by  the  Prohibition  party  in 
national  convention  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

July  22. — The  Prohibition  National  Con- 
vention in  session  at  Lincoln  nominates 
Aaron  S.  Watkins,  of  Germantown, 
Ohio,  for  President  after  learning  from 
William  J.  Bryan  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  nomination. 

Senator  Warren  G.  Harding  formally 
accepts  the  Republican  nomination 
fpr  the  Presidency,  at  his  home  in 
Marion,  Ohio.  In  his  speech  of  accep- 
tance Senator  Harding  emphasizes  party 
rule  and  promises,  among  other  things, 
peace  by  declaration  in  case  he  is 
elected. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  in 
session  at  Washington,  decide  they  will 
not  indorse  either  the  Republican  or 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, but  will  let  the  records  and 
present  attitudes  of  the  candidates  on 
the  question  of  prohibition  speak  for 
themselves. 


July  27.— Governor  Calvin  Coolidge,  Re- 
publican nominee  for  Vice-President, 
is  formally  notified  of  his  nomination 
at  his  home  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
and  in  a  brief  speech  of  acceptance 
tells  of  his  party's  desire  to  eliminate 
"a  reactionary  tendency  to  substitute 
private  will  for  public  will." 

DOMESTIC 

July  21. — Resolute,  the  defender  of  the 
Americas  cup,  wins  the  third  yacht 
race  of  the  series  against  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton's  Shamrock  IV. 

July  22.— William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Amer- 
ican financier  and  sportsman,  dies  in 
Paris  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Fifteen  of  the  sixteen  recognized  railroad 
unions  accept  under  protest  ^he  United 
States  Railway  Labor  Board's  decision 
granting  wage  increases  aggregating 
$600,000,000.  The  one  exception  was 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Teleg- 
raphers, which  referred  the  award  to 
its  membership,  together  with  a  strike 
proposition. 

The  Association  of  Railway  Executives 
suggests  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  an  increase  of  twenty  per 
cent,  in  passenger-fares  and  an  average 
increase  of  9.13  per  cent,  in  freight- 
rates  to  meet  the  $600,000,000  award 
of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

July  23. — The  cup  defender,  Resolute, 
wins  the  fourth  race  with  the  challen- 
ger, Shamrock,  for  the  America's  cup. 
The  series  now  stands  two  to  two. 

According  to  figures  published  by .  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
family  expenses  in  the  United  States 
have  increased  nine  per  cent,  between 
January  1  and  June  of  this  year. 

July  24. — Four  sharp  earthquake  shocks 
take  place  at  Redding,  California,  and 
near-by  towns. 

July  25. — The  Federal  Government  closed 
its  business  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  June  30,  with  a  surplus  of 
$291,221,547.07,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury Houston.  This  sum  represents 
the  excess  of  ordinary  receipts  over 
ordinary  disbursements. 

July  26. — The  larger  or  Class  1  railroads 
of  the  country  report  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  deficit  of 
$25,881,485  in  railroad-operating  in- 
come for  the  month  of  April. 

July  27. — Attorney-General  Palmer  ap- 
points a  committee  to  fix  a  fair  margin 
of  profit  for  bituminous  coal-producers 
and  dealers.  The  committee  includes 
representatives  of  the  public,  the  rail- 
roads, consumers,  coal-producers,  and 
coal  wholesalers. 

New  York-San  Francisco  air-mail  service 
will  be  inaugurated  the  first  week  in 
September,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment at  Washington  by  Assistant 
Postmaster-General  Praeger. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
issues  a  priority  order  requiring  the 
railroads  running  into  the  bituminous 
coal-fields  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Central  Pennsylvania 
to  ship  1,250,000  tons  monthly  to  tide- 
water points  for  shipment  to  New 
England  to  relieve  the  coal  situation 
there. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club's  Resolute 
wins  her  third  straight  victory  in  the 
fifth  and  final  race  of  the  series  against 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  Shamrock  IV., 
and  the  America's  cup  remains  in  the 
possession  of  Americans. 
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GREATER  PRODUCTION— equipment  that  will  stand  "overloads"— instal- 
lations requiring  the  least  maintenance — that  is  the  need,  right  now,  if  prices 
of  manufactured  commodities  are  to  come  down. 

In  many  instances,  increased  production  is  obtained  by  faster  operation  of  present 
installations.  To  accomplish  this  result  and  still  retain  the  inherent  advantages  of 
mechanical  equipment  you  need  only  to  adopt  higher  speeds,  narrower  belts  of  low 
tension  and  self-oiling  bearings. 

Dodge,  Oneida  and  Keystone  Products  are  dependable — and  obtainable.  In  thousands 
of  plants  Dodge  pulleys,  hangers,  bearings  and  clutches,  are  operating  at  higher  speeds 
than  ever  before,  after  years  of  uninterrupted  service. 

Dodge  products  are  obtainable  from  dealers  stocks  everywhere  on  the  immediate 
delivery  basis;  installed  in  any  plant  by  the  average  millwright,  Dodge  equipment 
goes  together  right  and  stays  right  through  years  of  consistent  service. 

Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Company 

Mishawaka,  Indiana,  and  Oneida,  New  York 
Canadian  Manufacturers,  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal 

Philadelphia        Cincinnati        New  York        Chicago        St.  Louis        Boston        Atlanta        Pittsburgh        Minneapolis      Dallas       Providence       Seattle       Newark 
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Farm  Comforts  Througk 
Modern  Po\\?er 

POWER  on  tke  farm  has  brought  nextf 
comforts  and  conveniences  to  lighten  labor 
and  make  rural  life  still  more  worth  while. 

The  modern  farm  is  lighted  by  electricity. 
Power  from  its  Fairbanks-Morse  light  plant 
pumps  water  for  domestic  uses  and  for  stock. 
It  operates  separators,  churns,  washers  and 
other  light  farm  machinery}.  The  "Z"  engine 
of  this  plant  is  the  same  engine  that  today*  is 
used  by  more  than  150,000  progressive  farmers. 

Thousandsof  farms  hav'esevera!  of  thesestur- 
dy  "Z"  Engines  helping  to  produce  food  for 
half  the  world.  These  quarter-million  tireless 
mechanical  farm  hands  are  our  answer  to  the 
farmer's  problem  of  a  serious  labor  shortage. 


•w> 
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SPICE     ♦     OF     ♦     LIFE 


Resourceful. — *'  The  stock  you  sold  me 
is  full  of  water." 

"  Well,"  said  the  agent,  "  have  a 
blotter." — Judge. 


Cleanly. — "  Did  the  captain  do  anything 
to  clean  up  the  precinct?  " 

'"  Some  say  he  got  sixty  thousand  in  a 
month." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

The  Reckoning. — It  is  hard  to  convince 
the  defeated  candidate  that  it  is  better 
to  have  run  and  lost  than  never  to  have 
run  at  all,  after  he  has  balanced  his  bank- 
book.—  Yonkers  Statesman. 


Luxury  Up  to  Date. — Wealthy  Parent 
(to  his  daughter's  suitor) — "  I  ask  you. 
are  you  in  a  position  to  keep  my  daughter 
in  the  luxury  she  is  used  to?  Bacon,  butter, 
egsrs,  et  cetera?  " — Fairplay  {Vancouver, 
B.C.). 


A  Sure  Sign. — "  Do  you  believe  in 
woman's  influence  in  politics?  " 

"  Do  I?  I  can't  go  to  the  ward-meeting 
to-day,  because  I've  got  orders  to  stay 
home  and  take  up  the  carpets." — Baltimore 
A  >n  erica  it. 


Cleaned  Out.—"  Hi  there,  sir  !  "  shouted 
a  Florida  landlord  to  a  departing  guest  who 
was  rushing  for  the  train,  "  you've  dropt 
your  pocketbook." 

"  All  right,"  shouted  back  the  guest 
without  stopping.  "  I've  no  further  use 
for  it." — Boston   Transcript. 


Try,  Try  Again.—  "  Lottarox  was  telling 
me  that  he  has  been  trying  for  six  months 
without  success  to  get  a  passage  to  see  the 
battle-fields  of  France." 

'  Evidently  the  wind  lias  changed.  He 
spent  two  years  trying  not  to  see  them, 
with  success."  —  The  American  Legion 
Weekly. 


Squelching  Retort. — Mrs.  Smythe  de 
Willoughby — "  Was  the  grocer's  boy  im- 
pudent again  this  morning,  (Mara,  when 
you  telephoned  the  order?  " 

Clara — "  'E  was.  mum  !     But  I  didn't 
'arf  give  'im  wot  for.      I  sez.  '  Who  d'yer 
blinkin'    well    think    you're    a-talkin'    to? 
I'm   Mrs.    Smythe   tier   Willoughby  !  "  - 
Bunch  (London). 


Improving    the    Phone    Service. — Very 

appropriately  the  latest  telephone  direc- 
tories have  attached  to  them  a  card  ad- 
vertising an  automobile  "  rent  service," 
"  anywhere  within  the  city  limits  for  $1." 
One  is  reminded  of  the  rule  for  getting  a 
telephone  message  "across"  which  was 
published  in  New  York-  "  For  local  calls, 
take  a  taxi;  for  long-distance  calls,  take 
a  train." — Dallas  Journal. 


Honest  Milkman. — "  You  are  charged 
with  selling  adulterated  milk,"  said  the 
judge. 

"  Your  Honor,  I  plead  not  guilty." 

"But  the  testimony  shows  that  it  is 
25  per  cent,  water." 

'  Then  it  must  be  high-grade  milk," 
returned  the  plaintiff.  "  If  your  Honor  will 
look  up  the  word  '  milk  '  in  your  diction- 
ary you  will  find  that  it  contains  from  SO 
to  90  per  cent,  water.  I  should  have  Bold 
it  for  cream  !  " — Success  Magazine. 


A     Desperate      Criminal. —  Warden- 
'  Your  wife's  here  to  see  ye." 

Prisoner    (desperately) — "Tell  'er   I'm 
out  !  " — Fairplay  (Vancouver,  B.  C). 


Modern  European  Pastime. — Asked  how 
lie  had  spent  a  holiday  abroad  a  discon- 
solate young  man  is  said  to  have  replied, 
"  Getting     a     passport  !  " — The     Passing 

Shmr  (  London). 


The  Sad  Reason. — Old  Lady  (to  mendi- 
cant)— "  But — my  good  man,  your  story 
has  such  a  hollow  ring." 

'  Yes,  missis — that's  the  natural  result 
of  speaking  with  an  empty  stummick." — 
Loudon  Mail. 


Why  He  Was  Ravin'.—"  What  did  Poo's 
Raven  mean  by  saying  '  Nevermore  '?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  know  what  lie 
would  mean  if  he  were  sitting  on  a  bust  now 
and  realized  he  could  never  again  go  on 
one." — Baltimore  A  merican. 


Mislaid. — It  has  come  to  our  ears  that  a 
bricklayer  who  has  been  resting  for  the 
last  six  months  suddenly  decided  last 
week  to  return  to  work,  but  unfortunately 
could  not  remember  where  he  had  left  it . — 
The  Passing  Show  (London). 


What  Made  the  Noise.— Wifey— "  T 
heard  a  noise  when  you  came  in  last  night ." 

Hubby — "  Perhaps  it  was  the  night 
falling." 

Wifey  (coldly) — "  No,  it  wasn't,  it  was 
the  day  breaking." — Blighty  (Loudon). 


Lost    Opportunity. — The    ex-Kaiser    has 

been  cutting  out  his  own  clothes,  and  is 
said  to  show  remarkable  skill  as  a  tailor. 
If  he  had  only  devoted  his  talent  to  mak- 
ing himself  a  strait-jacket  a  few  years  ago, 
there  might  have  been  no  war. — The 
Passing  Show  (London). 


The  Greatest  Need.—"  What  this  coun- 
try needs  is  more  production." 

"  What  the  countrv  needs."  replied 
Farmer  Corntossel,  with  a  slight  trace  of 
Irritation,  "  is  less  talk  about  what  it 
needs  an'  more  enthusiasm  about  deliverin' 
the  goods." — Washington  Star. 


More  Data  Needed. — -Head  of  Firm — 
"  How  long  do  you  want  to  be  away  on 
your  wedding-trip?  " 

Hinks  (timidly) — "  Well,  sir — er — what 
would  you  say?  " 

Head  of  Firm — "  flow  do  I  know?  I 
haven't  seen  the  bride."  —  Edinburgh 
Scotsman. 


His    Place    in    the    Parade.—"  Hiram," 

said  Mrs.  Corntossel,  "  what  band-wagon 
are  you  going  to  ride  on?  " 

"  Mehitable,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  know- 
how  1  am  goin'  to  vote,  but  I  won't  be 
flourishin'  on  any  band-wagon.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  prominent  to  have  a  seat 
and  be  examined  by  the  adinirin'  populace. 
I'm  only  one  of  the  fellers  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  proud  and  happy  if  they  are 
invited  to  climb  down  every  now  and  then 
and  crank  up  the  car." — Washington  Star. 


LET  THE 
MOTROLA 
WIND 
YOUR  PHONOGRAPH 

Just  touch  the  button 
— It    does   the    rest  I 

SEASHORE  sports  seem  incom- 
plete  without  the  newest  song 
hits  and  the  latest  jazz  records. 

Discard  the  old  winding-crank, 
attach  the  MOTROLA,  press  the 
button,  and,  without  any  effort,  your 
phonograph  will  be  wound  electri- 
cally.    The 

MOTROLA 

fits  all  makes  of  phonographs,  winds 
to  the  proper  tension,  and  is  positive 
in  operation. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  how 
the  MOTROLA  works,  or  write  us 
for  the  name  of  the  nearest 
MOTROLA  DEALER. 

Jones- Motrola,  Inc. 

29  West  35th  St.  57  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 

New  "York  Chicago 

315  So.  Broadway 
L09  Angeles 


Beat  The  High  Cost 
of  Living 


Steam  pressti re  cooking  makes 
the  cheapest  cuts  of  meat  di- 
gestible,  tender,  nutritiou: 
and  tasty. 

Less  Time  in  Hot  Kitchen 

Food  and  fuel  hills  reduced  by  using  the 
National  Pressure  Cooker.  Will  cook  three 
different  foods  over  one  burner  in  30  minutes 
— no  watching,  no  burning.  Ask  your  dealer 

or  Write 
NORTHWESTERN  STEEL  &  IRON  WORKS 
847  Spring  Street  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


rir\ 
Artificial? 

This  man  ha9  lost 


includ 


an  arm.  His  loss  is  not 
apparent,    because    he 
wears  a  Carnes.  Artificial 
Arm,    which    both  looks 
and  acts  like  the  natural 
arm.     The  elbow  bends, 
wrist  turns,  fingers  flex  and 
grasp.    Only  by  cloRe  inspec- 
tion can  the  Carnes  be  detect- 
ed from  the  living  arm. 
Wearers  of  Carnes  Arms  dress  them- 
selves, carry  baeg.ige,  use  knife    fork, 
pencil  and  pen  and  do  any  kind  of  wi  rk. 
ingr  the  operation  of  intricate  machinery. 


Carnes  Artificial  Arm 

Keeps  Men  on  the  Payroll 

Many  highly-trained  artisans  or  mechanics,  after 

the  Iobh  «>t  mi.-  ..r  h.-tli  arm*,  have  been  enabled  by  Cairn  * 
Arini  to  continue  their  work:  with  no  Ipsa  of  quality  -happy 
i  instead  <>f  dependents.    The  Carnes  Arm  Im  incon- 
spicuous and  comfortable-  ami  its  use  ia  quickly  learned. 

Illustrated  Book  FREE.  ?„uiJ*fnJ<»n1d. 

Ann  in  detail  and  contain*  the  stories  ana  photographs  of 
s  -ores  of  maimed  p«TMons  restored  to  usefulness.  Sent 
free  to  any  interi-sted  pemun. 

CARNES  ARTIFICIAL  LIMB  CO.  &0^s'c.,ty,.UI,<i,!."5: 
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TAsgoH 

The  magic  fluid  of  many  uses    = 

SQUIRT  a  few  drops  of  Tasgon 
between  the  leaves  of  your  auto- 
mobile springs.  It  stops  squeaks 
instantly. 

A  miracle  worker  for  automobiles,  tractors, 
railroads,  trucks,  motor  boats,  farm  imple- 
ments—  machinery  of  any  kind.  A  neces- 
sity in  factory,  shop,  mine,  garage — in  the 
home  or  on  the  farm. 

Dissolves  rust.  A  few  drops  quickly 
loosens  bolt,  nut,  joint  or  other  connection. 
Will  prevent  carbon,  start  a  cold  motor — 
enables  you  to  take  a  stubborn  tire  off 
easily. 

Whenever  you  use  a  wrench — use  Tasgon. 
It  has  a  hundred  uses  —  all  in  one.  Sold 
by  hardware  and  automobile  supply  stores 
in  half-pint,  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans. 
Nozzle-top  pint  can  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  $  1 .00 — if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

Polygon  Products  Company 

141  Milk  Street     -    Boston,  Mass. 

{.Made  4y  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.) 


Another  Polygon  product— 
removes  tar.  grease,  oil,  spots 
and  stains  from  automobile 
bodies,  tires,  leather  cushions, 
carpets,  rugs,  upholstery. 
Cleans  windshields  and  head- 
lights. Will  not  injure  finish 
or  fabric.  In  half-pint  and 
quart  cans. 


FOR  m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY  WEST> 


Cuiicura  Soap 

Imparts 

The  Velvet  Touch 

Soap.Ointment.Talcum  25c.everywhere.  Forsamples 
address:  Cutlcura  Laboratories,  Dept.  7,  Maiden, Mass. 


JsMiM&om 


Key  Tags 

What  good  is  the  key 
that  won't  fit? 
Dennison's  Key 
Tags  tell  where  the 
key  belongs.  Keep 
keys  from  looking 
alike,  when  travel- 
ling or  at  notne. 

Write  Dennison,  DeptM  ,   Fremingham, 
Mass..  tor    HANDY  BOOK." 


®  What  Next  ? 


THE  ♦  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  ♦  EASY  ♦  CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  G.  L.,"  Landrum,  S.  C. — "Where  did  the 
phrase  '  Praise  from  Sir  Hubert  is  praise  indeed' 
orisinate,  and  have  I  quoted  the  same  correctly?  " 

The  Quotation  to  wliich  you  refer  reads — "  Ap- 
probation from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  is  praise 
indeed,"  and  is  from  Morton's  "Cure  for  the 
Heartache,"  act  i,  scene  2  (1811). 

"F.  J.  O.,"  Baraboo,  Wis. — "Please  give  me 
the  correct  wording  for  the  fourtn  line  of  the 
second  verse  of  Kipling's  '  Recessional.'  My  copy 
says  'A  humble  and  a  contrite  heart,'  but  I  have 
been  told  that  'An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart' 
is  correct.     Which  is  right?  " 

The  Lexicographer  believes  the  words  of  the 
fourth  line  of  Mr.  Kipling's  poem  are  correctly 
cited,  "An  humble  and  contrite  heart,"  as  the 
words  are  so  printed  in  most  editions  of  this 
writer's  works.  This  poem  was  written  in  Great 
Britain  by  Mr.  Kipling,  who  is  of  British  birth, 
and  in  England  "an  humble"  is  a  common  form, 
because  the  English  do  not  aspirate  the  "h"  in 
this  word.  That  being  the  case,  the  article 
before  it  becomes  "an"  instead  of  "a"  in  accor- 
dance with  the  rule  requiring  a  consonant  to 
precede  a  vowel  sound.  But,  while  this  is  the 
practise  among  many  persons,  the  late  Sir  James 
A.  H.  Murray,  in  his  "New  English  Dictionary," 
indicates  that  the  "h"  should  be  sounded. 
Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  this  pronunciation 
will  ultimately  prevail. 

"E.  E.  W.,"  Hampton,  Va. — "Please  tell  me 
what  is  known  as  'Mother  Shipton's  Prophecy.'" 

The  "New  International  Encyclopedia"  gives 
the  following:  "Shiplon,  Mother.  A  reputed 
English  prophetess,  probably  fictitious,  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  She  is  first  heard  of  in 
1641,  when '  The  Prophecie  of  Mother  Shipton,'  an 
anonymous  tract,  was  published  in  London.  Chap- 
books  and  pamphlets  purporting  to  be  collections 
of  her  prophecies  appeared  frequently.  In  1862, 
one  Charles  Hindley  reprinted  what  purported 
to  be  a  life  of  Mother  Shipton,  originally  published 
by  Richard  Heady  (London,  1684).  He  inserted 
some  doggerel  verses  of  his  own  and  wound  up 
with  the  declaration  that  the  world  would  come 
to  an  end  in  1881.  Hindley  in  1873  acknowledged 
that  the  verses  were  a  hoax.  Consult  W.  H. 
Harrison,  'Mother  Shipton  Investigated'  (Lon- 
don, 1881)." 

"M.  E.  B.,'  Olympia,  Wash. — "Kindly  give 
me  the  preferred  form  in  a  business  letter  addrest 

to  a  young  lady — '  My  dear  Miss '  or  merely 

'Dear  Madam.'" 

The  correct  forms  to  use  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  an  unmarried  lady  are — "Madam";  "Dear 
Madam";  "My  dear  Madam";  "Dear  Miss 
Smith,"  and  "My  dear  Miss  Smith,"  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  intimacy  existing  between  the 
writer  and  the  person  addressed. 

"L.  B.  F.,"  Wellford.  S.  C. — "Are  the  words 
aggravate  and  irritate  interchangeable?  Is  the 
word  aggravate  used  correctly  in  the  sentence, 
'Do  not  aggravate  that  child'?" 

A  fever  or  a  misfortune  may  be  aggravated, 
but  not  a  person.  The  person  is,  perhaps,  ex- 
asperated or  provoked.  To  aggravate,  from  the 
Latin  aggravo,  "to  make  heavy,"  is  to  intensify, 
and  applies  only  to  conditions  of  fact;  provoke^ 
which  calls  forth  anger,  and  exasperate,  which 
heightens  (or  roughens)  anger  already  provoked, 
allude  to  mental  states.  A  patient  may  be  so 
irritated  that  his  condition  is  aggravated.  Here 
to  aggravate  is  to  make  worse;  to  irritate  is  to 
annoy,  provoke. 

"A.  M.  B.,"  Adams,  Mass. — The  word  fidelity 
is  correctly  pronounced  fi-del'i-ti — i's  as  in  habit, 
e  as  in  get. 

"C.  H.  C,"  Memphis,  Tenn. — "Please  tell 
me  why  the  British  soldier  is  called  Tommy 
Atkins. 

The  expression  Tommy  Atkins  had  its  origin 
in  a  pamphlet  issued  at  one  time  to  all  British 
soldiers,  in  which  were  to  be  entered  the  name, 
age,  term  of  service,  etc.,  of  each  individual. 
With  each  book  a  form  was  sent  out  by  the  War 
Office  and  the  sample  name  filled  in  on  it  was 
Tommy  Atkins,  corresponding  to  the  John  Doe 
of  legal  documents.  This,  by  an  easy  trans- 
ference, soon  became  the  nickname  of  the  British 
soldier. 


"W.  R.  P.,"  Thurman,  Iowa. — "What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  omerta?" 

The  word  omerta  is  defined  as  follows:  "(Sicilian.) 
Literally,  manliness.  The  'belief  that  it  is  dis- 
honorable to  tell  anything  about  a  fellow  country- 
man which  could  get  him  into  trouble.'  The 
Evening  Sun  (New  York),  May  13,  1909." 

"P.  L.  J.,"  Waterbury,  Conn. — "The  writer 
maintains  that  employes  (dropping  an  'e'  and 
adding  an  's')  is  a  correct  way  to  spell  the  plural 
of  employee.     Am  1  right?" 

The  English  word  is  employee;  the  French  is 
employe.  The  plural  is  formed  by  adding  s 
to  the  respective  spellings. 

"T.  C.  M.,"  Berkeley,  Cal.—" Kindly  give 
me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  name 
Carnegie." 

The  name  Carnegie  is  correctly  pronounced 
kar-neg'i — a  as  in  artistic,  e  as  in  get,  i  as  in  habit. 
It  is  frequently,  but  erroneously,  pronounced 
kar-ne'gi — a  as  in  artistic,  e  as  in  prey,  i  as  in 
habit. 

"C.  B.  J.,"  La  Beholle,  France. — "Is  the  word 
worser  ever  considered  good  usage,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  'All  good  government  is  gov- 
ernment of  the  worser  elements  by  the  best'?" 

The  dictionary  gives  the  following  under 
worser — "Worse:  a  former  and  still  occasionally 
used  double  and  redundant  form  of  the  com- 
parative, on  the  analogy  of  lesser:  usually  re- 
garded as  a  vulgarism,  tho  sometimes  used  by  the 
best  writers." 

"S.  C.  W.,"  Wentworth,  N.  C. — "Please  tell 
me  why  the  Court  is  called  the  •Court  of  St. 
James.'" 

Under  the  phrase  "Court  of  St.  James's"  the 
dictionary  says,  "The  court  of  the  monarch  of 
Great  Britain:  so  called  from  St.  James's  Palace, 
where  court  receptions,  etc.,  are  held." 

"J.  D.  G.  M.,"  Gallatin,  Tenn. — "I  may  not 
quote  it  accurately,  but  the  substance  of  the 
phrase  is  '  No  pent  up  Utica  confines  his  spirit.' 
Please  tell  me  where  this  originated." 

The  quotation  to  wliich  you  refer  is — 
"No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  your  powers, 
But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  yours." 

The  lines  were  written  by  Jonathan  M.  Sewall,  in 
his  "Epilogue  to  Cato"  for  the  Bow  Street 
Theater,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

"D.  D.,"  Panama,  111. — "Kindly  give  me  the 
correct  pronunciations  of  the  words  aero,  aerial, 
and  aggrandizement." 

The  words  you  give  are  correctly  pronounced  as 
follows:  Aero,  e'ar-o — e  as  in  prey,  a  as  in  final,  o 
as  in  obey;  aerial,  e-i'ri-al — e  as  in  prey,  first  i 
as  in  police,  second  i  as  in  habit,  a  as  in  final; 
aggrandizement,  ag"ran-daiz'ment,  or  -mant — 
first  a  as  in  fat,  second  a  as  in  final,  ai  as  in  aisle, 
£  as  in  get,  or  a  as  in  final.  There  is  also  some 
authority  for  pronouncing  this  last  word  with 
the  primary  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 

"C.  L.  P.,'  Clark  Mills,  N.  Y. — "Please  give 
the  origin,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression, 'I'm  from  Missouri.' " 

The  phrase,  "  I'm  from  Missouri,  you've  got  to 
show  me,"  was  first  used  by  W.  D.  Vandiver, 
Representative  from  Missouri  in  Congress,  and  in 
consequence  the  State  has  become  known  to  some 
extent  as  the  "Show  me"  State.  The  phrase 
means  "I  am  not  easily  taken  in;  I  am  on  the 
alert  against  deception." 

"A.  H.  B.,"  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. — "Is  there 
such  a  word  as  salty?     If  so,  how  can  it  be  used?  " 

The  word  salty  is  an  adjective  and  means: 
"1.  Tasting  somewhat  like  or  of  salt;  containing 
salt;  saltish;  as,  the  soup  is  too  salty.  2.  Spar- 
kling; piquant;  sharp:  said  of  speech  or  a  saying." 

"H.  C,"  Lincoln,  Neb. — "Kindly  give  brief 
book  review  of  Victor  Hugo's  'Les  Miserables.'" 

"Les  Miserables'  is  the  title  of  a  novel  of 
Parisian  life,  by  Victor  Hugo,  published  in  1S62. 
Its  central  figure,  Jean  Valjean,  an  ex-convict, 
becomes  an  honored  member  of  society,  but, 
his  past  becoming  known,  he  is  subjected  to 
persecutions  which  he  bears  heroically. 

"H.  C.  W.,  Jr.,"  Shreveport,  La. — The  phrase 
in  so  far  as  is  written  as  four  separate  words. 
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ELECTRICIAN 
MEETS  DEATH 


Carl  McDaniel  Shocked  to  Death 
at  Burton  Powder  Works 


Receives  Light  Shock  at  a  Switch 
Which  Kills  Him 


While  throwing  on  a  switch  in  the  factory 
ol  the  Burton  Powder  Works,  near  Coverts 
station,  Carl  nfcDaniel  slipped  griping  the 
uninsulated  rod  of  rhe  switch  ami  was  in- 
stantly killed  by  the  electric  shock  this 
morning  at  4--30  o'clock. 

A  current  of  440  volts,  which  under  ordi- 
nary Circumstances  would  not  cause  death, 
passed  through  the  victim's  body.  It  is 
thought  that  Mr.  McDaniels  had  a  weak 
hearr. 

The  body  wns  brought  to  the  Rice  morgue 
and  .in  effort  was  made  to  locate  his  home. 
Piiperc  were  found  on  the  man's  body  ad- 
dressed from  Mason  City,  Iowa,  where  he  is 
said  ro  have  been  before  he  came  to  New 
Castle,  He  was  an  electrician  and  had  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  but  a  short 
time.  As  yet  the  relatives  have  not  been 
located. 


Swift— sure— fatal ! 

A  shock,  a  moment's  tension, 
and  he  fell  back— dead 


SOMEHOW  his  foot  slipped.  Falling, 
he  grasped  the  thing  closest  to  his 
hand.  It  was  the  live  blade  of  an 
exposed  knife  switch.  Swift,  sure,  fatal — 
it  shot  its  heavy  current  across  his  heart. 

Uncovered,  a  constant  menace — as  deadly 
as  a  bolt  of  lightning — it  awaits  its  unwary 
victims  in  factories,  in  public  buildings,  in 
homes. 

All  over  the  land  protest  is  going  up 

From  everywhere  an  outcry,  in  ever-increas- 
ing intensity,  is  heard  against  the  needless 
waste  of  life  and  property  caused  by  the 
exposed  knife  switch. 

Fire  marshals  are  ruling  against  it;  safety 
officials  are  branding  it  as  dangerous;  labor 
unions  are  denouncing  it;  electrical  societies 
are  condemning  it;  architects  and  contractors 
are  blacklisting  it;  from  every  side  comes  the 
demand  from  authorities — the  exposed  knife 
switch  must  go. 

"The  loss  of  lives  and  property  due  to 
defective  electrical  installations  every  year  is 
beyond  reason,"  declares  John  G.  Gamber, 
State  Fire  Marshal  of  Illinois.  "The  exposed 
knife  switch  is  the  most  common  unguarded 
source  of  electrical  trouble  in  factories,"  says 
John  A.  Hoeveler,  Flectrical  Engineer,  Wis- 
consin Industrial  Commission.  "A  total  of 
$1,183,674  was  lost  in  Michigan  during  the 
year  1919  by  fires  due  to  defective  installa- 
tion of  wires  or  carelessness  in  attending," 
says  Fire  Marshal   Ellsworth  of  Michigan. 

State  Fire  Marshal  H.  H.  Friedley  of 
Indiana,  in  ruling  against  the  exposed  knife- 
switch,  describes  it  as  "one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific causes  of  loss  of  life  and  property."  John 
S.  Horan,  State  Fire  Marshal  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  called  it  "one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous fire  and  accident  hazards  in  existence." 


State  Fire  Marshal  L.  T.  Hussey  of  Kansas 
has  joined  these  progressive  states  with  a 
similar  ruling  "to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  State  of  Kansas." 

The  Western  Association  of  Electrical  In- 
spectors in  convention  at  St.  Louis  Janu- 
ary 27,  28  and  29,  1920,  went  on  record 
without  a  dissenting  vote  as  being  in  favor 
of  the  use  of  -enclosed  switches. 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch  is  an  absolute 
safeguard  against  shock,  fire,  and  industrial 
accident  of  any  kind. 

It  is  a  simple  knife  switch  in  a  pressed- 
steel  housing — externally  operated.  A  han- 
dle on  the  outside  does  all  the  work. 

Current  cannot  reach  that  handle,  nor  the 
box  itself — tough,  rugged  insulation  com- 
pletely isolates  all  live  parts.  They  are  safe- 
ly enclosed  within  steel  walls. 

The  switch  may  be  locked  in  the  open 
position,  too,  while  work  is  being  done  on  the 
line;  nobody  can  thoughtlessly  turn  on  the 
current.  This  feature  is  saving  many  an 
electrician's  life.  "On"  and  "Off"  posi- 
tions are  clearly  indicated.  The  Square  D 
Safety    Switch    is    made    in   over   300   sizes, 


/ 


The  dangerous  exposed 
knift  switch 


Industrial  type 
closed 


types,    and    capacities — for    factories,    office 
buildings    and    homes. 

The  greatest  remaining  hazard  around  an 
electrical  installation — the  exposed  knife 
switch — is  going. 

All  over  the  country  progressive  firms — 
leaders  both  in  employes'  welfare  and  in  effi- 
cient production — are  safeguarding  the  lives 
of  their  workmen  and  their  property  by 
replacing  all  old-style  exposed  knife  switches 
with  Square  D  Safety  Switches.  Prominent 
among  them  are: 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Standard  Oil  Company 

Pullman  Company 

Ford  Motor  Company 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 

U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

General  Motors  Corporation 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company 

The  White  Company 

Lis'ted  as  standard  for  both  fire  and  acci- 
dent prevention  by  the  Underwriters'  Labo- 
ratories of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers. Meets  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Electrical  Safety  Code  of .  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch  is  sold  ami 
installed  by  your  electrical  dealer  and  con- 
tractor. Architects  and  engineers  are  listing 
it  as  standard  equipment.  Ask  any  of  them 
for  further  information — or  write  us  direct. 

Act  NOW  and  protect  your  workmen, 
your  family  and  your  property  against  fire, 
shocks   and  other  electrical   hazards. 

SQUARE  D  COMPANY 

1400  Rivard  Straet,  Detroit.  Michigan 
Canadian  Factory.  Walkervllle.  Ont. 
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"No  Thing  wrought  by  Man  Ever  Possessed 
More  than  He  Himself  Put  Into  It" 


No  other  workmen  in  the  world — though  they 
might  use  the  same  designs,  the  same  metals, 
the  same  tools  and  machinery — as  are  regularly 
employed  to  make  Art  Metal  Equipment,  could 
build  the  same  high  character  into  it. 

It  takes  more  than  material  things,   no  matter 
how  excellent,   to  mold  an  Art  Metal  cabinet, 
or    desk    or    safe,     into     office     equipment    of 
"character." 

For  character  in  steel  office  equipment  can  come 
only  from  years  and  years  of  welding  the  proper 
ideals  into  the  very  blood  of  those  who  make  it. 
As  in  men,  mere  money  cannot  buy  it  and  put 
it  there  over  night. 

The  bus-messes  which  have  adapted  Art 
Metal  to  their  use,  are  a  high  reward  to 
the  men  who  have  left  nothing'  undone 
that  Art  Metal  may  be  everything  that 
steel  office  equipment  possibly  can  be. 


JAMESTOWN,   N.Y. 

9/i£  name  of  one  company  -  not  of  an  Industry 


Art  flWal 

Junestown.  NewYbrk 
U-S-A 
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01te  only  Typewriter 

permitted  in  the  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco  Convention  Balls 


"Write  for  this  Booklet 


Every  one  interested  in 
the  progress  of  science, 
particularly  as  it  applies 
to  improved  business 
methods,  should  read 
this  free  booklet. 
Write  for 

"THE  TYPEWRITER.  PLUS" 


THE  Noiseless  Typewriter  was 
used  not  only  in  the  press 
sections — but  even  on  the  speakers' 
platform!  No  other  typewriter 
was  permitted  inside  the  Conven- 
tion Halls,  where  The  Noiseless 
was  used  by  the  Associated  Press, 
the  International  News  Service, 
the  United  Press,  and  the  Univer- 
sal Service,  as  well  as  by  corre- 
spondents of  the  great  dailies. 

The  Noiseless  Typewriter  was 
selected  not  only  because  it  is  the 
one  quiet  typewriter,  but  also  be- 


cause of  its  speed  and  depend- 
ability. It  did  not  disturb.  It 
stood  up  under  the  terrific  strain 
of  both  Conventions.  No  better 
test  of  a  typewriter  was  ever  made. 

The  Noiseless  Typewriters  used 
at  the  Conventions  were  regular 
stock  machines  such  as  you  can 
purchase  any  day  for  your  own 
office. 

Unless  you  prefer  Bedlam  to 
Quiet  it  is  worth  your  while  to  in- 
vestigate this  revolutionary  im- 
provement in  the  typewriter. 


THE  NOISELESS  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

253  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Sale i  offices  in  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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A  ^k      Benjamin  Nathaniel  Bogue,  who  stammered 

/    V      himself  for  twenty  years  so  badly  he  could 

I  hardly  talk,  originator  of  The  Bogue  Unit 

/       m      Method  for  Restoring  Perfect  Speech  and 

-<^^V       Founder  of  The  Bogue  Institute  for  Stam- 

ssssssl*^         merer;  and  Stutterers  (Founded    iqoi),  an' 

nstitution  with  national   patronage,  strongly  endorsed   by 

.he  medical  profession,  ha*  written  a  288-page  book,  telling 

sow  he  cured  himself.    Contains  definite  and  authoritative 

.nformation.  Sent  anywhere  free  to  readers  of  the  Literary 

Digest  and  postpaid  upon  request  to 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE,  President 
4299  Bogue  Building:  iadianapoli*   I*i 


To  Lawyers 
and  Physicians: 

The  question  of  responsibility,  of  the 
amount  of  blame  that  can  be  legally  attached 
to  those  who  are  mentally  abnormal  for  the 
crimes  they  commit,  has  been  a  vexed  one 
ever  since  laws  were  first  made.  We  now 
have  the  whole  subject  lucidly  and  exhaus- 
tively treated  in  an  authoritative  new  volume. 

THE  UNSOUND  MIND 
AND  THE  LAW 

by  George-  W.  Jacoby,  M.D.,  formtr  President  of  'he 
American  Neurological  Association,  Consulting  Neurol- 
ogist to  the  German  Hospital  of  New  York,  etc.,  author 
of  "Suggestion  and  Psychotherapy,"  etc. 

Part  I  treats  of  the  general  relation  between  juris- 
prudence and  psychiatry  and  of  the  varying  degrees 
of  responsibility  up  to  the  border-line  of  insanity. 

Part  II  deals  with  the  manifestations  by  which  the 
most  important  psychoses  and  neuro-psychoses  may 
be  recognized  by  the  expert  psychiatrist. 

Part  III  is  devoted  to  a  careful  consideration  of 
hypnosis  in  relation  to  crime,  of  the  limits  to  which 
hypnotic  suggestion  may  be  carried,  and  of  sexual 
anomalies  in  general. 

Part  IV  indicates  the  manner  in  which  written  or 
verbal  expert  opinions  should  be  formed  and  rendered 
in  cases  which  hinge  upon  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the 
accused. 

To  jurists,  to  alienists,  and  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  medico-legal  questions  this  book  will  prove 
Invaluable. 

too,  cloth,  438  pages.  $3.00  net;  by  mail,  $3.16 

FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY      NEW  YORK 


Double 

Your  Income 

THIS  is  no  "get-rich-quick"  plan, 'but  a  conser- 
vative statement  of  what  you  can  do  if  you  follow 
the  saving,  investing  and  business  plans  laid 
down  in  "The  Book  of  Thrift."  This  remarkable  new 
book  by  T.  D.  MacGregor,  author  of  "Pushing  Your 
Business,"  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  platitudes  on  the 
subject  of  thrift,  but  it  is  an  extremely  timely  and  practi- 
cal work — at  once  an  inspiration  to  the  reader  and  a  de- 
pendable Ouide-Book  of  the  road  to  fortune. 

The  Book  ol  Thrift 

contains  a  carefully  worked  out  saving,  interest  and  in- 
vestment table,  showing  how  you  can  make  your  money 
earn  as  much  for  you  as  you  earn  for  yourself. 

If  financial  independence  is  your  goal,  don't  try  to  get 
along  without  "The  Book  of  Thrift."  a  one  dollar  book 
worth  hund  reds  of  dollars  to  any  one  who  reads  and  heeds  it. 

"The  Book  of  Thrift"  is  a  handsome,  cloth-bound  vol- 
ume of  3SO  pages,  with  over  70  illustrations. 

Large  12mo    Cloth.    SI  SO  riet:  by  mail  tl  62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


A  Man's  Book 
For  Your  Son 

TF  you're  a  sound  American,  a  good 

■*•  Republican,  and  want  your  son  to  be, 
then  get  the  greatest  book  on  character  since  "Tom 
Brown  at  Rugby" — 

LIFE  STORY  OF 

Warren  G.  Harding— The  Man 

BY 

Joe  Mitchell  Chappie 

It's  a  great  book,  a  man's  book,  tense,  virile,  and 
true-blue.  A  book  that  will  steady  the  young  man, 
and  you,  too.  "The  most  splendid  American  biog- 
raphy on  record."  GET  IT  NOW.  Mailed  direct. 
$1  a  copy,  prepaid 

Chappie  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Publishers  of  the  World-Famous  Book-"HEART  THROBS" 


LAW 


Chattanooga  College  of  Law. 
Two  and  three  years'  courses. 
Degree  LL.B.  Prepares  for  prac- 
tice in  all  courts.  An  institution 
of  recognized  standing.     Classes  so  arranged  that 

Students  May  Earn  Living 

Strong  faculty.      School   opens  September 
15th,  1920.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

CHATTANOOGA  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
Chattanooga  Tennessee 


National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College 

Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teachers  in  demand.  Salaries 
rapidly  increasing.  Combined  Professional  and  Cultural 
Education.  College  accredited.  Diploma,  2  years.  Three 
and  four  year  courses.  Four  Dormitories  on  College  Grounds. 
For  catalog  address 
Box  72,  2944  Michigan    Boulevard,    Chicago,   Illinois 

For  Every  User  of  English 

The  unusual  new  book,  EXPRESSIVE  ENGLISH,  by  J.  C. 
Fernald,  L.H.D.,  is  indispensable  to  every  one  who  uses  En- 
glish in  writing  or  speaking.  This  book  puts  the  full  power  of 
English  at  your  command.  It  treats  every  phase  of  rhetoric 
and  grammar,  showing  how  to  convey  the  exact  impression 
you  wish  with  the  greatest  power  and  beauty. 

474  pages,  cloth  bound.    Price  J1.90;  by  mail  $2.00 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avt.,  N.  Y. 

■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big:  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10  ,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting:  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping-  unnecessary  to  begrin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.(  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  tbo  American  Institute  of 
Accountant*.  Low  tuition  fee— «asy  termi.  Writ*  now  for  Infor- 
mation and  froo  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

L*SalU  Extension  University,  Dope.  852-HA,  Chicago 
'  r**  V  -  T*  --*  £*•*»•*#  Thatntrm  <##Mr*rftm  *i  Jft«  Wmid ' ' 
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STEEL 

SERVICE 


This  is  no  mere  storage  place, 
where  steel  lies  dormant.  It  is  a 
swiftly  moving  flood  of  steel,  that 
comes  and  goes,  brought  together 
from  every  source,  transformed  to 
meet  specific  needs,  and  shipped  with 
utmost  speed. 

The  early  order  clerks  arrive  to  go 
over  the  mail  which  has  been 
brought  from  the  post-office  long 
before  the  first  regular  delivery.  The 
orders  are  divided  and  copies  rushed 
to  every  man  contributing  to  the 
work.  There  is  no  waiting  for  a  single 
form  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand. 

Here  is  a  system  that  delivers  steel 
in  any  form,  to  any  place,  in  record 
time. 


JOSEPHT 


FXERSON" 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 


DETROIT 


BUFFALO 


NEW  YORK 


I     i((    If  I    \         tun 
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Transportation  by  water  of  granite  monoliths 
for  the  Hindu  temple*  of  Southern   India 


THEN  — the  thing  that  symbolized 
POWER  was  drudgery — dull,  monoto- 
nous drudgery  that  took  its  toll  in 
human  bodies  and  stood  in  the  way 
of  human  progress.  IJ  NOW  —  the 
world  takes  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 


thing  of  iron  and  steel  whose  power  is 
almost  immeasurable,  whose  possibili- 
ties are  almost  incalculable,  and  whose 
efficiency  is  best  symbolized  today 
by  the  device  that  is  recognized  every- 
where  as  the  Continental  Red  Seal. 


CONTINENTAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 

Offices:  Detroit,  U.  S.  A.  Factories:  Detroit  and  Muskegon 

Largest  Exclusive  Motor  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

Continental  Motors 


STANDARD  POWER  FOR  TRUCKS.  AUTOMOBILES  AND  TRACTORS 
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How  Daylight  Helps  Workmen  Do 
More  and  Better  Work 

Daylight  and  fresh  air  are  powerful  aids  to  production.  The  stimu- 
lus of  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air  is  reflected  in  greater  volume  and 
accuracy  of  output,  with  diminished  wastage.  Operatives  enjoy 
better  health,  are  freer  (from  eye -strain,  lose  fewer  days  through 
sickness.  Labor  turnover  is  reduced — output  is  noticeably  in- 
creased.    All  of  this  is  accomplished  with  Truscon  Daylight  Sash. 


Truscon  Daylight  Engineers  At 
Your  Service — The  day  lighting  of 
modern  factories  requires  not  alone  in- 
timate knowledge  of  steel  sash,  but  also 
a  broad  understanding  of  all  phases  of 
modern  construction.  A  pioneer  in 
permanent  building  methods,  Trus- 
con's  experience  includes  30,000  build- 
ings of  all  types.  Truscon  Daylight 
Engineers  offer  an  exceptional  service 
in  planning  the  most  effective 
daylighting  of  your  building. 


Get  This  New  Book  Without  Obli- 
gation— An  interesting  book,  "Human 
Nature  and  the  Factory  Building" — 
shows  how  the  principles  of  modern 
industrial  engineering  affect  'the  design 
of  factory  buildings.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated. Free  to  prospective  builders. 
Write  today. 

TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Warehouses  and  Cifices  in 
Principal  Cities 


TRUSCON 

.    BUILDING   i 
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The  Digest  School  Directory  Index 

WE  PRINT  BELOW  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges  whose  announcements 
appear  in  The  Digest  in  August.  The  August  7th  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each. 
We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below, 
or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager  is 
available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to 
be  considered.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges 
for  Women 

Judson  College  for  Women Marion,  Ala. 

Crescent  College Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Anna  Head  School Berkeley,  Cal. 

Santa  Barbara  Girls'  School  .  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Ely  School Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Glen  Eden Stamford,  Conn. 

Southfield  Point  Hall Stamford,  Conn. 

Wykeham  Rise Washington,  Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's   School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Madison    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Miss  Harris'  School Miami,  Fla. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory  ....  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferry  Hall Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  111. 

Tudor  Hall  School Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Science  Hill   School Shelby ville,   Ky. 

Eldon 'Annapolis,  Md. 

Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Hood  College Frederick,  Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women ....  Lutherville,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Choate    School Brookline,    Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rogers   Hall  School .Lowell,   Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick,  Mass. 

Mount   Ida   School Newton,   Mass. 

House  in  The  Pines Norton,  Mass. 

Wheaton   College   for   Women.  ..  .Norton,    Mass. 

Whiting  Hall South  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,   Mass. 

Waltham  School  for  Girls Waltham,   Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,     Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

The  Misses  Allen  School.  ..West  Newton,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Oak  Hall St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Howard    Payne    College Fayette,    Mo. 

Hardin  College Mexico,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Forest   Park   College.. St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.   Mary's   Hall   for   Girls Burlington,   N.   J. 

Centenary  Coll.  Institute.  .  .  .Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Kent     Place Summit,     N.     J. 

Wallcourt Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.   Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary  .   Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

L'Ecole  Francaise New  York  City 

Scudder    School New    York    City 

The  Semple  School  for  Girls New  York  City 

Ossining  School Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Highland  Manor        .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Knox  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Sch        Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Glendale  College Glendale,  Ohio 

School  of  Brown  Co.  Ursulines  .     St.  Martin,  Ohio 

Cedar  Crest  College Allentown,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe   Manor Bethlehem,   Pa. 

Moravian  Seminary  &  College Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Highland    Hall •  Hollidaysburg,    Pa. 

Beechwood,  Inc Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lititz,  Pa. 

Ogontz    School Ogontz,    Pa. 

Miss    Say  ward's    School Overbrook,    Pa. 

The  Cowles  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss    Mills    School Mt.    Airy,    Phila.,  Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  Town  &  Country. .  Providence,  R.I. 

Ashley    Hall Charleston,    S.    C. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,   Tenn. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

Fairfax   Hall Basic,   Va. 

Sullins    College Bristol,    Va. 

Southern    Seminary Buena    Vista,    Va. 

Averett    College Danville,    Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Hollins  College Hollins,  Va. 

Southern   College Petersburg,  Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Fauquier   Institute Warrenton,   Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 

St.  Hilda's  Hall Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer    Seminary .  .  Milwaukee,    Wis. 


Boys'  Preparatory 

Claremont   School Claremont,   Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Milford Milford,  Conn. 

Ridgefield Ridgefield,    Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School.  .  .   Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys Woodstock,  111. 

John  Locke  School Elkton,  Ky. 

Severn  School Boone,  Md. 

The  Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Deerfield  Academy Deerfield,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston Easthampton,  Mass. 

Monson    Academy Monson,    Mass. 

Dummer  Academy South  Byfield,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,   Minn. 

Stearns  School Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pennington   School Pennington,   N.   J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School.  .  .  .Princeton,  N.  J. 

Marquand Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Stone  School.  .  .  . Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  School Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Kohut Harrison,  N.  Y. 

Raymond  Riordon   School Highland,  N.   Y. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving    School.  ..  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 

Bingham  School Mebane,  N.  C. 

Blue    Ridge    School Hendersonville,    N.    C. 

Bethlehem    Preparatory    School ..  Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Perkiomen Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Kiski  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Swarthmore   Prep.   School Swarthmore,   Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

The  McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Old  Dominion  Academy .  .  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Military  Schools 

Marion  Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad.  .Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 
Pasadena  Military  Academy.  .  .  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Hitchcock  Military  Academy.  .  .  .San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Western  Military  Academy Alton,  111. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.  Academy Chicago,  111. 

Onarga  Military  School Onarga,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Inst Lyndon,  Ky. 

Charlotte  Hall  School St.  Mary's  County,  Md. 

Mitchell  Mil.  Boys'  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Allen  Military  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Academy Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School Boon  ville,  Mo. 

Missouri  Military  Academy Mexico,   Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.   Borden  town,  N.  J. 

Freehold    Military    School Freehold,    N.    J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Wenonah,  N.  J. 

Roosevelt  Military  Acad.  West  Englewood,  N.  J. 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute  .  .  .  .  Roswell,  N.  M. 
New  York  Mil.  Acad. . .  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  St.  John's   School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School ....  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 
St.  John's  Military  Sch.  .Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Peekskill   Academy Peekskill,    N.    Y. 

Ohio    Military    Inst Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Miami  Military  Inst Germantown,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  Mil.  College Chester,  Pa. 

Nazareth  Hall  Mil.  Academy Nazareth,  Pa. 

Porter  Military  Academy.  .  .  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia  Military  Academy.  .  .  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy.  .  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad.  .Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Tennessee  Military  Institute.  .Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College Terrell,  Texas 

Blackstone  Military  Academy ....  Blackstone,  Va. 

Danville   Military  Inst. Danville,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon   Academy.  .  .  .Front   Royal,   Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Military  Academy.  .Woodstock,  Va. 
Greenbrier    Military    School .  .  Lewisburg,   W.   Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Mil.  &  Nav.  Acad.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Co-Educational 

Parsonsfield   Seminary Parsonsfield,    Maine 

Cushing   Academy Ashburnham,    Mass. 

Beacon   School Brookline,    Mass. 


Co-Educational 

Continued 

Dean    Academy Franklin,    Mass. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.  H. 

Colby  Academy New  London,  N.  H. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  N.  H. 

Starkey   Seminary Lakemont,   N.   Y. 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City 

Grand  River  Institute Austinburg,  Ohio 

George   School George  School,  Pa. 

Wyoming   Seminary Kingston,   Pa. 

Dickinson    Seminary Williamsport,    Pa. 

Wayland   Academy Beaver    Dam,    Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Fannie  A.  Smith  Kind.  Tr.  Sch..  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Haven  Normal  Sch.  of  Gym .  New  Haven.Conn. 

Amer.    Coll.    of    Physical    Ed Chicago,    111. 

Chicago  Normal  Sch.  of  Phys.  Ed .  .  Chicago,  111. 

Coll.  of  Dentistry— Univ.  of  111 Chicago,  111. 

Nat'l    Kind.    &    Elementary    Coll.  .  Chicago,    111. 

Northwestern  University Chicago,  111. 

University    Sch.    of    Music ....  Lake    Forest,    111. 

Indiana  Dental  College Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Univ.  of  Louisville  Coll.  of  Dentistry .  .Louisville,  Ky. 

Emerson   Coll.   of   Oratory Boston,   Mass. 

Erskine  School Boston,  Mass. 

Garland   Sch.  of   Homemaking.  .  .   Boston,   Mass. 

Harvard  Dental   School Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  School Boston,  Mass. 

N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music Boston,  Mass. 

Sch.  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts .  .  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The   Sargent   School Cambridge,   Mass. 

School  of  Dom.  Architecture  .  .  Cambridge,   Mass. 

Babson  Institute Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Clark    College Worcester,    Mass. 

Worcester  Dom.  Science  Sch .  .  Worcester,  Mass. 
B.  C.  San.  Sch.  Nurses,  HomeEcon.  &  Phys.  Ed. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  of  Physical    Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams   Sch.    of   Expression Ithaca,   N.   Y. 

Froebel  League  Kind.  Tr.  Sch.  .   ..New  York  City 

Guilmant  Organ  School New  York  City 

Institute  of  Musical    Art New  York  City 

Mills  Kind.  Primary  Tr.  School.  New  York  City 
Charles  Waldo  Haskins  Institute  .  New  York  City 
Crane  Normal  Inst,  of  Music.  .  .  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
Eastman's  Business  College.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts.  .  .    Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Cons,  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Irving  College Mechanicsburg,  Pa 

Combs  Cons,  of  Music Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Illman's  Sch.  for  Kind Philadelphia,  Pa. 

School  of  Design  for  Women.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
TempleUniversity Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Technical 

Colorado    School    of    Mines Golden,    Col. 

Bliss   Electrical   School Washington,    D.    C. 

Michigan   Coll.   of   Mines Houghton,    Mich. 

New  Mexico  State  Sch.  of  Mines..  Socorro,  N.  M. 
South  Dakota  Sch.  of  Mines.    Rapid  City,  S.  D. 


Theological 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary        Hartford,  Conn. 

Gordon  Bible   College Boston,   Mass. 

New-Church  Theological  Sch. .    Cambridge,  Mass. 


For  Backward  Children 

Assandawi San  Diego,  Cal. 

Stewart  Home  Training  School .  .    Frankfort,  Ky. 

Parkside  Home  School Muskegon,  Mich. 

Trowbridge   Training    School .  .  Kansas   City,    Mo. 

The   Bancroft   School Haddonfield,   N.   J. 

Sycamore  Farm  School Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,   Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The    Hatfield    Institute Chicago,    111. 

Benjamin  N.  Bogue Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston   Stammerers'   Inst Boston,    Mass. 

North-Western  Sch.  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan    State    Auto    School .  . . .  Detroit,    Mich. 
Emory  &  Henry  College  for  Men Emory,  Va. 
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Johns-Manville  Roofings 

Asbestos  Roll  Roofing 
Standard  and  Colorblende 

Asbestos  Shingles 
Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofing 
Built-Up  Asbestos  Roofing 

Johns  ■  Manville  Asbestos  Roofings  are 
approved  by  the  Underwriters'  Laborato- 
ries, Inc. 

All  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing 
is  backed  by  Johns-Manville  Service  and 
Responsibility.  Through  our  Roofing 
Registration  Service  we  are  able  to  keep 
in  touch  with  Johns-Manville  Roofing  , 
in  service.  This  is  your  assurance  that 
it  will  give  the  service  claimed  for  it. 
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Roofing— 

Blasted  from  Rock! 

MANY  who  actually  examine  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Roofing  for  the  first  time,  find  it 
hard  to  realize  that  this  pliable  sheet  is  really  stone, 
blasted  from  the  ground  like  marble  or  granite. 

This  stony  yet  flexible  characteristic  of  Asbestos 
is  unusual  in  the  extreme,  but  more  than  that,  it  has 
a  deep  significance  in  relation  to  its  use  as  a  roofing. 

Asbestos  felt  is  the  only  all -mineral  roofing  felt. 

For  the  first  time  then  in  roofing  history,  decay,  dry 
rot,  burning  and  cracking  become  meaningless  words 
because  minerals  are  not  bothered  by  such  things. 

To  illustrate:  Never  paint  Johns-Manville  Asbes- 
tos Roofing.  Paint  as  a  protection  is  not  necessary. 
Asbestos  is  its  own  protector  from  all  the  corrosive 
actions  summed  up  in  the  word  "weathering." 

Naturally  this  roofing,  that  is  immune  to  the 
attacks  of  the  common  enemies  of  other  types,  is  the 
most  economical — saving  as  it  does  the  costs  of 
repair,  early  replacement,  painting  or  coating. 

So  that  its  resistance  to  the  elements ,  including  fire , 
and  its  tenacity  of  life,  make  it  the  cheapest  roofing 
per  year  of  service.  That  many  people  have  learned 
this  is  shown  by  the  demand  for  Johns-Manville  Asbes- 
tos Roofing  in  all  of  its  various  forms  listed  at  the  left. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Madison  Ave.  at  41st  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

10  Factories— Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 
For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 
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INSULATION 

thai  ktept  the  heat  where  it  belongi 

CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walli  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  firt   nit; 

PACKINGS 

that  mw  power  watte 
LININGS 

that  make  brakes  safe 
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PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 


ohns  -Manville 

Serves  in  Consen, 


Asbestos  Rock  as  it 
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RUB  a  cake  of  Ivory  Soap  be- 
tween your  wet  hands,  and 
watch  the  wonderful  Ivory  lather 
foam  up  in  millions  of  lively 
bubbles. 

Rub  the  lather  into  your  skin.  No- 
tice how  grateful  it  feels — not  a  sug- 
gestion of  irritation.  Notice  that  it 
does  not  dry  down  nor  go  "flat," 
but  spreads  its  velvety  coat  over 
your  entire  body. 

Dash  water  upon  it.  See  it  vanish 
instantly.  Observe  the  clear,  satiny 
smoothness  it  gives  to  your  skin, 
and  the  exhilarating  sense  of  perfect 
cleanliness  which  envelops  you. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  people 
who  use  Ivory  Soap  can  be  satis- 
fied with  no  other? 


IVORY  SOAP 

99£>  %  PURE      IT  FLOATS 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


HOW  THE  RATE  RISE  WILL  TOUCH  THE   FAMILY  PURSE 


JUST  AS  THE  SKIES  ARE  BRIGHTENING  for  the  con- 
sumer with  unmistakable  signs  of  lower  prices  for  many 
commodities  comes  the  railroad-rate  rise  that  is  expected 
to  add  $12  to  $15  per  capita  to  everybody's  bills  in  higher  prices. 
The  new  rates,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  puts  it,  "drive  another 
nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  hope  that  the  cost  of  living  is  to  fall." 
It  is  certain,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Evening  World,  that 
"either  living  expense  will  increase  or  else  living  costs  can  not 
decrease  as  much  as  they  otherwise  might."  The  new  schedules 
will  add  about  $1,400,000,000  to  the  income  of  our  railways,  and 
this  burden,  observes  the  Newark  Ledger,  "the  producer,  the 
wholesaler,  the  jobber,  the  retailer,  and  finally  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, will  be  called  upon  to  shoulder."  To  meet  the  railroad 
deficit  and  the  cost  of  the  recent  $600,000,000  wage-increase, 
freight-rates  in  the  East  are  to  go  up  forty  per  cent.,  in  the 
South  twenty-five  per  cent.,  in  the  West  thirty-five  per  cent., 
and  in  the  Mountain-Pacific  territory  twenty-five  per  cent.  In 
addition  to  these  freight-rate  increases,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  decided  to  allow  a  twenty  per  cent,  advance  in 
passenger,  excess-baggage,  and  milk  tariffs,  as  well  as  a  fifty 
per  cent,  surcharge  on  Pullman  fares.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
rise  in  passenger-rates  amounts  to  half  a  cent  a  mile.  No  one, 
as  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph  points  out,  can  hope  to 
avoid  paying  his  share  of  the  railroad  workers'  wages  and  the 
cost  of  new  railroad  extensions  and  improvements  by  merely 
refusing  to  travel.  Of  course,  it  says,  "  those  who  travel  most 
will  pay  the  most,  but  the  freight  item  can  not  be  avoided  at  all. 
There  is  no  one  who  does  not  use  articles  which  must  be  trans- 
ported by  rail."  "Every  pound  of  food  eaten,  every  ton  of  fuel 
burned,  every  garment  worn,  and  every  stick  of  timber  entering 
into  the  construction  of  homes  will  contribute  its  share"  to  the 
gigantic  total,  reasons  the  Washington  Post,  which  estimates 
that  it  means  a  per  capita  iax  of  $12  on  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country  for  higher  freight-rates  alone,  and  perhaps 
$15  when  all  the  increases  are  taken  into  consideration.  In 
view  of  such  estimates  and  the  prediction  of  one  transportation 
authority  that  the  higher  railroad  rates  "probably  will  stop  the 
movement  recently  inaugurated  for  reducing  the  prices  of  the 
necessities  of  life,"  and  may  "precipitate  a  revelry  of  high  prices 
and  high  wages,"  we  believe  it  worth  while  to  gather  for  our 
readers  the  views  of  leading  authorities  in  various  important 
industries  on  the  precise  effect  of  the  new  rates  in  their  respective 
fields.  In  some  cases  the  statements  are  found  in  newspaper 
interviews,  in  others  they  come  in  response  to  direct  telegraph 
and  telephone  queries.  Conditions  vary  so  widely  in  different 
industries  that  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  any  single  conclusion  from 
this  survey.  It  is  not  unfair,  however,  to  say  that,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  representative  trade  journal  editors  see  little  danger  of 
such  a  slump  in  buying  as  to  produce  a  business  depression,  and 
many  agree  that  the  increase  in  prices  will  not  be  great  and  that 
such  as  it  is,  it  is  practically  counterbalanced   by  the  greater 


efficiency  which  will  come  to  the  railroads  with  their  increased 
income. 

These  views  of  specialists,  which  are  quoted  further  on,  are 
reflected,  in  the  prevailing  newspaper  comment  on  the  rate  de- 
cision. Most  newspapers  profess  to  rejoice  in  the  decision, 
arguing  that  its  good  results  outweigh  any  evils  that  may  come 
in  its  train.  The  exceptions  are  naturally  the  more  radical 
journals.  One  Western  labor  daily,  the  Butte  Bulletin,  calls 
the  rate  increase  "just  another  attempt  to  mulct  the  public 
generally  so  as  to  further  increase  the  profits  of  the  rail  owners," 
and  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  comes  forth  with  this  bitter 
comment : 

"Not  a  thing  that  we  must  have  in  order  to  continue  to  exist 
but  will  cost  more  as  a  result  of  this  increased  privilege  to  loot  the 
American  people  given  the  railroad  owners.  The  water  that 
you  drink,  the  food  you  eat,  the  clothes  you  wear,  the  coal  that 
warms  you  in  winter,  the  ice  that  is  a  necessity  in  the  torrid 
weather,  the  house  that  shelters  you,  every  necessity  for  con- 
tinued existence  will  pay  toll  to  the  most  greedy  crew  of  thieves 
that  has  ravaged  any  people." 

Conservative  editors  and  business  men  agree  at  least  that  the 
public  must  pay  the  cost,  and  even  such  an  organ  of  finance  as 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  remarks:  "'  Increased  rates  will  amount 
to  no  more  than  five  cents  on  a  suit  of  clothes ' ;  but  in  traveling 
from  producer  to  consumer  a  nickel  becomes  like  a  snowball 
rolling  down-hill."  Unfortunately,  admits  Mr.  James  H.  Post, 
the  sugar  magnate,  "every  article  is  transported  several  times  as 
a  rule  in  raw  and  manufactured  form,  and  the  new  rates  will  be 
reflected  in  prices  adding  to  the  already  burdensome  cost  of 
living."  The  public,  says  the  president  of  the  Manufacturers 
and  Importers  Association  of  America,  will  have  to  pay  more 
than  the  mere  increase  in  shipping  charges,  ' '  because  an  increase 
in  rates  means  an  increase  in  investment."  As  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  explains  this  point: 

"The  manufacturer  or  producer  is  affected  by  the  new  freight- 
rates — or  by  any  freight-rates — in  the  cost  of  his  building  and 
construction,  in  the  expense  of  his  raw  materials,  in  the  advances 
in  wages  which  grow  out  of  the  higher  cost  of  all  things  con- 
sumed by  his  employees,  and  finally  in  the  cost  of  shipping  his 
finished  product.  .  .  .  He  has  to  bear  the  reflected  costs  of  the 
freight-rate  increase  carried  through  many  lines  of  business  and 
manufacture  and  embodied  in  all  prices.  This  is  not  a  case  of 
'profiteering,'  but  the  usual  and  unavoidable  inclusion  of  costs 
of  production  in  the  final  charge  to  the  consumer." 

But  admitting  the  truth  of  such  arguments,  and  with  full 
realization  of  the  enormous  sum  which  must  come  from  the 
pockets  of  the  public,  the  press  generally  accept  the  situation 
cheerfully.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  Albany  Journal  notes,  the 
burden  "will  be  so  widely  distributed  that  nowhere  will  the  share 
be  felt  as  a  severe  burden."  Prices  may  go  up,  but,  observes  the 
Baltimore  Sun: 

"There  are  some  other  aspects  of  the  case  to  be  considered. 
One  is  that  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  the  bill  in  any  event. 
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He  would  have  to  pay  it  if  the  present  rates  were  continued  and 
huge  deficits  continued  to  mount  up  which  the  Government 
would  be  obliged  to  repay  and  to  raise  the  money  required  by 
taxation.  He  would  have  to  pay  it  in  larger  measure  if  a  per- 
manent policy  of  government  ownership  and  government 
operation  were  adopted  and  the  inefficiency  which  always  ac- 
companies bureaucratic  control  resulted.  He  would  have  to 
pay,  just  as  surely  and  more  greatly,  if  the  roads  remained  in 
private  hands,  but  through  hampering  regulation  were  prevented 
from  earning  a  fair  return  on  the  money  invested  in  them.  For 
this  would  result  in  deteriorated  service,  which  is  the  most 
costly  thing  of  all. 

"One  thing,  above  all,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  If  the  higher 
rates  result,  at  length,  in  improved  service,  they  will  tend  to 
decrease  rather  than  to  increase  prices.  Transportation  costs 
are  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  cost  to  the  consumer.  The 
answer  to  the  pyramiding  argument  is,  not  that  the  railroads 
should  be  deprived  of  living  rates,  but  that  pyramiding  should 
be  prevented.  For  the  rest,  the  added 
cost  due  to  increased  rates  will  not  be  in- 
tolerable. It  will  be  utterly  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  reduction  in  price 
of  many  commodities  which  will  ensue  if 
distributive  methods  are  improved." 

"The  new  freight-rates  should  add  very 
little  to  prices  of  such  individual  things 
as  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  shirt,  a  hat,  or  a  suit 
of  clothes,"  concludes  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  "if  the  equities  are  fairly  ob- 
served in  the  general  business  world." 
But  there's  the  rub,  as  many  editors  ad- 
mit. Any  increase  in  prices  more  than  is 
necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  increased 
transportation  is  "rank  profiteering,"  the 
New  York  Commercial  declares,  "and 
should  be  punished  accordingly."  In 
Washington,  we  read  in  the  dispatches, 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  preparing  to 
check  up  on  price  advances  following  the 
rate-increase,  and  will  act  promptly  to 
prosecute  profiteering,  altho  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Times  notes  that  "in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  followed  .the 
investigations  into  high  prices  and  profiteer- 
ing only  an  aroused  public  sentiment  will 
be  effective  in  keeping  the  prices  within 
justifiable  limits,"  and  The  Times  com- 
ments editorially  to  the  effect  that  while 
profiteers  may  try  "  to  cover  increases  of 
prices  with  the  mantle  of  the  rate-increase,  they  are  bold  who 
dare  to  add  the  freight  on  a  case  of  shoes  to  each  pair,  or  on  a 
lamb's  carcass  to  an  order  of  chops  in  a  restaurant.  Buyers 
who  endure  that  extortion  are  simple  and  foolish." 

Such  an  authority  on  economics  as  Mr.  W.  Jett  Lauck  believes 
that  the  consumer  has  no  occasion  for  alarm  unless  the  profiteer 
is  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  As  he  says  in  a 
statement  widely  quoted  in  the  press: 

"For  instance,  by  no  possible  computation  can  the  increased 
freight-rates  be  made  to  justify  an  increase  of  1  cent  per  pound 
in  the  price  of  meat  to  the  consumer,  an  increase  of  5  cents  per 
pair  in  the  price  of  shoes,  an  increase  of  10  cents  in  the  price  of 
a  suit  of  clothes,  or  an  increase  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  in  the 
price  of  a  loaf  of  bread 

"Coal  is  one  commodity  the  price  of  which  will  be  directly 
and  appreciably  increased  by  the  advance  in  freight-rates,  the 
increase  ranging  from  75  cents  to  $1.35  per  ton,  but  even  that 
does  not  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  annual  budget  of 
the  family. 

"The  increase  in  freight-rates  should  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  prices  of  the  vast  majority  of  things  which  the 
ordinary  consumer  purchases.  This  is  so  for  the  reason  that 
in  the  case  of  almost  all  ordinary  commodities  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation at  present  is  such  a  negligible  item  in  their  selling  price 


THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  CLAN. 
— Day  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 


that  an  increase  of  even  forty  per  cent,  in  freight-rates  would 
be  an  unimportant  addition." 

Turning  to  the  influence  of  the  rate-increase  in  specific  in- 
dustries, we  note  a  general  agreement  in  the  daily  press  that  it 
will  be  perhaps  most  directly  apparent  in  the  case  of  coal.  And 
we  read  in  The  Black  Diamond  (Chicago),  an  organ  of  the  retail 
coal  trade: 

"The  increase  granted  railroads  on  freight-rates  will  cause  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  at  destinations.  Even- 
tually the  effect  of  the  increased  rates  will  be  to  stimulate  coal 
production,  and  lower  prices." 

A  similar  situation  holds  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The 
Iron  Trade  Review  (Cleveland)  believes  that  increased  rates  in 
most  cases  will  be  carried  to  consumers  of  steel  in  higher  quota- 
tions, but  it  considers  the  outstanding 
significance  of  the  award  to  be  "the 
promise  of  better  transportation  service, 
this  being  of  greater  importance  at  pres- 
ent than  price."  The  Iron  Age  (New 
York)  is  more  specific: 

"In  iron  and  steel  the  increased  freight- 
rates  will  probably  represent  an  addition 
of  $1.50  to  $3  per  ton  to  present  costs,  the 
exact  amount  depending  on  location  of 
plant  with  reference  to  raw-material  sup- 
plies. The  public  need  not  be  greatly 
concerned  about  the  increase  in  iron  and 
steel  freigh Urates.  The  principal  buyers 
of  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  works 
are  manufacturers  who  convert  iron  and 
steel  as  they  come  from  the  producers' 
works  into  machinery  and  the  thousand 
and  one  products  of  foundries,  machine 
shops,  and  other  metal-working  plants. 
The  manufacturing  buyers  of  rolling-mill 
products  will  pay  the  increased  freights 
rather  than  the  producers,  since  these 
products  are  sold  f.  o.  b.,  mill.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  case  of  pig  iron,  the  selling 
price  being  for  the  iron  at  the  furnace. 

"It  is  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  increased  railroad  charges  for  carry- 
ing iron  and  steel  that  the  railroads  are 
normally  buyers  of  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  the  product  of  the  country's 
steel-works.  Therefore,  if  in  the  years 
just  ahead  railroad  buying  of  steel  is  on 
a  scale  compensating  for  the  abstemious 
buying  of  the  years  last  past,  the  railroads 
themselves  will  bear  a  considerable  part  of  any  advance  in  steel 
prices  that  may  be  due  to  higher  transportation  charges." 

Turning  to  another  basic  industry,  the  lumber  trade,  we  find 
The  American  Lumberman  (New  York)  and  The  Lumber 
Trade  Journal  (New  York)  agreeing,  in  the  words  of  the  latter, 
that  the  new  rates  "mean  higher  prices  to  the  public  for  all  the 
lumber  it  buys."  The  Southern  Lumberman  (Nashville)  finds 
that — 

"The  rate-increase  will  result  in  increased  prices  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  not  only  on  account  of  a  passing  on  to  the  consumer  of 
the  actual  freight-increase,  but  also  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  increased  rates  will  make  it  impossible  to  market  certain 
low  grades  of  lumber,  thereby  necessitating  higher  prices  for  the 
upper  grades.  .  .  .  Lumbermen  will  indirectly  feel  the  effects  of 
the  rate-increase  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  nearly  $1,000,000,000 
of  the  carriers'  increased  revenues  must  be  spent  for  cars,  which 
will  result  in  a  heavy  demand  for  lumber  used  in  car-building, 
also  the  improved  transportation  conditions  which  should 
result  from  the  rate-increase  will  be  welcomed  by  lumber-shippers 
who  have  been  seriously  hampered  by  car  shortages  and  traffic 
congestions." 

In  the  building  trade  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  new  railroad  rates.     For  instance,  the  editor 
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of  The  American  Contractor  (Chicago)  thinks  it  unfair  to  in- 
crease the  rate  on  building  materials  in  a  period  when  the 
national  need  is  for  more  homes  and  factories.  On  the  other 
hand,  The  American  Builder  (Chicago)  says: 

"Increased  freight-rates  will  mean  better  transportation,  more 
cars,  and  prompter  shipments,  which  will  be  decidedly  beneficial 
to  the  building  industry.  Prices  may  strengthen  temporarily, 
but  with  the  increased  production  and  sure  delivery  of  building 
materials  which  we  foresee  prices  will  gradually  ease  off." 

The  president  of  the  Royal  Typewriter  Company  expects  "an 
increase  or  stabilization  of  present  high  prices  on  manufactured 
goods."  The  editor  of  The  Manufacturers'  Record  (Baltimore) 
similarly  looks  for  "great  business  expansion  and  a  tendency 
toward  high  prices."  The  editor  of  the  magazine  Factory 
(Chicago)  expects  what  he  calls  "a  tandem  effect"  from  the 
railroad-rate  decision:  "first,  perhaps,  rather  immediate  increase 
in  prices,  followed  after  a  period  of  months  by  a  gradual  re- 
duction," due  to  "a  quickening  of  business." 

In  the  clothing  field  we  find  the  influence  of  the  rate-increase 
contending  with  an  existing  downward-price  trend.  Of  course 
the  new  freight-rates  must  increase  the  selling  cost  in  some  lines, 
but,  observes  The  Dry  Goods  Reporter  (Chicago),  "in  the  face  of 
conditions  that  make  the  consumer  look  for  lower  prices  of  dry- 
goods  and  wearing-apparel,  retailers  will  be  reluctant  to  raise 
prices."  The  Dry  Goods  Economist  (New  York)  appeals  to  the 
trade  not  to  take  undue  advantage  of  the  increase  in  freight- 
rates.  It  says:  " The  manufacturer,  jobber,  or  roadman  who  at 
this  time  refrains  from  predicting  higher  prices  because  of  higher 
transportation  cost  will  perform  a  public  service  and  at  the  same 
time  will  avoid  taking  a  position  which  later  developments  may 
show  to  be  largely,  if  not  wholly,  erroneous."  This  journal  and 
garment  manufacturers  quoted  in  the  New  York  Tribune  agree 
that  higher  freight-rates  may  be  offset  by  the  greater  efficiency 
of  the  railroads  enabling  manufacturers  to  send  goods  by  freight 
instead  of  the  more  costly  method  of  shipment  by  express. 

In  the  shoe  and  leather  industry  the  effect  of  the  railroad-rate 
decision  will  be  beneficial,  according   to    The  Shoe  and  Leather 


,&^c. 
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ANOTHER  BURST  OF  SPEED. 

— Thurlby  in  the  Seattle  Times. 

Reporter  (Boston),  because  the  trade  has  suffered  greatly  from 
delays  in  transit,  and  "expensive  expedients  have  been  resorted 
to  with  little  success." 

Many  a  housewife  is  asking  what  the  effect  of  the  rate  advance 


will  be  on  the  grocery  bills.  New  York  food  merchants  are 
quoted  in  the  press  as  of  the  opinion  that  there  must  be  a  six  to 
eight  per  cent,  increase  in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs.  It  is  encourag- 
ing, however,  to  hear  from  The  Northwestern  Miller  (Minneapolis) 
that  the  increased  freight-rates  "may  actually  reduce  prices  of 


POPULAR  METHOD  OP  GRANTING  WAGE-RAISES. 

— McCarthy  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

wheat  to  millers,  and  consequently  of  flour  to  consumers."  The 
Minneapolis  editor  calls  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  car  short- 
age in  preventing  the  delivery  of  both  wheat  and  flour,  and 
thereby  keeping  prices  up.  Now,  with  the  roads  able  to  buy 
additional  rolling  stock,  "the  fact  that  each  month  will  probably 
see  a  definite  improvement  should  be  sufficient  to  offset  any  price 
increase  due  directly  to  higher  freights.  Both  the  milling  in- 
dustry and  the  consuming  public  are  likely  to  benefit  greatly 
from  the  decision."  Mr.  James  H.  Post,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Sugar  Refining  Company,  admits  that  "when  sugar  has 
to  pay  higher  rates  for  transportation  the  grocer  naturally  passes 
them  on  to  the  consumer."  The  editor  of  Sugar  (New  York), 
however,  believes  that  "the  present  sagging  price  tendency  of 
the  sugar  market  will  probably  not  be  offset  by  the  increase  in 
freight-rates."  New  York  City  milk  distributers  are  quoted 
in  the  press  as  predicting  that  the  twenty  per  cent,  increase  in 
transportation  rates  will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  and  we 
read  in  The  Dairy  Farmer  (Waterloo,  la.): 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  dairy  farmers  have  been  pro- 
ducing milk  and  butter  on  very  narrow  margins  of  profit.  .  .  . 
Therefore  the  railroad-rate  decision  will  only  further  disturb 
dairy  conditions.  Consumers  and  milk  dealers  must  expect  to 
pay  slightly  higher  prices  for  milk  and  its  products  if  a  serious 
shortage  amounting  to  a  near  famine  is  to  be  avoided.  Not. 
alone  must  the  twenty  per  cent,  raise  on  milk  rates  and  the  in- 
creased freight-rates  on  butter  and  cheese  be  met,  manufacturers 
of  diary  feeds,  equipment,  building  materials,  repairs  will 
necessarily  pass  along  to  the  dairyman  the  accumulation  of  addi- 
tional costs  the  railroad-rate  decision  will  cause." 

• 

We  must  have  sugar-bowls  and  milk-pitchers  for  our  sugar  and 
milk,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  find  The  Crockery  and  Glass  Journal 
(New  York)  predicting  that  the  rate  advance  "may,  if  used 
judiciously,  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  not  a  decrease, 
which  is  at  present  impossible,  but  at  least  a  stoppage  in  the  ever- 
mounting  cost  of  china,  glass,  and  associated  articles — this  state- 
ment being  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  poor  transport  at  ion, 
in  which  the  railroads  were  the  chief  offenders,  was  one  of  the 
factors  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  the  goods." 
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THE  EMPLOYER'S  DUTY  TO  EMPLOY 

THE  RIGHT  TO  STRIKE  has  been  invoked  when  labor 
would  walk  out  or  take  a  vacation.  But  when  capital 
would  turn  the  tables,  labor  leaders  insist  on  the  worker's 
right  to  work  and  on  the  employer's  duty  to  furnish  a  steady 
job.  In  fact,  a  labor  revolt  is  threatened  bjr  President  Gompers, 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  if  industries  attempt  to 
reduce  wages  or  follow  the  examples  set  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  cutting  down  their  forces,  or  by  the  American  Woolen 
Company  in  shutting  down  +heir  mills.  "But,"  the  New  York 
Times  reminds  us,  "Mr.  Gompers  put  the  same  chip  on  his 
shoulder  back  in  1918,"  and  the  New  York  World  thinks  the 
warning  "is  of  more  practical  importance  in  its  political  than  in 
its  economic  bearings,"  and  that  "to  this  extent  it  is  well  timed 
and  well  placed."  Mr.  Gompers  declares  that  the  Federation 
will  "resist"  the  reduction  of  expenses  by  manufacturers  through 
any  of  the  above  methods,  and  he  is  thereupon  assured  by  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  other  papers  that  if  he 
carries  out  his  threat,  and  does  not  permit  organized  labor  to  aid 
in  the  process  of  reconstruction  now  being  carried  out,  "the 
verdict  of  public  opinion,  already  heavily  against  the  labor- 
leaders  because  of  their  selfish  and  short-sighted  policy  during 
the  past  year  or  two,  is  likely  to  become  even  .more  severe." 

"The  day  is  passing  when  every  man  can  get  a  good  job  at  a 
big  wage  simply  by  asking  for  it,"  warns  the  Grand  Rapids  News, 
and  The  Wall  Street  Journal  more  specifically  adds  that  "rail- 
roads in  the  East  find  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  more 
abundant  and  of  better  quality,"  and  that  in  the  ship-building 
business  on  the  Delaware  River  there  is  not  a  scarcity  of  men, 
while  similar  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  of  Philadelphia.  The  country  still  continues  to 
urge  increased  production,  and  it  is  this  attitude  of  the  country 
and  the  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  American 
Woolen  Mills,  and  other  industries  in  laying  off  men  and  re- 
ducing wages  that  seems  paradoxical  to  Mr.  Gompers.  "How 
can  increased  production  be  accomplished  under  a  policy  of  lay- 
ing off  thousands  of  workers?"  asks  the  veteran  labor-leader. 
He  then  goes  on: 

"The  nation  needs  production.  Employers  have  called  for 
production  too  frequently  as  a  means  of  driving  the  workers  to 
unpaid  efforts  and  in  order  to  cast  a  reflection  upon  their  efforts 
and  their  honesty  and  integrity.  There  is  no  trouble  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  workers.  There  is  a  growing  efficiency  of  workers. 
There  is  too  infrequently  an  equal  efficiency  and  integrity  and 
intelligence  in  the  management  of  industry.  The  action  of 
corporations  that  to-day  lay  off  thousands  of  men  is  nothing  less 
than  a  tremendous  indictment  of  management  and  a  heinous 
offense  against  a  people  in  need  of  every  possible  ounce  of  pro- 
duction. 

"What  is  needed  above  everything  else  to-day  is  continuous 
operation  of  industry,  with  a  fairness  and  honesty  and  intelli- 
gence upon  the  part  of  employers  that  will  make  continuous  op- 
eration possible.  Two  employment  policies  will  hinder  produc- 
tion. These  are  either  reduction  of  working  forces  or  brutal 
efforts  to  drive  the  workers  without  consultation  and  without 
agreement  with  the  workers. 

"The  mills  and  the  factories  should  run.  Management  should 
consult  with  workers  through  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
workers.  The  cooperation  to  be  achieved  by  such  a  policy  will 
give  the  nation  the  production  that  it  needs  and  that  is  needed  by 
the  whole  world.  Arrogance,  bigotry,  and  autocratic  conduct  of 
employers  is  a  waste  that  society  can  ill  afford." 

"The  country  needs  production,"  agrees  the  Washington  Post, 
"and  no  man  is  better  fitted  to  help  bring  it  about  than  Mr. 
Crompers.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  commend  the 
policy  that  the  employer  is  entitled  to  a  full  and  honest  day's 
work  for  the  high  wages  he  has  been  paying."  Under  govern- 
ment operation,  charges  the  Rochester  Post-Express,  "the  rail- 
roads put  tens  of  thousands  of  superfluous  workers  on  jobs  at 
which  they  dawdled,  and  it  now  takes  more  blanks,  indorse- 
ments, reports,  duplicates,  documents,  and  memoranda  to  move  a 


bureau  than  it  used  to  take  to  move  ten  tons."  This  paper 
approves  the  Pennsylvania's  move,  as  it  is  sure  "more  freight 
will  move  faster  under  the  new  order  of  things."  We  are  further 
informed  by  the  Baltimore  News  that  Pittsburg  manufacturing 
interests  and  business  houses  will  take  as  many  of  the  discharged 
employees  as  they  can  get.  The  Neivs,  therefore,  looks  upon  the 
railroad's  action  as  "not  a  beginning  of  unemployment,  but  a' 
transfer  of  men  from  jobs  where  they  are  not  needed  to  positions 
where  they  are  urgently  wanted." 

"Except  upon  the  condition  of  greatly  increased  efficiency  in 
production,  wages  have  no  more  right  or  reason  to  expect  an 
indefinite  continuance  of  the  present  extraordinarily  high  level 
than  commodity  prices  have  to  expect  the  same  thing  for  them," 
says  the  New  York  World.  "Efficiency  in  industrial  circles  is 
an  essential  condition  of  true  prosperity,  and  there  can  be  no 
real  recovery  without  it,"  the  Springfield  Union  assures  us,  and 
other  papers  say  that  efficiency  and  industry  by  workers  have 
been  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  past  two  years,  which 
leads  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  to  remark  that  "this  is  a  serious 
indictment  of  labor,  and  should  not  go  unanswered."  The 
Bulletin,  however,  admits  that  nowadays  "it  takes  more  men  to 
accomplish  a  given  task,  whether  building  a  house  or  operating 
a  railroad,  than  formerly,"  and  the  Peoria  Transcript  repeats  the 
assertion  of  the  president  of  the  building  trades  section  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  the  effect  that  "the  wage- 
earner  is  just  as  much  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living  as 
any  other  agency;  if  every  worker  would  insist  that  production 
equal  that  of  prewar  times,  there  would  soon  be  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  commodities."  But  there  is  a  silver  fining  to  this  cloud, 
according  to  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal.  "We  are  getting 
over  the  idea  that  a  people  can  prosper  by  mulcting  each  other; 
we  are  getting  into  the  stage  of  honest  confession — which  is  good 
for  the  soul,"  notes  this  paper.  The  Springfield  Republican, 
which  in  the  past  two  years  noticed  a  falling-off  in  efficiency, 
probably  because  of  labor  shortage,  industrial  unrest,  high  wages, 
the  reaction  from  war,  and  the  high  cost  of  living,  now  notes  an 
increase  in  efficiency,  and  attributes  this  to  profit-sharing, 
bonuses,  high  wages,  welfare  work,  and  education  of  employees 
along  economic  lines.  In  the  Youngstown  steel  district  the 
Providence  Journal  finds  a  notable  increase  in  efficiency,  but 
attributes  it  to  an  oversupply  of  labor.  Mr.  E.  H.  Gary,  the 
head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  recently  announced 
that,  "much  to  his  surprize,"  labor  at  various  steel  plants  "is 
more  efficient  per  man  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  five 
years."  And  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation of  New  York  brings  similar  reports  from  manufac- 
turers. But  The  Iron  Age  (New  York),  citing  instances  where 
superintendents  of  industrial  plants  obtained  almost  miraculous 
results  in  efficiency  by  discharging  men  by  scores,  giving  out 
statements  that  no  more  men  would  be  hired,  and  cutting  down 
the  working  force  even  as  much  as  one-third,  yet  obtaining  al- 
most as  much  production  from  the  reduced  organization,  is 
forced  to  come  to  the  following  conclusion: 

"The  cocksure  attitude  of  workmen  is  not  so  common  as  it 
was  a  few  months  ago.  In  some  branches  of  industry  forces 
have  been  reduced,  and  while  there  is  no  great  unemployment 
anywhere,  men  are  becoming  more  jealous  of  their  jobs.  The 
workman,  altho  he  may  not  be  in  close  touch  with  the  'front 
office,'  knows  that  in  some  lines  there  have  been  many  can- 
celations of  orders,  that  production  is  being  retarded  by  lack  of 
raw  materials  and  inability  to  ship  out  finished  product,  and  that 
many  companies  are  hampered  in  the  conduct  of  their  business 
by  tight  money  and  frozen  credits.  If  he  is  a  wise  workman  he 
will  realize  that  to-day  the  manufacturer  is  not  under  the  same 
compulsion  to  overlook  slothful  work  as  he  was  a  few  months  ago 
when  conditions  were  quite  different. 

"Judging  by  the  complaints  of  manufacturers,  there  is  still 
much  room  for  improvement  in  the  attitude  of  workers  toward 
their  jobs,  and  particularly  toward  the  common  problem  of 
maximum   production." 
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JAPAN'S  NEW  $40,000,000  SUPER-DREADNAUGHT  MUTSU. 


The  most  expensive  fighting-ship  in  the  world,  costing    $14,000,000  more  than  the  British  battle-cruiser  Hood.     The  Mutsu  is  of  33,800  tons 

displacement,  carries  eight  16-inch  rifles,  and  was  christened  by  the  Empress  of  Japan. 


JAPAN  TAKING   SAGHALIEN 
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"HY  SHOULD  WASHINGTON  strain  at  the 
Saghalien  gnat  after  swallowing  the  Shantung 
camel?"  asks  the  Detroit  Free  Pi-ess  in  connection 
with  the  recent  occupation  of  the  northern  half  of  that  island 
by  Japanese  troops.  But  a  number  of  other  nations  have  joined 
the  United  States  in  asking  an  explanation  of  Japan's  intentions 
in  the  Far  East,  altho  the  Providence  Bulletin  believes  that  "any 
other  time  than  the  present  Saghalien  would  appear  to  be  a  local 
issue  between  Japan  and  Siberia."  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  and  Japan  both  sent  troops  to  Siberia  under  a  mutual 
agreement,  however,  with  the  understanding  that  they  and  all 
other  nations  allied  in  the  world- war  should  keep  "hands  off" 
Russia  until  the  majority  of  her  people  could  set  up  a  regularly 
constituted  Government,  gives  the  United  States  a  right  to  ask 
Japan  to  define  her  policy  in  Siberia,  in  the  opinion  of  Tokyo 
officials  and  American  editors  alike.  At  Washington,  according 
to  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  it  is  realized  that 
the  Japanese  Government  is  in  a  difficult  position  on  account  of 
the  growing  influence  of  the  militaristic  party  there,  and  we  are 
told  in  a  Tokyo  dispatch  that  the  "nervous  crisis"  through  which 
Japan  is  passing  is  due  in  part  to  the  apprehension  concerning 
the  Congressional  inquiry  of  Japanese  in  California.  The 
Seattle  Times,  however,  is  just  as  sure  that  "these  ostensible 
causes  are  but  the  froth  on  the  surface  of  events  in  Japan,"  and 
that  "we  must  look  further  for  the  underlying  causes  of  Japan's 
unrest  and  uneasiness."  "American  relations,"  says  The 
Times,  "merely  serve  as  a  stalking-horse  to  divert  popular  at- 
tention from  other  matters  that  menace  the  stability  of  the 
Btate,  and  perhaps  actually  jeopardize  its  position  as  one  of  the 
Great  Powers."     And  we  read  on: 

"The  fact  is  that  Nipppn  is  all  but  isolated  at  a  time  when 
it  confronts  the  most  serious  problems  of  its  modern  history. 
It  is  trembling  on  the  verge  of  a  great  decision  and  does  not 
see  its  way  clear  no  matter  what  it  elects  to  do. 

"The  Chinese  boycott  is  hitting  Japanese  manufacturers  hard 
— so  hard,  in  fact,  that  diminished  sales  in  this  quarter,  coupled 
with  the  slump  in  the  American  silk  market,  have  brought  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  face  to  face  with  a  critical 
situation. 

"Wages  in  the  new  industries  are  falling  and  unemployment 
is  becoming  alarmingly  wide-spread,  while  living  costs,  which 
mounted  during  the  war,  remain  very  high. 

"Electoral  reforms  are  demanded  and  a  very  considerable 
body  of  public  opinion  has  been  developed,  which  is  driving 
in  a  direction  which  menaces  the  control  exercised  over  the 
country  by  the  classes  that  have  governed  it  for  centuries." 


The  lower  half  of  Saghalien  was  awarded  to  Japan  by  the 
Portsmouth  Treaty  in  1906.  The  island,  which  lies  between 
the  Siberian  mainland  and  Alaska,  has  an  area  of  twenty-nine 
thousand  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  thirty  thousand. 
The  massacre  of  several  hundred  Japanese  at  Nikolaievsk  on 
the  Siberian  mainland,  we  are  told,  led  to  the  seizure  of  the 
entire  island.  The  occupation  is  to  continue  "only  until  a 
Government  has  been  established  in  Russia  that  will  be  able  to 
furnish  satisfaction  for  the  massacre  of  Japanese  subjects," 
declares  the  Japanese  Premier.  But  the  Chicago  News  finds 
fault  with  the  Japanese  explanation;  the  Pittsburg  Sun  believes 
that  "a  bad  situation  is  boiling  up  in  the  Far  East";  the  Lowell 
Courier-Citizen  predicts  danger  for  Alaska  when  Japanese  aggres- 
sion shall  have  established  that  nation  along  the  Siberian  main- 
land to  Bering  Strait,  and  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  asserts 
that  "Japan  is  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  empire  in  the 
East."     Continues  The  News: 

"For  that  is  what  is  going  on.  The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun 
is  working  day  and  night  to  make  herself  mistress  of  Asia. 
Shantung,  Korea,  most  of  Manchuria  are  hers  already,  and  now 
she  is  taking  over  Siberia.  Soon  she  will  be  in  position  to  domi- 
nate China,  to  convert  the  new  republic  and  the  ancient  friend 
of  the  United  States  into  a  replica  of  Austria.  If  her  plans  suffer 
no  check,  .  .  .  the  empire  of  Japan  will  be  ready  to  try  con- 
clusions with  the  western  world. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  a  fight  with  Japan  is  inevitable. 
But  we  do  believe  that  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  fight  with  Japan, 
we  must  take  sensible  precautions  against  it,  and  that  Japan 
must  do  likewise." 

According  to  observers  who  recently  have  come  from  Siberia 
and  the  Far  East,  "the  greatest  stumbling-block  to  the  prompt 
reestablishment  of  order  there  is  the  unwarranted  interference 
of  Japan,"  reports  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  altho,  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  points  out,  "Japan  is  pledged  to  respect  the 
integrity  of  Russian  territory."     And  The  Post  goes  on: 

"The  replies  of  the  Japanese  Premier  to  questions  in  the  Diet 
regarding  the  purposes  of  the  Government  in  the  continued  oc- 
cupation of  Russian  territory  are  evasive.  The  contention  that 
the  loss  of  Japanese  lives  at  Nikolaievsk  is  justification  for  such 
action,  to  insure  compensation  when  a  stable  Russian  Govern- 
ment shall  arise,  is  not  adequate.  Other  nations  have  claims  for 
damages  which  are  being  hold  for  presentation  to  any  Govern- 
ment in  Russia  which  may  finally  be  recognized,  but  none  of 
them  has  considered  that  a  justification  for  seizing  Russian 
territory,  even  temporarily." 

The  Washington  Post  agrees  that  "  the  acquisition  of  Saghalien 
!9  without  justification;  it  is  nothing  but  a  naked  seizure  of  a 
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neighboring  people's  territory  at  a  time  when  they  are  in  dis- 
tress and  unable  to  prevent  the  aggression."  Furthermore,  says 
The  Post: 

"The  excuse  given  by  Japan  is  that  the  Bolsheviki  massacred 
Japanese  soldiers  at  Nikolaievsk  and  that  the  country  is  given 
over  to  anarchy.  There  is  apparently  a  mixture  of  reparation 
and  reprisal  in  the  performance.  But  there  has  been  no  real  or 
colorable  transfer  of  title  by  any  constituted  authority.  The 
sovereign  is  Russia.  Because  this  sovereign  is  temporarily  dis- 
tracted, Japan  seems  to  be  going  on  the  theory  that  territory  may 
be  taken  away  in  a  one-sided  process  of  adjudging  reparation 
for  the  acts  of  Bolsheviki, 
who  certainly  did  not  act 
as  agents  of  the  sovereign. 
When  analyzed,  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  territory  in 
question  is  seen  to  be  an 
unwarranted  act  of  ag- 
gression against  a  nation 
that  is  formally  an  ally 
and  a  friend." 


THE   DRY   DRIVE   ON  COX 


u 


C 


GR^AT    COMEDY    REE.U- 
A  SICK  ROOM  IS  NO  PLACE  TORPRACflC/VL  JOKES, 


OR,    PONT  K»P  HIM,  l£  AINT  RIGHT! 


H 


What  will  come  of  this 
"nagging  of  Japan  about 
the  island  of  Saghalien, 
which  in  no  way  con- 
cerns us,"  in  the  words 
of  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, few  editors  seem  to 
care  to  guess.  The  Buf- 
falo Express,  however, 
declares  that  "if  we  wish 
to  keep  out  of  future 
wars,  our  Government 
must  take  a  broader  view 
of  the  needs  and  rights 
of  other  nations,  even  if 
they  are  not  Caucasian." 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  is 
sure  that  "Japanese  ag- 
gression    Will     inevitably  Copyrighted  by  the  International  Feature  Service. 

bring  on  a  war  if  it  goes  A   HEARST 

on  unchecked,"  and  the 

Chicago  Tribune  agrees  that  a  combination  of  events  "will 
give  us  a  war  in  the  end — and  it  will  be  a  good  one."  The 
Tribune  then  calls  attention  to  these  facts: 

"The  United  States  did  not  protest  when  Poland  decided  to 
take  more  Russian  territory  than  it  had  been  given.  We  did 
not  protest  when  the  Baltic  ports  were  taken  away  from  Russia. 
We  do  not  protest  that  we  do  not  understand  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Crimea. 

"We  do  not  say  anything  about  the  French  in  Syria  or  the 
Greeks  in  Thrace  or  the  British  in  Mesopotamia.  It  is  when 
the  Japanese  step  over  their  threshold  in  any  natural  direction 
that  the  United  States  enters  its  protest." 

But  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  which  thinks  the  Cali- 
fornia situation  is  more  serious  than  the  occupation  of  Sagha- 
lien, is  sure  there  is  "no  imminent  danger  of  war  between  the 
two  countries;  the  Japanese  menace  is  probably  not  as  great 
as  nervous  people  imagine."     But — 

"It  is  great  enough  to  cause  us  to  remain  awake  always.  We 
know  the  nature  of  the  Japanese,  and  are  familiar  with  their 
ambitions.  But  we  also  know  that  Japan  could  not  now  afford 
to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States  under  any  circumstances,  and 
that  we  have  no  desire  to  go  to  war  with  her.  So  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  out  of  it  all  will  eventually  come  that  degree  of 
peaceful  understanding  that  should  prevail  between  two  such 
countries  as  the  United  States  and  Japan,  but  it  will  be  well  to 
use  a  good  glass  in  watching  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

Japanese  comment  on  this  topic,  with  map,  is  quoted  in  our 
Foreign  Department. 


OX  AXD  COCKTAILS— Harding  and  the  Home!" 
was  the  Republican  slogan*  suggested  by  the  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Times  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  of 
Cox's  nomination.  But  the  Republican  press  were  slow  to  take 
it  up.  Neither  party  platform  contains  a  liquor  plank,  neither 
candidate  attacks  the  Volstead  Law  or  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment, the  Anti-Saloon  League  has  refused  to  indorse  either 
Harding  or  Cox,   the  Prohibition  party  has  decided  to  go  it 

alone  against  both  old 
parties,  and  the  politi- 
cians generally  prefer  si- 
lence to  discussion  of  the 
liquor  question.  But  as 
the  campaign  warms  up 
a  large  number  of  influ- 
ential Republican  papers, 
particularly  in  the  West, 
refuse  to  enter  any  "cou- 
spiracy  of  silence  '-  and, 
in  the  belief  that  prohi- 
bition is  one  of  the  livest 
issues  before  the  voters, 
are  persistently  carrying 
on  an  editorial  campaign 
of  posting  up  Cox  as  a 
"wet,"  which  must  be 
noticed  in  any  intelligent 
review  of  the  campaign. 
"It  is  particularly  desir- 
ous that  the  country 
should  get  Mr.  Cox  right. 
He  is  as  'wet  as  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,' "  roundly 
declares  the  Tulsa  (Okla- 
homa) World  (Ind.),  re- 
— Opper  in  the  Hearst  newspapers.  minding    its    readers     of 

VIEW   OF   IT.  Jim  Nugent's  "New  Jer- 

sey casts  twenty-six  '  wet ' 
votes  for  Cox,"  as  reported  when  the  shift  started  to  the  Ohio 
Governor  in  the  San  Francisco  convention.  "The  Democrats 
are  depending  on  booze  and  booze  alone  to  elect  Cox,"  insists 
the  Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.),  which  specifies: 

"On  the  League,  or  on  the  Wilson  record,  he  has  no  show 
whatever.  On  the  'wet'  issue  he  has  a  chance  in  certain  great 
States.  They  know  it.  They  will  make  a  whispering  campaign 
there. 

"If  Cox  is  elected  it  will  be  by  booze  and  the  appetite  for 
booze.  Every  little  paper  in  Oregon,  and  everywhere,  that 
supports  Cox  is  a  partner,  willing  or  unwilling,  in  the  great 
scheme  for  an  under-surface  appeal  to  the  'wet'  instincts,  habits, 
and  purposes  of  Tammany,  its  'wet'  allies  and  all  the  other 
'wets.'  Fighting  for  Cox  they  are  fighting  with  the  forces  that 
are  fighting  for  booze;  and  to  that  extent  are  themselves  fighting 
for  booze. 

"In  New  York  it  is  the  hand  of  Tammany;  in  Illinois,  of  Boss 
Brennan;  in  New  Jersey  it  is  the  rule  of  Boss  Nugent;  in  In- 
diana it  is  Boss  Taggart  that  holds  sway;  and  in  Oregon  it  is 
the  voice  of  Democratic  partizanship,  one  hundred  per  cent, 
genuine,  but  hypocritically  posing  always  as  champions  of 
the  uplift,  that  would  elect  Cox,  friend  of  light  wines  and 
real  beer." 

To  Capper's  Weekly,  Topeka,  the  candidacy  of  Cox,  "a  liquor 
liberal,"  is  part  of  a  smooth  political  conspiracy  in  favor  of 
booze  headed  by  "Tammany  New  York,  'Jersey  lightning' 
New  Jersey,  and  rummy  Rhode  Island,  constituting  Hell's  Half 
Acre  in  the  United  States,"  and  tailed  by  "  'wet'  ward  bosses  from 
the  cities  and  other  'brown -jug'  Democrats."  "The  booze 
interests  now  have  set  out  to  elect  a  President,"  says  this  paper; 
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WE    SHOULD    SAY    COX    OCCUPIES    A    HIGH    POSITION. 

— Reid  in  the  Philadclpliia  Press. 


EAKD    TO    TELL    WHICH    ONE    HE  LL    GET    LESS    FROM. 

— Harper  in  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


REPUBLICAN    AND    DEMOCRATIC    VERSIONS. 


"after  November  we  shall  know  whether  a  political  party  can 
carry  a  Presidential  election  in  this  country  by  sprinkling  a  little 
booze  on  its  clothes." 

Mr.  Bryan  is  frequently  referred  to  as  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  Cox  "undoubtedly  is  wet,"  and  Republican  editors 
point  out  that  to  "face  both  ways"  promises  to  be  a  difficult 
and  hazardous  undertaking.  The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Rep.), 
apropos  of  Richmond  P.  Hobson's  question  to  the  Governor, 
"Could  you  give  me  a  clear  statement  of  your  being  opposed  to 
the  Federal  authorization  of  an  increasing  alcoholic  content?" 
pictures  Cox  "between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea."  But 
the  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.),  which  asserts  vividly  that  "Cox 
is  stuck  all  over  with  beer  labels,"  visualizes  the  Democratic 
managers  ringing  all  the  changes  upon  the  Cox  record  and  sug- 
gesting that  any  amendment  to  the  Volstead  Act  must  come 
from  Congress.     "So  the  Democrats,"  The  Journal  concludes, 

"plan  to  catch  the  'wets'  in  the  East  and  the  'drys'  in  the  West, 
the  office-holders  in  the  South  and  the  office-hunters  in  the  North. 
A  skilful  analyst  can  find  anything  he  is  looking  for  in  the  San 
Francisco  platform.  On  that  platform  the  nominee  can  be  all 
things  to  all  men,  sipping  beer  with  the  East  and  taking  water 
with  the  West,  and  not  batting  an  eye  in  any  direction." 

William  Allen  White,  of  Emporia,  however,  in  his  syndicated 
letters,  declares  that  on  prohibition  Cox  "must  make  a  state- 
ment which  will  be  conspicuously  offensive  to  Tammany  or  he 
must  lose  the  women  of  the  Middle  West,  which  means  the  loss 
of  the  Congress."  He  adds  that  "in  the  Middle  West  the  'wet' 
and  'dry'  issue  is  taking  its  place  as  a  paramount  issue  in  the 
campaign."  But  how  the  women  in  New  York  and  other  pivotal 
Eastern  States  will  vote  is  the  only  undetermined  factor  in  the 
Democratic  strategy  of  the  Cox  campaign,  according  to  the  Dos 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  (Ind.  Rep.),  which  quotes  a  London  in- 
terview with  Colonel  House  to  prove  it  as  follows: 

"I  believe  the  country  as  a  whole  is  largely  in  favor  of  strict 
I  nt'orcement  of  the  Inhibition  Amendment,  but  unless  the 
women  more  than  offset  the  vote  of  the  men  Governor  Cox  will 
have  the  advantage  over  Senator  Harding  in  this  respect  and 
for  the  following  reasons: 

"  Prohibition  sentiment,  outside  California,  is  stronger  in  the 
South  and  West  than  it  is  in  the  Middle  West  and  East,  but  the 
South  will  probably  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.     In  any  event, 


if  it  goes  solidly  for  Governor  Cox  he  will  have  about  ninety  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  Electoral  College  to  start  with,  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  for  him  to  hope  that  he  can  get  the  ninety  votes 
out  of  the  North  and  West." 

As  previously  stated,  the  Republican  newspaper  campaign  of 
playing  up  Cox  as  a  "wet,"  no  matter  what  he  may  or  may  not 
say,  is  chiefly  a  Western  game.  The  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver,  scents  peril  to  prohibition  laws  in  the  possibility  of  a 
moist  Supreme  Court  majority  by  Presidential  appointment. 
"Instinctively,"  it  declares,  "the  people  know  there  is  a  Sene- 
gambian  in  the  wood-pile,  or  the  liquor  interests  would  not  be  so 
intent  upon  following  up  the  advantage  gained  at  San  Francisco." 
Presenting  a  table  of  the  ages  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  The  News  finds  four  Justices  over  the  allotted 
three  score  and  ten,  three  of  the  four  well  beyond  it,  so  that 
actuarial  odds  are  in  favor  of  the  next  President  naming  three 
judges. 

"Two  of  the  present  Court,  while  not  dissenting  from  the 
momentous  opinion  rendered  by  Justice  Van  Devanter  on  pro- 
hibition, made  oral  reservations  and  both  belong*  d  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party — the  party  that  once  was  for  State  rights. 

"It  is  perfectly  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  the  next 
President  may  have  the  appointment  of  a  majority  of  the  Court. 
President  Wilson  has  appointed  three  of  the  present  Court. 

"The  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  Court  might  bring  a 
change  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  on  what  is  and  what  is  not 
prohibition.  A  new  law  to  take  the  place  of  the  Volstead  mea- 
sure liberally  construing  the  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  might  not  fare  so  badly  in  a  Court  refreshed  by 
several  appointments  from  a  new  executive.  The  'wets'  believe 
they  can  elect  a  Congress  this  year  or  two  years  from  now  favor- 
able to  an  entering  wedge  of  beer  and  wine,  but  that  would  not 
be  sufficient.  The  court  of  review,  the  tribunal  of  last  resort 
and  decision,  must  see  things  in  a  different  light." 

Many  Republican  editorials  in  the  West  and  Middle  West 
are  of  the  type  represented  by  The  Rocky  Mountain  News's 
opinion  that  prohibition  will  forge  more  to  the  front  as  the 
campaign  progresses: 

"It  can  not  be  downed,  it  can  not  be  dropt  by  common  con- 
sent. Party  opportunists  may  be  anxious  to  Forget  it  in  their 
speeches  and  pleas  and  raise  other  questions,  but  the  people 
interested  in  the  success  of  prohibition  are  not  likely  to  permit  a 
campaign  of  silence.     The  Democratic  party  is  the  '  wet '  party 
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by  tradition  and  through  political  necessity.  The  other  party 
has  been  the  leader  in  the  movements  which  culminated  in  na- 
tional prohibition.  The  Democratic  party  is  dependent  on  the 
greater  cities  for  its  main  strength — New  York,  Chicago,  Boston, 
etc.  The  Republican  party  looks  to  the  farmer  for  its  strength. 
The  Republican  party  lias  everything  to  lose  and  little  to  gain  by 
burying  prohibition.  Solely  as  party  strategy  it  is  not  expected 
that  it  will  do  so." 

In  the  East  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  for  one,  sees  the 
''fatal  issue"  of  booze  fastened  upon  the  Democratic  party, 
but  also  sees  lack  of  vision  in  Republican  managers,  else  they 
would  accept  the  Democratic  challenge  and  take  a  courageous 
positive  stand  on  a  clear  moral  issue,  but  as  a  ride  Eastern 
Republican  papers  accept  the  cue  of  the  Republican  national 
platform  which  ignored  the  prohibition  issue  as  closed. 

Among  Eastern  and  Southern  Democratic  papers  "rum  is  not 
the  issue,"  avers  the  New  York  Times;  "a  professional  'dry' 
attack  on  Governor  Cox  would  not  even  hold  water,"  declares  the 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch;  "the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  prohibition  crank;  it  has  never  been  his  personal 
habit  to  violate  an  oath,"  remarks  the  Savannah  News.  Yet 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  noting  the  confusion  of  Republican 
"dry"  charges  against  Cox  and  Democratic  "dry"  charges 
against  Harding,  concludes  that  "when  the  campaign  gets  to 
be  a  little  older  the  consistency  now  lacking  will  become  evident. 
Harding  will  poll  the  'dry'  vote  and  Cox  the  'wet,'  in  so  far 
as  either  is  independent  of  regular  partj^  control." 

Mr.  Bryan,  whose  "heart  was  in  the  grave"  after  the  San 
Francisco  convention,  but  who  declined  the  Prohibition  party 
n'  nination,  calls  in  his  Commoner  on  the  friends  of  prohibition 
to  concentrate  on  the  Congressional  candidates.  The  Anti- 
Saloon  League's  organ,  The  American  Issue,  plays  up  this  slogan: 
"Remember  that  Congress  and  Congress  alone  can  weaken  the 
Volstead  code,  and  thereby  render  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
inoperative." 

Against  Republican  partizan  attacks,  of  course,  Cox  has  plenty 
of  Democratic  defenders  who  maintain  that  Harding  has  no 
advantage  in  professions  of  standing  for  enforcement  of  law  over 
Cox's  record.  The  Springfield  Republican  quotes  in  his  defense 
from  Governor  Cox's  message  to  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1919,  on 
enforcement  of  the  State  prohibition  amendment.  This  state- 
ment, it  declares,  "has  the  true  law-enforcement  ring,"  and 
would  indicate  President  Cox's  attitude  toward  Federal  "dry" 
laws.     Governor  Cox  said: 

"The  electorate  has  issued  the  mandate  that  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage  shall  not  be  manufactured  for  sale,  nor  sold, 
and  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  means  and  methods  of 
law  enforcement  is  with  the  legislature. 

"This  amendment  is  not  the  expression  of  a  caprice.  The 
subject  in  question  has  been  persistent  as  an  issue  for  several 
years.  Nothing  can  be  more  subversive  of  the  public  interest 
than  indifference  to  o:  defiance  of  the  organic  law  of  the  State. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition 
law  be  left  to  the  communities  and  that  the  State  con*  <mt  itself 
with  the  thought  that  local  officials  are  sufficiently  vigilant  and 
the  public  interests  will  be  safeguarded. 

"It  is  respectfully  urged  upon  you  to  give  place  to  no  such 
sophistry.  The  Constitution  throughout  the  years  has  reserved 
broad  police  powers  to  the  State.  True,  the,/  have  been  dele- 
gated, but  the  mere  assignment  does  not  in  the  least  degree-re- 
duce the  responsibility  of  the  State. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  contention  has  been  made  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  police  power  is  first  inherent  in  the  State,  and  the 
prohibitory  mandate  is  of  such  importance,  the  State  alone 
should  be  the  responsible  unit.  This  is  most  unsound  in  theory 
and  would  be  a  dangerous  practise.  The  spectacle  of  local  of- 
ficials paying  no  attention  to  the  violation  of  the  law  on  the 
theory  that  it  was  an  affair  of  another  governmental  unit  would 
be  a  travesty. 

"Reduced  to  plain  terms,  therefore,  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  in  the  first  instance  should  be  with  the  public  officers  in  the 
community,  but  a  vigilant  eye  should  be  with  the  State,  and 
power  of  removal  from  office  should  be  given  the  Governor  in 
case  of  delinquency." 


SILVER   LINING   OF   BUSINESS   CLOUDS 


t; 


-\HE  HARVEST  MOON  WILL  BE  BRIGHT  and 

golden;  the  natural  barometer  haa  refused  to  indicate 
storms,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  tried  to  be  pessimistic  in  its  July  report,"  remarks  the 
Boston  Globe,  in  commenting  upon  the  general  business  read- 
justment, with  a  resulting  curtailment  of  industrial  activity, 
that  is  noted  in  the  Board's  report  for  last  month.  The  nation's 
industry  is  shown  to  have  slackened  during  the  month;  there  was 
considerable  unemployment,  particularly  in  the  textile  and  shoe 
industries;  a  suspension  of  production  in  important  industrial 
centers  was  noted;  depression  in  some  lines  of  business  was 
caused  by  the  holding  back  of  autumn  orders,  says  the  report; 
the  congestion  in  transportation  affected  many  industries, 
particularly  the  steel  business;  the  non-delivery  of  fuel  and 
raw  materials  at  points  of  production  made  it  necessary  to 
lay  off  men  in  large  numbers;  there  was  a  decline  in  exports, 
which  mainly  affected  shipping  companies;  a  slowing  down  of 
collections  was  noted,  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  busi- 
ness failures. 

These  happenings  merely  indicate  that  "the  country  is  passing 
through  a  period  of  transition,"  says  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce.  "Were  these  elements  not  largely  offset  by  the  more 
favorable  conditions  of  general  business,  they  might  give  ground 
for  anxiety,"  continues  this  paper,  for,  we  are  told,  "Europe  has 
reached  the  point  where  she  will  not  buy  as  freely  as  she  has  of 
our  goods,  and  domestic  consumers  have  become  wearied  and 
exhausted  by  the  constant  and  excessive  demands  made  upon 
them  in  the  form  of  high  prices."  And  in  Massachusetts,  we 
are  informed  by  the  Springfield  Union,  "between  fifty  and  a 
hundred  shoe  factories  have  closed  down,  and  many  others  are 
running  on  a  reduced  basis." 

On  the  other  hand,  B.  C.  Forbes,  writing  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  declares  that  "the  banking  situation  is  sounder 
than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  January;  immigrants  are  now 
arriving  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  a  month;  the  whole  railroad 
outlook  is  better  than  it  has  been  in  years;  price-cutting  has  had 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  both  the  banking  and  mercantile  situa- 
tion, and  the  attitude  of  the  new  regime  in  Mexico  is  encourag- 
ing." The  Journal  oj  Commerce  further  interprets  the  report 
of  the  Board  as  being,  not  a  cause  for  discouragement,  "but  a 
call  to  action,"  and  the  Washington  Post  thus  summarizes  the 
optimistic  side  of  the  report: 

"  Labor  is  increasing  in  efficiency,  which  promises  the  increased 
production  so  urgently  needed. 

"Loans  for  unessentials  have  been  materially  reduced,  which 
is  an  important  step  in  the  process  of  deflation  that  will  give 
additional  buying  power  to  the  American  dollar. 

"Speculation  in  commodities  is  reported  to  have  been  greatly 
reduced  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  some  parts  prac- 
tically eliminated. 

"Extravagant  buying  is  less  extreme  and  dangerous  than  it  was 
some  time  ago. 

"From  New  York,  the  nation's  financial  center,  come  reports 
that  the  expansion  of  loans  and  rediscounts  has  been  very  largely 
checked,  that  production  has  continued  at  a  very  high  level, 
and  that  business  failures  continue  low. 

"Improved  crop  conditions  are  reported  from  all  agricultural 
centers  and  there  are  prospects  of  bumper  wheat  and  corn  yields, 
despite  decreased  crop  acreage. 

"An  adequate  supply  of  farm  labor  is  available,  indicating  a 
trend  back  to  the  land  from  the  industrial  centers . 

"Live-stock  conditions  appear  to  be  exceptionally  good  the 
country  over. 

"Here  and  there,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reports,  there  are 
flies  in  the  ointment.  The  cotton  and  shoe  industries  are  suffer- 
ing from  inactivity.  Building  is  hampered  by  high  prices  of  ma- 
terials and  heavy  labor  costs,  together  with  transportation 
troubles  and  an  inability  to  borrow  money  to  finance  con- 
templated projects,  especially  residential  structures.     But  these 
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are  details  which  merely  serve  to  accentuate  1  he  excellent  phases 
of  the  situation  when  considered  in  its  lai-ger  aspects. 

"The  one  great  obstacle  to  complete  industrial  readjustment 
at  present  is  transportation.  Car  shortage  has  reduced  the 
fuel  supply  to  a  dangerous  point.  It,  together  with  local  labor 
troubles,  is  responsible  for  keeping  the  bituminous  coal  produc- 
tion down  to  about  9,000,000  tons  a  week,  with  current  de- 
mands at  11,000,000  tons. 

"It  also  has  retarded  the  movement  of  grain  to  the  milling 
centers.  The  shortage  of  cars  has  so  seriously  affected  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  that  it  is  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  plants 
in  operation  and  finished  material  moving.  It  is  estimated  that 
2,000,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  are  tied  up  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
ducers, for  lack  of  shipping  facilities.  But  reports  are  almost 
unanimous  that  orders  for  iron  and  steel  are  not  being  canceled, 
and  buyers  are  persisting  in  their  demands  even  under  these  dis- 
couraging  conditions." 

There  is  less  complaint  than  usual  of  labor  conditions  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  declares  the  re- 
port, and  -  conditions  generally 
are  more  stable  than  they  were 
several  months  ago.  "On  the 
whole,"  thinks  the  Baltimore 
News,  "the  most  sober  and  cau- 
tious estimate  of  prospects  in 
all  departments  of  national  ac- 
tivity shows  that  the  balance 
leans  strongly  to  the  right  side." 
"Calamity-howlers  are  begin- 
ning to  howl,"  agrees  Governor 
Cox's  paper,  the  Dayton  Neics, 
"but  the  men  who  know  condi- 
tions, and  the  agencies  best 
equipped  for  ascertaining  the 
truth,  are  confident  that  all  is 
well." 

■  "Those  who  are  preaching 
'panic'  have  failed  to  realize 
that  we  are  sailing  in  a  good, 
stout  ship;  that  sail  has  been 
shortened,  and  that  the  gale  has 
abated  somewhat"  is  the  way 
in  which  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Commercial  puts  it.  Gov- 
ernor Harding,  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  "probably  the 
most  conservative  man  in  the 
country,  not  only  by  tempera- 
ment but  by  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice," is  then  quoted  as  saying  recently  in  New  York: 

"lam  optimistic  on  the  general  situation.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me,  that  I  am  predicting  that  all  trouble  is  past.  Nobody 
can  say  what  the  future  will  bring  forth,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  outlook  as  1  see  it  is  good.  So  far  liquidation  of  credits  has 
followed  wherever  railroad  congestion  has  been  relieved,  and 
this,  I  think,  substantiates  the  contention  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  that  the  real  trouble  thus  far  this  year  has  been  physical 
and  not  financial." 

Of  the  bumper  crops  in  every  section  of  the  country  which  are 
predicted,  and  the  probable  effect  upon  the  price  of  food,  tin- 
Cleveland  News  says: 

"The  abundance  of  food  produced  ought  to  work  out  its 
natural  effects  in  some  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living.  The 
changes  in  that  direction  which  have  begun  in  clothing,  shoes, 
and  a  few  other  lines  will  help  to  widen  the  demand  for  mer- 
chandise because  they  will  increase  the  buying  power  of  con- 
sumers. Fewer  young  men  are  drifting  about  from  place  to 
place  and  job  to  job.  Their  restlessness  is  wearing  off.  They 
art-  taking  life  more  seriously  as  workers. 

"'These  conditions  are  full  of  promise  for  the  nation.  They 
show  that  the  country  is  sound  al  bottom  and  richer  and  more 
powerful,  industrially,  commercially,  and  financially,  tbaiS  >  .<,• 
before." 


A  SUPREME  COURT  FOR   QUARRELING 

NATIONS 


r 


F  A  "ROOT  BRANCH,"  so  to  speak,  can  be  grafted  upon 
the  Wilson  League,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  will  apparently  be 
more  to  the  taste  of  many  Republicans  who  have  been 
telling  us  not  to  touch  or  taste  or  handle  it.  One  Republican 
editor  finds  the  world-court  plan  devised  by  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Root  "really  of  greater  importance  than  the  League  itself." 
Another  admits  that  the  plan  may  actually  be  "of  greater  im- 
portance than  anything  in  the  party  platforms  or  anything  yet 
said  by  the  party  leaders  on  the  League  of  Nations."  Pro- 
League  Republican  editors  find  here  the  means  for  American 
ratification  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  under  Republican  auspices. 
Democrats,  on    the  other  hand,  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  Mr. 

Root's  activities  at  The  Hague 
with  his  party's  official  stand 
against  the  League.  The  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations 
meeting  at  San  Sebastian  has 
now  approved  the  so-called 
"Root  plan"  for  a  world  court 
called  for  by  Article  XIV  of  the 
Covenant.  Mr.  Root  accepted 
the  Council's  invitation  to  join 
its  subcommission  of  jurists 
representing  eleven  other  na- 
tions Avhich  are  members  of  the 
League,  and  is  credited  with  find- 
ing the  way  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulty of  selecting  judges.  That 
was  the  roekupon  which  the  court 
foundered  at  The  Hague  Con- 
ference of  1907,  because  no  ac- 
ceptable basis  of  representation 
for  great  and  Mnall  Powers  claim- 
ing equal  sovereignty  was  then 
forthcoming.  The  subcommis- 
sion's  success  in  formulating 
at  The  Hague  acceptable  plans 
for  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
League,  as  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  expresses  many 
opinions  not  influenced  by  party 
pronouncements,  "is  destined  to 
prove  one  of  the  greatest  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  world  peace  ever  made.  Any  future 
unity  between  nations  must  express  itself  in  the  form  of  inter- 
national law  rather  than  along  the  old  lines  of  diplomacy  and 
individual  influence." 

Mr.  Root's  part  in  reprojecting  the  court  a1  this  time  excites 
peculiar  comment,  in  view  of  the  campaign  controversy  over  the 
League,  of  which  the  United  SI  ales  is  not  a  member.  The  Demo- 
cratic New  York   World  is  somewhat  sarcastic: 

"As  the  recognized  author  of  the  project  of  the  High  Court  of 
International  Justice  and  also  of  the  plank  of  the  Republican 
parly  on  the  League  of  Nations,  it  may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile 
Mr.  Root's  eminent  services,  lirst  at  Chicago  and  later  at  The 
Hague.  No  doubt  he  will  be  equal  to  the  I  ask,  as  he  has  been 
in  so  many  emergencies.  It  is  a  situation  thai  requires  clearing 
up,  if  only  for  the  relief  of  Republicans  accustomed  when  in  dif- 
ficulties to  look  to  Mr.  Root  for  guidance.  As  a  reward  for  his 
timely  help  at  Chicago,  is  his  contribution  at  The  Hague  toward 
the  upbuilding  of  the  League  to  be  repudiated  as  un-American 
and  intolerable?" 

The  Chicago  Poat  find.  Rep.),  however,  says  that  Mr.  Root 
is  "•  wiser  than  many  Americans  who  find  nothing  in  the  League 
bui  occasion  for  denunciation": 

"  !  b    is  no!  blind  to  its  imperfections,  but  he  is  willing  to  take 
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Photograph  from  Henry  Wales,  Chicago  "  Tribune  "     Foreign  News  Service. 

DEVISING   A  COURT  OP  JUSTICE  FOR  ALL  THE  NATIONS. 

In  the  center  is  Mr.  Adachi,  of  Japan;  behind  him  Elihu  Root  and  J.  B.  Scott,  of  the  United  States;  and  at  the  reader's  left,  in  order.  Lord  Philli- 
more,  of  Great  Britain;  Dr.  Loder,  of  Holland;     Baron  Descamps,  of  Belgium,  chairman;  Dr.  Hagerup,  of  Norway;  Raphael  Altamira,  of  Spain; 

Ricci  Bussatti,  of  Italy;  and  Mr.  de  la  Pradelle,  of  France. 


it  as  it  is  and  use  it  to  build  better  things  for  the  world.  While 
the  cynical  and  the  narrow-minded  are  emphasizing  only  weak- 
nesses and  peril?; — many  of  them  illusory — Elihu  Root  gives  his 
great,  constructive  mind  to  the  League's  opportunities.  Senator 
Harding  will  do  well  to  inform  himself  concerning  Mr.  Root's 
work.     He  is  a  better  guide  than  either  Lodge  or  Johnson." 

The  Springfield  Union  (Rep.)  concludes  that  in  setting  up  this 
judicial  machinery  which  "only  the  League  makes  possible" 
:md  which  America  can  not  afford  "either  from  a  practical  or 
moral  point  of  view  to  repudiate  or  ignore,"  Mr.  Root  "is  shaping 
t  he  means  for  the  inevitable  participation  of  the  United  States 
through  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
cussion of  an  alleged  issue  in  this  campaign  or  the  political  re- 
sults of  it."  Other  Republican  papers  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  with 
the  Omaha  Bee  (Rep.),  that  "this  creation  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  really  of  greater  importance  than  the  League  itself, 
for,  while  the  latter  will  deal  with  political  questions  chiefly  and 
settle  them  on  lines  of  expediency,  the  court  will  be  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  justice  on  a  solid  foundation  of  right." 

In  similar  vein  David  Jayne  Hill,  before  the  New  York  State 
Republican  Convention,  condemned  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
commended  Mr.  Root's  efforts.  Dr.  Hill  sees  "the  only  hope  of 
the  League's  utility  for  peace  in  a  change  of  its  center  of  gravity 
from  a.  military  to  a  judicial  organization,"  and  approves  the 
establishment  of  a  world  tribunal  "for  the  purpose  of  substitut- 
ing in  our  relations  with  Europe  judicial  action  for  political  ex- 
pediency and  military  force."  Such  Republican  emphasis,  the 
Indianapolis  News  (Tnd.)  points  out,  fails  to  state  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  criticized  Covenant  which  provides  for  the  desired  tribunal: 

"It  was,  however,  recognized  that  there  was  at  least  a  possi- 
bility that  some  nation  might  refuse  to  submit  to  the  tribunal  its 
controversy  with  another  nation,  and  provision  was  made  for 
that  possibility.  There  can  be  no  peace  through  a  court  unless 
disputants  are  willing  to  resort  to  that  court.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  power  to  deal  with  such  a  case.  That  power  is 
provided  by  the  Covenant.  But  there  never  was  any  thought, 
and  is  not  now,  of  substituting  military  force,  the  boycott,  and 
the  severing  of  diplomatic  relations  for  the  judgment  of  the 
proposed  court.  All  these  were  and  are  supplementary.  The 
nation  that  refuses  to  arbitrate,  or  to  accept  an  award,  must  be 
dealt  with  in  some  other  way.  Mr.  Root  is  acting  under  appoint- 
ment from  the  League  of  Natious,  which  Mr.  Hill  condemns,  and 


the  court  which  he  is  helping  to  create  will  be  an  organ  of  that 
League." 

The  commission  of  jurists  was  appointed  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  under  Article  XIV  of  the  Covenant, 
which  reads: 

"The  Council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  members  of 
the  League  for  adoption  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice.  The  court  shall  be  com- 
petent to  hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of  an  international 
character  which  the  parties  thereto  submit  to  it.  The  court 
may  also  give  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question 
referred  to  it  by  the  Council  and  the  Assembly." 

Cabled  reports  show  that  the  commission  recommends  the 
establishment  of  the  court  at  The  Hague,  outlines  its  compe- 
tence and  methods  of  procedure,  as  distingtiished  from  the  exist- 
ing permanent  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  proposes  inter- 
national conferences  and  other  measures  for  the  development  of 
international  law.  The  court  is  to  consist  at  the  outset  of  eleven 
judges  and  four  deputy  judges.  In  consultation  with  judicial 
authorities  in  their  respective  nations  the  jurists  of  each  nation 
now  represented  on  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  will 
nominate  candidates  for  election  by  the  Council  and  Assembly 
of  the  League.  A  majority  vote  of  both  bodies  will  elect.  Fail- 
ing to  fill  the  court  by  such  majority  vote,  a  conference  com- 
mittee is  to  be  appointed;  if  the  Council  and  Assembly  refuse  to 
accept  the  conference  committee's  report,  the  judges  already 
chosen  may  fill  the  vacant  places. 

The  scope  of  this  court  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  its  adjudication  of  controversies  be- 
tween sovereign  States  of  the  Union.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  International  Peace 
(of  which  Mr.  Root  is  president),  and  legal  adviser  to  the 
American  Peace  Commission  at  Paris,  cooperated  with  Mr. 
Root  in  formulating  the  plan  now  adopted  on  legalistic  lines  long 
advocated  by  them  and  by  various  organizations  for  the  judicial 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

In  the  proposed  court  the  Los  Angeles  Express  (Rep.)  finds 
"another  and  unanswerable  argument  for  American  participa- 
tion in  the  League  which  is  as  inevitable  as  it  is  compelling." 
"While     President     Wilson     has     uniformly     depreciated     the 
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importance  of  a  world  court,  and  on  more  than  one  oe easion  shown 
distrust  of  it,  it  ma,  easily  become  the  key-stone  of  the  peace 
structure." 

The  court  plan,  according  to  The  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Ind. 
Rep.,  Denver),  is  "probably  of  greater  importance  than  any- 
thing in  the  party  platforms  or  anything  yet  said  by  the  party 
leaders  on  the  League  of  Nations": 

"In  the  Assembly  of  the  League  we  have  the  common  meet- 
ing-ground of  the  smaller  states;  in  the  Council  the  conference 
of  the  Great  Powers.  If  each  of  these  bodies  selects  a  panel  of 
jurists  from  which  the  personnel  of  the  court  is  chosen  by  agree- 
ment between  them,  the  closest  approach  that  is  humanly 
possible  will  be  made  to  securing  an  impartial  tribunal  com- 
manding the  confidence  of  all." 

But  the  Manchester  (X.  H.)  Union  (Ind.  Rep.),  in  Senator 
Moses's  State,  is  only  more  or  less  hopeful  in  "some  such  thing 
as  this,"  to  which  "the  Republican  party  is  committed": 


"How  the  nations  acting  through  their  representatives  in  the 
League  Council  and  Assembly  will  take  to  the  project,  remains 
to  be  seen.  If  those  that  are  to-day  carrying  on  aggressive  war 
against  almost  defenseless  peoples  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
own  imperialistic  ends  will  submit  to  law,  something  may  be 
accomplished.  Anyhow,  it  is  this  or  nothing.  The  desire  for 
peace  is  the  flimsiest  of  all  foundations  upon  which  to  build  a 
world  society.  Most  nations  want  many  things  more  than 
peace.  Present  possession  is  an  insecure  foundation  upon 
which  to  erect  a  world-peace  structure,  even  with  an  Article 
X  binding  the  most  powerful  of  the  nations  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  World  peace  can  not  be  maintained  by  a  scheme 
of  delay  for  purposes  of  arbitration  on  the  basis  of  balanced 
charges  and  claims.  None  of  the  League  projects  or  pledges 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  When  men,  even  for  the  most 
selfish  of  motives,  are  prepared  to  submit  to  laws  to  which  they 
assent,  they  make  and  preserve  states.  When  nations  are 
prepared  to  abide  by  laws  of  their  own  making,  they  at.  least 
have  a  chance  to  make  and  ( maintain  a  working  agreement 
making  for  peace." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Tf  one  can't  find  a  house  he  might  sleep  outdoors  on  some  political  hunk. 
— Baltimore  Sun. 

If  you  tliink  there's  nothing  in  a  name,  consider  Warsaw. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  modern  son  of  toil  shows  little  respect  for  his  parent. — Associated 
Editors  (Chicago). 

At  midnight  in  his  guarded  tent  the  Turk  must  be  having  another  night- 
mare.— Indianapolis  Star. 

Europe's  theory  is  that  a  good  Samaritan  always  has  something  up  his 
sleeve. — Fargo  Courier-News. 

What  a  pity  that  the  fool-killer  is  not  as  much  in  evidence  as  the  time- 
killer. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

"With  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still,"  seems  to  be  a  popular  ditty  with 
the  moonshiners. — Omaha  World-Herald. 

sii,k  shirts  don't  tell  the  amount  of  a  man's  pile,  but  they  tell  you  how 
long  it  will  last. — Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

Apparently  too  many  men  nowadays  are  trying  the  experiment  of 
running  automobiles  on  alcohol. — Boston  Transcript. 

Still,  it  is  hard  to  blame  Jack  Johnson  for  preferring  jail  in  the  United 
States  to  being  at  large  in  Mexico. — Indianapolis  Star. 

The  Maine  folks  have  had  so  much  fun  with  their  centennial  that  t  hey 
are  talking  now  of  having  one  e^/ery  little  while. — Boston  Transcript. 

Of  course  the  world  is  sympathetic,  but  there  is  a  prevailing  opinion 
that  Poland  made  a  home  run  on  a  foul. 
— Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

Despite  the  awful  example  furnished 
by  the  rest  of  the  world,  North  and 
South  China  have  decided  to  sign  a 
peace  treaty. — Manila  Bulletin. 

A  brick  loosened  by  the  temblor  in 
Los  Angeles  hit  a  fire-alarm  box  and 
turned  in  an  alarm.  Now  they  can  call 
it  a  "fire." — Omaha  World-Herald. 

Governor  Cox  seems  to  feel  certain 
he  is  going  to  be  shocked  at  the  size  of 
the  Republican  campaign  fund,  unless 
the  Democrats  can  raise  a  larger  one. 
— Indianapolis  Star. 

General  Wrangel  wants  to  take 
part  in  all  future  conferences  of  pre- 
miers and  government  heads.  If  his 
name  is  any  clue  he  ought  to  fit  in  per- 
fectly.— Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

When  the  Prohibitionists  assured 
Mr.  Bryan  that  with  his  help  they 
would  sweep  the  country,  what  they 
had  in  mind  was  probably  dry-cleaning. 
— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

If  all  the  energy  that  is  devoted  to 
attempts  to  sell  oil  stocks  were  con- 
centrated upon  the  digging  of  oil-wells 
there  might  soon  be  enough  of  good 
stocks  to  go  around  without  pushing. — 
Albany  Journal. 

Thk  mother  of  Parley  P.  Christen- 
sen,  nominated  for  President  by  the 
new  Parmer  -  Labor  party,  says  he- 
always  was  a  bright  boy.  Bui  prob- 
ably not  as  brighi  ;>  boy  :is  Senator 
l.aFollette,  who  declined  the  Domina- 
tion.—  Kansas  City  Timet, 
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The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  and  the  labor  should  be  also 

(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Now  would  be  a  good  time  for  Marion,  ().,  to  demand  a  census  recount. 
— Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Democrats  intend  to  open  the  White  House  with  a  Jimmy.-Cwn- 
ville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Germany  is  finding  out  that  peace  is  priceless,  and  yet  not  price-less. 
— Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Once  price  was  an  indication  of  value;  now  it  is  an  indication  of  nerve. 

Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

About  everything  has  been  done  now  to  relieve  the  situation  except  to 
dig  the  coal. — Indianapolis  Star. 

America's  crops  would  be  bigger  if  she  had  more  men  who  want  a  place 
in  the  sun. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Sorry,  Sir  Thomas,  but  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  forbids  lifting  a  cup 
in  the  United  States. — Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch. 

There  is  so  little  coming  out  of  this  investigation  of  A.  Mitchell  Palmer 
you'd  think  A.  Mitch  was  conducting  it. — Detroit  News. 

It  is  not  at  all  doubted  among  the  prohibition  sleuths  who  do  the  seizing 
of  the  liquor  that  prohibition  is  a  success.—  Washington  Post. 

A  French  savant  says  the  blond  type  will  be  extinct  in  300  years.     This 

dark  prediction  ignores   the   chemical 
industry. — Newark  Star-Eagle. 

Summed  up,  the  opinion  of  leading 
American  financiers  is  that  if  the  coun- 
try  does  not  sink  it  will  remain  afloat. 
— Indianapolis  News. 

Roosevelt  says  if  elected  Vice- 
President  he  will  get  action  out  of  the 
Senate.  He  must  be  a  quite  young 
man. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  president  of  a  pulp  and  paper 
company  was  attacked  in  his  home  by 
a  masked  burglar.  Perhaps  it  was 
only  a  publisher  bent  on  revenge. — 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

One  may  safely  assume  that  many  of 
I  lie  people  who  are  flocking  to  the  bat- 
tle-fields of  France  couldn't  have  been 
dragged  there  when  the  war  was  on. — 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Of  course  the  immense  increase  in 
the  population  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  congressmen 
to  be  elected,  but  we  can't  have  every- 
thing the  way  we  want  it. — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

An  expert  reports  that  the  ouija 
board  is  increasing  the  number  of 
patients  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
asylums.  Hut  this  is  merely  another 
instance  of  confusing  the  effect  with 
the  cause      Chicago  Tribune. 

The  toboggan  erected  and  greased 
for  the  descent  of  prices  several  months 
ago  is  still  traltlng,  and  the  few  articles 
that  did  start  down  made  that  peculiar 

noise  Which  indicated    that   most  of  the 

:  rease  bad  dried  up.—  Kansas  City  Sim . 
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A    ROADSIDE   SCENE   IN    [RELAND— BRITISH   TOMMIES  ON   THE   "IRISH    FRONT' 


ENGLAND'S  "IRON  HEEL"  IN   IRELAND 


A  SUMMER  AND  PALL  of  wide-spread  bloodshed  is  pre- 
dicted for  Ireland   if  the  British  Government  sweeps 
L   the  country  from  end  to  end  with  military  and  police 
iordons,  gathering  up  the  leaders  of  the  Sinn  Fein  and  holding 
them  through  the  exercise  of  what  is  practically  martial  law  as 
provided  by  the  drastic  bill  to  restore  order  in  the  island.     Yet 
there  is  every  evidence,  the  cables  say,  that  Lloyd  George  is  de- 
termined to  "fight  Ireland,"  and  more  troops  are  being  sent  to 
the  country   constantly   while  soldiers  are  gradually  replacing 
the  constabulary,  whose  duties  hitherto  have  been  largely  de- 
fensive.    Little  belief  seems  to  be  exprest  that  the  establish- 
ment of  martial  law  throughout  the  island  will  bring  peace,  for 
the  Sinn  Fein  are  considered  too  powerful  and  too  well  organized 
to  be  beaten  at  the  game  they  are  now  playing.     Yet  the  Irish 
are  described  as  most  unlikely  to  accept  open  battle  or  to  stop 
demoralizing  the  constabulary.     They  are  offering  to  find  em- 
ployment   for    constables    who 
resign,  and    have    the    support 
of  virtually  all  the  railway  men 
who   refuse    to    operate    trains 
carrying  soldiers  or  munitions. 
They  have   enlisted    thousands 
of  ex-soldiers,  many  of  them  ex- 
perienced    officers,     and     they 
have   spies    everywhere  in"  and 
out   of   Ireland,   and  also  have 
large  funds.     But  with  all   this 
power,    it  is  said,   they  are  far 
too  weak  to  fight  in   the  [open, 
and  they  know  it.     Enforcement 
of  the  Premier's  "drastic  bill," 
it  is  predicted,  will  increase  the 
amount  of  violence  in   Ireland, 
and  it  will  also  divide  English 
opinion.  The  bill  provides  for  the 

establishment  of  military  courts 

J  And  I  fought  with  you,  at  your  side,  for  five  long  years,  for  the 

even  for   the   settlement  of  civil        freedom  of  small  nations!"  -De  Notenkraker  (Amsterdam). 


ENGLAND  AND   IRELAND. 


disputes,  we  learn  from  cable  dispatches,  and  authorizes  the 
trial,  by  juryless  courts,  not  only  of  persons  who  may  be  arrested 
but  of  those  now  under  arrest.  The  judge  who  presides  need 
not  necessarily  be  a  military  officer,  but  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  a  list  of  eligibles  approved  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
It  is  provided  that  the  measure  shall  be  effective  in  the  whole 
or  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  and  dispassionate  critics  say  that 
"obviously  this  opens  the  way  for  excluding  Ulster  from  its 
drastic  provisions." 

An  intimate  friend  of  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  editor 
of  the  London  Observer,  says  the  Premier  is  approaching  the 
most  critical  period  of  his  after-war  career,  and  he  points  out 
the  difficulties  of  trying  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  both  the 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  in  the  cases  of  Ireland  and  Russia. 
An  important  Liberal  organ,  the  London   Westminster  Gazette, 

observes: 

"The  history  of  Ireland  is  a 
history  of  lost  opportunities. 
It  may  be  quite  true,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  says,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Irishmen  would 
repudiate  the  Home  Rule  Act 
of  1914  in  the  year  1920,  but  it 
is  not  less  true  that  in  the  year 
1914  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland 
accepted  it  unanimously.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  now  thinks  that 
if  it  had  been  brought  into  opera- 
1  ion  in  the  year  1914,  'National- 
ist Ireland  would  have  treated 
it  with  contempt  and  scorn  in 
time.'  This  is  the  familiar  Union- 
ist hypothesis  about  all  Home 
Rule  Bills,  and  it  has  been  used 
with  disastrous  effect  to  prevent 
moderate  settlements  while 
there  was  yet  time.  What  would 
have  followed  if  the  Act  of 
1914  had  been  put  into  opera- 
tion can  now  be  only  a  matter 
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of  conjecture,  but  one  thing  is  not  conjecture.  The  wrecking  of 
that  scheme  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  exasperation  which 
now  makes  a  moderate  settlement  impossible.  Until  we  rec- 
ognize this  we  are  not  at  the  beginning  of  wisdom  on  the  Irish 
problem  of  to-day.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Irish  have  judged 
that  the  English  are  not  playing  fair  with  Home  Rule.  They 
saw  the  Act  of  1914  made  subject  to  the  Ulster  veto,  they  saw 
it  bundled  out  of  sight  and  smothered  by  conscription  during  the 
war,  and  they  judge  that  the  one*  operative  clause  in  the  Bill  of 
1920  is  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1914.  They  believe  that  the  En- 
glish people  and  English  Governments  are  as  indulgent  to  Ulster 
insurgency  as  they  are  stern  against  Nationalist  rebellion,  and 
they  have  persuaded  themselves  that  they  have  no  remedy  but 
to  make  the  government  of  Ireland  by  England  impossible." 

"Ireland  is  not  only  a  nation  but  also  a  state,"  remarks  the 
London  Nation,  which  adrls: 

"We  don't  think  that  the  average  Englishman  has  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  strength  of  the  movement  that,  according  to 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  has  'beaten  the  Government  over  three - 
fourths  of  Ireland.'  He  doesn't  realize  what  it  means  that  even 
County  Council  outside  of  Ulster  should  have  transferred  its 
allegiance  from  Westminster  to  the  Irish  republic.  He  doesn't 
understand  that  the  republic  is  a  successful  fact — that  while 
last  year  it  was  a  republic  besieged,  this  year  it  is  the  besieger." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  realizes  that  Lloj^d  George  has 
no  alternative  but  to  govern  Ireland  by  what  means  he  can,  for — 

"We  have  to  recognize  that  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  is  in  a 
state  of  open  rebellion,  and  that  the  semblance  of  a  Republican 
Government  has  been  set  up  under  an  organized  system  of  terror- 
ism. It  is  supported  by  a  section  of  the  Civil  Service,  particular- 
ly the  postal  employees;  it  exercises  a  censorship  over  all  cor- 
respondence; it  has  established  its  own  postal  service  in  Dublin, 
with  Republican  stamps  and  postmarks;  it  holds  up  railway 
communications  as  it  wills;  it  has  established  its  own  'courts  of 
justice';  and  it  is  exercising  other  functions  of  administration  in 
the  Southern  and  Western  provinces,  openly  defying  the  real 
Government,  and  practising  through  its  agents  murder  and  other 
crimes  on  a  wholesale  scale.  It  is  a  misuse  of  language  to  refer 
to  such  developments  as  tho  we  were  confronted  with  merely 
one  of  the  frequent  ebullitions  of  national  feeling.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Nationalist  Ireland  of  yesterday  is  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion, as  open  as  that  of  the  South  when  it  decided  to  break 
away  from  the  North  and  to  smash  the  American  Union,  and  it  is 
not  inappropriate  in  the  light  of  the  dramatic  and  deplorable 
incidents  of  the  past  few  days  to  recall  the  Prime  Minister's 
words  uttered  only  a  week  ago.  'Lincoln,'  he  said,  'faced  a 
million  casualties  and  a  five  years'  war  rather  than  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  Southern  States.'" 


The  Tory  London  Morning  Post  strongly  supports  the  new 
policy  of  the  Premier,  which  it  thinks  ought  to  have  been  in- 
augurated earlier,  and  it  observes: 

"  Ireland  is  the  outpost  of  England.  If  Ireland  goes — -and  we 
can  not  say  with  any  certainty  that  Ireland  is  not  already  lost 
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THE  ROCKY  ROAD  TO  DUBLIN. 

Military  guards  examining  travelers  at  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  city. 


THE   SHADOW. 

—Daily  Express  (London). 

— the  attack  on  this  country  will  begin.  The  destruction  of  the 
British  Empire  is  the  declared  Bolshevik  purpose,  and  the  weak 
point  is  first  to  be  carried  by  assault  while  Bolshevik  agents, 
in  association  with  our  revolutionary  labor  leaders,  make 
ready  in  this  country  for  the  desperate  adventure  that  they  have 
so  long  been  planning." 

If  the  expectations  of  the  British  Government  are  real- 
ized, the  effect  of  the  "dras- 
tic "  policy  will  be  that  the  Sinn- 
Feiners  will  accept  "either  the 
pending  or  some  other  self- 
government  proposal  short  of 
independence,  even  indepen- 
dence of  a  Platt-amendment 
order,  or  probably  Dominion 
Home  Rule  with  county  option 
for  Ulster."  The  present  Home 
Rule  Bill,  we  read  in  the  Dublin 
Irish  Times  (Unionist),  satisfies 
no  one  in  Ireland,  and  this  jour- 
nal adds. 

"If  the  Government  has  not 
passed  the  stage  of  warning,  it 
ought  to  give  the  present  Home 
Rule  Bill  a  death-blow.  It  does 
not  satisfy  the  Northern  Union- 
ists, and  all  of  Nationalist  Ireland 
is  in  arms  against,  it.  The 
Southern  Unionists  hate  and  fear 
it,  so  some  of  their  chief  repre- 
sentatives now  are  recorded.  The 
whole  of  Irish  opinion  rejects 
the  bill,  and  if  it  is  enforced  it  will 
lie  enforced  by  an  act  as  stupid 
and  tyrannous  as  that  which  lost 
the  American  colonies." 


og 
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IS  JAPAN   MAP -MAKING   IN   ASIA? 

A  ME  RICA'S  PROTEST  against  Japan's  seizure  of  [the 
/— V  northern  or  Russian  portion  of  the  island  of  Saghalien 
•^  ■*-  is  viewed  in  some  quarters  as  a  revelation  of  Japan's 
seeming  aim  to  do  some  "fancy  map-making  in  Asia  while 
Europe  is  busy  with  pressing  problems  nearer  home."  Some 
cynics  predicted,  when  the  southern  half  of  Saghalien  Island  was 
given  to  Japan  in  settlement  of  issues  arising  out  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  that  the  Japanese  would  ultimately  have  the 
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JAPAN  WINNING  HER  WAY  WITH  THE  RUSSIANS. 


Russian  refugees  from   Nikolaievsk   who  were  saved   from  the  blood  and  fire  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
aboard  a  Japanese  transport,    Tamon  Maru,  which  is  taking  them  to  the  port  of  Otaru. 


the  Partizans,  and  are  carrying  on  a  vigorous  propaganda  with 
the  intention  of  causing  internal  strife  in  Japan.  Americans  are 
wont  to  adopt  such  tactics.  By  these  means  they  have  caused 
disturbances  in  China  and  instigated  Koreans,  and  have  en- 
abled the  revolutionary  movement  in  Mexico  to  succeed.  Will 
the  Japanese  fall  into  the  trap?  It  is  true  that  the  militarists 
should  be  attacked,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  toler- 
ate the  barbarities  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Partizans.  Unlike 
China  and  Mexico,  Japan  will  not  submit  to  the  interference  of 
America.  However  serious  domestic  problems  there  may  be, 
the  Japanese  can  at  any  moment  combine  to  tackle  external 
questions.     Remedial  steps  regarding  the  Nikolaievsk  incident 

should  be  taken  at  once.  Take  note 
that  the  American  activities  are  part 
of  the  plan  for  the  realization  of  an 
ambition  to  annex  Asia." 


In  the  Tokyo  Yamato  Professor 
Nakashima  also  attacks  America 
bitterly  with  the  familiar  charge  that 
Americans  are  "instigating  Chinese 
and  Koreans,  while  others  are  taking 
extreme  steps  to  instigate  the  Irish 
independence  agitators  in  America." 
The  honor  of  the  country  and  the 
civilization  of  humanity  are  at  stake, 
in  the  reprisal  for  the  Nikolaievsk 
"massacre,"  according  to  this  fiery 
professor,  who  warns  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen that — 

"We  can  not  be  too  cautious  of 
America's  attitude.  In  the  past  the 
world  had  to  guard  itself  against 
the  aggression  of  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia. The  world  must  now  be  on  its 
guard  against  the  irresponsible  atti- 
tude of  America,  instead  of  against 
Bolshevism.  At  this  juncture  the 
Japanese  should  establish  a  national 
policy  with  a  great  determination  for 
the  sake  of  the  world's  civilization. 
It  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  indulge 
in  petty  party  strife." 


entire  island,  a  most  desirable  acquisition  for  Japan.  The 
announcement  of  the  occupation  of  the  upper  half  of  the  island, 
with  additional  strong  military  forces  in  Siberia,  which  should 
be  free  to  operate  against  the  Bolsheviki,  followed  the  killing 
of  seven  hundred  Japanese  by  Bolsheviki  and  the  Partizans  at 
Nikolaievsk  on  May  24.  The  United  States  Government  is 
concerned  also,  we  learn,  about  the  "buffer-states"  idea  fostered 
in  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  holding  back  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
some  Tokyo  dispatches  indicate  that  the  "buffer"  area  is  not 
confined  to  a  generous  slice  of  eastern  Siberia,  but  includes  most 
of  the  Chinese  province  of  Manchuria.  Much  indignation  and 
suspicion  of  the  United  States  appear  in  that  section  of  the 
Japanese  press  which  backs  the  Government  to  the  limit  in  its 
reprisal  for  the  killings  at  Nikolaievsk.  Among  such  journals 
is  the  Tokyo  Yorodzu,  which  thinks  that  "even  if  the  whole 
territory  east  of  Baikal  is  not  to  be  occupied,  Nikolaievsk  should 
••ertainly  be  occupied,  together  with  the  places  forming  a  link 
between  that  port  and  Japan."  North  Saghalien  should  be  occu- 
pied above  all,  because  "there  are  two  hundred  Russians  there, 
and  if  they  become  Bolshevized  it-  will  be  a  serious  menace  to 
South  Saghalien.  Moreover,  there  is  no  knowing  what  plots  may 
be  hatched  by  the  Partizans."  And  then  this  journal  takes  a 
slap  at  America  in  the  Following  remark: 

"Fearing  that  Japan  may  take  drastic  measures,  in  view  of 
the  great  indignation  of  her  people,  some  Americans  in  the  Far 
East  are  holding  the  Japanese  militarists  responsible  for  the 
Nikolaievsk  incident,  instead  of  attacking  the  Bolsheviki  and 


Less  rabid  against  America    but 
equally  strong  in  its  conviction  that 
Japan  must  pursue  a  "forward  policy"  is  the  Chugai  Shogyo, 
which  observes: 

"The  Nikolaievsk  massacre  is  a  great  problem  for  the  whole 
world,  and  in  the  light  of  the  principle  of  justice  and  humanity 
its  importance  should  not  be  overlooked.  America  declared 
war  on  Germany  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  Lusitania  by 
a  German  submarine,  while  the  violation  of  Belgium's  neutrality 
by  Germany  was  responsible  for  the  declaration  of  war  by  Great 
Britain.  If  the  Nikolaievsk  incident  is  viewed  in  the  same  light 
as  the  acts  of  Germany,  it  is  by  no  means  too  much  to  say  that 
it  is  a  problem  for  the  whole  world.  Why  should  the  Japanese 
Government  hesitate  to  start  military  operations  in  Siberia, 
where  a  state  of  anarchy  reigns,  and  to  occupy  certain  places 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  this  country?" 

How  widely  Japanese  opinion  varies  may  be  judged  by  a 
comparison  of  the  foregoing  opinions  with  that  of  the  Osaka 
Asahi,  which  says  that  after  having  read  and  reread  the  military 
and  naval  official  communique  regarding  the  Nikblaievsk  "inci- 
dent," it  regrets  that  it  can  not  believe  the  authorities  took 
all  possible  steps  to  rescue  the  Japanese  at  that  point.  The 
communique  shows  that  the  situation  in  Far  Eastern  Siberia  has 
gradually  become  worse  since  the  winter  of  1919,  and  "if  the 
authorities  were  solicitous  of  the  safety  of  the  Japanese  resi- 
dents, they  ought  to  have  arranged  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
people,"  or  if  they  were  to  stay,  "a  far  larger  garrison  than  two 
companies  of  infantry  should  have  been  stationed  there."  The 
Asahi  continues: 

"We  are  second  to  none  in  sympathizing  with  the  Japanese 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VICTIMS  OF  NIKOLAIEVSK. 


A  memorial  meeting  at  Vladivostok  where  General  Oi  read  an  address  to  the  spirits  of  those  who  were  murdered  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
of  mourners  remain  far  back  from  the  space  in  which  stand  tables  bearing  votive  offerings  to  the  dead. 


The  crowd 


victims  and  their  families,  but  questions  relating  to  condolence, 
responsibility,  and  remedial  steps  should  be  considered  sep- 
arately. The  people  should  be  cool-headed  and  careful  not  to 
be  misled  by  the  militarists  who  are  trying  to  inflame  popular 
indignation  and  vindictiveness  and  to  shift  their  responsibility 
to  some  one  else." 

Somewhat  similar  in  tone  is  the  criticism  of  the  Osaka  Maini- 
chi,  which  says  that  the  communique  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
"irrational"  to  use  the  word  "massacro"  in  regard  to  the 
Japanese  soldiers  killed  in  Nikolaievsk,  and  this  journal  adds: 

"The  Japanese  garrison  engaged  the  Bolsheviki.  The  Japa- 
nese fought  against  overwhelming  odds,  and  the  heroic  manner 
in  which  they  died  redounds  to  their  military  fame,  but  we 
should  not  say  that  they 
were  'massacred,'  and  the 
military  authorities  should 
not  be  absolved  from  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  true 
that  the  Japanese  civilians 
were  massacred  by  the 
Bolsheviki,  but  the  term 
'  massacre '  can  not  be  used 
in  regard  to  the  soldiers. 
It  seems  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  appeal 
to  the  vindictive  senti- 
ment of  the  people  by 
making  much  of  the  term 
'massacre.'  We  should 
clearly  distinguish  between 
massacre  and  defeat  and 
make  the  responsibility  of 
the  authorities  clear." 

The  Tokyo  Japan  Adr 
rcrtiaer,  an  English -lan- 
guage newspaper,  considers 
that  the  occupation  of  the 
northern  half  of  Saghalien, 
until  Russia  possesses  a 
"  legitimate  Governmen  t," 
as  security  for  reparation 
for  the  loss  of  Japanese 
lives  at.  Nikolaievsk,  is  not 
an  excessive  action  or, 
"according  to  present  in- 
t  ernat  ional  standards,  an  y- 
t  bing but  exceedingly  mod- 
erate," even  if  we  assume 


WHERE  JAPAN    GETS  ON    IN    SIBERIA. 

Besides  occupying  tbi  northern  <>r  Russian  half  of  Saghalien,  Japan  holds  Khabarovsk 
as  an  outpost  of  Vladivostok,  ii  >»  said,  and  as  giving  Japan  control  over  the  whole 
of  the  Maritime  Province  south  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Japanese  arc  In  Possiet  Bay.  For  a  buffer  stale  it  is  said,  Japan's  aim  com- 
prises a  generous  slice  of  eastern  Siberia  and  most  of  Manchuria. 


at  once  that  Japan  proposes  to  retain  the  northern  half  of 
the  island  permanently.  But,  this  daily  argues,  the  Russians 
are  not  anxious  about  Saghalien  nor  is  the  rest  of  the  world,  for 
the  occupation  of  the  island  is  the  "least  important  aspect" 
of  the  Siberian  policy  outlined  by  Japan's  Foreign  Minister, 
Viscount  Uchida.  He  announced,  we  are  told,  that  the  Japanese 
forces  would  be  withdrawn  from  Chita  because  the  Czechs  have 
left  and  the  hostilities  between  the  Russian  factions  have  ceased. 
But  the  question  can  not  be  understood  in  territorial  terms  alone, 
declares  The  Japan  Advertiser,  which  points  out  that — 

"Chita  is  only  important  because  it  covers  the  junction  of  the 
Siberian  Northern  Railway  and  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 

The  latter  is  the  real  link 
between  eastern  Asia  and 
northern  Europe.  For  a 
true  understanding  of  Ja- 
pan's policy  we  must  there- 
fore have  some  knowledge 
of  her  intentions  regarding 
this  vital  link.  The  line  is 
now  under  the  virtual  con- 
trol of  Japan. 

"While  evacuating 
Chita,  Japan  retains  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  con- 
trol of  the  Northern  Rail- 
way by  keeping  a  garrison 
at  Khabarovsk.  The  rea- 
son given  by  the  Foreign 
Minister  is  that  Khaba- 
rovsk is  a  point  of  strategic 
importance  on  lite  way  to 
Saghalien.  But  Saghalien 
is  an  island  and  the  nearest 
port.  Nikolaievsk,  is  sepa- 
rated from  Khabarovsk  by 
many  miles  of  rail  less  coun- 
try. Holding  Khabarovsk, 
the  Japanese  Army  was 
unable  to  prevent  the 
massacre  at  Nikolaievsk. 
How,  then,  can  Khaba- 
rovsk have-  any  connection 
with  tin-  safety  of  the  Japa- 
nese garrison  in  Saghalien'.' 
It  can  only  be  held  as  an 
OUtpOSl  to  Vladivostok 
and  as  giving  .Japan  con- 
trol over  the  whole  of  the 
Maritime  Province  south 
of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk." 


j^r-^\jr~^  "'Yokohama 
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WORLD   INTEREST  IN   OUR   ELECTION 

A  MERICA'S    PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTION    holds   the 

l-\      center  of  the  stage  in  the  news  and  interest  of  the  world, 

-*•     -*-  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  the  Far  East,  and  this  fact 

is    most   illuminative   of   changed   world    conditions,    saj's   the 

Yokohama  Japan    Gazette,   which  describes  the  great  family  of 


"THE  FOUNDLING." 

— The  Bystander  (London). 

nations  as  "waiting  for  America"  because  the  interest  of  one 
and  all  is  bound  up  in  the  greatest  single  international  issue 
ever  known,  namely,  the  League  of  Nations.  True,  other  issues 
are  before  the  American  electorate,  but  the  paramount  foreign 
issue  is  undoubtedly  the  League,  "because  so  much,  for  the 
foreign  world,  depends  upon  American  participation  and  the 
nature  of  that  participation,"  and  this  journal  proceeds: 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  most  of  the  international 
unrest  now  existing  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  may 
be  justly  traced  to  the  suspense  created  by  America's  delay  in 
ratifying  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  experts  do  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  the  United  States  will  ratify  the  Treaty  in  its 
own  way  and  time,  but  its  abstention  has  confused  and  weakened 
international  policies  everywhere.  The  other  day  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  the  British  Premier,  stated  that  nothing  definite  could 
he  done  about  the  formal  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alli- 
ance until  after  the  result  of  the  American  elections  was  as- 
sured— in  fact,  until  after  March  4  next,  when  the  American 
President  is  inaugurated.  This  is  typical  of  the  international 
suspense.  Until  this  question  of  the  Alliance  is  settled,  Japan's 
policy  must  be  conducted  on  the  most  cautious  lines,  and  to-day, 
as  a  result,  we  have  her  placing  before  the  Diet  a  budget  un- 
precedented for  the  volume  of  its  defense  appropriations.  Simi- 
larly, Japan  can  not  know  how  the  Allies  will  deal  with  Russia 
until  after  it  has  been  decided  whether  America  will  join  the 
League  to  maintain  peace  throughout  the  world,  for  the  Euro- 
pean Allies  are  not  prepared  to  enforce  their  will  by  arms  in  that 
country,  so  that  Japan  must  remain  heavily  armed  and  ready 
to  act  single-handed  if  required." 

All  this  may  lie  traced  to  uncertainty  as  to  America's  course 
toward  the  League,  we  are  told,  and  because  of  the  League's 
weakness  without  America  the  forces  of  anarchy  and  disorder 
are  everywhere  rearing  a  menacing  head.  All  these  forces, 
which  can  be  kept  within  bounds  only  by  law  strongly  admin- 
istered, are  "finding  tho  law  imposed  by  the  Allies  hollow  and 


weak."     There  is  no  restraining  force  behind  it  because  "there- 
is  no  true  unanimity,"  and  The  Japan  Gazette  explains: 

"The  Council  legislates  and  the  League  organizes,  but  both 
lack  that  concentrated  will  and  power  to  enforce  it  which  alone 
constitute  good  and  effective  government.  The  lack  of  it  is 
even  evidenced  in  the  divisions  constantly  occurring  between 
the  European  Allies  in  respect  to  Turkey  and  Germany.  Amer- 
ica was  to  guarantee  France,  and,  failing  her,  France  has  to 
fall  back  on  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  but  neither  of  these  Powers 
is  in  a  position  alone  to  go  to  the  limit  in  guaranties  to  which 
they  would  be  willing  to  go  were  America  a  coguarantor.  Thus 
there  are  constant  complaints  and  much  irresponsible  recrimina- 
tion, which  is  dangerous  inasmuch  as  it  is  largely  absorbed  by 
the  irresponsible  but  sensitive  masses." 

Enemy  propagandists  seize  upon  this  international  irritation 
to  widen  the  Allied  international  ranks,  and  thus  we  come  to 
the  "chief  vicious  weakness"  of  the  world  situation  to-day,  which 
is  that — 

"There  is  no  single  central  leadership,  there  is  no  common 
ground  of  principle.  There  is  no  general  doctrine  of  world 
reorganization,  and  no  Allied  policy  of  combined  wisdom  and 
strength,  such  as  a  representative  League  of  Nations  could 
supply.  And  there  can  be  no  representative  League  of  Nations 
until  the  United  States  joins  one  whole-heartedly,  nor  can  that 
participation  take  place  until  the  American  people  have  pro- 
nounced in  its  favor.  This  is  the  reason  why  these  American 
elections  are  holding  the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  news  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  world." 


A  FRENCH   TRIBUTE  TO   UNCLE   SAM 

>4  ME  RICA'S  FRIENDSHIP  FOR  FRANCE  is  not  a  mere 
/-\  form  of  expression,  but  a  wonderful  fact  that  France 
"*-  -^-  should  realize  keenly,  says  Mr.  Stephane  Lauzanne  in 
his  influential  Paris  daily,  Le  Matin.  During  the  war  America 
lent  France  $3,000,000,000,  he  reminds  his  fellow  countrymen, 
and  to-day,  according  to  the  value  of  the  dollar,  France  owes  the 
United  States  36,000,000,000  francs.  This  money  was  lent  to 
France  at  various  rates  of  interest — to  be  precise,  at  the  rate  paid 
by  the  United  States  in  borrowing  it  from  her  citizens,  and  it 
averages  about  4J^  per  cent.  The  result  is  that  France  to-day 
should  pay  annually  to  America  in  interest  exactly  1,620,000,000 
francs.     Mr.  Lauzanne  proceeds: 

"Until  now  we  have  not  paid  one  centime  of  interest  on  this 
debt  of  $3,000,000,000,  and  the  United  States  Treasury  has  in- 
formed our  Ambassador  at  Washington  that  in  order  to  help  us 
in  our  exceeding  difficulties  no  interest  will  be  required  of  us  for 
three  years  to  come.  Looking  at  this  thing  closely,  we  find  that 
there  is  from  seven  to  eight  billion  francs  that  will  not  be  re- 
quired of  the  French,  but  will  be  required  of  the  Americans,  be- 
cause if  one  does  not  pay  the  other  must  pay.  I  call  this  a  touch- 
ing example  of  American  friendship,  which  is  so  generous,  so 
disinterested,  and  so  profound  that  it  is  a  matter  of  constant 
public  notice.  This  friendship  is  truly  a  brotherly  one,  because 
after  all  does  not  brotherhood  mean  taking  on  one's  shoulders 
the  part  of  the  burden  that  one's  brother  is  unable  to  carry? 
This  expression  of  friendship  is  marked  also  by  delicate  charm, 
for  the  present  of  seven  or  eight  billion  francs  was  made  without 
the  slightest  ostentation  or  publicity.  Let  France  look  about 
her  in  the  world  and  judge  whether  there  are  many  nations  who 
would  have  been  similarly  generous.  Let  her  ask  herself  whether 
she  would  have  done  as  much  in  the  same  case — and  without 
talking  about  it. 

"But  it  will  be  said,  what  about  the  pact  of  guaranty  by  virtue 
of  which  America  and  England  shall  come  to  our  aid  if  we  are 
again  attacked?  England  has  ratified  the  pact,  but  a  year  has 
passed,  and  America  has  not  ratified  it.  Granted  that  the  pact 
lias  not  been  ratified  by  the  American  Senate,  and  let  me  tell 
you  the  reason  is  that  the  Treaty  tinkers  were  stupid  and  clumsy 
enough  to  tie  it  up  to  the  League  of  Nations,  with  which  the 
American  Senate  will  have  nothing  to  do.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  should  be  positively  known  in  France  that  all  the  Senators, 
without  distinction  of  party,  have  declared  both  publicly  and 
privately  that  "if  the  pact  of  guaranty  were  detached  from  the 
League  of  Nations  we  would  vote  for  it  in  five  minutes  by 
acclamation," 


WHAT  TO   EAT  IN  HOT   WEATHER 


DO  YOU  ENJOY  HEAT?  No?  Then  why  not  try  to 
cool  off?  We  do  try,  and  try  hard;  but  some  of  us 
don't  know  how.  There  are  the  heat-produeing  foods, 
for  example;  excellent  things  in  winter — calculated  to  save  Un- 
lives of  the  Eskimos,  but  hardly  what  one  ought  to  choose  for 
a  meal  with  the  thermometer  in  the  90's.  Yet  how  many  of  us 
know  what  they  are,  so  that  we  may  avoid  them;  and  how  many 
of  us  care  to  know?  C.  Houston  Goudiss  puts  the  case  strik- 
ingly in  an  article  on  "Foods  That  Cool,"  in  The  People's  Home 
Journal  (July-August).  Mr.  Goudiss  notes  that  in  summer  we 
often  see  automobile-drivers  bring  their  cars  to  a  stop  and  get 
out  to  see  if  the  engine  is  too  hot.  No  one  thinks  of  this  as 
unusual.  But  the  same  man  will  alight  at  a  hotel  or  restaurant, 
doff  his  duster,  wash  his  hands  and  face,  and  proceed  to  injure 
his  own  human  machinery  in  just  such  measure  as  he  has  tried 
to  protect  that  of  his  car.     To  quote  Mr.  Goudiss's  words: 

"With  a  meal  of  heavy  foods,  rich  enough  in  fat-  and  energy- 
producing  elements  to  satisfy  the  winter  needs  of  a  dweller  in  the 
far  north,  he  will  endanger  not  only  his  personal  comfort  on  this 
summer  day,  but  also  his  physical  and  mental  efficiency. 

"Compared  to  the  engine  in  his  body,  the  engine  in  his  waiting 
car  is  a  crude,  rough  affair  that  can  stand  no  end  of  punishment . 
Indeed,  the  watch  he  carries  in  his  pocket  is  not  so  delicately 
constructed  and  sensitively  balanced  as  his  own  digestive  ma- 
chinery— his  stomach  and  intestines. 

"Yet  does  he  stop  on  a  hot  summer  day  to  think  about  this 
machinery;  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  food  he  eats  (the  fuel 
by  which  it  is  run)  is  overheating  it;  whether  or  not  this  food 
is  suited  to  the  immediate  needs  of  this  most  delicate  machinery? 

"In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  does  not. 

"In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  men,  women,  and  children  never 
stop  to  think  that  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  necessitates  strict, 
attention  to  diet,  and  that  this  attention  not  only  pays  imme- 
diate and  large  dividends  in  health,  but  is  the  real  secret  of  keeping 
cool  in  hot  weather. 

"We  eat  food  for  five  main  reasons — for  heat,  energy,  blood- 
regulation,  tissue-building,  and  repair,  and  the  maintenance  of 
that  marvelous  balance  between  the  working,  of  the  vital  organs. 
The  temperature  of  the  body  in  health  is  the  same  in  summer  as 
in  winter.  But  the  work  of  the  body  machinery  is  different 
in  several  ways. 

"In  the  first  place,  elimination  of  moisture  is  much  more 
constant  and  noticeable  in  summer  than  in  winter.  That  is 
why  thirst  is  so  prevalent  during  hot  weather.  And  when  we 
come  to  a  consideration  of  thirst,  we  approach  one  of  the  main 
causes  for  summer  discomfort. 

"With  the  thermometer  in  the  90's  and  little  or  no  air  stir- 
ring, with  the  mind  intent  upon  the  wilting  effect  of  the  humid 
atmosphere  and  the  body  wearied  by  its  attempt  to  overcome 
the  fatigue  incident  to  such  conditions,  nothing  seems  more 
tempting  than  an  iced  drink.  Before  you  lift  the  frosted  glass 
to  your  lips — and  this  applies  to  any  liquid  from  water  to  ice- 
cream soda — let  me  ask  if  you  ever  noticed  a  pan  of  potatoes 
or  prunes  or  any  other  foodstuff  boiling  low  and,  to  prevent 
burning,  poured  in  some  cold  water? 

"If  so,  you  saw  how  quickly  the  boiling  ceased;  and  it  was 
some  moments  before  the  bubbles  came  back. 

"Now  the  food  in  your  stomach  does  not  boil  or  bubble,  but 
it  is  constantly  kept  in  motion  so  the  digestive  juices  may  be- 
come thoroughly  mixt  with  it,  and  this'  preparation  for  the  real 
process  of  digestion  and  assimilation  in  the  intestines  is  carried 
on  at  an  even  temperature — between  98  and  99°  Fahr.  Save 
for  the  degree  of  heat,  the  comparison  with  the  pan  of  boiling 
food  is  not  inapt.  As  you  swallow  mouthful  after  mouthful  of 
the  ice-cold  liquid,  you  do  to  your  stomach  exactly  what  the 
cold  water  does  to  the  boiling  liquid  in  the  pan — you  chill  its 
action  and  hall  its  function. 

"Il  is  necessary  to  drink  more  in  summer  than  in  winter,  but 
no  iced  liquid  ever  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  stomach,  and 


all  cool  drinks  should  be  slowly  sipped.  One  real  hot-weather 
danger  is  the  tendency* of  the  kidneys  to  neglect  their  work  be- 
cause of  excessive  perspiration  which  carries  off  the  body  mois- 
ture. Hut  perspiration  does  not  perform  the  function  of  the 
kidneys  in  eliminating  poisons,  and  as  warm  drinks  are  kidney- 
stimulators,  it  is  unwise  to  neglect  altogether  their  use  during 
hot  weather.  In  fact,  large  quantities  of  water  should  be  taken 
to  supply  sufficient  for  body-evaporation  and  to  keep  the  kidneys 
active." 

The  real  cooling  influence  of  any  summer  drink,  Mr.  Goudiss 
reminds  us,  is  its  power  to  increase  elimination  of  moisture  and 
thus,  through  evaporation,  keep  the  surface  of  the  body  cool. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  partaking  only  of  drinks  whose  tempera- 
ture is  such  as  to  hasten  rather  than  hinder  the  process  of 
digestion.     He  continues  in  substance: 

"I  have  emphasized  drinks  because  they  are  the  first  food 
we  think  about  in  summer.  If  you  want  to  quench  your  thirst 
in.  summer  without  unduly  heating  your  blood,  stick  to  cool 
water — varied,  if  you  choose,  with  a  little  lemon,  orange,  lime, 
or  other  fruit  juice. 

"Most  persons  eat  too  much  meat  the  year  round.  What  the 
body  does  not  need  for  building  and  repairing  tissue  must  be 
taken  care  of.  and  this  excess  is  burned  as  fuel,  and  therefore 
creates  more  heat. 

"Use  meat  as  a  flavor  and  you  hj&ve  its  ideal  summer  service. 
Use  milk  in  place  of  meat  and  3011  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
degree  of  summer  comfort  such  as  you  have  never  known. 

"With  eggs,  cheese,  and  fish,  milk  completes  a  list  of  perfect 
meat-substitutes  for  summer  use. 

"As  a  general  rule  we  need  only  about  three-fourths  as  much 
food  in  summer  as  in  winter.  And  since  there  are  foods  which 
will  keep  the  body  machinery  going  without  overheating  it, 
why  not  use  them?" 

If  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  table  must  have  meat,  says 
Mr.  Goudiss,  satisfy  his  longing  with  a  bit  of  cold  ham  or  tongue, 
a  piece  of  chicken  or  a  small  chop,  a  slice  of  veal  loaf  or  some 
jellied  meat.  At  the  same  time,  surround  him  with  a  tempting 
array  of  fresh  vegetables,  an  enticing  salad,  and  a  dish  of  fruit. 
Moreover: 

"As  they  come  along,  serve  him  plentifully  with  asparagus, 
carrots,  beets,  Swiss  chard,  peas,  spinach,  string-beans,  corn, 
onions,  lima  beans,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  eggplant.  Some 
of  these  may  be  cookedwith  a  bit  of  meat,  thus  adding  to  the 
flavor.  And  many  of  them  will  provide  a  generous  portion  of 
those  necessary  food  elements,  vitamins. 

"I  know  homes  in  which  salads  and  cereals  form  the  chief 
item  of  diet  during  the  summer  months  and  in  which  meat  is 
almost  wholly  ignored.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  these  homes  I  hear 
less  complaint  about  the  heat,  less  insistence  on  weather  topics, 
I  ban  any  place  I  go. 

"The  folk  who  live  in  them  eat  plentifully  of  fruit  in  summer. 
When  it  comes  to  desserts  they  emphasize  gelatine  dishes, 
tapioca  and  cornstarch  puddings,  frozen-milk  sherbets,  water-ices, 
and  plain  ice-creams. 

Pure,  plain  ice-cream  is  a  very  nourishing  food  if  eaten  slowly. 
Hut  to  dump  a  dish  of  frozen  cream  into  the  stomach  on  top  of 
a  warm  meal  which  already  is  being  prepared  for  digestion  is  to 
throw  a  monkey-wrench  into  the  works.  The  stomach  must 
draw  on  the  rest  of  the  body  for  reserve  power  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  chilly  mass  In  that   of  the  blood. 

"The  way  you  feel  in  summer  is  dependen.t  first  upon  t  he 
way  you  eat.  If  you  are  going  to  insist  upon  food  which  will 
add  to  "your  body  satisfaction  or  overtax  your  body  machinery 
you  will  suffer.  Hut  if  you  will  keep  your  mind  calm  and  your 
bead  out  of  the  sun,  cat  little  meal  and  avoid  a  surplus  of  sweet. 

fizzy  drinks,  gel  sufficient  sleep  and  waste  no  lime  talking, 
thinking,  or  reading  about  the  heal,  you  will  have  little  canst 
for  complaint." 
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OPENING  THE  GATE  OF  THE 
GREAT  LAKES 

THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES  CITIES  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  navigation  project  is  evident  when  we 
realize,  as  we  are  told  by  Power  Plant  Engineering 
(Chicago),  that  all  points  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  are  250 
miles  farther  from  Liverpool  via  New  York  than  by  way  of  the 
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the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  ship  thence  without  breaking 
bulk  to  European  ports,  practically  all  of  the  excessive  peak 
load  could  be  absorbed  and  incidentally  a  tremendous  car  mile- 
age could  be  avoided  as  well.  The  diagram  (Fig.  2)  taken  from 
Robert  G.  Skerrett's  article  in  The  Scientific  American  shows 
the  congestion  caused  by  the  'bottle  neck'  effect  of  our  Eastern 
railroads  in  the  transportation  of  our  wheat. 

' '  The  real  remedy  for  our  freight  blockade  would  seem  to  be 
to  open  the  Great  Lakes  so  that  ocean-going  vessels  may  freely 
enter  and  make  use   of   various  ports,  at   many  of 
which  our  railway  systems  already  center. 

"The  cost  of  this  splendid  project  would  be  trifling 
in  comparison  with  the  immediate  and  prospective 
benefits  to  be  realized.  The  present  scheme  for  deep- 
ening the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  a  joint  Canadian 
and  American  effort.  Canada  has  already  taken  into 
her  own  hands  the  construction  of  a  new  Welland 
Canal  across  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  .  .  .  and  it  is 
expected  this  canal  will  be  finished  in  three  years.  It 
will  be  adequate  for  the  typical  ocean  freighter  of 
to-day. 

"What  about  the  St.  Lawrence  rapids?  How  can 
they  be  avoided  or  what  may  be  done  to  enable  vessels 
to  come  up  and  use  the  new  Welland  Canal?  It  is 
proposed,  by  constructing  a  series  of  great  dams,  to 
drown  out  the  rapids,  thus  converting  them  into  lakes. 
Locks  would  be  put  in  to  enable  vessels  of  any  size 
desired  to  pass.  This  method  will  possess  the  further 
great  advantage  of  developing  a  tremendous  amount 
of  electrical  power." 


Fig.    1. MAP    SHOVING    THE    production    centers,     elevations   affecting   the 

ST.   LAWRENCE   RIVER  PROJECT.  AND  THE  RADIUS  OF  POWER  DISTRIBUTION. 


St.  Lawrence.  When  ocean-going  vessels  can  dock  at  Cleve- 
land or  Detroit  there  is  little  doubt  which  route  these  towns 
will  use.  New  York  may  not  like  it,  but  the  cities  on  the 
Great  Lakes  may  be  excused  for  thinking  that  the  interests  of 
New  York  and  that  of  the  United  States  in  general  are  not,  in 
this  instance  at  least,  necessarily  identical.  The  enterprise  must 
be  an  international  one,  of  course,  and  will  benefit  Canada  as 
well  as  our  own  country.  Incidentally  it  will  develop  a  huge 
amount  of  power,  at  least  half  of  which  w'il  be  our  share,  to 
operate  railroads  and  factories  throughout  northern  New  York 
State  and  parts  of  New  England.  The  writer  of  the  article 
cited  thinks  that  the  project  will  save  us  100,000,000  tons  of 
coal  a,  year  besides  some  $18,000,000  on  the  transportation  of 
wheat  alone.     We  read : 

"The  economic  significance  of  the  States  bordering  upon  or 
tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes  is  seldom  realized  by  the  people  of 
other  divisions  of  the  country.  Horace  C.  Gardner,  who  is 
president  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Tidewater  Associa- 
tion, has  furnished  us  with  the  map  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Let  us 
turn  to  this  map  and  follow  the  heavy  black  line  beginning  on 
the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  to  the  dotted 
line,  beginning  at  the  lower  central  part  of  Colorado,  and  then 
follow  this  dotted  line  to  the  Canadian  border. 

"The  territory  included  between  the  line  just  described  and 
the  Canadian  border  is  correctly  called  the  heart  of  our  country. 
It  embraces  something  more  than  a  third  of  our  territory  with 
more  than  a  third  of  the  population  and  more  than  a  third  of 
the  wealth.  Potentially,  this  heart  of  the  country  is  probably 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  country. 

"According  to  the  latest  figures  available,  its  present  pro- 
ductivity may  be  stated  as  follows,  in  terms  of  percentages  of 
the  total:  Corn  production,  65  per  cent.;  apples,  21  per  cent.; 
cattle,  over  50  per  cent. ;  hogs,  57  per  cent. ;  butter,  54  per  cent. ; 
eggs,  54  per  cent. ;  coal  mined,  36  per  cent. ;  copper,  39  per  cent. ; 
lead,  46  per  cent.;  wheat  production,  74  per  cent.;  flax  pro- 
duction, practically  100  per  cent.;  beet  sugar,  53  per  cent.; 
horses,  60  per  cent.;  wool,  47  per  cent.;  cheese,  57  per  cent.; 
iron  ore,  85  per  cent.;  coal  reserves,  72  per  cent.;  zinc,  74 
per  cent 

"And  yet  with  all  this  potential  and  actual  wealth  we  are 
sufferers  and  have  been  for  many  weeks  and  months.  Our 
business  and  all  of  our  activities  are  hampered  for  lack  of 
transportation. 

"A  study  of  figures  showing  our  exportations  of  grain  and 
heavy  freight  shows  that  if  we  could  load  vessels  directly  at 


To  the  American  mind,  of  course,  very  naturally 
comes  the  query,  Why  the  St.  Lawrence?  Why  not 
an  all-American  route  up  the  Hudson  and  into  Lake 
Ontario?  The  writer  sees  several  good  reasons  for  favoring  the 
St.  Lawrence.  In  the  first  place,  nature  shaped  the  course  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  so  that  it  runs  from  the  heart  of  the  North 
American  continent  directly  toward  the  principal  ports  of  Europe. 
The  map  opposite  shows,  as  well  as  a  surface  can,  this  relation- 
ship not  only  of  the  St.  Lawrence  but  of  our  entire  Atlantic  coast 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe.     He  continues: 

"Rochester  is  nearer  to  Liverpool  than  is  New  York.  Buf- 
falo is  but  a  few  miles  farther.  From  all  our  ports  on  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  it  is  250  miles  farther  to  Liverpool,  London,  and 
northern  French  ports  and  all  North  Sea  ports  via  New  York 
than  via  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
distance  is  in  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route. 

"Another  tremendous  advantage  is  the  power.  The  normal 
mean  flow  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  its  outlet  from  Lake  Ontario 
is  240,000  second-feet.     There  is  between  the  head  of  the  rapids 
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FlG.  2. — SCHEMATIC  CHART  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  WHEAT  VIA  THE 
GREAT  LAKES  AND  THE  RAILROADS  TO  THE  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD  AND 
ABROAD.    SHOWING  HOW   RAILROAD   TROUBLES  HAMPER   THE   PROBLEM. 

near  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  and  the  foot  of  the  lowest  rapid  just 
at  the  City  of  Montreal  a  total  fall  of  221  feet 

The  question  of  the  control  of  the  flow  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
will  no  doubt  be  merged  with  the  improvement  of  the  river  for 
navigation  and  power 

"If  70  per  cent,  of  the  power  can  be  realized,  the  develop- 
ment would  amount  to  over  four  million  horse-power.     The 
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first  113  miles  of  the  river  from  its  outlet  from  Lake  Ontario  is 
international — that  is,  it  constitutes  the  boundary  between  the 
two  countries.  The  fall  in  this  section,  confined  to  about 
forty-two  miles,  is  ninety-two  feet;  the  power  possibilities  of 
this  section  on  the  same  basis  would  be  practically  one  and  two- 
third  million  horse-power.  Normally  one-half  of  this  would  be 
Canadian  and  one-half  United  States.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  minimum  power  that,  may  be  developed  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  distributed  through  northern  New  York  and 
New  England  would  be  eight  hundred  thousand  horse-power, 
it  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  in  the  final  bargaining  between 
the  two  countries  the  United  States  may  assume  some  of  the 
expense  of  improvement  below 
the  international  section  of  the 
river  and  in  return  receive  more 
power.  We  woidd  have  the  de- 
mand, or,  at  any  rate,  within  a 
short  period  would  grow  to  have, 
and  the  need  in  Canada  is  rela- 
tively much  less. 

''The  possibilities  of  this  enor- 
mous increment  of  power  and 
its  distribution  for  railroad 
and  other  industrial  purposes 
throughout  New  York  and  New 
England  can  be  appreciated. 
All  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  system  north  and  west 
i>t'  Albany  might  be  electrified. 
If  the  power  available  proved 
more  than  adequate,  it  could  be 
transmitted  to  greater  distances, 
even  as  far  as  New  York.  This 
source  of  power  could  be  made 
part  of  the  proposed  superpower 
zone  advocated  in  the  eastern 
industrial  district 

"Considered  internationally, 
the  saving  on  the  full  four  mil- 
lion horse-power  would  amount  to  one  hundred  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year.  Furthermore,  how  many  miners  are  required 
to  mine,  say,  fifty  million  tons  of  coal,  and  how  many  mine 
laborers  and  others  in  and  about  the  mine?  How  many  railway 
employees  would  be  necessary  to  transport  the  coal? 

"The  problem  has  many  ramifications,  but  look  in  whatever 
direction  you  may,  you  see  the  possibility  of  a  substantial  saving, 
and  in  the  aggregate  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  will 
lie  amply  justified  if  considered  as  a  conservation  measure  only." 


FlG.   3. — CHART  SHOWINC   HOW    DISTANCE   FAVORS  THE  ST.   LAWRENCE. 


WHISKY-SELLING   DOCTORS 

CAN  ANY  MAN  who  wants  a  drink  obtain  it  by  asking 
for  a  physician's  prescription?  This  seems  to  he  the 
opinion  of  some  who  have  never  tried  it.  The  medical 
profession  has  not  been  free  from  its  due  proportion  of  swindlers 
and  law-breakers;  and  possibly  there  are  reputable  physicians 
who  do  not  believe  in  prohibitory  laws  and  consider  it  proper  to 
'beat"  them  when  they  can.  A  frank  facing  of  the  situation 
by  the  profession  is  advised   editorially   by   The  Journal  of  the 

American  Medical  Association 
( Chicago,  July  17).  If  one  were 
to  take  seriously  the  newspaper 
jokes  and  gibes  regarding  the 
prescribing  of  whisky  by  phy- 
sicians, says  the  writer,  one 
might  assume  that  the  medical 
profession  had  lost  all  honor. 
Any  self  -  respecting  physician 
must  blush  for  shame,  he  goes 
on,  at  what  he  regards  as  slanders 
on  his  profession.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  the  charges  are  ap- 
parently true,  he  admits,  so  far 
as  they  apply  to  some  physicians. 
The  office  of  the  Federal  pro- 
hibition enforcement  officer  for 
Illinois  contains  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  establish  the  truth  of 
the  reports,  so  far  as  they  con- 
cern a  not  inconsiderable  num- 
ber.     1  le  continues: 


A  TELEPHONE  CENSUS— Nowhere  else  in  the  world  have 
the  telephone  and  the  automobile  been  so  popularized  as 
in  the  United  States,  we  read  in  a  Boston  dispatch  to  The 
Wall  Street  Jour/ml.  Attention  is  called  to  statistics  prepared 
by  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  which 
reveal  "some  truly  surprizing  increases  in  the  number  of  tel- 
ephones per  one  hundred  population  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country."  Altho  the  comparison  is  based  on  the  censuses 
of  1910  and  1920,  the  figures  will  not  always  agree  with  those 
reported  in  the  census  statements.  This  is  because  the  tele- 
phone areas  in  many  cases  include  places  other  than  the  city  after 
which  they  are  named,  and  the  population  and  telephones  in 
these  outlying  places  have,  of  course,  been  included.  As  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  presents  the  table: 

Telephones  per  100 
Population  of       X)imbcr  of  Population 

City  Telephone  Ana     Telephones      Jan.  I, '21  June  1,' 10 

N'ew  York 5,621,000  845,890  15.0  7!) 

Chicago 2,701,000  .554,114  20.5  10.0 

Philadelphia 1,824,000  199,650  10.9  7.1 

Boston 1,562,000  272,244  17   4  !t.l 

Detroit 1,125,000  134,491  12.0  11.3 

^i    Louis 1.029,000  92,603  9.0  0.7 

Cleveland 904,000  ioo,37i  12.1  <;.<; 

Pftteburg 880,000  110,647  L2.6  8.2 

Baltimore 734,000  79.011  10.8  7.1 

l.os  Angeles 642,000  130,598  21.3  .... 

Cincinnati 594,000  90,486  16.2  9.8 

Buffalo .-.33.000  05,042  12.2  6.0 

Milwaukee 526,000  74.153  14.1  8.6 

San  Frandoeo 620,000  143,318  27.6  16.0 

Newark 401  000  40,543  9.5               


"As  is  well  known,  the  regulations  governing  the  prescribing 
of  intoxicating  liquors  require  that  prescriptions  shall  be  written 
on  regular  blanks  provided  by  the  Government,  which  are  issued 
in  book  form.  Each  of  the  books  contains  one  hundred  blanks, 
with  corresponding  stubs.  On  these  stubs  must  be  written  the 
date,  the  name  of  the  patient,  the  amount  of  whisky  prescribed, 
and  the  disease  for  which  it  is  given.  These  stubs  are  a  record 
of  what  the  physician  has  prescribed  during  a  certain  period. 
Before  obtaining  a  new  book,  the  physician  must  return  the  stubs 
of  the  old  one.  Examination  of  these  stubs  reveals  that  some 
physicians  have  been  writing  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
prescriptions  for  whisky  a  month.  The  stubs  of  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent books  examined  at  random  show  that  in  no  single  instance 
was  the  prescription  for  less  than  the  maximum  quantity  allowed 
by  law — one  pint,  or  sixteen  ounces.  An  analysis  of  ten  books — 
one  thousand  blanks — shows  that  the  diseases  given  as  the 
reason  for  prescribing  whisky  were:  bronchitis,  A.'A;  general 
debility,  167;  la  grippe,  163.  Boils,  coryza,  diabetes,  nephritis, 
endocarditis,  eye-strain  and  headache,  hay-fever,  nasal  catarrh, 
rheumatism,  and  urinary  irritation  were  some  of  the  other  dis- 
ease conditions  for  which  whisky  was  given. 

"Undoubtedly,  the  conditions  in  Chicago  are  duplicated  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  other  cities.  Naturally,  the  propor- 
tional number  of  physicians  who  are  selling  their  rights  and 
privileges  as  members  of  an  honorable  profession  for  'a  mess  of 
pottage'  is  very  small;  but  that  even  a  small  number  of  physi- 
cians could  be  so  lacking  in  honor  reflects  on  the  profession  as  a 
whole.  Our  profession  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  public 
as  an  honorable  one.  Its  members  are  presumed,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  calling,  to  be  uprighl  and  dependable.  Physi- 
cians are,  in  a  sense,  a  privileged  class,  as  is  emphasized  in  the 
laws  of  all  civilized  nations.  With  the  privileges  go  certain  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  which  every  physician,  tacith  at 
least,  assumes  when  he  enters  the  profession.  It  is  such  a  priv- 
ilege that  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Government,  under  the 
laws  enforcing  the  principles  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These  privileges  were 
granted  on  the  assumption  that  there  might  be  times  when 
physicians  would  need  to  prescribe  intoxicating  liquor  for  sick 
persons.  It  is  beside  the  question  as  to  how  many  prescrip- 
tions for  Llb^UOr  any    physician    may   need    to   write   in   a   certain 

length  of  time.     It  is  obvious     there  is  no  denying  the  fad 
that   some   physicians    are  grossly   abusing  their  trust    in   thi- 
matter.     The    privileges    were   granted    to    physicians   with    'he 
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presumption  thai  they  would  use  them  honorably  and  would 
prescribe  intoxicating  liquor  only  when  absolutely  necessary— 
if  such  necessity  ever  exists. 

"The  whole  question  is  a  serious  one  which  should  be  faced 
frankly  by  the  organized  profession.  It  is  one  which  merits 
the  immediate  attention  of  county  medical  societies  throughout 
the  country.  Already  physicians  in  many  communities  have 
taken  action  defining  their  attitude  toward  those  physicians  who 
have  traded  an  honorable  name  for  the  unworthy  title  of  'boot- 
le'gger.'  For  the  good  name  of  our  profession,  it  should  be  made  • 
known  to  the  public  in  an  emphatic  manner  that  such  disrepu- 
table practises  on  the  part  of  any  physician  are  not  condoned. 
Noblesse  oblige." 

HOW   BUTTERFLIES    HEAR 

IN  RECENT  YEARS  numerous  interesting  experiments  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  sensory  organs  of  insects.  In 
the  latest  volume,  No.  41,  of  The  Zoological  Year  Book  (in 
(ierman),  published  in  Berlin,  there  are  reported  the  results  of 
an  extremely  extensive  study  made  by  Mr.  F.  Eggers,  concern- 
ing the  organs  of  hearing  of  some  of  the  butterflies,  the  spiders, 
and  the  moths.  These  possess  certain  structures  in  the  last 
ring  of  the  thorax  which  have  hitherto  escaped  notice,  and 
whose  true  significance  has  been  ignored.  It  now  appears  that 
this  structure  is  a  so-called  tympanal  organ,  similar  to  that 
posses!  by  crickets  and  grasshoppers,  but  much  more  delicately 
constructed.  The  essential  part  of  this  organ  is  an  air-filled, 
tracheau  vesicle  or  "bladder"  (such  as  is  ppssest  by  many 
winged  insects  and  by  some  butterflies),  which  lies  very  close 
to  two  extremely  thin  portions  of  the  external  covering  of 
i-hitin;  these  two  attenuated  portions  of  the  chitin  are  known 
as  the  true  drumhead  and  the  opposite  drumhead.  The  "true 
drumhead  is  so  called  'because  it  is  connected  with  the  delicate 
nervous  apparatus  designed  to  receive  the  vibrations  of  sound 
waves;  the  opposite  drumhead  is  not  thus  provided  and  prob- 
ably acts  merely  as  a  sort  of  sounding-board  to  reenforee  the 
\  ibrations.  The  nerve  apparatus  itself  consists  of  a  strand  of 
connected  cells  attached  to  the  elastic-ally  .vibrating  drumhead; 
this  strand  of  cells  contains  two  sensory  cells  whose  most  deli- 
cate projections  end  in  the  co-called  "peg,"  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  what  is  known  as  the  chordo-tonal  organs. 

That  the  insect  distinguishes  sounds  through  the  tympanal 
organ  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  experiments  writh 
crickets,  since  it  has  been  found  that  the  well-known  chirping 
sound  uttered  by  the  male  attracts  only  those  females  in 
possession  of  this  organ,  whereas,  when  it  was  destroyed,  the 
female  was  incapable  of  perceiving  the  ardent  serenade  of  a 
would-be  wooer.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  very 
similar  but  more  delicate  organ  in  butterfies  has  a  similar  func- 
tion, tho  we  can  not  test  the  matter  in  the  same  manner,  but 
it  seems  certain  that  many  butterflies  are  affected  by  high, 
shrill  tones,  such  as  that  made  by  rubbing  a  cork  against  a  wet 
glass,  and  that  in  the  Endrosa  aurita  the  female  answers  a 
clattering  sound  made  by  the  male  with  a  fluttering  motion  of 
the  body  and  wings.     In  general,  it  seems  especially  the  males 


which  are  prodded  with  a  chirping  apparatus.  But  while  the 
production  of  sound  is  thus  shown  to  be  connected  with  the 
mating  instinct  and  to  form  a  means  of  courtship,  this  function 
is  also  assisted  by  sight  and  smell.  An  unexpected  discovery 
is  that  organs  of  hearing  are  more  frequently  found  in  butter- 
flies that  fly  by  day  than  in  those  that  fly  by  night. 


TO   AVOID   POISONING  BY  AUTOMOBILES 

TO  POISON  A  MAN,  an  automobile  needs  to  be  shut 
up  with  him.  No  one  ever  heard  of  an  automobile 
poisoning  any  one  in  the  open  air,  altho  its  exhaust 
contains  the  most  deadly  gas  known — carbon  monoxid.  But 
put  the  automobile  and  Ihe  man  in  a  tight  compartment  and 
the  event  would  be  different.  Build  a  narrow  duct  just  big 
enough  to  hold  a  stream  of  motor-cars  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  make  no  provision  for  fresh  air,  and  you  would  simply 
have  a  lethal  chamber  on  a  huge  scale.  Such  a  death-trap  would 
be  the  vehicular  tunnel  under  the  Hudson,  without  due  ventila- 
tion. In  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York,  August)  Dr. 
Yandell  Henderson,  consulting  physiologist  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  tells  of  experiments  conducted  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, to  ascertain  just  what  degree  of  ventilation  will  be  nec- 
essary, in  the  tunnel,  to  prevent  disagreeable  results? — even  so 
minor  an  accident  as  a  slight  headache.     Writes  Dr.  Henderson: 

"If  a  man  or  animal  were  shut  up  in  a  small  garage  with  a 
four-cylinder  car,  three  cylinders  of  which  were  missing,  the 
carbon  monoxid  diffused  by  the  one  active  cylinder  would 
induce  death  before  the  three  other  cylinders  had  discharged 
enough  unconsumed  gasoline  to  produce  by  itself  slight  nausea. 

"Every  automobile-driver  knows  that  the  products  of  com- 
bustion discharged  into  the  atmosphere  by  his  engine  are  highly 
poisonous.  But  he  erroneously  attributes  their  toxicity  to  vapor- 
ized, unburned-  gasoline  and  not,  as  he  should,  to  carbon  mo- 
noxid. It  is  true  that  gasoline  vapor  breathed  has  an  intoxicating, 
nauseating  effect;  but  it  is  the  carbon  monoxid  that  is  really  to 
be  dreaded.  Moreover,  the  combustion  of  one  part  of  gasoline 
vapor  in  an  engine  produces  about  two  parts  of  carbon  monoxid 
— all  the  more  reason  why  a  man  should  know  more  about  the 
fumes  discharged  by  his  engine. 

"What  is  carbon  monoxid?  .  .  .  This  gas  is  responsible  for  more 
deaths  than  all  other  gases  combined.  It  is  the  chief  constituent 
of  illuminating  gas,  and  to  illuminating  gas  in  turn  may  be 
traced  an  unfortunately  large  number  of  fatalities  in  American 
cities. 

"Now  this  deadly  carbon  monoxid,  which  is  discharged  by 
automobiles,  found  in  mines,  and  liberated  by  coal  fires,  is  itself 
almost  odorless.  It  has  no  irritating  effect  on  the  lungs.  It  is 
peculiarly  treacherous  and  subtle. 

"While  it  has  no  direct  effect  upon  the  tissues  of  the  body 
or  even  upon  the  nerves,  it  impairs  the  blood.  .  .  .  On  the  open 
road  this  is  a  matter  of  no  moment;  but  when  it  was  decided  to 
construct  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey — tunnels  to  be  used  principally  by  motor- 
vehicles,  trucks,  and  passenger-cars — it  became  at  once  a  very 
practical  problem  to  find  out  how  far  the  air  in  a  confined  space 
may  safely  be  polluted  by  carbon  monoxid." 

Curiously  enough,  Dr.  Henderson  goes  on  to  say,  a  scientific 
studv  of  the  effect  of   carbon   monoxid  under  conditions  that 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Popular  Srienre  Monthly." 

A    PLAN    OF    ONE    OF    THE    PROPOSED    VEHICLE    TUNNELS,    SHOWING     THE    VENTILATING    SHAFTS. 
The  tunnel,  as  planned,  will  consist  of  metal  section  tubes,  each  tube  being  a  "  one-way  "   passage  for  automobiles  or  horse-drawn  vehicle: 
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TESTING    THE    POISONOUS    QUALITY    OP    THE    AUTOMOBILE    EXHAUST. 

Iti  a  closed  garage  Dr.  Henderson  made  tests  from  exhaust  gases  expelled  by  a  Pord  car.     The  effects  of  measured  amounts  on  men  and 
horses  were  observed.     Within  the  box  at  the  right  is  a  man  who  breathes  measured  amounts  of  gas.       He  puts  out  his  hand  to  have  a 

sample  of  his  blood  taken. 


would  prevail  in  a  vehicular  tunnel  has  never  been  made.  The 
conditions  in  coal-mines  and  in  gas-producing  plants  have  been 
studied,  but  the  results  apply  only  to  healthy  workingmen. 
Tunnels  for  vehicles  will  be  used  by  the  general  public — adults, 
children,  and  even  invalids  on  their  way  to  the  hospital.  Many 
thousands  of  automobiles  and  motor-trucks  will  discharge  ex- 
haust gas  into  the  Hudson  River  tunnels — far  the  largest  ever 
constructed  for  motor- transportation.  Two  lines  of  traffic 
abreast  will  pour  in  a  constant  stream  through  each  of  the  two 
tubes.     He  continues: 

"It  might  be  argued  that  a  powerful  blower  system  which 
would  always  scavenge  the  tunnels  and  insure  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air  could  be  installed.  But  engineers  tell  us  that  such 
a  blower  system  would  be  extremely  expensive,  and,  moreover, 
that  a  veritable  gale  would  have  to  sweep  through  each  tunnel 
to  remove  the  gases.  No  one  would  care  to  use  the  tunnels 
if  a  hurricane  had  to  be  encountered  when  passing  through 
them. 

"  The  tunnels  must  be  ventilated  in  the  least  expensive  and 
the  least  objectionable  way.  The  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  will  daily  pass  back  and  forth  through  the  tunnels  must 
not  suffer  from  headaches  as  the  result  of  breathing  exhaust  gas. 
First  of  all,  the  human  equation  must  be  considered. 

"As  we  have  said,  there  is  much  information  on  carbon 
monoxid,  but  it  does  not  cover  the  problems  of  the  engineers 
who  will  construct  the  tunnel.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  the  bridge 
and  tunnel  commissions  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  requested  Mr.  Van  H.  Manning,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  to  make  a  scientific  investigation  which 
would  determine,  first,  the  amount  and  character  of  the  ex- 
haust gas  expelled  by  various  types  and  sizes  of  motor-trucks  and 
passenger-cars,  and,  secondly,  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  sub- 
stances and  their  allowable  concentrations.  Since  the  writer  had 
previously  had  experience  in  conducting  research  on  the  physi- 
ological effect  of  gases,  he  was  asked  by  Director  Manning  to 
find  out  to  what  extent  exhaust  gas  must  be  diluted  with  air 
to  be  rendered  practically  harmless  for  short  periods 

"First  of  all,  we  built  a  little  chamber  of  six  cubic  meters 
capacity — roughly,  five  and  a  half  by  six  by  seven  feet.  Wo 
made  it  gas-tight.  In  this  chamber  members  of  the  investigating 
staff  were  subjected  to  tests  for  periods  of  one  hour.  They 
breathed  various  quantities  of  carbon  monoxid — quantities 
that  varied  from  two  to  eight  and  in  a  few  cases  ten  parts  in 
ten  thousand  of  air.  A  man  could  slick  his  hand  through  a 
Bleeve  in  the  wall  of  the  chamber  without  admitting  air,  so  that 
blood  could  be  drawn  from  his  finger.  Blood  was  thus  drawn 
at  the  middle  and  end  periods  and  usually  one  or  two  hours 
later.  How  much  air  did  a  man  breathe  under  varying  con- 
ditions?    We  made  the  necessary  measurements.     Did  his  pulse 


rise  or  fall?  We  counted  the  number  of  the  beats.  Was  his 
sight  affected?  We  examined  his  retina  and  tested  his  eyesight. 
Could  he  stand  with  his  eyes  shut  after  breathing  carbon 
monoxid  in  varying  amounts?  We  made  the  test.  Did  he 
become  dizzy  after  physical  exertion?  We  made  him  ascend 
and  descend  four  flights  of  stairs  in  eight  seconds. 

"Of  all  signs  and  tests,  headache  is  the  most  definite.  No 
one  suffered  appreciably  from  headache  after  a  period  of  one 
hour  in  the  chamber  charged  with  four  parts  of  carbon  monoxid 
in  ten  thousand  of  air.  When  six  parts  were  introduced,  a  slight 
effect  was  usually  felt.  When  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxid 
was  increased  to  eight  parts,  decided  discomfort  was  felt  for 
some  hours,  altho  the  subject  could  still  work  efficiently.  Ten 
parts  of  carbon  monoxid  made  the  most  resistant  man  miser- 
able. He  had  no  desire  to  work  for  five  or  six  hours  after  he 
had  breathed  that  amount  of  the  gas. 

"After  we  had  conducted  these  experiments  in  the  small 
chamber  we  made  large-scale  tests.  A  brick  chamber  thirty 
feet  square  with  an  air  capacity  of  twelve  thousand  cubic  feet 
was  built — approximately  the  capacity  of  a  section  of  a  tunnel 
holding  one  car.  In  this  chamber  we  installed  a  Ford  auto- 
mobile so  that  the  rear  wheels  turned  large  paddles  that  mixed 
the  air.  We  ran  the  car  under  different  conditions  so  as  to 
vary  the  amount  of  exhaust  gas. 

"From  ten  to  twenty  men  at  a  time  were  taken  into  the 
chamber.  They  certainly  learned  at  first  hand  the  effect  of 
carbon  monoxid  (or  oxygen  deficiency) — headache. 

"What  did  we  learn  from  these  large-scale  experiments? 
There  was  slight  discomfort  due  to  smoke  and  smell  when  the 
engine  was  not  running  well,  but  the  men  suffered  no  appre- 
ciable ill  effects  when  concentration  of  carbon  monoxid  as  high 
as  five  in  ten  thousand  parts  was  maintained.  When  we  intro- 
duced eight  parts  in  ten  thousand  for  an  hour,  practically  all 
the  men  became  ill  with  headache  and  nausea.  The  volume  of 
breathing  proved  to  be  the  most  important  element;  it  caused 
individual  variations  in  the  effects  of  inhaling  tho  gas.  .  .  . 
A  strong,  active  man  who  breathes  a  large  volume  of  air  ab- 
sorbs carbon  monoxid  more  rapidly  than  a  small-breathing  man. 
A  motor-truck  driver  is  therefore  worse  off  in  a  badly  ventilated 
tunnel  than  a  clerk  who  leads  a  sedentary  life.  .  .  .  Wo  can 
say,  then,  to  the  engineers: 

"'Ventilate  the  tunnels  on  the  basis  that  for  periods  up  to 
one  hour  four  parts  of  carbon  monoxid  in  ten  thousand  of  air 
will  be  the  maximum  pollution  for  a  man  at  rest.' 

"As  a  result  of  I  he  investigation,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  tunnels 
aro  ventilated  longitudinally,  or  in  sections,  so  thai  I  lie  con- 
centration in  some  places  is  only  one  part  or  less,  the  air  thai, 
finally  emerges  may  contain  as  much  as  six  parts  of  carbon 
monoxid  in  ten  thousand. 

"This  means  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  ventila- 
tion and  yet  gives  an  assurance  of  safety  and  comfort." 
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NEW   PRAIRIE   ARCHITECTURE 


SKY-SCRAPERS,  so  long  bewailed  by  our  European 
visitors,  were  pleaded  as  the  only  solution  of  the  business- 
housing  problem  of  New  York,  where  space  was  limited 
horizontally.  Such  an  excuse  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  however, 
on  the  boundless  prairie;  yet  Nebraska  chooses  the  sky-scraper 
tower  instead  of  the  dome  as  the  architectural  feature  of  its 
projected  State-house.  The  long,  level  lines  of  the  Mid- West 
furnish  the  architect,  Mr.  Bertram  G.  Goodhue,  his  justifica- 
tion for  escape  from  traditional  Gothic  and  Hispanic,  in  which 
his  imagination  has  chiefly  worked.  The  building  designed  for 
Lincoln,  Mr.  Bryan's  home  town,  is,  in  the  words  of  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Times,  "a  radical  departure — the.  beginning, 
perhaps,  of  a  new  school  of  Prairie  architecture,  with  a  sort  of 
high  visibility  as  its  motive — a  four-hundred-foot  tower  crowned 
by  a  glittering  dome  visible  fifty  miles  across  the  flat  country 
upon  which  it  stands."  Mr.  Goodhue's  design,  chosen  in  a 
competition  where  our  foremost  architects  were  represented,  is 
tentative  in  the  sense  that  the  completed  building  may  differ 
from  this  sketch,  but  must  exhibit  the  same  spirit  that  imbues 
the  first  sketch.     The  writer  gives  us  some  interpretative  details: 

"The  building,  as  at  present  planned,  covers  a  big  square  of 
ground  area,  with  its  chief  architectural  feature      ______^_ 

that  massive  tower  which  will  be  so  built  that  it 
can  be  used  for  library  stack-rooms  and  for  the 
filing  of  State  documents.  Its  work  in  life  is 
indicated  by  its  architectural  exterior,  as  every 
real  art  should  declare  its  purpose,  be  it  a  hand- 
tooled  book  or  a  church  fagade.  For  the  brief 
hour  of  folding-bed  art  is  over.  Topping  the 
tower  is  a  golden  dome  which  shall  gleam  like 
a  lighthouse  at  sea  across  the  flat  country. 

"The  main  body  of  the  building  seems  hardly 
three  stories  high — altho  none  may  tell  what 
rooms  lie  hidden  in  a  cornice  with  apparently 
no  windows  to  tell  the  tale.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
lighting  for  this  building  will  come  from  four 
inside  courts.  The  outside  windows  are  small 
and  few,  for  two  reasons.  Partly  the  climatic 
conditions  have  influenced  the  design,  as  is  proper 
whether  you  are  building  in  Cairo  or  in  Reims. 
The  climate  of  Nebraska  knows  the  bitterness  of 
a  wind-swept  winter  and  the  score hings  of  an 
unshaded  summer.  Both  are  mitigated  by  the 
sheltered  courts. 

"Then,  for  pure  architectural  reasons,  a  win- 
dow-broken wall  would  be  too  fragile  a  base  for 
such  a  tower.  Again,  had  classic  pillars  adorned 
the   fagade   they   would  have  cast  shadows  too 


delicate  for  the  massive  thing  which  they  must  appear  to  up- 
hold. Having  committed  itself  to  that  stupendous  tower,  the 
building  must  pay  the  price.  Having  chosen  strength  and 
brutal  vigor  as  its  qualities,  the  Nebraska  State  Capitol  must 
be  content  when  that  ambition  is  attained — without  any  of  your 
side-lines  like  jeweled  windows. 

"Only  twice  is  the  front  facade  broken — and  that  in  a  way 
that  has  become  a  favorite  with  Goodhue,  that  great  masses  of 
masonry  may  pile  up  from  the  ground  area  in  blocklike  shapes. 
Thus  the  ground  floor  juts  out  beyond  the  main  entrance  floor 
until  a  terrace  is  formed — not  unlike  the  driveway  about  the 
Grand  Central  Station — while  the  third  floor,  or  rather  block  of 
rooms,  is  thrust  farther  back  still. 

"Not  even  in  the  features  of  the  main  entrance  does  the  stern 
mood  of  this  building  yield  to  the  blandishments  of  the  gracious. 
Its  claim  to  beauty,  too,  lies  in  the  final  Tightness  of  good  pro- 
portions and  in  consistency.  The  very  statues  play  to  the  key 
in  which  the  building  is  pitched,  growing  as  they  do  out  of  the 
stone." 

The  Nebraska  Capitol,  we  are  told,  can  not  hope  for  the 
quality  of  Grecian  art.  "It  will  know  the  power  of  the  foot- 
ball-player and  not  the  Russian  dancer."     Furthermore, 

"Its  vigor  will  be  of  a  cruder  form  than  that  of  the  West 
Point  buildings,  which  were  erected  by  Cram,  Goodhue  &  Fer- 
guson, but  where  Cram's  influence  prevailed. 
For  Cram's  medieval  fortress,  overhanging  the 
Hudson,  suggests  (as  it  was  suggested  by)  the 
romanticism  of  medieval  chivalry.  To  such  a 
fortress  Lancelot  might  have  fled — Tristan,  or 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  chivalrous  if  unwise 
gentlemen  that  had  dared  too  much.  There's 
the  glamour  of  the  story-book  in  those  rocky 
buildings.  Goodhue's  fortress,  had  he  built  it 
to  suit  his  own  fancy,  would  better  have  housed 

a  Teutonic  robber  baron 

"To  return  to  the  Nebraska  State  Capitol,  it 
is  neither  Egyptian,  Romanesque,  nor  yet  the 
ruins  of  Roman  construction  in  northern 
Africa.  Yet  it  suggests  these  three  unrelated 
periods.  In  truth,  what  the  architect  has  done 
is  to  select  a  mood  and  use  form  to  create  that 
mood.  It  merely  so  happens  that  he  has  chosen 
the  unyielding  mood  of  the  temples  reared  to 
Isis,  of  the  churches  that  did  honor  to  a  god 
of  gloomy  asceticism,  and  of  those  massive 
constructions  of  northern  Africa  that  tell  the 
story  of  a  Rome  that  had  not  yielded  to  the 
luxury  of  the  emperors — that  was  still  the  Rome 
of  Scipio  Africanus.  Without  an  architectural 
detail  of  any  of  the  three  civilizations,  this 
design  nevertheless  promises  the  same  emotions. 


THE  SKY-SCRAPER  DESIGN   APPLIED  TO  A  STATE-HOUSE. 

Mr.  Bertram  G.  Goodhue's  first,  sketch  from  which  the  Capitol  at  Lincoln.  Nebraska,  will  be  developed.     The  level  prairies  are  thought  to  be  an 

excellent  background  for  the  building  "  with  high  visibility  as  its  motive." 
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"This  is  the  most  ambitious  form  of.  architectural  creation- 
to  Create  from  the  emotions  out  instead  of  from  the  architec- 
tural features  in.  A  work  of  art  in  the  emotional  sense  must 
be  the  result,  given  a  technique  and  a  sense  of  proportion  trained 
until  they  have  become  automatic.  But  -will  it  be  a  work  of 
art  that  you  want  to  have  around  the  place?  For  that  is  the 
danger  in  perpetuating  a  mood  in  imperishable  stone.  It  might, 
be  a  mood  of  anger,  of  cruelty,  of  aloofness— even  of  pettiness." 

We  are  assured  that  this  will  be  "no  timid  copy  of  a  dead 
art."  Nebraska,  be  it  said,  "has  dared — where  other  States  have 
bought  their  Capitols,  more  or  less  ready-to-wear,  of  the  stand- 
ard Washington  model." 

Equally  daring  in  originality,  perhaps,  is  the  model  designed 
1>\  Mr.  Louis  J.  Bourgeois  for 
the  Bahai  Temple  to  be  built  for 
Chicago.  Even  more  so,  we 
must  admit,  if  Mr.  11.  V.  Magon- 
igle,  another  architect,  is  to  be 
trusted,  that  the  temple  is  "the 
first  new  idea  in  architecture 
since  the  thirteenth  century." 
In  The  Architectural  Record  (New 
York)  Mr.  J.  R.  Reid  writes  of 
this  plan,  executed  in  plaster  in- 
stead of  drawn  on  paper: 

"In  form  the  temple  is  a 
nonagon,  or  nine-sided  structure, 
and  its  lower  story  offers  a  com- 
plete innovation  in  architecture 
in  the  use  of  nine  inverted  half 
circles,  with  a  great  doorway  in 
the  center  of  each,  so  that  from 
whatsoever  side  one  approaches 
the  edifice  it  seems  to  extend 
its  arm  in  welcome.  From  dome 
to  foundation  it  is  a  unique 
creation  and  unlike  any  building 
in  existence,  yet  one  reads  in  its 
curving  beauty  the  story  of  the 
architecture  of  the  world.  The 
first,  floor  in  its  simplicity  of  line 
suggests  the  Greek  and  Egyp- 
tian temples;  while  the  treat- 
ment of  the  doors  and  windows 
is  Romanesque  in  form,  and  both 
Gothic  and  Arabic  in  the  intri- 
cacy and  beauty  of  ornamenta- 
tion. The  second  story  is  Renais- 
sance in  line  and  Gothic  in  the  interlaced  arches  of  its  openings. 
The  third  is  restful,  quiet,  and  Renaissance  in  treatment.  Above 
it  rises  a  lovely  dome,  suggestive  of  Byzantine  forms;  but 
above  the  closed  top  rise  other  beams  of  the  dome  itself  like 
hands  clasped  in  prayer,  so  that  the  dome  gives  the  feeling  of 
ascension  and  aspiration  found  previously  in  the  Gothic  towers 
alone. 

"In  the  geometric  forms  of  the  ornamentation  covering  the 
columns  and  surrounding  windows  and  doors  of  the  temple  one 
deciphers  all  the  religious  symbols  of  the  world.  Here  are  the 
swastika  cross,  the  circle,  the  triangle,  the  double  triangle  or 
six-pointed  star  (or  Solomon's  seal,  the  magic  symbol  of  necro- 
mancers of  old);  but  more  than  this,  the  noble  symbol  of  the 
spiritual  orb,  or  sun  behind  the  Savior  of  mankind;  the  five- 
pointed  star,  representing  the  man  Savior — Christ  or  Buddha 
or  Mohammed;  the  Greek  cross,  the  Roman  or  Christian 
cross;  and,  supreme  above  all,  the  wonderful] nine-pointed  star, 
figured  in  the  structure  of  the  temple  itself,  and  appearing  again 
and  again  in  its  ornamentation,  as  significant  of  the  spiritual 
glory  in  the  world  to-day. 

The  nine-pointed  star  reappears  in  the  formation  of  the 
windows  and  doors — which  are  all  topped  by  this  magnificent 
allegory  of  spiritual  glory,  from  which  extend  gilded  rays  cov- 
ering the  lower  surfaces,  and  illustrating,  in  this  vivid  and  artistic 
limning,  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"The  temple  will  be  a  great  place  of  worship  for  all  mankind. 
It*  doom  will  never  be  dosed;  no  priesthood  will  ever  officiate 
within  its  wall-;  about  it  will  be  gardens  and  Fountains;  and  be- 
yond these,  a  series  of  buildings  devoted  to  t  he  application  of  true 
religion  to  life.  . .  .  Only  worship  can  be  voiced  in  the  temple  itself." 


A° 


CAN   POPULAR   SONGS   BE 
"STAMPED   OUT"? 

DEMAND  TO  "STAMP  OUT"  POPULAR  SONGS 
has  been  made  by  the  national  music  chairman  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  The  grounds 
of  their  offense  is  their  "influence  upon  our  young  people." 
Mrs.  Anna  Faulkner  Oberndorfer  is  the  leader  in  the  crusade, 
and  she  declares  that  "ninety  per  cent,  of  the  popular  songs 
are  unspeakable."  No  specific  instances  are  given  of  these 
offenders,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  what  they  may  be  from 
the  few   which  are  given  a   clean   bill  of  health,  such  as  "The 
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Architectural  Record." 

MODEL    OF    DESIGN    FOR    THE    BAHAI    TEMPLE,    CHICAGO, 
Which  authorities  declare  is  the  first  new  idea  in  architecture  since  the  thirteenth  century. 


Long,  Long  Trail"  and  "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning." 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Kenneth  S.  Clark  warns  us  of  a  "vigorous 
offensive"  about  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Clubs.  In  Musical 
America  (New  York)  he  gathers  up  a  sheaf  of  opinions,  first 
quoting  Mrs.  Oberndorfer  on  the  subject.     She  says: 

"I  have  worked  for  twenty  years  on  the  theory  that  jazz 
and  ragtime,  in  its  original  form,  would  be  the  basis  of  the 
future  American  school.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  I  can  not 
see  that  ragtime  and  jazz,  when  vulgarized,  are  an  actual  menace 
to  the  life,  morals,  and  education  of  young  America  to-day. 

"When  one  knows  that  in  one  of  Chicago's  biggest  and 
best  high  schools  the  students  bought  two  thousand  popular 
songs  in  two  weeks,  and  that  the  committee  of  students  ap- 
pointed by  the  school  found  only  forty  which  they  considered 
fit  for  boys  and  girls  to  sing  together,  don't  you  really  think 
something  should  happen  to  awaken  American  parents  to  their 
responsibilities? 

"In  a  Middle-Western  city  where  I  had  been  giving  talks  in 
which  I  attacked  the  evil  popular  songs  I  said  to  the  manager 
of  a  music-shop  that  I  hoped  I  had  not  hurt  her  business.  She 
replied,  'If  I  could  help  you  in  this  campaign  I'd  give  up  every- 
thing else  in  the  world  to  do  it.'  She  told  me  that  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  her  customers  were  high-school  boys  and  girls  who 
bought  nothing  but  this  trash,  and  she  said  that  they  blushed 
when  they  asked  for  it." 

The  Community  Service  incorporated,  tried,  through  VY.  ('. 
Bradford,  the  director  of  its  Department  of  Music,  to  find  out 
whothor  "musically  interested  pcoplo  should  shut  their  eyes  to 
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popular  songs  and  pretend  that  they  do  not  exist  with  regard 
to  the  children,"  or  should  "pick  out  the  best  that  are  pro- 
duced, and  not  to  condemn  all  popular  songs."  Robert  G. 
McCutcheon,  dean  of  the  School  of  Music  at  Do  Pauw  Uni- 
versity, replies  in  this  way: 

"I  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the  fact  thai  one  of 
the  serious  difficulties  confronting  public-school  music  people 
lay  in  the  character  of  the  material  they  used.  There  has  been 
more  poor  pedagogy  demonstrated  in  the  teaching  of  music  in 
the  public  school  than  in  any  other  subject  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  The  teacher  does  not  put  himself  on  equal  terms 
with  the  pupil;    he  does  not   meet   him  half-way. 

"One  reason  why  we  have  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  the 
proletariat  to  attend  high-grade  concerts  and  recitals  is  because 
of  the  attitude  of  the  aiList  who  plays  and  sings  that  which 
appeals  to  himself,  losing  sight  entirely  of  whether  or  not  the 
audience  is  pleased.  John  McCormack  and  others  of  his  type 
are  great  teachers  because  they  meet  the  audience  more  than 
half-way,  and,  while  giving  things  they  can  comprehend,  fill 
the  greater  part  of  their  program  with  the  better  class  of 
compositions. 

"I  would  much  prefer  to  have  our  generation  sing  popular 
-ongs  than  not  to  sing  at  all.  If  this  generation  sings,  the  next 
generation  will  sing  better  things,  and  the  next  generation  still 
better.  On  page  10")  of  'Pratt's  History  of  Music,'  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  technical  phase  of  folk  music,  he  closes  with  these 
sentences:  'Even  until  1600  some  features  of  folk  music  seemed 
to  educated  musicians  rather  vulgar.  To-day  we  can  see  there 
was  no  more  valuable  development  in  the  evolution  of  modern 
styles  than  this  same  despised  music  of  the  people's  instinct.' 
I  am  wondering  if  he  has  not  stated  some  things  in  regard  to 
the  situation  existing  in  1000  that  will  hold  good  in  large  part 
to-day." 

The  Grand  Rapids  director  of  music  in  the  schools,  John 
W.  Beattie,  who  was  recently  elected  president  of  the  Music 
Supervisors'  National  Conference,  does  not  join  in  with  the, 
steam-roller  projects  of  the  women.     He  says: 

"It  is  idle  for  people  to  talk  about  'stamping  out  popular 
songs.'  But  I  can  see  no  reason  for  teaching  them  in  the  public 
schools.  That  the  children  will  learn  them  anyway  does  not 
constitute  a  very  good  reason  for  introducing  them  into  school 
life.  If  the  schools  perform  their  proper  function,  a  taste  for 
good  music  can  be  developed  among  school  children.  I  can  not 
see  how  the  singing'of  popular  songs  could  fit  into  such  a  scheme. 

"There  are  some  wholesome  popular  songs;  but  the  number 
of  those  which  are  positively  vicious  in  their  effect  far  out- 
numbers those  which  have  real  merit.  The  community  singing 
movement  may  have  called  forth  the  writing  of  a  few  good 
popular  lyrics,  but  it  has  apparently  done  nothing  to  diminish 
the  number  of  songs  which  are  inferior  musically  and  whose, 
words  are  worse  than  inferior.  Many  educators  have  no  knowl- 
edge which  enables  them  1o  distinguish  good  music  from  bad, 
and  apparently  they  pay  little  attention  to  the  words.  There 
are  songs  such  as  'The  Long-.  Long  Trail'  and  'Keep  the  Home 
Fires  Burning'  which  have  gained  a  real  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  American  public.  No  one  objects  to  school  children 
singing  them.  But  who  is  to  form  the  basis  for  a  common-sense 
stand  on  the  part  of  musical  educators?  By  far  the  safest  plan 
will  be  to  stick  as  closely  as  possible  to  material  which  has  been 
pronounced  of  the  right  sort  by  musicians  who  are  competent 
to  judge."  

"FORCE  OF  HUMOR''  IN  MUSIC— America  need  pride 
itself  no  longer  on  jazz.  1 1  has  gone  abroad  and  raised  up  enemies 
for  this  country  in  places  where  only  an  excuse  seemed  to  be 
desired.  In  developing  jazz  from  its  native  negroid  rhythms 
the  colored  race  have,  of  course,  lent  their  aid,  and  they  still 
remain  the  best  performers.  An  Englishman,  however,  has 
heard  a  colored  orchestra  in  London  and  writes  in  The  Daily 
Chronicle  that  "in  the  spontaneous  music  and  naive  accompany- 
ing body-movements  of  these  colored  performers  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  vulgarity  and  veiled  indecency  which,  since  their 
adoption  by  the  white  man,  have  become  characteristic  of  the 
so-called  jazz  tunes  and  the  wrigglings  and  undulations  of  the  so- 
called  jazz  dances."  The  writer,  by  name  "Collum,"  seems 
to  seize  a  chance  to  relieve  some  of  the  recently  accumulated 


irritation  against  America,  and  shows  how  we  have  missed  the 
finer  spirit  of  negro  music: 

"  I  discovered  that  the  characteristics  of  this  Southern  negro 
music  are  not,  as  America  has  interpreted  them  for  us,  vulgarity 
and  bizarrenesi- .  They  are  an  honest  native  sense  of  rhythm 
and  a  spontaneous  response  [to  the  vis  comica  in  music,  .  .  . 
the  'force  of  humor,'  that  bubbles  up  in  it  and  makes  each  per- 
formance a  delight  not  only  to  the  average  Western  audience, 
but  to  the  musicians  themselves.  What  a  piquant  pleasure  it  is 
to  go  to  a  musical  show  and  to  be  thoroughly  entertained — to  be 
made  to  enjoy  oneself  without  concentration  of  effort,  to  be  sent 
off  into  ripples  and  roars  of  happy  laughter,  not  by  anything 
untoward  or  grotesque,  but  by  the  sheer  innate  fun  of  the  thing! 

"For  years  and  years  it  has  seemed  almost  an  impiety  to  think 
of  humor  in  connection  with  music.  Music  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  comedy  and  farce,  music  as  a  handmaiden  to  the  banali- 
ties of  that  mirth-lacking  production  of  a  frZa.se  age,  the  modern 
revue — ah,  yes!  But  humor  in  the  music  and  the  musicians  them- 
selves, oh,  dear  me,  no!     That  were  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

"If  these  colored  musicians,  in  their  happy-go-lucky  per- 
formances, their  humorous  improvisation  embroidered,  as  you 
might  say,  all  about  the  motif  of  their  design  without  in  the  least 
destroying  its  rhythmical  balance  or  the  strict  discipline  of  their 
ensemble  playing — if  they  can  demonstrate  to  our  sophisticated 
musical  scientists  that  music  is  not  necessarily  a  serious  business 
for  the  mathematicians  and  the  virtuosi,  but  can  be  also  an 
ebullition  of  spontaneous  art  instinct  with  the  vis  comica  to 
which  music  has  been  so  long  a  stranger,  they  will  have  done 
much  more  for  us  than  merely  to  give  our  blase  Londoners  a 
chance  of  a  real  good  laugh." 


"SHAKESPEARE"  IDENTIFIED   AGAIN 

THE  DISQUIETING  QUESTION,  "Who's  loony  now?" 
which  some  years  ago  had  much  currency  among  us, 
might  be  revived  in  a  double  sense.  Probably  few  had 
heard  of  the  name  of  the  author  of  "Shakespeare  Identified" 
before  his  book  appeared  to  snatch  away  again  the  long-worn 
laurels  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  person.  That  a  writer  named 
J.  Thomas  Looney  should  venture  again  into  this  disputed 
realm  argues,  at  least,  an  abounding  faith  in  his  cause.  Mr. 
Looney  declares  that  he  has  explored  "the  internal  and  external 
conditions  of  the  old  theory  of  Shakespearian  authorship,"  and 
that  he  finds  the  whole  presents  "such  an  accumulation  and 
combination  of  anomalies  as  to  render  it  no  longer  tenable." 
In  this,  of  course,  he  has  had  many  predecessors  who  are  now 
conveniently  grouped  as  "Baconians,"  tho  not  all  of  them  sponsor 
Bacon  as  the  substitute.  Besides  the  theorists  are  many  who 
enroll  in  the  anti-Stratfordian  field.  Mr.  Oliver  Herford,  in 
Leslie's  Weekly,  calls  a  formidable  roll:  "Whether  you  believe 
that  Shakespeare  was  the  author,  or  whether  you  agree  with 
Emerson,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Whitman,  Coleridge,  Mark  Twain, 
and  many  others  that  he  was  no  more  than  a  human  dummy  or 
personal  alibi  for  some  great  unknown — or  whether  you  have  no 
views  of  any  sort  on  the  matter  and  don't  care  a  hang  who  wrote " 
the  Shakespeare  plays  and  sonnets,  Mr.  Looney's  book  is  fas- 
cinating reading,  more  thrilling  even  than  the  best  detective 
story  by  Man'  Roberts  Rinehart  or  (for  those  who  can  read  him) 
Edgar  Allan  Poe."  In  Mr.  Herford's  way  of  putting  it,  Mr. 
Looney  gives  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's  court  the  "once  over," 
and  "points  an  accusing  mental  finger  at  Edward  de  Vere, 
seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  the  'guilty  party."  From  that 
moment,  we  are  told,  "items  of  evidence  seemed  to  fly  from 
every  direction  as  if  eager  to  confirm  what  at  first  seemed  scarcely 
more  than  a  guess — fitting  together  and  interlocking  with  all 
the  satisfying  nicety  of  a  'jig-saw'  puzzle."  Here  are  the  points 
as  Mr.  Looney  enumerates  them: 

"Beginning  with  a  characterization  of  Shakespeare  drawn 
from  a  consideration  of  his  writings,  a  characterization  embrac- 
ing no  fewer  than  eighteen  points  and  involving  a  most  unusual 
combination,  we  proceeded  to  look  for  the  dramatist.  Using 
the  form  of  the  'Venus  and  Adonis'  stanza  as  a  guide,  we  selected 
one  Elizabethan  poem  in  this  form,  which  seemed  to  bear  the 
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greatest  resemblance  to  Shakespeare's  workmanship.  The 
author  of  this  poem,  Edward  de  Vere,  was  found  to  fulfil  in  all 
essentials  the  delineation  of  Shakespeare  with  which  we  set  out. 

"We  next  found  that  competent  literary  authorities,  in  tes- 
tifying to  the  distinctive  qualities  of  his  work,  spoke  of  his  poems 
in  terms  appropriate  to  'Shakespeare.'  An  examination  of  his 
position  in  the  history  of  Elizabethan  poetry  showed  him  to  be  a 
possible  source  of  the  Shakespeare  literature,  while  an  examina- 
tion of  his  lyrics  revealed  a  most  remarkable  correspondence 
both  in  general  qualities  and  in  important  details  with  the  other 
literary  work  which  we  now  attribute  to  him.  Turning  next  to 
the  records  of  his  life  and  of  his  family,  we  found  that  these 
were  fully  reflected  in  the 
dramas,  the  contents  of  which 
bear  pronounced  marks  of  all 
the  outstanding  incidents  and 
personal  relationships  of  his  ca- 
reer, while  the  special  conditions 
of  his  life  at  the  time  when 
these  plays  were  being  produced 
were  just  such  as  accorded  with 
the  issuing  of  the  works. 

"His  death,  we  found,  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  arrest 
of  Shakespearian  publication, 
and  by  a  number  of  other 
striking  evidences  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  great  dramatist, 
while  a  temporary  revival  of 
publication  a  few  years  later 
was  of  such  a  character  as  to 
give  additional  support  to  the 
view  that  the  author  was  then 
dead.  Finally,  we  have  shown 
that  the  sonnets  are  now  made 
intelligible  for  the  first  time 
since  their  appearance,  and 
that  the  great  dramatic  tour  de 
force  of  the  author  is  nothing 
less  than  an  idealized  portrai- 
ture of  himself. 

"Summed  up  we  have: 

1.  The   evidences   of    the 

poetry. 

2.  The  general  biographi- 

cal evidence. 

3.  The  chronological  evi- 

dence. 

4.  The    posthumous    evi- 

dence. 

5.  The  special  arguments: 

(a)  The  'All's   Well'  argu- 

ment. 

(b)  The  'Love's  Labour's  Lost'  argument. 

(c)  The  'Othello'  argument. 

(d)  The  Sonnets  argument. 

(e)  The  'Hamlet'  argument. 

"It  is  the  perfect  harmony,  consistency,  and  convergence  of 
all  the  various  lines  of  argument  employed,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  coincidences  that  they  involve,  that  give  to  our 
results  the  appearance  of  a  case  fully  and,  we  believe,  unim- 
peachably  proved 

"Only  one  conclusion  then  seems  possible,  namely,  that  the 
problem  of  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays  has  been 
solved,  and  that  all  future  inquiry  is  destined  to  furnish  but  an 
accumulating  support  to  the  solution  here  proposed 

"The  matter  must  now  pass  out  of  our  hands,  and  the  caso 
must  be  tried  in  public  by  means  of  a  discussion  in  which  expert 
opinion  must  play  a  large  part  in  the  formation  of  a  definitive 
judgment.  Whether  such  discussion  bo  immediate  or  deferred, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  must  come  at  some  time  or  other,  and 
that,  when  it  does  come,  the  ultimato  verdict  will  bo  to  pro- 
claim Edward  de  Vere,  seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  as  the  real 
author  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  in  English  literature 

"It  will  not  be  an  easy  thing  for  Stratfordians  or  Baconians  of 
many  years'  standing  to  admit  that  they  were  wrong,  and  that 
the  problem  has  at  last  solved  itself  in  a  way  contrary  to  all  their 
former  views.  To  sincere  admirers  of  'Shakespeare,'  however, 
those  who  have  caught  something  of  his  largeness  of  intellectual 
vision  and  fidelity  to  fact,  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  and 
admitting  an  error  will  not  prove  insuperable,  while,  their  power 
of  thus  aiding  in  a  great  act  of  justico  will  bo  immense 


"Speaking  no  longer  from  behind  a  mask  or  from  under  a 
pseudonym,  but  in  his  own  honored  name,  Edward  de  Vere, 
seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  will  ever  call  mankind  to  the  wor- 
ship of  truth,  reality,  the  infinite  wonder  of  human  nature,  and 
the  eternal  greatness  of  man." 

To  Mr.  John  Corbin,  writing  in  the  New  York  Times,  all  this 
evidence  has  "the  abundance  of  strained  literary  and  personal 
analogies  and  the  amazing  absence  of  common  sense  which 
characterize  most  Baconian  endeavors."     But — 

"No  shadow  of  a  reason  is  given  why    this   harum-scarum 

Earl,  who  delighted  in  his  com- 
pany of  players  and  was  well 
known  to  have  written  comedies 
in  his  youth,  should  conceal  the 
fact  if  he  was  really  author  of 
the  most  popular  and  highly 
praised  dramas  of  the  time. 
There  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
connecting  Oxford  with  Shake- 
speare's company,  which  was 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  until  Elizabeth 
died,  and  then  became  the 
King's  Players.  If  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  such  an  argument  to 
absurdity,  that  end  is  reached  in 
the  fact  that  when  Oxford  died 
in  1604  some  dozen  of  the  plays 
were,  according  to  the  best 
knowledge  and  belief,  un- 
written, including  'Macbeth' 
(1606),  'Lear'  (1607),  'Antony 
and  Cleopatra'  (1608), 'Corio- 
lanus'  (1609),  'The  Winter's 
Tale'  (1611),  and  'The  Tem- 
pest' (1611).  All  these  Mr. 
Looney  assumes  to  have  been 
written  before  1604,  but  as  yet 
unacted — with  the  exception  of 
'The  Tempest,'  which,  he  ar- 
gues, is  a  poor  thing,  quite 
unworthy  of  his  'identified' 
Shakespeare,  the  euphuistic 
Court  poet  and  comedy  writer 
of  the  school  of  Lyly." 


LATEST    HEIR    OF    THE    BACONIAN    CRAZE 


Edward  de  Vere,   Earl  of  Oxford,   who  has  been    select  3d  by  Mr. 
J.  T.    Looney    as    the    most    likely    person    to  have    written   the 
plays  we  ascribe  to  Shakespeare. 


the 


Contemporary  evidence,  such 
as  the  illusions  to  Shakespeare 
in  Robert  Greene  and  Francis 
Meres,  has  long  been  accepted 
by  Shakespearian  scholars,  but 
bed-rock"  is  still  in  the  Folio: 


"It  was  published  seven  years  after  Shakespeare's  death  and 
nineteen  years  after  the  death  of  Oxford.  Two  of  Shakespeare's 
fellow  actors  and  partners  in  the  Globe,  Heminge  and  Condell, 
supervised  the  printing  and  signed  the  dedication  to  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Their  purpose,  they  say,  is  'only 
to  keep  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fellow  alive,  as 
was  our  Shakespeare,  by  humble  offer  of  his  plays  to  your  most 
noble  patronage.'  Why  Shakespeare's  friends  should  conspiro 
with  a  nobleman  of  the  Court  to  perpetrate  so  monstrous  a 
fraud  Mr.  Looney  does  not  consider.  In  commendatory  verses 
prefixt  to  the  Folio,  Leonard  Digges  'identifies'  Shakespeare 
with  Stratford, 

— thy  works  by  which  outlivo 
Thy  Tomb  thy  name  must,  when  that  stone  is  rent 
And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  Monument. 

Ben  Jonson's  tribute;  alludes  to  Shakespeare  as  'Sweet  Swan  of 
Avon'  and  gives  the  plays  a  eulogy  that  far  transcends  that  of 
Francis  Meres,  both  in  generosity  of  praise  and  in  critical  acumen. 
hi  short,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  and  has  never  been 
doubted  by  a  Shakespearian  critic  of  tin;  first  order. 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  Baconian  madness,  scholars  strove 
to  speak  of  it  with  respect,  but  were  not  always  successful.  W.  .1. 
Kolfe  compromised  with  his  gentle  and  courteous  disposition 
by  recalling  an  anecdote:  An  American  boy  living  in  Paris 
was  once  so  exasperated  by  his  French  playfellows  thai,  he  ran 
into  the  house  exclaiming,  'Mama,  do  tell  mo  what  is  the 
French  for  'damn  nonsense!'" 
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RELIGION-AND-SOCIAE-SERVICE 
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THE   CHURCHES   TO  BRIDGE  THE  "BLOODY  CHASM" 


WHILE  ALL  "CHRISTENDOM  WATCHES,"  Geneva, 
the  city  of  Calvin  and  the  first  capital  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  is  this  month  the  scene  of  an  unusual 
series  of  international  Christian  conferences,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
"will  prove  that  further  progress  has  been  made  in  burying 
both  fears  and  suspicions  and  that  on  both  sides  of  the  recent 
'bloody  chasm'  there  has  developed  stronger  disposition  to 
forget  the  past  and  resume  joint  service  to  the  ideals  of  human 
amity."  In  furtherance  of  the  same  ideals  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  has  sent  forty  "clerical  am- 
bassadors" to  visit  nineteen  countries  of  Europe  in  order  to 
promote  "international  understanding  and  good  will,"  and  to 
"state  to  the  European  leaders  whom  they  meet  that  the  United 
States  has  more  people  who  want  a  League  of  Nations  than  it 
has  persons  who  do  not."  They  intend,  says  the  Washington 
Herald,  "to  add  to  this  prophecy  the  admission  that  it  is  a 
cause  of  deep  regret  that  the  United  States  has  not  officially 
entered  the  League."  At  these  great  international  conferences 
"all  the  great  family  groups,  save  one,  of  the  churches  which 
worship  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Savior  will  be  represented  by 
delegates  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  and  of  almost  every 
race  and  every  tongue."  Invitations  have  been  sent  to  and 
been  accepted  by  "all  Europe,  Australia,  and  America,  all 
Christian  Asia  and  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  sea."  The 
languages  of  the  various  delegates,  we  are  informed,  will  be 
English,  French,  German,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Dutch, 
Italian,  Russian,  Greek,  Roumanian,  Bulgarian,  Serbian,  and 
perhaps  Armenian  and  Arabic.  With  this  opportunity  before 
it,  the  "second  American  Expeditionary  Force"  plans,  explains 
The  Churchman  (Episcopal),  "the  cultivation  of  international 
friendship  and  especially  an  endeavor  to  restore  the  shattered 
confidence  in  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  who 
have  been  shocked  at  our  failure  to  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty 
and  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations." 

The  three  international  gatherings  include  the  Ecumenical 
Conference,  which  will  meet  August  9-11;  the  preliminary 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  August  12-24,  and  the 
second  postwar  conference  of  the  World  Alliance  for  Inter- 
national Friendship — dramatically  interrupted  when  it  at- 
tempted to  hold  its  initial  convention  at  Constance  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  1914 — August  26-29.  The  Ecumenical 
Conference,  "representing  Christians  of  every  faith  and  every 
land,"  is  called  by  the  Lutheran  Archbishop  of  Sweden  to 
"consider  social  and  industrial  questions  in  their  relations  to 
individuals  and  to  nations."  The  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Ouder,  which  will  include  delegates  from  "all  the  great 
members  of  the  family  of  Christ  save  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which,  for  the  present  at  least,  remains  aloof,"  is  being  pro- 
moted by  leaders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  looks  to  the 
"general  reunion  of  all  Christendom."  The  purpose  of  the 
World  Alliance  is  "to  promote  international  friendship  through 
the  churches."  Thus,  remarks  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate 
(Methodist),  "the  last  three  weeks  of  August  will  be  devoted  to 
considering  how  the  faith  in  Christ  shall  be  manifested  to  the 
world  as  its  only  efficient  hope  and  inspiration  and  how  that 
faith  may  be  shown  by  its  works  for  individual,  national,  and 
international  righteousness  and  peace  and  justice."  In  ex- 
plaining more  specifically  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Council's 
"friendly  visitors,"  most  of  whom  will  attend  the  three  inter- 
national conferences,  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  secretary  of  the 


Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  chairman,  of  the 
Committee  on  Fraternal  Relations  of  the  Commission  on  Rela- 
tions with  Religious  Bodies  in  Europe,  has  written: 

"We  feel  that  such  an  association  of  our  religious  bodies  would 
materially  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
We  deeply  regret  that  up  to  the  present  time  our  own  nation 
has  not  officially  entered  into  the  League.  We  believe  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  American  people,  and  especially  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  our  churches,  are  in  favor  of  the  League  and  earnestly 
hope  that  the  United  States  will  soon  become  a  member  of  it. 
Meantime,  we  feel  that  Christian  men  should  make  all  the 
stronger  effort  to  develop  those  moral  and  spiritual  associations 
between  the  nations  which  are,  after  all,  the  things  of  highest 
importance." 

According  to  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  (Christian),  "officers 
of  the  Federal  Council  state  that  as  representatives  of  the 
churches  they  feel  a  moral  obligation  to  make  such  effort  as  may 
be  possible  to  repair  the  damage  in  the  fabric  of  international 
good  will  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  politicians  at  Washington 
to  measure  up  to  their  opportunity  in  this  world-crisis.  The 
sending  of  these  messengers  of  American  friendliness  and  the 
extensive  relief  work  promoted  through  the  churches  are  part  of 
the  same  expression  of  their  common  Christianity  in  its  inter- 
national application."  And  The  Christian  Observer  (Presby- 
terian) adds  the  hope  that  "the  contacts  of  this  gathei'ing  may 
furnish  the  basis  for  such  brotherhood  and  understanding  as 
shall  make  future  wars  impossible."  But  more  important  than 
any  League  of  Nations,  thinks  The  Christian  Century  (Disciples), 
"is  the  building  up  of  international  fellowship  on  the  part  of 
those  who  lead  the  spiritual  life  of  the  various  peoples."  "There 
are  many  people  outside  of  the  Church  who  think  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  torn  by  divisions  and  dissensions,  that  the 
different  religious  bodies  can  not  get  together  upon  any  ap- 
peal," admits  The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist),  but  it 
argues: 

"This  is  not  true.  While  there  are  many  denominations  and 
many  divisions,  the  old  differences  that  wrought  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  have  almost  passed  away.  The  problems  of  the 
world  have  at  last  appeared  in  their  immensity,  producing  a 
feeling  that  no  single  denomination  can  solve  them  alone. 
The  spirit  of  cooperation  is  quietly  settling  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  leaders  of  the  churches.  Now,  when  a  plastic  spirit 
prevails  throughout  the  Christian  world  and  the  Christless  nations 
are  ready  for  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  as  never  before, 
advance  must  be  made  all  along  the  line  with  a  spirit  of  good 
will  that  has  never  been  known." 

The  World  Alliance,  working  "to  the  end  that  the  spirit  of 

peace  and  good  will  may  prevail,"  is  especially  deserving  of 

support,    says    Shailer   Mathews   in  The    Independent.     In   his 
opinion: 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  the  World  Alliance  believes 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  but  it  also  believes  that  the  Golden 
Rule  and  peisonal  friendships  are  the  best  solvent  of  national 
misunderstandings.  To  this  end  it  plans  to  assemble  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  world's  churches.  They  will  pray  together, 
plan  together,  and  get  acquainted  with  one  another.  That  is 
the  first  step  toward  mutual  confidence. 

"  Such  a  body  cherishes  no  illusions.  It  knows  that  it  will 
bring  about  no  sudden  conversion  of  the  nations  to  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  but  that  it  can  help  them  to  moral  sanity.  It  can 
begin  again  to  internationalize  the  ideals  of  Christ,  If  religion 
is  the  one  basis  of  our  hope  for  a  world  at  peace  with  itself, 
religion  must  accustom  Christian  leaders  to  friendship  rather 
than  to  the  perpetuation  of  international  enmities." 
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PROTESTANT  NEGLECT  OF  THE  CHILD 

THE  SPIRITUAL  NEED  of  the  vast  army  of  children 
whose  religious  instruction  is  limited  to  the  Sunday 
half -hour  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  demand  on  the 
Church,  but  when  the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  in  response 
to  an  interdenominational  committee,  voted  to  give  a  whole 
afternoon  a  week  for  the  religious  instruction  of  children  by 
their  own  churches,  a  "divided"  Protestantism  found  itself 
"shamefully  unprepared  and  utterly  unequal  to  the  task."  This 
was  how  Protestantism,  The  Reformed  Church  Messenger  further 
points  out,  met  an  "opportunity  that  had  long  been  hoped  and 
prayed  for  by  devout  and  forward-looking  men  and  women." 
Comparing  the  Protestants'  failure  with  the  effort  of  other 
creeds  to  meet  their  children's  need,  Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin, 
we  are  informed,  strest  the  fact  before  the 
Xew  York  Presbytery  that  "our  Roman 
Catholic'  friends  have  their  curates  and  their 
sisters,  and  our  Jewish  friends  have  their 
rabbinical  schools,  but  it  will  be  difficult  for 
us  Protestants  to  get  trained  women  to  do 
this  instructing  'right  off  the  bat.'"  And 
The  Messenger  wonders  "what  would  happen 
in  your  city  or  town  or  rural  community  if 
the  Board  of  Education  voted  a  similar 
opportunity  for  week-day  religious  instruction 
to  the  children  every  Wednesday  afternoon? 
Would  you  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
such  a  chance?"  It  thinks  that  "perhaps 
this  is  one  of  the  methods  God  will  use  to 
convict  Protestantism  of  the  sin  and  shame 
of  the  sectarian  spirit  which  has  kept  apart 
so  long  those  who  ought  to  be  working  to- 
gether for  the  common  good.  In  this  duty  of 
training  the  childhood  of  the  nation  we  must 
indeed  hang  together,  or  we  will  deserve  to 


and  the  community  is  meeting  the  need  and  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Church."  Nevertheless,  he  points  out,  "in  1919 
thirteen  million  Protestants,  representing  twenty  denominations, 
spent  only  five  and  three-tenths  cents  per  member  on  their  Sun- 
day school  and  Young  People's  Boards.  The  typical  city  church 
spends  $1.46  for  music  and  $1.07  for  janitor  service  to  every 
forty-eight  cents  for  its  Sunday-school — and  gets  results  in 
proportion."  From  a  survey  of  the  situation  the  writer  finds 
that— 

"Only  about  one-half  of  the  fifty-three  million  children  in  the 
United  States  are  enrolled  in  religious  schools  of  any  creed. 
Among  Protestants  the  proportion  is  even  more  alarming,  in 
that  three  out  of  every  five  receive  no  religious  training.  In 
1916  the  reported  enrolment  in  Protestant  Sunday-schools  was 
21,888,521.     In  1920,   according   to  interchurch  statistics,   this 


AMERICA'S  GREATEST  PERIL 

THE  SPIRITUAL  NEGLECT  OF  CHILDHOOD 

Distribution  of  over  twenty-seven  million  children  and  youth  (under  25 years),  nominally 
Protestant,  who  are  not  enrolled  In  Sunday  School  and  who  receive  no  formal  or  systematic  e 
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RUPTCY AND  NATIONAL  DECAY 


hang    Separately."        The    Sunday-schools     are  Copyrighted  by  Intorchurch  World  Movement  of  North  Amor 

inadequate  from  the  point  of  view  of  num- 
bers, efficiency,  and  time  spent  in  them,  says  The  Western 
Christian  Advocate,  which  thus  tersely  sums  up  the  situation: 
"Attack  the  parochial  schools;  attempt  to  introduce  the  Bible 
into  the  public  schools  and  acknowledge  the  failure  of  the  plan; 
try  to  get  scholars  into  the  Sunday-schools,  of  relatively  poor 
quality,  and  miss  over  half  the  children  in  the  community." 
It  suggests  that  what  America  should  do  "is  to  command 
every  child  to  attend  the  public  schools,  and  then  allow  the 
different  churches,  either  separately  or  cooperating,  to  build  up  a 
system  of  week-day  religious  schools,  giving  time  for  such 
studies."     As  the  matter  stands — 


Reprinted  with  pecmission, 


"There  is  no  hope  for  the  future  in  trying  to  force  religion 
into  the  public  schools.  The  sooner  we  make  up  our  minds  to  this 
situation  the  better  it  will  be.  There  is  no  hope  for  the  ultimate 
Christianization  of  America  without  a  far  more  adequate  system 
of  religious  education.  Each  community  should  provide  week- 
day schools  wherein  paid  teachers  of  training  should  develop 
the  moral  and  spiritual  natures  of  the  children.  Such  a  system 
would  cost  money,  but  it  is  worth  it.  The  plan  would  neces- 
sarily imply  much  overhead  organization  in  the  provision  for 
supervision,  normal  training-schools,  and  cooperation  with  the 
public-school  system.  If  any  person  desires  to  know  the  way 
of  wisdom  and  of  necessity  before  the  church  and  state  in  the 
realm  of  education,  let  him  read  this  hook  and  begin  to  tread 
the  path,   however  far  away   may  seem   the  ultimate  goal." 

"  It  is  amazing  how  subsidiary  a  place  is  given  to  the  care  of  the 
children  of  the  Church,  who  represent  the  Church's  chief  asset, 
and  whose  culture  is  the  Church's  first  duty  and  foremost 
privilege  and  investment,"  exclaims  Rev.  W.  C.  Schaeffcr,  Jr., 
in  The  Lutheran.  And  yet  only  through  the  children  can  the 
Church  "fulfil  its  mission  arid  perpetuate  its  life.  Meeting  the 
need  and  solving  the  problem  of  the  young  people  of  the  ( 'hurch 


total  had  shrunk  to  15,617,060.  And  the  problem  becomes 
the  morw  acute  in  that  this  dwindling  proportion  of  children  of 
Protestant  extraction  has  its  privileges  further  restricted  and 
curtailed  in  a  reduction  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  of  the 
hours  of  instruction.  Jewish  children  receive  every  year  335 
hours  of  religious  instruction,  or  one  hour  a  day  for  eleven 
months  in  the  year.  Catholic  children  receive  two  hundred 
hours  a  year,  or  four  hours  a  week.  Protestant  children  average 
one-half  hour  a  week,  or  twenty-four  hours  a  year!" 

The  parochial  school  is  not  suited  to  the  need,  the  writer 
asserts,  for  "this  method  drives  a  wedge  of  cleavage  and  draws 
sharp  divisive  lines  across  t  he  life  of  the  community.  During  the 
period  of  their  elementary  training  children  ought  not  to  be 
separated  into  unfriendly  and  unsympathetic  groups."  As 
our  national  weakness  lies  in  the  divergent  views  and  tendencies 
of  the  opposing,  separatist  groups  that  constitute  our  common- 
wealth, "the  Church  dare  not  withhold  its  influence  as  a  media- 
tor among  all  these."  He  urges  that  the  solution  of  the  question 
lies  in  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  our  school  authorities  and 
boards  of  education  of  the  indispensable  place  of  religious  in- 
struction in  every  complete  and  adequate  course  of  study. 
"  With  this  recognition,  school  courses  will  be  made  elastic  enough 
to  allow  eclectic  religious  instruction."  Explaining  further, 
he  writes: 

"Involved  in  this  provision  lie,  of  course,  the  extension  of 
equal   privileges   to  representatives  of  all   shades  of  religious 

persuasion  and  convict  ion ;  the  allotment  of  specified  periods  of 
I  he  school  sessions  for  t  he  pupils  to  repair  to  their  own  churches  or 
places  of  assembly  for  instruction;  and,  ultimately,  the  incor- 
poration into  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  the  standard- 
ized courses  of  religious  training  and  Bible  study  with  credits  for 
advancement  and   promotion. 

"This  in  turn  lays  the  burden  of  proof  back  upon  the  churches 
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that  they  so  organize  their  forces  and  revise  their  program  that 
they  may  qualify  for  efficiency  along  the  lines  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  approved  educational  standards.  The  progress  of 
the  Church  during  the  coming  years  shall  be  in  this  direction, 
and  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Poteat  is  right  when  he  says:  'The  churches 
must  reorganize  their  work  and  become  schools  of  religion.  At 
present  they  are  for  the  most  part,  and  with  only  here  and  there 
an  exception,  preaching  stations,  and  their  aim  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  personal  piety  in  their  members.  They  must  become 
schools,  organized  to  teach  from  the  kindergarten  to  old  age, 
and  as  such  community  centers  gathering  the  whole  community 
and  all  ages  into  a  greatly  elaborated  plant  every  afternoon  and 
evening  with  a  curriculum  of  study  and  recreation  all  centered 
in  religion.  When  our  churches  become  schools  of  Christianity, 
adequately  officered  and  financed  for  the  greatly  enlarged  and 
intensified  ministry,  we  shall  begin  to  put  the  salt  of  religion 
into  our  society,  which,  without  it,  may  rot  before  our  eyes.'" 
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(c 


T. 


FEWER   PULPIT   "FREAKS   AND   FAKES" 

MINISTERIAL  SPELLBINDERS,  cranks,  and  tramps 
who  flee  to  some  new  refuge  as  soon  as  they  have  worn 
out  their  welcome  in  the  old,  are  decreasing  in  numbers, 
says  The  Christian  Century  (Disciples),  which  sees  in  this  changed 
condition  a  comforting  offset  to  the  "appalling  number  of 
vacant  pulpits."  It  is  true  that  men  are  leaving  the  ministry 
for  business  reasons,  that  "young  men  are  deterred  from  entering 
the  ministry  by  the  low  salaries — not  because  they  will  be  asked 
to  make  real  sacrifices — preachers  have  always  expected  to  do 
this — but  because  they  are  asked  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
broadening  study  and  experiences  which  their  work  will  demand, 
and  from  fulfilling  their  rightful  obligations  to  their  families." 
But  against  this  state  of  affairs  is  this  reassuring  suggestion: 
"there  are  manifestlv  fewer  freaks  and  fakes  in  the  ministry  than 
formerly."  The  pulpit  is  not  so  often  used  as  the  platform  of  the 
attitudinizer.  "There  is  no  adoring  audience  in  our  day  for  the 
man  who  can  'compile'  half  a  dozen  sermons  from  the  encyclo- 
pedia and  books  of  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  make  himself 
letter-perfect  in  them,  practise  their  delivery  carefully,  and 
then  go  triumphantly  and  expectantly  from  town  to  town,  after 
the  manner  of  a  Broadway  idol  between  seasons."  The  congre- 
gation of  to-day  demands  something  more  of  its  pastor.  Further 
comfort  is  found  in  the  fact  that — 

"Still  less  frequently  in  our  time  do  we  see  the  ministerial 
tramp  of  questionable  character  and  record — the  man  who  jour- 
neyed from  State  to  State  and  from  denomination  to  denomina- 
tion hiding  his  evil  deeds  under  a  professional  cloak  while  he 
could,  and  fleeing  when  he  must,  only  to  find  a  welcome  in  a 
new  field  because  of  the  easy-going  faith  of  the  churches  in  any 
man  who  called  himself  a  preacher  and  who  owned  a  smooth 
tongue. 

"The  cranks  are  fewer.  The  preacher  who  had  eighteen 
lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,  illustrated  by  hand-painted  charts 
portraying  the  Beast,  the  Dragon,  the  Living  Creatures,  and  the 
Vials,  does  not  impart  his  thrills  to  the  small  boys  and  girls  of 
this  generation.  The  preacher  who  could  argue  for  soul-sleeping 
from  a  genealogical  text  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  and  the  one 
who  could  prove  the  total  annihilation  of  the  wicked  from  the 
Song  of  Solomon — if  these  are  still  declaiming  with  the  old  fervor, 
they  have  gone  to  small  circles  of  the  like-minded. 

It  is   probable  that  there  are   fewer  great  preachers  than 
formerly,  because,  as  the  writer  puts  it: 

"  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  modern  preacher  is  too  largely 
a  man  of  affairs,  and  too  largely  occupied  with  the  details  of 
parish  work,  to  study  and  meditate  until  he  shall  feel  the 
urge  to  prophetic  utterance. 

"  But  with  the  scarcity  of  preachers,  and  especially  with  the 
scarcity  of  master  preachers,  we  find  true  satisfaction  in  the 
assurance  that  the  average  of  the  ministry  is  far  higher  than 
that  of  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
ministers  are  hone  t  and  hard-working  and  eminently  sane,  and 
that  certain  types  nuch  admired  by  many  of  the  churches 
in  the  past — to  use  a  bit  of  slang  which  seems  quite  justifiable 
under  the  circumstances — 'made  themselves  scarce.'" 


(HE  ORIGIN  OF  HYMNS  is  not  romantic,"  says 
Dr.  Louis  F.  Benson,  "master  of  hymn  lore  "  and  the 
greatest  hymnologist  in  the  country,  who  has  made 
a  life  study  of  the  subject,  and  who  during  thirty-five  years  has 
made  a  collection  of  8,000  volumes  of  hymns  and  books  concern- 
ing church  song.  In  an  interview  with  Isabella  Hastie  Smith, 
writing  for  The  Continent  (Presbyterian),  he  told  how  Charlotte 
Elliott  wrote  "Just  As  I  Am  "  when  she  was  ill  and  discouraged; 
"how  the  darkness  of  death  was  creeping  over  Rev.  Henry 
Francis  Lyte  when  he  wrote  'Abide  with  Me,'  and  how  the 
inspiration  for  'America'  came  from  a  little  book  of  European 
tunes."     To  the  writer — 

"Dr.  Benson  explained  that  many  erroneous  stories  have  been 
told  of  the  origin  of  familiar  hymns.  A  popular  fable  is  about 
the  writing  of  'Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul.'  The  story  says  that 
Charles  Wesley  was  standing  by  a  window  watching  a  dove  and 
a  hawk  fighting  in  the  air.  As  he  watched,  the  dove  flew  for 
protection  to  the  open  window  and  clung  to  the  breast  of  the 
famous  divine.  This  story  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  Dr.  Ben- 
son says.  His  opinion  is  that  hymns  are  usually  written  at 
desks  in  studies  and  not  at  death-bed  scenes  or  at  critical  moments 
of  any  kind. 

' '  There  was  no  external  occasion  for  the  writing  of  '  My  Faith 
Looks  Up  to  Thee,'  but  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  who  wrote  the  hymn 
in  1830,  according  to  his  own  account,  felt  great  emotion  and 
spiritual  uplift  at  the  time  of  the  conception  of  his  great  poem  of 
faith.  That  hymns  are  often  written  for  special  occasions  is 
demonstrated  by  'O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,'  by  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  '  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains.'  Bishop  Brooks 
wrote  his  hymn  for  a  Christmas  festival,  and  the  music  was 
written  by  a  Philadelphian,  Lewis  H.  Redner.  A  strain  of  music 
came  to  Mr.  Redner  one  night,  a  few  days  before  the  hymn  was 
to  be  sung.  He  seemed  to  hear  it  sung,  he  told  Dr.  Benson,  and 
immediately  wrote  it  down.  The  missionary  hymn  was  written 
for  a  special  missionary  service  at  the  request  of  his  brother-in- 
law  by  Reginald  Heber  in  1819.  Heber  was  afterward  a  bishop. 
The  original  manuscript  of  the  hymn  sold  for  forty-two  pounds 
sterling,  more  than  the  amount  of  the  entire  offering  at  the  mis- 
sionary service  for  which  it  was  written. 

"Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  another  hymn  besides  our  national 
anthem,  a  fact  which  is  not  generally  known.  The  hymn  is 
called  '  Lord,  with  Glowing  Heart  I'd  Praise  Thee.'" 


CHRISTIANITY  AS  A  SUICIDE  CURE.— Suicide,  always  pop- 
ular in  Japan  as  a  means  of  solving  difficult  personal  problems, 
is  more  rife  than  ever  after  the  recent  financial  crisis  in  the  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  according  to  the  Japanese  press.  The  Osaka 
Mainichi,  one  of  the  Japanese  papers  which  sees  peril  to  the 
nation  in  the  prevalence  of  self-slaughter,  is  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge the  excellence  of  the  Christian  view  of  suicide — as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Eastern  religions.  The  Christian  theory 
is  that  suicide,  instead  of  being  merely  an  apology  for  failure,  is 
a  crime.  That  there  are  so  many  suicides  in  Japan  is  "due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  have  less  attachment  to  life  than  for- 
eigners, and  to  the  tradition  in  feudal  times,  when  Japanese 
belittled  the  importance  of  life."  The  problem  is  serious,  and 
"ought  to  be  studied  by  all  who  desire  to  see  the  moral  ideal 
of  the  people  reconstructed."  Referring  to  the  custom  of  re- 
sorting to  suicide  in  order  to  evade  responsibility,  this  journal 
says  that  this  "way  of  thinking  of  the  Japanese  is  entirely 
wrong,"  and  argues: 

"Death — much  more  suicide — means  evasion  of  responsibility. 
Unless  the  'apologizing  by  death'  morality,  so  common  in  feudal 
times,  is  done  away  with,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  a  healthy 
development  of  society  and  for  the  real  prosperity  of  the  state. 
The  notion  that  those  who  commit  suicide  have  the  keenest 
sense  of  responsibility  is  wrong.  Facts  prove  that  the  suicide 
has  the  least  sense  of  responsibility.  Suicide  is  an  embodiment 
of  egoism  and  irresponsibility. 

"One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  Christian  people  is  their 
conviction  that  suicide  is  a  crime.  To  kill  oneself  is  as  criminal 
as  to  kill  others.  The  notion  that  one  is  absolved  from  respon- 
sibility by  death  is  an  anachronism." 
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"I  am  a  sturdy  Campbell's  boy 

As  any  one  can  see 
I  climb  the  heights  of  health  and  joy 

However  steep  they  be 
Mount  Rainier  or  Matter-horn 

It  matters  not  to  me" 


VEGETABLE 


d0sEPHCAMPB 

Camden 


Sustaining  Strength 

Are  you  getting  the  full  benefit  of  this 
nourishing,  strength-giving  Campbell's  Soup? 

Every  one  who  works  either  with  hands 
or  brain  needs  an  especially  nutritious  diet  at 
this  time  of  year. 

Sticking  to  the  daily  task  is  an  up-hill 
climb.  And  this  wholesome  vegetable  soup 
offers  a  wonderfully  "helping  hand"  to 
maintain  all  your  energies  keen  and  strong. 

With  its  rich  invigorating  stock  made  from 
selected  beef,  its  choice  vegetables,  fresh 
herbs,  sustaining  cereals  it  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  and  satisfying  foods  you 
could  have. 

Why  not  enjoy  it  today? 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 


OUPS 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


POETRY  has  descended  from  father  to 
son,  but  the  instances  must  be  rare 
where  it  has  ascended  from  son  to  father. 
The  following  from  The  Irish  Statesman 
(Dublin)  is  a  case  in  point.  If  this  is  not 
the  first  poem  of  J.  B.  Yeats,  father  of 
William  B.,  it  certainly  has  not  many 
predecessors  unless  they  be  found  merged 
in  the  poems  of  the  famous  son.  The 
same  power  of  fancy,  if  not  the  metrical 
skill,  is  revealed  here.  Mr.  Yeats  told 
a  friend  that  when  he  sent  the  poem  to  his 
son,  "W.  B."  replied  that  "to  remove  the 
jolts  might  spoil  the  intensity,"  and  the 
elder  dispatched  the  poem  to  the  paper 
with  the  comment  that  "at  least  it  has  the 
merit  of  intensity." 

TARDY  SPRING 

(A  warning  to  bachelor  maidens) 
By  J.  B.  Yeats 

Sleepy  head,  sleepy  head,  awake  and  begone 
From  under  the  leaves  of  dead  yesterday, 
The  leaves  snug  and  warm  where  you  lay — 
Stop  from  complaining,  and  put  away  moan, 
Cast  away  sleep  and  dry  up  your  tears, 
And  weave,  weave. 
The  green  mantle  that  great  Summer  wears. 

Thus  spake  old  Winter  and  yelled, 
By  One  hand  her  wolf  she  held. 

What  if  I  did  o'ersleep,  said  Spring. 

Am  I  not  Spring?  and  you  but  a  damned  old 

thing — 
And  waving  her  arms  she  floated  along, 
And  the  woods  and  the  thickets  all  broke  into 

song. 

Wilful  Spring  will  go  her  way, 
Her  feet  she  will  not  stay. 
The  torrid  heat  that  dries  the  rills 
And  wastes  the  daffodils, 

That  changes  maid  to  weary  wife 

And  wakes  the  married  strife 

And  care  that  crooks  the  husband's  back — 

She  gives  them  all  the  sack. 

Ah,  Virgin!  dewy-eyed  and  with  a  rosy  cheek, 
What  is  it  that  you  seek? 
Joy  and  sport,  she  said,  and  the  far  romance 
Of  love's  light  chance. 

Who  is  this  that  cometh  through  the  bright'ning 

wood? 
Hark  to  her  soft  footfall — 
It  is  my  lady  love,  the  lady  of  one  mood 
Who  doth  the  world  enthrall. 

Slowly  she  comes  and  folds  beneath  her  breasts 
The  burden  of  the  childing  mood; 
All  around  are  the  swaying  nests 
And  the  breathing  of  the  wood. 

Soft  airs  that  wait  upon  her 
And  come  to  do  her  honor 
Are  a  whisper  from  a  star 
Quelling  tumult  and  each  jar. 

The  sun  climbs  into   the  azure 
Dropping  his  golden  treasure. 
Undulant  go  the  sated  hours, 
Silence  hangs  upon  the  sated  hours. 
Spring  lies  dead  among  the  flowers. 


Best  beloved  of  all  young  composers  is 
the  German  lyric,  which  gets  this  new 
rendering  in  The  Westminster  Gazette  (Lon- 


don). As  this  version  sings  itself,  any 
musical  accompaniment  may  be  deemed 
superfluous : 

DU  BIST  WIE  EINE  BLUME 

(Version) 
By  Humbert  Wolfe 

You  have  the  way  of  a  blossom, 

Cold  petal  with  April  green, 
And  you  melt  the  heart  in  the  bosom 

As  your  beauty  enters  in. 

I  will  fold  my  hands  together, 

Asking  of  God  for  you 
Always  in  April  weather 

Cold  petal  and  colder  dew. 

A  piled-up  indictment  is  to  be  found  in 
this  verse  from  Life.  Who  the  guilty 
party  is  we  will  leave  for  our  readers  to 
find  in  the  last  line.  Their  progress  there 
will  be  rendered  easy  by  the  graceful 
accumulation  of  evidence: 

RHYTHM 

By  Arthur  Lawrence  Bolton 

Rhythm  is  Life's  undertone; 
Through  it  we  live,  and  it  alone. 
The  vibrant  rhythm  of  the  breeze 
Makes  the  music  in  the  trees, 
And  in  the  rushing  cataract 
Keeps  the  wave-crests  curling  back. 
We  find  the  rhythm  of  the  night 
In  the  Aurora's  pulsing  light, 
And  in  the  surging  of  the  sea 

Is  rhythm  present  constantly. 
For  those  who  heed  there  is  no  lack ; 
The  speeding  train  upon  the  track, 
The  purring  engines  on  the  deep 
An  ever-throbbing  rhythm  keep. 
In  song  and  laughter,  it  is  there, 
In  sleep  and  in  the  fervent  prayer, 
And  in  the  legion's  thund'rous  tread 
It  shakes  the  foe  and  stirs  the  dead. 

It  is  the  pulsings  of  the  heart 
That  ecstasies  of  love  impart; 
The  ceaseless  swinging  of  the  tides, 
By  which  our  very  life  abides. 
When  rhythm  dies,  then  we  are  dead, 
As  Luna  who  no  light  can,  shed. 
Pray  tell  me,  then,  what  can  be  worse 
Than  pulseless  stuff  they  call  free  verse? 


A  tendency  is  shown  here  and  there  in 
the  magazines  to  dignify  poetry  somewhat 
above  the  position  of  "filler,"  so  long  the 
grief  and  shame  of  poets.  Scribner's 
(August),  following  other  examples — one 
long  set  by  The  English  Review — groups 
its  verse  in  a  seven-page  section.  Two 
of  the  shorter  of  these  are  fraught  witli 
seasonal  suggestion: 

CLOUDS 

By  John  Jay  Chapman 

When  I  have  lain  an  hour  watching  the  skies, 

With  oaken  boughs  above  my  grassy  bed, 

An  ocean  seems  to  open  on  my  eyes, 

With  ships  becalmed  that  linger  overhead 

As  if  their  motion  was  a  kind  of  rest- 

And  argosies  I  see  and  navies  brave 

With  flame  of  flags  and  pomp  of  pennons  drest, 

Trailing  their  splendors  through  the  colored  wave. 

Triumphant  galleons,  freighted  to  the  rail, 

Lean  toward  their  harbors  with  extended  sail. 


Whither,  ah,  whither  all  that  wealth  and  worth, 
That  sky-borne  booty  floating  toward  a  bourne 
Beyond  all  ken,  beyond  all  touch  of  earth? 
And  we — that  steer  and  tack,  struggle  and  mourn 
To  win  a  point  or  round  a  promontory, 
Nursing  the  shore  and  angling  with  the  wind, 
To  gain  a  tinsel,  quaint,  ephemeral  glory, 
And  leave  a  fortune  or  a  name  behind — 
Are  drifting  toward  some,  goal  insensibly. 
Like  those  slow-moving  treasures  of  the  sky. 

A  BARNEGAT  LOVE- SONG 

By  Ethelean  Tyson  Ga 

I  never  race  the  sunrise 

To  stand  beside  the  sea, 
But  that  the  dawn-lit  glow  of  it. 
The  rosy,  dimpled  flow  of  it. 

Is  telling,  love,  of  thee. 
A  dimpling  sea,  a  smiling  sea. 

That  flushes  mile  on  mile! 
And,  oh,  the  flower-sweet  gleam  of  it, 
The  thrill  and  mystic  dream  of  it — 
It's  your  own  lips  I'm  thinking  of. 

Your  rosy,  dimpled  smile! 

I  never  stand  at  noonday 

Beside  the  summer  sea, 
But  that  the  crystal  blue  of  it, 
The  radiant,  sky-kissed  hue  of  it. 

Is  telling,  love,  of  thee. 
A  changeless  sea,  a  tender  sea, 

So  wide  and  deep  and  true! 
And,  oh,  the  healing  balm  of  it, 
The  magic,  jeweled  calm  of  it — 
It's  your  own  eyes  I'm  thinking  of, 

Your  own  dear  eyes  of  blue! 

I  never  stand  at  evening 

Beside  the  sunset  sea, 
But  that  the  flaming  leap  of  it, 
The  purple-misted  sweep  of  it, 

Is  telling,  love,  of  thee. 
A  royal  sea,  a  flaming  sea, 

And  rainbow  fires  above! 
And,  oh,  the  glory-light  of  it, 
The  far-flung,  deathless  might  of  it — 
It's  your  own  heart  I'm  thinking  of. 

Your  golden  heart  of  love! 

Old  New  England  will  be  much  in 
men's  thoughts  as  November  and  the 
Pilgrims'  tercentenary  draw  on.  Puri- 
tanism will  doubtless  be  drawn  in  its 
somber  tints,  so  this  glint  shed  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  will  not  come  amiss 
as  a  corrective: 

VILLAGE  NOCTURNES 

(The  Congregational  Meeting-House) 

By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

The  moonlight  bathes  the  old  white  church 

From  paneled  doors  to  gilded  weather-vanes, 

Deepening  with  shade  the  cool  restraint 

Of  hand-wrought  classic  ornament, 

And  making  exquisite  the  sweep  of  roof 

With  shingle  shadows  like  dim  moss. 

Upon  a  rise  it  stands, 

Above  the  village  green, 

And  now,  at  midnight  while  its  high  clock  booms 

(I  hear  the  hammer  creak  for  every  blow), 

It  seems  a  great  white  ship 

Full-poised  for  lifting  flight. 

Ghost  of  the  days  when  perfect  line 

And  just  proportions  and  chaste  ornament 

Were  seemly  in  the  eyes  of  simple  men! 

Ghost  of  the  days  when  your  eight  hundred  seats 

Were  filled  on  every  Sabbath  morn! 

Ghost  not  of  what  was  terrible  and  bleak, 

Not  of  dark  fear  and  lust  to  persecute, 

But  of  clear  faith  and  courage 

And  the  upright  heart! 

Ghost  of  the  vanished  grace 

Of  old  theologies! 
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WEAREVE9 


rRADf  MAM 


A  Cheerful  Kitchen 

brightens  the  many  hours  the  average  woman  spends  each 
day  in  that  important  room. 

"Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  so  bright  and  cleanly  that  they 
are  a  pride  to  own  and  a  joy  to  use.  Their  presence  adds 
to  the  modern  atmosphere  of  the  home. 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

are  made  without  joints  or  seams  from  hard,  thick  sheet  aluminum. 
Cannot  rust — cannot  chip — are  pure  and  safe. 

"Wear-Ever"    utensils    are    the    most    economical    you    can    buy 
because  they  give  enduring  service. 


Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear -Ever" 


Look  for  the  "Wear -Ever"  trade  mark  on  the  bottom  of  each  utensil 

Write  for  free  booklet  "The  Wear-Ever  Kitchen''  which 
tells  how  to  save  fuel,  food  and  work.      Address  Dept.  10 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Id  Canada  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made  by  Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Oat. 
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GOLDEN  BUTTER  AND  GOLDEN  DOLLARS 

A  Comparison  of  Dairy  Products  and  Their  Growth  in  the  United  States 
(From  The  Northwest  Farmstead  (Minneapolis).     Estimates  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture) 

THE  RAPID  DEVELOPMENT  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  the  United  States,  together  with  its  place  in  the 
commerce  of  the  different  States  and  of  the  nation,  is 
treated  in  a  series  of  statistical  reports,  condensed  and  summar- 
ized herewith. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  TOTAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTION  IN 
THE  FOUR  LEADING  DAIRY  STATES 

The  figures  given  represent  1918  production  and  are  from  the 
latest  available  reports.  Notice  that  Wisconsin  leads  in  total 
production  and  cheese  production.  New  York,  second  State, 
leads  in  fluid  milk,  condensed  and  powdered  milk,  and  ice-cream 
production.  Minnesota,  third  State,  leads  in  creamery  butter; 
Iowa,  fourth  State,  leads  in  farm  dairy  butter. 


TABLE  I- 


-FIGURES  TAKEN  FROM  REPORTS  OF  STATE  DAIRY 
FOOD  AND  MARKET  DEPARTMENTS 


Wisconsin 

New  York 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Total  Dairy  Produc- 

tion ....    

$221,659,813 

$208,084,590 

$133,792,951 

$119,248,831 

Total  Creamery  But- 

ter   

49,649,391 

7,005,564 

63,467,653 

38,806,989 

Creamery     By-Prod- 

ucts   

3,564,550 

50,000 

Farm  Butter 

3,896,715 

2,474,105 

30,978,552 

Farm  Cheese 

231,347 

21,200 

Factory  Cheese 

76,248,547 

14,800,996 

1,640,054 

118,980 

Cheese   Factory    By- 

products   

271,112 

218,723 

Market     Milk     and 

Cream 

36,181,996 

98,338,854 

23,981,914 

31,410,000 

Ice-Cream 

1,534,572 

33,336,441 

2,083,476 

5,513,997 

Condensed  and  Pow- 

dered Milk 

22,815,694 

53,168,023 

312,000 

420,313 

*  Skim-milk,      Whey, 

Buttermilk,  etc.  .  . 

27,265,889 

259,059 

39,762,549 

12,000,000 

Other  Dairy  Products 

956,930 

Note — 1920  estimates  by  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  total  production  in  1919  are  as  follows: 

Wisconsin,  $277,583,000;  New  York,  $220,000,000;  Minnesota  produc- 
tion figures  are  being  compiled  by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  and 
show  a  large  increase  both  in  production  and  price  over  the  1918  figures; 
Iowa,  $185,172,712. 

♦This  table  shows  clearly  the  importance  and  value  of  the  skim-milk, 
whey,  and  buttermilk,  the  by-products  of  the  creameries  and  cheese  fac- 
tories. These  are  produced  at  a  cost  of  practically  nothing,  as  the  profits 
are  made  from  the  manufactured  products,  butter  and  cheese.  Yet  they 
have  high  feeding  value  when  fed  to  young  stock,  pigs,  and  poultry.  These 
by-products  were  largely  responsible  for  the  great  gains  of  dairy  cows,  swine, 
and  other  live  stock  in  the  butter-  and  cheese-producing  States  during  the 
last  decade  and  also  during  the  war,  because  they  replaced  high-priced 
grain  feeds  to  a  large  extent.  Notice  their  large  value  in  Minnesota, 
$35,762,549,  and  in  Wisconsin,  $27,265,889,  where  butter  and  cheese  pre- 
dominate, by  comparison  with  New  York,  only  $259,059,  and  in  Iowa, 
$12,000,000.  Both  the  latter  States  have  lost  dairy  cows  heavily  during 
the  war  and  since  1910,  while  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  made  the  largest 
gains  in  the  country. 

TABLE  II— PRODUCTION  OF  CREAMERY  BUTTER  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES' FOR  THE  YEAR    1919 


State 

Rank 

Total  Pounds 
Manufactured,  1919 

Percentage  In- 
crease or  De- 
crease Over 
1918 

Minnesota 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

133,059,683 

87,914,633 

85,054,334 

61,795,295 

60,573,159 

60,467,056 

45,206,770 

44,658,534 

44,621,358 

38,411,403 

35,642,291 

18,486,591 

17,478,570 

14,696,566 

14,431,827 

13,715,704 

13,144,464 

12,445,578 

10,676,538 

10,481,270 

8,288,644 

5,389,032 

5,321,139 

4,514.263 

3,796,394 

3,735,157 

2,849,270 

+  6  62 

Iowa 

+  2  31 

Wisconsin 

California 

Ohio 

Nebraska 

+  4.23 
+  8.30 

+  12.55 
—   2  70 

Michigan 

Indiana 

+  5.19 
+  10  95 

Illinois 

+  12   10 

Missouri 

+26.67 

Kansas 

Washington 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Oregon  

New  York 

+  4.10 
+  12.73 

-  5.97 
+24 .  28 

-  1.83 
+  5  50 

Colorado 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

+  4.66 
+18.93 
+  6.02 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

+31.39 
+68 .  99 

Montana 

Kentucky 

+16.08 
+83 .  59 

Idaho 

+10:41 

Utah 

-   5.31 

+57 . 07 

Massachusetts 

+  13.23 

TABLE  II— Continued 

State 

Rank 

Total  Pounds 

M  anuf actured — 

1919 

Percentage  In- 
crease or  Decrease 
Over  1918 

Mississippi 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

2,476,787 

1,725,494 

1,597,340 

1,140,850 

1,139,556 

1,000,118 

929,551 

829,286 

696,215 

397,198 

363,384 

328,160 

315,307 

253,286 

178,796 

65,392 

46,409 

26,580 

16,755 

5,802 

5,673 

5,375 

+20.35 
+  18.88 
+23 .  82 
-20.50 

-  3.30 
-31.42 
+  16.76 
+29 .  42 
-25.40 
-13.24 
-85.22 
+74 .  16 
+25.90 

-  4.94 
+34 .  03 

-  6.59 
30   13 

Nevada 

Virginia 

Maine 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

Connecticut 

North  Carolina 

Alabama 

New  Hampshire 

Arkansas 

West  Virginia 

Maryland 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

Rhode  Island 

Louisiana 

South  Carolina 

Florida 

+19.67 
33  07 

Georgia 

New  Mexico 

+66.90 
46  44 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

+  13.59 

Seventy-six  per  cent,  of  all  the  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States 
are  in  the  following  twenty-one  States:  Wisconsin,  New  York, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Texas,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  California,  Mississippi, 
South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Montana.  The  total  number  of  cows  in  these  States  in- 
creased from  15,916,772  in  1910  to  18,228,000  in  1920.  In  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  during  the  same  period  the  total  num- 
ber of  cows  increased  from  20,625,432  to  23,747,000.  Since 
1910  Wisconsin  has  supplanted  New  York  as  the  first  dairy 
State,  and  Minnesota  has  supplanted  Iowa  as  third  State. 

TABLE  III— INCREASE    OF  HOGS    AND  CATTLE,   1910-1920,  IN 
IMPORTANT  DAIRY  STATES 


Hogs 

Gained 

Since  1910 

Total 
1920 

Cattle  (other  than 
dairy  cows) 

Gain  Since 
1910 

Total  1920 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

1,430,743 

426,669 

96,397 

720,279 

60,739 

2,843,147 

253,821 

636,638 

1,245,373 

442,363 

14,723,324 

2,951,000 
2,236,000 

428,000 
1,730,000 

160,000 
10,389,000 

920,000 
5,323,000 
4,351,000 
1,420,000 

467,953 
286,431 
132,411 
360,488 

70,380 
*266,214 

*4,409 

*  100, 354 

180,518 

74,121 

3,306,566 

1,730,000 
1  493  000 

North  Dakota 

617,000 

South  Dakota 

1,526,000 

Montana 

936,000 

Iowa 

2,775,000 

New  York 

909,000 

Illinois 

1,290,000 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

United  States  gain 

United  States  gain 

1,113,000 
727,000 

♦  Loss 

TABLE  IV-^GAINS   AND   LOSSES,   HOGS   AND   CATTLE, 
AND    1918,    IN    IMPORTANT  DAIRY  STATES 


1917 


Estimates  furnished  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture) 


Hogs 
Gained 

Hogs 
Lost 

Cattle 
Gained* 

Cattle 

Lost* 

Minnesota 

709,000 
121,000 

222,000 

1,555,000 

55,000 

1,280,000 

739,000 
246,000 

633,000 

698,000 

50,000 

10,000 

8,084,000 

194,000 
69,000 

909,000 
154,000 

232,000 
96,000 

246,000 

20,000 

107,000 

116,000 

202,000 
67,000 

201,000 

132,000 
45,000 

415,000 

2,710,000 

North  Dakota 

38,000 

South  Dakota 

Montana 

Iowa 

New  York 

28,000 

Texas 

1,521,000 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Missouri 

Indiana 

Nebraska 

Michigan 

United  States  gain 

United  States  gain 

1,000 

*Other  than  dairy  cows. 
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Organization  —  Equipment  —  Knowing  -  how 
Produces  the  new  Leland-built  Lincoln  Car 


In  this  day  of  big  things,  what  more  magic 
words  than  these:  'Organization,'  'Equip- 
ment,' 'Knowing-how'  ? 

Without  them  is  nothing  great  accom- 
plished. 

With  them,  nothing  seems  impossible. 

Many  are  the  stories  of  vast  achievement  in 
the  world  mechanical;  among  them  is  a  story 
not  widely  known,  yet  a  story  for  whose  paral- 
lel you  would  seek  far  to  find. 

In  order  to  understand  the  possibility  of 
that  achievement,  let  us  hark  back  some 
thirty  to  forty  years. 

Then,  Henry  M.  Leland  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  New  England's  higher  Craftsmanship. 

Some  years  before,  he 
had  left  his  boyhood 
home  on  the  farm  in 
Vermont,  and  gone  to 
Worcester,  Mass.,  where 
he  engaged  as  an  ap- 
prentice. He  became  a 
workman  at  the  bench, 
but  not  for  long,  be- 
cause he  soon  compelled 
recognition  as  an  artisan 
of  an  uncommon  kind. 
He  showed  an  ability  to 
do  things — to  do  them 
differently,  and  to  do 
them  better  than  they 
had    been   done   before. 

He  became  a  machin- 
ery salesman,  and  an 
unusual  one,  because  he 
was  more  than  a  sales- 
man. 

He  knew,  too,  how  to 
install  and  to  teach  the 
operating  of  the  ma- 
chines he  sold. 

Manufacturers 
sought  his  counsel. 
They  engaged  him  to 
re-organize  their  equip- 
ment and  their  men. 

He  knew  how  to  in- 
crease production,  not 
by  oppressive,  but  by 
progressive    methods. 

He  did  two  more  things,  which  to  those  who 
do  not  know  him  and  his  methods,  may  seem 
anomalous  or  impossible — yet  he  did  them. 

Besides  increasing  volume,  he  actually  re- 
duced production  costs,  and  at  the  same  time 
bettered  infinitely  the  quality  of  the  things 
produced. 

He  had  a  knack  and  a  penchant  for  doing 
things  while  others  were  saying  they  could  not 
be  done.  His  was  supreme  delight  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos. 

Many  are  the  great  establishments  today 
which  owe  the  foundation  of  their  prestige 
and  their  success  largely  to  the  organizing, 
producing  and  quality-building  genius  of 
Henry  M.  Leland. 

He  is  credited  with  a  multitude  of  'crown- 
ing achievements,'  because  he  has  made  it  a 
life  principle  always  to  do  things  better  than 
they  had  been  done  before. 

His  generalship  in  organization  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  that  of  the  Lincoln  Motor  Co., 
although  he  maintains  that  Wilfred  C.  Leland       men 


who  has  been  his  mainstay  and  close  asso- 
ciate for  many  years,  assumed  a  large  share 
of  the  responsibilities;  and  to  its  success  he 
also  attributes  the  loyal,  skillful  and  effect- 
ive co-operation  of  his  thousands  of  other 
associates. 

In  the  year  1890  the  Lelands  came  from 
New  England  to  Detroit,  where  for  a  number 
of  years  they  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  finer  kinds  of  machinery  and  precision 
tools.  They  were  among  the  pioneers  in  the 
making  of  gasoline,  marine  and  automobile 
engines;  and  after  eighteen  years,  many  of 
those  engines  are  still  in  service — a  tribute  to 
the  Leland  ways  of  doing. 


Henry  M.  Leland,  Wilfred  C.  Leland  and  some  of  their  Chief  Associates, 
viewing  the  6500'A  Lincoln  Liberty  Aircraft  Motor 


services.  Many  of  the  men,  particularly  the 
executives,  were  men  whom  the  Lelands  knew 
and  who  knew  them,  through  many  years' 
association;  and  they  were  anxious  to  enlist 
under  their  banner. 

Never  in  their  lives,  say  the  Lelands,  have 
they  seen  such  a  vast  organization  get  into 
working  harmony  with  so  little  delay  and  so 
little  friction. 

The  efficiency  of  that  organization  can  best 
be  appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  in  seven 
months  and  three  days  after  starting  with 
nothing,  they  assembled  their  first  motor.  In 
ten  months  thereafter,  and  with  6,000  em- 
ployees, the  Lincoln  Motor  Co.  was  pro- 
ducing at  the  rate  of 
50  motors  per  day.  In 
contrast  with  these  Le- 
land methods,  the  lead- 
ing English  manufac- 
turer, with  three  years 
aircraft  experience  and 
10,000  employees,  had 
required  a  week  to  pro- 
duce the  quantity  of 
motors  which  the  Lin- 
coln organization  had 
produced  in  a  single 
day. 

Within  eleven  months 
from  the  day  production 
of  completed  motors  be- 
gan, the  Lincoln  Motor 
Co.  had  established  the 
record  of  producing  the 
largest  number  of  mo- 
tors in  a  day,  the  largest 
number  in  a  month  and 
the  largest  total  pro- 
duced by  any  manu- 
facturer from  the  be- 
ginning; and  those  who 
know  the  story  of  Lib- 
erty motor  building 
know  the  rivalry  for 
that  record. 


Of  these  nine  men,  seven  have  been  in  continual  relation  for  12  years; 
five  for  21  years  and  three  for  27,years 


A  Duplicate  of  this  Motor  is  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington, D.C.,  where  it 
will  stand  for  all  Time,  a  Monument  to  and  an  Example  of  the  world's  finer  Craftsmanship 


Shortly  after  our  country  became  involved 
in  the  world  conflict,  the  vital  need  for  air- 
craft so  forcibly  impressed  itself  upon  the 
Lelands  that  they  severed  their  many  years' 
affiliation  with  the  motor  car  industry  in  order 
that  they  might  undertake  the  production  of 
Liberty  airplane  motors  for  the  allied  fighting 
forces.     This  they  did  in  July,  1917. 

With  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  plant 
or  equipment,  they  received  the  government's 
first  award  for  the  building  of  these  motors — 
and  faith  in  the  men  and  their  ability  was  the 
government's  sole  assurance. 

Capital  was  interested,  and  much  volun- 
teered. The  Lincoln  Motor  Co.  was  formed. 
Fifty-two  acres  of  land  were  acquired.  An 
adequate  plant  was  erected  and  equipped  in 
record  time.  A  vast  amount  of  machinery 
was  designed,  built  and  installed.  Tools  to  the 
extent  of  6,522  separate  and  distinct  designs, 
aggregating   91,807    in    number,  were  made. 

Thousands  of  America's  most  skilled  crafts- 
tendered    their    co-operation    and    (heir 


The  qtiality  of  Le- 
land-built Lincoln  Lib- 
erty motors  has  been 
attested  by  tributes  and 
in  ways  which  could  not 
be  misunderstood;  and,  too,  the  Lincoln  Motor 
Co.  was  able  to  render  assistance  of  im- 
measurable value  of  those  less  favorably 
schooled. 

Assembling  and  harmonizing  an  organiza- 
tion expeditiously,  for  doing  things  in  a  big 
way  and  doing  them  right,  is,  like  everything 
else — no  matter  how  difficult  it  may  seem — 
a  plain,  simple  matter  of  'knowing-how.' 

This  is  simplified  when  the  executive  and 
his  chief  assistants  in  things  mechanical, 
can  go  into  the  shops,  and  with  their  own 
hands  perform  practically  every  task  and 
operation,  from  the  ground  work  to  the 
finished  product. 

Such  is  the  skill  and  genius;  such  is  the  or- 
ganization that  is  producing  the  new  Leland- 
built  car — the  car  destined  to  chart  the  future 
course  of  fine  car  making — the  car  destined  to 
prove  another  'crowning  achievement' — the 
car  destined  once  more  to  demonstrate  Leland 
determination  and  Leland  ability  to  surpass. 

LINCOLN  MOTOR  CO.,  DETROIT, MICH. 
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Rough  Treatment  But 
Champions  Will  Stand  It 

THE  famous  No.  3450  Insulator  in  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  resists  this  severe  test  perfectly. 
It  is  your  safeguard  against  the  shocks,  vibration 
and  temperature  changes  that  constantly  attack 
the  spark  plugs  in  your  engine. 

Most  spark  plug  troubles  come  from  cracked 
and  broken  insulators — avoid  these  troubles  by 
insisting  upon  the  plug  with  the  name  "Champion' ' 
on  the  Insulator. 

There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug  specially 
designed  for  every  type  of  engine.  Order  a  set 
from  your  dealer  today. 


Be  sure  the  name  Champion 

is  on  the  Insulator  and  the 

World  Trade  Mark  on  the 

Box. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  Windsor,  Ontario 


DEPENDABLE 
SPARK  PLUGS 


SOME   OF  THE  MEN  BEHIND  THE  BOAT  THAT   WON 


T1 


-\HE  BEST  BOAT  WON,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Lipton, 
bearing  up  spunkily  under  the  failure  of  his  fourth 
attempt  to  lift  the  America's  Cup.  "The  best  boat 
won,"  repeated  yachting  experts  throughout  most  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  and  nearly  everybody  agreed.  But  to  a  good  many 
■"old  salts"  and  others  close  enough  to  the  yacht-racing  game 
really  to  see  something  of  its 
inwardness,  it  wasn't  the  best 
boat  that  won  so  much  as  the 
best  men.  The  newspaper  re- 
porter, looking  on  from  de- 
stroyer or  airplane,  might  an- 
nounce that  the  Resolute  went 
through  this  maneuver,  while 
Shamrock  decided  on  that.  To 
a  select  few  it  was  Adams  or 
Christensen  who  really  made 
the  move  credited  to  the  Reso- 
lute; it  was  Nat  Herreshoff ,  her 
designer,  who  appeared  in  the 
conversation  when  the  Yankee 
boat  "ate  into  the  wind"  at  a 
rate  which  the  challenger  could 
not  hope  to  equal.  "No  one 
in  the  world  can  build  a  yacht 
able  to  equal  a  Herreshoff  boat 
in  windward  sailing,"  is  the 
verdict  of  those  who  count  on 
the  man  as  well  as  the  boat. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  the 
Yankee  boat-builder  of  Bristol, 
Conn.,  has  been  turning  out 
cup  defenders,  and  if  "the  best 
boat  really  won  "  in  the  series 
of  races  just  concluded,  it  might 
be  quite  as  true  to  say  that 
the  Yankee  designer  Herres- 
hoff beat  the  British  expert, 
Charles  Nicholson.     According 

to  Yachting  (New  York),  the  "Wizard  of  Bristol"  is  "a  grim 
and  silent  man  who  has  been  likened  to  Napoleon,  'a  sceptered 
hermit,  wrapt  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  originality.' "  His  de- 
fense of  the  America's  Cup  began  in  1893,  when  the  British 
yacht  Valkyrie  II,  challenged.  To  meet  her,  says  The  Scien- 
tific American,  in  a  discussion  of  the  career  of  the  American 
designer : 

Herreshoff  designed  the  Vigilant,  a  sloop  with  the  enormous 
beam  of  26  feet,  four  feet  less  draft  than  Valkyrie  II.,  and  with 
1 ,300  square  feet  more  sail.  Like  all  her  predecessors,  she  was 
a  centerboard  sloop.  In  this  series  of  1893  the  British  began 
for  the  first  time  to  show  a  speed  that  compared  favorably  with 
our  American  sloops.  In  the  third  race  to  windward  and  lee- 
ward, Valkyrie  II.  beat  the  Vigilant  to  windward,  but  lost  by 
forty  seconds  on  the  run  home  because  in  tho  strong  wind  two 
of  her  spinnakers  were  blown  ;i  way.  The  following  year,  Vigilant 
was  taken  over  to  race  in  English  waters,  and  was  frequently 
beaten  by  Britannia.  Hence  it  is  not  surprizing  that  in  the 
scries  of  races  of  1895  Herreshoff  should  have  dropt  the  cenf<  •?■- 
board  and  built  a  yacht  which  in  its  profile  and  cross-section 
approximated  the  new  and  very  successful  Britannia  and  Valkyrie 
type.  His  change  from  centerboard  sloop  to  keel  cutter  was  a 
logical  development  from  his  success  in  the  smaller  classes  with 
Gloriana  and  Wasp,  which  anticipated  many  of  the  features 
which  characterized  the   Valkyrie  and  Defender. 

Just  as  Herreshoff  was  influenced  by  Valkyrie  in  designing 
the  Defender,  so  was  Watson,  the  British    designer,  influenced 


GREAT  SPORTSMAN  AND  GREAT  SAILING  MASTER. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  it  is  reported,  invited  Captain  Chris  Christensen, 

sailing  master  of  the  Resolute,  to  one  of  the  functions  aboard  the 

Victoria,  and  found  the  Scandinavian- American  sailor  so  interesting 

that  his  other  guests  were  mostly  left  to  entertain  themselves. 


by  Vigilant;  for  Valkyrie  III.  had  the  great  beam  of  26  feet  2 
inches,  or  slightly  more  than  that  of  Vigilant,  She  Ifad  some- 
thing of  the  full  bilges  and  shallow  hull  of  the  American  sloop, 
and  on  a  displacement  of  155  tons  spread  13,026  square  feet  of 
sail.  Defender  was  built  with  a  bronze  underbody  and  alu- 
minum-alloy topsides.  She  was  a  remarkably  light  boat  in 
construction  and   weight,  and   on  a  displacement  of  143  tons 

she  spread  12,640  square  feet 
of  sail. 

For  the  races  of  1899,  Fife, 
a  designer  of  scarcely  less  dis- 
tinction than  Watson,  was  se- 
lected to  design  Shamrock  I.; 
and  to  meet  her  Herreshoff 
turned  out  the  Columbia,  prob- 
ably his  most  successful  yacht. 
In  the  next  series  of  1901  Wat> 
son  was  called  in  to  design 
Shamrock  II.,  and  the  wonder- 
ful Columbia,  proving  better 
than  Herreshoff's  new  Consti- 
hdionj  was  selected  once  more 
for  the  defense  of  the  cup. 
Shamrock  II.  proved  to  be  by 
far  the  best  boat  sent  to  this 
side,  as  is  proved  by  the  small 
margins  by  which  she  lost  the 
1901  series.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  American  yachtsmen 
that  her  failure  to  take  the  cup 
was  due  to  poor  handling  in 
the  races.  In  1903  Fife  was 
called  in  again,  and  he  turned 
out  one  of  his  characteristically 
beautiful  boats  with  a  very 
sweetly  turned  and  admirably 
proportioned  hull — a  powerful 
craft  spreading  14,337  square 
feet  of  sail.  To  meet  her, 
Herreshoff,  influenced  no  doubt 
by  the  great  speed  shown  by 
Independence  with  her  scow- 
shaped  hull,  built  a  most  ex- 
treme boat,  the  Reliance,  which 
on  a  water-line  length  of  89 
feet  8  inches  showed  a  total 
length  of  deck  of  145  feet,  and 
spread  the  enormous  area  of  16,169  square  feet  of  sail.  Sham- 
rock III.  made  a  good  fight  for  the  cup. 

For  the  1920  scries,  it  was  agreed  that,  for  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy and  all-round  convenience,  the  length  of  challengers  and 
defenders  should  be  restricted  to  75  feet  on  the  water-line.  The 
two  boats  were  built  under  a  rule  which  aims  to  prevent  such 
extreme  racing  craft  as  Reliance  and  Shamrock  III.  A  premium 
is  put  upon  displacement,  and  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  sail  and 
upon  shallow-bodied,  full-ended  boats  of  the  Reliance  type. 
Herreshoff,  in  Resolute,  turned  out  a  small  boat  that  aimed  to 
get  every  advantage  possible  from  the  rule.  Nicholson,  on  the 
other  hand,  accepted  the  penalties  of  the  rule,  particularly  as 
regards  sail  area,  of  which  his  Shamrock  IV.  carried  about  twenty 
per  cent,  more  than  the  defender,  Resolute. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  the  Resolute's  victory  is  given,  even 
by  those  who  are  content  to  observe  that  "the  best  boat  won," 
to  the  clever  amateur  skipper,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  second, 
treasurer  of  Harvard,  who  maneuvered  the  defender  so  skil- 
fully that  a  landlubber  has  difficulty  in  understanding  even 
what  he  was  about.  A  detailed  accounl  of  his  life  and  achieve- 
ments appeared  in  the  "Sports  and  Athletics"  Department  of 
The  Digest  on  July  24,  under  the  heading  "The  Education  of 
Skipper  Adams."  The  July  issue  of  Yachting  pays  him  this 
brief  tribute: 


Tn  Boston  waters  we  find  a  yachting  center  the  fame  of  which 

s  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  countr^^^They^in^jkiUeajachts- 
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THE  AFTER-GUARD  OF  THE  CUP  DEFENDER. 

Charlts  Francis  Adams,  2d,  skipper,  is  seated  at  the  extreme  right.     The  others  are,  in  order 
from  his  right,  George  A.  Cormack,  Robert  V.Emmons,  2d,  John  Parkinson,  and  Arthur  Adams. 


men,  these  New-Englanders,  born  to  the  sea.  To  qualify  as  one 
of  them  is  an  accomplishment  of  no  mean  proportions.  And 
one  of  the  men  who  have  graduated  with  flying  colors  from  this 
rigid  New  England  schooling  is  Charles  Francis  Adams,  2d, 
skipper  of  the  Resolute. 

The  story  of  Adams's  life  is  notable  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Adams  family 
of  Quincy  is  in  itself  something.  This  notable  name  has  been 
before  the  public  eye  for  some  years  past.  It  happens  that  the 
great-great-grandfather  of  the  skilful  skipper  of  the  Resolute 
was  John  Adams,  second  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  Resolute's  skipper  was  John  Quincy 
Adams,  sixth  President  of  the  United  States.  All  of  which  is 
something  of  a  distinction  around  Boston  way — or  anywhere 
else,  for  that  matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Adams's  yachting  history  is,  in  its 
place,  about  as  distinguished  as  his  family  history.  Adams 
and  boats  have  been  inseparable  for  a  third  of  a  century.  He 
has  raced  all  sizes,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  and  is  such  a 
thoroughgoing  yachtsman  that  he  devotes  as  much  care  and 
interest  to  the  handling  of  an  18-footer  as  he  does  to  a  boat 
of  cup-race  dimensions. 

This  intense  interest  in 
boats  began  early — proba- 
bly as  a  ten-year-old  boy 
puttering  around  in  Quincy 
Bay  catboats.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1888, 
and  presently  he  and  his 
two  brothers  proceeded  to 
make  the  Adams  family 
famous  yachtsmen  as  well 
as  respected  Presidents.  In 
1890  the  famous  Edward 
Burgess  built  for  the  Adams 
boys  the  Papobse,  a  36- 
footer,  which  they  sailed 
themselves.  This  boat  met 
with  notable  success. 

The  Papoose  was  followed 
in  1891  by  the  Harpoon,  a 
46-footer,  and  then  in  due 
course  of  events  came  the 
Chinook,  and  the  sonder 
boat  Auk.  Unfortunately, 
the  youngest  brother  died 
and  the  other  two  have  car- 
ried on  the  work  as  owners 
and  skippers  and  always 
with  great  success  in  both 
capacities.     In    1910   came 


a  second  Harpoon,  a  sonder  boat  which 
under  the  skipper-owner's  clever  guidance 
won  the  President  Taft  Cup  in  the  in- 
ternational series  of  races  with  Spain. 
Last  year  he  put  a  Marconi  rig  on  an 
unsuccessful  .ft-boat  and  cleaned  up  the 
fleet. 

The  interest  of  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
2d,  in  yachting  from  first  to  last  has 
been  entirely  that  of  an  amateur.  At  one 
time  he  was  Mayor  of  Quincy  and  he  is 
now  treasurer  of  Harvard  University. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  figure 
aboard  the  defender  was  Capt.  Chris 
Christensen,  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
crew.  The  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  notes  that  one  of  the  features 
of  an  early  contest  was  "the  wild  ges- 
ticulation" of  Chris  Christensen.  "He 
shouted  and  waved  to  the  small  and 
rule-observing  fleet  of  following  craft," 
observes  the  correspondent,  who  appears 
to  have  been  among  those  shouted  at, 
"to  give  the  Resolute  more  room,  as  if 
she  needed  the  entire  ocean,  and  he 
owned  it."  For  some  thirty  years  Cap- 
tain Christensen  has  been  sailing  the  seas 
along  the  American  coast.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  waters  in  which  the  race  was 
sailed  is  said  to  be  more  complete  than 
that  of  any  other  man  afloat.  Besides, 
he  was  born  a  Scandinavian,  as  were  all  of  the  Resolute  crew, 
from  Christensen  down.  As  Nordisk  Tidende,  a  Norwegian 
paper  published  in  Brooklyn,  points  out,  it  is  only  natural 
that  Scandinavians  should  be  the  best  sailors.  Even  tho  all 
of  them  are  American  citizens,  and  their  leader,  Captain  Chris- 
tensen, has  been  a  resident  of  this  country  for  thirty-seven 
years,  the  Norwegian  paper  suggests  that  their  skill  and  sea- 
manship is  no  doubt  an  inheritance  from  the  seafaring  race  that 
were  their  ancestors.  The  story  of  an  English  gardener  is  called 
in  point.  To  prepare  a  beautiful  lawn,  the  gardener  told  an 
American  tourist,  "you  get  your  ground  in  good  shape,  and 
you  sow  your  seed  and  then  you  cut  your  grass  for  three  hun- 
dred years."  So  Scandinavian  seamanship,  we  are  told,  is  the 
result  of  training  for  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  America 
has  been  known  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  years  American 
cup  defenders  have  been  manned  by  Scandinavian  crews.  Lord 
Dunraven,  when  an  unsuccessful  challenger  for  the  America's 
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THE  SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN  CREW  OF  THE  RESOLUTE. 

Nearly  every  report  of  the  race  contained  somewhere  a  mention  of  their  superiority  to  the  Shamrock's  sailors 
in  handling  the  great  canvas  wings  upon  which  modern  racing  yachts  depend  for  their  speed. 
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Eight  Years  of  Rapid  Growth 
Prove  Stewart  Quality  and  Economy 

THIS  THE  IDEAL:  From  the  start,  Stewart  designers 
decided  to  build  only  quality  trucks';  to  build  them  at 
quantity  prices.  Trucks  from  the  ground  up — not  an 
adapted  passenger  car  part  in  them;  built  for  work;  built 
to  last  and  pile  up  profits  for  owners;  hundreds  of  useless 
parts  and  hundreds  of  pounds  of  dead  weight  eliminated; 
strong,  sturdy,  hardworking  assets  to  any  man  or  business. 

AND  THIS  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  In  only  eight 

years  Stewart  has  become  one  of  the  world  leaders.  It 
has  fought  the  daily  battle  of  business  for  owners,  and 
won  out — because  it  is  a  stronger  truck,  simpler  to 
operate,  more  economical  on  gasoline,  oil,  tire  and  repair 
costs.  Starting  with  one  on  trial,  Stewart  fleets  have  grown 
rapidly — one,  two,  four,  and  more — all  working  and 
earning;  spreading  the  Stewart  reputation  for  quality  and 
economy.  Factory  output  has  been  more  than  doubled 
this  year.  Stewarts  are  in  use  in  800  American  cities,  on 
hundreds  of  farms,  and  in  38  foreign  countries. 

Stewar,   Trucks  have  won — By  costing  less  to  run 

Stewart  Motor  Corporation 
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Cup,  is  said  to  have  objected  that  the  American  boat  was  not 
manned  by  Americans,  but  by  Norwegians.  Captain  Chris- 
tensen,  in  response  to  a  query  as  to  why  his  men  were  all  Scan- 
dinavians, is  quoted  as  saying  that  this  was  not  the  result  of 
any  special  design.  "It  was  merely  the  object  to  select  the 
best  material  that  could  be  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  with- 
out reference  to  nationality,"  said  the  Captain'.  The  result 
showed  in  every  newspaper  account  that  compared  the  handling 
of  the  two  racers.  Resolute'*  sails  were  invariably  handled  more 
quickly  than  the  challenger's.  The  Norwegian  paper  credits 
the  American  press  with  a  desire  not  to 
advertise  the  fact  that  the  Resolute  car- 
ried a  Scandinavian  crew.  In  the  New 
York  Times,  however,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing complimentary  account  written 
by  H.  Sundby-Hansen: 

Members  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  gave  unstinted  praise  last  night 
to  the  Norwegian  sailing  master  and 
crew  of  the  Resolute,  who  brought  vic- 
tory to  the  American  yacht.  All  agreed 
that  better  seamanship  in  the  handling 
of  a  racing  yacht  has  not  been  seen  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  or  anywhere  else. 

Not  wishing  to  detract  from  the  glory 
of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Resolute' s 
amateur  skipper,  whose  performance 
was  masterly  throughout  the  entire  race 
series,  members  of  the  club  said,  never- 
theless, that  Resolute's  sailing  master, 
Capt.  Chris  Christensen,  and  his  able 
crew  were  entitled  to  their  full  share  of 
the  credit. 

The  entire  crew,  including  Sailing 
Master  Christensen,  First  Mate  John 
Christensen,  and  Second  Mate  Gus 
Olsen,  are  Scandinavians,  all  American 
citizens.  Of  these,  Sailing  Master  Chris- 
tensen, the  two  mates,  and  nineteen  of 
the  crew  are  Norwegians,  seven  are 
Swedes  and  one  hails  from  Denmark. 
To  complete  the  list  of  the  Norsemen 
who  aided  in  bringing  another  victory 
to  America,  the  club's  racing  superin- 
tendent, Capt.  Louis  Blix,  is  an  old 
Norwegian  salt.  It  was  Captain  Blix's 
duty  to  lay  out  the  course  for  the  com- 
peting craft  and  determine  the  sailing 
distances. 

Sailing  Master  Christensen  is  a  sea- 
soned racing  skipper  and  a  typical  man  of  the  sea.  He  is  fifty-six 
years  old,  and  came  from  Arendal,  Norway,  in  1882,  already  at 
that  time  an  experienced  sailor.  Since  then  he  has  taken  part 
in  numerous  national  and  international  yacht-races  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  in  America  and  in  European  waters,  until  now  he  is 
probably  the  best-known  yacht  skipper  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
With  practically  the  same  crew,  Captain  Christensen  won  the 
last  yacht-race  for  America  against  Shamrock  III.  in  1903. 

No  man  knows  wind  and  weather  conditions  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  better  than  Christensen.  He  is  said  to  be  endowed  with 
an  almost  uncanny  intuition  as  to  wind  and  weather,  and  can 
"nose"  a  breeze  or  a  big  blow  miles  off.  He  is  a  medium-sized, 
close-knit  man,  with  real  sea-legs  and  a  bronzed  face  as  weather- 
beaten  as  the  rock-ribbed  coast  off  old  Norway.  Quiet,  almost 
taciturn,  he  never  loses  his  head  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. He  took  victory  as  tho  it  were  an  every-day  occur- 
rence with  him  to  win  an  international  yacht -race  for  the  Amer- 
ica's Cup. 

"I  never  had  any  doubt  about  our  ability  to  win,"  said  Cap- 
tain Christensen.  "Of  course,  we  had  the  better  boat.  Since 
you  ask,  I  will  say  without  intending  to  be  boastful,  that  I  had 
the  honor  to  pick  the  best  crew  of  yacht  sailors  on  this  coast. 
But  I  want  to  add  to  that  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  crew  on 
Shamrock  IV.  are  as  splendid  a  lot  of  sailors  as  I  have  seen  in  many 
a  day.      It  would  have  been  no  dishonor  to  lose  to  such  a  crew." 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  joined  with  members  of  the  New  York 
Y'acht  Club  in  praising  Resolute's  sailing  master  and  his  men. 

"Their  performance  was  splendid  throughout,"  said  Sir 
Thomas.  "Not  one  word  of  criticism  can  be  directed  against 
them.  Such  sailors  are  born.  Their  conduct  at  every  stage 
of  the  race  series,  their  maneuvers  at  critical  junctures,  and  the 
precision  of  their  work  were  something  to  marvel  at." 

Captain  Christensen  lives  at  646  Forty-fourth  Street,  Brooklyn. 
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"THE  WIZARD  OF  BRISTOL." 

Nathaniel  Herreshoff  (pointing)  has  been  de- 
signing cup  defenders  for  the  past  thirty-three 
years — and  the  America's  Cup  is  still  in  America. 


WHEN   YANKEE   COOLNESS   SAVED   THE 
MEXICAN   GOLD   RESERVE 

AN  AMERICAN,  Bruno  Newman  by  name,  is  credited 
A-\  with  having  saved  the  gold  backing  up  the  Mexican 
■^  -*-  paper  currency  when  the  Mexican  Government  moved 
on  the  evening  of  May  6.  He  did  it  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  pretending  he  didn't  know  the  combination  to  the  vault 
where  the  gold  reserve  was  kept.  As  a  result  of  Newman's 
bravery  and  presence  of  mind,  it  seems,  the  paper  money  now 

in  circulation  in  Mexico  is  good  and  the 
gold  to  back  it  up  is  safe  in  the  vault  of 
the  Monetary  Commission.  Mr.  New- 
man has  lived  in  Mexico  for  fifteen 
years,  being  the  head  of  one  cf  the  best- 
known  exporting  and  importing  houses 
of  Mexico  City.  He  is  held  in  high 
esteem  in  Mexican  business  circles  and 
has  for  years  been  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Confederacion  de  Camaras 
de  Comercio  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
Mexicanos,  the  Mexican  chamber  of 
commerce.  Last  year  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, to  meet  a  dearth  of  silver  coin, 
proposed  to  ptit  out  an  issue  of  paper 
money.  The  officials  asked  the  Con- 
federacion de  Camaras  de  Comercio  to 
back  this  issue,  which  the  latter  promised 
to  do  on  condition  that  the  Government 
would  each  day  deposit  in  the  vault  of 
the  Monetary  Commission  an  amount  of 
gold  sufficient  to  protect  that  day's  is- 
sue of  paper.  The  combination  of  the 
vault  was  to  be  held  by  one  of  the  Con- 
federacion's  officers,  who  happened  to  be 
Newman,  when  the  Carranza  Govern- 
ment fled  from  Mexico  City.  At  six 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  Govern- 
ment's departure  a  telephone-call  in- 
formed Bruno  Newman  that  he  was 
wanted  by  the  officials  of  the  Mint. 
What  happened  after  that  is  thus  related 
in  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York) : 


He  knew  what  the  call  meant,  and 
planned  as  he  walked  from  his  office  to  the  office  of  the  Mone- 
tary Commission.  There  he  was  ushered  into  the  directors' 
room,  where  there  were  several  men  and  a  guard  of  soldiers. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  boxes  of  gold  which  were  being 
nailed  up  and  secured  with  iron  straps  by  laborers. 

"We  are  going  to  Vera  Cruz  to-night,  as  you  probably  know," 
said  one  of  the  officials,  "and  we  -want  that  three  and  a  half 
million  gold  you  have  in  the  vault  to  take  with  us.  We  will  pay 
the  paper  from  Vera  Cruz.  There  are  twenty-three  millions  in 
gold  in  those  boxes  you  see  there,  but  we  want  all  the  funds 
of  the  Government." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Newman.  "This  money  does  not 
in  any  sense  belong  to  the  Government.  It  belongs  to  the 
people  who  are  holding  the  paper  money  outstanding,  and  I 
represent  the  Confederacion  de  Camaras  de  Comercio  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos,  who  are  keeping  this  money  as  a 
trust  for  the  people." 

The  spokesman  of  the  officials  stood  up.  "Here  is  an  order 
from  the  Government  for  the  money,"  said  he,  "we  have  no  time 
to  argue.     Give  us  the  combination  or  open  the  vault." 

Newman  had  been  through  the  bloody  revolutions  of  Madero, 
Huerta,  and  Carranza,  and  he  knew  the  things  that  could 
happen  to  an  obstinate  man  at  the  hands  of  soldiery  such  as 
those  who  stood  there.  And  he  also  had  a  vision  of  the  outcry 
of  the  people  when  they  found  that  they  had  been  tricked  and 
that  again  paper  money,  even  tho  backed  by  the  men  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  worthless.  He  took  off 
his  hat  and  laid  it,  with  his  stick,  on  the  table. 

"All  right,  gentlemen,"  said  he  resignedly,  "it's  your  responsi- 
bility, since  you  order  me  to  do  it.  I'll  have  to  get  the  combina- 
tion from  our  clerk  back  here." 

The  Camara  had,  for  the  money  business,  a  little  office 
opening  on  an  inside  corridor  of  the  Monetary  Commission,  and 
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'"pHIS  is  the  twenty-first 
time  we  have  published 
here  the  Fisk  ideal.  It  would 
have  been  folly  to  publish  it 
once  if  it  could  not  be  backed 
—indisputably— by  Fisk  facts 
and  Fisk  tire  performance. 
We  repeat: 

The  Fisk  Ideal:  "To  be 
the  best  concern  in  the 
world  to  work  for,  and 
the  isquarest  concern  jin 
existence  to  do  business 
with." 


Next  time-BUY  FISK 
from  your  dealer 


Time   to   Re-tire? 

I  B  u  y    Fisk) 
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MR.    WILSON    AMONG   THE   LIONS    AT 
THE   PARIS   PEACE   CONFERENCE 

BREST  was  full  of  flower-bearing,  flag-waving  children, 
gathered  to  welcome  the  great  American  President,  and 
on  the  way  to  Paris  the  Presidential  train  passed  through 
a  veritable  -lane  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  crying  "  Vive 
VAm&rique!  Vive  le  President!  "  But  behind  all  this  enthusiasm, 
says  Mr.  George  Creel,  who  was  there,  cool  and  calculating  in- 
telligences, both  in  Europe  and  America,  prepared  to  fight  the 
idealism  which  inspired  the  cheers.  The  present  Presidential 
campaign  is  among  the  large  matters  affected  by  the  outcome  of 
that  historic  contest  between  the  American  President  and  the 
European  Premiers.  Even  before  the  Conference  opened 
"there  began  the  series, p£_ delays  that  were  carefully  and  skil- 
fully planned  to  give  time  for  the  subsidence  of  popular  emo- 
tion." The  heart  of  the  Conference,  that  gathering  of  the  "Big 
Four"  around  the  library-table  of  the  house  that  was  allotted 
to  President  Wilson  in  Paris,  is  seen  by  Mr.  Creel  as  a  conflict 
Avhere  the  American  President  represented  most  of  the  known 
-urtues  and  the  other  three  gentlemen  typified  several  of  the 
well-known  vices,  especially  the  one  forbidden  by  the  com- 
mandment beginning  "Thou  shalt  not  covet."  Other  com- 
mentators have  agreed  that  Messrs.  Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau, 
and  Orlando  were  an  unidealistic,  even  rapacious,  lot,  and  two 
recent  English  critics  at  least  have  maintained  that  the  three 
of  them  cajoled  and  hoodwinked  the  American  President  into 
making  a  peace  that  had  little  in  common  with  his  exprest 
ideals.  It  is  on  this  last  point  that  Mr.  Creel  defies  the  world. 
Wilson  succeeded,  he  devotes  many  pages  to  proving,  in  forcing 
the  European  lions  to  forego  their  customary  diet  in  favor  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness.  It  was  no  easy  task,  admits  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  defender.  In  Chapter  Ten  of  "The  War,  the  World, 
and  Wilson"  (Harper  &  Brothers),  a  chapter  headed  "Paris  and 
Procrastination,"  Mr. -Creel  begins  with  the  cleverly  planned 
delays  that  followed  the  President's  arrival.     He  writes: 

It  was  explained  that  Lloyd  George  was  fighting  for  his 
political  life  in  the  English  elections,  that  Orlando  and  the 
Italians  were  not  ready,  that  France  could  not  bear  to  let  him 
commence  serious  conversations  until  he  had  received  her  full 
tribute — and  seen  the  devastated  area;  and  there  were  also  the 
plans  that  had  been  arranged  for  his  visits  to  England,  Italy,  and 
Belgium.  The  statesmen  knew  well  that  had  the  Conference 
convened  upon  the  President's  arrival  it  would  have  been 
suicide  to  resist  a  single  Wilson  proposition,  for  the  peoples  of 
the  Allied  countries  were  still  in  the  grip  of  a  great  joy,  a  great 
gratitude,  and  a  great  faith.  In  equal  degree  these  wise  old 
men  knew  that  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  weeks  before  these 
very  people,  going  back  to  their  ruined  homes  and  desolate 
lives,  would  be  thinking  in  terms  of  victory  and  indemnities. 

England  cheered  the  President  even  more  enthusiastically 
than  Paris — the  same  England  that  had  voted  to  repudiate  his 
program  just  one  week  before — and  even  as  the  ovation  rang 
loudest  Clemenceau  was  informing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
that  the  old-fashioned  system  of  alliances  must  be  maintained. 
Fairly  shouting  his  defiance  to  the  League  of  Nations,  he  de- 
clared on  December  31  that  "there  is  an  old  system  which  ap- 
pears condemned  to-day,  and  to  which  I  do  not  fear  to  say  that 
I  remain  faithful  at  this  moment.  Countries  have  organized  the 
defense  of  their  frontiers  with  the  necessary  elements  and  the 
balance  of  power." 

The  Italian  situation  also  had  its  disquieting  features.  While 
in  Paris  on  December  19  the  King  of  Italy  and  his  advisers  had 
sounded  out  the  President  on  the  subject  of  annexing  Fiume 
and  a  large,  section  of  the  Dalmatian  coast.  This  plan  did  not 
have  the  full-hearted  support  of  either  the  King  or  Orlando,  and 
as  yet  had  not  been  mentioned  to  the  Italian  people,  but  was 
entirely  the  jingoistic  conception  of  the  reactionary  Sonnino. 
The  President  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  either  his  sense  of 
shock  or  his  unalterable  opposition.  He  made  it  clear  that  he 
stood  for  every  Italian  claim  that  had  been  openly  advanced, 
and  would  support  the  return  to  Italy  of  the  Trentino,  Trieste, 
and  part  of  Istria,  but  that  he  saw  nothing  but  injustice  and 
new  war  in  the  original  and  startling  proposition  to  seize  the 
only  possible  seaport  of  the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  Italians  seemed  to 
acquiesce,  but  the  surrender  was  more  apparent  than  real. 

The  President  reached  Paris  from  Italy  on  the  morning  of 
January  7,  and  was  dismayed,  says  Mr.  Creel,  to  learn  that 


Lloyd  George  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  a  visit  to  Belgium 
was  in  process  of  arrangement.  "As  firmly  as  might  be,"  the 
President  served  notice  that  touring  was  at  an  end  and  that  he 
must  insist  upon  an  instant  convocation  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference.    The  result  was  that — 

His  very  evident  indignation  forced  an  end  to  the  deliberate 
dawdling,  and  on  January  12  the  first  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Council  was  held.  A  primary  task  was  the  amendment  of  the 
armistice  terms,  and,  this  done,  the  President  drove  straight  at 
the  fundamental  point,  inviting  a  test  of  strength  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  won.  When  the  discussion 
ended  announcement  was  made  that  the  League  of  Nations 
would  be  "at  the  head  of  the  order  of  the  day  at  the  first  full 
meeting  of  the  Peace  Conference." 

On  January  15,  however,  he  suffered  a  reverse,  the  Council 
deciding  against  open  sessions. 

Mr.  Tardieu  in  the  course  of  a  recent  article  attempts  to  prove 
that  Clemenceau  was  at  all  times  an  advocate  of  publicity. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  The  President  and  Lloyd 
George  made  the  fight  for  the  admission  of  the  press,  and  were 
voted  down  by  the  union  of  France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  It  was 
only  under  the  pressure  of  an  aroused  public  opinion  that 
Clemenceau  and  his  two  supporters  yielded  to  the  extent  of 
permitting  the  full  sessions  of  the  Conference  to  be  open.  Frankly 
the  French  Government's  attitude  toward  publicity  was  a  source 
of  irritation  throughout  the  entire  Conference.  Before  leaving 
Washington  the  President  had  announced  the  suspension  of 
American  censorship  of  every  kind,  and  had  requested  both 
France  and  England  to  pursue  a  similar  course,  stating  his  belief 
that  the  peoples  of  the  world  were  entitled  to  the  fullest  possible 
information  with  respect  to  the  Peace  Treaty.  Both  govern- 
ments agreed,  but  on  arrival  in  Paris  it  was  discovered  that  the 
British  were  living  up  to  their  pledge  only  in  part,  while  the 
French  were  disregarding  it  entirely.  The  President's  protests 
were  specific  and  repeated,  but  only  England  heeded  them. 

The  cleverness  of  the  French,  says  Mr.  Creel,  was  never  more 
apparent  than  in  their  concealment  of  responsibility  for  the 
unfortunate  condition,  for  it  was  even  the  case  that  they  per- 
suaded many  to  believe  that  President  Wilson  himself  was  the 
source  of  repression.  So  intelligent  an  observer  as  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon  was  deceived,  and  has  written  as  follows  in  his  "Inside 
Story  of  the  Peace  Conference": 

' '  It  was  characterstic  of  the  system  that  two  American 
citizens  were  employed  to  read  the  cablegrams  arriving  from  the 
United  States  to  French  newspapers.  The  object  was  the  sup- 
pression of  such  messages  as  tended  to  throw  doubt  on  the  useful 
belief  that  the  people  of  the  great  American  Republic  were  solid 
behind  their  President,  ready  to  approve  his  decisions  and  acts, 
and  that  his  cherished  Covenant,  sure  of  ratification,  would 
serve  as  a  safe  guaranty  to  all  the  states  which  the  application  of 
his  various  principles  might  leave  strategically  exposed.  In 
this  way  many  interesting  items  of  intelligence  from  the  United 
States  were  kept  out  of  the  newspapers,  while  others  were 
mutilated  and  almost  all  were  delayed.  Protests  were  un- 
availing. Nor  was  it  until  several  months  were  gone  by  that 
the  French  public  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  strong 
current  of  American  opinion  which  favored  a  critical  attitude 
toward  Mr.  Wilson's  policy  and  justified  misgivings  as  to  the 
finality  of  his  decisions.  It  was  a  sorry  expedient  and  an  un- 
successful one." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  facts,  declares  Mr.  Creel : 

There  was  no  such  censorship,  and  never  at  any  time  were 
"two  American  citizens"  employed  for  any  such  purpose. 
The  proof  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Paris  press  of  December  and 
January.  Every  paper,  on  its  front  page,  carried  daily  dis- 
patches from  Washington  informing  the  French  people  that 
Wilson  was  not  the  spokesman  of  the  United  States,  but  only  a 
repudiated  politician.  On  December  18  Senator  Knox  made 
a  bitter  attack  upon  the  League  of  Nations,  declaring  that  the 
whole  question  should  wait  "until  the  Allies  had  imposed  their 
terms,"  and  on  December  20  Senator  Lodge  delivered  a  lengthy 
address  along  the  same  lines.  Both  of  these  speeches  were 
"played  up"  in  the  French  and  English  press,  and  other  regular 
features  were  the  assaults  of  Roosevelt.  Also  on  December  21 
Senator  Lodge  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  Clemenceau's  appeal  for 
"secret  sessions,"  and  this  was  reprinted  with  keen  delight.  As 
early  as  January  1  such  papers  as  UEcho  de  Paris  and  the  London 
Morning  Post  were  carrying  editorials  stating  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Republican  Senate  majority  "placed  full  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,"  but  that  this  power  must  be  used  wisely,  as 
any  open  humiliation  of  Mr.  Wilson  might  be  resented. 
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Everlastic  Multi-Shingles 

(Four-Shingles-in-One) 
The  newest  thing  in  roofing. 
Tough  and  durable.  Made  of  high- 
grade  waterproofing  materials  and 
surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in  art- 
shades  of  red  or  green.  When  laid 
they  look  exactly  like  individual 
shingles  and  make  a  roof  worthy  of 
the  finest  buildings.  Weather  and 
fire-resisting  to  a  high  degree.  Need 
no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles 

Same  material  and  art-finish  (red 
or  green)  as  the  Multi-Shingles,  but 
made  in  individual  shingles;  size  8  x 
12%  inches.  A  finished  roof  of 
Everlastic  Single  Shingles  is  far  more 
beautiful  than  an  ordinary  shingle 
roof  and,  in  addition,  costs  less  per 
year  of  service. 

Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced  Roofing 

The  most  beautiful  and  enduring 
roll  roofing  made.  Surfaced  with 
crushed  slate  in  art-shades  of  red  or 
green.  Very  durable;  requires  no  paint- 
ing.   Nails  and  cement  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  "Rubber" Roofing 

One  of  our  most  popular  roofings. 
It  is  tough,  pliable,  elastic,  durable 
and  very  low  in  price.  It  is  easy  to 
lay;  no  skilled  labor  required.  Nails 
and  cement  in  each  roll. 


Distinctive  Yet  Economical — 

AN  Everlastic-roofed  building  holds  its  head  high 
-  in  the  landscape.  It  commands  respect  and 
admiration.  It  weathers  all  storms  and  emerges  re- 
freshed and  resplendent  after  every  drenching  rain-fall. 

You  can  have  a  handsome,  substantial  roof  surfaced 
with  red  or  green  slate,  either  in  individual  or  strip 
shingles,  or  in  roll  form,  by  using  any  one  of  three 
styles  of  Barrett  Everlastic  Roofings. 

They  are  not  only  inexpensive  to  buy,  but  are 
easily  and  cheaply  laid  and  require  no  painting. 
They  are  likewise  highly  fire-resisting. 

Another  style,  Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing,  is  a 
plain-surfaced  material  that  has  earned  a  like  reputa- 
tion for  durability,  service  and  economy. 

The  four  styles  of  Everlastic  Roofings  described 
briefly  herein  meet  the  roofing  needs  of  every  type 
of  steep-roofed  structure,  whether  residence,  factory 
or  farm  building. 
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Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit 
Birmingham  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Dallas 
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Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  attached  to  the  American  Peace 
Commission  at  the  time,  has  given  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  campaign  was  organized  and  directed: 

"A  secret  document  showing  how  the  French  press — a  large 
part  of  which  is  notoriously  controlled  by  the  Government — were 
being  marshaled  against  the  influence  of  the  President  and  in 
support  of  French  interests  actually  came  into  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  American  commissioners.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
official  suggestions  of  policy  of  French  newspaper  editors,  and  it 
contained  three  items: 

"First,  they  were  advised  to  emphasize  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Wilson  in  America,  by  giving  all  the  news  possible  regarding  the 
speeches  of  Republican  senators  and  other  American  critics. 

"Secondly,  to  emphasize  the  disorder  and  anarchy  in  Russia, 
thereby  stimulating  the  movement  toward  Allied  military  in- 
tervention. 

"Thirdly,  to  publish  articles  showing  the  ability  of  Germany 
to  pay  a  large  indemnity." 

No  council  chamber,  comments  Mr.  Creel  in  general  agree- 
ment with  most  other  critics  of  the  Conference,  ever  witnessed 
the  meeting  of  four  more  widely  dissimilar  personalities  than 
those  that  faced  in  Paris  "for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace 
and  order  to  a  distracted,  war-torn  world."     He  specifies: 

In  character,  temperament,  training,  cxilture,  ideas,  and  ideals 
the  President,  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George,  and  Sonnino  stood 
out  as  studies  in  contrast,  and  these  differences  were  rendered 
more  acute  by  a  conflict  in  aims  that  was  as  instant  as  it  was 
fundamental.  England,  France,  and  Italy  were  gathered  as 
victors  to  impose  terms  upon  a  defeated  enemy,  their  whole 
intent  embittered  by  the  wretchedness  and  desolation  at  their 
backs.  The  settlement  with  Germany  accomplished,  and  ac- 
complished 'according  to  the  Mosaic  formula,  they  were  willing 
to  talk  of  world  peace  and  international  concert,  but  not  until 
..then.  Only  the  mind  of  the  President  was  unclouded  by  any 
passion  of  anger  or  self-interest. 

The  Allied  point  of  view  found  a  vigorous  and  complete  ex- 
pression in  Clemenceau,  better  known  as  "The  Tiger."  Mr. 
Keynes,  in  "The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace,"  more 
concerned  with  striking  phrase  than  true  characterization,  may 
call  Clemenceau  "dry  in  soul  and  empty  of  hope,"  but  no  one 
else  gained  any  such  impression.  The  whole  soul  of  the  man 
flamed  with  a  passion  for  France,  his  hopes  for  France  were 
insistent  demands,  and  to  the  support  of  an  aggressive  national- 
ism he  brought  the  strength  of  a  bull  and  the  direct  charge  of  a 
rhinoceros.  As  a  youth  he  had  writhed  under  the  Prussian  entry 
into  Paris;  from  1871  to  1914  he  had  seen  his  country  exist  as  a 
nation  by  the  sufferance  of  Berlin,  and  it  was  the  memory  of 
these  unhappy,  humiliating  years  that  dominated  him  at  every 
stage  of  the  Conference.  Reparation  was  not  a  determining 
consideration  with  him  by  any  means.  What  he  wanted,  what 
France  demanded,  was  security.  Better  a  prostrate  Germany 
too  weak  to  pay  than  a  Germany  strong  enough  to  pay,  and 
therefore  strong  enough  to  repeat  the  assaults  of  1870  and  1914. 
It  was  this  fear,  burned  into  French  consciousness  by  a  half- 
century  of  dread,  that  Clemenceau  felt  and  exprest.  When  he 
presented  claims  that  violated  the  principles  of  settlement  it  was 
in  no  spirit  of  mean  rapacity,  but  in  obedience  to  a  very  natural 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  France  was  sick  of  living  under 
the  Prussian  sword.  The  simplicity  of  Clemenceau's  problem 
added  immeasurably  to  the  innate  strength  of  the  man.  He 
stood  for  France,  for  France  alone,  and  the  devastated  area  was  a 
background  that  not  only  robbed  the  stand  of  sordidness,  but 
gave  it  a  certain  heroic  quality.  Squat  and  powerful,  his  long 
arms  reaching  well  below  his  knees,  his  old  face  gnarled  into  the 
shape  of  a  bludgeon,  he  was  an  embodiment  of  the  primitive, 
the  savage,  as  he  stood  over  the  bleeding,  prostrate  form  of 
France  and  bellowed  his  challenges. 

The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  was  cast  in  no  such  pic- 
turesque role.  He  fought  for  principles,  always  less  dramatic 
than  the  personal,  and  neither  could  he  point  behind  him  to  a 
war-ravaged  land.  He  had  to  find  his  foothold  among  seeming 
abstractions,  while  Clemenceau  was  privileged  to  fix  his  feet  on 
the  solid  granite  of  an  uncompromising  demand.  Clemenceau 
could  talk  concretely  while  the  President  was  forced  to  talk 
generally.  He  could  appear  the  man  of  action,  while  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  nature  of  things,  had  to  look  the  man  of  words.  As 
for  the  other  delegates: 

Orlando,  the  Italian  delegate,  was  a  plump,  cheery  little  man, 
blest  with  some  approach  to  democratic  vision  as  well  as  a 
very  real  ability,  but  at  his  back,  controlling  and  directing,  was 
always  Baron  Sidney  Sonnino,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Son  of  an  Italian  Jew  and  an  English  mother,  Sonnino  had  the 


age  and  cynicism  of  Clemenceau  without  a  single  one  of  the 
Frenchman's  generous  passions.  Hair  white  as  snow,  his  age- 
stooped  shoulders  and  hawk  face  joined  to  give  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bird  of  prey.  An  imperialist  in  every  inch  of  his  old 
body,  believing  implicitly  in  secret  diplomacy  and  the  balance  of 
power,  Sonnino  foresaw  the  triumphs  of  the  Allies  at  the  time. 
Italy  entered  the  war,  and  dreamed  a  dream  of  divided  spoils 
that  would  restore  the  ancient  glories  of  his  country.  The 
claim  to  Fiume,  cutting  off  the  Slavic  hinterland  from  any 
Adriatic  port,  was  his  conception  entirely,  and  at  every  point  in 
the  Conference  he  stood  like  iron  against  "Utopian  theories" 
and  "emotional  experiments." 

Working  by  himself,  Orlando  would  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  his  country,  but  Sonnino  was  a  millstone  that  dragged 
him  down.  Taciturn  to  the  point  of  sullenness,  offensive  to  the 
point  of  insolence,  and  holding  himself  aloof  at  all  times,  Sonnino 
was  the  most  disliked  man  in  Paris.  His  constant  pull  and  haul 
with  Orlando  also  had  the  effect  of  giving  a  weird  effect  of 
contrariety  to  every  Italian  position.  What  was  said  or  done 
one  day  would  be  unsaid  and  undone  the  next,  and  as  a  result 
even  the  best  friends  of  Italy  were  always  in  doubt  as  to  how 
she  wished  to  be  served. 

As  for  Lloyd  George,  there  is  no  parallel  for  him  in  American 
politics,  or  in  world  politics,  for  that  matter.  So  completely  does 
the  quicksilver  quality  of  the  man  defy  terse'  characterization 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  the  safest  course  to  let  his  political  record 
define  him.  It  was  by  reason  of  his  savage  assault  upon  En- 
gland's established  order  and  the  English  ruling  class  that  Lloyd 
George  first  rose  to  power.  The  House  of  Lords  was  anathema 
to  him,  and  not  even  William  D.  Haywood  ever  inveighed  so  elo- 
quently against  the  tyrannies  and  oppressions  of  Special  Privilege 
and  Vested  Interest.  I  was  in  England  in  1910  at  the  time  when 
he  was  driving  through  the  Parliament  act  that  stript  the  Lords 
of  their  veto  power,  and  every  true  Briton  able  to  support  a 
white  collar  and  a  top-hat  cried  out  against  the  Welshman  as  an 
assassin  who  meant  to  "murder  them  in  their  beds,"  a  form  of 
death  that,  for  some  reason,  seems  to  hold  a  peculiar  horror  for 
Englishmen. 

By  his  passionate  championship  of  labor  and  his  strenuous 
advocacy  of  home  rule  for  Ireland  he  was  the  idol  of  these  groups, 
and  Asquith,  forced  to  recognize  his  power  in  the  Liberal  party, 
had  to  make  a  place  for  him  in  the  Cabinet.  Growing  in  radical- 
ism, in  order  to  effect  a  distinction  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Asquith's  more  conservative  leadership,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Lloyd  George  was  reaching  out  for  the  reins  of  power,  but  the 
sudden  explosion  of  war  compelled  a  change  in  his  plans.  His 
patriotism  may  not  be  questioned,  but  even  the  most  ardent 
patriotism  can  be  made  to  take  on  the  color  of  one's  desires.  Out 
of  his  alliance  with  Northcliffe  came  the  bitter,  unceasing  attack 
upon  Asquith  that  eventually  enabled  Lloyd  George  to  aid  in 
the  overthrow  of  his  party  leader  with  every  appearance  of 
sincere  purpose.  He  failed,  however,  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the 
Liberal  party  with  him  in  his  desertion,  and  this  compelled  an 
alliance  with  his  ancient  enemies,  the  Tories.  No  matter  what 
the  country,  reactionaries  are  ever  hard  bargainers  and  skilful 
traders,  and  while  Lloyd  George  rose  to  be  Premier,  the  price 
that  he  paid  was  the  recantation  of  many  of  his  labor  principles, 
complete  abandonment  of  home  rule,  and  the  placing  of  such 
Tories  as  Bonar  Law,  Carson,  Milner,  Curzon,  and  Balfour  at 
his  right  hand  in  seats  of  power. 

From  that  day  to  this  his  career  has  been  marked  by  one  patent 
opportunism  after  the  other.  Even  while  basing  his  December 
campaign  upon  assertions  that  Germany  would  be  squeezed  to 
the  last  pfennig  and  that  the  Kaiser  would  be  tried  and  hanged 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  was  solemnly  assuring  the  liberal 
thought  of  England  that  he  would  stand  for  the  League  of 
Nations  and  a  "peace  Of  justice."  In  Paris  he  fairly  bubbled 
with  enthusiasm  over  the  "rights  of  small  peoples"  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  fresh  troops  to  Ireland,  Egypt,  and  India  to 
crush  the  rebellions  of  unhappy  peoples.  One  moment  with 
Clemenceau  and  Sonnino,  the  next  a  fine  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  swung  like  a  pendulum  between  the  compulsions  of  his 
own  decent  principles  and  the  necessity  of  placating  his  Tory 
masters.  To  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Dillon,  an  Englishman 
and  a  former  admirer  of  the  Premier,  "his  conduct  appeared  to 
careful  observers  to  be  traced  mainly  by  outside  influences,  and 
as  these  were  various  and  changing,  the  result  was  a  zigzag. 
One  day  he  would  lay  down  a  certain  proposition  as  a  dogma 
not  to  be  modified,  and  before  the  week  was  out  he  would  ad- 
vance the  contrary  proposition  and  maintain  that  with  equal 
warmth  and  doubtless  with  equal  conviction.  Guided  by  no 
sound  knowledge  and  devoid  of  the  ballast  of  principle,  he  was 
tossed  and  driven  hither  and  thither  like  a  wreck  on  the  ocean." 

A  curious  compound  of  drama,  oratory,  craft,  cynicism,  vision, 
demagogism,  and  idealism,  the  perfection  of  the  blend  made 
Lloyd  George  at  once  a  hope  and  a  despair.  Only  the  brilliant 
audacity  of  the  man,  his  humor,  bubbling  gaiety,  and  charm, 
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The  Bath  Made  Easier 


The  Humphrey  Automatic  Gas 
Water  Heater  makes  the  bath  easy 
for  the  kiddies — for  mother — for 
every  member  of  the  household  be- 
cause it  supplies  an  endless  stream 
of  piping-hot  water  at  the  turn  of  a 
faucet — without  preparation  or 
thought. 

Any  time  you  open  a  faucet — day 
or  night — winter  or  summer — pow- 
erful gas  burners  light  automatically. 
Fresh  water  rushes  through  copper 
coils,  and  instantly  clear,  fresh,  hot 
water  comes  to  you — comes  as  long 
as  the  faucet  is  open. 

The  Humphrey  Automatic  Gas 
Water  Heater  does  not  limit  the 
supply  to  the  capacity  of  a  storage 
tank.  You  always  have  all  the  hot 
water  you  want,  and  always  freshly 
heated.  Heats  only  water  used  at 
the  time.  When  faucet  is  closed, 
gas  consumption  is  stopped  by  auto- 
matic valves. 

There  is  no  waiting  for  hot  water. 
You  can  go  ahead  with  the  dishes, 
the  laundry,  the  bath,  the  cleaning 
any  time — by  simply  turning  a 
faucet. 


Think  of  the  comfort  this  won- 
derful heater  means  to  you!  Then 
consider  its  economy.  Costs  you 
only  a  few  cents  a  day  to  maintain 
this  supreme  hot  water  service. 
The  Humphrey  heats  about  ten 
gallons  of  water  for  a  cent.  It  is 
cheaper  than  furnace  coils,  kitchen 
tanks  and  other  troublesome 
methods. 

The  Humphrey  has  been  the 
choice  of  thousands  of  water  heater 
buyers  because  it  is  the  epitome  of 
automatic  water  heater  design.  Its 
distinctive  appearance,  its  sturdy 
construction  make  it  the  heater 
best  equipped  to  give  a  lifetime  of 
wonderful  satisfaction. 

The  Humphrey  is  your  guarantee 
of  many  years  of  uninterrupted  hot 
water  comfort.  Your  plumber  or 
gas  company  will  give  you  full  par- 
ticulars. Send  for  our  free  book, 
"Humphrey  Hot  Water  Service." 
Address  Dept.  A. 

HUMPHREY  COMPANY 


Div.  Ruud  Mfg.  Co. 


Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


HUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  Water.  Heater. 


(SO) 
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in  Goock r  JPlumSincS 


Now,  as  for  more  than  fifty-five  years, 
Jenkins  Valves  are  specified  as  valve 
equipment  for  GOOD  plumbing.  They 
are  installed  because  they  are  not 
ordinary  valves. 

The  design  of  a  Jenkins  Valve  results 
from  a  thorough  understanding  of 
valves  and  valve  requirements.  They 
are  heavier  than  other  valves  because 
more  metal  is  put  into  them. 

A  Jenkins  Valve  is  dependable  and  "trouble 
free"  under  every  condition  because  each 
valve  in  every  type  is  made  for  maximum 
service,  not  merely  the  average — and  so 
tested  before  it  leaves  the  factory. 

The  valves  illustrated  are  of  the  renewable 
disc  type  and  fitted  with  Jenkins  Discs. 
These  discs  are  compounded  of  rubber,  and 


permit  an  absolutely  tight  contact  on  the  seat 
when  the  valve  is  closed.  They  take  up  the 
wear  and  give  the  valve  practically  un- 
limited life.  When  open,  the  passage  is  free 
and  unobstructed. 

The  Equitable  Building  is  typical  of  the 
mighty  structures  using  Jenkins  Plumbing 
Valves  throughout.  Residences  and  factories 
in  great  numbers  everywhere  are  Jenkins 
equipped. 

Jenkins  Valves  are  made  of  brass,  iron,  and 
steel  in  types  and  sizes  to  meet  all  require- 
ments of  power  plant,  plumbing,  and  heating 
service.  They  are  known  by  the  name  and 
Jenkins  "Diamond  Mark"  cast  on  the  body. 

We  shall  gladly  send  to  home  owners  and  home 
builders  our  booklet  on  Plumbing  Valves;  it  shows 
in  diagram  the  proper  location  of  valves  for  plumb- 
ing satisfaction.  Engineers,  Architects,  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Contractors  and  others  interested  in 
valves  are  invited  to  write  for  descriptive  litera- 
ture on  Jenkins  Valves  for  the  service  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


JENKINS  BROS. 

80  White  Street New  York  133  No.  Seventh  Street      - 

524  Atlantic  Avenue     ------    Boston  646  Washington  Boulevard 

St.  Louis       Pittsburgh       Washington       San  Francisco       Havana 

JENKINS  BROS.,  Limited 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


103  St.  Remi  Street,   Montreal,  Can. 


6  Great  Queen  Street,  Kingsway,  W.  C.  2,  London,  F-ng. 


enabled   him   to   carry  off   situations  that  would  have  shamed 
another. 

At  no  time  was  the  President  deceived  as  to  the  character  or 
intent  of  his  colleagues.  One  of  his  most  valuable  possessions 
is  an  uncanny  gift  of  appraisement,  and  from  the  first  he  assessed 
each  man  fairly  and  accurately.  The  impassioned  nationalism 
of  Clemenceau,  the  medievalism  of  Sonnino,  and  the  "grass- 
hopper mind"  of  Lloyd  George  were  simple  of  understanding 
after  the  first  few  meetings,  and  with  every  personal  obstacle/ 
clear  in  his  mind,  he  set  to  work  on  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  that  had  brought  him  to  Paris.  Mr.  Keynes,  with 
glib  authoritativeness,  may  declare  "that  the  President  had 
thought  out  nothing;  when  it  came  to  practise,  his  thoughts  were 
nebulous  and  incomplete,"  but  the  facts  dispute  this  impudent 
assertion  at  every  turn.  What  the  President  carried  to  the 
Peace  Conference  was  a  definite,  concrete  plan  for  a  League  of 
Nations,  not  as  an  afterthought,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Treaty,  its  very  foundation,  in  fact,  for  he  saw  plainly  that  the 
one  hope  of  a  just  peace,  a  world  peace,  was  in  the  quick  creation 
of  an  independent,  impartial  machinery  of  adjustment  and 
adjudication. 

In  driving  to  his  goal,  however,  he  was  arbitrarily  limited  both 
by  internal  and  external  restraints.  Every  warm  impulse  of  his 
nature  stirred  to  the  pathos  of  the  desolated  homesteads  of 
France,  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Italy,  and  even  while  he  opposed 
many  of  the  demands  of  their  spokesmen  as  calculated  to  con- 
tinue the  very  evils  that  had  worked  the  wretchedness,  his 
sympathy  was  at  all  times  with  them.  Comradeship  is  an 
instinct  with  him,  and  he  could  not  have  forgotten,  had  he 
wished  to  do  so,  that  America  had  fought  side  by  side  with  these 
peoples.  This  very  real  understanding  of  their  wrongs,  this 
sense  of  blood  brotherhood,  made  him  patient  of  chicane,  un- 
falteringly tolerant  of  deceit  and  selfishness,  and  robbed  him  of 
weapons  that  it  would  otherwise  have  been  in  his  power  to  use. 

There  is  also  this  to  bear  in  mind.  When  the  President,  in 
behalf  of  America,  served  notice  upon  the  world  that  the  Con- 
ference must  present  a  "peace  of  justice,"  he  did  not  mean  a 
"peace  of  parole"  by  any  means.  Much  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing that  muddles  public  thought  to-day  is  due  to  this  confusion 
of  justice  with  such  words  as  mercy,  leniency,  escape,  con- 
donement,  etc.  The  President  suffered  from  no  such  confusion. 
What  Germany  had  attempted  was  an  intolerable  thing,  and  it 
was  right  that  she  should  be  made  to  pay  for  the  attempt. 
The  wrong  that  Germany  had  sought  to  do  the  world  and  to 
civilization  was  the  greatest  wrong  in  all  history,  and  there  must 
be  no  weak  purpose  with  regard  to  punishment.  There  was  to 
be  no  thought  of  crushing  the  German  people,  but  what  had  to 
be  burned  into  the  consciousness  of  the  German  people  was  a  due 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  horrors  wrought  by  their  mad 
ruler.     Thus  the  President  spoke  and  thus  he  thought. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  path  of  the  President  was  the  Amer- 
ican situation.  Each  day  saw  the  French  and  English  press 
filled  with  quotations  from  the  speeches  of  Republican  senators 
and  Republican  politicians  in  which  both  the  President  and  his 
policies  were  repudiated  and  a  "peace  of  victory"  urged.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  was  placed  upon  Mi.  Hays's  declaration  that 
"America  will  uphold  her  allies  in  whatever  r3paration  they 
may  exact  for  the  frightful  outrages  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
accursed  Huns." 

That  no  sympathy  went  out  to  the  President  is  either  a  com- 
pliment to  the  strength  of  the  man  or  else  a  bitter  commentary 
upon  the  fair  play  of  America,  for  his  position  was  pitiable  and 
desperate.  Instead  of  support  from  the  people  whose  declared 
ideals  he  championed,  there  came  only  the  steady  shrilling  of  tho 
Senate,  vile  in  its  abuse,  treacherous  in  its  desertion  of  war-aims, 
enthusiastic  in  its  encouragement  of  every  attack  upon  the 
President  and  his  principles.  Facing  him  were  men  who  jeered 
him  in  their  souls  and  whose  minds  were  set  on  his  defeat. 

For  him  to  have  returned  to  the  United  States,  as  a  protest, 
would  have  been  not  merely  desertion,  but  actual  betrayal. 
Left  to  themselves,  with  every  restraint  removed,  the  Allies 
would  have  harked  back  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna  for  their 
inspiration,  giving  themselves  entirely  over  to  their  fears,  hates, 
and  rapacities,  and  deciding  upon  a  p<we  treaty  at  the  last  that 
would  have  doomed  the  world  to  resume  life  under  the  old 
menaces  of  catastrophe.  Instead  of  a  League  of  Nations,  with 
its  great  world-court  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes,  only  a  return  to  the  evil  balance  of  power; 
instead  of  universal  disarmament,  freeing  the  back  of  humanity 
from  a  crushing  burden,  more  millions  into  navies  and  even 
larger  standing  armies;  instead  of  permanent  peace,  only  tho 
Certainty  of  new  and  more  terrible  wars.  There  was  but  one 
decision  possible  to  he  made  in  honor,  and  that  was  to  fight  it 
out.  This  decision  the  President  made,  and  lie  brought  to  its 
support  a  courage  thai  never  wavered,  a  faith  that  beat  down 
opportunism,  a  resourcefulness  that  bewildered  his  opponents, 
and  a  character  that  compelled  their  reluctant  respect. 
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RAILWAY  -  TRAINS  THAT   SPREAD 
BOLSHEVIK   PROPAGANDA 

PROPAGANDA  is  probably  the  most  important  factor 
in  keeping  up  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  according  to  the 
reports  of  recent  travelers  in  that  land.  In  railway- 
stations,  in  peasants'  cottages,  everywhere  in  villages  and 
towns,  even  in  remote  sections,  are  posters  and  placards  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  the  new  regime  and  the  iniquity  of  its 
opponents.  Pictures  are  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this 
form  of  educational  work  as  carried  on  by  the  Soviets.  Endless 
posters  meet  one's  gaze — posters  illustrating  the  treatment  of 
the  peasants  by  the  Whites,  posters  showing  Denikin  with  his 
foot  on  Russia's  coal  supply  while  factory  chimneys  are  smoke- 
less and  engines  idle,  posters  showing  workmen  fighting  enormous 
capitalistic  hydras,  and  also  posters  encouraging  the  planting  of 
corn  and  improved  methods  of  agriculture.  Supplementing  the 
pictures  is  explanatory  reading-matter  couched  in  the  simplest 
language.  An  English  correspondent,  after  observing  this 
elaborate  Soviet  propaganda  system,  writes  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  that  good  as  was  the  English  recruiting  propaganda 
during  the  war,  it  was  never  developed  to  the  point  of  excellence 
of  that  of  the  Bolsheviki.  This  correspondent  further  expresses 
his  surprize  at  the  efficiency  with  which  the  Bolsheviki  have 
been  able  to  distribute  their  propaganda  material  from  Moscow. 
For  this  purpose  he  tells  us  they  have  made  use  of  regular 
propaganda  trains  elaborately  equipped  with  all  sorts  of  para- 
phernalia for  disseminating  information  regarding  the  doctrines 
of  Bolshevism.  For  propaganda  purposes  Russia  has  been 
divided  into  five  sections,  each  with  its  own  train,  prepared  for 
the  particular  political  needs  of  the  section  it  serves.  Each 
train  is  a  propaganda  unit  bearing  its  own  name  and  carrying 
its  own  regular  crew,  as  corporate  as  the  crew  of  a  ship.  The 
trains  at  present  are  named  the  "Lenine,"  the  "Sverdlov,"  the 
"October  Revolution,"  the  "Red  East,"  and  the  "Red  Cossack." 
At  the  special  request  of  Burov,  the  organizer  of  these  trains, 
the  correspondent  inspected  the  "Lenine"  and  the  "Red 
Cossack."  He  tells  us  that  every  car  is  decorated  with  paintings, 
always  striking,  but  not  always  comprehensible.  The  pictorial 
work  on  the  "Lenine"  was  more  bewildering  than  that  of  the 
"Cossack"  because  it  had  been  done  while  the  "Department 
of  Proletarian  Culture"  was  dominated  by  the  Futurists.  "Its 
pictures  were  'art  for  art's  sake,'"  we  are  told,  "and  can  not 
have  done  more  than  astonish,  and  perhaps  terrify,  the  peasants 
and  the  workmen  of  the  country  towns  who  had  the  luck  to  see 
them."     We  read  further: 

The  "Red  Cossack"  is  quite  different.  As  Burov  put  it 
with  deep  satisfaction,  "At  first  we  were  in  the  artists'  hands, 
but  now  the  artists  are  in  our  hands,"  a  sentence  suggesting  the 
most  horrible  possibilities  of  official  art  under  Socialism,  altho, 
of  course,  bad  art  flourishes  pretty  well  even  under  other 
systems. 

I  inquired  exactly  how  Burov  and  his  friends  kept  the  artists 
in  the  right  way,  and  received  the  fullest  explanation.  The 
political  section  of  the  organization  works  out  the-  main  idea  and 
aim  for  each  picture,  which  covers  the  whole  side  of  a  car.  This 
idea  is  then  submitted  to  a  "collective"  of  artists,  who  are 
jointly  responsible  for  its  realization  in  paint.  The  artists 
compete  with  one  another  for  a  prize  which  is  awarded  for  tho 
best,  design,  the  judges  being  the  artists  themselves.  It  is  the 
art  of  the  poster,  art  with  a  purpose  of  the  most,  definite  kind. 
The  result  is  something  amusing,  interesting,  startling,  which, 
whatever  else  it  does,  hammers  home  a  plain  idea. 

Thus  the  picture  on  the  side  of  one  car  is  divided  into  two 
sections.  On  the  left  is  a  representation  of  the  peasants  and 
workmen  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  Under  it  are  the  words, 
"Let  us  not  bind  ourselves  again  ..."  and  then  in  gigantic 
lettering  under  the  right-hand  section  of  the  picture,  "In  the 
Heaven  of  the  Whites."  This  heaven  is  shown  by  an  epauleted 
officer  hitting  a  soldier  in  the  face,  as  was  done  in  the  Czar's 
army  and  in  at  least,  one  army  of  the  counter-revolutionaries,  and 
workmen  tied  to  stakes,  as  was  done  by  the  Whites  in  certain 
towns  in  the  South.  Then  another  car  illustrating  1  lie  met  hods  of 
Czardom,  with  a  state  vodka-shop  selling  its  wares  to  wretched 
folk  who,  when  drunk  on  the  state  vodka,  are  flogged  by  the 
stale  police.      Then  there  is  a  car  showing  the  different  ( 'ossacks, 
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of  the  Don,  Torek.  Kuban,  Ural,  riding  in  pairs.  The  Cossack 
infantry  is  represented  on  the  other  side  of  this  car. 

On  another  car  is  a  very  jolly  picture,  of  Stenka  Razin  in 
his  boat,  with  little  old-fashioned' brass  cannon,  rowing  up  the 
river.  Underneath  are  written  the  words:  "I  attack  only 
the  rich;  with  the  poor  I  divide  everything."  On  one  side 
are  the  poor  folk  running  from  their  huts  to  join  him;  on  the 
other,  the  rich  folk  firing  at  him  from  their  castle. 

One  car  is  treated  purely  decoratively  with  a  broad,  effective, 
characteristically  South- Russian  design,  framing  a  huge  in- 
scription to  the  effect  that  the  Cossacks  need  not  fear  that  the 
Soviet  Republic  mil  interfere  with  their  religion,  since  under  its 
regime  every  man  is  to  be  free  to  believe  exactly  what  he  likes. 
Then  there  is  a  car  showing  Kolchak  sitting  inside  a  fence  in 
Siberia  with  a  "Red"  soldier  on  guard,  Judenitch  sitting  in  a  little 
circle  with  a  sign-post  to  show  it  is  Esthonia,  and  Denikin 
running  at  full  speed  to  the  asylum,  indicated  by  another  sign- 
post on  which  is  the  crescent  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Another 
lively  picture  shows  the  young  Cossack  girls  learning  to  read, 
with  a  most  realistic  old  Cossack  woman  telling  them  they  had 
better  not.  But  there  is  no  point  in  describing  every  car. 
There  are  sixteen  cars  in  the  "Red  Cossack,"  and  every  one  is 
painted  all  over  on  both  sides. 

The  correspondent  received  the  impression  from  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  internal  arrangements  of  these  trains  that  the  Russians 
are  capable  of  organization  if  they  set  their  minds  to  it.  He 
describes  what  he  saw: 

We  went  through  it,  car  by  car,  One  car  contains  a  wireless- 
telegraphy  station  capable  of  receiving  news  from  such  distant 
stations  as  those  of  Carnarvon  or  Lyons.  Another  is  fitted  up 
as  a  newspaper  office,  with  a  mechanical  press  capable  of  printing 
an  edition  of  15,000  daily,  so  that  the  district  served  by  the 
train,  however  out  of  the  way,  gets  its  news  simultaneously 
with  Moscow,  many  days  sometimes  before  the  belated  Izvestia 
or  Pravda  finds  its  way  there.  And  with  its  latest  news  it  gets 
its  latest  propaganda,  and  in  order  to  get  the  one  it  can  not  help 
getting  the  other. 

Next  door  to  that  there  is  a  cinematograph-car,  with  benches 
to  seat  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  But  indoor  perform- 
ances are  only  given  for  children,  who  must  come  during  the 
daytime,  or  in  summer  when  the  evenings  are  too  light  to  per- 
mit an  open-air  performance.  In  the  ordinary  way,  at  night, 
a  great  screen  is  fixt  up  in  the  open  at  the  side  of  the  track. 
There  is  a  special  opening  in  the  side  of  the  car,  and  through  this 
the  cinematograph  throws  its  picture  on  the  great  screen  outside, 
so  that  several  thousands  can  see  it  at  once. 

Another  car  is  fitted  up  as  an  electric-power  station,  lighting 
the  train,  working  the  cinematograph  and  the  printing-machine, 
etc.  Then  there  are  a  clean  little  kitchen  and  dining-room,  where, 
before  being  cinematographed,  we  had  soup,  a  plate  of  meat  and 
cabbage,  and  tea.  Then  there  is  a  car  book-shop,  where,  while 
customers  buy  books,  a  gramophone  sings  the  revolutionary 
songs  of  Demian  Biedny  or  speaks  with  the  eloquence  of  Trotzky 
or  the  logic  of  Lenine.  Other  cars  are  the  living-rooms  of  the 
personnel,  divided  up  according  to  their  duties,  political,  mili- 
tary, instructional,  and  so  forth.  For  the  train  has  not  merely 
an  agitational  purpose.  It  carries  with  it  a  staff  to  give  advice 
to  local  authorities,  to  explain  what  has  not  been  understood, 
and  so  in  every  way  to  bring  the  ideas  of  the  center  quickly  to  the 
backwoods  of  the  republic.  It  works  also  in  the  opposite 
direction,  helping  to  make  the  voice  of  the  backwoods  heard  at 
Moscow.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  painted  pillar-box  on  one  of 
the  cars,  with  a  slot  for  letters,  labeled  "For  complaints  of  every 
kind."  Anybody  anywhere  who  has  a  grievance,  thinks  he  is 
being  unfairly  treated,  or  has  a  suggestion  to  make  can  speak 
with  the  center  in  this  way. 

When  the  train  is  on  a  voyage,  telegrams  announce  its  arrival 
beforehand,  so  that  the  local  Soviets  can  make  full  use  of  its 
advantages,  arranging  meetings,  cinematograph  shows,  lectures. 
It  arrives,  this  amazing  picture-train,  and  proceeds  to  publish 
and  distribute  its  newspaper,  sell]  its  books  (the  book-shop, 
they  tell  me,  is  literally  stormed  at  every  stopping-place),  send 
books  and  posters  for  forty  versts  on  either  side  of  the  line 
with  the  motor-cars  which  it  carries  with  it,  and  enliven  the 
population  with  its  cinematograph. 

The  correspondent  expresses  the  opinion  that  this  propaganda 
system  is  probably  the  most  effective  instrument  for  the  purpose 
ever  devised.  He  suggests  that  it  will  prove  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  nation  if  the  time  ever  comes 
that  the  new  form  of  government  is  so  firmly  established  that  it 
can  cease  its  military  operations  and  devote  itself  to  the  problem 
of  industrial  rebirth.     He  says: 


So  far,  the  main  use  of  these  trains,  as  of  the  posters  which 
they  distribute,  has  been  propaganda  for  the  Soviets  against 
Russian  Whites  and  their  foreign  supporters.  But,  now  that  the 
civil  war  is  ending,  two  of  the  trains  are  already  being  repainted 
with  a  new  purpose.  Altho  the  Polish  invasion  may  once  more 
postpone  general  concentration  on  economic  problems,  may  mean 
that  for  yet  another  year  all  the  best  in  the  ruined  country 
must  be  spent  on  war,  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  all  five 
trains  will  be  explaining  not  the  need  to  fight  but  the  need  to 
work  in  order  to  pull  Russia,  out  of  the  economic  crisis  which  she 
was  already  facing  in  1915,  from  which  time  until  to-day  she  has 
never  had  the  peace  which  is  a  first  condition  of  its  alleviation. 


SEVEN    MEN   WHO    DRAW   FUNNY 
PICTURES— AND   LARGE   SALARIES 

DRAWING  A  FINE  PICTURE  of  Niagara  Falls  on  the 
starched  front  of  his  father's  dress  shirt  and  standing 
up  that  night  to  eat  his  supper  marked  the  first  venture 
into  art  of  Bud  Fisher,  creator  of  Mutt  and  Jeff.  Now  Mr. 
Fisher's  drawings  earn  him  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  he  lives 
in  a  ten-room  apartment  on  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City, 
and  we  are  told  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  pearl-inlaid  ukulele  and 
a  German  police  dog,  to  say  nothing  of  a  yacht  and  a  fine  country 
estate  in  England.  Bud  Fisher  is  one  of  seven  nationally 
famous  comic  artists,  not  one  of  whom  earns  less  than  $25,000 
a  year,  and  at  least  three  of  whom  receive  salaries  exceeding 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  others  are 
Rube  Goldberg,  of  "Boob  McNutt"  fame;  Clare  Briggs,  origi- 
nator of  "Skinnay";  Gene  Byrnes,  who  portrays  the  antics  of 
"Reglar  Fellars";  T.  A.  (Tad)  Dorgan,  responsible  for  "Silk 
Hat  Harry";  Fontaine  Fox,  who  runs  the  "Toonerville  Trolley"; 
and  George  McManus,  who  lets  the  world  in  on  "Bringing  Up 
Father."  To  Jane  Dixon,  v  representing  People's  Favorite 
Magazine  (New  York),  these  gentlemen  recently  related  the 
circumstances  of  their  entering  the  cartoonists'  profession  and 
how  they  happened  to  develop  the  comic  features  which  have 
made  them  famous.  Of  Mr.  Fisher  we  learn  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  covering  the  races  at 
$15  a  week,  when  he  drew  the  first  of  the  "Mutt  and  Jeff" 
series.     He  says: 

"One  evening  I  came  into  the  office  late.  My  ponies  had  all 
run  backward  that  day  and  I  was  feeling  low.  I  sat  down,  drew 
a  picture  of  my  own  idea  of  myself,  labeled  it  'A.  Mutt,' 
and  handed  it  to  the  night  editor. 

'"That's  a  funny-looking  bird,'  said  the  N.  E.     'Who  is  he?' 

'"That's  me,'  I  answered,  'A.  Mutt.' 

"The  next  day  they  sent  Mutt  to  cover  the  races." 

The  success  of  A.  Mutt  was  instantaneous.  He  began  pick- 
ing winners.  His  luck  was  uncanny.  It  seemed  he  could  not 
lose.  The  editor  of  The  Chronicle  once  told  me  race  fans  used 
to  line  up  outside  the  building  every  morning  for  a  block  or  more 
waiting  to  grab  the  first  papers  off  the  press  for  Mutt's  tips. 

Came  the  Reuff  scandals  in  San  Francisco.  The  Chronicle 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  policies  of  the  Reuff  mayoralty  ring. 
Bud  Fisher  took  Mutt  to  visit  a  local  insane  asylum.  There 
Mutt  found  little  Jeff,  and  adopted  him  because,  as  he  explained, 
"Jeff  was  the  only  man  in  the  world  crazier  than  Abe  Reuff." 
The  little  fellow  proved  such  a  hit  he  was  kept  in  the  picture. 

By  way  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Bud  Fisher  came  to 
New  York,  joined  The  American,  moved  on  to  The  World.  The 
trail  leads  upward  in  such  leaps  and  bounds  it  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  audience  dizzy. 

"Salesmanship?"  says  the  leaper.  "Sure.  Make  up  your 
mind  what  you  are  worth  and  stick  to  it.  Never  ask  more 
than  you  know  you  are  worth.  The  other  fellow  may  say  you 
are  crazy,  but  if  you  prove  he  is  wrong  he  will  not  haggle  with 
you  the  next  time  you  come  to  sell  your  goods." 

To-day  Mutt  and  Jeff  are  cashing  in  to  the  tune  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year.  They  are  harvesting  laughs  from  their 
cartoons,  moving  pictures,  "legitimate"  shows,  and  books  in 
cities  and  jerkwater  junctions  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  not 
to  mention  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Mexico,  Australia,  Canada, 
Cuba,  and  France.     Even  New  Zealand  joins  in  the  chorus. 

Rube  Goldberg  told  the  interviewer  that  the  first  picture  he 
drew  that  brought  results  was  one  of  his  teacher.  He  ad- 
mitted it  did  not  flatter  the  lady  much,  but  said  the  results  made 
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HERE  is  genuine  satisfaction  in  knowing  that,  when  one's 
trunk  is  opened  after  the  journey,  one's  clothes  will  be 
found  in  perfect  condition,  ready  for  the  appearance  in 
the  fashionable  restaurant  or  ballroom. 

Then,  too,  the  Indestructo  bespeaks  genuineness,  good 
taste,  and  a  natural  preference  for  the  better  things. 
Inside  and  outside,  it  is  a  trunk  that  truly  represents 
well-bred  people  en  tour. 

NATIONAL  VENEER   PRODUCTS    CO. 
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him  sore  for  several  days.  Goldberg's  father  decided  his  son 
should  be  a  mining  engineer  and  to  that  end  sent  him  to  the 
University  of  California,  where  the  young  man  drew  some  pic- 
tures for  the  college  paper.     Further: 

'When  I  was  graduated  I  went  out  into  the  gold-fields  of 
California  to  embark  upon  my  career  of  mining  engineer.  I 
suffered  through  two  miserable  months,  with  the  drawing  urge 
growing  stronger  every  hour.  Finally  I  packed  my  kit,  went 
back  to  San  Francisco,  and  told  father  he'd  have  to  dig  up  an- 
other mining  engineer  for  the  family  tree.  He  was  disappointed, 
but  agreed  to  compromise  on  civil  engineering.  I  was  sent  to 
the  city  hall,  where  I  drew  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  and  plans 
for  sewerage  systems.  One  day  I  dropt  into  the  office  of  The 
Chronicle.  The  editor's  son  had  been  a  college  friend,  and  the 
governor  was  familiar  with  my  work  on  The  Pelican.  He  agreed 
to  pay  me  eight  dollars  a  week.  I  would  gladly  have  worked  for 
nothing. 

•'The  drop  from  twenty-five  per  to  eight  did  not  sit  well  with 
the  home  folks.  Father  gave  me  up  as  hopeless.  Not  until 
I  came  in,  many  months  later,  and  announced  I  had  been  raised 
to  thirty-five  dollars  a  week  did  he  concede  he  might  have  been 
wrong  about  the  mining  stuff. 

"From  The  Chronicle  I  went  to  The  Bulletin,  where  the  car- 
toonist was  given  a  better  show-.  Here  I  developed  a  New  York 
bug.  The  editor  offered  me  $50  a  week  to  stay  put,  but  it  was 
the  big  town  or  nothing.  Arrived  in  the  city  of  my  dreams,  I 
peddled  my  drawings  to  every  paper.  I  ended  with  The  Mail, 
and  there  I  landed.  That  was  thirteen  years  ago.  I've  been 
on  The  Mail  the  entire  stretch.  To  be  successful,  a  fellow  must 
keep  his  work  moving  along.  The  minute  he  stalls  the  engine 
popularity  begins  to  slip  through  his  fingers.  And  he  must  get 
better  all  the  time.  Just  as  good  is  not  good  enough.  He  must 
be  out  to  beat  his  own  record." 

Clare  Briggs  went  to  school  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
where  General  Pershing  was  his  teacher  in  mathematics,  a 
branch  of  learning  in  which  the  cartoonist  admits  he  held  the  cup 
for  remaining  longer  than  anybody  else  at  the  foot  of  the  class. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  teacher's  patience  was  completely 
exhausted,  he  yelled:  "Briggs,  sit  down.  You  don't  know  any- 
thing." After  that,  says  Briggs,  there  was  nothing  left  for  him 
to  do  but  become  a  cartoonist,  and  on  the  advice  of  a  friend  he 
went  to  St.  Louis  to  look  for  a  job — 

"After  several  discouraging  weeks  I  tackled  The  Globe- 
Democrat.  I  asked  for  $15  a  week,  on  the  principle  you  can't 
shoot  a  man  for  asking.  They  gave  me  a  ten-spot.  You 
should  have  heard  my  six-dollar  friend  howl  from  his  perch  on 
The  Republic. 

"Just  as  it  seemed  I  was  about  to  make  my  fortune  on  a 
twenty-five-dollar-a-week  shift,  and  that  I  could  go  back  home 
and  claim  the  girl  I  was  convinced  every  fellow  with  a  grain  of 
sense  was  trying  to  steal  away  from  me,  the  half-tone  picture 
came  along  and  kicked  the  feet  from  under  newspaper  artists. 
It  looked  like  the  end  of  the  world  then,  but  it  proved  to  be 
exactly  the  thing  we  needed.  Now  we  were  compelled  to  use  our 
imaginations,  our  inventiveness. 

"At  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War  I  was  fired.  I 
had  enough  left  over  to  make  a  smoking-car  trip  to  New  York. 
My  total  fortune  on  reaching  the  big  town  was  $5.  For  the  next 
two  years  I  lived  mostly  on  nothing  a  week,  the  exception  being 
an  occasional  comic  to  The  World.  The  minute  I  hit  the  twenty- 
five-dollar  mark  I  made  a  flying  leap  out  after  the  girl.  Under 
her  influence  my  star  began  to  ascend.  I  received  an  offer  from 
the  Chicago  Herald  to  draw  sport  cartoons.  It  was  here  I  began 
my  kid  series,  an  idea  inspired  by  the  fact  Chicago  was  thorough- 
ly disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  its  baseball  teams.  I  called 
my  series  'The  Days  of  Real  Sports.'  Skinnay  and  the  pup 
brought  me  back  to  New  York  and  to  The  Tribune.  A  great 
boy — Skinnay.  He  built  me  a  fine  home  in  the  country,  and 
the  girl  from  home  likes  him." 

In  the  picturesque  Briggs  home.  New  Rochelle,  are  three  of  the 
younger  generation — a  daughter  of  nineteen,  a  son  of  fourteen, 
and  a  girl  of  two.  It  is  on  the  strength  of  the  baby  that  the 
artist  and  the  girl  from  home  are  collaborating  on  a  new  series, 
"What  a  Baby  Thinks  About."  Says  father  Briggs:  "As  it  is 
the  finest  baby  in  the  world,  it  ought  to  be  a  bang-up  series." 

The  Briggs  house  is  built  from  the  timbers  of  an  old  schooner 
reclaimed  from  a  shipyard,  because,  as  the  owner  explains  it, 
he  "hates  anything  new  and  shiny."  It  is  situated  on  a  rocky 
knoll,  with  a  brook  tumbling  along  at  its  base,  and  is  the  show 
place  of  a  section  where  artistry  and  architecture  go  hand  in 
hand. 

There  Clare  Briggs,  who  asserts  there  should  be  a  law  passed 


permitting  a  man  to  change  his  name  at  will,  plays  at  being  a 
boy  again.  He  drops  down  to  the  city  in  his  trusty  Cadillac 
long  enough  to  turn  out  "When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend,"  or 
"Somebody's  Always  Taking  the  Joy  Out  of  Life,"  or  "Ain't  It 
a  Grand  and  Glorious  Feeling?"  While  in  the  city  he  visits  his 
banker  to  see  if  the  last  quarterly  ten  or  twenty  thousand  came 
in  on  time. 

"Dinty  Moore,"  the  perpetual  source  of  trouble  between 
"Maggie"  and  "Jiggs"  in  that  edifying  drama,  "Bringing  Up 
Father."  was  first  seen  by  George  McManus  in  a  show  in  St- 
Louis,  where  the  cartoonist's  father  was  in  the  theatrical  business. 
McManus  says  he  liked  Dinty  the  minute  he  saw  him  and  has 
been  using  him  in  his  cartoons  ever  since.  Of  Mr.  McManus's 
career  we  read: 

"Nineteen  seemed  to  me  a  fairly  good  age  to  start  on  the  trail 
to  fortune.  I  had  saved  a  little  money,  and  it. bothered  me. 
New  York  was  the  place  to  spread  it.  I  hit  the  big  town  and 
found  its  possibilities  as  a  playground  had  been  greatly  under- 
estimated. Not  until  the  bank-roll  had  melted  did  I  bother 
about  work.  I  was  up  against  it,  but  too  proud  to  wire  home  a 
distress  signal.  On  the  strength  of  some  half-page  series,  the 
Sunday  World  gave  me  a  six  months'  contract. 

"My  first  character  of  importance  was  a  tramp  I  called  Pan- 
handle Pete.  Then  I  struck  my  first  real  pay  streak.  I  met 
the  girl  who  has  since  become  Mrs.  McManus.  She  was  the 
inspiration  for  the  'Newly weds,'  serving  as  the  model  for  the 
principal  character.  She  went  over  big.  Then  came  'Let 
George  Do  It,'  for  The  Evening  World.  Finally  I  signed  a  long 
contract  with  The  Journal  and  American  and  started  'Bringing 
Up  Father.'" 

Thomas  A.  Dorgan,  "Tad,"  was  brought  up  in  San  Francisco- 
His  first  job  was  on  The  Bulletin  in  that  city,  where  he  started 
at  $3  a  week.  He  fell  down  on  an  assignment,  was  fired,  and 
had  to  work  six  months  for  nothing  before  he  got  back  to  three 
per  once  more.     To  quote  Mr.  Dorgan  himself: 

"Shortly  after  I  hit  the  thirty-dollar  mark— large  money  in 
those  days — I  had  a  letter  from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Brisbane. 
He  said  if  I  would  come  to  New  York  he  would  pay  me  $75  a 
week.  I  showed  the  letter  to  the  boss's  secretary,  a  young  lady 
wise  in  the  business. 

"  'Forget  it,'  she  said.     'The  boys  are  kidding  you.' 

"I  remember  the  gang  held  a  heavy  conference  to  decide 
whether  the  letter  was  a  cheater  or  on  the  level.  They  came  to 
the  conclusion  there  wasn't  that  much  money. 

"I  wrote  to  this  Mr.  Brisbane  to  find  out  what  made  him 
think  he  was  one  of  the  Morgans.  Back  came  a  note  repeating 
the  offer.  My  getaway  broke  all  speed  records  in  a  town  where 
traveling  was  never  anything  but  the  fastest.  In  New  York  I 
went  to  the  address  given  in  the  letter  and  met  Mr.  Arthur 
Brisbane,  a  power  on  The  American.  He  offered  to  sign  me  for 
a  year  at  the  given  figure.  If  he  would  only  have  made  it  a 
hundred  years  I  would  probably  have  choked  to  death  in  my 
haste  to  yell  'Let's  go.'" 

Fontaine  Fox,  who  operates  the  "Toonerville  Trolley,"  came 
from  Louisville.  His  artistic  bent  manifested  itself,  when,  at 
the  early  age  of  seven,  he  drew  a  train  of  four  hundred  freight- 
cars  on  the  new  parlor  wall-paper.  Apparently  his  ability  was 
not  appreciated  at  home,  for  he  was  sent  to  Indiana  University 
to  become  a  lawyer  or  doctor.  After  leaving  school,  however. 
he  became  connected  with  the  Chicago  Post.     Further: 

He  bethought,  him  of  the  trick  trolley-line  which  bounced  him 
to  and  from  work  back  in  Louisville.  Might  be  a  good  idea  to 
try  it  out  on  the  city  folk.  With  the  since-famous  "Skipper" 
in  charge,  he  sent  the  Toonerville  trolley  on  its  daily  run  through 
The  Post.  It  carried  the  ambitious  creator  straight  through  to 
success.  At  the  same  time  he  found  "Thomas  Edison,  Jr.." 
trying  on  a  discarded  derby  hat  retrieved  from  an  ash-pile  in  a 
vacant  lot  near  his  home.  The  junior  Edison's  mother  caught 
her  dear  hopeful  just  as  he  was  emerging  from  the  lot,  the  hat 
riding  well  down  over  his  ears. 

"I  followed  the  two  of  them  to  a  barber-shop,  where  the  boy 
received  one  close  hair-cut  by  way  of  punishment,"  says  Mr. 
Fox.  "I  went  home  and  drew  my  first  kid  cartoon.  I  have 
always  been  glad  I  followed  that  indignation  meeting  to  the 
barber's. 

"It  took  my  father  a  long  while  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
absence  of  a  handle  at  the  end  of  my  name.  Even  now  he 
shakes  his  head  and  allows  as  how  cartooning  is  a  queer  way  to 
make  a  living." 

Fate  spoiled  a  perfectly  good  harness-maker  when  she  made 
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irst  inj^lmerica  to  make 
the    silent  action  closet 


The  first  silent-acting  closet  ever  made  in  America  was  manufac- 
tured by  Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Company  twenty-three  years  ago. 

The  advent  of  the  silent-action  feature  marked  a  most  important 
epoch  in  the  development  of  the  water  closet.  It  made  closet  opera- 
tion inaudible  beyond  the  bathroom  walls,  thus  eliminating  the  ob- 
jectionable noise  that  had  always  accompanied  flushing  in  every  type 
of  closet.  It  represented  the  greatest  single  refinement  in  sanitary 
plumbing  equipment  for  many  years. 

All  Thomas  Maddock  sanitary  fixtures  are  made  entirely  of  glis- 
tening, snowy  white,  easily  cleaned,  practically  unbreakable  vitreous 
china — noted  for  its  freedom  from  cracking,  chipping  and  crazing 
and  for  its  non-absorbent  qualities.  Hence,  the  present-day  patterns 
of  Maddock  silent-acting  closets  are  considered  the  most  perfect 
type  of  noiseless  closet  construction  yet  achieved. 

Anyone  really  interested  in  building  a  new  home,  or  who  may  be 
considering  changes  in  an  old  bathroom,  should  send  for  the  book, 
"Bathroom  Individuality,"  v/hich  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Gorapany.Trenton.  N.J. 


Next  to  the  doctor, 
the  plumbing  contrac- 
tor is  the  most  import- 
ant man  in  each  com- 
munity in  protecting 
the  health  of  the 
family. 


IN     -     AMERICA. 


ESTABLISHED        1859 


OLDEST     -      SANITAR.T    -     POTTERS 

Manufacturer,  of  lanilary  earthenware  plumbing  pxturet  for  bath,  kitchrn  and  laundry  needi  in 
the  home;  oho  ionitarj  -wart  for  medical,  induttrial,  commercial  and  public  building  inilallation, 

^Branches:     New  "York^-lPhiladelphia  —  Chicago  -  San  Francisco-  St.  *£puia 
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The  fixture  shown  in 
the  panel  above  is  the 
Madera-Silent,  which  is 
made  throughout,  ex- 
cepting the  white  cellu- 
loid covered  seat,  of 
vitreous  china. 
Massive  in  appearance, 
strong  in  construction, 
silent  in  operation  and 
"all  white"  in  color,  this 
fixture  combines  advan- 
tages that  will  add  char- 
acter to  any  bathroom. 


foremost    since 
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Gene  Byrnes  a  cartoonist,  according  to  his  own  version  of  the 
case.     He  says: 

"I  was  booked  to  follow  in  my  father's  footsteps,  but  I  lost 
the  trail  and  started  a  slice-repairing  shop  instead.  I  ran  the 
first  electric  repair  shop  in  Brooklyn — 'Sole  you  while  you  wait.' 
My  next  job  was  selling  a  certain  bug  dispeller,  for  which  I  drew 
down  the  weighty  recompense  of  $12  a  week,  with  a  promise  of 
$15.  One  day  I  was  sent  to  give  a  practical  demonstration  of 
my  wares  in  a  hotel.  I  couldn't  stand  the  gaff,  so  I  checked  my 
stock  and  went  to  The  Evening  Telegram. 

"I  had  done  considerable  drawing  for  The  Brooklyn  Times, 
but  had  given  it  up  as  a  wrong  lead.  It  took  all  my  time  ex- 
plaining my  'balloons'  to  an  editor  who  had  charge  of  the  comics 
during  my  stretch.  He  was  the  sort  of  a  cuckoo  who  went  to 
the  Winter  Garden  and  thought  Frank  Tinney  was  a  tragedian. 

"The  Telegram  editor  agreed  to  give  me  a  try-out.  I  turned 
in  a  one-panel  comic,  'Reglar  Fellars,"  After  a  while  the 
editor  informed  me  I  woidd  have  to  come  across  with  some- 
thing else;  he  was  not  ninning  a  seed  catalog.  The  result  was 
'It's  a  Great  Life  If  You  Don't  Weaken.'  The  success  of  this 
strip  encouraged  me  to  try  'Wide- Awake  Willie'  for  The  Herald. 
You  should  see  them  now  translating  Willie  for  the  Hungarian 
trade.  It  hands  me  a  jolt  every  time  I  look  at  Willie  done  up 
in  bundles,  ready  for  his  overseas  journey.  A  fellow  never 
knows  how  far  he  can  go  until  he  starts  traveling." 


THE   OBREGONISTAS   BRING   NEW   LIFE, 
OF   A    SORT,  TO   MEXICO   CITY 

BULL-FIGHTS  ARE  AMONG  THE  THINGS  that  have 
come  back  to  Mexico  City  since  Obregon  took  hold  of 
affairs  down  there.  Carranza  prohibited  them,  and 
during  his  reign  the  great  Plaza  del  Toros  was  closed.  Some- 
times a  tame  little  affair  was  pulled  off  outside  the  city,  we  are 
told,  but  it  was  comparatively  bloodless,  the  killing  of  the  bull 
being  forbidden.  But  the  Obregonistas,  who  are  said  to  be  a 
sturdy  bunch,  in  for  a  good  time,  have  opened  the  Plaza  once 
more,  and  it  is  crowded  with  fans  every  Sunday.  The  revival 
of  the  bull-fight  is  only  one  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
new  regime.  It  seems  that  there  has  been  something  doing  in 
the  Mexican  capital  every  minute  of  the  time  since  Obregon 
and  his  mighty  men  invaded  the  place,  and,  in  the  words  of  Sophie 
Treadwell  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  city  now  is  "a  far  more 
interesting  place  in  which  to  live"  than  it  formerly  was.  The 
Obregon  men  are  different  from  the  Mexicans  of  the  city,  it  is 
said.  "They  have  come  down  from  the  North  like  another  race 
— tall  men,  daring-looking  and  strong.  There  is  a  different 
look  in  their  eye,  a  different  spring  to  their  step,  and  the  sad  old 
streets  pulse  with  the  life  of  them."  The  center  of  all  activity 
is  the  magnetic  Obregon  himself.  The  leader  holds  forth  in  the 
small  but  interesting  Hotel  St.  Francis,  and  we  read  of  him  and 
his   surroundings : 

In  front  a  veritable  little  island  of  black  Fords  is  banked  up 
in  the  wide,  white  street.  The  sidewalk  is  impassable  for  the 
waiting  crowds:  soldiers  of  all  kinds,  q>artidcros  of  long  standing, 
comparatively,  would-be  partideros  of  uo  standing,  ex-Car- 
ranzistas,  ex-Pabloistas,  ex-everything  dead  or  sleeping;  colonels, 
generals,  licenciados.  Resting  against  the  walls  are  the  Yaqui 
guards,  their  guns,  their  women.  Hundreds  of  one-armed  and 
one-legged  men  in  rags,  the  invalides  of  the  army,  suing  by 
their  patient,  daily  presence  for  the  payment  of  their  paltry  and 
long-suspended  pensions;  beggars,  confidence  men.  But  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  soldiers,  who  are  always  everywhere 
their  men  are.  there  are  no  women. 

Inside  the  doors,  the  same  crowd,  denser.  The  palio  impene- 
trable. Somewhere  in  the  center  of  the  mass  a  brass  band, 
blaring  an  alluring  danzon.  On  the  other  side  of  the  patio  the 
stairs,  in  the  shelter  of  which,  on  the  stones,  sleeping  thick  and 
stinking,  the  Yaqui  guards  off  duty. 

Up-stairs,  the  hallway  around  the  patio  is  still  more  crowded. 
Impossible  to  reach  the  two  doors  at  the  two  front  ends,  toward 
which  all  are  faced.  Through  either  of  these  doors  Obregon  can 
be  reached.  The  elect  struggle  their  way  through,  and  are 
admitted,  after  much  conversation  with  the  man  who  peeks  out 
the  barely  opened  door  into  an  inside  bedroom.  There  they 
sit  on  the  bed  or  stand  for  a  long  while,  while  other  importants 
go  in  and  come  out. 

All  Mexicans  admit,  even  those  who  hate  him  most,  that 


Obregon  is  simpdtico.  Americans  find  him  the  same.  He  is,  as 
the  genteel  feminine  phrase  used  to  be,  "a  very  magnetic  man." 
He  is  robust,  smiling,  and  the  expression  in  his  eyes  is  wonder- 
fully attractive,  it  is  so  viva,  so  indulgent,  and  so  "wise." 
If  I  had  something  very  learned,  very  good  and  helpful,  and  very 
long  to  expound,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  would  go  with  it  to  General 
Obregon.  I  think  he  would  be  too  good-naturedly  a  little  sus- 
picious, and  I  know  he  would  find  it  tedious.  But  if  I  were  in 
trouble  I  feel  he  would  be  interested  without  seeming  to  listen, 
and  that  he  would  very  swiftly  fix  it  all  right. 

Obregon  (his  enemies  say  to  play  up  to  the  momentary  whim 
of  the  country  for  civilismo)  dresses  in  civil.  And  he  asks 
not  to  be  addrest  as  "general."  But  as  far  as  I  have  heard  he 
is  nevertheless  always  called  "mi  general"  by  all  who  surround 
him.  Which  can  indicate  that  the  civilismo  talk  is  not  a 
genuine  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  (which  it  surely 
is  not,  tired  of  revolutions  as  they  are),  and  that  no  Mexican  can 
believe  that  any  man  is  serious  in  not  wanting  to  be  called 
"general." 

But  I  think  he  is.  Not  from  any  antimilitarism,  loudly  as 
he  may  proclaim  himself  "Citizen  Obregon,"  but  from  a  sensitive 
vanity  and  a  sense  of  humor.  There  are  so  many  generals  in 
Mexico! 

Obregon  has  a  tough  job  before  him.  His  country  has  a  big 
debt,  but  no  money.  There  are  a  lot  of  little  chiefs,  each  with  a 
little  army  and  a  big  ambition  of  his  own.  How  to  unite  all 
these  fellows  is  what's  worrying  Obregon.  Perhaps  he  could 
get  them  to  pull  together  if  he  could  contrive  a  perpetual  cele- 
bration in  which  they  could  all  show  off  in  a  nice,  colorful 
parade  every  day.  In  any  event,  they  seem  to  get  together 
reasonably  well  on  such  occasions,  as  was  evidenced  at  the 
recent  festivities  in  honor  of  the  inauguration  of  President 
Adolfo  de  la  Huerta.     Says  Miss  Treadwell: 

The  inaugural  parade  was  stunning.  These  jefes  from  the 
sierra,  drest  magnificently  in  charro,  riding  such  horses  as  we 
at  home  have  forgotten  ever  existed,  caparisoned  in  saddles, 
bridles,  and  blankets  that  the  imagination  of  the  most  fervidly 
extravagant  motion-picture  director  could  never  even  dream  of 
in  his  most  inspired  moment.  ...  A  black  horse,  shining  and 
quivering  like  some  untouched  steed  of  the  gods;  a  brown  chief 
from  the  mountains,  his  body  molded  into  soft  yellow  buck- 
skin, a  towering,  huge  hat  to  match,  silver  and  black  trimmings; 
a  saddle  of  pure  white  leather,  delicate  as  a  lady's  glove,  inlaid 
with  gold  and  silver  and  something  gleaming  like  midnight  blue; 
a  brilliant  red  blanket. 

A  row  of  four  or  five  jefes  like  this,  but  each  different,  each  dis- 
tinct and  individual,  preceded  by  ten  or  twelve  mounted  trum- 
peters, rather  shabby,  but  tooting  magnificently,  and  followed 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  his  particular  private  and  personal 
elementos,  several  hundred  or  several  thousand  men — on  horse  or 
on  foot.  The  Yaquis,  with  the  red-cotton  bands  around  their 
battered,  Texan-looking  hats,  the  red-cotton  sash  around  the 
waist;  the  men  from  the  South  in  soiled  white  cotton,  wearing 
the  big,  wide  hats  of  straw,  their  bare  feet  thonged  into  crude 
sandals;  small,  poverty-stricken-looking  soldiers,  weighted  down 
with  belts  of  cartridges  of  varying  caliber — tough  as  the  straggly 
broncos  they  mount. 


DO    PEOPLE    EVER   LIVE   MORE   THAN    106   YEARS?— 

Men  reported  to  be  well  over  the  hundred  mark  are  likely  to 
receive  more  credence  from  the  general  public,  it  appears,  than 
from  scientists  accustomed  to  base  their  deductions  about  human 
longevity  on  hard  and  cold  facts.  In  two  recent  cases,  one  of 
a  man  reported  to  be  135  and  another  of  a  man  reported  to  have 
died  in  his  117th  year,  investigations  seem  to  have  shown  that 
the  ages  were  exaggerated.  In  the  last  case,  that  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Morris,  an  investigation  was  made  by  Arthur  Hunter,  chief 
actuary  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.     He  writes: 

As  I  have  seen  so  many  unreliable  statements  regarding  per- 
sons living  to  115  and  older,  and  as  I  have  never  known  an 
authentic  case,  including  Parr,  of  a  person  living  beyond  106, 
I  thought  it  worth  while  to  trace  the  case  of  Thomas  Morris 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  Director  of  the  Census 
informs  me  that  Thomas  Morris  gave  his  date  of  birth  in  1900 
as  1825  and  his  age  as  75;  yet  ten  years  later  he  gave  his  age 
as  116,  or  an  increase  of  41  years  during  the  short  space  of  ten 
calendar  years!  One  is  also  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  he  claimed 
to  be  116  in  1910,  and  yet  in  1920  he  claimed  to  be  in  his  117th 
year.     It  is  highly  probable  that  Thomas  Morris  gave  his  real 
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ROOFING 


For 
Your  Farm  Buildings 

Ru-ber-oid  Roofing  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  farm  or  ranch  owner  who 
buys  his  supplies  according  to  a  standard 
of  quality  rather  than  a  standard  of  price. 
It  gives  unsurpassed  service  on  farm  build- 
ings both  large  and  small.  For  the  roof 
of  a  barn,  milk  house,  corn  crib  or  silo,  it 
has  no  superior. 

The  aim  of  The  Standard  Paint  Company 
has  always  been,  and  will  always  be,  to 
produce  in  Ru-ber-oid  the  best  ready  roof- 
ing that  can  be  made.  No  cheapening  of 
manufacturing  cost  at  the  expense  of 
durability  has  ever   been   countenanced. 

Since  you  can  determine  the  quality  of 
ready  roofing,  not  by  its  looks  in  the  roll, 
but  only  by  its  service  on  the  roof,  it  pays 
to  buy  Ru-ber-oid.  You  know  for  what 
the  name  stands. 

The  Standard  paint  company 


This  book  will  be 
sent  on  request 


CHICAGO 


Woolworth  Building 
NEW  YORK 
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RU-BER-OID 

WEATHERPROOF  TNG 

PRODUCTS 

Pu  tx>r  oid  Roofiq^ 

KuIht.ihI   Colored  Uf»fin$s 

Jftj  !x*roid  Built  up  Roofs- 

Uu  tx*r  oid  Root  Covnrii^ 

b  bei  oid  Individual  ^hutftos 

Ru  bet  oid  Inyulalini  Papers 

Giant  Brand 
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Puberoid  Asphalt  Sdturairfj  Mt 
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Rubor  oid  Waterproof  Goth 
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"Thank  goodness/or  that  fan"  Mother 
whispers  to  Dad  as  she  closes  the  door 


"Now  They  Can  Have  Cool  Nights  of  Sleep 


*9 


The  door  to  the  "kiddies'"  room  softly 
swings  ajar.  Mother  takes  a  peek  within. 
The  children  are  sleeping  soundly.  A 
cool,  refreshing  breeze,  produced  by  a 
silent  Robbins  &  Myers  Fan,  sweeps 
through  the  room. 

"Thank  goodness  for  that  fan,"  Mother 
whispers  to  Dad  as  she  closes  the  door. 
"Now  they  can  have  cool  nights  of  sleep 
and  rest  even  in  the  hottest  . /eather." 

"It's  a  great  idea,  isn't  it?"  he  agrees.  "It 
is  the  same  kind  of  a  fan  that  we  have  at 
the  office.  Keeps  everyone  comfortable 
and  good-natured.  I'll  buy  one  for  our 
bedroom,  too.   They  will  last  a  lifetime." 


Comfort  in  the  home,  comfort  at  the 
office,  comfort  everywhere  during  hot, 
stifling  days  and  nights  is  furnished  by 
Robbins  &  Myers  Fans. 

Silent  producers  of  coolness,  smooth- 
running  and  constant,  R&M  Fans  are 
Nature's  own  allies.  The  R&M  flag  on 
the  guard  is  a  guarantee  of  their  faithful- 
ness—  the  sign  of  a  breeze. 

Look  for  the  Robbins  &  Myers  flag  on 
the  fans  you  buy.  It  is  all  you  need 
know  about  a  fan. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  Twenty-three  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Fans 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


age  in  1900,  and  that  he  actually  died  in 
his  95th  year — not  in  his  117th  year. 

With  regard  to  the  famous  case  of 
Thomas  Parr,  who  died  in  1635,  and  was 
said  to  have  been  152  years  of  age,  then' 
is  no  evidence  whatever  except  his  own 
unsupported  assertions.  It  is  frequently 
said  that  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  testified  to  Parr's 
age;  but  Harvey  merely  stated  that  Parr 
appeared  to  be  an  aged  individual  and 
that  his  viscera  were  in  -vigorous  condition. 
It  is  likely  that  Parr  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  hundred  years  of  age. 

Actuaries  are  naturally  skeptical  re- 
garding claims  of  such  persons  as  Parr 
and  Morris  because  the  records  of  150 
years  have  not  shown  a  single  insured  or 
annuitant  who  lived  beyond  106.  The 
difference  between  these  persons  and  those 
who  claim  to  have  lived  beyond  that  age 
is  simply  that  the  ages  of  the  insured 
and  the  annuitants,  especially  the  latter, 
are  reasonably  correct  at  the  time  the 
contracts  are  issued,  whereas  the  others 
are  basing  their  statements  on  memory, 
which  must  be  weak  when  the  century 
mark  is  approached. 


CROSSING  THE  BACKBONE  OF  THE 

ANDES  OVER  THE  PERUVIAN 

CENTRAL  RAILWAY 

FROM  the  tropics  to  the  arctic  and 
back  to  the  tropics  again,  all  in  a  sin- 
gle day,  is  the  experience  of  the  traveler 
over  the  world's  loftiest  standard  -  gage 
railroad,  the  Ferrocarril  Central  in  Peru. 
Starting  amid  the  cane-fields  and  banana- 
groves  at  Lima,  the  capital,  and  climbing  up 
through  the  pines  and  cactus  of  the  foot- 
hills, ascending  in  places  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-seven  feet  a  mile,  this  road  reaches 
an  altitude  of  15,865  feet  at  the  point  where 
it  crosses  the  backbone  of  the  cordillera 
among  the  bleak  tops  of  America's  mighti- 
est mountain  range,  and  on  the  way  it 
passes  through  what  is  said  to  be  the  great- 
est variety  of  scenery  to  be  found  in  one 
day's  journey  anywhere  on  earth.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  road  has  overcome  greater 
obstacles  in  its  construction  than  any  other 
railway,  and  the  Peruvians  point  to  it  with 
pride  as  an  indication  of  the  development 
of  their  country,  as  it  has  taken  place  in 
Lima  and  other  cities.  We  are  told  that 
the  interior  of  Peru,  however,  still  main- 
tains enough  of  the  picturesqueness  found 
there  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion 
to  stimulate  the  tourist's  imagination,  and 
the  journey  over  the  Andes  may  well  be 
compared  to  the  viewing  of  a  motion-pic- 
ture of  Peru's  sociological  development, 
run  backward.  The  contrast  between  the 
state  of  civilization  that  has  produced  a 
triumph  of  engineering  skill  such  as  this 
road  and  the  primitive  state  of  most  of  the 
Bection  through  which  the  road  runs  is  well 
brought  out  in  an  article  by  Harry  F>. 
Foster  in  The  West  Coast  Leader  (Lima) 
de-eribing  the  people  and  scenes  he  ob- 
served on  a  recent  trip  over  the  Ferrocarril 
Central.     "Even  before  the  modern  build- 


ings and  the  cathedral  towers  of  Lima  have 
entirely  disappeared  behind  the  train,  one 
may  look  from  the  car- window  and  see  bam- 
boo huts,  with  roofs  of  thatch,"  he  says.  He 
goes  on  and  describes  the  town  of  San  Bar- 
tolome, three  hours  out  and  at  an  elevation 
of  nearly  six  thousand  feet: 

The  people  of  San  Bartolome  live  prin- 
cipally by  picking  oranges  off  the  tree  and 
then  lying  in  wait  for  the  railroad  pas- 
sengers. These  fruit-venders,  incidentally, 
furnish  the  visitor  with  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  cholo  or  descendant  of  the  Indians. 
They  line  the  station  platform,  most  of 
them  women,  all  of  them  squatted  cioss- 
legged  on  the  ground  native-fashion,  drest 
in  a  superabundance  of  clothes  that  leave 
you  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  fat  or 
thin,  their  hair  down  their  backs  in  coarse, 
greasy  braids,  and  on  their  heads  white-felt, 
mannish  Panama-like  hats.  Their  faces 
are  Indian-featured,  ruddy  and  red-cheeked 
from  the  cool  mountain  air,  and  usually 
solemn  and  unsmiling. 

When  they  walk  it  is  with  a  long,  swing- 
ing, llama-like  gallop,  ungraceful  and  flat- 
footed — a  system  of  locomotion  inherited 
from  their  mountain-climbing  ancestors, 
which,  when  transferred  to  the  more  level 
country  of  the  foothills,  gives  one  the  ridi- 
culous impression  that  they  are  still  trying 
to  skip  from  peak  to  peak. 

Every  woman  has  a  shawl  over  her 
shoulders,  always  with  a  heavy  bundle  be- 
hind the  back.  Frequently  the  bundle 
contains  an  infant,  and  invariably  the  in- 
fant is  drest  exactly  like,  its  mother,  with 
the  same  superabundance  of  voluminous, 
gaudy-colored  skirts,  the  same  greasy 
braids  of  black  hair,  and  the  same  mannish 
Panama  hat.  Its  face  has  the  same  solemn, 
unhappy  but  resigned  expression,  and  I  al- 
ways have  the  feeling  that  if  it  were  put 
upon  the  ground,  it  would  go  galloping 
away  with  the  same  flat-footed,  llama-like 
lope. 

The  first  time  I  stopt  at  San  Bartolome 
I  stood  on  the  platform  surveying  the  pecu- 
liar people,  and  trying  not  to  laugh,  when 
one  of  these  Indian  mothers  paused  before 
me.  She  had  just  crawled  under  one  of 
the  cars,  bumping  the  child's  head  on  sev- 
eral iron  bars  during  the  crawling  process, 
and  the  child,  for  once  discarding  its  usual 
solemn  expression,  had  opened  its  mouth 
to  give  vent  to  a  series  of  lusty  roars  indi- 
cative of  displeasure  at  the  treatment. 
The  mother  seized  upon  my  presence  as  a 
means  of  comfort  for  her  offspring.  Grasp- 
ing its  head  firmly  between  thumb  and  fore- 
fingers, she  rotated  it  upon  its  axis  until 
the  eyes  were  focused  upon  me. 

"Stop  crying,"  she  said,  "and  laugh  at 
the  funny  gringo." 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  cholos  are  merely 
strange  and  different  rather  than  amusing 
or  peculiar. 

As  the  journey  is  continued,  ever  up- 
ward, a  growing  coolness  in  the  air  is 
noticeable,  and  the  bamboo  huts  give  way 
to  solid  adobe  houses.  The  sugar-cane 
gives  way  to  cactus,  and  when  the  most 
rugged  portion  of  the  road  is  reached 
"even  the  cactus  dies  out,  and  no  vege- 
tal ion  breaks  the  forlorn  grandeur  of  the 
mountains  that  tower  far  above  the  narrow 
cliff  on  which  the  train  clings  precariously." 
It  is  here  the  greatest  marvels  of  engineering 
are  found,  among  them  being  sixty-five  tun- 
nels through  solid  rock,  totaling  over  five 
miles  in  length,  and  sixty-five  bridges  over 
seemingly  bottomless  ravines.      Further: 
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Do  You 
Actually  Know 
What 
Oak  Floors  Cost? 

OF  course  you've  always 
known  that  oak  is  the 
finest  flooring  material  —  in 
beauty,  in  durability,  in 
cleanliness.  And  you  have 
probably  wished  many  times 
that  your  home,  or  office,  or 
store,  was  graced  by  these 
lustrous  and  enduring  floors. 

But  isn't  it  a  fact  that  you 
have  denied  yourself  because 
of  an  idea  that  oak  floors 
were  expensive  ?  —  that  they 
were  beyond  the  range  of 
possibility  for  you? 

Here,  then,  are  interesting 
facts  for  you.  Oak  floors 
really  cost  less  than  good 
carpets!  They  are  easier  to 
keep  clean  and  beautiful! 
They  increase  property  val- 
ues! They  last  for  a  hundred 
years ! 

We  have  published  an  Oak 
Floor  Book  which  we  want 
you  to  have  and  which  we 
will  send  upon  request.  It 
tells  how  to  lay  oak  floors 
over  old,  worn  floors  and 
contains  other  ~d  information 
you  will  be  glad  to  have. 
Send  for  a  copy  today. 


OAK  FVDORINGJMOQ&ZOX 


1033  Ashland  Bl 
Chicago,  111. 
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Your  home,  wherever  it  may  be,  is  right  on  the  line  of  march 
of  Sousa's  Band — of  Pryor's  Band,  Conway's,  Vessella's,  U.  S. 
Marine,  Garde  Republicaine  of  France,  Black  Diamonds  of  London, 
of  the  greatest  bands  of  all  the  world.  And  every  band  plays  as 
it  goes  marching  by — on  the  Victrola.  Plays  the  very  music  you 
want  to  hear  and  gives  you  the  same  thrill! 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500.  Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play 
your  favorite  music.  New  Victor  Records  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on 
the  1st  of  each  month. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 


Camden 
New  Jersey 
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Hires  For  the  Nation  s  Homes 


HIRES,  a  fountain  favorite,  is  now  every- 
where available  in  bottled  form  also. 
Hires  in  bottles  for  the  home  is  the  same 
good  drink  that  you  have  found  it  at  soda 
fountains. 


Nothing  goes  into  Hires  but  the  pure 
healthful  juices  of  roots,  barks,  herbs,  berries 
— and  pure  cane  sugar.  The  quality  of  Hires 
is  maintained  in  spite  of  tremendously  in- 
creased costs  of  ingredients.  Yet  you  pay  no 
more  for  Hires  the  genuine  than  you  do  for 
an  artificial  imitation. 

But  be  sure  you  ask  your  dealer  for  "Hires" 
just  as  you  say  "Hires"  at  a  soda  fountain. 

THE   CHARLES    E.    HIRES    COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

Hires   contains  juices  of  16  roots,  barks, 
herbs  and  berries. 


ires 

in  bottles 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 
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Occasionally  the  bleak  mountain  ravines 
open  out  into  valleys,  with  sides  cut  into 
terraces  by  the  Incas,  and  an  adobe  town  in 
the  bottom  that  looks  almost  as  old.  At 
one  of  these  towns,  San  Mateo,  one  begins 
to  see  the  large  herds  of  llamas,  the  burden- 
bearing  animals  of  the  Andes,  that  have 
heads  like  a  camel,  wool  like  a  sheep,  and 
legs  like  a  deer.  The  llama  is  one  of  the 
few  creatures  that  can  survive  the  rigorous 
climate  of  the  high  altitudes,  and  his  face 
registers  great  pride  in  the  fact.  The 
llama  invariably  wears  a  self-satisfied, 
sneering  expression  on  his  countenance, 
comparable  only  to  the  expression  on  a 
society  woman's  face  when  observing  that 
her  next-door  neighbor  is  wearing  a  last 
year's  hat  to  church.  The  only  thing  that 
keeps  the  expression  from  being  perfectly 
aristocratic  is  the  fact  that  the  under  jaw 
wags  continually  from  side  to  side  as  tho 
chewing  gum. 

The  llamas  are  remarkably  docile.  They 
sometimes  fight  among  themselves,  but 
never  attack  a  man.  They  seldom  wander 
from  the  spot  where  their  keeper  leaves 
them,  and  one  may  see  them  in  large  herds, 
untied  and  unwatched,  awaiting  the  return 
of  their  master.  On  occasions,  I  am  told, 
they  have  been  known  to  spit  at  a  keeper, 
causing  very  irritating  sores  from  the 
saliva,  for  llamas  are  natural  sufferers  from 
various  skin  and  blood  diseases.  Camels, 
to  whom  they  appear  to  be  distantly  re- 
lated, also  carry  the  same  ailments,  as  tes- 
tified by  acquaintances  of  mine  who  have 
served  with  British  troops  in  Egypt. 

If  I  have  previously  described  the  lope 
of  the  cholos  as  "llama-like,"  I  probably 
owe  the  llama  an  apology.  His  walk  is 
usually  quite  graceful,  and  distinct  from 
the  walk  of  most  legged  creatures  in  that 
the  hind  legs  keep  perfect  step  with  the 
front  legs.  As  near  as  I  can  figure  out,  he 
takes  thirty-inch  paces,  120  steps  to  the 
minute,  according  to  the  Infantry  Drill 
Regulations  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  can  kick  at  a  dog  without  losing  the 
cadence. 

The  drivers  are  typical  mountain  cholos, 
barefooted  and  draped  in  the  picturesque 
poncho  made  by  cutting  a  neckslip  in  a 
square  piece  of  cloth.  They  are  accom- 
panied always  by  their  wives,  who  wear  as 
many  as  twelve  or  sixteen  skirts  up  here. 
As  often  as  once  a  year  sometimes  they  are 
known  to  take  off  the  innermost  skirt,  wash 
it  and  put  it  back  on  the  outside,  altho  I 
can  not  vouch  for  the  frequency  of  this 
performance.  As  to  bathing  themselves, 
that  is  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  chilly 
climate.  There  is  a  story  of  a  party  of 
gringos  that  gave  their  cook  a  bath — it  was 
a  male  cook,  by  the  way — and  the  experi- 
ment caused  the  man's  death  within  two 
days  from  pneumonia. 

One  of  the  ways  the  traveler  over  this 
road  has  of  telling  that  he  is  getting  into 
higher  altitudes  is  the  fact  that  the  fleas 
quit  biting,  says  Mr.  Foster.  Fleas  can't 
stand  the  rigor  of  the  Andes.  The  only 
insects  found  in  this  region  are  in  the  sec- 
ond-class coach,  we  are  told,  where  the 
natives  while  away  the  time  by  picking 
things  out  of  each  other's  hair.  There  are 
also  other  signs  of  increasing  altitude. 

Usually  one  does  not  need  the  fleas  to 
tell  him  that  he  is  beyond  the  13.600-foot 
level.     There  is  a  stinging  in  the  nostrils 
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from  the  rarefied  air,  and  perhaps  a  sen- 
sation of  dizziness  that  increases  to  a  pro- 
nounced headache  as  one  mounts  toward 
Ticlio,  the  highest  station  on  the  road. 
The  women  begin  to  get  out  smelling  salts, 
and  the  men  call  for  pisco.  The  latter 
remedy  is  considered  the  better,  and  if 
taken  in  sufficiently  large  quantities,  will 
convince  one  that  he  is  down  in  the  tropics 
again,  except  that  the  lizards  and  other 
reptiles  are  blue  with  pink  tails. 

The  only  genuine  cure  for  this  mountain 
sickness,  or  soroche,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
is  to  let  it  wear  off.  With  most  people  it 
lasts  only  two  or  three  days,  characterized 
by  a  heavy  pounding  of  the  heart,  pains  in 
the  head,  and  sleepless  nights.  Some  es- 
cape it  entirely.  With  others  it  lasts 
longer.  I  know  of  one  woman  whose  only 
indication  of  it  was  a  daily  faint,  from  which 
she  recovered  in  a  few  minutes,  and  felt 
nothing  more  until  she  fainted  the  next 
day.  She  fainted  every  day  for  a  month, 
after  which  she  felt  fine. 

Ticlio,  the  highest  station  on  the  road, 
has  an  altitude  of  over  15,000  feet.  Just 
beyond  it  lies  Mount  Meiggs,  named  after 
the  American  who  built  the  railways.  This 
mountain  is  the  real  divide  in  the  Cordillera. 
To  pierce  it,  there  is  a  tunnel  3,857  feet  long, 
in  which  one  reaches  the  highest  point  on 
the  main  line,  at  an  altitude  of  15,665  feet. 

After  passing  the  divide,  the  traveler  did 
not  find  the  scenery  so  interesting  during 
the  descending  portion  of  the  trip.  The 
mountain  sides  were  covered  with  damp 
moss,  torrential  showers  obscured  the  view, 
and  the  whole  scene  was  desolate  and 
depressing.  Eventually  they  reached  the 
city  of  Huancayo,  where  Mr.  Foster  had 
some  interesting  adventures: 

In  the  first  place,  the  conductor  evi- 
dently had  never  seen  a  pass  before. 
Instead  of  merely  having  me  sign  a  book, 
as  is  customary  on  the  Central,  he  took 
my  pass,  folded  it  sixteen  times,  and 
punched  half  a  dozen  holes  in  it.  The  re- 
sulting product  was  similar  to  the  work' of 
a  kindergarten  teacher  when  she  amuses  the 
children  by  folding  a  piece  of  paper,  clipping 
it  with  the  scissors  to  make  a  string  of 
dancing  doll-babies. 

I  was  surveying  it  ruefully,  and  trying  to 
figure  out  how  the  next  conductor  would 
recognize  it,  when  my  reveries  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  crash,  and  eleven  large  rocks 
fell  jn  through  the  windows.  The  rain,  it 
seems,  had  started  a  small  landslide  on  the 
cliffs  above  the  car.  Fortunately,  no  one 
was  hurt. 

The  line  here  descends  rapidly  into  the 
warmth  of  the  lower  altitudes.  About  an 
hour's  ride  brought  us  to  Jauja,  at  a  height 
of  3,387  meters  above  sea-level.  Jauja  is 
a  great  resort  for  consumptives.  Its  na- 
tives also  raise  potatoes,  many  of  which 
are  purple-spotted  as  tho  suffering  from  the 
same  ailment  as  the  city's  guests. 

We  were  at  the  Jauja  Station  when  a 
buxom  chola  girl  rapped  on  the  car-window 
beside  me,  and  said,  "  Llevame  contigo." 
It  means,  "Take  me  with  you."  This 
seemed  to  be  the  culminating  point  in  the 
night's  adventures,  but  as  she  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  neoessary  portion  of  a  news- 
paper correspondent's  equipment,  I  con 
tinued  the  journey  alone. 

The  train  pulled  into  Huancayo  at  1  I 
p.m.,  long  after  the  city  had  retired  for  the 


An  alarming  condition 
among  American  children 

School  authorities  say  one  child  in  every  three 
— rich  and  poor  alike — is  undernourished 


lROM  no  less  an  authority  than 
jDr.  Thomas  Wood  comes  the 
alarming  statement  that  no 
fewer  than  5,000,000  of 
America's  school  children  _are 
suffering  from  malnutrition.  Dr.  Win.  R. 
P.  Emerson  says  the  number  undernourished 
is  greater  than  that — one  child  in  every  three ! 

Fathers  and  mothers 
who  live  in  cities  may  think 
it's  a  condition  of  the  poor; 
but  statistics  show  it 
equally  prevalent  among 
the  children  of  the  moder- 
ately well-to-do  and  the 
children  of  the  rich. 


In  country  and  city 

Parents  who  send  their 
children  to  country  schools 
may  lay  the  blame  on  city 
life;  but,  says  Louise 
Stevens  Bryant,  "rural 
school  children  on  the 
whole  show  a  higher  per- 
centage of  malnutrition 
than    do    city    children." 

Wherever  you  live,  what- 
ever your  circumstances, 
the  chances  are  about  one 
in  three  that  your  child  is 
among  these  millions  handicapped. 

Lack  of  sufficient  food  is  not  necessarily 
the  cause  of  this  condition.  Most  often  it 
comes  from  lack  of  food  of  the  right  kind, 
from  an  insufficient  supply  of  certain  food 
elements. 

The  16  vital  elements 

Sixteen  natural  food  elements  are  needed 
to  keep  the  normal  human  being  strong 
and  well  and  filled  with  that  abundant 
vitality  which  provides  for  growth  and  the 
warding  off  of  disease. 

In  the  wheat  grain  Nature  provides  these 
sixteen  vital  elements  in  more  nearly  the 
proper  proportioif  than  in  any  other  food, 
save  possibly  milk. 

But  many  of  the  most  important  of  these 
are  lost  in  modern  methods  of  wheat  prep- 


An  official  in  Chicago's  public 
schools  has  said:  "It  is  notice- 
ablt  itftatrthe  children  of  spe- 
cial rooms  for  backward 
children  give  evidence  of  mal- 
nutrition. The  backward 
child  is  usually  a  case  of  mal- 
nutrition.". 

Is  your  child 


Run  down 

Frail 

Delicate 

Under-developed 

Pale 

Always  tired 

Easily  upset 

Irritable 

Backward  in  school 

Not  himself 


aration,  through  removal  of  the  six  outer 
layers  of  the  wheat  grain,  commonly  called 
the  bran. 

We  lose  too  many 

We  get  a  considerable  part  of  the  protein, 
the  starch  and  the  fat;  but  we  lose  prac- 
tically all  of  the  mineral  elements  which  our 
bodies  indisputably  need — 
the  iron,  for  instance,  which 
makes  red  blood  to  carry 
the  oxygen  upon  which  all 
of  the  energy-yielding  proc- 
esses of  nutrition  depend 
— the  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus which  build  the 
bones  and  the  teeth. 

Only  in  the  whole  wheat 
grain  can  all  the  needed 
elements  be  secured. 


These  are  signs  of  malnutri- 
tion! The  chances  are  your 
child  need? more ofithesixteen- 
vital-eiements  food. 


How  Nature 
tempts  us 


Nature  tempts  us  to  take 
these  elements  of  energy 
and  health  —  tempts  with 
delightful  tastes  and  flavors. 

As  in  Pettijohn's,  a  whole 

wheat  breakfast    food,   rich 

and  gratifying  to  the  palate. 

Its  steaming  fragrance 

awakens  sluggish  appetites  in  old  and  young 

alike. 

For  its  nut-like  sweetness  children  love  it ; 
for  its  abundant  nourishment  grown-ups 
prefer  it. 

With  cream  and  a  bit  of  sugar,  if  you 
wish,  it  makes  a  vital  energy  ration  of 
luscious  flavor. 

If  you  have  a  child,  who  shows  any  of  the 
signs  of  malnutrition  (see  panel) — try 
Pettijohn's. 

If  you  yourself  have  been  feeling  below 
your  normal  in  vigor  and  vim — try  Petti- 
john's. Perhaps  with  you  it's  simply  a 
matter  of  relieving  congestion  of  the  in- 
testinal tract.  Pettijohn's  with  its  natural 
bran  laxative  will  soon  sel    you  right. 

Your  grocer  has  Pettijohn's — or  will 
gladly  get  it  for  you.  Make  tomorrow's 
breakfast  of  this  sixtccn-vital-elcments 
food. 

Made  by.the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  1627I I  Rail- 
way Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Cleaning  Cut  with  Gasoline 


Coating  with  Cement 


Wadding  In  the  Putty 


Illustration  shows  a  tread  cut  being  repaired  in  a  home  garage  using 
Goodyear  Tire  Putty  and  Cement.  Complete  directions  for  repairing  all 
tire  and  tube  injuries  are  given  in  Goodyear' ' s  Tire  Conservation  Lessons 


Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Your  Part  in  Goodyear's 

Plan  of  Service 

iliiiiiiiiiiiMmiiiiiiimmmmiiiiiiiMiimiiiiimmMmiiiimiiiiiiitmimiiiMim 

"J  believe  the  use  of  Goodyear  Tire  Putty  and  Cement  has  helped  me  to  get 
more  than  4,000  miles  extra  from  one  of  my  tires.  The  Goodyear  people 
persuaded  me  to  buy  and  keep  the  Tire  Putty  Outfit  in  my  car  and  showed 
me  how  to  use  it,  Fm  glad  they  did,  because  I  sealed  a  bad  2V2-inch  glass- 
cut  with  this  putty.  Since  then  the  tire  has  given  5, 000  more  miles  and  is  still 
in  service,  although  it  surely  wouldn*t  have  lasted  for  another  1,000  miles 
except  for  the  use  of  the  putty. " —  C.  A.  Seelman,  562  9  DrexelAve. ,  Chicago 

Wttlllitnit]riitiiH«lMiltilllitiiiiiiiiiiiiiMniMiiirinuitiiiirMiiiMni[irMiii[uitijntMiiiiiiiiiiri4ii4inHiUHiniiiJiiiiiiiMjiuiLiHiMji)iiriipitiJiiiiiiiiiiititMtitiiiiii>iiriiiniiii ti  i  mm  ion  i  m  iiuiTiirn  Ktiiirritu  titittui i  iniuiiiriintntiit  iiiiriMtiiriiiiiriJtMMitiiMrniniitiitiiuitif  iiiirnriruriftitirf  JiiiMtitnitit  imi  iiuiiriiiiirtiiiirtruiiiiiifiiirfitltltlllfltlirTUi 

THERE  are  included  in  the  Goodyear  Service  Plan  three  funda- 
mental elements:  the  building  of  a  fine  tire,  its  convenient  distri- 
bution, and  an  effort  to  help  users  exact  every  possible  mile. 

The  first  element  is  accomplished  in  the  Goodyear  factories,  where 
every  phase  of  manufacture  is  so  safeguarded  that  in  use  these  tires  will 
protect  our  good  name. 

The  second  element,  that  of  convenient  distribution,  is  effected 
through  those  thousands  of  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  every- 
where who  deem  your  satisfaction  the  most  valuable  factor  in  their 
business. 

The  third  element  in  the  plan  endeavors  to  increase  tire  mileage  for 
the  user,  and  is  most  effective  in  those  cases  where  the  user  lends  it 
his  full  support. 

So,  Goodyear  Dealers  teach  the  causes  of  premature  tire  failure;  they 
provide  lessons  on  tire  care;  they  will  supply  you  with  Goodyear  Tire 
Savers  and  teach  you  how  to  use  them. 

Your  part  in  this  plan  is  to  take  advantage  of  their  advice  and  carry 
tire  savers  in  your  car,  so  that  when  necessary,  you  can  repair  tire 
injuries  either  on  the  road  or  in  your  own  garage. 

At  the  nearest  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer,  ask  for  advice  and  for 
the  six  Goodyear  lessons  on  tire  care;  and  stock  your  car  with  tire 
savers — these  provide  the  means  to  greater  tire  mileage. 
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When  Your 
Springs  Break 


put  on 


-  -  -  THEN  you  may 
drive  with  well  poised 
assurance  that  your 
time,  your  car  and  your 
life  are  safe. 


VULCAN  springs— includ- 
ing one  for  your  car — are 
sold  by  thousands  of  good 
dealers  everywhere. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Jenkins  VULCAN 


night.  It  was  drizzling,  and  streams  of 
water  flooded  over  the  cobbled  streets. 
The  street-lights,  always  faint  in  Huan- 
cayo,  were  not  working  that  evening.  It 
gave  one  a  most  unfavorable  impression 
of  the  city,  an  impression  that  proved  en- 
tirely faulty  when  one  awoke  the  next 
morning  to  find  himself  in  the  most  pic- 
turesque place  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  Peru. 

Huancayo  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
Central  America.  When  one  awakens  in 
the  morning  and  looks  out  to  see  the  adobe 
buildings  with  red-tile  roofs,  and  the  cob- 
bled streets  that  slope  to  a  ditch  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  the  lean,  black  pigs  strolling  about, 
one  has  to  rub  his  eyes  and  stare  again  to 
convince  himself  that  he  is  not  in  Car- 
tago,  Costa  Rica.  The  only  thing  lacking 
is  the  rumbling  ox-cart,  with  heavy  wheel 
of  solid  wood. 

Huancayo  has  an  altitude  of  3,260  meters, 
about  the  same  as  San  Mateo  on  the  nearer 
side  of  the  Andes,  but  its  vegetation  is 
much  more  tropical.  The  predominating 
plant  is  the  maguey  cactus,  that  has  broad 
bluish  leaves,  pulpy  in  texture,  and  with 
saw-tooth  prickers  along  the  edges.  This 
plant  also  has  a  huge  bulbous  root  which 
is  used  in  Mexico  in  the  distillation  of 
pulque,  mescal,  tequila,  and  other  fiery  bev- 
erages guaranteed  to  make  any  third-class 
bandit  chief  slap  himself  on  the  chest  and 
declare  himself  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  maguey  is  not  used  at  all  in  Huan- 
cayo, where  the  principal  native  drinks  are 
chacta,  a  raw  rum  made  from  the  sugar- 
cane, and  pisco,  a  grape  brandy.  The 
cholos  also  drink  a  great  deal  of  chica,  a 
corn  product  which  tradition  says  is  made 
by  first  chewing  the  corn  to  promote 
fermentation. 

A  stroll  through  the  narrow  lanes  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  strengthens  one's 
impression  that  he  is  again  in  Central 
America.  These  lanes  wind  and  twist  out 
into  the  farming  land — narrow  lanes,  with 
a  high  mud  wall  on  each  side,  and  a  double 
row  of  tall,  slim  poplar-trees.  The  top  of 
the  wall  is  effectually  reenforced  by  spikes 
of  cactus,  usually  maguey  that  serve  quite 
as  effectively  as  barbed  wire  to  keep  one 
from  climbing  over. 

There  is  something  peaceful,  quiet,  and 
unhurried  about  these  lanes  that  makes  one 
want  to  spend  weeks  there.  It  is  fasci- 
nating to  perch  oneself  on  a  spot  on  the 
wall — preferably  a  spot  where  the  cactus 
is  not  growing — and  watch  the  peons  pass 
with  their  two  or  three  burros,  or  a  flock 
of  sheep.  The  women  of  Huancayo,  in 
contrast  to  the  other  women  of  the  Andes, 
always  wear  blue  skirts.  Occasionally  one 
sees  a  varicolored  skirt,  as  in  other  towns, 
but  it  always  stamps  its  wearer  as  a 
stranger  in  Huancayo,  for  the  natives  wear 
nothing  but  blue.  The  old  women  and  the 
children  pause  courteously  to  bid  you 
"huenos  dias,"  but  the  young  ones  take  a 
quick,  excited  look  at  you,  edge  over  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  alley,  and  run  past. 
As  I  do  not  wear  a  little  black  mustache  or 
possess  that  oily  city  manner  described  in 
the  ballads,  it  made  me  wonder  what 
gringo  had  been  there  before  me  to  cause  so 
much  terror. 

I  was  standing  on  the  long  stone  bridge 
over  the  Florida  River  that  runs  through 
the  center  of  the  city,  watching  the  squaws 
pounding  dry  the  washed  clothes  down  in 
the  deep  ravine  below  me,  when  one  of 
their  husbands  called  her  by  beckoning  in 
the  Peruvian   fashion,  which    consists    in 


waving  the  hand  in  just  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  which  we  customarily  wave  it  in 
beckoning.  She  immediately  came  up  the 
path  at  a  swift  jog-trot,  and  paused  obe- 
diently at  his  feet.  These  Huancayo  wives 
are  so  well  trained  that  when  hubby  calls 
they  do  everything  but  click  then  heels 
together  and  salute. 

"After  you  finish  the  washing,"  he  told 
her,  "you  will  carry  those  four  sacks  of 
potatoes  down  to  the  store,  go  out  to  the 
pasture  and  bring  in  a  bale  of  hay  for  the 
burro,  feed  the  chickens,  get  the  pigs  ready 
for  the  market,  and  chop  some  wood.  I'm 
going  to  the  saloon." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Look  out  for  this  gringo.  I  think  he's 
trying  to  flirt." 

The  most  notable  event  in  Huancayo's 
week  is  the  Indian  market,  held  on  Sunday, 
when  the  natives  from  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  come  to  town  to  sell  their  wares. 
They  sit  cross-legged  on  the  ground  with 
their  wares  spread  out  before  them,  con- 
sisting of  llama-hides,  fruits,  vegetables, 
clothing,  household  utensils,  and  an  endless 
variety  of  other  things.  The  scene  presents 
a  colorful  picture: 

A  perfect  bedlam  reigns  in  Huancayo 
during  the  market-day,  the  pushing  and 
jostling  of  the  crowds,  the  noise  of  the 
many  haggling  voices,  the  squealing  of  the 
pigs  as  they  are  dragged  to  the  market,  the 
hee-hawing  of  the  burros  as  they  plod 
along,  completely  hidden  in  the  mass  of 
stuff  strapt  to  their  little  backs,  the  roaring  of 
the  bulls  in  the  cattle-yards,  the  squashing 
of  thousands  of  bare  feet  through  the  muck 
and  mud  of  the  plaza — all  the  various 
rackets  combining  to  make  a  riot  of  sound 
that  eclipses  a  menagerie  at  feeding-time. 

Through  [the  crowds  stalk  the  alcaldes, 
or  mayors,  of  the  different  Indian  villages, 
their  rank  indicated  by  the  staff  that  they 
carry,  a  staff  of  black  wood  encircled  by 
three  silver  bands.  Except  for  this  staff, 
there  is  nothing  to  mark  them  as  rulers, 
for  they  generally  are  as  barefooted,  mud- 
covered,  and  whisker-draped  as  the  rest  of 
their  tribe.  Sometimes  they  sell  stuff  like 
their  fellow  townsmen,  but  more  often  they 
drape  their  dirty  poncho  around  them  with 
a  Roman-toga  effect  and  stand  bjr  them- 
selves with  an  air  of  great  hauteur  and 
authority. 

As  a  rule,  each  village  specializes  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  one  certain  article, 
and  the  members  of  each  village  group 
themselves  apart.  As  a  result,  one  may 
notice  a  sameness  of  types  in  each  group 
that  contrasts  r strikingly  with  the  type  of 
the  group  next  door.  In  one  spot  will  be 
a  line  of  women  with  large  noses  selling 
vicuna-skins.  In  the  next  group  will  be  a 
line  of  cross-eyed  women  selling  native  em- 
broidery. In  the  next  group  will  be  a  line 
of  pock-marked  women  selling  coca  leaves. 
The  one  thing  they  wear  in  common  is  the 
blue  skirt  and  the  layers  of  mud. 

Altho  most  of  the  people  are  short  and 
stocky  like  the  cholos  of  the  higher  Andes, 
one  sees  many  new  and  distinctly  Indian 
types.  There  was  one  party  of  tall,  rangy 
Indians  drest  in  knee-pants,  with  packs  on 
their  backs,  that  had  evidently  come  in 
from  the  Chanchamayo  country.  As  they 
tramped  in  a  body  through  the  main  street 
an  automobile  passed.  Every  one  of  them 
stopt  with  his  mouth  wise  in  all  matters. 

"What  makes  it  run"?  asked  one  of 
them. 

The  alcalde  straightened  himself  with  the 
air  of  one  wise  in  all'  matters. 

"Wind,"  he  said  convincingly. 
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office  paid  her  several  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  After  ^what  we  had  gone  through 
this  seemed  as  tho  we  were  living  on  Easy 
Street.  All  three  of  us  boys  worked  in  the 
post-office.  My  particular  job  was  to  light 
the  fires  in  winter  and  do  the  janitor  work. 
When  I  was  a  little  older  I  helped  to  dis- 
tribute mail,  and  after  school  and  on  Satur- 
day I  waited  on  the  general  delivery  win- 
dow or  the  money-order  window. 

"In  those  days  it  was  a  problem  for 
boys  to  get  any  money  to  buy  baseballs 
and  bats.  Mother  let  me  have  a  corner 
of  the  lobby,  where  I  ran  a  news-stand, 
selling  magazines  and  papers.  This  made 
me  a  little  money,  which  I  was  allowed  to 
spend  on  baseball  equipment.  I  held 
down  first  base.  I  was  a  good  catcher 
and  rarely  muffed  a  ball.  I  was  a  better 
catcher  than  pitcher.  There  were  two 
baseball  teams  in  our  town,  the  Swiftfoots 
and  the  Red  Hats.  I  was  captain  of  the 
Swiftfoot  nine.  I  was  simply  crazy  about 
baseball.  Every  spare  minute  I  could  get 
from  my  work  at  the  post-office  or  school 
I  was  out  practising,  batting  flies  or  trying 
to  develop  curves.  The  boys'  mothers 
made  uniforms  for  them.  We  wore  red 
and  white  caps  and  red-flannel  shirts.  I 
marvel  at  it  now  how  we  ever  could  have 
played  ball  in  those  hot  July  and  August 
days  with  our  heavy  red  woolen  shirts  on. 
In  those  days  we  had  no  masks,  nor  did 
the  catchers  wear  mits.  but  in  the  season 
my  hands  would  be  as  hard  as  leather. 
From  the  profits  of  my  news-stand  I  helped 
finance  our  team,  and  I  was  always  en- 
trusted with  the  job  of  buying  equipment 
and  arranging  the  matches  with  other 
teams. 

"By  the  time  I  was  sixteen  we  had  devel- 
oped a  pretty  good  team — so  good,  indeed, 
that  we  traveled  around  the  country  play- 
ing matches  with  adjoining  towns.  I  can 
remember  very  distinctly  a  trip  we  made 
to  Snow  Hill,  about  thirty  miles  away. 
They  had  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  crack 
team.  Our  challenge  to  them  was  ac- 
cepted. No  general  was  ever  more  anx- 
ious over  the  results  of  an  impending 
battle  than  we  boys  were  over  the  results 
of  our  game  with  the  Snow  Hill  team. 
We  hired  a  pair  of  mules,  borrowed  a  farm 
wagon,  and  put  in  planks  across  the  bed 
of  the  wagon,  and  drove  the  thirty  miles 
to  Snow  Hill  and  played  the  game.  I  Avas 
captain  of  the  team,  and  if  ever  a  leader 
felt  the  responsibility  of  leadership  I  did. 
I  doubt  if  there  ever  was  a  happier  baseball 
team  than  we  as  we  started  home  that 
night  after  winning  the  game.  In  those 
days,  if  we  kept  the  score  down  to  fifteen 
to  twenty  we  considered  it  a  close  game. 
By  the  end  of  the  season  we  often  played 
a  game  where  the  score  would  be  ten  to 
twelve.  We  thought  that  was  marvelous 
playing. 

"In    1885    I    moved    to    Raleigh.     Tho 
necessity    of   earning   money    to    continue 
my  schooling  caused  me  to  take  a  job  in  a 
newspaper  office,  and  so  the  career  of  a 
promising  baseball-player  was  wrecked." 


A  Good  Boy. — Boy — "  You  have  a  va- 
cancy for  a  boy,  I  believe,  sir?  " 

Boss — "  Yes;  but  I  tell  you  at  once  it 
must  be  a  boy  who  never  tells  a  lie,  never 
swears,  and  never  gives  a  discourteous 
answer." 

Boy — "  I'll  send  my  cousin,  sir.  He's 
deaf  and  dumb." — Kasper  (Stockholm). 
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The.  Lands  that  Caesar  Trod- 


Rand  M9Nally 

BLACK  and  WHITE 

MILEAGE  MAPS 

A  new  series  of  State 
Maps  featuring  steam 
and  electric  railroads 
and  railroad  mileage 
between  cities,  towns 
and  junctions.  Made 
unusually  distinct 
through  elimination 
of  other  detail.  Each 
map  folded  to  conven- 
ient pocket  size  with 
index  giving  location 
and  population  of 
cities  and  towns,  their 
principal  industries 
and  products,  tele- 
graph and  mail  service, 
hotels  and  rates. 

Other  features  which 
will  appeal  to  the  pro- 
gressive business  man, 
salesman  and    tourist. 

All  Stales 
All  Canadian  Provinces 

Price  25c  Each 

Department  stores, 
news  stands,  book- 
stores, stationers,  drug 
stores  and  cigar 
stores  have  the 
Rand  McNali.y  map 
you  want  or  will  get  it 
for  you. 


THE  more  you  look  into  the  matter,  the  more 
you  will    be   surprised   at   the    number   and 
variety  of  maps  published  by  Rand  McNally. 

It  seems  as  if  you  could  not  possibly  wish  for  a 
map  that  isn't  issued  at  Map  Headquarters. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  map  of  Ancient  Gaul, 
showing  the  lands  that  Caesar  trod — marking  the 
lines  of  his  advance  into  Britain  and  the  dates  at 
which  certain  points  were  reached. 

You  say  that  you  may  never  use  such  a  map? 
Perhaps  not.  But  someone  will.  And  therefore 
Rand  McNally  make  it. 

So  it  is  that  every  conceivable  map  for  every  con- 
ceivable purpose  is  published  by  Rand  McNally. 
These  maps  are  not  only  accurate  when  first 
printed,  but  they  are  regularly  and  continually 
revised  to  date,  the  result  of  new  surveys,  of 
research,  and  of  travel  being  carefully  recorded 
year  by  year  in  the  plates. 

We  believe  that  you  should  know  that  no  other 
house  in  this  country  has  equal  facilities  for  secur- 
ing and  handling  such  data.  No  matter  what  kind 
of  map  you  may  need,  be  it  a  map  of  New  York 
City  or  of  Ancient  Gaul,  you  will  find  it  to  your 
advantage  to  get  a  Rand  MCNally.  Fifty  years 
of  experience  mean  something  in  the  map  business. 

WMm  1WNAM7X  &  €(DMPAOT* 
Map  Headquarters 

536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago — 42  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York 


Buy  Rand  McNally  Black  and  White  Mileage  Maps  From  Your  Dealer 
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is  a  Builder  of  Credit 


DUSINESS  success  is  based  on  credit — on  the  faith  your 
■^  bank,  your  creditors,  your  customers,  your  dealers,  and 
your  own  organization  have  in  your  ability  to  make  good 
what  you  promise  and  to  pay  what  you  owe. 

Credit,  in  turn,  depends  on  certain  definite  factors.  These 
are  outlined  in  the  advertisement  of  a  widely  known  bank — 
The  Cleveland  Trust  Company — which  is  reproduced  on  the 
opposite  page.     Let  us  analyze  what  they  say — 


Intimate  Knowledge 

How  can  your  banker  get  that 
knowledge  of  your  business?  Only 
by  your  having  it  yourself. 

Users  of  Burroughs  Bookkeeping 
Machines  have  that  knowledge. 
Every  day  the  balance  on  every  ac- 
count is  automatically  computed 
and  printed  right  on  the  ledger 
when  the  account  changes.  Having 
this  daily  balance  a  trial  balance  is 
always  available  on  short  notice. 
The  business  man  can  show  anyone 
his  inventory,  his  accounts  payable 
and  receivable,  his  cost  of  doing 
business  and  his  fixed  assets. 


Close  Relationship 

The  speed  and  automatic  accuracy 
of  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Ma- 
chines keep  their  owners  in  closest 
relationship  not  simply  with  their 
bankers,  but  with  their  creditors, 
salesmen,  factories  and  customers. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who 
has  no  such  prompt,  accurate  figure 
facts  at  hand  would  hardly  know 
his  business  if  hemetit  on  the  street 
some  morning,  or  if  his  creditors 
should  call  to  look  at  the  books. 

How  can  he  expect  to  maintain 
that  close  relationship  with  his  bank 
which  is  the  foundation  of  credit? 


Prompt  Action 

If  your  records  are  behind,  if  your 
books  are  unbalanced,  if  youhaven't 
had  a  trial  balance  in  six  weeks, 
prompt  action  in  placing  an  order, 
extending  credit,  collecting  bills 
over  due,  insuring  stock  or  borrow- 
ing from  a  bank  is  very  difficult. 

In  such  a  case  a  man  has  to 
choose  between  delay  and  unintel- 
ligent promptness,  on  whichneither 
underwriters,  bankers  or  insurance 
men  care  to  place  a  risk. 

But  automatic  bookkeeping 
makes  prompt  and  intelligent  ac- 
tion easy. 


The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  would  be 
one  of  the  first  to  assure  you  that  they  will 
always  accord  a  hearing  to  the  man  who 
knows  his  own  business. 

Furthermore,  that  they  believe  in  the  neces- 
sity of  up-to-date  bookkeeping  methods  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  use  Burroughs 
Machines  in  their  own  institution. 

This  subject  is  so  vital  to  successful  business 
that  you'll  be  interested  in  further  facts  re- 
lating to  the  function  of  Burroughs  Machines 
as  builders  of  credit. 


Burroughs  Machines — including  Adding, 
Bookkeeping  and  Calculating  Machines — are 
made  in  many  styles  and  sizes  to  fit  the  figure 
needs  of  every  business. 

Call  up  the  nearest  office  of  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company  or  write  to  the 
main  office  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  ask 
for  information. 

The  salesman  who  calls  will  tell  you  what 
machines  you  can  use  and  how  to  operate 
them  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  your 
particular  business. 


MACHINES   FOR  EVERY    BUSINESS 
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MAPPING  AIR-ROUTES   FOR   COMMERCIAL   FLYING 


OPTIMISTIC  PROPHETS  have  been  predicting  for 
some  time  that  eventually  all  kinds  of  transportation 
by  air  will  be  as  common  as  the  messy  but  useful  rail- 
road train.  The  prediction  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  come 
true  in  at  least  one  line,  the  transportation  of  mail.  Uncle  Sam 
is  now  carrying  nearly  100,000  letters  a  day  by  flying-machine, 
we  learn,  the  establishment  of  new  air-routes  is  being  announced 
every  few  days,  and  elaborate  plans  for  extension  of  the  service 
to  even  the  most  remote  sections  of  the  country  are  under  con- 
sideration. For  instance,  a  few  days  ago  four  De  Haviland  4-B 
machines,  under 
the  command  of 
Captain  St.  Clair 
Street,  started 
from  New  York 
to  distant  Nome, 
Alaska,  to  map  out 
an  aerial  route  to 
the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  Ameri- 
can continent. 
When  the  party 
reaches  its  final 
destination  it  will 
be  only  fifty  miles 
from  the  continent 
of  Asia.  Regular 
air-mail  service  has 
been  in  successful 
operation  now  in 
the  eastern  section 
of  the  United 
States  for  .  some 
nineteen  months. 
Eight  mail  planes 
make    daily    trips, 

flying  1,906  miles  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  land  are  already  linked  up  by  air-routes  as  def- 
initely as  they  are  by  railroads.  It  has  just  been  announced  that 
in  September  direct  air-mail  service  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  will  be  established.  Speed  is  the  big  advantage 
of  transportation  by  airplane,  but  economy  also  is  claimed.  The 
mail  now  being  carried  by  this  method  is  advanced  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-four  hours,  we  are  told.  It  is  218  miles  by  air  from 
New  York  to  Washington  and  a  little  more  than  226  by  rail. 
Letters  by  express  take  about  six  hours,  and  by  the  air-route 
they  take  in  transit  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  hours.  One 
flies  from  New  York  to  Cleveland  in  from  four  and  one-half  to 
five  hours,  but  it  takes  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  hours  by  rail. 
One  feature  of  the  air  service  of  particular  interest  in  these  days 
of  the  H.  C.  of  L.  is  its  comparatively  low  cost.  When  mail 
was  first  carried  by  air  the  postage  was  six  cents  an  ounce. 
When  it  was  discovered,  however,  that  the  cost  of  the  service 
did  not  exceed  eighty-four  cents  a  mile,  the  air-mail  rate  was 
reduced  to  the  ordinary  postage  rate.  It  is  asserted  by  airplane 
manufacturers,  aerial  navigation  companies,  and  others  inter- 
ested that  flying-machines  can  transport  passengers  and  small 
freight  more  cheaply  than  any  other  vehicle  and  save  time 
doing  it,  provided  they  are  given  sufficient  patronage.  Aside 
from  mail  transportation,  the  airplane  is  also  being  increasingly 
used  for  commercial  purposes.  There  are  said  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  machines  in  commercial  use  in  California  and 
fifty  more  in  Oregon  and  Washington.     About  one  hundred  and 


fifty  are  flying  in  Texas,  where  contracts  have  recently  been  let 
for  aircraft  for  transporting  supplies  between  cities  and  the  oil- 
fields. A  ten-passenger  airplane  service  is  in  operation  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  a  seaplane-express  line 
between  Seattle  and  points  in  British  Columbia  will  soon  begin 
operation.  The  development  of  commercial  flying  is  being  par- 
ticularly promoted  by  the  Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Association, 
which  came  into  being  in  1917.  During  the  war  this  organiza- 
tion devoted  itself  to  coordinating  the  efforts  of  its  members  in 
supplying  the  Government  with  aircraft  for  military  purposes. 

At  present  it  is 
principally  en- 
gaged in  fostering 
and  increasing  all 
American  compa- 
nies in  an  effort  to 
bring  them  to  a 
productive  basis. 
The  work  in  which 
this  Association  is 
now  engaged  is 
thus  set  out  by  a 
writer  in  The  Sun 
and  New  York 
Herald: 


ROUTES   LAID   OUT    "AS   THE   CROW   FLIES" 

In  addition  to  the  air-lanes  shown  here,  Army  fliers  are  iust  completing  the  survey  of  a  line  running 
from  New  York  to  Nome,  Alaska,  by  way  of  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  and  Canada. 


1.  Educating  the 
public  in  values  of 
aircraft,  inclusive 
of  lighter-  and 
heavier  -  than  -  air 
craft,  with  mea- 
surements, motor 
efficiency,  etc.,  and 
doing  this  by  dem- 
onstrations of  their 
speeds,  by  elim- 
inating all "  stunt " 
flying,  and  flying 
in  which  enters  an  unnecessary  element  of  danger,  such  as  night 
flying  or  flying  over  terrane  where  there  is  no  landing-field. 

2.  Working  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Army,  Navy,  and  Post-office  Departments,  State  govern- 
ments, municipalities,  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade, 
flying  clubs  (which  number  nearly  one  hundred),  for  the  passage 
of  laws  for  travel  in  the  air. 

3.  Landing-places.  The  public,  individuals,  and  municipali- 
ties have  followed  up  the  visits  of  airplanes  by  establishing  in 
many  instances  the  landing  facilities  which  the  presence  of  the 
machines  proved  to  them  were  necessary.  When  the  United 
States  Air  Service  started  out  on  its  thousand  miles  mapping 
tour  it  made  its  own  fields,  and  this  boldness  stimulated  the  in- 
terest which  was  necessary  for  their  establishment.  As  flying 
grows  there  must  be  no  lack  of  vigorous  and  comprehensive  action 
which  will  give  the  planes  air  harbors.  In  the  establishment  of 
these  landing-fields  every  one  can  help. 

4.  Experimenting  with  strictly  commercial  planes.  This  air- 
craft may  be  either  light  two-passenger  boats  or  large  boats 
capable  of  carrying  from  ten  to  a  score  of  passengers.  The 
safety  of  either  depends  on  the  motor,  and  with  this  experi- 
ment is  apt  to  go  on  indefinitely.  At  present  the  motors  in 
favor  are  the  Liberty,  Wright-Hispano,  Curtiss,  Packard,  Hall- 
Scott,  Gallaudet,  and  Sturtevant.  The  Hispano-Suiza,  which 
evolved  the  world-famous  Spad  that  proved  so  wonderfully 
efficient  in  driving  the  German  fliers  from  the  air  on  the 
Western  front  of  the  Great  War,  is  the  progenitor  of  the  Wright- 
Hispano,  which  is  called  the  American  Spad. 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  four  divisions  of  work  undertaken 
by  the  combined  aircraft  manufacturers  is,  of  course,  the  dem- 
onstration of  commercial  utility.  This  covers  a  wide  area: 
landscape  gardening  in  preliminary  and  progressive  studies, 
engineering  work,  studies  of  local  ground  and  adjacent  territories 
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|VER  frozen  rivers,  bucking 
snowdrifts  in  the  Northern 
woods,  on  high  mountain 
slopes,  in  Southern  swamps, 
through  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
tropics;  at  timber  sources  on 
every  continent  —  "Caterpillar" 
Tractors  are  hauling  the  products 
of  forest  and  mill,  and  proving 
indispensable  to  modern  logging 
economy. 

Dominant  in  power -farming, 
road-making,  freighting,  for  over 
a    dozen    years;    the    exclusive 
choice  of  U.  S.  and  Allied  Governments 
for  military  use,  "Caterpillar"  supremacy 
is  world-wide. 


There  /s  but  one  rf 

'CATERPILLAR- Holt  Builds  It. 

Send  for  booklet:"Caterpillar"  Tractor  Performance. 


THEHolt  Manufacturing  (bmpamj  »«■ 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS      STOCKTON, CALIF.      SPOKANE, WASH. 

EXPORT   DIVISION- 50  CHURCH   ST.,    NEW  YORK       CABLE  ADDRESS-" CATERPILLAR 
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MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


for  factories,  etc.;  shore  lines  with  studies 
on  the  movement  of  tides  and  currents  in 
river,  harbor,  and  dock  improvement,  city 
planning,  mine  communications,  explora- 
tions and  reconnaissance  of  new  roads, 
railroads,  trails,  etc.;  deliveryr  outes,  fores- 
try surveys,  chamber  of  commerce  reports, 
noting  development  of  sections  of  cities— 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  that 
aircraft  used  commercially  would  be  able 
to    lend    a    pushing   hand. 

To  the  public,  however,  the  interest  in 
the  new  craft  still  lies  in  its  adaptability  to 
transportation.  It  is  believed  by  those  in 
the  industry  that  the  present  congestion  of 
traffic  of  all  kinds,  with  no  sign  of  relief 
by  exhausted  methods,  points  inevitably 
to  the  abundant  use  of  aircraft.  They 
have  had  the  courage  of  their  belief,  for 
most  of  them,  while  waiting  to  see  what 
Congress  would  do,  devoted  a  small  space 
in  their  factories  to  machines  built  for 
commerce,  planes  in  which  they  expect 
the  public  to  ride. 

These  new  public  carriers  are  not  like  the 
military  design  built  for  extreme  speed  and 
great  maneuverability  necessary  in  aerial 
conflict,  but  are  planes,  instead,  of  inhe- 
rent stability,  wider  cruising  range,  more 
economic  of  fuel,  and  providing  better 
accommodations  for  passengers  and  freight. 
In  brief,  the  commercial  air-carrier  is  meant 
to  be  a  machine  with  thrill  and  danger 
eliminated,  but  just  as  comfortable  and 
even  as  luxurious  as  the  modern  limousine. 

It  seems  that  the  postal  department  of 
the  United  States  has  fully  made  up  its 
mind  as  to  the  commercial  possibilities  of 
the  airplane.  We  are  told  it  has  asked  for 
bids  for  carrying  the  mails  by  air-  or  sea- 
plane on  all  its  2,500  mail-routes.  Among 
other  things,  the  department  has  laid  down 
a  set  of  rules  governing  the  service  it  ex- 
pects of  its  airmen  and  has  fixt  penalties  as 
follows  for  failure  to  perform  such  service 
properly: 

No  compensation  will  be  allowed  for 
trips  not  performed.  For  each  such  failure 
in  a  month  over  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
scheduled  trips  for  the  month,  twice  the 
pay  for  the  non-performed  trip  may  be 
deducted.  However,  pro-rata  pay  will  be 
allowed  for  the  air-line  distance  between 
stated  stations  on  a  route  traversed  in  a 
partially  completed  trip,  provided  that  the 
mail  reaches  the  post-office  or  post-offices 
for  which  it  is  destined  not  later  than  it 
would  have  arrived  had  it  remained  on  the 
train.  For  each  trip  in  excess  of  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  scheduled  trips  in  a  month  on 
which  the  mail  is  delayed  beyond  the  time 
it  would  have  arrived  had  it  remained  on 
the  train,  twice  the  pro-rata  pay  of  the 
uncompleted  portion  of  the  trip  may  be 
deducted. 

The  carrier  will  be  expected  to  arrive 
within  scheduled  time,  and  deductions  may 
be  made  from  the  contractor's  pay  for  fail- 
ure to  arrive  and  deliver  the  mail  in  time 
for  scheduled  carrier  deliveries;  or  for 
failure  to  arrive  in  time  to  connect  sched- 
uled mail-trains  in  accordance  with  the 
advertised  schedule,  when  such  failures  are 
due  to  late  departures  from  landing-fields, 
for  other  reasons  than  late  delivery  of  mail 
to  contractor,  or  to  lack  of  diligence  in 
resuming  the  trip  after  a  forced  landing 
between  regularly  established  landing-fields. 


The  Postmaster-General  may  order  an 
increase  of  service  in  distance  or  in  weight 
of  mail  to  be  transported  with  the  consent 
of  the  contractor,  by-allowing  therefor  not 
to  exceed  a  pro-rata  increase  on  the  con- 
tract pay  for  the  mileage  or  weight  in- 
volved, provided  that  such  pro-rata  cost 
does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
mails  by  train. 

How  the  country  would  have  jeered  if 
such  specifications  had  been  printed  a  half- 
score  years  ago!  There  were  some  jeers 
when  the  Postmaster-General  asked  for 
aerial  Service  bids,  and  yet  the  greatest 
feature  of  the  post-office's  year  was  the 
operation  of  the  aerial  mail.  It  proved 
that  it  was  practicable.  The  total  mileage 
on  the  Washington-New  York  and  the 
New  York-Chicago  routes,  ending  Decem- 
ber 21,  1919;  was  405,563  miles.  The 
present  daily  mileage  is  1,906  and  the  total 
average  daily  weight  of  letters  carried  is 
2,100  pounds.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June,  1919,  the  New  York-Washington 
service  had  cost  $137,900.06,  and  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  stamps  for  the  mail 
carried  was  $159,700.  This  service  rep- 
resented 128,037  miles  and  7,720,840  let- 
ters carried.  The  record  of  performance 
was  92  per  cnt, 


ALL  AVIATORS  SAID  TO  BE 
TRESPASSERS  OF  THE  AIR 

THE  aviator  is  in  a  peculiar  situation 
from  a  legal  standpoint.  As  soon  as 
he  ' '  takes  off ' '  from  his  own  field  he  becomes 
a  trespasser,  and,  if  the  neighbors  wished 
to  assert  their  immemorial  rights,  he  could 
be  haled  into  court  for  unwarranted  inva- 
sion. The  Aircraft  Journal  (New  York) 
summarizes  an  article  by  Percival  E. 
Jackson,  in  the  Pittsburg  Leader,  which 
calls  attention  to  two  sound,  fundamental, 
legal  principles: 

1.  The  law  of  the  land  has  been,  as  far 
back  as  the  English  common  law  can  be 
traced,  that  a  man  owns  his  land  from  the 
center  of  the  earth  to  the  uppermost 
regions  of  the  sky. 

2.  The  ancient  action  of  trespass  will  lie 
whenever  one  breaks  into  the  close  of 
another;  a  mere  passing  of  the  boundaries 
that  define  one's  person  or  one's  property 
is  a  trespass  that  gives  rise  to  a  cause  of 
action. 

The  first  premise  finds  ample  support 
in  our  present-day  decisions.  On  the 
theory  that  an  owner's  dominion  extends 
to  the  nethermost  recesses  of  the  earth, 
the  passing  of  one's  boundary-line  below 
the  surface  is  held  to  constitute  a  trespass. 
So  it  is  in  the  case  of  tunneling  under  an- 
other's land,  or  of  diverting  subterranean 
streams,  or  of  attempting  to  take  minerals 
from  the  land  of  a  neighbor;  each  of  these 
is  an  actionable  trespass. 

And  the  air  overhead  is  not  barren  of 
defense,  as  witness  the  ordinary  predica- 
ment that  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  find  themselves  in.  They  can 
not  put  a  telegraph-pole  on  each  side  of  a 
man's  farm  and  string  a  wire  across  without 
his  consent,  for  they  thus  invade  his 
dominions  above  the  ground  and  give  him 
cause  for  legal  redress.  So  we  may 
proceed  upon  the  basic  theory  that  the 
premises  stated  find  support  in  our  modern 
precedents. 

Now,  then,  what  is  the  situation  of  an 
airplane  in  flight?  It  invades  the  sacred 
precincts  above  the  ground  heretofore 
inviolable.  It  passes  through  the  close 
of   the  farmer  when   it    passes  above   that 


portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  the  law 
has  always  deemed  his.  The  aviator  be- 
comes a  trespasser.  Being  a  trespasser, 
the  strange  and  unusual  noises  of  his  engine 
which  disconcert  and  frighten  the  peaceful 
hinds  and  herds  below  constitute  a  battery 
upon  them,  for  while  the  commonest  form 
of  battery  is  that  which  usually  accom- 
panies assault,  stiU  the  placing  of  one  in 
actual  fear  of  bodily  harm,  unaccompanied 
by  an  actual  assault,  has  always  been 
deemed  a  battery  by  the  common  law. 

Thus  far  we  find  the  aviator  guilty  of 
trespass  and  a  battery.  A  continuation  of 
these  violent  noises  which  interrupt  the 
somnolent  tranquillity  of  the  rustic  on  the 
ground  serves  to  aggravate  the  damage. 
A  constant  repetition  of  this  aerial  turmoil 
day  by  day  that  constitutes  a  daily  suc- 
cession of  batteries  upon  the  populace 
can  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  public 
nuisance,  for  so  the  law  defines  the  struc- 
ture  of  a  public  nuisance.  And  now  the 
aviator  becomes  a  culprit  guilty  of  main- 
taining a  public  nuisance. 

What  legal  results  will  flow  from  placing 
our  fliers  in  this  status?  Let  us  assume, 
as  sometimes  occurs,  that  the  pilot  loses 
control  of  his  plane.  His  engine  stops,  or 
his  control-wires  break.  He  crashes  to 
the  ground,  striking  a  barn,  or  a  house,  or  a 
person.  Is  he  liable  to  the  injured  party? 
He  is,  and  this  answer  must  obtain  without 
regard  as  to  whether  or  not  the  fall  was 
occasioned  by  any  fault  of  the  flier.  For, 
having  fallen  while  in  the  commission  of  an 
act  in  itself  unlawful — in  fact,  while  engaged 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  nuisance — the 
aviator  must  be  held  to  account  for  any 
damage  that  may  ensue.  A  forced  land- 
ing made  by  a  pilot  after  something  goes 
wrong  may  save  his  life,  but  he  must  com- 
pensate the  farmer  whose  budding  crop 
of  turnips  may  be  prematurely  mashed. 

This  might  be  said  to  be  as  it  should  be; 
but  the  same  result  does  not  obtain  with 
the  motorist  whose  steering-gear  breaks 
and  precipitates  him  into  a  shop-window. 
Unless  the  shop-owner  can  prove  some 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  motorist  the  latter 
can  not  be  held  liable.  In  order  to  predi- 
cate a  liability  in  law,  one  must  prove  that  a 
resultant  wrong  is  due  to  some  negligence 
or  to  some  cause  which  could  have  been 
avoided.  But  with  the  aviator  it  is 
different,  even  tho  the  fault  is  not  his. 
Unlike  the  motorist,  he  was  engaged  in  an 
unlawful  occupation.  This  view  has  been 
upheld  in  actual  practise,  for — 

The  Government  has  paid  thousands  of 
claims  for  damages  resulting  from  forced 
landings  and  crashes.  In  a  great  many 
cases  the  fault  was  nobody's,  due  only  to 
the  immaturity  of  the  science.  Yet  the 
Government  recognized  its  liability.  No 
fault  existing,  there  could  have  been  no 
liability,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
aviators  were  engaged  in  doing  something 
unlawful.  And,  by  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion, we  can  only  conclude  that  they  must 
have  been  committing  trespass  when  the 
accidents  occurred. 

So,  in  theory  and  in  actual  practise,  we 
are  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  law,  the  aviator  is  a  law- 
breaker. To  what  harmful  lengths  this  line 
of  reasoning  must  bring  us  depends  only 
upon  our  estimate  of  the  importance  to 
future  civilization  of  the  science  of  aviation. 
If  the  flier  be  a  trespasser,  then  should  he 
threaten  to  repeat  his  offense,  the  land- 
owner may  well  resort  to  the  courts  for  an 
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WHO  PAYS  FOR  PNEUMATIC 
TRUCK  TIRE  EXPERIMENTS 


WHEN  an  automo- 
bile owner's  tire 
goes  back  on  him  he 
more  or  less  cheerfully 
charges  it  off  as  a  per- 
sonal loss  and  tries  to  do 
better  next  time. 

It  is  different  with  the 
motor  truck  owner. 

Every  tire  must  do  ex- 
actly what  is  expected  of 
it  or  be  charged  against 
his  business. 

*         *         * 

Experimenting  with 
tires  is  not  the  job  of  the 
truck  owner. 

The  United  States 
Rubber  Company  spent 
two  years  in  developing 
the  idea  of  putting  a 
heavy  truck  on  air  before 


it  brought  out  the  first 
pneumatic  truck  tires. 

Even  then  it  was  not 
satisfied. 

Even  at  that  time  it 
saw  that  you  could  not 
take  an  ordinary  passen- 
ger car  tire,  enlarge  it  and 
make  it  do  what  truck 
owners  expect  of  their 
tires. 

It  went  back  again  to 
first  principles  —  to  the 
foundation — to  the  bead 
of  the  tire. 

It  created  a  new  type  of 
bead  construction,  posi- 
tively  anchoring  the 
cords.  It  put  in  the  right 
number  of  breaker  strips, 
stronger  side  walls,  a 
heavier  tread. 

The  result  was  a  pneu- 


matic truck  tire  —  not 
an  enlarged  passenger 
car  tire.  Created  to  fill  a 
need — not  padded  and 
bolstered  up  to  fill  a 
market  already  created. 

*         *         * 

There  are  still  some 
sizes  of  U.  S.  Nobby 
Cord  Tires  you  cannot 
buy.  The  market  is 
there,  waiting  for  them. 

But  they  will  not  be 
released  until  this  com- 
pany is  satisfied  that  they 
will  do  what  truck  owners 
expect  of  them. 

The  United  States 
Rubber  Company  has 
never  asked  truck  own- 
ers to  pay  for  its  tire  ex- 
periments. 


US.  PneumaticTruck  Tires 

Rubber  Company 


United  States 


Fifty- three 
Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
Thirty-five  Branches 
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injunction  to  prevent  further  infringement 
upon  his  rights. 

The  freeholder  has  no  adequate  remedy 
at  law,  and  a  court  of  equity  should  grant 
him  relief  by  injunction.  The  operation 
of  flying-fields  could  be  restrained  at  the 
insistence  of  adjoining  landowners.  The 
operation  of  aircraft  over  one's  property 
could  be  restrained  in  like  manner.  The 
result  must  be  the  barring  of  airplanes  from 
all  but  wild  and  uninhabited  parts  of  the 
country.  Abroad,  in  the  larger  countries, 
this  could  mean  nothing  but  an  absolute 
bar  against  flying. 

But,  of  course,  the  situation  is  not  as 
bad  as  would  at  first  blush  seem.  There 
is  no  universal  law  that  vests  ownership  in 
the  sky  to  the  mundane  freeholder  below. 
His  possessory  right  is  defined  by  the  sub- 
stantive law,  by  the  common  law  only. 
The  common  law  is  a  wonderful,  mutable 
system,  that  finds  its  chief  virtue  in  its 
elasticity.  It  bends  and  conforms  to  and 
with  the  expanding  spirit  of  progress,  and 
its  bands  are  of  purest  Para,  to  be  stretched 
and  distended  by  the  provident  hands  of 
courts.  The  latter,  in  turn,  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  doctrines  of  public  policy  and 
public  expediency. 

In  a  word,  when  the  occasion  demands, 
as  it  does  in  this  situation  to-day,  the  courts 
can  say  that  the  expediency  of  the  present- 
day  demands  that  the  ownership  of  the 
air  lies  in  the  people,  not  in  the  individual, 
and  that  the  ancient  doctrines  and  the 
former  precedents  no  longer  control.  Then 
comes  the  turn  of  the  various  State 
assemblies  to  function;  and  by  statutory 
regulation  to  control  and  regulate  the  oper- 
ation of  aerial  vehicles,  the  laying-out  of 
air-lanes,  and  the  determination  of  proper 
rules  of  the  air,  the  science  of  aviation 
will  find  in  the  law  support  and  guidance. 


MTHE  FOOLS  WHO  HAVE  DRIVEN  ME," 
BY  AN  AGED  "SIX" 

WHEN  a  battered  old  car  is  towed 
down  the  street  to  an  automobile 
hospital  it  may  occur  to  a  thoughtful 
passer-by  that  she  might  have  lived  a  longer 
and  more  useful  life  had  she  been  properly 
brought  up  after  she  left  her  birthplace  in 
the  factory,  a  beautiful  young  thing  in  her 
fresh  coat  of  paint.  Then  her  motors  sang 
for  the  very  joy  of  living.  Grace  lay  in 
every  curve  of  her  body,  and  her  trim- 
mings, like  a  bird's  plumage,  shone  resplen- 
dent in  the  afternoon  sun.  Now  she  is  old 
before  her  time.  Her  cylinders  are  wheez- 
ing out  her  last  gasp.  When  she  readies 
the  hospital  she  will  be  beyond  need  of 
repair,  and  after  the  autopsy  denim-coated 
orderlies  will  cast  her  remains  on  a  lot  of 
other  old  junk.  Had  her  late  owners  al- 
ways fed  her  on  the  required  amount  of 
oil,  water,  and  gasoline  and  taken  tender 
care  of  her  internal  organs  when  they  began 
first  to  show  signs  of  what  may  pass  for 
sclerosis  or  digestive  impairment,  she 
would  be  still  skimming  over  country  roads 
and  through  rustic  lanes,  a  little  slow  per- 
haps, but  still  sturdy  enough  to  carry  the 
family  home. 

"My  first  driver,  of  course,  drove  me 
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when  I  was  so  new  that  my  paint  glis- 
tened; my  muffler,  being  all  unstopt  up, 
purred  sweetly,  and  my  gears,  not  being 
worn  in,  hummed  more  than  he  found 
pleasant.  He  was  a  very  new  driver, 
indeed  ...  in  fact,  judging  by  the  way  he 
handled  me,  he  had  had  about  three  les- 
sons from  an  incompetent  driver's  assistant 
janitor."  It  was  an  old  car  speaking.  She 
was  awaiting  her  latest  purchaser  in  a 
second-hand  motor  mart,  says  C.  H.  Claudy 
in  Motor  Lije  (New  York).  Her  story  is 
distressing.  Speaking  still  of  her  fiist 
driver,  she  says: 

"He  was  a  very  foolish  driver,  indeed. 
He  drove  me  thirty-five  miles  an  hour  for 
over  two  hours  the  first  afternoon  he  had 
me  out  of  the  shop,  and  as  a  result  I  had 
to  go  to  the  shop  for  scored  cylinders  be- 
fore I  was  six  months  old.  But  I  have 
always  found  in  my  long,  long  life  (I  am 
nearly  four  years  old,  you  know)  that  the 
really  foolish  driver  is  not  so  much  the 
man  who  doesn't  know  how  to  take  care 
of  a  new  car  as  the  one  who  thinks  a  car, 
because  it  is  made  of  steel,  can  not  pos- 
sibly have  any  wear  connected  with  it 
which  an  oil  can  won't  cure. 

"  It  was  my  first  driver  who  was  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  he  owned  the  middle  of 
the  road.  I  overheard  him  tell  a  Jane  he 
had  driving  with  him  one  day  that  it  was 
very  injurious  to  cars  to  drive  them  on  the 
right  side  of  a  well-crowned  road  because  it 
threw  so  much  strain  on  the  roller-bearings 
of  the  two  right  wheels.  Therefore,  he  in- 
sisted upon  driving  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  regardless  of  the  traffic  which  was 
coming  from  behind  or  that  which  came 
toward  him.  When  he  swung  over  to  the 
side  it  was  grudgingly  and  as  little  as  pos- 
sible and  when  he  came  back  again  it  was 
with  a  sudden  turn  and  a  yank  of  the  steer- 
ing wheel  which  made  an  ache  in  every 
spindle  and  caused  my  worn  gears  to  pain 
me  muchly.  Then  when  he  drove  me 
carelessly,  into  a  curb  one  day  and  I  re- 
fused to  stand  for  it  and  allowed  my  right 
front  wheel  to  buckle  up  under  him  and 
let  him  down  bang  and  (having  your  front 
axle  bent  is  only  a  little  less  painful  than 
having  it  straightened  out  again)  he  called 
me  names  and  said  my  wheels  were  made 
of  green  wood,  when  it  was  his  head  which 
was  so  constructed. 

"It  was  my  first  driver,  too,  Avho  had 
the  big  idea  that  the  way  to  go  around  a 
corner  was  to  step  on  my  tail  and  make 
me  jump  around.  Apparently  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  differential  is 
made  to  permit  unequal  revolutions  of  rear 
wheels,  and  thought  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  fast  about  curves.  Of  course, 
it  wasn't  long  before  I  began  to  protest  at 
this  sort  of  treatment  ...  a  car  is  only  a 
motor,  after  all,  and  its  motor  likes  to 
squeak  and  wobble  when  it  is  not  treated 
fairly.  So,  as  he  persisted  in  putting  un- 
fair strains  on  my  differential  I  did  my 
best  to  get  even  with  him,  and  soon  my 
rear  end  was  talking  so  loud  he  couldn't 
murmur  to  shell  pink  ears  next  to  him  on 
the  driver's  seat,  but  had  to  shout. 

"So  in  the  end  he  got  rid  of  me.  I 
brought  a  perfectly  disgraceful  price  and  I 
was  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
motor-crank." 

Her  second  driver  was  an  old  fogy  to 
whom  a  set  of  rules  was  of  almost  divine 
authority.  The  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  might  have  been  busted,  but 
never  one  of  these  rules.     Let  her  tell  it: 


"He  started  the  engine,  gave  it  eleven 
seconds  to  warm  up,  measured  carefully 
with  his  eye  and  insisted  that  he  must  get 
from  first  to  second  in  twenty  feet,  kept 
an  eye  on  the  speedometer  and  never 
shifted  to  high  until  I  showed  exactly  nine 
miles  an  hour  (and  my  best  shifting  gait  is 
seven),  and  once  he  was  in  high,  he  wouldn't 
drop  back  into  second  on  any  grade  less 
than  ten  per  cent.,  according  to  a  gradi- 
ometer  he  had  on  the  dash.  Thus,  quite 
regardless  of  what  speed  I  might  be  making 
or  what  load  I  might  be  carrying. 

"And  as  for  the  carbureter.  Oh,  my 
poor  gasoline  tank  and  vacuum  system, 
but  how  he  did  love  to  play  with  the  car- 
bureter. No  lover  ever  liked  to  let  his 
fingers  amuse  themselves  with  his  fair  one's 
tresses  more  than  my  driver  liked  to  mon- 
key with  my  carbureter.  Why,  I  once 
knew  him  to  refuse  a  drink  while  he  got 
out  and  cut  down  my  gas  supply — you 
know  he  was  loony  on  the  subject.  He 
also  had  a  cranky  idea  that  carbureters 
should  be  adjusted  with  spark  in  normal 
running  position,  instead  of  retarded,  as  he 
preferred  to  make  adjustments  with  gaso- 
line rather  than  with  air,  with  the  natural 
result  that  I  was  forever  fouling  plugs,  and 
consequently  was  forever  being  taken  down 
to  have  a  loose  ring  I  didn't  possess  hunted 
for. 

Then  came  a  woman,  who  thought  that 
an  automobile  should  be  able  to  take  care 
of  itself,  and  that  it  should  be  able  to  run 
the  short  distance  home  from  wherever 
she  was  even  if  it  ran  out  of  water,  oil,  and 
gas.  She  generally  wondered  what  the 
matter  was  when  the  poor  old  car  came  to 
a  determined  halt,  and  ended  up  by  calling 
on  an  errant  motor  knight  for  assistance, 
or  "just  enough  gas  to  get  home,  please." 
One  day  the  car  bounced  to  a  sudden  stop, 
and  the  lady  went  to  a  hospital.  The  tear- 
ful old  car  continues: 

"Well,  it  was  the  end  of  me  as  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  and  I  didn't  care  at  all. 
I  was  a  frightful  mess  and  they  took  me  to 
the  hospital  and  got  after  me  with  a  wreck- 
ing crew  and  wrenches,  and  I  was  entirely 
taken  down  and  hammered  and  heated  and 
rebored  and  rebearinged,  and  I  must  say  I 
rather  enjoyed  it,  because  all  the  mechanics 
knew  exactly  what  the  trouble  was  and 
that  it  wasn't  my  fault  at  all. 

"However,  all  good  times  come  to  an 
end  some  day.  I  was  given  a  new  long, 
rakish  body,  had  some  near-disks  put  out- 
side my  perfectly  respectable  wooden 
wheels,  was  painted  a  bright  red,  and  sold 
to  a  vivid  young  man  to  do  duty  as  a 
'sport  car.' 

"He  was  a  'sport  driver,'  this  young 
fellow,  much  given  to  checked  trousers  and 
red  ties  and  girls  with  loose  hairpins.  Also 
he  was  given  to  the  possession  and  the  fre- 
quent use  of  a  large  bottle  under  the  seat, 
which  improved  his  temper  but  did  strange 
things  to  his  driving.  It  also  did  strange 
things  to  me,  because  when  he  had  filled 
his  tank  from  the  bottle,  I  could  have 
talked  motorese  to  him  in  even  flivver  lan- 
guage and  he  wouldn't  have  understood  a 
word  I  was  saying. 

"He  didn't  exactly  abuse  me — he  knew 
how  to  drive.  But  he  insisted  on  taking 
every  hill  on  high  if  it  had  to  be  at  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  and  his  favorite  recreation 
was  to  get  some  red-haired  chorus  lady 
beside  him  and  see  how  close  he  could 
come  to  taking  off  wheels  of  passing  ve- 
hicles on  lonely  roads.  It  was  just  after 
one  of  these  flirtations  with  sudden  demise 
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Knowledge  of  Power  Is  Power 


37 }4" Heart  Double,  main  drive 
belt  of  the  Acme  Harvesting 
Machinery  Co., Peoria,  Illinois. 
Transmitting  350  to  450  horse- 
power. Heart  Double  made 
from  strictly  first  quality  center 
stock  oak  tanned  leather  is 
recommended  for  use  on  main 
drives  or  other  installations 
where  power  requirements  are 
heavy  and  pulleys  large  in 
diameter  (18"  and  over). 


We  have  enjoyed  for  sixty 
years  the  deep  satisfaction  of 
making  the  leather  belting  that 
drives  the  wheels  of  thousands  of 
leading  industrial  plants.  Our 
pride  in  our  product  is  justified 
by  the  product's  widespread  use. 

More  recently,  by  long,  costly, 
and  intensive  investigations,  our 
belting  engineers  have  reduced 
leather  belting  power  transmis- 
sion to  an  exact  science.  We 
feel  it  our  privilege  to  give  the 
results  of  our  work  to  belt  users 
in  general  without  any  obliga- 
tion on  their  part  in  return. 

Because  ordinary  leakage  in 
power  transmission  is  detected 
only  by  scientific  tests,  many 
grades  and  sizes  of  belting  often 
give  what  is  looked  upon  as  a 
satisfactory  result  for  a  specific 


drive.  There  is,  however,  one 
right  grade  and  size  for  each  job. 
Only  expert  belting  men  such  as 
are  trained  in  the  Graton  & 
Knight  laboratories  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  select  the  one 
right  belt. 

By  standardizing  Graton  & 
Knight  brands  of  leather  belt- 
ing both  in  their  manufacture 
and  in  their  application,  we  are 
able  to  put  the  one  proper  belt 
on  every  class  of  drive. 

The  Graton  &  Knight  Stand- 
ardized Series  of  Leather  Belt- 
ing contains  a  belt  for  every 
need.  Given  the  transmission 
problem,  a  belting  expert  can 
select  the  right  belt  on  the  basis 
of  the  work  to  be  done. 

We  invite  you  to  call  upon 
our  belting  experts  without  obli- 
gation to  yourself. 


Write  for  our  book,       Standardized  Leather  Belting" 

THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.   CO.,    Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather  Belting  and  Leather  Products 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  All   Principal  Cities 


Graton  &Knigfht 

Standardized  Series       t£ 

Leather  Belting 

fanned  by  us  for  belting  use  ^ 
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at 
Looking  #ei=  it ! 


YOU  look  FOR  cards  when  they're  hidden 
away  one  behind  the  other  in  card  drawers, 
and  sometimes  you  look  for  them  a  long  time  when 
they're  mis-filed.  You  fumble  over  a  dozen  cards 
to  find  one. 

But  you  look  AT  records  in  Kardex.  The  name 
or  title  is  always  in  plain  sight.  A  glance  locates 
the  card  you  want — a  flip  of  the  finger  shows  you 
the  required  data.  You  make  entry  or  get  data 
from  either  side  of  the  card  without  removing  it. 
That  means  no  possibility  for  mis-filed  or  lost 
cards. 

The  speed  and  ease  of  locating  cards  in  Kardex 
saves  50%  to  75%  of  time.  Instant  accessibility 
of  Kardex  records  encourages  their  use  in  plan- 
ning and  deciding.     No  guess  work,  no  oversight. 

Kardex  will  accommodate  your  present  cards. 
The  change  from  card  drawers  to  Kardex  is  easily 
and  quickly  made. 

It  is  costly  for  you  to  look  FOR  records.  Look 
AT  them  in  Kardex.     Write  for  further  details. 


AMERICAN  KARDEX  COMPANY 

Main  Offices  and  Factory:  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


ATLANTA 

BALTIMORE 

BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 


DALLAS 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
HOUSTON 
KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 


Branch  Offices: 

MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
ST.  LOUIS 
SYRACUSE 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
TORONTO,  CAN. 
LONDON,  ENG. 
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that  I  felt  it — the  most  awful  sensation  a 
ear  can  have — one  of  my  steering  knuckles 
cracked.  I  can't  explain  it,  but  when  a 
car  knows  that  something  is  wrong  with 
her  steering  it's  like  having  the  very  heart 
torn  out  of  one.  Of  course,  I  did  every- 
thing I  could  to  attract  his  attention.  I 
steered  as  hard  as  I  could  and  as  crankily 
as  I  could,  and  wherever  I  could  produce 
a  squeak  or  a  rattle  or  a  noise  of  any  sort 
I  made  it.  But  he  was  one  of  those  one-arm 
experts  and  he  had  no  attention  to  pay  to 
me  just  then — and  so,  and  so — 

"Well,  they  picked  the  two  of  them  out 
of  a  field  a  hundred  feet  away  and  sent 
them  to  the  shop  for  new  bodies,  bumpers, 
and  power-plants,  and  nie  they  dug  out  of  a 
ditch  with  a  chain-hoist,  a  wrecking  crew, 
and  much  evil  language.  Of  course  I  knew 
it  wasn't  my  fault — people  who  drive  for- 
ever without  paying  any  attention  to  their 
steering-gear  are  likely  to  get  it  in  the  dif- 
ferential that  way.  But  the  wrecking  crew 
didn't  think  I  was  much  good,  and  so  after 
I  had  gone  through  the  shop  again  I  was 
rebodied  and  repainted  and — honestly,  I 
don't  see  why  a  car  should  be  ashamed  of 
poverty,  do  you?  I  earned  a  perfectly 
honest  living  and  I  did  it  as  well  as  some 
who  are  born  to  it.  Of  course,  it  is  a  ter- 
rible come-down  in  the  world,  I  admit  that. 
For  a  well-born,  expensive,  high-powered 
six-cylinder  car  to  become  a  common  taxi- 
cab  is  not  an  enviable  fate! 

"However,  as  I  speedily  found  out,  it  is 
not  being  poor  and  earning  an  honest  liv- 
ing which  is  most  damaging  to  a  high- 
priced  six,  but  being  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
who  has  monthly  impulses  to  go  and  be 
something  else  than  a  taxi-driver.  When- 
ever one  of  these  changing  fits  struck  my 
driver  he  became  extremely  reckless  as  to 
what  happened  to  me.  As  a  taxi-driver 
depends  upon  the  tips  of  his  patrons  for 
part  of  his  living,  he  is  apt  to  try  to  please 
said  patrons  regardless  of  his  car.  And 
when  a  chap  tells  him  to  get  to  the  sta- 
tion in  eleven  minutes  and  he'll  give  him 
a  dollar  tip,  why,  he  makes  it,  and  wo 
unto  anything  which  stands  in  the  way. 
Wo,  also,  unto  the  taxi  if  anything  does 
stand  in  the  way,  which  is  why  I  had  the 
rear  end  of  an  army  truck  inserted  through 
my  radiator,  my  driver  went  to  the  police 
station,  my  fare  to  the  hospital  instead  of 
the  train,  and  me  to  a  repair-shop  where  I 
was  made  over  again  for  the  fifth  or 
eleventh  time. 

"My  next  experience  I  shall  always  re- 
member with  pleasure  because,  while  I  was 
treated  outrageously  from  a  car's  stand- 
point, it  was  from  ignorance  and  not 
viciousness.  I  was  bought  for  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  (it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  too  minute  particulars  as  to  the 
amount;  I  still  have  some  pride  left)  by  a 
farmer  who  wanted  to  put  a  truck  body 
on  me  and  use  me  to  haul  milk  and  vege- 
tables to  market.  Some  one  had  told  him 
that  a  car  needed  gas,  oil,  and  water,  and 
I  had  them  as  religiously  as  his  horses  got 
oats  and  hay.  But  no  one  had  told  him 
that  tires  needed  air,  that  a  wash  gives 
any  car  a  self-respecting  feeling  as  well  as 
appearances,  or  that  a  car  has  a  distinct 
tone  of  voice  to  warn  her  driver  when  a 
piston  slaps,  a  wrist-pin  is  loose,  a  main 
bearing  is  worn,  or  a  tooth  in  a  gear  broken. 
The  result  was  that  in  a  few  months  I  was 
one  large  motor  sore.  My  broken  tooth, 
long  since  ground  to  small  pieces,  was  rap- 
idly eating  all  the  edges  off  the  rest  of  my 
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AS  the  rain  falls  alike  on  the  just 
.  and  the  unjust,  so  does  the 
beautiful  booklet  as  well  as  the  poor, 
ugly  one  sooner  or  later  go  to  the 
waste-paper  baler. 

There  is  no  use  in  perpetuating  the 
silly  myth  that  poorly  printed  catalogs 
are  chucked  into  the  waste  basket  and 
well  printed  ones  cherished  forever. 

The  distinction  is  much  finer  than 
that.  There  is  the  good-looking  book- 
let that  you  just  hate  to  throw  away 
— and  don't  for  several  hours  or  weeks. 
Even  before  you  do  get  rid  of  it,  you 
feel  in  duty  bound  to  read  it. 

And  sometimes  a  very  poorly 
printed  booklet  or  catalog  is  so  sensi- 
bly written  that  it  is  saved  in  spite  of 
its  unattractiveness. 

Thedifference  between  printing  done 
on  Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers 
and  other  printing  is  not  conspicuously 
apparent.     Generally  the  results  are: 

A  little  time  saved  in  the  press- 
room owing  to  the  easier  hand- 
ling of  the  standard  quality 
paper,  and  a  little  expense 
saved  for  the  same  reason 


A  better  reproduction  of  prized 
drawings  and  photographs 

A  little  more  legibility  of  type 

A  little  better  folding  and 
binding  "performance" 

And,  as  mentioned  above,  a 
little  longer  average  life  before 
being  laid  asideorthrown  away. 

Always  some  of  these  things,  some- 
times all  of  these  things,  you  get 
when  you  use  a  Warren  Standard 
Printing  Paper.  About  the  only 
advantage  you  lose  is  the  doubtful 
one  of  driving  a  sharp  bargain  with  a 
printer  whose  help  and  co-operation 
can  be  of  value  to  you. 

Examples  of  the  kind  of  printing 
any  good  printer  or  any  buyer  of 
printing  may  legitimately  expect  if  a 
Warren  Standard  Printing  Paper  is 
used  may  be  secured  by  writing  us,  or 
by  consulting  Warren's  Paper  Buyer's 
Guide,  or  the  Warren  Service  Library. 
These  books  can  be  seen  in  all  the 
public  libraries  of  our  larger  cities. 
They  are  also  in  the  offices  of  catalog 
printers  and  the  merchants  who  sell 
Warren's  Standard  Printing  Papers. 


S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Printind  Papers 


f/ir       lnl\r LL. 
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gears,  and  the  only  difference  between  the 
noises  I  made  when  running  to  market  and 
the  noises  of  a  threshing-machine  with 
loose  chains  was  that  my  noise  traveled 
only  along  the  road. 

"Of  course,  my  work  was  easy  enough. 
Fifteen  miles  an  hour  is  nothing  to  a  well- 
born six,  even  an  abused  one,  and  my  loads 
were  light  and  my  hours  of  work  short. 
But  altho  I  did  my  best  to  last  and  receive 
the  kind  treatment  I  was  always  accorded, 
with  the  exceptions  noted,  my  disinte- 
grated mechanism,  my  spavined  gears, 
and  my  worn  bearings  at  last  proved  my 
undoing. 

"I  was  sold,  this  time  for  a  considera- 
tion I  shall  not  even  mention,  and  my 
former  owner  bought  a  second-hand  flivver 
by  adding  something  to  the  nearly  insig- 
nificant price  he  received  for  me. 

"I  am  now  out  of  the  shop  again.  I 
have  been  painted  once  more,  a  new  top 
put  on  me,  I  am  advertised  as  'mechan- 
ically perfect,'  and  I  look  to  be  what  I  am 
not — a  first-class  car.  I  know  my  end  as 
well  as  if  it  had  already  happened — I  have 
no  hopes  left.  Once,  perhaps  twice  more, 
I  shall  drift  through  the  hands  of  owners 
who  will  not  care  much  what  happens  to  me 
because  I  am  'only  an  old  car,  anyway.' 
And  then,  some  day,  when  I  have  another 
smash-up,  I  shall  be  towed  to  a  junk  dealer 
who  will  take  me  to  pieces  and  sell  what 
parts  of  me  are  in  decent  condition  to 
owners  of  my  model  who  are  in  need." 


WATCH  YOUR  WOBBLING  WHEELS, 
AND  SAVE  YOUR  TIRES 

EVERY  automobile-owner  is  interested 
in  tire-saving,  and  if  he  pay  heed  to 
a  few  timely  suggestions  he  may  not  only 
save  much  wear  and  tear  on  his  tires,  but 
also  decrease  his  calls  on  dealers  and  limit 
the  outpourings  of  his  pocketbook.  For 
instance,  if  the  wheels  begin  to  wobble,  it 
is  not  always  a  sign  that  the  driver  has 
evaded  observance  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
wheels  are  out  of  alinement,  and  if  this 
continues  long  the  sidewise  friction  on  the 
tire  will  very  soon  put  it  literally  out  of 
the  running.  Many  a  man  goes  to  needless 
expense  by  failing  to  keep  an  eye  on  his 
wheels,  for  perfect  alinement  is  a  first  es- 
sential. The  wheels  are  made  to  run  par- 
allel, and  when  they  proceed  to  bend  their 
efforts  away  from  each  other  the  tire  suf- 
fers from  the  extra  rubbing  and  the  owner's 
pocketbook  loses  a  bit  of  its  bulge.  In  the 
Motor  Department  of  Leslie's  Weekly,  con- 
ducted by  H.  W.  Slauson,  M.  E.,  we  learn 
that — 

Nothing  will  grind  the  tread  rubber  from 
a  tire  as  quickly  as  the  rasping  action  of  a 
wheel  out  of  line.  The  heaviest  treaded 
tire  will,  if  the  wheels  are  sufficiently  out 
of  alinement,  be  worn  down  to  the  breaker 
strip  in  less  than  five  miles.  And  strangely 
enough,  in  such  case,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  convince  the  car-owner  that  the 
abnormal  wear  is  not  due  to  the  softness  of 
the  rubber. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  reason 
why  a  side-swiping  or  oblique  motion  has 
a  better  cutting  or  wearing  action.     Take, 


for  instance,  a  razor.  In.  shaving  a  man 
does  not  draw  the  blade  straight  down 
against  the  beard.  Instead  he  draws  the 
razor  downward  and  obliquely.  Barbers 
tell  us  that  this  is  proper  because  the  edge 
of  the  razor,  when  viewed  under  a  micro- 
scope, resembles  the  edge  of  a  saw.  Then 
again  the  mechanic  in  filing  a  bit  of  metal 
finds  that  the  cross  motion  with  the  rasp 
attains  the  result  more  speedily  than  were 
he  to  file  in  a  straight  line.  Hence,  a  cross 
motion  on  the  surface  of  a  tire  while  it  is 
speeding  forward  can  not  help  but  liter- 
ally grind  the  rubber  from  the  carcass. 

When  a  wheel  is  out  of  alinement  the 
fact  can  be  very  easily  determined  before 
the  tire  has  been  completely  ruined.  The 
tread  will  wear  off  flat  as  tho  stript  off  with 
a  knife,  whereas  in  normal  wear  there  is  a 
slight  curve  in  the  tread,  altho  it  may  al- 
ready have  run  a  considerable  distance. 
However,  it  is  obviously  quite  important 
that  such  a  condition  be  remedied  imme- 
diately, else  the  tire  is  prematurely  con- 
signed to  the  junk-heap.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  fact  that  at  this  very  minute  there 
are  thousands  of  cars  throughout  the 
country  whose  wheels  are  out  of  true  and 
whose  owners  are  unaware  of  the  fact. 
These  men  are  certainly  not  getting  the 
service  they  should  from  their  tires. 

As  probably  every  one  knows,  the  front 
wheels  of  an  automobile  "toe-in."  This  is 
done  because  under  the  driving  force  the 
front  wheels  have  a  tendency  to  spread; 
hence,  the  "toe-in"  was  devised  to  offset 
tliis  tendency.  Usually  the  "toe-in"  al- 
lowance is  from  three-sixteenths  to  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  for  each  wheel. 

If  it  be  found  that  the  front  wheels  toe 
outward,  it  is  evident,  that  something  is 
wrong.  If  no  accident  has  occurred,  it 
may  be  that  the  connecting  rod  to  the 
steering  knuckle  is  too  short.  This  defect 
can  easily  be  remedied  by  lengthening 
the  rod  until  the  fault  is  corrected.  It  is 
wise  to  check  up  the  alinement  of  the 
wheels  from  time  to  time.  In  doing  this 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  exact  measure- 
ment between  the  wood  felloes,  holding  the 
measuring  stick  inside  the  wheel  and  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  axle.  Then  take  the 
measurement  back  of  the  axle.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  measurements 
should  not  be  greater  than  from  three- 
eighths  to  a  half-inch.  If  it  is  found  that 
the  space  between  the  wheels  is  greater, 
it  is  evident  that  the  wheels  are  not  in 
alinement  and  the  fault  should  be  rectified 
at  once.     Further: 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  front  wheels 
of  a  car  are  cambered,  or  dished.  That  is, 
in  plain  English,  the  holes  are  bored  in  the 
hubs  "on  the  bias."  The  object  is  to 
bring  the  points  of  contact  of  the  tire  tread 
with  the  road  as  nearly  under  the  steering- 
knuckle  pivots  as  possible,  the  theory  being 
that  this  position  makes  for  easy  steering 
and  the  turning  of  curves.  The  "dish" 
allowance  varies  from  about  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  three-quarters.  This  will  explain 
why  altho  the  front  tires  "toe-in"  they 
wear  down  evenly  rather  than  one-sided, 
as  one  would  naturally  but  erroneously 
expect  to  be  the  case. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
excessive  tread  wear  is  always  due  to  wheels 
out  of  alinement.  Another  very  grave  and 
common  cause  is  wobbly  wheels.  A  loose 
or  worn  hub  disk  or  worn  bearings  will 
cause  a  wheel  to  wobble  or  have  more  play 
than  is  necessary.     This  sets  up  a  waver- 


ing or  twisting  motion  as  the  wheel  rolls 
over  the  ground,  and  with  each  twist  of 
the  wheel  a  part  of  the  tread  surface  of 
the  tire  is  scruffed  off. 

In  some  makes  of  tires  it  is  very  easy 
to  determine  the  fact  that  the  wheel  is 
wobbly.  The  surface  of  the  tread,  instead 
of  wearing  down  smoothly,  wears  down  un- 
evenly or  in  little  hills  and  valleys.  Some 
users  are  prone  to  condemn  such  a  tire  as 
defective.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  for 
every  other  inch  of  rubber  on  the  surface  to 
be  imperfectly  made  while  the  intervening 
space  is  perfect. 

Wheels  that  wobble  are  found  mostly 
on  small  cars,  altho  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  larger  cars  are  entirely  free  from  this 
evil.  A  wobbling  or  wavering  wheel  will 
wear  out  a  tire  in  less  than  one-third  the 
time  it  takes  to  wear  it  out  in  normal  wear. 

The  rear  wheels  of  a  car  are  not  as  likely 
to  become  wobbly  as  those  in  front,  and  by 
the  same  token  they  are  less  likely  to  get 
out  of  line.  However,  when  rear  wheels 
get  out  of  line  they  wear  down  faster  than 
those  in  front  under  similar  circumstances, 
because  of  the  traction  strain. 

If  it  is  thought  that  the  rear  wheels  are 
out  of  alinement,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
car  be  jacked  up  and  some  stationary  ob- 
ject, preferably  a  pencil  or  a  bit  of  chalk, 
be  held  within  a  fraction  of  an  inch  of  the 
rim.  Then  spin  the  wheel,  and  if  it  is  not 
true  part  of  the  rim  will  strike  the  chalk 
and  other  parts  will  not. 

A  wobbly  wheel  can  not  always  be  de- 
termined by  jacking  up  the  car  and  spin- 
ning the  wheel,  since  the  wobble  is  more 
apparent  when  the  weight  of  the  car  is  upon 
the  wheels.  The  practise  of  parking  cars 
against  curbstones  is  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  wobbly  and  unalined  { wheels,  as 
the  constant  banging  has  a  tendency  to 
twist  the  wheels  from  dead  center. 


SOME  AIRCRAFT  HAZARDS    AS    SEEN 
BY  THE  INSURANCE  AGENT 

WHEN  man  began  flying  in  earnest 
the  insurance  companies  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  here  was  another  business 
affording  possibilities,  and  now  aircraft 
are  being  insured  against  every  sort  of 
hazard  and  covered  against  loss  resulting 
from  damage  to  person  and  property. 
Fires  in  the  air  are  now  infrequent,  tho 
at  one  time  they  were  the  most  feared 
of  the  dangers  which  beset  the  aviator. 
The  fires  chiefly  considered  by  the  in- 
surance companies  are  the  hangar  hazard 
and  fires  resulting  from  collision  and  ground 
testing.  The  "dope"  on  the  wings  is  very 
inflammable  and  it  may  be  that  with  the 
more  general  use  of  fire-resisting  "dope" 
the  fire  experience  will  be  somewhat 
better.  The  Business  Digest  and  Invest- 
ment Weekly  reprints  from  The  Economic 
World  various  hazards  recognized  by  the 
insurance  companies: 

Depreciation — With  good  care  the  fuse- 
lage and  wings  should  last  two  or  three 
years,  but  the  motor  depreciates  about 
fifty  per  cent,  in  six  months,  which  is  the 
usual  policy  term. 

Collision  Hazards — By  far  the  larger 
number  of  losses  are  caused  by  collision, 
especially  in  forced  landings,  due  to  en- 
gine failure. 

Wind-storm  Stranding  and  Sinking  Haz- 
ard— As  a  rule  written  separately  from 
collision  insurance.  Last  year  there  was  a 
wind-storm   at   Hempstead,  which  caused 
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"Finding  a  tire  that  is  most  profitable" 

An  investigation  carried  on  as  regards  cost  of  operating 
cars  for  salesmen  brought  out  the  following  fact — 

"The  general  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  toward  the 
use  of  cord  tires  even  though  the  cost  is  a  little  higher." 

What  is  back  of  this  statement?  The  higher  cost  is  caused 
not  by  detail  of  construction,  whether  cord  or  fabric,  but 
because  of  more  and  better  material  as  well  as  better 
construction. 

And  Hood  Tires,  whether  cord  or  fabric,  have  always 
gained  their  reputation  for  trustworthy  service  because  of 
more  and  better  material  properly  put  together,  con- 
sequently the  tendency  among  drivers  looking  for  the 
"most  profitable"  tire  is  toward  Hoods. 

Why  not  purchase  one  at  the  Sign  of  the  Red  Man,  and 
see  just  how  much  profit  they  make  for  you? 

HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Watertown,  Mass. 


Fabric 


-H00D- 


The  Sign  of  a  Hood  Dealer 
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Make 
This  Test 


Have  White  Teeth 
When  You  Are  40 

Make  Test  Dentists  Made 


IN  1906  we  perfected  Drucker's 
Revelation  Tooth  Powder  and 'be- 
gan its  demonstration  before  den- 
tists. We  told  them  that  it  overcame 
fermentation  and  removed  from  the 
teeth  all  discoloring  and  decay-causing 
fermentative  film. 

During  the  fourteen  years  since  that 
time  thousands  of  dentists  have  tested 
Revelation  Tooth  Powder  and  have 
acknowledged  our  claims.  Last  year 
the  sales  of  Revelation  Tooth  Powder 
totaled  1,000,000  cans,  though  we  had 
never  advertised  it.  The  vast  number 
of  users  had  learned  of  "Revelation" 
ONLY  THROUGH   DENTISTS. 

It  is  now  possible  for  you  to  make  the 
same  test  that  Dentists  have  made  for 
fourteen  years.  Judge  the  results  for 
yourself: 

Place  a  small  quantity  of  Drucker's  Revela- 
tion Tooth  Powder  in  your  hand.  Wrap 
a  clean  handkerchief  or  piece  of  sterile 
gauze  around  your  finger.  Dip  this  into 
water  and  then  into  the  powder,  and  rub 
any  stain  on  any  tooth.  See  how  easily 
the  stain  is  removed.  Or,  brush  all  your 
teeth  with  "  Revelation "  and  see  how 
quickly  they  are  made  pearly  white. 

Fermentation  and  fermentative  film 
cause  nearly  all  toOth  and  gum  troubles. 
Such  troubles  increase  in  middle  age 
because  then  fermentation  usually  is 
most  active.  By  arresting  fermenta- 
tion and  taking  off  the  fermenta- 
tive film  Revelation  Tooth  Powder 
keeps  your  teeth  white,  sound  and 
free  from  tartar  and  decay,  makes 
your  gums  healthy  and  consequently 
a  firm  protective  covering  for  the 
sensitive  necks  of  your  teeth. 

Your  druggist  now  has  Drucker's 
Revelation  Tooth  Powder  or  can  get 
it  easily  from  his  jobber.  Or  we  will 
supply  you  by  mail.  Regular  price 
35  cents,  with  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction or  money  refunded. 

Made  only  by 

August  E.  Drucker  Co. 
SAN   FRANCISCO 

BRANCHES 
NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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serious  damage  to  the  exposed  planes  on 
the  field. 

Liability  and  Property  Damage  Hazards 
— The  risk  here  is  not  while  the  machine  is 
in  flight,  the  possibility  of  anything 
falling  from  it  and  hitting  pedestrians 
being  practically  theoretical  only.  The 
real  risk  is  in  alighting  and  ascending. 
Damages  to  passengers  and  forced  landing 
on  farm  lands  are  other  possibilities. 

Policy  Forms — Until  1919  coverage  was 
granted  by  applying  riders  to  either  the 
automobile  form  or  the  firm  form  of  policy; 
but  in  1919  a  special  basic  form  and  plan 
of  coverage  was  prepared  by  the  Merchants' 
Fire  Insurance  Corporation. 

Rate — It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
present  rates  are  very  largely  judgment 
rates.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to 
keep  statistics  on  a  uniform  basis,  and 
when  this  is  done  rating  can  rest  squarely 
on  experience. 


NEW  YORK  AUTOS    VIE  WITH   WAR 
CREATING  CASUALTY-LISTS 

AUTOMOBILISTS  and  drivers  of 
motor  -  trucks,  by  reckless  driving, 
carelessness,  or  unavoidable  accident  have 
killed  4,684  men,  women,  and  children  in 
New  York  State  during  the  last  five  years. 
This  number  about  equals  the  number  of 
New  York  men  killed  in  action  during  the 
war,  and  is  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
New  -  Yorkers  who  died  of  wounds.  In 
New  York  City  during  the  same  period 
2,524  persons  were  killed  by  autos.  The 
following  table,  as  given  by  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  World,  shows  the  death  list 
yearly  since   1915: 

Year  City  State 

1915 335  659 

1916 347  729 

1917 502  837 

1918 638  1,189 

1919 702  1,270 

Total 4,684 

A  strenuous  fight  to  clear  the  streets 
of  reckless  drivers  has  been  waged,  says 
the  writer,  and  the  effort  has  won  the 
commendation  of  the  various  magistrates 
sitting  in  the  traffic  courts.  It  is  re- 
marked that  Chief  Magistrate  McAdoo 
has  stated  that  for  the  past  ten  years  he 
had  urged  upon  the  legislature  that  the 
only  effective  remedy  is  the  suspension 
and  revocation  of  licenses.     Furthermore: 

Magistrate  W.  Bruce  Cobb  drafted  two 
bills  in  an  effort  to  curb  the  appalling 
conditions.  These  were  blocked  of  final 
passage,  after  they  had  passed  one  House, 
by  a  well-organized  opposition  represented 
by  able  lawyers  always  present  at  the 
hearings  before  the  committees  of  the 
legislature. 

The  annual  report  for  1919  shows  that 
the  total  arraignments  in  the  Manhattan 
Traffic  Court  were  26,123.  Of  this  num- 
ber 7,903  were  charged  with  speeding  and 
300  for  reckless  driving.  Fifty-nine  were 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  felony  for  leaving 
the  scene  of  accident,  and  sixty-seven  for 
operating  while  intoxicated.  The  total 
fines  amounted  to  $282,102. 

A  total  of  1,119  were  committed  in 
default  of  payment  of  fine,  495  were  im- 
prisoned for  non-payment  of  fine,  and  449 


were  committed  without  the  alternation  of 
fine.  Thirty-five  licenses  were  revoked; 
the  suspensions  were  thirty-eight. 

The  following  shows  the  increase  of 
cases  since  1917. 

Year  Arraignments 

1917 11,906 

1918 13,900 

1919 26,123 

1920  (six  months) 15,176 

The  cases  this  year  are  far  in  excess  of 
those  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

June  was  a  record  month  for  the  Man- 
hattan Traffic  Court.  Approximately  $40,- 
000  in  fines  was  collected.  The  court 
handled  violations  of  auto  ordinances  of 
various  sorts  totaling  3,741.  Seventy- 
five  convicted  autoists  were  sent  to  jail 
for  from  three  to  twenty  days,  1,159  were 
convicted  as  first  offenders,  82  as  second, 
and  17  as  third. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  for 

three  months: 

March         April         May 

Arraignments 2,457  2,405  3,187 

Speeding 448  901  903 

Reckless  driving. ...  15  40  29 

Committed 142  202  145 

License  revoked ....  1  28  4 

Fines $22,370  $31,481  $34,008 

There  is  a  provision  under  the  law  now 
for  suspension  and  revocation  of  licenses. 
Under  it  recommendation  is  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  is  permitted  to  hold 
a  trial,  hearing  lawyers  and  all  incidents 
brought  out  by  prolonged  investigation. 
Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  power 
should  reside  in  the  magistrates  presiding 
in  the  traffic  courts. 


ONE  MILLION  AMERICAN   MOTOR 
TRUCKS  IN  USE 

SOME  pessimist  once  said  that  there 
would  never  be  a  million  trucks  in  use 
in  America,  says  a  writer  in  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  (New  York),  and  announces  that 
a  representative  of  an  automobile  bureau 
has  stated  that  there  are  already  prac- 
tically a  million  such  trucks  operating  in 
this  country.  As  an  evidence  of  this 
statement,  a  compilation  recently  made 
by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company, 
from  reports  of  Secretaries  of  State  and 
estimates  of  its  own  statisticians,  shows 
that  there  were  953,093  trucks  in  use  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1919,  as  compared 
with  approximately  700,000  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  is  a  gain  of  thirty-seven 
per  cent.,  sixteen  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  increase  shown  by  passenger  -  cars. 
Only  eighteen  States  keep  separate  com- 
pilations of  truck  registration.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  figures  by  States  and  the 
rank  of  each  State  in  truck-ownership: 


State 


Rank     Trucks      State 


Rank  Trucks 


Alabama 25  10,249 

Arizona 41  *3,200 

Arkansas 37  '5,600 

California 5  *58,700 

Colorado 20  *13,500 

Connecticut.  ...  18  19,799 

Delaware 45  *2,100 

Florida 31  3,239 

Georgia 28  9,300 

Idaho 38  *5,600 

Illinois 2  *65,000 

Indiana 10  '36,000 

Iowa 6  '42,500 

Kansas 12  *27,800 

Kentucky 30  9,105 

Louisiana 32  *7,100 

Maine 36  5,792 

Maryland 26  10,160 

Massachusetts .  .  8  42,000 

Michigan 9  36,863 

Minnesota 11  '34,300 

Mississippi 35  *6,350 

Missouri 14  '25,000 

Montana 47  1,200 

Nebraska 13  '27,300 

*  Estimated. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.  . 
North  Dakota. .  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. . . . 
South  Carolina. . . 
South  Dakota. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.  . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming * 


48 

40 

17 

4;; 

1 

29 
46 

3 
16 
23 

4 
33 


21 
7 

39 
44 
22 


24 
42 


*700 
•3,902 
20,000 
•2,810 
94,716 
9,150 
1,314 
•64,500 
•20,100 
♦11,300 
•64,200 
7,000 
27  '94,600 
18  *1 1,205 
12,000 
42,250 
•5,300 
2,402 
'11,800 
15  *23,600 
34  '6,700 
10,887 
♦2,900 


953,093 
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SCIENCE  ♦  AND  ♦  INVENTION  ♦  CONTINUED 


CARELESSNESS 


IF  being  "careless"  is  simply  failing  to 
care  whether  one  thing  or  another  hap- 
pens, then  very  few  accidents  are  due  to  it, 
concludes  D.  H.  Colcord,  who  contributes 
an  article  on  "The  Scientific  Basis  of  Care- 
lessness" to  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York).  A  man  is  injured  in  an  industrial 
accident,  not  because  he  does  not  care 
whether  he  is  hurt  or  not,  but  because  his 
attention  is  distracted  for  the  moment. 
The  trouble,  Mr.  Colcord  says,  is  really 
caused  by  skill — not  by  lack  of  care.  Skill 
has  learned  so  well  how  to  perform  an  act 
that  it  becomes  mechanical ;  and  the  lower 
brain-centers,  which  govern  mechanical 
movements,  are  useless  in  an  emergency. 
The  emergency  comes;  it  requires  quick 
thought  to  handle  it,  and  the  brain,  tan- 
gled up  in  a  chain  of  habit,  feils  to  respond 
rapidly  enough.  This  is  not  properly 
"carelessness,"  altho  the  word  is  popularly 
used  to  cover  a  host  of  such  cases.  The 
remedy,  Mr.  Colcord  thinks,  is  occasional 
change  of  environment  and  of  occupation, 
when  this  becomes  too  mechanical,  so  that 
the  higher  brain-centers  shall  have  a  chance 
for  quick  response  occasionally.    He  writes: 

"When  a  man  deliberately  steps  into 
the  street  directly  in  front  of  a  moving 
automobile  and  is  injured,  bystanders 
assign  carelessness  as  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent, whereas  the  real  basis  for  his  apparent 
lack  of  judgment  may  be  buried  deep  in  his 
nervous  system.  Thousands  of  accidents 
of  a  similar  nature  which  occur  every  year 
and  appear  to  be  preventable  are  in  reality 
caused  by  a  physiological  condition  over 
which  the  victim  has  no  control.  A  ner- 
vous reflex  located  in  the  muscles  often  is 
more  powerful  in  an  emergency  than  man's 
higher  brain-centers,  and  is  at  all  times  a 
treacherous  asset. 

1 '  To  carelessness  is  assigned  the  majority 
of  industrial  accidents,  which  total  alarm- 
ing figures,  notwithstanding  the  advance 
in  the  science  and  art  of  safety  engineering. 
When  is  a  preventable  accident  due  to  care- 
lessness, and,  furthermore,  when  is  a  man 
actually  careless?  With  analysis  it  will  be 
found  that  the  instances  are  rare  when  an 
employee  who  has  been  injured  or  killed 
has  failed  to  '  care '  for  his  safety — statistics 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"Briefly  stated,  in  a  careless  moment  the 
attention  becomes  fixt  and  the  judgment 
suspended  because  all  of  the  controlled 
motor  activity  of  the  nervous  system  is 
held  in  abeyance  during  a  period  while  a 
set  chain  of  habits  is  running  its  course. 
The  period  may  be  but  an  instant  of  time 
or  it  may  be  several  minutes;  in  any  case, 
of  sufficient  length  for  a  sleeve  to  be  caught 
or  a  punch-press  to  fasten  the  hand.  The 
sensory  nerves  are  functioning,  messages  of 
warning  are  flashing  to  the  brain-centers; 
but  reaction  is  delayed. 

"Did  you  ever  start  to  change  your  col- 
lar before  dinner  and  find  that  you  had, 
from  force  of  habit,  removed  several  other 
articles  of  apparel  before  your  attention 
was  arrested?  Have  you  ever  gone  to  the 
bathroom  for  a  drink  of  water  to  find  your- 
self a  moment  later  with  a  razor  in  your 


hand?  You  can  find  any  number  of  in- 
stances from  these  suggestions  wherein 
daily  you  perform  some  act  deliberately 
and  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  second 
or  third  act  that  has  by  habit  accompanied 
the  first.  A  prominent  industrial  surgeon 
told  me  that  occasionally  men  burned 
themselves  with  apparent  deliberation,  the 
movement  that  produced  the  injury  being 
a  unit  in  a  habit-series.  A  man  operating 
the  levers  of  a  crane,  pouring  a  heat,  oiling 
a  lathe  in  motion,  driving  an  automobile, 
or  crossing  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  may 
at  a  dangerous  moment  continue  to  act  as 
accustomed  by  habit,  thus  occupying  the 
nervous  machinery  with  habit-chains  which 
prevents  conscious  control.  The  more 
highly  skilled  a  workman  becomes  the 
more  liable  he  is  to  such  a  lapse  of  atten- 
tion accompanied  by  unconscious  activity." 

As  hinted  above,  the  writer  thinks  that 
a  correct  analysis  would  charge  the  respon- 
sibility to  skill  rather  than  to  carelessness. 
The  man  has  relegated  to  the  lower  brain- 
centers  control  of  the  thousands  of  acts 
that  function  in  series.  The  automatic 
connection  between  separate  acts,  altho 
valuable  as  skill,  may  prove  to  be  his  un- 
doing in  an  emergency.  To  perform  one 
act  touches  off  the  series.  Animals  are  not 
careless — they  are  always  at  attention, 
being  unencumbered  with  automatic  com- 
plex muscular  coordinations.     He  goes  on: 

"What  is  there  about  the  function  of  our 
nervous  system  that  creates  the  serial  ac- 
tion or  chains  of  habit?  Curiously  the 
organ  that  furnishes  the  link  in  the  chain 
is  located  in  the  muscles.  It  is  man's  sixth 
sense.  The  movement  of  a  muscle  stimu- 
lates nerve  end-organs  located  beneath 
muscular  tissue.  The  end-organ  here  trans- 
mits the  stimulus  to  the  sensory  nerves. 
The  nerves  carry  it  to  a  nerve-center,  which 
redirects  the  message,  transmitted  over  the 
motor  nerves  to  the  muscle,  and  a  second 
act  results.  The  same  process  may  act  and 
react  indefinitely  until  the  action  is  per- 
formed. For  instance,  one  sees  that  a  steel 
cylinder  has  been  cut  to  the  mark  on  a 
milling  machine — an  arm  moves  to  stop  the 
carriage — the  movement  of  the  arm  muscle 
stimulates  the  muscular  sense  which 
'touches  off'  a  leg  movement  to  kick  open 
a  switch  to  stop  the  motor — the  kick  sets 
up  a  nervous  transmission  that  moves  the 
arms  to  release  the  piece  of  steel,  etc.,  etc 
This  repeated  a  hundred  times  becomes  au- 
tomatic, habitual,  unconscious — the  sixth 
or  muscular  sense  furnishing  the  connect- 
ing links.  It  is  then  easy  to  conceive  of  a 
number  of  situations  where  men  have  been 
injured  due  to  an  extra  uncontrollable  move- 
ment in  a  habit  series. 

' '  One  solution  for  the  problem  of  '  Injury 
Due  to  Carelessness'  would  be  to  change 
an  employee's  environment  in  the  shop 
occasionally.  To  allow  a  man  to  work  too 
long  at  one  machine  with  one  series  of  ac- 
tions jeopardizes  his  safety.  He  becomes 
a  slave  to  habitual  coordinations.  Safety- 
first  signs  must  be  changed  frequently  in 
design  and  effectiveness.  Their  particular 
location  should  not  be  constant.  To  teach 
safety  is  to  make  a  man  a  better  animal — 
to  break  up  a  tendency  i<>  nervous  plasticity 
and  to  make  habits  more  flexible." 
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Of  Course 
You'll  Dance! 

OF  course  you'll  dance 
while  you  are  away  for 
your  vacation, and  enjoy  other 
indoor  evening  affairs.  Let  us 
commend  to  you  Krementz 
Correct  Evening  Jewelry  in  a 
variety  of  designs  for  its  cor- 
rectness, its  beauty  of  finish 
and  its  painstaking  work- 
manship. 

"Krementz"  is  stamped  on 
the  back  of  every  piece  to 
make  you  sure  of  the  very 
limit  of  quality.  That  is  the 
mark  of  integrity,  for  it  says, 
without  qualification: 

If  this  article  proves  unsatisfactory  at 
any  time  for  any  reason,  any  Krementz 
dealer   or    uie    will    replace    it   free." 


703  K  P  pair  links  $3.50 


704  K  P  4  vest 
buttons  $3.50 


Studs  and  vest 
buttons  fitted 
with  bodkin- 
clutch  back. 


= 
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705  K  P 
3  studs  $2.00 


Qoes  in  like  a 
needle,  holds  like 
an  anchor. 
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Use  Your  Electrical  Appliances 
More  Conveniently 

More  than  half  the  pleasure  and  conven- 
ience of  electrical  appliances  lies  in  hav- 
ing them  ready  for  immediate  service. 

There  should  be  a  place  in  every  room  where 
such  an  instant  attachment  can  be  made  without 
fuss  or  bother  of  removing  light  bulb.    The 

~RENI/AMIN~ 


TWO-WAY 


does  this  for  you.  Provides  two  connections 
from  a  single  socket.  Gives  you  light  and  either 
heat  or  power  at  the  same  time. 

"Every   Wired  Home  Needs   Three  or  More" 


AT  YOUR 
DEALER' 


R  /V/*- VIS© 

OR-   «L2S     EACH 


Folder   free 
on  request. 


BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


The  Quality  Plug 


Ask  your  dealer  to  equip  the  cords  of  your  electrical  appliances  with  Benjamin  903 
Swivel  Attachment  Plug.     It  screws  into  the  socket  'without  twisting  the  cord. 

Benjamin  No.  2452  Shade   Holders   enable  you  to  use  any  shade  with  your 
Two -Way  Plugs. 
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ult  the  seashore, 
in  the  mountains 
or  across  the  contin- 
ent you  will  find 
^Huylefs  agents 
with  an  ample 
stock  of  all  the 
favorite  Varieties 
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ELECTRICALLY  WELDED   STEEL- 
FRAME  BUILDINGS 

'  I  ^HAT  it  is  now  possible  to  weld  to- 
*  gether  by  the  use  of  the  electric  arc  the 
parts  of  a  steel-frame  structure,  giving  it 
thereby  greater  strength  than  could  be 
gained  by  riveting  or  bolting,  is  asserted 
by  Otis  Allen  Kenyon,  writing  in  The  Iron 
Age  (New  York).  Mr.  Kenyon  says  that 
for  many  years  those  well  versed  in  arc- 
welding  have  known  that  structural  steel 
could  be  joined  together  for  building  pur- 
poses at  lower  cost  and  higher  joint  effi- 
ciency than  are  attained  by  these  other 
methods.  He  asserts,  however,  that  build- 
ing departments  and  other  inspection  and 
control  organizations  have  refused  to  allow 
the  use  of  welding  in  building  construction, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  feel 
sure  of  a  welded  joint.     He  continues: 

"Welding,  like  reenforced  concrete,  de- 
pends for  its  quality  and  strength  largely 
upon  the  skill  and  integrity  of  the  work- 
men who  install  it,  and  building  inspectors 
have  assumed  that  it  was  impossible  to' judge 
the  quality  of  a  weld  once  it  was  made,  and 
for  this  reason  they  have  not  been  con- 
vinced by  the  various  tests  that  have  been 
performed  for  their  benefit,  altho  such 
tests  have  demonstrated  that  welds  can  be 
made  with  100  per  cent,  joints. 

"Comparing  welding  with  reenforced 
concrete,  it  is  possible  to  lay  out  a  welding 
job  and  determine  in  advance  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
value  of  a  joint  to  make  a  welding  job  much 
more  definite  and  independent  of  the  oper- 
ators in  its  characteristics  than  is  possible 
with  concrete. 

"In  a  welded  joint  there  are  four  main 
factors  which  determine  the  quality  of  the 
weld:  the  design  of  the  joint;  the  size  of 
the  electrode;  the  value  of  the  current; 
the  skill  of  the  welder. 

"Of  these  four  the  design  of  the  joint  is 
most  important,  one  reason  for  which  is 
that  by  properly  designing  a  joint  the  skill 
required  by  a  welder  can  be  reduced  to  an 
almost  negligible  quantity.  Having  a  def- 
inite joint  to  deal  with,  the  size  of  the  elec- 
trode can  be  determined  by  any  one  versed 
in  the  art  of  welding,  and  the  choice  of 
current  value  follows  with  the  choice  of 
electrode  diameter. 

"Of  these  four  factors,  three  of  them 
can  be  determined  by  the  construction  en- 
gineer, and  it  is  possible  to  employ  elec- 
trical equipment  and  structural  methods 
that  absolutely  assure  the  maintenance  of 
these  three  factors  within  definite  limits. 
The  fourth  factor  can  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  proper  choice  of  the  first  three, 
and  can  be  maintained  by  proper  super- 
intendence, and,  what  is  more  important,  a 
failure  in  this  factor,  the  other  three  being 
properly  maintained,  can  easily  be  detected 
by  superficial  inspection  when  one  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  art  of  arc-welding 

"As  far  as  construction  work  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  now  possible  to  conduct  weld- 
ing with  the  same  degree  of  safety  as  rivet- 
ing or  any  other  form  of  approved  joint 
now  in  use. 

"The  first  actual  achievement  in  the  line 
of  building  construction  by  welding  was 
made  recently  when  the  Electric  Welding 
Company   of   America   let   a   contract    to 
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T.  L.  McBean,  who  put  up  a  structural 
steel  shop,  every  joint  in  which  was  made 
by  electric  welding.  In  this  structure,  not 
a  bolt  nor  a  rivet  is  used  except  where  wood 
is  joined  to  steel. 

"In  connection  with  this  investigation 
1 34  X  %-inch  bars  were  lapped  1  %  inches 
and  welded  and  tested  in  direct  tension 
where  they  developed  the  full  strength  of 
the  bar,  the  break  occurring  not  nearer  than 
three  inches  to  the  weld  and  developing  a 
tension  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

"Another  test  was  made  with  two 
2  X  3  X  "Hi-inch  angles  set  at  right  angles 
and  lap-welded  at  the  intersection.  In  the 
machine  they  were  set  up  in  such  a  way 
that  the  load  was  applied  at  the  end  of  an 
eight-inch  lever  arm,  developing  a  beam 
load  of  11,375  pounds  at  the  weld  or  a 
torsional  stress  of  91,000  pounds  with  an 
apparent  distress  to  the  weld,  altho  the 
angles  buckled  to  such  a  great  extent  that 
they  finally  failed  to  resist  the  load." 


new  industrial  uses  of  the 
moyies 

THE  moving  picture  is  on  its  way  to 
becoming  far  more  important  in  the 
industries  than  it  ever  has  been  in  the 
field  of  commercial  recreation.  We  are 
told  by  Alfred  Pittman,  writing  in  Factory 
(Chicago)  on  "How  Movies  Can  Help  You 
Train  Workers,"  that  scores  of  manufac- 
turers are  now  using  motion-pictures  for 
dozens  of  different  purposes.  Recruiting 
employees,  training  them,  and  teaching 
lessons  of  saving  are  only  a  few  of  the  fac- 
tory uses  of  films.  The  uses  explained  in 
Mr.  Pittman's  article  may  suggest  other 
ways  in  which  movies  can  help  in  the  fac- 
tory. He  leads  off  with  a  tale  of  how  the 
head  of  a  large  machine  shop  found  that 
in  spite  of  training,  some  of  his  workmen 
were  still  wasting  many  motions  on'  their 
jobs.  For  instance,  before  cutting  each 
sheet  of  metal  with  a  punch-press,  the 
workman  had  to  oil  it  with  a  brush  of  such 
size  that  he  could  do  the  oiling  with  two 
strokes.  But  some  of  the  men  still  gave 
several  strokes,  spending  perhaps  twice  as 
much  time  as  necessary.  Mr.  Pittman 
goes  on: 

''The  executive  had  said  a  great  deal- to 
the  men  and  their  foremen  about  this  sort 
of  thing,  and  he  was  looking  for  some  more 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  it.  He 
wished  especially  to  improve  the  instruc- 
tion given  new  men  so  that  they  wouldn't 
so  often  fall  into  these  inefficient  habits. 
He  decided  on  motion-pictures. 

"The  film  which  he  had  made  shows  one 
workman  doing  the  job  the  right  way  and 
then  another  doing  it  the  wrong  way. 
Then  it  repeats  the  same  two  scenes  simul- 
taneously,  side  by  side  on  the  film. 

"In  this  second  showing  the  two  men 
pick  up  the  sheets  of  steel  and  start  oiling 
them  at  the  same  moment.  The  first,  doing 
the  oiling  in  the  correct  way,  of  course  gets 
to  the  punching  sooner — when  the  other 
man  is  only  about  a  third  through  the  oil- 
ing. When  the  first  man  has  finished  the 
punch-press  operations,  his  half  of  the 
screen  goes   dark,   and   the  other   is   seen 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  and  Silverware 


Efficient  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37^  Street 
NewYork 


Paris 
25  Rue  de  la  Pajx 


London 
221  Recent  Street 
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Firing  Surface 

One  thing  Fyrac  cannot  do:  it  cannot  compete  with 
the  perfeEl  plug. 

We  know  Fyrac.  It  is  only  a  spark  plug;  but  we  have 
put  our  heart  into  it,  we  have  given  our  heart  to  it, 
and  we  know  it  is  chief  of  all  the  plugs  that  men  have 
made.   It  is  our  pride. 

That  pride  shall  not  be  defiled  by  any  claim  that  is 
inaccurate.  We  refuse  to  assert  that  Fyrac  cannot 
carbonize.  The  plug  that  cannot  carbonize  has  not 
been  made.  No  one  can  foresee  whether  it  will  be 
made  within  the  next  generation. 

We  state  merely  that  less  carbon  forms  in  Fyrac  than 
in  ordinary  plugs.  One  of  the  main  makers  of  carbon 
is  unexploded  gasoline.  In  the  ordinary  plug,  one 
spark  jumps  the  gap  from  the  one-point  firing  surface 


ONE    INCH    FIRING    SURFACE 

This  shows  the  central  electrode,  from  whose  one  inch 
firing  surface  sparks  leap  the  gap  to  the  stout  right  and  left 
wires,  made  to  live  long.  One  inch  firing  surface  insures 
reliable  power,  and  prevents  gasoline-formed  carbon. 
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to  another  point.  This  single  spark  ignites  only  part 
of  the  gasoline. 

From  Fyrac's  one  inch  firing  surface,  an  inch  of  fire 
jumps  the  gap,  so  that  many  sparks  ignite  the  gasoline 
in  many  places;  every  particle  of  gasoline  is  exploded, 
and  gasoline-formed  carbon  is  impossible. 

For  many  years  drivers  have  pondered  this  evil  thing 
in  spark  plugs:  that  power  —  burning,  searing,  scorch- 
ing—  jumps  from  one  tiny  point  of  firing  surface  to 
another  tiny  point  that  is  bound  to  surfer  and  shrivel 
beneath  this  blistering  blaze. 

Now  drivers  ^ejoice  in  the  plug  with  one  inch  firing 
surface—  FYRAC. 

From  the  one  inch  firing  surface,  the  evenly  spread  blaze 
jumps  the  gap  to  another  inch  of  surpassingly  durable 
wire,  whose  every  point  is  thus  not  only  far  stronger 
than  the  corresponding  point  in  the  ordinary  plug,  but 
need  withstand  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  shock  that, 
in  the  ordinary  plug,  withers  and  shrivels  the  point. 

FYRAC  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  %ockford,  III. 

Export  Department,  Werner  &  Butts,  336  Whitehall  Bldg.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Canadian  Department,  Campbell  Agencies,  3  50  McKinnon  Bldg., Toronto,  Canada 
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High  Living 

which  costs  only  one  cent  per  dish 

The  Quaker  Oats  breakfast  is  the  height  of  good  living,  for 
the  oat  is  the  greatest  food  that  grows.  , 

Practically  every  element  the  body  needs  is  there  in  right 
proportions.  And  in  a  luscious  food.  No  price  could  buy  a 
better  breakfast  for  the  grown-up  or  the  child. 

Yet  you  serve  a  large  dish  for  one  cent— the  cost  of  a  bite  of 
meat. 

Quaker  Oats  yields  1810  calories  of  nutriment  per  pound.  It 
supplies  sixteen  elements  in  well-balanced  form.  A  pound  of 
round  steak  yields  890  calories,  and  of  eggs  635. 

One  cup  of  Quaker  Oats  contains  as  many  calories  as  a  pound 
of  fish. 

Food  values 

Note  how  foods  differ  in  the  cost  per  calory.  These  com- 
parisons on  necessary  foods  are  based  on  prices  at  this  writing. 


Cost  per  1,000  calories 

Quaker  Oats 5}^c 

Average  meats  ....     45c 

Average  fish 50c 

Hen's  eggs 60c 


85%  less  for  breakfast 

A  Quaker  Oats  breakfast  saves  85  per  cent  compared  with 
the  average  meat  breakfast.  It  supplies  supreme  nutrition  for 
the  first  meal  of  the  day.  It  saves  the  average  family  about 
35  cents  toward  costlier  foods  for  dinner. 


The  choicest  one- third  of  the  oats 


In  Quaker  Oats  you  get  just 
queen  grains  flaked.  All  the 
puny,  insipid  grains  are  dis- 
carded.    A   bushel  of  choice  oats 


yields  only  ten  pounds  of  Quaker. 
Yet  these  rich,  flavory  oat  flakes 
cost  you  no  extra  price.  Be  wise 
enough  to  get  them. 


Packed  in  sealed  round  packages  with  removable  cover 
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going    on    with    the    same    operations    for 
perhaps  twenty  seconds  longer. 

"Following  this  double  scene,  a  printed 
table  is  shown  on  the  screen  illustrating  the 
difference  in  the  earnings  of  the  two  men 
for  the  day  and  the  week. 

"The  worker  gets  a  pretty  vivid  im- 
pression of  wasted  time  and  its  effect  on 
wages. 

"The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company 
has  had  a  film  made  showing  the  proper 
ways  of  grinding  drills  for  use  on  different 
metals.  Much  of  this  grinding  has  to  be 
done  in  the  tool-rooms  of  the  manufac- 
turer's customers,  and  the  satisfaction  the 
drills  give  depends  largely  on  the  skill  of 
the  customers'  toolmakers  in  that  work. 

"The  film  showing  the  proper  methods 
of  grinding  is  being  circulated  among  the 
manufacturer's  customers.  In  at  least  one 
large  factory,  where  it  was  exhibited  several 
times  recently,  it  caused  much  favorable 
comment  among  both  the  toolmakers  and 
the  executives  of  that  department. 

"A  French  manufacturer,  according  to 
information  supplied  by  a  member  of  one 
of  the  French  missions  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  war,  used  movies  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  of  his  workmen  against  certain 
labor-saving  machines  which  he  was  about 
to  install. 

"The  picture  showed  two  workmen  sit- 
ting side  by  side  performing  the  operations 
in  the  old  and  the  new  ways.  In  each  in- 
stance, the  old  way  required  much  greater 
physical  exertion  than  the  new.  The  two 
men  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  spectators 
and  were  stript  to  the  waist  so  as  to  show 
the  difference  in  the  play  of  the  muscles  in 
their  shoulders  and  backs. 

"'Animated  cross-section'  films  have 
been  used  successfully  in  several  plants  in 
training  workmen,  especially  on  difficult  or 
obscure  processes.  The  basic  method  of 
the  animated  cross-section  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  animated  cartoon,  familiar  to 
all  moviegoers. 

"The  executive  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
good  possibilities  in  that  sort  of  film  for 
instruction  in  the  telephone  company's 
training  -  school.  He  had  had  the  same 
kind  of  difficulty  teaching  candidates  for 
linemen  and  operators  the  operation  of  the 
coin-boxes  used  at  pay  stations  that  he 
had  found  in  telling  his  wife  about  the 
gear-shift.  As  a  result  of  his  representa- 
tions, the  company  is  now  having  an  ani- 
mated cross-section  film  made  showing 
how  the  coin-box  works. 

"'The  film  is,  of  course,  just  an  experi- 
ment,' said  the  school  executive  referred 
to,  '  but  we  have  high  hopes  of  it.  It  ought 
to  shorten  the  training  of  repairmen  and 
operators.' 

"A  film  showing  the  operation  of  the 
adding  mechanism  in  a  cash  register  has 
been  in  use  several  months  in  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company's  school  for 
repairmen. 

"The  adding  mechanism  is  a  cylindrical 
device  about  half  the  size  of  a  man's  fist. 
It  is  composed  of  many  small  parts,  and 
altho  its  principle  is  perfectly  simple,  it 
usually  strikes  the  raw  candidate  for  a  re- 
pairman as  something  hopelessly  intricate 
and  mysterious. 

"The  mechanism  itself  Was  so  small  that 
it  was  necessary  to  be  close  to  it  to  see  the 
parts,  and  the  instructor  could  therefore 
handle  only  a  very  small  group  of  students 
at  a  time.  When  he  pointed  out  some  small 
part,  the  thing  he  pointed  with  often  partly 
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obscured  the  part.  The  complexity  of  the 
surrounding  mechanism  often  made  it  hard 
for  him  to  get  the  student's  attention  cen- 
tered on  any  one  part.  And  then,  much 
of  the  adding  operation  went  on  inside  the 
mechanism,  outside  of  any  one's  view;  and 
when  you  took  the  mechanism  apart  to 
show  what  was  inside,  you  could,  of  course, 
no  longer  operate  it. 

"The  animated  cross-section  is  blissfully 
free  from  all  these  limitations.  It  can  be 
made  as  big,  of  course,  as  a  motion-picture 
screen,  so  that  as  many  people  as  can  get 
into  the  room  can  see  it.  It  singles  out 
the  particular  detail  that  wants  to  be 
shown,  and,  being  above  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, suspends  it  in  midair  without  any 
supports  to  obscure  it. 

"This  type  of  film,  incidentally,  was 
first  developed  during  the  war  for  the  in- 
struction of  machine-gun  operators,  to  show 
them  what  to  do  when  a  gun  '  jimmed.'  It 
was  used  successfully  in  that  work." 

The  motion-picture  may  even  be  made 
to  show  that  which  is  invisible.  It  is  well 
known,  the  writer  says,  that  some  of  the 
commonest  processes  in  modern  industry 
have  never  been  seen  except  in  the  mind's 
eye.  That  is  true  of  the  explosions  in  a  gas- 
engine.  They  take  place  in  obscured  con- 
finement and,  besides,  are  too  quick  to  be 
seen  to  any  advantage,  even  tho  the  cyl- 
inders were  made  of  glass.     He  goes  on: 

"Nevertheless,  every  one  who  knows  en- 
gines has  a  picture  in  his  mind  of  what 
takes  place,  and  any  one  who  is  going  to  do 
much  with  them  has  to  get  that  picture. 
Teaching  gas-engines  is  pretty  largely  a 
matter  of  giving  a  man  that  picture,  but  it 
has  had  to  be  done  in  the  past  without 
showing  him  the  thing  itself.  Words,  dia- 
grams, and  models  of  one  sort  or  another 
have  had  to  suffice. 

"At  least  one  company  is  getting  this 
picture  to  the  students  in  its  service  school 
by  the  more  direct  method  of  motion- 
pictures.  It  has  had  an  animated  cross- 
section  made  of  the  engine  used  with  its 
farm-lighting  system.  You  see  a  pictured 
account  of  the  whole  process  of  ignition, 
as  well  as  the  artist  could  visualize  it  from 
his  studies  and  talks  with  the  engine 
builders,  and  it  is  all  slowed  up  so  that 
you  can  follow  every  detail  of  it,  as  of 
course  you  never  could  with  the  actual 
engine. 

"Another  film  of  this  type,  made  for  the 
repair  school  of  a  company  that  manufac- 
tures an  automobile  starter,  pictures  the 
accepted  theory  of  magnetic  fields.  Here, 
again,  the  subject  is  something  no  one  has 
ever  seen,  but  it  is  something  which  any 
one  who  is  to  make  any  more  than  the 
most  routine  repairs  on  electrical  equip- 
ment must  have  as  a  picture  in  his  mind. 
The  film  shows  first  a  primary  circuit,  then 
a  primary  coil,  and  what  a  primary  mag- 
netic field  is  supposed  to  be  like,  and  then 
one  after  another  all  the  stages  in  induc- 
tion. Other  details  of  the  operation  of  the 
equipment  follow. 

"Both  of  these  films  are  just  now  being 
put  into  use,  and  of  course  no  record  of 
results  is  available.  But  no  one  who  has 
learned  the  theory  of  combustion-engines 
and  of  electrical  induction  in  the  old  ways, 
and    then  seen   these  films  will  question 
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HEINZ 

Every  drop  awakens  flavor 

The  ideal  vinegar  calls  to  life  the  latent  flavors  in  foods,  and 
blends  deliciously  with  them.  It  gives  a  refreshing  tang  tc 
the  salad  or  vegetables  to  which  it  is  added.  Such  are  Heinz 
Vinegars,  made  with  the  utmost  care  guided  by  long  experi- 
ence, of  the  finest  materials  obtainable.  Aging  in  wood  for 
at  least  a  year  insures  a  most  delicate  flavor  and  aroma. 

MALT,  CIDER  and  WHITE 

Pints,  Quarts,  Half-Gallons  in  bottles  filled  and  sealed  in  the  Heinz  establishment. 


HEINZ 

Imported 

Olive  Oil 


is  the  first  pressing  from  choice 
olives  in  the  Heinz  establish- 
ment in  Seville,  Spain.  In 
bottles  or  tins. 


Some  of  the 


57 


Spaghetti 

Baked  Beans 

Apple  Butter 

Tomato  Ketchup 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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TasgoH 

When    you    use    a 
wrench — use  Tasgon 

TASGON  is  a  wonder  worker  for 
loosening  rust.  A  few  drops  will 
instantly  loosen  nut,  bolt,  joint  or 
connection. 

No  tool  kit,  home,  factory,  farm,  garage,  rail- 
road or  machine  shop  is  complete  without  it. 
Banishes  clipping  and  cutting.  Saves  time 
and  labor.  Will  not  injure  any  metal  surface. 
Not  only  does  Tasgon  dissolve  rust,  but 
around  motor  vehicles  it  is  equally  effec- 
tive in  preventing  carbon,  stopping  squeaks 
in  springs,  brakes,  locks  and  hinges,  prim- 
ing cold  motors,  cleaning  spark  plugs, 
loosening  tires  from  rims,  etc. 

Tasgon  has  a  hundred  uses — all  in  one. 
For  sale  by  hardware  and  automobile  sup- 
ply stores  in  half -pint,  pint,  quart  and  gal- 
lon cans.  For  $1.00  we  will  send  prepaid 
a  nozzle-top  pint  can  if  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you. 

Polygon  Products  Company 

141  Milk  Street     -     Boston,  Mass. 

(.Made  by  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.) 


Another  Polygon  product — 
removes  tar,  grease,  oil,  spots 
and  stains  from  automobile 
bodies,  tires,  leather  cushions, 
carpets,  _  rugs,  upholstery. 
Cleans  windshields  and  head- 
lights. Will  not  injure  finish 
or  fabric.  In  half-pint  and 
quart  cans. 


hTTPI 


Trry 


--genuine  inner  armor  for  auto  tires.  Doable  mileage ; 
prevent  punctures  and  blowouts.  Easily  applied) 
without  tools.     Distributors  wanted,    DetaiU  free, 

American  Accessories  Company      DcpL  316     Cincinnati.  Ohlo| 


Fenton 

Seals 

Sticks 


Fenton  Seals 

They  stick  where  you  stick 
them.  Printed  on  the  tough- 
est paper.  Unllmitedvariety. 
Prompt  delivery  regardless 
of  size  of  order.  Send  today 
for  catalog. 

Fenton  Label  Co.,  Inc. 
S06-S12  Race  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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PURITY  CROSS  I 

FOR   SUMMERING, '( 

Qb  Deviled  Ham  ®  Deviled  Ham  with 
Chopped  Olives®  Boned  Chicken  $  Chicken 
in  Jelly  in  Glass  ®  Chicken  a  la  King  ® 
Welsh  Rarebit  ®  Ox  Tongue,  etc. 

Handy  Tins  at  Quality  Stores 
Aside    from   its   deliciousness,   each   Purity 
Cross    Delicacy   provides    greater    economy 

in  terms  of  net  trimmed  meat. 
Made  by  a  Master  Chef  in  a  Model  Kitchen 

THE    PURITY   CROSS   MODEL  KITCHEN.  ORANGE.   N.  i. 
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that  they  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
student  service  men. 

"Gross-section  films  for  instruction  were 
first  developed  during  the  war — for  the 
training  of  workmen  in  the  war-industries 
and  of  soldiers.  Speaking  of  the  war-time 
films,  one  of  the  men  who  had  most  to  do 
with  them,  said: 

"'As  you  know,  the  war  was  largely  a 
war  of  machinery,  with  its  ultimate  ideal 
a  flame-projector  or  a  rapid-firer  in  almost 
every  fighter's  hand.  Depth  bombs,  steam- 
shovels,  and  machine  guns  had  to  be  un- 
derstood and  operated  almost  in  myriads, 
and  in  a  great  many  instances  by  men  who 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  equip- 
ment before.  All  sorts  of  raw  recruits  had 
to  be  taught  how  to  use  these  complex  and 
costly  mechanisms. 

"  'Animated  sketches  in  films  were  made, 
first  of  some  of  the  simpler  mechanisms,  and 
the  results  were  so  satisfactory  to  the  offi- 
cers detailed  on  them  that  plans  were 
quickly  made  on  a  larger  scale.  Soon  a 
student  group  in  an  officers'  training-camp 
was  taken  into  a  hall  to  be  shown  "moving 
x-rays"  of  the  hand-grenade,  the  operating 
interior  of  a  machine  gun,  and  cross-sec- 
tions of  cannon  in  the  act  of  firing.  And 
so  it  went. 

"Explosions  were  slowed  down  so  that 
they  were  viewed  as  a  progression,  seen 
through  the  open  side  of  a  gun.  All  the 
ordinary  faults  of  operation  were  exposed, 
and  their  results,  however  dangerous,  shown 
plainly  and  repeatedly  without  harm. 
Once  filmed,  disaster  and  destruction  were 
repeatedly  reproduced  in  a  hall  without 
damage.  Darkness,  except  on  the  screen, 
excluded  all  distraction.  Subjects  were 
displayed  and  removed  from  the  canvas 
at  will.  There  was  no  difficulty  of  crowd- 
ing or  craning.  Everybody  could  see  what 
was  being  exhibited. 

"By  such  means  it  took  little  time  to 
turn  raw  recruits  into  expert  operators  of 
the  most  expensive  and  delicate  machines 
of  war.  Before  complicated  instruments 
are  touched  they  are  perfectly  understood 
in  theory.  From  that  point  it  was  a  short 
step  to  the  proficiency  that  comes  with 
manual  familiarity. 

"It  was  not  merely  illiteracy  and  the 
confusion  of  languages  that  were  more  or 
less  brushed  aside  with  the  films,  but  de- 
ficiencies of  vision  as  well.  The  least  per- 
ceptive minds  came  before  the  screen  on  a 
level,  in  many  respects,  with  the  more 
imaginative. 

"Teaching  employees  a  manufacturing 
process  as  a  whole,  so  they  may  better 
understand  their  particular  part  of  the 
process,  its  importance,  and  its  relation  to 
the  other  steps  and  to  the  whole,  is  the 
object  of  a  film  which  was  made  and  used 
by  the  Western  Electric  Company.  In 
some  of  the  manufacturing  processes  of 
this  company  there  are  dozens  of  special- 
ized operations,  and  an  employee  is  likely 
to  get  in  a  rut  and  stay  there. 

"Movies,  however,  provide  a  way  to 
give  the  employee  a  proper  perspective  of 
the  whole  process  on  which  he  is  working. 
In  fact,  the  movie  lesson  may  be  even  more 
logically  arranged  than  a  visiting  trip,  be- 
cause related  processes  may  be  shown  to- 
gether or  in  the  proper  sequence  along 
with  the  necessary  explanations,  while  in 
the  factory  itself  these  processes  might  be 
so  separated  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the 
worker  to  see  the  connection  clearly." 


SUGAR  YARNS 

UNDER  this  heading  some  of  the  rumors 
that  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press 
during  the  past  thirty  days  about  the  sugar 
shortage  and  sugar  prices  are  discust  in  The 
International  Confectioner  (New  York). 
The  writer  first  takes  up  the  charges  that 
certain  individuals  were  hoarding  sugar. 
He  writes: 

"In  many  instances  some  nosey  individ- 
ual saw  a  supply  of  sugar  stored  in  a  ware- 
house and  immediately  raised  the  hue  and 
cry  and  had  the  holder  or  owner  or  receiver 
of  the  sugar  up  before  some  half-baked 
minor  official  or  some  political-minded  and 
ambitious  assistant  district  attorney,  and 
with  the  usual  gang  of  newspaper  scribblers 
right  on  the  job,  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  dear  public  got  an  earful  in  the  eve- 
ning editions,  generally  with  the  head-line, 
'Sugar  Gougers  Caught.'  After  the  insti- 
gators, investigators,  and  misinformation- 
makers  got  through  with  their  bellowing, 
the  defendant,  in  most  cases,  was  able  to 
explain  why  he  had  the  sugar,  where  it 
came  from,  for  whom  it  was  stored,  why  it 
was  stored,  who  bought  it,  who  sold  it,  and 
how  much  it  cost,  and  there  the  matter 
ended. 

"It  is  true  that  once  in  a  while  a  real 
robber  was  caught — generally  a  wholesale 
grocer  with  an  alien  name — and  the  temp- 
tation for  such  individuals  to  grab  some 
extra  profits  while  the  grabbing  was  good 
proved  too  great  to  be  resisted.  Where 
they  made  the  mistake  was  in  being 
caught! 

"We  have  also  heard  our  learned  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  get  up  in  their  re- 
spective houses  and  tell  all  they  didn't 
know  about  sugar,  and  while  they  mean 
well,  yet  such  distinguished  gentlemen, 
being  full  of  their  own  verbosity,  are  often 
prone  to  make  misleading  statements  which 
a  gullible  press  never  hesitate  to  print  in 
full.  The  public — and  the  confectioners 
are  included  with  the  public  in  this  instance 
— read  these  discussions  on  sugar  and  get 
misled.  They  assume  quite  naturally  that 
prominent  public  men,  such  as  Senator 
Capper,  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
and  so  when  the  latter  goes  into  paroxysms 
of  indignation  over  the  amount  of  sugar 
that  is  being  exported  from  the  United 
States,  they  assume  that  he  is  justified  in 
his  indignation  and  say  to  one  another: 
'So  that  is  why  we  have  a  sugar  shortage, 
it  is  all  going  to  England  and  France.' 
What  they  don't  know  and  what  the  Sena- 
tor failed  to  mention  was  the  fact  that  this 
sugar  which  is  being  exported  in  great  quan- 
tities belongs  to  England  and  France,  was 
bought  by  them  raw  in  the  open  Cuban 
market,  and  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
to  be  refined  on  a  toll  basis  for  their  own 
use.  It  was  their  sugar.  They  were  not 
buying  it  from  us  or  taking  it  from  the 
American  housewife  or  candyman. 

"  If  some  of  our  Senators  had  been  on  the 
job  as  much  before  the  sugar  crisis  as  they 
are  now,  England  and  France  would  not 
have  been  able  to  grab  such  a  big  share  of 
the  Cuban  crop  and  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  our  refiners  had  to  pay  when  they  did 
finally  make  up  their  minds  to  buy. 

"Another  canard  was  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  some  one,  somewhere,  somehow 
had  300,000  tons  of  sugar  hoarded  in  New 
York.  Where  in  the  name  of  all  the  Apos- 
tles could  any  one  store  or  hide  that  amount 
of  raw  sugar  in  New  York  when  ware- 
houses or  storage-space  costs  as  much  per 
foot  as  Broadway  real  estate?  We  know 
of  one  manufacturer  who  had  the  foresight 
and  money  to  buy  and  store  18,000  bags  of 
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Because  Engines  Differ 

Even  tho  several  engines  have  the  same  rated  horsepower,  bore 
and  stroke,  the  power  required  to  start  them  frequently  differs 
considerably.  The  compression  developed  in  each  engine  varies 
widely  and  the  size  and  number  of  bearings  and  their  tightness  is 
seldom  the  same. 

Because  of  these  facts,  Wagner  Starting  Motors  are  built -to -order 
for  the  work  they  must  do.  Before  a  motor  is  designed  for  use 
on  any  particular  car,  careful  measurements  are  taken  of  the 
power  requirements  and  individual  characteristics  of  ^he  engine  it 
is  to  serve. 

Tests  are  made  under  conditions  which  are  the  worst  that  will 
ever  be  met,  including  a  test  in  a  refrigerating  room  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  zero. 

After  all  conditions  have  been  analyzed,  the  Wagner  Starting  Motor 
is  designed  especially  to  meet  them.  You  can  depend  upon  its 
fitness  for  the  work  it  is  to  do. 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 

Saint  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


'Atlanta 
*  Boston 
"Buffalo 
"Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Factory  Branches  and    "Maintenance  Stations: 

'Cleveland  *Kansas  City  Montreal  *St.  Louis 

"Dallas  'Los  Angeles  *New  York  St.  Paul 

Denver  Memphis  "Omaha  "San  Francisco 

'Detroit  *MiIwaukee  ^Philadelphia  "Seattle 


Indianapolis        ''Minneapolis        ''Pittsburg 


Toledo 
Toronto 

Washington, D.  C. 
New  Orleans-  — 
Springfield,  Mass.       Selling  Agency 


STARTING 
LIGHTING 
IGNITION 
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4  MILES 
^^        on  a 

^JT  Gallon  of 


/  down 
MILEAGE 


£  you  now 

fgetfromyouri 

FORD# 


/SUBTRAC 

Jf -The  Answer' 
Jwillgive  an  Idea.  J 
#of  the  Value  of  M 

fsmmml 

EQUIPMENT^ 

TO  YOU   I 


Get  out  your  pencil.  Put 
down  the  actual  mileage 
you  are  getting  on  a  gallon 
of  fuel  from  your  Ford; 
then  subtract  it  from 
37  4/10  miles. 

Note   the  difference  and 

|  there  will  be  a  difference. 

I  There's  only  one  way  such 

Irmileage  has   ever   been 

obtained  from  a  Ford.    It's 

the  World's  Official  Ford 

Economy    Record  —  made 

by  a  Stromberg-  equipped 

Ford. 

All  Fords  are  alike.  All 
Stromberg  Carburetors  for 

Fords  the  same.  You  can  get 
the  big,  never-equalled  savings 
from  your  Ford  that  thou- 
sands of  others  are  getting 
from  theirs. 

Figure  it  out.  Consider  the 
mileage  you  are  not  getting — 
the  fuel  you  are  now  buying  at 
a  good  stiff  price  that  doesn't 
return  a  mile  of  travel — money 
that  can,  without  question, 
be  saved  with  Stromberg 
equipment. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  gain  you 
make.  There  is  a  gain  in  power — in 
speed — in  smoothness  of  engine  action. 
Besides  this,  the  New  Stromberg  is  now 
equipped  with  a  new  type  easy-starting 
attachment  which  guarantees  a  quick,  trou- 
ble-free start  under  any  weather  condition. 

Write  for  complete  descriptive  literature. 
It's  the  easiest  way  to  save  money  you've 
ever  seen.  And  remember — that  while  you 
are  saving  you  are  getting  better  service 
from  your  Ford. 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 

Oept.  813 

64  E.  25th  Street      ::     ::      Chicago,  Illinois 


New 

CTR0MBERG   Does  it! 

J  Carburetor 

SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 
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raw  sugar  in  order  partially'  to  protect  him- 
self and  keep  his  factory  running  and  his 
hundreds  of  hands  employed. 

H  Another  fact  that  has  been  twisted  into 
a  canard  by  the  daily  press  and  by  the 
amateur  sugar  experts  is  the  statement  that 
there  are  a  million  bags  of  sugar  in  Cuba 
being  held  back  for  higher  prices.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  at  this  time  of 
year  and  every  year  there  is  always  about 
a  million  tons  of  sugar  in  Cuba.  The  ex- 
traordinary situation  that  faces  the  Cu- 
bans to-day  is  not  of  their  making,  and  if 
the  whole  world  wants  their  sugar  they 
would  be  fools  to  sell  it  at  anything  less 
than  the  best  price  they  (fan  get.  We  know 
that  a  good  portion  of  this  reputed  million 
tons  has  already  been  bought,  and  there- 
fore can  not  be  held  back  for  a  higher  price. 

' '  It  would  be  well  for  our  readers  to  pay 
less  attention  to  the  daily  press  on  the 
question  of  sugar  and  be  guided  by  their 
own  trade  papers  and  such  reputable  sugar 
brokers  and  supply  men  as  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  for  many  years 
past.  Remember  that  the  sugar  shortage 
is  no  fake  but  a  real,  grim  fact;  and  when 
supply  falls  away  short  of  demand,  human 
greed  causes  speculation,  and  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  either  increased  pro- 
duction to  meet  demand  or  reduced  con- 
sumption to  equal  the  supply." 


TYPHOID    IN   WATER-MAINS— In  an 

article  quoted  from  The  Engineering  News- 
Record  in  our  issue  of  June  12,  under  the 
heading  "Turning  Typhoid  into  City 
Mains,"  the  following  statement  was  made: 

"Unfortunately,  there  are  still  some 
engineers,  especially  those  in  the  employ  of 
the  fire-insurance  companies,  who  see  no 
harm  in  cross  connections  or  who  would  put 
property  risk  above  life  risk." 

The  general  manager  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Mr.*  W.  E. 
Mallalieu,  sends  us  the  following  statements 
made  by  George  W.  Booth,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Board's  Committee  on  Fire-Pre- 
vention and  Engineering  Standards: 

"The  fire-protection  engineer  is  not  the 
responsible  party  in  making  the  connection 
originally  or  in  its  continuance.  Insurance 
standards  require,  for  complete  reliability, 
two  independent  sources  of  supply,  and  the 
plant  management  or  the  municipal  author- 
ities may,  and  often  do,  use  one  source 
which  is  unsafe  or  questionable  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  a  cheaper  or  easier  one. 

"The  engineers  or  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  do  not,  and  believe  other 
engineers  should  not,  favor  such  connec- 
tions, but  there  are  cases  where  they  have 
already  been  made  and  it  is  not  possible, 
without  the  charge  of  discrimination,  to 
refuse  credit  for  them  as  emergency  sources. 
It  is,  however,  standard  practise  with 
many  of  the  insurance  bureaus  to  recom- 
mend secondary  sources  of  supply  which 
will  be  safe,  as,  for  instance,  a  storage 
reservoir. 

"The  double  check-valve,  designed  some 
years  ago,  for  use  on  connections  to  sources 
of  doubtful  quality,  has  been  permitted  by 
some  health  authorities  and  has  a  satis- 
factory record.  It  should  be  installed 
most  carefully  and  be  maintained  under  a 
thorough  inspection  system." 
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Hot   towel«= 

not  needed 


Finger  rubbing— 
■  second  mistake 


Too  light  a  lather— 
a  third  mistake 


Lather  that  dries— 
a  fourth  mistake 

COPfRlUHT  1S20  THE  PALMOLIVE  CO. 


Trial  Tube  Free 

To  End  Mistakes  in  Shaving 


Science  has  been  turned  to  shaving. 
And  a  new  method  of  softening  the 
beard  has  been  perfected. 

This  method  is  embodied  in  Palm- 
olive  Shaving  Cream.  It  eliminates 
hot  towels  and  finger  rubbing.  It 
makes  shaving  easier  than  you  have 
ever  known  it.  And  quicker.  And 
more  delightful. 

We  wish  men  to  know  this  from  their 
own  experience.  Hence  we  offer  free,  a 
trial  tube  of  Palmolive  Cream  to  every 
man  who  requests  it. 

The  oil  coat  on  the  beard 

Every  hair  of  the  beard  has  an  oil 
coat.  The  ordinary  lather  fails  to  act 
effectively  on  this  oil.  Thus  it  is  hard 
for  the  water  to  penetrate  the  beard 
and  soften  it.  Hence  men  use  hot 
applications  and  rub  with  the  fingers. 

It  is  different  with  Palmolive.  The 
lather  instantly  emulsifies  the  oil.  Then 
the  beard — a  horny  substance — quickly 
absorbs  water.  It  absorbs  15  per  cent, 
of  water  within  one  minute  after  lath- 
ering, as  proved  by  laboratory  tests. 
And  that  makes  a  wiry  beard  wax-like. 

Stays  foamy  10  minutes 


face    10   minutes, 
relather. 


You  don't   have  to 


A  mere  bit  is  ample  for  a  shave. 
For  Palmolive  multiplies  itself  in  lather 
250  times.  There's  enough  for  152 
shaves  in  the  regular  size.  A  cream  so 
active,  you  know,  is  something  new. 

Palmolive  is  also  a  lotion.  It  con- 
tains palm  and  olive  oils.  Thus  it 
soothes  and  refreshes  the  skin,  and  gives 
a  delightful  "after  feel." 


Try  it  free 


Put  Palmolive  to  the  test.  Satisfy 
yourself  as  to  its  amazing  qualities. 
This  you  can  do  at  our  expense.  We 
will  send  you  a  trial  tube  absolutely 
free. 

Take  advantage  of  this  offer  today. 
Clip  the  coupon  now,  before  you  forget. 
You  will  know  shaving  as  a  new  thing 
after  you  have  tried  Palmolive. 

Large  size  tube  at  druggists,  35c 

THE   PALMOLIVE   COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 


Palmoli1 


ikes 


imoiive  makes  a  richer,  creamier 
lather  than  you  have  ever  known. 
And  it  stavs  moist  and  foamy  on  the 


THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY, 

Dept.  125,  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  a  Free  Trial  Tube  of 
Palmolive  Shaving  Cream. 
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Direct   Name 
Filing  System 


"I'm  getting  real  filing 
service  now!" 


4<QlNCE  we  installed  the"YandE" 
tO  Direct  Name  Filing  System, 
I  haven't  known  what  it  is  to  wait  for 
a  piece  of  correspondence,  nor  has 
there  been  a  single  letter  lost  or  mis- 
filed  in  that  time." 

This  is  the  tribute  paid  by  a  Chicago 
executive  (name  on  request)  to  the 
"YandE"  Direct  Name  Filing  System. 

And  his  opinion  is  but  one  of  many. 

Actual  time-tests  recently  made  in 
scores  of  offices  proved  that  with  this 
system  an  average  clerk  can  find  or 
file  a  letter  in  less  than  ten  seconds. 

The  utter  simplicity  of  the  system  is 
its  secret  of  speed.  Breaking  in  a  new 
file  clerk  becomes  a  matter  of  minutes. 

If  you  are  interested  in  bringing  your 
filing  department  up  to  this  high  stand- 
ard, telephone  today  for  a  "  Y  and  E" 
System  Service  man. 


"Write  today  for  your  copy  of  our  new 
booklet  "Finding  and  Filing  in  Less 
than  Ten  Seconds." 


YAWMANANPfRBE  MFG.Cfr. 

Filing  System  Service,  Equipment  and  Supplies. 

834  St.  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Branches,  Agents  or  Dealers 
in  all  principal  cities. 

In  Canada:     The  Office  Specialty  CMfg.   Co. ,  Ltd. , 
Newmarket,  Ont. 


eg  seconds  is  average  filing  time  in  this 
"  Y  and  E  "  equipped  office  (H.  M.  Marks 
Tailoring  Co.,  Chicago.)  Upper  photo 
shows  department  before  "  Y and E ' ' 
service  man  took  hold. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 
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vent,  then  to  delay,  it.  On  January  19  he 
warned  Berlin,  "War  inevitable  in  view  of 
proposed  action."  Again,  on  January  27, 
he  telegraphed:  "If  the  t/-boat  campaign 
is  opened  now  without  any  further  ado,  the 
President  will  regard  this  as  a  smack  in  the 
face,  and  war  with  the  United  States  will 
be  inevitable."  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
by  this  time  General  Headquarters  had 
definitely  gained  the  upper  place  in  Ger- 
many, and  that  little  faith  was  placed  in 
mediation  by  the  President.  Rather,  it 
was  felt  the  submarine  could  end  the  war 
in  a  few  months.  Our  participation  was 
not  disbelieved;  its  importance  was  wholly 
u  nderestima  t  ed . 

Apart  from  the  insight  Count  Bern- 
storff  gives  of  the  diplomatic  struggle,  his 
book  is  interesting  for  the  light — and  shad- 
ows— it  casts  on  some  of  the  chief  American 
actors:  the  President,  Colonel  House,  and 
Ambassador  Gerard;  and  for  what  it  says 
about  the  German  propaganda  and  con- 
spiracies. The  pictures  are  not  in  full 
length;  they  are  incidental  to  the  narra- 
tive; but  they  are  the  touches  of  a  shrewd 
and  wholly  sophisticated  hand.  That  of 
the  President  is  not  unfriendly.  Bern- 
storff realizes  that  because  of  descent,  edu- 
cation, and  training, ' '  Mr.  Wilson  was  never 
even  near  to  being  pro-German."  He  was 
honestly  neutral.  "In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
anti-Germans,  no  unneutral  remark  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  even  in  private,  has  ever 
reached  my  ears,"  he  says.  Other  strong 
characteristics  of  the  President  imprest 
themselves  on  the  Ambassador.  He  is  a 
"recluse  and  lonely  worker,"  who  "does 
not  like  company  " ;  "an  implacable  enemy 
when  once  he  feels  himself  personally  at- 
tacked or  slighted."  "He  likes  to  post- 
pone decisions  until  they  are  inevitable." 
His  ' '  personal  sensitiveness  and  egocentric 
nature  played  an  essential  part  in  all  the 
negotiations."  Yet  notwithstanding  his 
"strong  will  and  autocratic  leanings,"  he 
is  quite  alive  to  public  opinion.  "In  his 
speeches  he  always  tries  to  voice  public 
opinion,  and  in  his  policy  to  follow  its 
wishes." 

Perhaps  the  gravest  imputation  Bern- 
storff  makes  is  that  the  President's  policy 
was  sometimes  dictated  by  the  wish  to 
have  for  himself  the  leading  role.  Espe- 
cially is  this  evident  in  the  negotiations 
looking  toward  an  offer  of  mediation  by 
Mr.  Wilson  late  in  1916,  an  offer  which 
was  cut  under  by  the  German  Chancellor's 
peace  proposals.  When  the  President 
heard  of  these  proposals,  Colonel  House 
told  Bernstorff,  "he  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed"; "he  would  naturally  have  liked 
to  take  the  first  step  himself."  And  "even 
to-day,"  says  Bernstorff,  "the  bitter  feel- 
ing still  rankles  within  him  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  deprived  him  of  the 
glory  of  being  the  premier  political  per- 
sonage on  the  world's  stage." 

If  there  are  some  shadows  in  the  pic- 
ture of  the  President,  there  are  none  what- 
ever in  the  estimate  of  Colonel  House,  who. 
it  is  said,  described  himself  to  the  wife  of 
an  English  Cabinet  Minister  as  "the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  President."  That  these 
eyes  and  ears  were  the  most  influential  in 
America  during  the  war  Bernstorff  does 
not  leave  open  to  much  doubt.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  two  men,  to  accept  the 
Ambassador's  implications,  were  extremely 
cordial.  "Of  course,"  he  says  in  one  place, 
"1  could  exert  strong  influence  on  Colonel 
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House."  Again,  "As  always  in  strictly 
confidential  matters,  I  referred  this  to  Col- 
onel House."  Still  again,  " Colonel  House, 
with  whom,  as  is  known,  I  am  in  constant 
communication."  The  German  Foreign 
Office  was  not  unimprest  with  the  peculiar 
relation:  "Your  Excellency  should  discuss 
the  position  cautiously  with  Colonel  House, 
and  find  out  the  intentions  of  President 
Wilson,"  Bernstorff  was  told.  But  that 
so  much  power  should  be  exerted,  however 
wisely,  by  one  who  was  not  only  not  re- 
sponsible, but  whose  real  attitude  could 
be  completely  canceled,  may  be  a  little  dis- 
quieting. Against  such  a  figure  public 
opinion  may  fret,  but  in  the  end  it  is  really 
impotent. 

Of  Mr.  Gerard,  whom  he  had  known 
"for  many  years,"  Bernstorff 's  view  is  less 
friendly,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  former's 
"anti-German  tendency."  Because  of  this, 
at  any  rate,  he  says,  the  American  Ambas- 
sador "was  not  popular  in  Berlin,"  and  in 
1916  "his  recall  was  eagerly  desired."  Of 
this,  however,  Colonel  House  told  him, 
owing  to  the  political  situation,  there  could 
be  no  thought;  but  he  arranged  that  the 
Ambassador  be  summoned  to  Washington 
for  fresh  instructions.  During  his  stay 
the  Foreign  Office  telegraphed  Bernstorff, 
"Replacement,  or  at  least  further  reten- 
tion, of  Gerard  in  America  desired  in  Ber- 
lin, provided  that  it  is  possible  without 
wounding  his  vanity  and  sensitiveness  to 
our  disadvantage."  No  successor,  how- 
ever, Colonel  House  reported,  was  avail- 
able, adding  apparently  that  "Mr.  Gerard 
is  at  least  straightforward  and  does  exactly 
what  he  is  told.  He  has  received  very 
detailed  instructions."  The  nature  of  these 
instructions  may  be  surmised  from  a  report 
sent  a  little  later  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment: "Mr.  Gerard  in  a  speech  at  a  fare- 
well dinner  given  to  him  in  New  York  de- 
clared that  Germany  had  won,  and  could 
not  be  robbed  of  her  victory."  Yet  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Gerard  could  "sing  another 
song"  did  not  spare  the  German  Ambas- 
sador, on  his  return  home,  from  the  re- 
proaches of  the  Emperor  for  having  "let 
him  down  most  dreadfully"  by  recom- 
mending the  nomination  of  such  a  "Tam- 
many Hall  creature." 

Two  considerable  chapters  of  the  book 
are  devoted  to  the  "German  Propaganda" 
and  to  the  "So-called  German  Conspir- 
acies." Tho  the  Ambassador  writes  with 
seeming  candor,  he  takes  good  care  not 
to  step  far  beyond  facts  already  known. 
Moreover,  he  asserts  an  almost  incredible 
ignorance  of  what  the  military  and  naval 
attaches  of  his  Government  were  about. 
"I  was,"  he  says,  "in  no  single  instance 
privy  to  any  illegal  acts,  or  to  any  prepara- 
tions for  such  acts."  About  all  one  can 
say  of  this  is  that  no  tracks  were  left  to 
the  Embassy's  door.  For  when  the  recall 
of  Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen  was  requested, 
Bernstorff  asked  Mr.  Lansing  if  he  was 
"tarred  with  the  same  brush."  "The 
Secretary  assured  me  that  I  was  by  no 
means  involved,  and  that  I  should  not, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  give  up 
my  post." 

And  pleasant  personal  relations  he  was 
able  to  maintain  to  the  end.  In  a  farewell 
letter  Mr.  Lansing  said:  "I  shall  bear  in 
mind  all  your  earnest  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  peace,  and  will  gladly  recall  our  personal 
relations,  which,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation,  were  always  a  pleasure 
to  me." 
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Saved:  2  hrs.  27min. 

"In  a  test  made  several  days  ago,  a  clerk 
considered  exceptionally  speedy  and  accu- 
rate, figured  an  inventory  of  28  pages  with- 
out the  Monroe  in  3  hours  and  5  minutes. 
The  sameinventory  wascompleted,  totalled, 
and  checked  absolutely  with  a  Monroe  in 
38  minutes.  The  first  extension,  made 
without  a  Monroe,  showed  4  errors." 

AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  CO. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
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2/our  Office,  too,Cau 
SaOe  Hours 
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MAKE  your  own  test  in  your  own  office.  Time 
yourself  on  a  typical  problem  of  your  own 
without  the  Monroe.  Then  call  in  the  Monroe. 
Compare  the  results  for  speed  and  accuracy. 

Makes  Figuring  as  Easy  as  Turning  a  Crank 

No  trained  operators  necessary.  The  Monroe 
makes  equally  short  work  of  all  figuring.  To  mul- 
tiply or  add,  simply  turn  the  crank  forward;  to 
divid    or  subtract,  simply  turn  it  backward— and 

Click!  You  read  your  answer  in  the  dials. 
What's  more  the  Monroe  visible  check  gives  you 
positive  proof  that  your  answer  is  right. 

Invoices,  estimates,  payrolls,  chain  discounts, 
inventories,  pro-rating — these  are  only  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  work  which  the  Monroe 
turns  out  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  by 
any  other  method. 

For  complete  information,  check  (A)  on  cou- 
pon. For  demonstration,  check  (B)  on  coupon. 
Then  mail  it  in  today. 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OPF 
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Now  is  the  time  to  use  STONE  TEX. 

If  your  stone,  stucco  or  brick  building  is 
a  new  building,  keep  it  new — with  STONE 
TEX.  If  an  old  building,  make  it  new — with 
STONE  TEX. 

As  you  know,  there  is  nothing  like  a  good 
coat  of  paint  for  wood  or  steel.  By  the  same 
token,  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  coat  of 
STONE  TEX  for  masonry. 

STONE  TEX  is  applied  with  a  brush.  It 
dampproofs  and  rainproofs  —  it  prevents 
staining  and  cracking  of  stucco  and  concrete 
surfaces — it  preserves  and  beautifies. 

Write  for  book  which  tells  all  about  STONE  TEX, 
and  color  card  of  ten  attractive  masonry  shades. 

The  Truscon  Laboratories 
752  Caniff  Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 

Renew  Masonry  Walls  With] 

neT 


Shave  With 

Guticura  Soap 

The  New  Way 

Without  Mug 


Just  the  Thing  for  the  Garden  Lover 

A  fascinating  new  book,  designed  to  guide  the  energies  of 
the  beginner  and  to  remind  the  more  advanced  crafts- 
man of  details  which  he  may  have  overlooked,  is 

Practical  Amateur  Gardening 

by  H.  II.  THOMAS,  World  Famous  Eipert  on  Gardening' 

Author  of  "The  Rose  Book,"  "Round  the  Year  in  the 
Garden,"  etc. 

This  book,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  thoroughly  practical. 
It  deals  with  elementary  matters,  particularly  those  on 
which  amateurs  usually  ask  advice,  covering  the  whole 
range  of  gardening,  hardy  and  greenhouse  flowers,  trees 
and  shrubs. ^fruits  and  vegetables,  diseases,  fertilizers, 
soil,  etc.  It  has  many  photographic  reproductions  of 
garden  scenes  and  plants. 
Svo,  Cloth.)  With  49  full-page  plates.    $2.15  net:  by  mail,  t2.S7 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NewYsrk 


Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

— as    compared   to   the 

coat  of  protecting  circuits 

one-time"  fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician— get  the  figures— 
they  are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  are  using 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80%  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  all  ca- 
pacities— from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electricSl 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuaaa alio  are  mad*  In  Canada  al  Montr. at 
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A  WORD  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

IT  will  bo  impossible  properly  to  estimate 
either  Woodrow  Wilson  or  his  work 
until  time  has  revealed  a  great  deal  that 
must  now  be  a  sealed  book,  and  until  the 
political  jealousies  of  the  day  are  forgotten. 
But  it  is  possible,  and  profitable,  to  gather 
together  such  facts  about  him  as  are  avail- 
able, if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  these 
will  assist  the  historian  of  the  future. 
"With  a  view  to  a  just  estimate  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,"  Prof.  William  E.  Dodd,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  written 
"Woodrow  Wilson  and  His  Work"  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.).  The  book  is  produced 
while  the  President  lives  "and  while  his 
bitterest  enemies  occupy  the  center  of  the 
public  stage."  The  writer's  chief  hope  is 
that  "some  misinformed  people  may  come 
to  a  saner  view  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  a 
more  historical  interest  in  the  development 
of  our  country  along  liberal  lines. 

Professor  Dodd's  book  is  frankly  a  par- 
tizan  document.  As  a  plea  for  a  man  and 
a  party,  his  book  is  a  record  and  an  inter- 
pretation well  worth  studying,  no  matter 
what  one  may  think  about  that  man  or 
that  party.  The  family  life,  the  early  ca- 
reer, and  first  stages  in  the  long  struggle  of 
the  future  President  are  clearly  exposed  in 
the  opening  chapters.  The  development 
of  his  chief  reform  policies  may  be  traced 
from  the  first.  As  far  back  as  1879  Wil- 
son the  student  laments  the  "hit-or-miss 
methods  of  Congress,  the  failure  of  Ameri- 
can Presidents  to  outline  policies  and  seek 
to  guide  legislation."  He  felt  that  the 
Federal  Government  required  genuine 
leadership,  and  he  repeatedly  pointed  out 
the  error  of  the  divided  and  none  too  well 
defined  activities  of  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Executive.  The  presidency 
at  Princeton  allowed  Wilson  a  wider  field 
in  which  to  develop  his  broad  democratic 
ideas.  The  candidacy  and  nomination  of 
Woodrow, Wilson  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
constitute  an  interesting  chapter.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Old  Guard  turned  to  him 
in  the  belief  that  his  record — which  was 
politically  clean,  would  assure  his  election. 
But  the  "schoolmaster"  was  careful  to 
make  clear  his  intentions.  When  Colonel 
Harvey  and  James  Smith,  Jr.,  backed  Wil- 
son they  were  given  no  assurances  of  poli- 
tical ' '  favors."  He  never ' '  absolutely  com- 
mitted himself  to  anything  except  that  he 
would  accept  a  nomination  if  offered  and 
that  Smith's  ambition  to  return  to  the 
Senate  was  not  to  be  suffered  to  embarrass 
the  progressive  Democratic  movement." 

Immediately  after  Wilson  was  nomi- 
nated he  declared:  "I  did  not  seek  this 
nomination.  I  have  made  no  pledges  and 
have  given  no  promise.  If  elected,  as  I 
expect  to  be,  I  am  left  free  to  serve  you 
with  all  singleness  of  purpose.  It  is  a  new 
era  when  these  things  can  be  said."  Later 
in  the  campaign  he  declared  that  if  he  were 
elected,  he  would  consider  himself  "forever 
disgraced"  if  he  should  "in  the  slightest 
degree  cooperate  in  any  such  system  or  any 
such  transactions  as  the  boss  system  de- 
scribes." It  was  this  man  who  was  elected 
to  the  Governorship  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
same  man  long  after  to  whom  the  country 
turned,  believing  he  would  effect  some  of 
the  most  sorely  needed  reforms. 

Hardly  had  Woodrow  Wilson  carried  out 
the  more  important  campaign  promises 
during  the  early  part  of  his  first  term  as 
President  before  the  war  broke  out.  He 
was  of  necessity  thrust  into  a  new  situation, 


and  every  effort  was  bent  upon  new  prob- 
lems. It  will  be  seen  that  long  before  he 
was  called  upon  to  face  a  situation  in  some 
respects  graver  than  any  situation  ever 
faced  by  a  President  of  the  United  States 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  about  essentials. 
On  July  4,  1914,  we  find  him  announcing 
this  credo:  ' '  My  dream  is  that  as  the  years 
go  on,  and  the  world  knows  more  and  "more 
of  America,  it  will  turn  to  America  for 
those  moral  inspirations  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  all  freedom;  that  the  world  will 
never  fear  America  unless  it  feels  that  it  is 
engaged  in  some  enterprise  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  humanity." 

The  Wilson  who  was  at  heart  opposed 
to  war  carried  the  country  with  him  during 
the  three  years  when  the  country  was  on 
the  whole  quite  willing  to  remain  out  of 
the  conflict;  and  this,  we  are  told,  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  attacks  of  the  Junkers. 

But  when  the  day  came,  when  at  last  the 
United  States  felt  it  could  no  longer  re- 
main apart  from  the  conflict,  the  President 
spoke  to  the  world  on  behalf  of  a  nation 
united,  agreed  for  once  that  anything  short 
of  a  declaration  of  war  was  insufficient. 

The  next  campaign  revealed  a  curious 
state  of  affairs.  Wilson  the  "school- 
master," the  Democrat,  had  succeeded  be- 
yond all  expectation.  And  yet,  the  "Presi- 
dent who  had  done  more  for  the  country 
than  any  other  party  leader  ever  had  done, 
unless  we  except  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
was  attacked  every  day  by  eminent  men 
and  a  great  political  party.  Neither  these 
men  nor  their  party  offered  any  positive 
program." 

But  Wilson  was  reelected.  Facing  prob- 
lems graver  than  any  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  'face,  he  entered  the  struggle  with 
every  fiber  of  his  mind  alert.  And  yet  he 
was  feared — by  his  political  opponents. 
"It  would  be  fatal  to  the  party  of  indus- 
trialism if  the  prestige  of  Wilson  were  per- 
mitted to  rise  to  higher  levels.  Everything 
conspired  to  hamper  the  President  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  contemplating  his 
change  of  front  with  reference  to  the  Great 
War." 

This  "change  of  front"  was  in  confor- 
mity with  the  whole  country's  change  of 
front.  There  was  no  escape.  To  the 
country,  however,  this  meant  war,  and  little 
else;  but  to  the  President  the  declaration 
of  war  opened  up  an  unlimited  field  of 
problems.  "If,  then,  Wilson  abandoned 
his  domestic  policy  and  the  so-called  na- 
tional isolation,  he  would  only  advance  to 
meet  industrialism  on  a  world  stage.  It 
was  only  a  shifting  of  the  struggle  from  a 
reform  of  industrial  abuses  at  home  to  a 
prevention  of  greater  abuses  and  tyrannies 
of  industrial  men  on  a  world  scale." 

What  Wilson  was  "up  against"  was,  in 
the  view  of  Professor  Dodd,  no  less  than  the 
selfishness  and  short-sightedness  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  Professor's  view  of 
the  case  is  unequivocally  exprest  when  he 
says  that  "he  and  he  alone  could  save  man- 
kind from  the  worst  tyranny  that  had 
threatened  it  since  the  days  of  Turkish  in- 
vasions." So  long  as  he  preached  democ- 
racy, equality,  the  "will  of  peoples,"  and 
the  rest  most  of  the  world  was  with  him. 
The  "fourteen  poin,ts"  were  all  very  well — 
in  theory.  But  when  the  day  of  reckoning 
arrived,  and  the  President,  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  surprized  th.e  world  by  actu- 
ally trying  to  practise  what  he  preached, 
he  found  arrayed  against  him  the  forces 
that  had  ruled  governments  and  cabinets 
and  interests  from  the  beginning  of  history. 
The  first  blow  came  from  Clemenceau,  "a 
second  Bismarck."  From  then  on  the 
fight  was  a  contest  between  the  material- 
ism of  the  past  and  present,  and  the  liipli 
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f)o  you  know  the  joys 

*^  of  driving  a  properly 
lubricated  Automobile? 


The  Tremendous  Pressure  of  the 
ALEMITE  Compressor 

Cleans — then  Lubricates 

Simply  snap  the  coupling  onto  the  Alemite 
ball-check  bearing  nipple  and  turn  the 
handle.   No  fuss,  no  muss  or  uncertainty. 


BASSICK  SERVICE 

The  folloiving  Distributing  Stations  are  in 

charge  of  Service  and  Retail  Sales  in  their 

respective  territories. 

Dealers,  Garagemen  and  Car  Owners 

are  asked  to  write  to  their  nearest  station. 

Address  Alemite  Lubricator  Co. 

at  the  address  given 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  106  W.  Mt.  Royal  Avenue. 
BOSTON,  MASS..  869  Boylston  Street. 
BRIDGEPORT.  CONN.,  305  Professional  Building. 
BUFFALO,  N.  V..  906  Main  Street. 
BUTTE,  MONT..  65  W.  Granite  Street. 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C. ,  197  King  Street. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  2641  South  Michigan  Avenue. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  4612  Euclid  Avenue. 
DALLAS,  TEXAS,  408  South  Ervay  Street. 
DENVER,  COLO.,  1240  Lincoln  Street. 
DETROIT.  MICH.,  23-26  Hancock.  West. 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  1727  W.  Grand  Avenue. 
FARGO,  N.  D..  4th  Street  at  N.  P.  Avenue. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  1005K  North  Meridian  St. 
JACKSONVILLE.  FLA..  904  Main  Street. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  1606  McGee Street. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  1138  South  Figrueroa  St. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  643  South  3rd  Street. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS.,    471  Broadway. 
NEWARK,  N.  J..  217M  Halsey  Street. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  740  Carondelet  Street. 
OMAHA,  NEB.,  2864-66  Farnam  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA.,  824  N.  Broad  Street. 
PORTLAND,  ORE..  10th  and  Oak  Streets. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO..  3132  Locust  Street. 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN.,  231-35  West  9th  Street. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH,  32-34  S.  W.  Temple  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  624  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
SEATTLE,  WASH.,  312  East  Pike  Street. 
SPOKANE.  WASH.,  1124  Sprague  Avenue. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  47  Hillman  Street. 
TORONTO,  CAN*.,  John  Millen  &  Son,  Ltd.. 

53-57  Adelaide  Street,  West. 
MONTREAL,  CAN.,  John  Millen  &  Son.  Ltd., 
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EVERY  motorist  knows  the 
drag  and  pull-back  that 
follows  starting  a  car  before 
fully  releasing  the  emergency 
brake. 

Such  dragging  of  a  car's  dead 
weight  against  the  motor  is 
ruinous  and  costly.  Response 
to  the  motor's  labored  "pull" 
is  sluggish.  Release  the  brake 
and  the  car  darts  ahead — like 
a  thing  alive. 

Inadequate  lubrication  of  a 
car's  bearings  results  in  a  simi- 
lar drag.  It  causes  unneces- 
sary wear  and  tear;  makes  the 
motor  labor;  wastes  gas;  burns 
out  bearings;  and  ruins  tires. 
Yet  thousands  of  motorists 
are  prematurely  wearing  out 
their  cars  —  depriving  them- 
selves of  the  thrill  and  joy 
of  driving — because  they  neg- 
lect lubrication,  rather  than 
dabble  with  dirty  oil  and 
grease  cups. 

*     *     *     * 

THE  Bassick  ALEMITE  is 
the  one  positive  high-pres- 
sure Lubricating  System  that 
is  quick,  clean  and  thorough. 
It  simplifies  the  entire  auto- 
motive lubricating  problem; 
makes  the  complete  lubrica- 
tion of  a  car's  bearings  the 
work  of  15  to  25  minutes 
instead  of  a  morning's  job. 

It  insures  clean,  grit-free  bear- 
ings. It  cushions  every  wearing 


surface  with  a  film  of  friction- 
resisting  grease;  makes  any 
car  run  quietly,  smoothly 
and  comfortably.  Its  use  in- 
creases the  "responsiveness" 
— prolongs  the  life  and  ser- 
vice of  a  car  and  makes  motor- 
ing worth  while. 

Over  a  hundred  leading  manu- 
facturers of  motor  vehicles 
have  adopted  the  Bassick 
ALEMITE  System  as  stand- 
ard equipment. 

*     *     *     * 

THE  ALEMITE  High-Pres- 
sure  Compressor  can  be  car- 
ried in  any  tool  box,  ready  for 
immediate  service. 

Under  a  pressure  of  500  pounds, 
a  turn  or  two  of  its  handle  forces 
the  cushioning,  wear-saving 
grease  into  every  bearing.  Simply 
snap  the  flexible  steel  hose  coup- 
ling onto  the  bearings,  fitted  with 
ALEMITE  ball -check  nipples, 
and  apply  the  pressure — the  old 
gritty  grease  is  forced  out  —  a 
new,  fresh  supply  is  forced  in. 
No  fuss,  no  bother,  no  muss. 

*      *      *      * 

rpHE  Bassick  ALEMITE  High 
[  Pressure  Lubricating  System, 
complete  with  dustproof, 
ball-check  nipples  and  extensions 
to  inaccessible  parts,  is  adaptable 
to  any  car.  It  may  be  quickly 
and  easily  installed  on  any  make 
model  Passenger  Car,  Track  or 
Tractor. 

The  booklet  "Lubrication"  re- 
plete with  facts  about  lubrication 
and  explaining  the  ALEMITE 
System,  in  detail,  will  be  mailed 
promptly  on  request. 


THE  BASSICK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

365  West  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


BASSICK 


ALEM ITF  W All Cars,Trucks 

/   *  HIGH  PRESSURE,    ^V      /  1  *W*  A.  /»i»  «m     i  » 

'Lubricating  System     J  and  IXSiCtOtS -Jill Ulodek 
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Every  Home  Needs  The  Saw 
Most  Carpenters  Use     ,v 


iy 


,«ygU«i 
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N  inexperienced  man  needs  good 
tools  more  than  an  expert  does. 


<^s"sy?* 


A  good  carpenter  could  get  better  re- 
sults with  a  poor  saw  than  the  average 
householder,  but  he  wouldn't  use  a 
poor  saw.    He  would  use  a  Disston ! 

When  you  do  the  little  repair  jobs 
around  the  house,  you  shouldn't 
cripple  yourself  by  using  a  poor,  blunt 
saw  that  sticks  and  binds  in  the  softest 
wood  and  simply  will  not  make  a 
clean,  true  cut. 

Get  a  Disston  Saw !  Note  the  keen, 
balanced  blade  of  Disston-made  Steel; 
the  well-set  teeth  that  instantly  bite 
into  the  hardest  wood;  get  the  "feel" 
of  the  handle  that  really  fits  the  hand. 

In  doing  your  own  work  there's  a 
personal  satisfaction  that  means  more 
to  you  than  the  money  saved. 

Any  work  involving  sawing  is  half 
done  when  you  start  with  a  Disston. 
The  burden  of  the  work  falls  on  the 
saw,  where  it  belongs,  and  not  on 
the  muscles  of  your  arms  and  back. 

Send  for  our  booklet  on  the  proper 
selection,  care,  and  use  of  Disston  Saws. 


HENRY    DISSTON    &    SONS,    Inc. 
General  Offices:      Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


DISSTON 

SAWS  AND  TOOLS 
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idealism  of  the  "Golden-Rule"  policy. 
The  fight  was  carried  on  not  only  at  Paris, 
but  in  the  President's  own  country.  Pro- 
fessor Dodd  declares  that  "the  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party  were  doing  their,  ut- 
most, as  must  have  been  expected.  Un- 
questioned success  of  Wilson  at  Paris  would 
have  been  the  ruin  of  their  party  for  a 
decade  to  come."  The  President's  apolo- 
gist has  at  least  made  an  unequivocal  state- 
ment, tho  he  is  well  aware  that  party 
politics  has  obscured  the  facts,  here  as 
elsewhere! 

But  the  world  was  not  ready  for  Wilson 
and  Wilson's  ideas.  "Few  men  have  been 
able  to  rise  to  the  level  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  Lincoln  himself  did  not  live  to 
test  his  doctrine  of  love.  Wilson  yielded 
to  force  majeure,  thinking  wisely,  if  the 
writer  may  express  the  opinion,  that  man- 
kind was  after  all  neither  democratic  nor 
Christian."  Professor  Dodc1  believes  that 
it  was  the  failure  of  a  man  in  advance  of 
his  time,  and  that  "unless  democracy  itself 
should  fail,  he  will  be  read  and  quoted  hun- 
dreds of  years  from  now,  as  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  are  read  and  quoted  now." 


RUSSIA  IN  FIVE  WEEKS 

IF  a  skilful  foreign  journalist  were  to 
spend  five  weeks  in  the  United  States, 
doubtless  he  would  gain  some  sharp  im- 
pressions; but  he  would  hardly  understand 
us,  and  what  we  are  really  about.  Of  still 
less  would  he  be  certain  if  we  happened  at 
the  time  to  be  at  war,  and  if  we  were  trying 
all  sorts  of  new  strange  political  and  social 
ideas,  new  to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Yet  five  weeks  is  what  Mr.  Isaac  McBride 
spent  in  Russia  before  writing  his  "Bar- 
barous Soviet  Russia"  (Thomas  Seltzer). 

Perhaps  it  isn't  unfair,  therefore,  to  say 
that  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  book 
are  not  of  what  he  saw  and  did,  but  of  a 
few  of  the  things  he  heard,  and  what  he 
has  gleaned  from  other  sources.  Thus  we 
get  a  fairly  clear  account  of  the  Soviet 
state — a  highly  complex  representative 
scheme.  Rural  Soviets  of  ten  or  less  mem- 
bers are  represented  in  a  rural  congress; 
these  are  represented  in  a  county  congress; 
these  in  a  provincial  congress;  these  in  a 
regional  congress;  and  these,  finally,  in  the 
all-Russian  congress.  All  the  congresses 
have  their  executive  committees  for  han- 
dling local  affairs.  For  the  whole  nation 
there  is  a  Central  Executive  Committee, 
which  is  the  supreme  power  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  which  administers  affairs  through 
a  council  of  seventeen  commissars,  or  min- 
isters, each  of  whom  is  the  head  of  a  com- 
mittee. The  American  doctrine  that  the 
best  sort  of  committee  is  one  of  three,  two 
of  whom  are  dead,  can  not  be  said  to  be  in 
the  best  repute  in  Russia  now. 

Yet  the  last  charge  probably  one  would 
care  to  make  of  the  Soviet  state  is  that  of 
inactivity.  And  some  of  the  decrees  that 
have  come  from  the  power  at  the  top  of  the 
many  terraces  have  been  not  a  little  shock- 
ing to  sensitive  western  ears,  not  tuned  to 
Russian  harmonies  and  discords.  By  a 
decree  adopted  two  years  ago,  but  not  yet 
completely  in  force,  all  property  rights  in 
land  were  abolished,  and  the  land  given 
over  to  the  laboring  population.  A  Su- 
preme Council  of  National  Economy  has 
"the  right  of  confiscation,  requisition,  or 
compulsory  syndication  of  various  branches 
of  industry  and  commerce."  With  a  few 
exceptions  all  citizens  are  subject  to  com- 
pulsory labor,  for  restricted  hours  and  for 
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a  fixt  remuneration  which  is  adjusted 
every  two  months  to  meet  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  ruble.  The  right  of  inheritance 
has  been  done  away  with.  Only  civil  mar- 
riage is  recognized  and  divorce  is  granted 
on  the  petition  of  either  or  both  parties. 
Children  born  out  of  wedlock  have  the 
same  status  of  those  born  of  a  registered 
union.  But  the  author  repeatedly  denies 
that  there  has  been  any  "nationalization 
of  women." 

Much  attention  has  been  given  by  the 
Government  to  art  and  to  education. 
"Art"  now  very  properly  "belongs  to 
every  one."  In  the  two  years  of  the  revo- 
lution ten  thousand  new  schools  have  been 
opened,  and  twenty-five  hundred  libraries 
have  been  established.  In  the  Northern 
Commune  all  adults  unable  to  read  or  write 
have  to  attend  a  public  school  two  hours 
daily  for  six  months,  with  the  penalty, 
which  certainly  would  be  dear  to  an  Ameri- 
can boy,  that  if  unable  to  pass  their  exam- 
inations they  are  "  denied  the  right  to  work." 
All  the  larger  towns  have  high  schools, 
technical  schools,  and  musical  conserva- 
tories. In  the  advanced  technical  schools 
students  are  furnished  with  food,  clothing, 
living  quarters,  books,  and,  American  col- 
lege presidents  may  well  note,  "with  tickets 
for  theaters,  concerts,  and  other  entertain- 
ments." In  Moscow,  the  Government  last 
autumn  was  feeding  359,000  children  daily. 

With  the  children,  the  soldiers  come  first 
in  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 
The  army  now  consists  of  two  million  men, 
with  still  another  million  in  reserve.  To 
the  observer  passing  through  the  lines  there 
seemed  no  lack  of  small  arms  and  cannon, 
and  in  general  the  men  were  warmly  clad 
and  strongly  shod.  "Certainly  they  were 
in  good  spirits."  Their  morale  is  kept  up 
by  a  carefully  organized  system  of  propa- 
ganda: the  "Red"  soldier  is  convinced 
that  he  fights  to  keep  Russia  safe  for  the 
revolution.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
author  was  told  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
Czar's  officers  are  in  the  Soviet  Army. 

But  tho  the  army  is  rather  comfortably 
maintained,  the  rest  of  the  population, 
especially  in  the  cities,  is  undoubtedly  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition  and  lack  of  fuel. 
In  Petrograd  and  Moscow  the  streets  are 
fairly  clean  and  are  well  policed,  but  they 
are  dimly  lighted.  There  is,  says  Mr.  Mc- 
Bride,  no  "Red"  terror,  yet  during  his  stay 
of  ten  days  in  Moscow  sixty  men  and  seven 
women  were  shot  for  complicity  in  a 
counter-revolutionary  plot. 

The  author  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
"Russia  stands  overwhelmingly  in  support 
of  the  Soviet  Government."  Some  oppo- 
sition may  be  found  among  the  peasants 
who,  tho  better  off  than  urban  dwellers, 
are  disgruntled  because  of  deficiencies  in 
transportation  and  shortage  of  manufac- 
tured articles.  But  this  opposition  is  being 
systematically  and  earnestly  met. 
"  Will  the  effort  of  tho  Soviet  officials  end 
with  the  frontier?  Mr.  McBride  was  as- 
sured that  it  would,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  guaranties  not  to  engage 
in  revolutionary  propaganda  abroad.  More 
than  once  he  was  told  that  "all  Russia 
wants  is  to  be  let  alone."  On  the  Other 
hand,  Lenine,  who  is  the  great  power  in 
the  Republic,  may  have  a  different  view. 
In  an  interview  with  t"he  author  he  said, 
"The  Soviet  power  will  win  the  whole 
world,  however  furiously,  however  fran- 
tically, the  bourgeoisie  of  all  countri< 
may  rage  and  Btorm." 
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Waterproof  your  bathroom 
with  Valspar  Varnish 

WATER  may  splash — suds  and  lather  may  fly — scalding  steam  may 
cloud  the  room,  but  no  harm  will  be  done   to   your  bathroom  wood- 
work when  protected  by  Valspar  Varnish. 

For  Valspar  is  absolutely  waterproof. 

But  not  only  in  your  bathroom,  in  every  room  in  your  home  there  is 
woodwork  that  needs  Valspar  protection. 

Your  front  hall  and  stairs — here  wet  shoes,  dripping  umbrellas  and  rain 
coats  quickly  ruin  any  ordinary  varnish. 

Then  your  front  door  needs  waterproof  Valspar  protection  against 
driving  rain  and  snow. 

AND  you  will  find  that  such  floor  coverings  as  linoleum,  congoleum  and 
oil   cloth   are   wonderfully    brightened    by    a    coat    of    Valspar — that 
Valsparred,  they  wear  much  longer. 

Then  a  thought  for  your  furniture — especially  the  dining-room  table  and 
sideboard.  No  rings  from  hot  dishes,  no  stains  from  spilled  liquids  can  mar 
furniture  protected  by  Valspar. 

Remember  that  Valspar  is  very  easy  to  apply  and  that  it  is  poor  economy 
to  let  yourself  be  talked  into  buying  cheap  varnish.  Valspar  costs  more  than 
ordinary  varnish — re-varnishing  costs  more  than  Valspar. 

VALENTINE'S 

P^LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 

VALENTINE    &   COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World — Established  lSj2 

New  York       Chicago       Boston      Toronto      London      Paris      Amsterdam 
W.   P.   Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
Special  Offer 

Foi  your  dealer's  narrn-   and   ISc  in  stamps,  we  will  send    you   :. 
sample  can  of  Valspar-  enough  I"  luiish   a. small    table   01    chair,      Fill 

out  coupon. 


Dealer's  Name 
Your  Name. . . . 


Your  Address 
L.  D—  -8  '  i    " 


»— mmmmm —— 
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A  Desirable  Investment 

Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds  carry  a 
desirable  interest — 7%.  Yet  they 
have  all  the  factors  of  safety  that 
characterize  the  ordinary  5}4  or  6% 
First  Mortgage  Bonds.  The  reason 
for  the  extra  interest  is  because  they 
are  placed  on  Southern  property, 
where  the  7%  interest  rate  is  as  stand- 
ard as  the  5j4  or  6%  of  the  North, 
No  investor  has  ever  lost  a  dollar 
when  invested  in  Miller  Bonds. 

Even  so  small  a  sum  as  $100  can  be 
invested  in  Miller  Bonds 
with  as  much  ease  as  de- 
positing it  at   the   bank. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  booklet 
"Creating  Good  Investments," 
It  explains  fully  our  plan  of 
rigidly  safeguarding  our  First 
Mortgage  Bond  Investments. 

G'L'MmyjEK  &  C©mmmy  Imc, 

933  Munwr  IBaraiuDraic.  AnnLANTA/GA.; 


The  Man 

Who  Never  Took 

A  Chance 

The  story  of  two  men  who 
started  out  to  attain  financial 
independence.  One  took  the 
road  of  high-yield  and  doubtful 
security;  the  other — the  road  of 
conservative  yield  and  absolute 
safety. 

It  is  a  story  of  how  lasting 
fortunes  are  made  by  securing 
permanent  income.  You  should 
investigate  the  method  used. 

Write  for  Booklet  L-D-4 

Realty  Associates 
Investment  Corporation 


31  Nassau  St., 
New  York  City 


162  Remsen  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


INVPNTHRS  who  desire  to  secure  patent 
«'  ▼  L-'L*  *  V^lVkJ  should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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E  restore  balance  in  the  moving 
parts  of  all  kinds  of  machinery. 

This  eliminates  vibrations  and 
raises  efficiency  more  nearly  to  the 
desired  100  per  cent. 

Send  for  our  booklet  on  "Vibra- 
tions." 

Vibration  Specialty  Go. 

Harrison  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,     PA.,     U.S.A. 


TO  RECKON  ALL  FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE  IN  CENTS 

A  NUMBER  of  banks  and  dealers  in 
foreign  exchange  have  been  trying  out 
a  new  method  of  quoting  franc  and  lira 
exchanges  (France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy),  notes  The  Business  Digest  and 
Investment  Weekly.  Heretofore,  while 
English  pounds  and  German  marks,  for 
instance,  have  been  reckoned  according 
to  their  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  these 
franc  and  lira  exchanges  have  been  quoted 
in  the  number  of  units  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rency that  might  be  bought  for  a  dollar. 
The  change  now  inaugurated  is  to  the 
simpler  and  less  confusing  method  of 
quoting  them  in  cents,  that  is,  "instead 
of  French  francs  being  worth  16.56  to  the 
dollar,  which  means  16  francs,  56  centimes, 
the  quotation  will  read  6.04  to  the  franc." 
As  we  read  further: 

For  several  years,  or  ever  since  the 
foreign-exchange  market  became  a  thing  of 
popular  interest,  a  great  many  persons  have 
been  unable  to  understand  why  French 
francs,  for  instance,  should  "advance" 
when  the  quotation  moves  from  16.40  to 
16.25.  The  reason,  of  course,  was  that  at 
16.25  francs  were  more  valuable,  for  it 
took  fewer  of  them  to  purchase  an  Amer- 
ican dollar.  Similarly,  they  "went  down" 
when  the  quotation  moved  from  16.00  to 
16.50. 

Rather  curiously,  Spanish  pesetas,  which 
normally  are  of  the  same  value  as  francs, 
19.3  cents  each,  have  been  quoted  in  cents 
per  peseta  for  years,  and  the  present 
scheme,  which  has  not  as  yet  become 
general,  is  to  quote  all  foreign  exchanges 
in  this  same  way. 

Despite  the  obvious  reasons  in  its  favor, 
it  is  obvious  also  that  any  change  of 
notation  so  far-reaching,  involving  as  it 
does  a  complete  change  in  the  long-es- 
tablished methods  of  computing  exchange, 
means  a  considerable  change  also  in  one's 
mental  processes.  It  is  not  surprizing, 
therefore,  that  not  all  foreign  -  exchange 
bankers  and  dealers  are  yet  in  favor  of 
the  new  plan. 

The  new  plan  commends  itself  to  The 
Financial  World  because  interest  in  foreign 
exchange  is  growing  so  rapidly  in  this 
country  and  dealers'  time  is  often  taken  up 
in  lengthy  correspondence  explaining  the 
confusion  over  the  two  ways  of  reckoning 
the  exchange  "to  our  thousands  of  bud- 
ding world  bankers  without  seeming  ability 
to  clarify  their  clients'  mind  on  the  matter." 
If,  in  the  future,  when  a  franc  is  worth 
but  six  cents  in  our  money  it  is  quoted  as 
such,  "then  the  holder  of  francs  will  no 
longer  be  in  a  maze  of  doubt  when  the 
franc  either  appreciates  or  declines  in 
value,"  and 

The  same  rule  will  hold  in  the  quota- 
tions for  the  money  of  the  other  countries. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  movement 
should  not  succeed,  for  it  would  popularize 
more  than  ever  speculation  in  international 
money.    To  a  certain  extent  such  specula- 


tion would  also  exert  the  tendency  of 
strengthening  the  foreign-exchange  market, 
which  in  itself  would  provide  a  firmer 
basis  for  foreign  credits  in  our  country — 
a  condition  which  our  bankers  would  like 
very  much  to  see  brought  about. 


WHY  THREE  BILLION  POUNDS  OF 

COPPER  WERE  USED  UP 

LAST  YEAR 

T  N  the  year  ending  April  1  last  world 
A  consumption  of  copper  reached  2,970,- 
000,000  pounds,  "a  figure  never  before 
approached  in  peace  or  war."  Yet  this 
statement,  continues  the  Boston  News 
Bureau,  comes  over  the  signature  of  John 
D.  Ryan,  who  is  generally  considered  this 
country's  greatest  authority  on  the  copper 
business.  The  Boston  financial  daily  tab- 
ulates Mr.  Ryan's  figures  as  follows,  in 
pounds: 

Production  of  United  States  refineries    during 

past  two  months 1,800,000,000 

Production  outside  of  United  States  refineries..  .  450,000,000 

Stocks  of  copper  in  Europe  April  1,  1919 545,000,000 

Stocks  of  scrap  in  Europe  April  1,  1919 385,000,000 

Stocks  purchased  from  United  States  Govern- 
ment   100,000,000 

Copper  contents  of  government  scrap 150,000,000 

Total  of  stocks  production  and  scrap 3,430,000,000 

Deduct  increase  in  refinery  stocks 

in  United  States 240,000,000 

Deduct  6tock  of  copper  and  scrap  in 

Europe 220,000,000       460,000,000 

Leaving  apparent    world   consumption    past 
year 2,970,000,000 

The  average  layman,  comments  The 
News  Bureau,  "can  not  understand  how  it 
is  humanly  possible"  that  for  the  twelve 
months  under  review  there  could  have  been 
at  the  outside  more  than  75  per  cent,  of 
the  prewar  consumption  of  copper,  "with 
Europe  prostrated,  her  credit  impaired, 
and  her  industries  crippled."  It,  therefore, 
presents  an  explanation  from  a  business 
authority  who  indorses  the  Ryan  figures 
in  every  respect: 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
but  that  the  American  consumption  of 
copper  from  April  1,  1919,  to  April  1, 
1920,  not  only  exceeded  all  records,  but  for 
the  last  six  months  of  that  period  was  at  a 
rate  greater  than  the  whole  world's  con- 
sumption in  any  year  previous  to  the  war. 

England  and  France,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, kept  their  factories  on  war-work 
for  some  months  after  the  war  actually 
ended,  to  keep  their  labor  employed,  thus 
avoiding  the  drop  that  we  had  here,  and 
giving  time  for  peace  needs  to  take  place 
of  those  of  war.  The  peace  business  de- 
veloped was  tremendous,  just  as  in  this 
country,  and  the  copper-  and  brass-manu- 
facturing plants  in  England  and  France 
ran  virtually  at  top-notch  during  the 
whole  of  1919,  and  are  continuing  to  do  so. 
The  manufacture  of  electrical  appliances 
in  both  those  countries  exceeds,  and  has 
done  so  for  months,  any  rate  known 
heretofore,  and  they  have  orders  ahead  for 
very  long  periods.  The  brass  business 
there  has  been  very  good,  as  you  may 
judge  from  the  large  exports  of  zinc  which 
have  taken  place  from  this  country,  and 
even  a  casual  knowledge  of  the  situation 
will  reveal  such  a  consumption  from  the 
early  part  of  1919  until  now   as  has  not 
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ROMANCE 


HE  Age  of  Romance  still  lives, 
As  long  as  the  heart  of  man  beats 
in  his  breast  it  cannot  die.  For 
romance  is  nothing  else  than  life 
in  its  highest  mood  of  imagination 
and  idealism,  of  courage  and  ac- 
complishment, of  understanding 
and  achievement. 

This  is  as  true  of  life  today  as  it 
was  a  thousand  years  ago;  as  true 
of  America  in  this  era  of  industry 
as  it  was  of  Europe  ip  the  era  of 
chivalry.  Life  still  holds  aloft  the 
torch  of  romance  to  fire  the  spirit 
of  man,  to  kindle  his  ambition, 
to  ignite  the  creative  impulse  of 
his  energies. 

Yet  there  is  a  difference  between 
romance  today  and  a  thousand 
years  ago.  It  beckons  men  less 
often  down  the  path  of  sheer  ad- 
Venture;  it  leads  them  more  often 


up  the  heights  of  constructive 
service  to  the  world.  It  calls  men 
to  science,  to  invention,  to  indus- 
try, and  to  intellectual  and  moral 
leadership. 

The  history  of.  industry  is  pro- 
foundly romantic;  yet  time  was 
when  its  romance  lay  hidden  from 
the  world,  a  neglected  asset,  an 
undeveloped  resource.  Then  came 
advertising,  bringing  with  it  fresh 
vision,  a  new  perspective,  pene- 
trating insight;  enlisting  the  elo- 
quence of  the  artist  and  the  writer; 
and  carrying  to  the  whole  world 
the  great  romances  of  industry  and 
of  business. 

Advertising  has  proved  again,  if 
it  needed  proof,  that  the  surest  key 
to  human  sympathy  and  human  un- 
derstanding is  the  key  that  throws 
open  the  door  of  romance. 


N.W.  AYER  &   SON 

A  D VK R TISING   HEADQUA R TERS 
New  York  Bos-ton  1'H  1LAUELPHIA         Cleveland         Chicago 
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Theiname  is  easy 
to  remember 

w 
CASPAR 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


will  enjoy  Cat's  Paw 
Rubber  Heels  —  they're 
so  comfortable,  so  silent, 
so  clean. 

There  are  no  holes  to 
track  mud  or  dirt. 

They  save  marring  pol- 
ished floors  with  heel 
marks. 

And  they  make  every 
step  safe,  because 


g&m 


C>TSP4* 

CUSHION    HEEL 


fftSTg*  RUBBCfff/) 


sterfiictionPlug 

^prevents  slipping 


It  makes  them  wear  longer,  too. 

Insist  on  Cat's  Paws  —  black,  white 
or  tan — for  men,  women  and 
children. 

FOSTER      RUBBER      CO. 

105   Federal  Street,     Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the 
Foster  Friction  Plug  which  prevents 
slipping. 


V-'i 


\ 


ACCIDENTS,  loss  of  time  and  money 
ii  or — protection  secured  by  the  atten- 
tion-compelling warning  of  the 


WARN! 


VERy.TIMI 


Expert  craftsmen  designed  the  BUELL.  It  is  not 
anexhaustwhistlebuttheORIGINALEXPLO- 
SION  WHISTLE  which  Engineering  depart- 
ments of  more  than  95  manufacturers  have 
endorsed  for  standard  or  optional  equipment. 

Screws  in  place  of  priming  cup  and  functions 

direct  through  the  engine,  as  loudly  or  softly 

as  driver  desires.     Easily  installed,  simple  to 

operate,  requires  no  adjustment  and  is 

never  out  of  order.  Ten  year  guarantee. 

Made  in  Single  Tone  and  Chime. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you. 

BUELL  MANUFACTURING  QO. 


Chicago 
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before  been  equaled  i  n  any  of '  the  three 
countries:  namely,  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France. 

The  stocks  existing  in  England,  France, 
and  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
are,  of  course,  exhausted  to  the  point 
where  they  can  not  be  drawn  down  further, 
due,  of  course,  to  the  desire  to  use  up 
every  last  pound  of  stock  existing  in  the 
countries  on  account  of  the  exchange 
situation. 

Italy  has  not  been  manufacturing  to  the 
extent  that  England  and  France  have,  but 
still  has  been  doing  a  very  large  business, 
particularly  in  electrical  appliances  and 
machinery. 

The  reason  for  the  great  consumption 
in  these  European  countries  is  the  same  as 
here:  first,  the  people  have  more  money 
than  ever  before  in  the  world's  history,  and 
are  spending  it;  secondly,  all  extensions  of 
every  kind,  except  for  war-purposes,  have 
been  held  up  for  nearly  five  years;  thirdly, 
labor  for  the  manufacturing  industries 
in  those  countries  since  the  war  has  been 
plentiful  and,  as  compared  with  ours, 
efficient  and  cheap.  Plants  that  were 
expanded  enormously  during  the  war,  just 
as  they  were  in  this  country,  have  been 
able  to  turn  out  a  bigger  output  than 
ever  before. 


WHY  AMERICANS  ARE  DRINKING 
LESS  TEA 

IT  was  noted  in  these  columns  some 
weeks  ago  that  dry  America  was  im- 
porting and  apparently  drinking  more  cof- 
fee, but  it  is  interesting  to  note  with  Finan- 
cial America  that  America  is  now  drinking 
less  tea.  This  may  seem  odd  in  view  of 
prohibition,  but  Financial  America  thinks 
that  "the  restraint  of  the  liquor  traffic  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  decline  of  tea." 
In  its  opinion — 

The  cause  seems  to  lie  chiefly  in  the 
character  of  the  tea  imported  from  tbe 
Orient  in  recent  years.  There  have  been 
complaints  of  adulteration  of  the  tea-leaf 
with  that  of  various  other  less  desirable 
plants. 

Vigorous  methods  have  been  found  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  law  against  importing 
such  adulterated  tea.  The  work  of  inspec- 
tion was  transferred  this  month  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  Trea- 
sury. Expert  Federal  tea-testers  will  sam- 
ple the  products  of  China,  Japan,  and  the 
East  Indies,  the  principal  producing  coun- 
tries. No  guilt j'  raspberry  or  blackberry 
product  need  apply  for  admission. 

In  the  last  ten  months  tea  imports  have 
fallen  lo  84,000.000  pounds.  This  is  ap- 
proaching the  figu-es  of  1914  and  earlier 
years.  During  the  war  a  much  larger  trade 
was  built  up,  exceeding  140,000,000  pounds 
in  1918.  America  then  took  over  some 
of  the  oriental  trade  that  England  had 
abandoned. 

A.  growing  thirst  for  the  beverage  seems 
to  have  been  checked  by  the  rankest  folly 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
exporters.  They  have  been  learning  what 
Americans  think  of  such  practise  in 
the  falling  sales  of  the  last  year.  Our 
Government's  efforts  may  save  Further 
loss  if  the  adulterated  article  is  rigidly 
excluded. 
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SMALL  INVESTORS  INCREASING 
LIBERTY -BOND   HOLDINGS 

THERE  has  been  so  much  talk  about 
small  investors  cashing  in  their  Liberty 
bonds  and  thus  helping  to  reduce  the 
market  price  of  these  securities  that  the 
New  York  Times  decided  to  investigate 
in  its  own  city.  It  comes  to  the  en- 
couraging conclusion  that  just  at  present 
small  investors  are  increasing  their  holdings 
rather  than  disposing  of  them.  Inquiries 
were  made  at  a  number  of  New  York 
savings-banks.  The  savings-banks  gener- 
ally have  undertaken  the  safe-keeping  of 
Liberty  bonds  for  depositors  without  charge 
to  the  latter  and,  we  read  on  the  financial 
page  of  the  New  York  daily,  "of  all  the 
institutions  questioned  about  the  amount 
of  the  bonds  held  in  their  vaults  by  their 
depositors  not  one  was  found  where  the  ag- 
gregate thus  accumulated  had  decreased." 
He  continues: 

Of  eight  savings-banks  where  inquiries 
were  made  all  reported  that  there  had 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of 
Liberty  bonds  held  for  depositors,  while 
two  of  this  number  said  the  demands  of 
depositors  had  reached  such  proportions 
that  the  privilege  had  to  be  discontinued. 
These  banks  had  declined  to  accept  any 
more  Liberty  bonds  for  safe-keepimg,  not 
because  they  wished  to  discourao"1  de- 
positors from  making  investments  in  these 
issues,  but  because  they  found  it  was  physi- 
cally impossible  to  take  care  of  the  ac- 
counts with  their  organizations  as  at  present 
constituted. 

In  seven  of  the  largest  savings-banks 
of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and  Queens  the 
aggregate  value  of  Liberty  bonds  held 
for  their  depositors  was  found  to  be  ap- 
proximately $17,000,000,  or  an  average  of 
about  $2,500,000  for  each  bank.  For  the 
convenience  of  its  depositors  the  Williams- 
burg Savings  Bank  is  holding  in  round 
numbers  $1,500,000  in  Liberty  bonds,  and 
the  controller  of  this  institution  says  the 
amount  is  steadily  increasing. 

At  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  the  amount 
of  Liberty  bonds  intrusted  to  the  institu- 
tion by  its  depositors  is  estimated  at 
$2,000,000.  Here  also  it  is  reported  that 
the  total  amount  held  for  customers  is 
showing  a  gradual  increase. 

The  Dime  Savings  Bank  in  Brooklyn 
is  holding  for  its  depositors  approximately 
$2,500,000  in  Liberty  bonds,  and  from 
the  time  that  the  bank  made  known  its 
willingness  to  care  for  the  securities  of  the 
depositors  the  holdings  have  shown  a  steady 
increase. 

What  is  described  as  a  high-water  mark 
has  been  reached  by  the  Franklin  Savings 
Bank  in  the  amount  of  Liberty  bonds  safe- 
guarded for  its  depositors.  At  present 
$2,735,000  in  these  securities  is  held  for 
safe-keeping,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
single  week  in  which  the  total  holdings 
were  not  increased. 

The  largest  amount  reported  by  a  single 
bank  was  that  of  the  Bank  of  Savings, 
which  is  holding  $3,500,000  of  its  de- 
positors' Liberty  bonds.  These  holdings 
are  steadily  being  increased. 

Depositors  of  the  Brooklyn  Savings 
Bank    have    accumulated    $2,500,000    in 


'  Sa  v^       on  the  high  road— 
Guaranty  Travelers  Checks 


^ Safer  than  Cash 


•>•> 


You  can  avoid  embarrassment  and  are  cashed  readily  by  banks 

and  loss  on  your  motor  tour,  both   here  and   abroad.   Yet,  if 

if  you  take  your  funds  in  Guar-  lost,  their  value  can  be  replaced, 

anty  Travelers  Checks.  They  are  Get  them  at  your  bank — they 

accepted  as  money,  everywhere,  cost  but  50  cents  per  $100.00. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

NEW  YORK  LONDON  LIVERPOOL  PARIS  HAVRE  BRUSSELS 

Capital  &  Surplus  $50,000,000  Resources  over  $800,000,000 


MICHELIN 
GUIDES 

to  the  Battlefields  of 
Europe 

Whether  "he"  stumbled  grimly  through  the 
splintered  woods  of  the  Argonne  or  wallowed 
in  the  mud  of  Flanders,  those  fragments  of 
earth  where  "he"  fought  mean  worlds  to  us 
who  waited  anxiously  here  at  home. 
Know  them  better,  each  town,  each  historic 
landmark  and  the  part  it  played  in  his  strug- 
gle. All  are  vividly  described  and  clearly 
located  in  the  most  complete  and  authentic 
guide  books  of  the  war — the  Michelin  Guides 
to  the  Battlefields. 

A  real  addition  to  your  library;  an  ideal  gift — beauti- 
fully printed,  illustrated  with  thousands  of  photo- 
graphs and  maps.    Order  them  now. 


BOOKS  NOW  READY 

(Englith  Edition) 

The  in  at.  Battle  of  tuo 

Marne $1.60 

Amiens 00 

Boissons 00 

Lille 00 

Verdun 1.00 

Rheims 1.00 

Ypres l.OO 

THE  AMERICANS  IN  ' 
THE  GREAT  WAR 

Vol.  1 — The  Second  Battle 

of  the  Marne.  .  .$1.00 

Vol.  2— The  Battle  of  8t. 

Mihlel l.OO 

Vol.  3 — Mease  and  Argonne 

Battlefields il.OO 


Published  by  Michelin  8s  Cie.,  Clermont-Ferrand,  France.   Inquiries  from  auto  and  tire 
trade  should  be  sent  to  Guide  Dept.  of  MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,  MILLTOWN,  N.  J. 

Address  all  other  inquiries  to 

WAR  RECORDS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  50  UNION  SQUARE,  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTORS  MICHELIN  GUIDES 
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TREAT  your  legs  to  some  real  relief.    Go 
to  your  men's  wear  dealer  and  tell  him,  "I 
want  Ivory  Garters." 

He'll  get  you  right  off,  because  many,  many 
of  your  fellow  men  are  telling  him  the  same 
thing  every  day.  With  these  glad  words  they 
demand  the  fresh,  cool  comfort  and  good  serv- 
ice that  joyful  experience  proves  they  find  in 
Ivory  Garters. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  Ivory  Garter 
lightness.  Ivory  Garters  carry  no  unnecessary 
weight.  They  have  no  metal  to  rust.  Their 
freedom  from  pads  explains  their  airy  coolness. 
Throughout  they  are  lively,  durable,  clinging 
fabric,  especially  constructed  to  grip  naturally 
without  slipping,  pressing  or  binding. 

So  gently  do  they  fill  their  job,  you  do  not 
know  you're  wearing  Ivory  Garters.  They're 
a  long  term  sock  security  and  a  grateful  solace 
to  hot  and  tired  legs. 

Carry  the  answer  under  your  hat.     Say  "Ivory  Garters" 
when  you're  buying,  and  you  won't  have  to  say  it  twice. 

IVORY  GARTER  CO.,  New  Orleans,  U.  S.  A. 
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Liberty  bonds,  which  they  have  placed 
in  the  care  of  that  institution,  and  the 
holdings  are  increasing  rapidly. 

Not  only  do  the  savings-banks  generally 
agree  to  take  care  of  Liberty  bonds  for 
depositors  who  have  no  safety  vaults, 
but  the  banks  undertake  to  clip  the 
coupons  and  deposit  the  amount  to  the 
credit  of  the  customer.  In  the  first  place, 
when  a  bond  is  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
bank  it  is  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
customer,  and  unless  he  requests  that  a 
particular  bond  be  returned  to  him  on 
demand,  a  bond  of  the  same  denomination 
and  issue  as  deposited  is  given  back  to 
him  when  he  makes  the  request  for  its 
return. 


HOW  CANADA'S  FARM  WEALTH 
IS'  INCREASING 

IN  spite  of  the  war  the  progress  of 
agricultural  wealth  and  production  in 
Canada  has  been  steady  for  the  past  five 
years,  notes  Financial  America,  comment- 
ing on  official  Dominion  Government 
figures.  The  gross  value  of  Canada's 
agricultural  wealth  in  191ft  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Government  at  $7,379,- 
299,000,  and  the  figure,  we  are  told,  is 
arrived  at  thus: 

The  total  estimated  agricultural  pro- 
duction for  the  year  is  $1,975,841,000. 
From  carefully  compiled  statistics  the 
value  of  t'arjn  land  throughout  the  Do- 
minion is  computed  at  $2,792,229,000; 
buildings  at  $927,584,000;  implements  at 
$387,079,000;  and  farm  live  stock  at, 
$1,296,602,000.  All  these  items  are  added 
to  the  annual  agricultural  production,  and 
the  result  is  the  Dominion's  gross  agri- 
cultural wealth. 

That  agricultural  wealth  is  increasing 
every  year  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
each  year  sees  increased  settlement  and 
new  areas  made  productive,  with  a  con- 
sequent augmentation  in  crop-production. 
With  the  settling  of  new  territories,  the 
penetration  of  railroads,  and  the  other  ad- 
vantages which  follow  in  its  wake,  land 
naturally  increases  in  value,  numerous 
farm -buildings  spring  up,  farm-stock  is 
introduced  on  a  large  scale,  and  more 
agricultural  implements  are  needed  and 
utilized. 

With  new  farm-lands  constantly  being 
opened  up  and  improved  methods  being 
used,  increased  production  naturally  fol- 
lows. These  figures  show  the  progress 
Canada  has  made  in  the  past  five  years: 

Description  1915  1916  1917 

Field  crops $825,371  $886,495  $1,144,0^.7 

Farm  animals 73,958  1 10,201  156,669 

Wool 3,360  4,440  7,000 

Dairy  products 146,005  152,816  232,822 

Fruits  and  vegetables...  35,000  35,000  40,000 

Poultry  and  eggs 35,000  35,000  40,000 

Total $1,118,694     $1,223,952    $1,621,028 

Description  1918  1919 

Field  crops $1,372,9316        $1,452,4:17 

Farm  animals '    191,129  180,084 

Wool 12,400  11,000 

Dairy  products 248,908  252,320 

Fruits  and  vegetables 40,000  40.000 

Poultry  and  eggs... 40,000  40,000 

Total $1,905,028        $1,975, Ml 
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T  is  not  strange  that  so  many 
families  should  believe  the 
Hupmobile  to  be  the  best  car 
of  its  class  in  the  world. 


The  fact  is,  that  this  car  renders 
such  long-continued  service,  at 
such  slight  cost,  that  this  world- 
wide conviction  was  bound  to 
come. 

Almost  any  Hupmobile  owner 
will  tell  you,  if  asked,  how  useful 
his  car  is  to  all  the  members  of 
his  family,  and  how  it  is  literally 
counted  on  to  save  time,  incon- 
venience, and   actual   expense. 
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How  Gasteam 

Modernizes  the  Small  Store 


GASTEAM  offers  the  small 
store  steam  heat  without  any 
central  heating  plant. 

The  unsightly  stove,  with  its 
litter  and  inconvenience,  is  a  back 
number  today.  Gasteam  improves 
the  looks  of  a  store  and  gives  it  a 
prosperous  appearance,  as  well  as 
modern  and  efficient  service. 

The  basement  heating  plant,  in 
the  small  building,  cannot  be 
economically  operated.  Gasteam 
does  away  with  it  entirely.  Each 
tenant  pays  for  gas  through  his 
own  meter,  and  as  he  uses  it  only 
when  heat  is  needed,  it  is  more 
economical  for  him  as  well. 

Gasteam  means  aclean  basement, 
which,  instead  of  being  occupied 
by  plant  and  coal,  can  be  used  as 
a  salesroom  or  to  store  stock. 


Hospital  Equipment 
Violet  Ray  Water  Sterilizers  □ 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings  □ 
Valves  and  Fire  Hydrants     fj 
Drinking  Fountains  □ 

Swimming  Pool  Purification  fj 
Gasteam  Radiators 
Industrial  Plant  Sanitation  fj 
Manhole  Covers  and  Frames  fj 
Steel  and  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  □ 
Lamp  Posts  and  Fountains  □ 
Filters  and  Fish  Traps  fj 

Plumbing  Supplies  □ 

Hot  Water  Heaters  □ 

Marble  D 

Steam  Fittings  fj 


Owners,  tenants,  architects  and 
builders  should  know  about 
Gasteam.    Booklet  on  request. 

JAMES   B.   CLOW  &  SONS 

General  Offices : 
534-546  S.  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 

Sales  offices  in  all  principal  cities 


^^^^\  Adds  a  floor  to  any  store  •)* 

Ijtasteam 
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THE  MONEY  STRINGENCY  AND 
SUGGESTED    REMEDIES 

\  BRIEF  memorandum  showing  at  a 
■^*-  glance  the  causes  of  the  existing 
money  stringency  and  a  possible  program 
for  relieving  it  has  been  prepared  by  the 
brokerage  firm  of  A.  B.  Leach  &  Co.  It  is 
presented  as  follows  in  the  news  columns 
of  the  Boston  News  Bureau: 

The  cause  of  the  money  stringency: 

1.  Transfer  of  large  sums  to  Europe,  in 
particular:  (a)  For  the  purchase  of  foreign 
internal  and  foreign-owned  American  se- 
curities, for  real  estate,  control  of  foreign 
enterprises,  luxuries  (such  as  precious 
stones  and  high-priced  semiluxuries,  as 
silks,  etc.)  (b)  To  support  dependents  and 
by  emigrants  in  person,  (c)  For  relief 
work  abroad,  (d)  Enormous  speculation 
in  foreign  exchange. 

2.  Hoarding  (outright  by  the  foreign 
element),  and  for  the  purpose  of  future 
purchases  of  "bargains"  in  material  and 
securities. 

3.  Reduction  of  producing  power  of 
labor  in  general  by  twenty  per  cent,  to  fifty 
per  cent.,  making  necessary  the  investment 
of  tremendously  increased  amounts  in  the 
labor  cost  of  all  raw  materials  and  finished 
goods,  including  foodstuffs. 

4.  Lack  of  thrift  (the  craving  for  luxu- 
ries and  non-essentials  is  still  general). 

5.  Transportation  difficulties  causing  the 
storing-up  of  essential  goods  and  thereby 
restricting  additions  of  new  wealth. 

6.  The  preparation  for  the  financing  of 
the  crops,  which  requires  the  contraction  of 
loans  and  the  curtailment  of  new  issues  of 
securities.  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  are  the  prin- 
cipal causes  working  against  the  accu- 
mulation of  surplus  capital,  which  is  the 
essential  need  for  industrial  expansion. 

7.  Instalment  payments  on  Federal 
taxes  restricting,  temporarily,  the  use  of 
large  amounts  of  money  for  productive 
purposes, — this  on  account  of  the  slowness 
in  getting  this  money  back  into  the  banks, 
available  for  commercial  needs. 

8.  The  uncertainty  of  the  political  out- 
look. 

The  possibilities  for  relief: 

1.  Improvement  in  the  labor  situation: 
(a)  By  a  return  to  prewar  efficiency,  (b) 
By  the  functioning  of  courts  of  mediation 
in  disputes,  (c)  By  education  (mutually 
of  capital  and  labor  and  the  liberalizing  of 
the  leadership  of  labor),  (d)  By  a  broad- 
minded  immigration  policy  (possibly  by 
unemployment  in  certain  over-expanded 
industries,  as  automobiles,  silks,  shoes, 
clothing,  shipyards). 

2.  The  addition  of  new  wealth  from  agri- 
cultural crops,  the  principal  ones  of  which 
are  estimated  to  yield  the  following 
quantities: 

Wheat 809,000,000  bushels 

Corn 2,779,000,000 

Oats 1,322,000,000       " 

Cotton 11,450,000  bales  of 

500  lbs.  each 
Hay 110,000,000  tons 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  amount  of  new 
wealth  which  the  above  quantities  will  rep- 
resent, but  a  conservative  estimate  would 
be  in  excess  of  two  billion  dollars. 

3.  Interest  payments  on  foreign  debts 
to  the  United  States  and  payments  to  re- 
duce these  debts,  which  debts,  with  the 
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improvement  of  the  productive  power  of 
Europe,  will  gradually  be  substituted  by 
the  largely  increased  importation  of  goods. 

4.  The  improvement  in  the  transporta- 
tion situation. 

5.  The  improvement  of  the  financial  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  principal  Euro- 
pean countries. 

6.  A  "business"  Government. 

7.  improvement  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
machinery. 


AMERICA   SENDING  LESS  FOOD 
TO  EUROPE 

"  TT  UROPE,  through  inclination  or  ne- 
-*—*  cessity,  is  looking  less  to  the  United 
States  for  its  daily  food,"  and  "with  good 
harvests  here  that  tendency  may  yet  aid 
somewhat  to  lower  living  costs  on  this  side." 
This  cheerful  statement  is  made  by  the 
Boston  News  Bureau  in  its  comment  on 
trade  reports  for  June.  Our  total  exports 
were  but  $725,000,000  for  the  month  as 
contrasted  with  $928,000,000  for  June,  1919. 
Nearly  8  per  cent,  of  that  extreme  contrast, 
says  The  News  Bureau,  "was  accounted  for 
by  the  decrease  meanwhile  in  our  ship- 
ments of  grain,  meats,  cotton,  and  oil. 
These  dropt,  as  between  the  two  Junes, 
from  $484,000,000  to  $229,000,000,  or  prac- 
tically 50  per  cent.,  while  all  other  exports 
shrank  only  from  $484,000,000  to  $402,- 
000,000,  or  about  18  per  cent."  The  Bos- 
ton paper  continues: 

We  are  sending  considerably  more  oil 
abroad,  in  response  to  the  world-wide  de- 
mand for  both  sea  and  land  use;  but  in  all 
other  natural  products  of  the  soil  there  is  a 
decided  recent  recession.  It  is  most  pro- 
nounced in  meat  and  dairy  lines,  in  which 
the  total  for  last  month  was  only  $48,000,- 
900,  as  against  $174,000,000  a  year  earlier. 
How  the  record  has  run  in  volume  in  the 
important  staples  of  this  class  is  equally 
significant,  as  follows  (pounds): 

. June .     • Twelve  Months 

1920           1919                1920  1919 

Beef 3,850,000      7,223,000    47,832,000  132,615,000 

Bacon 60,730,000  172,441,000  803,666,000  1,238,000,000 

Hams  and 

shoulders  .  21,277,000    96,854,000  275,455,000  667,240,000 

Lard 45,069,000  114,328,000  587,224,000  724,771,000 

Recent  travelers  returning  from  Europe 
have  told  of  large  stocks  of  provisions  ware- 
housed in  parts  of  northern  Europe  still 
waiting  a  final  market.  We  have  no  longer 
an  army  abroad  calling  for  large  rations  of 
this  sort.  The  more  pressing  dietetic  needs 
of  some  of  the  war-stinted  countries  have 
been  filled  since  the  armistice.  As  a  result 
there  is  the  above  rather  natural  tapering 
off  from  the  impressive  share  which  packing 
products  took  during  the  war  and  shortly 
after. 

Likewise  cotton  and  grain  display  a 
fairly  sharp  falling  off  from  recent  monthly 
export  totals.  Here  there  is  more  effect 
of  both  seasonal  and  foreign  exchange  con- 
ditions. In  cereals  the  comparatively  mod- 
erate drop  tends  to  accentuate  the  tendency 
of  food  exports'  relation  to  total  exports, 
which  has  been  running  at  only  27  per  cent, 
recently  as  against  35  per  cent,  a  year 
before. 


the  white  hot  spark  you  want 
when  you  want  it— and  every  tir 


every  time! 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  electrical 
engineer  to  know  what  a  "mag"  does— 

And  it's  what  a  "mag"  does  that's  important — 

A  "mag"  delivers  white  hot  "juice"  all-day-every-day, 
up  or  down  hill,  high  or  low  speed,  Winter  or  Summer. 

On  trucks,  on  tractors,  marine  engines,  stationary  en- 
gines— in  fact  on  nearly  all  gas  engines  that  have  to  earn 
their  keep,  you'll  find  a  "mag." 

Ignition  is  the  heart  of  your  engine — 

So  you  want  ignition  that  won't  lie  down. 

The  simplest,  the  most  economical,  the  absolutely  de- 
pendable form  of  ignition — 

And  that's  an  Eisemann  "mag.' 


>> 


THE  EISEMANN  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 


Detroit : 
429  Willis  Avenue.  W. 


32  Thirty-third  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago: 
1469  So.  Michigan  Avenue 


^^cs)JSparf(s®^^^ 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Do  you  have  to  "be  sure  to 
use  distilled  water"  with  a 
•'mag"? 

No,  there's  no 
water  at  all. 

Do  you  ever  test  "specific 
gravity"  with  a  "mag"? 
Never. 

Do  you  ever  "drain  electro- 
lyte" from  a  "mag"? 

No,  it  hasn't  any. 


19.  Do  you  have  to  "remember 
to  switch  off  the  current" 
with  a  "mag"? 

No.    It  stops 
automatically. 

20.  What    do    you   do    to  a 

mag    f 

Give  it  a  few  drops  of 
oil  every  1000  miles 
or  so  and  forget  it. 


(To  be  continued) 


Absolutely 

Dependable 


Livcs-as  long 


^S^! 


MAG 


1920    T.E.M.C. 
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Foiled! 

Mr.  Auto  Thief  turns  away  with  a  curse  every 
time  he  spots  a  car  or  spare  tire  protected  with 

POWERSTEEL 
AUTOWLOCK 

He  knows  he  can't  beat  that  combination  of 
famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  and  non- 
pickable  spring  lock.  Handy,  compact.  So  re- 
liable that  it  saves  10  %  on  theft  insurance  in  some 
companies.     At  dealers,  $2.80  east  of  Rockies. 

Basline  Autowline,  also  made  of  Yellow  Strand 
Rope,  is  the  original  wire  rope  towline.  Fits 
under  seat  cushion.  Has  patented  Snaffle  Hooks 
that  snap  on  easily  and  can't  loosen.  At  dealers, 
$6.95  east  of  Rockies. 

Powersteel  Truckline,  another  necessity,  is 
just  what  you  need  for  truck- to  wing.  Retails, 
east  of  Rockies,  at  $11.30  with  plain  hooks; 
$12.75  with  Snaffle  Hooks. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS— NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Celebrated  Telloiv  Strand  Wire  Rope — For 
General  Construction    Work  and    Other    Industrial    Uses. 
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TO  ENCOURAGE  SAVING  BY 
BONUSES 

A  READER  of  the  bulletin  of  the  Na- 
tional Savings  Bank  Association  who 
is  employed  in  a  savings-bank  writes  to 
the  editor  to  express  his  wonder  at  the 
fact  that  savings-banks  have  no  scheme 
for  inducing  a  depositor  to  keep  up  his 
account  or  to  increase  his  balance  by  reg- 
ular deposits.  In  fact,  no  discrimination 
is  usually  made  between  a  desirable  ac- 
count and  one  of  little  benefit  to  the  bank. 
So  this  writer  suggests,  as  Financial 
America  quotes  his  letter  to  the  Associa- 
tion's bulletin: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  savings-banks 
might  follow  with  profit  some  of  the  meth- 
ods in  use  by  insurance  companies  and 
commercial  banks.  Insurance  companies 
devise  schemes  to  keep  their  policyholders, 
and,  to  accomplish  a  certain  result,  will 
issue  a  special  form  of  policy  for  that 
purpose. 

For  instance,  the  writer  has  had  an 
accident  policy  in  a  local  company  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  on  examining  it 
recently  he  found  that  the  amount  of 
benefits  increased  every  year  the  policy 
was  in  force  up  to  a  certain  limit  without 
any  increase  in  the  premium.  As  a  re- 
sult it  is  to  his  interest  to  retain  his  in- 
surance in  that  company  rather  than  to 
change  it  to  another  company,  because  if 
he  should  change  and  the  new  company 
granted  a  policy  on  exactly  the  same  terms 
as  the  original  one,  it  would  be  several 
years  before  he  would  be  entitled  to 
the  same  benefits  as  under  the  original 
policy.  Commercial  banks  discriminate 
between  the  good  accounts  and  those 
that  are  not  desirable  by  giving  certain 
advantages  or  allowing  interest  on  good 
accounts. 

I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  right  for  a 
savings-bank  to  exercise  some  discrimina- 
tion in  the  matter  without  doing  an  in- 
justice to  any  depositor.  There  are  a 
number  of  plans  which  naturally  suggest 
themselves,  but  any  method  would  re- 
,  quire  careful  examination  and  probably 
an  actual  trial  before  it  could  be  deter- 
mined whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
adopt  it  as  a  permanent  policy.  One 
method  has  been  suggested,  and  that  is, 
paying  interest  or  making  distribution  of 
dividends  only  at  the  end  of  five-year 
periods  to  the  holders  of  accounts  at  that 
date.  While  this  method  might  accom- 
plish good  results,  I  think  it  would  work 
an  injustice  to  persons  compelled  to  close 
their  accounts  during  the  period.  It  occurs 
to  the  writer  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
pay  a  small  bonus,  say  one-quarter  or  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  accounts  from 
which  there  were  no  withdrawals  during 
the  year,  or  upon  accounts  on  which  there 
has  been  a  regular  increase  in  the  balance 
from  month  to  month  or  from  quarter  to 
quarter.  —       -      —    •■"• 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  whether 
such  a  method  would  accomplish  the 
results  desired,  but  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained is  to  make  it  to  the  advantage  of  the 
depositor  to  maintain  his  account  and 
also  to  increase  his  balance  during  the  year 
— that  is  to  say,  the  bank  should  try  to 
hold  on  to  the  good  accounts  and  give 
all  possible  encouragement  to  a  depositor 
to  add  to  his  savings. 
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TT  MAKES  all  the  dif- 
1  ference  in  the  world 
what  tires  you  ride  on— 
and  all  that  difference  is 
in  favor  of  Silvertown 
Cords. 

Oi  Goodrich 

Oilvertown 

iAmcricas  First  CordTjl re 


FOUNDED    1870 


TRADE   MARK 


TJie  Goodrich  Adjustment  "Basis:  Siivertown  Cords ,  Sooo 34 ties ;  FabricTires^  6ooo  SMiles 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


"'HERE  are  some  people 
■*•    still  who  consider  steel 
lockers  a  luxury. 

But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
manager  of  any  progressive 
institution — be  it  of  an  in- 
dustrial, quasi-public  or 
social  nature  —  considers 
steel  lockers  anything  but  a 
vital  necessity. 

And  being  of  such  importance, 
steel  lockers  should  be  of  en- 
during quality — as  Durand  Steel 
Lockers  are. 

We  make  also  Steel  Racks,  Bins  and 
Shelving.      Catalogues   on    request. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bank  Bldg.     505  Park  Row  Jldg. 
Chicago  New  York 


HEART  TROUBLES 

Their  Prevention  and  Relief 

Here  is  an  informing  and  authoritative  discussion  of 
this  very  important  subject,  written  in  an  easy  popular 
style  and  avoiding  the  use  of  obscure  and  confusing  tech- 
nical terms.  It  is  by  the  well-known  authority  in  this  field, 

Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Circulation, 
Fordham  University;  President  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Dispensary  and  Physician  to  Lincoln 
Hospital,  New  York,  etc. 

Intended  primarily  for  sufferers  from  heart  affections,  for 
their  near  relatives  and  friends ,  and  especially  for  the 
nurses  in  charge  of  such  cases,  it  describes  the  various 
types  of  heart  ailments  in  a  most  lucid  manner  and  tells 
exactly  what  should  be  done  in  each  case,  the  mode  of  life 
Dest  suited  to  the  trouble,  the  most  beneficial  diet,  etc. 
This  book  is  highly  recommended  to  physicians,  who  can 
obtain  much  valuable  information  from  it. 
Crown  8vo.    Illustrated  by  photographs  and  diagrams. 

S3. 50  net;  by  mail.  S3. 62 
Fuck  &  WtgnalU  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Did  the  Tanks  Win  the  War? 

Do  you  know  what  the  tanks  did  in  the  war?  Read  of 
tlirir  daring  exploits  in  "no  man's  land";  how  they 
smashed  the  Hindenburg  Line;  how  the  men  "inside" 
thought  and  felt;  how  "Jer-y"  liked  them;-and  scores 
ol  thrilling  adventures  forcefully  and  effectively  told  in 

".TANK    TALES" 

By  "TANK  MAJOR"  and  ERIC  WOOD 
An  intimate  picture  of  life  in  the  British  Tank  Corps 
disclosing  important  facts  in  the  development  of  this 
new  weapon  in  modem  warfare,  and  describing  very 
humanly  the  life  and  activities  amon?  the  men  in  this 
branch  of  service.  A  delightful  book  for  dreary  nights, 
and  one  you  will  enjoy  dipping  into  again  and  again. 

12mo.  cloth,  $1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.37 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


CURRENT 


EVENTS 


RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

July  28. — The  Polish  retreat  continues 
along  the  entire  front,  according  to  the 
latest  report  on  the  fighting  operations 
received  from  Warsaw. 

July  29. — A  Soviet  revolution  has  started 
at  Kovno,  where  the  Lithuanian  Gov- 
ernment has  been  overthrown,  says  a 
report  from  Warsaw. 

July  30. — Great  Britain  and  France  dis- 
patch a  notification  to  the  Warsaw 
Government  setting  forth  the  limita- 
tions which  those  countries  would  put 
upon  Soviet  demands  on  Poland  in  the 
arranging  of  an  armistice.  Poland  is 
not  to  be  permitted  to  accept  whole  or 
partial  disarmament,  nor  a  change  in 
the  Polish  system  of  government  dic- 
tated by  the  Soviets,  nor  a  boundary- 
line  less  favorable  than  that  provi- 
sionally drawn  by  Premier  Lloyd 
George,  nor  the  use  of  Poland  as  a 
bridgehead  between  Germany  and 
Russia. 

July  31. — Bolshevik  troops  pursuing  the 
defeated  Poles  reach  the  East  Prussian 
frontier  and  are  fraternizing  with  the 
Germans,  according  to  dispatches  from 
Warsaw. 

It  is  reported  from  Berlin  that  the  Polish 
northern  army  has  been  virtually  de- 
stroyed. The  troops  are  said  to  be 
completely  out  of  control  of  their 
officer*  and  the  flight  in  the  last  few 
days  has  degenerated  into  a  rout. 

August  1. — Advk  es  reaching  Paris  state  that 
the  Russian  Soviet  Army  is  now  within 
seventy-five  miles  of  Warsaw. 

August  2. — Roumania  serves  an  ultimatum 
upon  Soviet  Russia  giving  the  Soviets 
three  days  to  withdraw  their  troops 
from  Roumanian  territory,  says  a 
Belgrade  dispatch. 

The  Polish  and  Bolshevik  armistice 
delegates  meet  at  Cobryn  on  the  rail- 
road east  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  negotia- 
tions begin. 

August  3. — Official  dispatches  from  Moscow 
to  London  report  that  the  Bolshevik 
armies  are  overcoming  the  Polish  [forces 
on  a  front  of  120  miles,  and  that  the 
"  Reds  "  now  are  only  sixty  miles  from 
Warsaw.  It  is  said  they  have  laid 
their  plans  to  enter  the  Polish  capital 
on  August  9.  It  is  further  reported 
that  a  provisional  Soviet  has  been 
formed  in  the  parts  of  Poland  occupied 
by  Soviet  troops. 

The  negotiations  for  an  armistice  be- 
tween the  Poles  and  the  Bolsheviki 
end  abruptly  and  the  Polish  delegates 
are  said  to  be  retracing  their  steps 
homeward.  Bolshevik  troops  are  re- 
ported everywhere  to  be  pressing  their 
attacks  on  the  entire  battle-line,  from 
East  Prussia  to  the  region  adjacent  to 
Lemberg. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  French 
look  with  apprehension  upon  the  signs 
of  agitation  in  Germany  accompanying 
the  news  of  Bolshevik  successes  against 
the  Polish  forces.  It  is  felt  that  parts 
of  Germany  will  become  "Red"  if 
Poland  succumbs  to  the  peril  threat- 
ening her. 

President  Wilson  discusses  the  Polish 
situation  with  his  Cabinet  for  nearly 
two  hours,  considering  the  possible 
extent  to  which  the  United  States 
might  become  involved  in  the  event 
that  the  Allied  European  governments 
should  decide  to  go  to  Poland's  aid. 


FOREIGN 

July  28. — Francisco  Villa,  Mexican  bandit 
leader  and  for  years  a  menace  in  north- 
ern Mexico  to  the  Government  of  his 
country,  surrenders  unconditionally  to 
the  de  la  Huerta  Government.  He  is 
to  be  allowed  a  year's  army  pay  for 
all  his  soldiers,  numbering  about 
eighteen  hundred,  it  is  said,  and  the 
leader  himself,  it  is  reported,  has  been 
given  financial  guaranties. 

Roald  Amundsen,  Norwegian  explorer, 
arrives  in  Nome  after  a  two  years' 
expedition  in  the  Polar  regions.  After 
provisioning  his  vessel,  he  will  start 
on  a  five-year  expedition  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

St.  Gaudens's  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
presented  by  America  to  Great  Britain, 
is  unveiled  in  front  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  London. 

July  29. — It  is  reported  from  Mexicali, 
Lower  California,  that  Estaban  Cantu, 
Governor  of  the  northern  district  of 
Lower  California,  is  recruiting  troops  to 
repel  what  he  describes  as  an  impend- 
ing "invasion"  of  Lower  California  by 
Mexican  Federal  soldiers.  It  is  said 
that  eight  men  formerly  holding  high 
rank  in  the  army  of  the  late  President 
Carranza  have  offered  their  services 
to  lead  the  Cantu  forces. 

The  signing  of  the  Turkish  treaty  has 
been  indefinitely  held  up  by  quarrels 
between  Italy  and  Greece,  says  a  re- 
port from  Paris.  Greece  threatens 
that  unless  Italy  makes  over  to  her  the 
Dodecanese  Islands  she  will  refuse  to 
sign. 

Frank  Brooke,  deputy  lieutenant  of 
County  Wicklow  an  '  chairman  of  the 
Dublin  Southeasten  Railway,  is  shot 
der.d  in  the  railway  station  at  Dublin. 
Tbe  c-ime  followed  an  exciting  ght  in 
the  I  isn  capital  during  whi  i  the 
military  pd  3e  a.itt  the  Sinn-i  iners 
clashed  several  times. 

July  30. — A  Constantinople  report  says 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  Turkish  throne 
sends  the  Sultan  a  letter  renouncing  his 
right  to  the  Sultanate  on  the  ground 
that  the  Califate  has  been  undermined 
and  rendered  empty  by  the  Treaty. 

Governor  Estaban  Cantu,  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, terminates  relations  between 
that  State  and  the  Mexican  provisional' 
Government,  says  a  report  from  Mexi- 
cali. Preparations  to  resist  the  invasion 
which  Governor  Cantu  expects  from 
Mexican  Federal  troops  are  being  car- 
ried on  rapidly. 

Premier  Millerand  of  France  gains  the 
support  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  a  vote  of  356  to  169  for  the  Spa  coal 
arrangement,  providing  for  a  monthly 
advance  of  200,000,000  francs  to  Ger- 
many. 

Official  statistics  show  that  convictions 
for  drunkenness  in  England  and  Wales 
doubled  in  1919,  the  year  following  the 
war,  over  those  of  1918,  the  number 
for  1919  being  57,948. 

The  Third  Internationale  at  Moscow 
sends  a  long  communication  to  the  Brit- 
ish Independent  Labor  party,  among 
other  things  suggesting  that  the  triumph 
of  the  proletariat  involves  a  bloody 
revolution  that  will  sweep  through 
Europe  and  meet  Great  Britain  and 
America  in  mortal  conflict. 

Official  decrees  are  issued  at  Seoul, 
Korea,  creating  provincial,  municipal, 
and  village  advisory  councils.     This  is 
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GRAVER  Quality  Standards 
-the Heritage  of  63  Years 


FOR  sixty-three  years,  since  the  founding  of 
the  Wm.  Graver  Tank  Works  in  1857,  the 
maintenance  of  Graver  Quality  Standards 
has  been  in  the  keeping  of  William  Graver 
and  his  sons. 

It  is  a  heritage  jealously  guarded,  zealously 
upheld.  Sometimes  to  maintain  these  standards 
without  compromise  has  meant  to  lose  a  possi- 
ble order.  At  other  times  it  has  meant  slower 
production.  Often  it  has  meant  smaller  profits. 

Yet,  unswervingly,  the  Graver  Standards  have 
been  maintained  through  thick  and  thin;  stub- 
bornly perhaps,  but  faithfully. 


The  result  is  a  business  institution  to  which 
is  accorded  an  unusual  measure  of  confidence 
by  leaders  of  American  Industry. 

This  confidence  is  frequently  demonstrated 
by  the  awarding  to  the  Graver  Corporation 
of  enormous  contracts  on  a  cost-plus  basis; 
or  again  by  the  commissioning  of  its  engineers 
to  prepare  for  customers  specifications  as 
well  as  bids. 

Graver  Quality  Standards  mean  true  values. 
They  mean  an  absence  of  experimentation  at 
the  customer's  expense  or  risk.  They  mean 
reliability  in  the  highest  attainable  degree* 


GRAvER  Corporation 

(WM.  GRAVER  TANK  WORKS    •    FOUNDED    1857) 

Steel  °tanks  and  General  Steel  Plate  Construction 
Water  Softening  and  Purifying  Equipment 


East  Chicago,  Indiana 


(8-B) 


1 


__• 
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Packer's" 

pine-tree  pedigree! 


1V/T ED1CAL  authorities  have  long  rec- 
ognized the    helpful   properties  of 
pine-tar  in  the  care  of  the  hair  and  skin. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  makers  of 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  found  a  way  to  blend 
pure  pine-tar  with  other  necessary 
ingredients,  such  as  glycerine  and  cer- 
tain pure  high  grade,  vegetable  oils. 

The  result  was  Packer's  Tar  Soap — 
the  shampoo  soap  used  today  by  people 
who  cultivate  the  "habit"  of  healthy  hair. 

"Packer's"  begins  its  reconstructive 
work  on  the  hair  and  scalp  even  with 
the  first  shampoo. 

The  wholesome,  piney  lather,  well 
rubbed  in,  is  exactly  what  your  scalp 
needs  to  keep  it  pliant,  active,  healthy. 

The  systematic  use  of  this  well- 
known  shampoo  soap  promotes  a 
healthier  condition  of  the  scalp  and  an 
observably  improved  appearance  of 
the  hair. 


PACKERS  LIQUID  TAR  S  GAP,  delicately 
perfumed,  cleanses  delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp 
— keeping  the  hair  soft  and  attractive. 

Send  for  these  "PACKER"  Samples 

I.    Half-cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap,  good  for  several  refreshing 
shampoos — ioc. 

a.    Liberal  Sample  Bottle  of  Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately 
perfumed  and  delightfully  cleansing — ioc. 

THE     PACKER     MANUFACTURING    CO. 
Dept.  84-H,  1  20  West  3  2nd  Street,  New  York  City 


Packer  sTar  Soap 


1 1 


PURE   AS  THE   PINES" 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


PACKER'S     PRODUCTS     ARE     SOLD     BY     DRUGGISTS     EVERYWHERE 


said  in  political  circles  to  be  a  prelimi- 
nary step  toward  self-government  for 
the  Koreans. 

The  first  Chamber  of  the  Dutch  Parlia- 
ment unanimously  ratifies  the  loan  of 
200,000,000  guilders  to  Germany. 

July  31. — The  German  Reichstag  passes 
a  bill  providing  for  the  abolition  of 
compulsory  military  service.  This  ac- 
tion is  in  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  Allied 
demands  regarding  German  disarma- 
ment, agreed  to  by  Germany  at  the 
recent  Spa  conference. 

A  Hungarian  force  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  armed  and  uniformed  men 
cross  the  Austrian  frontier  and  raid  the 
Furstenfeld  arsenal.  The  raid  has 
caused  renewed  rumors  that  the  Hun- 
garians are  planning  to  aid  Poland. 

Outlines  of  Japan's  answer  to  the  note 
of  the  United  States  protesting  against 
Japan's  intention  to  occupy  Saghalien, 
Siberia,  are  printed  in  Tokyo  news- 
papers. It  is  pointed  out  that  Japan 
will  hold  the  occupation  to  be  unavoid- 
able in  order  to  maintain  her  national 
privileges,  and  that  the  decision  to 
occupy  the  island  will  not  be  changed. 

August  1. — The  New  York  Yacht  Club  re- 
ceives a  telegram  from  the  Nova 
Scotia  Yacht  Squadron  announcing  the 
intention  of  that  organization  to  enter 
a  challenger  for  the  America's  cup  next 
July. 

China  asks  an  American  group-of  bankers 
interested  in  the  proposed  consortium 
for  an  immediate  loan  of  $9,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  disbanding  troops  and 
reconstructing  the  Government  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  pro-Japan  Cabinet. 

At  the  opening  session  of  a  convention 
of  British  Communists  in  London  an 
agreement  is  unanimously  reached  to 
form  a  Communist  party  in  Great 
Britain  "for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
Communist  rule  conferring  power  on 
the  working  classes  and  controlling  all 
sources  of  production." 

Fears  are  exprest  in  responsible  quarters 
in  Dublin  that  the  Irish  situation,  which 
is  gradually  growing  more  tense,  may 
burst  into  a  general  conflagration  at 
any  moment.  It  is  said  there  is  vir- 
tually no  civil  law  south  of  the  Boyne 
River  except  that  administered  by 
Republican  courts.  It  is  estimated 
there  are  between  sixty  and  eighty 
thousand  fully  equipped  British  soldiers 
in  Ireland,  and  they  are  being  reen- 
forced  daily  hy  men  arriving  from 
across  the  Channel. 

Provisional  President  de  la  Huerta  of 
Mexico  announces  that  he  has  sixty 
thousand  troops  ready  to  force  Gover- 
nor Cantu,  of  Lower  California,  to 
comply  with  the  orders  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Congressional  elections  take  place  in 
Mexico  quietly  and  apparently  with 
little  enthusiasm.  Political  observers 
forecast  that  the  Liberals  will  carry  the 
north  and  west,  the  Conservatives  the 
central  states,  and  the  Socialists  the 
Yucatan  peninsula. 

August  2. — Zittau,  Saxony,  a  city  of  about 
thirty  thousand  population,  is  in  the 
hands  of  radical  workmen,  says  a 
Berlin  report.  It  is  said  that  the 
police  have  withdrawn  and  that  a 
committee  composed  of  Socialists,  Com- 
munists, and  Syndicalists  have  as- 
sumed authority  over  the  city. 

The  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  is  an- 
nounced in  Turkey,  with  Damal  Ferid 


■-, 
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There  is  a  wide  variation  in  tire  quality  today 
chiefly  because  there  is  a  varying  opinion 
among  tire  makers  as  to  the  amount  of 
mileage  that  should  fairly  be  given  for  a 
tire's  purchase  price. 

Tire  mileage  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
the  use  of  pure  rubber,  strong  fabric,  and 
skilled  workmanship,  and  the  market  for 
these  things  is  open  to  all  comers.  But 
knowing  that  the  tire  buyer  has  no  way  of 
judging,  before  he  purchases,  the  number  of 
miles  in  a  tire,  many  makers  have  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  make  the  biggest  profit 
possible  by  cutting  down  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  workmanship  to  the  minimum. 

Then,  there  is  a  group  of  reputable  manu- 
facturers who  are  giving  the  buying  public 
a  good,  honest  value  for  their  money.  They 
are  making  a  tire  which  ordinarily  gives  the 
expected  mileage.  Yet  the  troublesome 
necessity  for  frequent  adjustments  shows 
how  close  to  the  guarantee  line  the  mileage 
of  these  tires  is  always  maintained. 

But  the  Mohawk  Rubber  Company  is  one 
of  a  small  group  of  tire  makers  who  believe 
in  the  business  principle  of  building  a  tire 
as  good  as  it  can  possibly  be  made — using 
generous  quantities  of  the  finest  and  purest 
grades  of  rubber  the  world's  markets  afford, 
the  strongest  of  fabrics,  and  the  most  skilled 
hand-workmanship. 

These  tires  are,  of  course,  guaranteed  the 
same  as  other  tires.  But  the  average 
mileage  yielded  is  so  far  in  excess  of  this 
amount  that  the  user  is  freed  from  the 
troublesome  necessity  of  adjustments.  More- 
over, the  user  soon  learns  that  this  extra 
mileage — a  "heaping  measure  of  miles,"  as 
it  might  be  termed — makes  a  tire  of  this 
character  by  far  the  most  economical. 


We  honestly  believe  Mohawk  mileage  averages  somewhat  higher 
than  other  tires  even  of  this  select  quality  group.  .  We  base  this 
belief  first  on  the  extreme  rarity  of  requests  for  adjustment.  Second, 
on  the  almost  unbelievable  mileage  records  we  are  continually 
receiving.  But,  most  of  all,  on  the  fact  that  our  dealers'  records 
prove  that  over  85%  °f  a^  Mohawk  trial  buyers  continue  to  use 
Mohawks  exclusively  thereafter.  But  as  to  this,  a  trial  Mohawk- 
placed  on  your  rear  wheel  will  be  more  convincing  evidence  than 
any  statement  of  ours. 


MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


KANSAS  CITY 


DALLAS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


I'"    ,/<<<\     /  . 
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No   Man    Likes    to 
Smoke  Poorer  Cigars 


If  economy  for  a  time  forces  you  to,  you 
small  enjoyment  from  your  smoking. 

But  suppose  you  could 
smoke  just  as  good  a  cigar 
as  you're  accustomed  to 
and  yet  make  a  considerable 
saving  in  expense. 

Of  course,  you'd  want  to 
know  how  we  could  make 
such  an  offer  to  you. 

We  make  cigars.  We  make 
them  of  a  quality  we  can 
stand  behind.  We  sell 
them  straight  to  smokers, 
thereby  cutting  out  two 
costs  of  handling  as  well  as 
two  profits. 

If  you  smoke  a  two-for-a- 
quarter  cigar,  we  can  save 
you  \l/i  cents  on  every 
smoke.  If  you  smoke  a 
more  costly  cigar,  we  can 
save  you  more. 

To  prove  that  we  can  do 
this,  we  require  only  a 
letter  from  you  to  send 
you  a  box  postpaid.  You 
don't  pay  for  these  cigars 
unless  you   like  them. 

Our  ElNeIsoris4J4  inches 
long,  hand-rolled.  Its  filler 
is  a  perfect  blending  of  long 
Havana  and  Porto  Rico 
tobaccos.  It  is  wrapped  in 
Sumatra  leaf,  genuine. 

These  are  good  cigars. 
We  wait  for  you  to  decide 
they're  good. 

This  is  how  we  wait:  Upon 
request,  we  send  you  a  box 
of  50,  postpaid.  You  are 
invited  to  smoke  ten.  If 
within  10  days  you  decide 
the  box  is  not  well  worth 
the  price,  $4.00,  you  return 
the  40  unsmoked.  We 
have  no  charge  against  you. 

We  make  cigars  good  enough, 
you  will  notice,  to  sell  and  to  stay 
sold. 

In  ordering,  please  use  your 
letterhead  or  give  reference;  also 
advise  us  whether  you  prefer 
mild,   medium  or  strong  cigars. 

We  make  many  other  brands. 


get 


Shivers' 

El  Nelsor 

EXACT 

SIZE 

AND 

SHAPE 


Send  for  our  catalog 

HERBERT    D.   SHIVERS,   Inc. 

23  Bank  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PATPNTC  Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
r#»  ■&!*■«■  EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Go.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.D.,  L.L.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  published.    Cloth,  $1.58  postpaid, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


jby^  covifbrt 
Every  pair  guaranteed 

MADE  AT  SHIRLEY     MASSACHUSETTS 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Pasha  as   Minister   of   Foreign  Affairs 
and  acting  Minister  of  War. 

August  3. — The  Saxon  Government  pro- 
claims martial  law  over  the  area  in- 
cluded  in  the  Communist  outbreak  at 
Zittau,  which  is  now  in  control  of  Com- 
munist guards. 

It  is  announced  that  the  International 
Communications  Conference  called 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Nations  will  be  held  in  Washington  on 
September  15.  It  is  expected  the 
principal  business  of  the  conference 
will  be  to  allot  among  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  the  German  cables 
confiscated  during  the  war. 

DOMESTIC 

July  28. — President  Samuel  Gompers,  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
issues  a  statement  warning  that  or- 
ganized labor  will  resist  any  reduction 
of  wages  and  the  laying  off  of  workmen, 
and  demanding  continuous  operation 
of  industry  as  the  only  means  to  insure 
increased  production. 

July  29. — Seven  United  States  war-ships 
are  ordered  to  Turkish  waters  as  a 
precautionary  measure  to  protect  Amer- 
ican lives  and  property,  should  the 
necessity  arise. 

George  White,  the  new  national  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  party,  announces 
that  funds  for  financing  the  Democratic 
national  campaign  will  be  received  in 
any  amounts,  and  that  party  leaders 
will  be  concerned  only  with  the  sources 
from  which  the  money  comes. 

Curtailment  of  industrial  activity  due  to 
lower  demand,  cancelation  of  orders, 
and  general  readjustment  were  the  out- 
standing developments  in  the  business 
of  the  country  during  July,  according 
to  the  monthly  review  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

July  30. — John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  will  issue  a  mandatory 
order  instructing  all  miners  now  on  strike 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  return  to 
work  immediately,  so  as  to  permit  the 
normal  operation  of  the  mines. 

July  31. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission grants  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try authority  to  raise  their  freight-  and 
passenger-rates  to  levels  which  will 
increase  the  revenues  of  the  roads  ap- 
proximately $1,500,000,000. 

The  Illinois  coal  strike  is  called  off  by 
Frank  Farrington,  president  of  the 
State  union.  All  locals  in  the  State  are 
ordered  to  return  to  work  as  soon  as 
possible.  Similar  action  is  taken  in 
Indiana. 

August  1. — Advances  of  intrastate  rates, 
freight,  passenger,  and  Pullman,  to 
correspond  with  the  interstate  in- 
creases authorized  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  will  be  asked 
of  the  various  State  railway  commis- 
sions by  the  carriers,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  by  the  general 
counsel  for  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives. 

J.  Frank  Hanly,  former  Governor  of 
Indiana  and  candidate  for  President 
on  the  Prohibition  ticket  in  1916,  is 
killed  near  Denison,  Ohio,  when  a 
Pennsylvania  freight-train  strikes  the 
automobile  in  which  he  is  riding. 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  Socialist  candidate  for 
President,  issues  a  request  that  the 
movement  to  free  him  from  prison  be 
discontinued,   declaring    that   so   long 


as  his  comrades  "are  held  as  criminals 
and  convicts"  his  place  is  in  prison. 

August  2. — William  Bross  Lloyd,  millionaire 
Socialist,  and  nineteen  other  members 
of  the  Communist  Labor  party  are 
found  guilty  in  the  Federal  Court  in 
Chicago  of  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  are  sentenced  to  various  terms  in 
prison. 

The  United  States  State  Department 
announces  that  it  has  recognized  the 
Government  of  Costa  Rica,  with  Julio 
Acosta  as  the  regularly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic. 

The  wholesale  price  of  beef  "declined 
throughout  the  East  an  average  of 
ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  between  June 
26  and  July  24,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  American  Institute 
of  Meat  Packers. 

After  a  preliminary  session  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  at  Atlantic  City,  it  is 
announced  that  Samuel  Gompers,  pre- 
sident; Frank  Morrison,  secretary;  and 
James  McConnell,  head  of  the  metal 
trades,  have  been  appointed  a  com- 
mittee with  complete  power  to  formulate 
a  program  of  non-partizan  political 
activity  for  the  four  million  members 
of  the  Federation.  It  is  announced 
that  labor  is  not  going  to  take  a  stand 
with  either  party  in  the  impending 
national  campaign,  but  will  aim  solely 
to  support  its  friends  and  fight  its 
enemies. 

Imports  of  foodstuffs  into  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  increased  by  $680,000,000 
over  1919,  while  exports  of  foodstuffs  in 
1920  show  a  decrease  of  more  than 
$360,000,000,  according  to  figures  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Fifteen  thousand  negroes  hold  a  mass- 
meeting  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
and  pledge  their  "sacred  blood"  for  the 
liberty  and  freedom  of  Africa.  The 
convention  was  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  came 
to  help  frame  the  new  bill  of  rights  for 
the  negro. 

August  3. — It  is  officially  estimated  that 
increased  revenues  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000  annually  will  accrue  to 
the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the  advance 
in  transportation  rates  allowed  the 
railroads.  The  added  income  would  be 
derived  from  increased  transportation 
taxes,  paid  by  the  public,  and  also 
through  the  operation  of  the  income 
provisions  of  the  revenue  laws. 

The  gross  national  debt  was  reduced  a 
total  of  $76,404,453  during  July, 
leaving  the  public  debt  now  at  $24,- 
222,917,013. 

Recent  reports  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census  gives  the  population  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  as  109,694,  an 
increase  of  5,855;  that  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  as  112,759,  an  increase 
of  6,465;  and  that  of  Albany,  New 
York,  as  113,344,  an  increase  of  13,091. 
The  population  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
is  also  announced  as  234,891,  and  that. 
of  New  Orleans  as  387,219.  The  total 
population  of  the  State  of  Georgia  is 
given  as  2,893,601,  an  increase,  since 
the  1910  census,  of  284,480. 


Hard  Hit. — "  What's  wrong,  old  man? 
You  look  blue." 

"  Had  a  scrap  with  my  wife  this 
morning." 

"Oh,  don't  let  a  little  thing  like  that 
worry  you.  A  thunder-storm  clears  the 
atmosphere,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  but  that  doesn't  help  a  man 
who's  been  struck  by  lightning." — Boston 
Transcript. 
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ff. kat  compensates  for 
that  bump  in  the  road? 

The  rear  wheels  strike  the  bump — 
the  rear  axle,  as  the  springs  ilex, 
works  up  and  down  in  a  series  of 
short  violent  jerks — every  move- 
ment changes  the  axle's  alignment 
with  the  motor. 

Yet,  because  the  universal  joints 
and  propeller  shaft  compensate  for 
the  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
bounding  rear  axle,  the  flew  of 
power  is  uninterrupted. 

Spicer  Universal  Joints  and  Propeller 
Shafts  deliver  the  power  on  a  dominating 
percentage  of  all  makes  of  cars  and  trucks. 

Spicer  Manufacturing  Corporation 
south  plainfield,  new  jersey 

Write  on  your  business  letterhead  for  illustrated  booklet 
covering  Spicer  Universal  Joints  and  Propeller  Shajts 


C~The  un spr u no" pa rfsl wheels  and  axle) move  up 

end  down  over  the  road  ■ 
Power  is  transmitted  from  B  to  C  by  tho  universal) 
joints  and  propeller  shafKD). 


Spicer 

UNIVERSAL  JOINTS    and    PROPELLER   SHAFTS 
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Charms  of  Youth 


THE  soft,  red  lips,  the  ivory 
throat,  the  smooth,  firm 
skin  unmarked  by  Time:  these 
are  charms  of  youth.  And 
these  are  first  to  show  the 
blighting  touch  of  Age. 

Do  you  know  that  the  de- 
generation of  tissues  that 
comes  with  Pyorrhea  is  not 
unlike  the  degeneration  of  age? 

The  gums  recede,  the  teeth 
decay,  loosen  and  fall  out,  or 
must  be  extracted.  The  final 
stage  of  Pyorrhea  is  toothless- 
ness  that  brings  sagging 
muscles   and  sunken  cheeks. 

Don't  let  Pyorrhea  become 
established  in  your  mouth. 
Remember — -this  insidious 
disease  of  the  gums  is  a  menace 
to  your  health  as  well  as  to 
your  beauty.  To  its  infecting 
germs  have  been  traced  many 
of  the  ills  of  middle  age. 

Visit  your  dentist  often  for 
tooth  and  gum  inspection. 
Watch  your  gums  for  tender- 
ness  and   bleeding    (the  first 


symptom  of  Pyorrhea)  and  use 
Forhan's  For  the  Gums. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea — or  check 
its  progress,  if  used  in  time 
and  used  consistently. 
Ordinary  dentifrices  cannot 
do  this.  Forhan's  will  keep 
the  gums  firm  and  healthy, 
the  teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold 
water,  place  a  half  inch  of  the  re- 
freshing, healing  paste  on  it,  then 
brush  your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use 
a  rolling  motion  to  clean  the  crev- 
ices. Brush  the  grinding  and  back 
surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage  your 
gums  with  your  Forhan-coated  brush 
— gently  at  first  until  the  gums 
harden,  then  more  vigorously.  If  the 
gums  are  very  tender,  massage  with 
the  finger,  instead  of  the  brur.h, 
If  gum-shrinkage  has  already  set  in, 
use  Forhan's  according  to  directions 
and  consult  a  dentist  immediately 
for  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
At  all  druggists. 


Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyorrhea 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


One  Use  for  Them. — There  wouldn't  be 
any  danger  of  a  food  shortage  this  winter 
if  we  could  put  all  the  politicians  to  hoeing 
corn  and  sowing  wheat. — Charleston  News 
and  Courier. 


Willing  to  Split. — We  understand  that 
one  of  the  New  Poor  who  recently  found  a 
burglar  in  his  house  searching  for  money 
immediately  offered  the  intruder  ten  per 
cent,  if  he  proved  successful. — Punch 
(London). 


Why  He  Wasn't  Stolen  Too.— Atlanta, 

Ga. — Patrolman  J.  O.  D. reported  to 

police  thieves  had  stolen  the  bicycle  fur- 
nished him  by  the  city.  Davis  was  not 
riding  the  vehicle  at  the  time,  he  declared. 
— Florida  Metropolis. 


Foot-Rule  for  Matrimony. — The  trouble 
with  most  marriages  is  that  a  man  always 
makes  the  mistake  of  marrying  the  woman 
who  carries  him  off  his  feet — instead  of 
trying  to  find  one  who  will  keep  him  on 
them. — Los  Angeles  Express. 


Temporary  Summer  Guests. — "  But  how 
could  you  rent  your  house?  You  have  no- 
where to  live  yourself  now." 

'  Yes.  But  it  will  only  be  for  a  week. 
I'd  like  to  see  the  guests  who  could  stay 
longer  than  that  in  my  house." — Exlex 
(Copenhagen). 


-"  Well,  my  dear,, 
insured    for    five 


One  Worry  Removed.- 

I've   just    had    my    life 
thousand  dollars. 

"  Oh,  how  sweet  of  you  !  Now  I  sha'n't 
have  to  keep  telling  you  to  be  careful 
every  place  you  go." — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


Why  It  Took  Time. — They  were  looking 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  Grand  Canon. 

"  Do  you  know,"  asked  the  guide,  "  that 
it  took  millions  and  millions  of  years  for 
this  great  abyss  to  be  carved  out?  " 

"  Well,  well!"  ejaculated  the  traveler. 
"  I  never  knew  this  was  a  government 
job." — Southwestern  Telephone  News. 


Real  Chivalry. — At  a  place  "  somewhere 
east  of  Suez  "  an  intoxicated  gentleman, 
after  being  ejected  from  a  moving-picture 
theater,  was  discovered  seated  on  the  door- 
step of  the  back  entrance,  with  a  large 
bouquet  in  his  arms.  A  policeman  ar- 
rested him. 

"  Did  he  give  any  reason  for  his  extraor- 
dinary behavior?  "  asked  the  magistrate. 

"  His  speech  was  a  bit  indistinct,  your 
Honor,"  answered  the  policeman,  "  but 
from  what  I  could  gather  he  was  waiting 
to  see  Mary  Pickford  home." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Waiting  for  It  to  Move. — An  old  Cornish 
woman  who  had  never  before  traveled  by 
rail  went  to  a  country  station  to  catch  a 
train.  She  sat  herself  down  on  a  seat 
in  the  station,  and  after  sitting  there  for 
about  two  hours,  the  station-master  came 
up  to  her  and  asked  where  she  was  going. 
On  her  telling  him,  he  said: 

"  Why,  my  good  woman,  the  train  has 
just  gone,  and  there  isn't  another  for  a 
long  time !  " 

"  Why,  lor' !  "  says  the  old  lady,  "  I 
thought  the  whole  consarn  moved !  " — 
"  Humours  of  a  Parish  "  (John  Lane). 
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Just  So.—"  Pa,  what's  a  dead  letter?  " 
"  A  letter  that  died  at  its  post,  my  son." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


A  Modern  Curse. — Music  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  soul;  jazz  is  its  profanity. — 
Providence  Tribune. 


A  Poser. — "  Father,  is  the  zebra  a  black 
animal  with  white  stripes  or  a  white 
animal  with  black  stripes?  " — London 
Mail. 


Not  Guilty. — The  New  Republic  calls  us 
"  the  Bourbon  South."  Alas  and  alack, 
those  days  are  gone. — Memphis  News 
Scirnitar. 


Political  Note.— The  Lady — "  I  will  let 
no  man  conquer  my  heart,  but  I  wouldn't 
mind  letting  two  or  three  have  a  mandate 
over  it." — Jugend  (Munich). 


High  Temperature. — She — "Before  we 
were  married  you  used  to  say  that  I  was 
the  sunshine  of  your  life." 

He — "Well,  I  admit  that  you  still  do 
your  best  to  make  things  hot  for  me." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Instructions  Needed. — Experts  are  full 
just  now  of  advice  on  what  to  do  when 
entering  the  sea.  But  we  have  searched 
in  vain  for  guidance  when  the  sea  enters 
us,  which  it  always  does  if  we  venture  to 
bathe. — London  Opinion. 


Cooperation  Required. — Guest — "  Look 
here !  How  long  must  I  wait  for  the  half- 
portion  of  duck  I  ordered?  " 

Waiter — "  Till  somebody  orders  the 
other  half.  We  can't  go  out  and  kill 
half  a  duck." — Success  Magazine. 


Where  Pessimism  Pays. — Said  the 
weather  prophet,  "  I  think  it  is  safest  al- 
ways to  predict  bad  weather." 

"  Why's  that?  " 

"  Well,  people  are  ready  to  forgive  you 
if  you  turn  out  to  be  wrong." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Fare  "  By  Agreement." — "  So  you  only 
take  fares  at  agreed  prices.  What  is  vour 
fare?  " 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  go  to?  " 
"  To  my  villa.  No.  79  Roseneck  Street." 
"  Good  !     It  will  cost  you  the  villa." — 
Lustige  Blatter  (Berlin). 


An  Exodus  Halted. — "  Why  do  so  many 
young  men  want  to  leave  the  farm?  " 

"  Hadn't  noticed  that  they  do,"  replied 
Farmer  Corntossel.  "  Most  of  'm  around 
here  seem  to  have  discovered  that  it  is  a 
heap  harder  to  eat  without  workin'  in  the 
city  than  it  is  at  the  dear  old  home." — 
Washington  Star. 


Sacred  and  Baseball  History. — Ira  An- 
drews, the  newly  elected  city  clerk  of  Terre 
Haute,  is  active  in  Sunday-school  work. 
Last  Sunday  he  advised  the  children  of  his 
class  that  the  morning  study  would  be 
about  Ruth,  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
gleaner. 

"  Now,"  said  Andrews,  after  introducing 
the  subject,  "  who  can  tell  me  anything 
about  Ruth?  " 

Up  went  a  little  hand  in  the  rear  of  the 
class. 

"  Well,  Willie,"  asked  the  teacher, 
"  what  do  you  know  about  Ruth?  " 

"  He  made  twenty-nine  home-runs  last 
season,"  was  the  answer. — Indianapolis 
News. 


THE  W AY 
TAKE 


TO 
YEAST 


Fleischmann's  Yeast  has  an 
appetizing,  creamy  taste.  You 
eat  from  one  half  to  a  itihole 
cake  }  times  a  day  before 
meals  or  take  it  crumbled  in 
fruit  juices  or  milk. 

Fteischmann's  Yeast  is  not  a 
drug  or  medicine.  It  is  a 
food  and  a  tonic,  and  as 
such  should  be  taken  persis- 
tently for  best  results. 


THE  persistent  drive  for  success.. ..the  unyielding  goad 
of  ambition....will  wear  out  the  most  rugged  consti- 
tution if  mind  and  body  are  not  regularly  revitalized. 

TheVitamine  element  inFleischmann's  Yeast  relieves 
the  "strain"  and  makes  man  the  master  of  his  work, 
confident  and  aggressive. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  completes  the  nutritive  value  of 
other  foods.  It  keeps  one  "fit"  and  at  proper  weight. 
It  makes  children  grow.. ..it  re-energizes  those  advancing 
in  years. 

Buy  the  regular  cake  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  in  the 
familiar  tin-foil  package  with  the  yellow  label  at  your 
grocer's — then  you  are  sure  of  the  best  and  freshest 
yeast — accept  no  substitute. 

Send  coupon  for  the  book  "Yeast  for  Health."  It  gives  the  full 
story  of  the  wonderfully  curative  value  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast. 
Address  The  Fleischmann  Company  in  your  city  or  any  of  these 
offices. 

THE  FLEISCHMANN  CO. 
701   Washington  St.,  New  York 


208  Simcoe  St. 
Toronto,  Canada 


Webster  Bldg. 

327  LaSalle  St 

Chicago,  111. 


941  Mission  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


508  Green  Bldg. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


I FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

To:    The  Fleischmann  Co.  (address  in  your   city  or  Dearest  office). 
You    may  send  me  without  cost  your  "Yeast  for  Health"  Book 
L820  as  offered  in  this  advertisement. 

My  Name 

Street  Address 

City State 

Fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon  today. 
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A  REAL  con- 
venience for 
the  windy  days  of 
summer  is  the  door 
equipped  with  The 
Stanley  Works 
Door  Holder  No. 
456.  Once  the  rub- 
ber cup  grips  the 
floor,  the  strongest 
draft  cannot  budge 
the  door.  A  slight  pressure  on 
trigger  releases  the  holder. 

Your    nearest    hardware 

dealer  will  gladly  explain 

No.  456  in  detail. 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
Chicago  New  York 


For  Tennis  Players 

Modern 

TENNIS 


By  P.  A.  Vaile,  International  Au- 
thority on  Golf  and  Tennis.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Max  Decugis,  the 
famous  French  player. 

Mr.  Vaile  is  a  master  in  the  technique 
of  the  game.  In  this  thorough  volume  he 
deals  with  every  stroke  and  drive  of  the 
game.  He  illustrates  his  instructions  with  instantaneous 
photographs  of  great  players  inaction:  McLoughlin — 
Brookes — Wilding — Williams — Bundy — T.  R.  Pell,  etc. 

For  American  tennis  enthusiasts  special  interest  at- 
taches to  his  chapter  on  "How  America  May  Regain  the 
Davis  Cup."  Large  i2mo.  cloth.  Profusely  illustrated. 
J2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.16. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Abraham 

Lincoln 

Here   Is  a   new,  timely,  and  important  life  of  th»  Great 
Emancipator. 

«!  Important  because  it  offers  a  fresh  view-point  on 
Lincoln's  struggles  and  successes,  being  the  work  of  an 
English  writer,  the  Hon.  Ralph  Shirley. 
T  Timely  because  of  the  close  similarity  of  the  War 
President's  problems  to  those  which  have  confronted 
the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris. 

%  Thousands  who  have  seen  the  play  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
by  John  Drinkwater,  another  Englishman,  have  found 
it  a  wonderfully  enlightening  experience.  To  the 
thousands  who  can  not  see  it,  this  book  offers  a  fresh  and 
thought-provoking  conception  of  the  martyr  President. 
12mo,  cloth,  with  tea  full-page  illustrations, 
$1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.37 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


THE  ♦  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  ♦  EASY  ♦  CHAIR 

■s  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


Rea^ 


To  Several  Correspondents. — The  writer 
for  The  Sun  who  claimed  that  Senator  Harding 
invented  the  word  "normalcy"  overlooked  the 
fact  that  it  is  nearly  a  century  old  and  has 
been  recorded  in  English  dictionaries  for  at 
least  seventy-three  years.  Its  meaning  is  "  the 
state  of  being  normal;  normality."  It  is  used 
specifically  in  mathematics.  There  are  not 
17,500,000  words  in  the  English  language. 

"K.  B.  McW.,"  Hamilton,  O.— "Which  is 
correct,  'six  biscuits'  or  'six  biscuit"!" 

The  use  of  the  singular  to  designate  a  plural 
quantity,  altho  occasionally  heard,  is  not  ac- 
cepted as  correct.  "Six  biscuits"  is  the  correct 
form. 

"H.  A.  L.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "Please  tell 
me  who  actually  penned  the  Declaration  of 
Independence." 

"On  the  10th  [June,  1776]  a  committee  of 
Ave  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Declaration: 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia;  John  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts;  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York.  Its  com- 
position was  assigned  to  Jefferson  by  the  com- 
mittee; the  latter  and  Congress  made  many 
changes,  but  mostly  by  omission  rather  than  alter- 
ation of  wording,  so  that  the  language  is  prac- 
tically all  Jefferson's." — Encyclopedia  Americana. 

"O.  E.  M.,"  Espanola,  Wash. — "  (1)  Kindly 
tell  me  why  Easter  Sunday  comes  on  different 
dates  every  year,  and  how  do  you  tell  on  which 
date  it  will  fall?  (2)  Of  what  nationality  was 
St.  Patrick?  (3)  Why  do  we  observe  St.  Valen- 
tine's day?" 

(1)  Easter  day,  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
paschal  full  moon,  that  is,  the  full  moon  that 
occurs  on  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox,  March  21, 
or  on  any  of  the  twenty-eight  days  following 
that  date.  Consequently,  the  earliest  day  on 
which  Easter  can  fall  is  March  22  and  the  latest 
is  April  25.  (2)  St.  Patrick  was  born  at  Kil- 
patrick,  near  Dumbarton,  in  Scotland,  in  the 
year  387;  he  died  at  Saul,  Downpa trick,  Ireland, 
March  17,  493. — Catholic  Encyclopedia.  (3)  St. 
Valentine's  day  is  famous  as  a  lovers'  festival; 
this  has  no  connection  with  the  saints,  but  is 
perhaps  the  survival  of  an  old  festival,  of  a  similar 
nature,  in  the  Roman  Lupercalia.  It  was  ob- 
served particularly  in  England,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  Continent,  too;  mention  of  it 
is  found  as  early  as  Chaucer.  Consult  Walsh's 
"Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,"  pages  952-957. 

"W.  W.  V.,"  Henderson,  Ky. — "What  was 
George  Washington's  rank  as  an  army  officer 
including  all  his  army  career  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death — General  or  Lieutenant-General?  " 

The  facts  are  that  General  Washington  was 
appointed  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Continental  Army  on  June  15,  1775,  and  he 
held  this  rank  until  December  23,  1783.  The 
United  States  Army  was  created  by  Act  of 
Congress  approved  September  29,  1789.  General 
Washington  was  appointed  Lieutenant-General 
and  Commander-in-Chief,  United  States  Army, 
on  July  3,  1799.  This  was  the  highest  rank  held 
by  him  in  the  United  States  Army. 

"W.  K.  A.,"  Danville,  Pa. — "Please  inform 
me  concerning  the  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stances under  which  Richard  Harding  Davis 
died.' 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  author  and  war- 
correspondent,  died  of  heart-disease  on  Tuesday 
night,  April  11,  1916,  at  his  home,  six  miles  from 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.  He  went  down-stairs  at 
9:40  to  call  the  Western  Union  Office  at  Mount 
Kisco  by  telephone  to  send  a  telegram  to  a 
friend  at  the  Harvard  Club.  Mrs.  Davis  called 
down-stairs  shortly  after  midnight,  and,  getting 
no  response,  went  to  the  library,  where  she  found 
him  on  the  floor  near  the  telephone. 

"J.  H.  L.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "Kindly 
give  me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word 
Amphion." 

The  word  Amphion  is  correctly  pronounced 
arn-fai'an — first  a  as  in  fat,  ai  as  in  aisle,  second 


a  as  in  final;  not  am'fi-an — first  a  as  in  /aL.;ias  in 
habit,  second  a  as  in  final,  a  pronunciation  formerly 
common  in  London  with  the  middle  class. 

"D.  C,"  New  Haven,  Conn. — "Some  diction- 
aries have  Noah  Webster's  name  in  them  and 
others  Daniel  Webster.  Kindly  tell  me  which 
is  the  original  composer." 

Noah  Webster  (October  16,  1758,  to  May  28, 
1843)  was  an  American  philologist  and '  lexicog- 
rapher, while  Daniel  Webster  (January  1,  1782,  to 
October  24,  1852)  was  an  American  statesman, 
orator,  and  jurist;   also,  Secretary  of  State. 

^"?„P-  A-"  Sebring,  O.— "Please  give  me 
the  definition  and  pronunciation  of  Limoges." 

Limoges  is  defined  as  follows:  "1.  A  manu- 
facturing town  in  Haute-Vienne  department, 
Prance,  celebrated  for  its  pottery  and  enamels. 
Besieged  and  taken  by  the  Black  Prince,  1370. 
2.  Porcelain  ware  made  at  Limoges."  The  name 
is  pronounced  IV'moz' — i  as  in  police,  0  as  in  go,  z  as 
in  azure. 

"A.  H.  C,"  El  Dorado,  AFk.— The  name 
Maeterlinck  is  correctly  pronounced  ma'lar-link — 
first  a  as  in  art,  second  a  as  in  final,  i  as  in  hit, 
n  as  ng  in  sing. 

"E.  G.  K.,"  Tacoma,  Wash.— "  Kindly  inform 
me  who  first  used  the  expression  'innocuous 
desuetude.'" 

The  author  of  the  phrase  to  which  you  refer 
was  Grover  Cleveland — "After  an  existence  of 
nearly  twenty  years  of  almost  innocuous  desuetude 
these  laws  are  brought  forth." — Message,  March  1, 
1886. 

"P.  W.  S.,"  Mansfield,  Pa. — "Soon  after  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  James  A. 
Garfield  used  these  words — 'Fellow  citiz^s : 
Clouds  and  darkness  are  around  him;  his  pavilion 
is  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds;  justve  and 
judgment  are  the  establishment  of  hi--  throne; 
mercy  and  truth  shall  go  before  his  facr  !  Fellow 
citizens!  God  reigns,  and  the  Government  at 
Washington  lives.'  Can  you  tell  me  where, 
when,  and  under  what  circumstances  these  words 
were  spoken — at  a  public  gathering,  in  some 
church-ball  or  theater,  or  from  some  balcony 
to  a  crowd  in  the  street?  " 

The  words  to  which  you  refer  were  uttered  by 
James  A.  Garfield  from  the  balcony  of  the  New 
York  Custom-House  when  the  news  of  Lincoln's 
assassination  was  received.  With  these  words 
he  tried  to  calm  an  excited  and  angry  mob. 

"M.  A.  B.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "Kindly  give  me 
an  explanation  of  the  words  '  nth  power  as  in  the 
sentence,  '  .  .  .  waste  and  extravagance  were 
raised  to  the  nth  power.'" 

The  dictionary  under  the  letter  N  says:  "4. 
Math,  (n)  An  indefinite  quantity;  an  indefinite 
or  constant  integer  used  as  an  exponent,  coeffi- 
cient, etc. ;  as,  raised  to  the  nth  degree  (involved 
to  an  indefinite  power  of  one  indicated  by  n;  or 
figuratively,  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent)." 

"G.  W.,"  Toledo,  O. — "Has  the  word  sesame 
a  figurative  meaning,  and  how  did  it  derive 
this  meaning?" 

Under  the  phrase  open  sesame  the  dictionary 
says:  "A  charm  to  secure  entrance  or  exit 
through  any  portal,  especially  to  secure  admission 
to  some  desired  place  or  sphere ;  in  allusion  to  the 
story,  in  the  'Arabian  Nights,'  of  Ah  Baba  and 
the  Forty  Thieves,  in  which  the  door  of  a  treasure- 
cavern  opened  only  at  the  utterance  of  these 
words." 

"R.  O.,"  St.  Joseph,  Mich. — "Which  is  the 
correct  phrase,  ' Compared  to'  or  ' Compared 
with '  ?  " 

You  compare  one  thing  with  another  (to  note 
agreement  or  difference) ;  you  compare  one  thing 
to  another  (which  it  is  believed  to  resemble). 

"M.  M.  S.,"  Summerville,  Pa. — "Please  show 
the  distinction  between  the  words  like  and 
love.  Is  it  permissible  to  use  love  in  speaking 
of  something  that  can  not  return  the  affection?  " 

Discriminate  carefully  between  these  words, 
which  are  often  erroneously  used  interchangeably. 
A  woman  may  love  her  children  and  like  fruit,  but 
not  like  her  children  and  love  fruit. 
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Essex  fioc-passinger  louring  ca_ 
equipped  with  a  Rex  All-Seasons 
'Topi*  with  all  panels  in  place. 
Any  or  all  panels  can  be  removed 
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Rex  Tops 
for  Essex  Cars 

PROBABLY  no  car  lends  greater  emphasis  to  the  come- 
liness of  the  Rex  All -Seasons  Top  than  the  Essex. 

When  installed  on  this  trim  and  distinctive  car,  the  Rex 
All-Seasons  Top  accentuates  Essex  smartness  and  style. 
It  fits  perfectly.  It  is  specially  designed  and  built  for  the 
make  of  car  on  which  it  is  applied. 

Through  the  investment  of  a  moderate  sum  in  a  Rex  All- 
Seasons  Top,  the  Essex  owner  enjoys  complete  comfort 
and  protection  the  year  'round.  And  the  investment  is 
much  smaller  than  that  required  for  the  purchase  of  a 
closed  car  of  the  solid  body  type. 

Dealers  are  now  displaying  and  demonstrating  new  Essex 
cars,  Rex -equipped.  They  also  have  Rex  All -Seasons 
Tops  to  install  on  that  good  Essex  you  may  already  have. 

REX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Connersville,  Indiana 

Manufactured   under   license    in   Canada    by   Carriage   Factories,    Ltd.,    Orillia,    Ontario 


Rain  protection  —  cur- 
tains Quickly  attached 


Complete  ventilation- 
all  panels  removed 


Tonneaa  protection— for- 
ward panels  removed 


Weathertlffht-all 
panels  In  place 


There  are  Rex  All-Seasons  Tops  specially  designed  and 
built  for  the  following  cars:  Buick,  Dodge  Brothers,  Essex, 
Hudson,  Lexington,  Nash,  Paige,  Reo  and  Studebaket 


ALL-SEASONS  TOP 

Mfd.  and  Licensed  under  our  own  Basic  Patents 


• 

1 

Ctirrteht  1»20,  E«i  Muaiuturlac  Ca 
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The  Hostess  Heightens  the  Delight  of  a 

Charming  Afternoon  Tea 

when  she  shows  her  interested  friends  the  newest 
labor-saving  addition  to  her  already  well-equipped 
and  modern  home,  namely,  the 

rn  ELECTRIC 

^Sweeper-Vac 

WITH'MOTOnDRIYEN  BRUSH 

which  is  the  accepted  standard  of  mechanical  vacuum 
cleaning.  Really,  two  Vacuum  Cleaners  in  one,  as  with 
one  turn  of  "THAT  LEVER"  you  get  Powerful 
Suction  only,  and,  with  another  turn,  the  same  Suction 
and  Motor  Driven  Brush  combined  I 


Arrange 
with  Your 
Dealer  to 
have  a  dem- 
onstration of 
the  Vacuum 
Cleaner  with 
"That  Lever" 
which  is  made 
in  the  largest 
vacuum  cleaner 
factory  in  the 
world ! 


Writer/or  the  most  elaborate  Vacuum  Cleaner  catalog  ever  issued. 

PNEUVAG   COMPANY,   Department  1,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 
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Westclox 


This  Westclox  alarm  has  a  bigger  calling- 
list  than  Big  Ben,  himself! 


npHE  America  is  an  honest,  unas- 
■!■  suming  clock,  built  to  meet  the 
demand  for  a  dependable  timekeeper 
and  alarm  that  can  be  sold  at  a  low 
price.  It  combines  Westclox  quality  and 
neat  appearance  with  price  economy. 

Our  sales  records  prove  its  popu- 
larity. More  America  alarms  are 
bought  every  year  than  any  other 
clock  we  make. 

Of  course,  the  America  had  a  long 
head-start  on  Big  Ben  and  other 


Westclox.  It's  the  old-timer  of  the 
line — designed  thirty-four  years  ago 
and  the  first  Westclox  made.  It  pio- 
neered the  Westclox  construction  prin- 
ciple of  having  every  wheel  turn  on 
needle-fine  pivots  of  polished  steel. 
All  Westclox  have  held  to  this  same 
construction  that  made  the  line  fa- 
mous as  faithful  timekeepers.  The 
dial-mark,  Westclox,  and  the  Westclox 
tag  always  mean  this  kind  of  construc- 
tion inside  the  case. 


WESTERN   CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  Wrir clox:  Big  Ben,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo-Ben,  America.  Sleep-Meter,  Jack  o'  Lantern 
Factory:  Peru,  Illinois,      In  Canadr:  Westriu  I  luck  Co.,  Ltd,,  Peterborough,  Out, 
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BOARDING      SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES 

Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  institutions  which  interest  them.     We  -will  gladly  answer 
any    inquiry    and,    if    given    full    information,    will    make    definite    recommendation    without    charge. 
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WENTWORTH 
MILITARY 

ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON,  MO. 
ESTABLISHED  1880 


Separate 
School  for 
Small  Boys 


A  HIGH  GRADE  preparatory 
0^/\.  school  for  boys  of  good  char- 
acter. Thorough  scholastic 
instruction  in  small  classes.  Accredited 
by  leading  universities  and  colleges. 
Military  instruction  under  regular  U.  S. 
Army  officer  and  World  War  veterans. 
New  gymnasium  unusually  large  and 
complete.  All  athletics  under  trained 
instructors.  Every  student  takes  active 
part  in  competitive  athletics.  Indoor 
and  outdoor  swimming  pools.  Grit 
tennis  courts.   43  Miles  from  Kansas  City. 

For  Catalog  of  Academy  or  Circular  of  School  for  Small 
Boys,  address 

S.  SELLERS,  Superintendent 
1813  Washington  Ave. 
Lexington,  Mo. 


PASADENA    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

Healthfully  and  beautifully  located  in  Sunny  Southern 
California.  Outdoor  sports  the  entire  year.  Every  modern 
conifort  and  convenience.  Truly  military  and  athletic,  but  special  em- 
phasis on  scholarship  and  character  training:.'  Begins  with  fifth  grade 
and  carries  work  through  hi^h  school  courses.  Small  classes,  constant 
personal  supervision. 
Address  the  Superintendent,  R.F.D.  2,  Box  12,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Lady  Jane   Grey  School  for   Girls 

37th  year.    College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Ad-- 
vanced  work  for  High  School  graduates.     Music,  Business 
Course.  Gymnastics  and  out-door  sports. 
ELLA  VIRGINIA  JONES.  A.B..  Principal  Binghamlon,  New  York 


for  stndents  who  have  had  two  y ears >  |j g 
ieZe  work.  Four  year  course  for  H  grh  =*- "  , 
S-aduates.  Advanced  work  for  college  8™° 
oates.     All  work  leads  to  degree. 

430  Northwestern  University  Building.  Chicago^ 


GRAND  RIVER  INSTITUTE 

Founded  1831.  Strictly  high-grade  co-educational  prepar- 
atory school.  Exceptional  equipment  made  possible  by 
endowment.  New  dormitories  and  gymnasium.  Strong 
departments  in  Music  and  Oratory.    Rates  $400.00. 


Earl  W.  Hamlin,  Principal 


Box  7,  Austinbarg,  Ohio 


Social  Motive  School 

A  Co-educational  Day  School.  All  grades  and  High  School. 
Courses  include  French;  Music;  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts, 
Domestic  Arts  and  Gymnasium.  Boys  and  Girls'  Afternoon 
Outdoor  Clubs.    Catalog  upon  req*est. 

BERTHA  M.  BENTLEY,  Principal,  526  West  114lh  Street,  New  York  City 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

College    of    Business    Administration 

TWO   YEAR   COURSE 

The  usual  four  year  course  condensed.  Positions  ob- 
tained for  students  who  must  support  themselves 
while  in  College.  Course  begins  Sept.  7th.  Circulars 
on  request. 

RUSSELL  H.  C0NWELL,  President 
Dept.  L.D.,  Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CARSON  LONG  INSTITUTE 

S<4th  year.  College  Preparatory,  Business.  Junior  courses. 
Separate  modern  building  for  boys  under  13  years.  Health- 
ful country  location.  Terms,  J400;  Juniors  $375.  Boy9 
taught  how  to  learn,  how  to  labor,  how  to  live. 

CARSON  LONG  INSTITUTE,  Box  Y,  New  Bloomiield.Pa. 


A     boarding    school    for    boys 
in   the    country    and    only    40 


ST.  PAUL'S 

minutes  from  New  York.  Buildings  open  for  inspection 
daily  9  to  4.  Fall  term  begins  Thursday,  September  23rd. 
Phone  Garden  City  1144.    For  catalog  address 

WALTER  R.  MARSH.  Headmaster, 
153  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Physical  Education  for  Women 

Accredited 

Two  Year  Normal  Course  for  Directors  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Playground  Supervisors,  Dancing  Teachers  and 
Swimming  Instructors.  Thorough  preparation  in  all 
branches  under  strong  faculty  of  experienced  men. and 
women.    Fine  Dormitory  for  non-resident  students. 

17th  Session  opens  Sept.  2*3,  1920 
Chicago  Normal  School  of  ^Physical  Education 
For  illustrated  catalog  address  Frances  Musselman. 
Principal,  Box  25,  430  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Offers  to  young  men  and  women  a  four-year  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Fifteen 
units,  accredited  high  school,  for  admission.  Infirmary 
unexcelled|in  point  of  equipment  and  operating  facilities. 

Demand  for  dentists  greater  than  the  supply.  Unprece- 
dented opportunities  for  dental  students.  Write  for  cata- 
logue.   The  Secretary. 

College  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Illinois 
Box  41,  1838  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago 


Study 

Dentistry 

at  the 

INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


■p\ENTISTRY  offers  unusual  op- 
*-*  portunities  as  a  career.  Study 
here.  Augmented  curriculum.  4- 
year  course.  Able  faculty.  Clini- 
cal facilities  unexcelled.  Modern, 
complete  equipment  all  depart- 
ments. New  college  building. 
Tuition  moderate.  College  year 
begins  Oct. 4.  F.R.Henshaw,  Dean. 


9  W.  North  St. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogus  Institste. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  full  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogie,  President, 
4284  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get  my 
largeFREE  booken titled- 'STAM M ERI NG. IUOrigin and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  forstammerersintheworld.Writetoday. 
The  North- Western  School,  2319  Grand  Ave. .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Sawtooth  Factories  for  the 
Tractor  Industry 

In  the  Tractor  Industry  as  well  as  in  practically  every  other 
industry  of  any  magnitude,  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  have 
demonstrated  an  economy,  durability  and  fireproofness  that 
recommend  them  to  business  executives  as  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  types  of  permanent  construction. 


A  big  feature  of  Truscon  Stand- 
ard Buildings  is  that  they  have 
100%  salvage  value.  Com- 
posed entirely  of  interchangeable 
steel  panels  they  can  be  enlarged 
or  taken  down  and  re-erected 
without  loss. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are 
rigid  and  substantial,  walls  and 
roofs  being  constructed  of  Trus- 
con Alloy  Steel  which  has  proved 
its  permanence  in  tests  over  a 
period  of  years. 

These  buildings  cost  less  to  erect 
and  are  more  easily  and  rapidly 
erected  than  any  other  form  of 
permanent  construction. 


Fire-resistant,  well  ventilated, 
affording  maximum  daylight — 
furnished  with  hip,  monitor  or 
sawtooth  roof  in  types  and  sizes 
to  suit  every  need — they  make 
excellent  factories,  machine 
shops,  tool  rooms,  foundries, 
warehouses,  freight  sheds,  and 
cafeterias. 

Your  needs  can  be  supplied. 
Return  coupon  today,  giving  size 
and  purpose  of  the  building 
you  require. 

Truscon  Steel  Company 

YOUNGSTOWN.'OHIO 

Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


Interior  View  Truscon 
Standard  Building — 
Mobile  Tractor  Co., 
Mobile,  Alabama. 


TRUSCON 


STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


INFORMATION   COUPON 


Diaqrams  show  Types  and  Sizes  of 

TRUSCON    STANDARD    BUILDINGS 

Fill  out  Coupon  below 

lengths-  Any    Multiple   of     2    O" 
HEIGHTS-  Curb  to  Eave     7'- 10"  or  H-6" 

lantern     12-0"  wide  provided  at  Ridqe 
o/  any  Building  40   O  or  more  in  width 


TYPE    I 


,: 


:. 


TYPE     2 


TYPE    3 

Widths  -  SO  -52-56-58  -60-64 
68- to'- 74  -T8  -  SO- 84      90' 


2  0'  •  2  S 


ff'c  Bay 
20  *  24 
26   -*30 


TYPE  3M 

Widths  -to-  6*   -  68  -  TO 
OO  -64  -  90 


TYPE  -4- 

Widths   -    eo      f*  ""'     ®    *?° 
w.otns   -,00      (<    e^yi    &    ls 


SAWTOOTH  TYPE 

Widths  -  A/y    Multiple    of    26-0 
Lenqths-Add  or  Subtract  l:0   rom  Multiples  of\SO 


JTruEcon  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

[Send  Catalog  and  Information  on  Truscon  Standard"; 

{Buildings.   Type Width. ft.,1 

jUngth ft..  Height ft. 

:  To  be  used  for 

! 


I  Name 

t  Address 
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Use  the  Correct  Truck  for  the  Job 

TO  be  profitable,  a  motor  truck  must  be  exactly  suited 
to  the  work  it  handles.  The  nature  of  the  load  carried, 
the  road  conditions  encountered,  the  distances  traveled- 
influence  the  kind  and  size  of  truck  you  need. 
There  are  eighty  combinations  of  power,  speed  and  capacity 
in  Service  Motor  Trucks.  One  of  these  combinations  pre- 
cisely conforms  to  your  specific  requirements.  It  is  prac- 
tically "made  to  measure"  for  your  particular  work. 
Service  Motor  Trucks  have  been  carefully  adapted  to 
trucking  work  in  practically  every  field  of  industry.  They 
have  consistently  rendered  uninterrupted  service  at  low 
ton-mile  cost  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Their  outstanding  performance  causes  present  Service  users 
to  increase  their  equipment  to  the  extent  of  buying  sixty-five 
per  cent,  of  all  the  Service  Motor  Trucks  that  are  now  made. 
The  long  experience  of  our  Transportation  Engineers  in 
selecting  the  correct  truck  for  the  specific  work  to  be  done, 
is  available  to  help  you  select  the  best  truck  to  build 
your  business. 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Builders  of  Business 


SERVICE   MOTOR  TRUCK   COMPANY    /    WABASH,    INDIANA,   U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK— 87-89  West  End  Avenue 


CHICAGO— 2617-2625  South  Wabash  Avenue 
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Safeguarding  coal  production 


n 


Upon  the  output  of  the  collieries  depends  the  whole  vast  network  of  our  indus- 
trial life.  Coal  production  depends,  in  turn,  upon  uninterrupted  steam-supply 
and  efficient  mine-drainage.  Thus  the  pipes  through  which  the  steam  and  sump- 
water  are  forced  play  a  vital  part  in  American  industry. 

Coal-mine  service  is  literally  an  "acid  test"  that  quickly  proves  the  quality  of  a 
pipe.  For  to  the  racking  strains  of  vibration,  expansion,  and  contraction  are 
added  the  corrosive  attacks  of  acids,  acid  salts,  and  gases. 

In  such  service  the  best  steel  pipe  has  been  rendered  useless  within  six  months, 
while  the  Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  installed  in  the  same  sump-line  was  still  in 
good  condition  after  a  year,  when  the  pump  was  abandoned. 

Reading  pipe  endures.  It  must  endure,  for  it  is  made  of  the  purest  wrought 
metal,  endowed  with  the  fibrous,  acid-defying  qualities  of  the  siliceous  slag  that 
permeates  it  uniformly,  through  and  through. 

And  because  it  is  the  Pipe  that  Endures,  Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  is  a  recog- 
nized safeguard  of  production,  not  only  in  the  coal  mines,  but  in  the  oil-fields,  in 
gas  and  refrigeration  service,  in  factories  and  all  industrial  plants. 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.    1:  Reading   Wrought  Iron  Pipe  in  the  Maying  and  in  Service 

Specify  Reading — the  Pipe  that  Endures 

READING     IRON     COMPANY 


New  York 
Philadelphia 


Reading,  Pennsylvania 

Boston  Pittsburgh  Cincinnati  Houston 


Chicago 
Los  Angeles 
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Unlock  the 
Treasure-Vaults 
Of  Your  Mind  ' 

—Here  Are  the  Keys  I 


There  are  certain  qualities  that  every  man  must  exercise  if  he  would 
win  promotion,  more  pay,  more  influence  and  power.  You  possess 
these  qualities  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  Develop  them — use  them 
— profit  by  them!  In  the  majority  of  men  these  qualifications  are 
dormant — they  are  locked  up  in  their  minds.  These  ten  books  are 
the  keys  that  will  unlock  them!  They  create  the  characteristics 
that  win  power,  position,  and  happiness  for  all  who  will  master  them. 
Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men  and  women  own  these  unusual 
volumes,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to  them  they  have  brought  new  hope, 
rekindled  the  fires  of  ambition,  and  lifted  them  joyously  to  higher  and 
more   influential   places  in   the   world. 


"The  vo'ume'on  'Practicality'  alone  is'worlh 

many  times  the  price  paid  for  the  ten  books." 

Joseph  1.  Cantarow,  Ph.'.G., '.Hartford,  Conn. 

"They   are    really    indispensable.    A    real 
student  is  bound  to  take  his  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  constructive. efficient, and  consequent- 
ly successful  business  men."  Elmer  II.  Dearth, 
Pres.  Manufacturers  and  Traders 

Casualty  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"You  have  not  done  them  full  justice  in 
your  advertisements.  They  not  only  treat  the 
subjects  more  copiously  than  I  had  anticipat- 
ed but  the  logical  and  thoro  development  of 
each  topic  renders  them  valuable  to  all." 

David  D.  Stiles,  Chicago,  111. 


POISE:  How  To  Attain  It 

Here  the  immense  value  of  poise  is  explained,  with 
instructions  for  acquiring  the  ability  to  be  thor- 
oughly at  ease  and  self-controlled  in  all  situations, 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  A  clear 
explanation  is  given  of  how  one  man  can  dominate 
a  situation  without  appearing  to  do  so;  how  to  rid 
yourself  of  uncertainty;  how  to  hold  an  individual 
or  an  audience;  how  to  create  the  favorable  first 
impression  that  counts  for  so  much  in  business  and 
social  life,  etc.,  etc. 

TIMIDITY:  How  To  Overcome  It 

This  volume  shows  you  how  to  set  rid  of  doubt  of 
yourself  which  is  the  cause  of  ■  midity.  It  de- 
scribes the  way  to  attain  thorc  lf-confidence; 
how  to  develop  moral  courage,  co^.age  of  your  con- 
victions; how  to  develop  physical  courage;  how  to 
gain  the  power  that  will  give  you  mastery  of  your- 
self and  mastery  of  others.  It  explains  the  handi- 
cap in  business  and  society  that  timidity  places  on 
you,  and  how  to  overcome  it. 

PERSEVERANCE:  HowTo  Develop  It 

Of  all  the  modern  "keys  to  fortune"  none  more 
easily  turns  the  tumblers  of  the  lock  than  Persever- 
ance. This  volume  analyzes  this  quality,  points  out 
all  the  factors  which  contribute  to  great  persever- 
ance, and  then  shows  you  how  you  may  develop  it 
in  yourself.  How  to  exercise  self-control;  how  to 
throw  off  worry  and  fatigue;  how  to  keep  fresh, 
keen,  and  enthusiastic  for  your  job;  how  to  train 
your  mind  to  concentrate,  create,  apply  itself  to  any 
task  you  will — these  and  many  other  phases  of  the 
subject  are  explained  for  you. 

OPPORTUNITIES: 

How  To  Make  the  Most  of  Them 

This  is  an  inspiring  and  suggestive  branch  of  mental 
efficiency  which  shows  how  fortune  and  good  luck 
are  nothing  more  than  seizing  opportunities  that 
present  themselves,  or  going  ahead  and  making  the 
opportunities  yourself.  How  to  know  a  good  oppor- 
tunity and  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  it;  how  to 
acquire  resourcefulness;  how  to  handle  every  situa- 
tion so  that  you  may  make  of  it  an  opportunity  to 
gain  some  advantage;  how  to  develop  the  winning 
combination  of  audacity  and  good  judgment,  etc. 

PERSONALITY:  How  To  Build  It 

The  important  part  that  personality  plays  in  all 
the  activities  of  life  is  described.  You  are  shown 
the  characteristics  that  make  up  the  man  or  woman 
of  personal  magnetism  and  power,  and  how  you 
may  develop  them  in  yourself.  Habits  to  cultivate, 
mistakes  to  avoid,  qualities  needed  and  how  to 
acquire  them — every  phase  of  personality  building 
and  exercising  is  explained.  Remarkable  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  to  "arrive"  in  society  or  business 
are  offered. 


INFLUENCE:  How  To  Exert  It 

It  is  your  personal  influence  on  your  associates  that 
determines  your  place  in  life,  and  to  be  successful 
you  must  exert  it  intelligently.  This  volume  ex- 
plains how  to  concentrate  all  the  laws  of  mental 
efficiency  in  the  building  and  exercising  of  your  per- 
sonal influence;  how  to  assume  and  hold  authority; 
how  to  develop  personal  magnetism  and  self-confi- 
dence; how  to  command  your  associates,  sway  an 
audience,  persuade  those  you  meet  to  your  way  of 
thinking;  how  to  exercise  your  influence  wisely  and 
to  your  greatest  advantage  in  every  situation. 

COMMON  SENSE:  How  To  Exercise  It 

This  volume  shows  why  simple  common  sense  is 
such  a  rare  quality — and  such  a  valuable  one.  And 
it  gives  thorough  instructions  for  developing  it. 
How  to  see  all  sides  of  everything  and  then  take  the 
wisest  course;  how  to  weigh  advice  and  judge  its 
value;  how  to  dispel  illusions  and  overcome  unwise 
impulses;  how  to  analyze  evidence  and  make  intel- 
ligent deductions;  how  to  train  yourself  to  be 
governed  in  all  your  actions  by  common  sense — 
these  and  many  other  phases  of  the  subject  are 
explained  fully. 

PRACTICALITY:  How  To  Acquire  It 

This  volume  explains  how  you  may  control  all  your 
thoughts  and  actions  so  that  they  may  be  of  prac- 
tical advantage  to  you.  How  to  acquire  the  knack 
of  easy  application  to  any  task.  How  to  break  up 
bad  habits  without  difficulty;  how  to  get  the  sub- 
stance of  a  book  from  one  reading;  how  to  use  your 
full  strength  and  overcome  your  weaknesses;  how 
to  know  false  practicality,  and  avoid  errors  in  fore- 
sight; the  stock  in  trade  of  the  practical  man  and 
how  he  uses  it,  etc. 

SPEECH:  How  To  Use  It  Effectively 

The  expression  of  many  of  the  powers  of  the  mind 
depends  largely  upon  your  ability  to  use  speech 
effectively.  This  volume  shows  you  how  to  talk  to 
win  in  every  phase  of  life— whether  in  a  dinner- 
speech,  in  a  social  conversation,  on  a  platform,  in  a 
business  interview,  or  anywhere  else.  It  gives  you 
the  secrets  of  appealing  to  the  fundamental  instincts 
of  human  nature;  it  shows  how  to  present  your 
facts  and  opinions  to  the  best  advantage;  it  explains 
how  and  when  to  arouse  the  different  emotions,  etc. 

CHARACTER:  How  To  Develop  It 

Only  by  intelligent  development  can  the  full  force 
of  your  character  be  put  into  play.  This  volume 
explains  the  best  methods  of  development.  How  to 
make  the  most  of  your  strong  points  and  strengthen 
your  weak  ones;  how  to  conquer  fear  and  foolish 
sentiments;  how  to  see  things  clearly  and  make  wise 
decisions;  how  to  concentrate;  how  to  develop  the 
reasoning  powers,  the  analytical  powers,  the  crea- 
tive powers,  and  coordinate  them  all  to  work  to 
your  greatest  advantage. 


These  Books  Show  You  How  To 


Win  by  force  of  character 

Create  opportunities  and 
make  the  most  of  them 

Analyze  and  solve  the 
problems  of  your  daily 
life 

Organize  all  your  facul- 
ties and  use  them  to 
your  greatest  advantage 

Speak  with  greater  power 
Be    always    self-confident 
and  at  ease 

Impress  and  influence 
those  you  associate 
with 

Develop  executive  ability 

Understand  and  over- 
come your  weak  points 

Appreciate,  develop,  and 
use_your  strong  points 


Banish  fear  and  worry 

Overcome  foolish  senti- 
ment 

Avoid  all  kinds  of  excesses 

Banish  indecision 

Overcome     nervousness 
and  lack  of  balance 

Judge  and  use  advice 

Arouse  enthusiasm  in 
yourself  and  others 

"Size  up"  an  audience 
and  determine  upon 
the  right  appeal 

Develop  business  instinct 

Weigh  the  practicality  of 
any  plan 

And  hundreds  of  other 
equally  important  sub- 
jects 


1 


10  Books  Sent  for  Only  $ 

F  O  R      E  X  A  M.I.N  ATION 

You  need  not  write  a  letter  to  order  these  books. 
Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below  with  Si — stamps, 
cash,  money  order  or  check.  If  the  volumes  do  not 
please  you,  you  can  send  them  back  at  our  expense, 
we  will  refund  the  Si.oo,  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing. 
If  you  keep  them  you  pay  only  Si. oo  per  month  for 
nine  months  —  $10.00  in  all.  Don't  delay  —  because 
of  the  constantly  rising  costs  the  next  edition  of  these 
books  will  be  priced  higher.  They  are  big  value  at 
the  present  figure. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

3S4-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Send  me,  carriage  prepaid, 
the  ten-volume  M  ENTAL  EFFICIENCY 
LIBRARY.  If  they  are  unsatisfactory,  I  will 
send  them  back  to  you,  at  your  expense,  within 
ten  days  after  receipt,  you  will  refund  my  money, 
and  I  shall  owe  you  nothing.  If  I  keep  them,  I 
will  send  $1.00  a  month  for  nine  months. 

D— 8-21-20 


.Name. 


Street  Address. 


City. 


. State . 
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WHY  is  it  so  often 
necessary    for    a 
company  to  look 
outside  of  its  own  organ- 
ization for  executives  ? 


t^t** 


BECAUSE  the  men  in 
the  organization  who 
should  he  ready,  do 
not  know   all  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  business. 


Where  can  I  get  the  right  man 

to  fill  that  place? 


When  new  positions 
become  open,— when  se- 
lections are  made  for  the 
places  ahead,  who  is  the 
man  that  is  offered  the 
opportunity  ? 

//  is  the  man  who  knows 

—it  is  the  man  who  has  mas- 
tered the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  marketing,  produc- 
tion, accounting,  finance. 

Such  a  man  towers  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  associates. 
That  man  is  marked  for  ad- 
vancement. 

If  you  have  trained  yourself 
to  know  the  basic  principles  of 
business,  you  are  the  man  who 
is  eventually  selected  for  the 
bigger  place  ahead. 

You  men  looking  for 
better  positions 

Are  you  deeply  interested 
in  the  size  of  your  income?— 
the  productiveness  of  your  busi- 
ness?— the  soundness  of  your 
financing9 — the  safety  of  your 
investments? 

Then  you  must  broaden  and 
strengthen  your  position  and 
grasp    of    affairs    by    training 


yourself  in  those  fundamentals  Steel  Corporation,   545;  in  the  Na- 

that  underlie  all  business.  t\onf}r  cfh  Register  Co.,    189;  in 

the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co., 

The  function  of  this  Course  167;   in   the   General   Electric   Co., 

is  to  give  you  the  best  thought,  402- — and  so  on  down  the  list  of  the 

experience   and    conclusions  of  biggest  concerns  in  America, 

thousands  of  successful  men.  *  ,    .           ^          ., 

^,    ^         .  .        .  Advisory  Council 

1  he  Course  is  brought  to  you  , 

in  a  most  practical,  interesting  , ?,usi"esf  and  educational  authority 

c           w                 1        1    •    •  °i  the  highest  standing  is  represented 

form.  You  can  absorb  it  in  your  in    the    Advisory    Council    of    the 

spare  time.      Much  of  what  you  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute, 
get  from  the  Course  can  be  put  This  Council   includes  Frank  A. 
into     immediate    profitable  Vanderlip,  the  financier;  General  Cole- 
practice.  man  duPont,  the  well-known  business 

executive;  John  Hays  Hammond,  the 

YOU  who  SPek  better  eminent  engineer ;  Jeremiah  W  Jenks 

j.  uw  ixjnu  teen  ucucr  statistician  and  economist ;  andjoseph 

trained  executives  £re7c,h,  Johnson    dean  of   the  New 

York  University  school  01  Commerce. 
You  presidents  and  directors 

of  companies  seeking  more  ef-  "Forging  Ahead  in 

ficient  and  better  trained  execu-  Business*' 

tives — you    can   best   advance  _.     ,                     ,     ,    ,._ 

your  interests  by  a  careful  in-  A  S^irTe^  ^    F°rgi"g 

vestigation   or    just   what   the  V#M,    .„     . .       .    c ..     v 

A ,      &    ,        t  t       -i           t        •  ' ou  W1"  Set  rnuch  out  or  it.     You 

Alexander  Hamilton   Institute  win  iearn  how  and  why  seiections 

is   doing — what   it   can   do    for  are  made  for  the  places  of  executives. 

you  and  how  its  Modern  Busi-  It  will  be  sent  without  obligation. 

ness    Course    and    Service    is  Send  for  y°ur  C(W  todaY- 

directly  applicable  to  your  in- 

dividual  problems.  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

Thousands  of  thinking  busi-  552  Astor  place       New  York  City  ^N, 

ness  men  have  enrolled  for  this  ""w^'forg^g  '^bad 

Modern   Business  Course  and  in  business"  which  1  may  keep 

Service.    Among  these  men  are  without  obligation. 

many  of  the  leaders  in  Amer-  M 

J  Name 

ican  industry.  Prim  here 

Business 

s   _                               11       1  Address 

Men  enrolled 

In  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  801  men  

are  enrolled  in  the  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton  Institute;  in   the  United   States  Portion 
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The  Digest  School  Directory  Index 

WE  PRINT  BELOW  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges  whose  announcements 
appear  in  The  Digest  in  August.  The  August  7th  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each. 
We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below, 
or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager  is 
available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to 
be  considered.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges 

for  Women 

Judson  College  for  Women Marion,  Ala. 

Crescent  College Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Anna  Head  School Berkeley,  Cal. 

Santa  Barbara  Girls'  School. .  .Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Ely  School Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hillside  Cchool Norwalk,  Conn. 

Glen  Eden.  .    Stamford,  Conn. 

Southfield  Point  Hall Stamford,  Conn. 

Wykeham  Rise Washington,  Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's   School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Madison    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Miss  Harris'  School Miami,  Fla. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory  ...  .Gainesville,  Ga. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferry  Hall Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  111. 

Tudor  Hall  School Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Science  Hill   School Shelby ville,   Ky. 

Eldon Annapolis,  Md. 

Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Hood  College Frederick,   Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women.  .  .  .Lutherville,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Choate    School Brookline,    Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rogers   Hall   School Lowell,   Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida   School Newton,    Mass. 

House  in  The  Pines Norton,  Mass. 

Wheaton   College   for    Women.  ..  .Norton,    Mass. 

Whiting  Hall South  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,   Mass. 

Waltham  School  for  Girls Waltham,   Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,     Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

The  Misses  Allen  School ...  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Oak  Hall St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Howard    Payne    College Fayette,    Mo. 

Hardin  College Mexico,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Forest   Park    College St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.    Mary's    Hall   for   Girls Burlington,   N.   J. 

Centenary  Coll.  Institute.  .  .  .Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Kent     Place Summit,     N.     J. 

Wallcourt Aurora-on-Cayuga,   N.   Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary  .  .Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

L'Ecole  Francaise New  York  City 

Scudder    School New    York    City 

The  Semple  School  for  Girls New  York  City 

Ossining  School Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Highland  Manor.  .  .  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Knox   School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.   Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Sch.  . .  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Glendale  College Glendale,  Ohio 

School  of  Brown  Co.  Ursulines. .  ..St.  Martin,  Ohio 

Cedar  Crest  College Allentown,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe    Manor Bethlehem,   Pa. 

Moravian  Seminary  &  College Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Highland    Hall Hollidaysburg,    Pa. 

Beechwood,  Inc Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lititz,  Pa. 

Ogontz    School Ogontz,    Pa. 

Miss    Sayward's    Scaool Overbrook,    Pa. 

The  Cowles  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss    Mills    School Mt.    Airy,    Phila.,  Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  Town  &  Country. .  Providence,  R.I. 

Ashley     Hall Charleston,     S.     C. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,   Tenn. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

Fairfax   Hall Basic,   Va. 

Sullins    College Bristol,    Va. 

Southern    Seminary Buena    Vista,    Va. 

Averett    College Danville,    Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Hollins   College Hollins,  Va. 

Southern   College Petersburg,   Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Fauquier  Institute Warrenton,   Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 

St.  Hilda's  Hall Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer    Seminary.  .  Milwaukee,    Wis. 


Boys'  Preparatory 

Claremont   School Claremont,   Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Milford Milford,  Conn. 

Ridgefield Ridgefield,    Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School.  .  .  .Washington,  D.  C, 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys ..Woodstock,  111. 

John  Locke  School Elkton,  Ky. 

Severn  School Boone,  Md. 

The  Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Deerfield  Academy Deerfield,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston Easthampton,  Mass. 

Monson    Academy Monson,    Mass. 

Dummer  Academy South  Byfield,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,   Minn. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,   Minn. 

Stearns  School Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pennington    School Pennington,   N.   J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School. ..  .Princeton,  N.  J. 

Marquand Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Stone  School.  ..  .Corn wall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  School Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Kohut Harrison.  N.  Y. 

Raymond  Riordon   School Highland,  N.   Y. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving    School.  ..  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 

Bingham  School Mebane,  N.  C. 

Blue    Ridge    School Hendersonville,    N.    C. 

Bethlehem    Preparatory    School.  .Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Perkiomen Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Kiski  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Swarthmore   Prep.    School Swarthmore,   Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

The  McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Old  Dominion  Academy.  .Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Military  Schools 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad.  .Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 
Pasadena  Military  Academy. ..  .Pasadena,  Cal. 
Hitchcock  Military  Academy.  ..  .San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Western  Military  Academy Alton,  111. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.  Academy Chicago,  111. 

Onarga  Military  School Onarga,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Inst Lyndon,  Ky. 

Charlotte  Hall  School St.  Mary's  County,  Md. 

Mitchell  Mil.  Boys'  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Allen  Military  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Academy Gulf  port,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy Lexington,  Mo. 

Missouri   Military  Academy Mexico,   Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  .Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold    Military    School Freehold,    N.    J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy Wenonah,  N.  J. 

Roosevelt  Military  Acad.. .  .West  Englewood,  N.  J. 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute  .  .  .  .  Roswell,  N.  M. 
New  York  Mil.  Acad..  .Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  St.  John's   School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School.  ..  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 
St.  John's  Military  Sch.  .Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Peekskill   Academy Peekskill,   N.    Y. 

Ohio    Military    Inst Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Miami  Military  Inst Germantown,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  Mil.   College Chester,  Pa. 

Nazareth  Hail  Mil.  Academy Nazareth,  Pa. 

Porter  Military  Academy.  .  .  .Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia  Military  Academy ...  .Columbia,  Tenn. 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy.  .  .  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad.  .Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Tennessee  Military   Institute.  .Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College Terrell,  Texas 

Blackstone  Military  Academy.  .  .  .Blackstone,  Va. 

Danville  Military  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon   Academy.  ..  .Front   Royal,   Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Military  Academy .  .Woodstock,  Va. 
Greenbrier    Military    School.  .Lewisburg,    W.   Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Mil.  &  Nav.  Acad.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Co-Educational 

Parsonsfield   Seminary Parsonsfield,    Maine 

Cushing    Academy Ashburnham,    Mass. 


Co-Educational 

Continued 

Beacon   School Brookline,    Mass. 

Dean    Academy Franklin,    Mass. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.  H. 

Colby  Academy New  London,  N.  H. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  N.  H. 

Starkey    Seminary Lakemont,   N    Y. 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City 

Grand  River   Institute Austinburg,  Ohio 

George   School George  School,  Pa. 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston,    Pa. 

Dickinson    Seminary Williamsport,    Pa. 

Wayland   Academy Beaver    Dam,    Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Fannie  A.  Smith  Kind.  Tr.  Sch..  .Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Haven  Normal  Sch.  of  Gym.  New  Haven, Conn. 

Amer.    Coll.    of    Physical    Ed Chicago,    111. 

Chicago  Normal  Sch.  of  Phys.  Ed.  .Chicago,  III. 

Coll.  of  Dentistry — Univ.  of  111 Chicago,  111. 

Nat'l    Kind.    &    Elementary    Coll.  .  Chicago,    111. 

Northwestern  University Chicago,  111. 

University    Sch.    of    Music. ..  .Lake    Forest,    111. 

Indiana  Dental  College Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Univ.  of  Louisville  Coll.  of  Dentistry .  .Louisville,  Ky. 

Emerson   Coll.   of   Oratory Boston,   Mass. 

Erskine  School Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  Sch.  of   Homemaking. ..  .Boston,   Mass. 

Harvard  Dental   School Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers   School Boston,  Mass. 

N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music Boston,  Mass. 

Sch.  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts.  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

The   Sargent   School Cambridge,   Mass. 

School  of  Dom.  Architecture  .   Cambridge,   Mass. 

Babson  Institute Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Clark    College Worcester,    Mass. 

Worcester  Dom.  Science  Sch.  Worcester,  Mass. 
B.  C.  San.  Sch.  Nurses,  HomeEcon.  &  Phys.  Ed. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  of  Physical    Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams    Sch.    of   Expression Ithaca,   N.    Y. 

Froebel  League  Kind.  Tr.  Sch New  York  City 

Guilmant  Organ  School New  York  City 

Institute  of  Musical    Art New  York  City 

Mills  Kind.  Primary  Tr.  School.  New  York  City 
Charles  Waldo  Haskins  Institute  .  New  York  City 
Crane  Normal  Inst,  of  Music.  .  .  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
Eastman's  Business  College.  .Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts.  .  .    Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage   College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Cons,  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Irving  College  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Combs  Cons,  of  Music Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Illman's  Sch.  for  Kind Philadelphia,  Pa. 

School  of  Design  for  Women.  .Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Temple  University Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law. .  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Technical 

Colorado    School    of    Mines Golden,    Col. 

Bliss   Electrical    School Washington,    D.    C. 

Michigan   Coll.   of   Mines Houghton,    Mich. 

New  Mexico  State  Sch.  of  Mines..  Socorro,  N.  M. 
South  Dakota  Sch.  of  Mines .  .  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 


Theological 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary ....  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gordon  Bible   College Boston,   Mass. 

New-Church  Theological  Sch. ..  Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  Backward  Children 

Assandawi San  Diego,  Cal. 

Stewart  Home  Training  School .  .  .  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Parkside  Home  School Muskegon,  Mich. 

Trowbridge    Training    School.  .Kansas    City,    Mo. 

The   Bancroft    School Haddonfield,   N.   J. 

Sycamore  Farm  School Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,   Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The    Hatfield    Institute Chicago,    111. 

Benjamin  N.  Bogue Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston   Stammerers'   Inst Boston,    Mass. 

North- Western  Sch.  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan    State    Auto    School ....  Detroit,    Mich. 
Emory  &  Henry  College  for  Men Emory,  Va. 
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If  s  your  Steampipes  that  punch  holes 
in  your  Bank  Account 


Read  what  a   well-known   heat 
authority  says: 

JT  is  surprising  too  how  many  plants 
there  are  with  steam  lines  and  other 
heated  surfaces  generally,  covered  with 
ivell-conditioned,  physically  perfect 
jacketing,  through  which  heat  is  leaking 
like  water  through  a  sieve.  The  trouble 
is  one  cant  see  heat  escaping. 

"And  aside  from  this,  there  are  count- 
less other  locations  where  old  or  muti- 
lated insulations  are 
wasting  heat  that 
in  the  aggregate  de- 
pletes our  national 
coal  resources  many 
thousands  of  tons 
annually. 

A sbesto -Sponge  Felted 
for  high    pressure 
steam  lines 


Ashestocel  for  low  and 
medium  pressure  lines 


C 
TmCONTlN 


"This,  of  course,  means  that  each 
plant  is  losing  money  that  a  small  in- 
vestment in  insulation  would  save 
many  times  over." 

Since  the  above 
was  written,  fuel 
prices  have  ad- 
vanced about  25%, 
so  that  the  im- 
portance of  in- 
sulation in  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of 
power  or  heating  has  been  greatly 
intensified. 

There  was  a  time  when  heat  waste 
in  steam  transmission  lines,  dryers, 
stack  breachings,  refrigeration  equip- 
ment could  not  be  remedied  with 
any  certainty.  Not  that  materials 
for  insulation  were  not  available, 
but  because  the  value  of  these  ma- 
terials as  insulations  was  largely 
speculative  and  their  life  uncertain. 

Now  through  Johns-Manville  In- 


sulation service,  any  one  with  an 
insulation  problem  can  know  in  ad- 
vance how  much  to  invest  in  in- 
sulation and  what  the  investment 
will  pay  on  heat  saved. 

Research  and  experiment  have 
uncovered  the  laws  of  heat  trans- 
mission, and  materials  are  now  avail- 
able that  are  of  known  life  and 
definite  heat  saving  efficiency.  This 
holds  true  without  a  reservation  of 
every  Johns-Manville  Insulation. 
But  as  a  further  safeguard,  to  in- 
sure maximum  efficiency,  we  will 
use  our  own  trained  workmen  to 
apply  these  insula- 
tions. 


Insulation  is  not 
only  one  of  the 
largest  depart- 
ments of  this  busi- 
ness, but  its  oldest 
— over  forty  years 
old. 


85'o  Magnesia.  A 
moulded  insulation  for 
steam  and  hot  wakt  lines 


Through— 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 
INSULATION 

that  keepi  the  heat  where  it  ktlengl 

CEMENTS 

that  make  hotter  walli  leak  proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut   down  fire   niki 

PACKINGS 

that  tare  power  watte 

LININGS 

that  make  hraket  taft 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Madison  Avenue  at  41st  St.,  New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 

For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


FIRE 

PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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"Wherever  there's  a  road" 


Chassis  (1^-2  Ton) 

$2300,    97 -inch  Wheelbase 
$2400,  120-inch  Wheelbase 


Autocar  Motor  Trucks  are  daily  demonstrating  in 
the  hands  of  thousands  of  users  their  ability  to  haul 
4 'wherever  there's  a  road,"  no  matter  how  cramped 
the  quarters  or  how  congested  the  traffic. 

The  coal  dealer  finds  the  Autocar  short  wheelbase 
invaluable  for  backing  into  bins  and  for  close  quarter 
deliveries.  The  manufacturer  relies  on  it  for  work  inside 
his  plant.  The  retail  merchant  finds  it  of  advantage 
in  running  in  traffic  and  loading  in  crowded  streets. 

THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  Established  1897 


The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 


New  York 
Brooklyn 
Bronx 
Newark 
New  Haven 


Boston 
Providence 
Worcester 
Springfield 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Philadelphia 
Allentown 
Wilmington 
Atlantic  City 
Baltimore 


Chicago 

Pittsburgh 

Washington 

Richmond 

Atlanta 


St.  Louis 
Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 
Fresno 
Sacramento 


San  Francisco 
Oakland 
Stockton 
San  Jose 


&L  ^  Represented  by  these  Factory  Branches,  nvith  Dealers  in  other  cities 

Autocar 


Wherever  there's   a  road 
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OUR  NEW  RUSSIAN  POLICY 


A  BACKFIRE  AGAINST  THE  BOLSHEVIKI  was  started 
when  Secretary  of  State  Colby's  note  to  the  Italian 
^  Ambassador  regarding  the  Polish-Russian  crisis  was 
made  public.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  opinion  of  the  press, 
the  dream  of  peace  was  rudely  shattered,  for  this  Government 
declared  its  unalterable  determination  to  oppose  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  regime,  with  which  Poland  and  its  chief  allies, 
England  and  France,  were  negotiating  an  armistice.  President 
Wilson  is  generally  accepted  as  the  author  of  the  note,  which 
calls  upon  the  Allied  Powers  to  announce  that  they  will  safeguard 
Russia  proper  against  territorial  dismemberment,  and  in  which 
he  promises  to  use  "every  available  means"  to  preserve  Polish 
political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  against  Bolshevik 
aggression. 

"At  last  we  have  a  clear  declaration  of  policy  toward  Russia 
and  Poland,"  exclaims  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
which  considers  the  note  "admirable  in  contents  and  admirable 
in  form";  and  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  reminds  us  that  the 
note  "is  an  indictment  as  well  as  a  declaration  of  policy."  The 
Washington  Post  (Ind.)  points  out  that  Secretary  Colby's  note 
reveals  "the  utter  incompatibility  of  American  and  European 
interests  and  aims"  and  "the  spontaneous  and  enduring  friend- 
ship between  the  Russian  and  American  peoples."  "Instead  of 
approving  the  immoral  act  of  the  Allies  in  promoting  the  dis- 
memberment of  Russia,  the  note  repudiates  the  so-called  re- 
publics carved  out  of  Russia  against  the  wishes  of  the  Russian 
people,"  adds  The  Post,  and  the  New  York  Times,  which  says 
"an  independent  Poland  must  be  preserved,"  believes  that  "the 
plain  and  categorical  announcement  of  the  State  Department  set- 
tles American  policy  for  at  least  as  long  as  Mr.  Wilson  is  Presi- 
dent." In  Secretary  Colby's  note,  which  many  papers  say  com- 
pares favorably  with  former  excoriating  notes  to  the  German 
Government,  America's  position  is  made  quite  clear.  The  note 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"This  Government  believes  in  a  united,  free,  and  autono- 
mous Polish  state,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  ear- 
nestly solicitous  for  the  maintenance  of  Poland's  political  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity.  From  this  attitude  we  will 
not  depart,  and  the  policy  of  this  Government  will  be  directed 
to  the  employment  of  all  available  means  to  render  it  effectu?'. 
The  Government,  therefore,  takes  no  exception  to  the  effort 
apparently  being  made  in  some  quarters  to  arrange  an  armistice 
between  Poland  and  Russia,  but  it  would  not,  at  least  for  the 
present,  participate  in  any  plan  for  the  expansion  of  the  armis- 
tice negotiations  into  a  general  European  conference,  which 
would  in  all  probability  involve  two  results  from  both  of  which 
this  country  strongly  recoils,  viz.,  the  recognition  of  the  Bol- 
shevik regime  and  a  settlement  of  Russian  problems  almost 
inevitably  upon  the  basis  of  a  dismemberment  of  Russia. 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  revolution,  in  March, 
1917,  to  the  present  moment,  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  followed  its  development  with  friendly 
solicitude  and  with  profound  sympathy  for  the  efforts  of  the 
Russian  people  to  reconstruct  their  national  life  upon  the  broad 
basis   of    popular    self-government.     The   Government   of    the 


United  States,  reflecting  the  spirit  of  its  people,  has  at  all  times 
desired  to  help  the  Russian  people.  That  they  will  overcome 
the  existing  anarchy,  suffering,  and  destitution  we  do  not  en- 
tertain the  slightest  doubt. 

"Until  that  time  shall  arrive  the  United  States  feels  that 
friendship  and  honor  require  that  Russia's  interests  must  be 
generously  protected,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  decisions 
of  vital  importance  to  it,  and  especially  those  concerning  its 
sovereignty  over  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire, 
be  held  in  abeyance. 

"Without  any  desire  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Russian  people,  or  to  suggest  what  kind  of  government  they 
should  have,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  express 
the  hope  that  they  will  soon  find  a  way  to  set  up  a  Government 
representing  their  free  will  and  purpose. 

"It  is  not  possible  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  recognize  the  present  rulers  of  Russia  as  a  Government  with 
which  the  relations  common  to  friendly  governments  can  be 
maintained. 

"To  summarize  the  position  of  this  Government,  I  would  say, 
therefore,  in  response  to  your  Excellency's  inquiry,  that  it  would 
regard  with  satisfaction  a  declaration  by  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  that  the  territorial  integrity  and  true  boundaries 
of  Russia  shall  be  respected.  These  boundaries  should  properly 
include  the  whole  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Finland  proper,  ethnic  Poland,  and  such  territory  as 
may  by  agreement  form  a  part  of  the  Armenian  state. 

"Thus  only  can  the  Bolshevik  regime  be  deprived  of  its  false 
but  effective  appeal  to  Russian  nationalism  and  compelled  to 
meet  the  inevitable  challenge  of  reason  and  self-respect  which 
the  Russian  people,  secure  from  invasion  and  territorial  viola- 
tion, are  sure  to  address  to  a  social  philosophy  that  degrades 
them  and  a  tyranny  that  oppresses  them." 

The  Secretary's  note  was  widely  disseminated,  even  in  Russia 
itself.  There,  it  is  expected  by  press  observers  in  New  York 
and  Washington,  it  will  indicate  to  the  masses  that  the  present 
moment  is  the  time  to  throw  off  the  Bolshevik  yoke  and  estab- 
lish a  constitutional  Government,  at  the  same  time  influencing 
other  governments  against  recognizing  the  Soviet  regime.  Our 
moral  support  of  Poland  is  clearly  indicated.  "That  Poland 
was  ill-advised  in  undertaking  the  advance  against  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  and  that  she  acted  without  the  approval  of  the  Allies,  seems 
clear,  but  whether  or  not  she  should  be  denied  sympathy  and 
help  on  account  of  her  blunders  and  mistakes  is  another  mat- 
ter," remarks  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald  (Ind.  Rep.),  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  asserts  that  "Poland  must  be  saved; 
in  standing  up  for  Poland  the  Allies  will  be  standing  up  against 
Soviet  imperialism."  The  possibility  of  the  United  States  ren- 
dering aid  to  Poland  in  the  present  crisis,  points  out  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  The  Sun,  is  slight.  We  are  told  by 
this  writer: 

"The  power  of  the  United  States  to  extend  aid  is  greatly 
limited  under  the  law,  without  approval  of  Congress,  altho 
it  is  expected  tho  Government  would  find  means  to  do  what 
it  wants  to  do.  Approval  of  the  reapplieation  of  the  blockade 
against  Russia  would  find  this  Government  participating  to  the 
extent  of  putting  a  strict  embargo  upon  the  shipment  of  all 
goods  to  Russia  in  any  form.     The  extension  of  further  credits 
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to  Poland  by  the  United  States  probably  would  be  impossible 
without  authorization  by  Congress,  but  the  War  Department 
still  has  important  war-munitions  in  its  possession  in  Europe 
which  it  has  authority  under  the  law  to  sell  to  Poland  on  credit. 
This  probably  will  be  done. 

"Outside  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  aid  this  Government 
can  give  Poland,  except  its  moral  support,  without  calling  Con- 
gress into  extra  esssion.  Even  the  reapplication  of  an  embargo 
would  bring  little  results  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  for  there 
has  been  comparatively  little  commerce  with  Russia  from  this 
country." 

"The  sympathy  felt  in  this  country  for  the  Polish  people  is 
undeniable,"  declares  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.).  But  what 
can  we  do?  Already,  we  are  told,  about  a  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  army  stores  have  been  sold  to  Poland,  for 
which  the  new  Republic  gave  us  notes.  As  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  points  out: 

"Poland's  request  for  the  supply  by  this  country  of  war-ma- 
terial in  addition  to  that  already  furnished  makes  it  necessary  for 
our  Government  to  give  careful  consideration  to  its  position  as  a 
neutral.  Hitherto  an  official  reticence  has  been  maintained 
which  has  left  room  for  suspicion  and  vague  criticism ;  in  England, 
particularly,  the  Liberal  press  have  seized  upon  the  sales  of  great 
quantities  of  army  stores  to  the  Polish  Government  as  evidence 
that  the  United  States  was  implicated  in  the  Polish  attack  on 
Russia.  It  is  now  rather  tardily  declared  at  Washington  that 
no  such  sales  were  made  after  the  Polish  offensive  began,  and  the 
Government  has  informed  Prince  Casimir  Lubomirski,  the  Polish 
Minister,  that  the  situation  has  been  changed  by  the  outbreak 
of  open  war  between  Poland  and  Russia. 

"The  question  is  important  because  the  sole  chance  of  suc- 
cess for  Poland's  mad  military  adventure  lay  in  the  abundant 
supply  of  arms,  munitions,  and  army  stores  by  the^Allies  while 
simultaneously  they  were  crippling  Russia  by  a  blockade.  Our 
Government  has  had  its  share  in  both  these  measures,  main- 
taining the  embargo  on  exports  to  Russia  while  selling  on  credit 
army  stores  to  the  value  of  some  $70,000,000  and  taking  active 
measures  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Poland." 

On  the  same  day  that  the  State  Department  note  was  made 
public  Premier  Lloyd  George,  of  England,  addrest  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Polish  situation.  Discussion  of  this  speech 
will  be  found  in  the  Foreign  Comment  department.  The 
Washington  Post  makes  this  comparison  between  the  policies 
outlined  in  the  Lloyd  George  speech  and  in  the  Colby  note: 

"Both  are  agreed  that  the  separate  existence  and  indepen- 
dence of  Poland  are  necessary,  but  they  do  not  even  agree  upon 
the  reason  for  this  identical  opinion.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment stands  for  an  independent  Poland  because  the  people  of 
Poland  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  defends  Polish  independence  because  it  sets  up  a 
barrier  between  Russia  and  Europe. 

"Throughout  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  there  is  not  a  word 
of  sympathy  or  friendship  for  the  Russian  people.  The  British 
Premier,  from  the  hour  of  Russia's  revolution,  seems  to  have 
consigned  the  Russian  people  to  a  place  outside  the  pale  of 
civilization.  He  has  been  the  leader  of  'the  Allied  policy  of 
dismembering  Russia,  which  the  United  States  Government 
now  formally  condemns." 

"There  is  no  use  in  denying  that  our  Russian  policy  as  an- 
nounced does  not  square  with  the  policy  of  Great  Britain," 
admits  the  New  York  Evening  Post;  or  with  that  of  France, 
"who  clings  to  the  futile  policy  of  active  intervention,"  adds 
this  paper.  And  The  Post  goes  on  to  explain  the  "hands  off" 
policy  of  the  President: 

"Aside  from  Poland  and  Finland,  whose  claims  to  indepen- 
dence are  exceptional  and  are  recognized  by  Mr.  Wilson,  there 
has  sprung  out  of  the  living  body  of  Russia  a  host  of  small  states 
— Esthonia,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Georgia,  and  Azerbaijan — con- 
trolling either  the  main  ports  into  Russia  or  an  enormous  part 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  Mr.  Wilson  has  displayed 
statesmanlike  vision  in  recognizing  that  the  real  future  of  these 
states  is  as  autonomous  parts  of  a  federated  Russian  republic. 
Such  a  solution  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  states  themselves 
and  essential  to  the  existence  of  Great  Russia.  And  tho  the 
Far  East  is  not  mentioned,  the  Wilson  policy  inevitably  has  its 
meaning  there  too." 


"We  do  not  know  that  any  better  policy  than  this  exists," 
observes  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  goes  on  to 
say  that  "to  permit  the  Bolsheviki  to  destroy  the  independence 
of  Poland  would  be  equivalent  to  throwing  down  all  the  bar- 
riers and  inviting  the  'Red'  armies  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Europe."  "The  Allies  have  no  consistent  Russian 
policy,  but  it  is  plain  that  they  must  have  one  and  decide  upon 
it  quickly,  or  invite  disaster,"  adds  The  World. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (Rep.)  thinks 
the  President  "has  thrown  a  monkey-wrench"  into  European 
affairs,  and  that  the  note  "offers  little  definite  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  Polish  problem."  This  attitude  is  also  taken  by  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Ind.),  which  maintains  that  "the 
United  States  has  no  status  in  the  case."  "All  that  the  United 
States  can  do  is  to  suggest  that  it  '  would  regard  with  satisfaction 
a  declaration  by  the  Allied  Powers  that  the  territorial  integrity 
of  Russia  shall  be  respected.'"     Continues  this  paper: 

' '  How  academic  and  impotent  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  necessarily  is  in  the  present  crisis  is  thus  clearly  evident. 
It  has  no  way  of  expressing  itself  on  a  matter  that  grows  directly 
out  of  the  war;  indeed,  is  in  some  sense  the  product  of  our  own 
position  assumed  in  the  'fourteen  points'  declaration.  It  offers 
no  support  for  its  views — indeed,  it  expresses  no  views  on  the 
matters  immediately  at  issue." 

The  New  York  Globe  (Ind.  Rep.)  looks  upon  the  note  as 
"morally  irreproachable  but  practically  meaningless."  "It 
could  never  be  a  great  document  because  it  is  so  divorced  from 
reality,"  adds  The  Globe,  for — 

"The  Bolsheviki  are  battering  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw;  they 
are  an  imminent  threat  to  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  world, 
and  in  this  tremendous  crisis  we  get  from  the  White  House  an 
expression  of  vague  idealism  about  'preserving  intact  the  his- 
torical boundaries  of  Russia.'  We  will  not  treat  with  the 
Soviet  Government  because  it  is  autocratic,  brutal,  and  murder- 
ous, tho  we  never  made  any  bones  about  dealing  with  the  auto- 
cratic, brutal,  and  murderous  Government  of  the  Czar,  or  with 
autocratic,  brutal,  and  murderous  Turkey.  America  proposes 
to  ignore  the  Russian  menace  until  the  Soviets  have  done  all 
they  can  to  wreck  the  world.  However,  we  shall  no  doubt 
again  join  in  the  blockade,  while  pretending  that  we  are  doing  no 
such  thing.  The  President  hopes,  it  is  clear,  to  appeal  to  the 
Russian  common  people  over  the  heads  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, as  he  did  to  the  German  people  in  1918;  but  in  these 
changed  times,  and  with  no  faithful  George  Creel  to  help  him,  it 
will  be  heavy  going. 

"If  the  Russians  stop  to  consider  what  has  happened  to  the 
German  common  people  after  listening  to  President  Wilson  they 
might  well  hesitate  about  taking  his  advice." 

"The  State  Department  note  is  couched  in  the  true  Wilsonian 
verbiage,"  notes  the  Socialist  New  York  Call;  "a  godly  poise, 
'moral'  pretense,  ignoring  of  glaring  facts,  profession  of  friend- 
ship for  those  who  have  been  grievously  wronged,  and  lofty 
ethical  aims."  And  in  the  Butte  Bulletin  (Labor),  which  re- 
minds the  Poles  that  they  were  the  aggressors  and  advises  them 
to  "repudiate  their  bloodthirsty  and  unscrupulous  rulers,"  we 
read: 

"The  talk  of  further  assistance  to  Poland,  military  or  other- 
wise, is  the  merest  nonsense.  Not  an  army  in  Western  Europe 
can  be  mobilized,  and  the  rulers  know  it.  Mobilization  means 
the  immediate  overrturn  of  every  European  Government  that 
has  so  far  weathered  the  storm.  The  rulers  dare  not  attempt 
it." 

But  our  participation  in  Pc'and's  affairs  is  inevitable,  asserts 
the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.);  it  will  come  about  in  this  wise: 

"Let  us  assume  that  the  autonomy  of  Poland  is  preserved 
through  the  efforts,  in  part  at  least,  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
When  the  time  comes  to  provide  food,  Great  Britain  and  France 
will  expect  us  to  feed  the  Poles.  It  will  cost  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars,  and  it  can  not  be  done  except  on  govern- 
mental credit.  European  diplomats  in  emphasizing  at  this  time 
our  non-participation  in  Polish  affairs  are  laying  their  founda- 
tion for  a  case.  The  time  will  come  when  that  case  will  be 
demonstrated  to  every  American  citizen.  They  did  the  politics; 
we  do  the  feeding." 
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IS  THE   LEAGUE   ISSUE   PARAMOUNT? 


SENATOR  HARDING  HAVING  PROPOSED  "in  plain 
words  that  we  remain  out"  of  the  League,  declares  Gov- 
ernor Cox  in  his  speech  of  acceptance, ' '  as  the  Democratic 
candidate,  I  favor  going  in."'  Thus,  observe  Republican  editors, 
Governor  Cox  accepts  the  League  Covenant  as  the  paramount 
issue,  "and  Republicans  will  be  glad  that  he  has  done  it."  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  League  issue  by  all  four 
candidates  and  by  the  majority  of  Republican  and  Democratic 
editors,  there  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  the  League  of  Nations 
is  not  after  all  the  paramount  issue  of  the  campaign,  perhaps  not 
an  issue  at  all.  Here  is  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  intimating  that  "  progressivism  is  to  be  the  principal 
issue  of  the  campaign,"  and  "the  real  issue  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi." Here  is  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  committee 
characterizing  "the  Wilson  League"  as  simply  one  of  the  many 
sins  of  the  Wilson  Administration  which  must  be  repudiated, 
and  insisting,  after  all  the  acceptance  speeches  have  been  made, 
that  "it  is  squarely  up  to  the  electorate  to  indorse  or  repudiate 
the  last  seven  years  of  Democratic  maladministration  in  Wash- 
ington, which  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizenry  of  this  coun- 
try stands  for  a  sinful  squandering  of  our  great  resources,  a 
saturnalia  of  extravagance,  a  cataclysm  of  perverted  purposes 
and  broken  promises,  and  finally  an  absolute  betrayal  of  Ameri- 
can rights  and  American  interests."  A  correspondent  of  a  Re- 
publican paper  tells  how  worried  Democratic  leaders  are  over 
the  failure  of  Governor  Cox  "to  arouse  any  enthusiasm  over  the 
League  of  Nations,"  and  a  Democratic  editor  sees  a  "panic" 
in  the  Republican  camp,  where  "the  Republican  friends  of  the 
League  of  Nations  are  discovered  to  be  so  numerous  that  tlie 
issue  of  issues  must  be  put  in  the  background,  veiled."  Naturally, 
Republicans  express  pleasure  at  what  they  call  the  "wobbling" 
of  their  opponents,  while  the  Democrats  are  no  less  delighted  in 
what  seems  to  them  a  Republican  "straddle"  on  the  League 
issue.  The  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (Ind.)  impartially  ob- 
serves that  "if  the  charge  is  true  that  the  peace  plank  in  the 
Republican  platform  was  drawn  deliberately  to  make  it  com- 
fortable for  Senator  Johnson  and  his  Senate  colleagues,  the  same 
charge  lies  against  the  peace  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform, 
that  it  was  drawn  to  make  it  comfortable  for  Senator  Walsh 
and  his  colleagues  in  that  body." 

To  th  Socialist  New  York  Call  it  is  "The  Great  Stage  Battle" 
from  now  on,  and  it  observes  satirically:  "The  Democrats  will 
wage  a  fierce  fight  for  the  acceptance  of  the  League  with  only  two 
reservations,  while  the  Republicans  will  battle  valiantly  for  some 
half-dozen  reservations."  As  a  political  issue,  adds  the  Socialist 
daily,  the  League  "is  as  vital  as  a  dead  cat  in  a  gutter."  This 
comes  from  a  daily  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  futility  of  the 
League,  yet  an  independent  journal  supporting  the  League, 
the  Newark  Ledger,  observes  that  "we  are  not  going  to  permit 
the  League  at  this  late  day  to  blind  us  to  more  pressing  problems. 
The  only  way  the  League  can  be  an  issue  is  in  a  negative  form; 
never  in  a  positive."  And  there  are  Republican  papers  which 
refuse  to  consider  the  League  a  party  issue.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Portland  Oregonian's  declaration:  "For  itself,  The  Oregonian 
is  for  a  League  of  Nations,  without  reference  either  to  the 
Republican  or  the  Democratic  party."  Or  this,  from  another 
Republican  paper  friendly  to  the  League,  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union: 

"What's  the  use  of  trying  to  make  an  issue  between  the  parties 
of  something  that  is  only  a  nebulous  disagreement  within  them? 
Why  not  be  honest  about  it,  and  say  that  both  platforms  are 
vague  and  both  candidates  are  indefinite  because  both  parties 
are  divided  on  it;  and  why  not  also  be  honest  and  say  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  debate  in  Congress  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  dodging  present  and  to  come  in  the  Presidential  campaign, 
there  will  be  nothing  else  for  the  United  States  to  do  ultimately 


but  to  adopt  the  League  in  principle  and  join  it  in  fact?     Ulti- 
mately facts  have  to  be  looked  in  the  face." 

To  let  our  readers  judge  to  what  extent  these  denials  of  the 
paramountcy  of  the  League  issue  are  justified,  we  may  turn  to 
recent  statements  of  party  leaders.  Senator  Harding's  speech 
of  acceptance  has  already  been  quoted  in  these  columns.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  denounced  the  President's  peace 
policy,  promised  "formal  and  effective  peace  so  quickly  as  a 
Republican  Congress  can  pass  its  declaration  for  a  Republican  . 
Executive  to  sign,"  and  declared  that  he  would  approach  other 
nations  proposing  "a  new  relationship  for  world  peace."  Gover- 
nor Cox's  declaration  for  the  League  is  emphatic  enough,  but  as 
several  commentators  notice,  he  admits  the  desirability  of  res- 
ervations. In  his  speech  at  Dayton  on  the  7th,  Governor  Cox 
denounced  "the  present  Senatorial  cabal"  for  their  attitude 
toward  peace  and  President  Wilson.  The  Harding  statement, 
according  to  Mr.  Cox,  "means  but  one  thing — a  separate  peace 
with  Germany,"  which  "would  not  only  be  a  piece  of  bungling 
diplomacy  but  plain,  unadulterated  dishonesty  as  well."  If  this 
country,  refusing  to  enter  the  already  established  League  of 
Nations,  were  to  submit  "an  entirely  new  project,"  the  "act 
woidd  either  be  regarded  as  arrant  madness  or  attempted  inter- 
national bossism."     The  Governor  continued: 

"The  League  of  Nations  is  in  operation.  .  .  .  Senator  Harding 
as  t  he  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  proposes  in  plain 
words  that  we  remain  out  of  it.  As  the  Democratic  candidate  I 
favor  going  in 

"The  first  duty  of. the  new  Administration  clearly  will  be  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty.  The  matter  should  be  approached 
without  thought  of  the  bitterness  of  the  past.  The  public 
verdict  will  have  been  rendered,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
friends  of  world  peace,  as  it  will  be  promoted  by  the  League,  will 
have  in  numbers  the  constitutional  requisite  to  favorable  Sena- 
torial action 

"Our  platform  clearly  lays  no  bar  against  any  additions  that 
will  be  helpful,  but  it  speaks  in  a  firm  resolution  to  stand  against 
anything  that  disturbs  the  vital  principle.  We  hear  it  said  that 
interpretations  are  unnecessary.  That  may  be  true,  but  they 
will  at  least  be  reassuring  to  many  of  our  citizens,  who  feel  that 
in  signing  the  Treaty  there  should  be  no  mental  reservations  that 
are  not  exprest  in  plain  words,  as  a  matter  of  good  faith  to  our 
associates." 

In  the  portion  of  his  speech  dealing  with  domestic  issues  the 
Democratic  candidate  repeatedly  declared  that  he  took  a  pro- 
gressive attitude  particularly  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Republicans.  He  made  no  mention  of  prohibition,  but  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  law  enforcement  with  the  side  remark  that 
"morals  can  not  easily  be  produced  by  statute."  Democratic 
papers  all  over  the  country  have  praised  Governor  Cox's  address 
as  "a  fighting  speech"  which  clearly  joins  the  issue  on  the  League 
question,  and  the  Democratic  press  as  a  whole  accept  the  League 
as  the  one  great  issue  of  the  campaign.  As  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  puts  it,  Governor  Cox  "leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that 
not  Woodrow  Wilson  himself  more  earnestly  desires  o.  r  entrance 
into  the  League."  The  independent  Chicago  Daily  News  admits 
that  the  speech  "furnishes  an  excellent  basis  for  the  coming 
national  campaign  of  the  party  that  has  nominated  Mr.  Cox." 
The  independent  Tulsa  Tribune  in  Oklahoma  characterizes  the 
speech  at  Dayton  as  "the  clarion  call  to  all  Americans  to  rally 
to  the  standard  of  America  and  defend  the  homes  and  honor  of 
America."  In  New  York  another  independent  friend  of  the 
League  likewise  finds  in  the  speech  an  almost  conclusive  argument 
for  support  of  the  Democratic  ticket;  says  The  Evening  Post: 

"As  between  Governor  Cox  and  Senator  Harding  The  Evening 
Post  finds  no  difficulty  in  declaring  that  Cox  is  a  friend  of  the 
League  and  Senator  Harding  is  its  opponent 

"If  Senator  Harding  can  not  soon  bring  himself  to  speak 
out  for  a  League  of  Nations,  a  League  safeguarded  by  specific 
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-AND    IT   WAS    GOING    TO    BE    SUCH    A    PROTECTION  I 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 
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there!   didn't  we  tell  you  it  wouldn't  WORK? 

— Darling  in  the  Springfield  Republican. 

REFLECTIONS    ON    THE    LEAGUE. 


reservations,  but  recognizing  nevertheless  America's  duty  and 
obligations,  then  there  is  no  free  choice  for  friends  of  the  League. 
They  must  go  with  Cox.  They  can  not  wait  for  any  change  of 
heart  in  Mr.  Harding  after  he  is  elected  President.  Frankly, 
they  do  not  believe  that  this  change  will  be  forthcoming.  And 
even  if  the  personal  conversion  of  Senator  Harding  were  assured 
after  Election  day,  they  feel  convinced  that  he  would  be  power- 
less against  the  situation  which  his  present  attitude  will  have 
created.  The  forces  against  the  League,  whose  strength  we  do 
not  underestimate,  will  be  immeasurably  augmented  and  en- 
couraged by  Mr.  Harding's  election.  His  success  will  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  verdict  against  the  League." 

Republican  critics  of  the  Cox  speech  of  acceptance  view  it 
from  more  than  one  angle.  "Every  vote  for  Cox  will  be  a  vote 
for  that  hideous  League  to  Promote  War,"  says  cue  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union  (Rep.),  and  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Rep.)  agrees 
that  Governor  Cox's  League  declaration  "plants  him  four-square 
on  this  crucial  national  issue."  Scores  of  Republican  papers 
make  the  same  point.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  Balti- 
more American  (Rep.)  declaring  that  the  Governor's  principles, 
"as  exprest  in  his  speech  of  acceptance,  are  cloudy  and  ob- 
scure," and  the  New  York  Tribune  utters  like  complaints. 

Governor  Cox's  emphatic  declaration  on  the  League  was 
followed  two  days  later  by  even  stronger  words  from  his  running 
mate,   Franklin    D.  Roosevelt.     Mr.  Roosevelt  said  in  part: 

"  In  our  world-problems  we  must  either  shut  our  eyes,  sell  our 
newly  built  merchant  marine  to  more  far-seeing  foreign  Powers, 
crush  utterly  by  embargo  and  harassing  legislation  our  foreign 
trade,  close  our  ports,  and  build  an  impregnable  wall  of  costly 
armaments  and  live,  as  the  Orient  used  to  live,  a  hermit  nation, 
dreaming  of  the  past;  or  we  must  open  our  eyes  and  see  that 
modern  civilization  has  become  so  complex  and  the  lives  of  civ- 
ilized men  so  interwoven  with  the  lives  of  other  men  in  other 
countries  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  be  in  this  world  and  not 
of  it.     We  must  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid,  except  by 


monastic  seclusion,  those  honorable  and  intimate  foreign  re- 
lations which  the  fearful-hearted  shudderingly  miscall  by  that 
devil's  catchword,  'international  complications.' 

"The  League  of  Nations  is  a  practical  solution  of  a  practical 
situation.  It  is  no  more  perfect  than  our  original  Constitution, 
which  has  been  amended  eighteen  times  and  will  soon,  we  hope, 
be  amended  the  nineteenth,  was  perfect.  It  is  not  antinational ; 
it  is  antiwar 

"  That  such  an  object  should  be  contrary  to  American  policy 
is  unthinkable;  but  if  there  be  any  citizen  who  has  honest  fears 
that  it  may  be  perverted  from  its  plain  intent  so  as  to  conflict 
with  our  established  form  of  government,  it  will  be  simple  to 
declare  to  him  and  to  the  other  nations  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  in  every  way  supreme.  There  must  be  no 
equivocation,  no  vagueness,  no  doubt-dealing  with  the  people 
on  this  issue.  The  League  will  not  die.  An  idea  does  not 
die  which  meets  the  call  of  the  hearts  of  our  mothers." 

Governor  Coolidge's  speech  formally  accepting  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nomination  contained  references  to  the  Lodge  res- 
ervations, which  are  generally  taken  by  the  press  of  both  parties 
as  indicating  his  personal  stand  for  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
with  reservations,  and  the  New  York  Globe  is  led  to  comment: 

"Senator  Harding  voted  twice  for  the  Lodge  reservations. 
Governor  Coolidge  lias  exprest  himself  in  terms  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  them.  When  the  Senate  meets  next  spring, 
with  a  Republican  Senate  and  President,  there  need  be  nothing 
in  the  party's  program  and  promises  to  prevent  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  these  reservations  and  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty." 

Governor  Coolidge's  reference  to  the  League  was  as  follows: 

"The  proposed  League  of  Nations  without  reservations  as  sub- 
mitted by  tlie  President  to  the  Senate  met  with  deserved  opposi- 
tion from  the  Republican  Senators.  To  a  League  in  that  form, 
subversive  of  the  traditions  and  the  independence  of  America, 
the  Republican  parly  is  opposed.  Mill  our  parly,  by  the  record 
of  its  members  in  tho  Senate  and  by  the  solemn  declaration  - 
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its  platform,  by  performance  and  by  promise,  approves  the  prin- 
ciple of  agreement  among  nations  to  preserve  peace,  and  pledges 
itself  to  the  making  of  such  an  agreement,  preserving  American 
independence  and  rights,  as  will  meet  every  duty  America  owes 
to  humanity.  This  language  is  purposely  broad,  not  exclusive 
but  inclusive.  The  Republican  party  is  not  narrow  enough  to 
limit  itself  to  one  idea,  but  wise  and  broad  enough  to  provide 
for  the  adoption  of  the  best  plan  that  can  be  devised  at  the  time 
of  action.  The  Senate  received  a  concrete  proposition,  utterly 
unacceptable  without  modifications,  which  the  Republican 
Senators  effected  by  reservations,  and,  so  modified,  twice  voted 
for  ratification,  which  the  Democratic  Administration  twice 
defeated." 

As  the  only  living  ex- President,  William  H.  Taft  occupies  an 
important  position  in  shaping  the  thought  of  his  party.  He  was 
an  early  advocate  of  international  agreements  and  has  been 
perhaps  the  strongest  advocate  of  the  League  of  Nations  out- 
side of  Mr.  Wilson's  party.  Much  comment  has  been  aroused 
in  Democratic  circles  by  his  persistent  stand  for  the  League 
Covenant  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  supporting  Senator 
Harding,  who  has  so  roundly  denounced  it.  Governor  Cox  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  ask  the  ex-President  to  support  in  Republican 
primary  contests  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate  in 
favor  of  the  League  of  Nations.  By  doing  so,  says  the  Governor, 
"he  can  consistently  remain  a  Republican  in  the  face  of  his 
statement  that  the  position  of  his  Presidential  candidate  on  this 
question  is  wrong."  Pro-League  Democratic  and  Independent 
papers  ask  Mr.  Taft  to  use  his  influence  to  force  Mr.  Harding 
to  modify  his  views.  Some  Republican  papers  admit  freely 
that  there  are  differences  within  the  party  on  the  League  issue, 
but  that  this  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  united  sup- 
port of  the  Harding-Coolidge  ticket.  In  view  of  all  this  dis- 
cussion it  is  only  fair  to  let  Mr.  Taft  speak  for  himself.  In 
one  of  his  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  editorials  Mr.  Taft  says: 

"Had  I  been  in  the  Senate  I  would  have  voted  for  the  League 
and  Treaty  as  submitted;  and  I  advocated  its  ratification 
accordingly.  I  did  not  think  and  do  not  now  think  that  any- 
thing in  the  League  Covenant  as  sent  to  the  Senate  would 
violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  would  involve 
us  in  wars  which  it  would  not  be  to  the  highest  interest  of 
the  world  and  this  country  to  suppress  by  universal  boycott 
and,  if  need  be,  by  military  force 

"Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  issue  of  the  League  transcends 
in  its  importance  any  domestic  issues  and  would  justify  and 
require  one  who  believes  so  to  ignore  party  ties  and  secure  this 
great  boon  for  the  world  and  this  country. 

'"Why,  then,'  I  am  asked,  'if  these  are  your  convictions,  do 
you  not  vote  for  Governor  Cox,  who  is  pledged  to  carry  out  a 
platform  the  declarations  of  which  accord  with  your  views?' 
Mv  answer  is  that  no  such  issue  as  the  ratification  of  the  League 
oi  Nations  as  submitted  can  possibly  be  settled  in  the  coming 
election.  Only  one-third  of  the  Senate  is  to  be  elected  and  but 
fifteen  Republican  Senators  out  of  forty-nine  can  be  changed. 
There  remain  in  the  Senate,  whatever  the  result  of  the  election, 
thirty-three  Republicans  who  have  twice  voted  against  the 
ratification  of  the  League  without  the  Lodge  reservations.  Of 
the  fifteen  retiring  Republicans,  many  are  certain  of  reelection. 
Thirty-three  votes  will  defeat  the  League." 

Mr.  Taft  admits  his  "deep  disappointment"  over  Senator 
Harding's  declarations  on  the  Treaty.  He  believes  his  course 
"unwise-,  politically  inexpedient,  and  impracticable."  But  he 
prefers  Harding  to  Cox,  and  believes  it  highly  important  that 
President  Wilson  should  be  succeeded  by  a  Republican.  In 
answer  to  a  series  of  questions  put  to  him  by  the  New  York 
Evening  World,  Mr.  Taft  thus  voices  his  hope  that  we  will  finally 
join  the  League  through  the  efforts  of  President  Harding: 

"I  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  when  President  Harding 
approaches  the  twenty-nine  members  who  have  already  formed  a 
League  they  will  be  reluctant  to  adopt  some  new  form,  es- 
pecially if  by  that  time  the  League  shall  have  demonstrated  its 
usefulness  and  practicability. 

"It  is  on  this  basis  that  I  hope  that  President  Harding  will 
ultimately  conclude  it  to  be  wiser  to  enter  the  League  with  the 
Lodge  reservations  than  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  same  pur- 
pose through  a  new  form  of  association." 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  IN  PROFIT-SHARING 

THE  HARVESTER  "TRUST'S"  new  profit-sharing 
plan,  as  summarized  by  one  editor,  "provides  for  a 
sixty-forty  division  of  profits  after  the  payment  of  a 
seven  per  cent,  dividend,  the  large  end  going  to  labor."  This 
experiment  in  giving  labor  an  interest  in  profits,  the  Peoria 
Transcript  tells  us,  is  ' '  the  most  comprehensive  ever  undertaken 
by  a  large  industrial  corporation."  The  theory  behind  it,  as 
expounded  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  that  "great  business  enter- 
prises have  usually  three  stages."  In  the  first  stage  the  impor- 
tant factor  is  "the  man  with  an  idea  that  essentially  modifies 
production."  In  the  second  stage  it  is  the  man  with  a  genius 
for  organization.  In  both  these  stages  "labor  has  only  the 
market  value  of  labor."  But  in  the  third  stage  "success  in  the 
long  continuance  of  the  industry  depends  more  and  more  upon 
the  interest,  the  good  will,  the  fidelity,  the  energy,  and  the  con- 
science with  which  all  the  thousands  of  human  parts  of  the 
machine  operate."  At  this  stage,  argues  The  Tribune — whose 
views  gain  special  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  owned  by  the 
McCormick  family,  which  founded  the  Harvester  Company — 
a  great  enterprise  can  no  longer  afford  to  stand  aloof  as  a  pay- 
master, but  must  "seek  to  attach  itself  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
people  who  compose  it."  "The  International  Harvester,"  adds 
this  Chicago  paper,  "recognizes  that  it  is  in  the  third  stage." 

The  plan,  we  are  told  in  the  New  York  Times,  is  to  set  aside 
sixty  millions  of  stock  to  be  divided  among  employees  under  an 
extra  compensation  and  stock-ownership  method  which  will 
affect  the  entire  forty  thousand  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany employees  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  An  amount 
equal  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  company's  net  profits  in  excess 
of  seven  per  cent,  of  the  corporation's  invested  capital  is  to  be 
divided  annually  among  the  employees.  Those  holding  execu- 
tive positions  will  receive  one-third  of  the  extra  compensation 
fund,  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  common  stock;  other  workers 
will  receive  two-thirds  of  the  extra  compensation  fund,  partly 
in  cash  and  partly  in  preferred  stock,  which  pays  seven  per 
cent.  The  late  George  W.  Perkins  is  said  to  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  working  out  of  the  details  of  the  scheme  while 
he  was  an  officer  of  the  company.  President  Harold  F.  Mc- 
Cormick is  quoted  as  saying  of  the  new  plan:  "This  distribu- 
tion furnishes  a  distinct  incentive  to  every  employee  to  do  his 
full  share,  for  upon  individual  effort  and  team  play  will  depend 
in  a  large  measure  the  amount  of  the  annual  compensation  to 
each  employee  who  is  entitled  to  participate." 

"Here  is  a  permanent  solution  of  labor  disorders,"  believes  the 
Baltimore  American.  That  the  method  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  that  of  the  Steel  Corporation  is  pointed  out  by  the  New 
York  World,  for  while  the  Steel  Corporation  "sells  its  capital 
stock  to  employees,  with  special  inducements  to  hold  on,"  the 
Harvester  Company  "is  to  distribute  as  a  bonus  sixty  millions 
in  new  shares;  it  concedes  a  vested  interest  of  employees  in  the 
whole  business."  These  employees  are  widely  scattered,  for 
the  Harvester  Company  mines  its  own  coal  and  iron  ore,  and 
is  completely  responsible  for  every  step  until  the  binder  or 
mowing  -  machine  is  completed,  says  the  New  York  Times. 
Furthermore: 

"It  has  iron-mines  in  Minnesota  of  200,000  tons  capacity  a 
year.  Its  coal-mines  owned  in  Kentucky  are  able  to  produce 
1,000,000  tons  of  coking  coal  per  annum.  Blast-furnaces  owned 
in  the  Chicago  district  have  capacity  for  450,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
yearly,  and  the  steel-mills  in  the  same  territory  can  turn  out 
350,000  tons  of  steel  a  year.  About  130,000  acres  of  timber-land 
are  held  in  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  with  sawmills  able  to  cut 
22,000,000  feet  of  lumber  every  twelve  months.  Thus  the  record 
shows  that  varied  classes  of  labor  will  share  in  the  stock,  for  the 
plan  applies  to  all  employees  in  this  country  and  Canada.  The 
Canadian  works  are  at  Chatham  and  Hamilton,  Ontario,  able 
to  produce  125,000  harvesters,  seeding-machines,  etc.,  and  60,- 
000  plows,  cultivators,  harrows,  and  rollers." 
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TO    TUT   HIM    ON    HIS    FEET. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  Evening  News. 


SANDING    THE    TRACK. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


FIRST    AID    FOR    THE    RAILROADS. 


DOUBTFUL   BENEFITS   OF   HIGHER 
PASSENGER-FARES 

THE  QUESTION  whether  higher  passenger-fares  will 
not  be  "most  decidedly  a  national  misfortune,"  raised 
by  such  a  paper  as  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  granted  a  twenty 
per  cent,  advance,  recurs  now  in  various  forms.  The  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  recalls  thai  at  least  one  of  tho  railway 
presidents  called  it  a  mistaken  policy.  This  Southern  daily 
points  out  that,  while  cutting  down  the  volume  of  passenger 
travel  "would  not  be  an  unmixed  evil  and  might  even  prove  a 
'blessing  in  disguise'  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  it  might 
operate  to  reduce  the  added  rail  revenue  from  that  source  con- 
siderab'y  below  the  estimates  of  the  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  carriers,  and  so  prompt  requests  for  further  increases 
along  other  lines  to  make  good  the  shortage  of  revenue." 

No  just  complaint  can  be  made  against  the  fifty  per  cent, 
increase  in  Pullman  and  observation-car  rates,  avers  the  Port- 
land Oregonian.  "The  former  are  often,  the  latter  always, 
luxuries  with  which  those  who  travel  from  necessity  can  dis- 
pense and  for  which  those  who  travel  for  pleasure  or  desire  extra 
comfort  should  pay  liberally."  Yet  the  case  is  not  so  simple  as 
that,  according  to  the  Cleveland  News,  which  Sees  the  latest  in- 
crease above  the  war-time  increase  making  railroad  travel, 
instead  of  a  commonplace  convenience,  "an  unattainable  luxury 
to  many  Americans."  Furthermore,  "no  one  can  escape  paying 
his  share  of  the  hill  by  staying  at  home.  Traveling  salesmen 
and  other  business  men  must  still  use  passenger-trains  and 
Pullman  cars.  Their  expenses  will  be  added  to  tho  cost  of  the 
goods  they  handle,  as  is  customary."  The  Seattle  Times  voices 
wide-spread  editorial  comment  in  saying,  "we  are  to  pay  high 
for  good  railway  service;  let's  have  it." 

The  "commuter's  lost  status"  under  the  twenty  per  cent, 
increase  is  pictured  by  the  New  York  World  in  these  paragraphs: 

"Time  was  when  commuters  were  the  object  of  benevolent, 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  railroad  managers.  Now  that  the  out- 
lying towns  have  become  cities  and  the  metropolitan  area  grows 


congested  there  is  a  different  story  to  tell.  The  commuter  has 
lost  his  status  as  a  favored  passenger.  He  is  a  consumer  of 
transportation,  to  be  taxed  like  any  other  of  the  railroads' 
revenue-producers  for  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  and  his  old  avenue 
of  escape  to  the  city  is  closed  by  the  predatory  landlord." 

The  New  York  Sun  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  among  many 
advocates  of  the  railroad  policy  of  "hitting  the  public's  pocket 
so  the  public  knows  it."  Since  the  public  must  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  railroading,  the  argument  is  that  digging  into  jeans  for 
cash  to  pay  fares  is  direct  education.  But  the  railroad  policy  of 
"making  the  average  man  smart  personally  at  the  recent  wage 
award  to  the  rank  and  file  of  labor"  is  called  "suicidal"  by  Edward 
Hungerford,  a  writer  of  repute  on  railroad  economics,  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  who  says: 

"There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the  Pullman  Company, 
having  made  a  fair  profit  for  itself  upon  each  passenger  within  its 
cars,  should  not  divide  that  fair  profit  with  the  railroad  over 
which  they  operate;  absolutely  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the 
railroad,  regarding  the  Pullman  Company  almost  as  a  foreign 
or  extraneous  organization,  should  attempt  to  place  a  new 
surcharge  of  its  own  upon  the  unlucky  wight  who  finds  in  a 
country  of  great  distances  such  as  this  a  sleeping-car  a  necessity 
rather  than  a  luxury." 

Mr.  Hungerford  does  not  believe  in  government  ownership 
or  operation  of  the  railroads,  but  he  declares — 

"There  is  a  distinct  point  where  a  railroad  ceases  to  be  a  busi- 
ness— such  as  a  factory  or  a  store  or  a  hotel  or  a  theater.  It  is 
the  point  where  it  becomes  something  higher:  a  public  utility, 
a  social  necessity,  if  you  please.  There  a  factor  other  than  that 
of  mere  profit  and  loss — of  dollars  and  of  cents— must  enter  into 
the  reckoning.  It  is  the  factor  of  social  necessity;  and  that  is  the 
factor  t  hat  has  been  disturbed,  and  seriously  disturbed,  by  the  new 
proposal  to  upset  our  passenger-rate  schedules  across  the  land." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
Illinois  refuses  to  raise  intrastate  passenger-rates  to  the  level 
of  the  interstate  increase  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion and  counted  upon  by  the  Railway  Executives'  organiza- 
tion. Various  State  commissions  may  elsewhere  complicate 
the  rate  situation  generally  assumed  to  be  settled  by  tho 
Federal  commission. 
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PROHIBITION  RAIDS  IN   "BAD   STATES" 

IT'S  "A  TOUGH  JOB"  that  officials  have  in  enforcing  the 
national  prohibition  act,  remarks  the  Washington  Post; 
"their  authority  inspires  about  as  much  respect  from  the 
proletariat  as  a  substitute  school-teacher  commands  from  a 
class  of  mischievous  pupils."  The  work  "is  likely  to  degen- 
erate into  a  wallow  of  corruption  and  charges  of  corruption" 
among  Federal  agents  and  detectives,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  Correspondents,  interviewing  Federal  prohi- 
bition officials,  name  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Illinois  as  the  "bad  States."  They  describe  Philadelphia  as  the 
wettest  spot  in  "the  wettest  State  of  the  Union";  Newark  as 
the  Eastern  center  of  whisky  distribution,  in  a  New  Jersey 
"as  wet  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean";  Chicago  as  the  home  of  "the 
biggest  bootlegging  conspiracy";  New  York  as  "wet  by 
comparison";  Boston  as  the  one  near  one  hundred  per  cent,  dry 
spot  on  the  Eastern  water-front.  Raids  in  St.  Louis,  Baltimore, 
Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities  call  forth  editorial  emphasis 
on  difficulties  of  enforcement.  "Flying  squadrons"  of  Federal 
officials  raiding  "booze  joints"  in  the  Philadelphia-Newark- 
New  York  zone  uncork  a  considerable  amount  of  much-diluted 
editorial  enthusiasm. 

The  New  Jersey  exhibit  reflects  similar  things  in  other  urban 
centers.  The  Newark  Star-Eagle  says  "a  raiding-party  with  a 
publicity  agent  is  too  much.  Who  is  responsible?"  It  is  true 
that  "there  was  no  regularly  assigned  reception  committee  to 
meet  the  raiders.  Neither  was  there  a  brass  band  nor  a  recep- 
tion and  luncheon  for  them,  but  all  other  advance  publicity  was 
provided.  .  .  .  An  investigation  is  essential  unless  the  prohibi- 
tion-enforcement officials  wish  the  public  to  believe  that  these 
actions  are  only  half-hearted  attempts,  merely  to  make  a  show 
of  zeal.  The  law  of  our  land,  good  or  bad,  is  a  sacred  thing, 
and  anything  that  may  tend  to  discredit  it  as  it  was  discredited 
yesterday  is  wicked  business."  The  Newark  Ledger,  speaking 
of  "farcical  law  enforcement,"  wants  to  know  "what  becomes 
of  all  the  liquor  that  is  seized  in  the  name  of  the  law,"  and 
declares  "it  is  common  gossip  that  much  of  the  booze  seized 
by  peace  officers  and  Federal  agents  is  consumed  by  the  officers 
and  agents,  given  to  friends,  and  put  in  lockers  at  clubs."  The 
Ledger  also  features  in  large  type  an  attack  on  "those  itinerant 


booze-raiders"  by  L.  T.  Russell,  who  says  that  the  Government 
must  buy  up  the  supply  of  prohibited  liquor  already  in  stock 
and  establish  a  dispensary  system  rather  than  attempt  the 
impossible  task  of  trying  to  stop'the  illicit  traffic : 

"Those  responsible  for  the  prohibition  law  and  its  enforce- 
ment ought  to  possess  enough  common  sense  to  realize  that  all 
of  the  liquor  stocks  now  in  existence  are  going  to  be  drunk 
in  spite  of  all  laws  and  all  the  enforcement  efforts  that  the 
Government  can  make,  even  if  these  efforts  were  sincere. 

"If  the  Government  can  prohibit  importation  of  liquor  and 
the  manufacture  of  new  liquors  it  will  have  made  real  progress 
and  will  in  time  achieve  all  that  can  be  expected." 

But  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Evening 
News  quotes  this  warning  from  an  experienced  enforcement 
official: 

"If  the  folks  over  in  New  Jersey  want  to  make  prohibition, 
or  the  Volstead  Act,  a  fixture,  as  it  now  is,  they  are  making  a 
good  job  of  it.  They  are  standing  for  bootleggers  and  other 
crooks  getting  away  with  stuff  that  helps  the  'drys'  to  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  thoroughly  lawless  and 
that  prohibition  is  necessary.  The  game  that  they  are  letting 
them  play  over  in  Jersey  is  the  game  that  brought  us  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  good  people  over  there,  if  they  want  their  light 
wines  and  beers,  ought  to  put  the  Indian  sign  onto  the  gangs  that 
are  now  raising  the  devil  there.  It's  about  time  they  showed 
they  had  some  sense,  even  if  they  don't  like  the  law." 

Both  those  who  favor  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act  and 
those  who  uphold  it  stress  the  bad  effects  of  unrespected  law. 
"There  never  was  a  time  when  the  need  of  reverence  for  law 
was  greater  than  now  in  this  reconstruction  period,"  says  The 
American  Issue,  organ  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League;  "those  people 
and  those  newspapers  that  are  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
element  that  are  resisting  the  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  are  striking  at  the  foundations  of  our  Government." 
Some  beneficial  things  have  apparently  been  accomplished,  ac- 
cording to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  but  "it  is  not  a  desirable 
condition  when  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  people  are 
avowedly  set  against  a  law  and  the  major  public  sentiment  of 
large  communities  is  such  that  men  may  defy  or  evade  it  with- 
out fear  of  disgrace  or  contumely.  One  law  in  such  disrepute 
breeds  weakness  and  loss  of  respect  for  the  entire  code."  Says  the 
Rochester  Post-Express:  "The  interesting  feature  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  look  on  approvingly  or  do 


TO    PUT   HIM    ON   HIS   FEET. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 


THE    BOY   AT   THE    DIKE. 

• — Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


TWO   VIEWS   OF   DRY-LAW    ENFORCEMENT   EFFORTS, 
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By  conrtesy  of  the  Newark  "  Evening  News." 

AFTER   A   RATD   IN  NEWARK,  N.  J.— ONE  ENFORCEMENT  AGENT  AND  HIS  BOOTY. 


not  care  in  the  least  how  much  the  law  is  disobeyed.  It  is  not 
like  other  laws  which  all  good  citizens  respect,  for  it  has  no 
public  sentiment  behind  it": 

"While  the  traffic  was  taxed  and  made  a  source  of  revenue 
to  governments,  Federal  and  State,  citizens  felt  a  natural  per- 
sonal interest  in  seeing  the  law  upheld.  But  now  that  the 
Government  is  not  engaged  in  collecting  revenue  but  merely  in 
regulating  the  dietary  of  the  people  as  a  whole  according  to  the 
notions  of  a  minority,  it  is  such  an  obvious  interference  with 
personal  rights  that  no  one  except  salaried  agents  and  fanatics 
are  in  the  least  concerned  to  see  the  law  enforced.  ...  A  ration- 
alized Volstead  Law  would  be  enforceable  and  the  country  will 
get  it  as  soon  as  constituencies  cease  to  elect  cowardly,  shifty 
lawmakers  who  will  put  anything  on  a  passive  majority  in 
order  to  buy  off  the  opposition  of  a  fanatical  few." 

The  Indianapolis  News  reports  encouraging  results  of  local 
police  cooperation  with  Federal  prohibition  agents,  lack  of  which 
has  been  the  chief  difficulty  of  enforcement  elsewhere.  But  the 
New  York  World  hails  a  ruling  of  the  Attorney-General  of  Mary- 
land to  the  effect  that  Baltimore  police  possess  no  power  to 
make  legal  arrests  or  execute  Federal  processes  under  the 
Volstead  Law: 

"The  soundness  of  this  opinion  is  probably  beyond  question. 
It  is  true  that  the  Eighteenth,  or  Prohibition,  Amendment  gives 
to  the  States  'concurrent'  powers  of  enforcement  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
refused  to  give  to  the  word  'concurrent,'  in  this  particular 
connection,  its  commonly  accepted  meaning  and  has  invalidated 
such  State  laws  as  have  been  passed  in  the  declared  purpose  of 
acting  under  that  'concurrent'  power. 

"Thus  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
have  been  made  exclusively  Federal,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
The  Volstead  Act  is  exclusively  a  Federal  law.  The  business 
of  stamping  out  liquor  production,  traffic,  and  consumption  has 
become  exclusively  Federal  as  against  any  or  all  of  the  States, 
and  neither  they  nor  their  municipalities  can  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  this  law  than  with  the  en- 
forcement of  any  other  exclusively  Federal  law — until  they  are 
pleased  to  enact  statutes  of  enforcement  which  satisfy  the 
Supreme  Court's  idea  of  the  meaning  of  'concurrent.'" 

A  serio-comic  aspect  of  comment  frequently  emerges.  The 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times- Union  vigorously  protests  against 
the  search  of  the  home  of  Mayor  Smith,  of  Miami,  upon  infor- 
mation from  a  bootlegger.  Motorists  from  Canada  should  not 
be  held  up  and  searched  for  smuggled  liquor  by  armed  men  at 
night  but  by  proper  officers  at  the  points  where  they  cross  the 
border,  according  to  the  Buffalo  Express.  "The  production 
of  hops  is  as  heavy  as  in  1917,  a  year  before  war-time  prohibi- 


tion became  effective,  altho  breweries  which  used  to  take  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  make  no  more  beer,"  a  contingency  overlooked 
by  the  law,  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  observes.  Among 
"hints  to  home-brewers,"  the  Utica  Press  notes  that  Federal 
officials  inform  us  that  if  sugar  is  added  to  aid  the  fermenta- 
tion of  fruit  juices  the  process  becomes  unlawful.  A  New 
Jersey  Anti-Saloon  Leaguer  figures  that  the  fifteen  million  gal- 
lons of  spirits  withdrawn  from  bond  during  six  months  of  the 
new  law  amounts  to  "fractionally  one  smell  per  capita  per 
day."  The  Baltimore  News  estimates  that  about  seventy-five 
thousand  persons  were  engaged  in  enforcement,  with  a  record  of 
about  fifty  thousand  arrests,  an  average  capture  of  two-thirds 
of  a  man  each. 

Federal  Prohibition  Commissioner  Kramer  is  quoted  as  saying, 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  that  "prohibition  has  achieved  as  much 
of  a  success  as  could  have  been  hoped  for."  He  thinks  that 
possibly  seven  hundred  places  in  New  York  may  be  violating 
the  law  where'  there  were  eleven  thousand  saloons  before  pro- 
hibition. A  more  rigid  system  of  issuing  permits  for  purchase 
and  sale  of  liquor  from  bonded  warehouses  for  non-beverage 
purposes  has  been  devised. 

An  estimate  that  there  are  thirty  thousand  illicit  whisky  stills 
in  Virginia  alone  leads  the  Richmond  News-Leader  to  recall  the 
change  of  public  opinion  in  seventy»five  years  regarding  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  which  the  "time  spirit"  wrought.  "What  thirty- 
eight  revenue  agents  can  not  begin  to  accomplish  the  effective 
opinion  of  two  million  citizens  can  carry  to  a  swift  and  certain 
conclusion."     Wide-spread  violation  is — 

"Proof  only  that  the  law  is  not  in  line  with  public  opinion 
everywhere.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  law  is  not  enforceable. 
It  does  not  even  prove  that  the  law  is  not  generally  desired. 
All  that  such  violation  shows  is  that  the  transition  from  State 
to  national  prohibition  is  not  yet  accomplished.  It  may  mean 
that  some  change  of  method  in  enforcement  of  prohibition  by 
law  is  necessary.  It  may  mean  that  public  opinion  has  been 
modified  as  to  the  best  way  of  making  prohibition  effective. 
But  The  News-Leader  is  assured  of  one  thing.  The  fact  that 
there  are  thirty  thousand  violators  of  the  revenue  law  in  Vir- 
ginia does  not  portend  the  return  to  the  open  bar — or  to  pre- 
prohibition  conditions.  Come  what  may,  nothing  can  efface 
from  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  United  States  the  fact  that 
this  country  as  a  country  went  dry  and  means  never  to  return 
to  the  conditions  of  wastefulness  and  idleness  that  were  national 
before  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  went  into  effect.  Public 
opinion  must  and  will  strengthen;  the  extreme  rigors  of  the 
Volstead  Act  may  be  abated,  but  tho  United  States  is  going  to 
Btay  free  of  the  liquor  interests — bo  those  interests  legal  or 
illicit," 
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ALASKA'S   PLEA   FOR   HOME   RULE 

A  LASKA  needs  less  "governmental  regulation"  from  Wash- 
/-\  ington  and  Uncle  Sam  needs  more  coal,  wood-pulp, 
-*-  -^-  fuel  oil,  and  other  essential  material  supplies  from 
Alaska.  These  seem  to  be  the  outstanding  facts  emphasized 
by  the  recent  visit  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Payne  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Daniels  to  our  northern  Territory.  The 
secretaries,  reports  J.  J.  Underwood  in  the  Seattle  Times,  found 
that  by  establishing  a  coaling  base  midway  between  the  Orient 
and  the  United  States  on  the  Aleutian  Peninsula,  the  Shipping 
Board  vessels  plying  between  Seattle  and  the  Orient  could  save 
a  thousand  tons  of  cargo-carrying  capacity  on  each  voyage,  or 
enough  to  enable  each  ship  to  pay  for  itself  through  increased 
earning  capacity  within  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  would  also 
make  it  unnecessary  to  ship  coal  from  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania    to     the     Pacific     fleet. 


Furthermore,  says  this  paper, 
both  secretaries  are  very  much 
concerned  over  the  threatened 
shortage  of  fuel  oil,  for  the- 
Shipping  Board  operates  many 
oil-burners,  and  in  recent  years 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  build 
oil-burning  naval  vessels  be- 
cause of  then  increased  steam- 
ing radius,  speed,  and  fighting 
capacity,  and  these  are  not 
easily  changed  to  coal-burners. 
Alaska's  oil  resources,  we  are 
told,  are  just  beginning  to  be 
exploited. 

That  Alaska  needs  more 
home  rule  for  the  prompt  and 
efficient    development    of    her 

vast  natural  resources  is  the  contention  of  many  of  our  papers 
in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  Union.  "Washington  should 
give  the  Alaskan  Territorial  Government  wider  discretion,  for 
Washington  can  not  know  Alaska's  needs,"  argues  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard;  and  Secretary  Payne  is  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times  as  saying:  "What  Alaska  needs  is  more  men  and  women 
to  settle  the  country  and  less  governmental  regulations." 
More  specifically  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  tells  us  that — 

"Alaska  is  getting  sick  and  tired  of  being  interfered  with  in  her 
development  by  the  people  of  this  country,  who  know  nothing 
about  conditions  up  there.  There  are  many  real  men  in  Alaska 
— men  who  have  gone  there  to  make  their  homes,  men  who  have 
developed  themselves  along  with  the  development  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  country,  men  who  are  capable  of  saying  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done. 

"The  Alaskans  ask  only  that  the  Government  create  a  Board 
of  Development,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  Alaskans,  and 
leave  to  this  Board  the  working  out  of  the  destiny  of  the  Terri- 
tory. It  is  a  simple  request  and  one  that  ought  to  be  granted 
as  soon  as  Congress  again  is  in  session." 

"Mails  to  and  from  Alaska  are  now  handled  as  freight," 
declares  the  Seattle  Times,  a  consistent  champion  of  Alaska. 
In  other  ways,  we  are  told,  the  people  of  the  Territory,  six 
thousand  miles  from  Washington,  are  poorly  represented.  True, 
points  out  The  Times,  they  are  represented  in  Congress  by  a 
Delegate,  but  he  does  not  have  a  vote.  The  chief  hindrance  to 
good  government  in  Alaska  and  the  development  of  the  Terri- 
tory, declares  this  paper,  is  "the  burden  of  Federal  bureaucracy." 
Continues  The  Times: 

"Centralization  of  Alaskan  government  in  Alaska  offers  the 
only  solution  of  political  and  economic  problems  confronting  the 
Northland.  The  greatest  measure  of  local  self-government 
should  be  accorded  the  Territory.  The  dead  hand  of  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy  should  be  removed  from  its  affairs. 

"A  change  in  the  Government's  policy  toward  the  Territory 
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ONE  REASON  FOR  GIVING     V  THOUGHT  TO  ALASKA 

Its  size  compared  with  that  of  continental  United  States.     It  is  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  the  original  thirteen  Suites. 


is  due  in  the  near  future.  Having  completed  a  railroad  there, 
the  Federal  authority  must  see  to  it  that  the  fine  pays — if  not  at 
once,  then  as  speedily  as  possible.  There  is  but  one  way  in 
which  that  end  may  be  achieved.  Alaska  must  be  made  at- 
tractive to  settlers  and  investors.  The  first  step  must  be  the 
bringing  of  Federal  control,  to  whatever  extent  exercised,  closer 
to  the  country. 

"A  bureaucracy  never  developed  a  country!  The  American 
West  was  rescued  from  the  wilderness  by  individual  initiative. 
Ambition  to  succeed  in  life,  to  get  ahead,  to  become  financial- 
ly independent — these  things,  coupled  with  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, caused  men  to  forsake  the  comfort  and  safety  of  civilization 
and  press  on  into  the  new  lands  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

"The  spirit  of  high  emprise  that  animated  the  pioneers  still 
obtains.  It  would  be  directed  toward  Alaska  were  it  given  a 
little  encouragement.  It  never  will  come  from  a  group  of  inco- 
ordinated  and  barely  functioning  bureaus  in  Washington,  D.  C.I" 

"Alaska  needs  a  helping  hand  now,"  declares  the  Knoxville 
Sentinel,  but    it    would    seem,  in  running  through  a  catalog  of 

Alaska's  resources,  that  the 
Territory  may  have  to  rescue 
Uncle  Sam  from  the  plight  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  partic- 
ularly with  regard  to  coal  for 
the  Pacific  fleet,  paper  for  the 
nation,  oil  for  naval  and  mer- 
chant ships,  and  water-power 
for  manufacturing  paper.  As 
we  read  in  the  Boston  Herald: 

"No  area  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  has 
been  so  grotesquely  misunder- 
stood as  Alaska.  The  resources 
of  Alaska  have  been  known  for 
many  years,  of  course;  but 
they  have  been  mainly  reca- 
pitulated in  the  arid  pages 
of  government  publications, 
which  are  read  by  very  few. 
"  It  is  expected  that  the  needs  of  the  Pacific  fleet  in  the  matter 
of  coal  will  presently  be  supplied  from  this  source.  The  fisheries 
of  Alaska,  moreover,  have  hardly  been  touched,  altho  they  are 
known  to  be  of  great  value.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  country  of  wonderful 
possibilities;  the  wonder  is  that  we  have  been  so  long  in  realizing 
any  of  them." 

As  the  Boston  Herald  says,  most  of  the  information  we  have 
of  Alaska  comes  from  "the  arid  pages  of  government  publica- 
tions." For  instance,  we  are  told  that  the  Federal  income  tax 
of  Alaska  usually  amounts  to  more  than  fifteen  millions;  the 
Territory  proudly  claims  the  only  volcano  and  the  highest  moun- 
tain (Mount  McKinley)  in  North  America;  from  reports  that 
there  are  not  enough  passenger  steamers  to  carry  the  people  who 
want  to  visit  the  country  this  summer  we  gather  that  it  is  be- 
coming a  summer  playground;  the  same  ground  that  is  covered 
with  snow  in  winter  has  grown  wheat  that  took  first  prize  at 
Minneapolis;  Alaska  contains  the  only  placer  tin-mines  on  the 
continent;  the  marble  from  the  Territory  for  which  Uncle  Sam 
paid  less  than  two  cents  an  acre  rivals  that  of  Vermont,  and  is 
used  to  adorn  Western  office-buildings  and  hotel  lobbies;  and  the 
value  of  Alaska's  products  since  the  country  was  acquired  by  the 
United  States  is  almost  a  billion  dollars.  The  newest  industry, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  profitable,  is  that  of  reindeer  raising, 
which  has  made  the  majority  of  the  Eskimos  economically  inde- 
pendent; the  gain  in  this  industry,  we  are  told,  has  been  more 
than  twelve  hundred  per  cent.  Dr.  Nelson,  chief  of  the  Bio- 
logical Survey,  is  now  in  Alaska  studying  reindeer  propagation. 
The  Navy,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  is  now  mining  its  own 
coal  in  Alaska;  and,  finally,  a  transpacific  cable  and  land  line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Orient,  via  the  Aleutian 
Peninsula,  is  to  be  considered  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

"Capital  and  enterprise  are  needed  to  usher  in  the  day  of 
supreme  accomplishment  in  Alaska,"  declares  Governor  Cox's 
paper,  the  Dayton  News,  but  the  Rochester  Times-Union  says: 
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"Young  men  can't  do  it  alone;  the  pioneer  wives  and  mothers 
in  this  country  did  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  build  it  up  than  the 
men.  Virile  young  men — and  women — might  do  well  to  con- 
sider Alaska." 

"Folks  are  apt  to  forget  that  Alaska  is  about  one-fifth  as  big 
as  the  United  States,"  writes  Burt  M.  McConnell  in  the  New 
York  (Sunday)  Times.  This  writer  reminds  us  that  in  Europe 
"twenty  millions  of  people  live  and  prosper  where  climatic  con- 
ditions are  less  favorable  than  those  of  Alaska,"  and  he  suggests 
that  "Swedes  and  Norwegians,  who  are  not  afraid  of  a  little  cold 
weather,"  be  urged  to  colonize  the  Territory.     Furthermore — 

"No  countrj-  in  the  world  has  been  so  grossly  libeled  and  gen- 
erally misunderstood  as  Alaska.  The  average  American  as- 
sociates Alaska  with  reindeer,  caribou,  polar  bears,  and  Eskimos. 

"Polar  bears  are  plentiful  in  Alaska,  but  so  are  children  and 
schools.  It  is  rarely  that  a  child  is  compelled  to  miss  school 
because  of  inclement  weather.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  North 
Dakota? 

"When  present  means  of  communication  and  transportation 
are  considered,  Alaska  is  no  farther  from  New  York  than  St. 


Louis  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  She  has  fourteen  incorporated 
towns,  in  each  of  which  you  will  find  the  same  sort  of  folks  and 
social  life  that  you  enjoy  in  towns  of  the  same  size  throughout 
this  country.  There  are  a  hundred  schools  in  these  incorporated 
towns  and  districts,  and  about  sixty-five  iu  other  less  densely 
populated  sections. 

"You  will  find  the  telegraph,  wireless,  or  cable  everywhere, 
and  there  is  only  one  important  port  of  the  dozen  or  more  that 
is  cut  off  by  ice  in  winter. 

"Alaska  is  an  asset;  a  valuable  one,  not  a  liability.  It  is  an 
empire.  That  part  lying  below  the  Yukon,  with  justice  to  the 
people  of  Alaska  and  profit  to  the  United  States,  could  well  become 
the  State  of  Alaska,  while  the  northern  portion  could  become  the 
Territory  of  North  Alaska,  with  the  seat  of  government  at  Nome. 

"At  the  present  time  the  Government  is  building  a  Federal 
railroad  into  the  interior.  Unless  and  until  Alaska  is  governed 
by  Alaskans,  however,  settlers  will  not  rush  into  the  Territory. 
Men  are  never  developed  except  by  responsibility  and  by  showing 
that  you  have  confidence  in  them.  Self-government  and  swim- 
ming are  two  things  that  can  not  be  taught  by  correspondence: 
the  only  way  to  make  a  people  worthy  of  self-government  is  tu 
give  them  self-government.  Throw  them  in  where  the  water 
is  deep!" 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Strange  that  the  "wets"  have  not  claimed  Harding  on  the  score  of  his 
being  a  Baptist. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Coolidge  says  he  favors  the  League  principle — provided,  of  course, 
this  country  is  not  a  league  principal. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Butler  says  the  South  needs  the  Republican  party.     He  is  right.     The 
South    could    never    get    the 
cotton    picked    without    it.— 
Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

Ponzi  is  said  to  have  polit- 
ical ambitions.  What  an 
ideal  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  his  party  he 
would  make!  —  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 

The  Ohio  movement  to 
nominate  Speaker  and  Moran 
in  place  of  Cox  and  Harding 
is  reported  to  be  gaining  head- 
way. For  further  details  keep 
your  eye  on  the  daily  stand- 
ing of  the  clubs. — New  York 
Tribune. 

Only  one  item  was  over- 
looked by  the  railroads  in 
securing  additional  revenue- 
producing  rates.  They  forgot 
to  ask  for  a  surcharge  on  the 
tips  of  Pullman  porters  and 
dining  -  car  waiters.  ■ —  Labor 
(.Washington). 

Another  evidence  of  Bos- 
ton's progressiveness  is  the 
way  she  has  advanced  in  only 
a  few  years  from  Tom  Lawson 
to  this  Mr.  Ponzi,  who  can 
double  your  money  with  abso- 
lute safety  in  ninety  days. — 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

If  the  man  who  sees  more 
drunken  men  to-day  than  ever 
before  should  encounter  the 
disgusted  citizen  who  is  going 
to  move  out  of  the  countrj 
because  he  can't  get  a  drink, 
what  would  be  the  point  cf 
cor  tact? — New  York  A  fuming 
TiUyraph. 

The  disarmament  commis- 
sion of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  been  constituted  by  the 
council  at  San  Sebastian  and  is 
reported  to  be  ready  to  make 
"a  survey  of  the  armaments  of 
the  world  as  a  preliminary  to 
cutting  down  all  armaments  to 
the  lowest  possible  figure."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  commission 
will  see  its  way  clear  to  start 
the  cutting-down  job  with 
Soviet  Russia — Kansas  City 
Star. 
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PICTURE     OF     AN     EDITOR     TRYING     TO     EX 
PRESS   AN    HONEST    VXD    UNBIASED   OPINION 


Political  bosses  always  select  a  candidate  who  can  be  trusted  to  love, 
honor,  and  obey. — Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

The  danger  is  that  we  may  monkey  along  talking  about  a  separate 
peace  until  we  get  into  a  separate  war. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 
New  railroad  rates  will  relieve  the  country  of  the  freight  problem  and 

the  public  of  a  little  more  cash 
— The  Shoe  Retailer  (Boston). 

Los  Angeles  now  blames 
the  earth  trembles  on  the  fact 
that  the  city  has  grown  so 
heavy  that  it  staggers.  — 
Charleston  (IV.  Va.)  Gazette. 

France  has  provided  its 
President  with  an  official  air- 
plane. We  hope  he  has  better 
luck  with  it  than  with  hi.-> 
official  railway-car. — Pittsburg 
Gazette  Times. 

The  Bolsheviki  may  be 
averse  to  some  kinds  of  work, 
but  once  set  them  to  it  and 
you  just  can't  get  them  to 
stop  driving  Poles. — Philadel- 
phia North  American. 

No  campaign  would  be  com- 
plete without  publishing  the 
astonishing  fact  that  ever> 
candidate's  mother  was  fond 
of  him  when  he  was  a  boy. — 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

It  is  said  that  the  level  of 
the  Great  Lakes  is  being 
lowered,  proving  conclusively 
that  the  people  are  drinking 
more  water  since  prohibition 
came  in. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

There  is  a  wild  rumor  afloat 
to  the  effect  that  potatoes  have 
undergone  a  marked  decrease 
in  price  without  the  assistance 
of  Attorney-General  Palmer. 
Probably  a  canard. — Kansas 
City  Journal. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
campaigners  against  high 
prices  have  discovered  that 
Americans  spend  nine  billion 
dollars  annually  on  luxuries. 
Well,  nobody  can  afford  tlir 
necessities  these  days.-  Phila 
delphia  Public  Ledger. 

Mr.  Wallace,  who  puh- 
lishes  Wallace's  Farmer,  says 
the  agriculturists  in  the  corn 
belt  arc  much  pleased  with 
Harding.  It  Is  understood  that 
i  be  nominee  has  promised  them 
good  weather  during  the  four 
years  of  his  administration  and 
comparative  immunity  from 
insect  pests. — Chicago  Tribune. 


-Darling  n.  the  New  Yorl    ' '.  une. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


SOLDIERS    OP    A    STRANGELY    ACCOUTERED    ARMY. 

Polish  infantry  clad  in  British  uniforms,   French  helmets,  and  American  blankets  marching  through  Kief   to    take    their    places  in  the  line 

that  finally  broke  before  the  Bolshevik  onslaughts. 


THE   ALLIED  POLICY  TOWARD  POLAND 


THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT'S  order  to  its  com- 
mercial attache  in  London  to  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Soviet  emissaries  in  the  British  capital  and  its  recogni- 
tion of  General  Wrangel's  South-Russian  Government  are  con- 
sidered in  some  quarters  new  evidences  of  a  disagreement  be- 
1  ween  England  and  France  in  the  Allied  policy  toward  Poland. 
Premier  Lloyd  George's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
which  he  sought  to  define  the  Allied  policy  does  not  change 
matters,  we  are  told,  and  it  is  evident  that  to  some  Paris  editors 
it  made  slight  appeal.  The  Petit  Pariftien  declares  the  British 
Premier  "evidently  sought  to  convince  the  Laborites  of  the  legit- 
imate aims  of  the  Allies, "  and  the  Paris  Journal  expresses  the 
fear  that  the  speech  will  encourage  the  authorities  of  Soviet 
Russia  to  press  unreasonable  demands  upon  Poland.  The  Paris 
Figaro  regrets  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  refrained  from  discussing 
the  Russian  problem  in  connection  with  the  German  question, 
which,  it  says,  is  "  mingling  with  it  more  and  more  each  day." 
The  Soviet  terms  to  Poland  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  read  in 
the  House  of  Commons  are  regarded  by  the  French  Foreign 
Office,  we  learn  from  Paris  dispatches,  as  only  preliminary,  and 
it  is  convinced  the  Soviet  Government  later  will  exact  much 
harsher  peace  terms.     On  this  point  the  Paris  Eclair  says: 

"Some  excellent  people  imagine  that  as  soon   as  peace  is 
signed  between  Poland  and  the  Bolsheviki  everything  will  be  all 


right.  They  grossly  deceive  themselves.  There  can  be  no 
peace  without  the  reestablishment  of  equilibrium,  and  equilib- 
rium will  not  so  readily  be  reestablished  in  Central  Europe. 
The  Entente  is  impotent,  and  it  allows  the  belief  to  grow  stronger 
day  by  day  among  all  the  nations  of  this  region  that  they  must 
wait  for  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  Germany  to  enjoy  a 
minimum  of  moral  and  material  tranquillity." 

The  Paris  Action  Francaise  believes  that  even  the  dullest 
people  must  realize  that  "between  the  Russian  hammer  and 
the  German  anvil  the  situation  of  Poland  will  always  be  pre- 
carious." A  German  confirmation  of  thi,s  statement  appears  in 
the  Berlin  Deutsche  Zeitung,  which  placidly  observes  that  "we  are 
convinced  that  peace  can  be  established  on  our  eastern  boundary 
only  by  the  division  between  Germany  and  Russia  of  that  still- 
born state  in  full  process  of  decomposition  which  is  called 
Poland."  But  the  independence  of  Poland  is  the  great  issue 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  not  only  for  Poland's  sake  but 
for  the  peace  of  Europe.  "  We  are  responsible  for  the  resur- 
rection of  Poland  at  the  price  of  much  blood  and  treasure 
spent  by  the  Allies,"  he  said.  The  independence  of  Poland  and 
"its  existence  as  an  independent  nation"  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  structure  of  European  peace,  he  explained  further,  and  its 
extinction  could  not  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  any  of 
the  nations  interested  in  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
repartition  of  Poland  "would  not  merely  be  a  crime,  it  would 
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be  a  menace,  and  we  have  considered  both  these  contingencies 
as  the  basis  of  our  policy."  Adverting  to  the  conference  at 
Minsk  between  representatives  of  the  Polish  Government  and 
Soviet  Russia,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  if  it  failed  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Poles  to  accept  conditions  "which,  in  the 
circumstances  and  having  regard  to  the  military  position,  the 
Soviets  are  entitled  to  exact  from  them,"  the  Allies  in  that 
contingency  "could  not  sup- 
port Poland."  But,  supposing 
the  Bolsheviki  insisted  on  terms 
"absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  independence  and  existence 
of  Poland,"  then,  "undoubted- 
ly, a  very  serious  situation 
arises";  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
added : 

"We  have  entered  into  a 
covenant  with  the  nations  who 
signed  the  Peace  Treaty  to 
have  recourse  to  other  meth- 
ods than  the  brutal  methods  of 
war  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
international  disputes,  and  the 
whole  governing  and  root  idea 
of  that  covenant,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  does  not  contemplate, 
necessarily,  military  action  in 
support  of  an  imperiled  nation; 
it  contemplates  economic  ac- 
tion and  pressure.  It  contem- 
plates support  of  the  struggling 
people;  and  when  it  is  said 
that  if  you  give  any  support 
at  all  to  Poland  it  involves  a 
great  war,  with  conscription 
and  all  the  mechanism  of  war 
with  which  we  have  been  so 
painfully  acquainted  during 
the  last  few  years,  that  is 
inconsistent  with  the  whole 
theory  of  the  covenant  into 
which    we    have    entered.     It 

contemplates  other  methods  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon 
recalcitrant  nations  which  are  guilty  of  acts  of  aggression  against 
their  neighbors  and  endanger  their  independence." 

The  Allies  are  not  merely  morally  bound  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  life  of  a  nation  which  is  an  ally,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
went  on  to  say,  but  there  is  in  addition  to  that  the  danger 
involved  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  we  read: 

"If  the  Soviet  Republic  insists  upon  overrunning  Poland  when 
she  can  exact  all  the  guaranties  which  she  is  entitled  to  and 
which  another  country  with  the  same  conditions  would  exact, 
if  she  prefers  to  overrun  Poland  practically  to  annex  it — whether 
she  nominally  annexes  it — from  that  moment,  whatever  the 
Soviet  Republic  was  a  week  ago  or  a  month  ago,  from  that 
moment  it  becomes  an  aggressive,  imperialistic  state  which  is  a 
menace  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  whole  of 
Europe." 

As  an  indication  of.  what  the  Allies  have  in  mind  toward 
Poland,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  that  "no  action  will  be  taken 
except  to  support  the  struggle  for  Polish  existence  and  inde- 
pendence." He  paid  tribute  to  the  Poles  as  "a  brave  people" 
who  had  had  no  control  of  their  own  destinies  for  more  than  .t 
century  and  a  half,  and  recalled  thai, — 


RUSSIAN  BOLSHEVIK  PRISONERS  TAKEN  BY  THE  POLES. 


"They  were  suddenly  called  upon  without  preliminary  prep- 
aration or  training  to  undertake  the  functions  of  nationhood  in 
the  most  perilous  position  you  could  place  them — enemies  be- 
hind them,  enemies  in  front  of  them,  difficulties  to  the  south 
and  difficulties  to  the  north,  great  hatreds  toward  them,  some  of 
them  traditional — some  racial  and  some  religious-  furious,  sav- 
age hatreds  surging  around  them — a  nation  with  no  frontier 
which  is  a  defensive  one,  no  great  mountains  to  defend  them. 

There  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
placed  in  such  a  position  of 
jeopardy  by  Providence  as 
Poland.  She  struggled  for 
centuries,  she  fell,  she  was 
torn  to  pieces. 

"Now  there  has  been  a 
resurrection,  and  she  was  start- 
ing a  new  life.  But  it  was  a 
new  life  without  training,  with- 
out discipline,  with  tradition 
lost,  with  none  of  her  leaders 
trained  either  in  government  or 
in  war.  Of  course  she  blun- 
dered. It  was  a  blunder  of 
responsibility." 

When  questioned  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  as  to  Ameri- 
ca's status  in  the  matter,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  answered  as 
follows: 

"We  certainly  should  appeal 
to  America.  America  up  to  the 
present  time  has  not  ratified 
the  Treaty,  and  there  is  the 
confusion  which  exists  when 
the  Treaty  was  the  subject  of 
a  conflict  between  the  two 
great  parties  and  can  not  be 
settled,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say  what  view  the  American 
Executive  mil  take.  All  I  can 
say  is  this:  I  am  only  judging 
from  the  attitude  of  America 
at  the  Peace  Conference. 
America  was  a  strong  pro- 
tagonist of  Polish  independence.  No  man  took  such  an  active, 
determined,  and  I  may  say  zealous  part  in  setting  up  Polish 
independence  as  President  Wilson,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that, 
whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  in  America  with 
regard  to  the  League  of  Nations,  there  will  be  no  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  general  attitude  toward  Polish  independence." 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  speech  of  Premier  Lloyd 
George  was  made  known  an  outline  of  the  terms  Soviet  Russia 
proposes  for  an  armistice  with  Poland.  London  dispatches 
report  that  the  first  of  these  terms  requires  that  the  strength 
of  the  Polish  Army  shall  be  reduced  to  one  annual  contingent 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  together  with  the  army  command  and 
an  "army  of  administration"  (apparently  a  permanent  force), 
to  aggregate  ten  thousand  men.     We  read  further: 

"The  second  of  the  terms  is  that  demobilization  of  the  Polish 
Army  shall  occur  within  one  month. 

"The  third  condition  is  that  all  arms,  excluding  those  needed 
for  the  army  forces  specified,  shall  be  handed  to  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  Ukraine. 

"Fourthly.     All  war-industries  shall  be  demobilized. 

"Fifthly,  No  troops  or  war-material  shall  be  allowed  to 
.  .-me  from  abroad. 

"Sixthly.     The  line  of   Wblkovisk,   Bialystok,  and  Prawevo 
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shall  be  placed  fully  at  the  disposal  of  Russia  for  commercial 
transit  to  and  from  the  Baltic. 

"Seventhly.     The    families    of    all     Polish    citizens    killed, 
wounded,  or  incapacitated  in  the  war  shall  be  given  land  free." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  for  Russia  are  stated  in  the 
cable  dispatches  as  follows: 

"First.     Simultaneously  with  the  Polish  demobilization,  the 


(.GERMANY  A  CONVERT  TO  NEUTRAL  RIGHTS. 

— Dziennik  Chicagoski  (Chicago). 

Russian  and  Ukrainian  troops  shall  withdraw  from  the  Polish 
front.  x 

"Secondly.  Upon  the  termination  of  these  operations  the 
number  of  Russian  troops  on  the  Russian  frontier  line  shall 
be  considerably  reduced  and  fixt  at  a  figure  to  be  agreed  upon. 

"  Thirdly.  The  armistice  line  shall  be  the  status  quo,  but  not 
farther  east  than  the  line  indicated  in  the  July  20  note  "-of  Earl 
Curzon,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary.  The  Polish  Army  shall 
withdraw  to  a  distance  of  fifty  versts  from  that  line,  the  zone 
between  the  two  lines  being  neutral. 

"Fourthly.  The  final  frontier  of  the  independent  state  of 
Poland  shall  be  in  the  main  identical  with  the  line  indicated 
in  Lord  Curzon's  note,  but  .additional  territory  shall  be  given 
Poland  on  the  east  in  the  regions  of  Bialystok  and  Cholm." 

The  London  Daih/  Chronicle's  political  correspondent  writes 
that  the  view  of  the  Cabinet  ministers  on  the  Russian  armistice 
1erms  is  that  on  the  whole  they  prove  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
negotiation,  altho  there  are  conditions  which  obviously  require 
elucidation  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Poles  but  in  the 
interest  of  a  stable  peace,  and  he  adds  that  "it  is  agreed  that  a 
new  situation  has  been  created  by  the  proposal  of  the  armistice 
terms,  which  are  not,  at  any  rate,  lacking  in  a  reasonable  spirit." 
Editorially,  The  Daily  Chronicle,  which  is  said  to  be  close  to 
Premier  Lloyd  George,  observes:  , 

"The  armistice  terms  proposed  by  Russia  do  not  challenge 
the  independence  of  Poland.  They  accept  the  armistice  line 
laid  down  in  Lord  Curzon's  note  and  offer  some  additional  ter- 
ritory within  the  future  frontier  with  a  flourish  of  generosity. 
The  military  terms  are  severe,  but  they  are  such  as  a  successful 
army  may  be  expected  to  demand. 

"The  great  fact  which  we  must  acclaim  at  the  moment  is 
that  the  Bolsheviki  at  last  have  offered  the  minimum  terms 
which  Lloyd  George  laid  down,  and  that,  thanks  to  him  and  to 
Millerand,  Poland  is  no  longer  required  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice." 

The  London  Westminster  Gazette  thinks  that  a  truce  is  of 
highest  importance,  not  only  to  the  Poles,  but  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  it  remarks: 

"No  one  knows  what  war  or  even  a  state  of  war  with  Russia 
would  lead  to  or  how  it  could  be  brought  to  a  definite  issue. 
Almost  certainly  it  would  play  the  real  Bolshevik  game  of  finally 
Vtankrupting  the  nations  which  are  now  trembling  on  the  brink 
of  insolvency  and  creating  wide-spread  internal  unrest  among 
their  populations." 


THE   POPE'S   MOVE  TOWARD   PEACE 
WITH   ITALY 

A  NOTABLE  MOVE  toward  ultimate  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  papacy  and  Italy  is  noted  by  some  Italian 
L  and  French  editors  in  their  comments  on  Pope  Bene- 
dict's abrogation  of  the  veto  by  which  Catholic  sovereigns  of 
the  wrorld  were  forbidden  to  make  official  calls  on  the  King  of 
Italy  in  Rome.  This  action  ifc  recorded  in  the  official  organ  of 
the  Vatican,  the  Osservatore  Romano,  under  date  of  June  1,  1920, 
and  appears  in  the  Encyclical  on  the  Christian  Reconciliation 
of  Peace  (De  pads  reconciliatione  Christiana),  which  some  jour- 
nals consider  a  document  "of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
relations  between  the  papacy  and  Italy."  They  recall  that  the 
veto  on  visits  of  Catholic  sovereigns  to  the  King  of  Italy  was 
one  of  the  forms  by  which  the  Vatican  constantly  protested 
"against  the  occupation  of  Rome."  This  veto  prevented  the 
late  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis  Joseph,  from  returning  a  visit. 
to  King  Humbert  of  Italy,  and  they  cite  other  instances  in  which 
it  was  effective.  This  protest  of  the  Vatican,  we  are  reminded, 
goes  back  to  1870,  the  date  of  the  occupation  of  Rome,  and 
its  declaration  as  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  a  Milan  anticlerical  paper,  77  Corriere  delta  Sera,  remarks: 

"The  latest  pontifical  encyclical  is  undoubtedly  the  result,  of 
long  and  deep  political  meditation.  Such  a  radical  reform  in 
the  attitude  of  the  papacy  toward  the  Quirinal  automatically 
makes  void  its  traditional  protestations  and  consecrates  Rome  as 
the  capital  of  Italy.  By  allowing  the  Catholics  to  constitute 
a  national  party  the  Vatican  implicitly  recognized  the  Italian 
state,  and  by  abrogating  the  veto  concerning  visits  of  Catholic 
sovereigns  to  the  King  of  Rome  the  Vatican  has  closed  the 
international  phase  of  the  Roman  question." 

But  the  Rome  Tribuna,  organ  of  great  financial  interests,  sees 
the  matter  in  a  different  light,  and  points  out  that  while  some 
"may  read  in  the  renunciation  of  the. Pope  nothing  but  a  capitu- 
lation of  the  Vatican,"  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  act  of  the  Vatican 
is  "a  simple  confirmation  and  an  episode  of  that  evolution  im- 
posed upon  old  formulas  and  gestures  by  the  force  of  events." 


"IS  THE  SWOLLEN  POLISH  FROG  DOOMED?" 

—Ulk  (Berlin). 

Having  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  Pope  Benedict, 
the  Rome  Giornale  d'ltalia,  a  liberal  newspaper,  observes: 

"The  present  times  are  so  pregnant  of  events  and  so  rich 
in  actual  difficulties  that  the  act  of  the  Pope  can  pass  almost 
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unnoticed  so  far  as  its  practical  consequences  are  concerned,  if 
we  except,  the  diplomatic  field  which  has  so  slight  an  influence 
on  the  life  of  peoples.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it 
is  not  of  the  utmost  moral  importance,  even  if  we  only  con- 
sider its  doing  justice  to  all  who  regarded  that  form  of  protest 
of  the  Vatican  as  a  poor  thing  unworthy  of  the  authority  of 
the  Church." 

A  Catholic  newspaper,  the  Rome  Corriere  d' Italia,  says  "there 
is  no  Italian  heart  that  does  not  rejoice  at  every  manifestation 
that  dissension  between  the  Church  and  state  is  wearing  away," 
and  it  continues: 

"The  presence  in  Italy  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  religion 
is,  from  the  civil  and  political  view-point,  one  of  the  elements 
of  both  the  greatness  and  prestige  of  Italy.  Consequently, 
any  one  loving  the  fatherland  must  wish  that  that  presence  be 
appreciated  and  made  an  object  of  devotion  and  veneration. 
Now  it  is  the  Pope  who  by  his  own  initiative  wants  a  difficulty 
eliminated.  .  .  .  The  Encyclical  speaks  clearly.  It  says  that  the 
reason  which  induced  the  Pope  to  take  this  resolution  is  the 
fact  that  the  visits  of  the  sovereigns  contribute, to  the  main- 
tenance and  growth  of  harmony  among  the  civilized  peoples. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  interest  principally  jof  the  Italian  people 
that  the  Pope  has  spoken  and  acted." 

For  the  most  authoritative  expression  on  the  Vatican's  inten- 
tion we  may  turn  to  the  text  of  the  Pope's  Encyclical,  in  which, 
having  established  the  principle  that  charity  must  reign  not 
only  among  individuals  but  also  among  Christian  peoples  and 
always  secure  the  rights  of  justice,  the  Pope  says  that  because 
the  visits  exchanged  between  [the  heads  of  states  and  govern- 
ments, to  settle  affairs  of  high  importance,  do  also  contribute 
to  a  better  understanding  among  nations,  and  because  the 
Vatican  wishes  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  "fraternization  of  peoples," 
it  ceases  to  impose  the  severity  of  those  conditions  established 
rightly  to  "prevent  Catholic  princes  from  coming  to  Rome  in 
an  official  way."  At  the  same  time  it  is  set  down  that  this 
action  of  the  Pope  must  not  be  interpreted  as  a  surrender  of 
any  "sacred  rights"  or  "as  if  the  Holy  See  were  satisfied  with 
the  abnormal  state  in  which  it  finds  itself  at  the  present  time." 
And  we  read: 

"On  the  contrary,  we  hereby  do  renew,  for  the  same  reasons, 
the  same  protestations  that  our  predecessors  advanced  many  a 
time  and  without  inspiration  of  human  interest,  but  only  to  de- 
fend the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  this  Apostolic  See.  Further- 
more, we  ask  with  greater  insistence  that  while  peace  has  been 
restored  among  the  nations  this  abnormal  condition  of  the  head 
of  the  Church,  which  greatly  and  for  many  reasons  is  detri- 
mental to  the  tranquillity  of  the  nations,  may  come  to  an  end." 

A  large  section  of  the  French  press  expresses  an  almost  equal 
interest  with  the  Italian  in  the  Pope's  decision,  and  in  I  he 
Paris  Figaro,  a  famous  Academician,  Denys  Cochin,  defends  the 
Pope  against  the  legend  of  pro-German  sentiment  during  the 
war,  and  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  know  that  in  the  spring  of  1017  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria earnestly  besought  his  terrible  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, to  give  us  back,  for  the  sake  of  both  the»empires,  Alsace- 
F^orraine,  promising,  on  his  part,  to  give  Galicia  to  the.  Poles. 
Is  there  anybody  who  can  doubt  that  such  steps  were  advised 
by  the  Pope?  .  .  .  The  same  sentiments  persist  to-day;  there- 
fore the  Pope  permits  the  Catholic  sovereigns  to  call  on  the 
King  of  Italy  in  that  Rome,  in  that  very  Quirinal  palace,  which 
was  wrested  from  him.  The  Pope  confirms  again  his  right, 
and  the  Catholic  world  is  grateful  to  him  on  this  account,  be- 
cause the  Pope  can  not  be  a  subject;  but,  in  fact,  he  abolishes 
and  cancels  everything  that  could  seem  inspired  by  some  human 
passion  or  by  something  equivalent  to  hatred,  for  his  ideals 
are  high  and  worthy  of  admiration." 

The  Paris  Gaulois  describes  the  Vatican's  action  as  an  evo- 
lution which  "amounts  to  a  revolution,"  and  it  adds: 

"The  Catholic  party,  which  is  to-day  a  factor  in  the  political 
situation  of  Italy,  has  undoubtedly  facilitated  the  game  of 
political  concession  played  by  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal. 
The  Pope  has  solved  a  thorny  problem  with  a  liberal  sense  which 
will  be  unanimously  approved." 


HIGH   COSTS   IN   HUNGARY 

FOOD  COSTS  IN  HUNGARY  are  as  high,  if  not  higher, 
than  elsewhere,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  learn  from 
Budapest  sources,  the  cost  of  clothing  is  still  more  exor- 
bitant. But  bad  as  things  are,  the  Hungarians  are  said  to  be 
better  off  generally  since  they  have  left  the  winter  behind  them. 
Food  naturally  became  more  plentiful  with  the  coming  of 
spring  and  of  tho  harvest,  tho  the  results  of  malnutrition  and 
bad  housing  have  left  their  traces.  A  Vienna  correspondent  of 
the  London  Morning  Post  quotes  Professor  Ferenczi,  of  the 
Budapest  University,  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  from 
November,  1918,  to  April,  1920,  the  weekly  rations  of  the  people 
were  reduced  as  follows:  Flour,  including  bread,  7.60  to  3.60 
a  kilo;    sugar,  from. 0.75  to  0.30;    fat,  from  0.30  to  0.10.     The 


ON  THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND. 

Higher  Prices  (to  higher  wages) — "  Dou't  fret  yourself,  my  friend, 
you  will  never  get  past  mo!  "  —Naggen  (Stockholm). 

tiny  bread  ration  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  head 
could  not  be  issued  in  March  at  all,  and  hence  140,000  people 
were  left  without  bread  for  a  week.  As  late  as  the  middle  of 
May  this  correspondent  reports  that  hundreds  of  families  were 
huddled  together  in  railway  cars  or  other  shelters  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  The  want  of  clothes,  linen,  and  shoes  was 
intense  and  thousands  of  mothers  formerly  of  the  well-to-do 
class  were  obliged  to  apply  to  charitable  institutions  or  to  the 
authorities  for  baby  clothes.  During  the  cold  season  thousands 
of  children  were  prevented  from  going  to  school  for  want  of 
shoes  and  children  of  the  same  family  were  able  to  walk  to  the 
American  Kitchens  for  Children  only  by  each  in  turn  wearing 
the  "one  family  pair  of  shoes."  In  1919,  we  are  told,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  exceeded  that  of  births  by  1,550,  and  the  number 
of  victims  of  consumption  rose  from  3,260  in  1912  to  4,611 — or 
43.9  per  10,000  inhabitants— in  1919.  Mortality  among  babies 
and  small  children  is  said  to  have  assumed  enormous  dimenr 
sions,  the  causes  of  death  being  entailed  by  poverty.  Another 
witness  to  the  chaotic  economic  conditions  in  Hungary  is  a 
correspondent  of  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  who  informs  us  that — 

"A  suit  of  clothes  for  a  man  costs  10,000  kronen;  a,  shirt,  600 
kronen;  a  meal  in  a  restaurant  of  decent  class  from  150  to  200 
kronen.  Before  the  war  the  krone  was  worth  1 .05  francs,  and 
to-day  it  is  worth  three  Swiss  centimes.  Bank-notes  have  the 
same  appearance  as  formerly,  and  a  note  of  100  kronen  is  exactly 
like  one  of  our  Swiss  notes  of  100  francs.     This  produces  a 
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first  impression  of  bewilderment  and  inconvenience.  You  lose 
the  sense  of  the  value  of  things.  When  the  dinner  check  is 
paid  you  wonder  if  you  have  not  been  thriftless  and  prodigal. 
Then  when  you  come  to  calculate  exactly  you  find  the  price 
of  the  dinner  amounts  only  to  five  or  six  francs  and  for  this  sum 
you  would  not  be  able  to  get  nearly  so  good  a  dinner  in  Switzer- 
land. But  as  you  continue  to  think  the  matter  over,  you  realize 
that  you  have  eaten  at  one  sitting  the  fifth  or  sixth  part  of  the 
monthly  allowance  of  one  of  the  better  class  of  workers  or  of  an 
officer.  And  then  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  can 
not  understand  how  these  people  live,  nor  how  you  yourself, 
through  the  force  of  exchange,  have  suddenly  become  placed 
in  the  category  of  war-profiteers,  new  rich,  and  people  generally 
for  whom  money  does  not  count. 

"I  said  'money,'  1  ought  to  have  said  'paper.'  Money  has 
disappeared,  and  there  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  present  no 
money  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  engraved  paper  which 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  represents  one  hardly  knows  what. 
The  peasants  have  it  in  bales.  They  sell  their  cherries  at  the 
market  for  eighteen  kronen  per  kilo,  and  they  pay,  on  the  other 
hand,  forty  thousand  kronen  and  more  for  a  cow." 


THE    FRENCHMAN'S    BURDEN    IN   ALSACE 

AMID  SO  MANY  "WHITE  MAN'S  BURDENS"  in 
A-\  Europe  attention  is  being  called  to  one  hitherto  com- 
-^~  -*-  paratively  overlooked,  and  that  is  France's  up-hill 
job  to  "redeem  the  'redeemed'  provinces  of  Alsace-Lorraine." 
Some  predict  that  the  task  will  require  great  tact  and  skill  for  a 
generation  or  more.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  proceeds 
from  the  German  population  of  300,000,  we  are  told  by  a  Stras- 
bourg correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  from  which  the 
authorities  can  not  sift  some  60,000  genuine  Germans,  mostly 
of  working-class  families,  that  came  into  the  land  to  replace  the 
Frenchmen  who  emigrated  soon  after  1870.  Of  the  remaining 
240,000  more  than  half  are  entitled  to  become  Frenchmen  by 
January,  1921,  according  to  the  Peace  Treaty,  tho  "many  of 
them  spent  their  time  during  the  war  serving  the  German  cause 
in  various  ways,  such  as  denouncing  to  the  police  the  activities 
of  Francophil  Alsatians."  Just  to  complicate  France's  problem, 
there  are  numerous  German  agitators  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  who 
work  with  particular  persistence  on  the  labor  element.  The 
suggestion  that  these  agitators  might  be  "without  occupation  " 
if  there  were  a  wholesale  expulsion  of  Alsace-Lorraine  Germans 
is  considered  a  doubtful  measure,  the  Times  correspondent  re- 
ports, because  the  Alsatian  workingman  strongly  objects  to  the 
importation  of  French  labor  to  replace  native  labor,  and  is 
highly  suspicious  of  any  artificial  attempt  to  ' '  dilute ' '  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  population.     We  read: 

"Apart  from  the  300,000  Germans,  the  real  Alsatian  popula- 
tion has,  with  the  exception  of  one  section,  few  German  sym- 
pathies. The  only  exceptions  are  certain  young  workingmen 
whose  parents  as  well  as  themselves  became  impregnated  with 
German  ideas  in  the  state  schools,  and  who,  having  served  with 
distinction  in  the  German  Army  during  the  war,  are  now  offended 
because  the  French  newcomers  hardly  regard  them  on  the  level 
of  fellow  countrymen.  But  these  pro-Germans  are  a  minority; 
they  are  regarded  askance  by  1870  veterans  and  their  famDies. 

"German  agitators  are  taking  advantage  of  every  little  thing 
to  try  to  create  ill-feeling  here,  which  is  not  a  hard  task.  The 
language  difficulty  has  been  the  cause  of  much  friction,  notably 
when  10,000  ex-German  soldiers  were  called  up  last  February 
for  five  months'  service  in  the  French  Army.  France  wisely 
adopted  the  bold  policy.  She  did  not  segregate  these  young 
Alsatians  in  special  battalions,  but  placed  them  in  barracks  with 
French  troops  in  the  garrisons  at  Luneville,  Nancy,  and  Toul, 
where  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  young  soldiers  were 
ignorant  of  French  and  bore  German  names  would  be  better  un- 
derstood than  in  other  parts  of  France.  Trouble  there  in- 
evitably was,  but  the  experiment  of  putting  ex-German  soldiers 
into  the  horizon  blue  was  satisfactory.  The  conscripts  were  on 
the  whole  satisfied,  and  above  all  they  had  learned  French." 

A  leading  feature  of  French  policy,  we  are  further  informed,  is 
to  substitute  for  the  German  laws  what  is  best  in  the  French  laws 
— "a   wise   policy,   not   always   carried   out   wisely."     Tactful 


management  of  local  affairs  and  firmness  in  suppressing  German- 
ist  agitations  will  alone  enable  France  to  win  out.  On  the  whole, 
she  has  dealt  with  things  admirably,  but  the  position  will  remain 
dangerous  "as  long  as  Alsace-Lorraine  teems  with  agitators  in 
the  pay  of  Germany,"  who  were  "the  cause  of  the  serious  in- 
dustrial troubles  in  March  and  April."  On  account  of  the  rich- 
ness of  their  natural  resources,  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  suf- 
fered far  less  from  being  enemy  territory  during  the  war  than 
might  have  been  expected  and  in  some  ways  are  "even  more 
prosperous  than  other  parts  of  France,  notably  as  regards  the 
coal  supply."  By  far  the  most  important  of  the  economic 
questions  is  that  of  the  Rhine,  we  are  told,  and  local  feeling  will 
be  very  angry  "if  the  decisions  of  the  special  conference  with 
representatives  from  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
other  countries  do  not  prove  satisfactory  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lem."    This  informant  goes  on  to  say  that — 

"Between  1870  and  1914  Germany  took  care  that  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  her  towns  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rhine  should  be  in  greater  proportion  to  that  of  those  on  the 
west  bank,  and  in  Strasbourg,  notably,  the  percentage  of  the 
annual  increase  in  revenue  fell  off  considerably  after  1870. 
Germany  concentrated  all  her  attentions  on  the  development 
of  the  port  of  Kehl  (on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Strasbourg 
bridge-head),  and  it  was  only  private  initiative  which  enabled 
Strasbourg  to  maintain  her  position  as  a  Rhine  port  of  first 
importance. 

"Altho  Germany  has  just  signed  an  agreement  granting 
France,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  cer- 
tain valuable  concessions  at  Kehl  until  such  time  as  Strasbourg 
port  is  further  developed,  it  is  most  important  that  Strasbourg 
should  recover  its  prewar  canal  and  river  traffic.  There  is  no 
•reason  why  it  should  not  do  so;  seagoing  ships  can  come  as  far 
as  Strasbourg,  and  the  cheapest  method  of  sending  goods  frem 
Atlantic  and  North-Sea  ports  to  the  southern  parts  of  Central 
Europe  is  via  Antwerp  by  canal  and  river  to  Strasbourg.  Local 
opinion  is,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  report  that  at 
a  secret  conference  with  representatives  of  Dutch  and  German 
industries  at  Cologne,  British  capitalists  promised  to  finance  the 
development  of  the  port  of  Cologne,  to  which  British  merchan- 
dise would  be  sent  via  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam.  Why  should 
Belgium  and  Alsace  suffer  to  benefit  Germany?  is  the  question 
asked  me  again  and  again  at  Strasbourg." 

The  leading  industry  in  Alsace  is  potash-mining,  this  in- 
formant reminds  us,  and  reports  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
before  the  French  Chamber  to  nationalize  these  mines.  The 
project  is  popular  in  Alsace,  where  "there  is  much  annoyance 
that,  with  the  winding  up  of  the  German  companies  formerly 
owning  the  mines,  capitalists  from  distant  parts  of  France  should 
buy  and  get  all  the  profits  from  an  essentially  Alsatian  industry." 
It  is  of  "as  much  interest  to  England  as  to  France"  that  Germany 
should  no  longer  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  what  constitutes 
a  chemical  manure  invaluable  for  agricultural  purposes.    But — 

"It  is  not  so  much  the  commercial  or  even  the  political  im- 
portance as  the  sentimental  importance  of  Alsace-Lorraine  of 
which  France  thinks;  she  asks,  indeed,  that  England  should  buy 
her  goods  and  that  England  should  support  her  against  the 
danger  on  her  frontiers,  but  she  says  that  will  come  of  itself  if 
only  Englishmen  will  study  France,  and  notably  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, which  to  Frenchmen  is  the  symbol  of  the  ideal  for  which 
France  fought.  Let  English  public-school  and  university  men 
conclude  their  studies  at  the  university  of  beautiful  Stras- 
bourg ;  let  English  people  no  longer  visit  Baden-Baden,  but  come 
to  the  watering-places  in  the  Vosges.  This  is  what  France  wants; 
she  wants  sympathy  in  her  difficult  task  in  Alsace-Lorraine 

"The  Alsace-Lorraine  question  remains  what  it  has  been  for 
the  last  fifty  years — one  of  the  most  difficult  of  European  prob- 
lems. In  spite  of  the  existence  of  much  ignorance  and  mis- 
apprehension France's  right  to  Alsace-Lorraine  is  plain  to  all 
students  of  history.  Caesar  tells  how  the  'Germani,'  envious  of 
the  fertility  and  natural  richness  of  the  province,  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  drove  the  Gauls  out  of  Alsace.  (Strasbourg  itself  is 
built  on  the  site  of  an  old  Gallic  fortified  post.)  Ever  since 
then  it  has  been  disputed  territory,  but  the  land  was  originally 
part  of  France.  Admittedly  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  are 
not  of  pure  French  blood,  but  they  have  proved  that  they  are 
French  in  feeling." 


HELMETS   FOR  PEACE   WEAR 


HELMETS  ARE  TO  BE  USED  in  peaceful  pursuits  here- 
after as  well  as  those  of  war.  In  the  form  of  stiff  hats, 
having  great  resistance  to  blows,  they  have  been  intro- 
duced in  mines,  where  it  is  claimed  that  they  are  likely  to  save 
many  lives.  Writing  in  The  California  Safely  News,  issued  by 
the  State  Industrial  Accident  Commission  (San  Francisco),  on 
"Head  Protection,"  H.  M.  Wolflin  asserts  that  the  number  of 
head  injuries  in  some  of  the  industries  indicates  the  serious 
need  of  special  head-covering  for  men  employed  where  they  can 
not  be  protected  effectively  against  falling  objects.  Ship- 
builders, miners,  steel 
erectors,  and  others  em- 
ployed on  building  con- 
struction, and  some  of 
the  men  in  other  in- 
dustries, need  such 
special  head-protection. 
He  goes  on: 

"Four  or  five  years 
ago  the  writer  made  an 
effort  to  find  a.  suitable 
type  of  hat  or  cap  for 
these  men,  but  the  only 
thing  then  available  in 
the  market  was  too  ex- 
pensive, too  heavy,  and 
too  uncomfortable  to  be 
adopted. 

"What  appears  to  be 
a  satisfactory  cap  has 
been  developed  locally, 
and  recently  has  been 
placed  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  addition 
to  being  blow-resisting 
the  cap  is  a  non-con- 
ductor of  electricity  and 
is  fire-  and  water-proof. 
The      Department      of 

Safety  has  conducted  no  tests  to  prove  or  disprove  these  claims. 
The  cap  weighs  approximately  seven  ounces,  is  comfortable  to 
wear,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  durable.  That  it  is  a 
real  safety  devioe  is  shown  by  the  incidents  described  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

"A  joining-iron  weighing  twelve  and  one  quarter  pounds 
fell  six  feet,  striking  the  head  of  a  shipyard  worker  who  was 
wearing  one  of  the  caps.  The  piece  of  iron  probably  struck 
the  cap,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  but  did  not 
seriously  damage  it.  The  man  was  knocked  to  his  hands  and 
knees,  but  was  not  injured.  Another  man  was  knocked  down 
by  a  twenty-ounce  bolt  falling  forty-two  feet.  He  sustained 
no  injury  and  the  cap  was  not  broken. 

"In  a  shipyard  on  San  P'rancisco  Bay  an  altercation  recently 
took  place  between  two  foremen,  one  of  whom  had  made  slighting 
remarks  about  protective  head-covering.  Later,  when  the  other 
foreman  procured  a  protective  cap  and  appeared  on  the  work 
wearing  it,  this  man  repeated  his  remarks  about  the  cap,  and 
the  man  wearing  it  dared  him  to  start  something.  The  man 
picked  up  a  three-foot  piece  of  steel  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
square  and  swung  it  with  both  hands  at  the  head  of  the  other, 
striking  him  squarely  across  the  crown  of  his  cap.  The  blow 
was  a  heavy  one  and  probably  would  have  killed  the  foreman 
had  he  been  unprotected.  As  it  was  the  cap  was  cut  through 
the  outer  crown,  but  the  inside  crown  was  uninjured,  as  was 
the  wearer  of  the  cap;  he  was  not  even  knocked  down. 

"At  the  Moore  Shipyard,  in  March  of  this  year,  a  leading 
man  on  a  tankship-construction  gang  was  struck  squarely  on 


HARD-BOILED    HATS"    SAVING    THE    WORKERS'    SKULLS. 


top  of  the  head  by  a  four  and  one-half  pound  piece  of  angle-iron 
(about  a  foot  long),  while  wearing  a  safety  cap  of  the  type 
described  herein.  He  was  knocked  from  his  feet  by  the  blow, 
but  was  uninjured.  The  section  of  iron  fell  a  little  over  twelve 
feet  before  striking  the  cap,  which  was  not  even  scratched  by  it. 
"Employers  of  men  who  suffer  occasional  head  injuries  due 
to  the  nature  of  their  work  should  investigate  and  try  out  this 
cap  that  has  given  evidence  of  such  excellent  head-protective 
qualities.  The  price  of  the  cap  is  such  that  an  individual  em- 
ployee who  is  interested  in  self-protection  can  procure  it  for  him- 
self with  little  or  no  sacrifice." 

In  a  press  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau   of  Mines 

containing  reports  of 
special  investigations 
(Washington)  C.  Lor- 
imer  Colburn,  assis- 
tant chief  mining  engi- 
neer of  the  Bureau, 
writes  as  follows  under 
the  title  "Stiff  Hats  for 
the  Protection  of  Miners 
against  Falling  Ro^k": 

"The  use  of  helmets 
during  the  war  has  ac- 
centuated interest  in  the 
advisability  of  using  stiff 
hats  in  mines  to  prot«<-t, 
the  miners  against  fall- 
ing rocks.  About  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  accidents 
in  mines  are  due  to  fall- 
ing rocks  or  roof.  A 
large  number  of  these 
accidents  could  be  pre- 
vented if  the  miners 
wore  stiff  hats  or 
helmets. 

"The  use  of  head- 
protective  devices  in 
mines  is  not  new,  for 
they  have  been  in  use 
for  many  years  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  in  the  United  States.  In  prac- 
tically all  of  the  mining  districts  in  Europe  stiff  hats  of  some  kind 
are  required  by  the  mine  department.  George  S.  Rice,  chief  min- 
ing engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  reported  that  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  France  stiff  hats  made  of  papier-mache  or  felt 
resin  are  in  use.  Similar  hats  are  generally  employed  in  the 
Lake  Superior  districts.  In  building  the  subways  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  it  was  the  practise  of  engineers  and  workers 
to  let  the  hair  grow  very  long  and  to  wear  a  close-fitting  cap 
or  felt  hat.  In  Germany  the  hats  are  high  like  the  military 
helmets,  whereas  in  France  and  Belgium  they*  fit  more  closely 
to  the  crown.  In  England  the  practise  is  mixed.  As  a  rule 
the  miners  use  soft-padded  caps,  but  in  Yorkshire  many  of  the 
miners  use  sole  leather,  tight-fitting  caps  of  jockey  pattern 
with  the  seam  forming  a  little  ridge  down  the  middle  of  the 
cap.  These  hats  are  very  useful  in  low,  thin  beds  of  coal,  as  in 
crawling  one  is  very  likely  to  strike  his  head  on  a  sharp  piece 
of  rock  or  on  a  timber.  Of  course,  such  mishaps  are  more  likely 
to  occur  to  a  man  not  familiar  with  the  mine.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted such  hats  do  not  stick  on  well,  tho  this  is  usually  due  to 
their  not  being  especially  fitted.  The  German  hat  is  particu- 
larly unsuited  to  an  American-shaped  head. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the  Continent  tight  cotton 
caps  are  generally  worn  over  the  hair  and  under  the  hard  hat. 
This  is  a  measure  for  cleanliness  which  is  excellent.  In  low 
beds  of  coal  where  much  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  is  neces- 
sary, the  dirt  and  coal  dust  sift  down,  making  the  miner  black 
and  dirty.     In  metal  mines  stiff  hats  are  of  especial  use  in  shaft 
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work;  also  in  raises  or  high  stopes.  A  small  fragment  of  rock 
falling  some  'distance  either  down  a  shaft  or  raise  would  kill  a 
man  if  it  struck  him  squarely  on  the  head.  A  stiff  hat  or  helmet 
may  protect  him  or  save  his  life.  At  a  station  in  a  shaft  where 
men  are  loading  the  cages  or  skip,  some  kind  of  adequate  head 
protector  should  be  compulsory.  A  head-protecting  hat  or  cap 
which  is  also  a  good  insulator  should  be  worn  where  there  is 
danger  of  striking  one's  head  against  a  wire  carrying  an  electric 
current. 

"As  a  rule,  miners  are  more  willing  to  take  chances  than  to 
wear  a  cumbersome  or  hot  device.  The  European  miners  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  head-protector  device 
that  wearing  one  has  become  second  nature  to  them.  It  would 
be  desirable  if  stiff  hats  were  in  more  general  use  in  our  mines." 


THE    WORLD'S   DIAMOND    CROP 

SIXTY  MILLION  DOLLARS  is  the  value  of  an  average 
year's  crop  of  diamonds,  and  they  are  being  mined  faster 
than  ever  nowadays.  The  value  of  all  that  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  earth  since  men  began  to  keep  count  is  only  about 
two  billions,  which  would  have  been  reached   in   about  thirty- 


W.   Boise. 
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DIAMOND-MINE,    KASAI    REGION,    BELGIAN    KONGO 


live  years  of  the  present  output.  Writing  in  The  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal  (New  York),  Sydney  H.  Ball  gives  a  map, 
which  we  reproduce,  showing  where  diamonds  occur.  If  we 
take  account  of  spots  where  only  a  few  have  been  found,  they  are. 
scattered  pretty  widely  over  the  globe.  The  gems  occur  in 
association  with  numerous  minerals  and  a,  variety  of  rocks,  and 
efforts  to  show  that  they  are  limited  to  some  one  type  of  forma- 
tion have  not  been  successful.  With  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  of  the  big"  South-African  mines,  diamonds  are  found  gen- 
erally as  the  result  of  small  operations.  Almost  any  one  may 
look  for  diamonds,  and  if  he  finds  none  he  may  attribute  that 
result  to  ill  luck.     Writes  Mr.  Ball: 

"The  accompanying:  map  shows  that  diamonds  are  much 
more  widely  distributed  than  is  commonly  supposed,  as  certain 
of  the  dots  upon  The  map  really  represent  a  number  of  separate 
occurrences.  The  value  of  the  gem,  its  physical  and  chemical 
indestructibility  under  most  conditions,  and  its  relatively  great, 
brilliance,  even  in  the  rough,  have  perhaps  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  large  proportion  of  its  occurrences.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
small  size,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  habit  of  the  rough 
stone  is  unknown  to  many  prospectors  and  engineers,  has  doubt- 
less caused  many  occurrences,  possibly  even  of  commercial  im- 
portance, to  remain  undiscovered. 

"The  Kolar  field,  the.  most  important  Indian  producer  in 
Travernier's  time,  was  found  by   a  poor   native   while   plowing 


his  millet-field.  A  monk,  formerly  resident  in  India,  first  rec- 
ognized the  true  character  of  the  Brazilian  gems,  altho  gold- 
miners  for  years  had  treasured  them  as  curiosities.  If  the  in- 
scription on  a  mission  map  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  of  the 
Orange  River,  South  Africa,  be  contemporaneous  with  the  map, 
the  first  South-African  discovery  profited  no  one,  and  even  the 
stone  which  125  years  later  led  to  the  development  of  the  South- 
African  fields  was,  for  a  time,  the  plaything  of  a  Boer  child  and 
only  by  chance  was  eventually  determined  to  be  a  diamond. 

"A  Kafir  boy  who  had  worked  in  the  South- African  diamond- 
mines  was  the  discoverer  of  the  Southwest  Protectorate  (formerly 
German  Southwest  Africa)  diamond-fields,  altho  patrols  of  white 
soldiers  and  even  several  German  geologists  had  traversed  the 
same  territory. 

"Other  important  diamond-fields  may  or  may  not  be  dis- 
covered, but  commercial  quantities  of  carbonada,  or  black 
diamond,  are  even  more  likely  to  remain  undiscovered.  This 
mineral,  so  valuable  in  diamond-drilling,  notwithstanding  its 
hardness,  is  a  cokelike-looking  substance  of  inconspicuous  ap- 
pearance. Tho  the  known  occurrences  of  diamonds,  as  the  map 
indicates,  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  many  well- 
known  minerals — cryolite,  for  example— a  map  of  the  carbonada 
occurrences  would  be  blank  except  for  a  couple  of  dots  in  the 
states  of  Bahia,  in  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  and  in  Borneo.     In 

Brazil  itself  diamonds  were  found 
in  1727,  and  carbonada  only  in 

1843 

"Diamonds  have  been  re- 
ported from  a  number  of  locali- 
ties not  shown  on  the  map.  The 
occurrence  of  diamonds  at  sev- 
eral places  in  French  Guiana  and 
the  reported  occurrence  in  the 
gold-placers  in  Antioquia,  Co- 
lombia, is  not  improbable.  The 
other  reported  Colombian  occur- 
rences are  more  doubtful,  and  a 
reported  Bolivian  occurrence  is 
most  improbable.  In  Venezuela 
diamonds  have  been  reported  in 
two  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Caroni  River. 

"It  would  be  strange  if  scat- 
tered diamonds  do  not  occur  in 
South  Carolina,  but  the  reported 
finds  need  confirmation,  as  cer- 
tainly do  those  from  Illinois  near 
Ashley;  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  in 
Missouri;  Yankton,  S.  D.;  Sasta 
Maria  River  and  Philadelphoh, 
Ariz.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  San 
Juan  County,  Colo. 

"Persistent  rumors  were  cur- 
rent fifty  years  ago  that  diamonds 
occurred  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
near  Acapulco,  Mexico,  but  occurrences  in  this  locality  are  doubt- 
ful, as  are  several  others  reported  in  Mexico.  The  reported  find- 
ing of  a  large  diamond  at  Nipissing,  Canada,  should  be  accepted 
with  reserve,  and  the  rumors  fifty  years  ago  that  diamonds  occur 
in  Nova  Scotia  are  doubtless  without  foundation." 

Older  works  on  precious  stones  give  as  diamond  localities 
Ceylon,  Celebes,  Java,  Malakka,  Siam,  and  Burma,  and  even 
Chineso  Turkestan  and  Tibet.  Of  these  Mr.  Ball  thinks  that 
Java  may  well  have  furnished  a  few  stones,  but  he  considers  it 
moro  probable  that  in  the  past  confusion  arose  from  the  fact 
that  it  and  the  other  Eastern  localities  served  from  time  to  time 
as  points  of  export  of  Indian  and  Bornean  stones.  Many  au- 
thorities of  the  last  century  assert  that  diamonds  were  dis- 
covered in  1840  in  the  Doladoula  district,  Sumatra,  but  certainly 
diamonds  do  not  occur  there  in  commercial  quantities,  and  the  ■ 
report  may  possibly  be  a  canard.  The  reported  occurrence  in 
Cornwall  is  regarded  open  to  the  greatest  question,  as  is  that  near 
Ben  Hope,  Scotland.     He  goes  on: 

"The  statement  concerning  diamond  occurrence  in  Bohemia 
has  been  shown  with  considerable  probability  to  be  false.  Re- 
ported occurrence  of  diamonds  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  and 
in  southern  Portuguese  West  Africa  are  not  improbable,  but 
require  -verification.  The  reported  find  near  Nairobi,  British 
East  Africa,  is  less  probable.     The    newspaper   stories   of    the 
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illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "The    Engineering  and  Mining  Journal." 

WHERE    THE    WORLD'S    DIAMOND-FIELDS    ARE. 


discovery  of  diamonds  in  Madagascar  appear  to  be  untrustworthy. 
The  reported  New  Zealand  occurrence,  near  Auckland,  requires 
confirmation. 

"Diamond-mining  is  an  ancient  industry,  and  in  India  ante- 
dates Christ's  birth  by  many  centuries.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Roman  Manilius  was  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
diamond  in  a.d.  16,  and  a  ring  of  imperial  times,  set  with  a  one- 
carat  rough  stone,  has  been  preserved.  Since  then,  diamond- 
mining  has  furnished  employment  to  tens  of  thousands,  and  for 
well  over  two  hundred  years  to  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  It  is  a  world-wide  industry,  in  which  the  com- 
mon labor  is  almost  wholly  done  by  negroes. 

"The  total  production  of  diamonds  to  the  end  of  1919  was  ap- 
proximately 187,900,000  metric  carats,  of  which  South  Africa 
has  produced  about  153,750,000  carats,  or  81.8  per  cent.;  Brazil 
about  14,000,000,  or  7.5  per  cent.;  India  a  little  over  12,000,000, 
or  6.3  per  cent.,  and  the  Southwest  Protectorate,  6,150,000,  or 
3.2  per  cent.  Borneo  has  perhaps  produced  in  all  1,000,000 
carats,  and  the  Belgian  Kongo,  Australia,  British  Guiana,  Rho- 
desia, named  in  their  relative  order  of  importance,  together  with 
other  localities,  have  produced  a  further  1,000,000  carats.  The 
187,900,000  carats  .  .  .  would  fill  a  box  slightly  under  eight  feet 
cube.  The  value  of  the  rough  product  can  be  placed  at  about 
$1,750,000,000,  and  before  the  stones  reach  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer at  probably  two  or  three  times  this  sum. 

"Like  that  of  the  major  metals,  the  diamond  output  recently 
has  been  many  times  that  of  the  former  annual  productions. 
Indeed,  since  1889,  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  diamonds  which 
have  been  produced  in  all  time  have  been  mined.  More  than 
most  mineral  products,  however,  the  stock  of  diamonds  is  ac- 
cumulating, as,  except  for  the 
loss  in  cutting,  which  probably 
averages  slightly  over  fifty  per 
cent.,  there  is  no  notable  wastage, 
and  the  world's  stock  of  cut 
stones  must  now  approach  85,- 
000,000  carats. 

"It  is  difficult  to  name  a  nor- 
mal year's  diamond  production, 


but  for  1912  and  1913  it  was  from  6,100,000  to  6,700,000  carats, 
worth  from  $58,000,000  to  $72,000,000.  Production  hereafter 
will  be  determined  largely  by  the  diamond  market,  for  the 
dominant  production,  that  of  South  Africa,  is  in  the  hands  of 

strong  financial  interests 

"Except  for  the  De  Beers,  Premier,  and  Jagersfontein  pipe 
mines,  in  South  Africa,  the  diamond  production  is  from  rel- 
atively small  operations.  In  1913  the  Premier  diamond-mine 
alone,  however,  treated  10,435,000  loads  of  blue  ground,  or,  say, 
9,391,500  tons,  worth  approximately  $1.10  per  ton,  at  a  cost  of 
67c.  per  ton.  For  comparison,  in  1916,  the  Utah  Copper  Com- 
pany treated  about  10,994,000  tons  of  copper  ore.  The  Premier ' 
diamond  product  could  be  carried  in  a  large  dress-suit  case." 
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RELATIVE   PRODUCTION   OF   CHIEF   DIAMOND-FIELDS 


FARMER  MARS — Devastated  France  is  now  a  fertile  agri- 
cultural country,  rich  with  red  clover  and  alfalfa.  German, 
shells  did  the  plowing  and  German  poison-gas  fertilized  the  soil. 
The  great  need  of  France  to-day  is  labor-saving  devices  which 
can  be  wielded  by  the  old  men  and  boys,  who  are  the  only 
farmers  left.  This  report,  brought  back  from  France  by  Hugh 
Fullerton,  of  the  Long  Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated  France, 
is  printed  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  Mr.  Fullerton  discust 
the  needs  of  France  at  a  meeting  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
committee.     He  said: 

"The  French  agriculturists  believed  that  the  devastated  areas 

would  never  again  be  produc- 
tive. I  went  over  two  months 
ago  convinced  that  this  was  not 
true,  because  I  had  had  experi- 
ence in  tearing  up  Long  Island 
soil  with  dynamite-  and  had 
found  the  subsoil  fertile.  It  is 
an  old  axiom  of  agriculture 
that    the    subsoil    can    not    be 


so 
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productive,  and  the  French  Government,  acting  on  this  pre- 
mise, had  condemned  large  portions  of  what  used  to  be  the 
most  productive  areas  of  France.  In  company  with  Miss 
Morgan  and  representatives  of  the  French  Government,  I  visited 
one  of  the  worst  bits  of  the  Aisne  war-zone.  It  was  'Red 
Monkey  Plateau,'  which  was  taken  and  retaken  eighteen  times. 
Not  a  trace  of  cellar 
wall  remains  to  tell  of 
its  villages,  and  the  soil 
was  overturned  to  the 
depth  of  two  to  five  feet. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  the 
French  experts  were  still 
maintaining  that  noth- 
ing could  grow  there. 
When  we  reached  the  top 
we  found  ourselves  wad- 
ing knee-deep  through 
the  richest  red  clover  I 
have  ever  seen.  The 
leaves  were  as  big  as 
silver  dollars.  Alfalfa 
covered  the  deepest 
holes.  I  will  say  this 
for  the  French:  They 
were  prompt  to  admit 
their  error.  Within  two- 
days  the  order  condemn- 
ing this  territory  was  revoked.  Four  thousand  people  re- 
turned to  their  old  homes  in  one  day.  It  appears  that  the  plow- 
ing done  by  the  shells  brought  to  the  surface  the  deep  soil  wThich 
contains  valuable  materials  of  which  the  top  soil,  used  for  gen- 
erations, had  been  depleted.  Riding  through  France,  one  can 
trace  the  lines  of  the  trenches,  now  filled  in  and  planted,  by  the 
richer,  darker  green  of  the  wheat  growing  in  the  deep-plowed 
soil." 


INSPECTION    OF    A    DAIRY    BY    A    CLASS    IN    CIVICS 
To  see  if  the  milk  supply  is  protected  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  city  and  State. 


CAN   HEALTH   BE   TAUGHT? 

THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  at  Washington  thinks 
that  it  can,  and  for  two  years  it  has  been  trying  to  get 
the  schools  to  teach  it.  To  many,  says  an  editorial 
writer  in  the  New  York  Times,  the  idea  will  seem  paradoxical; 
but  that  is  probably  because  of  the  imperfections  of  the  human 
mind,  which  psychologists  tell  us  is  "normally  muddled."  He 
goes  on: 

"It  is  our  custom  to  regard  physical  ills  as  a  subject  for  deep 
sympathy  and  moral  lapses  as  deserving  sharp  reprobation. 
In  the  far  and  fabled  land  of  Erewhon,  as  readers  of  Samuel 
Butler's  satire  will  recall,  the  situation  is  precisely  reversed.  A 
banker  who  had  been  detected  in  embezzlement  received  flowers 
and  visits  of  condolence,  and  was  otherwise  made  much  of, 
quite  as  we  treat  an  invalid.  But  amid  these  festivities  he 
caught  cold,  whereupon  he  was  bundled  off  to  a  dark  room, 
and  his  afflicted  household  was  gravely  perplexed  to  find  an 
excuse  to  shield  his  iniquity.  If  he  had  been  discovered,  he 
would  have  been  sent  to  jail.  The  point  of  the  satire  is  plain. 
Weakness  of  character  and  moral  obliquity  are  largely  heredi- 
tary; they  can  sometimes  be  ameliorated  but  never  wholly  re- 
moved. Bodily  health  is  for  the  most  part  subject  to  control. 
People  who  are  wise  in  their  eating,  sleeping,  and  exercise  have 
daily  use  of  their  maximum  strength  and  are  virtually  immune 
from  diseases  of  infection. 

"The  campaign  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  directed  pri- 
marily against  malnutrition.  The  child's  weight  and  height 
are  recorded  and  compared  with  the  development  which  has  been 
determined  as  normal  for  his  age.  Complexion,  blood,  circula- 
tion and  breathing  may  be  likewise  recorded.  As  applied  to 
early  infancy,  the  process  is  well  knowm  to  modern  mothers,  and 
the  only  occasion  for  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  con- 
tinued in  childhood  and  adolescence. 

"Health  teaching  has  proved  to  be  a  powerful  ally  in  the 
teaching  of  hygiene,  and  its  results  are  more  immediate  and  prac- 
tical. Children,  like  the  rest  of  us,  are  easily  interested  in  them- 
selves and  quick  to  appreciate  the  improvement  which  a  little 
care  will  make  in  their  good  looks,  well-being,  and  efficiency. 
School  Life,  the  organ  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  devotes  the 
current  number  to  an  account  of  the  growth  of  the  new  move- 
ment, its  methods  and  achievements." 

Some  of  the  steps  recommended  in  a  health  program  for 


schools  are  given  in  t  series  cf  booklets  on  "Health  Education," 
issued^  by  the  Bureau.  We  are  told  that  they  are  the  result 
of  the  serious  deliberations  of  fifty  of  the  most  practical  and 
successful  workers  in  the  health  field,  including  administrators 
of  school  systems,  school  doctors,  nurses,  and  classroom  teachers,- 

who   met  in  conference 

from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  advise  in  this 
matter.  Some  of  the 
subject-matter  is  quoted 
below.  One  of  the  first 
pages  is  entitled  "Be 
Healthy  Yourself!"— a 
bit  of  advice  that  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  ensuing 
explanation : 

"If  you  would  teach 
health  successfully  you 
yourself  must  furnish  an 
object-lesson  in  health. 
Measure  your  efficiency 
by  your  enthusiasm. 
Determine  to  be  as 
nearly  one  hundred  per 
cent,  physically  fit  as  your  natural  endowment  will  permit. 

"You  need  an  annual  physical  examination  as  much  as  your 
pupils  do.  If  one  is  impossible,  you  can  at  Jeast  weigh  yourself 
once  a  month,  and  strive  to  keep  your  weight  near  the  standard 
for  your  age  and  height.  Many  teachers  are  undernourished 
as  a  result  of  bad  conditions  of  work,  poor  boarding-places,  lack 
of  opportunity  for  regular  physical  exercise,  recreation,  etc.;  but 
quite  as  many  from  failure  to  obey  the  simple  rules  for  healthy 
living  which  they  know  perfectly  well.  Obey  all  of  'The  Rules 
of  the  Health  Game,'  not  only  to  inspire  your  pupils  to  obey 
them,  but  to  further  your  personal  happiness  and  ambitions 
in  life. 

"See  that  your  noon  lunch  is  warm  and  satisfying. 
"See  that  the  room  in  which  you  teach  is  well  ventilated. 
"Spend  as  much  time  as  you  can  in  out-of-door  sports  and 
recreation. 

"Try  to  make  an  opportunity  to  lie  down  quietly  and  relax 
for  at  least  twenty  minutes  at  the  noon-hour." 

The  importance  of  an  annual  physical  examination  is  insisted 
upon  by  the  compiler  of  the  book.     He  says: 

"In  a  good  physical  examination  the  physician  takes  note 
not  only  of  the  boy  with  defective  teeth  or  the  girl  with  de- 
fective eyesight  or  weak  heart,  but  he  goes  into  the  ease  of 
the  indulged^  child,  or  the  child  with  chronic  constipation,  who 
needs  special  direction  as  to  diet  and  exercise,  and  the  con- 
scientious child  who  gets  too  little  sleep  because  he  is  sitting  up 
too  late  to  do  his  home  work. 

"  In  making  physical  examinations  the  following  rules  should 
be  observed : 

"The  physical  examination  should  be  made  at  least  once  a 
year — twice  a  year  if  possible.  This  examination  should  precede 
promotion  in  grade,  which  might*  not  be  advisable  if  a  child  is 
much  below  par  physically. 

"The  child  should  be  stript  to  the  waist. 

"One  of  the  parents  should  be  present,  so  that  the  examination 
may  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  conference  between  the  parent, 
the  school  physician,  and  the  school  nurse  or  teacher.  Many 
suggestions  and  bits  of  advice  can  then  be  given  wrhich  would  not 
be  understood  and  might  be  resented  by  the  parent  under  other 
conditions. 

"A  copy  of  the  child's  previous  health  record  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  to  enable  her  to  understand  the  child 
both  physically  and  mentally. 

"On  graduation  the  child's  complete  health  record  should  be 
considered  in  advising  him  regarding  his  life-work.  A  physical 
examination  should  be  passed  before  issuance  of  working  papers." 

Another  point  on  which  the  compiler  insists  is  that  observance 
of  health  habits  must  be  systematically  checked  up  every  day. 
We  read : 

"To  check  up  health  habits,  some  form  of  morning  health  in- 
spection should  be  organized.     This  inspection  may  be  a  rapid 
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review  of  the  children  by  the  teacher,  or  it  may  be  one  of  the 
functions  of  a  health  club,  in  which  the  children  are  inspected 
by  one  of  their  own  self-elected  health  officers.  In  the  latter 
case  the  school  becomes  a  self-governing  community,  and  its 
officers  have  a  position  comparable  to  that  of  the  health  officers 
in  the  larger  community  outside  the  school  walls.  In  a  democracy 
there  is  nrnch  to  be  said 
for  the  idea  of  making 
children  self-governing. 

"The  health  teaching 
in  every  school  should 
be  progressive,  from  the 
kindergarten  up,  and 
the  methods  by  which 
habits  are  formed  in  the 
lower  grades  should  be 
continued  through  the 
upper  grades.  The 
'Rules  of  the  Health 
Game '  should  receive 
emphasis  in  every  grade. 
But  there  should  also 
be  others  added  appro- 
priate to  the  child's 
psychological  develop- 
ment for  every  year  of 
his  school  life. 

"No  hard  -  and  -  fast 
graded    course    can    be 

formulated  which  will  be  suitable  for  all  schools.  The  instruc- 
tion will  vary  according  to  the  child's  environment  and  inter- 
ests— whether  he  lives  in  the  city  or  country,  in  Massachusetts 
or  Florida.  The  syllabus  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  con- 
tains an  excellent  course,  in  which  the  habits  to  be  emphasized 
in  each  grade  are  placed  in  columns  parallel  to  the  instruction 
given  in  that  grade. 

"The  morning  health  inspection,  no  matter  by  whom  made, 
should  not  be  considered  complete  if  it  takes  account  only  of 
such  conditions  as  cleanliness  of  hands,  teeth,  and  clothing. 
It  should  be  supplemented  bj-  questions  as  to  diet,  hours  of 
sleep,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Requiring  parents  to  sign 
a  weekly  report  to  teachers,  such  as  that  developed  by  the 
Health  Crusader  movement,  is  a  most  valuable  means  of  securing 
home  cooperation." 


MORNING    INSPECTION    IN    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


"Are  you  on  the  side  of  the  cow  or  the 

breakfast  hold  up 


coffee-pot  ?       Those  who  had  milk  for 
their  hands." 


PLATINUM   PIRATES   TRAPT  BY 
CHEMISTRY 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  aided  United  States  officials  in 
the  pursuit  of  platinum  pirates  recently,  according  to  a 
press  bulletin  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  New 
York.  The  links  of  evidence  were  skilfully  wrought  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  as  revealed  in  a  report 
furnished  by  the  Bureau.  This  government  agency,  as  well  as 
industrial  plants  and  universities,  had  been  much  hampered  by 
the  stealing  of  its  platinum,  worth  four  times  its  weight  in  gold, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  importance  in  scientific  work.  Two  men 
were  arrested  last  April  while  attempting  to  dispose  of  280  troy 
ounces  of  platinum  "sponge,"  the  metal  in  a  porous  state. 
They  had  left  small  lots  with  two  different  firms,  who,  having 
circulars  concerning  various  thefts,  notified  the  authorities. 
The  remainder  of  the  sponge  was  found  in  two  rubber  hot-water 
bottles  which  the  accused  men  had  been  carrying  in  a  satchel. 
The  story  goes  on: 

"Immediately  on  learning  of  the  arrests,  the  Bureau  assigned 
Dr.  E.  Wichers,  of  its  staff,  a  member  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  to  assist  the  United  States  Attorney-General  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Dr.  Wichers  concluded  that  there  must 
have  been  still  larger  losses  than  had  been  reported,  judging  by 
the  amount  of  the  element  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoners. 
The  Bureau  itself  last  March  had  lost  seventy-three  ounces  in 
the  form  of  laboratory  ware  and  valued  at  nearly  eleven  thousand 
dollars,  while   in   December,  1919,  the   Roessler  &   Hasslacher 


Company,  of  Perth  Amboy,  had  missed  five  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  the  metal  in  the  form  of  sponge.  The  Universities  of 
Missouri  and  of  Louisiana  had  complained  of  platinum  thefts  also. 
But  the  grand  total  was  less  than  the  amount  found  in  the 
luggage  of  the  suspected  men. 

"A  general  round-up  was  therefore  ordered  and  inventories  of 

all  government  plati- 
num used  in  the  several 
bureaus  and  in  muni- 
tions manufacture  were 
made. 

"The  exact  composi- 
tion of  definite  consign- 
ments of  platinum  is 
fairly  well  known  to 
chemists.  The  slight 
variations  are  due  to 
traces  of  other  sub- 
stances suchas'  iridium.' 
Just  as  dealers  in  gems 
declare  that  important 
diamonds  are  so  regis- 
tered that  it  is  difficult 
to  dispose  of  stolen  ones, 
so  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards used  the  same 
principle  in  solving  the 
mysteries  of  platinum 
piracy. 
"Chemical  analysis  indicated  that  the  seized  supply  had 
come  neither  from  the  New  Jersey  plant  nor  from  the  laboratory 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  government  agents  did  not 
believe  the  story  that  they  had  obtained  the  metal  by  placer- 
mining  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Parry  Sound,  Ontario, 
because  there  had  never  been  any  of  it  found  there  and  the 
whole  annual  output  of  platinum  from  Canada  does  not  exceed 
twenty-five  troy  ounces. 

"In  its  quality,  the  captured  consignment  closely  resem- 
bled the  stocks  at  the  War  Department  plant  at  Nitro,  West 
Virginia,  where  the  inventory  showed  there  should  be  5,800 
ounces  of  sponge,  and  also  the  stock  of  13,800  ounces  at  a  gov- 
ernment military  plant  at  Jacksonville,  Tenn.  As  some  of  the 
platinum  at  Nitro  was  known  to  contain  a  large  percentage 
of  palladium,  that  in  the  satchel  seemed  to  have  come  from 

Jacksonville 

"Through  a  letter  from  a  prisoner  in  the  Tombs  Prison  in 
New  York,  the  government  authorities  learned  that  Carter  had 
worked  in  the  Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant  at  Jacksonville  as  a  sal- 
vage foreman.  The  accused  man  disappeared  from  there  on 
March  27  last  without  leave  and  in  April  was  discharged  be- 
cause of  his  unexplained  absence.  Then  followed  the  arrest 
of  H.  E.  Crone,  a  chemist  at  the  Old  Hickory  Plant,  because, 
it  is  asserted  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards'  report,  Brown  con- 
fessed that  the  platinum  in  his  possession  was  obtained  from 
Crone,  who  he  declared  had  stolen  it  from  the  reserve  stock  of 
platinum  at  the  plant.  ...  In  eighty-six  cans  in  the  safe  at  Old 
Hickory  was  found  a  substance  supposed  to  be  platinum,  which 
on  examination  proved  "to  be  a  mixture  of  mercury  with  ordinary' 
moist  dirt.  It  is  alleged  that  the  pirates  had  plotted  to  sub- 
stitute lead  filings  for  the  twenty-five  ounces  of  abstracted 
platinum  in  each  can,  and  to  market  their  loot  at  one  hundred 
dollars  an  ounce,  or  $2,500  a  can.  This  scheme,  he  said,  was  too 
tedious  and  was  later  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  use  of  mercury 

and  dirt 

"Experts  say  that  the  elaborate  investigation  of  the  theft  at 
the  plant  at  Jacksonville  will  do  .much  to  check  platinum  piracy 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  conservation  of  the  metal 
is  especially  important  because  platinum  is  essential  in  the 
making  of  sulfuric  and  other  powerful  acids  which  are  used 
in  war,  for  preparing  heavy  explosives,  and  in  peace  have  a 
wide  industrial  application.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  it 
in  munitions  works  during  the  European  conflict  that  the  scant 
supply  in  this  country  was  eked  out  by  a  movement  through 
which  patriotic  women  of  the  nation  were  persuaded  to  order 
no  jewelry  with  platinum  settings  during  hostilities. 

"Chemists  have  urged  that,  in  view  of  the  impoi'tance  of 
platinum  in  the  national  defense,  a  Federal  statute  be  enacted 
making  the  punishment  of  the  crime  of  stealing  the  metal 
especially  severe." 
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WILLIAM  MARION  REEDY 


THE  GREAT  EXCEPTION,  you  might  call  William 
Marion  Reedy,  for  he  was  a  prophet  accepted  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad.  By  his  sticking  to  journalism  and  es- 
chewing the  narrower  paths  of  literature  he  may  have  com- 
passed this  end.  St.  Louis  was  proud  of  Reedy's  Mirror,  and 
now  its  interesting  edi- 
tor has  died,  it  feels  that 
it  "loses  a  literary  light 
of  unusual  brilliancy." 
The  Globe-Democrat  of 
his  native  city  finds  that 
"of  all  who  have  gone 
out  from  St.  Louis,  or 
who  have  remained  here, 
few  have  gained  a  repu- 
tation in  the  literary 
world  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared with  Reedy's.  Yet 
he  was  not  a  producer 
of  books."  Perhaps  he 
is  best  described  as  "a 
colyumist"  of  unlimited 
scope.  Reedy's  Mirror 
was  a  reflection  of  his 
own  personality  both  in 
the  matter  of  opinion 
and  of  taste.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  ob- 
serves that  he  was 
"known  in  every  liter- 
ary center  of  the  country 
as  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken editors,  one  of 
the  most  appreciative 
critics,  and  one  of  the 
best  friends  a  writer 
could  possess."  The 
New  York  Times  esti- 
mates his  power  both  as. 
a  maker  and  unmaker 
of  literary  reputations. 
The  latter  contention  is 
not,  however,  so  well  sup- 
ported as  the  former. 
We  read,  tho,  that — 


AN    "OUTSPOKEN    EDITOR,"    AN    "APPRECIATIVE    FRIEND." 

The  St.  Louis  editor  of  whom  it  is  said  that  "  no    journalist    in  America  wrote 

more  interestingly  or  with  less  suppression  of  his  own  opinion  than  did  William 

Marion  Reedy,"  shown  in  a  "  primitive"  portrait  by  Richard  Ederheimer. 


"His  swift  recognition  of  talent  in  young  writers  as  well  as 
his  searching  judgments  upon  those  already  established  gave  him 
an  enviable  prestige.  Moreover,  he  owned  as  well  as  edited  his 
publication,  so  that  he  was  somewhat  less  hampered  in  the 
candid  voicing  of  his  opinion  than  was  the  editor  of  The  Courier- 
Journal  [Henry  Watterson].  It  has  been  said  more  than  once 
that  Reedy  was  the  only  man  in  this  laud  of  the  free  who  really 
could  express  himself." 

Reedy's  principal  finds  were  "Patience  Worth"  and  Edgar 
Lee  Masters.  The  "Spoon  River  Anthology"  first  appeared 
in  his  pages;  and  so  did  the  work  of  Zoe  Akins,  who  has  come 
into  a  conspicuous  place  as  a  playwright,  and  of  Fannie  Hurst, 
the  short-story  writer.  An  estimate  of  Reedy  is  contributed 
to  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  by  Richard  Spamer,  who  begins 


with  Reedy's  first  work  on  that  paper  when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  was  assigned  to  visit 'Forest  Park  near  St.  Louis  on  fifty-two 
consecutive  Sundays  beginning  in  early  spring: 

"Reedy  caught  the  spirit  of  that  grove  in  all  its  changing 
moods:  at  early  dawn,  in  the  glare  of  noon,  the  wistful  aspect 

under  the  descending 
sun,  and  at  midnight, 
when  through  the  thick 
foliage  of  patriarchal 
trees  neither  moon  nor 
stars  were  visible.  The 
young  prose  poet,  for 
such  he  was  from  the 
beginning,  wrote  those 
stories  under  the  cap- 
tion, 'Sunday  in  Forest 
Park,'  for  the  Monday 
issue,  and  it  is  of  record 
that  many  a  time  his 
'copy'  was  the  last, 
except  the  most  impor- 
tant late  dispatches,  to 
be  set  on  Sunday  night. 
"These  essays  were 
eagerly  read  and  ardent- 
ly looked  forward  to;  in 
fact,  they  formed,  as 
knowing  friends  of 
Reedy's  will  testify,  the 
subject  of  extended  and 
enlightening  conversa- 
tions on  English  style, 
of  which  he  even  then 
evidenced  a  more  than 
casual  mastery. 

"Like  Dean  Swift,  of 
whom  he  was  a  great 
admirer,  he  could  '  write 
interestingly  of  a  broom- 
stick' or  a  returning 
family  party  worn  out 
with  a  day's  unwonted 
enjoyment.  He  culti- 
vated his  inborn  powers 
of  observation  in  this 
way  and  practised  most 
faithfully  the  great  art 
of  'writing  out  of  him- 
self,' imparting  to  all  he 
did  that  peculiar  per- 
sonal note  which,  when 
dearly  struck,  is  the 
height  of  impersonality. 
"But  his  newspaper 
training  was  not  developed  solely  along  decorative  lines.  His 
six-days-in-the-week  assignment  was  the  Four  Courts,  the  Police 
Headquarters,  and  the  murky  purlieus  thereunto  adjacent.  Here 
he  acquired  the  quality  of  pathos  which  he  held  in  such  fine 
restraint  that,  as  he  of  ttimes  remarked,  his  great  task  was  '  not 
to  slop  over.'  The  mordant  touch  of  satire  was  not  wanting 
here  nor  was  he  in  any  way  shy  in  the  use  of  the  public  stylist's 
trenchant  tool,  invective. 

"Pursuant  to  his  chosen  calling,  he  learned  by  aptitude 
glistened  by  experience  that  'the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man';  but  he  also  knew  innately  that  constant  writing,  even 
for  a  great  newspaper  whose  every  line  was  supervised  by  a  man 
of  genius,  had  its  limitations  if  the  writer  failed  to  fortify  him- 
self by  constant,  discursive,  omnivorous  reading." 

The  Springfield  Republican  quotes,  without  wholly  agreeing,  a 
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statement  by  Reedy 's  devotees  tha,t  The  Mirror,  "year  in  and 
year  out,  has  printed  more  good  literature  than  any  other 
periodical  in  America."  and  adds: 

"Yet  of  even  more  importance  than  what  actually  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  The  Mirror  was  the  influence  which  Reedy  as 
a  critic  and  a  sociable  companion  exercised  upon  the  writers 
of  his  day.  Of  St.  Louis  he  made  a  kind  of  oasis  in  the  great 
American  desert,  and  his  influence  was  undoubtedly  greater 
than  if  he  had  weakly  yielded  to  the  general  drift  toward  New 
York — for  somewhat  similar  reasons  and  with  a  like  justifica- 
tion by  results  Eugene  Field  elected  to  remain  in  Chicago." 

The  New  York  Globe  hazards  a  reason  for  this: 

"No  journalist  in  America  wrote  more  interestingly  or  with 
less  suppression  of  his  own  opinion  (perhaps  the  two  things  are 
intimately  related)  than  did  William  Marion  Reedy.  He  pub- 
lished his  Mirror  in  St.  Louis,  but  it  was  eagerly  read  in  New 
York,  in  San  Francisco,  and  everywhere  else  where  a  courageous 
man's  candid  observations  on  men  and  events  were  valued. 
Mr.  Reedy  wrote  more  freely,  perhaps,  about  other  cities  than 
about  his  own,  but  that  was  natural. 

"His  death,  which  was  hastened  by  his  exertions  in  reporting 
the  San  Francisco  convention,  is  one  of  those  obliterations  that 
are  hard  to  realize.  That  this  brave  pen  should  be  laid  aside 
is  something  not  merely  regrettable  but  almost  unimaginable. 
But  during  his  too  brief  career  Mr.  Reedy  may  have  inspired 
other  journalists,  not  to  express  his  particular  opinions,  for 
they  were  of  less  consequence  than  his  personality,  but  to  strive 
for  intellectual  honesty." 

The  New  York  Tribune  is  sure  where  The  Republican  doubts, 
and  writes  perhaps  the  best  appreciation  of  Reedy  of  all: 

"The  most  appalling  thing  about  William  Marion  Reedy 
was  his  lack  of  fame  among  his  own  countrymen.  Here  was  a 
really  great  critical  mind — in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew 
him  and  his  work — and  by  sheer  energy  and  will  and  daunt- 
lessness,  with  neither  capital  nor  business  skill  to  assist,  he 
published  a  weekly  magazine  that  contained,  year  in  and  year 
out,  more  good  literature  than  any  other  periodical  in  America. 
His  home  town  of  St.  Louis  knew  him  and  was  proud  of  him. 
A  few  great  men  like  Colonel  Roosevelt  were  proud  to  count 
him  a  friend.  Since  the  success  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters  and 
'The  Spoon  River  Anthology' — which  Reedy  discovered  and 
published  in  his  Mirror — there  has  been  a  growing  knowledge 
of  Reedy  among  the  poets  and  other  writers  of  the  younger 
generation.  Yet  of  general  fame,  of  position  in  the  larger  sense, 
he  had  next  to  nothing 

"Probably  the  sheer  size  of  America  accounts  for  something 
of  this  inconspicuousness.  To  gain  a  national  hearing,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  speak  from  a  national  pulpit — from  a  magazine  of 
wide  national  circulation.  Reedy's  Mirror  always  clung  to  its 
local  flavor.  Its  proprietor,  editor,  and  chief  contributor  wan- 
dered cheerfully  about  the  country  in  quest  of  political  conven- 
tions and  good  food  and  fresh  young  poets  and  such  like  enter- 
tainments; but  St.  Louis  was  at  once  his  starting-point  and  his 
destination.  There  in  the  Middle  West  were  his  roots,  and 
there  he  clung.  Individuals  in  a  dozen  cities  knew  him  and 
loved  him — there  were  few  better  companions;  and  more  and 
more  of  recent  years  writers  and  politicans  and  other  tramps 
fell  into  the  way  of  dropping  in  upon  him  at  his  St.  Louis  office, 
for  what  many  considered  the  best  talk  to  be  heard  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

"All  of  which  suggests  what  is  the  truth,  we.  think:  that 
Reedy  turned  his  back— and  it  was  a.  very  broad  back — upon 
fame  by  preference.  Or  if  not  exactly  by  design  or  intention, 
by  instinct  and  nature.  He  would  not  have  been  Reedy  had 
he  gone  out  for  a  cult  and  all  the  literary  glory  that  is  so  cheaply 
to  be  had  for  a  little  swank  and  a  few  mutual-tickling  agreements. 

"Should  one  regret  this  choice,  his  way  of  living?  Would  he 
have  done  more  for  American  literature  had  he  made  a  con- 
ventional success  of  his  criticism  and  been  published  and  read 
and  touted  by  the  right  people?  Anything  but,  we  are  confi- 
dent. There  are  the  two  ways  of  leading.  One  might  be  called 
the  institutional.  It  is  the  safe  and  conventional  and  comfor- 
table way;  but  those  who  pursue  it  must  sacrifice  how  much 
of  personality  and  affection  and  originality!  The  other  way  is 
the  Reedy  way — a  lone  figure,  asking  nothing  and  giving  nothing 
except  friendship  and  ideas,  counting  the  discovery  of  a  new 
writer  as  a  reward  in  itself,  and  leading  by  example  and  talk, 
by  personal  contact  with  the  few  who  have  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear." 


"AFTER-WAR"   READING   COURSES 

A  NOVEL  and  perhaps  symptomatic  series  c±  "after-war 
reading  courses"  has  been  prepared  for  the  Home 
-  Education  Division  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Wheeler, 
librarian  of  the  Public  Library  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  In 
addition  to  prescribed  lists  of  books  dealing  with  "Heroes  of 
American  Democracy,"  we  find  such  unexpected  courses  as  the 
following:  "The  Call  of  Blue  Waters,"  a  reading  course  in 
seamanship,  navigation,  and  marine  engineering;  "Iron  and 
Steel,"  a  course  on  the  manufacture  of  these  basic  products; 
"Ship-building,"  a  course  dealing  with  the  shipyard  and  the  con- 
struction of  both  steel  and  wooden  ships;  and  "Machine-shop 
Work,"  a  course  emphasizing  the  truth  that  "books  are  tools 
and  the  successful  man  uses  them  to  do  the  world's  work  in  a 
better  way."  Each  course  consists  of  a  list  of  books  from  which 
the  reader  must  select  and  read  a  certain  number.  Each  is 
accompanied  by  the  following  direction:  "If  you  wish  to  pur- 
sue this  course,  send  to  the  Home  Education  Division,  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  following  data:  Your 
name,  address,  age,  education,  occupation,  date  of  beginning 
course,  name  and  number  of  course." 

By  way  of  introduction  to  the  course  on  "Iron  and  Steel" 
(Course  No.  14),  the  official  bulletin  issued  to  the  press  says: 

"Our  great  production  of  iron  and  steel  made  possible  the 
winning  of  the  war,  and  practically  everything  with  which  we 
come  in  daily  contact  has  resulted  from  some  utilization  of  iron 
or  steel.  The  United  States  has  been  producing  these  materials 
at  the  rate  of  50,000,000  tons  per  year.  The  manufacture  of 
such  a  vast  product  is  naturally  characterized  by  extensive  use  of 
time-saving  and  obstacle-conquering  machinery.  Specialization 
is  essential,  and  the  industry  is  more  and  more  dependent  on  men 
of  training. 

"Our  own  steels  have  become  of  higher  grade  through  our 
manufacture  of  many  steels  which  we  formerly  imported.  We 
shall  continue  to  supply  these  special  steels  and  also  the  huge 
'after-war'  requirements  of  all  kinds  of  steel  for  the  coming  ex- 
pansion of  railroad,  shipping,  and  building  industries,  and  for 
reconstruction  purposes  abroad.  It  behooves  us,  then,  for  the 
good  of  the  industry  and  of  the  nation,  to  increase  our  knowledge 
and  success  in  the  work  by  reading  and  learning  from  the  ex- 
periences of  others." 

As  an  example  of  a  course  which  combines  the  literary  and  the 
technical  we  cite  that  headed  "The  Call  of  Blue  Waters."  Here 
the  bulletin,  after  quoting  one  of  Masefield's  swinging  "Salt 
Water  Ballads,"  goes  on  to  say: 

"No  man  with  a  glimmer  of  romance  in  his  soul  can  read  about 
the  things  of  the  sea  without  a  thrill.  He  who  tunes  his  mind 
to  hear  the  ocean  calling  and  who  fares  forth  intent  upon  the 
free  life  of  the  sea,  hardship  and  all,  is  shaping  his  way  toward  a 
pleasant  port.  No  wider  career  offers  to-day  than  that  of  the 
sea.  No  better  understanding  of  the  inmost  meaning  of  man's 
heart  can  be  reached  than  that  gained  on  the  implacable  waters 
where,  men  are  measured  for  their  ability  alone. 

"Tyre  has  had  but  seven  true  heirs,  and  the  United  States  is 
one  of  them.  Naturally  a  maritime  people,  with  magnificent 
harbors,  America  has  forgotten  her  heritage.  The  American 
flag  until  1918  was  a  curiosity  in  foreign  waters. 

"As  Mr.  Hurley  says,  'we  must  make  America  ship-minded. 
We  are  so  little  ship-minded  to-day  that  it  is  chiefly  the  dif- 
ficulties of  operation  which  occupy  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are 
giving  any  thought,  whatever  to  our  merchant  marine  of  to- 
morrow.' What  Mr.  Hurley  calls  'operation'  is  a  diverse  and 
fascinating  science.  Tt  implies  navigation,  seamanship,  and 
marine  engineering — red-blooded  callings,  all  of  them,  demanding 
the  nerve  and  sinew,  the  alertness  and  endurance,  of  manhood 
in  its  finest  and  most  virile  form. 

"We  can  make  American  blood  leap  again  in  response  to  the 
splendid  sea-stories  of  Dana,  Bullen,  and  Conrad.  The  stories 
and  the  study-books  herein  listed  will  create  the  interest  and  give 
the  understanding  without  which  no  real  progress  is  made.  For 
real  seamanship  of  a  smartness  and  skill  which  made  American 
sailors  what  they  were  in  early  days,  we  go  to  some  of  the  recent 
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carefully  prepared  books,  to  supplement  the  daily  routine  and 
experience. 

' '  The  marine  engineer,  the  man  of  high  adventure  and  on  whose 
shoulders  falls  the  care  of  the  engines  and  machinery  of  the  ship, 
has  had  splendid  things  done  for  him  in  the  way  of  books.  •  And 
every  man  on  board  ship  has  an  interest  in  navigation,  by  which 
the  sun  and  the  stars  are  made  to  serve  as  guides  and  mile-stones 
as  the  vessel  plows  her  true  course  across  the  wide  ocean.  Even 
the  man  who  has  had  little  mathematics  can  understand  the 
principles  from  some  of  the  books  now  available 

"The  reading  of  ten  of  the  following  books,  including  two  from 
each  section,  is  required  to  win  the  certificate  of  the  Bureau  of 
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A    JAPANESE    STAGE,    . 
Before  which  sits  the  audience  in  a  manner  uncomfortable  to  western  notions. 


Education.  But  this  list  is  meant  also  to  encourage  the  reading 
of  single  volumes  by  those  who  do  not  care  to  undertake  the 
whole  course. 

SECTION  1. 

"1.  Marvin,  W.  L.     'The  American  Merchant  Marine.' 

"2.  Dana,  R.  H.     'Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.' 

"3.  Bullen,  F.  T.     'Cruise  of  the  Cachalot: 

"4.  Conrad,  Joseph.     'Typhoon;  or,  'The  Shadow  Line.' 

SECTION  2. 

"5.  Knight,  A.  E.     'Modern  Seamanship.' 

"6.  Resenberg,  Felix.     'Men  on  Deck.' 

"7.  Doane,  E.  P.     'Seamanship.' 

"8.  O'Donnell,  E.  E.     'Merchant  Marine  Manual.' 

"9.  Walton,  Thomas.     'Know  Your  Own  Ship.'     12th  ed. 

SECTION  3. 

"10.  Glass,  E.  R.  (ed.)  'Blue  Book  of  Facts  on  Marine  En- 
gineering.' 

"11.  Lucas,  and  Others.  'Audel's  New  Marine  Engineers' 
Guide.' 

"12.  Dyson,  C.  W.     'Practical  Marine  Engineering.'     7th  ed. 

"13.  Dinger,  H.  C.  'Hand-book  for  the  Care  and  Operation  of 
Naval  Machinery.'     3d  ed. 


"14 
"15 


16. 


SECTION  4. 
Henderson,  W.  J.     'Elements  of  Navigation.' 
Jacoby,  Harold.     'Navigation.' 

Lecky,    S.    T.    S.     'Wrinkles    in    Practical    Navigation.' 
18th  ed. 
"17.  Bowditch,    Nathaniel.     'American    Practical    Navigator.' 

United  States  Hydrographic  Office. 
"18.  Bradford,  Gershom.    'Whys  and  Wherefores  of  Naviga- 
tion."' 


^HE  MOVIES  IN  JAPAN  do  not  recommend  themselves 
as  yet  to  the  upper  classes.  They  are  for  the  prole- 
tariat, and  not  even  for  them  in  anything  like  the  pro- 
portions of  their  appeal  to  the  populations  of  western  countries. 
Motion-picture  theaters  are  badly  constructed,  tho  the  atten- 
dance is  large,  and  the  prices  demanded  for  admission  are  high. 
"So  far  there  has  been  no  appeal  made  for  the  patronage  of  tho 
better  element,"  says   The  Japan  Advertiser   (Tokyo).     "This 

is  clearly  the  fault  of  the 
management,  as  they  fail  to 
provide  the  essential  com- 
forts necessary  to  attract 
such  patronage."  Japan's 
backwardness,  in  compari- 
son with  other  countries,  is 
due  also  to  peculiarities  cf 
habit  that  have  their  inter- 
est, perhaps,  for  western 
readers : 

"To  build  an  enormous 
theater  here  that  would 
seat  over  five  thousand 
people  as  does  tho  Capitcl 
Theater,  recently  built  in 
New  York,  is  out  of  tho 
question,  because  the  thea- 
ter of  a  country  should  bo 
expressive  of  that  country. 
It  is  an  institution  cf  thc.t 
country,  and,  if  possible, 
which  it  is  in  this  instance, 
should  be  built  in  a  stylo 
typical  of  that  country. 
The  production,  if  foreign, 
should  be  staged  in  tho 
architecture  of  tho  country 
of  its  origin,  and  thereby 
present  a  true  picture  of 
the  story  framed  by  the 
proscenium  arch  of  the 
theater. 
"Again,  in  Japan  the  manner  of  showing  motion-pictures 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  western  world.  Here  tho 
audience  gather  their  knowledge  of  the  play  from  the  declama- 
tion of  the  tale  by  the  professional  reader  engaged  for  the  task. 
Managers  and  public  alike  in  this  country  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  reader  for  their  proper  appreciation  of  the  play.  This  fact 
alone  limits  the  capacity  of  an  auditorium  to  one  within  the  sound 
of  his  voice.  Acoustics  teach  that  the  human  voice  is  capable 
of  projecting  distinguishable  words  without  expansion  only  about 
seventy-five  feet.  The  trained  voice  of  the  professional  reader 
might  add  something  more  to  this  distance  without  destroying 
the  delicate  shades  of  modulated  tones  necessary  to  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  story.  This  of  necessity  would  limit  the 
capacity  of  an  auditorium  to  about  ninety  feet  square,  an  area 
that  would  permit  of  a  capacity  of  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
hundred. 

"In  America,  and  European  countries  as  well,  the  story  is 
taken  from  the  subtitles  with  which  the  picture  is  freely  inter- 
spersed. While  it  is  true  the  action  of  a  play  takes  place  in 
the  minds  of  the  auditors  instead  of  on  the  stage,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  whatever  is  depicted  on  the  stage  merely  acts  as  a 
suggestion  to  stimulate  the  minds  into  a  proper  interpretation 
of  the  play." 

Some  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  Japanese  theaters 
show  that  her  customs  demand  a  shoe-room  instead  of  a  cloak- 
room: 

"Theaters  must  afford  more  comfort  for  the  patrons,  to  make 
them  practicable  for  all  classes.  The  base  of  the  stairways  should 
be  cleared  of  footgear  and  the  same  placed  in  a  recess  at  one 
side  that  would  not  cause  the  excited  people  a  moment's  delay 
at  the  end  of  a  performance.  This  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage in  case  of  fire  by  freeing  the  passage  of  excited  patrons 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  wait  for  or  be  encumbered  by  their 
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footgear.  The  presence  of  awaiting  footgear  might  cause  the 
people  in  time  of  excitement  to  stumble  and  fall  and  thereby 
create  a  serious  obstacle  for  those  following. 

"Another  point  that  would  be  new  to  Japan  and  a  great  aid 
in  case  of  danger  would  be  the  provision  of  a  large  circular 
opening  in  the  roof  controlled  by  an  electric  press-button  that 
would  open  the  roof  to  the  sky  in  case  of  hot  weather  or  danger. 
.  .  .  Another  thing — there  is  no  reason  why  performances  should 
not  be  given  every  afternoon,  as  they  are  in  the  United  States, 
at  a  reduced  charge  of  admission,  say  one  yen  for  the  choice 
seats.  This  would  serve  as  an  inducement  for  attendance  at 
these  performances.  The  evening  prices  could  remain  the  same 
without  injury  to  the  business. 

"All  that  is  needed  is  an  enterprising  manager  to  construct 
a  new,  commodious  theater  in  the  Japanese  style  on  lines  that 
would  be  safe  and  comfortable,  with  ample  provision  for  the 
better  classes,  and  success  will  surely  reward  his  efforts.  The 
motion-pictures  have  succeeded  immensely  all  over  the  world, 
and  this  success  has  been  so  persistent  that  they  have  already 
become  a  permanent  institution." 


MUST  NOVELISTS   FORGET  THE   WAR? 

THE  GERMANS,  as  related  here  not  long  since,  read 
omnivorously  about  the  war.  Book  after  book  details 
all  its  phases,  and  the  young  deny  themselves  luxuries 
to  buy  these  books.  The  French  may  be  less  voracious;  but 
English  and  American  publishers  shut  a  door  on  writers  and 
hang  up  a  sign  "No  War."  Mr.  W.  J.  Locke,  the  novelist, 
finds  this  not  only  a  hardship  for  fiction-writers,  but  a  destroyer 
of  their  souls.  "Novelists  and  dramatists  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,"  he  says,  "are  confronted  with  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  that  ever  dismayed  an  artist."  They  must  write 
"as  tho  there  had  been  no  war,"  or  find  no  acceptance  among 
those  who  "claim  to  have  their  finger  on  the  public  pulse." 
In  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August  he  writes: 

"Possibly  the  reading  public  is  satiated  with  pictures  of 
actual  warfare,  with  the'  blood  and  mud  and  misery  of  old, 
unhappy,  far-off  things  and  battles  of  a  couple  of  .years  ago — 
altho  the  success  of  that  fine  picture  of  the  war,  '  Peter  Jackson, 
Cigar  Merchant,'  seems  to  prove  a  continuance  of  popular 
interest.  Possibly  resumes  of  European  war-conditions  may 
weary  because  of  their  reiterated  insistence  on  things  known. 
I  can  understand  any  reader  pishing  and  pshawing  over  a 
description  of  England  on  August  2,  1914,  or  of  London  on 
armistice  night.  But  between  an  avoidance  of  these  over- 
described  actualities  and  a  negation  of  the  fact  of  the  war  lies 
a  great  gulf. 

"The  war  has  been.  It  has  convulsed  human  society  from 
dregs  to  froth.  It  has  had  its  incalculable  influences  on  the 
soul  of  mankind.  It  has,  incidentally,  entered  into  the  sold  of 
the  artist.  The  man  of  business,  the  scientist,  the  mechanic, 
altho  living  in  an  equal  state  of  spiritual  unrest,  have  no  occa- 
sion for  expressing  it  in  the  pursuance  of  their  daily  avocations. 
But  this  same  expression  is  the  very  mission  of  the  novelist. 
His  soul,  his  stock  in  trade,  is  all  a-quiver  with  these  last  six 
years  of  upheaval.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
manifestations  of  human  character  revealed  by  the  war.  Thpre 
is  the  whole  of  the  social  universe  in  the  remaking — in  Europe 
and  in  America.  We  can  not  write  a  novel  of  1920  without 
reference  to  what  the  men  and  the  women  did  in  the  war.  To 
put  it  crudely,  if  the  hero  did  not  fight,  he  was  either  a  cripple 
or  a  conscientious  objector.  If  he  did  fight,  the  war  had  an 
influence  on  hjs  character,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  novelist 
to  describe;  for  no  man  or  woman  on  this  earth  has  passed 
unaffected  through  the  ordeal. 

"The  novelist  has,  therefore,  to  choose  one  of  three  courses: 

"1.  To  beg  the  question  and  write  costume-romance — 1713, 
1813,  1913,  all  equally  remote. 

"2.  To  pretend  there  has  been  no  war,  and  to  do  up  sham 
bits  of  soul  in  whitey-brown  paper  and  sell  them,  and  thereby 
earn  his  own  self-contempt  and  that  of  his  brother  man. 

"3.  To  offer  his  inmost  soul  for  sale — as  heretofore — and 
starve. 

"I  put  the  proposition  before  the  intermediaries  between  us 
and  the  public,  in  England  and  America,  whom  I  have  above 
enumerated.  Also  before  the  public,  whose  keenness  on  having 
its  pulse  felt  so  tenderly  I  do  not  altogether  take  for  granted." 


A  point  against  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  be  made  by  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  which  cites  the  example  of  Scott  and  Jane 
Austen : 

"Scott,  who  lived  through  the  French  Revolution  and  visited 
Waterloo  while  the  carnage  was  fresh,  chose  the  first  course, 
and  seems  not  to  have  been  tempted  to  any  other.  His  con- 
temporary, Jane  Austen,  whose  relatives  were  naval  officers  in 
the  great  war,  hardly  mentions  it  in  her  fiction.  Evidently 
in  a  century  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  spirit  of  fiction 
and  in  the  degree  of  its  absorption  in  the  affairs  of  the  world." 

This  same  paper  finds  a  broader  and  deeper  question  than 
the  interdiction  of  war-stories.  "It  is  the  right  of  the  middle- 
man to  dictate  to  the  creative  artist  " — 

"Editors  and  publishers  say,  Mr.  Locke  tells  us,  that  the 
public  is  tired  of  war,  that  the  public  wishes  to  forget  the  war; 
'in  effect,  that  if  we  wish  to  continue  to  earn  our  living,  we 
must  do  so  on  the  amazing  postulate  that  there  has  been  no 
war.' 

"In  their  appraisal  of  what  the  public  wants  the  middlemen 
may  or  may* not  be  right;  they  often  make  shrewd  guesses,  yet 
sometimes,  like  other  arbiters  of  fashion,  guess  wrong — a  mis- 
take in  feeling  the  public  pulse  has  this  year  cost  manufac- 
turers of  women's  shoes  a  pretty  penny.  But  the  point  is  that 
it  is  not  good  for  fiction  nor  for  the  public  to  have  the  fashions 
set  year  by  year  by  commercial  speculators.  No  doubt  many 
people  are  tired  of  war;  unquestionably  many  people  wish  to 
forget  the  war.  But  is  it  a  wish  that  ought  to  be  encouraged? 
Are  the  lessons  of  the  war  to  go  for  naught  because  the  public 
is  tired  of  it? 

"The  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Locke  goes  far  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  war-books.  It  is  really  a  question  whether  fashions  in 
literature  as  in  clothes  are  to  be  controlled  by  middlemen  and 
manipulated  for  the  maximum  profit.  This  is  important  be- 
cause mass  thinking  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  of.  our  time,  and 
publishers  and  editors  have  come  to  possess  great  power  to 
stimulate  it  or  to  break  up  the  great  waves  into  a  wholesome 
individualism.  To  play  up  war-books  one  year  and  forbid  them 
the  next  is  to  encourage  levity,  superficiality,  and  fickleness  and 
to  cater  to  the  weaknesses  of  democracy.  If  authors  of  con- 
science and  character  are  ready  to  risk  a  certain  loss  of  popu- 
larity in  order  to  express  their  deeper  feelings  it  is  a  misfortune 
for  them  to  be  blocked,  let  us  say,  by  a  decision  of  the  middle- 
men that  this  season  frivolity  is  to  be  the  fashion.  The  ten- 
dency of  which  Mr.  Locke  complains  is  a  growing  tendency, 
and  it  gave  some  cause  for  uneasiness  even  before  the  war;  the 
ban  on  fiction  dealing  with  problems  arising  out  of  the  war 
puts  the  issue  in  a  clear  and  unmistakable  way." 

The  Villager  (Katonah)  thinks  "the  public  is  not  running 
away  from  its  memories  of  the  war,  but  from  the  'artists'  who 
insist  upon  using  those  memories,"  just  as  "one  does  not  forget 
his  mother  who  has  died  because  he  prefers  not  to  talk  about 
it  with  each  and  every  neighbor."  But  the  New  York  Tribune 
finds  a  very  "special  reason"  for  the  condition  which  Mr. 
Locke  deplores: 

"As  Mr.  Noyes  recently  noted,  the  part  of  the  human  family 
that  is  most  keenly  conscious  of  its  own  intellectuality — so  much 
so  as  to  dub  itself  intelligentsia — has  grown  increasingly  Bol- 
shevik, if  the  word  may  be  used  in  this  connection,  for  a 
generation. 

"Fantastic  theory  and  half-baked  criticism  of  everything  that 
is  are  characteristic  of  the  time.  This  spirit  shows  itself  in  art 
even  more  than  in  political  theory.  The  young  men  who  come 
crowding  from  our  colleges  have  made  a  cult  of  iconoclasm. 
For  centuries  literature  was  reproached  for  being  a  Tory;  now 
it  is  a  roaring  radical.  The  half-trained  intelligence  flies  to 
criticism  as  naturally  as  a  duck  to  water. 

"Now,  it  happens  that  the  men  who  chiefly  have  the  initial 
say  as  to  what  shall  be  published  are  largely  intelligentsia. 
As  such  they  express  their  prejudices  as  human  beings  are  likely 
to.  The  war  did  not  take  a  course  agreeable  to  them.  Its 
issues  did  not  appeal  to  them.  It  flatly  contradicted  their 
•assumptions,  and  they  do  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  their  dis- 
comfiture. They  take  it  for  granted  that  as  they  think  and 
feel  so  do  their  fellow  creatures.  When  the  author  of  a  war- 
book  comes  in,  oven  tho  he  brings  in  an  interesting  manuscript, 
he  is  sneered  at.  The  public  is  not  consulted.  It  takes  what 
is  given  it,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  what  it  wants." 
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HOW  THE  CHURCH  IS  SOLVING  SPAIN'S  LABOR  TROUBLES 


IABOR  TROUBLES  IN  SPAIN  may  in  time  be  entirely 
eliminated  if  a  joint  church  and  business  movement  which 
-*  is  said  to  have  the  Pope's  approval  continues  with  the 
success  which  has  marked  it  since  its  establishment  two  years 
ago.  Under  the  plan,  which  embraces  a  cooperative  banking 
scheme,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  avoided,  employers  and  em- 
ployees are  guaranteed  against  labor  disputes  and  artificial  in- 
terruptions, and  a  decent  livelihood  for  all  members  is  assured. 
There  are  already  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  members 
in  the  organization  who  agree  not  to  strike,  who  are  guaranteed 
employment  by  the  central  bank,  and,  if  employment  can  not 
be  had,  are  cared  for  by  the  institution.  In  a  summary  of  an 
article  on  the  subject  prepared  for  The  Manufacturers'  Record 
by  a  Protestant  of  "high  position  who  has  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  situation  in  Spain,"  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
weekly  says  that  the  plan  "opens  up  almost  limitless  poten- 
tialities, and  as  a  powerful  economic  measure,  without  regard 
at  all  to  the  religious  or  moral  side,  it  is  worth  studying  and 
watching.  It  has  possibilities  for  becoming  a  tremendous  finan- 
cial religious  power  for  evil  or  good,  and  is  therefore  worth 
careful  study  and  watching  by  the  whole  world." 

In  Spain  radical  unionized  labor  has  taken  the  form  of  syn- 
dicalism, and  in  order  to  counteract  this,  the  Catholic  Church 
organized  a  group  of  associations  called  Sindicatos  Catolicos, 
or  Catholic  Syndicates,  which  are  formed  "in  the  bosom  of 
the  parish,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  priests."  According  to 
the  writer  in  The  Manufacturers'  Record: 

"Workers  who  are  known  to  be  faithful  and  devoted  to  their 
duties  are  admitted,  and  benefits  accrue  immediately.  They  are 
personally  looked  after  by  committees  of  the  syndicates;  fair 
wages  are  assured  to  them;  they  are  freed  from  the  oppression 
of  hard  masters;  if  they  are  sick,  they  receive  medical  com- 
forts and  their  families  are  kept  from  want;  if  work  does  not 
come  to  them,  the  syndicate  seeks  and  finds  new  employment; 
if  they  are  in  need,  on  proper  evidence  being  shown,  they  are 
loaned  money  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  are  obligations  to  be  performed. 
The  worker  may  not  strike;  his  difficulties  are  presented  to 
the  syndicate  and  the  trouble  adjusted.  Employers  undertake 
to  submit  to  such  intervention  on  employing  a  member  of  the 
syndicate,  and  this  he  is  glad  to  do,  because  he  knows  that  the 
underlying  spirit  of  the  association  is  that  of  honesty  and  jus- 
tice; he  is  relieved  from  anxiety  lest  his  industry  be  crippled 
by  strikes;  he  has  no  fear  of  bombs  and  incendiarism  when  he 
engages  a  force'  of  these  men.  He  has  guaranties  on  which 
he  can  rely,  and  he  is  willing  enough  to  give  guaranties  in 
return. 

"As  part  of  the  machinery  a  bank  has  been  organized,  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  group  of  syndicates.  The  dues  of  the 
members  are  divided  into  two  parts,  one  portion  for  paying  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  syndicate  and  the  other  going  into 
the  bank  as  a  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  member.  Small  as  it 
may  be,  it  represents  something  laid  up  against  the  evil  day 
when  he  can  no  longer  work.  Moreover,  these  deposits  share 
■pro  rata  with  the  stock  in  receiving  dividends." 

Capitalists,  it  is  said,  have  been  swift  to  respond  to  this 
"remarkable  movement  toward  effective  cooperation  with  the 
workers"  by  subscribing  largely  in  purchase  of  stock  in  the 
bank,  which  is  already  becoming  a  factor  in  the  financial  life 
of  the  country,  "with  possibilities  the  magnitude  of  which  can 
be  only  dimly  foreseen."  From  the  bank  loans  are  made  to 
members  on  recommendation  of  the  syndicates.  So  rapid  has 
been  the  growth  of  the  movement  that  already  more  than  four 
thousand  Catholic  Syndicates  have  been  formed,  with  a  total  en- 


rolment of  over  six  hundred  thousand  workers.  This  becomes 
significant,  thinks  the  writer,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
population  of  Spain  is  twenty-one  million,  so  that  2.86  per  cent, 
are  already  members  of  the  syndicates.  Assuming  the  usual 
average  of  five  to  a  family,  it  appears  "that  14  per  cent,  of  the 
population  is  thus  assured  of  st.ady  livelihood,  of  freedom  from 
want,  of  care  in  time  of  sickness,  through  the  operation  of  these 
syndicates."     He  concludes  that — 

"This  surely  is  an  effective  answer  to  the  prayer  'Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread.'  It  is  more  than  that.  It  gives 
assurance,  through  the  growth  of  the  system,  that  the  country 
will  not  be  torn  and  impoverished  by  internal  strife.  It  means 
that  the  workers  can  look  forward  to  rearing  their  families 
decently,  and  can  take  pride  in  the  development  of  their  country, 
with  its  wealth  of  natural  resources.  It  is  getting  back  to  the 
fundamental  unit,  the  individual,  as  the  basis  of  a  sound  and 
healthy  national  life. 

"This  may  constitute  the  beginning  of  the  reform  that  will 
rejuvenate  the  churches  of  Christ  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
rumored  that  the  Pope  will  investigate  the  Spanish  Catholic 
Syndicates  and  issue  an  encyclical  on  the  subject.  The  prep- 
arations for  a  visit  of  King  Alfonso  to  Italy  and  to  the  Vatican, 
at  which  time  it  is  said  a  strip  of  the  Papal  dominions  leading  to 
the  sea  will  be  restored  to  the  Pope,  lend  <  olor  to  the  presump- 
tion. It  is  stated  that  the  Pope  will  be  requested  to  visit  Spain 
when  this  is  done,  in  which  case  he  would  certainly  give  special 
consideration  to  this  most  important  contribution  made  by  the 
Church  toward  a  solution  of  the  paramount  socio-political  issue 
of  the  age. 

"In  all  this  lies  a  suggestion  of  a  great  work  of  redemption 
open  to  churches  of  every  denomination  throughout  the  world. 
The  spiritual  life  can  not  be  separated  from  the  material  life  on 
this  earth.  The  Church  has  to  deal  with  living  man.  In  its 
neglect  of  his  material  needs  it  has  lost  its  power  to  work  for 
the  good  of  the  souls  of  the  millions  now  arrayed  under  the 
banners  of  antichristian  socialism.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Christ  took  on  the  garment  of  the  flesh  in  order  to  show 
the  way  to  uplift  mankind,  and  he  did  not  forget  to  feed  the 
hungry  multitudes." 

CHURCHES  AS  CANDIDATES   FOR    MINISTERS— Placing 

a  minister  on  trial  as  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  pastorate  is  putting 
all  the  weight  on  one  end  of  the  stick,  since  church  effectiveness 
is  a  matter  of  mutual  responsibility  existing  between  congre- 
gation and  pastor.  A  successful  ministry  depends  very  largely 
on  congregational  sympathy  and  support,  and,  adds  The  Herald 
of  Gospel  Liberty  (Christian),  "it  is  the  church  as  much  as  the 
preacher  that  is  on  trial."  The  churches  hitherto  have  labored 
under  the  impression  that  the  test  was  simply  for  the  pastor, 
that  all  responsibility  began  and  ended  with  him.  This  is  a 
rejection  of  a  share  of  the  burden,  and — 

"Somehow  it  must  be  driven  into  the  consciousness  of  every 
church  that  the  relationship  is  one  of  mutual  obligation  and 
mutual  responsibilities,  and  that  the  church  is  on  trial  no  less 
than  the  preacher. 

"Any  man  who  is  worth  having  as  a  pastor  will  want  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  church  has  any  possibilities  and  any  future, 
whether  its  membership  is  composed  of  progressive,  forward- 
looking  men  and  women  who  are  ready  to  push  vigorously  for  the 
new  and  finer  things  of  the  Kingdom;  or  whether  it  is  made  up  of 
unprogressive,  critical,  easily  dissatisfied  folk,  who  are  close  and 
niggardly  in  all  of  their  religious  work  and  who  will  oppose  any- 
thing that  looks  to  the  growth  and  enlargement  of  the  equipment 
and  work  of  the  church.  Every  year  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  for  a  church  of  this  last  sort  to  find  any  man  who  is 
willing  to  accept  it — unless  it  is  some  man  that  no  people  ought 
to  employ." 
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"IT    SEEMS    AS    IF    HALF    OF    THE    FLOWER    OF    AMERICAN    MANHOOD    WAS    SACRIFICED," 
Says  a  writer  who  prefers  small   cemeteries    to  forests  of  crosses  like  this  a(    Romagne,  where  35,000  American  soldiers  arc  buried. 


A   PROTEST   AGAINST   "CITIES    OF   OUR 
DEAD"   IN    FRANCE 

SERIOUS  OBJECTIONS  are  advanced  against  the  proposed 
consolidation  of  all  the  A.  E.  F.  graveyards  in  France  and 
Belgium  into  three  large  cemeteries,  the  principal  reasons 
assigned  being  the  huge  task  involved,  the  chance  of  tragic  error 
to  be  overcome,  and  the  loss  of  historic  significance  attached  in 
removing  the  body  from  the  spot  near  which  the  soldier  fell. 
And,  asks  Mary  E.  Sandsted  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "what  does 
it  mean  to  lie  just  outside  of  Paris  when  the  company  'went 
over'  at  Le  Catelet  or  set  the  enemy  on  the  run  at  St.  Souplet?" 
As  she  points  out — 

"In  a  few  years  the  sterile,  iron-sewn  land  around  Kemmel, 
Passehendael.  Wyschaete  Ridge,  and  around  Dickiebusch  Lake 
will  be  just  like  the  other  wheat-fields  or  hop-raising  patches  in 
Flanders.  The  ruins  of  Cloth  Hall  will  remain  in  Ypres,  but 
the  surrounding  country  will  feed  sleepy  little  Flemish  villages 
again  as  it  did  before  the  war.  and  as  it  should.  But  the  British 
cemeteries  will  remain  there,  recalling  the  tremendous  sacrifice 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  made.  The  French  cemeteries 
will  remain;  the  American  will  be  gone.  American  graves  will 
be  outside  of  Paris,  in  a  spot  that  has  absolutely  no  historic 
significance  to  the  average  American." 

Aside  from  this  is  the  question  whether  it  is  wise  to  have 
cemeteries  of  such  large  size.  Would  it  "facilitate  the  location 
of  graves,  and  are  expenses  cut  down  much  if  the  cost  of  ex- 
huming and  transportation,  besides  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
clerical  force  at  each  of  the  three  proposed  cemeteries,  be  con- 
sidered?" The  writer  cites  difficulties  experienced  in  locating 
graves  of  unknown  dead  at  Romagne  as  proving  the  contrary; 
and  as  to  the  hugeness  of  the  task  of  removing  the  dead  and 
the  likelihood  of  error  we  read: 

"Thirty-five  hundred  graves  is  the  task  the  Graves  Bureau 
has  up  in  the  Argonne  Cemetery.  The  number  of  your  grave 
may  be  correct,  but  if  a  slight  error  is  made  in  Paris  with  the 
plot  or  the  section,  as  it  happened  with  us  in  two  cas<  s,  you  wan- 
der the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cemetery.  To  a  friend  such 
a  mistake  is  not  a  very  grievous  error,  but  to  the  mother  who 
lias  crossed  the  seas,  cut  her  way  through  tilt'  red  tape  which 
French  officials  delight  to  invent,  made  proper  inquiries  in  the 
Graves  Registration  Bureau  in  Paris,  taken  a  train  or  hired  a 
machine,  and  after  a  day's  traveling  reached  Romagne  only  to 
learn  that  among  all  the  white  crosses  the  one  she  is  seeking 
is  not  to  be  found — tho  she  knows  it  is  there — the  mistake  is 
indeed  a  tragedy.  In  the  smaller  cemeteries  we  found  every 
grave  for  which  we  searched. 


"Also  in  these  smaller  cemeteries,  without  exception,  every 
cross  not  marked  'Unknown'  bears  the  name,  rank,  organiza- 
tion of  the  soldier  and  the  number  of  his  grave.  In  the  Argonne 
Cemetery  there  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  crosses  bearing 
only  a  name  and  a  number.  Too  big  a  task,  and  the  Paris 
Bureau  of  Graves  Registration  had  procrastinated  in  sending 
to  Romagne  a  complete  list  giving  organizations  as  well  as 
names. 

"There  is  another  argument  against  large  cemeteries.  There 
is  something  overwhelming  and  altogether  overpowering  in  seeing 
thousands  of  American  white  crosses,  and  the  woman  who  has 
to  walk  pathway  after  pathway  traversing  these  endless  rows 
is  completely  spent  by  the  time  she  arrives  at  the  grave  she  is 
seeking.  The  majority  of  visitors  are  women — mothers,  sisters, 
wives,  sweethearts.  A  suffering,  bereaved  woman  does  not  stop 
to  consider  whether  she  is  being  affected  by  reason  or  emotion 
when  she  sees  an  A.  E.  F.  cemetery.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  it  is  one  of  the  smaller  ones,  she  says:  'Well,  some  of  them 
had  to  die,  unfortunately,  but  thank  God  there  were  not  more.' 
When  it  is  a  cemetery  like  the  Argonne  it  seems  as  if  half  of 
1  he  flower  of  American  manhood  was  sacrificed,  and  the  effect 
upon  her  is  dreadful." 


MOHAMMEDAN  PROPAGANDA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

— An  active  Mohammedan  propaganda  is  in  progress  in 
the  United  States,  and,  according  to  The  Baptist,  there  is  in 
circulation  a  pamphlet  asking  its  readers  to  remember  that 
"the  Islam  that  has  been  presented  to  you  by  the  Christian 
missionary  is  not  the  real  Islam,  but  only  a  mutilated  represen- 
tation of  it."  It  is  urged  that  the  "real  Islam  is  such  a  priceless 
repository  of  spiritual  truths  that  no  other  religion  can  be  com- 
pared with  it,"  and  we  are  told  to  "mark  how  sweet  are  the 
fruits  of  Islam,"  that  it  "is  the  only  religion  which  furnishes 
proof  of  its  being  a  living  faith  and  by  following  which  one 
can  enjoy  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  God."  In  comment- 
ing on  the  pamphlet  The  Baptist  notes  that — 

"The  appeal  is  made  to  the  fruits  of  Tslam.  Christians  might 
well  leave  the  matter  on  that  basis.  If  one  will  consider  the 
extent  to  which  popular  Mohammedanism  is  shot  through  with 
superstition,  will  remember  what  it  lias  done  or  not  done  for 
women,  will  notice  the  cruelty  and  the  backwardness  of  its  ad- 
herents, will  see  how  it  fails  utterly  in  developing  any  real  spir- 
itual life,  will  contrast  for  one  moment  .Mohammedan  peoples 
with  Christian  peoples,  there  is  no  question  of  the  result.  But 
propaganda    is    cunning    and    resourceful,    and    its    literature    is 

deceptive  above  measure;  consequently  it  is  well  that  Chris- 
tian people  should  know  that  Islam  is  conducting  a  campaign 
for  converts  in  the  United  States." 
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IN   DEFENSE   OF   PREACHING 


WHETHER  THE  SERMON  is  now  a  necessary  part  of 
the  church  service  is  being  seriously  debated  both  in 
England  and  this  country,  and  a  spirited  controversy 
is  under  way  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  the  Anglican  bishops  the  abolition  of  the  sermon 
as  a  requirement  is  being  considered,  and  here  the  question  as  to 
the  value  of  preaching  has  been  the  subject  of  sharp  dispute 
since  John  Spargo's  indictment  of  it  as  "the  weak  spot  in  the 
church  of  to-day — its  Achilles  tendon."  A  small  army  of  lay 
and  clerical  writers  rush  to  the  pulpit's  defense.  "When  all 
the  indictments  ai-e  in  and  fairly  appraised,  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  court  of  human  judgment  still  acknowledges  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  Christian  Church  and  its  ministry,"  de- 
clared Ernest  Bourner  Allen,  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  con- 
test conducted  by  The  Christian  Century  (Disciples),  to  determine 
by  a  referendum  of  its  readers  which  out  of  six  articles  best 
answer  the  criticism  of  the  Socialist  philosopher  and  author. 
The  Disciples'  journal  published  Mr.  Spargo's  article  in  its  issue 
of  May  20,  and  it  was  quoted  in  these  pages  June  19.  In  some 
of  the  replies  there  is  frank  acknowledgment  of  weakness  in  the 
pulpit,  but  all  deny  that  it  has  become  an  "anachronism,"  and 
several  point  to  recent  definite  results  gained  through  pulpit 
power,  notably  the  enactment  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment. 
"The  power  and  permanency  of  the  Christian  Church  lie  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  message,"  continues  Mr.  Allen.  "The 
preacher  is  an  interpreter  of  eternal  verities."  As  all  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  and  experience  must  have  their  in- 
terpreters, so  shall  we  "always  have  need  of  our  Edisons  to 
teach  us  about  electricity,  our  Spargos  to  teach  us  about  social- 
ism, and  our  Babsons  to  teach  us  about  business.  Likewise  we 
shall  need  our  Beechers  and  our  Brooks,  our  Bushnelles  and  our 
Spurgeons,  to  interpret  Christian  experience  to  us  and  to  relate 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  the  life  of  our  day."  The  writer  is  re- 
minded of  a  pregnant  remark  of  Dr.  Selbie:  "It  is  only  in  reli- 
gion and  theology  that  the  opinion  of  the  amateur  meets  with 
much  respect  "  and  to  this  he  adds  his  own  conclusion  that  "in 
the  long  run  the  fairest  estimate  of  the  Church  will  be  made  by 
those  who  know  its  life  and  share  its  service.  It  is  easier  to 
'damn  with  faint  praise'  than  to  measure  through  personal  con- 
tact the  leavening  and  inspiring  message  of  the  ministry  to-day." 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  "can  not  separate  the  Church  from 
its  messengers  and  message,"  for,  he  argues: 

"The  Chm'ch  does  not  exist  apart  from  these.  One  might  as 
well  talk  about  the  futility  of  teaching  and  at  the  same  time 
commend  the  school!  Voluntaiy  association  without  leadership 
would  not  make  a  church.  The  elimination  of  the  preacher 
insures  the  ultimate  elimination  of  the  message.  The  message 
must  be  incorporated  in  life,  and  this  is  done  with  sacrificial  un- 
selfishness by  the  men  in  the  ministry  to-day.  Thus  are  the 
people  inspired  to  significant  emulation.  The  war  has  given  us  a 
fresh,  appraisal  of  the  values  of  the  Church.  These  values  are 
inextricably  linked  with  the  person  and  function  of  the  preacher. 
.  .  .  How  shall  anarchy  and  industry  know  their  obligations  if  the 
preacher  is  silent?" 

Lloyd  C.  Douglas,  winner  of  the  second  award,  comes  to  his 
main  point  for  the  defense  through  the  consideration  of  two 
functions  of  the  gospel:  "It  has  made  life  tolerable  for  countless 
thousands  of  broken-hearted  people  who,  but  for  the  hope  of  a 
brighter  future  in  a  fairer  world,  would  have  fallen  victims  to 
despair.  ...  It  has  reappraised  the  human  conception  of  death, 
extending  such  assurance  and  comfort  to  bereavement  that  the 
grave  may  only  rarely  boast  of  a  victory  in  countries  where 
Christianity  has  had  a  chance  to  operate."  And,  he  argues,  "if 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  has  achieved  no  more  than  these  two 
gains,  he  who  declared  it  'futile'  would  have  placed  a  very  low 
value  upon  that  which  appears  to  have  brought  inestimable 
benefits  to  mankind."  Citing  Phillips  Brooks  as  a  man  who  rose 
to  world  eminence  "by  the  splendor  of  his  preaching,"  and  na- 


tional prohibition  as  "a  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  preaching," 
Ellis  B.  Barnes,  third  on  the  prize  list,  insists  that  "we  must  re- 
member that  no  less  to-day  than  yesterday  the  thought  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  American  citizens  in  the  smaller  communities  is 
formed,  in  the  main,  by  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit;  and  whether 
these  teachings  be  true  or  false  they  come  to  dominate  in  a 
large  measure  the  thought  of  the  whole  people."  P.  W.  Collins 
fourth  in  the  contest,  agrees  that  "  there  is  little  doubt  that  much, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  preaching  to-day  is  wholly  futile "  because 
"it  represents  no  definite  religious  view-point."  But,  "with  the 
demand  for  preaching  shifted  from  quantity  to  quality"  and 
with  the  removal  of  certain  limitations  which  "fetter  the  move- 
ments and  muffle  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  .  .  .  preaching  may 
again  become  the  social  force  it  was  evidently  intended  to  be,  aiid 
has  been  when  at  its  best."  Preaching  "is  a  giant-sized  job," 
emphatically  declares  Mary  Huron  Blair,  fifth  on  the  list,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Spargo's  charge  that  it  is  not  even  a  "man-sized 
job."  She  asserts  that  "most  critics  of  the  ministry  use  for 
their  criticism  the  standards  of  the  world,"  whereas  "preaching 
can  not  be  judged  by  such.  It  can  be  judged  only  by  eternity." 
J.  Henry  Monk,  sixth  in  the  number  of  votes  obtained,  agrees 
with  the  Socialist  critic  to  the  extent  that  "very  much  of  the 
preaching  to-day  is  futile";  but  he,  too,  insists  that  it  is  a  "man- 
sized  job."  He  believes  that  the  "'sermonette' — a  feeble  at- 
tempt to  tickle  and  to  please — is  that  which  has  brought  down 
upon  the  Church  the  just  criticism  of  Mr.  Spargo." 

Recent  dispatches  from  London  stated  that  the  Anglican 
bishops  would  consider  at  the  Lambeth  Conference  the  abolition 
of  the  sermon  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  church  service.  Many 
English  churchmen  are  reported  to  believe  that  "the  day  of 
the  sermon  has  passed";  that  whoever  lacks  the  gift  of  preach- 
ing should  not  preach;  that  two  sermons  each  Sunday  overstrain 
the  clergy;  that  published  sermons  are  no  longer  popular,  and 
that  this  demonstrates  "the  sermon's  Avaning  effectiveness."  In 
commenting  on  this  proposal  to  eliminate  the  sermon,  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Jefferson  is  quoted  by  Henry  B.  Curry  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  as  saying  that  "there  will  always  be  preach- 
ing. I  would  consider  no  substitute  for  the  sermon;  there  is 
none  if  you  are  going  to  preserve  a  vital  church.  Preaching 
is  inculcated  by  the  Scriptures,  and  you  can't  get  on  without  it." 
"The  truth  is  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  a  prophet  failed 
to  find  a  hearing,"  adds  the  Baltimore  News  to  the  general  tes- 
timony favorable  to  continuing  the  sermon.  Every  one  who 
has  heard  Spurgeon,  Canon  Liddon,  John  Henry  Newman,  or 
Phillips  Brooks  knows  that  "the  man  who  has  plumbed  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart  and  speaks  to  its  eternal  needs, 
whatever  be  the  religious  communion  to  which  he  belongs,  will 
have  eager  response." 

In  his  rebuttal,  to  which  he  was  privileged  as  opener  of  the  de- 
bate, Mr.  Spargo  notes  that  there  has  been  some  agreement  with 
his  views,  and  adds  that  he  believes  "most  sincerely  that  the  his- 
toric necessity  of  what  I  may  call  the  routine  Sunday  by  Sunday 
preaching,  the  reading  of  selected  portions  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  interpretation  of  particular  texts,  no  longer  exists  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  people."  When  he  contemplates  existing 
conditions  he  can  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  "the  amount  of 
really  useful  preaching  must  be  so  small  as  to  be  negligible." 
But,  because  "the  Christian  Church  will  endure,"  he  does  believe 
that  "Christian  preaching  will  survive,"  tho  the  requirement 
that  the  functions  of  pastor,  minister,  and  preacher  must  be  united 
in  every  person  who  enters  the  ministry  can  not  long  continue. 
"For  the  pulpit,  not  only  are  the  special  natural  aptitude  and 
a  highly  specialized  training  necessary,  but,  not  less  important, 
quite  exceptional  conditions  of  life."  The  preacher  must  be 
freed  from  "the  drudgery  of  details  of  church  management"; 
he  must  have  travel  and  access  to  libraries,  and  ample  leisure  for 
contemplation  and  preparation.  "Above  all,  he  must  be  free 
from  any  suggestion  of  subservience  to  the  economic  control  of 
those  to  whom  he  brings  the  word  or  any  sense  of  dependence 
upon  them." 
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Why  do  millions  buy  Campbell's? 

Quality — that  is  the  only  secret  of  Campbell's 
success.  When  people  go  to  a  grocery  store  to 
buy  beans,  it  is  the  natural  thing  for  them  to  buy 
Campbell's  because  they  want  them  good.  Only 
fine  selected  beans  are  used,  slow-cooked  until 
they  are  thoroughly  digestible.  Campbell's  famous 
tomato  sauce  makes  them  as  delightful  as  they 
are  wholesome  and  nourishing. 
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pOETRY  (Chicago),  which  recently 
brought  forward  some  specimens  of 
French-Canadian  folk-poetry,  now  turns 
iis  attention  to  folk- verse  of  home  growth. 
That  we  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  such  things  in  our  country, 
says  "A.  G.  H.,"  in  the  same  number, 
'Ms  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  students  of 
folk-song  have  placed  a  greater  emphasis 
on  the  survivals  of  traditional  English 
ballads  in  our  remote  mountain  regions 
than  on  the  more  truly  native  and  in- 
digenous material  that  is  all  around  us." 
The  general  distribution  of  the  prihted 
page,  thinks  "A.  G.  H,"  has  "blinded  us 
to  the  es  entially  native  folk-spirit  of 
much  of  our  poetry";  but  this  very  fact 
also  has  "created  a  vast  audience,  and 
tended  to  enlarge  our  consciousness  and 
give  us  folk-songs  of  a  more  general  and 
familiar  appeal."  It  is  also  pointed  out 
that  in  th  s  poems  idiom  is  placed  above 
dialect;  and  "idiom  is  a  finer  and  less  crude 
test  of  the  poet  than  dialect — a  fact  dis- 
covered by  the  poets  of  our  generation." 
Here  are  some  of  the  selections  in  Poetry, 
beginning  with  Cowboy  Songs: 

WHAT'S  BECOME  OF  THE  PUNCHERS? 

By  N.  Howard  Thoep 

What's  become  of  the  punchers 

We  rode  with  long  ago? — 
The  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cowboys 

We  all  of  us  used  to  know? 

Sure,  some  were  killed  by  lightning, 

Some  when  the  cattle  run ; 
Others  were  killed  by  horses 

And  some  with  the  old  six-gun; 

Those  that  worked  on  the  rouncl-ui>, 

Those  of  the  branding-pen, 
Those  who  went  out  on  the  long  trail  drive 

And  never  returned  again. 

We  know  of  some  who  have  prospered, 
We  hear  of  some  who  are  broke, 

My  old  pardner  made  millions  in  Tampa, 
While  I've  got  my  saddle  in  soak! 

Sleeping  and  working  together, 

Eating  old  ''Cussie's"  good  chuck, 

Riding  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
Playing  in  all  kinds  of  luck; 

Bragging  about  our  top-hosses, 

Each  puncher  ready  to  bet 
His  horse  could  outrun  the  boss's. 

Or  any  old  boss  you  could  get! 

Scott  lies  in  Tularosa, 

Elmer  Price  lies  near  Santa  Fc, 

While  Randolph  sits  here  by  the  fireside 
With  a  "fiat-face"  on  his  knee. 

'Gene  Rhodes  is  among  the  highbrows, 

A-writin'  up  the  West; 
But  I  know  a  lot  of  doin's 

That  he  never  has  confessed! 

He  used  to  ride  'em  keerless 

In  the  good  old  days 
When  we  both  worked  together 

In  the  San  Andrays! 

Building  big  loops  we  called  "blockers," 

Spinning  the  rope  in  the  air; 
Never  a  cent  in  our  pockets. 

But  what  did  a  cow-puncher  care? 

I'm  tired  of  riding  this  trail,  boys. 

Dead  tired  of  riding  alone — 
B'lieve  I'll  head  old  Button  for  Texas, 

Toward  my  old  Palo  Pinto  home! 


THE  LITTLE  COW-GIRL 

By  N.  Howard  Thorp 

Daddy  come  from  Brownsville, 

En  Maw  from  San  Antone; 
We  come  here  in  a  wagon 

That  ud  rock  en  squeak  en  groan. 

We  brought  our  stock  er  horses. 

The  boys  come  on  afore, 
En  Dad  was  playin'  all  the  way 

Old  Turkey  in  the  Straw! 

There's  me  en  Sister  Annie. 

En  Tom,  en  Si,  en  Budd — 
We  all  was  raised  with  cattle. 

So  I  guess  it's  in  our  blood. 

En  I  shore  love  the  dances — 

Folks  say  I  take  after  Maw — 
When  Dad  takes  down  his  fiddle 

En  plays  Turkey  in  the  Straw! 

We  ain't  jest  much  on  stylish, 
But  we  got  a  good  home  ranch ; 

En  the  little  old  horse-pasture 
Runs  clear  down  to  the  branch. 

En  we're  all  plumb  contented 

Since  Dad  put  hinges  on  the  door, 

En  with  his  old  brown  fiddle 
Plays  Turkey  in  the  Straw! 

I  got  er  pair  er  shop-made  boots 

That  Dad  had  made  fer  me, 
Er  pair  er  silver-mounted  spurs 

Es  pretty  es  can  be. 

We  ride  ter  all  the  dances. 

En  when  I  get  on  the  floor 
I'm  sure  to  hear  Dad  playin' 

Old  Turkey  in  theJStraw! 

I've  got  a  young  cow-puncher  roped, 

I've  got  'im  on  my  string; 
En  everything  is  lovely — 

We'll  be  married  in  the  spring ; 

Es  we  ain't  much  on  religion 

We'll  be  married  by  tlielaw. 
En  I  kin  hear  Dad  playin' 

Old  Turkey  in  the  Straw! 

THE  PUNCHER  POET 

By  Phil  Le  Noir 

Jest  onct   I   was  a   temperamental,   sentimental 

poet — 
Grew  a  man  like  Colonel  Cody's  for  to  show  it. 
I'd  write  poems  in  my  dreams 
And  I'd  sing  'em  to  the  teams. 
Yup! 
A  sentimental,  ornamental  poet. 

Wrote  a  poem  onct  about  ol'  Bloody  Bill, 
Told  about  the  many  humans  he  had  killed. 
Took  him  through  his  entire  life, 
Showed  his  love  an'  showed  his  strife. 
Then  I  hung  up  like  a  lunger  on  a  hill. 

I  was  near  the  happy  ending  of  my  tale. 
Had  ol'  Billy  ketched  an'  in  the  county  jail — 

When  the  words  plumb  petered  out, 

Wouldn't  flow,  wouldn't  spout. 
Then  I  roared  an'  hit  the  temperamental  trail. 

I  went  to  pawn'  an'  a  clawin'  for  them  words, 
Skeered  the  wife  an'  sent  her  roostin'  with  the 
birds. 

But  they  wouldn't  come  alive 

Though  I  raved  till  half-past  five; 
Then  I  quit  the  house  an'  joined  the  loco  herd. 

Now  I  only  hear  one  temperamental  call — 
It's  the  rumble  of  the  cattle's  organ-bawl. 

As  fur  the  little  tale 

Bloody  Bill  is  still  in  jail — 
Which  was  a  damn  good  place  to  leave  him  after 


The   following 
song    translated 
Corbin: 

MADRE   MARIA 


is   a  New  Mexico  folk- 
and    adapted    by    Alice 


On  the  mountain  Lucia 
Was  Madre  Maria, 
"With  book  of  gold. 
Half  was  she  reading, 
Half  praying  and  pleading 
For  sorrow  foretold. 

Came  her  son  Jesus 
To  the  mountain  Lucia: 
"What  are  you  doing  then, 
Madre  Maria?" 

"Nor  reading  nor  sleeping. 
But  dreaming  a  dream. 
On  Calvary's  hilltop 
Three  crosses  gleam, 

Bare  in  the  moonlight; 
Your  Taody  on  one, 
Nailed  feet  and  hands, 
O  my  dear  little  Son!" 

*rBe  it  so,  be  it  so, 
O  mi  Madre  Maria!" 

Who  says  this  prayer 

Three  times  a  day 

Will  find  Heaven's  doors 

Opened  always 

And  Hell's  doors  shut 

Forever  and  ay 

Amen,  Jesus! 

The  jx>ets  of  The  Call  Magazine  (New 
York)  are  usually  full  of  "Life,"  "Human- 
ity," ''"Blood  and  Iron,"  themes  poetized 
that  else"where  are  treated  in  their  strident 
prose.  One  of  their  number  gets  away 
from  the  vein  of  revolt  and  protests,  and 
creates  a  whole  wtfrjd  from  just — 

MY  WINDOW-BOX 

By  France  Blanche  Qclnhvan 
I've  a  wee  box  in  my  window, 

"Where  a  tiny  garden  grows; 
A  pansy  plant  and  a  bluebell — 

A  beautiful,  fragrant  rose. 
Last  night,  a  great,  gaudy  spider 

Arrived  there  to  spin  her  web. 
Just  as  the  stars  hung  their  lanterns. 

And,  weary,  I  sought  my  bed. 

I  dreamed  that  the  spider  fashioned 

Wee,  silken  telephone-wires — 
Because  'twas  ordered  to  do  so 

(One  of  my  tenant's  desires— 
A  tenant  of  my  wee  garden) ; 

And  while  in  slumber  I  lay 
I  eavesdropt,  for  I  was  eager 

To  hear  what  she  had  to  say. 

First  came  a  faint  jingle,  jangle, 

From  the  bluebell  at  the  switch; 
Then  came  the  softest  of  voices 

(That  hardest  heart  might  bewitch) ; 
•  The  pansy  said:  "I've  been  keeping 

Your  face  each  hour  in  my  thought!" 
A  pause — then  sweetest  of  answers 

Was  o'er  the  silken  wire  caught. 

In  perfumed  breath's  low,  clear  whisper 

Came  dearest  words  that  one  knows — 
All  vibrant,  tingling  with  music: 

"I  love  you,  dear!  "  said  the  rose. 
I  awoke  and  thought  in  darkness 

Of  you — away  off  somewhere. 
I  wondered  how  you  were  faring. 

(You  know  I  shall  always  care!) 

And  if  "thoughts  are  things,"  I'm  knowing 

You'll  get  a  message  from  me: 
For  I  have  sent  you  a  wireless — 

My  finger's  still  on  the  key. 
Swift  to  your  heart  I  have  [sent  it — 

One  pansy  thought  to  disclose. 
I'm  wond'ring  whether  you'll  answer: 

"  I  love  voul"  as  did  the  rose! 
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WELCH'S  is  a  joyous  drink.  A  pure 
fruit  juice — the  stored-up  riches  of  pre- 
mium Concord  grapes — a  drink  with 
color,  body  and  nutriment  as  well  as  flavor. 

Men  like  Welch's.  It  is  a  favorite 
drink  at  the  country  club  and  social 
gathering  as  well  as  the  home  drink 
appreciated  by  all  the  family. 

Always  serve  cold.  Welch's  is  rich  and 
may  be  diluted  with  plain  or  charged 
water  or  blended  with  ginger  ale,  lemon- 
ade or  other  beverages. 


Welch's  is  sold  in  clubs,  res- 
taurants, at  soda  fountains,  and 
by  your  grocer  and  druggist  in 
bottles  and  cases  for  home  use. 


G Welch's  1        * 
•apelade 

the    pure   grape    spread 

This  is  the  famous  "  Graft e- 
lade*  *  that  so  delighted  our 
soldiers  in  France.  A  Welch 
Quality  product  ivith  the 
■  delicate  fresh-grape  flavor. 
In  15  ounce  jars  and  8  ounce 
tumblers  from  your  grocer. 


TBe  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company/ft^stfield,Af  Y 
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'Standard"  P.  6706-F 


"Standard"  P.  6814-L 


A  KITCHEN  sink  may  be  sanitary  and  attractive, 
but  if  not  set  at  the  correct  working  height  it 
falls  short  of  providing  the  maximum  comfort  and 
relief  from  back  strain.     How  high  is  yours? 

Standard"  Kitchen  Sinks  have  adjustable  legs  which 
make  it  possible  to  regulate  the  height  between  32 
and  36  inches. 

The  "Standard"  Quicko  Double  Faucet  with  swinging 
spout  is  a  worth-while  fixture.  The  spout  swings  in 
a  radius  of  12  inches,  delivering  hot  and  cold  water 
through  one  opening. 

Standard  <$aintar.9  Iftig.  Co. ,  Pittsburgh 


KITCHEN  SINKS 


In  addition  to  the  displays  of  "Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  shown  by  Wholesale  Dealers 
and  Contracting  Plumbers,  there  are  permanent  "Standard"  exhibits  in  the  following  cities: 


NEW  YORK 35  W.    3 1ST 

NEWYORK  (EXPORT  DEPARTMENT) 50  BROADST. 

BOSTON 186  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 1215  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN  BLDG. 

'PITTSBURGH 445  WATER 

PITTSBURGH 106SIXTH 

♦CHICAGO 14  N.  PEORIA 

*ST.   LOUIS 810   N.   SECOND 

•EAST  ST.   LOUIS 16  N.    MAIN 

•CLEVELAND 4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 

♦TOLEOC 311   ERIE 


♦COLUMBUS 25 5  S.  THIRD 

♦CANTON 1  106  SECOND  ST.  ,  N.  E. 

*YOUNGSTOWN 458  W.  FEDERAL 

♦WHEELING 3120  JACOB 

♦HUNTINGTON SECOND  AVE.   AND  TENTH  ST. 

♦ERIE , . .  1  30  W.  TWELFTH 

♦ALTOONA 918  ELEVENTH 

MILWAUKEE 426  BROADWAY 

♦MILWAUKEE 311   FIFTH  ST. 

♦LOUISVILLE 32  3  W    MAIN 

•NASHVILLE 315  TEN/H  AVE.,  S. 

♦NEW  ORLEANS 846   BARONNE 


♦HOUSTON COR.  PRESTON  AVE.  AND  SMITH 

*0ALLAS 1200  JACKSON 

♦SAN  ANTONIO 212  LOSOYA 

♦FORT  WORTH 828   MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY 201    RIDGE  ARCADE 

SAN   FRANCISCO 149-55  BLUXOME 

♦LOS  ANGELES 216-224  S.  CENTRAL 

ATLANTA  OFFICE..  12  17  CITIZENS  &  SOUTHERN  BANK  BLDG. 

DETROIT  OFFICE 4  14  HAMMOND  BLDG. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE 1010  STANDARD  OIL  BLDG. 

SEATTLE,   OFFICE 1226  L.   C.   SMITH  BLDG. 

♦TORONTO,   CAN 59  E.   RICHMOND 

•HAMILTON,   CAN 20  W,  JACKSON 


Coririr>£>  «■#-  *'^L\-k>.<*\A.z.+*Ah  Ti-»»o *"!/-» l-na o  In  the  cities  marked  (♦)  are  carried  complete  lines  of  Plumbing  and 
OerVlte  HI  «PXauaaru  DiailCIiej*  Heating  Supplies;  Farm  Lighting  and  Water  Supply  Systems;  Tools 
and  Supplies  for  Mills,  Mines  and  Factories,  also  for  the  Water,  Gas,  Steam  and  Oil  industries.  Write  or  call  on  nearest 
branch.    If  interested  in  plumbing  fixtures  for  factories,  write  for  book,  "Factory  Sanitation." 


ITALY 

(From  a  monthly  bulletin  issued  by  the  Italian  Discount  and  Trust  Company  in  New  York.) 


SIX  YEARS   HAVE   MADE   RADICAL   CHANGES  IN 
ITALY'S  WORLD  TRADE 

In  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  Italy's  foreign  trade  for 
the  year  1913  with  that  of  1919,  the  two  factors  which  stand 
out  most  prominently  are  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  character  of  the  goods  and  in  the  countries  of  origin  and 
destination.  The  import  and  export  figures  for  the  past  two 
years  under  consideration,  divided  into  four  general  groups  of 
commodities,  indicate  the  broad  tendencies: 

IMPORTS 


1919 

1913 

Groups 

Lire 

Per 

Cent. 

Lire 

Per 

Cent. 

Raw   materials   for  use   in 
manufacturing 

Semifinished    materials     for 
use  in  manufacturing .... 

Manufactured  goods 

Foodstuffs  and  live  animals. . 

5,598,588,000 

3,076,749,000 
2,522,906,000 
5,318,408,000 

34 

18 
15 
33 

1,386,899,000 

"     704.806,000 
851,331,000 
702.602,000 

38 

19 
24 
19 

Total 

16,516,408.000 

100 

3,645,639,000 

100 

EXPORTS 

Raw  materials  for  use  in 
manufacturing 

Semifinished  materials  for 
use  in  manufacturing .... 

Manufactured  goods 

Foodstuffs  and  live  animals. 

712,847,000 

1,742,956,000 

1,985,969,000 

746,851,000 

14 

34 
38 

14 

360,523,000 

590,721,000 
797,976,000 
762,419,000 

14 

24 
32 
30 

Total 

5,188,623,000 

100 

2,511,639,000 

100 

Lira-parity  in  United  States  currency  19.30  cents.  Exchange  rate  sub- 
ject to  change. 

The  United  States,  during  1919,  supplied  forty-five  per  cent. 
of  Italy's  imports,  as  against  fourteen  per  cent,  the  year  before 
the  war.  This,  of  itself,  is  thorough  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  American  traders  have  built  up  relations  with  Italy,  as 
well  as  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Italian  market  for  American 
exporters.  The  table  below  shows  the  trade  figures  for  1919 
and  1913  with  certain  countries: 

IMPORTS   FROM 


Countries 


I'nited  States 
Great  Britain 
Argentina.  .. . 

France 

British  India. 
Switzerland .  . 

Egypt 

Brazil 

Greece 

Spain 


1919 


Lire 


7,401. 

2,332. 

1,411. 
710 
802 
367 
266 
361 
29 
196 


387,000 
989,000 
055,000 
351,000 
397,000 
675,000 
563,000 
357,000 
217,000 
918,000 


Per 

Cent. 


45 
14 
9 
4. 
5 
2 
1 
2 


1.2 


1913 


Lire 


522,722,000 

591,776,000 

166,622,000 

283,356,000 

146,037,000 

642,942,000 

27,618,000 

55,311,00,0 

9,133,000 

29,008,000 


Per 

Cent. 


14 
16 

4.6 
7.7 
3.8 
2.4 


1 


EXPORTS  TO 


I'nited  States 
<  treat  Britain 
Argentina.  .  . 

France 

British  India. 
Switzerland.  . 

Egypt 

Brazil 

Greece 

Spain 


453,476,000 

666,217,000 

125,743,000 

1,121,920,000 

48,149,000 
642,942,000 
118,693,000 

36,536,000 
123,660,000 

46,407.000 


8 

7 

13 

2 

4 

21 

6 

9 

12 

2 

3 

7 

2 

4 

8 

207.X92.000 

260,601,000 

185,557,000 

231,481.000 

49,458,000 

249,163,000 

41,191,000 

47,648,000 

22,443,000 

18,110,000 


11 
10 
7 
9 
2 
10 
2 
1 


A  study  of  the  figures  concerning  the  principal  commodities 
imported  from  the  United  States  to  Italy  should  prove  prof- 
itable to  American  exporters    (quantities    are  given  in  metric 

tons,  unless  otherwise  specified): 


Articles 


Pure  alcohol 

Fixt  oils 

Mineral  oils,  resin,  and  tar  oils 

Raw  coffee 

Sugar 

Glucose 

Cocoa  butter 

Chocolate 

Tobacco 

Acetic  acid 

Stearic  acid 

Caustic  soda 

Oxid  of  zinc 

Sulfate  of  ammonia 

Sulfate  of  copper 

Ammonia  salts  not  specified 

Glycerin 

Acetone 

Impure  acetate  of  lime 

Naphthalene 

Salts  of  quinin  and  alkaloids  not  specified 

Solid  paraffin 

Resin 

Explosives 

Natural  indigo 

Chemical  products,  resins,  perfumery,  n.  e.  s.  . 

Coloring  extracts  and  dyes 

Varnishes 

Ink 

Cordage,  rope,  and  twine 

Jute  bags 

Raw  cotton 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Wool,  scoured  and  in  grease 

Wool  fabrics,  and  other  manufactures  of  wool. 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Lumber  and  timber 

Ordinary  wood  in  small  boards  for  boxes 

Wooden  utensils  and  manufactures  of  wood  not 

specified 

Barrel-staves 

Rags  and  paper  waste 

Pulp  for  paper-making 

Paper  and  card  hoard 

Hides,  leather,  and  manufactures 

Leather  shoes 

Scrap  iron,  and  iron  in  pigs 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 

Crude  copper,  brass,  and  bronze 

Manufactures  of  copper,  brass,  and  bronze.  .  . 

Nickel:  scrap,  plate,  sheet 

Crude  lead 

Zinc:  scrap,  pigs,  plate,  sheet 

Aluminum:  scrap,  plates,  bars,  tubes 

('rude  metals  and  metal  alloys  not  specified.  .  . 

Machinery  and  machine  parts 

Typewriters  and  scientific  instruments 

Electric  lamps 

Bicycles 

Bicycle  parts 

Railway  vehicles 

Phosphate  rock 

Solid  hit  umen 

Coal 

Prepared  carbons  for  electro-technical  purposes 

Building  materials 

Earl  hen  ware 

Porcelain 

Crude  rubber 

Manufactures  of  rubber 

Dried  legumes 

Cereals 

Wheat  flour 

Other  cereal  flours 

Semolina 

Starch  

Fresh  meat 

Salted  meat  and  bacon 

Meat  extract 

Fish  and  shellfish 

Sausage  casings 


1913 


Metric  Tons 


19,566 
134,148 


21 ; 


3 
20,774 


1 
21 

545 


685 


2,309 


8,490 

15,382 

2 


137 

124 

12 

115 

tl,214 

148,339 

327 

101 

15 

4 

180,464 


273 

16,275 

1,301 

338 

155 

159 

J323.227 

40.12S 

1 1 ,340 

24,255 

69 

350 

26 

'  ti.oio 

1006 
8,126 

-121 

*  13.000 

§  1 82 

o 

'  80,934 

101 

95.52S 
121 
41 
66 
48 
5 
52 

150,760 

847 

25 

t808 

177 

'  5,803 

'  '  93 1 
61 


1919 


Metric  Tons 

*133,653 

5,815 

319,989 

100 

55,956 

2,159 

12iJ 

50 

27,191 

271 

716 

2,648 

786 

2,413 


1,459 

2,116 

*296,639 

372 

394 

18 

13,518 

2,293 

6,627 

13 

2,103 

775 

227 

48 

77 

1,328 

137,011 

987 

1,293 

244 

38 

23,902 

816 


676 


396 

5,895 

5,566 

1,165 

1800,731 

130,140 

337,259 

56,733 

10,038 

1,283 

1,046 

16,355 

1,162 

3.039 

43,045 

<iso 

§079,300 

§1,321 

66 

53,851 

'  '  265 
1,159,252 

5,402 

2.130 

303 

29  1 


77 

9,722 

,324,209 

245,308 

20,989 

421 

932 

8,128 

93,910 

1S2 

25.237 

405 


"Gallons.  t  Pounds.  {Pairs.  §  Number. 

The  increase  or  decrease,  as  the  caso  may  be,  of  imports  to  the 
Kingdom  may  bo  readily  traced,  in  each  instance,  to  basic 
causes. 

THE  CHANGE  IN  ITALIAN  SILK  REELING 

As  a  result  of  complaints  from  American  manufacturers  con- 
cerning the  reeling  of  Italian  silk,  a  campaign  has  been  started 
by  a  group  of  Italian  reelers  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  the 
Grant  reeling  in  American  standard  skeins;  and  new  plants  an; 
being  built  for  rereeling  the  old  into  the  new  style  filatures  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  market. 

GLOVE   LEATHER  EXPORTS  FROM  ITALY 

Tanned  lambskins  or  raw  kid  leather  may  be  exported  from 
Italy,  provided  each  skin  weighs  less  than  twelve  and  one-third 

ounces. 


MR.  PONZI,  AND   HIS   "PONZIED   FINANCE 


">•> 


«.  4. 


o 


XLY  a  few  months  ago  lie  was  a  dishwasher.  A  man 
untaught  in  finance  shows  Wall  Street  and  the 
greatest  financiers  in  the  world  that  they   are  pikers. 

Whether  Ponzi's  bubble  bursts  or  not,  the  American  people  will 

have  to  take  off  their  hats  to  a  man  as  clever  as  he  is."      So  the 

Rochester  Times-Union  sums  up  a  good  deal  of  the  nation-wide 

editorial    comment    inspired    by     the 

meteoric    rise    of    Charles    A.    Ponzi. 

Boston's  '"Wizard  of  Finance,"   who 

has  stirred  America  and  the  world  at 

large  with  the  greatest  "get-rich- 
quick"  scheme  in  the  memory  of   the 

oldest   inhabitant.      Mr.    Ponzi,    who 

landed  in  this  country  from  Italy  with 

a  matter  of  $2.50  in  his  pocket  and 

no  later  than  last  December  was  hold- 
ing down  a  clerking  job  at  $16  a  week. 

is  now  reputed  to  be  worth  $12,000,- 

000.  and  was  paying  fifty  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  money  ii  vested  in  his  scheme 

for  three  months,    almost    up   to   the 

day  when  he    was    arrested    charged 

with    u^ing    the     mails     to     defraud. 

"Ponzi's  scheme  is  simplicity  itself," 

remarks  The  Knickerbocker  Press,  with 

the  slightly  ironical  amusement  which 

many  editors  are  getting  out   of  the 

young  Italian  plunger's  mystification 

of    the    financial    experts.      "He    has 

exposed    it    all.    voluntarily,     to    the 

much-exercised    State    and     national 

officials — with    the    exception   of    the 

trifling    detail    of   how   he   works   it." 

The    Utica    Press    sums    up    Ponzi's 

explanation  of  his  method  in  the  fol- 
lowing explanatory  editorial: 

He  invested  in  what  are  known  as 
international  reply  coupons.  For  ex- 
ample, a  six-cent  coupon  could  be 
bought  in  Madrid  for  one  cent  of  our 
money,  and  when  brought  here  must 
sell  for  five  cents,  which  leaves  a 
penny  to  the  Spanish  Government 
for  profit.  The  normal  par  value  of 
an  Austrian    krone    is    twenty    cents, 

but  the  market  price  in  Vienna  is  seventy  cents  a  hundred  kronen. 
Accordingly  when  Ponzi  sent  $1,000  to  Vienna  he  buys  with  it 
a  draft  for  140,000  kronen.  These  he  turned  into  international 
reply  coupons  at  the  normal  rate  of  four  for  each  kronen.  Get- 
ting 560,000  coupons  he  exchanges  them  in  Switzerland  for 
140,000  Swiss  francs,  with  which  he  buys  a  draft  on  Xew  York 
at  the  rate  of  5 }  ■>  francs  for  a  dollar.  This  yields  him  $25,000 
on  an  investment  of  SI, 000.  He  simply  went  into  the  business 
on  a  big  scale,  and  claims  that  he  made  three  and  one-half 
million  dollars  in  one  week.  He  began  in  a  small  way,  but  it 
worked  so  well  he  enlarged  his  activities  and  declares  that  he 
can  make  S40.000.000  more  before  Thanksgiving  if  unmolested. 

On  the  other  hand,  financial  experts  and  government  of- 
ficials agree  that,  "in  spite  of  his  apparent  frankness,"  Mr. 
Ponzi  hasn't  really  revealed  the  secret  of  his  wealth.  Boston's 
daily  financial  newspaper,  The  Boston  News  Bureau,  of  which  the 
financial  expert,  C.  W.  Barron,  is  publisher,  pooh-poohed  Ponzi's 
whole  scheme  under  such  derogatory  head-lines  as  "Why  Not 
Stop  the  Farce?"  Mr.  Ponzi  at  once  sued  Mr.  Barron  for 
$5,000,000  for  libel,  and  mentioned  to  the  newspaper  reporters 
that  he  had  "forgotten  more  about  international  finance  than 


L'upy  righted  t)j  Keystone  "View  Company. 

HE   DISCOVERED   MONEY. 

Charles  A.  Ponzi.  tin-  young  Boston  financier  who 
has  been  making  millions  overnight,  w^5  greeted  re- 
cently by  one  of  a  crowd  of  admirers  as  "The  great- 
est Italian  that  ever  lived."  "You're  wrong."  he 
shouted  back.  " There's  Columbus,  who  discovered 
America,  and  Marconi,  who  discovered  the  wireless." 
"  Well,  anyway,  you  discovered  money."  returned 
the  admirer.  Mr.  Ponzi  has  presented  legal  evidence 
that  he  has  discovered  several  million  dollars,  at  least. 


Barron  ever  knew."  Even  Boston,  accustomed  in  not  long-by- 
gone days  to  wonder  at  the  doings  of  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of 
"Frenzied  Finance"  fame,  was  diverted  and  dazzled.  Mr. 
Lawson  never  made  $12,000,000  in  a  few  months,  nor  guaranteed 
to  double  any  money  left  with  him  for  180  days.  A  special 
correspondent  for  the  Xew  York  Evening  World  went  up  to  Bos- 
ton, when  the  Wizard's  operations 
were  at  their  height,  and  sent  back 
the  following  colorful  report: 

All  Boston  is  get-rich-quick  mad 
over  Charles  Ponzi,  the  creator  of 
fortunes,  a  modern  King  Midas,  who 
doubles  your  money  in  ninety  days. 
At  every  corner,  on  the  street-cars, 
behind  the  department-store  count- 
ers, from  luxurious  parlor  to  humble 
kitchen,  to  the  very  outskirts  of  New 
England.  Ponzi  is  making  more  hope, 
more  anxiety,  than  any  conquering 
general  of  old.  Mary  Pickford,  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton.  and  smuggling  booze 
over  the  Canadian  border  aren't  in  it 
any  more. 

For  Ponzi  makes  everybody  rich 
quick.  Loan  him  your  money,  from 
fifty  dollars  to  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  in  ISO  days  he  gives  you  back 
twice  as  much  as  you  gave  him.  He's 
been  doing  it  for  eight  months  and 
he's  still  at  it, 

Willi  no  other  security  than  his 
personal  note,  Boston  is  pouring  all  its 
savings  into  Ponzi's  hands.  Like  a 
tidal  wave,  the  passion  for  investment 
with  the  new  Italian  banker  has  swept 
over  Boston  folk  until  it  took  half  of 
Boston's  police  force  to  subdue  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  throng  of  prospective 
investors  that  overflow  from  the  bank- 
ing office,  through  the  corridors,  down 
the  stairs,  and  into  the  street,  block- 
ing traffic.  So  tremendous  has  been 
the  withdrawal  of  funds  from  savings- 
banks  that  it  is  rumored  there  is  con- 
sternation in  high  financial  circles. 

Trading  in  international  coupons, 
taking  advantage  of  the  various  rates 
of  exchange  with  foreign  countries  in 
peculiar  combination.  Ponzi  says,  en- 
ables him  to  coin  fortunes  for  him- 
self and  every  one  who  invests  with 
him.  Federal.  State,  and  local  investigation  has  failed  to  unearth 
anything  illegitimate  about  the  business.  Police  officials  and 
district  attorneys  are  said  to  be  heavy  investors;  "the  biggest 
skeptics  are  now  my  biggest  believers,"  says  Ponzi.  Estimates 
are  made  that  more  than  half  a  million  persons  have  invested, 
every  note  has  been  paid  at  maturity  with  fifty  per  cent,  in- 
terest in  ninety  days,  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days.  Notes  are  redeemed  at  face  value  at  any  time. 
In  a  dingy  little  office,  on  one  of  Boston's  narrowest  streets, 
close  by  the  old  Revolutionary  burying-grounds,  Ponzi,  meteoric 
banker,  doles  out  his  notes  and  takes  in  the  money.  In  narrow 
corridors,  up  the  stairways,  at  the  doorways,  with  the  air  hot 
and  dense  from  the  crow-ds  who  have  gathered  day  by  day, 
handsome  women  with  jewels  in  their  ears  and  the  money-mad 
fever  in  their  eyes,  touch  unkempt  women  with  babies  in  their 
arms  and  children  tagging  at  their  skirts. 

There's  a  terrible  tenseness  in  the  air  and  excitement  runs 
high,  the  hands  of  big  men  are  trembling  and  some  women 
stutter  as  they  talk.  Lifetime  savings  are  given  away  as  if 
under  the  touch  of  an  unseen  hypnotist.  Gaunt  old  maids  give 
their  money  away  as  if  it  were  pest-ridden,  boys  in  knicker- 
bockers gladly  turn  over  all  their  wealth.  Widows  in  long  black 
veils,   stenographers,  fruit-pedlers    in    their   overalls,  all  kinds, 
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Tarvia  will  save 
the  country's  roads 


ALL  over  the  United  States 
there  are  thousands  of  road 
commissioners  facing  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  build  new 
roads  at  the  present  high  cost 
of  construction. 

And  all  around  them  are 
miles  and  miles  of  old  gravel 
and  macadam  roads,  not  in 
themselves  equal  to  traffic  con- 
ditions, but  which  can  be  made 
serviceable  if  they  are  repaired 
and  given  a  Tarvia  treatment. 

Some  Michigan  roads,  illus- 
trated herewith,  show  how  easily 
and  economically  old  roads  can 
be  salvaged  with  Tarvia. 

One  road,  for  instance,  was 
so    bad    that    the    Township 


Board  decided  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  rebuild  it  at  the 
cost  of  a  new  road,  but  after 
seeing  results  obtained  on  other 
roads,  decided  to  patch  and 
treat  with  'Tarvia-B"  and 
stone  chips,  and — "the  road  is 
better  than  when  new,"  they  say. 

It  is  just  as  easy  for  your 
community  to  beat  the  high 
cost  of  new  roads  by  saving  and 
restoring  your  old  ones.  It  is 
almost  a  crime  to  neglect  your 
old  roads  and  let  them  go  from 
bad  to  worse,  when  Tarvia 
treatment  can  be  applied  so 
easily  and  cheaply. 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  prepara- 
tion for  restoring  old  roads 
and  building  new  ones.    With  it 


West  Michigan  Pike.  Van  Buren  County,  Michigan.  Water- 
hound  macadam  roadway  treated  with  "Tarvia-B"  in  1918 
and  1919.     Part  of  a.l5-mile  stretch  of  Tai  viated  roadway. 


you  can  also  widen  your  narrow 
roads  by  adding  Tarvia  mac- 
adam shoulders.  It  provides 
a  smooth,  dustless,  mudless, 
waterproof,  traffic-and-frost- 
proof  roadway  at  moderate 
first  cost  and  with  the  minimum 
upkeep  expense. 

"Tarvia-KP"  is  a  cold  treat- 
ment for  patching  existing  roads 
of  every  type.  It  fills  up  worn 
places,  restores  broken  shoul- 
ders and  edges  and  keeps  the 
road  always  at  the  top  notch 
of  condition. 

Let  our  engineers  advise  you 
how  to  salvage  your  old  roads 
with  Tarvia,  at  very  attractive 
costs. 


Illustrated  Booklets  free  on  request 


Special  Service   Department 

In  order  to  briny  tin-  facts  before  taxpayers  as  well  as 
road  authorities.  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a 
Special  Service  Department  which  keeps  up  to  the 
minute  on  all  road  problems.  If  you  will  write  to  the 
nearest  office  regarding  road  conditions  or  problems  in 
your  vicinity,  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention 
of  experienced  engineers.  This  service  is  free  foi  the 
asking.  If  you  want  better  romls  and  lower  taxes,  this 
Department  can  greatly  assist  you. 


Preserves  Roads-Prevents  Dust 
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A    RUN    ON    THE    PONZI    INSTITUTION. 


Crowds  in  front  of  the   dingy    little    office  at  25    School  Street.    Boston,   waiting  to  get  their  money  back. 

thousand  dollars  in  a  few  days,   and  public  confidence  was  restored. 


He  paid  out  several  hundred 


young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  some  looking  affluent,  some  down- 
trodden, jostle  and  push  and  sometimes  fight  to  get  a  place 
nearer  the  magic  entrance. 

And  all  on  the  personal  note  of  Charles  Ponzi. 

Who  is  he?  How  does  he  do  it?  Is  he  crooked?  Is  he 
straight?  These  are  the  solo  subjects  of  conversation  in  this 
city. 

Eight  months  ago  he  was  even  minus  a  bank  account,  a  six- 
teen-dollar  a  week  clerk — now  he  is  Charles  Ponzi,  the  great 
banker,  the  multimillionaire,  owner  of  much  real  estate,  includ- 
ing a  palatial  residence  in  historic  Lexington,  principal  holder  of 
stock  in  one  of  Boston's  largest  banks,  with  tremendous  banking 
accounts  in  more  than  a  dozen  banks,  reputed  to  have  made 
$8,500,000  in  eight  months  and  turning  over  more  and  more 
every  day. 

Calm,  collected,  he  grants  interviews  to  all  newspaper  men, 
to  all  State  and  city  authorities — and  hands  out  cash  to  pay 
his  maturing  notes.  Of  insignificant  appearance,  with  the 
swarthiness  and  heaviness  typical  of  his  Italian  countrymen, 
always  with  a  genial  smile,  he  conducts  his  one-million-dollar 
a  day  business  as  if  it  were  nothing  at  all. 

"I'm  not  crazy  for  money,"  says  Ponzi.  "Not  crazy  to 
spend  it  for  anything  and  nothing.  I  am  rich.  I  help  others 
to  get  rich." 

Every  morning  at  nine  o'clock  Ponzi  steps  out  of  his  limou- 
sine at  his  office  door,  immaculate,  cane  over  his  arm,  bou- 
tonniere  never  absent,  and  with  a  smile  for  all.  He  is  given  a 
greeting  that  almost  sweeps  him  off  his  feet. 

"There  he  is,  there  he  goes,"  and  a  mob  frenzied  by  past 
success  with  him,  press  their  bills  in  his  face,  almost  pushing 
his  eyes  out.  "  Take  my  money,  take  my  money,"  they  cry,  and 
in  their  eagerness  would  forget  their  notes. 

Such  is  their  faith  in  this  little  Italian.  Polacks,  Jew's,  Swedes, 
the  Irish,  every  one  invests,  but  the  Italians  themselves  are 
their  leader's  most  valiant  defenders. 

"He'd  never  dare  to  cheat  his  own  people  like  that.  They'd 
cut  his  heart  out  with  a  knife  if  he  didn't  pay,"  says  one  as  he 
waits  to  invest  his  four  thousand  dollars. 

"My  friend  made  $1,500  with  him,"  says  another,  while  it 
is  rumored  that  people  are  selling  their  Liberty  bonds  and  get- 
ting money  from  loan  sharks  in  order  to  get  in  on  the  get-rich- 
quick  proposition.  Police  officials  are  said  to  be  heavy  inves- 
tors. "It  must  be  all  right  if  District  Attorney  Pelletier  in- 
vested twenty-five  thousand  dollars, "j  remarked  one  stately 
woman  drest  in  the  height  of  fashion. 

There's  never  been  anything  like  it  before  in  Boston,  they  say, 
and  no  one  knows  where  it  will  end. 

When  questioned  in  conference  with  Daniel  J.  Gallagher, 
United  States  Attorney,  Ponzi  said  also  that  he  had  in  the 


United  States  upward  of  $5,000,000  and  between  $8,000,000  and 
$9,000,000  in  depositories  abroad. 

' '  This  enterprise  is  just  preliminary  to  something  much  bigger," 
Ponzi  says.  He  adds  he  is  going  to  start  a  world-wide  banking 
system  whereby  net  profits  would  be  divided  equally  between 
the  stockholders  and  the  depositors. 

Postal  inspectors  who  are  working  with  United  States  Attorney 
Daniel  J.  Gallagher  and  District  Attorney  Pelletier  on  the  case 
are  unable  to  discover  where  Ponzi  obtained  the  many  millions 
of  stamps  necessary  to  carry  on  his  business.  Investigations 
are  being  made  here  and  abroad,  but  as  yet  Ponzi's  secret  has  not 
been  revealed. 

He  continues  to  pay  his  debts,  and  faith  in  him  multiplies  as 
each  note-bearer  emerges  with  a  smile,  and  with  twice  as  much 
cash  in  his  hands  as  he  put  in  twro  months  before. 

Payment  is  being  made  to  all  comers  over  a  hastily  improvised 
cashier's  counter  in  the  "Bell-in-Hand,"  a  former  bar-room  in 
William  Court  ("Pie  Alley"). 

Ponzi  opened  offices  in  the  "Bell-in-Hand"  yesterday  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  him  growing  out  of  newspaper  notoriety  he 
attained  when  the  methods  by  which  he  made  his  quick  fortune 
became  known,  and  to-day  he  said  that  during  the  first  day 
there  was  paid  out  over  the  counter  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  He  declared  he  could  put  $5,000,000  on  the  table  at 
any  time  and  that  every  obligation  would  be  met. 

Ponzi's  promptness  in  providing  measures  to  meet  all  proper 
demands  has  so  imprest  the  Equity  Session  of  the  Superior 
Court  that  Judge  Waite  refused  an  application  by  David 
Stoneman,  counsel  for  Alton  Parker,  of  Boston,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  temporary  receiver  for  Ponzi's  funds. 

A  rival  concern  started  across  the  hall  fails  to  draw  supporters 
from  the  Ponzi  get-rich-quick  establishment.  To  "Charles 
Ponzi,  head  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Company,"  points  a 
large  sign  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  and  that  is  where  they 
all  go. 

Ponzi  is  the  topic  of  conversation  wherever  you  turn  in  New 
England,  observes  a  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times. 
His  success,  in  spite  of  great  obstacles,  confounds  critics.  The 
correspondent  gives  this  story  of  the  financier's  career,  "more 
romantic  than  the  wildest  reach  of  romantic  fiction,"  in  Ponzi's 
own  words: 

"My  family  was  well-to-do  in  Italy  and  my  education  was 
of  the  best.  We  had  considerable  money,  but  were  not  ex- 
tremely wealthy.     However,  we  had  plenty. 

"I  never  had  to  do  any  work  of  any  kind  and  felt  that  it  was 
beneath  me  in  my  own  country  to  engage  in  labor  of  any  kind. 
So  I  kept  at  school  at  Parma,  Italy,  and  then  went  into  the 
University  of  Rome. 

"I'll  be  very  frank  with  you,"  he  went  on.     "In  my  college 
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^RUUD  HOT  WATER 


TIGHT  a  fire  under  the 
■*^  water  tank,  for  the 
day's  uses — that's  the 
old  way. 

Simply  turn  any  hot- 
water  faucet  in  the  home 
any  time — that's  the 
up-to-date  way. 

With  a  Ruud  there's 
nothing  to  light — no  tank 
to  watch.  A  Ruud  heats 
water  as  it  flows  through 


rust-proof  copper  coils — 
without  time  limit  or 
quantity  limitation. 

Servants  have  no 
cause  for  complaint  or 
delay;  you  and  your 
family  have  hot  water 
galore;  the  laundress 
gets  all  the  hot  water 
she  wants — instantly — 
once  you  install  a  Ruud 
in  your  home. 


ni  it  en^    automatic  gas 

KUUU     WATER  HEATER 

"Hot  Water  All  Over  the  House" 


There  is  no  waste  with  a 
Ruud.  It  heats  only  the 
water  you  use — the  on  and 
off  of  the  faucets  regulates 
the  gas.  Over  150,000  Ruud 
Water  Heaters  are  in  opera- 
tion.    There's    a    size    for 


every  home,  large  or  small. 
Ruud  Hot  Water  will  solve 
your  home  water-heating 
problem  permanently.  See 
your  gas  company,  or  your 
plumber,  or  any  gas-appliance 
dealer  about  a  Ruud  today. 


Booklet  on  Ruud  Hot  Water  Sent  Free 

RUUD    MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 
Dept.  I  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Standardized  Gas  Water  Heaters 
Ruud  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Canada:  371  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto 


J  * «  I   1        *    . 
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"Save  the  Surface  Campaign*' 


The  Most-Used  surface  in  your  home 


HOW  many  steps  a  day  on  your 
kitchen  floor?  Who  would  hazard 
a  guess?  Get  the  members  of  the 
family  to  try  to  figure  it  and  then  tell 
them  the  real  significance  of  those 
footsteps — the  need  of  surface  pro- 
tection. 

Any  family  circle  that  loves  its 
home  will  appreciate  the  value  of  sav- 
ing the  surface. 

If  it's  the  kitchen  floor,  whether  wood 
or  linoleum,  think  of  the  wear  from 
treading,  scraping,  hurrying  feet. 

If  it's  the  furniture,  think  of  the 
friction  and  damage  of  constant  use. 

If  it's  the  outside  of  the  house,  think 
of  wood  and  metal  and  their  constant 
exposure. 

The  responsibility,  the  financial  re- 


sponsibility, that  is  carried  by  a  coat 
of  paint  or  varnish  is  impressive.  It 
stands  between  you  and.  serious  loss. 
But  neglect  to  provide  the  protection 
which  such  a  coat  ensures,  shifts  that 
responsibility  to  the  owner's  shoulders. 

Why  run  the  risk  of  expensive  re- 
pairs when  they  can  be  avoided 
through  reasonable  care?  Wood,  met- 
al, concrete,  stucco — all  are  materials 
which  will  give  back  richly  in  long 
service  for  the  small  expenditure 
needed  for  surface  protection.  Save 
the  Surface. 


A  booklet  we  have  prepared  for  you  shows  why 
Paint  and  Varnish  are  as  necessary  as  fire  insurance. 
It  contains  a  fund  of  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion, illustrated.  Send  for  a  copy.  Address:  Save 
the  Surface  Campaign,  Room  632,  The  Bourse,  Phila- 
delphia. 


Alternate  storm  and  sun  are  crack- 
ing this  column  base  badly;  it  is 
on  the  road  to  ruin.  Paint  would 
have  saved  this  surface.  If  kept 
covered,  the  surface  never  would 
have  been  reached. 


J        J 1     -~n rr       1 1      -jj   _  "n-  rjc- T.^ 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 
is  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,  representing  the 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Interests,  whose  products,  taken  as  a 
whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting  and 
beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  metal, 
cement  and  manufacturing  industries,  and  their  divisions. 


(Illustration)  (£)  Brown  Bros. 

Always  think  of  surface  protection 
when  you  see  a  gas  tank.  They 
are  kept  well  painted.  Their  im- 
mense area  of  surface  would  other- 
wise offer  ample  chance  for  rust. 
You  may  not  own  a  gas  tank  but 
you  own  metal  building  trim  and 
perhaps  metal  roofs  or  farm  build- 
ings which  face  the  same  danger 
and  need  the  same  protection. 


"SAVE    THE    SURFACE   AND    YOU    SAVE  AVAJ-Pohct  $  "iGrniiJl 
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days  1  was  what  you  call  over  here  a  spendthrift.  That  is,  I 
had  arrived  at  that  precarious  period  in  a  young  man's  life 
when  spending  money  seemed  the  most  attractive  thing  on 
earth. 

"Such  a  game  is  like  a  balloon — it  goes  up  all  right,  but 
sooner  or  later  it  has  got  to  come  down. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  felt  that  I  must  get  to  work, 
and  not  wanting  'to  do  so  with  all  my  acquaintances  about  me, 
I  decided  to  come  to  America.  I  did  not  have  much  money 
then,  and  came  to  this  country — right  here  to  Boston,  just  like 
anv  immigrant — and  when  I  arrived  my  total  wealth  was  just 
§2.50. 

"As  I  say,  I  landed  in  this  country  with  $2.50  in  cash  and 
one  million  dollars  in  hopes,  and  those  hopes  never  left  me. 
I  was  always  dreaming  of  the  day  I  could  get  enough  money 
on  which  I  could  make  more  money,  because  it  is  a  cinch  no 
man  is  going  to  make  money  unless  he  has  got  money  to  start  on. 

"I  saved  a  bit  of  money  from  the  odd  jobs  and  felt  like 
having  a  good  time,  so  I 
went  to  Coney  Island  and 
had  the  time  of  my  life  for 
a  couple  of  weeks.  Then 
my  cash  was  gone.  So  into 
the  big  town  of  New  York 
I  went  to  find  a  job. 

"Up  at  one  of  the  big 
hotels  they  needed  some 
waiters,  and  they  even  fur- 
nished me  with  the  tuxedo 
service  coat.  Yep,  I've 
carried  tons  of  food  on  the 
old  waiter,  and  with  the 
small  salary  and  tips  I  made 
enough  to  live.  I  went 
from  one  waiting  job  to 
another — worked  in  various 
hotels,  small  restaurants, 
and  did  my  dishwashing 
stunt  [from  necessity  at 
times.  I  got  tired  of  New 
York  and  began  to  travel, 
getting  jobs  all  along  the 
way. 

"Once,  when  I  was  in 
Florida,  I  got  it  into  my 
head  that  I  could  make 
something  painting  signs. 
So  I  bought  some  card- 
board and  paint  and  started 

in.  No,  I  never  had  the  slightest  experience,  but  I  got  away 
with  it,  satisfied  folks,  and  made  a  little  cash. 

"And  all  the  time  I  kept  dreaming  of  the  time  I  was  going 
to  do  big  things. 

"It  was  small  jobs,  and  small  jobs,  up  to  the  year  1917, 
when  I  headed  for  Boston  once  more,  saw  an  advertisement  in 
a  Boston  paper,  answered  it,  and  took  a  job  with  J.  R.  Poole, 
the  merchandise  broker.  My  salary  was  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week. 

"And  then  I  found  my  inspiration.  She  was  Rose  Guecco, 
daughter  of  a  wholesale  fruit  merchant  of  Boston,  and  the  fairest 
and  most  wonderful  woman  in  all  the  world. 

"All  I  have  done  is  because  of  Rose.  She  is  not  only  my 
right  arm,  but  my  heart,  as  well.  We  were  married  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1918." 

Ponzi  was  asked  if  he  didn't  owe  his  financial  opportunity 
to  the  reactions  of  the  war. 

"Absolutely,"  he  answered.  "This  business  of  mine  can  be 
only  temporary  at  best,  simply  while  the  foreign  exchange  con- 
ditions remain  as  they  are.  The  minute  the  exchange  offers  no 
margin,  then  this  business  stops." 

"Then  you  will  retire  for  life  on  your  twelve  million  dollars?" 
queried  his  interviewer. 

"I  will  not,"  he  answered  with  emphasis.  "I  will  just  begin 
to  do  my  life-work. 

"You  know,  this  whole  fracas  at  present  is  due  to  just  one 
state  of  affairs.  Bankers  and  business  men  can  easily  under- 
stand how  I  could  make  one  hundred  per  cent,  for  myself,  but 
simply  because  no  one  ever  made  an  added  fifty  per  cent,  for 
the  general  public  they  reason  that  it  can't  be.  You  remember 
the  old  Rube  who  saw  the  giraffe  for  the  first  time?  He  stared 
at  it  and  remarked,   'There  ain't  no  such  animal.' 

"The  truth  is,  bankers  and  business  men  have  been  doing 
plenty  for  themselves  under  the  present  banking  system,  but 
they  have  done  little  for  anybody  else. 

"I  want  to  change  this  unfair  condition.  The  depositor  in 
the  banks  to-day  is  not  getting  a  square  deal.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  create  an  institution  where  the  depositor  will  get  what  he 
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ought  to  get,  even  if  it  does  shake  up  the  old  crowd.  Now, 
please,  do  not  think  I  am  boasting,  but  I  have  forgotten  more 
about  foreign  exchange  than  C.  W.  Barron  ever  knew. 

"To  be  sure,  the  stockholders  assume  responsibility,  and  this 
should  be  taken  account  of.  Therefore,  I  believe  the  stock- 
holders should  receive  a  certain  designated  per  cent,  to  cover 
this  responsibility,  and  that  the  depositors,  as  now,  get  their 
regular  rate  of  interest,  but  on  top  of  this  I  believe  that 
the  extra  earnings,  instead  of  all  going  to  the  stockholders, 
would  be  divided  fifty  -  fifty  between  stockholders  and 
depositors. 

"Yes,  I  know  it  is  a  shock  to  some  of  these  folks  who  have 
been  hogging  it  all,  but  it  is  fair  and  right,  and  the  depositor 
should  get  a  fair  return  for  his  money." 

The  most  commonly  suggested  explanation  for  Ponzi's  rapid 
acquisition  of  wealth  is  that  he  uses  part  of  the  money  he  is 
taking  in  to  pay  his  certificates  of  indebtedness  as  they  fall  due. 
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d,  Now  Vui-k. 
THOUSANDS   OF 


THESE   HAVE   BEEN   PAID. 


One  of  the  remarkable  Ponzi  certificates,  bearing  fifty  per  cent,  interest  in  ninety  days.  First  sensational  reports 
that  Mr.  Ponzi  was  giving  one  hundred  per  cent,  interest  in  the  same  time  are  disproved  by  this  photographic 
reproduction.     However,  many  investors  feel  that  interest  at  the  rate  offered  is  worth  getting  excited  about. 


No  evidence  has  been  discovered  that  he  has  been  doing  this. 
The  exploits  of  two  other  "wizards  of  finance"  are  recalled. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  tells  of  a  "pale,  slim  young  man  who 
came  to  New  York  in  1877,  and  introduced  himself  as  Ferdinand 
Ward."  He  formed  a  partnership  with  the  son  of  General 
Grant,  and  amazed  Wall  Street  by  running  .$400,000  up  to  $15,- 
000,000  through  fake  deals.  The  end  was  failure,  and  a  ten- 
year  prison  sentence.  The  case  of  "520%  Miller"  is  recalled 
by  the  New  York  World.  George  H.  Boothby  went  to  interview 
the  former  "wizard,"  who  announced  that  he  "wouldn't  be  in 
Ponzi's  shoes  for  $10,000,000."  Miller's  line  was  oil  stocks, 
and  a  Sing  Sing  sentence  ended  his  high  financial  career.  Ponzi, 
it  is  reported,  has  served  two  prison  sentences,  and  now  has 
liabilities  of  $7,000,000,  with  much  smaller  assets.  The  gentler 
critics  of  the  Boston  plunger  confine  themselves  to  asserting 
that  he  simply  couldn't  have  made  his  money  in  the  way  he 
indicates.  The  financiers  of  France  are  invoked  by  cable  to 
back  up  those  of  America  in  decreeing  that  Ponzi  is  mistaken 
in  certain  of  his  assertions.  Thus  a  special  cablegram  from 
Paris  to  the  New  York   World  announces: 

French  financiers  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Charles 
Ponzi,  of  Boston,  manipulated  his  business  so  as  to  reap  such  a 
great  harvest  out  of  the  rates  of  exchange.  That  Ponzi  used 
stamps  as  currency  is  discredited  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
It  is  pointed  out  also  that  the  French  Treasury  is  not  the  loser 
by  Ponzi's  financial  transactions,  for  he  had  to  pay  the  full  rate 
for  the  dollar  in  reconverting  into  American  money  whatever 
money  he  exchanged  here. 

At  the  Ministry  of  Finance  the  World  correspondent  was  in- 
formed that  Ponzi  might  be  standing  in  with  a  French  banker, 
or  a  banking  concern  which  would  accept  stamps  as  currency. 
But  a  manager  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  one  of  France's  biggest 
banks,  said  to  the  correspondent : 
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"I  do  not  see  how  this  Boston  financier  could  have  negotiated 
stamps  through  a  bank.  We  refuse  to  take  stamps  for  banking 
purposes.  Like  many  other  banks  and  business  houses,  the 
Credit  Lyonnais  used  stamps  as  change  during  the  shortage  of 
silver  and  small  bills,  but  never  in  amounts  that  exceeded  ten 
francs  (about  two  dollars  normally).  In  the  same  way,  we 
accepted   stamps  as  small  currency." 

Here  it  is  considered  possibly  feasible,  but  highly  improbable, 
that  Ponzi  has  been  buying  and  selling  international  postage 
coupons.  For  such  coupons  are  exchangeable  only  for  stamps, 
which  even  the  French  post-offices  refuse  to  buy  back  or  to  ac- 
cept as  money. 

Boston  savings-banks  have  naturally  suffered  through  the 
withdrawal  of  savings,  One  of  the  Boston  papers,  whose  front 
page  is  covered  with  accounts  of  Ponzi's  achievements,  carries 
in  an  adjacent  column,  perhaps  significantly,  an  advertisement 
by  a  Boston  savings  institution,  offering  5,!^  per  cent,  interest 
on  deposits.  Since  Mr.  Ponzi  has  brought  suit  for  $5,000,000 
against  a  Boston  publication  which  severely  criticized  his  busi- 
ness, we  may  more  safely  quote  an  editorial  from  another  financial 
paper  which  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  showing  the  re- 
markable achievements  which  might  be  accomplished  by  an 
extension  of  the  Ponzi  plan.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  the 
aggregate  profit  on  $100  first  tossed  to  Ponzi  would  be  a  trifle 
over  $1,680,000,  computes  this  financial  authority,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  editorial  runs,  in  a  vein  that  might  be 
considered  either  greenly  envious  or  simply  ironical: 

It  is  a  pity  in  these  hard-up  times  that  Ponzied  finance  wasn't 
earlier  invented.  Foreign  exchanges  have  been  out  of  joint  for 
some  years  now.  The  chance  was  there  right  along.  Chan- 
cellors  of  exchequers,  secretaries  of  various  treasuries,  and  other 
budget  balancers  would  have  found  Ponzi  a  very  present  help 
in  time  of  fiscal  trouble.  He  could  multiply  their  revenue  loaves 
and  fishes. 

The  individual  now  suing  Ponzi  for  a  million  on  the  basis  of 
$200  first,  placed  with  him,  on  alleged  partnership  grounds,  has 
the  right  idea.  For  Ponzi's  plan  means  a  total  return  at  the 
end  of  a  year  of  2,463  per  cent.;  at  the  end  of  two  years  of 
65,587  per  cent.;  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  1,688,300  per  cent. 
Why  keep  on? 

Give  Ponzi  a  million,  and  in  a  twelvemonth  he  will  expand  it 
for  you  to  some  $25,000,000;  in  two  years  to  $657,000,000;  in 
three  years  to  $16,885,000,000.  Surely  the  Allies  could  spare 
him  a  million,  and  within  three  years  clean  up  that  debt  tangle. 
Germany  might  hire  him  to  wipe  out  the  indemnity  within  four 
years. 

Great  is  the  magic  of  compound  interest — when  you  start  off 
at  the  rate  of  405  per  cent,  a  year  for  your  first  forty-five  days, 
and  accordingly  climb  to  your  full  2.463  per  cent,  for  your  first 
eight  forty-five  day  periods,  or  one  year.  For  who  could  refrain 
from  reinvesting  both  principal  and  profit  with  such  a  wizard? 

But  the  average  citizen  hasn't  a  million?  Let  him  start  with 
a  mere  $100— a  trifle  in  these  times.  What  can  Ponzi's  magic 
do  with  it?     Simply  this: 


First  year 
si  00 

150 45  days 

225 90     " 

337.50 135 

506.25 180 

7.59.38 225     " 

1,139.07 275     " 

1.708.00 315     " 

2.562.90 360     " 

Profit 2,463', 


Second  year 
S2.562.90 

3.844.35 45  days 

5.766.53 90     " 

8,649.79 135     " 

12.974.68 180     " 

19,462.02 225     " 

29,193.03 270     " 

43.789.55 315     " 

65.684.33 360     " 

Profit 2,463% 


Total  profit  on  S100  for  two  years 65,587% 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  aggregate  profit  would  be  a  trifle 
over  $1,680,000  on  $100  first  tossed  to  Ponzi! 

A  more  common  state  in  these  times  would  be  $1,000.  That 
would  net  of  course  $16,830,000  odd  in  three  years;  in  four  vears, 
$431,000,000;  in  five  years,  $11,000,000,000.  In  six  years  the 
return  would  be  a  few  trifling  millions  over  $283,000,000,000,  or 
about  the  average  of  current  estimates  of  the  total  wealth  of  the 
United  States.  Only  I  he  worry  about  one's  stewardship  need 
bid  one  quit  the  indefatigable  Ponzi.  For  in  the  nonchalant 
way  in  which  he  has  been  taking  in  large  fractions  of  a  million 
daily,  he  can  have  no  concern  about  the  supply  of  coupons  and 
stamps  to  do  the  trick  with. 

The  other  day,  just  before  suspension,  he  is  rumored  to  have 
taken  in  $250,000  in  Boston  alone,  excluding  branches.  He 
could  convert  that  into  the  equivalent  of  the  nation's  wealth 
in  a  trifle  over  four  years  and  three  months.  In  the  full  six 
years  it  would  spell   some  seventy  billions.     And  this  excludes 


his  own  much  larger  profit — to  judge  from  the  millions  he  says 
he  has  accumulated  since  starting  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Every  little  billion  of  dollars  means  of  course  twenty  billion 
of  postal  reply  coupons  to  handle;  also  as  many  five-cent  stamps 
— or  fifty  billion  two-cent  stamps.  This  whole  countrv  used 
only  15,020,000,000  stamps  in  the  1919  fiscal  year.  Out  of  his 
profits'  he  could  readily  pay  the  needed  army  of  clerks  and 
agents. 

Why  not  let  him  put  the  needed  material  foundation  under 
the  League  of  Nations?  First  to  clear  off  the  war-debts.  Then 
to  erase  still  bigger  peace  debts.  For,  under  international  postal 
settlements,  the  profits  must  come  out  of  national  treasuries 
somewhere. 

Ponzi  already  has  one  local  imitator.  Why  not  a  thousand 
or  a  million?  And  a  world  carpeted  knee-deep  with  used  postal 
coupons,  through  which  plowr  the  limousine  of  multibillion- 
aires  who  a  short  few  months  before  didn't  even  pav  an  income 
tax? 

The  New7  York  Tribune,  without  taking  sides  as  to  how 
Ponzi  does  it,  objects  to  the  whole  scheme  on  the  ground  that 
"nothing  is  so  demoralizing  as  easy  money.''  The  Newark 
News  speaks  for  a  good  many  critics  of  the  plan  in  taking  the 
general  line  that  "somebody  has  to  pay"  whenever  unearned 
money  goes  into  financiers'  pockets.  Ponzi  maj-  only  have 
been  doing  on  a  larger  scale  what  a  thousand  financiers, 
big  and  little,  are  engaged  in  doing  all  the  time,  argues  this 
class  of  objectors.  Nevertheless,  as  The  News  observes,  taking 
up  the  Italian  banker's  plan: 

However  legal  the  methods  thus  employed,  they  are  not  de- 
fensible on  high  moral  grounds.  Ponzi  contributed  his  knowl- 
edge of  a  rich  opportunity  and  the  ability  to  organize  its  ex- 
ploitation. He  used  other  people's  money.  They  got  fifty  per 
cent,  profit,  he  as  high  as  four  hundred  per  cent.,  on  his  own 
reported  statement. 

In  terms  of  pure  morality  it  might  be  argued  that  Ponzi 
took  a  double  advantage — first,  of  the  national  treasuries  out 
of  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  his  profits  came;  and,  secondly, 
of  his  customers,  to  whom  he  returned  what  seems  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  those  profits. 

The  United  States  Treasury,  however,  despite  efforts  to  make 
it  appear  so,  did  not  "contribute.  It  may  indirectly  and  un- 
wittingly have  profited.  The  dollar  has  not  been  anywhere  at 
such  a  discount  that  it  could  have  presented  a  profitable  field 
for  such  transactions,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pound  sterling, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  latter  has  been  as  low  as  $3.50  in  rela- 
tive value.  Neither  would  have  paid  adequately  in  such 
employment. 

It  was  in  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and  especially  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  that  by  pyramiding  fractional  profits  in  exchange 
differences  of  extreme  range  large  returns  could  be  piled  up. 
Those  nations'  treasuries,  and  through  their  treasuries  their 
sorely  tried  peoples,  had  the  bills  to  pay  in  the  end.  Not  so 
much  a  Barabas  as  a  Shytock  is  suggested. 

France  and  Italy,  by  ceasing  to  issue  international  reply 
coupons,  designed  to  enable  return  postage  to  be  employed  in 
international  correspondence,  upon  the  basis  of  which  Ponzi 
and  others  worked  their  game,  halted  the  raid.  Belgium  did 
the  same  by  almost  doubling  the  price  charged  for  the  coupons. 
Incidentally,  evidence  of  a  conclusive  sort  was  provided  that 
these  countries  were  chief  sufferers  from  this  exploitation.  The 
effect  upon  Germany  and  Austria,  and  the  measures  taken  there, 
are  not  known.  If  they  were  used,  they  contributed  in  even 
greater  proportion.  .  .  .  The  advisability  of  considering  mea- 
sures that  will  remove  the  invitation  to  batten  on  national 
calamities  and  international  disorganization  is  clearly  suggested. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Ponzi  business  is  closed  down  pending 
the  result  of  the  various  investigations,  and  people  who  desire 
to  double  their  savings  in  six  months  are  obliged  to  go  elsewhere. 
A  New  York  firm,  reports  the  New  York  World,  is  preparing  to 
accommodate  some  of  them  by  going  into  partnership  with  the 
"Boston  Wizard,"  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,000.  It  plans  to 
pay  only  eight  per  cent,  in  sixty  days,  however,  or  a  paltry  forty- 
eight  per  cent,  a  year.  Another  firm  takes  a  more  optimistic 
view : 

The  company  sent  out  1,400  circulars  offering  thirty  per  cent, 
return  to  investors  within  sixty  days. 

"You  see,  it  takes  us  about  sixty  days  to  complete  our  turn- 
over," said  the  manager. 

He  tossed  a  postal-card  across  the  desk.  The  name  of  a 
Baltimore  investor  was  filled  in  at  the  indicated  space  and  a 
request  for  an  opportunity  to  put  in  $25,000  was  made. 
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Sharing  a  Burden 
with  the  Railroads 


IN  the  shortage  of  industrial  coal 
due  to  car  stringency,  the  Con- 
solidation Coal  Company  has  ex- 
erted itself  to  obtain  the  utmost  in 
efficiency  from  the  cars  available. 

Neither  the  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany nor  any  other  coal  company  can  pro- 
duce coal  faster  than  cars  are  supplied  it. 
A  narrow  mine  shaft  brings  the  coal  to  the 
mine  mouth  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  dug, 
and  the  mine  must  shut  down  very  quickly 
if  empty  cars  are  not  there  daily  to  receive 
it.  In  that  respect,  the  railroads  are 
masters  of  the  coal  situation. 

There  is  another  factor  affecting  coal 
conditions,  however — a  vital  one — which 


the  coal  company,  not  the  railroads,  must 
answer  for.  It  is  the  efficient  use  of  the 
cars  actually  made  available  when  the 
country's  industries  are  waiting  for  coal. 
Unless  coal  cars  are  loaded  at  the  mines 
as  promptly  as  possible,  a  coal  shortage 
may  be  greatly  intensified.  The  rail- 
roads' coal-carrying  capacity  is  measured 
not  only  by  the  number  of  cars  but  by 
the  average  number  of  hours  of  work 
from  each  car.  A. day's  delay  in  loading 
an  empty  car  reduces  the  coal-carrying 
capacity  of  the  road  by  a  definite  per- 
centage. The  Material  Handling  Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers  Association  es- 
timates that  the  equivalent  of  102,000 
cars  would  be  added  to  railroad  equip- 
ment through  the  saving  of  one  hour  per 
car  per  day.  It  can  be  seen  from  this 
how  vital  the  matter  of  prompt  loading  of 
coal  cars  is  in  a  time  of  stringency. 

Throughout  the  trying  summer  months, 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Company  has  co- 
operated with  the  railroads  to  the  utmost 
of  its  ability  in  the  prompt  loading  of  cars. 
In  our  large  mines,  the  coal  was  dug  at 
night  so  that  many  tons  were  waiting  each 
morning  to  be  hoisted  to  the  surface  and 
loaded  when  the  day's  supply  of  empty 
railroad  cars  was  switched  on  the  siding. 

In  this  way,  as  well  as  by  maintaining 
the  fullest  possible  efficiency  of  our  organ- 
ization, the  Consolidation  Coal  Company 
did  what  it  could  to  abate  the  hardships 
of  coal  stringency. 


t 


THE  CONSOLIDATION  COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

^Bankers  ^rust  building  JVew  York  City 
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Have  White  Teeth 

and  a  Clean  Mouth! 


YOUR  teeth  are  white  naturally. 
The  enamel  ought  always  to  look 
white  and  sparkling — never  dark 
and  discolored. 

You  can  restore  this  clean  white- 
ness now.  How?  By  beginning  at 
once  to  use  the  white  dental  creme — 
Klenzo. 

Klenzo  is  made  scientifically  by  a 
formula  unlike  any  other  dentifrice. 
Its  white  creamy  foam  penetrates  every 
crevice  of  teeth  and  gums,  cleaning, 
polishing,  and  whitening  the  enamel, 
and  leaving  that  indescribable  Cool, 
Clean,  Klenzo  Feeling. 


This  refreshed  feeling  is  evidence 
that  Klenzo  is  doing  its  cleansing  work, 
removing  and  destroying  stale  secretions, 
germs,  and  decaying  food  particles. 
Your  mirror  will  soon  show  further 
evidence — in  your  whiter  teeth. 

Get  a  tube  of  Klenzo  today,  and  start 
getting  whiter  teeth  and  the  Cool,  Clean, 
Klenzo  Feeling.     Sold  exclusively  by 
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Stores 


throughout  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Great  Britain.  10,000  progressive 
retail  drug  stores,  united  into  one  world- 
wide,  service -giving  organization. 


BOSTON 


UNITED    DRUG    COMPANY 

TORONTO  LIVERPOOL 
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There  was  full  cooperation  in  thirty-nine  States,  no  cooperation 
in  five  States.     In  all  there  were  distributed  5,223,850  cards. 

Another  big  job  undertaken  by  the  Woman's  Committee  was 
the  registration  of  the  women  of  the  country  as  a  part  of  a  survey 
to  ascertain  the  nation's  resources.  It  was  decided  not  to  have 
a  national  registration,  but  to  let  each  State  Division  handle 
the  proposition  in  its  own  State  under  a  broad  plan  of  pro- 
cedure laid  down  by  the  committee.  The  project  involved  the 
expenditure  of  great  effort  and  nuch  money,  especially  for 
registration  blanks,  summary  cards,  and  supplies.     We  read: 

One  amusing  feature  of  the  registration  was  the  interest  taken 
in  it  by  the  men.  This  spread  all  the  way  from  the  intelligent, 
loyal,  and  enthusiastic  help  given  by  editors  and  public  speakers 
to  the  emphatic  objections  registered  by  the  old  farmer  who  "set 
his  foot  down  flat"  that  his  "old  woman"  should  not  register. 
It  was  amazing  how  many  husbands  did  not  wish  their  wives 
to  register.  Some  of  them  were  frank.  She  was  his  cook  and 
he  could  not  spare  her.  Others  scented  an  invasion  of  mascu- 
line authority.  Perhaps  a  man's  flour-barrel  was  not  his  private 
business,  but  his  wife  most  surely  was,  and  not  even  Uncle  Sam 
should  levy  on  the  time  that  belonged  rightfully  to  him. 

By  September,  1917,  definite  dates  for  registration  of  women 
for  service  had  been  set  in  fifteen  States.  By  the  next  spring 
it  had  been  held  in  nine  more.  The  national  chairmen  of  the 
Department  of  Registration  then  advised  the  State  Divisions 
in  which  the  work  had  not  been  undertaken  to  defer  the  work 
until  more  "returns"  had  been  compiled  and  analyzed  in  order 
that  the  experience  already  gained  in  the  States  where  the  work 
had  been  done  might  be  made  available  for  their  use.  Several 
State  Divisions  which  had  already  undertaken  registration,  how- 
ever, continued  to  add  to  their  number  of  cards,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  a  total  of  over  3,375,000  regis- 
trants had  been  reported.  The  most  notable  record  was  made 
by  Michigan,  which  succeeded  in  registering  98  per  cent,  of  the 
women  of  the  State.  In  two  States  a  record  was  kept  of  those 
refusing  to  sign,  thus  making  the  census  more  complete. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  program  of  work  the  women  had 
adopted  for  themselves  when  they  first  organized,  the  carrying 
out  of  which  eventually  became  a  matter  of  daily  routine  duties, 
certain  special  forms  of  service  to  be  performed  also  presented 
themselves  as  the  work  progressed.  Of  these,  the  "letters  to  the 
Queens"  is  mentioned  in  the  report  as  an  example: 

Among  the  many  visitors  that  came  to  1814  N  Street  was  a 
well-known  dancer  who  brought  a  tale  of  the  suffering  and  noble 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Queen  of  Roumania.  This  account  so  moved 
the  committee  that  it  considered  sending  a  message  of  appre- 
ciation and  condolence  to  her  Majesty.  Every  tale  of  suffering 
in  those  dark  days  reminded  all  sympathetic  women  of  the  cou- 
rageous, brave,  and  splendid  woman  who,  deprived  of  her  throne 
and  reigning  only  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,  was  leading  the 
women  of  Belgium  in  good  work  and  service.  Accordingly,  it 
was  agreed  that  messages  should  be  sent  to  Queen  Marie  of 
Roumania  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium,  expressing  the  sen- 
timents of  the  women  of  America. 

In  the  Woman's  Committee,  Republican  America  had  the 
first  official  symbol  of  her  womanhood.  This  committee  spoke 
to  those  Queens  as  more  than  Queens,  as  symbols  of  the  woman- 
hood of  their  respective  nations. 

These  letters,  touching  in  their  simple  message  of  apprecia- 
tion and  affection,  were  transcribed  on  illumined  parchment. 
The  exquisite  lettering  and  decoration  was  the  work  of  C. 
Scapecchi,  a  labor  of  love  for  his  adopted  country.  So  beautiful 
were  they,  when  finished,  that  it  was  felt  they  should  have  con- 
tainers worthy  of  them.  For  that  to  the  Queen  of  Belgium, 
a  hexagonal-shaped  cylinder  was  made,  with  metal  edges  and 
clasps;  for  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  two  flat  boards  with  won- 
crous  clasps — both  the  work  of  the  artist  who  had  so  beautifully 
wrought  the  messages.  Other  messages  to  the  sore-stricken 
women  of  our  Allies,  a  letter  to  Russia,  to  Queen  Mary  of  En- 
gland, to  Madame  Poincare  of  France,  to  Helene  of  Italy,  cx- 
prest  the  desire  of  American  women  to  help  them,  not  only  to 
victory  but  to  peace  and  happiness. 

Another  example  of  this  special  form  of  service  was  the  appeal 
sent  out  by  Dr.  Shaw,  at  the  request  of  the  Provost  Marshal- 
General,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  draft  of  the  men  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  years  of  age,  which  read  as  follows: 

A  new  and  imperative  call  comes  to  the  women  of  our  land 
from  which  at  first  there  may  be  a  spirit  of  shrinking,  but  the 
splendid  response  which  the  patriotic  women  of  America  have 
made  to  every  call  of  their  country  assures  us  of  a  willing  and 
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courageous  compliance  with  this,  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant demand  made  upon  the  loyalty  of  our  people  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  .  .  .  Congress  has  now  called  for  the 
registration  of  the  man-power  of  the  nation,  men  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  of  which  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  thirteen  million,  not  all  of  whom  will  be  called  into 
active  service,  but  from  whom  the  two  million  or  more  will  be 
selected  to  complete  the  army  of  five  million  men  which  we 
have  pledged  to  the  Allied  cause.  .  .  .  We  women  know  who 
these  men  are,  and  every  woman  is  equally  in  honor  bound  to 
inspire,  encourage,  and  urge  the  men  of  her  family  to  perform 
their  patriotic  duty.  This  is  the  service  of  sacrifice  and  loyalty 
which  the  Government  asks  of  the  women  of  the  nation  at  the 
present  critical  hour,  and  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  takes  up  this  duty  with  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm, realizing  how  much  depends  upon  our  attitude  toward  it. 


GRIEF   IN   THE   OZARKS   OVER   THE 
.DIVORCE   OF  HAROLD   BELL  WRIGHT 

THE  OLD  FRIENDS  of  Harold  Bell  Wright,  the  author, 
at  Lebanon,  Mo.,  shook  their  heads  when  they  heard 
of  their  former  minister's  divorce  from  his  wife  the  other 
day.  They  wondered  if  this  thing  would  have  happened  if  the 
couple  had  never  left  the  quiet  little  village  down  in  the  Ozarks 
after  Mr.  Wright's  novels  began  to  bring  him  wealth  and  fame. 
They  recalled  the  impecunious  young  preacher's  early  struggles, 
his  first  literary  effort,  which  was  produced  there,  the  hard  time 
he  had  to  find  a  publisher  for  it,  and  how  one  of  his  church 
members  finally  came  to  the  rescue  by  inducing  an  obscure 
publishing  house  in  Chicago  to  tackle  the  proposition  of  bring- 
ing out  the  book,  when  the  author,  bitterly  disappointed  and 
physically  ill,  was  ready  to  give  up  in  despair.  That  venture 
proved  an  almost  instantaneous  success.  It  was  followed  by 
many  others,  even  more  successful,  and  then  Brother  and  Sister 
Wright  moved  from  Lebanon.  They  had  returned  occasionally 
to  visit  old  friends,  and  the  latter  had  been  mildly  shocked  to 
learn  that  their  former  pastor  had  "come  to  see  things  religious 
in  a  broader  light,"  and  had  quit  preaching.  Lebanon  residents 
say  the  story  of  Harold  Bell  Wright's  rise  to  literary  fame  has 
never  been  told  as  it  actually  took  place.  The  facts,  as  related 
by  them  to  a  writer  in  the  St.  Louis  Times,  are  set  out  as  follows: 

Harold  Bell  Wright  produced  his  first  novel,  "That  Printer 
of  Udell's,"  while  pastor  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Lebanon. 
He  had  previously  served  a  church  of  the  same  denomination  at 
Pittsburg,  Kan.,  and  the  latter  town  was  made  the  scene  of 
the  story. 

But  publishers  in  the  East  to  whom  the  young  preacher  sent 
his  manuscript  could  see  nothing  promising  in  the  tale.  One 
after  another  they  returned  the  bulky  package  of  painstakingly 
written  pages  "with  thanks."     Wright  gave  up  in  despair. 

His  health  had  not  been  good  for  some  time  and,  threatened 
by  advancing  physical  Aveakness,  he  was  not  fitted  to  bear  his 
disappointment  stoically.  His  friends  sympathized  with  him  in 
his  growing  disappointment,  and  they  felt  growing  concern,  too, 
because  of  the  condition  of  his  health.  At  last,  a  physician 
friend  of  the  preacher,  who  was  a  leading  member  of  his  church, 
decided  to  employ  an  entirely  new  remedy  for  his  patient. 

This  doctor  was  not  wealthy,  but  the  quiet  dwellers  of  the 
Ozarks  who  knew  him  considered  him  "well  off." 

"Brother  Wright,"  the  physician  said  one  Sunday  to  his 
pastor,  "can  you  go  to  Chicago  with  me  to-night?" 

"Chicago!"  gasped  the  minister.  "Why,  no — I  haven't  any 
business  there,  and  it's  an  expensive  trip." 

"But  you  have  business  there,"  declared  the  doctor,  smiling 
mysteriously.  "I  have,  too,  and  wo  can  attend  to  it  together. 
I'm  going  to  pay  all  the  expenses." 

The  physician  unfolded  his  plan.  He  knew  those  Eastern 
publishers  couldn't  recognize  a  good  story  when  they  saw  it  in 
manuscript  form. 

It  would  bo  different  in  Chicago,  but,  of  course,  a  personal 
visit  to  the  publishers  would  be  better  than  negotiations  by  mail. 
So  the  doctor  had  decided  to  take  Brother  Wright  to  a  Chicago 
company  which  handled  a  great  book  business,  and  which  ought 
to  be  glad  to  have  a  chanco  at  buying  the  minister's  manuscript. 

Besides — and  here  was  where  Brother  and  Sister  Wright 
opened  their  astonished  eyes  widest — the  doctor  was  going  to 
take  seven  hundred  dollars  along  with  him  to  pay  for  getting 
the  book  out,  if  the  Chicago  firm  hesitated! 

So  the  country  minister  and  thecountry  doctor  went  to  Chicago. 

The  doctor  knew  of  the  company,  having  bought  books  listed 
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in  a  catalog  which  it  issued  twice  a  year  and  always  mailed  to 
him.  The  books  were  good,  yet  cost  him  less  money  than  other 
book  concerns  asked.  That,  he  argued,  proved  the  company 
to  be  alert.  It  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  print  another  book 
as  good  as  the  minister's. 

But  when,  after  breakfast  the  morning  following  their  arrival, 
they  found  their  way  to  the  "big  book  company,"  even  their 
rural  ideas  of  simplicity  received  a  shock  to  discover  that  the 
company  did  not  occupy  fine  quarters  on  one  of  the  principal 
business  streets  of  the  city.  Instead,  its  "store"  was  a  great 
loft  in  a  rather  dingy-looking  building  in  the  jobbing  district, 
and  the  private  office  of  the  owners  was  a  tucky  little  room,  not 
so  large  as  the  minister's  study  at  home. 

Still,  the  doctor  had  come  there  to  sell  his  minister's  book, 
and  he  tackled  the  task  boldly.  He  won,  too — but  not  without 
much  argument. 

The  final  outcome  was  that  the  company  decided  to  bring 
out  "That  Printer  of  Udell's" — refused  by  wise  publishers  with- 
out number,  but  now  said  to  have  gone  through  editions  totaling 
several  million  copies. 

The  book  people  employed  unusual  methods  in  marketing 
their  venture,  however.  They  printed  one  entire  chapter,  with 
full-page  illustrations,  and  bound  these  pages  into  their  next 
catalog. 

Orders  began  pouring  in  for  "That  Printer  of  Udell's." 

The  young  minister-author  found  his  growing  royalties  offer- 
ing him  an  opportunity  to  take  a  rest.  He  built  a  little  cabin, 
he  and  his  friends,  down  on  the  White  River  in  Taney  County. 
There  the  ailing  preacher  and  his  faithful  wife  went  for  a  year's 
rest  and  to  give  the  husband  the  benefit  of  continuous  outdoor 
life  among  the  pines  of  the  Ozarks.  The  clergyman  began  to 
mend  in  health,  and  also  he  began  writing  a  new  story  urged 
to  the  task  by  letters  from  the  Chicago  firm. 

"The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills"  was  the  result — a  story  of  the 
very  spot  where  the  young  writer  was  fighting  his  battle  for  life 
and  strength.  The  Chicago  book  people  employed  like  original 
advertising  methods  for  the  new  work.  Everybody  who  knows 
about  the  Harold  Bell  Wright  books  is  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  the  success  of  that  second  novel.  Others  have  fol- 
lowed in  yearly  succession,  all  successful,  until  Wright  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  widely  read  of  living  authors. 


YOUNG   MR.   HUERTA,  SOMETHING   NEW 
IN   MEXICAN   PRESIDENTS 

PERSONAL  CHARM,  sincerity,  and  keen  intelligence  are 
pleasing  qualities  experienced  observers  find  in  Mexico's 
new  President,  Adolfo  de  la  Huerta.  He  is  described  as 
"a  new  type  of  ruler"  for  Mexico,  and  unlike  any  of  the  former 
heads  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  that  he  possesses  youth, 
a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
modern  aspects  of  democracy.  He  has  a  habit  of  illustrating 
his  remarks  with  proverbs  and  little  anecdotes,  we  are  told,  remi- 
niscent of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "but  a  Lincoln  with  the  angularity 
left  out."  As  President,  he  lives  in  a  palace,  royal  in  its  pre- 
tensions and  elaborately  furnished.  But  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  regal  about  his  methods.  Rather,  he  appears  to  be  a 
model  of  unconventionality.  He  permitted  a  flock  of  news- 
paper men  to  interview  him  recently,  when  he  was  ill.  The 
scribes  gathered  about  his  gorgeous,  high-canopied  bed  in  a 
dazzling  bed-chamber,  and  there  the  President  of  Mexico  lay 
and  discust  with  them  his  Government  and  himself  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  if  the  interview  were  taking  place  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  President  was  suffering  from  appendi- 
citis, and  every  now  and  then,  in  the  very  act  of  delivering 
some  witty  suggestion,  he  was  forced  to  break  off  and,  losing 
every  vestige  of  color,  press  his  hand  to  his  side  for  a  moment. 
"I  have  known  the  last  three  Presidents  of  Mexico  fairly  well, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Senor  de  la  Huerta  gives 
the  best,  I  might  say  the  only  good,  impression  of  any  of  them," 
writes  Oliver  Madox  Hueffer,  special  correspondent,  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.     He  continues: 

Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta  was  a  man  of  strong  character;  given 
a  chance,  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  estab- 
lished himself  and  perhaps  spared  his  country  its  tribulations 
of  the  last  six  years.  But  he  was  certainly  not  an  attractive 
personality. 

If  determination  showed  itself  in  his  rugged  face,  cruelty 
was  by  its  side;    if  he  was  capable,  he  was  also  ruthless,  and 


his  personal  habits  were  altogether  wanting  in  charm.  The 
prevalent  impression  left  by  Carranza  was  of  petulant  bad 
temper  and  an  overwhelming  sense  of  his  own  importance. 
De  la  Huerta  differs  from  both  his  predecessors  in  having  very 
definite  personal  charm  and  with  it,  as  is  not  too  often  the 
case,  the  suggestion  of  sincerity. 

One  thing  which  predisposes  in  his  favor  is  certainly  his 
youth.  Not  only  is  he  young  in  years  compared  to  the  two 
former  Presidents,  but  he  has  also  the  youthful  quality  of 
enjoyment.  The  Presidential  bedroom,  which  is  now  his  sick 
chamber,  is  a  very  royal  apartment,  indeed.  The  furniture  was 
made  for  Porfirio  Diaz  and  comes  from  France,  a  very  royal 
setting,  all  in  yellow  and  gold  of  the  style  of  Louis  XV. 

From  the  window  stretches  a  noble  prospect,  covering  the 
whole  valley  of  Mexico,  circled  by  its  great  ring  of  slumbering 
volcanoes  and  with  the  beautiful  city — certainly  one  of  the  three 
most  beautiful  in  the  world — stretched  out  beneath  your  feet. 
And  no  boy  of  twenty  could  show  himself  more  keenly  delighted 
with  his  surroundings  than  the  present  ruler  of  the  land. 

Curiously  enough,  the  person  of  whom  I  was  most  reminded 
on  first  entering  the  room  was  of  Coquelin,  the  actor.  De  la 
Huerta  is  a  man  of  medium  size,  rather  stout,  clean-shaven,  with 
heavy  eyebrows  and  piercing  dark  eyes,  that  do  not  lose  their 
twinkle  even  in  a  paroxysm  of  pain.  He  has  the  mobile  features 
of  the  actor,  a  woman's  mouth,  almost  too  well  modeled  but 
redeemed  by  the  firmness  of  the  chin,  and  a  boy's  smile.  He  is 
always  smiling,  even  when  he  is  most  serious,  and  his  sense  of 
humor  might  be  almost  too  obvious  to  the  serious-minded,  for 
he  illustrates  his  point  with  a  succession  of  proverbs  or  little 
anecdotes  and  enjoys  them  himself  to  the  full. 

De  la  Huerta,  is  of  purely  Iberian  type,  his  complexion  fairer 
than  most  Spaniards — it  is  true  that  the  pallor  from  his  illness 
.may  have  had  something  to  do  with  that  when  I  saw  him — 
and  his  features  having  nothing  of  the  Indian  flatness  that  is 
so  characteristically  Mexican.  Altogether  as  unexpected  a  per- 
sonality for  a  President  of  Mexico  as  you  need  look  for,  and 
sharply  in  contrast  with  grim  Huerta  or  sullen  Carranza  or  in- 
deed any  ruler  of  Mexico  that  I  can  remember. 

One  thing  that  would  seem  to  be  in  President  de  la  Huerta's 
favor  is  that  he  apparently  doesn't  "know  it  all."  When  he 
talks  to  •  the  newspaper  men,  he  asks  for  criticism  and  advice, 
we  are  told,  saying,  "We  are  friends  here  talking  together." 
He  suggests  to  the  worldly  wise  journalists  that  he  doesn't 
expect  them  to  believe  all  a  President  tells  them,  but  he  advises 
that  they  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say  and  then  investigate  for 
themselves  to  see  if  he  is  not  telling  the  truth.     Further: 

He  points  almost  every  sentence  with  a  proverb.  Some  one 
asks  him  a  question  about  a  revolting  general.  "Sometimes  a 
rat  eats  cheese,  not  because  he  wants  it,  but  that  he  may  eat 
his  way  out,"  he  illustrates,  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand.  "When 
you  put  to  sea  in  a  boat  unfamiliar  to  you,  in  a  wide,  wide 
uncharted  sea — do  you  put  in  a  new  pilot  or  trust  the  old 
one?"  This  in  answer  to  a  question  why  an  unpopular  up- 
holder of  the  former  regime  has  been  retained  in  the  counsels 
of  the  new,  in  a  position  demanding  technical  knowledge. 
"Long  after  the  storm  is  over,  the  birds  continue  to  twitter!" 
This  touching  on  the  persistence  of  efforts  to  revolt  by  certain 
generals. 

He  is,  I  think,  the  only  ruler  with  whom  I  ever  talked  for  so 
long — this  bedside  interview  lasted  well  over  three  hours — who 
did  not  indulge  in  platitudes.  There  was  nothing  about  his 
great  responsibilities,  or  the  duties  of  a  ruler,  or  his  own  good 
intentions.  He  was  quite  surprizingly  human.  It  may  be  of 
course  because  he  has  not  been  a  ruler  very  long  that  he  can 
afford  to  laugh  at  himself.  He  can  be  generous  too.  He  speaks 
of  a  general  who  has  revolted  and  is  reported  killed  as  a  brave 
man,  a  very  brave  soldier.  It  was  a  pity,  a  great  pity  he  was 
so  foolish. 

I  hope  I  have  not  given  the  impression  of  a  weakling,  good- 
natured  and  no  more.  If  you  touch  on  one  of  his  convictions 
you  find  that  there  is  marble  (as  I  say  only  the  future  can  tell 
exactly  how  much)  below  the  velvet.  He  has  appointed  a 
workman  as  Governor  of  the  Federal  district.  Some  one  sug- 
gests that  this  appointment  is  unpopular,  and  is  being  made 
use  of  by  enemies  of  the  administration  to  point  charges  of  Bol- 
shevik leanings  against  him  and  it.  The  smiling  lips  lose  all 
their  curves. 

"I  believe  in  appointing  the  man  most  worthy  of  a  position 
without  considering  his  origins.  What  has  blue  blood  to  do 
with  it?  The  Governor  should  represent  the  people  he  is  to 
govern,  should  be  able  to  understand  them.  The  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  district  belong  to  the  same  class  as  himself. 
Is  it  not  right  that  they  should  be  represented?" 

You  feel  that  this  is  a  point  on  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
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C^AFETY    perhaps   is   even   more    important   than 
a^-J  mileage  to  the  tire  user.     Yet,  at  a  cost  comparable 
with  the  prices  of  ordinary   makes,  Vacuum  Cup 
Cord  and  Fabric  Tires  combine  the  maximum  of  skid- 
freedom  and  prolonged  service. 

The  Vacuum  Cup  Tread  is  GUARANTEED  not  to  skid 
on  wet,  slippery  pavements. 


Also,  Pennsylvania  Tires  are  guaranteed — per  warranty 
tag  attached  to  each  casing — as  follows: 


Vacuum  Cup  Fabric  Tires 
Vacuum  Cup  Cord  Tires 
Channel  Tread  Cord  Tires 


6,000  Miles 
9,000  Miles 
9,000  Miles 


Safety,  mileage,  service  and  price  moderation  that  typify 
the  utmost  in  tire  thrift  and  lasting  satisfaction. 


Makers  of  Pennsylvania  Auto   Tubes  "Ton    Tested" 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies   Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 

Export  Department,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 
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argue  with  him.  On  others  he  is  more  open  to  conviction  with 
a  smile  in  it.  "The  lawyers  of  the  one  side,"  he  comments,  re- 
ferring to  the  oil  controversy,  which  is  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems of  the  Government,  "tell  me  that  the  other  have  not  a 
leg  to  stand  on.  The  lawyers  of  the  other  insist  that  the  first 
are  altogether  unworthy  of  credence,  so  untenable  is  their  posi- 
tion. I  am  going  to  bring  in  my  own  lawyers  and  listen  to  what 
all  three  have  to  say.  Because  between  them  all  we  may  dis- 
cover the  truth." 

He  has  a  nice  understanding  of  his  generals.  He  explains 
that  demobilization  of  the  army  has  already  begun.  Fifteen 
thousand  men  and  officers  were  demobilized  last  month  and  have 
gone  quietly  to  their  homes.  Already  five  thousand  more  have 
followed  them  since  July  1.  Some  one  asks  wrhat  is  the  present 
force  of  the  army.  Smiles  flicker  round  his  face.  "If  you  accept 
the  figures  given  by  some  of  the  generals,  the  Mexican  forces 
must  be  greater  than  those  of  the  Allies  during  the  recent  war." 
Evidently  he  has  taken  the  measure  of  his  generals. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  Provisional 
President  is  something  new  in  rulers  of  Mexico,  a  young  man  of 
charm  and  personality.  You  might  respect  Victoriano  Huerta 
or  Carranza,  you  might  wash  them  well  on  public  grounds; 
you  could  not  feel  any  strong  interest  in  their  fate  from  personal 
reasons.  But  I  came  away  from  the  castle  hoping  that  things 
might  go  well  with  this  boy  from  Sonora,  quite  irrespective  of 
his  merits  or  deserts.  I  shall  remember  his  smile  for  quite  a 
long  time  to  come  and  without  pausing  to  consider  whether 
it  was  intended  to  please  or  really  came  from  the  heart. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  really  a  strong  man,  capable 
of  grappling  with  the  very  difficult  problems  before  him.  I  do 
not  even  know  whether  he  is  sincere,  tho  such  is  my  present 
belief.  At  least  I  am  quite  certain  I  like  him,  and  that,  after  all, 
is  an  important  point.  If  only  he  can  get  enough  people  to  like 
him  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  winning  his  battles.  Person- 
ally I  think  he  can.  He  has  more  than  one  point  in  his  favor. 
Mexico  is  sick  of  fighting,  very  ready  to  accept  anybody  who 
will  give  her  "peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform." 

General  Obregon  is  a  strong  man  and  very  popular.  I  do 
not  expect  that  anything  will  go  very  wrong  before  next  Septem- 
ber, tho  quite  a  lot  can  happen  in  Mexico  in  six  weeks.  No 
doubt  Senor  de  la  Huerta  wall  then  hand  over  the  reins  and  seek 
some  other  sphere  of  usefulness — perhaps  as  Governor  of  Sonora 
— without  any  disaster  to  look  back  upon  in  his  tenure  of  the 
bed  that  Diaz  and  Victoriano  Huerta  have  slept  in  before  him. 

De  la  Huerta  seems  thus  far  to  have  been  making  a  good 
record  for  his  administration.  Immediately  after  the  new 
Government  was  established  it  began  to  put  things  back  into 
shape,  says  a  special  correspondent  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
adding  that  local  business  has  now  reached  a  point  very  near 
the  normal  during  the  Carranza  administration.  We  learn  that 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  inject  honesty  into  the  Government, 
tho  it  is  added,  somewhat  lugubriously,  that  if  the  plans  for 
achieving  governmental  honesty  in  Mexico  are  carried  out, 
"there  will  be  some  trouble."  We  are  told  that  the  scrupu- 
lously honest  official  is  still  something  of  a  curiosity;  and  to 
illustrate  this  statement,  a  story  is  told  of  an  Indian  general 
in  the  Puebla  Mountains  who  returned  seventy  thousand  pesos 
to  the  treasury  after  he  had  paid  off  his  troops.  This  was  such 
an  unusual  proceeding  that  it  is  said  President  de  la  Huerta 
sent  an  emissary  into  the  Puebla  Mountains  to  capture  this 
general  and  bring  him  to  the  capital  so  the  Cabinet  could  have 
a  look  at  him.  The  Tribune  correspondent  discusses  conditions 
further: 

On  the  train  from  Laredo  to  Mexico  City  there  were  with  me 
in  the  sleeper  as  representative  a  group  of  men  as  one  could 
hope  to  get  together.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  represented  many  branches  of  business  and  government 
activity.  Without  exception,  they  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
new  regime,  but  all  of  them  made  a  mental  reservation. 

All  of  them  had  seen  the  new  broom  sweep  clean  for  a  time 
in  Mexico  before  and  they  were  inclined  to  sit  by  and  await 
developments.  It  had  not  occurred  to  any  of  them,  however, 
that  just  this  attitude  was  what  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
delay  of  the  Government  in  putting  things  in  shape. 

A  business  man  from  Coahuila  told  the  Tribune  correspondent 
that  he  had  money  ready  to  enlarge  his  business  to  four  or  five 
times  its  present  size,  but  that  he  did  not  want  to  tie  his  capital 
up  at  present.  He  told  me  that  there  were  thousands  of  men 
just  like  him  here,  who  were  waiting  for  normal  times  to  return 
before  they  went  ahead. 

He  explained   that  his  business  at  present  was  a  hand-to- 


mouth  affair  and  that  he  was  forced  to  turn  his  money  over 
quickly.  This  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  markets  and  resulted  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer 
and  in  smaller  profits  to  himself. 

A  Yucatan  chewing-gum  man  told  very  much  the  same  story. 
He  was  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect,  but  was  doing  nothing 
as  yet.  He  said  that  the  necessary  money  could  be  raised  in  a 
few  days  as  soon  as  confidence  in  the  Government  was  reestab- 
lished. An  American  business  man  with  more  than  thirty  years' 
residence  in  the  country  looked  at  things  very  much  the  same 
way.  He  had  under  way  several  large  projects,  but  none  of  them 
was  out  of  the  planning  stage. 

Government  officials  are  apprehensive  and  distrustful  of  one 
another.  The  change  came  so  suddenly  that  there  was  no  test 
to  cull  the  goats  from  the  sheep,  and  every  one  is  feeling  his 
way.  To  many  of  them  the  apparent  mania  for  honesty  which 
characterizes  the  utterances  of  the  leading  men  of  the  present 
regime  is  disconcerting.  It  is  such  a  sharp  contrast  to  things 
as  they  have  been  for  the  last  five  years  that  it  is  taking  time 
for  the  new  idea  to  sink  in. 


THE 


"WETS"  DEFEATED    VOLSTEAD,  BUT 
RELIGION   MAY   SAVE   HIM 


<i 


I 


'M  AS  DRY  AS  VOLSTEAD,  and  then  some,"  in  effect 
declares  Rev.  O.  J.  Qvale,  nominated  for  Congress  in 
the  Seventh  Minnesota  District  to  succeed  Congressman 
Volstead,  of  dry-law  fame.  The  preacher  candidate  has  been 
asserting  his  dryness,  it  seems,  ever  since  he^came  out  for  Con- 
gress, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  enjoying  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  "wets,"  all  of  whom,  it  is  said,  voted  for  him  at 
the  primary,  anomalous  tho  the  thing  appears.  Qvale  ran  on 
the  Non-Partizan  League  ticket,  which  brought  him  thousands 
of  farmer  votes,  but  the  report  is  that  the  "wet"  vote  was  what 
turned  the  tide  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  nominated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  3,000.  At  no  time  does  it  appear,  however,  that  the 
minister  offered  the  adherents  of  J.  Barleycorn  any  encourage- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  being  an  earnest  man,  with  no  desire 
to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel  or  in  any  other  obscure  place,  we 
are  told  that  he  attacked  the  demon  Rum  vigorously  in  all  his 
campaign  speeches,  and  when  the  "wets"  mailed  contributions 
to  his  campaign  fund,  he  returned  them  with  scorn.  The 
"wets,"  not  to  be  squelched,  took  the  money  and  conducted  a 
Qvale  campaign  of  their  own.  When  the  ministerial  aspirant 
^or  Congressional  honors  spoke  they  crowded  the  hall  and  led 
in  the  applause.  So  the  preacher  was  nominated  amid  great 
rejoicing,  not  only  in  Minnesota,  but  wherever  there  is  mourning 
over  the  late  Barleycorn's  untimely  demise.  How  it  happened 
that  this  uncompromising  "dry"  had  the  unqualified  support  of 
the  equally  uncompromising  "wets"  is  explained  on  the  ground 
that  if  Mr.  Volstead  does  not  go  back  to  Congress  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  will  be  "wet,"  and  in  that 
case  the  "wets"  feel  certain  that  there  will  be  a  new  enforcement 
act  to  replace  the  Volstead  Law,  which  new  act,  they  are  sure, 
will  permit  a  good  deal  more  than  half  of  one  per  cent,  alcohol 
in  a  drink. 

But  the  anomaly  of  a  "dry"  candidate's  winning  by  "wet" 
votes  is  not  the  only  amazing  thing  about  this  bewildering 
Minnesota  affair.  Another  feature  has  developed  since  Qvale's 
nomination,  which  offers  something  entirely  new  in  political 
gyrations  and  involves  a  situation  in  which  a  candidate's  election 
depends  on  nothing  less  than  his  belief  in  miracles.  It  appears 
that  when  he  found  himself  defeated  for  the  nomination,  Vol- 
stead, who  is  not  only  an  expert  at  writing  booze  laws,  but  ap- 
parently also  a  wizard  in  politics,  suddenly  recalled  that  during 
the  campaign  his  opponent  had  indorsed  and  sent  out  over  the 
district  a  circular  in  which  it  was  charged,  among  other  things, 
that  Congressman  k  Volstead  had  no  religion  and  was  really  an 
atheist.  Issuing  campaign  matter  of  such  character  looked  to 
Congressman  Volstead  and  his  attorneys  like  a  violation  of  the 
corrupt  practises  statute  for  such  case  made  and  provided, 
wherefore  they  began  action  in  court,  alleging  that  Mr.  Qvale 
was  in  fact  guilty  of  such  violation.  This  would,  of  course,  dis- 
qualify the  preacher  as  a  candidate  unless  it  could  be  proved  in 
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Send  for 
this  Valuable  Book 

"All  About  Tank  Cars,"  a  complete 
guide  for  tank  car  users.  Data  in- 
cludes all  the  detailed  and  general 
information  lessees  and  owners  should 
have  for  the  safest  and  most  economical 
operation  of  cars.  Mailed  postpaid  from 
St.  Louis  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price — $5. 


Modernizing  our  Oldest  Industry 
to  support  the  Art  or  Printing 

The  first  industry  with  which  the  Jamestown  colonists  answered 
the  challenge  of  the  wilderness  was  the  production  of  naval  stores — 
tar  and  pitch.  How  hopes  of  these  earliest  Americans  have  been 
fulfilled  is  graphically  illustrated  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustry to  where  trains  of  tank  cars  are  the  transports  for  its 
principal  modern  product,  turpentine. 

Turpentine  is  a  primary  ingredient  of  printing  ink.  The  clear 
print  of  this  magazine,  the  display  of  news  in  your  daily  paper, 
the  countless  books  and  records  about  us — each  of  these  is  a  signal 
tribute  to  the  service  of  the  tank  car  in  plying  between  the  deep 
pine  forests  of  the  South  and  distant  ink  factories. 

The  sturdy  character  of  Standard  Tank  Cars  has  made  them 
the  standard  carriers  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  lines  of  liquid" 
transportation. 

Tank  cars  built,  repaired  and  rebuilt,  sold  and  leased. 
Write  any  office  for  prices,  leasing  terms,  and  for 
any     other    detailed     and     engineering      information. 


St.  Louis 
Arcade  Bldg. 


Standard    Tank    Car 

Offices: 

New  York  Pittsburgh 

Woolworth  Bldg.         Union  Arcade  Bldg 
Works:  Sharon,  Pa. 


ompany 


Chicago 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


Standard  Tank  Cars 
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Every   Hour   for 

Remington! 

MOUNTAINS    of  correspondence 
melt  away  before  the  speedy  "self- 
starting"  Remington. 

Yet  in  the  Executive  offices  of  this  world-famed 
typewriter  company  you  will  find  another  "writing 
machine" — the  Addressograph.  "Strange,"  you 
say,  "that  Remington  should  choose  another 
machine  for  work  their  typewriters  could  do." 

But  Remington  officials  know  that  writing  the 
SAME  names,  addresses,  dates,  symbols,  etc.,  over 
and  over  with  pens  OR  TYPEWRITERS  is  as 
illogical  and  unprofitable  as  handling  correspon- 
dence with  old-fashioned  quills. 

Speed  that's  15  TIMES  FASTER— work  just 
like  best  typewriting — never  failing  accuracy — ■ 
these  are  the  Addressograph  advantages  that 
please  Remington  and  thousands  of  others. 

Hand,  foot  lever  or  Electric  Addressographs 
for  every  list.  Have  #70.00  "typewriter- size" 
machine  demonstrated  at  your  desk.  No  obliga- 
tion!    Write  us! 


Executive  offices- 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 


Remington  Building. 

374  BHOAOWAYy 

New  York 


April  9,  1920r 


Addreaaograph  Company, 

901  W.  Van  Buren  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill- 
Gentlemen: 

The  Addressograph  has  rendered  us  an  invaluable 
service  in  connection  with  the  mailing  of  our  house  pub- 
lication. Remington  Notes. 

The  mailing  list  for  Remington  Notes  consists  of 
over  140,00.0.  names  and  handling  this  mailing  list  was  a 
real  problem  until  the  Addressograph  solved  it  for  us.   We 
find  that  Graphotype  plates  are  enduring,  make  excellent 
impressions  and  that  with  the  automatic  feed  Addressograph 
Be  can  now  address  in  an  hour  as  many  envelopes  as  we 
formerly  addressed  in  a  day. 

Few  hours  of  the  day  find  the  Addressograph  idle, 
for  we  use  it  for  sending  acknowledgment  cards  to  new  "sub- 
scribers" to  Remington  Notes,  in  addressing  the  envelopes  of 
an  extensive  school  list,  in  addressing  circular  letters  to 
salesmen  and  managers,  in  making  out  weekly  pay  envelopes 
and  addressing  the  stockholders'  list.  \7e  are  constantly 
finding  new  uses  for  the  AddreeBograph,  and  all  of  them  rep- 
resent a  aaving  of  time  and  labor  which  has  made  the  Address- 
ograph indispensable  to  us. 

t 
Very  truly  youre, 


Remington  Typewriter  Company, 


915  W.  Van  Buren  St. 
CHICAGO 


741  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


court  that  Volstead  was  an  atheist.  The  burden  of  proof  was 
placed  upon  Mr.  Qvale.  The  case  came  up  for  hearing  in  due 
time,  and  from  an  account  of  the  proceedings  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  we  quote  as  follows: 

The  first  step  of  the  defense  was  a  demurrer.  Judge  Johnson 
overruled  the  motion. 

"I  have  made  an  impartial  study  of  the  case,"  he  said,  "and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Qvale,  provided  his  statements 
concerning  the  religious  beliefs  of  Mr.  Volstead  can  be  proved 
false.     The  demurrer  is  dismissed.     Proceed  with  the  case." 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  at  once  called  Congressman  Volstead 
to  the  stand. 

"Are  you  an  atheist?"  he  was  asked. 

"Absolutely  not,"  was  the  answer.  "There  never  was  a 
time  when  such  a  charge  could  be  made  against  me." 

"Do  you  believe  in  Christianity  and  in  the  Bible,  Mr. 
Volstead?" 

"I  do,  and  have  always  done  so." 

"Are  you  a  member  of  any  church?" 

"I  attend  the  Congregational  Church." 

This  is  a  Lutheran  community  and  Congressman  Volstead 
is  a  Scandinavian.  The  answer  drew  smiles  from  the  Qvale 
adherents. 

"Why  are  you  a  member  of  that  denomination?"  the  Con- 
gressman's attorney  asked. 

"I  was  confirmed  in  the  Lutheran  Church  when  a  boy,  in 
Goodhue  County,"  said  the  Congressman.  "I  married  a  Scotch 
girl,  and  then  changed  to  the  Congregational  Church." 

Attorney  James  Manahan,  of  St.  Paul,  Non-Partizan  leader 
and  counsel  for  Mr.  Qvale,  subjected  the  Congressman  to  a 
merciless  cross-examination. 

"Do  you  believe  literally  that  Christ  fed  five  thousand  people 
with  two  little  fishes  and  five  loaves?"  he  demanded. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  miracle,"  was  the  answer. 

"Do  you  believe  all  the  statements  in  the  Bible?" 

"I  believe  in  God  and  that  the  Bible  was  inspired  by  him." 

Miss  Laura  Volstead,  daughter  of  the  Congressman,  was  then 
sworn. 

"  Do  you  believe  your  father  to  be  a  Christian?"  she  was  asked. 

"I  know  he  is  one,"  she  replied. 

"Has  your  home,  to  your  knowledge,  been  conducted  as  a 
Christian  home?" 

"Alwavs.  My  father  is  a  good  man.  He  is  not  against  the 
Church.""      ■ 

"Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  that  he  did  not  "believe  in  the 
Bible?" 

"Never.  He  always  told  me,  when  I  asked  questions  about 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  I  could  not  understand,  that  God 
performed  miracles  to  spread  his  teachings." 

"Did  he  ever  tell  you  about  the  wedding  where  the  water  was 
turned  to  wine?"  demanded  the  attorney  for  the  defense. 

"Irrelevant,"  began  the  attorney  for  the  Congressman,  when 
Judge  Johnson  stopt  him. 

"That  miracle  is  not  mentioned  in  this  case,"  said  the  court. 

There  was  no  further  cross-examination. 

H.  S.  Lampson  and  H.  J.  Debermeyer,  both  trustees  of  the 
Granite  Falls  Congregational  Church,  testified  to  Congressman 
Volstead's  Christian  character. 

The  attorneys  for  the  Congressman  rested  their  case — on  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

Then  Mr.  Qvale  was  called  to  give  his  version  of  the  case. 
Most  of  the  spectators  seemed  to  favor  the  minister,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  Judge  threatened  to  have  the  courtroom  cleared 
before  the  demonstrations  ceased.     The  account  continues: 

"Are  you  the  regularly  nominated  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  Seventh  Minnesota  District?"  asked  Attorney 
Manahan. 

"I  am." 

"How  did  you  become  such  candidate?" 

"1  was  nominated  at  the  primary  election  in  June,  1020." 

"In  that  primary  election  who  was  your  principal  opponent?" 

"Congressman  Andrew  J.   Volstead." 

"And  vou  defeated  him?" 

"I  did." 

"What  was  your  majority?" 

"I  received  a  majority  over  Congressman  Volstead,  my  lead- 
ing opponent,  of  three  thousand  votes." 

"  Did  you  ever  violate,  in  your  knowledge,  the  corrupt  practises 
act,  which  governs  primarv  elections  in  the  State  of  Minnesota?" 

"I  have  not." 

"  Vou  went  through  a  bitter  and  hard-fought  campaign?" 

"I  did.     My  opponents  made  many  unfair  attacks  upon  me." 
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"To  your  knowledge,  did  you  ever  make  a  charge  against 
your  opponent,  Andrew  J.  Volstead,  which  you  did  not  believe 
could  be  substantiated?" 

"I  did  not," 

The  attorneys  for  Congressman  Volstead  took  the  witness 
for  cross-examination. 

"You  are  the  author  of  this  circular,  are  you  not?"  asked  the 
attorney,  handing  the  witness  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  used  in 
the  campaign. 

"  I  helped  prepare  it.     In  fact,  I  wrote  it," 

"It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  this  circular  alleges  in  so  many 
words  and  by  inference  that  Congressman  Volsted,  your  op- 
ponent in  the  primary  election,  is  not  a  Christian;  in  fact,  is  an 
atheist?" 

"It  charges  him  with  being  an  atheist." 

"Do  you  and  did  yoii  believe  that  charge  and  did  you  have 
any  evidence  to  substantiate  that  charge  when  you  circulated 
it  in  this  Christian  community?" 

"The  statement  was  based  upon  a  sneering  allusion  I  had 
heard  of,  in  which  Congressman  Volstead  ridiculed  the  miracle 
of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes.  In  my  opinion,  a  man  who  will 
do  that  is  not  a  Christian." 

"Had  you  any  other  ground  for  charging  Congressman  Vol- 
stead with  atheism?" 

"I  was  told  that  he  had  called  me  a  vile  name.  No  Christian 
would  use  such  language  in  speaking  of  a  minister  of  the  church." 

"And  upon  this  hearsay  you  stooped  to  slander?" 

"I  do  not  believe  my  statements  were  slanderous,  because  I 
believed  them  to  be  true.  In  my  opinion,  the  word  atheism 
carries  no  opprobrium." 

Smarting  under  the  rapid  fire  of  caustic  questions,  the  minister 
made  several  dramatic  appeals  to  the  court  for  justice. 

The  Rev.  G.  T.  Lee,  of  Minneapolis,  was  called  by  the  defense. 

He  was  asked  if  he  had  told  Mr.  Qvale  that  Congressman 
Volstead  "had  no  religion." 

His  testimony  was  ruled  out. 

J.  A.  Lee,  of  Benson,  offered  the  same  testimony.  He  shared 
the  same  fate. 

After  taking  the  case  under  advisement,  the  Court  held  that 
Congressman  Volstead  had  the  best  of  the  situation,  and  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  nomination  on  the  ground  that  the  preacher 
had  violated  the  corrupt  practises  act.  In  rendering  his  decision, 
the  Judge  said: 

"Such  charges  made  in  a  Christian  and  God-fearing  community 
like  the  Seventh  District  by  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  whose 
word  could  well  be  taken  as  true  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  lead  to  disaster  and  defeat  of  the  opposing  candidate. 
Beyond  any  question  the  offense  against  the  corrupt  practises 
act,  herein  disclosed,  was  a  most  deliberate,  serious,  and  material 
infraction  of  the  law." 

The  case  has  been  appealed  to  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court. 
If  the  Rev.  Mr.  Qvale  wins',  and  is  elected,  the  Seventh  District  of 
Minnesota  will  have  a  new  Congressman,  whose  career  is  sketched 
"briefly  as  follows: 

Mr.  Qvale,  who  is  fifty-one  years  of  age,  is  the  son  .of  a  farmer. 
He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Decorah,  Iowa,  received  an  ele- 
mentary education  in  a  rural  school,  entered  Luther  College  at 
Decorah,  was  graduated  in  1800,  and  completed  his  training  for 
the  ministry  at  Luther  Seminary  in  1803.  Later  he  took  post- 
graduate work  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

For  twenty-three  years  he  served  a  congregation  at  Orfordville, 
Wis.  In  1017  he  wa,s  called  to  his  present  charge  in  Benson. 
He  is  serving  on  the  board  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of 
America. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Qvale  has  seven  children,  three  of  them  young 
men.  Two  sons  served  through  the  world-war.  The  other 
was  rejected  for  physical  disability. 

That  is  the  kind  of  man  who  is  charged  with  violating  the 
corrupt  practises  act  at  a  primary,  election;  in  other  words 
stooping  to  corruption  in  order  to  win  a  seat  in  Congress. 

It  is  something  new  under  the  sun,  after  all.  Men  have  been 
accused  of  corrupting  elections  by  the  use  of  money.  Never 
before  has  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  been  called  upon  to  defend 
a  political  nomination  by  proving  in  court  that  his  defeated 
opponent  is  an  atheist. 

Congressman  Volstead,  the  hope  of  the  "drys,"  is  accused  of 
being  a  man  with  "no  religion."  One  might  think  the  saloon 
men  would  be  on  his  side.     But  they  are  not. 

Since  the  primary  the  preacher  nominee  made  the  following 
statement: 

"My  reeord  is  as  dry  as  Mr.  Volstead's,  with  a  little  to  spare." 

He  stands  on  that,  and  the  "wets"  will  vote  for  him. 

They  care  little  either  way  about  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
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Winchester  Model  94 
Repeating  Rifle 


WHY  YOUR  WINCHESTER 

GETS  GAME 


E)FORE    you    are    permitted   to 
purch'ase    and     fire    it,    your 
Winchester  Rifle  is  tested  more 
severely  than  most  hunters  realize. 

As  soon  as  it  is  bored,  the  barrel 
must  pass  the  Provisional  Proof  Test, 
in  which  a  powder  charge  two  or  three 
times  the  normal  strength  drives  a 
bullet  one-third  heavier  than  that 
which  is  standard. 

This  test  proves  that  the  steel  can 
stand  more  than  the  strain  of  the 
regular  load. 

Smoothness,  rapidity,  and  certainty 
of  loading,  firing  and  ejecting  are 
tested  just  as  rigidly,  with  standard 
ammunition.  The  rifle  is  worked  and 
fired  both  slowly  and  rapidly,  by  an 
expert  trained  to  detect  any  fault. 
It  must  perform  perfectly  or  it  is  re- 
jected. 

Then  the  Definitive  Proof  Test, 
which  is  officially  accepted  by  the 
British  Government  in  lieu  of  any 
other  test,  is  applied.  In  this  test  your 
Winchester  fires  a  charge  25  to  40 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  normal  one. 

After  all  these  shooting  tests,  rang- 
ing up  to  hundreds  of  shots,  your 
Winchester  goes  to  the  range  for 
actual  target  shooting,  where  the  sights 
are  correctlv  set  and  accuracv  at 
distances  up  to  200  yards  is  proved. 


Here   again   the   most   exact   require- 
ments must  be  met. 


The 


rigorous 


rifle  which  has  passed  these 
trials  deserves  the 
highest  mark  in  the  gift  of 
supergunsmith,  and  this  is  it 
You  will  find  it  on  every  Winchester 
barrel  and  receiver — the  proof  mark 
of  dependability. 

Think  what  it  means  to  you  to  have 
this  Winchester  proof  mark  on  your 
rifle  in  that  critical  moment  when 
game  is  cither  to  be  bagged  or  lost. 
To  have  a  rifle  which  you  know  is 
more  than  equal  to  its  task. 

Whether  your  game  be  squirrels  or 
moose,  woodchueks,  grizzly  bears,  coy- 
otes or  caribou,  white-tail  deer  or  big- 
horn sheep,  there's  a  tested  Winchester 
for  your  use  which  you  can  trust. 

In  deer  rifles  the  variety  is  abundant 
— a  half  dozen  different  models,  each 
made  in  various  styles  and  suitable 
calibers.  If  you  have  no  preference, 
we  suggest  the  popular  Model  94, 
shown  above,  of  .30,  .32  W.S.,  .32-40, 
or  .38-55  caliber. 

Consult  your  local  hardware  or 
sporting  goods  dealer.  If  he  does  not 
tell  vou  all  vou  wish  to  know,  write  to 
us  for  detailed  information,  including 
the  best  Winchester  Ammunition  to 
use.  Mention  the  kinds  of  game  you 
are  interested  in. 


WINCHESTER,  REPEATING  ARMS   CO. 
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NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


PARIS   DOESN'T   LIKE   AMERICANS   THIS 
SUMMER— WHY  ? 

THE  AMERICANS  IN  PARIS  this  summer  are  spending 
money  freely,  and  wearing  fine  clothes,  and  generally  dis- 
porting themselves  as  wealthy  American  tourists  should; 
but,  in  spite  of  it  all,  Paris  does  not  appear  to  receive  them  as 
gladly  as  she  received  the  Americans,  both  men  and  women, 
who  went  over  during  the  war. 

"Why  don't  they  like  us  over  here?"  asked  a  pretty  young 
American  tourist  of  another  tourist,  a  woman-correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  They  met  in  Paris,  and  the 
pretty  young  American  girl  was  slightly  put  out  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  "natives."  Margaret  Walters,  the  correspondent, 
who  tells  the  story  and  draws  from  it  a  moral  that  most  Ameri- 
cans may  be  the  better  for  pondering,  continues  her  report: 

"How  do  you  know  they  don't?"     I  asked. 

"Oh,  I  know,  all  right.  They  grab  our  money  fast  enough, 
but  even  when  we  can't  understand  a  word  of  their  language, 
they  make  us  know  that  they  look  down  on  us.  Yes,  they 
do — you  needn't  waggle  your  head.  They  think  they're  better 
than  we  are,  and  it  makes  me  wild." 

We  were  having  a  very  expensive  tea  with  strawberry  short- 
cake at  five  francs  a  slice  in  the  smartest  tea-room  in  Paris, 
looking  out  over  a  sun-bathed  boulevard  to  the  steps  of  the 
Madeleine.  Almost  every  second  person  tripping  along  the  side- 
walk was  American,  and  every  American,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
looked  prosperous  and  plump. 

In  the  dainty  cream-and-gold  room  where  we  were  sitting 
nearly  all  the  little  parties  clustered  round  the  tables  were  com- 
posed of  American  women,  exquisitely  drest  and  wearing  skirts 
cut  much  shorter  than  is  the  fashion  in  New  York. 

"They  sort  of  despise  us,  that's  what  they  do,  and  I'd  like 
to  know  the  reason?" 

"Could  this  be  the  reason,  do  you  think?"  I  queried. 

Her  eyes  followed  mine  around  the  room.  Every  woman  there 
was  eating  with  all  her  might  (and  not  too  daintily)  a  great 
many  creamy  cakes  and  French  pastries  and  fresh  fruit  glacis, 
topping  them  off  with  foaming  soft  drinks,  As  we  ate  we  talked, 
screamed  almost  it  seemed  at  times,  drowning  the  strains  of  a 
stringed  orchestra  of  old  men  playing  French  music. 

As  we  ate  and  talked  we  sat,  most  of  us,  with  our  knees  crossed 
and  our  pale-tinted  stockings  exposed,  and  we  made  a  great 
many  more  gestures  than  women  do  as  a  rule  in  public  places  .in 
America.  There  seemed  a  great,  number  of  young  girls  drest  as 
richly  as  their  mothers. 

Nobody  seemed  to  be  listening  to  what  anybody  else  said. 
The  waitresses  and  the  old  men  in  the  orchestra  might  have 
heard  and  understood,  tho  they  made  no  sign.  And  during 
all  the  time  we  sat  there  we,  like  the  others,  had  been  talking 
about  ourselves,  what  we  wanted,  what  we  had  got,  where  we 
intended  to  go,  and  how  much  money  it  was  all  costing.  That 
and  comparing  everything  with  America,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  America — except  in  the  case  of  prices,  which  every  Ameri- 
can woman  knows  are  lower,  because  of  the  exchange,  than  New 
York,  tho  she  testifies  earnestly  to  the  contrary  in  public. 

"Well" — my  little  friend  tossed  her  sleek,  high-bred  head  like 
a  restive  mare — "anyhow,  we  don't  trail  widow's  weeds  about, 
with  our  lips  painted  and  our  eyelids  drooping.  And  say  what 
you  will  about  the  way  Europe  has  suffered  from  the  war, 
women  here  in  Paris  certainly  don't  look  as  if  they  were  suffering 
now.  I  guess  everybody  admits  that  this  is  the  gayest,  happiest 
place  in  the  world  this  very  minute.  I've  only  seen  two  wounded 
Boldiers  since  we  landed  in  France,  and  they  bullied  us  at  the 
customs." 

The  child  paused  for  breath.  Presently  we  left  the  tea-room, 
paying  twenty  francs  for  our  refreshment  and  leaving  two  francs 
in  stamps  (the  common  small  change  of  the  country)  on  the 
table  for  the  inscrutable  waitress. 

Nobody  asked  us  in  Paris  to  subscribe  to  hospital  funds; 
nobody  begged  for  war-charities,  as  they  do  in  England,  and  there 
wasn't  a  flag  day  all  the  time  we  were  there,  but  everything 
we  did  was  costly,  and  it  so  turned  out  that  the  things  Americans 
want  to  do  most  of  all,  and  can't  live  without,  are  the  costliest 
ever.  A  bath  costs  the  equivalent  of  a  dollar  and  a  little  pot 
of  cold  cream  as  big  as  your  thumb  costs  four  dollars;  tea  in 
the  Bois  leaves  nothing  but  carfare  or  so  from  a  one  hundred- 
franc  note,  itself  a  mere  whiff  of  gauze  paper  colored  like  a 
rainbow. 

Swept  and  garnished,  glittering  under  her  radiant  blue  skies, 
Paris  shows  to  the  American  tourist  nothing  but  elegance  and 
wealth.  There  are  no  ugly  beggars  to  offend  the  careless  rich; 
no  women  with  grief-seamed  cheeks  are  seen  abroad.  It  is  only 
in  the  condescending  attitude  of  their  equals  and  the  openly 
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hostile  greed  of  the  shopkeepers  that  Americans  catch  the  spirit 
my  little  friend  was  so  quick  to  resent. 

"Why  is  it?"  the  correspondent  in  turn  asked  an  old  French 
woman  whose  three  fatherless  grandchildren  have  been  perma- 
nently adopted  by  three  American  school-girls  in-  a  Western 
town.     This  was  the  reply: 

"It  is  because  we  learned  during  the  war  to  idealize  American 
women.  They  grew  to  be  the  very  personification  of  charity 
and  gentleness  to  us.  When  they  came  'way  across  the  sea  to 
nurse  our  soldiers  and  care  for  our  suffering  children  we  believed 
they  were  different  from  other  women,  better  and  nobler.  Now, 
since  the  peace,  we  here  in  Paris  have  had  to  hide  all  our  ugli- 
ness and  sorrows  in  order  to  attract  rich  Americans  to  spend 
their  money  here,  and  when  the  rich  Americans  came  we  found 
they  were  mostly  women,  women  who  love  luxury  and  their 
own  comfort  and  will  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  it,  women  who 
want  to  be  amused  and  will  not  tolerate  the  sight  of  poverty 
or  the  sound  of  grief." 

And  later,  here  in  London,  I  began  to  realize  that  the  old 
French  apple  woman  was  right.  One  day  I  met  my  little  friend 
at  the  American  Club  in  London.  She  was  as  lovely  as  ever  and 
as  ever  exquisitely  drest. 

"I  suppose  you  are  going  out  with  the  party  to  our  hospital 
this  afternoon?"  I  asked. 

"No,  indeed,  I'm  not.  I  certainly  didn't  come  to  London 
to  run  around  hospitals.  I  had  plenty  of  that  at  home.  Why, 
I  spent  two  days  a  week  working  for  the  Red  Cross  all  the  time 
we  were  in  the  war.  I  never  want  to  see  another  swab  as  long 
as  I  live.  Besides,  in  the  fall  you  know  I'm  going  to  marry,  and 
we  are  to  have  a  flat  in  Washington  after  we  get  back  from 
our  honeymoon  in  California." 

Why  doesn't  Europe  like  the  American  women  who  come 
over  this  summer?  America  was  at  her  best  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  war.  We  sent  our  best  men  and  women  over  to 
Europe.  -We  sent  our  best  ideals.  And  now  we  are  sending 
only  those  whose  money  serves  their  own  pleasures.  I'm  afraid 
that  is  how  they  are  sizing  us  up  in  Europe  this  summer — 
comparing  the  year's  American  invasion  with  that  of  1918. 


MR.   CHRISTENSEN   ADVOCATES   MORE 
ROMANCE   FOR   THE   WORKINGMAN 

ONLY  A  FEW  WOMEN  with  bobbed  hair  and  only  here 
and  there  a  youth  with  fierce  determination  in  his 
glittering  eye  were  among  the  throng  of  admirers  who 
gathered  at  his  hotel  to  pay  their  respects  to  Parley  P.  Chris- 
tensen,  Presidential  nominee  of  the  Farmer-Labor  party,  on  his 
recent  visit  to  New  York  City.  Individuals  of  the  type  who 
make  a  public  display  of  their  radicalism  apparently  did  not 
predominate  in  this  gathering,  however,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  mainly  of  persons  neither  freakish  nor  highly  fantastic 
in  appearance,  bizarre  tho  their  views  may  have  been.  And 
less  out  of  harmony  than  anybody  else,  it  seems,  with  the  re- 
quirements of  what  Candidate  Harding  calls  "normalcy"  was 
Candidate  Christensen  himself  as  he  breezed  into  the  assemblage 
"like  a  great  and  cooling  air,  his  six  feet  four  inches  of  well-set 
bulk  clothed  entirely  in  white,"  with  only  a  little  blue  flower  in 
his  lapel  to  lend  a  touch  of  color  to  his  dazzling  garb.  Chris- 
tensen is  further  described  as  having  a  big,  sturdy  face,  a  good- 
natured  smile,  and  gray-blue  eyes  that  twinkle.  He  was  glad 
to  see  everybody,  even  the  newspaper  men,  to  whom  he  imparted 
the  following  information  about  himself  and  his  party,  as  re- 
ported by  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"My  name's  Christensen,"  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
each  one.  "  I'm  glad  you've  all  come  to  see  me  and  I'll  bo  glad 
to  have  you  como  in  just  the  same  way  when  I  get  to  the  White 
House. 

"How  am  I  going  to  get  there? 

"By  the  aid  of  the  common  people. 

"You  see  we  haven't  any  political  bosses  in  the  party  to  fix  it 
up  fof  me  and  not  many  leaders,  except  Dudley  Field  M alone 
over  there;  he's  one  of  the  leaders,  but  he's  trying  hard  to  be  one 
of  the  common  people,  too. 

"Yes,  I  came  here  to  start  arrangements  for  the  campaign, 
but  when  you  ask  me  about  a  speech  of  acceptance  you're  getting 
a  little  ahead  of  the  gam;'. 

"Our  party  is  financed  by  the  dues  of  its  members  and  wo 
haven't  enough   money  to  send  an  expensive  committee  from 
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v/hen  You  Or<iet> 

Corn  Flakes 

It's  a  good  idea  to 
bear  in  mind 

PostToasties 

There  are  many  brands 
of  corn  flakes— of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  thickness, 
crispness  and  firmness 
— as  well  as  degrees  of 
flavor. 

PostToasties  will  please  you 
because  they  are  superior  in 
every  qualification  <^  «&  «*  -* 
which  means  economy  satis- 
faction and  pride  in  service. 

PostToasties  Are 
Superior  Corn  Flakes 

"lhe  care  used  in  their  man- 
ufacture, from  selection  of 
material  to  finished  package, 
through  all  the  processes 
of  making,  insures  the  high- 
est quality.  PostToasties 
come  to  you  fresh,  crisp  and 

delightful — 

» 

At  All  Grocers 

Made  by 
Postum  Cereal  Co.Jnc,  Battle  Creek, Mich. 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


all  over  the  country  to  break  the  news  to 
me  that  I  have  been  nominated;  but  when 
the  time  comes  I  will  undoubtedly  stand 
up  and  tell  the  country  that  I  have  at  last 
come  to  the  realization  that  I  am  nominated. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  me  whether  I'm  a 
Mormon?     You  knowr,  I  come  from  Utah. 

"No,  I'm  not  a  Mormon,  but  I  am  a 
bachelor.  And  I'm  a  half-breed  New- 
Yorker,  too,  because  I  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  in  the  same  class  with 
your  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hugo,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  Greek  letter  society." 

Mr.  Christensen  went  on  to  explain  that 
he  was  the  representative  of  all  hand-  and 
brain-workers  and  was  out  to  beat  the  two 
representatives  of  Wall  Street,  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  other  two  parties. 

He  said  that  he  had  received  no  answer 
from  Governor  Cox  in  reply  to  the  letter 
asking  him  to  join  in  asking  for  the  release 
of  Eugene  Debs,  the  Socialist  candidate. 
Now  the  war  is  over  he  believed  that  Debs 
had  a  right  to  a  sporting  chance  in  the 
campaign,  and  even  tho  he  disagree  with 
him,  Mr.  Christensen  is  strong  for  the  right 
"to  think  wrong,"  meaning  to  think  what 
you  think  is  right  when  some  one  else 
thinks  it's  wrong. 

"I'm  not  a  Socialist,  but  I'm  not  afraid 
of  any  truth  that  there  may  be  in  socialism." 

Mr.  Christensen  said  that  his  main  ob- 
ject in  life  is  "to  put  a  little  romance  into 
the  life  of  the  ordinary  workingman." 

"By  getting  him  a  lot  more  pay?  "  he  was 
asked. 

"Well,  that's  part  of  it,  but  it  goes  fur- 
ther than  that.  And  why  shouldn't  he 
get  more  pay?  Only  about  seventeen  per 
cent,  of  the  wealth  which  is  produced  in 
this  country  is  paid  in  salaries.  The  rest 
goes  to  the  capitalist.  It  ought  to  be  the 
other  way  around." 


HIS   SIXTH   WIFE   ELOPES,  AND  THE 
SULTAN  OF  SULU  SULKS 

LIKE  Achilles  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  tho 
for  quite  another  reason,  Hamalul 
Kiram,  Sultan  of  Sulu,  sulks  in  his  tent 
in  Borneo.  His  life  is  blighted,  tempor- 
arily at  least,  and  his  sultanic  pride  is 
deeply  wounded,  all  because  a  Christian 
Filipino,  Fernandez,  chief  of  police  of  Jolo, 
disregarded  the  sanctity  of  the  Sultan's 
harem  by  running  off  with  his  sixth  wife, 
the  favorite  Tabay.  The  elopers  are  now 
honeymooning  in  Zamboanga,  beyond 
reach  of  Kiram's  ire,  altho  it  is  Moham- 
medan territory  and  the  most  important 
city  in  the  Sultan's  religious  domain.  In 
1915  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Sultan  in 
which  he  renounced  his  claim  to  secular 
sovereignty  in  the  Philippine  archipelago, 
and  recognized  the  supreme  authority  in 
secular  matters  of  the  insular  Government. 
So  Tabay  forgets  her  late  lord  and  master, 
and  smiles  into  the  eyes  of  the  gallant 
policeman.  Roy  C.  Bennett,  staff  corre- 
spondent of  The  Japan  Advertiser  (Tokyo), 
writing  from  Manila,  tells  the  story  of  the 
Sultan's  bereavement.  In  1915  Kiram,  in 
continuing  to  maintain  a  numerous  harem, 
became  a  bigamist,  leading  with  him  in 
bigamy  many  dattos  who  follow  the  old 
Mohammedan  custom  and  the  example  of 
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their  Sultan,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  the 
Koran,  and  live  in  polygamous  wedlock. 
The  Government  has  never  attempted  to 
suppress  the  harems,  but  has  depended  on 
the  public  schools  to  wean  the  younger 
generation  from  the  old  idea  that  one 
spouse  is  not  sufficient.  The  Sultan  man- 
aged to  steer  a  middle  course  in  the  affec- 
tion of  his  wives  until  he  took  unto  himself 
a  seventh  partner  to  share  his  joys  and 
sorrows.  Then  things  began  to  happen. 
Taking  up  the  story,  as  related  in  The  Japan 
Advertiser  (Tokyo): 

When  Tabay,  described  as  a  splendid 
female  creature,  full  of  fire  and  spirit,  found 
herself  gradually  being  supplanted  in  the 
affections  of  the  Sultan — a  Samson  who, 
in  signing  the  fatal  treaty,  had  cut  his  own 
hair — she  stood  upon  her  womanly  rights, 
made  new  love  (and  to  a  Christian,  too, 
Allah  save  the  mark!)  in  a  womanly  way, 
and  set  the  eunuchs  quite  at  naught  and  the 
poor,  aggrieved  Sultan  quite  in  sultanic 
consternation. 

And  so  he  went  to  Borneo,  instead  of, 
as  in  the  good  old  days,  going  to  his  chief 
eunuch  and  ordering  Tabay  and  his  chief 
of  police  killed.  At  Sandakan,  Borneo,  the 
Sultan  of  Sulu  has  a  palace  and  lands  and 
an  annual  grant  from  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain.  He  has  many  Mohamme- 
dan subjects  there  and  is  received  as  a 
monarch  by  the  British  authorities.  The 
same  obeisance  and  tribute  are  paid  to  him 
at  Singapore.  Like  a  prophet  of  old,  he  is 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country ; 
for  he  is  a  Filipino  and  until  a  few  years 
ago  his  mere  word  was  absolute  law  to  the 
million  Filipino  Mohammedans  in  Jolo  and 
Mindanao. 

Now  he  can  not  take  a  seventh  wife  unto 
his  bosom  without  a  policeman  running  off 
with  the  sixth!  How  have  the  mighty 
fallen! 

"Fernandez,"  the  sad  story  from  Jolo 
reads,  "because  of  his  official  position,  fre- 
quented the  Sultan's  palace,  knowing  there, 
as  few  did,  even  among  Mohammedans,  the 
members  of  the  Sultan's  retinue  and  harem, 
particularly  Tabay,  to  whose  charms  he 
immediately  succumbed.  Tabay  returned 
his  affection.  The  love — profane,  accord- 
ing to  the  Koran — of  Tabay  and  Fernandez 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  watchful 
eunuchs. 

"Hamalul  Kiram,  noble  bred  and  noble 
monarch,  notwithstanding  he  was  the  su- 
preme ecclesiastical  authority  in  Sulu,  con- 
trolled his  indignation — first,  because  he 
alone  was  injured,  and,  secondly,  because 
Fernandez  was  a  Christian.  The  civil  au- 
thorities of  Jolo  decided  to  discharge  Fer- 
nandez, but  Fernandez  preferred  to  resign 
his  office.  A  few  days  later  Fernandez  and 
Tabay,  in  a  frail  vinta  (Moro  sailing-vessel), 
set  out  from  Jolo  for  Zamboanga,  leaving 
the  old  Sultan,  the  old  harem,  and  the  old 
times  behind  them. 

"Tabay,  a  gentle  and  royal  woman  until 
a  few  months  ago,  wras  queen  of  Hamalul 
Kiram's  harem.  Her  manner  and  beauty 
are  seductive;  she  never  failed  in  obtaining 
her  royal  master's  favor  and  affection. 

"But  recently  the  Sultan  brought  a 
seventh  wife  to  the  palace,  a  girl  who,  tho 
less  splendid  and  regal  than  Tabay,  has 
the  attraction  of  youth  and  innocence." 

So  the  tale  in  romantic  Spanish  runs  on. 
The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was  that 
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Why  Teeth  Stain 

You  leave  a  film-coat  on  them 

All  statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 


Most  teeth  are  dimmed  more  or 
less  by  a  film.  Smokers'  teeth  often 
become  darkly  coated. 

That  film  makes  teeth  look  dingy, 
and  most  tooth  troubles  are  now 
traced  to  it. 

Millions  now  combat  that  film  in 
a  new,  scientific  way.  This  is  to 
offer  a  test  to  you,  to  show  the 
unique  results. 

You  must  end  film 

The  film  is  viscous — you  can  feel 
it  with  your  tongue.  It  clings  to 
teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 

Ordinary  brushing  methods  leave 
much  of  this  film  intact.  So  millions 
find  that  well-brushed  teeth  discolor 
and  decay.  You  must  attack  film 
in  a  better  way,  else  you  will  suffer 
from  it. 


It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors, 
not  the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance 
which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Efficient  ways 

Dental  science,  after*  painstaking 
research,  has  developed  effective 
ways  to  fight  film.  The  world's 
highest  authorities  now  approve 
them,  after  careful  tests. 

These  ways  are  combined  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And 
leading  dentists  everywhere  now  ad- 
vise its  daily  use.  A  ten-day  tube  is 
being  sent  to  everyone  who  asks. 


Watch  these  new  effects 


One  ingredient  is  pepsin.  One  multiplies 
the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva  to  dis- 
solve the  starch  deposits  that  cling.  One 
multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva  to 
neutralize  mouth  acids  as  they  form. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the  film. 
One  keeps  the  teeth  so  highly  polished 
that  film  cannot  easily  cling. 

Pepsodent  has  brought  a  new  era  in  teeth 


cleaning.  It  fights  the  tooth  destroyers  as 
was  never  done  before. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube.  Note 
how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat  disappears. 

You  will  always  brush  teeth  in  this  new 
way  when  you  watch  the  results  for  a  week. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


"PiFrysZvQ £? ivt  !  1QPay  Tube  Free  » 

W6.U.S.    I  .  THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY,  ' 

T*t  AT f"»  fk .»•/•-• r»»^*     709     1  IIU  <5     UTohixh    Avr  ■ 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


Dept.  792,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

Mail    10-Day   Tube   of  Pepsodent  to      • 

I 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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Tabay  found  herself  slipping,  and  decided 
to  slip  away  while  slipping  was  easy;  and 
it  was  with  the  trusted  chief  of  police.  The 
wounded  Sultan  went  to  Borneo,  abandon- 
ing his  Philippine  affairs  to  the  care  of 
subordinates.  All  the  efforts  of  Princess 
Salim  Kiram,  his  sister  and  the  brain  of  his 
administration,  and  of  the  civil  governor 
of  Mindanao  and  Sulu  have  failed,  so  far, 
in  moving  him  from  his  determination  to 
remain  there. 

For  reasons  of  state  it  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered quite  essential  that  the  Sultan  of 
Sulu  live  under  the  United  States  flag,  at 
Jolo,  his  chief  capital,  and  work  in  con- 
tinued harmony  with  the  Philippine  civil 
authorities.  He  feels,  however,  that  he  has 
lost  face;  that  a  woman  has  shamed  him 
in  the  face  of  his  subjects.  Efforts  of  the 
civil  Government  and  his  sister,  the  faith- 
ful princess,  are  being  prest.  Meanwhile, 
Fernandez  and  Tabay  are  happy  in  Zam- 
boanga.  Between  the  lines  of  the  story  of 
love  and  diplomacy,  going  back  to  the 
treaty  of  1915,  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
will  each  read  a  different  tale. 


TEACHING  BRIDES  THE  ANCIENT 
ART  OF  HOUSEWIFERY 

THOSE  amiable  ladies,  our  great 
grandmothers,  did  their  own  work, 
and  took  pride  in  their  household  arts. 
And  now  that  cooks  and  maids  may  seldom 
be  found  for  love  or  money,  and  such  as 
are  found  are  as  evanescent  as  summer 
dew,  gone  in  a  twinkling,  why  not  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity  and  revive  the  ancient 
and  honorable  science  of  housekeeping? 
So  many  women  reason.  But  sundry  patient 
young  husbands  have  learned  from  stony 
biscuits  and  burned  bacon  that  the  girls 
of  the  generation  just  reaching  the  house- 
keeping age  have  mostly  given  their  time 
and  attention  to  anything  and  everything 
except  domestic  efficiency,  and  have  as 
little  idea  how  to  run  a  house  and  make  a 
garden  as  a  kitten  has.  To  meet  these 
conditions,  one  woman  has  conceived  the 
unique  idea  of  a  school  for  brides — and 
for  those  who  hope  to  be — where  the 
accomplishments  of  an  older.generation  are 
taught.  She  converted  her  summer  home 
into  such  a  school,  and  the  Lexington 
Minute  Man  outlines  her  project  thus: 

The  idea  which  Mrs.  J.  D.  Livingston  is 
putting  in  practical  effect  is  to  train  girls 
in  the  old  and  yet  ever  new  art  of  house- 
keeping. There  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years  camps  where  girls  spent  their 
time  in  healthful  play  amid  wholesome 
surroundings.  Mrs.  Livingston,  who  in 
recent  years  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  practical  education,  has  arranged  a 
course  for  prospective  brides  that  will 
equip  them  to  run  a  household  with 
any  number  of  servants,  or  take  hold  of 
the  work  themselves  and  be  able  to  man- 
age it,  and  yet  have  time  for  other  interests 
and  other  work.  She  has  planned  and 
arranged  a  course  to  simplify  and  stand- 
ardize housework,  to  make  domestic 
science  a  means,  not  an  end — a  means 
to  comfort,  to  pleasure,  to  be  used  effec- 
tively so  as  to  have  time  for  other  work. 

Her  purpose — and  the  plan  as  outlined 


gives  full  promise  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  purpose — is  to  help  women 
in  the  future  to  have  homes  and  pro- 
fessions, not  to  be  confined  to  the  choice 
of  homes  or  professions. 

Garden  Home,  as  Mrs.  Livingston  calls 
her  summer  place  at  Barnstable,  has 
been  planned  out  after  much  thought  as 
an  agreeable  and  healthful  place  in  which 
to  put  into  operation  this  new  idea  of  hers. 

In  working  out  her  plan,  Mrs.  Livingston 
receives  a  limited  number  of  girls  of  six- 
teen years  or  over,  for  the  summer  season, 
who  learn  from  practical  experience,  under 
properly  qualified  teachers,  the  actual  daily 
duties  of  a  well-ordered,  simple  house 
and  the  care  and  management  of  a  vege- 
table and  flower  garden.  Says  The 
Minute  Man: 

The  quaint  old  village  of  Barnstable, 
on  Cape  Cod,  is  a  delightful  summer  resi- 
dence, near  the  open  sea,  the  pine  woods, 
with  sheltered  coves  and  shaded  walks 
within  easy  reach.  There  Mrs.  Livingston 
and  her  associates  teach  and  exemplify, 
among  other  things,  the  simple  duties  of  a 
country  home,  the  routine  of  work  indoors 
and  outdoors,  that  makes  for  comfort  and  for 
health,  with  bathing  and  sailing  and  tennis. 


TOYS    WERE    AS    NECESSARY    AS 
BOOKS   IN   THIS   NIGHT   SCHOOL 

A  SCHOOL  whose  pupils  range  in  age 
■^*-  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  in  occupation 
from  millinery  to  stoking,  in  blood 
from  unmixed  African  to  pure  Norse 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  present 
sundry  problems  not  found  in  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  These  were  a  few 
of  the  things  discovered  by  a  teacher 
of  English  the  first  evening  she  was  in 
charge  of  a  "class"  in  a  night  school  in 
one  of  our  large  cities — an  experience  she 
describes  as  "a  series  of  shocks."  She 
found  the  first  thing  she  had  to  do  was  to 
lay  aside  a  lot  of  ideas,  "stereotyped  and 
honored  by  the  ages,"  and  to  adapt  her- 
self to  an  environment  entirely  new  to 
pedagogy.  This  teacher  says  she  had 
read  stories  of  how  the  students  tumbled 
headlong  into  such  night  schools,  panting 
for  learning.  She  was  confronted  by  a 
bizarre  array  of  persons,  however,  who 
neither  panted  nor  tumbled  and  many  of 
whom  were  shy  and  stood  hesitant  about 
the  doorways  or  hung  about  the  building 
instead  of  rushing  pell-mell  up  to  the 
fountain  of  knowledge.  The  old  teachers, 
it  is  explained,  wise  to  the  game,  led  the 
more  timid,  literally  by  the  hand,  to  the 
registration  desk.  It  was  when  it  came 
to  teaching  her  heterogeneous  class  that 
this  teacher's  preconceived  notions  suffered 
most.  "With  one  crash,  my  cherished 
theories  of  modern  psychology  applied  to 
English  composition  fell  into  a  chaotic 
mass,  and  I  became  a  humble  and  wonder- 
ing student  of  this  new  environment,"  she 
says.  For  instance,  she  had  come  pre- 
pared with  long  reading  lists  and  outlines 
in  literature,  but  learned  to  her  surprize 
that  this  was  useless,  as  most  of  these 
students  wanted  merely   "straight  gram- 


mar and  spelling."  Many  of  them  told 
her  why  they  were  coming  to  school,  and 
the  information  thus  gained  opened  the 
teacher's  eyes  to  the  handicaps  under 
which  these  people  labored  and  the  varied 
ambitions  which  inspired  them.  As  the 
story  is  told  in  The  New  Republic  (New 
York) : 

"I  don't  speak  English  correctly,"  said 
one  weary,  middle-aged  woman,  "and  I 
am  a  bookkeeper  and  I  want  promotion." 
A  radiant,  smartly  dressed  young  girl  with 
a  complexion  that  had  every  appearance  of 
camouflage  and  that  proved  to  be  a  gift 
of  the  gods,  stood  before  me  with  assurance 
and  said:  "I'm  stenographer.  Busy  wo- 
man. Going  to  be  private  secretary  soon. 
Got  to  have. more  speed.  If  you  read  a 
story  I'll  leave  the  class.  No  time  for 
stories.  Got  to  get  ahead.  The  last 
teacher  here  read  stories,  classics.  I  left. 
Busy  woman."  Right  there  all  my  pre- 
conceived notions  of  literary  service  were 
dealt  their  death-blow.  I  remembered  the 
impressive  words  of  our  superintendent: 
"The  evening-school  pupils  must  have 
what  they  want  or  they  will  leave,  and  the 
income  from  the  State  will  diminish  pro- 
portionately. The  attendance  must  be 
kept  up."  Before  I  could  ponder  on  lost 
illusions,  a  fat,  beaming,  motherly  soul 
approached  me  and  said:  "Nobody  knows 
I  am  coming  to  night  school,  but  would  you 
let  me  in  your  classes?  Do  you  think  I 
am  too  old  to  learn?  I  have  two  boys  in 
high  and  sometimes  I  am  kinder  ashamed 
before  them,  not  but  what  they  are  good 
boys,  nice  to  their  mother.  I  never  did 
go  to  school  much  and  I'm  just  crazy  to . 
learn.  I  want  to  keep  up  with  my  young- 
sters." In  the  weeks  that  followed  that 
cry  she  grew  pitifully  and  yet  courageously 
familiar. 

Soon  there  came  three  dapper  young 
men  whose  clothes  were  the  last  word  in 
movie  fashions.  They  were  solicitors  in 
a  well-known  dye-house.  "We  want  to 
learn  to  express  ourselves  without  putting 
our  foot  into  it.  We  are  going  to  take  the 
civil-service  examinations,"  they  explained. 
I  pledged  them  my  best  efforts.  Then  a 
pink-faced  giant  rolled  up  before  me  and 
shouted  with  a  voice  that  would  have  gone 
before  the  gale :  "I  am  a  sailor,  a  cook, 
on  an  ocean-liner  now  iri  the  harbor  for 
repairs.  I'm  coming  to  your  spelling  class 
the  nights  I  don't  go  to  dances.  Dances 
first,  you  bet.  Every  time.  Got  to  have 
some  fun."  As  he  swung  off  I  pondered 
how  I  could  make  spelling  compete  with 
dances  and  thus  keep  up  my  attendance. 
A  well-dressed  mother  and  daughter  living 
in  a  fashionable  apartment-house  desired 
to  learn  how  to  "speak  nicely."  They 
came  across  the  city  in  order  that  none  of 
their  friends  should  meet  them  or  know 
of  their  registration  at  night  school. 

The  teacher  says  she  appeared  at  the 
first  evening's  recitation  with  a  note-book 
in  which  was  a  well-planned  lesson,  but 
found  that  a  Hindu  prayer-book  would 
have  proved  equally  useful.  Cut-and-dried 
teaching  methods  would  not  go  in  that 
school.  One  thing  that  interfered  with  the 
proceedings  was  the  irregular  way  this 
odd  assortment  of  students  had  of  getting 
to  class,  trailing  in  one  by  one  during  the 
entire  period  instead  of  all  coming  in  at  the 
beginning.     As  we  read: 

One  woman  arrived  breathless,  saying, 
"I'll   have   to   be   this   late   every   night, 
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"That's  Right!     I  Would  Have 

Forgotten  that  Appointment!" 


DID  you  ever  make  an  important  business 
engagement  for  10:45  o'clock — and  remem- 
ber it  at  11:30? 

There's  one  sure  way  to  prevent  embarrassing 
occurrences  of  this  sort — stop  trusting  to  your 
memory,  or  to  hastily-jotted  memoranda,  and 
rely  on  a  simple  printed  form,  like  that  shown 
above,  to  keep  you  up  to  schedule  in  your  daily 
appointments. 

This  form  divides  the  working  day  into  hourly 
periods.  The  time  for  luncheon  is  set  off  by 
double  rules,  and  there  are  extra  spaces  for  spe- 
cial appointments  before  nine  and  after  five. 

This  form  is  filled  out,  as  fully  as  possible,  a 
day  in  advance — perhaps  by  you,  perhaps  by 
your  secretary  or  stenographer. 

Two  copies  being  made,  one  is  slipped  under 
the  glass  on  your  desk,  and  your  secretary  keeps 


the  other,  so  that  she  can  remind  you,  if  she  needs 
to,  of  an  approaching  engagement. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  simple  printed 
forms  which  are  being  employed,  more  and  more, 
by  progressive  business  men,  to  avoid  delays, 
prevent  mistakes,  and  speed  up  office  routine. 

Forms  which  require  immediate  attention 
should  be  printed  on  colored  paper — and  Ham- 
mermill  Bond  gives  you  twelve  colors,  besides 
white,  from  which  to  select.  Write  us  for  our 
free  portfolio,  "The  Signal  System,"  which  con- 
tains a  variety  of  forms  illustrating  the  wisdom 
and  value  of  color  identification. 

One  more  step  in  economy  and  efficiency  is  to 
standardize  your  business  printing  on  Hammer- 
mill  Bond — a  reliable  watermarked  paper,  lower 
in  price  than  any  other  standard  bond  paper  on 
the  market. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 
Look  /or  this  watermark — it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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A  list  eel  shelving  in  a 
public  service  corpora- 
tion, Southern  Public 
Utilities  Cc. ,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 


Modern 
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demand 
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Allsteel  sheli-ing .  FoiJ 
agency  of  Higgins  :3 
Mathews,  Ballard,  Wash. 


ALLSTEEL  SHELVING 

By  starting  with  your  minimum  require- 
ments  and  then  adding  shelve!,  partitions, 
backs,  doors,  bin  fronts,  bin  sides,  bin 
backs,  and  bin  dividers  as  desired,  you 
secure  utmost  capacity  and  maximum  ad- 
justability. 


Allsteel  shelving,  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.      The  largest  shelving 
contract  ever  avoarded — 45 carloads,  1 ,051 ,607 separate  parts. 

HELVING 


*~\  "^H  IS  is  the  age  of  steel.  It  stands 
*  for  progress  and  efficiency.  No- 
where is  this  more  obvious  than  in. 
shelving.  It  is  literally  true  that 
Allsteel  shelving  has  every  advantage 
over  wooden  shelving. 

It  is  not  only  more  convenient,  it  is 
more  economical.    Its  first  cost  is  its 


last.  Instead  of  being  thrown  out 
and  replaced  when  you  need  greater 
capacity,  Allsteel  shelving  grows  as 
your  business  grows.  In  the  one-man 
retail  store,  in  huge  plants  covering 
acres,  in  businesses  of  every  type  as 
well  as  every  size,  Allsteel  shelving  is 
in  successful  use,  meeting  exact  needs. 


Office  Furniture 


Strong  as  only  high-grade  steel  can 
be  strong,  Allsteel  shelving  is  easily 
put  up,  taken  down,  moved,  reas- 
sembled at  will.  Moving  is  simply  a 
matter  of  taking  apart  and  putting 
together.  Allsteel  shelving  is  more 
rigid  than  wood,  is  fire-retardant,  has 
greater  capacity,  and  takes  less  space. 
The  parts  are  interchangeable.  You 
buy  only  what  your  present  needs  de- 
mand and  add  other  units  when  you 
want  them.  From  the  various  parts  of 
Allsteel  shelving  you  can  select  pre- 
cisely what  you  require  for  storage  or 


display  of  merchandise.  Just  look  at 
this  modern  shelving  at  your  dealer's 
and  see  what  it  will  mean  to  the  appear- 
ance and  efficiency  of  your  business. 

Allsteel  Office  Furniture 

Many  of  the  foremost  firms  of 
America  use  Allsteel  equipment  — 
safes,  filing  cabinets,  desks,  and  tables. 
See  the  full  line  at  your  dealer's  or 
send  for  our  88-page  illustrated  cata- 
logue. You  will  be  proud  of  Allsteel 
equipment;  it  forms  the  fitting  en- 
vironment of  success. 


I  he  (jreneral^Fireproofing  Company 

lWtl9OhiG        Washington  Atlanta         Seattle 


New  York         Chicago        Boston 


Dealers  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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teacher.  I've  three  men  in  my  family, 
and  they  all  come  home  at  different  times, 
so  I  have  three  dinners  to  get  every  night. 
Preserving  time,  too."  For  the  sixth 
time  I  began  the  lesson  when  a  clatter 
down  the  hall  announced  the  arrival  of  a 
large  negro  woman  in  flamboyant  raiment, 
accompanied  by  three  lively  piccaninnies. 
"I  came  to  night  school  last  year  and  I 
know  all  about  transitive  nouns.  I  have 
to  bring  the  children  because  my  husband 
is  a  night  watchman.  I  can't  leave  them 
at  home  for  fear  the  house  might  burn  up 
or  down,"  she  explained.  I  made  her 
welcome,  provided  the  offsprings  with 
picture-books,  and  secretly  wondered  what 
I  could  offer  to  an  expert  in  transitive 
nouns. 

More  mothers  and  babies  arrived  until 
thirty  minutes  of  futilely  attempting  to 
teach  showed  me  that  toys  were  more 
necessary  than  the  card-index  of  an  English 
professor.  I  realized  that  the  children 
must  be  made  happy  or  the  mothers  would 
not  come,  and  that  infants  must  preserve  a 
fair  degree  of  quiet  to  permit  work.  Im- 
mediately I  was  confronted  with  my  most 
serious  problem,  the  adaptation  of  work  to 
pupils  whose  ages  ranged  from  sixteen  to 
sixty-four,  whose  preparation  was  as  varied 
as  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  whose 
occupations  included  millinery,  steno- 
graphy, and  stoking.  I  thought  with 
envy  of  an  evening  high  school  in  the 
center  of  the  city  whose  registration  had 
rea-ched  the  5,000  mark,  whose  English 
classes  were  carefully  graded,  and  whose 
equipment  included  nursery,  kindergarten 
rooms,  and  playground  directors.  Re- 
membering I  was  the  only  English  teacher 
for  English-speaking  students  in  this  small 
new  school,  I  girded  myself  with  the  com- 
forting thought  that  there  must  be  two  or 
three  principles  of  grammar  and  compo- 
sition of  which  all  were  ignorant.  The 
diffidence  of  my  pupils  presented  another 
difficulty.  They  hesitated  to  answer  ques- 
tions for  fear  of  making  mistakes.  Two 
older  women  who  remained  with  me  months 
and  who  were  most  faithful  in  their  at- 
tendance and  work  never  allowed  me  to 
see  a  word  they  had  written  because,  as 
one  said:  "You  know  I  make  so  many 
funny  mistakes.  I  left  school  when  I  was 
twelve,  but  I  am  just  crazy  to  learn.  Do 
you  think  I  am  too  old?" 

They  were  all  strong  for  spelling,  be- 
cause they  recognized  its  necessity,  and 
also  because  it  required  no  creative  effort. 
When  the  sessions  closed  each  student 
bade  the  teacher  good-night  as  if  they  had 
been  guests  instead  of  pupils.  As  time 
went  on  the  teacher  discovered  her  need 
of  a  great  variety  of  talents  in  order  to 
meet  successfully  '  the  various  problems 
that  presented  themselves.  She  says  she 
decided  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  com- 
bine the  abilities  of  a  nursery  governess, 
a  father  confessor,  a  legal  adviser,  a 
vaudeville  entertainer,  a  psychoanalyst, 
and  a  humorist.  The  difficulty  of  de- 
termining what  was  going  on  in  the  minds 
of  her  pupils  is  illustrated  by  her  story  of 
her  reading  them  one  evening  Bret  Harte's 
"Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat": 

Glibly  I  began  to  read,  and  not  a  flicker 

•of  interest  appeared.     Perhaps  I  had  not 


made  myself  heard  against  the  snores  of  a 
child  sleeping  on  one  of  the  desks.  At  the 
description  of  the  snow-storm,  I  descended 
to  banal  questions.  A  youth  of  nineteen 
replied  that  he  had  never  hiked  in  the 
mountains  near  by,  that  he  intended  to 
sometime,  but  that  he  was  always  so  tired 
on  Sundays.  After  two  paragraphs  more 
it  occurred  to  me  that  few  even  knew  what 
I  was  reading.  The  next  sentence  was 
interrupted  by  the  blood-curdling  shrieks 
of  a  baby  who  in  its  sleep  had  rolled  off  a 
desk  and  bumped  its  head  on  the  hard 
seat.  Several  moments  were  spent  in 
quieting  and  soothing  it;  the  various 
mothers  compared  merits  of  home  remedies 
for  bruises.  Meanwhile  my  story  grew 
as  cold  as  ice,  but  I  continued.  Surely, 
"Five  Spot,"  the  gambler's  horse,  would 
break  the  spell.  .  I  reverted  to  archaic 
methods  and  asked  why  he  was  called 
"Five  Spot."  No  answer.  Only  a  wheeze 
from  a  sleeping  child.  A  colored  girl 
had  a  gleam  in  her  eye;  over  her  shiny 
countenance  spread  the  illumination  of  a 
new  idea.  Then  she  burst  forth:  "They 
called*  him  that  because  he  had  five  spots 
on  him."  Every  face  was  solemn;  the 
explanation  was  logical  and  satisfactory. 
I  plodded  on  to  the  end  of  that  wonderful 
story.  I  might  as  well  have  been  reading 
a  want  ad  or  an  obituary  notice  so  far  as 
any  response  was  visible.  "Do  you  like 
it?"  I  asked  with  a  final  hope.  Those 
awake  and  those  asleep  nodded. 

"You  bet,"  said  an  Italian  woman  of  the 
grand-opera  type,  banging  a  powerful 
fist  on  her  desk;  up  to  this  time  she  had 
had  the  appearance  of  being  present  only 
in  the  fiesh.  "I  always  said  there  is 
some  good  in  the  worst  of  us."  One 
motherly  and  rotund  woman,  jammed  and 
crammed  into  a  front  seat,  spoke  up:  "I 
done  six  washings  this  week,  and  I  just 
ached  so  I  didn't  know  as  I  could  come  to- 
night, but  I  am  kinder  rested  now.  You 
know  I  always  feel  rested  and  cheered  up 
after  night  school." 

Many  strange  ambitions  were  discovered 
among  the  pupils.  A  carpenter  over 
sixty  had  long  written  poetry  in  secret 
and  wanted  some  information  on  this  art. 
A  scenario  writer  of  thirty-five  was  pre- 
paring for  college,  and  a  war-bride  of 
seventeen  was  getting  an  education  so  her 
husband  wouldn't  be  ashamed  of  her  when 
he  came  back.     Further: 

A  young  woman  whose  husband  was 
"just  too  tired  to  slick  up  and  come  now 
that  he  was  working  overtime  in  the  ship- 
yards" took  notes  laboriously  so  she 
could  be  the  teacher  at  home.  A  fat, 
convivial  reporter,  criticized  for  gram- 
matical errors,  wished  to  "learn  the  whole 
thing  from  the  ground  up;  verbs,  nouns, 
pronouns,  and  pro-verbs,  and  to  get  it 
quick."  Several  young  couples,  healthy 
and  prosperous,  came  for — well,  for  the 
fun  and  the  walk  together.  Four  bank 
clerks,  seeking  promotion,  were  not  sure 
their  letters  were  o.k.  and  knew  their 
spelling  was  n.g.  A  movie  producer,  the 
owner  of  three  high-powered  cars,  wanted 
some  names  and  pointers  on  "classy 
classic"  novels. 

Evening  after  evening  strains  of  strange 
bleed  fought  for  expression;  dwaYfed  ima- 
ginations flickered  with  light;  dumb  long- 
ings and  early  ambitions,  dulled  by  time 
and  repression,  sought  realization.  Many 
found  increased  self-respect  and  pleasure 
in  their  work;  some  were  appalled  before 
creative  effort:  some  were  impatient  that 
they   could    not   acquire   skill   and    power 


without  practise.  Each  evening  my  ad- 
miration for  my  pupils  grew.  Their  sin- 
cerity and  kindness  made  my  share  in  the 
task  light.  Never  have  I  met  men  whose 
creed  was  more  honest  or  whose  courage 
was  finer  than  that  of  some  of  my  students. 
I  am  proud  that  some  became  my  friends, 
and  I  shall  always  regard  with  affection 
some  of  the  older  women  who  attacked 
their  lessons  so  valiantly.  Our  meetings 
became  social  and  informal  discussions 
until  there  was  no  relation  to  the  old-time 
school  recitation.  In  no  other  country 
could  such  a  democratic  and  conglomerate 
assembly  be  possible.  No  instructor  with 
any  red  blood  could  watch  the  struggle  of 
youth  and  adult  for  every  opportunity  for 
advancement  without  thrilling  with  re- 
newed confidence  in  human  nature  and  in 
the  future  of  our  great  American  Republic. 


THE  FIRST  TWENTY  AMERICAN 
CITIES  TELL  WHY  THEY  GREW 

A  N  inquisitive  newspaper  recently  wired 
■^*-  a  Los  Angeles  patriot  and  asked  how 
it  was  that  the  .population  of  the  movie 
center  of  the  world  had  increased  from 
319,198  to  575,480,  or  more  than  eighty 
per  cent.,  during  the  last  ten  years.  A 
brief  reply  was  the  result,  contained  in 
"several  crimson  and  gold  booklets,  a  dozen 
circular  letters,  twenty  newspapers,  three 
volumes  of  scenery,  two  city  guide-books 
a  200-page  volume  having  to  do  with 
climate,  twenty-seven  letters  from  real- 
estate  firms,  six  motor-car  catalogs,  two 
volumes  of  California  verse,  a  song- 
book,  and  a  photograph  of  a  citron- 
tree."  There  wasn't  a  word  about  the 
movies,  but  the  patriot  aforesaid  summar- 
ized the  situation  by  saying  that  Los 
Angeles's  growth  might  be  attributed  to 
increased  industries,  foreign  trade,  the 
open-shop  policy,  development  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  benefits  of  a  perfect 
climate.  The  newspaper  in  question,  The 
Sun  and  New  York  Herald,  elicited  this 
information  in  an  effort  to  learn  how  the 
first  twenty  cities  of  the  country  accounted 
for  their  respective  increases  in  population, 
as  set  forth  in  recent  census  reports.  For 
this  purpose  inquiries  were  sent  to  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  these  cities.  The 
response  in  each  case,  radiating  local  pride, 
either  strest  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
the  city  it  dealt  with,  as  a  reason  why 
people  congregated  there,  or  else  sought 
to  excuse  a  failure  to  have  made  a  greater 
gain  by  referring  to  various  factors  not  the 
city's  fault,  such  as  the  "flu,"  outside 
industrial  conditions,  and  the  like.  The 
answers  varied,  from  that  of  New  York, 
which  solemnly  called  attention  to  tin1 
city's  vastness,  mystery,  and  wealth  as 
attracting  factors,  to  that  of  Philadelphia, 
which  with  equal  solemnity  attributed  its 
growth  to  "virility  and  strict  morality." 
The  New-Yorker,  in  accounting  for  his 
city's  increase  from  4,766,883  to  5,621,151, 
or  17.2  per  cent.,  said  further,  as  reported 
by  W.  A.  Davenport: 

New  York  City  grows  not  because  she 
manufactures  and  has  grea  t  factories,  shops  . 
mills,  and  foundries  to  attract  labor.     But 
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The  Fun 
Getting  Lost 

AUTUMN  with  all  its  wealth  of  color  and 
JLjl  zest  is  yours  to  the  uttermost  in  this 
Overland  Sedan  on  Triplex  Springs. 

Desert  the  monotony  of  asphalt  and 
brick  and  dust.  Go  where  you  can  know 
the  fun  of  getting  lost. 

You   are   protected   in   the   convertible 
Sedan  from  any  kind  of  unpleasant  weather. 
With  the  windows  open  or  closed  your  view  A 
is  never  obstructed. 

Triplex  Springs  which  prolong  the  car's 
life  by  absorbing  the  jolts  and  reducing  re- 
bound, combine  with  light  weight  to  pro- 
duce exceptionaiy^/  and  tire  economy.  They 
open  up  for  you,  in  this  Overland  Sedan,  a 
new  world  of  motor  enjoyment. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 
The  John  N.  Willys  Export  Corp.,  New  York 

Willys-Overland  Limited  yS 


Toronto,  Canada 
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Time  in  sight 
day  or  night 


In  darkest  room  on  darkest 
night,  the  Gilbert  Radium  Clock 
keeps  time  in  sight.  A  fine  all- 
time  alarm  clock  with  a  cheerful 
face. 

Made  for  real  service,  it  wakes 
you  promptly  with  intermittent 
alarm.  A  real  timepiece.  Ask  for 
it  anywhere. 

WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT  CLOCK  CO. 

Makers  of  Good  Clocks  for  over  one  hundred  years 

WINSTED,  ::  ::  CONNECTICUT 
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New  York  grows  because  it  is  New  York — 
the  greatest  commercial  center,  the  great- 
est amusement  center;  because  of  the 
infallible  law  of  "them  as  has  gits";  be- 
cause, and  in  many  cases,  unfortunately, 
immigration  arrives  in  New  York  and 
stays  in  New  York,  dazzled  by  its  size 
and  wealth  and  high  wages;  because  being 
the  great  seaport,  that  which  the  rest  of 
America  produces  comes  to  New  York  for 
distribution. 

New  York  grows  naturally  because  her 
business  is  vaster  and  therefore  presents 
opportunity  for  a  greater  number  of  per- 
sons. She  is  the  art  center  of  the  New 
World,  and  because  she  is  so  huge,  so  rich, 
so  mysterious,  prospective  immigrants  in 
the  darkest  and  furthermost  pockets  of  the 
Old  World  know  only  of  New  York — have 
heard  of  no  other  place  than  New  York, 
and  to  New  York  they  come  to  take  what 
they  can  get  and  get  everything  they  can. 
And  then  to  New  York  come  the  young 
folk  of  the  small  town.  They  come  in 
vast  numbers  because  the  old  home  town 
is  small,  limited  in  opportunity  as  they  see 
it,  and  because  some  one  has  told  them  that 
more  money  is  to  be  made  with  less  effort 
in  New  York. 

Recall  the  days  of  your  own  youth.  Did 
the  magazine  story  with  Detroit  or  Chicago 
or  even  San  Francisco  intrigue  you  so 
much  as  the  yarn  that  began  something 
like  this: 

"Eustace  stood  at  the  window  trans- 
fixt.  Two  hundred  feet  beneath  him 
Broadway  was  drawing  on  her  evening 
wrap.  A  million  lights  jeweled  the  Great 
White  Way,  and  a  million  people  were 
scurrying." 

Chicago  modestly  suggests  that  she 
couldn't  help  growing  because  the  "Windy 
City"  is  the  "nerve  center  of  the  Amer- 
ican business  world,"  and  also  the  half-way 
station  of  the  country.     Further: 

Then  Chicago  goes  on  to  explain  that  she 
has  11,000  factories  and  a  normal  annual 
manufacturing  output  valued  at  $3,000,- 
000,000.  In  1918,  she  explains,  this  annual 
output  was  increased  in  value  to  $4,000,- 
000,000,  and  1918  was  a  war-year.  The 
expansion  of  the  meat,  grain,  live-stock, 
and  lumber  businesses  of  Chicago — by  all 
means  the  largest  in  the  world — is  ad- 
vanced by  way  of  additional  reason.  And 
just  for  good  measure  Chicago  assures  us 
that  she  leads  the  world  in  the  distribution 
of  dry-goods,  machinery,  jewelry,  pianos, 
clothing,  motor-cars,  and  furniture.  The 
rest  of  the  reply  from  Chicago  is  taken 
up  with  glorification  of  Lake  Michigan, 
the  contiguous  country,  and  even  the 
Chicago  post-office  comes  in  for  a  boost. 

The  alleged  moribund  condition  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  the  subject  of  jokes 
for  many  moons.  Nevertheless,  the  "City 
of  Brotherly  Love"  made  a  respectable 
gain  during  the  last  decade,  and  one  is  led 
to  believe  from  The  Sun  and  New  York 
Herald's  comments  on  Philadelphia's  reply 
to  the  inquiry  regarding  her-  growth  that 
the  city  is  not  really  dead  but  merely 
dignified.     As  we  read: 


Had  Philadelphia  lost  17.7  per  cent, 
instead  of  gaining  that  much  it  is  quite 
probable    that    she   would    have    reported 
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that  loss  with  great  dignity  and  with  the 
assurance  that  she  was  "proud  to  an- 
nounce it."  Philadelphia  makes  haste 
slowly.  She  is  the  largest  Southern  city 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  is 
not  given  to  enthusiasms.  In  her  stern  and 
cloistered  respectability  she  occasionally — 
and  occasionally  only — nods  in  frigid 
friendliness  to  Baltimore. 

"It  seems  that  everybody  is  queer,  my 
dear,  except  thee  and  me,  and  sometimes 
I  think  thee  a  little  queer,"  she  seems 
to  say. 

And  so,  with  our  hat  in  our  hand  we 
asked  Philadelphia  to  account  for  her  in- 
crease in  population  from  1,549,008  in  1910 
to  1,823,158,  and  back  came  the  reply: 

'"No  special  factors  in  Philadelphia's  in- 
crease in  population  except  virility  and 
strict  morality." 

We  supprest  the  desire  to  congratulate 
Philadelphia  upon  her  added  store  of  strict 
morality  and  fought  down  the  urge  to  an- 
nounce our  curiosity  regarding  the  source 
of  this  added  17  per  cent,  of  virility — 
whether  the  product  of  goat  or  monkey 
interstitials;  but  we  concluded  that  we 
had  been  snubbed  and  resolved  to  say 
nothing  further  about  it. 

Of  course,  the  festive  if  malodorous 
gasoline-ear  is  responsible  for  Detroit's 
unprecedented  leap  in  population  from 
465.766  to  993,739,  o  113.4  per  cent. 
She  is  said  to  furnish  70  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  motor- vehicles.     Further: 

But  she  did  not  rely  upon  her  great 
shops  and  the  work  she  had  to  offer  to 
establish  herself  so  near  the  million  mark. 
Thousands  of  workers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  flocked  to  Detroit  because  of  the 
high  wages  her  industries  were  paying. 
Detroit  went  quite  money-mad  during  the 
last  few  years.  She  claims  that  her 
accessibility  to  the  steel,  copper,  and  coal 
regions  by  virtue  of  her  water  outlets  and 
elaborate  rail  centers  helped  her  grow. 
Her  motor-car  and  allied  industries  absorb 
about  half  of  her  workimg  men  and  women, 
and  finally  Detroit  calls  attention  to  her 
highly  developed  drug,  copper,  brass,  iron, 
and  ship-building  industries  and  threatens 
to  exceed  1,500,000  by  1930. 

Minneapolis,  with  a  population  of 
380,498,  an  increase  of  26.2  per  cent., 
says  the  world  has  been  calling  for  more 
flour  and  other  cereal  products  during  the 
last  several  years,  and  so  without  making 
any  particular  fuss  about  it  she  has  gone 
on  and  built  more  mills,  elevators,  and 
railroads  with  a  resulting  growth  in  popu- 
lation. "You  have  to  offer  folks  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  mere  scenery," 
says  the  Minneapolis  man,  with  a  slightly 
contemptuous  look  across  the  Mississippi 
in  the  direction  of  St.  Paul,  which  has  in- 
creased only  9  per  cent.  San  Francisco, 
with  a  population  of  503,410,  an  increase 
of  21.9  per  cent.,  offers  the  explanation 
that  a  greatly  increased  trade  with  the 
Orient  and  a  hitherto  unheard-of  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
surrounding  territory  are  responsible  for 
her  growth.  Other  cities  are  discust 
as  follows: 


A  thousand 


separate  joys 


Each  serving  dish  of  Puffed  Grains  contains  a  thousand 
separate  joys. 

Each  grain  is  a  bubble,  thin  and  flimsy,  puffed  to  eight  times 
normal  size. 

A  hundred  million  steam  explosions  have  occurred  in  each, 
blasting  every  food  cell. 

The  airy  globules  are  crisp  and  toasted.  They  taste  like 
nut-meats  puffed.  The  morsels  seem  like  fairy  foods,  almost 
too  good  to  eat. 

Yet,  these  are  the  utmost  in  scientific  foods.  Two  are  whole 
grains,  with  every  food  cell  fitted  to  digest.  They  are  the 
foods  that  children  like  best,  and  the  best  foods  they  can  get. 

Serve  with  cream  and  sugar.  Mix  with  your  berries.  Float 
in  every  bowl  of  milk.  Crisp  and  douse  with  melted  butter 
for  hungry  children  in  the  afternoon. 

They  are  nothing  but  grain  foods.  The  nutty  flavor  comes 
from  toasting.  The  flimsy  texture  comes  from  steam  explo- 
sions.    The  delights  are  all  due  to  scientific  methods. 

Serve  morning,  noon  and  night  in  summer,  between  meals 
and  at  bedtime.  The  more  children  eat,  the  better.  What 
other  food  compares  with  whole  grains  puffed? 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


Corn 
Puffs 


Also  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


The  new  pancakes 

Now  we  have  Puffed  Rue  Pancake 
Flour,  self-raising,  mixed  with  ground 
Puffed  Rice.  The  Puffed  Rice  flour  tastes 
like  nut-flour,  and  it  makes  i  lie  pancakes 
fluffy.  This  new  mixture  makes  the  finest 
pancakes  that  you  ever  tasted.     Try  it. 


The  Quaker  Oafs  (bm  pany 


Sole  Makers 
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By  way  of  diversion  consider  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis  had  687.029  people  within  its  eon- 
fines  in  1910  and  has  773.000  now,  a  gain 
of  but  12. .3  per  cent.  Offhand,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  safe  to  say  that  something  wras 
detaining  St.  Louis.  And  the  mystery 
doesn't  lessen  when  you  remember  that 
St.  Louis  supports  two  major  league  base- 
ball teams,  like  George  Sisler  and  Rogers 
Hornsby.  Besides,  St.  Louis  politically  is 
wholly  alive.  Virtually,  every  voter  in  the 
city  is  a  pobtical  organization  all  in  him- 
self. And  he's  his  own  candidate.  Every- 
body's a  candidate  for  something  or  other 
out  in  St.  Louis. 

Inquiry  into  the  mystery  lays  the  city's 
failure  to  do  better  to  the  unwillingness 
of  the  authorities  to  prosecute  annexation 
schemes  and  develop  the  transportat ion- 
facilities  between  the  city  and  its  numerous 
and  populous  suburbs.  Our  correspondent 
discloses  that  the  boundary-lines  of  St. 
Louis  have  remained  fixt  for  forty  years. 
Behond  the  city,  to  the  north  and  west  and 
south,  lie  thickly  populated  residential 
districts  yearning  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
city  and  geographically  really  integral  por- 
tions of  St.  Louis.  Our  correspondent 
assures  us  that  St.  Louis  has  everything 
save  up-and-coming  administrators. 

Cleveland,  discussion  of  which  should 
precede  that  of  St.  Louis,  inasmuch  as 
Cleveland  is  the  country's  fourth  city, 
reports  that  her  growth  from  560,663  to 
796,836  in  ten  years  is  due  to  "more 
automobile-factories,  more  and  larger  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  and  a  city  govern- 
ment willing  to  go  all  the  way  to  get 
desirable  businesses  to  Cleveland."  Add 
to  that  great  increases  in  shipping,  many 
harbor  improvements,  and  much  dock- 
building,  and  you  have  Boston's  excuse 
for  growing  11.8  per  cent. — from  670,585 
to  747,923.  However,  Boston  claims  that 
the  dwindling  of  normal  shipping  and 
commerce  during  the  war  held  her  back  a 
lot. 

Baltimore  jumped  31.4  per  cent,  in  ten 
years,  and  were  you  not  to  investigate  you 
might  be  inclined  to  say  that  Baltimore  had 
been  deceiving  folk  and  adopting  some  of 
those  crass  and  vulgar  methods  that  may  be 
quite  all  right  for  Middle-West  upstarts,  but 
not  to  be  tolerated  where  dignity  lives  and 
nice  decorum  is  its  own  reward.  In  1910 
Baltimore  had  558,485,  and  now  she  con- 
tains 733,826  residents.  She  did  most  of  it 
by  annexation.  By  absorbing  surrounding 
towns  and  manufacturing  localities  she 
gained  100,000.  And  a  majority  of  these 
places  were  war-born  and  now  have  been 
converted  into  peace-products  producers. 
The  city  proper  added  a  little  more  than 
seventy  thousand  to  herself. 

Pittsburg  owes  the  public  a  deal  of 
explanation.  She  expanded  by  a  mere  10.2 
per  cent.— from  533,905  to  588,193.  She 
mentions  the  war,  the  influenza  epidemics, 
and  the  deb&cle  of  her  foreign  population. 
Furthermore,  she  complains  that  many  of 
her  business  men  and  professional  men  are 
moving  out  to  Wilkinsburg  and  other  near- 
by suburbs  outside  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city. 

And  there's  nothing  astounding  to  offer 
for  Buffalo's  jump  of  19.4  per  cent.  Her 
industries  have  grown  and  her  lake 
commerce  expanded  until  now  she  has 
505,875. 

If  you  should  accept  the  words  of  Victor 
Berger,  Daniel  Webster  Hoan,  and  Oskar 
Ameringer  for  it  you'd  have  to  believe  that 


the  extremely  mild  species  of  Socialism  that 
prevails  in  the  city  government  of  Mil- 
waukee was  responsible  for  that  city's  ad- 
ditional 22.3  per  cent,  of  population.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Milwaukee  is  not  nearly  as 
radical  in  its  methods  as  Victor  Berger's 
tongue  used  to  be.  And  its  growing  indus- 
tries are  not  at  all  socialized.  Milwaukee's 
growth  to  457,147  is  due  to  the  expansion 
of  its  manufacturing  industries.  The  war 
added  largely  to  these,  and  the  loss  of  the 
breweries  meant  nothing  to  Milwaukee's 
progress. 

Washington,  D.  C,  with  437,408,  an 
increase  of  32.1  per  cent.,  after  March  4, 
is  due  for  a  sudden  slump.  The  still 
mobilized  and  still  inactive  battalions  of 
war-board  clerks  are  due  to  be  turned 
adrift  on  the  general  assumption  that  the 
war  ceased  its  activities  some  time  ago. 
There  are  in  Washington  about  one  hundred 
thousand  government  clerks,  an  increase 
of  about  sixty-five  thousand  since  the  war 
began.  It  is  predicted  that  Washington  is 
due  to  lose  about  fifty  thousand  popula- 
tion within  the  next  fewr  months. 

In  that  case  Newark,  now  following 
Washington,  will  take  thirteenth  place. 
Newark  grew  19.6  per  cent,  in  the  ten 
years  and  now  boasts  415,809  inhabitants. 

Despite  Pat  Moran's  genius,  Cincinnati 
gained  but  10.3  per  cent.  Mayor  Galvin 
insists  that  this  growth  from  363,591  to 
401,158  represents  added  quality.  He 
admits  that  it  is  not  much  quantity  to 
show  for  ten  years'  effort.  Cincinnati 
claims  that  the  growth  of  her  outskirts  is 
not  counted,  and  the  general  preference  of 
newcomers  is  for  these  suburbs  for  dwelling 
purposes.  A  considerable  portion  of  Cin- 
cinnati's gain  of  10  per  cent,  is  represented 
by  workers  attracted  by  new  industrial 
plants. 

New  Orleans  professes  chagrin  because 
she  gained  but  18.1  per  cent.  She  says  that 
the  house  shortage  had  much  to  do  with 
her  failure  to  grow  more.  The  jump  from 
339,075  to  387,403  represents  about  three 
times  as  many  whites  as  blacks.  New 
Orleans's  negro  population  fell  off  rather 
sharply,  due  to  the  call  of  higher  wages 
elsewhere  during  the  war  and  the  rather 
heavy  negro  mortality  during  the  ten 
years  just  ended. 

War-born  shipping  industries  were  re- 
sponsible in  great  measure  for  Seattle's 
33.1  per  cent,  increase  in  population.  In 
1910  Seattle  had  237,194  residents.  To- 
day she  is  credited  with  315,652.  Friends 
of  Ole  Hanson  say  that  Seattle  grew  after 
he  had  broken  its  I.  W.  W.  general  strike. 
Foes  of  the  militant  Mayor  insist  that  the 
city  would  have  passed  the  400,000 
mark  had  Hanson  made  it  possible  for 
organized  labor  to  live  there.  Impartial 
critics  say  that  Seattle's  present  popula- 
tion represents  a  reliable  citizenry,  neither 
reactionary  and  servile  nor  radical  and 
revolutionary.  The  shipping  interests  and 
newr  apple  farms  did  it. 

The  twentieth  city  in  the  United  States  is 
Indianapolis.  She  gained  34.5  per  cent., 
and  now  houses  314,194.  Substantial  as  is 
such  a  gain,  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  it  when  one  considers  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  Indianapolis's  industries 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  The  city 
has  become  an  electric-railroad  center  and 
is  surprizingly  well'  linked  up  with  other 
cities  and  with  neighboring  States.  Indian- 
apolis is  one  of  the  easiest  cities  to  get  out 
of,  and  it  is  rather  easy  to  stay  in  it, 
because  it  is  possest  of  a  great  many 
charms.  Its  factories  landed  many  war- 
contracts,  and  Indianapolis  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  enter  the  wage  competition  when 
labor  was  in  such  great  demand. 


WHAT  CLEMENCEAUS  DAUGHTER 

THINKS  ABOUT  AMERICAN 

HOME  LIFE 

MADAME  JACQUEMAIRE  -  CLE- 
MENCEAU,  the  daughter  of  the 
former  French  Premier,  w<as  favorably 
imprest  with  America  and  Americans 
during  her  recent  visit  in  this  country. 
One  thing  she  couldn't  understand,  how- 
ever, was  how  the  elegant  household  es- 
tablishments she  saw  here  could  be  main- 
tained in  a  country  where  "servants 
imply  such  unbearable  conditions."  She 
tells  of  a  Frenchwoman  who  came  to  New 
York  accompanied  by  a  maid  who  had 
been  in  her  service  for  three  years  and  to 
whom  she  paid  eighty  francs  a  month.  But 
after  the  maid  had  been  in  America  long 
enough  to  become  infected  with  the  spirit 
of  the  land — to  wit,  six  weeks — she  made  a 
demand  for  800  francs  a  month,  much  to 
the  consternation  of  her  mistress,  who 
pointed  out  to  her  that  this  amount  was 
scarcely  paid  by  the  French  Government 
even  to  pensioned  officers.  The  maid  was 
obdurate,  however,  and  so  she  was  sent 
on  her  way,  and  the  Frenchwoman  tried 
eight  new  maids  within  the  space  of  a 
month,  "all  of  varying  degrees  of  hos- 
tility and  impertinence."  Among  other 
things,  the  mistress,  not  possessing  a 
reception-room  for  servants,  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  her  own  salon  an  hour  a 
day  so  her  cook  could  take  singing  lessons. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  American 
home  pleased  Clemenceau's  daughter,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  story  of  her  American 
experiences  in  a  recent  issue  of  Feniina,  a 
woman's  magazine  published  in  Paris. 
We  quote  from  a  translation  made  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Post: 

Private  dwellings  are  delightful  from 
one  end  of  America  to  the  other,  as  well  in 
the  manufacturing  centers,  where  coal 
and  machinery  reign,  as  in  New  England, 
where  the  Colonial  style  still  makes  itself 
felt  with  a  Puritan  severity  in  furnishings 
and  manners,  as  a  reminiscence  of  the 
voyagers  of  the  Mayfloiver;  in  the  enormous 
cities,  such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago,  and  in  the  less  strenuous  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  American  family,  which  has  ap- 
propriated to  itself  the  term  "home" 
and  rendered  it  almost  sacred,  nevertheless 
scarcely  ever  comes  together  as  a  whole 
in  this  home,  tho  with  a  sure  instinct  it  has 
created  everywhere  a  setting  full  of  charm 
and  favorable  to  long  hours  of  intimacy,  to 
the  development  of  tenderness  and  of 
domestic  ties. 

The  bungalow  is  the  most  attractive 
style  of  American  architecture,  as  well 
as  the  most  original,  and  it  is  among  these 
colonnaded  verandas,  in  the  embrasure 
of  big  windows  which  frame  equally  well 
the  vista  of  broad  avenues  or  peaceful 
countryside,  under  the  shade  of  these 
fantastic  low  roofs,  that  the  American 
must  feel  himself  most  at  home,  far  from 
his  imitation  of  Gothic  or  Renaissance 
architecture  and  the  incongruities  of  build- 
ings of  fifty  stories. 

The  interiors  of  these  dwellings — I  am 
not  speaking  now  of  the  homes  of  million- 
aires, who  seem  to  have  furnished  their 
homes  with  the  spoils  of  the  museums  of 
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(Left) — Installation  of 
Stewart-Warner  Ker- 
osene System  on 
Midwest  Engine. 


(Right)— The  Holly 
Kerosene  System 
attached  to  Mid- 
west Engine. 


Heavy  Fuel  Efficiency 

THIS  Midwest  Truck  and  Tractor  Engine  shows 
superior  performance  both  on  "heavy  fuels"  and 
present  day  gasoline.  And  its  unusual  performance  is 
not  dependent  on  any  one  type  of  heavy  fuel  system. 
While  best  results  are  obtained,  we  believe,  from  our 
own  type  of  apparatus,  we  recommend,  after  repeated 
tests,  such  heavy  fuel  systems  as  the  "  Holly,"  "Ensign" 
and  "  Stewart- Warner  " — all  of  which  can  be  readily 
attached  to  the  Midwest  Engine. 

In  comparison  with  other  truck  and  tractor  engines, 
the  horse  power  this  engine  develops  on  heavy  fuels 
is  as  much  greater  proportionately  as  its  remarkable 
comparative  showing  on  gasoline. 

This  superiority  of  performance  is  due  to  the  ex- 
clusive Midwest  design.  For  example,  a  much  higher 
compression  is  maintained  in  this  engine  when  using 
heavy  fuels  than  has  heretofore  been  possible.  A  cool- 
ing system  wherein  the  flow  of  water  is  evenly  and 
effectively  controlled — eliminates  all  hot  spots.  Valves 
of  large  area,  with  excellent  lift,  insure  a  quick  entrance 
of  fuel  and  complete  and  quick  scavenging  of  burnt 
gases. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  greater  effi- 
ciency is  obtained  from  heavy  fuels  with  this  engine. 
We  solicit  the  opportunity  of  proving  to  you  that  the 
Midwest  truck  and  tractor  engine  does  give  better  per- 
formance on  heavy  fuels  as  well  as  present  day  gasoline. 

MIDWEST  ENGINE    COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


MI 


TRUCK  anof  TRACTOR    ENGINE 
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convenient  now  style.  The  reason  she 
doesn't  is  because  the  solid  iron  has  more 
weight  for  its  size  and  holds  the  heat 
better. 

But  while  thousands  of  women  prefer 
the*  old  style  of  flatirons,  they  all  seem  to 
have  turned  their  backs  on  the  old  wooden 
tubs  and  wooden  pails.  They  find  the 
galvanized  iron  ones  lighter,  cleaner,  and 
better.  The  old  oaken  bucket  probably 
still  hangs  in  the  well — if  there  are  any 
wells  left  for  it  to  hang  in — but  it  is  gone 
from  the  kitchen. 

The  old  iron  kettle  and  the  iron  skillet 
have  almost  followed  it  into  oblivion. 
There  are  some  housewives,  tho,  who 
still  cling  to  these  fine  old  utensils,  es- 
pecially among  the  "Pennsylvania  Dutch," 
where  the  art  of  good  cooking  is  said  to 
be  in  high  repute. 

We  are  told  that  three-fourths  of  the 
customers  of  this  big  mail-order  house  are 
women,  from  which  fact  has  originated  the 
pun  that  instead  of  being  called  a  "mail  "- 
order  business,  the  enterprise  should  be 
known  as  a  "  fe-male  "-order  business. 
But  the  women,  of  course,  buy  not  only 
for  themselves  but  for  their  families.  We 
read  on: 

Last  year  we  shipped  more  than  six 
thousand  car-loads  of  groceries  for  these 
families  to  eat.  We  sold  them  twenty 
million  rolls  of  wall-paper.  If  these  rolls 
were  placed  end  to  end,  they  would  reach 
four  times  around  the  globe. 

When  the  addition  to  our  paint  factory 
is  completed  we  will  have  a  capacity  of 
three  million  gallons  of  mixed  paint  an- 
nually. Sixty  per  cent,  of  it  is  outside 
house  paint.  And  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  almost  half  of  this  paint  for 
houses  is  white.  In  connection  with  the 
paint,  we  sell  our  customers  about  two 
hundred  thousand  brushes  and  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  feet  of  ladders 
every  year. 

I  do  not  look  at  these  figures  merely  as  so 
many  business  statistics.  You  may  not 
know  it,  but  "p-a-i-n-t"  is  another  way  of 
spelling  "progress."  It  is  a  fact  that 
when  a  town  begins  to  paint  it  is  on  the 
road  to  other  kinds  of  self-improvement. 
When  people  get  busy  with  their  paint- 
brushes, you  can  usually  leave  them  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

All  over  the  country,  people  are  buying 
the  high-priced  wall-papers  instead  of 
the  cheap  ones.  And  they  are  using  better 
taste  and  judgment  in  selecting  them. 
Soft  colorings  instead  of  garish  ones,  ar- 
tistic designs  instead  of  crude  ones  are 
chosen  by  people  of  all  classes.  And  we 
sell  the  very  same  lines  all  over  the  country. 
This  nation  is  becoming  a'eultivated  people 
with  a  genuine  appreciation  of  beauty. 

The  mail-order  business  furnishes  light 
on  many  points  pertaining  to  sociological 
conditions,  some  merely  interesting  and 
others  valuable  as  indicating  the  trend  of 
progress.     Says  Mr.  Rosenwald: 

From  a  business  the  size  of  ours  we 
gather  some  interesting  advance  informa- 
tion. For  instance,  last  winter  we  could 
prophesy  that  almost  twice  as  many 
babies  would  be  born  in  this  country  in 
1920  as  were  born  here  last  year. 

How  did  we  know?    Simply  by  the  sale 


of  a  certain  kind  of  corset.  We  sold  about 
75  per  cent,  more  of  this  particular  corset 
in  January  and  February,  1920,  than  we 
had  sold  in  the  same  months  the  previous 
year.  That  concrete  fact  was  a  better 
guide  in  estimating  the  1920  birth-rate  than 
all  the  "vital  statistics"  the  economists 
have  to  go  on. 

Of  course,  it  isn't  always  so  easy  to 
figure  out  the  meaning  of  our  sales  figures. 
For  instance,  the  past  fall  and  winter  our 
sales  of  canned  peas  were  surprizingly 
heavy.  Ordinarily,  the  three  most  popu- 
lar canned  vegetables  are,  in  the  order 
named,  tomatoes,  corn,  and  peas.  But  in 
1919-20  peas  took  the  lead. 

It  would  be  easy  to  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  American  taste  had 
suddenly  changed.  But  I  doubt  that. 
Perhaps  we  made  an  unusually  fortunate 
buy  and  were  able  to  furnish  exceptionally 
good  peas  at  a  specially  favorable  price. 
In  the  long  run,  tomatoes  are  the  best- 
selling  canned  vegetables.  And  tomato 
soup  is  the  most  popular  canned  soup. 

Among  canned  fruits,  peaches  are  in  the 
lead,  with  apricots  and  pears  disputing  the 
second  place.  But  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  in  all  these  articles  it  is  the 
best  grades  which  are  most  in  demand. 
The  grocery  trade  recognizes  six  grades  of 
peaches.  And  of  the  three  upper  ones,  the 
top  grade  of  all  is  the  best  seller. 

The  Middle  West  is  the  richest  farming 
section  in  the  world;  and  the  people 
there  are  living  in  a  way  that  would  have 
seemed  like  a  fairy-story  to  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers.  We  sell  them  indi- 
vidual electric-lighting  plants  for  their 
houses  and  barns.  We  provide  them 
with  hot- water  apparatus;  and  from  that 
it  is  an  easy  step  to  modern  plumbing  and 
an  up-to-date  bathroom.  We  sell  them 
small  motors  and  follow  these  up  with 
power-driven  churns,  washing-machines, 
and  other  labor  -  saving  devices.  The 
farmer's  wife  has  her  cream-separator,  her 
butter-making  machine,  her  milk-cooler, 
and  so  on.  They  have  pianos.  On  thou- 
sands of  farms  the  music  from  a  talking- 
machine  is  as  familiar  as  the  sound  of  a 
cow-bell.  In  short,  they  have  just  what 
town  folk  have. 

Judging  from  our  sales  in  general — and 
I  think  a  study  of  other  businesses  would 
confirm  this — people  have  made  a  greater 
advance  in  other  directions  than  they  have 
as  buyers  of  books.  But  you  must  not 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not 
read  more  books.  The  growth  of  public 
libraries,  however,  has  given  them  books 
without  their  having  to  buy  them.  That 
partly  accounts  for  the  limited  demand 
for  bookcases.  Because  of  the  "preva- 
lence" of  talking-machines,  we  sell  more 
music  cabinets  than  bookcases.  And  we 
sell  more  kitchen  cabinets  than  either. 

Personally,  I  think  this  is  a  good  omen. 
The  more  labor-saving  devices  we  put  into 
our  homes,  the  more  strength,  interest, 
and  leisure  there  will  be  for  other  things. 
The  present  famine  in  domestic  help 
would  be  a  far  more  serious  matter  if  it 
were  not  for  the  vacuum-cleaners,  tireless 
cookers,  power  washing-machines,  electric 
irons,  and  other  household  boons. 

The  demand  for  these  things  has  grown 
enormously.  With  their  help,  women  who 
used  to  depend  on  servants  are  doing  their 
own  work;  and  in  many  cases  they  are 
better  off  physically  because  of  it.  The 
money  they  save  on  servants  they  are 
putting  into  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
the}7  could  not  otherwise  have. 

A  comparison  of  the  furniture  catalog  of 


a  few  years  ago  with  that  of  to-day  is 
interesting.  Then  three-piece  bedroom  sets 
were  all  the  rage.  Now  these  are  practically 
obsolete,  seven-piece  sets  having  taken 
their  place.  Twin  beds,  newfangled  baby 
cribs,  one-legged  dining-tables,  and  endless 
porch  furniture  are  among  the  innovations. 
The  account  continues: 

People  in  the  little  towns,  and  even  in 
the  country,  are  buying  "period"  furni- 
ture: bedroom  sets  in  styles  of  Adam, 
Louis  XV.,  and  Queen  Anne  periods.  But 
Colonial  designs  are  perhaps  the  most 
popular;  and  even  the  cheapest  set  we  sell 
is  good  in  style,  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
inartistic  things  people  used  to  buy. 

The  old  wooden  folding-beds:  which 
masqueraded  by  day  as  desks,  bookcases, 
and  other  impossibilities,  are  gone  from 
our  catalog.  The  only  folding-beds  we 
sell  now  are  steel  ones,  which  are  unob- 
trusive in  design  and  well  ventilated.  Brass 
beds  are  always  popular,  altho  the  ten- 
dency now  is  to  the  complete  bedroom  set 
of  wood.  In  brass  the  satin  finish  is  most 
in  demand. 

Speaking  of  beds  reminds  me  of  the  fact 
that  cradles  have  practically  gone  out  of 
use  in  this  country.  Only  one  cradle  sur- 
vives in  our  list.  The  twentieth-century 
American  baby  sleeps  in  a  crib  which  runs 
on  rubber- tired  wheels  and  often  is  en- 
closed, sides  and  top,  with  wire  screens 
to  protect  the  precious  occupant  from  flies 
and  mosquitoes. 

Our  business  has  proved  at  least  one 
thing:  there  is  nothing  too  good  for  the 
American  baby!  If  it  does  not  grow  up  to 
be  healthy  and  happy,  it  won't  be  because 
fathers  and  mothers  have  not  tried  to 
give  it  the  best  of  everything. 

But  before  I  get  away  from  the  subject 
of  furniture,  there  are  several  other  points 
worth  mentioning.  For  instance,  the  hat- 
rack  which  used  to  ornament  the  average 
American  hall  has  given  place  largely  to 
the  built-in  coat  closet.  Very  many 
modern  houses  have  built-in  sideboards. 
Partly  for  this  reason  and  partly  because 
taste,  or  fashion,  has  changed,  we  do  not 
list  sideboards  at  all.  Their  place  has 
been  taken  by  the  buffet,  which  is  much 
simpler  in  design. 

The  round  dining-table  used  to  be  a 
rarity.  Most  people  had  square  tables; 
and  the  considerate  hostess  was  always 
corrugating  her  brow  over  the  difficulty  of 
assigning  only  men  guests  to  positions 
where  a  table-leg  had  to  be  negotiated. 
Now  she  has  a  round  table  and  has  lost  at 
least  one  of  her  worries. 

The  comfortable  and  hygienic  twin  bed 
is  becoming  common;  and  it  woidd  be  still 
more  so  if  the  size  of  the  average  city  bed- 
room would  permit.  Some  years  ago  people 
tried  the  three-quarter-size  beds  in  cramped 
rooms;  but  they  found  that  a  bed  of  that 
size  isn't  large  enough  for  two  and  is  un- 
necessarily large  for  one,  so  there  is  little 
demand  for  it  now. 

Beds  are  longer  than  they  used  to  be. 
There  was  a  time  when  suffering  com- 
mercial travelers  actually  tried  to  get  a  law 
passed  compelling  hotel-keepers  to  furnish 
beds  in  which  a  fairly  tall  man  could  sleep 
without  bumping  his  brow  on  the  head- 
board or  bruising  his  toes  on  the  foot- 
board. You  haven't  heard  any  such  agita- 
tion in  recent  years,  because  almost  all 
beds  now  are  from  74  to  77  *A  inches 
in  length.  It  is  just  another  example  of  the 
way  this  country  is  insisting  on  comfort 
and  convenience  in  everything. 
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Why  each  pulley  is  guaranteed 
—What  it  may  mean  to  you 

IN  the  beginning  when  the  American  Steel  Split 
Pulley  idea  was  new,  our  guarantee  was  a  matter 
of  necessity.  Today  it  is  a  matter  of  pride.  For 
so  many  Americans"  have  been  installed  (over  five 
million)  and  the  preference  for  American"  Pulleys 
has  gained  such  momentum  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  guarantee  sells  any  more  pulleys  or  not. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  American"  Pulley,  this 
simple  guarantee  may  help  you  to  consider  it  with 
greater  confidence: 

Guarantee— "American"  Pulleys  failing  in  service 
from  any  detect  in  material  or  manu- 
facture within  five  years  will  be  replaced  without  charge. 

But  more  significant  than  the  guarantee  itself  is  that 
careful  records  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  show  the 
number  of  '  Americans"  replaced  have  amounted  to 
just  a  trifle  over  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
pulleys  sold. 

You  will  perhaps  better  understand  all  pulleys  if  you 
will  obtain  a  copy  of  the  book,  Getting  Maximum 
Pulley  Efficiency."  We'll  send  it  free,  of  course. 
Will  you  tell  us  where  ? 

For  name  and  address  of  nearest  Dealer,  see  Donnelley's  Red  Book. 
Gri  file  at  all  leading  libraries,  national  banks  and  hotels. 

The  American  Pulley  Co, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AMERICAN 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


OUR  VICE-PRESIDENTS,  MOSTLY 
"TYPES  OF  THE  ILLUSTRI- 
OUS OBSCURE" 

THERE  is  one  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
United  States  that  really  seeks  the 
man,  and  the  reason  is  not  hard  to  find, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  one  man  is 
found  on  the  entire  list  of  nominees  who 
refused  the  honor.  Since  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  American  Vice-Presidents 
have  belonged  to  the  "illustrious  obscure." 
The  list  of  them  is  largely  a  list  of  forgotten 
names.  Only  here  and  there  is  an  out- 
standing figure — an  Adams,  a  Jefferson,  a 
Calhoun,  a  Van  Buren,  a  Roosevelt — whose 
personality  survived  the  deadly  gloom  of 
oblivion  that  overhung  his  office.  Even 
these  few  survivors  were  not  rescued 
by  the  honor  that  came  to  them  in  the 
imposing  title  of  "Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  The  majority 
of  them  won  their  places  in  history  because 
of  the  luck  that  lifted  them  out  of  their 
unimportant  places  into  the  Presidency. 
It  is  recalled  that  two  of  the  tragedies 
of  Daniel  Webster's  career  may  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  he  twice  declined  the 
shadow}^  honor  of  a  Vice-Presidential  nomi- 
nation, once  in  1839  and  again  in  1844. 
Had  he  accepted  the  .nomination  either 
time  he  would  have  achieved  the  ambition 
of  his  life  and  succeeded  in  attaining  the 
Presidency. 

"Who  now  can  recall  the  names  of 
even  the  Vice-Presidents  since  Andrew 
Johnson  succeeded  Lincoln?"  asks  the 
Kansas  City  Star: 

How  many  even  among  well-informed 
Americans  can  name  the  entire  list  of  the 
great  unknowns  since  Washington's  time? 
That  not  one  in  a  thousand  would  be  found 
able  to  do  so  is  a  safe  venture.  No  his- 
torian ever  has  written  an  independent 
history  of  the  Vice-Presidency — it  has 
always  been  played  as  a  lusterless  com- 
plement to  the  major  theme — and  yet  it  is 
a  history  that  is  not  without  its  tragedy 
and  its  pathos,  and  one  fraught  with 
significant  but  repeatedly  ignored  warn- 
ings to  the  manipulators  of  political 
destinies. 

The  first  two  Vice-Presidents  were  of 
Presidential  timber — John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson — -and  each  afterward 
became  President  by  election.  Even  in 
that  day  the  Vice-President  was  referred 
to  as  the  "superfluous  excellency."  In 
the  early  elections  all  were  Presidential 
candidates,  the  Vice-Presidency  going  to 
the  highest  defeated  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  Altho  in  the  first  election 
Adams  was  intended  as  a  Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate,  he  did  not  so  regard 
himself — if  he  could  have  got  more  electoral 
votes  than  Washington  he  would  have 
won  the  Presidency  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton was  one  statesman  of  the  time  who 
foresaw  such  a  contingency  and  took 
measures  to  prevent  it  by  a  quiet  intrigue 
with  the  leaders  in  various  States  to  have 
some  of  the  electoral  votes  go  to  "favorite 
sons"  that  would  ordinarily  have  fallen  in 
the  Adams  column.    Adams  never  forgave 


Hamilton's  interference.  "Great  was  my 
astonishment,"  wrote  Hamilton  afterward, 
"and  equally  great  my  regret,  when,  after- 
ward, I  learned  from  persons  of  un- 
questionable veracity  that  Mr.  Adams  had 
complained  of  unfair  treatment  in  not 
having  been  permitted  to  take  an  equal 
chance  with  General  Washington  by  leav- 
ing the  votes  to  an  uninfluenced  current." 

This  first  Vice-Presidential  candidacy 
was  one  that  gave  the  forefathers  much 
concern.  The  names  of  many  of  the  big 
revolutionary  leaders  were  considered — 
Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Knox,  Ben 
Franklin,  John  Jay — and  Adams  was 
finally  agreed  upon  as  a  true  Federalist 
and  a  safe  friend  of  the  constitution.  His 
personal  relations  with  Washington  were 
not  of  the  best  and  on  that  score  Wash- 
ington was  sounded,  but  Washington  would 
not  commit  himself  any  further  than  to 
say  that  he  wanted  a  "true  Federalist" 
chosen  and  would  be  "altogether  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  prevailing  sentiments 
of  the  electors." 

Adams's  election  marked  the  highest 
point  of  Vice-Presidential  honor.  He 
started  out  on  his  "triumphal  journey" 
to  the  capital  before  General  Washington, 
and  was  escorted  by  a  troop  of  horse  to 
Boston,  "where  he  was  received  by  a 
throng  of  applauding  citizens  and  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bells  of  the  town."  Another 
military  escort  accompanied  him  through 
Connecticut  to  the  New  York  State  line, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  "Light  Horse 
of  Westchester  County,"  and  conducted 
to  the  city.  He  was  reelected  at  the  next 
election  with  Washington. 

After  Washington's  two  terms  the  era 
of  parties  began  and,  tho  there  was  no 
constitutional  provision  for  separate  voting 
in  the  electoral  college  for  Vice-President, 
the  party  leaders  made  it  clear  who  was 
intended  for  the  second  place.  The 
Federalist  caucus  ran  Adams  for  first 
place  and  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  for  second  place.  The  "Repub- 
licans" put  forward  Jefferson  and  Aaron 
Burr.  Nine  other  "favorite-son"  candi- 
dates were  in  the  field — all  the  candidates 
ostensibly  for  the  Presidency.  Adams, 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  electoral 
votes,  was  declared  President,  and  Jeffer- 
son, coming  next,  was  named  Vice- 
President,  making  a  Federalist  President 
and  a  Republican  Vice-President.  In  the 
succeeding  election  a  tie  in  the  electoral 
college  between  Jefferson  and  Burr  threw 
the  election  into  the  House.  Jefferson 
was  elected  President  and  Burr  Vice- 
President.  The  narrow  escape  from  elec- 
tion of  a  man  of  Burr's  caliber  as  President 
started  an  agitation  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  separate  voting 
for  the  two  offices  that  brought  about  the 
Twelfth  Amendment  as  it  stands  to-day, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Eighth  Congress 
in  1803,  in  time  to  become  effective  in  the 
following  election. 

The  amendment  was  bitterly  fought  by 
the  Federalists,  some  of  whom  were  for 
abolishing  the  office  of  Vice-President 
entirely.  Two  notable  and  rather  pro- 
phetic objections  were  strongly  urged: 
first,  that  it  "would  degrade  the  Vice- 
Presidency  by  inviting  the  nomination  of 
men  who  would  never  be  thought  of  for  the 
Presidency,"  and,  secondly,  "its  effect 
will  be  to  carry  the  office  of  Vice-President 
to  market  to  purchase  the  votes  of  par- 
ticular States."  At  any  rate,  says  the 
writer: 

With  the    passage  of    this  amendment, 


Vice-Presidential  history  began  to  enter 
the  era  of  the  "illustrious  obscure,"  and 
the  doubtful-State  theory  was  also  largely 
realized.  New  York  and  Indiana  have 
run  neck  and  neck  for  the  honor  of  being 
the  "mother  of  Vice-Presidents."  New 
York  has  furnished  ten  Vice-Presidents. 
Indiana,  entering  the  potential  field  after 
the  Civil  War,  has  supplied  a  Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate  to  one  of  the  two  leading 
parties  in  seven  out  of  twelve  campaigns 
and  has  landed  four  in  the  chair — Colfax, 
Hendricks,  Fairbanks,  and  Marshall.  The 
first  New-Yorker,  Aaron  Burr,  went  in  under 
Jefferson,  and  the  nine  others  who  achieved 
the  distinction  were:  George  Clinton,  with 
Jefferson  and  Madison;  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
kins, with  Monroe;  Van  Buren,  with  Jack- 
son; Fillmore,  with  Taylor;  Wheeler,  with 
Hayes;  Arthur,  with  Garfield;  Morton, 
with  Harrison;  Roosevelt,  with  McKinley, 
and  "Sunny  Jim"  Sherman,  with  Taft. 
Burr  was  claimed — or  disclaimed — by  two 
States,  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  He 
was  born  in  New  Jersey,  but  he  was  a 
New-Yorker  by  adoption  and  political 
affiliations. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Alassachusetts,  the  re- 
puted father  of  the  "Gerrymander,"  served 
with  Madison  in  his  second  term;  John  C. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  with  Jackson, 
during  his  first  term;  Van  Buren,  the 
"Crown  Prince,"  in  his  second,  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  with  Van  Buren; 
John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  with  William  H  enry 
Harrison;  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  Polk;  William  R.  King,  of 
Alabama,  with  Pierce;  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, of  Kentucky,  with  Buchanan. 
Lincoln  had  two  Vice-Presidents,  the  first 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  the  next 
Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee.  Two  also 
served  with  Grant — Colfax,  of  Indiana, 
and  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts.  ' 
Cleveland  had  a  different  running  mate 
in  each  of  his  three  campaigns — Hen- 
dricks was  first  elected  with  him,  Thurman 
was  defeated  with  him,  and  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  went  in  with  him 
when  the  country  got  "four  years  more 
of  Grover."  McKinle37's  first  mate  was 
Garrett  A.  Hobart,  of  New  Jersey,  his  next 
knocked  a  big  hole  in  the  "superfluous 
excellency"  tradition — it  was  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  tradition  was  resumed 
when  Roosevelt  came  to  the  Presidency 
himself — his  Vice-President  was  the  glacial 
Fairbanks,  of  Indiana. 

Here  are  some  questions  for  the  class 
in  Vice-Presidential  history  that  will  not 
be  found  so  easy  to  answer,  even  when 
limited  to  modern  times.  Who  remem- 
bers the  defeated  candidates,  beginning, 
say,  with  Grant's  time?  Who  ran  with 
Horace  Greeley?  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of 
Missouri.  Who  ran  with  General  Han- 
cock? William  H.  English,  of  Indiana. 
Who  ran  with  Harrison  the  second  time? 
Whitelaw  Reid.  Who  was  Bryan's  first 
running  mate?  Arthur  Sewall,  of  Maine. 
Who  the  second  time?  Adlai  Stevenson. 
Who  the. third?  John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana. 
And  here's  one  you  will  never  guess.  Who 
ran  with  Taft  the  second  time?  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 

One  man  in  the  entire  list  is  found 
who  refused  the  honor,  after  having  been 
duly  nominated.  Silas  Wright,  of  New 
York,  was  nominated  as  a  running  mate 
with  Polk.  The  convention  which  nomi- 
nated him  was  the  first  to  be  equipped 
with  telegraphic  service.  He  was  noti- 
fied of  his  nomination  by  wire  and  in  a 
petulant  mood  over  the  defeat  of  his  candi- 
date, Van  Buren,  by  the  "dark  horse" 
Polk,  he  wired  back  a  refusal. 
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Ifymimum.i^ 


Compactness  and  extraordinary  capacity;  exclusive  superiorities  of  convenience 
and  construction,  make  the  Hartmann  Wardrobe  trunk  preferred  by  all 
who  recognize  the  importance  of  clothes  protection  and  personal  comfort. 

HARTMANN    TRUNK     COMPANY,    Racine,    Wisconsin 


'Be  sure  the  Hartmann  /ta/Xw  on  the  trunk  you  buy 


THE   GREATEST  OF  AMERICAN   OLYMPIC  TEAMS 


A  WHOLE  GALAXY  of  American  athletic  stars,  composing 
"the  greatest  athletic  team  which  ever  competed  in  inter- 
-  national  games  under  the  colors  of  Uncle  Sam,"  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  the  Olympic  Games  near  Antwerp  early  in  the 
present  month  and  began  to  run  up  scores  for  America.  In  cold 
numbers  the  team  far  ex- 
ceeds any  other  ever  nomi- 
nated for  the  world's 
athletic  classic.  In  the 
matter  of  strength,  experts 
agree  that  the  aggregation 
surpasses  anything  of  the 
past. 

The  final  selection  of  the 
track  and  field,  cross-coun- 
try, steeplechase,  pen- 
tathlon, decathlon,  and 
boxing  teams  was  com- 
pleted in  Boston,  after  the 
most  extensive  series  of 
elimination  contests  in  the 
history  of  American  sport. 
Following  the  final  try- 
outs  at  the  Harvard  Stadi- 
um, President  Kirby 
gathered  his  contempora- 
ries of  the  American  Olym- 
pic Committee  about  him, 
and  without  interruption 
the  officials  composing  the 
Team-Selecting  Commit- 
tee and  the  Executive 
Committee  continued  in 
session  until  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  An- 
nouncement of  the  selec- 
tions showed,  according 
to  a  special  report  to  the 
New  York  Times,  "a  total 
of  132  scintillating  track 
and  field  stars,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  in 
the  extensive  plan  em- 
ployed to  determine  the 
athletes  best  equipped  to 
wear  the  American  shield." 
Out  of  the  maelstrom  of  data,  according  to- this  authority,  "one 
vividly  significant  fact  stands  forth " : 

The  metropolitan  district  leads  the  other  sections  of  the  coun-. 
try  in  the  number  of  representatives  on  the  team.     Twenty-one 
sturdy  sons  of  Father  Knickerbocker  attained  the  goal  which  is 
the  ambition  of  every  athlete  from  the  time  he  first  dons  the 
spiked  shoes. 

The  New  York  A.  C,  with  the  Chicago  A.  A.,  shares  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  greatest  number  of  athletes  on  the  team. 
The  country's  two  leading  clubs  each  landed  fourteen  individual 
berths.  A  recapitulation  of  the  representation  among  the 
leading  clubs  shows  the  following  organizations  trailing  the  two 
leaders:  Olympic  Club,  8;  Boston  A.  A.,  7;  Los  Angeles  A.  C, 
6;    Illinois  A.  C,  4;   Meadowbrook  Club,  3. 

The  selection  of  132  competitors,  the  full  number  permitted 
under  the  rules,  it  is  reported,  reflects  a  relieving  condition  with 
regard  to  the  American  Olympic  Committee's  finances.     Not 


all  of  the  money  necessary  has  been  raised,  but  while  no  official 
announcement  has  been  made  on  the  subject,  it  is  understood 
the  goal  of  $200,000  is  in  sight  and  will  be  attained  with  con- 


tinued assistance  from  a  generous 
drive  for  funds  will  be  inaugurated. 


1  Times  Wide-Wurld  PIiok.. " 

OUR    LARGEST 


Patrick  J.  McDonald,  shot-putter,  and  Aileen  Riggin.  high  diver,  aboard  the  ship 

which  recently  landed  the  contestants  in  Antwerp.     The  aggregation  of  American 

athletes  contained  in  all  132  members. 


public.  A  final  intensive 
To  provide  for  emergency, 
the  committee  has  adopted 
a  plan  whereby  the  ath- 
letes selected  last  in  each 
event  may  be  dropt  in  the 
event  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  complete  list  of 
Olympic  representatives  in 
track  and  field,  cross-coun- 
try, steeplechase,  pentath- 
lon, decathlon,  and  box- 
ing, as  announced  by 
Secretary  Rubien,  follows: 

TRACK  EVENTS. 
100-Meter  Dash. 

Loren  Murchison,  New 
York  A.  C. 

J.  W.  Scholz,  University 
of  Missouri. 

C.  W.  Paddock,  Los  Ad- 
geles  A.  C. 

M.  M.  Kirksey,  Olympic 
Club,  San  Francisco. 

Allen  Woodring,  Meadow- 
brook  Club,  Philadel- 
phia. 

W.  D.  Hayes,  Boston. 
200-Meter  Dash. 

C.  W.  Paddock,  Los  Ange- 
les A.  C. 

M.  M.  Kirksey,  Olympic 
Club,  San  Francisco. 

Loren  Murchison,  New 
York  A.  C. 

Allen  Woodring,  Meadow- 
brook  Club,  Philadel- 
phia. 

W.  D.  Hayes,  Boston. 

J.  W.  Scholz,  University  of 
Missouri. 

110-Meter  Hurdles. 
H.   E.    Barron,   Meadow- 
brook    Club,    Philadel- 
phia. 
W.    Yount,    Los    Angeles 

A.  C. 
Walker    Smith,     Chicago 
A.  A. 
F.  S.  Murray,  New  York  A.  C. 
J.  M.  Watt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

O.  Anderson,  Los  Angeles  A.  C,  or  J.  Moss,  University  of 
Texas. 

400-Meter  Hurdles. 

F.  F.  Loomis,  Chicago  A.  A. 

J.  K.  Norton,  Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco. 

A.  C.  Desch,  New  York. 

C.  I).  Daggs,  Los  Angeles  A.  C. 

J.  M.  Watt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

F.  Smart,  Chicago  A.  A. 

400-Meter  Run. 

F.  J.  Shea,  Navy. 

J.  E.  Meredith,  New  York  A.  C. 
R.  S.  Emory,  Chicago  A.  A. 

G.  S.  Schiller,  Los  Angeles  A.  C. 
J.  W.  Driscoll.  Boston  A.  A. 
Earl  Eby,  Chicago  A.  A. 


AND    SMALLEST    OLYMPI'C    ATHLETES. 
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PASSENGER  CARS 

Abbott-Detroit ;8  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Ace Is  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Allen *__«  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Alsace 7s   Reg.  AC  Titan 

American  Beauty.  .    8   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Anderson Vk   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Apperson  Six SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Apperson  Eight SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Argonne  Four Vk   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Auburn Vi   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Austin. Vs   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Autocar Ik  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Bell.. '/»  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Bellanger  Freres 

(France)— Reg.  Metric  AC  Titan 

Biddle- >....~s  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Birch H   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Bour-Davis Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Braddon _ Vk   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Bradley ;-s  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Briscoe 7-s   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Buick  Six Ik  Long  AC  Titan 

Buick  Model  35 ~4   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Cadillac 7s   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Cameron 7s   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Case _ Ik   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Chalmers ;s   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Chandler Ik  Long  Body  AC  Titan 

Chevrolet Vk  Long  AC  Titan 

Cleveland _ Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Cole Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Columbia Ts   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Comet ;s    Reg.  AC  Titan 

Commonwealth SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Crane-Simplex ';%  Long  Body  AC  Titan 

Crawford 7s    Reg.  AC  Titan 

Crow-Elkhart 7s    Reg.  AC  Titan 

Cunningham 7s   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Daniels SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Davis ...7s   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Detroiter Vs   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Disbrow SAl  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Dixie 7s   Reg    AC  Titan 

Dodge Dodge  Spec.  AC  Titan 

Dorris 7-s    Reg.  AC  Titan 

Dort Ik    Reg.  AC  Titan 

Economy SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Elcar 7s   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Elgin 7s   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Elmira ~ Vi    Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 

Empire "4  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Enger.  12  Cylinder.  7s  Long  AC  Titan 
Enger,  6  Cylinder.    7S   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Essex Reg.  Metric  AC  Titan 

Ford Vi    Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 

Fiat Reg.  Metric  AC  Titan 

Franklin SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Frontmobile Ik  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Glide Vi   Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 

Grant "i  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Grav-Dort ;«   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Hal Ik  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Hamlin- Holmes 

Front  Drive..._ "4  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Harroun Ik   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Hackett _ H  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Hatfield Ik  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Haynes SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Hollier Vi   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Hudson 7s   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Hupmobile Vs   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Inter-State Vk   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Jackson Ik   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Jeffery 7s  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Jordan.... ~yk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Kenworthy _?t   Reg.  AC  Titan 

King „. Is   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Kissel Kar__ 78  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Klme-Kar yk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Leach  Power-Plus 

Six Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Lenox Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Lexington "s  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Liberty— Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Locomobile. _ SAE  Short  AC  Titan 

Lozier SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Maibohm Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Marion-Handley Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Marmon SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

McLaughlin-Buick 

(Can.)   Models 

60-63 SAE  Long  AC  Titan 

McLaughlin- Buick 

(Can.)   Model  35     yi  Reg.  AC  Titan 
McLaughlin-Buick 

(Can.)  All  other 

models Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Meteor Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Metz. Extra  Long  yi  AC  Titan 

Mitchell.  SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Moline-Knight Ik  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Monroe SAE  Cong  AC  Titan 

Moon i. ...... .."a  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Nash  1918 .....SAE  Long  AC  Titan 

Nash  1919 SAE  Long  AC  Titan 

Nash  1920 „Extra    Long    SAE    AC 

Titan 

National ^....Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Nelson _.. Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Oakland,  up  to 

1915 „JL. yi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Oakland.  All  other 

models^ SAE  Long  AC  Titan 

Oldsmobile.  8   Cyl- 
inder  .Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Oldsmobile.  6  Cyl- 
inder  >. SAE  Long  AC  Titan 

Overland * Vi    Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 

Owen-Magnetic Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Packard Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Paige-Detroit Vk   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Pan Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Pan-American Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Paterson _ Vs   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Pathfinder SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Peerless yk   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Phianna Vk  Long  Body  AC  Titan 

Pierce- Arrow Vs   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Pilot ...Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Porter AC  Aviation — Metric 

Premier SAE  Long  AC  Titan 

Regal V,   Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 

Reo Vi  Long  AC  Titan 

Re  Vere Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Roamer Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Rock  Falls Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

R  &  V  Knight Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Saxon SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Scripps- Booth  Four  Vk  Long  AC  Titan 
Scripps.  Booth  Six. ..SAE  Long  AC  Titan 
Scripps- Booth 

Eight Long  Metric  AC  Titan 

S'  neca SAE  Long  AC  Titan 

Singer SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

S.  S.  E.  Co Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Standard  Eight Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Hlanwood Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

■Seams-Knight SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 


Stevens-Duryea "k  Long  AC  Titan 

Stewart ' s  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Studebaker.  up  to.'j    Reg.  AC   Titan  Car- 

1920.... bon  Proof 

Studebaker  1920 SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Stutz _ is  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Templar "s   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Texan._ Vs   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Velie Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Vogue Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Westcott Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

White Vs  Long  Body  AC  Titan 

Willys-Knight Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Winton Vk  Long  AC  Titan 

COMMERCIAL  CARS 


Master Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Maxim  Fire  Trucks  Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Menominee Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Midland Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Moreland Vi  Long  Body  AC  Titan 

Muskegon Vs  Long  Body  AC  Titan 

Napoleon Vk   Reg.  AC  Titan 


Nash Vs 

Nelson Vk 

Nelson-LeMoon Vi 

Netco Vs 

Noble Vs 

O.  K Vs 

Old  Reliable Vs 

Olds Vs 

Oneida Vs 


Acason 

Ace 

Acme 

Ahrens-Fox  Fire 

Trucks 

American 

American  LaFrance 

Apex. 

Atco 

Atlas 

All  Power 

Armleder 

Available 

Beck-H  awkeyc 


Vs 


Reg. 
Reg. 
Reg. 

Reg. 
Reg. 
Reg. 
Reg. 
Reg. 
Reg. 
Reg. 
Reg. 
Reg. 
Reg. 


AC  Titan 
AC  Titan 
AC  Titan 

AC  Titan 
AC  Titan 
AC  Titan 
AC  Titan 
AC  Titan 
AC  Titan 
AC  Titan 
AC  Titan 
AC  Titan 
AC  Titan 


Reg.  AC  Titan 
Reg.  AC  Titan 
Reg.  AC  Titan 
Reg.  AC  Titan 
Reg.  AC  Titan 
Reg.  AC  Titan 
Reg.  AC  Titan 
Long  AC  Titan 
Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 

Oshkosh Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Overland Vt   Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 

Packard Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Paige Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Parker Vs   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Patriot Vs  Long  Body  AC  Titan 

Peerless Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Pierce-Arrow Vs   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Pittsburgher Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Ranger Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Reo Vi  l.ong  AC  Titan 

Republic Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Reynolds Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Riker SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 


v-3T 
The  Standard  Spark     a  s-  ']  'Plug  of  the  World 


Look  in  this  list  for  your  automobile  and  find  the  partic- 
ular type  of  AC  Spark  Plug  which  is  specially  designed 
for  your  engine.  When  you  need  spark  plugs  go  to  your 
dealer   and   buy  the  AC 's  as  indicated   in  the  list  given. 

Keep  this  page.  Hang  it  on  the  wall 
of  your  garage  for  future  reference 

Champion     Ignition    Company,    FLINT,    Michigan 

U.S.  Pat.  No.  1.135,727,  April  13. 1915,  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.216,139,  Feb.  13.  1917.  Other  Patents  Pending 


B.  11 Is   Reg.   AC   Titan 

Bessemer Is  Long  Body  AC  Titan 

Bet* Ik  Reg-  AC  Titan 

Bridgeport >s  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Brinton Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Brockway Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Buffalo Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Chase Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Chevrolet Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Chicago Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Clydesdale Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Collier Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Comet Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Commerce Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Conestoga Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Dart Vi    Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 

Defiance Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Denby Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Denby  (Canada).  ...  Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Denham Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Dependable Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Diamond  T Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Diehl Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Dodge Dodge  Spec.  AC  Titan 

Dorris Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Duty SAE  Long  AC  Titan 

Elmira Vi   Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 

Federal- Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Ford Y%   Rfeg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
Forschler Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

F.  W.  D Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Frontmobile Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Gabriel Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

G.  M.  C Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Garford V\  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Gary H  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Giant Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Golden  West %  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Gramm-Bernstein...J^  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Hackett ..^  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Hahn yi  Long  Body  AC  Titan 

Hall Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Harvey Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Hendrickson ,'....  Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Highway-Knight... ..Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 
Hoover ......Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

H.  R.  L Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Hurlburt Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

I.  H.  C U.....Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

1. 11. C. Commercial..^    Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 

Pass'ger  Car.. bon  Proof 

Independent..^.. Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

J  &  J „ Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Jumbo Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Kelly-Springfield Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Kalamazoo Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Karavan ++ Vs   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Keams .. Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Keystone Reg.  AC  Titan 

KisselKar 7^  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Kleiber Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Klemm JgL Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Koehler Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

K-Z „ Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Lippard-Stewart Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

L.  M.  Ci _ Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Maccar._ ._.„ Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 


Robinson  Fire 

Trucks. Vs  Long  Body  AC  Titan 

Rowe ■.„ Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Sandow Ik  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Sanford Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Sauer Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Schact „ %  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Schwartz.. ...i Vi  Long  Body  AC  Titan 

Seagrave „. Ik  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Seldon M. Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Signal 'k  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Standard ._ Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Stanwood "s  Reg.  AC  Titan 

St.  Cloud ii Vk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Sterling 7S  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Stewart is  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Stoughton _i Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Studebaker,  up  to 

1920 ....... U  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Studebaker  l»2ifc_   SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Sullivan 7»  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Super _....7s  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Tiffin ._.7s  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Titan _..7s  Long  Body  AC  Titan 

Tower _.Js  Reg.  AC  Titan 

United  States J  i  Reg.  AC  Titan 

United yk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Universal Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Velie %  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Vim Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Walter Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Ward  LaFrance Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Watson 7s  Reg.  AC  Titan 

White Vs  Long  Body  AC  Titan 

White  Hickory 7s  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Wichita ~k  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Wilcox  Trux SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Wilson 7,  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Winther >8  Reg.  AC  Titan 

TRA CTORS 

Advance-Rumley....  Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 
Allis-Chalmers.  7*  Reg.  AC  Tractor 

Allwork Vk  Reg.  AC  Tractor 

American Vk  Long  AC  Titan 

Appleton Vi  Reg.  AC-Titan 

A  &  T  Model  15...  -H  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
A  &  T  Model  30...  Vi  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
A   &    T   All  other 

models Vi  Reg.  AC  Tractor 

Avery  Model  &-\(>...Vi    Reg.   AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
Avery  Model  12-25. Vi    Reg-  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
Avery  Model  18-36.  K    Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
Avery  Model  25-50.  yi    Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
Avery  Model  40-80. Vi   Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
Avery  Model  5-10...%  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Avery  Motor  Culti- 
vator  Ik  Reg.  AC  Tractor 

Avery  Model  14-28. ',  Long  AC  Titan 
Bates  Steel  Mule.. ..SAE  Long  AC  Titan 

Beltrail Vs  Reg.  AC  Tractor 

Beeman  Garden Vs  Keg.  AC  Titan 

Boring Vk  Long  AC  Titan 


Bullock 

Buffalo 

J.  I.  Case  T.  M.Co. 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Comet 

Dakota  Model  1919 

Dart 

Deere 

Dakota  Model  1918 
Eagle 

E-B 

Fitch _ 

Flour  City 

Gile  Model  Q 

Gile  Model  P 

Gile  Model  PB 

Gile  Model  L 

Gile  Model  K-L 

Gray 

Hackney    Model  3 

1919 

Hackney    Model   C 

1919 

Hackney  Model 

1917 

Hackney  Model 

1918 

Hackney    Model  4 

1919 

Heider 

Holt  Caterpillar 

Model  45 

Holt  Caterpillar 

Model  75 

Holt  Caterpillar 

Model  120 

Holt  Caterpillar 

Model  55 

Howell  1919 


yi  Reg.  AC 
bon  Proof 
7,  Reg.  AC 
7  8  Reg.  AC 
7  8  Reg.  AC 
Vi  Reg.  AC 
Vs  Reg.  AC 
7s  Reg.  AC 
7  s  Reg.  AC 
7  s  Reg.  AC 
'2  Reg.  AC 
Vs  Reg.  AC 
bon  Proof 
Vi  Reg.  AC 
■a  Long  AC 
Extra  Long 
Ik  Reg.  AC 
Ik  Reg.  AC 
Ik  Reg.  AC 
H  Reg.  AC 
'2  Reg.  AC 
Vs  Reg.  AC 


Titan  Car- 
Titan 
Titan 
Titan 
Tractor 
Titan 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Titan 
Tractor 

Titan  Car- 
Tractor 
Titan 

'2  AC  Titan 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 


Howell  1918 

Huber"Light  Four' 

Huber  35-70 

Hudson 

Imperial  Forty 

J.  T 

K.  G 

Knox 

La  Crosse 


Lauson 

Leader  Model  B-12 

18 

Leader  Model  C- 18 

36 

Leonard 

Liberty 

Linn 

Little  Giant 

Moline-Universal- 

Minneapolis 

Monarch 

National 

Nelson 

New  Britain 


Nilson 

Parrett 

Peoria 

Pioneer 

Port  Huron 

Post _ 

Power 

Prairie  Dog . 

Russel  Model  12-24 

Russel  Model  15-30 

Russel  Model  20-40 

Russel  Model  40-80 

Samson 

Sandusky 

Sawyer-Massey 
(Can.) 

Short  Turn 

Stearns 

Stinson 

Strit-Unit  Trans- 
mission  

Stockton 

Topp-Stewart 

Townsend 

Tioga 

Tracklayer 

Turner-Simplicity.  . 

Twin  City 

Uncle  Sam. 

Victory 

Wallis 

Whitney 

Wisconsin ......... 

Wolverine  1919.. 

Wolverine  1918 

™ 

Vankee 

Yuba     Ball     Tread 

20-35 

Yuba     Ball     Tread 

40-70 

Yuba  Ball  Tread 
12-20..-.. 


H  Reg.  AC  Tractor 

J  a  Reg.  AC  Tractor 

Vi  Reg.  AC  Tractor 

Vi  Reg.  AC  Tractor 

'2  Long  AC  Titan 
Vi  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vi   Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
Vs   Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
Vk  Reg.  AC   Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
Vs  Long  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
Vi    Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
Vi  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vi  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
1 2  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vs  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vs  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vs  Long  AC  Titan 
>i  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 
Vi  Reg.  AC    Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
Vs  Reg.  AC  Tractor 

Vi  Reg.  AC  Tractor 

Vi  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vk  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vi  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
~i  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
!4  Long  AC  Titan 
2  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
$  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
1  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vk  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vi  Reg.  AC  Titan 
Vi   Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
Vs  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vs  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
7  8  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vi    Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
Vi  Long  AC  Titan 
78  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
!  2  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vk  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vi  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
7 s  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
7 8  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
'2  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
7  i  Long  AC  Titan 
Vs  Reg.  AC  Tractor 


'i 


SAE  Long  AC  Titan 
7 8  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 
Vk  Long  AC  Titan 

Vi  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Is  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vs    Reg.  AC    Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
Vi  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vs  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
'4  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
"s  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vs  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Ik  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
7  8  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 
Ik  Reg.  AC  Titan 
"a  Reg.  AC  Tractor 
Vk  Long  AC  Titan 
Vi   Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
bon Proof 
""  Reg.  AC  Tractor 

■  i  Long  AC  Titan 

Vi  Long  AC  Titan 

Vi  Reg.  AC  Tractor 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Automatic  Lighting 

Plant yk  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Briggs-Strat  ton 

Motor  Wheel ».Reg.  Metric  AC  Titan 

Delco  Light SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Dynelectric  Plants.. Vs  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Excelsior  Motor- 
cycles  Reg.  Metric  AC  Titan 

Genco  Light SAE  Reg.  AC  Titan 

Henderson     Motor- 
cycles     Short  Metric  AC  Titan 

Ingersoll-Rand  Air    >2    Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
Compressors bon  Proof 

Johnson  Motor 

Wheel Reg.  Metric  AC  Titan 

I.alley-Light 7s   Reg.  AC  Titan 

Maytag     Washing    Vi    Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
Machines bon  Proof 

Northlite  Lighting    Va    Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
Plants bon  Proof 

OwenLighi&  Power 

Plants    "k  Long  Body  AC  Titan 

Perfect  Power  Vi    Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
Sprayers bon  Proof 

Schwartz  Lighting    J2    Reg.  AC  Titan  Car- 
Plants bon  Proof 

Sullivan  Portable 

Air  Compressors..7^  Reg.  AC  Titan 


AIRCRAET  MOTORS 

Curtjss       AC  Aviation — Metric 

Hall-Scott AC  Aviation — Metric 

Hispano-Suiza AC  Aviation — Metric 

]  .iberty AC  Aviation — Metric 
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SPORTS  AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


800-Meter  Run. 

Earl  Eby,  Chicago  A.  A. 
Lieut.  D.  M.  Scott,  Army. 
Thomas  Campbell,  Yale  University. 
A.  B.  Sprott,  Los  Angeles  A.  C. 
A.  B.  Helffrich,  New  York  A.  C. 
J.  W.  Ray,  Illinois  A.  C. 

1,500-Meter.  Run. 
J.  W.  Ray,  Illinois  A.  C. 

E.  B.  Curtis,  Navy. 

L.    M.    Shields,    Meadowbrook     Club, 
Philadelphia. 

J.  J.  Connolly,  Boston  A.  C. 

A.  A.  Schardt,  Chicago  A.  A. 

G.  P.  Goodwin,  Boston  A.  A. 
5,000-Meter  Run. 

H.  H.  Brown,  Boston  A.  A. 

C.  Furnas,  Purdue  University. 

C.  F.  Hunter,  Olympic  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

I.  C.  Dresser,  New  York  A.  C. 

R.  E.  Johnson,  Morgan  Club,  Pittsburg. 

R.  B.  Watson,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 

College. 

10,000-Meter  Run. 

F.  W.  Faller,  Dorchester  Club,  Boston. 
R.  E.  Johnson,  Morgan  Club,  Pittsburg. 

G.  Cornetta,  New  York  A.  C. 

M.  Bohland,  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York. 
A.  Patsoni,  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas. 
C.  F.  Hunter,  Olympic  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

3,000-  and  10,000-Meter  Walk. 

W.  Plant,  Morningside  A.  C,  New  York. 

J.  B.  Pearman,  New  York  A.  C. 

W.  J.  Relker,  New  York  A.  C. 

R.  F.  Remer,  Walkers'  Club,  New  York. 

T.  A.  Maroney,  St.  Anselm's  A.  A.,  New 

York. 

3,000-Meter  Steeplechase. 

P.  Flynn,  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York. 

M.  Devanney,  Millrose  A.  A.,  New  York. 

A.  L.  Huelsenbeck,  New  York  A.  C. 

R.  B.  Watson,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College. 

R.  Crawford,  Millrose  A.  A.,  New  York. 

M.  Bohland,  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York. 
[400-Meter-  Relay  Team. 

Loren  Murchison,  New  York  A.  C. 

J.  W.  Scholz,  University  of  Missouri. 

C.  W.  Paddock,  Los  Angeles  A.  C. 

M.    M.    Kirksey,    Olympic    Club,    San 
Francisco. 

A.  Woodring,  Meadowbrook  Club,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

J.  G.  Loomis,  Chicago  A.  A. 
1,600-Meter  Relay  Team. 

F.  J.  Shea,  Navy. 

J.  E.  Meredith,  New  York  A.  C. 
R.  S.  Emory,  Chicago  A.  A. 
Earl  Eby,  Chicago  A.  A. 

G.  S.  Bretnall,  Cornell  College. 
G.  S.  Schiller,  Los  Angeles  A.  C. 

3,000-Meter  Relay  Team. 
J.  W.  Ray,  Illinois  A.  C. 
H.  H.  Brown,  Boston  A.  A. 
I.  C.  Dresser,  New  York  A.  C. 
C.  Furnas,  Purdue  University. 
A.  A.  Schardt,  Chicago  A.  A. 
M.  Devanney,  Millrose  A.  C,  New  York. 
L.  M.. Shields,  Meadowbrook  Club,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

10,000-Meter  Cross-Country  Team. 
J.  Simons,  New  York  A.  C. 
L.  B.  Watson,  Syracuse  University. 
F.  W.  Faller,  Dorchester  Club,  Boston. 
P.  Flynn,  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York. 
R.  Crawford,  Millrose  A.  *A.,  New  York. 
A.  L.  Huelsenbeck,  New  York  A.  C. 
H.  H.  Brown,  Boston  A.  A. 
M.  Bohland,  Paulist  A.  C,  New  York. 


FIELD  EVENTS. 


High  Jump. 

J.  Murphy,  Multnomah  A.  C,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

H.  P.  Muller,  Olympic  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

R.  W.  Landon,  New  York  A.  C. 

W.  L.  Whalen,  Boston  A.  A. 

O.  Corry,  Los  Angeles  A.  C. 

R.  L.  Templeton,  Olympic  Club,  San 
Francisco. 

Broad  Jump. 

Sol  Butler,  Dubuque  College. 

S.  Landers,  Chicago  A.  A. 

R.  L.  Templeton,  Olympic  Club,  San 
Francisco. 

J.  M.  Merchant,  Olympic  Club,  San 
Francisco. 

H.  Politzer,  Mohawk  A.  C,  New  York 
(only  five  selections). 

Hop,  Step,  and  Jump. 

S.  Landers,  Chicago  A.  A. 

D.  F.  Ahearn,  Illinois  A.  C. 

A.  C.  Geist,  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  New'York. 
C.  E.  Jaquith,  Chicago  A.  A. 

J.  G.  Loomis,  Chicago  A.  A. 
H.  Prom,  New  York  A.  C. 

Pole  Vault. 

F.  K.  Foss,  Chicago  A.  A. 

E.  E.  Meyers,  Chicago  A.  A. 
E.  E.  Knourek,  Illinois  A.  C. 

E.  J.  Jenne,  Washington  State  College. 
R.  W.  Harwood,  Boston  A.  A. 
P.  W.  Graham,  Chicago  A.  A. 

Shot  Put. 

P.  J.  McDonald,  New  York  A.  C. 
H.  D.  Liversedge,  Navy. 

G.  H.  Bihlman,  Olympic  Club,  San 
Francisco. 

H.  G.  Cann,  New  York  A.  C. 
R.  H.  Hills,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  P.  Caughey,  Olympic  Club,  San 
Francisco. 

Hammer  Throw. 

P.  J.  Rvan,  Loughlin  Lvceum,  New  York. 
M.  J.  McGrath,  New  York  A.  C. 
J.  M.  McCeachison,  Olympic  Club,  San 
Francisco. 

B.  B.  Bennett,  Chicago  A.  A. 

C.  U.  Danrow,  Boston  A.  A. 

J.  M.  Merchant,  Olympic  Club,  San 
Francisco. 

56-Pound  Weight. 

P.  J.  McDonald,  New  York,  A.  C. 
M.  J.  McGrath,  New  York  A.  C. 
P.  J.Ryan,  Loughlin  Lyceum,  New  York. 
J.  M.  [McCeachison,  Olympic  Club,  San 
Francisco. 

Lieut.  E.  R.  Roberts,  Army. 
C.  U.  Dandrow,  Boston  A.  A. 

Javelin  Throw. 

M.  S.  Angier,  Illinois  A.  C. 
J.  C.  Lincoln,  New  York  A.  C. 
K.  L.  Wilson,  Chicago  A.  A.  . 

F.  J.  Hanner,  Stanford  University. 
A.  M.  Tuck,  University  of  Oregon. 
J.  Mahan,  Texas  College. 

Discus  Throw. 

A.  R.  Pope,  University  of  Washington. 
K.  C.  Bartlett,  University  of  Oregon. 
R.  M.  Evans,  Los  Angeles  A.  C. 

K.  L.  Wilson,  Chicago  A.  A. 

V.  O.  Clapp,  Navy  (only  five  selections). 

Pentathlon. 

B.  Hamilton,  University  of  Missouri. 
R.  Legendre,  Georgetown  University. 
E.  L.  Bradley,  University  of  Kansas. 
Leon  L.  Perrine,  University  of  Idaho. 
R.  Dunne,  University  of  Michigan. 
V.  O.  Clapp,  Navy.  ' 


Decathlon. 

B.  Hamilton,  University  of  Missouri. 

E.  L.  Bradley,  University  of  Kansas. 

R.  Legendre,  Georgetown  University. 

H.  Goelitz,  Illinois  A.  C. 

Lieut.  E.  I.  Vidal,  Army. 

E.  Ellis,  Syracuse  University. 

Boxing  Team. 

112-Pound  Class— P.  Zivic,  Willow  A.  C, 
Pittsburg;  Frank  Di  Gennaro,  Paulist  A. 
C,  New  York;    J.  Lessor,  Army. 

118-Pound  Class — E.  Hartman,  Her- 
mann Institute,  Philadelphia;  N.  Brock, 
Cleveland;    S.  J.  Gustin,  Boston. 

126-Pound  Class— J.  Zivic,  Willow  A.  C, 
Pittsburg;  G.  Etsell,  Navy;  S.  Vogel, 
Pastime  A.  C,  New  York. 

135-Pound  Class — F.  Cassidy,  Ozanam 
A.  C,  New  York;  B.  Ponteau,  St.  Chris- 
topher Club,  New  York;  E.  U.  Fowler, 
Army. 

147-Pound  Class— W.  Clarke,  Philadel- 
phia; F.  Goldberg,  Army;  S.  Loog,  Jr., 
Philadelphia. 

160-Pound  Class — S.  Lagonia,  Bronx- 
dale  A.  C,  New  York;  Lieut.  J.  A.  Cran- 
ston, Army;    S.  Murchie,  Navy. 

175-Pound  Class — E.  Eagan,  Yale  Uni- 
versity; T.  Snyder,  Army;  J.  R.  Grant, 
Navy. 

Heavyweight  Class — W.  Spengler,  New 
York  Police  A.  C;  Lieutenant  S.  Stewart, 
Army.  

"BABE"  RUTH'S  FORTY-FOUR  HORSE- 
POWER SWATS  AS  ANALYZED 
BY  SCIENCE 

APPROXIMATELY  forty-four  horse- 
power is  required  to  produce  each  of 
those  home-runs  for  which  "Babe"  Ruth 
is  so  justly  celebrated.  This  makes  a 
total  of  some  three  thousand  horse-power 
which  the  prize  home-runner's  mighty 
arms,  combined  with  the  "center  of 
percussion"  of  his  mighty  bat,  have  pro- 
duced so  far  in  the  past  two  seasons,  and 
is  quite  enough,  if  exerted  behind  one 
gigantic  bat,  to  demolish  a  sky-scraper. 
At  least,  so  says  a  physicist,  Prof.  A.  L. 
Hodges  by  name,  who  analyzes  "Babe's" 
achievements  in  a  scientific  manner  for 
the  Cleveland  News-Leader.  It  is  hard 
for  science  to  reduce  the  matter  of  home- 
runs  to  statistics  and  formulas,  he  admits, 
explaining : 

The  speed  which  a  ball  takes  on  im- 
mediately after  its  collision  with  the  bat  is  a 
little  difficult  to  compute  because  neither 
the  bat  nor  the  ball  is  perfectly  elastic  or 
perfectly  non-elastic.  To  illustrate  the 
difficulty  of  such  a  computation,  let  me 
explain  what  happens  when  perfectly 
elastic  and  perfectly  non-elastic  bodies  come 
into  collision. 

If  two  inelastic  bodies — say,  two  pieces  of 
lead — of  equal  weight  and-going  with  equal 
speed,  but  in  opposite  directions,  meet 
squarely  in  mid-air,  they  will  both  stop  and 
fall  to  the  ground,  all  their  energy  of 
motion  having  been  turned  into  heat. 
If,  however,  perfectly  elastic  bodies  of  the 
same  weight  going  with  the  same  velocity, 
but  in  opposite  directions,  meet  in  mid-air, 
they  will  bounce  back  with  the  same 
velocity  they  had  originally.  If  one  of 
these  bodies  has  twice  the  velocity  of  the 
other,  the  latter  will  bounce  back  with 
twice  its  original  velocity  and  the  former 
will  bounce  back  only  half  as  fast.  All 
this  applies  to  bodies  having  the  same 
weight.     Whenever   one    of    the    colliding 
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Try  these  tell-tale  test  papers 


Just  one  Litmus  Test  Paper  placed  on  your 
tongue  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  you  are  one 
of  the  95  in  every  100  persons  who  are  believed 
to  have  "Acid-Mouth."  Preliminary  to  mak- 
ing the  test — 

Send  coupon  below  for  free 

Litmus  Test  Papers  and  10-Day  Trial  Tube 

of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 

Place  one  of  the  blue  Litmus  Papers  on  your 
tongue.  Let  it  stay  there  until  thoroughly  mois- 
tened. If  it  is  still  blue  when  you  take  it  out,  con- 
sider yourself  fortunate.  For  you  are  one  of  the 
exceptional  five  in  100  who  apparently  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  "Acid-Mouth."  But  if  the  Litmus 
Paper  turns  pink,  then  you  are  subject  to  an  acid 
condition  of  the  mouth,  and  you  face  the  ultimate 
loss  of  your  teeth  unless  the  condition   is  checked. 

If  the  Litmus   Paper  does  turn  pink,  try  this 
second  test:  First  brush  your  teeth  and  gums  thor- 
oughly with  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  from  the  sample 
tube.     Then  place  another  Litmus  Paper  in  your 
mouth.  This  time  it  will  remain  blue,  thus 
establishing  the  important  fact  that  Pebeco 
tends  to  counteract  any  undue  acidity  of 
the  mouth. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  today.  Then 
you  can  make  a  test  so  vital  that  you 
no  doubt  should  have  made  it  long  ago. 


OUR  SIGN  IS  OUR  BOND 


Pebeco  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere 


Canadian  Agents: 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Limited 

io  McCall  St.,  Toronto 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

Greenwich  &  Morton  Sts.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  your  Litmus  Test  Papers  and  Ten-day 
Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco  without  cost  or  obligation  to  rue. 


Name 

street  and  Number 
City  or  Town 


State. 
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'Your  Coal  Window 
Is  It  Insured  ? 


VOU  insure  your  house  against  fire.  Then 
why  not  insure  your  house  against  rapid 
depreciation — where  it  is  most  certain  and 
costly  ?  The  coal-bin  window  in  your  house 
— is  it  insured?  It  should  be — with  a 
Majestic  Coal  Chute. 

The  frame-and-sash  coal  window  in  your 
house  may  look  as  unsightly  and  battered  as 
the  one  illustrated  above.  And  the  damaged 
walls  and  foundation  lessen  the  value  of  your 
property.  Necessary  repairs  are  costly — and 
they  never  end. 

Stop  this  continuous  expense  for  repairs.  Pre- 
vent the  damage  which  is  sure  to  come  this 


fall — when  your  winter's  coal  is  delivered  ! 
Install  a  Majestic  Coal  Chute  noiv — and  pro- 
tect your  property  for  all  time.  It  is  real 
insurance. 

Your  new  home  or  building  will  not  be  com- 
pletely modern  without  a  Majestic  Coal 
Chute.  And  it  costs  but  little  more  to  in- 
clude this  essential  feature. 

Write  for  our  catalog  which  shows  also 
Majestic     Underground     Garbage     Re- 
ceivers   and     the     Majestic     Milk     and 
Package   Receiver. 

THE  MAJESTIC   COMPANY 

1601  Erie  St.,  Huntington,  Ind. 


/~*   ,-i//Tt     f.      I.  Protects  Against  Damage  3.  Lessens  Depreciation 
\X)ciL  l^lKfK?  2.  Enhances  Property  Value  4.5avG5  Money 


cMellirt's  cJbod 


CVftv.3&j8o.rk;n.,3« 
CpKilo.., 


Write  today  for  a  copy  of  our  helpful  booh,  "The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants,"  and  a  Free  Sample 

Bottle  of'Mellitt's  Food. 


Mellin's  Food  Company, 


Boston.  Mass. 
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bodies  is  heavier  than  the  other,  the  ve- 
locity given  the  latter  body  upon  bounc- 
ing is  enormously  increased. 

The  bat  which  "Babe"  Ruth  wields  and 
the  ball  which  he  hits  are  both  fairly 
elastic;  therefore,  everything  else  being 
equal,  the  ball  will  be  driven  farther  the 
heavier  the  bat  and  the  faster  the  bat  is 
moving  as  it  hits  the  ball.  Also,  as  the 
weight  of  "Babe"  Ruth's  body  prevents 
his  bat  from  doing  much  bouncing  back,  the 
faster  the  ball  comes  the  farther  it  will  go 
when  he  hits  it. 

The  weight  of  the  ball  itself  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  hitting  a  home-run,  viewed 
as  a  scientific  problem.  If  there  were  no 
atmosphere,  everything  else  being  equal, 
the  lighter  the  ball  happened  to  be,  the 
farther  it  would  go.  The  friction  of  the  air, 
however,  slows  the  ball  up  considerably, 
and  this  fact  has  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration with  several  others. 

The  conclusion  which  science  reaches  is 
that  the  heavier  the  ball  is,  without  in- 
creasing its  size  or  decreasing  its  elasticity, 
the  farther  it  will  go  after  being  struck  with 
the  bat. 

The  direction  taken  by  a  batted  ball  is 
affected  to  some  extent  by  the  rotation  of 
the  ball  as  it  strikes  the  bat.  This  factor 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  when  the 
bat  does  not  strike  the  ball  squarely. 

It  is  possible  for  the  bat  to  hit  the  ball 
in  such  a  way  that  it  actually  increases  the 
latter's  rotation.  In  other  words,  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  for  the  batter  to  hit  the  ball 
in  such  a  way  that  it  takes  on  a  decided 
curve.  Everybody  who  plays  golf  knows 
what  a  common  occurrence  this  is  on  the 
links.  A  golf-ball  when  struck  acciden- 
tally off  center  will  often  describe  the 
weirdest  imaginable  path  through  the  air, 
particularly  if  it  passes  through  various 
air-currents. 

A  home-run  depends  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  direction  given  the  batted 
ball.  The  importance  of  this  factor  may 
be  estimated  as  nine  times  that  of  the 
speed  given  the  batted  ball.  By  direction 
we  mean  not  only  the  horizontal  angle,  but 
also  the  vertical  angle  at  which  the  ball 
leaves  the  bat.  For  example,  no  matter 
how  hard  the  ball  is  hit,  it  will  never  result 
in  a  home-run  unless  it  clears  the  up- 
stretched  arms  of  the  players  in  the  field. 

It  is  plain  that  the  direction  given  the 
batted  ball  must  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  ball  is 
traveling  before  it  meets  the  bat.  Pro- 
vided the  ball  is  given  a  proper  rotation 
on  its  horizontal  axis  by  the  pitcher,  the 
kind  of  curve  best  suited  to  make  it 
difficult  to  hit  it  at  the  proper  vertical 
angle  is  either  the  down-shoot  or  the  up- 
shoot.  On  account  of  the  many  variable 
factors  concerned,  science  believes  that 
any  home-run  made  with  either  of  these 
curves  is  a  lucky  chance  pure  and  simple. 

After  the  ball  has  been  set  in  motion  by 
the  bat  with  a  certain  speed,  the  distance 
it  will  go  depends  upon  the  vertical  angle 
at  which  it  starts.  The  most  desirable 
angle  is  one  of  forty-two  degrees  with  the 
ground,  or  about  half  a  right  angle.  Other 
factors  which  determine  the  distance  a 
batted  ball  will  travel  are  the  speed  of  the 
ball,  its  sphericity,  the  smoothness  of  its 
surface,  and  its  lack  of  rotation.  The 
greater  the  speed  of  the  ball,  the  more 
perfectly  spherical  it  is,  the  smoother  its 
surface,  and  the  less  rotation  with  which 
it    travels,  the    farther    it    will    go.     At- 
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mospheric  conditions,  of  course,  enter  into 
the  problem.  A  ball  will  go  farther  in 
a  clear  air  that  is  free  from  moisture.  The 
wind  may  carry  it  bodily  for  quite  a 
distance  or  may  retard  its  progress. 

If  science  were  asked  to  make  it  dif- 
ficult or  well-nigh  impossible  for  "Babe" 
Ruth  to  hit  a  home-run  it  would  select  a 
day  when  the  barometer  was  high,  ex- 
plains Professor  Hodges,  with  the  air  so 
heavy  with  moisture  that  it  would  retard 
the  progress  of  the  batted  ball.  The 
pitcher  selected  would  be  one  good  on 
very  slow  but  curvy  down-shoots.  If  such 
a  pitcher  were  not  available,  one  who  had 
such  great  speed  that  he  could  put  any 
kind  of  a  ball  over  the  plate  for  the  batter 
would  be  chosen.     For: 

With  this  kind  of  a  pitcher  the  ball  is 
likely  to  be  hit  behind  the  plate  and  un- 
likely to  be  started  on  its  course  at  the 
proper  angle.  His  hitting  of  a  home-run 
could  then  be  made  still  more  difficult  by 
compelling  the  redoubtable  "Babe"  to 
use  a  bat  either  so  heavy  that  he  could  not 
swing  it  with  much  speed,  or  so  light  that 
it  would  tend  to  hit  the  ball  at  the  wrong 
horizontal  angle. 

There  is  a  certain  spot  on  the  bat, 
usually  a  few  inches  from  the  end,  but 
varying  with  different  bats,  which  science 
knows  as  the  center  of  percussion.  If 
the  ball  hits  the  bat  exactly  on  this  spot 
the  greatest  effect  is  produced.  All  ball- 
players are  aware  when  the  ball  hits  this 
spot  on  the  bat,  not  only  through  the 
absence  of  jar  to  the  arm,  but  also  through 
a  peculiar  satisfaction  which  is  hard  to 
define,  but  which  is  no  doubt  physical  as 
well  as  mental. 

"Babe"  Ruth's  phenomenal  home-run 
record  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  has  found 
a  way  of  producing  the  collision  between 
his  bat  and  the  ball  on  this  center  of 
percussion  more  frequently  than  any  other 
#player. 

What  is  called  the  center  of  percussion 
is  a  principle  that  enters  into  the  design 
not  only  of  baseball  bats,  but  of  all  things 
designed  for  men  to  swing.  In  the  ham- 
mer, for  example,  the  center  of  percussion 
should  be  in  the  head. 

The  problem  of  hitting  home-runs  with 
the  surprizing  frequency  that  "Babe" 
Ruth  does  is  no  more  complicated  in  the 
matter  of  powers  of  judgment  and  ob- 
servation involved  than  in  mechanical 
principles.  Viewed  as  a  mechanical  prob- 
lem, the  home-run  requires  a  bat  just 
as  heavy  as  a  player  can  use  with  comfort, 
the  bat  to  be  given  a  motion  as  fast  as 
possible  when  hitting  the  ball,  and  striking 
the  ball  so  that  it  will  be  impelled  into  the 
air  at  an  angle  of  approximately  forty-five 
degrees,  or  half  a  right  angle.  The  ball 
should  also,  of  course,  be  hit  at  such  a 
horizontal  angle  as  not  to  cause  a  foul. 

The  weight  of  the  batter  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  matter  of  home-runs,  but 
his  arm  muscles  are  a  controlling  factor 
to  the  extent  of,  say,  fifty  per  cent.  Of 
course,  if  his  arms  are  rigid  enough  to  make 
the  bat  for  all  practical  purposes  a  part  of 
his  body  when  he  hits  the  ball,  and  if  his 
body  is  swung  forward  at  just  that  instant, 
it  is  possible  that  a  heavy  batter,  all  other 
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When  Lumber  Was  "Just  Lumber"  You  Had  No  Choice 

/J  MAN  doesn't  have  to  know  wool  by  the 
C/^  "feel"  to  buy  a  good  suit  of  clothing.  He 
doesn't  have  to  know  one  grade  of  leather 
from  another  to  buy  good  shoes.  All  he 
needs  to  know  is  that  certain  trade-marked 
brands  on  merchandise  are  themselves  an 
unqualified  assurance  of  uniform  high  qual- 
ity.    Buying  has  been  made  safe. 

The  same  business  ethics  that  caused  certain  man- 
ufacturers of  other  things  to  establish  themselves  as 
makers  of  first  class  goods  and  back  them  up  with  a 
trade-marked  name,  caused  The  Long-Bell  Lumber 
Company  to  brand  its  lumber  with  this  name: 


TonG-fieLL 

_  THE  MARK  ON  QUALITY 

Lumber 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Long-Bell  Brand 

Southern  Pine  Lumber  and  Timbers;  Creosoted  Lumber, 
Timbers,  Posts.  Poles.  Piling,  Ties  and  Wood  Blocks;  Oak 
Lumber,  Oak  Flooring,  Gum;  California  White  Pine  Lum- 
ber, Sash  and  Doors,  Standardized  Woodwork. 


Southern  Pine 

Creosoted  Products 

Hardwoods 

White  Pine 

Sash  and  Doors 
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A.  LONG  BUILDING 


Lurrbermen   since    1875 


KANSAS    CITY.    IvIO.   J 


to  Heat 


Effective  Way 


Skinner  Bros.  (Baetz  Patent)  Heaters 
offer  the  one  effective  way  to  heat 
large  areas  —  regardless  of  weather 
conditions  or  the  type  of  building  you 
occupy.  They  will  thoroughly  heat 
all  of  the  open  space  to  the  same  uni- 
form, comfortable  degree. 

Skinner  Heaters  are  individual  units 
without  a  complicated  system  of  dis- 
tributing pipes  or  ducts — installation 
cost  is  15  to  50%  less  than  other  types 
—  they      are     portable  —  require     no 


Large 


special  foundations — can  be  easily  re- 
located, ready  to  operate,  within  a 
few  hours. 

They  are  scientifically  built  and  rely 
in  part  on  simple  natural  laws — that 
is  why  they  are  so  effective.  Per- 
formance is  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Bulletin  No.  50  and  list  of 
users — it  will  be  to  your  advantage. 

Skinner   Bros.    Mfg.    Co. 

1432  S.  Vandeventer  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BROS 


BAETZPATEMT  HEATING  SYSTEM 
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knock  the  ball  farther  than  a  lighter 
player. 

Home-runs  depend,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  on  quickness  of  the  eye  and  a 
speedy  response  of  the  body's  muscles  to 
the  message  which  the  eye  flashes  to  the 
brain.  To  follow  the  ball  as  it  leaves  the 
pitcher's  hand  is  no  easy  matter,  as  the 
sphere  is  often  traveling  at  the  rate  of 
loO  feet  a  second,  or  nearly  two  miles  a 
minute.  The  eye  movement  necessary  to 
follow  it  increases  greatly  as  the  ball 
draws  nearer  and  nearer  the  plate,  owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  angle  of  vision  which, 
by  the  time  the  ball  is  over  the  plate, 
is  about  ten  times  what  it  was  when  it 
left  the  pitcher's  hand. 

How  much  actual  energy  does  "Babe" 
Ruth  expend  in  hitting  one  of  his  home- 
runs?  The  activity  of  horse-power  in- 
volved is  very  great,  but  it  is  in  operation 
only  for  the  fraction  of  a  second. 

The  ball  which  "Babe"  Ruth  hits  for  a 
home-run  weighs  about  five  ounces.  If 
his  bat  gives  it  a  velocity  of  500  feet  a  sec- 
ond, we  find,  by  applying  a  well-known 
formula  of  physics,  that  1,200  foot-pounds 
of  actual  energy  or  work  is  done.  Now,  if  it 
takes  Ruth  one-twentieth  of  a  second  to 
impart  this  energy  by  a  swing  of  his  bat, 
this  would  be  at  the  rate  of  24,000  foot- 
pounds a  second,  which  is  about  forty-four 
horse- power. 

The  king  of  home-run  makers  is  then 
working  at  the  rate  of  forty-four  horse- 
power every  time  he  cracks  out  one  of  his 
long  hits,  but  he  maintains  this  rate  for 
such  a  brief  length  of  time  that  not  very 
much  actual  work  is  involved. 


THIS   TUSSLE   WITH   A   SWORDFISH 

PRODUCED   REAL  SPORT, 

BUT  NO  FISH 

A  BATTLE  with  a  broadbill  swordfish, 
lasting  eleven  hours  and  a  half,  should 
furnish  material  for  a  tip-top  fish  story, 
and  some  yarn  it  is,  as  Zane  Grey,  the  au- 
thor, tells  it.  Also,  it  ends  just  as  good 
fish  stories  often  end — the  fish  was  posi- 
tively enormous,  and  he  got  away.  While 
the  fishermen  were  thus  deprived  of  the 
satisfaction  of  landing  their  prize,  they  ex- 
perienced every  other  thrill  that  angling 
has  to  offer,  and  several  that  can  be  en- 
countered only  in  the  pursuit  of  swordfish. 
For  instance,  we  are  told  that  several  times 
the  infuriated  fish  turned  against  the  fish- 
ermen's motor-boat,  brandishing  his  wicked 
five-foot  sword,  and  only  by  keeping  their 
propeller  humming  were  they  able  to  escape 
his  onslaughts.  When  the  fish  found  him- 
self hooked  he  pulled  all  the  stunts  that 
any  game  and  indignant  fish  puts  on  under 
such  circumstances,  and  many  that  a  fish 
less  powerful  and  ferocious  than  a  swordfish 
would  never  think  of.  He  thrashed  about, 
he  made  sudden  wild  dashes,  he  sulked 
hundreds  of  feet  down  in  the  depths  of  the 
Pacific,  and  time  after  time  he  made  savage 
rushes  and  threw  his  whole  great  bulk  en- 
tirely clear  of  the  water.  The  strangest 
part  of  the  story  is  that  which  relates  how 
this  swordfish  after  eleven  and  a  half  hours 
of  frenzied  effort  to  rid  himself  of  the  hook, 


all  of  a  sudden  decided  he  was  hungry  and 
forthwith  gave  up  his  fight,  and,  to  the 
amazement  of  his  would-be  captors,  began 
chasing  flying-fish,  a  performance  that 
elicited  from  Captain  Danielson,  one  of 
Mr.  Grey's  companions,  the  ejaculation: 
"By  gosh,  if  that  ain't  the  limit!"  The 
fishing  expedition  had  started  out  in  the 
morning  from  Avalon  on  Santa  Catalina 
Island.  In  the  party,  besides  Captain 
Danielson  and  Mr.  Grey,  there  were  the 
hitter's  brother,  R.  C,  and  the  author's 
young  son,  Romer.  About  eleven  o'clock 
they  found  themselves  off  shore  some  six 
miles  sailing  lazily  along  watch  ingfm-  sword- 
fish  fins.  To  quote  from  the  story  as  it 
appears  in  Country  Life  (New  York): 

Suddenly  R.  C.  murdered  this  peaceful- 
ness.     "Swordfish!"  he  bellowed. 

Captain  Dan's  heavy  feet  thumped  on 
the  cabin  deck  above,  and  he  yelled;  Romer 
came  running  out,  with  his  shrill  treble 
voice  at  top  key;  R.  C.  stood  up,  alert, 
erect,  with  stiff  arm  pointing  seaward. 
"Look!  Are  they  fins  or  sails  of  a  schooner. 
Look — if  that's  not  a  broadbill  I'll  eat 
him!" 

"Broadbill,  all  right — and  a  buster," 
boomed  Captain  Dan,  as  he  threw  out  the 
clutch.  "Wind  in  your  baits  and  let  me 
put  on  fresh  flying-fish." 

All  was  now  cheerful  excitement  on  board 
that  boat.  Captain  Dan  put  a  new  bait,  a 
fine  fat  flying-fish,  on  R.  C.'s  hook,  throw- 
ing it  overboard  and  heading  the  boat  to 
cross  in  front  of  the  swordfish,  so  as  to  drag 
the  bait  before  his  eyes.  When  we  got  to 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  this  fish  I  began 
to  think  that  he  was  pretty  big.  His  fins 
looked  large,  but  they  were  partially  sub- 
merged. The  distance  from  dorsal  fin  to 
tail  began  to  amaze  me.  Still  I  was  too 
pleasantly  excited  to  be  sure  of  anything. 

I  climbed  up  on  top  of  the  deck  so  that 
I  could  see  better. '  As  the  boat  passed  the 
swordfish,  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant, I  could  plainly  see  the  dark  purple, 
rounded  mass  of  his  body,  big  as  a  barrel, 
it  seemed,  in  the  clear  water.  He  was 
drifting  lazily  and  did  not  know  that  there 
was  a  boat  within  a  mile. 

When  the  bait  reached  a  point  about  fifty 
feet  ahead  of  him,  he  gave  his  tail  a  flirt  and 
moved  forward,  to  sink  in  a  swirl  of  water. 
I  believed  that  he  meant  to  take  R.  C.'s 
bait.  Most  assuredly  at  least  he  meant 
to  look  it  over. 

Suddenly  the  line  whipt  up  off  the  water. 
It  was  the  motion  given  to  a  fishing-line  by 
the  swordfish  when  he  strikes  the  bait  with 
his  sword.  No  other  fish  in  the  sea  gives 
a  line  such  strange  and  thrilling  motion! 

"He's  got  it!"  whispered  R,  C. 

Then  we  all  watched  the  line  slip  off  the 
reel.  At  first  it  went  slowly,  then  gradu- 
ally faster.  R.  C.'s  face  wore  a  pleasant, 
satisfied  smile  of  excitement. 

"Hook  him!  Hook  him!"  boomed  Cap- 
tain  Dan,  with  a  deep  ring  in  his  heavy 
voice.  It  reminded  me  that  he  and  1  both 
had   seen   broadbills  hooked   before. 

\{.  C.  threw  on  the  drag,  and  lowering 
the  rod  while  the  line  straightened,  he 
squared  his  powerful  shoulders  and 
jerked  hack  wit  li  all  his  might.  Both 
rod  and  line  seemed  to  crack.  But 
they  held.  R.  C.  swept  forward  and 
heaved  back. 

"That's  the  way,"  boomed  Captain  Dan. 
"Soak  him!  .  .  .  Fast  an' hard  now!  .  .  . 
He's  comin'  up.     See  the  line." 

The  moment  was  one  of  great  stress.      I 


knew  that  R.  C.  had  hooked  a  broadbill, 
yet  I  could  not  believe  it.  With  strained 
eyes  I  watched  the  line  rise  and  rise,  until 
the  spot  where  it  led  my  sight  burst  into  a 
white,  crashing  splash,  in  the  midst  of  which 
a  huge,  obscure,  purple  body  flashed.  The 
swordfish  did  not  show  well,  but  he  showed 
that  he  was  hooked.  He  thrashed  around 
in  foam,  with  only  his  sword  in  sight, 
banging  at  the  wire  leader.  Then,  with  a 
heavy  swirl,  he  sounded  between  four 
and  five  hundred  feet,  and  stayed 
down  there,  slowly  working  seaward.  We 
kept  after  him,  but  R.  C.  did  not  recover 
any  line. 

"Well,  Red,  he's  comin'  up,"  said  Dan 
cheerfully.  "He  doesn't  like  it  down  there. 
Now  go  to  work  on  him." 

"Working"  on  this  broadbill  proved  a 
strenouus  job.  He  was  a  big  fish  and  he 
put  up  a  big  fight.  To  make  the  situation 
still  more  dubious,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
been  hooked  on  a  light  rod  instead  of  the 
heavy  one  they  had  planned  to  use.  Every 
time  the  fish  made  a  lunge  the  rod  bent 
almost  double.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he 
appeared  to  be  tiring,  and  R.  C,  who  held 
the  rod,  succeeded  in  pulling  him  to  within 
thirty  feet  of  the  boat.  Now  for  the  first 
time  they  perceived  the  great  size  of  their 
quarry.  The  sight  increased  their  fears  for 
the  rod,  and  R.  C.  eased  up  on  the 
strain.  The  swordfish  rolled  away  and 
down  out  of  sight,  and  presently  the  tussle 
was  renewed : 

Our  quarry  changed  his  tactics.  He  had 
been  slow;  now  he  became  fast.  He  had 
stayed  down  rather  deep;  now  he  came  to 
the  surface.  First  he  made  a  long  run, 
splashing  over  the  swells.  We  had  to  put 
on  fidl  power  to  keep  up  with  him,  and  at 
that  he  took  off  a  good  deal  of  line.  When 
he  slowed  up  he  began  to  fight  the  leader. 
He  would  stick  his  five-foot  sword  out  of 
the  water  and  bang  the  leader.  Then  he 
lifted  his  enormous  head  high  and  wagged 
it  from  side  to  side,  so  that  his  sword  de- 
scribed a  circle,  smacking  the  water  on  his 
left  and  then  on  his  right.  Wonderful  and 
frightful  that  sweep  of  sword!  It  would 
have  cut  a  man  in  two  pieces  or  have 
pierced  the  planking  of  a  boat.  Evidently 
his  efforts  and  failure  to  free  himself  roused 
him  to  fury.  His  huge  tail  thumped  out 
of  great  white  boils;  when  he  turned  side- 
ways he  made  a  wave  like  that  behind  a 
ferry-boat;  when  he  darted  here  and  there 
he  was  as  swift  as  a  flash  and  he  left  a 
raised  bulge,  a  white  wake  on  the  surface. 
Suddenly  he  electrified  us  by  leaping. 
Broadbill  swordfish  seldom  clear  the  water 
after  being  hooked.  They  leap,  however, 
at  other  times.  This  one  came  out  in  a 
tremendous  white  splash,  and  when  he 
went  down  with  a  loud  crash  we  all  saw 
where  the  foam  was  red  with  blood.  Cap- 
tain Dan  yelled  in  surprize  at  his  size. 
R.  t*.  did  not  show  any  surprize  and  he 
kept  silent.  I  took  out  my  thrilling  excite- 
ment in  a  mad  scramble  for  my  camera. 

Before  1  could  get  ready  the  swordfish 
leapt  again,  a  magnificent  leap  that  I 
would  give  anything  to  have  photographed. 
Like  a  leaping  tuna,  he  shot  out  slick  and 
clean.  Bui  when  he  dropl  back,  he  made 
a  thunderous  smash  on  the  water. 

He  leapt  again,  almost  all  the  way  out, 
and  was  half  obscured  in  spray.  1  snapt 
the  camera  on  him.  Then  he  seemed  to 
want  to  perform  for  my  benefit.  He  lashed 
a  great  patch  of  water  into  white  foam; 
he  surged  and  went  down  with  his  wonder- 
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fill  broad  flukes  high  in  the  air;  he  came 
up  and  up  and  up,  with  his  black  rapier 
straight  to  the  sky;  he  fell  over  on  his  side 
to  smack  the  water.     Then  he  leapt  again. 

There  was  no  use  trying  to  hold  him  or 
fight  him  while  he  was  up  to  such  tricks. 
All  we  could  do  was  to  chase  him.  Half  the 
time  R.  C.'s  line  lay  slack,  and  often  it  had 
a  wide  bag  in  it.  He  did  not  even  try  to 
keep  a  tight  line. 

"Say!  he's  comin'  at  us!"  yelled  the  boy. 
And  indeed  Homer  was  the  first  to  become 
aware  of  possible  peril. 

"Wait,  Dan!  Don't  run  away  from  him 
yet,"  I  begged. 

It  might  have  been  foolhardy  of  me,  but 
I  could  not  resist  the  thrilling  opportunity. 
To  see  that  swordfish  throwing  water  like  a 
motor-boat,  headed  for  us,  with  his  wicked 
lull  in  the  air,  was  a  sight  to  freeze  the  blood 
of  any  angler  who  could  recognize  the  dan- 
ger. In  that  rush  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards  he  leapt  three  times,  only  one  leap 
of  which  I  caught  with  the  camera.  Then 
he  sounded.  But  he  stayed  down  only  a 
few  seconds.  I  saw  the  water  bulge  closer 
to  us.  Then  farther  on  his  black  sword 
shot  up  out  of  a  smooth  place,  and 
then  his  green  and  silver  head,  show- 
ing his  great  black  eye,  and  then  his 
purple  body,  huge'  and  round  and  glis- 
tening. With  back  toward  us  he  rose 
about  three-quarters  of  his  length,  and, 
in  a  cloud  of  flying  spray,  seemed  to  hang 
there  a  second.  1  made  the  best  of  this 
opportunity.  When  he  soused  back 
he  swerved  toward  us  again.  Tf  I  had 
not  been  scared  before,  I  certainly  was 
then.  "Run  away  from  him!"  I  yelled  to 
Captain  Dan. 

They  lost  no  time  getting  away  from  the 
aquatic  monster,  and  then  they  watched 
him  at  a  safe  distance.  He  was  frantic, 
rushing  about  madly  and  leaping  clear  of 
the  water  several  times.  For  hours  R.  C. 
kept  up  the  fight.  Then  he  was  seized  with 
an  attack  of  seasickness  and  had  to  give  up 
the  rod.  Presently  the  sun  went  down,  but 
they  still  had  hopes  of  landing  the  broad- 
bill  and  kept  right  on  trying  to  tire  him  out, 
but  without  success.  They  were  not  able 
to  get  him  nearer  than  one  hundred  feet. 
After  a  time  the  men  themselves  were  tired 
out.  The  fight  was  now  all  left  to  Captain 
Danielson  and  Mr.  Grey,  who  were  both 
"working"  on  the  big  fish.  The  story 
concludes,  as  follows: 

The  two  of  us,  working  together,  began 
to  tell  on  the  swordfish.  We  stopt  him. 
We  turned  him.  We  got  him  coining. 
Still  we  could  not  tell  how  close  we  had 
him.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty-foot  mark 
had  worn  off  the  line  Then,  just  when  our 
hopes  began  to  mount  and  we  began  to 
believe  that  we  could  whip  him,  the  great 
reel  went  out  of  gear.  The.  drag  refused 
to  stick.  Dan  could  wind  in  the  line,  hut 
there  was  no  drag  to  hold  it.  He  had  to 
hold  it  with  his  thumbs.  This  was  heart- 
breaking. Yet  we  seemed  to  rise  to  a 
frenzy  and  worked  all  the  harder. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  in  spite  of  our  handi- 
cap, we  had  the  swordfish  coming  again. 
It  looked  as  if  we  had  the  best  of  him. 
Eleven  and  one-half  [hours!  It  did  skim 
that    victory   would   crown  our  combined 
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efforts.  But  we  were  both  •"•ell-nigh  ex- 
hausted, and  had  to  finish  htm  quickly  if 
we  were  to  do  it  at  all.  The  sea  was  dark 
now.  A  wan  starlight  did  not  help  us,  and 
we  could  not  always  tell  just  where  our 
quarry  was.  Suddenly,  to  our  amazement, 
he  jerked  the  line  from  under  Dan's  thumbs 
and  made  a  magnificent  run.  Then  the 
line  slacked.  "He's  off!"  exclaimed  Dan. 
1  told  him  to  wind.  He  did  so,  getting 
nearly  all  of  the  line  back.  Then  the  old 
strain  showed  again  on  the  rod.  Our 
broadbill  had  only  changed  his  tactics.  He 
made  some  sounding  thumps  on  the  surface. 
"Say,  I  don't  like  this,"  said  Dan.  "He's 
runnin'  -wild." 

I  was  reminded  that  Boschen,  Adams, 
and  myself  all  agreed  on  the  theory  that 
broadbill  swordfish  wake  up  and  become 
tierce  and  dangerous  after  dark.  This  one 
certainly  verified  that  theory.  In  the  dark 
we  could  not  tell  where  he  was,  whether  he 
was  close  or  near,  whether  he  menaced  us  or 
not.  Some  of  the  splashes  he  made  sounded 
angry  and  close.  I  expected  to  hear  a 
crash  at  any  moment.  Captain  Dan  and 
1  were  loath  to  cut  the  line;  stirred  and 
roused  as  we  were,  it  was  difficult  to  give  in. 
We  took  the  chance  that  as  long  as  our 
propeller  turned  the  swordfish  would  not 
ram  us. 

But  if  we  had  only  known  what  we  were 
soon  to  learn,  we  might  have  spared  our- 
selves further  toil  and  dread. 

Suddenly^ the  line  began  to  whiz  off  the 
reel.  This  time  the  fish  took  off  several 
hundred  feet,  then  stopt.  The  line  slacked. 
Dan  wound  up  the  slack,  and  then  the  fish 
jerked  out  more.  Still  he  did  not  run.  I 
let  go  the  rod  and  raised  myself  to  look  out 
into  the  gloom.  I  could  just  make  out  the 
pale  obscurity  of  heaving  sea,  wan  and 
mysterious  under  the  starlight.  I  heard 
splashes. 

"Listen,  Dan,"  I  called.  "What  do  you 
make  of  that?     He's  on  the  surface," 

Captain  Dan  relaxed  a  little,  and  lis- 
tened. Then  I  heard  more  splashes,  the 
angry  swirl  of  water  violently  disturbed, 
the  familiar  swishing  sound.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  heavy  thump.  After  that  soft, 
light  splashes  came  from  the  darkness  here 
and  there.  I  heard  the  rush  of  light  bodies 
in  the  air.  Then  a  skittering  splash,  right 
near  the  boat,  showed  us  where  a  flying-fish 
had  ended  his  flight. 

"Dan!  Flying-fish!  All  around  us — in 
the  air!"  I  ejaculated. 

We  listened  again,  to  be  rewarded  by 
practically  the  same  sounds.  Captain 
Dan  rested  the  rod  on  the  gunwale  pointing 
it  straight  out  where  we  heard  the  sword- 
fish.     Then  he  wound  in  the  slack  line. 

"There!"  he  boomed,  as  he  dropt  the 
rod  and  waved  his  big  hands.  "Do  you 
know  what  that  broadbill  is  doin'  out  there? 
He's  feedin'  onflyin'-fish.  He's  got  hungry, 
an'  thought  he'd  feed  up  a  little.  Never 
knew  he  was  hooked  !  .  .  .  Eleven  hours  an' 
a  half — an' he  goes  to  feedin' " 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  we 
reached  the  island.  Quite  a  crowd  of  fish- 
ermen and  others  interested  waited  for  us 
at  the  pier,  and  heard  our  story  with  disap- 
pointment and  wonder.  Some  of  our  an- 
gler friends  made  light  of  the  swordfish 
stunts,  especially  that  one  of  his  chasing 
flying-fish  after  being  fought  for  more  than 
eleven  hours.  It  did  seem  strange,  improb- 
able. But  I  had  learned  that  there  were 
stranger  possibilities  than  this  in  connec- 
tion with  the  life  and  habits  of  the  deni- 
zens of  the  deep.  I  shall  always  lie  posi- 
tive; of  the  enormous  size  of  this  broadbill. 
and  that,  after  being  fought  for  half  a  day, 
and  while  still  hooked,  he  began  chasing 
flying-fish. 
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and  a  Rotospeed 
will  do  the  work 
of  50  Typists 

75  good,  clean,  sharp  form  letters  a  min- 
ute. That  is  what  can  be  done  in  your  own 
office  by  any  stenographer  or  office  boy. 

Exact  Form  Letters — 20c 
Per  Thousand 

Better  form  letters  than  you  ever  thought  pos- 
sible— letters  with  the  clean-cut  appearance  of 
neatly  typed  originals  that  exactly  duplicate  the 
typewriter  type,  can  be  printed  at  the  rate  of 
75  per  minute  on  the  Rotospeed. 

No  Type,  Trouble  nor  Muss 

The  Rotospeed  stencil  is  prepared  quickly  and 
easily.  No  type  to  set.  Typewrite  your  letters 
on  a  sheet  of  stencil  paper.  Attach  the  stencil 
paper  to  the  Rotospeed  and  turn  the  handle. 
That's  all.  A  child  can  do  it.  The  Rotospeed 
has  a  semi-automatic  feed — self-adjusting  im- 
pression roll,  an  unlimited  head-spacing  device 
and  improved  receiving  tray — all  these  exclusive 
advantages — yet,  it's  the  simplest  stencil  dupli- 
cator in  the  world. 

Ruled  Forms  Easily  Printed 

Ruled  forms  of  all  sizes  from  3x5  inch  cards 
to  8Ji  x  16  inch  sheets  are  printed  on  the 
Rotospeed  just  as  easily  as  form  letters  and 
at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  per  thousand. 

Illustrations  and  Signatures 
Quickly  Reproduced 

Sketches  can  be  copied  or  traced  on  the  stencil 
paper  and  the  signature  written  so  that  a  com- 
pletely typewritten,  illustrated  and  signed  letter 
will  be  printed  at  one  operation. 

Only  One  Model — 
Price  $43.50  Complete 

This  machine  does  everything  that  a  stencil 
duplicator  can  do.  There  are  no  accessories  or 
higher  priced  models.  The  price  includes  full 
equipment  and  sufficient  supplies  for  printing  a 
thousand  copies  each  of  twenty-four  different 
forms.  The  saving  on  this  much  work  will  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  the  Rotospeed. 

Free  Trial  at  Our  Risk 

We  offer  to  place  the  Rotospeed  in  your  office  on 
trial.     We  do  not  employ  salesmen.     The  ma- 
chine must  sell  itself.    Write  tor  our  proposi- 
tion and  the    Rotospeed    booklet.     Let  us 
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Treat  'em  Rough' 

Even  the  most  careful  driver 
thinks  more  of  delivering  the  goods 
than  he  does  of  sparing  the  truck. 
Besides  there's  many  a  time  when 
he  has  to  "treat  'em  rough." 

Rocks  and  ruts,  bumps  and 
holes,  grade  crossings,  worn  out 
pavements  all  do  their  worst  to 
pound  the  life  out  of  truck  axles. 
Timken  Axles  have  stood  up  under 
this  punishment  since  the  begin- 
ning of  truck  history. 

Ask  any  of  the  makers  or  users 
of  the  55  trucks  on  the  opposite 
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NAVY   OARSMEN  CHOSEN  TO  MEET 
WORLD'S  BEST  CREWS  ABROAD 

THE  fastest  eight -oared-shell  crew  that 
either  the  universities  or  boat-clubs 
of  America  could  develop  has  lately  ar- 
rived in  Antwerp,  where  it  will  measure 
blades  with  the  pick  of  the  oarsmen  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  aquatic  part 
of  the  Olympic  games.  This  boat-load 
of  great  rowing  athletes  comes  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis. It  is  equipped  with  a  brand-new 
stroke,  which  has  carried  it  triumphantly 
ahead  of  the  best  oarsmen  that  America 
could  offer,  and  its  crew  has  plenty  of 
"beef"  and  brawn  to  make  the  stroke 
count.  "The  best  judges  of  rowing  are 
agreed  that  the  chances  of  bringing  the 
biggest  boating  prize  to  America,  through 
the  efforts  of  this  crew,  are  exceedingly 
bright,"  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  in  which  we  find  this  account  of  the 
crew  and  its  new  stroke: 

At  the  annual  regatta  of  the  National 
Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  which  decided  the  American 
championships,  the  Middies  defeated  both 
Syracuse  University  (coached  by  the 
veteran  Jim  Ten  Eyck),  which  had  won  the 
Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association  regatta 
in  June,  and  the  Duluth  Boat  Club 
(taught  by  the  younger  Jim  Ten  Eyck), 
which  last  year  held  the  amateur  boat -club 
championship.  The  Navy  and  Syracuse 
had  met  this  season  twice  before,  each 
having  won  a  race,  and  between  them 
they  had  shown  their  superiority  over  the 
varsity  crews  of  Cornell,  Princeton,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Incidentally,  the  race  at  Worcester  was  the 
most  important  one  that  ever  had  been 
rowed  in  this  country,  as  it  decided:  (1)  the 
intervarsity  championship;  (2)  the  Amer- 
ican championship,  and  (3)  the  crew  that 
should  go  to  the  Olympics. 

Strange  to  relate,  the  rowing  style  of  this 
wonder  crew  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
other  rowing  institutions,  and  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  orthodox  stroke,  which  has  been 
followed  more  or  less  closely  by  our 
universities. 

The  writer  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
Navy's  rowing  development  for  over 
twenty  years  and  coached  a  Columbia 
crew  that  won  at  Annapolis.  Dick  Glen- 
don  has  been  the  Navy  mentor  for  eighteen 
seasons.  This  clever  coach  has  worked 
along  the  ideas  of  the  old  professional 
sculler  and  has  thrown  all  other  theories  to 
the  wind.  Also,  he  is  a  close  student  of  the 
mechanics  of  rowing. 

Briefly,  Glendon — teaching  a  compara- 
tively short,  homely,  awkward  stroke — 
gets  his  men  to  commence  to  put  on  their 
greatest  power  while  the  blades  are  just 
a  bit  forward  of  the  right  angle  to  the 
side  of  the  boat.  Glendon's  rowing  creed 
is:  "Stick  to  the  arc  nearest  the  right 
angle."  The  blade,  of  course,  moves  a 
negligible  distance  through  the  water — 
theoretically  it  should  not  move  at  all — 
but  the  blade  does  describe  the  arc  of  a 
circle  in  relation  to  the  rowlock  when  the 
boat  is  moving  ahead  and  the  center  of  the 
circle  is  at  the  pin  of  the  rowlock. 


According  to  simplest  mechanics  this  is 
where  power  properly  propels.  With  an 
abnormally  long  reach  the  blades  push 
water  away  from  the  sides  of  the  boat  and 
with  a  torso  swing  too  far  toward  the  bow 
they  shove  the  water  inward — which  is 
wasted  energy  and  which  does  not  count 
in  putting  the  boat  ahead.  Furthermore, 
the  long  torso  swing  toward  the  bow  en- 
tails most  punishing  work  on  the  abdominal 
muscles  in  getting  back  to  the  perpen- 
dicular, which  is  only  the  commencement 
of  the  recovery. 

This  is  how  Glendon  does  it:  There  is  a 
fairly  long  torso  swing  toward  the  stern — 
much  shorter,  however,  than  that  of  any 
of  the  others — and  the  slide  goes  a  bit  aft 
of  the  pin  of  the  rowlock,  which  makes  for 
a  good  beginning  of  the  leg  drive.  The 
leg  muscles  are  the  most  powerful  in  the 
human  anatomy,  and  on  the  extra  long 
sliding  seats  the  Middies  get  all  there  is  to 
be  gathered  from  them.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  stroke  the  slides  (leg  drive),  body 
swing,  and  arm  work  start  together  with  the 
idea  in  each  man's  head  that  the  eternal 
right  angle  is  to  be  uppermost  for  the 
efficiency  point. 

With  the  shorter  swing  the  Naval 
Academy  men,  of  course,  are  able  to  row 
at  a  higher  number  of  strokes  per  minute. 
In  all  their  contests  this  year  they  were 
clocked  at  more  beats  than  the  other 
crews  while  the  racing  was  close.  How- 
ever, whenever  they  got  safely  ahead  they 
directly  let  down.  Within  certain  limits 
the  faster  rate  means  more  speed,  but  it 
goes  without  saying  that  it  is  more  ex- 
hausting. 

When  eight  men,  averaging  185  pounds 
in  weight,  slide  toward  the  stern  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  suddenly  bring  up  against 
the  stretchers  (foot-rests),  when  stopping 
the  slides,  it  means  a  jolt  of  three-quarters 
of  a  ton  against  the  stretchers,  which  re- 
tards the  headway  of  the  boat.  Also 
the  sudden  shift  of  this  great  weight 
toward  the  stern,  with  the  swing  of  the 
men  aft,  accompanied  by  the  dropping  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  in  the  long 
reach,  makes  the  boat  settle  in  the  water, 
which,  of  course,  likewise  tends  to  slow  it. 
Glendon  is  a  past-master  in  teaching  his 
men  control  of  the  slides  on  the  recover, 
so  that  they  gain  time  during  the  first 
part,  which  can  be  expended  in  the  last 
part  in  slowly  stopping  the  slides,  and  thus 
obviating,  to  a  great  extent,  the  check  to 
the  headway. 

Glendon  has  been  a  great  student  of 
rigging  and  shell  construction.  In  rigging 
he  places  the  foot  rests  so  that  the  hardest 
part  of  the  kinetic  kick  comes  precisely 
when  the  oar  is  at  the  right  angle  to  the 
side  of  the  boat.  Also  there  is  a  hard 
finish  of  the  stroke  which  keeps  the  boat 
running  between  strokes. 

The  Navy  coach  has  struck  a  model 
for  his  shells  that  is  wonderfully  well 
adapted  for  carrying  his  big,  husky  men. 
In  his  last  few  races  he  has  used  boats 
with  a  wide,  flat  floor  that  carry  the  heavy 
weight  well  and  that  ride  up  in  the  bow 
very  prettily,  "skimming"  over  the  water, 
with  consequent  small  resistance.  These 
boats  were  built  by  Ward,  of  Edgewater, 
according  to  designs  by  the  Navy  coach. 
The  flat  bottom  and  wide  floor  make  for 
stability  and  an  even  keel,  which  always 
spell  speed. 

Glendon's  theories  certainly  have  made 
good.  He  has  had  no  "lucky  combina- 
tions," as  so  many  coaches  have  had,  but 
he  has  been  a  consistent  teacher  of  "winning 
crews  for  years. 

'  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  conditions 
and  environment  at  Annapolis  are  all  in 


favor  of  successful  aquatics,  for  these 
simple  reasons:  (1)  Every  entering  mid- 
shipman is  required  to  pass  a  rigid  physical 
examination  and  he  is  in  training  prac- 
tically  throughout  his  four  years;  (2) 
he  is  constantly  trained  to  time  precision 
and  accuracy  in  drill  and  other  things;  (3) 
the  boat-houses  are  right  on  the  ground; 
(4)  the  lower  course  finishes  in  front  of  the 
buildings  and  the  upper  one  a  short  distance 
away.  From  the  very  nature  of  what  is  to 
be  his  life-work,  every  prospective  naval 
officer  wants  to  "make  the  crew."  Small 
wonder  then  that  the  Academy  has  a  big 
squad  of  potential  candidates  each  year. 
Glendon  is,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the 
serious  handicap  of  short  hours  for  rowing 
practise. 

The  Middies'  style  has  never  been  tried 
out  for  four  miles,  or  even  three.  Some 
judges  assert  that  it  would  not  stand  the 
test  of  a  long  race.  One  Annapolis 
advocate  came  right  back  on  this  argu- 
ment with  "Why,  we'd  get  so  far  ahead 
of  the  others  before  half  the  distance  that 
we  could  loaf  the  rest  of  the  way!"  There 
is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  wonder- 
ful physique  and  stamina  of  these  young 
giants  are  big  factors  in  their  ability  to 
stand  this  stroke.  The  Olympic  distance  is 
approximately  one  and  a  quarter  miles. 

The  Naval  Academy  men  will  meet  the 
cream  of  the  eight-oared  crews  of  the 
world,  including  the  winners  of  the  English 
Henley. 


PLAIN  TEA  AS  THE  PRIME  DRINK 
FOR  THE  SPORTSMAN 

P*EA  is  the  drink  of  the  open,  in  the 
■*■  opinion  of  many  outdoor  men  who 
have  experimented  with  various  forms 
of  drink  for  stimulating  and  refreshment 
purposes  on  camping  trips.  Coffee  is  good, 
they  admit,  being  a  stimulant,  and  at  the 
same  time  possessing  a  pleasant  flavor  and 
imparting  a  delightful  aroma  to  the  camp. 
But  tea,  say  the  tea-fans,  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  coffee  in  an  intensified  degree, 
and,  in  addition,  it  is  much  easier  to  carry, 
being  lighter  and  less  liable  to  deteriorate 
under  rough  camp  conditions.  As  for  com- 
paring the  virtues  of  tea,  as  an  outdoor 
drink,  with  the  stronger  forms  of  stimulant 
that  some  men  used  to  cany  along  on  their 
camping  trips  in  the  good  old  ante-Amend- 
ment days,  there's  nothing  to  it.  Tea  has 
them  all  faded,  say  the  tea  men,  assever- 
ating that  in  a  comparison  of  that  kind 
it  is  possible  to  speak  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  tho  they  .do  admit  that  the  matter 
may  be  more  open  to  question  when  it 
comes  to  comparing  tea  with  coffee.  In  an 
article  in  Outing  (New  York),  entitled 
"  Just  Tea,"  one  of  the  tea  advocates,  M.  A. 
Shaw,  tells  why  he  likes  tea  as  an  outdoor 
drink.     He  says: 

It  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  agree- 
ableness.  I  like  coffee.  Its  odor  and  its 
taste  are  ravishingly  pleasant.  But  I  never 
found  myself  after  coffee  tackling  the  hard 
work  of  a  cruise  with  the  same  vim  and 
vigor  as  after  tea.  Long  before  1  knew 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  tea,  I  have  been 
fairly  startled  at  a  transformation  in  my- 
self. Time  and  time  again,  I  have  come 
to  the  noon  spell,  limp  and  lagging  from 
a  hard  morning,  and  after  a  lunch  with 
tea  have  taken  again  to  paddling  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  discover  with  a  kind  of 
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How  many  Miles  between? 


WHEN  you  need  tools  or  sup- 
plies for  any  mechanical  pur- 
pose, you  want  them  quickly. 
Delivery  is  quite  as  important  as 
price. 

How  many  miles  lie  between  you 
and  the  goods  you  want  ?  Must 
you  wait  for  a  shipment  over  con- 
gested railways,  for  that  engine  or 
lather  You  need  not  risk  the  an- 
noyance of  a  traffic  jam  somewhere 
along  the  line  if  you  order  from  a 
Fairbanks  Branch  House.  Twenty- 
three  of  them  cover  the  nation's 
industrial  districts  with  complete 
stocks  of  everything  mechanical — 
Fairbanks  Scales,  valves,  trucks, 
gas  engines,  machine  tools,  wheel- 
barrows,  contractors'    equipment, 


mechanics'  tools,  automobile  repair 
equipment,  Lincoln  electric  motors. 
They  await  your  call  for  truck  deliv- 
ery or  overnight  shipment. 

Not  only  prompt  deliveries,  but 
goods  of  unquestioned  merit — every- 
thing from  a  Fairbanks  Branch 
House  bears  the  well-known  blue- 
and-white  tag  —  "Fairbanks 
O.  K."  Years  of  experience  in 
serving  the  nation's  needs  have 
taught  Fairbanks  buyers  to  know 
quality. 

This  experience  has  already  serv- 
ed you  when  you  see  the  "Fair- 
banks O.  K."  tag,  because  that 
article — whether  it  be  a  radial  drill 
or  a  railroad  pick — has  passed  the 
inspection  of  men  who  know. 


A  netivork  of ivell-stoched  Branch  Warehouses — a  corps  of  trained  salesmen — these 
are  means  by  -which  The  Fairbanks  Company  serves.  A  telephone  call  today  puts 
them  at  your  disposal. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COM  PAN  Y^r^  NEW  YORK 


Branch  Houses: 

Albany 

Buffalo 

Newark 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

Baltimore 

C  hicago 

New  Orleans 

Providence 

Syracuse 

Birmingham 

Cleveland 

New  York 

Rochester 

Utica 

Boston 

Detroit 

Paterson 

Scranton 

Washington 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

Philadelphia 

Havana, 

Cuba             L 

ondon',  England 

Birmingham, 

England 

Glasgow 

Scotland              Pa 

ris.  France 

it  a 

Machine  Tools 


Fairbanks  Valvea 


Automobile 
and  Service  Station 

Equipment 


Louden  Overhead 
Camera 


Fairbanks  Scalea 


FAIRBANKS 


^ 
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It  Clamps 
Everywhere 


A<8usto-Tite 

Adjusts  to  any  position 

ANEW  wonderful  invention — 
ADJUSTO-LITE,  a  lamp  that  you  can 
attach  anywhere — to  bed,  shaving  mirror,  table, 
desk  or  chair.  Stands  perfectly  wherever  an 
ordinary  lamp  is  used.  Throws  the  light  ex- 
actly where  you  need  it  most.  Prevents  eye 
strain.      Cuts  lighting  cost. 

Gripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  and  cannot 
scratch.  Compact.  Durable.  Solid  brass. 
Guaranteed  for  five  years.  —  Price  $5.75. 

Ask  for  Adjust  o-Litn  at  tho  store 
where  you  usually  trade.  If  they 
don't  carry   it,  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER,  141-151  So.  FifthSt,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Prices  inV.S.A.,  complete  with  8-foot  cord,  plug  and  socket. 
Brush  Brass  finished,  $5.75;  Statuary  Bronze  or  Nickel 
finish,  $6.25.     Pacific  Coast  prices,  25c  per  lamp  higher. 


-i/L^^T^A         Write  us  for  particulars 
rX£<S-  —  >  ol  """  -fast  selline 
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shock  that  I  was  keyed  to  a  high  pitch  of 
vigor. 

No  doubt  of  it,  tea  is  for  me  more  stim- 
ulating, more  refreshing,  than  coffee.  But 
that's  only  a  single  instance,  utterly  im- 
possible to  generalize  from — and  there  you 
are. 

One  can  speak  much  more  conclusively 
about  the  difference  between  tea  and  the 
stronger  stimulants.  These  hit  the  body 
rudely — limbs  and  brain.  Not  so  tea. 
Refreshment  is  experienced,  but  the  exact 
moment  of  it  can't  be  pointed  to.  One 
goes  on  one's  way  renewed;  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  say.  Only  one  can  go  on  one's 
way. 

The  ruder  stimulants  call  for  a  halt; 
business  can  not  be  as  well  done  while 
their  effects  last;  conviviality  and  fun  spurt 
out;  the  higher  dignified  centers  are  in 
abeyance  for  a  time.  Tea  calls  for  no  halt. 
There  is  no  waste  or  vulgarity  about  it; 
and  that  may  be  why  woman,  the  provident, 
economical,  and  dignified  in  all  things 
indulges  in  it  so  much. 

Statistics  show  its  consumption  is  increas- 
ing rapidly  even  in  these  coffee-drinking 
United  States.  That  must  refer  to  both 
men  and  women  in  the  crowded  places,  and 
interests  me  a  great  deal.  But  far  more, 
as  a  camper,  I  like  to  think  that  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  it  has  always  been  a  cher- 
ished drink;  that  even  at  this  moment, 
here  and  there,  far  apart,  on  this  flying, 
whirling  planet,  tiny  men  by  tinier  fires — 
lonely  trappers  in  white  and  silent  woods; 
prospectors  in  untrod  gulches,  with  hope 
deferred ;  fishermen  on  heaving  seas — brew 
themselves  this  simple  beverage,  and  lo!  are 
renewed  and  encouraged. 

Mr.  Shaw  speaks  of  many  open-air  men 
of  his  acquaintance  who  drink  nothing  but 
tea — wood-rangers,  trappers,  hunters,  and 
prospectors.  The  Eskimos  of  Alaska  drink 
only  tea,  a  beverage  of  which  they  are  said 
to  be  very  fond,  and  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson, 
the  polar  explorer,  carried  only  tea  with 
him  on  his  expeditions  in  the  arctic  regions. 
Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  some  care 
must  be  used  in  preparing  the  tea  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results,  and  Mr.  Shaw  throws 
out  some  hints  in  regard  to  this  matter: 

One  steeps  tea  in  water  that  has  just 
boiled,  for  about  three  minutes — and  be- 
hold the  drink!  While  this  is  quite  the 
best  way  for  the  first  cup,  the  second  is 
likely  to  be  spoiled  by  long  steeping. 
When  I  so  wish,  I  overcome  this  difficulty 
in  a  simple  manner.  I  make  the  infusion 
in  a  cup,  and  at  the  proper  time,  through 
a  perforated  pancake-turner,  strain  off 
again  into  the  fire  pail.  But  such  a  method 
does  not  give  the  best  result,  because  tea 
must  be  brewed  in  a  vessel  large  enough  to 
allow  a  more  instant  infusion  of  every  leaf. 
For  a  single  cup,  it  is  better,  then,  to  make 
the  brew  in  the  fire-pail. 

1  have  always  had  an  odd  notion  that 
the  wood-fire  and  the  open  air  add  to  it 
in  some  way.  A  mere  fancy,  perhaps. 
But  whether  in  the  woods  or  out  of  it,  to 
get  tea  at  its  best  requires  certain  condi- 
tions. It  has  its  rights  and  dignities  not 
to  be  violated  with  impunity.  Demand- 
ing, for  instance,  a  certain  preeminence  in 
importance,  it  is  not  at  its  best  as  a  mere 
after-dinner  accessory. 

Oscar  Wilde,  that  outstanding  figure  of 


the  esthetic  and  decadent  periods  of  the 
'80's  and  '90's  in  England  could  find  noth- 
ing more  contemptuous  to  say  of  the  middle 
class  than  that  they  ate  meat  with  their 
tea.  Now  surely  one  will  not  miss  heaven 
for  that;  but  take  it  as  you  may,  I  think 
that  tea  is  only  at  its  best  as  the  main  ar- 
ticle of  a  light  meal.  It  must  be  largely 
sufficient  for  the  time  being  unto  itself, 
occupy  the  throne — be  the  delicate  piece 
de  resistance  of  the  sitting. 

I  have  come  to  "this  conclusion  from  my 
own  experience;  for  such  a  light  meal  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  I  have  long  found  to 
be  the  best  plan  on  the  cruise.  No  cooking; 
only  fire  enough  to  boil  water.  But  there 
must  be  tea;  it  reigns  as  it  were  over  the 
comparatively  little  feast.  It  is  wonder- 
fully good  at  any  kind  of  meal,  but  put 
this  in  its  proper  place,  given  its  due  re- 
spect, it  is  altogether  quite  incomparably 
excellent.  Care  is  bestowed  chiefly  on  it. 
The  water  is  spotlessly  clean,  the  container 
immaculate,  and  everything  and  everybody 
ready. 

From  the  moment  the  water  begins  to 
sing,  there  must  be  no  delay;  everything 
must  go  step  by  step — deliberately,  of 
course,  but  nevertheless  with  a  certain  pre- 
cipitancy, as  of  those  anxious  to  catch  the 
proper  moment  of  pleasure.  The  water 
boils,  the  brew  is  made,  the  miracle  of  drink 
is  taken.  Long-boiled  water  or  water  un- 
fresh  spoils  it.  To  leave  it  long  undrunk 
after  it  has  been  made  is,  in  a  subtle  way, 
also  marring,  and  overbrewing  is  fatal; 
but  just  what  time  should  be  given  to 
brew  differs,  I  think,  with  tastes  and  blends. 


THE  NEW   BASEBALL   RULES   SADDEN 
THE  UMPIRE 

THE  baseball  umpire  has  been  the 
"goat"  for  so  many  years  now  that  it 
seems  strange,  in  these  days  of  frenzied 
effort  to  abolish  abuses  and  aid  the  opprest, 
that  some  good  Samaritan  can't  think  up  a 
set  of  rules  calculated  to  relieve  the  harassed 
arbiter  of  the  national  game  of  some  of  his 
burdens.  No  such  benefactor  has  as  yet  re- 
vealed himself,  however.  On  the  contrary, 
the  multitude  of  new  rules  this  season 
not  only  mix  things  up  and  make  it  hard 
even  for  the  fans  to  understand  the- true 
inwardness  of  the  game,  but  also  increase 
the  sorrows  of  the  umpire  to  an  extent 
that  wall  cause  said  unhappy  individual, 
long  before  the  season  is  over,  to  look  back 
to  past  years  as  the  golden  age.  Says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Some  of  the  changes  are  well  meant,  but 
the  burden  of  them  all  falls  on  the  umpire. 
If  a  pitched  ball  hits  the  bat  while  the 
batter  is  trying  to  get'  out  of  the  way, 
the  ball  is  dead.  Fair  enough,  but  who 
decides  in  a  doubtful  case  whether  the 
batter  is  trying  to  dodge  or  not?  The 
umpire.  The  catcher  can  not  move  out 
of  his  natural  position  to  aid  the  pitcher 
in  giving  an  intentional  pass.  But  who 
decides  whether  the  catcher's  movements 
are  inspired  by  this  nefarious  purpose  or 
by  some  innocent  intention?  The  umpire. 
A  thrown  ball  that  hits  a  coacher  is  still 
in  play,  to  the  probable  advantage  of  the 
side  at  bat,  unless  the  coacher  has  deliber- 
ately interfered  with  it,  when  his  side 
incurs  considerable  penalties.  Who  de- 
cides whether  he  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
way?  The  umpire.  If  a  player  intention- 
ally moistens,  discolors,  or  roughens  the 
ball  to  assist  the  pitcher  in  what  are  con- 
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HE  HAD  WARNED  HIM 


She  had  feared  a  night  like  this — feared  it 
since  reading  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  fires 
in  homes  start  from  leaky,  sooty  chimneys, 
and  their  resulting  sparks  on  the  roof. 

She  had  warned  him  their  chimney 
should  be  rebuilt  with  a  Fire  Clay  flue 
lining  to  protect  them. 

Why  had  she  not  insisted!  The  thought 
tormented  her  as  she  struggled  to  reach 
her  babies. 


Their  new  home  has  safe,  lined  chim- 
neys, as  any  home  you  build  or  rent 
should  have. 

Their  neighbors,  now  aroused,  have 
rebuilt  and  lined  their  old  chimneys,  as 
you  and  your  neighbors  should  do. 

Their  town  has  passed  and  enforces  an 
ordinance  requiring  lined  chimneys,  as 
your  town  should. 


CLAY 


Write  for  free  copies  of  '''How  to  Build  a  Safe  Chimney,  "  Why 
Your  Dwellings  are  Destroyed  by  Fire,  "  and  the  new  1920  chimney 
ordinance  recommended  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

PRODUCTS        ASSOCIAT 
Chicago       Pittsburgh 


I   O  N 
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Three  Stefco  Sectional  Steel  Buildings  at 
Rosenbaum  Bros,  grain  elevator,  87th  street 
and  Stewart  avenue,  Chicago.  That  in  the 
foreground,  40x40  feet,  12  feet  high,  is 
lined  and  healed;  used  as  a  garage.  The 
second  Stefco  building  is  40  x  104  x  12, 
carries  an  overhead  conveyor  on  the  trusses 
and  is  a  flour  and  feed  Warehouse.  On  top 
of  the  elevator  is  a  Stefco  building,  30 x 
32  x  1 0,  1 75  feet  above  the  ground,  erected 
by  eleven  men  in  13  hours,  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  adaptability,  strength  and  service. 
It  is  used  to  cover  the  elevator  heads. 


STEFCO  Steel  Buildings  eliminate  the  guess  Work 
in  industrial  building  operations.  This  is  no  time  for  build- 
ing in  the  old  way,  with  all  its  uncertainties.  Nor  can  you  afford  to 
erect  steel  buildings  without  knowing  the  exact  specifications.  Arch- 
itects and  engineers  approve  the  Stefco  method,  as  well  as  its 
substantial  construction. 

Erected  to  specifications 

With  every  Stefco  quotation  we  supply  a  set  of  specifications 

which  shows  step  by  step  exactly  what  you  are  buying.  All  the 
parts  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  shown  on  the  erection  chart 
— so  simple  that  your  own  workmen  can  put  up  the  building  without  delay.  No 
expert  supervision  is  necessary. 

Take  truss  loads  up  to  three  tons 

Stefco  Sectional  Steel  Buildings  are  fabricated  at  our  own 

plants  under  highly  efficient  production  methods.  The  trusses  are 
of  the  compound  Fink  type — a  true  truss  which  will  easily  carry  loads  from  \}> 
to  3  tons  without  additional  bracing.  Stefco  Buildings  are  in  every  sense  struc- 
tural steel  buildings  reduced  to  sectional  form,  so  flexible  that  they  can  be  taken' 
down,  moved  and  re-erected  without  loss. 

Sizes  for  every  industrial  use 

Stefco  buildings  come  in  hundreds  of  sizes  and  fit  thousands 
of  industrial  uses:  warehousing,  manufacturing,  car  repair,  oil  field 

operation,  fireproof  storage  and  freight  sheds. 

In  writing  for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  quotation,  you  will 
save  time  by  indicating  what  use  you  have  for  a  Stefco  Building,  the 

approximate    width,    length    and    height   of 
sidewalls.      This    advisory    service    is  free. 


Steel  Fabricating  Corporation 

General  Offices:     140  Page  Ave.,  Harvey,  111. 

Factories:    Harvey,  III.,  and  Chicago  Heights,  111. 
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ventionally  termed  "freak  deliveries,"  he 
is  put  out  of  the  game;  if  somebody  other 
than  the  pitcher  has  done  it  and  the  real 
culprit  can  not  be  discovered,  the  pitcher 
is  put  out.  But  a  ball  which  has  been 
played  with  for  a  little  while  is  sure  to  be 
more  or  less  discolored  or  rongheued.  Who 
passes  upon  the  assertion,  sure  to  be  made 
by  the  captain  of  the  side  at  bat,  that  this 
evil  deed  has  been  done  " intentionally "? 
Why,  the  same  all-wise,  all-powerful,  and 
universally  hated  umpire.  Obviously  so 
crushing  a  burden  of  responsibility  should 
not  be  laid  upon  any  ordinary  individual, 
nor  should  a  good  citizen  and  kind  husband 
and  father  be  exposed  to  the  embittered 
hostility  which  the  umpire  is  sure  to  incur 
in  the  course  of  practically  every  play. 

Suppose  some  person  of  superhuman, 
almost  demoniacal,  craft  lives  through  the 
season,  what  shall  we  do  with  him?  Well, 
there  is  a  job  for  him,  and  he  is  badly 
needed.  A  man  who  can  be  a  just  and 
accurate  umpire  under  this  season's  rules 
must  possess  a  power  of  seeing  into  the 
human  soul,  of  weighing  motives  and  as- 
sessing percentages  of  purity,  such  as  has 
never  yet  been  displayed.  When  such  a 
man  is  found,  set  him  up  as  the  censor  of 
our  literature;  perhaps  he  can  decide  more 
successfully  than  some  of  our  volunteer 
overseers  of  art  whether  a  book  tends  to 
deprave  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the 
community. 


BASEBALL   COACHES   WHO   "PUT   IT 
OVER"   WITH   A  LAUGH 

ASK  the  average  fan  what  are  the  essen- 
tials for  a  successful  baseball  team, 
and  the  chances  are  he'll  answer,  right  off 
the  bat:  "Good  pitching,  hard  hitting,  and 
clever  management."  But  if  he  is  a  real 
baseball  Solomon,  says  Edwin  A.  Goewey, 
he  will  add  to  his  list  one  other  qualifica- 
tion of  major  importance — that  is,  capable 
coaching.  And  the  coach  who  possesses, 
in  addition  to  cleverness,  the  ability  to 
clown  and  amuse  the  rain-check  holders  in 
the  bleachers  is  a  pearl  without  price. 
He  frequently  "is  playing  a  cunning  role, 
misleading  the  rooters,  and  making  them 
his  unconscious  but  willing  assistants." 
Mr.  Goewey  continues,  in  Leslie's  Weekly: 

Permit  me,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  call 
your  attention  to  four  as  clever  men  as 
ever  pranced  up  and  down  a  baseball  side- 
line; a  quartet  of  genuine  coaching  geniuses 
— "Germany"  Schaefer,  Nick  Altrock, 
Hughey  Jennings,  and  Arlie  Latham. 
Every  fan  familiar  with  major  league  base- 
ball for  the  last  few  years  has  seen  these 
men  in  action,  howled  with  delight  at  their 
buffoonery  and,  no  doubt,  has  put  them 
down  as  the  greatest  "nut"  comedians 
performing  elsewhere  than  behind  the 
footlights. 

These  players,  in  the  heyday  of  their 
coaching  activities,  were  just  about  as 
"nutty"  as  foxes,  and  the  rooters  who 
saw  in  their  antics  nothing  but  clowning, 
were  the  ones  who  really  should  have  worn 
the  motley.  While  these  men  did  cause 
laughs  a-plenty,  their  jesting  usually 
eloaked  the  cleverest  kind  of  coaching,  and 
many  a  game  was  won  largely  in  conse- 
quence  of  their  skill  as  directors.     Men  on 


the  inside  knew  the  true  worth  of  this  quar- 
tet, and  that  each  possest  an  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  baseball  and  an  unusual  abil- 
ity to  guide  and  instruct  base-runners, 
coupled  with  a  faculty  for  "rattling"  and 
worrying  opposing  players,  particularly 
pitchers. 

When  a  team  is  on  the  road  it  usually 
is  given  scant  consideration  by  the  out-of- 
town  fans,  who  endeavor  to  assist  the  local 
teams  to  win  their  games  by  "riding"  the 
opposing  players.  At  times  the  rooters 
become  positively  malicious,  particularly 
if  there  is  a  chance  to  fire  their  alleged  wit 
in  the  general  direction  of  some  player  who 
has  left  the  home  team  to  take  a  more  re- 
munerative, post  with  the  visiting  nine. 
Hamlet' 8  pointed  remark  concerning  a  cer- 
tain something  in  Denmark  is  mild  com- 
pared with  the  epithets  hurled  at  him. 

And  it  is  in  such  circumstances  that  the 
A  No.  1,  ne  plus  ultra  clowning  coach  re- 
ceives the  S.  O.  S.  call  to  do  his  durndest 
to  save  the  day,  lest  player  or  players  be 
upset  and  the  game  tossed  away.  Possibly 
the  performers  who  are  being  annoyed 
have  tried  to  get  back  at  the  fans,  swap- 
ping roast  for  roast,  but  that  is  a  losing- 
line  of  procedure,  for  the  attention  of  the 
players  should  be  focused  upon  their  work. 
But  the  comedian  coach  rushes  to  the 
rescue,  and,  more  often  than  not,  makes 
good.  Not  by  calling  names,  mind  you, 
but  by  genuinely  clever  and  mirth-pro- 
voking capers  does  he  claim  the  attention 
of  the  fans,  and  soon  they  are  holding  their 
sides  with  laughter  and  forgetting  all  about 
"riding"  the  opposing  players.  With 
grins  and  grimaces  the  Humpty-Dumptv 
of  the  green  diamond  brings  forth  one 
stunt  after  another  from  his  bag  of  tricks, 
and  tho  he  appears  to  be  having  the  time 
of  his  life,  he  really  is  working  harder  than 
any  other  man  on  the  ball-field. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  no  coach  ever 
equaled  Nick  Altrock  as  a  baseball  clown, 
and  I'll  wager  that  he  has  made  more  per- 
sons laugh  heartily  than  most  high-salaried 
comedians  of  the  mimic  world.  Nick's  one- 
man  wrestling  match  would  force  giggles 
from  a  cigar-store  Indian,  and  his  walk  on 
an  imaginary  tight-rope,  imitation  golf 
game,  and  other  circus  performances  car- 
ried joy  with  them  around  the  circuit  season 
after  season,  saved  many  a  game,  and 
tamed  many  a  howling  mob. 

"Germany"  Schaefer  was  another  genius 
at  clowning,  but  also  sharp  as  a  steel  trap 
when  it  came  to  sizing  tip  a  baseball  situa- 
tion, and  one  who  could  rush  a  player 
around  the  paths  with  rapid-fire  instruc- 
tions while  holding  the  interest  of  the  fans 
and  keeping  them  laughing.  Arlie  Latham 
was  of  the  same  school,  tho  his  methods 
were  different,  and  of  the  three  he  prob- 
ably was  the  most  successful  when  it  came 
to  worrying  players  on  opposing  teams. 

Hughey  Jennings,  manager  of  the  De- 
troit Tigers,  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  His 
grass-pulling  stunts,  his  weird  yell  of 
"Eee-yah",  and  his  jumping-jaek  move- 
ments of  arms  and  legs  while  working  on 
the  coaching  lines  long  interested  and 
amused  the  rooters  and  still  are  good  for 
smiles  except  from  the  more  blase"  fans. 
But  Jennings  coupled  clever  coaching  with 
his  shrieks  and  gymnastics,  and  most  of 
his  antics  actually  were  in  accord  with  a 
prearranged  schedule  and  carried  with  them 
instructions  to  his  men  on  the  paths  and 
at  bat. 

Another  celebrated  coach  who  deserves 
a  paragraph  at  this  point,  simply  because 
his  methods  were  so  radically  different 
from  those  of  the  comedy  quartet,  is  John 
J.  McGraw,  manager  of  the  Giants  these 
many  years.     "Mac"  probably  is  the  best 


Can  you 

a  YALE  lock 

at  three  yards? 

If  shape  settled   it  you  could. 

But  that  narrow  slit  which  takes 
a  small  flat  key  does  not  finally 
identify  either  the  lock  or  its  key. 

Go  nearer — is  the  name  YALE 
there? 

The  locks  and  keys  that  Iook 
like  YALE  at  three  yards  are  up 
against  something  else  at  three 
feet. 

Up  against  the  reason  that 
made  it  worth  while  for  them  to 
look  like  YALE  at  all. 

Up  against  the  reason  which 
makes  it  worth  while  to  find 
YALE  there.  The  name  YALE 
on  a  lock  is  our  signal  to  you  that 
the  lock  is  right. 

That  name  is  worth  finding  on 
any  type  of  lock,  on  Builders' 
Hardware,  Padlocks,  Night 
Latches,  Door  Closers,  Bank 
Locks,  Chain  Blocks,  because  it 
means  that  the  goods  will  stand 
up  when  the  going  is  the  hardest. 

Specify  it.  Check  it  up.  Don't 
let  shape  double-cross  satisfaction. 
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Why  the  Fleet  Operator  Uses  Fires  tones 

The  fleet  operator  is  a  quantity  buyer  of  tires.  His  is  a  big  investment.  He 
studies  his  cost  sheets  from  day  to  day  and  bases  his  decision  on  the  results 
they  show. 

His  fleet  is  often  composed  of  units  of  various  types  and  sizes.  His  tire  equip- 
ment must  also  be  varied.  In  Firestones  he  can  get  the  right  tire  for  every 
truck — for  every  load,  road  and  condition  of  service 

The  Firestone  Cushion  Tire  meets  his  widest  range  of  service.  It  combines 
the  wearing  strength  of  solids  with  great  resiliency.  The  special  cushion  shape, 
greater  bulk  of  rubber,  more  efficient  heat  radiation  and  wider  area  of  road 
contact  are  important  points  in  its  favor. 

Where  roads  are  extremely  bad,  or  where  the  ground  is  soft  and  slippery,  he 
relies  on  Firestone  Giant  Cords  with  Demountable  Rims,  to  bring  the  load 
through  safely  and  without  delay.  It  protects  fragile  goods  from  breakage, 
makes  faster  trucking  possible — saves  wear  and  tear  on  the  truck's  mechanism. 
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For  his  big  trucks  that  carry  heavy,  imperishable  freight  the  Firestone  Giant 
Solid  answers  his  purpose.  It  assures  him  long  mileage  at  low  cost  under  the 
heaviest  grinding  wear. 

The  fleet  operator  is  influenced,  too,  by  the  hundreds  of  Firestone  truck  tire 
dealers,  equipped  to  give  him  prompt  and  expert  service,  and  keep  his  trucks 
moving.     He  must  have  good  service  as  well  as  good  tires. 

The  deciding  factor,  however,  is  most  miles  per  dollar — proved  in  the  indis- 
putable figures  of  his  cost  records. 
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coach  the  game  ever  has  seen.  There  is 
no  jazz  in  his  efforts;  only  clear,  concise 
signals  flashed  with  lightning-like  rapidity 
by  a  baseball  master.  There  was  a  time 
when  he  was.  probably,  the  scrappiest  and 
most  quick-tempered  individual  who  ever 
worried  an  umpire,  and  he  often  was  in  hot 
water  in  consequence.  But  he  no  longer 
is  the  fighting  coacher  of  the  olden  days. 
Instead,  on  most  occasions,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  orderly  men  on  the  diamond, 
but  with  his  more  subdued  demeanor  there 
also  is  a  noticeable  diminution  in  the  pep 
displayed  by  his  team.  There  were  many 
years  when  all  rivals  feared  to  face  the 
Giants  in  a  series,  but  the  reverse  is  the 
case  to-day.  I  will  omit  the  moral  in  this 
case  at  the  request  of  the  umpires. 

It  wrould  be  practically  impossible,  says 
the  writer,  to  play  the  modern  game  of  base- 
ball without  good  coaching.  There  was  a 
time  in  the  constructive  period  of  the  sport, 
before  it  became  the  scientific  pastime  that 
it  is  to-day,  when  the  batter  went  to  the 
plate  with  no  further  instructions  than  to 
hit  the  ball  as  hard  and  as  far  as  he  could, 
and  when  the  men  on  the  paths  ran  the 
bases  whenever  they  decided  that  the 
proper  time  had  arrived.  But  that  was 
merely  "baseball  kindergarten  stuff." 

Tf  practised  to-day  it  would  give  the  fans 
about  the  same  amount  of  pleasure  as  a 
ride  in  a  flivver  would  furnish  a  man  ac- 
customed to  driving  racing  automobiles. 
But  by  degrees  the  old  hit-or-miss  style 
gave  way  to  play  along  scientific  lines,  now 
generally  known  as  "inside  baseball." 

In  the  first  place,  the  coach  of  genuine 
ability  must  be  as  clever  with  his  eyes  as 
a  fly  and  see  and  note  everything  which 
takes  place  on  the  playing  field.  It  is  his 
duty  to  keep  the  runner,  who  can  not  watch 
the  players  behind  him,  thoroughly  posted; 
particularly  if  they  endeavor  to  sneak  up 
behind  him  to  take  a  quick,  snap  throw  to 
catch  him  off  the  base.  When  a  coach 
falls  down  in  this  respect  the  fans  have  a 
license  to  roar. 

It  also  is  the  duty  of  the  coach  to  direct 
the  runners  on  extra-base  bits.  Many 
times  a  batter  hits  the  ball  for  what  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  good  for  two  bases. 
But  after  he  starts  tearing  toward  first  he 
can  not  follow  the  course  of  the  ball  and 
watch  the  movements  of  the  players  as 
closely  as  the  coach.  The  batter,  believing 
the  hit  good  for  one  or  more  extra  bases, 
when  in  reality  it  is  good  but  for  one,  might 
continue  on  after  tagging  the  initial  cush- 
ion, only  to  be  caught  out  by  feet  or  yards 
at  second.  But  the  coacher  should  be  able 
to  determine  the  exact  situation  between 
the  time  the  batter  starts  running  and  when 
he  reaches  first,  and  give  the  runner  instruc- 
tions whether  to  stop  or  continue  on.  To 
do  this,  he  must  judge  the  runner's  speed 
and  that  of  the  fielders  the  ability  of  the 
man  who  gets  the  ball  to  make  a  straight 
throw  to  the  infield,  or,  if  the  pellet  is  to 
be  relayed,  the  fraction  of  time  it  will  take 
to  complete  the  play.  Quick,  accurate 
thinking  by  the  coach  is  essential  in  the 
circumstances,  for  upon  his  judgment  de- 
pends success  or  failure. 

The  coach  at  third  base  has  an  even  more 
important  post  than  the  one  at  first  if  there 
is  a  runner  at  second.  A  good  man  at 
third    can  make  runs  for  his  team  and  a 


poor  coach  can  kill  many  chances.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  runner  on  second  and  a 
batter  hits  to  the  outfield.  The  former, 
as  he  darts  toward  third,  can  not  look  be- 
hind him  to  see  what  is  taking  place.  He 
can  not  tell  whether  he  should  continue 
on  and  try  to  score,  or  whether  to  stop  at 
the  far  corner,  and  must  depend  upon  the 
coach  there  to  tell  him  what  to  do.  Many 
times  a  coach  waves  a  runner  homeward, 
only  to  have  him  put  out,  and  many  times 
lie  holds  him  at  third  when  the  result  of  the 
fielding  play  proves  that  he  would  have 
scored  had  he  kept  on.  But  coaches,  like 
umpires,  are  human  and  will  make  mistakes 
at  times.  As  a  usual  thing  the  manager 
who  works  in  uniform  gives  the  signals  for 
the  hit-and-run  and  the  squeeze  plays  from 
his  post  on  the  coaching  line,  but  there  are 
many  players  whose  judgment  is  so  respect- 
ed by  their  managers  that  they  are  permit- 
ted to  do  this  when  coaching  and  who  are 
sufficiently  wise  to  know  when  to  send  a 
player  down  to  try  and  steal. 

Very  often  a  coach  is  directly  responsible 
for  rattling  opposing  players,  particularly 
the  pitchers.  No  doubt  you  have  watched 
games  in  which  a  twirler  was  well-nigh  in- 
vincible for  several  innings;  then  he  sud- 
denly "went  up  in  the  air"  for  no  apparent 
reason  and  was  hammered  from  the  box. 
You  simply  decided  that  he  "blew"  and 
let  it  go  at  that;  but  if  you  knew  the  in- 
side facts  you  probably  would  learn  that 
some  coach  with  a  gift  of  sarcasm  and  an 
uncanny  ability  to  torment  had  slowly  but 
surely  worn  down  the  nerves  of  the  twirler 
until  he  lost  his  sense  of  judgment,  his 
curves  and  spe'ed  disappeared,  and  he  wras 
helpless.  His  failure  was  mental  rather 
than  physical.  Even  men  in  the  in-  and 
out-field  can  be  so  annoyed  by  comment 
and  criticism  that  they  can  not  play  their 
best  game. 

A  capable  coach  also  can  be  of  material 
assistance  to  his  men  even  when  sitting 
with  them  on  the  bench.  Possibly  a 
pitcher  has  gone  along  for  several  innings 
without  being  scored  upon  and  hit  only 
at  infrequent  intervals.  The  players  get 
the  idea  that  he  "has  their  number"  and 
that  they  can  do  nothing  against  him. 
But  in  such  a  circumstance  a  wise  coach 
often  can  talk  his  teammates  into  believing 
that  the  pitcher  really  has  nothing  on  the 
ball  and  that  they  can  hit  him  easily  if  they 
will  only  step  right  up  to  the  plate  boldly  and 
"bust"  the  pellet.  The  coach  usually  fol- 
lows this  up  by  rushing  out  to  the  side-line 
and  working  to  annoy  the  pitcher  by  telling 
him  that  he  has  been  playing  in  luck,  that 
his  finish  is  near,  and  the  like. 

Tf  the  players  then  get  a  hit  or  two  an* 
upset  is  almost  sure  to  result,  for  the  psy- 
chological effect  is  startling  under  such 
conditions.  Perhaps  the  coach  will  inform 
the  twirler,  after  the  first  hit,  that  he  is 
losing  his  nerve  and  speed  and  can't  get 
'cm  over  the  plate.  If  the  tosser  loses  his 
head,  becomes  angry,  and  puts  the  ball  in 
the  groove  just  to  demonstrate  his  skill,  his 
tenure  of  the  mound  is  likely  to  be  but 
brief  thereafter. 

Here's  an  actual  case  in  point.  In  a 
game  at  the  Polo  Grounds  the  visiting 
pitcher  was  going  along  nicely  and  the 
local  batsmen  were  able  to  do  very  little 
with  him.  Finally  the  star  coach  of  the 
home  nine  was  sent  to  third  base  and  he 
persisted  in  telling  his  men  that  the  twirler 
really  had  no  speed  and  that  if  he  went  to 
bat  against  him  he  could  take  two  strikes 
and  then  hit  safely.  This  line  of  talk  failed 
to  produce  immediate  results  and  finally  the 
coach  was  sent  in  as  a  pinch  hitter.  He 
appreciated  that  success  or  failure  depended 
upon  a  bold  stroke,  and  to  create  the  de- 


sired effect  he  deliberately  permitted  the 
pitcher  to  put  two  strikes  over  the  plate 
without  making  an  effort  to  hit  them. 
Luck,  however,  was  with  the  pinch  batter, 
for  he  connected  with  the  next  ball  for  a 
two-base  hit.  It  was  not  long  after  that 
that  the  tosser  was  pounded  out  of  the  box. 


AMERICAN  AND   BRITISH  PHYSICAL 

CHARACTERISTICS  AS  SHOWN  IN 

THE  OXFORD-PRINCETON  MEET 

A  DIVERGENCE  in  physique,  a  dif- 
■**•  ference  in  physical  characteristics  so 
marked  that  America  is  credited  by  one 
commentator  with  developing  "a  distinct 
type,"  was  emphasized  by  the  recent  meet- 
ing between  athletic  teams  representing 
Princeton  and  Oxford.  The  divergence 
has  often  appeared  before  in  Anglo- 
American  contests,  and  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  appear  in  a  most  striking  way  when 
the  reports  of  the  Olympic  contests  begin 
to  come  in.  The  New  York  Times  thus 
points  out  and  discusses  the  signs  of  this 
difference,  which,  it  says,  "many  are 
coming  to  regard  as  characteristic  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  race": 

The  Englishmen  won  all  contests  in 
which  endurance  is  an  element,  namely,  the 
quarter-mile,  half-mile,  mile,  and  three- 
mile  runs.  The  Americans  won  the  100- 
yard  sprint,  the  120-yard  hurdle  race,  the 
broad  and  high  jumps,  the  shot-put,  and 
the  hammer  throw — all  contests  which  call 
for  a  single  burst  of  nervous  and  muscular 
energy.  The  same  difference  is  revealed 
in  the  world's  amateur  records,  tho  there 
the  Americans  have  gradually  pushed  to 
the  front  in  the  running  events  up  to  the 
mile.  The  case  is,  of  course,  by  no  means 
proved,  even  by  such  an  array  of  evidence. 
In  England  distance  running  is  a  winter 
sport,  being  fostered  by  innumerable 
chases  of  hare  and  hounds  which  wind 
along  "the  footpath  way"  over  the  plea- 
sant English  hills.  The  Oxford-Cam- 
bridge "sports"  are  held  in  March.  In 
America  winter  meets  are  mainly  im- 
possible. The  teams  do  not  report  for 
training  until  the  ground  is  dry  and  the 
air  warm,  the  intervarsity  contests  being 
held  toward  the  end  of  May  and  the 
amateur  championships  in  midsummer. 
In  the  frequent  spells  of  hot  weather 
distance  running  is  an  overarduous  sport, 
little  favored.  All  this,  of  course,  may 
account  for  the  differences  that  appear 
in  international  contests.  But  in  the  de- 
velopment or  modification  of  races  no  in- 
fluence of  environment  is  stronger  than 
climate;  it  is  highly  probable  that  English- 
men have  been  profoundly  affected  through 
the  centuries  by  their  open  winters  and 
Americans  by  their  semitropical  summers. 
In  the  highly  interesting  and  mainly 
scientific  racial  studies  of  Charles  E. 
Woodruff  it  is  set  down  as  an  ascertained 
fact  that  no  people  can  long  withstand  the 
influence  of  tropical  sunlight.  In  America, 
Mr.  Woodruff  says,  the  English  stock  is  des- 
tined to  suffer  decadence,  even  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  its  prime  characteristics. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  ail  but  certain,  that 
Mr.  Woodruff  has  exaggerated  a  half  truth. 
Races  differ  widely  in  adaptability — the 
Chinese,  for  example,  being  far  more  able 
to  withstand  life  and  labor  in  the  tropics 
than  the  Japanese,  whose  climate  range 
is  extremely  narrow.  The  climate  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  its  extremes,  is, 
like  the  English  climate,  of  the  kind  called 
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The 

Speakman 
Mixometer 


Start  your  day  with  a  shower 

Two  minutes  in  the  sparkling,  driving  spray 
sends  you  off  invigorated,  cleansed  and  refreshed 

SHOWER  BATHING  soon  becomes  a  habit— a  healthy  habit.  You 
anticipate  its  delight  when  you  awaken  in  the  morning ;  you're  soon  in 
the  bath  room — under  the  shower — turn  it  on — gallons  of  clean  water 
that  sparkles  as  it  drives  from  the  shower  flows  down  your  back — your 
chest — your  entire  body. 

You  straighten  up  in  sheer  delight.  Every  nerve  and  muscle  is  a-tingle. 
You  feel  better  than  you  ever  thought  possible.     Try  it. 

But  see  that  your  shower  is  a  good  one.  Know  who  makes  it.  Know 
that  each  part  is  made  to  work  with  the  others,  and  that  all  parts  have 
passed  the  experimental  stage. 

The  proper  relationship  of  parts  is  a  feature  of  all  Speakman  Showers 
from  the  portable  type  that  can  be  put  over  any  bath  tub  in  half  an  hour 
to  elaborate  combination  shower  and  needle  baths.     200  types  in  all. 

The  Speakman  Company  in  designing  and  making  showers  has  an  ideal 
— quality.  And  living  up  to  this  ideal  has  made  this  the  largest  shower- 
making  concern  in  the  world.  Therefore,  when  you  buy  your  shower,  see 
that  every  part  carries  the  name  "Speakman."  You'll  be  protected  against 
experiments  too,  for  every  Speakman  product  has  stood  the  time  test  of  use. 

Your  plumber  or  plumbing  supply  dealer  handles  Speakman  Showers. 
He'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  more  about  them — about  the  Mixometer,  for 
instance.     It  controls  the  shower's  temperature — instantly. 

Your  plumber  or  dealer  will  also  give  you  a  Speakman  Shower  booklet. 
If  he  is  awaiting  a  new  supply,  write  us. 

Speakman  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


This  Speakman  No.  952*<  shower 
is  designed  for  installation  over  a 
built-in  tub  or  in  a  stall.  Above  is 
No.  965 — combination  shower  and 
needle  bath.  The  two  top  sprays  are 
adjustable.  Showercan  be  turned  on 
before  entering  the  stall.  Both  have 
Mixometers  for  instantly  controlling 
the  temperature  of  the  shower. 
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Jiardurare  fads 


You'll  always  find  a 
good  hardware  store 
near  bv. 


F  in  the  billions  of  pieces 
we  have  sold,  comprising 
the  GORBIN  line  of  Door 
and  Window  Hardware, 
many  composed  of  several 
parts,  we  had  not'  made  each 
part  upon  honor,  the  thread 
of  confidence  we  have  built 
up  in  sixty-eight  years  all 
over  the  world  would  begin 
to  break. 

Every  part  is  made  upon 
honor — always  will  be.  And 
there's  GORBIN  Hardware 
for  Door  and  Window  in  any 
Structure  ever  built. 


P  &  F  GORBIN 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

New  Britain  Connecticut 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 
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temperate.  The  migrant  Englishman  finds 
no  great  hardship.here,  and  in  time  comes 
to  endure,  even  to  enjoy,  our  subtropical 
summers  and  subarctic  winters.  Yet  in 
the  lapse  of  generations  his  character  is 
modified.  Certain  physical  differences  are 
obvious  and  were  long  ago  seized  upon  by 
cartoonist  and  character  actor.  Mental 
differences  are  almost  equally  familiar. 
Thomas  Went  worth  Higginson  wrote  of 
the  American's  "added  drop  of  nervous 
fluid,"  which  makes  the  Yankee  alert  and 
inventive.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the 
field  events,  in  which  the  Princeton  men 
uniformly  triumphed,  skill  is  an  element 
scarcely  less  important  than  the  explosion 
of  nervous  energy.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
probably  warranted  in  concluding  that 
America  has  developed  a  distinct  type 
and  a  type  not  lacking  in  value  and 
durability. 


MISGUIDED  BULL  GORES  GREATEST 
MATADOR,  AND  ALL   SPAIN  MOURNS 

npHE  sudden  vicious  rush  of  a  short- 
A  horn  black  bull  that  refused  to  play 
the  game  according  to  rules  ended  the 
career  of  Joselito,  "brightest  light  of  the 
bull-ring,"  and  cast  Spain  into  deep  mourn- 
ing. The  country  was  swept  from  end  to 
end  by  a  Avave  of  emotion,  says  the  London 
Times,  that  "surpassed  anything  evoked 
by  news  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the 
world-war,"  and  overshadowed  even  the 
festival  of  the  Spanish  King's  birthday. 
When  the  body  of  the  public  idol  arrived 
at  Madrid  a  multitude  met  the  coffin  and 
carried  it  shoulder  high.  A  silent  crowd 
filled  the  street  where  he  lived,  and  masses 
were  said  from  dawn  to  midday  beside  the 
coffin.  It  Avas  A'isited  by  the  King's  aide- 
de-camp  and  the  Prime  Minister,  and  when 
it  was  borne  to  the  station  on  the  way  to 
Seville  such  a  concourse  collected  as  the 
city  had  rarely  seen.  The  parish  clergy  in 
full  vestments  sang  the  responses,  flowers 
Avere  showered,  and  the  hearse  was  buried 
in  Avreaths.  The  reaction  brought  about 
by  the  death  of  the  beloA'ed  fighter  has  been 
seized  upon  by  advanced  Spaniards  who 
for  years  ha\*e  fought  to  free  their  country 
from  the  horrors  of  the  public  bull-ring,  to 
develop  a  nation-wide  movement  for  its 
abolition.  The  Spaniard's  love  of  the  bull- 
fight is  paradoxical,  says  J.  M.  Tuohy. 
Madrid  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World,  for  they  seem  to  be  even-tempered, 
agreeable,  good-natured,  and  "there  is  a 
natural  foundation  of  gentlemanliness  in 
these  people,  whether  high  or  Ioav."  Mr. 
Tuohy,  who  saAV  Josclito  some  six  weeks 
before  his  death,  giA-es  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  great  matador's  personality: 

In  SeA-ille  a  few  weeks  ago  the  hotel 
Avaiter  whispered  in  my  ear:  "Gallito,  the 
greatest  bull-fighter  in  Spain,  is  coming  to 
dine  here  this  evening!     You  will  see  him!" 

It  was  extremely  interesting,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  difficult  to  understand 
Avhy  the  Avaiter  should  speak  in  such  awe- 
stricken  tones,  as  tho  it  were  some  sort  of 
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sacrilege  to  mention  even  his  name.  Gal- 
lito,  otherwise  Joselito,  had  just  returned 
from  a  South  -  American  tour  of  three 
months  with  some  $200,000  to  the  good, 
and  his  hosts  were  a  party  of  Argentineans 
who  had  crossed  with  him  on  the  steamer. 

He  duly  appeared,  and  anything  more 
unlike  one's  idea  of  the  swaggering,  pam- 
pered, overbearing  idol  of  the  ladies  and 
envy  of  the  men  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  Of  course  he  was  drest  severely 
in  black,  the  only  glimpse  of  white  being 
an  almost  clerical  collar  fastened  in  front 
by  two  black  studs  and  no  necktie. 

He  stood  about  seventy-one  inches  tall, 
with  a  perfectly  formed  figure,  slim,  lithe, 
and  very  graceful.  His  dark  hair  was 
brushed  straight  from  his  forehead,  his 
features  were  regular  and  somewhat  deli- 
cate, his  chin  not  particularly  firm,  but  his 
eyes  glittered  with  liveliness  and  good 
humor. 

His  gipsy  origin  was  not  betrayed  by 
any  swarthiness  of  skin.  He  was  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  but,  like  the  people  of 
his  race,  looked  older. 

Reputedly  he  already  was  a  millionarie, 
but  there  certainly  was  none  of  the  bump- 
tiousness of  the  self-made  man  about  him. 
In  fact,  he  was  distinctly  unpretentious. 

He  was  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  career — 
there  were  no  further  heights  for  him  to 
attain  in  his  profession,  or  his  science,  or 
his  art — whichever  it  may  be,  for  it  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Spanish  "fans"  as  all  three. 

He  was  a  native  of  Seville — hailing  from 
the  gipsy  quarter  across  the  Guadalquivir — 
and  had  bought  a  splendid  eslanca  (man- 
sion) in  the  province,  where  he  proposed 
to  retire  when  he  married  his  betrothed,  a 
popular  singer. 

He  was  killed  instead,  that  day  six  weeks, 
in  the  bull-ring  at  Talavera.  He  had  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  an  amateur  bull- 
breeder  to  try  a  new  type  of  animal  he  had 
produced  on  his  stock-farm,  which,  he  main- 
tained, would  give  particularly  good  sport. 

Joselito  went,  stipulating  that  the  pro- 
ceeds should  be  given  to  a  local  charity. 

The  bulls  are  described  as  being  particu- 
larly vicious,  and  didn't  play  the  game  ac- 
cording to  the  rules.  They  charged  the 
unfortunate  horses  before  their  allotted 
time,  and,  instead  of  being  beguiled  into 
goring  the  red  mantle,  they  showed  a  dis- 
position to  go  for  the  man  flaunting  it 
tauntingly  before  them. 

It  was  in  this  way  Joselito  was  killed. 
A  particularly  fiery  and  difficult  bull 
ignored  the  cloth  and  gored  Joselito,  who 
was  waving  it  at  him,  preparing  to  give 
him  the  happy  dispatch  with  the  sword. 
He  had  killed  1,070  bulls  in  his  career  and 
he  was  killed  by  his  1,071st. 


A  Very  Still  Democrat. — Mr.  Bryan,  in 
his  telegram  to  his  brother  declining  the 
Prohibition  nomination,  said:  "  I  have 
not  decided  yet  how  I  shall  vote  this  fall. 
...  I  expect  to  continue  as  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  party."  Which  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  late  Senator  David  Bennett 
Hill's  celebrated  comment  on  Mr.  Bryan's 
first  nomination:  "  I  am  still  a  Democrat 
— very  still." — Springfield  Republican. 


An  Off-side  Play.— News  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  have  crossed  the  Bug  River  shows 
they're  out  of  bounds. — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


City  Comfort  in 
Rural  Homes 


A  special  outhouse 
type  for  use  with- 
out running  water. 


Enlarged  view  of 

SANISEP  tank 

shown  above. 


1 

'-an  ■ 

HP  HE  hostess  in  the  suburbs 
*  or  on  the  farm  need  no 
longer  feel  embarrassed  at  prim- 
itive sanitation.  When  a  guest 
arrives  showing  the  fatigue  of 
a  hot,  dusty  journey,  your  at- 
tractive bathroom  will  quickly 
banish  the  discomforts  of  the 
trip — hot  water  on  tap,  towels 
ready,  and  modern  toilet  fix- 
tures connected  with  a  SANI- 
SEP system.  SANISEP  gives 
the  conveniences  of  city  sewer 
service  anywhere  that  running 
water  is  installed. 

Even  more  important  than 
the  welcome  of  the  occasional 
visitor,  is  the  daily  comfort  and 
welfare  of  your  family.  Their 
health  and  happiness  are  worth 
a  liberal  price,  but  a  SANISEP 
is  moderate  in  first  cost.  That 
is  the  only  expense,  for  SANI- 
SEP is  a  self-operating,  com- 
plete sewer  service — no  scav-  >♦** 
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NEW  YORK 
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When  Your 


Your  greatest 
care  is  jus- 
tified in  choos- 
i  n  g    your 
springs.   Your 
life  may   be 
at  stake. 

We  take  no 
chances  with 
VULCAN  quality. 
Our  nameplate 
goes  on  every  one. 

Thousands    o  f 

good  dealers 

carry  assorted 

sto cks     o f 

VULCAN 

springs — one 

to    fit   your 

car. 


Insist  on  our 
name  plate 
and  accept 
no  substitute. 


Jenkins  VULCAN 
Spring  Company 

Richmond,  Indiana. 
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IS  AMERICA   GROWING  TOO   FAST? 


AMERICA  has  grown  too  fast,  and  the 
troubles  that  we  are  experiencing  are 
"acute  growing-pains."  Such  is  the  diag- 
nosis of  Prof.  E.  M.  East,  of  Harvard,  who 
writes  on  "Population"  in  The  Scientific 
Monthly  (New  York).  Professor  East  does 
not  limit  his  assertions  to  the  United  States, 
but  extends  them  to  a  very  large  part  of  the 
known  world.  Our  own  symptoms,  how- 
ever, are  more  familiar  to  us,  and  we  read  of 
the  proposed  remedies  with  a  livelier  in- 
terest. The  idea  that  population  always 
tends  to  outrun  food  supply  has  been  famil- 
iar since  the  days  of  Malthus,  the  English 
clergyman  and  economist,  who  defended  it 
with  so  much  cogency  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  conclusions  have 
met  with  more  favor  among  economists 
than  with  the  ( 'hurch,  which  has  generally 
condemned  them  as  running  counter  to  the 
Biblical  injunction  to  "increase  and  mul- 
tiply." Professor  East,  whose  paper  was 
read  as  the  presidential  address  before  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists,  is  certain 
that  Malthus  was  essentially  correct,  and 
that  we  are  proving  it  here  and  now  in  the 
United  States.  To  cuote  and  summarize 
his  findings: 

"  How  fast  the  population  of  the  earth 
has  increased  in  the  past  is  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  will  remain  unknown.  An 
estimate  of  the  present  population  or  of  its 
natural  increase  is  not  accurate  by  any 
means,  but  is  more  than  a  random  con- 
jecture. From  the  returns  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General of  England,  the  Census  reports 
of  the  various  civilized  countries,  the  State- 
men's  Year  Book,  and  the  opinions  of  sev- 
eral travelers  in  Africa  and  the  Orient,  I 
estimate  that  there  are  at  present  1,700 
million  people.  The  annual  natural  in- 
crease, estimated  country  by  country,  dis- 
regarding the  effect  of  the  war,  totals  not 
less  than  fourteen  million  or  more  than 
sixteen  million. 

"Consider  a  moment  what  these  figures 
mean.  Not  long  ago  we  were  asked  to 
speed  production,  to  save,  to  waste  nothing, 
that  Belgium  might  be  fed  and  clothed. 
We  did  this  and  more.  But  can  we  realize 
that  two  Belgiums  are  added  to  the  world's 
population  each  year?  And  all  must  be 
fed — tho,  perhaps,  some  need  not  be 
clothed. 

"It  is  natural  to  ask  how  the  Great 
War  affected  these  estimates.  No  precise 
answer  to  the  question  can  be  given,  be- 
cause it  is  just  possible  that  the  after-effects 
of  this  war  will  be  unlike  the  after-effects 
of  previous  wars,  in  that  the  birth-rate  will 
continue  to  be  deprest  below  the  prewar 
figures.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  this 
will  be  the  case.  In  spite  of  wars,  not- 
withstanding plagues  and  pestilences,  the 
world  goes  merrily  on  obeying  to  the  letter 
the  Biblical  injunction,  'increase  and  mul- 
tiply.' But  is  there  not  a  generally  de- 
creasing birth-rate?  Yes,  this  is  true. 
The  result,  however,  is  not  what  many 
would  have  us  believe.  The  internation 
correlation  between  the  birth-rate  and 
death-rate  is  high.  In  general,  where  the 
birth-rate  is  high,  the  death-rate  is  likewise 
hi^rh     Wthwfc  ttiB  birth  ^stte  *»s  'low.  tVm 


death-rate  is  low.  There  is  but  one  out- 
standing exception  to  this  rule — France. 
Tho  France  reduced  her  births,  she  failed 
to  reduce  her  deaths  as  fast  as  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  in  a  country  with  her 
standard  of  culture.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prizing if  during  the  next  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred years  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
should  go  up  rather  than  down  in  many 
countries. 

"What  is  to  become  of  this  flood  of 
people?  To  present  this  matter  in  a  way 
which  will  bring  home  the  economic  and 
biological  consequences  of  population  pres- 
sure, let  us  consider  it  in  some  detail  as  it 
affects  the  United  States.  We  have  taken 
the  census  thirteen  times,  120  years — not 
a  long  period  as  even  history  is  measured. 
In  1790  the  population  was  four  million; 
in  1010  it  was  ninety-two  million.  In  1920 
we  may  expect  to  have  somewhere  near 
one  hundred  and  ten  million  people.  The 
tendency  toward  an  almost  unbelievable 
increase  is  strikingly  shown.  Let  us  keep 
in  mind  the  possibility  of  taking  care  of 
three  hundred  million  people  before  all  of 
our  children  have  ceased  their  struggle  for 
existence,  and  of  supporting  some  seven 
hundred  million  who  will  compete  with  our 
grandchildren,  while  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  resources  of  the  country  as  they 
exist  to-day. 

"I  know  1  shall  be  termed  a  preacher 
of  calamities,  but  the  facts  admit  of  but 
one  conclusion:  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  is  even  now  in  operation  in  this 
comparatively  new  country  thought  to  be 
supplied  with  inexhaustible  riches." 

Altho  the  present  epoch  has  been  called 
the  age  of  steel,  an  apt  trade-name  for  our 
present  type  of  civilization,  the  period,  like 
all  ages  past  and  all  times  to  come,  Pro- 
fessor East  asserts,  is  one  of  agriculture. 
Civilization,  like  an  army,  marches  on  its 
stomach.  The  present  and  potential  food 
supply  is  what  interests  us  most.  He 
continues : 

"It  is  curious  what  false  ideas  in  regard 
to  agricultural  possibilities  are  held  by  so 
many  people.  Not  long  ago  I  asked  a  well- 
trained  business  man  how  much  more  land 
could  be  brought  into  cultivation.  His  off- 
hand estimate  was  between  four  hundred 
and  six  hundred  per  cent.  We  have  been 
extravagant  in  our  optimism.  After  the 
expenditure  of  vast  sums,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  tremendous  tasks  of  engineering, 
we  can  add  barely  thirty-five  per  cent,  to 
our  present  farm  area. 

"It  would  be  foolish  to  maintain  that 
this  country  can  not  support  a  much  larger 
population.  This  is  not  the  economic 
question  before  us.  The  population  will 
continue  to  increase  for  years  to  come,  tho 
more  and  more  slowly  as  discomfort  and 
want  become  more  prevalent.  There  will 
be  more  people,  but  there  will  be  a  more 
strenuous  struggle  for  existence  propor- 
tionate to  the  increase. 

"The  arguments  that  have  been  used 
concerning  diminishing  returns  in  agricul- 
ture are  not  negated  by  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  still  exporting  large  quan- 
tities of  food.  The  prodigal  heir  may  have 
a  high  time  before  the  reckoning  comes. 
The  business  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
may  be  running  at  the  peak  of  production. 
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General  Motors  Tfridte 


USERS  of  motor  trucks  nowadays  are 
fast  realizing  that  it  is  most  economical 
to  buy  a  truck  of  highest  grade. 

What  may  seem  a  low  priced  truck  may 
be  an  expensive,  short  lived  truck,  after  all. 

A  GMC  Truck  means  unusual  economy  as 
to  both  first  cost  and  cost  of  operation. 

Motor  trucks  which  will  run  30,000  to 
35,000  miles  with  practically  no  repairs 
are  indeed  economical.  Many  a  GMC  has 
done  this. 

GMC  Trucks  are  built  in  a  factory  where 
genuine  quality  is  the  first  consideration. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Units  of  the   General  Motors    Corporation 


PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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There  Are  Only  Ten  Numerals 


4ND  they've   been  that  way  for  ages. 

p     A\    Always   in    the    same   order.      Always 

^*—*^      '  serving  the  same  purpose.    Always  -the 

faithful   10  numerals,  figuring  problems  for 

the  whole  world.     And  there  are  only  10! 

So  with  the  Sundstrand,  which  has  but  10 
keys — one  for  each  numeral.  That's  enough! 
And,  having  but  the  needed  10  keys,  it  gives 
you  a  faster,  simpler,  better,  positive  way  of 
figuring.     Because  of  compact  arrangement  of 


the  keyboard,  and  the  rapid  touch  system,  it 
operates  as  you  would  write,  one  hand  doing 
it  all.  When  the  Sundstrand  man  calls, 
see  him.  Have  him  show  you  all  the  many 
exclusive  Sundstrand  features.  Meantime, 
write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Sundstrand  Adding  Machine  Company 

Factory  and  General   Offices,   2S00  Eleventh  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

Sundstrand  Service  Stations  are  located  at  central  points  throughout  the 

United  States.      Each    in   charge   of  a  factory-trained,    mechanical 

expert.     For  the  immediate  convenience  of  any  Sundstrand  user. 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


United  States  is  at  present  beyond  her 
needs. 

"If  pressure  upon  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  this  rela- 
tively new  country,  if  misery  and  suffering 
due  to  overcrowding  are  approaching — and 
who  can  face  the  facts  and  continue  to 
doubt — what  a  dire  prospect  exists  for  the 
older  countries  of  the  world.  And  a  sad 
feature  of  the  case  is  the  fact  that  tho 
there  be  a  continuous  emigration  to  those 
portions  of  the  world  where  unexploited 
natural  wealth  still  remains,  but  slight  tem- 
porary relief  will  be  afforded  the  countries 
from  which  the  emigrants  go.  Long  before 
the  sparsely  populated  lands  are  filled,  in 
the  next  half-century,  in  such  prosperous 
countries  as  our  own,  there  must  be  a  shift 
of  population  from  the  cities  to  the  farms. 
Coincident  with  this  industrial  change, 
there  must  be  a  simplification  and  probably 
a  lowering  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
the  standard  of  living. 

"Economically  the  position  of  the  French 
people  in  1914,  with  a  very  slowly  increas- 
ing population,  was  extraordinarily  good. 
Thrift  and  industry  had  placed  them  in  the 
forefront  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
there  was  relatively  little  pressure  upon 
the  means  of  subsistence.  They  feared 
two  things:  first,  immigration  of  peoples 
with  lower  standards  of  living  and  greater 
rates  of  natural  increase,  with  resulting 
replacement  of  the  native  French;  sec- 
ondly, attack  from  the  east.  Both  fears 
had  a  real  basis,  as  we  know. 

"  In  a  country  such  as  the  United  States 
the  second  fear  is  groundless.  The  other 
fear  is  something  more  definite,  but  few 
give  it  any  attention.  The  unacknowl- 
edged reason  why  the  politician  wants  more 
people  is  to  satisfy  his  longing  for  greater 
power;  the  hidden  desire  of  too  many  capi- 
talists is  for  cheap  labor.  The  real  objec- 
tion to  a  declining  birth-rate  is  that  it  is 
always  selective." 

By  this  last  statement  the  writer  means 
that  when  the  birth-rate  lessens  the  de- 
crease is  generally  among  the  citizens  that 
we  need  most.  If  we  could  let  the  unde- 
sirables die  off  and  stimulate  the  desirables, 
a  mere  decrease  in  total  births  might  be  a 
good  instead  of  a  bad  thing.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  the  alien  elements  that 
are  reproducing  fastest.     He  goes  on: 

"We  have  developed  too  rapidly  and 
are  experiencing  acute  growing-pains  in 
various  portions  of  the  anatomy  of  our 
body  politic.  It  is  troublesome  and  should 
be  attended  to,  but  it  is  not  extremely 
serious.  If  we  continue  as  in  the  past,  we 
shall  suffer  indeed.  We  must  come  to  real- 
ize that  if  we  make  the  most  of  our  grand 
heritage  of  democratic  ideals  left  by  the 
fathers  of  colonial  days,  we  must  change 
our  tactics. 

" The  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this:  Our 
political  legacy,  our  folkways,  our  Ameri- 
canism, are  North  European,  Northern 
Aryan,  Nordic.  Whatever  one  wishes  to 
call  it,  its  origin  is  not  in  doubt.  Our  great 
men  in  all  lines — statesmen,  warriors,  writ- 
ers, scientists,  inventors — came  so  largely 
from  this  ethnic  mixture  that  if  they  are. 
excluded  but  little  is  left.  Some  one  once 
said :  Take  from  France  her  hundred  great 
ones,  and  where  is  France?  We  may  para- 
phrase it  thus:  Take  from  Columbia  her 
Anglo-Saxon  sons,  she  is  bereaved  indeed. 


And  is  she  not  being  dispossest  of  her  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock?  The  birth-rate  of  our  foreign 
population,  coming  so  largely  now  from 
eastern  and  southern  Europe,  is  so  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  that 
within  a  century  the  latter  will  be  but  a 
fraction  of.  the  whole. 

"Given  the  time,  these  matters  may 
right  themselves,  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  just  such  waves  of  immi- 
gration that  overturn  civilizations  before 
there  is  time  for  readjustment.  We  are  en- 
tering such  a  period.  We  must  fight  for 
time  or  accept  an  overturn  of  the  present 
social  order.  No  doubt  it  is  desirable  to 
have  social  changes;  it  is  suicidal  to  allow 
a  sudden  economic  chaos.  Among  biolo- 
gists a  defense  of  private  property,  free 
enterprise,  and  a  competition  which  does 
not  interfere  with  social  order  is  unnec- 
essary. These  things  must  be,  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  fittest  to  survive.  At  the 
same  time  there  must  be  a  regulation  of 
the  degree  of  social  warfare  or  a  reversion 
'to  savagery  will  result. 

"What  is  the  answer?  As  I  see  it,  it  is 
this:  First,  a  severe  restriction  of  immi- 
gration; secondly,  education;  thirdly, 
equitable  readjustment  in  many  of  our 
economic  customs;  lastly,  but  by  no  means 
least,  rational  marriage  selection,  a  some- 
what increased  birth-rate  in  families  of 
high  civic  value,  and  among  the  rank  and 
file  a  restriction  of  births  commensurate 
with  the  family  resources  and  the  mother's 
strength. 

"Economically  we  can  not  afford  a  high 
birth-rate,  but  it  should  be  cut  in  the  proper 
place.  If  this  be  done,  it  means  a  fall  in 
the  death-rate,  in  the  disease-rate,  in  the 
proportion  of  misery  and  poverty." 
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What  a  Famous 

Author  Said 
About  Smokers 


THE  UNTERRIFIED   BREWER 

PROHIBITION  has  by  no  means 
downed  the  breweries.  The  brewer 
still  brews,  turning  out  non-alcoholic  "ce- 
real beverages"  by  the  hogshead;  and 
with  these  he  is  doing  very  well  indeed, 
thank  you.  Even  with  an  amendment  of 
the  Volstead  Law,  to  which  he  still  looks 
forward  as  a  distant  possibility,  he  believes 
that  his  non-alcoholic  output  would  still  be 
important.  There  will  always  be  soft 
drinks  and  soft  drinkers,  and  the  brewer 
has  already  recognized  that  their  custom 
is  by  no  means  negligible — alcohol  or  no 
alcohol.  An  editorial  writer  in  The  Bev- 
erage Journal  (Chicago),  which  used  to  be 
The  Western  Brewer,  discussing  the  recent 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  assures  his  confreres  that  the  market 
for  cereal  beverages  is  rapidly  growing. 
With  them  there  is  no  bother  about  revenue 
fax  and  a  diminution  of  the  old  risks  and 
expenses,  there  is" no  corner  saloon  to  back 
up,  as  in  the  old  days,  and  altho  The  Ban-r- 
age Journal  does  not  mention  it,  many 
citizens  are  disposed  to  regard  the  absence 
of  this  institution  as  an  advantage  in  other 
respects  also.  Says  the  paper  named 
above: 

"The  brewer  has  this  consolation:  The 
prospects  are  excellent  for  good  business 
in  the  line  of  cereal  beverages.  The  gen- 
eral soft-drink  business  is  handicapped  to 
some  extent  by  the  sugar  shortage,  and  t bis 
increases  the  place  left  open  for  beverages 
whose  manufacture  does  not  trench  upon 
the  sugar  supply.     Indeed,  the  brewer  baa 


Bulwer  Lytton  wrote:  "The  man  who 
smokes  thinks  like  a  sage  and  acts  like  a 
Samaritan." 

That  was  written  when  most  smokers  were 
pipe-smokers.  It's  quite  as  true  today  as 
when  he  wrote  it. 

Consider  your  own  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  How  many  of  the  men  of 
sound  judgment  are  pipe-smokers  !J  Would  you 
go  to  a  non-smoker  or  to  a  pipe-smoker  for  a 
little  financial  help  to  tide  you  through  an 
emergency? 

You  would  prefer  to  hie  you  to  a  man  who 
smokes  a  pipe — if  you  know  men. 

We  don't  mean  for  a  minute  to  assert  that 
men  have  wisdom  or  men  are  kindly  merely 
because  they  are  pipe-smokers.  But  it's 
notable  how  many  of  the  wise  and  how  many 
of  the  kindly  you  find  puffing  away  at  their 
pipes  when  you  go  to  them  for  honest  advice  or 
for  generous  help. 

That  concentrated  thought  which  results 
in  sound  judgment,  that  contented,  generous 
mood  which  makes  you  feel  kindly  disposed 
toward  others — both  certainly  are  stimulated 
by  those  amiable  feelings  roused  in  a  man  by  a 
pipeful  of  the  light  tobacco. 

Notice  how  it  irritates  a  man  to  have  to 
smoke  a  tobacco  not  just  the  right  kind  for 
him. 

The  smoking  to- 
bacco perfectly  suiting 
a  man's  individual 
taste  is  not  always 
found  easily. 

If  you  haven't  ye; 
found  the  tobacco 
which  entirely  suits 
you,  we  invite  you  to 
try  Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth 
doesn't    com- 
pletely    suit   all 
men,   but   many 
men     hunting    for 
just   the   right   to- 
bacco   stop    looking 
around   any  more 
after  once  coming 
upon  Edgeworth, 

Possibly  you  also  would  like  it. 

Simply  set  down  upon  a  postcard  your  name 
and  address,  also  that  of  the  dealer  you  will  call 
upon  for  supplies  in  case  Edgeworth  pleases  you, 
and  we  will  despatch  to  you  without  charge 
generous  samples  of  Edgeworth  in  both  forms- 
Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into  cakes 
and  then  cut  into  thin,  moist  slices.  One  slice 
rubbed  between  the  hands  provides  an  average 
pipeful 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  already  rubbed 
for  you.  You  pour  it  straight  from  the  can 
into  your  pipe. 

Both  kinds  pack  nicely,  light  quickly,  and 
burn  freely  and  evenly  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
pipe. 

For  the  free  samnles  which  we  would  like  you 
to  judge,  address  Larus  (■•  Brother  Co.,  .">  South 
21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants-  If  your  jobber 
cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Company  will  gladly  send  you  prepaid 
by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two-dozen  carton  of  any 
size  of  Edgeworth  Phig  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed 
for  the  same  price  you  would  pay  the  jobber. 
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Remember ! 


That  in  the  ordinary  storage 
battery  the  insulation  is  the 
weakest  link. 


That  in  the  ordinary  battery 
both  plates  and  insulation 
wear  out. 


1 


That  with  the  ordinary  bat- 
tery the  big  expense  and 
risk  come  when  you  have 
to  tear  down  the  battery 
and  put  in  new  insulation — 
perhaps  with  the  result  that 
you  ruin  the  plates. 

That  in  the  ordinary  battery, 
the  insulation  between  the 
plates  carbonizes,  causing 
leakage  of  current;  and  per- 
forates, causing  short  circuits 
and    permitting    "treeing." 

That  the  ordinary  battery 
has  to  be  shipped  and  stored 
wet  or  partly  wet — aging  and 
deterioration  are  almost  sure 
to  take  place. 


That  in  the  Still  Better 
Willard  the  Threaded  Rub- 
ber Insulation  is  the  longest 
lived  part  of  the  battery. 

That  in  the  Still  Better 
Willard  the  wear  is  cur  in 
halves — for  Threaded  Rub- 
ber Insulation  does  not  wear 
out ;  it  is  not  affected  by  the 
solution. 

That  with  the  Still  Better 
Willard  the  Threaded  Rub- 
ber Insulation  prevents  this 
expense  and  risk. 


138  Manufacturers  Using 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 


5 


That  with  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation  these  faults, 
which  greatly  reduce  the 
efficiency  of  the  battery, 
cannot  occur. 


That  the  Still  Better 
Willard  with  Threaded  Rub- 
ber Insulation  is  shipped 
"bone  dry,"  not  a  drop  of 
moisture  in  it.  It  begins 
service  in  your  car  as  fresh 
as  when  built. 

Willard  Service 


Of  the  191  passenger  cars,  and  trucks  using  Willard 
Batteries  as  standard  equipment,  138  have  adopted  the 
Still  Better  Willard  with  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation. 


Acason 

Acme 

AH  American 

Allis-Chalmers 

American  LaFrance 

Apex 
'Apperson 

Armleder 

Atterbury 
•Auburn 

Austin 

Bacon 

Bell 

Belmont 

Bessemer 

Bets 

Biddle 

Brockway 

Buffalo 
•Buick 

Cannonball 

Capitol 
•Case 
•Chevrolet 

Clydesdale 

Cole 

Collier 

Colonial 

Comet 

Commerce 

Commodore 

Daniels 

Dart 

Dependable 

Diamond  T 

Dixie  Flyer 

Dodge 

Doms 

Fargo 

Fergus 

Ferris 

FWD 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Garford 

GMC 

Giant 

Glide 

Great  Western 

Hahn 

HCS 

Hurlburt 

Hawkeye 

Haynes 

Henney 

Highway 

Holmes 

Holt 

Hupmobile 

Indiana 

Internat'l  (I  H  C ) 
•Kissel 

Koehler 

Lancia 

Lexington 
•Liberty 

Luverne 


TFor  Export 


Madison 

Marmon 

Menominee 

Mercer 

Mercury 

Meteor  (Phila.) 

MHC 
•Mitchell 

Murray 

McFarlan 
•McLaughlin 

Napoleon 

Nash 

Nelson 

Nelson  &  LeMoon 

Noble 

Northway 

Ogren 

Old  Hickory 
•Olds 

Oneida 

Oshkosh 
•Paige 

Parker 

Peerless 

Peugeot 

Phianna 

Pierce-Arrow 

Premier 

Preston 

Ranier 
•Reo 

Republic 

ReVere 

Riddle 

Robinson 

Rock  Falls 

R  as  V  Knight 

Rowe 

Sandow 

Sayers 

Seagravc 

Selden 

Service 

Shelby 

Signal 

Singer 

Southern 

Standard  8 

Standard 

Stanley 

Studebaker 

Stutz 

Sunbeam 

Tarkington 

Tiffin 

Titan 

Tow  Motor 

Transport 

Traylor 

Ultimate 

Velie 

Vulcan 

Ward  LaFrance 
*Westcott 

White 

Wilson 

Winther 

Winton 

Wolverine 


STORAGE 

BATTERY 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


reason  to  feel  that  he  is  making  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  comfort  of  the 
public  by  tapping  a  supply  of  materials  for 
beverages  which  involves  the  production 
of  other  than  c^,ne-sugar  from  a  source  in 
no  way  affected  by  the  sugar  situation. 
The  more  cereal  beverages  are  used,  the 
more  will  the  sugar  situation  be  eased, 
altho  in  the  public  discussion  of  the  sugar 
situation  the  importance  of  prohibition  and 
I  the  consequent  increase  in  the  demand  for 
sugar  drinks  have  been  persistently  mini- 
mized. The  brewer  will  perform  a  distinct 
service  to  the  country  by  pushing  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  cereal  beverages  and 
easing  the  demand  for  sugar  drinks.  Is  it 
possible  to  hope  that  for  once  the  brewer 
will  get  credit  for  a  useful  activity? 

"The  demand  for  cereal  beverages  is 
rapidly  increasing.  For  this  the  brewer  has 
himself  to  thank.  Until  recently,  while 
the  hope  held  out  that  beer  might  come 
back,  he  did  not  go  into  the  manufacture 
of  cereal  beverages  in  a  whole-hearted 
manner.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  realize 
that  prohibition  had  actually  come,  and 
come  to  stay — for  a  while,  at  least.  To 
abandon  the  faith  of  a  lifetime  was  a  psy- 
chological torment  which  only  time  and  the 
final  conviction  of  the  futility  of  further 
contest  could  end.  That  end  has  been 
reached.  The  brewer  has  seriously  studied 
the  production  of  cereal  beverages.  From 
a  despised  stop-gap,  the  cereal  beverage  has 
become  a  real  drink  of  individual  merit  and 
permanency.  The  quality  of  cereal  bev- 
erages has  advanced  almost  incredibly 
within  the  last  year.  The  scoffs  and  jibes 
at  'near-beer'  are  dying  out.  A  genuine 
liking  for  cereal  beverages  is  setting  in. 

"When  prohibition  began  to  be  actual, 
there  was  hope  among  the  people  that 
something  new  would  be  developed'  that 
could,  in  a  measure,  take  the  place  of  beer. 
While  many  new  beverages  have  come, 
this  hope  has  not  been  fulfilled  by  any  of 
the  new  sugar  drinks.  Many  of  them  have 
become  popular  and  are  being  used  in  large 
quantities.  Many  of  them  have  been  de- 
veloped by  brewers  and  have  taken  a  per- 
manent place  among  the  beverages  of  the 
country  with  the  assurance  of  a  big  ex- 
panding market.  But  the  drink  that  could, 
in  a  measure,  take  the  place  of  beer  did  not 
come  from  that  source.  The  only  drink 
that  in  any  degree  at  all  answers  the  re- 
quirement is  the  cereal  beverage.  It  satis- 
fies the  demand  for  something  different 
from  a  sweet  drink  and  something  that  one 
will  drink  aside  from  a  mere  desire  to 
quench  thirst. 

"There  is  thus  an  assured  market  for 
the  cereal  beverage,  and  a  market  that  is 
rapidly  growing.  While,  of  course,  it  was 
idle  to  expect  that  cereal  beverages  will 
ever  be  used  to  an  equal  extent  as  beer  was 
in  its  day,  still  there  will  be  a  good,  grow- 
ing business,  and,  considering  the  freedom 
from  the  burdensome  internal-revenue  tax 
of  former  days  and  the  absence  of  the  risks, 
expenses,  and  investments  of  retail  stands, 
the  business  will  be  more  profitable  pro- 
portionate to  the  capital  and  labor  in- 
volved. The  brewer  can  do  no  better  than 
to  throw  himself  into  the  business  with  a 
will. 

"One  thing  is  necessary  above  all  things: 
in  cereal  beverages  quality  is  the  supreme 
requirement.  In  beer  there  was  always  the 
alcohol  that  was  able  to  mask  imperfections 
in  taste  and,  by  supplying  a  mild  stimula- 
tion, make  up  for  other  shortcomings.    This 


protection  is  no  longer  available.  Every 
last  defect  of  taste  will  show  in  the  cereal 
beverage.  The  lack  of  stability  will  make 
itself  felt  in  costly  loss,  to  say  nothing  of 
undesired  fermentations  in  wood  or  bottle 
that  might  involve  contraventions  of  law, 
unintentional  but  nevertheless  punishable. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  trade  is  realizing 
these  requirements  of  cereal  beverages,  for 
the  improvement  in  quality  in  these  prod- 
ucts   within     the   last   months    is   simply 

astounding 

"The  man  in  the  street  is,  as  a  rule, 
opposed  to  prohibition.  It  evidently  was 
necessary  actually  to  have  prohibition  be- 
fore the  people  could  realize  the  impending 
danger.  Now  they  realize  it,  and  the  gen- 
eral impression  appears  to  be  that  they  do 
not  like  it.  Whether  this  dislike  is  strong 
enough  and  of  sufficient  extent  to  secure 
the  election  of  a  Congress  that  will  enact 
a  more  liberal  limit  of  alcohol  content  is  a 
question  that  only  the  future  can  decide. 
One  may  hope  that  a  favorable  turn  will 
come.  But  at  best  it  will  take  time,  and 
meanwhile  there  is  no  need  for  the  brewer 
to  allow  his  plant  to  be  idle.  Cereal  bev- 
erages offer  a  good  market,  and,  even  if 
beer  should  come  back,  there  will  remain 
considerable  demand  for  them." 


MICROBIAN  METHUSELAHS? 

MICROORGANISMS  found  in  paper 
are  described  in  a  report  made  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  last  No- 
vember by  Yves  Delage,  detailing  recent 
experiments  by  Galippe,  a  French  bacte- 
riologist. Not  only  does  modern  paper 
harbor  bacteria,  but  the  experimenter  found 
in  papyrus  two  thousand  years  old  organ- 
isms that  live  in  the  growing  papyrus  plant. 
He  concludes  that  these  organisms  have 
survived  during  these  centuries,  as  they 
could  scarcely  have  grown  and  multiplied 
in  desiccated  tissue.  An  abstract  of  the 
Galippe  report  in  English  is  printed  in 
The  Scientific  American  Monthly  (New 
York,  July).  Galippe  declares  that  every 
sort  of  paper  contains  in  its  fibers  living 
organisms  capable  of  being  cultivated. 
He  says: 

"I  have  made  use  for  many  years  of 
filter  paper  sterilized  in  the  autoclave  at 
a  temperature  of  120°  C.  for  a  period 
of  half  an  hour.  A  direct  examination  of 
such  sterilized  filter  .  .  .  shows  that  it 
contains  within  its  framework,  and  partic- 
ularly in  its  fibers,  a  large  number  of  ovoid 
bacilli  united  in  a  mass.  Those  which  we 
isolated  were  capable  of  movement.  Sev- 
eral plantings  of  these  were  made  with 
positive  results 

"ft  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  what  in- 
fluence time  might  have  upon  such  living 
creatures  contained  in  paper.  My  re- 
searches extended  to  papers  manufactured 
in  the  eighteenth  century  and  even  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  .  .  .  Fragments  of  paper 
were  placed  in  contact  with  sterilized  dis- 
tilled water  frequently  stirred.  These 
fragments  were  afterward  dried  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  several  hours  in  steril- 
ized water  which  was  supersaturated  with 
ether.  Then  after  having  been  dried  again 
these  fragments  were  planted  with  cultures. 
The  eighteenth-century  paper  thus  treated 
was  examined  directly  after  dilaceration 
and  coloration,  and  it  was  found  that 
its  fibers  contained  a  certain  number  of 
ovoid  bacilli.  .  .  .  The  experimenter  next 
treated    paper    from    a    book    printed    in 


1496  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  case 
direct  examination  revealed  large  micro- 
cocci containing  a  microzyme  bacilli  and 
numerous  microzymes.  The  free '  micro- 
organisms in  the  preparation  were  capable 

of  movement 

"Encouraged  by  these  first  results,  we 
were  led  to  inquire  whether  paper  still  more 
ancient  would  give  similar  results,  and  thus 
through  the  kindness  of  a  learned  gentle- 
man we  were  able  to  procure  some  frag- 
ments of  Chinese  manuscripts.  It  was  not 
possible  to  assign  the  exact  date  of  this, 
but  we  were  assured  that  they  dated  from 
a  period  long  before  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing. The  first  of  these  two  specimens  (No. 
1)  seemed  to  be  older  than  the  second 
(No.  2)  and  was  more  resistant." 

Both  these  Chinese  specimens  also 
yielded  bacilli,  some  of  them  obviously  in 
motion.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"These  very  remarkable  results  fired  Mr. 
Galippe's  interest  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  determined  to  carry  the  question  of  the 
long  life  of  these  little  Methuselahs  still 
further.  From  a  well-known  Egyptologist, 
Mr.  Benedite,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
fragments  of  papyrus  belonging  to  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemys,  i.e.,  about  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  era.  Upon 
bits  of  this  papyrus  were  sown  culture 
mediums.  One  of  them  was  subjected  to 
direct  examination  after  being  torn  asunder 
and  colored  as  usual.  The  large  cells  of 
the  epidermis  remained  united  and  were 
found  to  be  unaltered.  Some  of  these 
cells  were  empty,  whereas  others  contained 
microorganisms  of  various  forms.  Among 
these  we  distinguished  large  spherical  bod- 
ies, rods  arranged  in  chains,  ovoid  bacilli, 
micrococci,  and  diplococci.  After  three  hours 
of  hydration  these  intracellular  micro- 
organisms, which  had  remained  motionless 
for  so  many  centuries,  all  began  to  move. 
After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  cul- 
tures made  with  them  exhibited  signs  that 
they  were  multiplying  and  developing — 
the  mitochondria  forms  as  well  as  the 
various  microorganisms  observed  in  the 
direct  examination. 

"These  startling  and  unexpected  results 
of  the  revival  of  life  in  organisms  as  dead 
apparently  as  Pharaoh's  mummy  induced 
the  investigator  to  continue  his  researches 
with  a  slight  modification  of  technique. 
Fragments  of  the  aforesaid  papyrus  were 
macerated  in  pure  ether  to  free  them  of 
the  resinous  matters  contained  which  had 
rendered  the  observations  somewhat  dif- 
ficult. When  the  fragments  thus  mace- 
rated were  treated  as  before  they  exhibited 
the  same  results,  except  that  the  intra- 
cellular microorganisms  were  found  to  be 
endowed  with  movement. 

"Finally,  the  series  of  experiments  was 
completed  by  making  an  anatomical  and 
bacteriological  examination  of  the  plant 
from  which  the  ancient  papyrus  was  made 
— the  Cyperus  Papyrus.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  when  the  epidermis  of  the 
stalk  of  this  plant  with  all  its  leaf-sheaths 
was  examined  some  organisms  were  dis- 
covered that  had  been  first  found  in  the 
papyrus  of  the  Ptolemaic  era.  In  the  cells 
of  the  fibers  and  in  the  cultures  made  there- 
with, similar  mitochondria  forms  were  found 
as  well  as  ovoid  bacilli,  rods,  and  numerous 
microzymes,  endowed  with  motion. 

"Previous  researches  made  by  Mr.  Ga- 
lippe, with  the  aid  of  Madame  G.  Souffland, 
have  likewise  established  the  high  degree 
of  resistance  to  the  intracellular  organisms 
to  the  action  of  heat  and  to  various  chem- 
icals.    Hence  these  microscopic  living  crea- 
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'HEN  the  children  say 
'Good  Night"  to  you,  do 
they  always  have  warm, 
comfortable  bedrooms  to  go  to?    Be- 
fore bedtime,  can  they  romp  about  anywhere  in  the 
house,  play  on  the  floors  with  assurance  that  they 
are  warm  and  safe  ? 

You  know  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  them  to  have  winter- 
long  freedom  of  the  whole  house — to  play  and  develop  as  they 
should  under  the  protection  of  even  warmth  everywhere. 

MTERH4TI0I14L 

OtIEPIPE  HE/TTER 

is  so  simple  to  install  and  so  economical  with  fuel  that  it  pro- 
vides those  heating  comforts  at  a  cost  per  year  that  is  usually 
less  and  seldom  more  than  that  for  out-of-date  stoves. 

And  when  you  put  in  an  International  Onepipe,  you  are 
getting  a  big,  thoroughly  reliable  heater,  scientifically  con- 
structed by  a  Company  that  knows 
how,  through  75  years'  experience  in 
making  finest  heating  apparatus  of 
all  types.  Register  is  big,  correctly 
proportioned,  to  circulate  big 
volumes  of  warmed  air  from  little 
fuel.  Triple,  asbestos-lined  inner 
casing  keeps  heat  in  and  your 
cellar  cool. 

It's  a  strong,  rugged  heater  that 
will  be  a  constant  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  you  for  many  years. 

Write  for  Catalog 

With  the  catalog  we  offer  a  chart 
and  question  blank  which,  when  filled 
out  and  returned,  will  enable  our  ex- 
perienced engineers  to  give  you  heat- 
ing advice  which  will  be  unbiased, 
since  we  make  all  types  of  heating 
apparatus. 

InTERn/rrion/iL  He/iter 
Coop/iny 

Makers  of 
Boilers,  Furnaces  and  Onepipe  Heaters 

4-24  Lincoln  Street,  Utica,  New  York 

BRANCHES: 
New  York,  Chicago,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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tures,  whose  very  existence  was  so  long 
unsuspected,  appear  to  be  really  entitled 
to  the  name  of  minute  Methuselahs." 


A  NEW  ARMY  JOB:    FLIGHT  SURGEON 

"OEFORE  an  airplane  is  taken  out  for 
-L'  flight  the  mechanicians  must  look 
over  its  engine,  control-gears,  sheets,  and 
wings.  But  it  is  only  recently  that  a 
much  more  vital  part  of  the  flying  com- 
bination— namely,  the  aviator  himself — 
has  been  thoroughly  inspected  before  he  is 
allowed  to  perform  his  functions.  This 
inspection  is  now  performed  by  a  special 
medical  officer,  the  "flight  surgeon,"  who 
is  really  "a  new  specialist  in  medicine," 
as  described  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Sheep,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (Chicago). 
The  flight  surgeon,  Dr.  Sheep  explains,  bears 
the  same  relation  to  aviation  as  does  the 
specialist  in  preventive  medicine  to  man- 
kind in  general.  Both  are  concerned  with 
the  prevention  of  disability  and  the  main- 
tenance of  physical  efficiency.  As  a 
knowledge  of  diseases  is  essential  in  order 
to  make  intelligent  efforts  for  their  pre- 
vention, so  a  knowledge  of  the  special 
ailments  to  which  the  flier  is  subject  is 
necessary  in  order  that  they  may  be  pre- 
vented or  reduced  to  a  minimum.  He 
continues: 

"When  the  United  States  entered  the 
world-war  and  there  began  an  immediate 
and  great  increase  in  avitaion  activities, 
it  early  became  apparent  that,  after  men 
had  undergone  a  thorough  and  special 
physical  examination  and  were  found  fit 
to  fly,  the  most  important  work  of  the 
Medical  Division  of  the  Air  Service  was  to 
keep  these  selected  men  under  constant 
supervision  to  see  that  they  remained  fit  to 
fly,  and  to  remove  from  flying  those  who 
became  unfit.  The  necessity  for  such  a 
procedure  was  made  obvious  by  a  report 
from  overseas  that  the  British,  French, 
and  Italians,  by  information  derived  from 
carefully  compiled  statistics,  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  ninety  per  cent,  of 
aviation  casualties  was  due  to  troubles 
with  the  fliers,  eight  per  cent,  to  defective 
airplanes,  and  two  per  cent,  to  the  Huns; 
further,  that  by  proper  medical  supervision 
of  fliers,  the  British  in  two  years  reduced 
this  ninety  per  cent,  of  casualties  to 
twelve  per  cent. 

"These  so-called  'troubles'  of  the  fliers 
were  made  the  subject  of  special  study  by 
competent  experts.  Medical  officers  were 
assigned  to  duty  at  flying-fields  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  all  possible  informa- 
tion concerning  ills  and  accidents  of  fliers, 
research  laboratories  for  study  and  experi- 
mentation were  estabished  at  certain  of 
the  fields,  frequent  reexaminations  of  fliers 
were  conducted,  and  all  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  thereby  was  assembled  and  put 
into  shape  for  the  training  of  medical 
officers  who  were  to  qualify  for  the  special 
medical  work  required  by  the  Air  Service. 
Thus  there  evolved  a  new  specialist  in 
medicine — the  flight  surgeon 

"Instruction  prescribed  for  medical  of- 
ficers who  desire  to  qualify  as  flight  sur- 


nil 
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Puts  service  into  Rubber 

RUBBER'S  USEFULNESS  was  permanently  increased  the  day  it  was 
discovered  that  ZlNC  OxiDE  gave  it  greater  strength,  durability, 
and  resiliency. 

Zinc  Oxide,  properly  compounded  with  crude  rubber,  changes 
the  rubber  from  a  material  with  limited  usefulness  to  one  which 
serves  many  needs  in  human  activities.  It  adds  endurance  to  rub- 
ber articles  of  every  variety — boots,  shoes,  coats,  automobile  tires, 
surgical  goods,  etc. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  supplies  the  rubber  industry 
with  high  quality  ZlNC  OxiDE  of  such  great  uniformity  that  it  can  be 
incorporated  into  formulas  year  after  year  with  dependable  results. 

Our  own  mines,  extensive  plant  facilities  and  more  than  70  years' 
experience  in  manufacturing  ZlNC  Products  assure  our  customers 
a  constant  supply  of  ZlNC  Products  of  uniform  quality.  The  co- 
operation of  our  Research  Department  is  at  the  service  of  our  cus- 
tomers who  seek  to  effect  greater  economy  and  increased  output 
by  the  use  of  our  products. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:    Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 
PITTSBURGH:    The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building 

Manufacturers  of  Zinc  Oxide,  Slab  Zinc   {Spelter),   Spiegeleisen,   Lithopone,   Sulphuric  Acid* 
Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates,  Zinc  Dust,  Salt  Cake  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey" 

zinc 
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It  may  be  years  before  we 
can  say  that  more  Majestic 
Cords  are  in  use  than  any 
other  make. 

It  is  possible  right  now,  how- 
ever,  for  us  to  say  that 
Majestic  Cords  are  so  good 
that  users  acknowledge 
them  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory tires  in  the 'world. 

By  actual  merit — the  only 
route  we  know — we  are 
seeking  earnestly  and 
painstakingly  a  strong  rep- 
utation. 

Majestic  Tubes  arc 
unusually  dependable 

MAJESTIC  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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geons  ...  is  given  at  the  central  Medical 
Research  Laboratory,  and  consists  of  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  and  practical  work 
in  normal  physiology  of  respiration  and 
circulation  and  in  the  physiology  of  respira- 
tion and  circulation  of  the  flier  when  ex- 
posed to  high  altitudes.  The  ability  to 
differentiate  .  .  .  all  types  of  valvular  heart- 
disease  is  acquired  from  clinics  and  lec- 
tures. Methods  of  new  and  special  ex- 
aminations of  the  ophthalmologic  and 
otologic  apparatus  are  taught,  and  each 
student  flight  surgeon  is  required  to  make 
a  number  of  complete  examinations  of  the 
eye  and  the  ear.  .  .  .  Special  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  making  of  personality 
studies.  In  psychology  the  instruction 
consists  of  a  study  of  elementary  psycho- 
logic methods  and  the  psychology  of 
aviation,  a  subject  which  has  to  do  with 
the  mental  adaptability  of  the  flier  to  the 
work  required  of  him.  In  physics,  such 
matters  as  oxygen  -  supply  apparatus, 
aviators'  goggles,  and  the  rebreathing  ap- 
paratus for  the  detection  of  staleness  and 
the  classification  of  fliers  are  given  study 
and  practical  demonstration.  The  whole 
course  of  instruction  requires  two  months 
of  intensive  work. 

"After  its  completion,  and  on  being 
assigned  to  flying-fields  for  duty,  flight  sur- 
geons are  encouraged  to  take  flying  in- 
struction and  to  qualify  as  air  pilots. 
They  can  thus  by  experience  in  the  air 
comprehend  the  psychology  of  flying. 
From  the  study  of  the  sensations  produced 
during  flight  they  gain  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation of  inestimable  value  in  dealing 
with  fliers  under  their  charge.  They  have 
a  true  appreciation  of  the  stress  which  at 
all  times  the  flier  undergoes,  the  symptoms 
brought  on  by  flying  at  high  altitudes,  and 
the  physical  and  mental  exhaustion  in- 
cident to  prolonged  flights.  They  may 
acquire  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  mani- 
festations of  flying  'staleness,'  that  most 
insidious  and  dangerous  ailment  of  fliers, 
which  may  exist  when  the  subjects  them- 
selves are  not  aware  of  it,  but  which  the 
competent  observer  usually  detects  with- 
out difficulty.  Further,  they  have  a  bond 
in  common  with  their  fellow  fliers,  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  on  this  account 
greater  confidence  is  reposed  in  them  by  the 
fliers 

"The  flight  surgeon  should  be  out  on 
the  line  with  the  fliers  during  the  hours 
that  flying  is  actively  engaged  in.  The 
mechanicians  look  over  the  engine,  the 
control  gears,  and  the  struts  and  wings  of 
the  airplane  before  it  is  taken  out  for 
flight.  How  much  more  important  it  is  that 
the  flier,  the  'heart  and  brains  of  the  whole 
flying  apparatus,'  as  one  flight  surgeon 
expresses  it,  should  be  talked  with  and 
critically,  if  but  momentarily,  observed 
before  he  is  allowed  to  go  up  into  the  air! 

"On  recommendation  of  the  flight  sur- 
geon, the  commanding  officer  of  an  Air 
Service  station  may  at  any  time  remove  a 
man  from  flying  duty.  While  the  most 
important  part  of  the  flight  surgeon's 
work  is  in  instituting  measures  for  keeping 
fliess  in  good  physical  condition,  it  is 
worth  while  to  state  that  of  1,600  fliers 
in  the  United  States  in  1919  of  whom  there 
is  a  record,  808  were  temporarily  dis- 
qualified for  flying  on  account  of  physical 
(Usability  and  thirty  were  permanently 
disqualified. 

"The  flight  surgeon  is  required  to.  pre- 
pare and  send  in  to  the  office  of  the  chief 
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Many  Dealers  Are  Now  Selling 
Jewelry  Who  Used  To  Think 
It  JVas  "Out  of  Their  Line" 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  now  buy  the  newest 
designs  of  fine  quality,  beautiful  Bixler  Staple 
Jewelry  in  such  stores  as  Dry  Goods,  Millinery, 
General  Merchandise,  Drug,  Clothing  and  Hard- 
ware ?  Even  grocery  and  shoe  stores  are  putting 
in  the  Bixler  Display  Case  with  its  line  of  rings, 
brooches,  bracelets,  lavallieres,  watch  chains, 
watch  fobs,  scarf  pins,  etc. 
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Staple  Jewelry 

Qua  run  teed 


Bixler  Staple  Jewelry  is  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee. 
It  embraces  medium-priced  articles  that  can  be  worn  every 
day.  No  luxuries.  No  novelties  or  tads,  but  attractive  pieces 
at  popular  prices  within  reach  of  persons  of  "average  income." 


Dealers 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Be 
ready  for  the  big  fall  season.  Fill 
out  the  coupon — attach  it  to  your 
business  stationery  and  mail  it  to 
us  today  for  full  information. 


Miles  F.  Bixler  Co. 

1924-32  Euclid  Ave. 
Department  33  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Men  and  Women  who  are 
interested  in  beautiful 
things  in  jewelry  may  have, 
for  the  asking,  a  copy  of 
our  booklet  "Jewelry  That 
Pleases." 


The 

Miles  F. 

Bixler  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen : 
Send,  without  obligation,   full 
particulars  telling  how  I  can  open  a 
profitable  Bixler  Staple  Jewelry  De- 
partment in  my  store. 

Name 

Line  of  Busmen* 


City. 


.  State- 
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Complete  desk  equipment 


When  the  army  acquires  athousandnewmen, 
everything  about  them  is  ill-matched.  But  the 
uniform  rubs  out  differences  big  and  little.  It 
gives  them  smartness,  tone,  swank. 

No  big  business  can  afford  to  have  ill-matched 
desks  in  its  offices,  general  or  private.  Woods 
which  do  not  match  in  color  or  finish,  and 
designs  which  do  not  harmonize,  express 
anything  but  success. 

Cutler  Desks  are  designed  to  express  success 
and  are  made  in  complete  lines  so  that  roll 
tops,  flat  tops  and  typewriter  desks  may  be 
had  in  the  same  harmonious  design.  Just  as 
privates  and  captains  both  wear  khaki. 

To  get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Cutler  Dealer 
is  usually  to  find  the  most  successful  office 
equipment  man  in  town.  Ask  us  for  his  name 
and  for  descriptive  literature. 

Cutler  Desk  Company 


20-64  Churchill  Street 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Also  manufacturers  of  the  Cutler  Kiln, 
applicable     to  all      drying      processes 
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surgeon,  Air  Service,  at  frequent,  intervals, 
standardized  reports  on  fliers.  Some  of 
these  reports  deserve  special  mention  in 
that  the  information  they  furnish  gives 
an  idea  of  the  valuable  statistics  which  the 
central  office  is  enabled  to'  compile.  The 
'Crash'  report,  sent  in  from  a  station 
whenever  there  is  an  injury  to  a  flier  or 
serious  damage  to  an  airplane,  covers  the 
date  of  beginning  of  training  of  flier;  hours 
of  dual  and  solo  instruction;  hours  flown 
during  past  month;  duration  of  last  flight; 
number  of  previous  crashes;  result  of 
crash;  cause  of  crash;  type  of  plane,  etc. 
The  'Care  of  Flier'  report  is  submitted 
weekly  from  each  station.  It  gives  the 
total  number  of  fliers  on  duty  at  the 
station;  the  number  of  hours  of  flying; 
number  of  fliers  temporarily  removed  from 
flying  duty  b}r  the  commanding  officer  on 
recommendation  of  -  the  flight  surgeon ; 
cause  of  disability  in  each  case  reported 
on;  statement  as  to  whether  physical 
xamination  records  are  on  file  for  all 
fliers  at  the  station,  and  other  data. 


ACIDS  IN  LUBRICANTS 

AS  a  lubricating  oil  is  intended  to  make 
a  machine  run  smoothly,  one  would 
think  that  freedom  from  acids  would  be 
an  absolute  necessitj7  for  it.  Acids  corrode 
metals  and  destroy  the  smoothness  of  a 
polished  surface.  It  is  somewhat  discon- 
certing, therefore,  to  learn  that  machinists 
are  actually  putting  acid  into  their  oils  and 
improving  oils  of  poor  quality  by  so  doing. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  animal  and 
vegetable  oils  make  better  lubricants  than 
mineral  oils,  and  the  reason  now  appears 
in  the  fact  that  the  former  contain  fatty 
acids.  By  adding  the  proper  proportion 
of  these  to  the  mineral  oils  their  lubricating 
value  may  be  raised  to  that  of  the  others. 
This  device  is  called  by  its  inventors  "the 
germ  p-ocess" — the  acid  being  looked  upon 
as  the  germ  or  basic  principle  of  lubricating 
value.  The  following  extracts  are  from  a 
paper  by  Henry  M.  Wells  and  James  E. 
Southcombe,  presented  to  the  London 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  and  reprinted 
in  The  Scientific  American  Monthly  (New 
York).     Say  these  writers: 

"It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
review  the  position  of  our  knowledge  of 
lubricants  and  lubrication. 

"Prof.  C.  V.  Boys,  in  his  presidential  ad- 
dress to  the  Physical  Society  in  1908,  crys- 
tallized the  position  very  happily  in  these 
words : 

"'It  was  found  that  the  lubricating 
property  of  oil  depended  on  something 
which  at  present  is  unknown.  It  is  not 
viscosity — animal  and  vegetable  oils  lubri- 
cate better,  i.e.,  they  are  more  'slippery' 
than  mineral  oils  of  the  same  viscosity, 
and  tho  the  oil  trade  has  known  how  to 
make  good  'slippery'  mixtures,  no  one  at 
present  knows  what  'oiliness'  is,  and  this 
is  at  the  present  time  an  important  physical 
quest  of  the  engineer.' 

"Again,  Prof  J.  S.  Brame  has  said  that 
'the  property  of  "oiliness"  was  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  of  the  properties  of  oils. 
By  some  it  was  regarded  as  unnecessary  to 
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Oratory  such  as  the  ancients 
never  dreamed  of— word- 
power  of  a  new  sort!    In  the 

politics  of  today  the  Mimeograph  is  per- 
forming many  remarkable  functions.  From 
out  of  its  flying  wheels  are  coming  the  hot 
messages  of  the  hour — to  conventions,  to 
delegates,  helpers,  voters.    Because  it  is  the 
speediest  and  most  expedient  means  of  get- 
ting important  communications  into  the  hands 

of  many,  it  commands  a  multitude  such  as  no  Demos- 
thenes ever  swayed.     Within  an    hour  it   delivers  five 
thousand  well  printed  copies  of  any  typewritten  sheet. 
Diagrams,  drawings,  etc.,  are  easily  duplicated  in  the  same 
operation.  Throughout  the  world,  business  and  educational 
institutions  are  finding  it  a  quick  means  of  cutting  costs 
and  increasing  efficiency.    Why  not  get  our  booklet  "L-8" 
today?    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 
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NEGXH3UT 


Full  Current— And  What  It 
Means  to  Gasoline 

THE  Connecticut  System  is  free  to  deliver  the 
battery's  full  current  to  your  cylinders  because 
no  resistance  has  been  set  up  anywhere  along 
the  line  to  cut  down  the  flow. 

Full  current  means  a  fat,  eager  spark  which  fires 
rapidly  and  completely  even  today's  low-grade 
fuels. 

That  fat  spark  is  'necessary  to  get  the  maximum 
miles  per  gallon  from  your  gasoline.  With  gasoline 
at  35  cents — full  current  will  prevent  high  fuel  bills. 

The  Automatic  Switch  guarantees  the  system's 
safety  in  using  full  current — because  when  the 
motor  stops  the  current  stops — the  switch  kicks  oft 
automatically  and  checks  the  flow. 

Will  the  Connecticut  Ignition  System  be  on  the 
next  car  you  buy  ? 

CONNECTICUT  JISCOMPANY 


Meriden 


Connecticut 
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connect  it  with  viscosity  directly,  since  it 
was  possest  in  a  much  greater  degree  by 
some  fixt  oils  than  by  many  mineral  oils 
which  had  practically  the  same  viscosity.' 

"It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  two  distinct  classes  of  lubricating 
practise.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the 
lubrication  of  fast-moving  shafts,  etc., 
supplied  with  a  large  excess  of  oil  frequently 
under  pressure,  and  in  this  case  the  fric- 
tional  values  are  dependent  primarily  upon 
the  viscosity  of  the  oil.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  to  deal  with  slow  speeds  at  high- 
bearing  pressures,  frequently  with  a  very 
limited  supply  of  oil,  and  it  is  in  these 
cases  that  the  special  property  of  'oiliness' 
or  'body'  is  requisite  to  maintain  the  film. 

"What  are  the  possible  physical  proper- 
ties of  a  liquid  which  influence  its  character 
as  a  lubricant?  They  are  viscosity,  den- 
sity, capillarity  or  surface  tension,  compres- 
sibility, and  tensile  strength.  Only  a  liquid 
which  'wets'  or  'spreads  over'  the  solid 
can  constitute  a  true  lubricant,  because  in 
order  for  the  liquid  to  force  itself  into  the 
narrower  spaces  of  higher  pressure,  it  is 
essential  on  capillary  grounds  that  the 
said  liquid  shall  'wet'  the  solid  surfaces." 

The  bearing  of  this  fact  appears  in  the 
earlier  researches  of  the  authors,  which 
showed  that  it  is  the  animal  and  vegetable 
oils  that  "wet"  or  spread  over  the  sur- 
faces on  which  they  are  used,  and  that  the 
presence  of  acids  enables  them  to  do  this. 
They  go  on: 

"If  a  substance  be  added  to  an  oil  which 
brings  about  a  lowering  of  interfacial  ten- 
sion, such  addition  will  act  favorably  as 
far  as  lubrication  is  concerned  by  prevent- 
ing a  rupture  of  the  liquid  film  and  pre- 
venting in  turn  the  metals  from  coming 
in  direct  contact. 

"The  capacity  for  spreading  may  be 
considered  as  partly  physical  and  partly 
chemical.  The  effect  is  to  render  the  tran- 
sition layer  between  the  liquid  and  solid 
less  abrupt.  Oiliness  depends  on  the  chem- 
ical forces  called  into  play  between  the  ac- 
tive part  of  the  oil  molecule  and  the  solid 
surfaces  of  the  bearing. 

"Now  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  chemical  activity  between  the 
metallic  surfaces  of  bearing  and  journal  and 
an  oil  containing  free  fatty  acidity,  while 
such  tendencies  are  less  pronounced  in  the 
case  of  a  neutral  mineral  oil. 

"Through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the 
largest  engineering  firms  in  the  country  we 
have  been  enabled  to  make  a  series  of  mea- 
surements in  a  large  friction-testing  machine. 
The  i-esults  afford  great  support  to  the 
news  exprest  above,  and,  coupled  with  our 
experience  in  practical  lubrication,  about 
to  be  mentioned,  confirm  our  explanation 
of  the  property  of  oiliness  and  open  out  a 
new  and  invaluable  field  in  the  manufacture 
of  lubricating  oil. 

"We  should  here  mention  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  making  lubricating  oils  by  adding 
to  mineral  oils  small  quantities  of  fatty 
acids  or  substances  which  lower  the  inter- 
facial tension  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Patent  Offices  in  all  civilized  countries. 

"Not  a  single  failure  has  occurred  in 
practise  of  an  oil  or  an  oil '  essence '  made  on 
the  'germ  process'  as  a  reliable  lubricating 
oil  when  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  supplied." 
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Records 


Indianapolis  Speedway 

— Ten  cars  finished  in  the 
1920  International  500- 
Mile  Speedway  Classic  at 
Indianapolis.  Seven  of 
these  cars,  including  the 
winning  Monroe  Special, 
driven  by  Gaston  Chev- 
rolet, were  equipped  with 
Delco  Ignition. 


Speed  "Tommy"Milton 
shot  his  Delco-equipped 
Duesenberg  car  along  Day- 
tona  Beach  at  the  fastest 
pace  man  ever  travelled 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
— at  the  rate  of  156  miles 
per  hour.  This  speed 
established  seven  world 
records  and  once  again 
demonstrated  Delco  igni- 
tion efficiency. 


/ 


Altitude — Major  Schroe- 
der's  spectacular  climb 
into  the  heavens  February 
27,  1920,  for  a  world's  alti- 
tude record,  was  achieved 
with  a  Liberty  Motor 
equipped  with  Delco  Igni- 
tion. The  Bureau  of 
Standards'  official  cali- 
bration showed  a  height 
of  33,000  feet  above  sea 
level. 


Every-Day  Record— The 

record  of  Delco  performance 
on  more  than  a  million  motor 
cars,  day  in  and  day  out,  on 
all  kinds  of  roads  in  every 
part  of  the  world  is  cherished 
by  The  Dayton  Engineering 
Laboratories  Company  even 
more  than  the  accompanying 
ignition  achievements  of  note. 
None  but  the  owners  of 
cars  Delco'equipped  can  fully 
appreciate  the  assurance  of 
contentment  Delco  dependa- 
bility gives  to  every  automo' 
bile  trip,  for  business  or 
pleasure.  The  daily  records 
of  Delco  reliability  are  so 
constant  in  repetition  as 
scarcely  to  cause  comment. 

Delco 


Fifty-Hour  Record— An 

Essex  stock  car,  in  a  gruel- 
ling fifty-hour  grind,  cov- 
ered three  thousand  and 
thirty-seven  miles,  aver- 
aging 60.7  miles  an  hour. 
The  perfect  performance 
of  Delco  starting,  lighting 
and  ignition  equipment 
was  an  important  factor 
in  the  establishment  of 
this  record. 


Trans- Atlantic  Record 

— In  his  report  on  the 
memorable  flight  across 
the  Atlantic,  Lieutenant 
Commander  Read  wrote: 
"The  engines  functioned 
perfectly  all  the  way  from 
America  to  Portugal." 
These  words  constitute  a 
genuine  tribute  to  Delco 
Ignition  dependability — 
when  dependability  was 
vital. 


Tr  ans- Continental 
Record— A  seven-passen- 
ger Hudson  phaeton  stock 
car  equipped  with  Delco 
starting,  lighting  and  ig- 
nition covered  7,000  miles 
from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York  and  return  in  the 
remarkable  record-break- 
ing time  of  10  days,  21 
hours. 


THE     DAYTON    ENGINEERING    LABORATORIES    CO     DAYTON.   OHIO     US     A 
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.HERE 


You  Can  Make 
$500  to  $1000 

a  Month  Milling 

in  your  community  on  this  New  Wonder- 
ful Mill —  no  previous  milling:  experience 
necessary. 

Be  a  Miller 

and  have  a  dignified,  permanent  busi- 
ness that  -will  earn  you  steady  profits  the 
entire  year. 

Grind  your  home-grown  wheat,  supply 
your  community  with  flour  and  feed.  You 
save  the  freight  on  the  wheat  going  out, 
and  the  flour  and  feed  coming  in. 

Besides  earning  the  regular  milling 
profits  you  get  the  extra  profit  of  making 
"A  BETTER  BARREL  OF  FLOUR 
CHEAPER"  on  the  famous  "MIDGET 
MARVEL."  The  new  process,  self-con- 
tained, one-man,  roller  flour  mill  that  is 
revolutionizing  the  milling  industry.  It 
requires  less  than  half  the  powerand  labor 
of  the  usual  roller  mill  and  makes  a 
creamy  white,  better  flavored  flour  that 
retains  the  health  building  vitamines  and 
the  natural  sweet  flavor  of  the  wheat. 

Our  customers  are  given  the  privilege  of 
using  our  Nationally  advertised  Brand. 

"Famous  for  its  Flavor" 

We  furnish  the  sacks  with  your  name 
printed  on  them.  OUR  SERVICE  DE- 
PARTMENT examines  samples  of  your 
flour  every  thirty  days  and  keeps  your 
products  up  to  our  high  *'Flavo"  stand- 
ard. We  start  you  in  business  with  our 
"Confidential  Selling  Plans"  and  teach 
you  the  business  of  milling  and  selling 
flour.  You  can  start  in  this  most  delight- 
fully profitable  busi- 
ness, with  our  IS 
barrels  per  day  mill 
with  as  little  as  $3,500 
capital.  Other  sizes  up 
to  100  barrels. 

Over  2000  communi- 
ties already  have  Mid- 
get Marvel  Mills.  Start 
now  milling  "Flavo" 
Flour  in  your  own  com- 
munity before  some 
one  else  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  wonderful 
opportunity. 

Write  today  for  our  Tret  Book,  "The  Story  of  a 
Wonderful  Flour  Mill. " 

The  Anglo-American  Mill  Co. 

875-881  Trust  Bldg.,    Owensboro,  Ky, 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higherrate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  No.   77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


100  Shaves  from  Every  Blade 
For  Gillette  Users 

A  few  turns  and  one  operation 
gives  perfect  cutting  edge. 
Makes  old  blades  new  and  new 
blades  better. 

This  stropper  does  not  reduce 
width  of  blade — it  straightens 
out  the  bent  teeth  of  edges. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Thousands  In  use. 
Sent  postpaid  anywhere  $Q  60 
in  the  United  States  for    0= 

BREZAL,   Inc.,    Distributors 
16  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


WHAT    THE    NEW    FREIGHT-RATES    OUGHT    TO    ADD    TO 

COMMODITY   PRICES 


WE  are  being  warned  on  every  hand 
by  government  officials,  financial 
writers,  and  railroad  men  that  attempts 
may  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  the 
freight-rate  increase  for  the  purpose  of  jus- 
tifying profiteering.  Mr.  George  Dallas 
Dixon,  traffic  vice-president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania system,  is  one  of  many  to  insist 
that  while  some  small  increases  in  price 
may  be  justified,  nevertheless  "the  amounts 
which  in  any  instance  could  fairly  be  added 
to  the  present  prices  are  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  in  the  case  of  prac- 
tically every  article  or  commodity  of  daily 
consumption  the  increases  in  transporta- 
tion charges  are  relatively  so  small  as  to 
be  practically  negligible."  This  railway 
man  then  proceeds  to  note  the  actual  in- 
creases in  the  freight  charges  applied  to 
typical  hauls  on  a  number  of  every-day 
articles  of  food  and  clothing: 


Article 
One  suit  men's  clothing .  . . 

One  pair  men's  shoes 

One  barrel  flour  (200  lbs.) . 
One  crate  eggs  (30  dozen) . . 
One  tub  butter  (28  lbs.) . . . 
One  crate  oranges  (80  lbs.) . 


three  cents  a  dozen,  and  in  less  than  car- 
load lots  would  be  under  three  and  one- 
half  cents  a  dozen. 

Under  the  new  rates  the  increase  in  the 
freight  charges  for  shipping  early  potatoes 
from  southern  New  Jersey  or  Virginia 
points  to  Philadelphia  would  amount  to 
3.3  cents  and  5.1  cents  per  bushel  respec- 
tively. The  housekeeper  in  the  larger  cities 
who  buys  potatoes  by  the  peck  ought,  therefore, 
not  to  be  charged  more  than  one  cent  addi- 
tional for  each  peck  of  potatoes  purchased. 

The  increased  charge  on  apples  from 
New  York  State  to  Philadelphia  would  be 
but  sixteen  cents  a  barrel.  If  shipped  in 
less  than  car-load  lots  this  would  amount 
to  twenty-five  and  one-half  cents  a  barrel. 
Worked  down  to  a  peck  or  half-peck  quan- 
tity the  increase  is  a  matter  of  a  few  cents. 

On  packing-house  products  such  as  ham, 
bacon,  lard,  and  canned  meats  shipped 
from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia  in  car-load 
lots,  after  the  advanced  rates  become  ef- 
fective the  increased  charge  will  be  1.7 
mills  on  each  pound,  while  in  less  than 


One  bushel  potatoes 

One  barrel  apples 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  (2-lb.  cans) 
Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  (2-lb.  cans) 
Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  (2-lb.  cans)  , 

Drest  meats  (per  lb.) 

Packing-house  products  (per  lb.) 


Increase  in 

Freight  Charges 

When  in 

When  in  Less 

From 

To 

Car-load  Lots 

Than  Car-load  Lots 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

6  mills 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

6    " 

Minneapolis 

Philadelphia 

33     cents 

Chicago  f 

Philadelphia 

15.4     " 

20.6  cents 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

8.2     " 

10.8     " 

Lakeland,  Fla. 

Philadelphia 

30.6     " 

34.2     " 

Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia 

3.3     " 

3.6     " 

Exmore,  Va. 

Philadelphia 

5.1     " 

5.5     " 

Penn  Yann,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia 

16 

25.5     " 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Philadelphia 

1.2  mills 

1.7  mills 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Philadelphia 

2       " 

2.8    " 

Cambridge,  Md. 

Philadelphia 

1.1     " 

1.6    •' 

Chicago,  111. 

Philadelphia 

2.7     " 

4.4     " 

Chicago,  111. 

Philadelphia 

1.7    " 

2.4    " 

With  these  figures  before  us,  says  Mr. 
Dixon,  let  us  see  what  they  mean  "to  the 
household  consumer,  who  buys  flour  by  the 
sack,  eggs  and  oranges  by  the  dozen,  and 
butter  by  the  pound." 

Most  flour  is  shipped  in  car-load  lots. 
Taking  the  rate  from  Minneapolis  to  Phil- 
adelphia, the  forty  per  cent,  increase  will 
amount  to  thirty-three  cents  per  barrel  of 
two  hundred  pounds.  On  a  twenty-four- 
pound  sack  of  flour  this  will  be  just  a  trifle 
less  than  four  cents.  Even  if  the  flour  is 
shipped  in  less  than  car-load  lots,  the  in- 
crease in  the  freight  charge  per  twenty-four 
pounds  would  be  seven  cents. 

As  a  crate  of  eggs  contains  thirty  dozen, 
a  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that  on  a 
car-load  shipment  the  added  freight  charge 
would  be  about  one-half  of  a  cent  per  dozen 
eggs,  and  in  the  less  than  car-load  shipment, 
about  two-thirds  of  a  cent  a  dozen. 

Similarly,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
increased  freight  charge  on  butter  per 
pound  from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia,  when 
sent  in  car-load  lots,  would  be  about  four 
mills,  and  on  less  than  car-load  lots  less 
than  five  and  one-half  mills,  in  the  one  case 
a  little  less  than  and  in  the  other  a  little 
more  than  one-half  a  cent  a  pound. 

If  we  assume  that  oranges  weigh  about 
eight  pounds  to  the  dozen,  which  is  a  fair 
average  for  good  fruit,  the  increase  in  the 
freight  charge  on  car-load  lots  from  a  typ- 
ical Florida  point  to  Philadelphia  would  be  i 


car  -  load  lots  this  will  be  2.4  mills. 
These  references  are  made  to  the  effect 
the  increase  in  freight-rates  will  have  on 
shipments  between  some  of  the  principal 
centers  merely  as  an  illustration.  The 
general  increase  in  rates  will  result  in  sub- 
stantially similar  increases  in  charges  be- 
tween other  points. 

Another  interesting  estimate  of  the  effect 
of  the  new  freight-rates  on  the  cost  of  living 
has  been  prepared  by  the  experts  of  the 
Southern  Railway.  This  tabulation  was 
prepared,  of  course,  for  Southern  territory 
but  can  be  applied  to  other  sections.  "We 
quote  from  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Sun  the  Southern  Railway's  fig- 
ures dealing  with  food  and  clothing: 

The  rate  on  shoes  from  Boston  to  Atlanta 
is  now  $1.64  per  one  hundred  pounds,  mak- 
ing the  transportation  charge  on  a  pair  of 
shoes  which,  with  its  share  of  the  packing, 
weighs  three  pounds,  approximately  five 
cents.  The  new  rate  will  be  $2. 18  Yi  per  one 
hundred  pounds,  making  the  transporta- 
tion charge  on  the  same  pair  of  shoes  approx- 
imately six  and  two-third  cents.  Everj^  one 
knows  that  the  pair  of  shoes  which  formerly 
sold  for  seven  dollars  is  now  selling  around 
fifteen  dollars. 

Shirts  are  shipped  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans  by  freight  for  $1.54  per  one 
hundred  pounds,  making  the  transportation 
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TEEL 


WHEEL 
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THE  unchallenged  supremacy  of  Disteel 
Wheels  was  not  won  nor  awarded  over 
night.  Five  years  ago  Disteel  Wheel  en- 
gineers began  to  solve  the  long  neglected 
problem  of  the  motor  car  wheel. 

They  tested  and,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
jected the  original  steel  wheels  designed  to 
meet  the  purely  local  conditions  of  Europe. 
They  designed,  developed  and  perfected 
an  American  Wheel  to  meet  American  road 
and  traffic  conditions  and  the  more  critical 
American  judgments  and  tastes. 

They  rejected  all  types,  accepting  the 
Inwardly  Curved  Disc  of  Disteel  Wheels, 
not    only    because    the    Inwardly    Curved 


*  Disc  is  more  Beautiful,  but  because  it  is 
more  Scientific.  Therefore,  the  disc  wheel 
that  is  not  curved  Inwardly  is  not  a  Disteel 
Wheel. 

Disteel  Wheels  have  been  adopted  by 
the  manufacturers  of  thirty-four  American 
motor  cars  and  by  the  discriminating  motor- 
ists of  the  country.  They  make  good  cars 
better  cars,  smart  cars  still  smarter.  They 
add  immeasurably  to  the  comfort,  security 
and  economy  of  motoring.  They  bring 
opportunity  for  distinctive  color  effects. 
They  make  the  car  distinctively  the  owner's 
own  car. 


Exclusive  Manufacturers 

Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Disteel  Wheel  Plant,  Cabot  Avenue  Automobile  Frame  Plant,  Mt.  Klliott  Avenue 

Disteel  Wheel  Corporation 


New  York:  1846  Broadwmy  at  61st  St. 
Boston:      925  Boylston    Street 


Chicago:    732   Michigan   Avenue 
San  Francisco:  326  Rialto  Building 


IHE       WHEELS        THAT       COMPLETE      THE       CAR 
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Buy  it  because  of  the 

work    it   does,    the 

friends  it  makes,  and 

^  1 1 1  / 

the  company  it  keeps! 

t:ii»i -&i3 

Fi  Tlra?AnO 

"ine  master  dmwwg pencil"        / 

/if/Jrl                                 '    Jl 

f    PENCILWISE  ADVICE 

Made  in  17  Lends —                  \                                          r    1/ 
Owe  /or  every  need                   \                                             J* 
0)"  preference.                          V^                                      / 

Select  Dixon's  Eldorado  tlie 
next  time  you  buy  pencils. 
Meantime  —  write  for  pencil 
book,     "Finding    Yocn 
Pencil."     It  will   help  you 
choose  exactly  the  right  lead 
for  your  particular  work. 

JOSEPH     DIXON    CRUCIBLE 
Pencil  Deft.  41-J,  Jersey  City, 

COMPANY 

N.J. 

Canadian  Distributors :     A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

•*i>-°i°  <<^-=h  °j— •:-  -:<*-*>  -.'o^!-  °^— '?- -j*-*?-  «?<--om<>— *•  «■?■>-< 

,jo  .^jo  «.«<«;o  ofe^.jo— «;-.}o— oj- 

The  Best  Oil 
Is  Cheapest 

There's  not  much 
difference  in  price 
between  ordinary  oils 
and  Havoline  Oil — 
but  there's  a  real  dif- 
ference in  service.  It 
will  pay  you  to  ask  for 
your  grade  of  Ha  voline 
— the  oil  that  heat 
won't  break  up.  It 
protects  and  preserves 
your  motor.  Get  it  in 
its  sealed  ^containers. 

INDIAN  REFINING  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

NEW  YORK 

An 'independent    company    that 

produces  and  refines  its 

own  petroleum 
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charge  on  a  five-ounce  shirt  about  half  a 
cent.  The  new  rate  will  be  $2.05  J^  per 
one  hundred  pounds,  making  the  charge 
on  the  same  five-ounce  shirt  about  two- 
thirds  of  one  cent.  The  old  $1.50  shirt 
is  selling  for  $3  and  up. 

Clothing  manufactured  in  Chicago  can 
now  be  shipped  to  Jacksonville  for  $1.83 
per  one  hundred  pounds,  or  less  than  eleven 
cents  for  a  suit  which,  with  its  share  of  the 
packing,  weighs  six  pounds.  The  new  rate 
will  be  $2.38  H  per  one  hundred  pounds,  or 
about  fourteen  cents  on  the  six-pound 
ready  made,  which  formerly  was  offered  for 
thirty  dollars,  but  now  can  not  be  taken 
home  for  less  than  sixty  dollars. 

Coming  to  articles  of  food,  the  rate  on 
fresh  beef  from  Chicago  to  Birmingham 
is  now  eighty-two  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds,  less  than  one  cent  per  pound.  The 
new  rate  will  be  $1,063^  per  one  hundred 
pounds  or  slightly  more  than  one  cent  per 
pound.  Beef  that  formerly  sold  for  twenty 
cents  per  pound  has  been  bringing  thirty- 
five  cents. 

Sugar  can  now  be  shipped  fromrNew  Or- 
leans to  Greensboro,  N.  C,  for  fifty-five 
cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  or  just  about 
half  a  cent  per  pound.  The  new  rate  will 
be  sixty-nine  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds, 
still  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  And  sugar  which  formerly  sold  for 
five  cents  per  pound  has  been  selling  above 
thirty  cents  per  pound. 

These  illustrations,  which  are  of  articles 
and  commodities  taken  at  random,  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  representative  of 
the  addition  to  the  transportation  cost  of 
articles  used  in  the  South  which  will  result 
from  the  increase  in  rates.  Similar  illus- 
trations could  be  made  on  almost  every 
article  used  in  the  household,  except  coal, 
which,  being  shipped  and  sold  by  the  ton, 
will  show  a  relatively  higher  transportation 
cost  in  proportion  to  its  value. 


A  SURPLUS  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
TREASURY 

FOR  the  first  time  in  three  years  the 
Treasury  reports  show  that  actual  in- 
come exceeded  expenditure,  and  another 
comforting  announcement  is  the  fact  that 
the  gross  public  debt  has  been  reduced  by 
$2,332,000,000,  which  is  looked  upon  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  as  "a  consid- 
erable achievement."  In  his  statement, 
Secretary  Houston  said  that  an  analysis  of 
Treasury  operations  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
shows  a  net  current  deficit  of  only  $71,179,- 
072.21,  taking  into  account  the  special  de- 
posit of  $363,100,619  in  June  by  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  after  redeeming  Lib- 
erty bonds  held  by  it.  There  appears  as 
of  June  30  an  adjusted  surplus  of  ordinary 
receipts  over  net  ordinary  disbursements  of 
$291,221,547  for  the  fiscal  year.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  while  the  annual 
operations  of  the  Government  showed  a  sur- 
plus of  $291,221,547,  the  more  important 
change,  Treasury  officials  said,  was  the  cut- 
ting of  $1,185,184,602  from  the  gross  public 
debt  during  the  year.    It  is  explained  that — 

The  national  debt  aggregated  $24,299,- 
321,467  on  June  30,  and  $25,484,508,160  a 
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year  previously,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
obligations  of  the  nation  had  mounted  to 
their  highest  point— $26,596,701,608  on 
August  31 — due  to  the  operations  incident 
to  the  handling  of  maturities  of  Treasury 
certificates  of  indebtedness.  Thus,  a  re- 
duction of  $2,297,380,180  from  the  peak  is 
shown. 

Outside  of  the  transaction  involving  the 
gross  debt,  Treasury  receipts  for  the  year 
aggregated  $6,694,565,388,  while  expendi- 
tures totaled  $6,403,343,841. 

In  his  statement,  as  published  to  the 
press,  Secretary  Houston  says: 

My  letter  of  June  10,  1920,  to  banks  and 
trust  companies,  in  connection  with  the  of- 
fering of  Treasury  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness dated  June  15,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Treasury  certificates  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  one  billion  dollars  would 
mature  on  or  before  July  15,  and  stated,  first, 
that  the  completed  operations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1920,  should  show  little, 
if  any,  current  deficit;  and,  secondly,  that 
hath  gross  debt  and  floating  debt  would  be 
further  greatly  reduced  by  the  operations 
incident  to  the  handling  of  the  Treasury 
certificate  maturities  from  June  15  to  July 
15.  The  results  show  that  the  Treasury's 
figures'  expectation  has  been  realized. 

On  the  basis  of  daily  Treasury  state- 
ments, the  total  ordinary  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30  amounted  to 
$6,694^565,388.88,  and  current  ordinary 
disbursements  amounted  to  $6,766,444,- 
461.09,  leaving  a  net  current  deficit  of  only 
$71,879,072.21  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  the 
first  full  fiscal  year  after  hostilities  ceased. 
After  taking  into  account  the  special  de- 
posit of  the  war-finance  corporation,  re- 
sulting from  its  redemption  of  United 
States  securities,  the  net  ordinary  disburse- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  1920  were  $6,403,- 
343,841.21,  leaving  an  adjusted  surplus  of 
$291,221,547.67  for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  operations  incident  to  the  handling 
of  the  maturities  of  Treasury  certificates 
from  June  15  to  July  15  have  now  been 
completed  and  have  resulted  in  further  re- 
ductions in  both  the  gross  debt  and  the 
floating  debt  of  the  United  States.  The 
gross  debt  on  June  30,  on  the  basis  of  daily 
Treasury  statements,  amounted  to  $24,- 
299,321,467.07,  as  against  $25,484,506,- 
160.05  at  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year  on  June  30,  1919,  and  $26,596,701,- 
648.01  on  August  31,  1919,  when  the  gross 
debt  was  at  its  peak.  In  other  words,  the 
gross  debt  on  June  30,  1920,  has  been  re- 
duced by  $2,297,380,180.94  from  its  peak 
on  August  31,  1919,  and  by  $1,185,184,- 
692.98  from  the  figure  on  June  30,  1919. 
On  July  20,  1920,  on  the  basis  of  daily 
Treasury  statements,  the  gross  debt 
amounted  to  $24,264,309,321.54,  showing 
a  further  reduction  of  about  $35,000,000 
after  taking  into  account  the  $201,061,500 
face  amount  of  Treasury  certificates  issued 
under  date  of  July  15.  The  floating  debt 
on  June  30  amounted  to  $2,485,552,500, 
against  $3,267,878,500  on  June  30,  1919, 
and  $3,938,225,000  on  August  31,  1919. 
On  July  20,  1920,  the  loan  and  tax  certi- 
ficates outstanding  amounted  to  $2,453,- 
946,500,  showing  a  further  reduction  of 
about  $31,000,000  as  the  resuU  of  the 
redemption  of  loan  certificates  since  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1920  in  the  amount 
of  some  $232,000,000  and  the  issue  of  loan 
and  tax  certificates  dated  July  15  in  the 
amount  of  some  $201,000,000. 
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Money  Works ! 

ANY   finished    product  repre- 
XX.       sents  the  labor  of  money 
and  credit  as  well  as  the 
labor  of  men. 

Years  before  a  ship 
I*  loads  its  first  cargo,  coal 
and  ore  must  be  mined, 
steel  fabricated,  labor 
paid.  The  ship  earns 
nothing  until  it  is  char- 
tered. It  never  could  have  been  built  without 
the  labor  of  men,  money  and  credit. 

The  vast  resources  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  are  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  commerce  and  industry. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New  York 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profit^ 
Over  Fifty-five  Million  Dollars 
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Labels  that  stick  out 


■and  stick  on! 


A  smooth,  properly  placed  label  on  bottle,  tumbler,  jar  or  pack- 
age insures  instant  recognition  and  helps  sell  the  contents.  Suc- 
cessful beverage  bottlers,  preservers  and  manufacturing  chemists 
put  such  labels  on  with 

The  World  Labeler 

You  can  secure  equal  results  and  reduce  the  time,  effort  and 
cost  of  labeling  by  using  one  of  our  machines.  Write  our  Service 
Department  for  full  particulars. 

Our  special  ice-prooj  gum  makes  beverage  labels  stick 

ECONOMIC  MACHINERY  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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Remy  Selection  is  Based  on 
Remy  Performance 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  during  the  development 
of  the  Apperson  Eight  to  its  present  excellence, 
Remy  ignition  has  for  the  past  five  years  con- 
tributed its  full  share  to  the  remarkable  per- 
formance of  this  quality  car. 

Remy  takes  pride  in  its  continuous  association 
with  Apperson  which  is  typical  of  its  record 
with  high  grade  motor  cars. 

Selection  of  Remy  is  based  on  Remy  performance. 
You  will  find  Remy  equipment  on  the  cars  of 
many  leading  automobile  manufacturers  who  are 
paying  the  extra  money  necessary  to  give  their 
users  the  satisfaction  that  Remy  equipment  assures. 

Remy  Electric  Company 

ANDERSON,    INDIANA 


STARTING    LIGHTING    IGNITION   SYSTEMS 
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Further  issues  of  Treasury  certificates 
will  be  offered  as  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  provide  for  the  current  requirements 
of  the  Government  and  to  meet  maturities 
of  Treasury  certificates  now  outstanding. 
The  amounts  of  these  issues  will  depend 
in  large  measure  upon  the  extent  of  the 
burden  imposed  by  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920,  in  connection  with  the  return 
of  the  railroads  to  private  control,  includ- 
ing particularly  the  liability  on  the  guar- 
anty, which  is  as  yet  unascertainable. 

While/as  the  result  of  new  issues  of  Treas- 
ury certificates  in  the  intervals  between  the 
large  income  and  profits-tax  instalments, 
there  may  be  temporary  increases  in  both 
gross  debt  and  floating  debt,  the  Treasury 
expects,  tho  it  is  impossible  to  speak  posi- 
tively, that  both  gross  debt  and  floating 
debt  will,  during  the  first  two  quarters  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  be  reduced  below 
the  figures  outstanding  on  June  30,  1920, 
and  that  unless  additional  burdens  should 
be  imposed  by  legislation  there  will  be  an 
important  further  reduction  in  the  last1 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Secretary  Houston's  statement  that  the 
fiscal  year  ending  with  June  produced  a 
surplus  revenue  for  the  Government  was 
no  news  so  far  as  the  simple  fact  of  a  sur- 
plus is  concerned,  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  ' '  That  was  made  plain  from 
the  Treasury's  daily  report  a  month  ago." 
The  part  of  the  Secretary's  statement  which 
does  convey  some  information,  this  paper 
says,  "is  his  figures  on  the  public  debt." 
We  are  told  that — 

It  was  known  already  that  this  debt 
reached  its  maximum  on  August  31,  last 
year,  when  nearly  all  the  subscription^ to  the 
Victory  Loan  of  May  had  been  paid  in,  and 
had  not  yet  been  offset  by  retirement  of 
floating  indebtedness.  The  gross  public 
debt  was  then  $26,596,701,648;  on  the 
20th  of  the  present  month  it  was  $24,264,- 
309,321.  A  reduction  of  $2,332,000,000  in 
eleven  months  is  a  considerable  achieve- 
ment, but  it  evidently  was  not  accomplished 
through  the  applying  of  a  surplus  revenue 
to  redeeming  the  public  debt.  Up  to  the 
close  of  last  month  $1,850,000,000  of  the 
war-loans  had  been  redeemed  on  a  sinking- 
fund  basis.  This  must  have  been  affected 
largely  through  use  of  proceeds  either  of 
one  set  of  bonds  to  redeem  another  or  of 
the  proceeds  of  Treasury  short-term 
certificates. 

Yet  the  floating  debt  itself  has  been  re- 
duced; it  stood*  at  $3,938,225,000  on 
August  31,  1919,  and  at  $2,453,946,000  on 
July  20,  this  year;  which  means  both  that 
a  very  large  amount  (about  $1,300,000,000) 
of  such  temporary  indebtedness  outstand- 
ing last  August  has  been  extinguished  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  1919  war-loan,  and  that 
further  reduction  has  been  made  by  the 
closer  adjustment  to  accruing  taxes  of  an- 
ticipatory borrowings  against  such  revenue. 
To  what  extent  the  floating  debt  which  is 
still  outstanding  can  be  reduced  in  the 
present  fiscal  year  must  depend  on  results 
with  the  surplus  revenue.  The  Secretary 
merely  says  that  "it  is  impossible  to  speak 
positively,"  but  that  "unless  additional 
burdens  should  be  imposed  by  legislation," 
there  will  be  some  redemption  of  that  debt 
in  the  next  six  months  and  "an  important 
further  reduction  in  the  last  quarters  of 
the  fiscal  year." 


Water  is  First 
As  a  Home  Builder 


Make  sure 'of  your  water  supply,  then  build  your  home. 
This  is  the  first  law  of  home  building. 

The  V-K  Water  Supply  Systems  will  harness  your  water 
and  put  it  to  work,  no  matter  what  your  situation  may  be. 
You  will  have  50  pounds  of  pressure  for  hose  use  in  the 
garden  and  garage.  Distant  tanks  for  stock  can  be  kept 
filled  automatically  with  proper  equipment.  The  house  will 
have  soft  water  for  kitchen,  laundry  and  bath,  while  cold, 
fresh  water  for  drinking  will  come  direct  from  the  well  at 
the  turn  of  a  faucet. 

Life,  beauty,  comfort,  profit — all  respond  with  constant 
growth  under  the  stimulus  of  this  quiet,  tireless  servant. 


WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS 


Electric,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

Average  Operating  Cost,  one  cent  a  day 

These  systems  are  absolutely  without  a  rival.  They  have  essential, 
exclusive,  patented  features  which  make  them  trouble  proof,  dependable 
and  economical.  None  other  can  use  the  patented  V-K  Koltap  which 
brings  cold  water  direct  from  the  well  without  passing  through  the  tank, 
nor  the  V-K  self  priming  pump  that  starts  on  the  first  stroke  and  never 
clogs,  nor  the  V-K  patented  wiper  that  keeps  water  from  the  oil  chamber, 
nor  the  special  V-K  clutch-type  motor,  nor  the  V-K  oil  distributing 
device,  nor  the  V-K  automatic  self-starting  and  self-stopping  switch. 

These  features  are  the  product  of  fifty  years  of  pump  building.  No 
matter  what  electric  lighting  system  you  install,  be  sure  to  buy  a  V-K 
Water  Supply  System  for  best  results. 

Ask  your  plumber  or  jobber  in  plumbing  supplies  today  about  V-K 
Water  Supply  Systems. 

THE  VAILE-KIMES  COMPANY 

Dept.  D-820,  Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Domestic  Water  Supply 
Systems  in  America 


Send  for  jtUg  Ti -eo  Book  To d ay  O 

THE  VAILE-KlMES  CO..  Dept.  D-820  Dayton'  °hi°- 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  a  copy  of  your  book,  "The 
Modern  Way,"  which  tells  about  V-K  Water  Supply  Systems. 


Name.  . 
Address 
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HAT  America  calls  for  today  is  men. 

Not  for  new  laws,  schemes  and 
systems,  but  for  clear-headed,  steady- 
nerved,  promptly-acting  men. 

Every  item  that  counts  toward  this  end  is 
an  item  worth  your  while. 

Choose  your  cigar  as  carefully  as  you  choose 
your  diet  or  your  clothes. 

The  fragrant,  satisfying  Girard  with  its  real 
Havana  quality  and  flavor,  its  mellow  mild- 
ness, commends  itself  to  every  man  who 
appreciates  the  definite  business  value  of 
mental  and  physical  fitness  all  the  time. 

In  every  pleasing  puff  it  justifies  its  well- 
won  title  "America's  foremost  cigar." 

Sold  by  progressive  dealers  everywhere. 


Antonio  Roig_&  Langsdorf 

Established  49  years 


Philadelphia 


Never  gets  on  your  nerves 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

August  4. — The  British,  cooperating  with 
the  French,  dispatch  another  note  to 
Moscow,  demanding  an  immediate 
answer  from  the  Soviet  Government  on 
the  question  of  holding  the  proposed 
London  conference  on  Polish  peace, 
and  suggesting  that  an  unsatisfactory 
reply  or  delay  will  result  in  the  imme- 
diate suspension  of  all  trade  negotia- 
tions and  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
the  protection  of  Polish  independence. 

France  has  made  definite  propositions  to 
Great  Britain  to  support  Poland  by 
armed  force,  it  is  understood  in  Paris. 

Negotiations  between  the  Germans  and 
Bolsheviki  are  taking  place  in  East 
Prussia  and  are  believed  to  involve  the 
handing  back  to  Germany  of  the  port 
of  Danzig  and  all  territory  in  that 
region  which  Germany  possest  before 
the  war. 

A  wireless  dispatch  from  Berlin  says  the 
Russians  have  advanced  to  within 
sixty-two  miles  of  Warsaw  on  the  east 
and  to  within  about  forty  miles  of 
Lemberg.  The  dispatch  adds  that 
there  is  a  panic  in  Warsaw  and  that 
all  the  wealthy  people  are  fleeing. 

Armistice  conditions  will  be  submitted  to 
Poland  by  the  Soviet  regime  only  to 
forward  the  good  of  the  Bolshevik 
campaign,  according  to  an  order  said 
to  have  been  issued  by  the  Soviet 
military  staff  and  intercepted  by 
Polish  agents. 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government  agrees 
to  the  Lithuanian  demand  for  the 
evacuation  of  Vilna,  according  to 
private  advices  reaching  Copenhagen. 

August  5. — The  Bolshevik  offensive  against 
the  Poles  along  the  Bug  River  has  been 
stopt,  says  a  report  from  Warsaw. 
The  Polish  counter-offensive  north  and 
south  is  developing  successfully,  it  is 
reported. 

The  German  Government  is  determined 
to  prevent  by  all  means  the  Entente 
from  sending  troops  through  Germany 
to  help  Poland,  according  to  a  declara- 
tion made  in  the  Reichstag  by  Foreign 
Minister  Simons. 

German  Communists  are  actively  pre- 
paring to  help  the  Bolsheviki  in  their 
war  on  Poland,  says  a  report  from 
Paris.  Communist  organizations  in 
many  German  cities  are  said  to  have 
received  instructions  to  get  into  contact 
as  soon  as  possible  with  the  Bolshevik 
commanders. 

According  to  London  advices,  the  Pus- 
sian  Soviets'  reply  to  Great  Britain's 
call  for  a  halt  of  the  Bolshevik  advance 
in  Poland  is  a  refusal.  The  ground 
taken  by  the  Bolsheviki,  it  is  said,  is 
that  their  armies  would  not  obey  an 
order  to  halt,  and  will  be  content  only 
when  they  reach  Warsaw,  which  has 
been  promised  them  for  loot. 

Relations  between  Moscow  and  the 
Armenian  Government  are  at  the 
breaking-point,  says  a  Constantinople 
report.  The  proposed  treaty  between 
the  two  governments  has  not  been 
negotiated. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
claims  to  have  obtained  information 
from  "excellent  authority"  to  the 
effect  that  Soviet  Russia  concluded  a 
secret  treaty  with  Germany  concerning 
Poland  a! few  weeks  before  the  great 
Polish  offensive,  by  which  Germany 
agreed  not  to  interfere  with  Russia's 
operations  in  Poland. 

August  6.— According  to  advices  from  Lon- 
don, the  British  Government  has  de- 
cided to  accept  the  Soviet  note  regard- 
ing Poland,  which  means  that  it   lias 
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To  Secure  Canadian  Trade 

You  must  get  direct  to  Canadians  via 
Advertising  in  the  Metropolitan  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Canada. 


THE  "Overflow"-circulation-of-U.  S.-magazines  has 
always  been  a  fallacy.  It  was  the  "excuse"  rather 
than  the  conviction  of  many  U.  S.  advertisers  who  were 
willing  to  neglect  the  valuable  adjunct  to  their  business 
this  Market  affords  them. 


BUT  now  such  U,  S.  advertisers  are 
saved  from  their  own  lethargy,  by 
the  paper  shortage  and  the  consequent 
curtailment  of  circulation,  of  U.  S.  mag- 
azines into  Canada. 

Most  U.  S.  magazines  that  were  once  sold 
on  the  street  corners  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Canada  are  found  there  no 
longer,  and  the  U.  S.  houses  who  used 
to  consider  this  overflow  circulation  suf- 
ficient to  advertise  their  goods  in  Canada 
are  now  changing  their  tactics — they  are 
now  advertising  in  Canadian  Newspapers. 
It  is  good  "foresight"  to  spend  one-tenth 
of  your  U.  S.  advertising  appropriation 
in  Canada. 


IT  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  exaggera- 
tion when  describing  present-day  Ca- 
nadian conditions.  The  crops  already  wait- 
ing for  the  harvest  give  promise  of  being 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  country 
— excelling  in  money  value  and  perhaps 
volume,  the  yields  of  any  other  year. 
Commercial  expansion,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  mines,  timber,  and  waterpower, 
are  going  on  on  every  hand  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Immigration  from  England,  United 
States  and  certain  European  countries  is 
weekly  raising  the  consuming  power  and 
population  of  every  province. 

The    premier    and    primary    advertising 
medium  in  Canada  is  acknowledged  to  be 


TfIE  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada 

They  will  carry  your  message  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Dominion. 
10%  of  your  \J.  S.  advertising  appropriation  will  cover  Canada  thoroughly 
and  efficiently. 

Start  now! 

Ask  these  papers  for  details  of  the  market  they  serve. 

Have  your  advertising  agent  prepare  a  brief  on  the  Canadian  market  for  your 
goods — and  the  cost  of  a  campaign  in  The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada. 


Place 

Population 

Paper 

Place 

Population 

Paper 

Halifai,  N.  S. 
St.  John,  N.  B. 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

53,000 
55,000 

800.000 

HERALD  &  MAIL 

STANDARD 
TELEGRAPH  &  TIMES 

GAZETTE 

STAR 

LA  PATRIE 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

Regina,  Sask. 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

225,000 

26,105 
21,054 

FREE  PRESS 

TELEGRAM 

TRIBUNE 

LEADER 

PHOENIX 
STAR 

Quebec,  P.  Q. 

100,000 

TELEGRAPH 

Calgary,  Alta. 

56,302 

ALBERTAN 

Ottawa,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 

121,675 
60,000 

CITIZEN 

JOURNAL  DAILIES 
ADVERTISER 
FREE  PRESS 

Edmonton,  Alta. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

53,794 
120,000 

JOURNAL 

SUN 
WORLD 

Toronto,  Ont. 

535,000 

WORLD  (S.&D.) 
STAR 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

45,000 

COLONIST 
TIMES 

Prepared  by  SMITH,  DENNE  is-  MOORE,  Limited.  Advertising  Agency,  Toronto  and  Montreal. 
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For  Cuts 
and  Scrapes 

A   neglected  cut  may  lead  to 

infection. 

"Safety  first"    calls   for   the 
prompt  use  of  New-Skin. 

Besides    being    an    antiseptic 
New-Skin  forms  a  covering. 

It  protects  the   wound  while 
nature  repairs  the  damage. 

15c  and  30c.      At  all  Druggists 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 
New  York  Toronto  London 


I 


"Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  <W;«" 


FOR  »  MEN   A    OP  BRAINS 


K&Y~WEST>— 


Keep  Your  Skin-Pores 
Active  and  Healthy 
With  Cuticura  Soap 

Soap,Ointment,TaIcum,25c. everywhere. For  samples 
address:  Cutlcnr»  La.bor»torles,Dept.  7,  M*lden,Mua. 


^^  Good  Talker 

You  can  train  yourself  to  bp  a  winning  conversationalist,  a 
■uecessful  sales  talker,  a  good  story  teller,  a  pleasing  public 
speaker,  if  you  will  learn  the  cardinal  principles  of  speaking. 
They  are  presented  simply  and  clearly  in 

TALKS   ON   TALKING 

By  Grenville  Kleiser.  19  chapters  explaining  every  angle  of  tht 
art  of  talking,  with  the  help  of  which  you  can  develop  tho 
ability  to  talk  to  win.  "Men  and  women  who  wish  to  be  en- 
tertaining and  effective  conversationalists  and  public  speakers 
will  find  helpful  instruction  in  "Talks  on  Talking,'  "  says  the 
I/.  Y.  Times. 

Cloth  bound;  $1.00  net;   by  mail,  $1.12 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY       354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Rough  on  Rat$ 


Clear  your   house  and  keep 

it  free  of  rats  and  mice  with 

old   reliable   "Rough    on  Rats." 

Kills  them  all   quickly — and  they 

" Don't  Die  in  the  House" 

"Rough  on  Rats"  successful^  exterminates 
these  pests  where  other  preparations  fail.  Mix  it 
with  foods  that  rats  and  mice  will  eat.  Change 
the  kind  of  food  whenever  necessary.  Don't  be 
pestered — get  "  Rough  on  Rats"  at  drug  and  general 
stores.  Send  for  booklet,  "Ending  Rats  and  Mice." 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Originator  of 
"Rough  on  Rata' 


reversed  itself  and  will  now  agree  to  a 
peace  conference  between  the  Poles 
and  the  Bolsheviki  at  some  other  place 
than  London.  It  also  means,  it  is 
said,  that  Britain  at  this  juncture  will 
take  no  warlike  steps,  altho  the  Navy 
is  prepared  to  tighten  the  blockade  at 
a  moment's  notice. 
Deserters  from  the  Bolshevik  Army 
reaching  Johannisberg,  East  Prussia, 
assert  that  the  plans  of  the  Russian 
General  Staff  are  to  delajr  an  armistice 
with  Poland  until  the  boundaries  of 
Russia  are  reestablished  as  they  existed 
in  1914. 

A  report  reaching  Washington  says  that 
Soviet  Russia  is  following  up  its  suc- 
cesses against  Poland  with  a  thrust 
into  southwestern  Asia,  and  its  forces  are 
already  threatening  the  Persian  capital 
of  Teheran. 

The  Bolshevik  forces  are  approaching 
Warsaw  from  three  sides,  and  advance 
cavalry  at  one  point  is  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  capital  and  pressing  for- 
ward rapidly,  according  to  advices 
reaching  Berlin  from  East  Prussia. 

Airplanes  fly  over  Warsaw,  dropping 
thousands  of  leaflets  in  which  the 
Polish  proletariat  are  informed  that 
their  "Russian  brothers  are  coming  to 
free  you  from  capitalistic  tyranny." 

Armies  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment fighting  General  Wrangel's  forces 
in  southern  Russia  are  said  to  have  been 
completely  defeated,  according  to  Con- 
stantinople advices. 

Intense  anti-Entente  feeling  is  rampant 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
troops,  and  hatred  for  the  French  is 
especially  pronounced,  )  according  to 
advices  reaching  Berlin.  Men  of  the 
Bolshevik  Army  openly  boast  that  no 
quarter  will  be  shown  Entente  officers 
and  men  who  dare  show  themselves 
along  the  frontier. 

Refugees  reaching  the  frontier  of  East 
Prussia  report  an  acute  food  shortage  in 
territories  evacuated  by  the  Poles. 
The  retreating  armies  are  said  to  have 
taken  all  the  grain  and  food  they  could 
find. 

August'8. — A  general  evacuation  of  Warsaw 
by  panic-stricken  Poles  is  announced  in 
the  latest  dispatches  reaching  Berlin. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  men  and  women 
have  fled  from  the  capital  during  the 
last  few  days.  Russian  artillery  is 
hammering  at  the  outer  forts  of  the 
city. 
Owing  to  the  receipt  of  a  note  from  the 
Soviet  Russian  Government  refusing 
to  grant  a  ten-day  truce  to  the  Poles, 
as  demanded  in  the  last  note  of  Premier 
Lloyd  George,  Marshal  Foch  and  Field- 
Marshal  Wilson,  chief  of  the  British 
staff,  are  instructed  to  draw  up  military, 
naval,  and  economic  plans  to  save 
Poland.  Lloyd  George  and  Premier 
Millerand  will  meet  to  pass  upon  the 
plan.  It  is  reliably  reported  that  the 
blockade  of  Russia  will  be  reimposed 
immediately.  It  is  admitted  in  British 
and  French  circles  that  the  Bolshevik 
refusal  of  a  truce  has  brought  about  a 
crisis  only  second  in  gravity  to  that 
which  confronted  the  Allies  in  1914. 

A  statement  is  issued  by  the  Russian 
delegation  in  London  that  Russia  is 
ready  to  start  withdrawal  of  her  forces 
to  the  line  stipulated  in  1918  by  the 
Supreme  Council,  provided  Poland 
agrees  to  the  armistice  terms. 

August  9. — The  conference  between  Premier 
Lloyd  George  and  Premier  Millerand, 
called  to  save  Poland  from  the  Bolshevik 
menace,  ends  with  an  agreement  to 
reimpose  the  blockade  on  Russia  and 


to  furnish  munitions  and  technical 
advice  to  Poland.  No  Allied  troops 
will  be  used. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  are  firmly  opposed  to 
war  with  the  Bolsheviki.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  no  sympathy  in  England 
for  the  Bolsheviki  and  not  much  for 
the  Poles,  and  that  through  the  mass  of 
the  British  people  the  thought  runs 
that  war  must  be  avoided  even  if  it 
costs  the  friendship  of  their  ally, 
France. 

August  10. — The  American  Government,  in 
a  note  addrest  to  the  Italian  Ambassa- 
dor, dealing  with  the  Polish  question, 
declares  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Poland  and  against  any 
dismemberment  of  Russia.  The  Gov- 
ernment refuses  to  participate  in  any 
plan  for  the  expansion  of  armistice 
negotiations  into  a  general  European 
conference,  because  it  would  in  all 
probability  involve  "the  recognition 
of  the  Bolshevik  regime"  and  "a 
settlement  of  Russian  problems  almost 
inevitably  upon  the  basis  of  a  dis- 
memberment of  Russia,"  to  which 
propositions  America  is  opposed. 

General  Weygand,  of  [the  French  Army, 
has  been  offered  supreme  command  of 
the  Polish  forces  by  the  Polish  Council 
of  National  Defense,  says  a  Warsaw 
dispatch  reaching  Paris. 

Stubborn  fighting  east  of  Warsaw  is  re- 
ported, where  the  Bolsheviki  are  tire- 
lessly endeavoring  to  break  through 
the  capital's  outer  defenses.  Evacua- 
tion trains  are  leaving  Warsaw  hourly 
on  the  last  line  remaining  open  to  the 
Baltic. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  addresses  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Polish  situation, 
reviewing  the  events  leading  to  the 
crisis,  and  pleading  for  the  support  of 
Parliament  and  the  country  in  pre- 
venting the  crushing  of  Poland. 

Leo  Kameneff,  Russian  Soviet  Emissary 
in  England,  sends  Premier  Lloyd 
George  an  outline  of  the  terms  which 
Soviet  Russia  is  laying  down  for  an 
armistice  with  Poland.  Among  other 
things  these  terms  require  that  the 
Polish  Army  shall  be  reduced  to  one 
annual  contingent  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  that  demobilization  of  the  Polish 
Army  shall  occur  within  one  month, 
and  that  all  arms,  excluding  those  need- 
ed for  the  army  forces  specified,  shall 
be  handed  to  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine. 

FOREIGN 

August  4. — Resolutions  declaring  for  the 
nationalization  or  socialization  of  mines 
are  unanimously  adopted  by  the  miners' 
cpngress  in  session  at  Geneva. 

Mobilization  of  three  thousand  men  for 
the  campaign  against  Esteban  Cantu, 
the  insurgent  governor  of  the  northern 
district  .of  Lower  California,  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Mexican  Government, 
according  to  advices  from  Mexico  City. 

Japan  will  increase  her  garrison  forces 
in  Korea  by  4,800  men,  owing  to  un- 
settled conditions,  it  is  announced  in 
Tokyo. 

Turkish  Nationalist  forces  open  a  bitter 
offensive  against  the  Greeks  along  a 
sixty-mile  front  in  Asia  Minor,  parallel 
with  the  Bagdad  Railroad. 

August  5. — The  German  Reichstag  passes 
the  disarmament  bill. 

Hostilities  begin  at  Ensenada  in  the  re- 
bellion of  Governor  Cantu,  of  Lower 
California,  against  the  Mexican  Federal 
Government,  with  the  seizure  by  Cantu 
forces  of  a  Mexican  patrol-ship,  the 
killing  of  its  captain,  and  the  arrest  or 
slaying  of  its  crew,  according  to  ad- 
vices from  San  Diego. 

August  6. — Bolshevism  is  repudiated  by  the 
Socialist  congress  in  session  at  Geneva, 
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^T  frequent  intervals  since  the  war  ended,  considerable  publicity  has  been  given 
to  the  government  standardization  of  motor  trucks. 


We  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  a  salient  fact  in  this  connection.  Of  all  motor 
vehicles  classified  as  standard,  four  types — 2,3,4  and  5 — arc  designated  as  the  motor 
truck  class.  In  the  first  three  of  these  types,  namely,  2,  3  and  4,  several  different 
makes  of  motor  trucks  are  listed  as  standard  government  equipment  in  each  case. 

But  in  type  5  (Five  tons  and  over,  including  special  engineer 
trucks)  the  Mack  is  the  only  truck  named  as  standard.  In  other 
words,  the  "Bull  Dog"  is  the  one  and  only  truck  permanently 
retained  by  the  U.  S.  Army  as  standard  heavy-service  equipment. 

The  Liberty  truck,  which  was  used  in  the  war,  was  solely  the  product  of  a  concentrated  effort 
toward  quantity  production  to  meet  a  great  emergency. 

These  facts  are  more  or  less  common  knowledge  today.  It  is  not  generally  known,  however, 
that  shortly  after  the  United  States  declared  war  noted  government  engineers  conducted  ex- 
haustive motor  tests  which  the  Mack  engine  alone  survived.  The  U.  S.  Engineers  requisitioned 
such  quantities  of  Mack  heavy-duty  chassis  that  our  production  of  all  light  models  — 154  and 
2  tons  —  had  to  be  suspended  during  the  war  term. 

Our  greatest  military  men  state  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  military  and  com- 
mercial motor  transportation.  In  both  classes  of  service,  the  best  equipment  is  necessary  to 
record  the  greatest  possible  ton-mileage  within  a  given  time. 

INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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You  can 
stop  almost 
in  mid-air 


No  matter  how  fast  you  fly, 
Garco  will  slow  down  your  car 
as  easily  as  nothing,  or  stop 
it  as  quickly  as  you  wish. 

Garco  is  as  tough,  strong  and  endur- 
ing as  able  brake  lining  engineers  can 
make  it.  First  grade  material  and 
careful  workmanship  are  woven  into 
every  foot. 

The  Garco  dealer  will  cure  your 
brake  lining  troubles. 

General  Asbestos   &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 


Chautauqua  Lecturers  Wanted 

For  summer  of  1921.  Men  with  other  occupa- 
tions, desiring  summer  work  only  (early  June 
to  early  September)  preferred.  No  propa- 
gandists. Small  town  circuits;  moderate 
salaries.  Address 
CHAUTAUQUA      227  Good  Block      De»  Moines.  Iowa 


and 


7gtakMasterly  English 


Wonderful  new  way.  No  rules  to  learn.  No  hard  study. 
Grammar.  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Conversation,  Letter 
Writing.  Vocabulary  Building,  taught  in  15  minutes!  a 
day — at  home.  Self  Correcting  feature  makes  it  fasci- 
nating as  a  game.  System  patented  by  Sherwin  Cody, 
world-famous  teacher  of  practical  English.  Good  English 
helps  you  in  business  and  social  life.  Poor  English 
causes  you  untold  harm.  Write  today  for  Free  Book, 
"How 'to  Write  and  Speak  Masterly  English."  Address 
SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
78  News  Building,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


§       SHORT-STORY  WRITING 
A  course  ui  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form; 
structure, and  writingof  the  Short-Story taught  by 
Dr.  J.  Berg  Esen.Tein,  for  years  Kdi  lor  of  Lipplneott's. 
150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 
THE  UOEE  COBRESPOXDENCE  SCnOOL 
,  gamwgp    Dept.  71  ~"~**  Springfield,  Mass." 


TENNIS  PLAYERS  gt^S^pr 

ciples  laid  down  in  Modern  Tennis  by  P.  A.  Vaile,  the 
International  Tennis  Authority.  He  deals  in  detail 
with  every  branch  of  the  game— all  the  strokes,  foot- 
work, grip  of  the  racket,  singles  and  doubles,  etc.,  etc. 
With  34  diagrams  and  48  full-page  photograph-plates 
of  McLoughlin,  Brookes,  Williams,  Wilding,  etc.,  in 
action.  Cloth  bound,  $2.00;  by  mail,  $2.16. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


August  9. — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for- 
mally accepts  nomination  as  candidate 
for  Vice-President  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  at  his  home  at  Hyde  Park,  New 
York.  In  his  speech  of  acceptance  Mr. 
Roosevelt  advocated  the  acceptance  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  stating  that 
peace  by  resolution  would  prove  un- 
workable, and  would  be  an  insult  to 
the  nation. 

August  10. — Senator  Warren  G.  Harding, 
Republican  Presidential  nominee,  and 
Will  C.  Hays,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  decide 
that  the  big  issue  of  the  campaign  is 
the  repudiation  of  the  last  seven  years 
of  Democratic  administration,  among 
whose  evils  is  mentioned  the  Wilson 
covenant,  described  as  "an  absolute  be- 
trayal of  American  rights  and  interests." 

DOMESTIC 

August  5. — One  man  is  killed  and  between 
thirty  and  thirty-five  persons  injured, 
including  the  Chief  of  Police,  in  rioting 
between  striking  street-car  men  and 
strike-breakers  at  Denver. 
Assurances  are  given  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  the  British  Embassy  that  the 
British  will  not  undertake  to  land 
within  American  territorial  waters  the 
end  of  the  cable  from  Barbados  to 
Miami,  Florida,  until  an  executive 
permit  has  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  Government. 
The  census  returns  for  the  Republic 
of  Panama  show  a  total  population  of 
401,428,  not  including  Indians.  The 
increase  over  1910  was  33  per  cent. 
The  population  of  Oregon  is  given  as 
783,285,  an  increase  of  16.4  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

The  director  of  the  census  reports  the 
population  of  the  following  cities: 

St.  Paul — 234,595,  an  increase  of 
19,851. 

Seattle— 315,652,  an  increase  of  78,458. 

Newark,  N.  J. — 414,216,  an  increase 
of  66,747. 

Worcester,  Mass. — 179,754,  an  increase 
of  33,768. 

Reading,  Pa. — 107,784,  an  increase  of 
11,713. 

Providence,  R.  I. — 237,595,  an  in- 
crease of  13,269. 

August  6. — Race  rioting  between  Italians 
and  Americans  breaks  out  at  West 
Frankfort,  Illinois.  Eight  persons  are 
reported  killed  and  scores  injured,  and 
much  property  is  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  conflict  is  quelled  by  the  arrival  of 
State  troops. 

Two  men  are  killed  and  thirteen  injured 
when  rioting  is  resumed  in  Denver  by 
striking  street-car  men  and  their 
sympathizers.  Five  hundred  Federal 
troops  have  been  ordered  to  Denver 
from  Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  to  police 
the  city. 

Governor  Roberts,  of  Tennessee,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  issue  a  formal  call 
for  a  special  session  of  the  Tennessee 
General  Assembly  and  recommend  that 
the  legislators  consider  ratification  of 
the  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  A  single  State  by  ratify- 
ing the  amendment  now  can  make  it 
effective  in  allj-States  of  the  Union. 
August  10. — The  United  States  Railway 
Labor  Board  awards  the  80,000  em- 
ployees of  the  American  Railway 
Express  Company  an  increase  of  16 
cents  an  hour.  This  will  add  $30,- 
000,000  to  the  nation's  express  bill. 
President  Wilson  requests  the  joint  scale 
committee  of  bituminous  miners  and 
operators  to  meet  at  Cleveland,  August 
13,  to  consider  any  inequalities  in  the 
award  of  the  bituminous  coal  com- 
mission. 


TasgoH 

The  magic  fluid  of  many  uses 

INSTANTLY  loosens  rustiest  bolt  or 
nut.  A  necessity  in  machine  shop, 
garage,  factory,  mine,  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  home.  Dissolves  rust,  but 
does  not  injure  any  part  it  touches. 
For  automobiles  —  prevents  carbon, 
stops  squeaks  in  springs,  primes  cold 
motors,  loosens  spark  plugs. 

Sold  by  hardware  or  automobile  supply 
stores  in  half -pint,  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans. 
Nozzle-top  pint  can  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  $1.00  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

POLYGON  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
141  Milk  Street     -     Boston,  Mass. 

(  Made  by  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.  ) 


1   C  I        Made  to  your  measure, 
1  \r       payable    after    received 

1  Perfect  fit,  fine  goods  and  tailoring, 
J  $20  saving,  all  guaranteed  or  no  pay. 
r  Samples  Free.    Every  man  wanting  to 
'dress  well  ond  save  money  should  write 
fat  once  for  our  beautiful  free  book  of 
cloth  samples  and  correct  fashions,  explain- 
ing everything.    Write    letter    or   postal, 
just  say  "Send  me  your  samples"  and  get 
m  everything  by  return  mail  free.    Important 
I  to  every  man.    Write  today  sure. 

Park  Tailoring  Company 

|Pept291  Chicago.  ILL 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.    Useful 
for  HAY  FEVER,  Asthma,  Dust  Sufferers. 

$1  postpaid. 
NASAL  FILTER  CO..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

I  rVfVFTMTORCl  Who  desire  to  secure  patent 
11^  VC1H  1  V^rVO  Bhould  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

M  ,  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,600  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U  S  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10  ,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare  I 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A  s.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  852-HB,  Chicago 
^"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World" 

Base  and  FloorgJHL  _ 
one  continuous  s*  "  /] } . 


Put  On  Like  Plaster- Wears  Like  Iron 

It  Is  a  composition  materia),  easily  applied  in  plastic  form 
over  old  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  crevice 
or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture— Is 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bath  Room,  Laundry,  Porch,  Garage. 
Restaurant,  Theater.  Hotel,  Factory,  Office  Building,  Rail- 
road Station,  Hospital— all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub 
stantial  and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.  Full  information 
and  sample  rREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

1140  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

On  the  Market  jo  years 
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One-Half  Millidn  Builders  df  Gddd  Will 


Dodge  Brothers  business  has 
just  reached  and  passed  another 
milestone  in  its  history. 

In  a  little  over  five  years  more 
than  one-half  million  Dodge 
Brothers  Motor  Cars  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  owners. 

If  this  sales  record  represented 
the  appeal  of  a  price,  the  total 
would  not  be  particularly  im- 
pressive. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the 
car  is  not  thought  of  in  terms  of 
price,  but  in  terms  of  value. 

How  often  you  hear  the  car 
spoken  of — and  how  seldom  the 
price ! 

It  is  the  quality  of  thought 
that  surrounds  it  which 
makes  this  success  note- 
worthy. 

Because  people  think  well  of 
these  cars,  it  is  still  impossible 
for  Dodge  Brothers  to  build 
enough  of  them. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  finer 
example  of  the  force  of  friendly 
thoughts. 

It  is  an  inspiration  and  an  en- 
couragement to  build  well — be- 
cause the  reward,  in  America, 
is  so  great  and  so  sure. 

With  nothing  but  good  will 
toward  them  in  American  homes 


— how  could  Dodge  Brothers  do 
less  than  they  have  done? 

Nothing  has  checked  or  hindered 
for  so  much  as  a  single  week, 
the  continued  bestowal  of  this 
recognition  and  reward. 

The  eagerness  to  own  the  car 
is  greater  today  than  it  ever  has 
been. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.. 

Take  first  the  mere  numerical 
ownership. 

Remember  that  the  satisfaction 
of  one-half  million  owners  is  not 
casual,  but  deep  and  profound. 

Multiply  them  by  the  average 
family  of  even  three. 

Remember  that  all  of  these  "are 
warm  friends. 

Then  think  of  that  leaven  of 
thought  leavening  the  whole 
mass. 

You  will  begin  to  understand, 
then,  why  Dodge  Brothers  have 
been  building  new  buildings  ever 
since  the  business  began. 

You  will  understand  why  the 
works  in  which  the  car  is  built 
are  still  steadily  spreading  and 
expanding. 

You  will  get  an  idea  of  how  much 
men  can  do  when  the  homes  of 
America  are  solidly  behind  them. 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 
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WHY  DON'T  YOU  insure  yourself  against  those  mortifying  memory-lapses  that  so  often  interfere  with  what 
you  want  to  do?  Avoid  the  annoyance  of  leaving  your  umbrella  on  the  train  or  forgetting  to  mail  your  letter! 
You  need  not  be  uncertain  of  a  telephone  number  or  a  street  address.  You  can  remember  faces  and  associate  them 
with  the  right  names — always  be  sure  of  the  hundreds  of  facts,  little  and  big,  that  you  are  needing  every  day. 
Make  your  memory  dependable.     You  can  train  it  quickly,  easily,  surely,  by  the  same  method,  with  the  same 

wonderful  results  as  the  class  of  Business  Men  shown 
above — but  at  home,  in  your  leisure  moments,  [under 
conditions   of  your  own   choice. 


THIS  COURSE  IS  FOR  YOU 

to  make  you  more  efficient  in  your 
own  sphere  —  business,  society,  or 
school.    You  need  it! 

The  Man  with  Ready  Facts 

Clinches  the  Sales 

This  method  will  tend  to  make  the 
salesman  absolutely  certain  of  his  num- 
bers, prices,  terms,  etc.  It  will  help 
him  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  every 
prospect's  name,  address,  character- 
istics, and  other  details  that  so  often 
are  vitally  connected  with  the  clinch- 
ing of  a  sale. 

When  You  Face  Your 

Audience 

from  the  platform  and  feel  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  eyes  upon  you,  where 
is  your  speech?  Have  you  every  fact 
and  statement  where  you  want  it  when 
you  want  it?  Only  the  trained  mem- 
ory can  be  depended  upon  to  carry  a 
speaker  successfully  through  his  ad- 
dress. 

Prepared  for  the  Manager's 

Hurry-Call 

When  he  sends  for  you  without  a 
moment's  notice  and  requires  .infor- 
mation you  are  responsible  for — some 
figures,  contract  terms,  dates,  or  other 
record  details — can  you  give  it?  The 
Berol  course  enables  you  to  keep  your 
wits  on  every  detail  of  your  work  so 
that  any  point  is  easily  remembered. 

The  Executive 

Must  KNOW 

Doubtful  conjectures  do  not  carry  the 
weight  of  confident,  positive  state- 
ments in  his  board  meetings  and  im- 
portant interviews,  or  in  his  routine 
work.  No  matter  how  much  varied 
detail  he  must  remember,  the  Berol 
training  will  show  him  how  to  keep  in 
mind  all  valuable  facts  orderly  ar- 
ranged and  easily  accessible. 

Proof  Unquestionable 

"Your  course  is  splendid.  It  is  so 
easy,  too.  I  suppose  that  is  because 
it's  so  interesting  and  applicable — 
that's  the  beauty  of  the  course  to  me. 
It  seems  the  principles  can  be  applied 
even  before  they  are  learned  perfectly; 
Any  person  in  any  business  or  profes- 
sion should  be  immensely  benefited  by 
your  system  of  memory-training." — 
Ray  R.  Smith,  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, California. 


The  Untrained  Memory 
Is  Unsafe 


It  is  a'  dangerous  handicap  to 
the  man  'in  his  business  —  to  the 
woman  in  her  home  and  social 
life — to  the  student  in  his  school 
work,  and  it  results  both  in  em- 
barrassment and  in  actual  loss. 
If  your  memory  is  untrained,  it 
will  fail  you  just  when  you  need  it 
most — during  an  important  inter- 


view, in  the  middle  of  a  speech,  at 
some  time  when  instant  informa- 
tion isdemanded  of  you.  Andthis 
is  an  unnecessary  disadvantage. 
Your  memory  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  trained  to  dependableness, 
so  that  it  will  always  serve  you 
— and  with  no  interference  with 
your  present  occupation. 


Man  Will  Make 
Your  Memory  Strong 


William  Berol  has  the  most  won- 
derful memory  in  the  world.  He 
can  instantly  give  the  population 
of  any  place  in  America  of  over 
5,000;  every  important  event  and 
date  in  the  world's  history;  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death]of  all  the 
great  men  of  history.  He  has 
300,000  facts  andj  figures  filed 
away  in  his  brain — and  he  can 
find  any  point  in  an  instant.  He 
will  aid  you  in  attaining  a ' '  f  orget- 


proof"  memory.  His  memory 
was  no  more  powerful,  no  more 
controllable  than  your  own, 
but  TRAINING  worked  won- 
ders. You  can  have  the  same 
training  that  developed  his  for- 
merly poor  memory  into  its  pres- 
ent marvelous  ability,  to  make 
you  more  efficient  in  your  work. 
And  you  can  acquire  it  easily  in 
spare  moments.  By  all  means 
investigate  this  at  once. 


Send  This  Coupon  Today 

For  Free  Information 

FUNK  &1WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Send  mc  by  mail  free  particulars  of  the  Berol  Mail  Course  in  Memory 
Training  and  Mental  Efficiency.  Dig.  8-21-20 

Name 

Street  No 

City State 


AN  EMERGENCY  MEMORY 

for  every  one — for  YOU.-  This  re- 
markable man  will  train  you  to  be 
practically  "Forget-Proof." 

Success 
for  the  Club-Woman 

is  closely  connected  with  her  ability  to 
remember  accurately  the  points  of  her 
speech,  the  details  of  her  report,  the 
names  and  faces  of  her  fellow  members. 
She  needs  Berol  training — it  will  make 
her  always  sure  of  her  facts  and  give 
her  invaluable  self-confidence,  y 

The  Student  Must  Remember 

His  Lessons 

if  he  would  make  any  real'  progress  in 
school.  The  simple  principles  of  the 
Berol  system  will  train  him  to  remem- 
ber infallibly  facts  and  formula?  he 
needs.  This  is  the  best  kind  of  prepa- 
ration for  winning  success  in  exami- 
nations and  for  retaining  permanently 
the  knowledge  gained  by  study. 

A  Good  Memory 

for  the  Minister 

Every  Pastor  knows  the'importance'of 
keeping  accurately  in  mind  the  faces, 
names,  and  addresses  of  his  church- 
members.  This  is  where  the  Berol 
system  will  prove  its  immense  value 
to  him,  in  addition  to  its  help  in  re- 
membering unfailingly  the  details  of 
his  sermon. 

Make  Your  Reading 
Worth  While 

You  can  make  your  reading  a  source 
of  permanent  profit  if  you  will  train 
your  mind  to  grasp  and  retain  all  that 
is  of  value  in  your  book.  This  system 
will  enable  you  to  place,  without  hesi- 
tation, characters  and  quotations  as 
well  as  to  memorize  passages  quickly 
and  easily. 

Proof  Unquestionable 

"Your  system  is  the  finest  and  most 
resultful  that  I  have  ever  studied,  and 
I  have  subscribed  for  and  studied 
quite  a  few."— Carl  Johnson,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

"I  regard  your  method  of  memory- 
training  as  excellent.  If  properly  fol- 
lowed it  will  produce  remarkable  im- 
provement in  all  students." — Dr.  V.P. 
Mcintosh,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Portland,  Me. 
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SOME  EVENTS  PREDICTED  FOR  THE 
COMING  AUTUMN 

Sept.  1.     Commutation  rates  go  up. 

'  Sept.  2.  Commuters  give  up  tobacco 
and  newspapers. 

Sept.  3.  Government  heaves  sympa- 
thetic sigh. 

Sept.  15.     Coal  prices  boosted. 

Oct.  1.  Householders  abandon  fur- 
naces. 

Oct.  7.  Department  of  Justice  depre- 
cates profiteering. 

Oct.  9.    .Kerosene    and    wood    leap    in 

Public  gives  up  motoring  and 

Department  of  Justice  frowns 

Cost  of  woolen  clothing  soars. 
Public     goes     without     hats, 
shoes,  and  gloves. 

Oct.  30.  Department  of  Justice  twits 
profiteers. 

Nov.  1.     Meat  prices  leap  skyward. 

Nov.  4.  Consumers  quit  using  butter 
and  telephones. 

Nov.  18.  Department  of  Justice  hints 
it  may  start  probe. 

Nov.  23.     Bread  takes  big  jump  in  price. 

Nov.  24.  Consumers  give  up  electric 
lights  and  collars. 

Nov.  30.  Department  of  Justice  official 
raises  warning  finger,  slightly. 

— N.  H.  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


price. 

Oct. 

10. 

movies 

Oct. 

17. 

darkly. 

Oct. 

21. 

Oct. 

22. 

Necessities  Still  Up. — What  untold  suf- 
fering is  caused  by  the  outrageous  price  of 
6ilk  shirts  and  cord  tires  ! — Newark  Star- 
Eagle. 


The    Movie    and    Quake    Emporium. — 

Suggestion  for  a  town  motto  for  Los 
Angeles:  "  Shake  1  "—The  Pink  Rag  (To- 
peka,  Kan.). 


Horticultural. — Dyer — Miss  Gray  was 
married  the  year  she  came  out." 

Rter — "  What  you  might  call  nipt  in 
the  bud." — Judge. 

Why  They  Are  Out.— A  friend  of  Mr. 
Debs  declares  the  Socialist  was  sent  to 
prison  because  he  had  ideas.  Hence  the 
expression,  "  Congressmen  -  at  -  large." — 
Indianapolis  Star. 


Appreciative. — "  How  wonderful  it  is  to 
Bee  the  sun  sink  down  to  rest  upon  the 
sea !  " 

'  Yes,  isn't  it?  A  fellow  could  sit  here 
and  watch  it  all  night." — Le  Matin  (Paris). 


Reasonable  Request. — Boy  Scout  (on 
night  guard) — "  Halt !    Who  comes  here?" 

"  Officer  of  the  Day." 

"  Advance,  Officer  of  the  Day,  and  ex- 
plain what  you  are  doing  out  at  night." — 
The  Rising  Sun  (San  Francisco). 


Religious  Competition. — Dr.  Lyman  P. 
Powell  gives  some.examples  of  the  lengths 
to  which  petty  bitterness  between  sects 
will  sometimes  carry  men.  "  A  visitor  in 
a  certain  town  which  had  four  churches 
and  adequately  supported  none  asked  a 
pillar  of  one  poor,  dying  church,  'How's 
your  church  getting  on?'  'Not  very 
well,'  was  the  reply,  *  but,  thank  the  Lord, 
the  others  are  not  doing  any  better.'" — 
The  Christian  Register  (Boston). 


Old  and   New   Models. — "  Happiness," 

said  Jud  Tunkins,  "  has  to  be  cranked  up, 
but  trouble  always  has  a  self-starter." — 
Washington  Star. 


Its  Opportunity. — Berlin  manufacturers 
are  experimenting  in  making  clothing  from 
nettles.  This  is  a  chance  that  the  nettle  has 
long  been  waiting  for. — Punch  (London). 


Qualified. — "  I  know  I  could  do  Ophelia 
in  your  Shakespeare  revival." 

"  H'm  ! — er — have  you  ever  been  on  the 
stage?     Have  you  any  training?  " 

"  No,  sir;  I  am  not  trained.  I  am 
simply  gifted." — Life  (New  York), 


Ready  for  a  German  Holiday. — "  Have 
we  everything  here?  What  is  in  the  small 
box?  " 

"  The  wardrobe." 

"  And  in  the  large  one?  " 

"  Our  paper  money  ! ;' — Lustige  Bldtter 
(Berlin). 


Cause  and  Effect. — Magistrate — "  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  such  a  physical 
wreck  as  your  husband  gave  you  that 
black  eye?  " 

Plaintiff — "  Your  Washup,  'e  wasn't 
a  physical  wreck  until  'e  gave  me  the 
black  eye." — London  Opinion. 


Starting  Right. — "  And  what  is  that  lad 

of  yours  going  to  be  when  he  grows  up?  " 

I  rather  fancy  he'll  be  a  golf  caddy." 

"  Really !  " 

"  Yes.  The  last  tanning  I  gave  him, 
he  turned  round  and  told  me  I  wasn't 
holding  the  stick  the  right  way." — London 
Opinion. 


Extending  a  Policy. — "  It  is  becoming 
more  expensive  every  day  to  run  an 
automobile." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Chuggins.  "  Some 
of  us  motorists  won't  be  able  to  keep  going 
unless  the  Government  comes  to  the  rescue 
the  same  as  they  did  for  the  railroads." — 
Washington  Star. 


The    High    Cost    of    Film    Realism  — 

Director — "  Now  you  must  perform  the 
execution  most  naturally.  The  ax  must 
be  razor  keen  and  must  descend  to  within 
a  hair's  breadth  of  the  neck  of  the  mur- 
derer." 

"Murderer — "  I     demand     a     rise     in 
salary  !  " — Lustige  Bldtter  (Berlin). 


The  Right  Time.— The  new  chaplain 
very  much  wanted  to  amuse  as  well  as 
instruct  his  men,  and,  accordingly,  on  one 
occasion,  arranged  for  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  Bible  scenes  and  incidents. 

One  seaman  who  possest  a  phonograph 
was  detailed  to  discourse  appropriate  music 
between  pictures.  The  first,  of  these  repre- 
sented Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  The  sailor  cudgeled  his  brains  and 
ran  through, his  list,  but  he  could  think  of 
no  music  exactly  appropriate  to  the 
picl  ure. 

"Please  play  up!"  whispered  the 
chaplain. 

Then  an  inspiration  came  to  the  seaman, 
and,  to  tho  consternation  of  the  chaplain 
and  the  delight  of  the  audience,  the  phono- 
graph ground  out,  "  There's  only  one  girl 
in  this  world  for  mo!" — Harpcr7s  Magazine 


"X"  Liquid  permanently 

repairs  leaky  motor  car 

cooling  systems 

WHY  lay  up  your  car  and 
spend  anywhere  up  to  $25 
for  soldering — when  "X"  Liquid 
will  do  a  better  and  quicker  job  at 
far  less  cost? 

Soldering  weakens  the  delicate 
radiator  walls.  "X"  strengthens 
them;  and  prevents  future  trouble 
from  leaks. 

"X"  is  simply  poured  into  the  radiator. 
It  finds  every  leak  in  the  radiator,  pump, 
connections,  water  jacket  or  elsewhere 
and  makes  a  repair  that  stands  2,000 
pounds   iressure! 

Elirn'nates  Rust  and  Scale! 

Besides  making  a  scientific  repair  "X" 
also  loosens  all  Rust  and  Scale.  And  as 
long  as  "X"  is  kept  in  the  water  no  new 
'  Rust  or  Scale  can  form.  In  this  way 
cooling  is  improved  and  the  motor  per- 
forms better. 

Not  a  Radiator  Cement 

Flaxseed  meals,  glue  or  similar  solid 
substances  in  powder  or  semi-liquid  form 
floating  in  the  water,  clog  the  small 
passages  and  cause  trouble. 

Be  safe.  Ask  for  the  original  "X" 
Liquid. 

Large  Size    wiiidoa$2S  Ford  Size 
$1.50        'e»airi°b         75c 

"X"  Laboratories.  25  West  45th  St..  New  York 

Liquid 

makes  all  water  cooling  systems 

Ju  EAKPROOF  -RUSTPROOF  -  SCALEPROOF 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  mode!  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  75  9  Ninth,  Washington,  D.C. 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Tears 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.    Meets 

all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

O'ept.  HO 52 CHICACO,  ILL. 


Ford  Car 

Foot  Accelerator 

Will  sell  patents,  tools,  dies,  jigs,  material 
for  making,  and  5,000  complete  accelerators 
for  Ford  cars,  because  regular  business  re- 
quires all  money  and  time.  Accelerators 
tested  by  over  a  year's  service ;  attach  without 
alterations ;  works  perfectly  increasing  safety 
and  reducing  gasoline  consumption;  can  be 
sold  at  popular  price.  Will  assist  in  starting 
your  production. 

Address  INVENTOR,  P.  0.  Box  647,  Jamestown,  N.  T. 
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HOTEL 

COMMODORE 

NEW  YORK 

One  of  the  Sreax  hotels  of  Pershing  Square 

Under  the  Direction  of  JOHN  MS  E.  BOWMAN,  Pres. 


Direct  Indook  Connkgtion  With  The  Grand  Central  Terminal 
"Get  off  the  train  and  turn  to  the  left" 

George   W.  Sweeney,  vice-pres.  and  managing  director 

WITH  all  its  magnitude,  its  beauty,  and  the  lux- 
ury of  its  most  modern  facilities,  the  fame  of  the 
Hotel  Commodore  is  built  on  its  sincere  and  un- 
usual personal  service  to  the  individual  guest  in 
New  York. 


This  service  does  not  confine  itself 
to  perfect  rooms  and  board;  but  re- 
sponds to  the  world  of  natural 
human  needs  and  desires  of  the 
stranger  in  a  great  city. 

33  stories,  2,000  outside  rooms  and 
baths. 

With    the    other    Pershing    Square 


Hotels,  The  Commodore  is  only  a 
few  steps  from  Fifth  Ave.,  in  the 
heart  of  the  fashionable  shopping  dis- 
trict, close  to  theatres,  clubs,  libra- 
ries, music  and  art  exhibitions. 
Surface  cars  and  elevated  at  hand. 
Direct  indoor  connection  with  sub- 
ways to  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 


Other  Hotels  in  New  York  under  Mr.  Bowman's  direction: 


The  Biltmore 

Adjoins  the  Grand  Central  Terminal 

The  Belmont 

Jambs  Woods,  Vice-Pres. 
Opposite  Grand  Central  Terminal 


Murray  Hill  Hotel 

James  Woods.  Vice-Pres. 
A  Short  Block. from  the  Station 

also  The  Ansonia 

Euw.  M.  Tiirney.  Vice-Pres, 

Broadway  at  73rd  St. 

In  the  Riverside  residential  section 


Pershing  Square  Hotels,  New  York 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"M.  C.  M.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "Which  is' cor- 
rect— 'This  statement  is  sent  for  a  comparison 
with  your  records'  or  'This  statement  is  sent  for 
a  comparison  of  your  records'?" 

We  say  comparison  of  one  object  to  another 
(which  it  is  supposed  to  resemble) ;  with  another 
(to  note  agreement  or  difference) ;  between  any 
two  (or  more)  objects.  Therefore,  in  the  sen- 
tence you  give,  with  is  correct — "This  statement 
is  sent  for  a  comparison  with  your  records." 

"E.  C.  R.,"  Max  Meadows,  Va. — "Can  you 
give  me  any  information  about  the  Queen  of 
Roumania — something  about  her  before  she  was 
married?" 

Marie,  Queen  of  Roumania,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha,  was  born  October  29, 
1875.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  brother  of  King  Edward  VII.,  who 
gave  up  the  dukedom  and  accepted  instead  that 
of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha.  The  Queen's  father 
was  born  at  Windsor  on  August  6,  1844,  and  he 
died  at  the  Castle  Rosnau  on  July  30,  1900.  He 
married  in  St.  Petersburg,  January  23,  1874,  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia.  The  Queen  of 
Roumania  was  married  January  10, 1893,  to  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  King  of  Roumania. 

"E.  O.,"  Houston,  Texas. — "Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation,  also  the  derivation  of  the 
feminine  Christian  name  Alicia." 

Alicia  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  English  Alice, 
and  is  pronounced  a-lish'i-a — a's  as  in  final,  first 
i  as  in  hit,  second  i  as  in  habit.  According  to 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Alice  is  the  true  English 
form,  altho  it  has  been  twisted  into  Alicia,  and 
then  referred  for  a  derivation  to  the  Greek  Alexios, 
so  as  often  to  appear  in  Latin  documents  of  the 
later  middle  ages  in  the  form  of  Alexia;  whereas 
in  earlier  times,  before  its  origin  was  forgotten, 
it  is  translated  by  Adelicia,  Adelisa,  or  Adelidis. 
The  German  for  Alice  is  Elsa.  The  diminutive 
Elsie  is  common  in  northern  England,  but  is  con- 
fused with  Elizabeth,  as  in  Scotland,  with  Alison. 
In  Ireland,  the  prevalent  Alicia  is,  perhaps,  meant 
for  Aileen  or  Helen. 

"C.  S.  B.,"  Qualicum  Beach,  B.  C,  Can. — 

"  Please  define  for  me  open  and  close  punctuation 
as  used  to-day." 

Two  styles  of  punctuation  are  in  use  to-day. 
One  is  termed  "close,"  the  other  "open."  Close 
punctuation  is  formal  and  constrained  and 
prevents  the  natural  flow  of  words  which  open 
punctuation  produces.  Close  punctuation  is  to 
be  found  often  in  English  books  printed  in  the 
eighteenth  and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
The  practise  of  writing  sentences  of  inordinate 
length  made  close  punctuation  necessary  to  their 
correct  interpretation.  When  the  short  and  direct 
sentence  superseded  its  clumsy  predecessor,  open 
punctuation  was  practised.  But  there  is  a  class 
of  writers  of  even  short  sentences  that  uses  it. 

"H.  W.  R.,"  St.  Louis,  Mo.— "(1)  Please  e-'ve 
me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  following 
names — Bassanio,  Cassius,  Desdemona,  Graliano, 
Iago,  and  Othello.  (2)  Who  are  the  authors  of 
'  Knowledge  is  power '  and  '  Music  hath  charms '  ?  " 

(1)  The  names  you  give  are  pronounced  as 
follows:  Bassanio,  bas-sa'ni-o — first  a  as  in  ar- 
tistic, second  a  as  in  art,  i  as  in  police,  o  as  in  obey; 
Cassius,  kash'us — a  as  in  fat,  sh  as  in  ship,  u  as  in 
but;  Desdemona,  dez"di-mo'na — e  as  in  get,  i  as 
in  habit,  o  as  in  go,  a  as  in  final;  Gratiano,  gra"- 
shi-a'no — a's  as  in  art,  sh  as  in  ship,  i  as  in  hit, 
o  as  in  obey;  Iago,  i-a'go — i  as  in  police,  a  as  in 
art,  o  as  in  go;  Othello,  o-thel'o — o's  as  in  obey, 
th  as  in  thin,  e  as  in  get.  (2)  "Knowledge  is 
power"  occurs  in  Francis  Bacon's  " Meditationes 
Sacrae.     De  Haeresibus."     The  lines, 

"Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak," 

occur    in   William   Congreve's    "The    Mourning 
Bride,"  act  i,  scene  1. 

"W.  H.  S.,"  Huntington  Park,  Cal. — "  (1) 
What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word 
typical?  (2)  Which  is  correct — '  He  was  an  actor 
on  the  speaking  stage,'  or  'He  was  an  actor  on 
the  spoken  stage '?  " 

/  (1)  Pronounce  it  tip'i-kal — first  i  as  in  hit,  sec- 
ond i  as  in  habit,  a  as  in  final.  (2)  Neither.  Per- 
haps "He  was  an  actor  of  legitimate  drama"  is 
what  you  wish  to  say. 
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FORD  ECONOMY 

How  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
reduces  friction-heat,  carbon  and  <wear 


WHEN  a  Ford  owner  turns  to  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "E"  he  nearly  always  gets 
one  of  the  big  surprises  of  his  motoring 
experience. 

He  finds  that  engine  overheating- 
excess  carbon  forming — spark  plugs  foul- 
ing— excessive  gasoline  and  oil  con- 
sumption— excessive  friction  and  wear, 
are  all  unnecessary. 

He  finds  that  the  Ford  high-speed 
conditions  need  not  invite  frequent  over- 
heating. 

He  finds  that  he  never  before  really 
knew  how  little  carbon  need  accumu- 
late in  a  Ford  engine. 

He  finds  that  previous  fuel  and  oil 
consumption   were   unnecessarily  high. 

He  finds  that  frequent  repairs  and 
replacements  of  worn  parts  are  no  longer 
necessary. 

He  secures  new  power,  especially  notice- 
able on  the  hills. 

The  ability  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
to  reach  all  moving  parts 
is  due  to  its  scientifically 
correct  body.  Its  ability  to 
absorb  and  radiate  heat 
and  give  full  protection  to 
the  frictional  surfaces  is  due 


both  to  its  high  quality  and  to  its  cor- 
rect body  and  character. 

This  means  full  protection — particu- 
larly vital  to  a  Ford  when  low  gear  is 
in  frequent  use. 

Combustion  heat  plus  excessive  fric- 
tion-heat causes  overheating  of  the 
engine,  boiling  and  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  radiator  and  unnecessary  wear 
of  the  moving  parts.  Water  is  cheap. 
Repairs  and  replacements  are  not.  Ford 
economy — great  under  all  conditions — 
is  made  even  greater  through  the  year 
around  use  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E". 

This  has  been  demonstrated  repeat- 
edly in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  be- 
ing proved  daily  all  over  the  United 
States — perhaps  today  by  your  next  door 
neighbor! 

With  your  oil  reservoir  emptied  and 
refilled  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E", 
your  engine  will  give  you  quick  and 
ample  evidence. 

Write  today  to  our  near- 
est branch  for  a  copy  of  our 
booklet,  "Your  Ford — Four 
Economies  in  its  Opera- 
tion." It  gives  the  vital 
facts  in  regard  to  Ford 
lubrication. 


Mobiloil  s 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


New  York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Domestic  Branches: 

Pittsburgh       Indianapolis 


Detroit 


Minneapolis 


Des  Moines 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


NT 


H 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  hia It -grade 

lubricant*  for  every  class  of  machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


~r 


NEW  YORK.  U.  S. A. 


"H 
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Qjou  smokers  all*-  take  note  ! 


YOU'VE  heard  about  the 
Robt.  Burns  Cigar — his 
filler  of  full  Havana — tempered 
by  special  curing  to  a  welcome 
mildness. 

You  know  that  only  neutral 
leaf,  imported  from  Sumatra,  is 
used  to  wrap  that  full  Havana 
filler  of  your  Robt.  Burns. 

You  have  seen  Robt.  Burns 
displayed  in  shops  where  only 
good  cigars  are  sold.    Among 


your  friends  are  men  who 
entertain  a  warm  regard  for 
Robt.  Burns. 

Frankly,  isn't  it  high  time 
you  got  on  smoking  terms 
with  Robt.  Burns?  Most 
good  dealers  will  be  glad  to 
introduce  you  to  a  Robt.  Burns 
Invincible  or  Longfellow. 

DEPENDABLE    CIGARS 
119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY? 


flhtfdburr 


7\utf 


CUq< 


ROBT 
BURNS 


<<a/r 


ROBT.  BURNS 

Invincible 

actual  size 

2  for  25c 

(13c  for  1) 

Box  of  50-S5.75 
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Hitting  the   Bullseye  Since  1864 


The  Even  Pattern 
Gets  The  Birds 


WITH  balance,  range  and  accuracy  the  shotgun 
with  an  even  pattern  makes  a  "sure"  at  least 
rive  yards  beyond  the  ordinary  range. 

In  this  additional  distance  lies  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  day's  sport. 

The  Stevens  No.  520 — T2-gauge  Shotguns  have 
been  filling  the  bags  of  sportsmen  for  years  because 
of  the  built-in  qualities  of  even  pattern,  "close- 
shooting,"  long  range  and  accuracy. 

Stevens  Firearms  have  been  giving  an  unusual  service  for  56  years 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
EXPORT  OFFICE:    50  Church   Street,   New  York 

Owned  and  ope  ruled  by 
Savage  Arms  Corporation,  New   York 

Rifles  -  Shotguns  -  Pistols 


\...  ;,<ip 
Take-down 

•  l  UK'' 

Repeating 
Shotgun. 
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Instantly  Accessible! 


JNDEXED  with 
Rand  Makurown 
Tabs,  all  facts  can  be 
found  instantly  — 
they  signal  theii  place 
by  the  color  or  height 
of  the  tab. 

You  can  index  your 
private  files,  your 
ledger,  your  price 
book,  —  anything 
requiring  an  index — 
the  very  way  you 
want  them,  with 
Makurown  Tabs. 

Any  length — any  width 
— any  color 

with  labels  written  by 
pen  or  pencil,  typed 
o  r  printed .  The 
sturdy  celluloid 
guards  the  label  and 
makes  it  permanent 
and  efficient,  cutting 
the  index  cost  in  half. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere  in  6-inch 

lengths  and  in   ,",,">   \ 

widths  in  a  variety  of  six  colors. 

THE    RAND    COMPANY 

Originators  of  the   Visible  Index 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Branches  and  Sales  ,1  %encies  in  Twenty-Jive 
Leading  Cities 


_        RAND         w  __ 
JL*^    index  tabs      "*x 


Light  up  your  flies,  your  books  with  our  gener- 
ous sample, com  prising  six  color  sand  four  sizes. 
Sent  for  12c  (to  cover  postage  and  packing) 
and  name  of  your  stationer.  Address  Dept. 
.14.  The  Rand  Co.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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HEART  TROUBLES 

Their  Prevention  and  Relief 

Here  is  an  informing  and  authoritative  discussion  of 
this  very  important  subject,  written  in  an  easy  popular 
style  and  avoi'ling  the  use  of  obscure  and  confusing  tech- 
nical terms.  It  is  oy  the  well-known  authority  in  this  field, 

Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Circulation, 
Fordham  University;  President  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Dispensary  and  Physician  to  Lincoln 
Hospital,  New  York,  etc. 

Intended  primarily  for  sufferers  from  heart  affections,  for 
their  near  relatives  and  friends,  and  especially  for  the 
nurses  in  charge  of  such  cases,  it  describes  the  various 
types  of  heart  ailments  in  a  most  lucid  manner  and  tells 
exactly  what  should  be  done  in  each  case,  the  mode  of  life 
best  suited  to  the  trouble,  the  most  beneficial  diet.  etc. 
This  hook  is  highly  recommended  to  physicians,  who  can 
obtain  much  valuable  information  from  it. 
Crown  8vo.    Illustrated  by  photographs  and  diagrams. 

S3. 50  net:  by  mail,  $3.62 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


College  Degrees  by  Home  Study 

in  Standard  College  Established  1856.  Law,  usual  degree, 
special  graduate  courses  for  busy  (people.  Rates  low.  Address 
D.  P.  DELLINGER,   Ph.D.,  LL.D.,     Cherryville,  N.  C. 


There  Is  Always  One  Best  Word 

to  express,  in  speech  or  writing,  the  exact  thought  you  have 
in  mind.  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  will  give  you  just  that  word  and 
just  the  right  preposition  to  follow  it.  Cloth,  $1.90,  by  mail 
$2.00.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 

How  to  Fight 

BAD  HABITS 

Do  you  know  the  actual  truth  regarding  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  drug  addiction  in  the  United  States? 
Are  you  aware  of  the  inroads  that  are  being  made 
upon  our  manhood  by  the  use  of  Morphine,  Heroin, 
Opium,  Cocaine,  Caffeine,  Alcohol,  Chloral,_etc. 

CHARLES  B.  TOWNS 

Who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  investigation  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  drug  evil,  in  his  new  book,  "Habits 
That  Handicap,"  presents  amazing  facts  and  figures 
showing  the  effect  of  drugs  upon  humanity — and  how 
the  supposedly  harmless  headache  powder,  sleeping 
draught,  or  cold  cure  may  lead  ultimately  to  dire 
results.  This  arresting  book  has  a  pr-face  by  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  of  Boston,  and  a  Chapter  on  "The 
Relation  of  Alcohol  to  Disease"  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Lambert,  President  of  the  American   Medical   Society. 

In  His  Preface  Dr.  CABOT  Says : 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  [Mr.  Towns]  knows 
more  about  the  alleviation  and  the  cure  of  drug  addic- 
tions than  any  doctor  I  have  ever  seen." 

"This  book  embodies  a  very  clear-cut  treatment  of  a 
very  important  subject.  It  is  authoritative,  instructive, 
and  thoroughly  constructive." — Dr.  William  H.  Porter, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Pathology  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  ai,d  Hospital. 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    356  Fourth  kftxxut,  N.Y. 


MusicLessons 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


AtHome 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 

D„  IV/fail  Wonderful  home  study  music  lessons  under 
Jjy  IVXall  great  American  and  European  teachers. 
Endorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach 
you.    Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice  El^eyoS 

are  interested  in— Piano,  Harmony,  Voice,  Public  School 
Music,  Violin,  Cornet,  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  or  Reed 
Organ— and  we  will  send  our  FREE  CATALOG  covering- 
all  instrumental  and  vocal  courses.    Send  NOW. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
196  Siegel-Myers  Eldg.  Chicago,  Illinois 


LAW 


Chattanooga  College  of  Law. 
Two  and  three  years'  courses. 
Degree  LL.B.  Prepares  for  prac- 
tice in  all  courts.  An  'nstitution 
of  recognized  standing.     Classes  so  arranged  that 

Students  May  Earn  Living 

Strong  faculty.  School  opens  September 
loth,  1920.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
CHATTANOOGA  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
Chattanooga  Tennessee 


0^  SCHOOL-^/, 

for  students  who  have  had  two  years  of  col- 
lege work.  Four  year  course  for  High  faclwol 
graduates.  Advanced  work  for  college  grad- 
uates.   All  work  leads  to  degree. 

430  Northwestern  University  Building.  Chicago^ 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,' 

jstructure.andwritingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

[  Dr.  J.  Iters:  Ksenwein,  Tor  years  £di  lor  of  Lippinrutt'g. 

150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  add  ress 

THE  HOJLE  COBKESPONDENCK  SCHOOL 

$1.  Eeenweia    Dept,  71  Springfield,  Mass. 


HOME 
STUDY 

(28th  Year) 


Courses  in  more 
than  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

Address 

®1|*  Ittinrrattg  of  flllitragn 

(Div.IXj  Chicago,  " 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  Mir  salaries.  Thon«:imN  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2, .500  Certified  Public  Accountant-  in  IJ.  S.  Mai  J 
are  earning- $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  yon  thorolv  by  mail  in 
spare  tune  for  (3.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  [>' 
tions.  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  beirin— we  pi 
you  from  the  Kiound  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenhol/,  A.  M..  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  ot  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

LaSalle  Kxtensiou  University,  Dept.  852-HC,  Chicago 
"The  .Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World'* 
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ffl — Visioning  the  Future 

The  planning  and  building  of  Rome  holds  a  wonderful 
inspiration  and  lesson  to  the  plant  owner  of  today.  Those 
Engineers  who  built  according  to  the  bidding  of  Augustus 
must  have  been  dominated  by  a  great  vision  of  the  undying, 
future  of  the  Eternal  City,  for  the  same  systems  of  thorough- 
fares, of  gardens,  of  routes  for  expansion  exist  in  the  Rome  of 
today,  altered  in  details  to  conform  with  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  two  thousand  years,  but  basically  unchanged. 

The  motives  of  their  plans  were  accessibility  and  the  eco- 
nomic necessity  of  providing   for  a  population  of  a  million. 

The  vision  of  their  planning  lived  to  inspire  Baron  Hauss- 
mann  in  planning  the  modern  Paris  and  Major  Pierre  Charles 
L'Enfant  in  laying  out  the  city  of  Washington. 

Growth  has  never  been  hindered  by  the  plans  of  these 
Engineers.  Growth  and  vision  are  a  part  of  the  constructive 
spirit  of  Engineering  in  all  ages. 

If  you  have  a  "dream  plant"  you  want  to  see  grow  from  the 
seed  of  your  faith  and  effort,  the  vision  and  constructive  in- 
genuity of  the  Engineer  will  help  bring  it  to  fruit,  either  as  a 
unit  plant  or  a  group  of  buildings  or  an  industrial  city. 
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One  or  more  of  these  books  may  be  of  real  interest  to  you.      Write  us  which  ones,  and  complimentary  copies  will  reach  you  promptly 


"FACTORIES  FOR  THE 
FUTURE"  —  on  factory  construc- 
tion in  general. 


"CONTENTMENT  UNDER 
ROOF"  on  industrial  housing 
economies. 


"PICKS   TO    THE    MINUTE"— 
■  ii  textile  plants. 


"RIVERS    IN    HARNESS"- 
liydro-electrio  development. 
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Lakewood  Engineers  evolved  Successful  Methods  of 
Haulage  and  Handling -the  Necessary  Equipment  followed 


w 


Piling  materials  Simplified 


Converting  Ceilings  into  Floor  Space 

with  a"Lakewood  Electric  Handy  Man"— 


THE  U.  S.  Light  and  Heat  Corp.  literally  turned 
ceilings  into  floor  space  by  piling  material  in  three 
tiers  instead  of  only  one.  864,000  pounds  are  now 
stored  on  the  same  floor  space  as  formerly  stored 
288,000  pounds. 


Truck  Loading  made  easy 


It  Saves  Labor 

The  Lakewood  Tier-Lift 
Truck  made  possible  this  in- 
crease in  storage  capacity. 
The  heavy  loads  are  carried 
about  the  plant  and  tiered  by 
electric  power.  The  machine 
does  the  heavy  work  that  men 
dislike  and  desert.  The  Tier- 
Lift  Truck  has  been  applied 
to  practically  every  kind  of 
storage  problem. 


A  Lakewood  Survey 

A  Lakewood  Engineer  will 
study  your  material  handling 
problems.  His  report  will 
tabulate  your  present  operat- 
ing costs,  changes  recom- 
mended, if  any,  savings 
possible  and  investment  re- 
quired. Lakewood  equipment 
will  be  recommended  only  if 
it  fits  into  the  best  solution  of 
your  problem. 


The  Lakewood  Tier-Lift  Truck  is  made  in  three  tiering  heights.       Price  $220000;  $2250.00  and 
$2300.00.      Lakewood  Tractor  or  Lakewood  Truck  $1900.00 

Trices  to  October  1st.  F.  O.  1».  Cleveland  without  batteries. 
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Better  Transportation 

"The  T^ations  Vital  7\[eed 


With  rail  facilities  taxed  to  the  breaking  point,  our  biggest 
problem  today  is  to  relieve  this  strain  and  help  transportation 
keep  pace  with  industry  and  agriculture.  Unquestionably 
the  solution  is  the  motor  truck.  Its  worth  has  already  been 
established,  and  the  necessity  for  its  use  on  a  larger  scale  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  every  day. 

Ross  Steering  Gears  have  played  an  important  part  in  making 
the  motor  truck  a  more  efficient  and  reliable  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  easy  steering,  safety  and  reliability,  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  exclusive  screw  and  nut  design,  have  made 
Ross  Steering  Gears  standard  equipment  on  418  different 
motor  truck  models  from  165  different  manufacturers. 

Write  for  our  booklet 
"Choosing  a  Motor  Truck" 

Ross- Gear   &Tool  CompanvO 

LafaycUe  .  Ind  i  ana  ,  U.S.A.  -^ 


Ross  Steering  Gears 

THE  STEERING  GEARS  THAT  PREDOMINATE  ON  MOTOR  TRUCKS 
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The  Digest  School  Directory  Index 

WE  PRINT  BELOW  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges  whose  announcements 
appear  in  The  Digest  in  August.  The  August  7th  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each. 
We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below, 
or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager  is 
available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to 
be  considered.      Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and   Colleges 

for  Women 

Judson  College  for  Women. Marion,  Ala. 

Crescent  College Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Anna  Head  School Berkeley,  Cal. 

Santa  Barbara  Girls'  School  .  .Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Ely  School Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Glen  Eden Stamford,  Conn. 

Southfield  Point  Hall Stamford,  Conn. 

Wykeham  Rise Washington,  Conn. 

Saint  Margaret's   School Waterbury,   Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Madison    Hall Washington,    D.    C. 

Miss  Harris'  School Miami,  Fla. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory  ....  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Ferry  Hall Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  111. 

Tudor  Hall  School Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Science   Hill   School Shelby ville,   Ky. 

Eldon Annapolis.  Md. 

Girls'  Latin  School : Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Forest  Glen,   Md. 

Hood  College Frederick,  Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women ....  Lutherville,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Choate    School Brookline,    Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rogers   Hall   School Lowell,    Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick,  Mass. 

Mount   Ida    School Newton,    Mass. 

House  in  The  Pines Norton,  Mass. 

Wheaton    College   for    Women.  .  .    Norton,    Mass. 

Whiting  Hall South  Sudbury,   Mass. 

The   MacDufBe   School Springfield,   Mass. 

Waltham  School  fcr   Girls Waltham,   Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,     Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

The  Misses  Allen  School ...  West   Newton,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Oak  Hall St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Howard    Payne    College Fayette,    Mo. 

Hardin  College Mexico,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Forest   Park   College St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.   Mary's   Hall   for   Girls.  ..    Burlington,   N.   J. 
Centenary  Coll.  Institute.  .  .  .Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Miss  Beard's  School .^Orange,  N.  J. 

Kent     Place Summit,     N.     J. 

Wallcourt Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary  .  .Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

L'Ecole  Francaise New  York  City 

Scudder    School New    York    City 

The  Semple  School  for  Girls New  York  City 

Ossining  School Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Highland  Manor.  .  .  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Knox  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,   N.   Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Sch. .  .  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Glendale  College Glendale,  Ohio 

School  of  Brown  Co.  Ursulines. . .  St.  Martin,  Ohio 

Cedar  Crest  College \llentown,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe    Manor Bethlehem,   Pa. 

Moravian  Seminary  &  College Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Highland    Hall Hollidaysburg,    Pa. 

Beechwood,  Inc Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lititz,  Pa. 

Ogontz    School <  )gontz,    Pa. 

Miss    Say  ward's    School Overbrook,    Pa. 

The  Cowles  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss    Mills    School Mt.    Airy,    Phila.,  Pa. 

The  Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mary  C.Wheeler  Town  &  Country     Providence,  R.l. 

Ashley     Hall Charleston,     S.     ('. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,    Tenn. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

Fairfax    Hall Basic,    Va. 

Sullins    College    Bristol,    Va. 

Southern    Seminary Buena    Vista,    Va. 

Averett    College Danville.    Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Hollins   College Hollins,   Va. 

Southern   College Petersburg,   Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Fauquier   Institute Warrenton,   Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 

St.  Hilda's  Hall Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer    Seminary..  Milwaukee,    Wis. 


Boys'  Preparatory 

Claremont    School Claremont,    Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Milford Milford,  Conn. 

Ridgefield Ridgefield,    Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School.  .  .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd   Seminary  for  Boys Woodstock,  111. 

John  Locke  School Elkton,  Ky. 

Severn  School Boone,  Md. 

The  Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Deerfield  Academy i Deerfield,   Mass. 

Powder  Point  School ". Duxbury,  Mass. 

Williston Easthampton,  Mass. 

Monson    Academy Monson,    Mass. 

Dummer  Academy South  Byfield,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,   Minn. 

Stearns  School Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pennington   School Pennington,   N.   J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School. .  .  .Princeton,  N.  J. 

Marquand Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Stone  School.  .  .  .Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  School Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Kohut Harrison,  N.  Y. 

Raymond   Riordon   School Highland,  N.   Y. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving     School.  ..  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,     N.     Y. 

Bingham  School Mebane,  N.  C. 

Blue    Ridge    School Hendersonville,    N.    C. 

Bethlehem    Preparatory    School.  .Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg, .Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Perkiomen Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Kiski  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Swarthmore   Prep.   School Swarthmore,   Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

The  McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Old  Dominion  Academy .  .  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Military   Schools 

Marion   Institute M" arion,   Ala. 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad  .  Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 
Pasadena  Military  Academy ...  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Hitchcock  Military  Academy ....  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Western  Military  Academy Alton,  111. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.  Academy Chicago,  111. 

Onarga  Military  School Onarga,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Inst. Lyndon,   Ky. 

Charlotte  Hall  School    ....  St.  Mary 's  County,  Md. 

Mitchell  Mil.  Boys'  School .  Billerica,  Mass. 

Allen  Military  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Academy Gulf  port,  Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School Boon  ville,  Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy      ...  Lexington,  Mo. 

Missouri   Military   Academy Mexico,   Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  .Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold    Military    School Freehold,    N.    J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  3. 

Wenonah  Military  Academy    Wenonah,  N.  J. 

Roosevelt  Military  Acad.  West  Englewood,  N.J. 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute  .  .  .  .  Roswell,  N.  M. 
New  York  Mil.  Acad.     Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Manlius   St.  John's    School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School ...  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 
St.  John's  Military  Sch.  .Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Peekskill   Academy Peekskill,    N.    Y. 

Ohio    Military    Inst Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Miami  Military  Inst Germantown,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania  Mil.   College Chester,  Pa. 

Nazareth  Hall  Mil.   Academy Nazareth,  Pa. 

Porter  Military  Academy ...  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Columbia  Military  "Academy.  .  .  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy.  .  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad.  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Tennessee   Military    Institute.    Sweetwater,   Tenn. 

Texas  Military  College Terrell,  Texas 

Blackstone  Military  Academy.  .  .  .Blackstone,  Va. 

Danville   Military   Inst. Danville,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon    Academy ...    Front    Royal,   Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Military  Academy ..  Woodstock,  Va. 
Greenbrier    Military    School ..  Lewisburg,   W.    Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Mil.  &  Nav.  Acad.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Co-Educational 

Parsonsfield    Seminary Parsonsfield,    Maine 

Cushing    Academy Ashburnham,    Mass. 


Co-Educational 

Continued 

Beacon    School Brookline,    Mass. 

Dean    Academy Franklin,    Mass. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.  H. 

Colby  Academy New  London,  N.  H. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  N.  H. 

Starkey   Seminary Lakemont,   N.    Y. 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City 

Social  Motive  School New  York  City- 
Grand  River  Institute Austinburg,   Ohio 

George   School George  School,   Pa. 

Wyoming   Seminary Kingston,    Pa. 

Dickinson    Seminary Williamsport,    Pa. 

Wayland    Academy Beaver    Dam,    Wis. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Fannie  A.  Smith  Kind.  Tr.  Sch..  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Haven  Normal  Sch.  of  Gym .  New  Haven, Conn. 

Amer.    Coll.    of    Physical    Ed Chicago,    111. 

Chicago  Normal  Sch.  of  Pnys.  Ed.  .Chicago,  111. 

Coll.  of  Dentistry — Univ.  of  111 Chicago,  111! 

Nat'l  Kind.  &  Elementary  Coll..  Chicago, '  III! 
Northwestern  Univ.  School  of  Com..  .Chicago,  111! 
University    Sch.    of     Music ....  Lake    Forest,'  111! 

Indiana  Dental  College Indianapolis,'  Ind! 

Uaiv.of  Louisville  Coll.  of  Dentistry.. Louisville,  Ky. 

Emerson   Coll.   of    Oratory Boston,   Mass. 

Erskine  School Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  Sch.   of   Homemaking.  ..   Boston,   Mass. 

Harvard  Dental    School Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers    School Boston,  Mass. 

N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music Boston,  Mass. 

Sch.  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts.   Cambridge,  Mass. 

The   Sargent   School Cambridge,   Mass. 

School  of  Dom.   Architecture  .    Cambridge,   Mass. 

Babson  Institute Wellesley  Hills,   Mass. 

Clark    College Worcester,    Mass. 

Worcester   Dom.    Science     Sch     Worcester,    Mass. 
,  B.  C.  San.  Sch.  Nurses,  HomeEcon.  &  Phys.  Ed. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  of  Physical    Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams    Sch.    of   Expression    ....  Ithaca,    N.    Y. 

Froebel  League  Kind.  Tr.  Sch New  York  City 

Guilmant  Organ  School New  York  City 

Institute  of  Musical    p  rt New  York  City 

Mills  Kind.  Primary  Tr.  School  New  York  City 
Charles  Waldo  Haski  ns  Institute  . .  New  York  City 
Crane  Normal  Inst,  of  Music.  .  .  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
Eastman's  Business  College .  .  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts ...    Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Russell   Sage  College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Cons,  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Irving  College Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Combs  Cons,  of  Music Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Illman's  Sch.  for  Kind Philadelphia,  Pa. 

School  of  Design  for   Women    .  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Temple  University Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chattanooga  College  of  Lav.    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Technical 

Colorado    School    of    Mines Golden,    Col. 

Bliss    Electrical    School Washington,    D.   C. 

Michigan   Coll.   of   Mines Houghton,    Mich. 

New  Mexico  State  Sch.  of  Mines.  Socorro,  N.  M. 
South  Dakota  Sch.  of  Mines.  .Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

Theological 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary. . . .  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gordon   Bible   College Boston,    Mass. 

New-Church  Theological  Sch. .  .  Cambridge,  Mass. 

For  Backward  Children 

Assandawi San  Diego,  Cal. 

Stewart  Home  Training  School      .  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Parkside  Home  School   Muskegon,  Mich. 

Trowbridge    Training    School    .  Kansas    City,    Mo. 

The   Bancroft    School    Haddonfield,   N.   J. 

Sycamore  Farm  School Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,   Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The    Hatfield    Institute Chicago,    111. 

Benjamin  N.  Bogue Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Boston   Stammerers'   Inst. Boston,    Mass. 

North-Western  Sch.  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee,  Wis, 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan  State  Auto  School ....  Detroit,  Mich. 
Emory  &  Henry  College  for  Men Emory,  Va. 
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The  Salesman  turns  Preacher  against  fire  sin 


EXTRACTS  from   one 

Comparative  Fire  Losses 
of  Eight  Great  Nations 

of  the  many  lectures  on 

based  on  annual  per  capita  cose 

Fire   Prevention    by 

Un,:edSu«s*2J0'            $313" 

Johns  -  Manville     men  : 

Frances  cents 

Endand  33cen ts  61  cents 

"The  price  each  of  you 

paid  in  1919,  as  a  tax  on 

Germany25  cents 

fire  loss  in  America,  was 

Italy  25  cents 

$3.13. 

Austria  25cents 

"This  is  largely  due  to 

Switzerland  25cents 

the  kind  of  buildings  we 

r~ 

Holland  Ucents 

erect — using  inflammable 

materials. 

■    ■■  Based  on  Pre  war  statistics  191J 

••  a  Based  on  IQ19  statistics 

"  We  build  our  towns 

in  a  hurry,  but  they  burn 

down  about  ten  times  as 

fast." 

"  Below  is  a  sheet  of 

Johns-Manville   Roofing 

jSR/BBp*^^ 

against  which  I  play 

^&w*r             •  M 

the  flame  of  a  blow 

r^^dfUHP'' 

torch.     Notice  it  is  un- 

***^$f\ 

harmed  by  even  this  hot 

1    fit   wHBffT^ 

blue  flame.    You  can  do 

•al  f      '      P"Mlftfti  I'M 

this     with     any     Johns- 

Manville  Asbestos  Roof- 

ing 

without  effect." 

1 — lj^J?        m— | 

"  If  you  were  up  in  an 
aeroplane  you  would 
realize  how  defenseless 
your  buildings  are 
against  flying  sparks. 
Now  flying  sparks  carry 
fire  from  place  to  place, 
or  we  should  say  roof  to 
roof,  and  each  time  one 
falls  it  starts  a  new 
blaze. 

"  So,  in  preventing 
widespread  fires  (the  bad 
ones)  the  roof  is  the 
chief  factor." 


Through  — 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

that  keept  the  hear  where  it  helongt 

CEMENTS 

that  mate  hotter  wallt  leak  proof 

ROOFINGS 

that   cut   down  fire    nikt 

PACKINGS 

that  ia*e  power  wane 

LININGS 
thai  make  brakes  tafe 


FIRE   prevention   is  one  of  the  most   important 
topics  of  the  day.    The  press,   our  public  men, 
and  our  fire  authorities   all  stress  the  need  for 
action  against  the  tremendous  loss  that  fire  entails. 

Nor  is  the  plea  futile,  judging  by  the  interest  shown 
by  incidents  like  the  above  where  townsfolk  gather  to 
hear  Johns-Manville  men  speak  on  the  subject. 

It  is  significant  too  that  at  the  risk  of  hearing  a 
purely  biased  talk  on  the  subject,  attendance  is  full 
and  attention  rapt. 

Such  interest  is  heartening  because  it  bears  out  our 
belief  that  commercial  institutions  can  do  much  for 
the  common  good  by  honest  propaganda,  if  they  are 
courageous  enough  to  brave  the  cry,  "You  have  an 
axe  to  grind." 

We  frankly  admit  that  through  such  efforts 
Asbestos  Roofing  is  sold.  To  deny  this  is  to  deny 
our  own  birthright. 

But  one  cannot  conceive  of  Asbestos  and  not 
chink  of  fire  resistance.  So  why  not  meet  the  issue 
on  bigger,  simpler  grounds? 

Admitting  the  need  of  Asbestos  in  fire  prevention, 
we  have  chosen  to  preach  ic,  sustained  in  our  course  by 
the  knowledge  that  if  we  wanted  to  be  small,  we 
might  sit  back  and  still  benefit  while  fire  prevention 
authorities  did  it  alone. 

But  this  business  didn't  earn  its  place  by  trailing. 
H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Madison  Avenue  at  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

10  Factories —  Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 

For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


FIR£ 

PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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MUELLER  Lavatory  Combina- 
tion E— 2376,  with  flexible  spray 
attachment  for  shampooing,   etc. 


This  Mueller  Fixture 

delivers  hot,  cold,  or   tempered 
water,  from  either  nozzle  or  spray. 


Perfection  in  Plumbing  Requires  Mueller  Experience 

The  perfection  in  MUELLER  Fixtures  is  due  to  over  60  years  of  creative  ability, 
mechanical  skill  and  practical  experience.  When  the  name  MUELLER  is  placed  on 
any  plumbing  fixture,  it  means  that  it  is  as  near  perfect  as  human  hands  can  make  it. 

Every  MUELLER  Fixture  is  made  to  fill  a  need — not  to  meet  a  price.  Nevertheless, 
the  manufacturing  facilities  of  the  MUELLER  organization  are  so  complete  that  the  first 
cost  of  MUELLER  Fixtures  is  but  slightly  more  than  the  cheapest  substitutes— while  the 
cost  per  year  of  service  is  considerably  less.  The  MUELLER  Fixtures  for  a  bungalow 
similar  to  the  above  would  not  exceed  $75. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


After  years  of  research,  experi- 
ment and  test,  MUELL  ER 
perfected  Muellerite—a.  metal  that  is 
85%  pure  copper  and  which  takes 
and  holds  a  finer  finish  and  a 
heavier  nickel  plating  than  com- 
mon brass,  which  contains  less 
than  60%  of  copper. 

Every  MUELLER  Faucet  is 
made  with  such  precision  that  it 
must  stand  a  hydraulic  test  of  five 
times  the  normal  water  pressure 
without  the  leakage  of  a  single 
drop — the  highest  margin  of  safety 
known  in  plumbing. 

MUELLER  Faucets  excel  in 
beauty  of  design,  in  permanence 
of  finish,  in  economy  of  operation 
and  in  lasting  satisfaction. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra   Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated    Stems— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap    Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double-pitch    Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat    Washer  —  prevents 

leakage— reduces  wear. 
7— Anti-spreader    Device  —  stops 

splashing. 


You  can  secure  these  advantages 
when  you  build  or  remodel  by 
instructing  your  architect  to  specify 
MUELLER  Fixtures  —  telling . 
your  plumber  to  use  only  Mueller 
Fixtures  —  and  seeing  that  the 
name  Mueller  is  on  every  metal 
plumbing  fixture  installed. 

That  you  may  convince  yourself 
of  Mueller  Supremacy,  we  will 
send  you  free  on  request  the 
"Mueller  Portfolio  of  Modern 
Homes"  and  the  book  entitled 
"Dependable  Plumbing" — illustrat- 
ing and  explaining  in  detail  why 
the  different  Mueller  Plumbing 
Fixtures  are  necessary  to  insure 
plumbing  perfection.  Write  for 
these  books  today. 


H.    MUELLER    MFG.    COMPANY,    DECATUR,    ILL.,    U.    S.    A, 

PHONE  BELL   153 
Water,  Plumbing  and  Gas  Brass  Goods  and  Tools 
New  York  City,  145  W.  30th  St.         Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada  San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St., 

Phone  Watkins  5397  Phone  Sutter  3577 

Mueller  Metals  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich,,  makers  of  Red  Tip  Brass  and  Copper  Rod  and  Tubing; 
Forgings    and    Castings    in  Brass,   Bronze    and  Aluminum;  also    Screw    Machined    Products 
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THE   AMERICAN  WOMAN  VOTER  ARRIVES 


it 
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ENNESSEE  HAS  TRIUMPHANTLY  CLOSED 
the  sixty  years  of  women's  struggle  foi'  the  right  to 
have  their  prayers  counted  on  Election  day,"  says 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  National  Woman 
Suffrage  Association.  "Hell  is  going  to  break  loose  in  Georgia 
if  the  Suffrage  Amendment  is  ratified,"  predicted  Speaker 
Walker,  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Tennessee  legislature; 
"this  is  now  a  white  man's  country  and  we  have  a  white  man's 
God."  "American  democracy,  won  for  the  white  men  by  the 
Revolution,  extended  to  all  men  by  the  Civil  War,  is  completed 
by  the  woman's  victory 
to-day  throughout  the 
United  States,"  says  Alice 
Paul,  president  of  the 
National  Woman's  partj\ 
"Suffrage  atavists  have 
brought  us  toward  the 
stage  of  squaw  -  right 
reached  five  thousand 
years  ago  by  the  Hittites 
just  before  annihilation 
and  by  every  other  decay- 
ing civilization,"  declares 
The  Woman  Patriot 
(Washington,  D.  C),  an 
organ  of  the  National 
Association  Opposed  to 
Woman  Suffrage.  Thus 
speak  leading  friends  and 
foes  of  votes  for  women,] 
finally    assured    by    the 

Tennessee  legislature's  ratification  of  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  this  amend- 
ment equal  suffrage  is  extended  to  all  the  States  in  time  to  vote 
this  fall.  Woman-suffrage  organizations  estimate  the  voting 
population  as  26,883,566  women  and  29,577,690  men;  17,500,000 
women  previously  enfranchised  by  States,  9,500,000  more  en- 
franchised by  the  amendment.  State  qualifications  will  affect 
actual  exercise  of  the  suffrage,  and  estimates  of  the  woman  vote 
at  20,000,000  or  over  may  be  excessive.  But  for  the  importance 
of  its  provisions,  as  the  Newark  Ledger  observes,  "the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  easily  holds  first  place  among  formal  changes  made 
to  this  country's  fundamental  statutes."  "The  victory  is  not  a 
victory  for  women  alone,"  says  the  Kansas  City  Star,  "it  is  a 
victory  for  democracy  and  the  principle  of  equality  upon  which 
the  nation  was  founded.  As  such  it  has  an  even  greater  meaning 
than  the  surface  one  most  apparent.  It  means  that  our  de- 
mocracy is  still  in  the  process  of  growth,  still  capable  of  renewing 
its  life  and  vigor  and  of  adapting  itself  to  the  new  requirements 
of  a  progressing  age." 

National  political  party  leaders,  the  Presidential  candidates, 


and  President  Wilson  responded  to  appeals  for  influence  to  se- 
cure ratification  by  the  Tennessee  legislature.  After  ratification 
Mr.  Cox  said: 

"The  civilization  of  the  world  is  saved.  The  mothers  of 
America  will  stay  the  hand  of  war  and  repudiate  those  who 
trifle  with  a  great  principle.  The  action  of  the  Tennesee  legis- 
lature has  another  significance.  It  is  an  earnest  of  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  to  pay  its  platform  obligations." 

Senator  Harding  said: 

"All  along  I  have  wished  for  the  completion  of  ratification, 

and  have  said  so,  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  all  the 
citizenship  of  the  United 
States  take  part  in  the 
Presidential  elections. 
The  Republican  party 
will  welcome  the  response 
of  American  womanhood 
to  its  appeal  to  the  confi- 
dence of  all  our  people." 


m 

EW  JERSEY 

DELAWARE 
'MARYLAND 


WHERE  THE  NINETEENTH  AMENDMENT  ENFRANCHISES  WOMEN 

The  black  areas  indicate  States  which  have  not  had  Presidential  suffrage  by 

State  enactment. 


Washington  correspon- 
dents report  that  politi- 
cal managers  are  at  sea 
concerning  the  probable 
alinements  of  new  woman 
voters  in  the  campaign. 
Claims  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  papers  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  lines 
reviewed  in  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  for  August  7, 
based  upon  the  records  of 
the  candidates;  ratifications  by  Republican  legislatures;  the 
crucial  thirty-sixth  ratification  coming  from  the  Democratic 
South;  the  League  of  Nations  being  a  divisive  issue  among 
women  as  among  the  men. 

"Doubling  the  number  of  American  voters  will  involve  a 
transitional  period  of  confusion,  of  readjustment,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  which  adds: 

"The  country  may  face  it  with  a  tranquillity  born  of  the 
demonstration  that  in  a  field  of  related  public  activity  women 
have  proved  a  constructive  force  subject  to  no  discount.  As 
Red  Cross  nurses  in  the  world-war,  as  munition-workers  in  the 
plants  of  the  country,  and  as  devoted  and  practical  toilers  in 
countless  lines  of  war-activity,  they  performed  a  service  that 
brought  results  and  that  had  the  very  spirit  of  the  men  on  the 
firing-line.  The  ballot  crowns  this  service,  and  the  service 
argues  that  the  ballot  will  be  well  used." 

Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

"Now  that  the  battle  is  fought  and  won,  there  may  be  com- 
pensation found  in  the  very  fact  that  the  contest  was  so  prolonged 
and  so  arduous.  It  is  better  for  the  new  women  voters  to  have 
conquered  the  vote  than  to  have  had  it  bestowed  upon  them 
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through  easy  acquiescence.  The  fight  for  suffrage  has  given 
the  women  an  excellent  preparation  for  citizenship.  They  are 
spared  much  of  the  painful  apprenticeship  in  the  methods  and 
organization  of  political  democracy.  In  a  double  sense  the 
women  voters  have  come  into  their  own." 

The  National  Woman's  part}*  will  soon  meet  to  determine  its 
further  activities.  The  suffrage  victory  means  opportunity 
for  more  work  and  added  responsibility,  according  to  Mrs.  Catt, 
who  reports  the  formation  of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  by  the  National  Suffrage  Association.  State  branches 
are  forming  out  of  the  old  suffrage  associations  in  the  Pan- 
Partizan  Educational  League.  "A  woman  can  be  a  member 
of  it  and  yet  be  a  member  of  any  political  party  she  may  choose, 
exactly  as  she  may  be  a  member  of  it  and  be  a  member  of  any 
church  she  may  choose."  '"Get 
into  the  parties  "  is  the  League 
slogan.     Mrs.  Catt  says: 

"  In  this  hour  of  victory  there 
is  but  one  regret  and  that  [is 
that  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  nation  does  not  share  our 
joy.  To-day  there  are  those 
yet  too  blinded  by  prejudice  to 
recognize  the  justice  and  in- 
evitability of  woman  suffrage, 
but  to-morrow  we  know  that 
we  shall  work  together  for  the 
common  good  of  this  great  and 
glorious  nation." 

The  antisuffragist  point  of 
view  already  quoted  above 
is  further  detailed  by  The 
Woman  Patriot,  which  says 
that  ratification  has  been  al- 
most secured  illegally  and  with 
very  questionable  methods  be- 
cause both  parties  put  self- 
interest  above  public  welfare. 
And— 


The  Nineteenth  Amendment  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  reads  as  follows:     "  Section  1 

— The  right  of  citizens 

of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 

by  the  United  States  or  by 

any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

Section   2. — Congress    shall 

have   power     by    appropriate 

legislation  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article." 

The 

Amendment  was  first  submitted 

to  Congress  January 

10, 

1878.    It  was  finally  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 

sentatives  on  May  21,  1919, 

and  by  the  Senate  on  June 

4, 1919.    It  was  ratified  by  36  States 

in  the  following  order: 

June 

10,  1919— Illinois 

Nov. 

5,  1919— Maine 

June 

10,  1919— Wisconsin 

Dec. 

1,  1919— North  Dakota 

June 

10,  1919 — Michigan 

Dec. 

4,  1919— South  Dakota 

June 

16,  1919 — Kansas 

Dec. 

12,  1919— Colorado 

June 

16,  1919— New  York 

Jan. 

6,  1920— Rhode  Island 

June 

16,  1919— Ohio 

Jan. 

6,  1920 — Kentucky 

June 

24,  1919 — Pennsylvania 

Jan. 

12,  1920 — Oregon 

June 

25,  1919 — Massachusetts 

Jan. 

16,  1920— Indiana 

June 

28,  1919— Texas 

Jan. 

27,  1920— Wyoming 

July 

2,  1919 — Iowa 

Feb. 

7.  1920 — Nevada 

July 

3,  1919 — Missouri 

Feb. 

9,  1920— New  Jersey 

July 

28,  1919 — Arkansas 

Feb. 

11,  1920— Idaho 

July 

30,  1919— Montana 

Feb. 

12,  1920 — Arizona 

Aug. 

2,  1919 — Nebraska 

Feb. 

19,  1920— New  Mexico 

Sept. 

8,  1919 — Minnesota 

Feb. 

28,  1920— Oklahoma 

Sept. 

10,  1919 — New  Hampshire 

Mch. 

10,  1920— West  Virginia 

Sept. 

30,  1919— Utah 

Mch. 

22,  1920— Washington 

Nov. 

1,  1919— California 

Aug. 

18,  1920 — Tennessee 

"Decaying    civilization     of 
Canaanites  and  Jews  and  Polish 

partition  came  in  an  era  of  feminism.  The  suffragists  are  bring- 
ing us  to  the  culmination  of  a  decadence  which  has  been  steadily 
indicated  by  race  suicide,  divorce,  break  up  of  the  home,  and 
federalism,  all  of  which  conditions  are  found  chiefly  in  primitive 
society.  Antisuffragists  have  opposed  rulership  and  force  by 
women  as  contrary  to  human  nature  and  stronger  feelings,  which 
demand  specialization  according  to  whether  they  are  forceful, 
dominating,  and  machinelike,  or  whether  they  represent  passive, 
intuitive,  and  the  finer  side  of  nature.  It  is  the  duty  of  anti- 
suffragists to  see  that  efforts  to  make  double  suffrage  a  complete 
success  by  transforming  both  sexes  into  weak  neuters  will  be 
thwarted  in  educational  channels  so  that  this  feminist  disease 
which  has  already  been  contracted  twelve  times  in  the  world's  his- 
tory will  again  subside.  Because  of  women's  greater  love  of 
deep  instincts  than  of  commercial  careers  and  public  competition 
with  sons  and  husbands  our  fight  has  really  just  begun." 

The  fight  against  ratification  in  Tennessee  raised  the  issue  of 
State  rights,  because  the  State  constitution  prohibits  the  ratifica- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
by  a  legislature  whose  members  were  elected  previous  to  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  resolution  submitting  the  question 
to  the  separate  States.  The  Nashville  Banner,  in  Tennessee, 
holds  that  ratification  is  not  final  and  means  taking  a  case  to  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court.     But  the  Baltimore  Sun  says: 

"From  the  decided  drift  of  the  judicial  mind,  as  indicated  in 
recent  decisions,  there  seems  little  hope  from  that  quarter. 
What  has  happened  in  Tennessee  is  a  fait  accompli,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  shown  that  it  is  inclined  to  side  with  the 
legions  of  success.  The  Sun  accepts  the  situation  and  sur- 
renders to  the  facts,  but  without  regret  for  the  fight  which  it 
made  for  constitutional  principles.     It '  could  have  done  no  other ' 
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without  violating  deep-seated  convictions  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to  encroach  upon  a 
reserved  right  of  the  States  and  without  ignoring  genuine  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  consequences  of  such  legislation  upon  our 
whole  social  and  political  fabric  and  character.  But  we  have 
crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  events  may  prove 
the  groundlessness  of  our  fears." 

The  Nashville  Tennessean,  however,  contends  that  no  legis- 
lator violates  his  oath  of  office  by  supporting  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  whenever  there  is  a  conflict  between  it  and 
the  State  constitution.  "  No  advocate  of  State  rights  till  now  has 
ever  insisted  seriously,  whenever  both  the  State  and  Federal 
constitutions  spoke  upon  any  question,  that  the  State  constitu- 
tion outweighed  the  Federal  Constitution."  And  the  ratifiea- 
tionists  secured  an  opinion  from  United  States  Solicitor-General 

Frierson  declaring  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Ohio  case  of  referendum  on 
the  prohibition  amendment 
means  that  ratification  by  the 
legislature  is  binding:  "the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  ratify 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  is  derived  solely 
from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  not  from 
either  the  people  or  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State." 

In  the  South,  where  opposi- 
tion to  suffrage  has  centered, 
but  which  furnished  the  essen- 
tial thirty  -  sixth  State  to 
ratify,  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  still  criticizes  enfran- 
chisement by  way  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  but  perforce 
accepts  the  situation,  altho  it 
adds  a  new  and  serious  problem 
to  control  of  the  ballot-box  in 
the  South: 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  that  problem:  every  South- 
erner understands  it  thoroughly.  However,  a  similar  problem 
was  boldly  faced  and  boldly  solved  in  the  days  following  the  Civil 
War.  White  supremacy  was  regained  and  maintained,  and  while 
conditions  at  times  may  become  vexatious  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  any  other  than  Anglo-Saxon  domination." 

The  Louisville  Courie  -Journal  calls  the  Tennessee  suffrage 
action  "a  triumph  which  was  inevitable,  because  the  fight  for 
it  was  a  fight  of  reason,  of  justice,  of  civilization": 

"Persons  now  alive  will  live  long  enough  to  look  back  upon 
the  time  when  women  were  denied  the  ballot  with  something  of 
the  sense  of  detached  wonder  with  which  now  we  look  back 
upon  the  time  when  human  beings  were  denied  their  liberty,  or 
the  times  when  the  world  fancied  itself  at  the  zenith  of  pro- 
gressive achievement  without  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  or 
the  steam-engine." 

In  the  admission  that  suffrage  by  separate  States  is  beaten,  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  says  there  is  nothing  of  bitterness.  It 
seemed  that  the  principle  of  the  right  of  each  State  to  determine 
for  itself  the  character  of .  its  electorate  was  worth  asserting  and 
defending.     Nevertheless — 

"If  still  another  invasion  of  the  State-rights  principle  is  to  be 
suffered,  there  is  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  yielding  this  sover- 
eignty in  the  cause  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  There  is 
no  argument  against  their  participation  in  public  affairs  that  is 
not  to-day  hopelessly  archaic 

"Far  more  pathetic  is  the  case  of  the  last-ditchers,  who,  in- 
different to  the  merits  of  the  State-rights  issue  involved,  are  op- 
prest  with  the  fear  that  woman  will  pay  dearly  for  her  ballot  in  a 
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coarsening  presumed  to  be  inseparable  from  participation  in 

politics 

"Woman  was  lovely  in  a  bustle.  She  is  no  less  lovely  in 
puttees.  We  shall  probably  be  as  fatally  in  love  with  the  golf- 
playing,  candidate-scratching  maidens  of  the  years  to  come  as 
our  great-grandfathers  were  with  the  delicately  pale  ladies  who 
knitted  lavender  samplers  over  their  afternoon  tea.  Tastes  in 
women  change  as  surely  as  tastes  in  clothes." 

Constitutional  phases  of  ratification  are  discust  by  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  which  points  out  that  the  Nineteenth  Amendment 
simply  removes  a  voting  disability  in  a  single  respect: 

"The  women  who  by  the  removal  of  this  disability  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  polls  must,  of  course,  conform  to  other  qualifica- 
tions which  may  have  been  imposed  by  State  laws.  If  this  dis- 
ability-removing amendment  required  confirmatory  and  enabling 
legislation  by  the  States  it  would  be  subjected  in  effect  to  a  dual 
ratification,  the  first  as  to  form  and  the  second  as  to  effect. 

"The  Constitution  does  not  in 
its  provisions  as  to  amendment 
require  any  double  ratification. 
When  a  change  is  effected 
through  the  proposal  of  amend- 
ment by  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  and 
the  ratification  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  it  is  absolute.  It 
may  be  evaded,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
amendments,  by  the  adoption 
by  State  legislatures  of  qualify- 
ing and  restrictive  laws,  but 
such  evasion  is  subject  to  correc- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
fact  that  no  final  test  has  been 
made  of  the  State  laws  that  in 
effect  negative  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  amendments  does 
not  signify  now  that  the  Nine- 
teenth will  require  confirmatory 
State  legislation  to  make  it  an 
effective  enfranchisement  of  the 
women  next  November,  if  rati- 
fied by  that  time  and  if  not  sus- 
pended by  court  ruling  on  the 
ground  that  the  ratification  by 
Tennessee  is  invalid." 

Several  Northern  papers,  it 
may  be  noted,  join  in  criticism 
of  the  suffragist  tactics  in  Ten- 
nessee. They  are  "overzealous 
women,"  as  proved  by  the  un- 
favorable actions  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  Louisiana,  according  to  the 

Buffalo  Commercial  (Rep.).  The  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
(Ind.  Rep.)  insists  that  "  the  bringing  to  bear  of  outside  pressure 
upon  lawmakers  is  an  offense  against  government,  and  it  is  to 
blame  for  very  many  of  our  present-day  evils.  We  should  have 
less  of  it,  and  not  more,  if  our  Government  is  to  be  carried  on  with 
any  permanence." 

Regarding  the  alleged  sinister  influence  of  the  liquor  interests 
against  ratification,  the  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.)  made  this 
analysis  prior  to  the  vote  in  Tennessee: 

"Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware  are  Republican  States 
which  have  not  yet  passed  upon  and  ratified  the  amendment, 
while  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  are  rock-ribbed  Democratic 
States  which  have  failed  to  do  so.  It  is  not  logical,  however,  to 
argue  that  Democratic  States  notoriously  for  prohibition  are 
holding  back  the  ratification  of  the  Anthony  amendment  on  ac- 
count of  'wet'  leanings  or  by  reason  of  'wet'  manipulations. 
Neither  is  it  logical  to  aline  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Dela- 
ware with  antiprohibition  forces.  The  solid  South  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  rampantly  for  prohibition  and  against  suffrage,  and  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  North  as  a  whole  has  put  only  half  a 
dozen  States  into  the  suffrage  column.  Democracy  may  be, 
therefore,  set  down  as  antisuffrage  in  its  leanings,  at  least  in  its 
accomplishments.     But  it  is  safe  to  contend  that  the  liquor  in- 
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terests,  having  fought  suffrage  at  every  opportunity,  and  having 
failed  to  prevent  thirty-five  States  from  ratifying,  are  not  en- 
tirely to  be  credited  with  sufficient  influence  to  sway  Louisiana 
and  Tennessee,  to  say  nothing  of  Vermont  and  Connecticut." 

The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Ind.  Rep.)  goes  into  the 
reasons  why  Democratic  party  managers  appealed  to  the  South 
for  final  ratification: 

"The  South  is  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  because  the  eco- 
nomic urge  of  the  North  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt  there,  and 
suffrage  at  bottom  is  economic  just  as  slavery  abolition  was,  just 
as  prohibition  was  before  it  became  part  of  the  fundamental  law. 
"Democratic  leaders  have  been  anxious  for  ratification  of  the 
Amendment  in  time  for  November,  as  they  seem  to  feel  that 
with  the  'solemn  referendum'  on  the  League  of  Nations  and  its 
appeal  to  women  as  a  repressor  of  war  as  the  party  paramount 
issue,  the  woman  vote  may  save  that  party  as  it  did  in  1916  in 

the  enfranchised  States  on  that 
other  proposition  of  'he  kept  us 
out  of  war.' 

"If  the  Democratic  party 
managers  did  not  believe  that 
the  added  woman  vote  would 
be  to  their  good  the  South  would 
not  have  saved  the  day  for  the 
Amendment.  As  an  offset,  Re- 
publican campaigners  can  point 
to  the  Republican  States  that 
months  ago  voted  for  ratifica- 
tion compared  to  the  compara- 
tively few  Democratic  States." 

In  lighter  vein  the  Washing- 
ton Herald  (Ind.)  ealls  upon  us 
to  consider  some  of  the  recent 
stages  of  woman's  evolution  in 
this  country  to  the  status  of 
"spellbinders": 


"First,  she  is  a  propagandist 
winning  the  right  to  vote.  Next, 
she  wins  admission  to  the  na- 
tional political  conventions  as 
a  speaker  in  behalf  of  candi- 
dates. Then  she  is  accorded  a 
place  on  the  directing  commit- 
tees of  the  campaigns.  Now 
she  is  to  be  given  opportunity 
to  speak  with  the  men  'spell- 
binders' in  the  innumerable 
meetings  to  be  held  to  convert 
voters.  Meantime  she  is  organ- 
izing classes  to  prepare  both 
public  and  private  'workers'  for 
the  task  of  speaking  most  con- 
vincingly on  issues  of  the  campaign  and  on  the  merits  of  the 
candidates  of  both  sexes. 

"This  last  detail  is  significant.  The  civic  school-teacher  has 
arrived.  The  process  of  voting,  due  to  woman's  advent  as  voter 
and  as  candidate,  is  to  be  prepared  for.  Audiences  that  gather 
are  to  hear  less  rhetoric,  flubdub,  and  bromidic  stuff  of  apolitical 
and  patriotic  sort.  Reason  is  to  count  for  more  than  it  used  to, 
and  emotion  less.  Tactics  that  men  speakers  used  to  employ  in 
retorting  to  'hecklers'  won't  go  down. 

"This  will  be  sad  news  for  a  lot  of  professional  stumpers  of  the 
male  persuasion  who  were  planning  to  use  the  old  guile  which  men 
have  fallen  for  for  generations.  They  may  draw  their  salaries 
from  the  national  committees  for  the  party  'sob  stuff,'  but  they 
won't  earn  them — this  autumn.  'Woman  militant,  woman 
pertinacious,  and  woman  informed'  will  sit  beside  them  on  the 
platforms  as  speakers  and  in  the  seats  as  listeners.  The  citizen 
'woman  teacher'  has  arrived,  and  she  will  make  many  of  the 
'bunk'  ladlers  seem  as  ignorant  as  they  really  are." 

Suffrage  leaders  expect  the  newly  enfranchised  women  to  use 
the  vote  to  remove  various  State  laws  discriminating  against 
their  sex.  There  are,  for  instance,  laws  placing  the  custody  of 
children  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  their  father,  and  laws  which, 
as  now  drawn,  make  women  ineligible  for  oilier,  and  women 
who  marry  aliens  lose  their  citizenship,  and  thus  their  vote. 
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BRITISH   LABOR'S   WAR   ON    WAR 


"A 


REAL  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS"  was  started  by  the 
representatives  of  British  labor  who  met  in  Lon- 
don and  proclaimed  their  intention  to  prevent  war 
between  Britain  and  Russia  by  "direct  action,"  so  one  of  the 
speakers  declared.  These  "unlettered  British  workers,"  agrees 
the  Providence  News  in  this  country,  "  are  doing  more  to 
balance  the  world  than  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  Allied 
Premiers  since  they  first  sat  in  the  Court  of  Versailles.  The 
grimy  coal-bearer,  the  greasy  railroad  man,  and  the  sweating 
transport-workers  are  forming  a  real  League  of  Nations  for 
peace."  In  the  past,  comments  Labor  (Washington,  D.C.), 
there  has  been  much  talk  "about  labor  taking  direct  action  to 
prevent  wars,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  thing  has  ever 
been  undertaken  in  a  way  that  promises  direct  results."  This 
is  the  first  time  in  history,  writes  Arthur  S.  Draper  from  London 
to  the  New  York  Tribune,  "that  a  threat  of  direct  action  has 
been  made  in  a  political  affair  of  such  importance."  A  Socialist 
daily  like  the  New  York  Call  is  naturally  exultant  over  "this 
call  of  the  workers  across  the  barriers  of  frontiers  and  nationality." 
British  labor  decides  on  direct  action  against  war,  while,  it  con- 
tinues, "the  strike  of  the  Italian  seamen  in  New  York  against 
carrying  Polish  reserves  to  the  Polish  front  is  followed  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Seattle  Central  Labor  Council  calling  upon 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  announce  its  policy  regard- 
ing American  interference  in  the  Polish-Russian  war."  Atten- 
tion is  also  called  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Chicago 
labor-unions  denouncing  American  action  against  Soviet  Russia. 
Another  Socialist  paper,  the  Schenectady  Citizen,  notes  that 
German  workers  have  backed  up  their  Government  in  refusing 
to  help  move  troops  or  ammunition  across  Germany  against 
Russia,  and  that  "the  workers  of  Czeeho-Slovakia  and  Austria 
have  done  the  same  thing,"  and  even  "the  trades-unions  of 
France  have  held  great  protest  meetings  in  Paris  and  passed 
resolutions  refusing  to  transport  troops  or  ammunition  destined 
for  Poland." 

In  Russia  the  All-Russian  Central  Council  of  Trades-Unions 
credits  British  labor  with  having  "forced  the  hand  of  the  Gov- 
ernment" and  sends  a  message  to  London  declaring  that  the 
sympathy  of  British  workers  "will  unite  the  workers  of  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  into  a  strong  fraternal  union  against  which 
no  intrigue  of  the  international  bourgeoisie  can  pre^#il."  The 
New  York  Nation,  noting  such  utterances  and  also  noting 
reported  refusals  of  workmen  in  Trieste  and  Danzig  to  help 
transport  ammunition  destined  for  Poland,  comes  to  this  con- 
clusion: "The  Allies'  war  to  prolong  war  is  no  longer  merely  a 
war  against  the  Russians;  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  war  against 
the  workers  of  Europe." 

Such  are  the  hopes  aroused  in  radical  circles  by  the  spectacular 
performance  of  British  labor  in  espousing  direct  action  against 
war  with  Russia  and  setting  up  a  Council  of  Action  to  sit  per- 
manently as  an  executive  body  to  carry  out  its  program.  But 
English  opinion,  judging  from  the  dispatches  and  the  editorials 
of  the  London  dailies,  seems  to  be  quite  unruffled.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Prime  Minister  held  up  labor's  chal- 
lenge to  ridicule.  Observing  that  the  policy  outlined  by  the 
labor  leaders  was  precisely  that  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  asserted  that  "this  swing  of  the  sledge-hammer  at  the 
open  door  "  by  labor  could  be  intended  "only  for  effect."  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  also  declared  that  any  attempt  to  dictate  the 
policy  of  the  Government  by  industrial  action  would  be  resisted 
by  all  the  forces  at  the  Government's  disposal.  The  Prime 
Minister's  statements  are  echoed  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
London  press.  British  press  opinion,  observes  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  ' '  recognizes  clearly  that  the  principle  of 
the  thing  is  all  wrong,  but  Englishmen  are  inherently  loath  to 


dwell  on  the  principle  of  anything,  and  they  can  not  help  seeing 
the  humor  of  labor's  vehemently  demanding  what  they  already 
had."  The  labor  conference,  says  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
has  been  "battering  at  an  open  door."  Mr.  Garvin,  of  The 
Observer,  denounces  the  Council  of  Action  as  "bombastic,  hys- 
terical, and  ridiculous."  Its  members,  he  says,  "know  perfectly 
well  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation 
are  as  thoroughly  against  war  with  Russia  as  they  are.  It  is 
the  nation's  will  and  not  their  will  that  is  going  to  settle  this 
matter."  The  Daily  Telegraph,  which  found  the  labor  confer- 
ence "rather  a  cheap  display,"  observes: 

"There  will  be,  there  can  be,  no  new  war  unless  the  vital 
interests  of  this  country  are  endangered.  If  that  were  to  hap- 
pen, which  fortunately  now  seems  improbable,  the  real  influence 
of  the  Council  of  Action  and  the  British  clients  of  Bolshevism 
would  be  speedily  and  decisively  tested." 

But  the  delegates  at  the  London  conference  were  confident 
enough  of  their  strength.  "The  show  of  determination  was  never 
more  emphatic,"  says  the  New  York  Call's  London  corre- 
spondent. Now,  asserted  John  R.  Clynes,  "we  are  able  to  force 
an  open  policy  of  d  plomacy."  Said  another  leader :  ' '  We  will  not 
have  war  with  Russia  and  we  will  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  it."     The  resolutions  adopted  called  for: 

Full  guaranties  that  British  forces  will  not  be  used  in  sup- 
port of  Poland,  General  Wrangel,  or  any  other  military  or  naval 
effort  against  Soviet  Russia; 

The  lifting  of  the  blockade  and  withdrawal  of  all  naval  forces 
that  may  be  used  for  a  blockade; 

The  direct  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government; 

The  establishment  of  unrestricted  trade  and  commercial 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

The  delegates  authorized  their  Council  of  Action  to  call  for 
any  and  every  form  of  withdrawal  of  labor  which  the  circum- 
stances may  require  to  give  effect  to  the  foregoing  policy,  and 
they  called  upon  "every  trade-union  official  and  the  members 
in  general  to  act  swiftly  and  courageously  to  sweep  away  secret 
bargaining  and  diplomacy  and  to  assure  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  Britain  may  be  in  accord  with  the  desires  of  the  people  for 
an  end  to  war  and  interminable  threats  of  war."  Said  J.  H. 
Thomas,  of  the  National  Union  of  Railway  Men: 

"Desperate  and  dangerous  as  is  our  method,  we  believe  that 
the  disease  is  so  dangerous  and  the  situation  so  desperate  thai 
it  is  only  dangerous  'and  desperate  methods  that  can  prevent 
calamity.  The  resolutions  do  not  mean  that  it  is  to-be  a  mere 
'down-tools'  policy.  If  they  are  to  be  effective  they  mean  a 
challenge  to  the  whole  constitution  of  this  country." 

And  another  speaker,  Robert  Williams,  told  the  delegates: 

"I  tell  you  solemnly  and  seriously  that  you  are  infinitely  more 
representative  than  the  House  of  Commons,  and  you  may  be 
summoned  to  sit  permanently  as  'a  committee  of  national 
safety.' 

"I  would  rather  act  in  an  unconstitutional  manner  than  go  to 
war  and  go  to  hell  under  the  forms  of  the  British  Constitution." 

The  Council  of  Action,  writes  a  New  York  World  correspon- 
dent from  London,  "is  really  what  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
permanent  executive  Soviet  of  British  labor,"  for  he  has  "no 
doubt  that  the  labor  radicals  will  try  hard  to  perpetuate  this 
new  temporary  labor  organization  after  the  present  crisis  is 
over." 

British  labor's  action  naturally  pleases  our  Socialist  editors. 
"That's  something  like  it!"  applauds  Victor  Berger's  Milwaukee 
Leader:  "the  big  war  coul'd  have  been  prevented  if  the  workers 
of  the  various  nations  had  taken  such  a  stand  in  1914 — but  they 
had  not  reached  that  stage  of  wisdom  and  solidarity."  The 
act  of  the  British  labor  delegates  and  the  responses  which  have 
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been  evoked  in  other  lands  mark,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New 
York  Call,  "the  disillusionment  of  millions  of  workers  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world  and  the  growing  solidarity  of  the  masses 
against  the  intrigues  of  the  Imperialists.  It  is  a  workers'  cordon 
sanitaire  that  is  slowly  rising  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  block 
the  sinister  purposes  of  the  unscrupuloiis  victors.  It  is  an  in- 
spiring thing  and  is  surely  shaping  history  and  guiding  events 
in  a  course  little  desired  by  Paris,  London,  and  Washington." 
A  Socialist  weekly,  The  Appeal  to  Reason  (Girard,  Kan.), 
concludes  that  "when  moderate  British  labor-leaders  who  sup- 
ported the  British  Government 
during  the  world-war  talk  revo- 
lution, the  Bolsheviki"  are  "at 
the  gates  of  London."  The 
Cleveland  Citizen,  whose  editor  is 
the  Farmer-Labor  party's  can- 
didate for  Vice-President,  be- 
lieves that  the  British  trade- 
unionists'  position  "is  undoubt- 
edly approved  by  ninety  per 
cent,  of  their  fellow  countrymen." 
Mr.  Parley  P.  Christensen,  the 
Labor  party's  Presidential  candi- 
date, has  cabled  his  congrat- 
ulations to  the  British  Labor 
party,  saying: 

"British  labor's  magnificent 
determination  to  resist  any  form 
of  military  intervention  against 
Soviet  Russia  is  humanity's 
most  striking  victory  over  capi- 
talist militarism.  You  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  real  world 
league  of  labor  by  setting  the 
glorious  example  of  labor's  power 
to  veto  war." 


OUR  RUSSIAN 


"The  eyes  of  labor  through- 
out the  world,"  says  The  New 
Majority,  the  Chicago  Labor 
party  organ,  "are  on  the  British 

Government  to  see  if  it  dares  fly  in  the  face  of  this  power,  and 
the  eyes  of  labor  throughout  the  world  are  on  the  British  labor 
movement  to  see  if  it  will  submit  to  being  flouted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  labor  in  the  United  States  submitted  in  the  case  of 
the  mine-workers  and  the  railroad-workers."  "Entire  World 
Owes  Gratitude  to  British  Labor  Movement,"  says  the  St. 
Louis  Labor  in  a  head-line.  And  in  the  Minneapolis  Labor  Review 
we  read : 

"The  British  lion,  roaring  and  ready  to  spring  at  the  throat 
of  Soviet  Russia,  felt  a  tug  at  its  tail,  looked  around  and  found 
Bob  Smillie  and  the  British  miners  knotting  its  tail  to  the  im- 
movable pillar  of  a  general  strike,  and  the  millions  of  other 
British  workers  applauding  the  performances. 

"Then  Imperial  Britain  decided  it  would  not  war  on  Soviet 
Russia  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  workers  would  not 
permit  it  to.  Without  the  support  of  the  workers  Britain  real- 
ized its  utter  powerlessness  to  wage  war,  and  for  the  time  being 
the  Government  was  transferred  from  the  hands  of  government 
officials  to  those  of  the  workers. 

"It  was  British  labor  that  determined  the  British  policy 
toward  Soviet  Russia,  just  as  labor  in  every  nation  can  deter- 
mine governmental  policies  by  acting  in  concert 

"Not  only  had  British  labor  determined  the  policy  of  En- 
gland toward  Russia,  but  very  probably  the  attitude  of  the 
world,  despite  the  futile  gesture  of  France  to  General  Wrangel." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  congratulatory  tone  in  our  more 
radical  labor  papers  is  the  attitude  of  American  Federation  of 
Labor  officials  who  are  reported  in  the  daily  press  as  saying 
that  their  organization  will  not  oppose  any  aid  the  United 
States  Government  might  decide  to  extend  to  Poland.  Repre- 
senting the  conservative  wing  of  American  labor,  The  Union 
i  Indianapolis)  declares  that: 


"The  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
threat  of  a  general  strike  indulged  in  by  the  British  Labor  Confer- 
ence are  bound  to  encourage  radical  activity  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  will  not  materially  affect  the  conservative  attitude  of 
organized  labor  in  this  country.  It  is  probably  no  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiments  of  British  workers  than  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  is  indicative  of  the 
sentiments  of  organized  labor  in  this  country." 

This  stand  is  naturally  shared  by  many  conservative  dailies. 
The  New  York  Times  speaks  for  several  of  its  contemporaries 
when,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "British  Labor  'Bluff,'"  it  says: 

"If  the  labor  magnificos  had 
sworn  to  take  to  direct  action 
in  case  the  Government  put 
through  Parliament  a  bill  to  dry 
up  the  English  Channel,  they 
would  hardly  be  more  absurd  and 
thrasonical 

"Immediately,  the  menace 'of 
the  Council  of  Action's  terrors 
looks  merely  ludicrous.  If  di- 
rect action  on  a  national  scale  is 
ever  seriously  tried;  if  the  union 
chiefs  try  to  substitute  un- 
elected  labor  tyranny  for  consti- 
tutional government,  they  will 
hear  from  the  British  people, 
from  the  majority  of  workers." 

To  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  it  likewise  "looks  as  if  this 
Council  of  Action  were  a  work 
of  supererogation,  a  violent  and 
melodramatic  current  of  English 
opinion."  Its  real  significance, 
we  read,  "lies  in  the  fact  that 
under  cover  of  the  general  unan- 
imity, direct  action  has  suc- 
ceeded in  crystallizing  in  a 
wholly  unconstitutional  body." 
As  the  Boston  News  Bureau 
comments  on  the  action  of  the 
British  Labor  Conference: 

"It  is  tantamount  to  usurpation  by  the  unions,  as  such,  of 
the  control  of  the  country's  policy.  It  is  rank  class  domina- 
tion, thoroughly  undemocratic.  This,  the  Premier  asserted, 
would  be  thoroughly  resisted.  The  Labor  party  does  not 
yet  run  England  by  suffrage  mandate.  It  has  no  right  to 
dictate. 

"In  treading  this  path  the  English  unions  are  heading  toward 
the  one  thing  which  has  made  Bolshevism  politically  repre- 
hensible to  the  world's  democratic  countries — the  class  despotism 
exercised  by  a  small  class  minority." 

British  labor  is  ruling  the  Government  by  this  veto  power, 
the  St.  Louis  Star  observes,  "just  as  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  ruled 
the  Kerensky  Government  before  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  by 
veto  power  over  the  acts  of  the  Russian  Army."  Thus,  the 
new  British  crisis  "shifts  the  focus  of  the  'dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat'  from  Moscow  to  London."  The  threat  against 
the  British  constitution  "must  in  the  end  be  conquered  or 
government  by  and  for  the  people  will  vanish  from  the 
ancient  seat  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty,"  declares  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun. 

Several  editors  attribute  the  stand  of  British  labor,  and  also 
the  objection  to  military  aid  for  Poland  voiced  by  labor  in  other 
countries,  not  to  any  spread  of  Bolshevism,  but  simply  to 
"war-weariness"  or  "war-grouch."  As  the  New  York  World 
puts  it: 

"In  the  present  situation  what  ails  the  British  workers  is 
that  they  are  thoroughly  sick  of  war  and  are  determined  to 
oppose  the  reckless  use  of  national  armies  in  foreign  adventures. 
They  are  weary  of  the  waste  and  slaughter  from  which  Europe 
has  only  just  emerged,  and  with  or  without  their  assent  they 
purpose  that  there  shall  be  an  end  of  it." 


ATTITUDE. 

-Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 
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POLAND  TURNS  THE  TIDE 

THE  ROUT  OF  THE  SOVIET  ARMY  when  it  was 
almost  within  striking  distance  of  Warsaw  constitutes 
a  Bolshevik  defeat,  and  this  "lowering  of  Bolshevism's 
prestige  will  naturally  be  followed  by  reactions  within  Russia," 
confidently  asserts  the  Newark  Evening  News.  "It  was  not 
merely  a  battle  that  Poland  won  in  front  of  Warsaw,  but  the 
right  to  assume  a  position  of  equality  at  the  peace  table,"  de- 
clares the  New  York  World.  The  turning  of  the  tables  on  the 
Russians  at  the  critical  moment 
is  generally  said  to  have  been 
due  to  four  things:  French 
strategy;  impaired  morale  in 
the  Soviet  forces;  lack  of  artil- 
lery by  Russia,  and  a  desperate 
rally  by  Polish  forces.  So  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Journal,  "the  Bolshevik 
menace  to  Western  civilization, 
if  any,  is  now  political." 

Soviet  officials  told  the  As- 
sociated Press  correspondent  at 
Kolno  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia  to  "seek 
an  alliance  with  Germany  to 
make  war  on  France,  England, 
and  eventually  America,"  and 
Eliot  Wadsworth,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Times,  declares  that 
"the  ultimate  goal  of  Soviet 
Russia  is  an  international  re- 
public of  proletarian  Soviets; 
domination  of  the  world;  the 
elimination  of  nationalism;  the 
destruction  of  capital,  and  the 
overthrow  of  all  non-Communist 

governments."  "But  the  world  is  not  ready  to  be  run  by 
Lenine,  whose  regime  is  as  ruthless  in  its  autocracy  as  the  one 
which  it  supplanted,"  remarks  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen,  and  the 
Yonkers  Statesman  is  sure,  since  the  failure  to  take  Warsaw,  that 
"Bolshevism  has  shot  its  bolt."  "The  'Red'  revolution  is  not 
likely  to  succeed,"  thinks  the  Troy  Times,  "but  it  must  not  be 
pooh-poohed."  For,  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  writ- 
ing in  the  New  York  Globe,  "the  Bolsheviki  are  as  utterly  devoid 
of  morals  and  humane  sentiment  as  were  the  Germans  in  Bel- 
gium; they  will  commit  every  hideous  crime  in  the  calendar  if 
they  can  only  establish  their  fanatical  creed."  And  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  Tribune  agrees  that  "Bolshevism  is  a  plague 
that  has  conquered  Russia."  Furthermore,  we  are  told  by  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press: 

"The  Bolsheviki  are  not  working  alone;  they  are  part  of  a 
world  movement  which  is  undoubtedly  directed  by  the  Prussian 
militarists  who  conceived  and  precipitated  the  last  war.  Kuro- 
patkin,  Russia's  famous  general;  Enver  Pasha,  the  evil  genius  of 
Turkey;  Mustafa  Kemal,  leader  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists; 
the  rebellious  Hejaz  Arabs,  the  Young  Egyptians,  the  National- 
ists in  India — all  these  are  working  with  the  Berlin  schemers. 
The  invasion  of  Poland  is  only  a  part  of  their  plan ;  it  is  merely  a 
prolog  to  a  prodigious  effort  to  incite  insurrection  throughout 
the  Near  and  Far  East  and  to  create  from  the  '  Red '  propaganda 
which  has  been  so  busily  spread  a  new  world  empire  in  which 
Germany  shall  be  chief — not  a  Bolshevik  empire,  but  an  empire 
of  Prussian  militarism." 

"In  a  year  all  Europe  will  be  Bolshevik,"  Trotzky  is  quoted 
as  having  said  when  it  looked  as  if  the  drive  on  Warsaw  would 
succeed.  And  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World  declares  that  it  was  Russia's  plan  "not  to  annihilate 
Poland,  but  to  Sovietize  the  country  after  the  Polish  Army  had 


been  reduced  by  the  peace  terms."  "The  Soviet  plan  is  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  German  war-plans  of  1914,"  remarks  the 
Lowell  Courier-Citizen  in  its  second^  editorial,  "in  that  it  aims 
first  to  conquer  France,  then  England,  and  finally  America." 
And  in  the  Wadsworth  article  in  the  New  York  Times  we  are 
told  more  specifically: 

"The  doctrine  of  the  Lenine-Trotzky  Government  calls  for  a 
period  of  destruction  which  shall  crush  the  capitalist  system  not 
only  of  Russia  but  of  the  whole  world.     Until  people  have  been 
forced  to  forget  the  old  ritualism  of  capitalism,  private  owner- 
ship, and  thrift  it  is  not  possible 
to  establish  a  true  communistic 
feeling.      A      new     generation, 
brought  up  without  the  handi- 
caps of  such  beliefs,  is  necessary, 
not  alone  in  Russia  but  in  all 
countries,  before  the  ideal  world 
state  can  be  accomplished. 

"While  bringing  about  de- 
struction in  Russia  the  Bol- 
shevik Government  has  ardently 
urged  its  faith  by  propaganda 
in  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
earth.  They  call  it  'a  revolu- 
tionary offensive,'  and  pin  their 
faith  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
a  revolution  in  Europe.  Ma- 
terial assistance  and  encourage- 
ment have  been  sent  from  the 
Moscow  Bolsheviki  to  .  their 
sympathizers.  Workmen  are 
encouraged  to  get  the  habit  of 
strikes  and  Soviets,  and  so  to 
force  the  Sovietizing  of  the 
world." 

Ambassador  Francis,  who  has 
represented  the  United  States  at 
Petrograd,  believes  that  "  'Red ' 
rule  in  Russia  will  collapse  with- 
in six  months";  Count  Lubo- 
mirski,  the  Polish  Ambassador 
at  Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  predicts  "a  long  life  for  the 
Soviet  regime."  "The  upper  classes  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  mass  of  whom  they  long  lived  in  fear,"  points  out  the 
Newark  Evening  News.  And,  in  contrasting  the  old  regime  with 
the  new,  this  paper  goes  on: 

"Autocratic  Russia,  through  long  generations,  created  a  state 
of  mind  which  Count  Lubomirski  may  fairly  expect  to  continue 
for  a  long  while.  It  perpetuated  the  system  of  caste  and  the 
institutions  of  feudalism.  It  constantly  deepened  and  widened 
the  chasms  between  the  'upper'  and  'lower'  classes.  It  used 
terrorism  and  provoked  counter-terrorism.  These  forces,  which 
it  bred  and  fostered,  have  of  course  survived  the  revolution  and 
give  shape  to  the  reactions  of  Russia's  millions  to  the  great 
cataclysm  through  which  they  are  passing. 

"There  is  no  denying  that  Soviet  Russia  is  autocratic,  perhaps 
as  autocratic  as  was  the  Czar's  government.  There  has  been  a 
change  of  masters.  Those  who  were  underneath  have  come  up 
on  top.  Those  who  were  discriminated  against  are  now  in  the 
privileged  class.  They  are  not  using  their  new-found  power  in 
a  way  that  commends  itself  to  us,  but  no  one  ever  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  they  would.  When  did  we  ever  approve  of  the  way 
the  Russia  of  the  Czars,  used  its  powers?  All  we  could  do  was  to 
hope  that  some  day  Russia  would  slough  off  its  inhumane,  short- 
sighted autocracy  and  begin  to  develop  gradually  along  the  line 
of  enlightened  self-government. 

"The  process  must  be  gradual;  it  is  not  in  human  nature  for 
it  to  be  otherwise.  And  because  it  must  be  gradual  it  must  be 
watched  with  patience.  Against  its  excesses  the  Western  Powers 
must  protect  themselves,  and,  in  so  far  as 'they  can,  protect 
Russia  herself;  but  they  might  as  well  resign  themselves  to  the 
fact  that  Russia's  development  along  sound  political,  economic, 
and  social  lines  will  be  slow  and  blundering.  The  question  of 
the  hour  is  how  we  are  going  to  adjust  ourselves  to  that  fact." 

After  all,  "the  Soviet  regime  may  be  only  a  phase,  such  as 
France  passed  through  after  the  Revolution,"  hopefully  suggests 


IVAN— "THE  GUNS  ARE  AS  HEAVY 
AND  THE  DEAD  AS  DEAD." 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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THE  RATE-MAKERS  WHO  DECREE  HIGHER  PASSENGER  FARES  AND  INCREASED  FREIGHT  AND  EXPRESS  CHARGES. 

The  reorganized  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  is  vested  with  increased  authority  by  the  new  Railroad  Law.     From  the  reader's  left 
to  right  are  seated  Joseph  S.  Eastman.  Winthrop  H.  Daniels,  Balthasar  H.  Meyer,  Edgar  E.  Clark,  Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  chairman;  Charles  C. 

McChord,  Henry  C.  Hall,  and  Robert  W.  Woolley. 


the  Buffalo  Commercial.  "Soviet  Russia  is  not  impeccable;  it 
is  far  from  being  above  criticism,"  admits  Abraham  Cahan  in 
the  Socialist  New  York  Call,  but — 

"It  is  fighting  single-handed  against  the  united  resources  of 
practically  the  whole  world,  and  to  condemn  the  measures  it  is 
compelled  to  adopt  under  such  pressure  would  be  like  exacting 
table  etiquette  in  the  trenches.  The  situation  suggests  the  case 
of  a  pianist  whose  talents  are  challenged.  As  he  sits  down  to  the 
instrument  his  critic  pulls  the  stool  from  under  him  by  way  of 
proving  his  inability  to  use  the  keyboard.  What  the  Allies 
have  been  doing,  with  every  means  at  their  command,  is  to  try 
to  knock  the  Bolsheviki  off  their  seat  of  governmental  power  in 
order  to  prove  their  incapacity  for  governing." 


PAYING   MORE   FOR   EXPRESSAGE 


(C 


N' 


O  ONE  WAS  SURPRIZED,  after  wage-increases 
were  awarded  to  railway  employees  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  a  raise  in  express-rates  should  be  granted 
soon  after,"  s^ays  the  Indianapolis  News.  In  fact,  the  liberal 
treatment  which  various  governmental  boards  and  commissions 
have  accorded  coal-miners,  railroads,  express  employees,  and 
express  companies  in  recent  months  leads  The  News  to  conclude 
that  "there  seems  to  be  a  close  race  between  the  Railway  Labor 
Board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — the  former 
shoving  up  wages  and  the  latter  countering  by  lifting  rates." 
The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  Neics,  however,  maintains  that  this 
award  is  merely  "a  conspicuous  illustration  of  a  movement  that 
has  been  in  evidence  since  1916,"  and  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Mail  thinks  "the  public  should  congratulate  itself  because  the 
increased  express-rates  are  not  retroactive  as  were  the  increases 
in  wages." 

Recently  at  Chicago  the  Federal  Railway  Labor  Board 
announced  a  wage-increase  to  about  eighty  thousand  express 
employees  totaling  approximately  thirty  millions  a  year.  Then 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  granted  the  various  ex- 
press companies  organized  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company  a  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  increase 
in  express-rates.  Many  editors  believe  this  to  be  merely  the 
beginning.  Some  think  both  the  companies  and  their  employees 
have  been  treated  rather  handsomely,  but  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says  "the  succession  of  advances  was  necessary  in 
order  to  adjust  and  harmonize  wage-scales,"  and  that — 

"  Without  begrudging  this  wage-advance,  to  which,  no  doubt, 
the  men  are  as  much  entitled  as  the  regular  railway  unions,  the 
public,  nevertheless,  is  likely  to  be  cumulatively  imprest  with 
the  fact  that  such  large  sums  are  being  added  to  the  already 


immense  costs  of  the  railway-wage  adjustment.  It  is,  of  course, 
evident  that  just  as  railway-rates  have  been  raised  to  meet  the 
higher-wage  bill,  so  express-rates  will  be  raised  for  the  same 
purpose.  Thus  will  be  added  still  further  elements  in  the  already 
high  cost  of  living  and  extra  reasons  for  increasing  the  cost  of 
commodities  delivered  to  the  consumer  by  railway  shipment." 

The  new  rates,  it  is  estimated,  will  add  thirty-six  millions  to 
the  revenue  of  the  various  express  companies,  but  will  not  cover 
the  recent  award  made  by  the  Railway  Labor  Board  to  express 
company  employees.  Furthermore,  a  petition  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says  the  American  Railway 
Express  Company  has  been  operating  under  a  deficit  for  two 
years.  This  was  under  government  control,  which  ceases  on 
September  1.     As  the  New  York  World  explains: 

"Apparently  the  companies  are  not  to  be  separated,  but  con- 
tinued under  their  war-time  organization  as  the  American  Rail- 
way Express  Company,  and  the  fact  is  of  interest  as  an  economic 
policv.  Their  consolidation  was  effected  as  a  measure  of  effi- 
ciency at  a  time  when  they  were  rendering  an  impaired  service 
by  reason  of  individual  limitations.  To  unscramble  them  now 
would  involve  a  return  to  conditions  which  their  operation  as 
a  unit  has  distinctly  improved.  And  under  government  regu- 
lation of  express-rates,  with  the  competition  of  the  parcel  post, 
there  is  no  longer  even  a  figurative  suggestion  of  monopoly  about 
their  service 

"Why  in  a  practical  age  should  there  be  need  of  more  than 
one  express  company  in  a  town  any  more  than  of  multiple  post- 
offices?  Their  functions  can  be  as  well  performed  by  a  single 
concern  as  by  several  companies,  under  fixt  rates  that  obviate 
favoritism." 

"The  American  Railway  Express  Company  asked  for  twice  as 
much  as  it  got  because  it  is  under  contract  to  divide  its  earnings 
equally  with  the  railroads,"  declares  the  Indianapolis  News. 
The  award,  however,  was  made  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  ex- 
press company.  "It  is  useless  to  protest  against  the  advanced 
rate,"  we  are  assured  by  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  And 
while  the  New  York  Evening  World  declares  that  "the  public 
must  foot  the  bill  in  the  form  of  advanced  express-rates,"  be- 
cause of  the  wage-increase,  the  last-mentioned  paper  is  op- 
timistic.    As  it  says: 

"If  we  will  understand  this  new  situation  it  will  clear  the 
ground  for  understanding  some  other  things  that  are  to  follow, 
for  wages  come  out  of  the  price  that  is  paid  by  the  buyer. 

"  Railroad-rates  are  advanced  and  express-rates  are  going  up, 
as  many  other  things  are  or  have  been  doing,  but  with  all  this 
we  musl  realize  that  all  of  us  are  getting  more  than  we  did  ten 
years  ago.  We  need  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question 
once  in  a  while,  and  when  we  do  it  will  be  plain  that  the  general 
forward  movement  is  not  a  wrong  one,  but  as  a  rule  a  logical  one. 
We  are  adjusting  the  various  relations  under  the  increased  pro- 
duction, and  the  results  are  good,  not  bad." 
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BURSTING   OF   THE  PONZI  BUBBLE 

T! 


HE  COLLAPSE  £>F  THE  PONZI  MYTH  again 
raises  the  question,  How  large  is  the  crop  of  'easy- 
marks'? "  notes  the  Cleveland  News,  which  points 
out  that  "if  one  is  born  every  minute,  it  would  mean  more  than 
half  a  million  every  year."     The   Richmond   Journal  believes 
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HOW  DO  THEY  GET  THAT  WAY  ? 

— Gibbs  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

there  are  at  least  "forty  thousand  simpletons"  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  for  that  is  said  to  be  the  number  of  persons  duped  by 
Ponzi  in  "the  greatest  fraud  in  the  history  of  the  postal  service" 
in  the  twenty  years  of  Chief  Inspector  Moseby's  service.  "Taken 
out  of  his  role  as  'wizard'  and  cast  merely  as  a  villain  in  this 
financial  melodrama,"  in  the  words  of  the  Washington  Star, 
Ponzi  is  likened  by  the  Syracuse  Herald  to  "a  fallen  meteor  of 
finance,  who  has  gone  the  way  of  all  meteors,  and  is  now  under- 
going inspection  by  legal  geologists  in  a  museum  called  a  jail." 
The  press  of  the  entire  country,  therefore,  evidently  consider 
this  an  excellent  opportunity  to  warn  the  unwary  against  "get- 
rich-quick"  schemes,  altho  the  majority  of  editors  hold  out  little 
hope  that  their  advice  will  be  remembered  for  more  than  a  few 
months.  "The  public  never  gets  a  chance  to  invest  in  any 
legitimate  scheme  that  will  pay  four  hundred  per  cent.,"  points 
out  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  agrees 
that  such  profit  isn't  possible.  "It  can't  be  done,"  declares  The 
News;  "why,  even  war-contractors  fell  short  of  that." 

"At  any  rate,  Mr.  Ponzi  made  the  whole  tribe  of  flashy  and 
felonious  mining-stock  financiers  look  like  pikers,"  remarks  the 
Providence  News,  "and  he  further  illustrated  with  horrible 
example  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death;  that  a  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  and  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 
He  has  written  a  message  to  the  gullible  better  than  it  was  con- 
veyed in  any  editorials  that  were  ever  printed."  "This  financial 
spider,  having  used  Peter's  money  to  pay  Paul's  interest,'-'  in 
the  words  of  the  Washington  Herald,  and  having  been  unable  to 
continue  indefinitely,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Ponzi,  we 
are  told  by  the  Boston  Herald,  landed  in  the  United  States  from 
•  Italy  seventeen  years  ago,  yet  has  not  become  a  citizen.  Had  he 
reached  Italy,  therefore,  he  could  not  have  been  extradited  for 
trial.  That  he  made  enormous  profits  from  international  reply 
coupons  has  been  disproved  by  postal  authorities,  according  to 
The  Herald,  and  this  fact  leads  many  papers  to  fear  that  "in- 
vestors" in  Ponzi's  scheme  will  lose  not  only  their  principal, 
but  also  the  forty-five  per  cent,  interest  which   the  "wizard" 


promised, 
nope : 


The   New   York    World,   however,   holds   out   some 


"Two  courses  of  action  are  under  consideration.  Treating 
Ponzi  as  a  bankrupt  under  the  Federal  statute,  proceedings  in 
recovery  of  money  can  go  back  to  all  who  collected  'interest' 
or  principal  or  both  within  four  months  from  the  closing  of  the 
business.  But  treating  Ponzi's  distributions  as  stolen  money — 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  result  of  trial — proceedings  in  recovery 
could  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  include  all  money  withdrawn, 
to  be  pooled  with  what  is  left  for  distribution  among  all  creditors. 

' '  The  latter  course  would  be  the  more  thoroughgoing  and  ought 
to  be  practicable  of  execution  to  a  very  general  extent.  Nor 
could  its  prosecution  fail  to  have  exemplary  effects." 

"When  we  know  why  frail  canoes  are  overloaded;  why  pedes- 
trians rush  in  front  of  swift-moving  vehicles;  why  people  jump 
on  and  off  moving  trains;  why  thousands  of  chances  are  taken 
every  day — then  we  may  find  an  answer  to  public  cupidity," 
intimates  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger.  That 
"  Ponzi  may  serve  in  history  as  the  most  brilliant  example  of  the 
get-rich-quick  schemer"  seems  unquestioned  to  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  and  if  he  is  surpassed  in  future,  thinks  this  paper,  it  will 
be  because  "there  is  little  hope  that  human  nature  will  be  cured 
of  its  credulity."  "Conservative,  'solid'  Boston  has  been  prone 
to  play  with  such  bubbles  as  that  which  has  now  burst,"  admits 
the  Boston  Herald,  which  adds  that  "our  city  has  long  been  the 
paradise  of  the  promoters  of  wild-cat  mining  enterprises." 

"Money  has  wings,  and  Ponzi  knew  how  to  clip  them," observes 
the  New  York  American,  but  the  Chicago  Tribune  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  "whatever  game  Ponzi  has  been  up  to,  it  is  at 
least  as  honest  as  some  of  the  get-rich-quick  schemes  practised 
by  Wall-Street  manipulators  of  other  people's  money."  And  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  agrees  that  "Mr.  Ponzi  is  criminal  only  if 
other  speculators  are  criminal — men  who  produce  nothing  and 
serve  nothing."  What  puzzles  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin — and 
many  other  papers — however,  is  that,  "while  the  Ponzi  scheme 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  authorities  last  February, 
it  was  allowed  to  go  on  its  flourishing  way  for  five  or  six  months 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  stop  it."  As  we  are  told  in 
the  Omaha  World-Herald: 

"It  is  not  only  poor  people  who  are  gullible,  nor  the  ignorant 
alone  who  grab  foolishly  at  get-rich-quick  schemes.     A  reformed 
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FLY  TIME. 
— McCay  in  the  New  York  American. 

sharper  who  told  of  his  experiences  recently  in  a  popular  periodical 
declared,  indeed,  that  it  was  easier  and  safer  to  fleece  bankers 
and  prosperous  merchants  than  the  common  fry  if  only  the 
right  kind  of  approach  could  be  made.  '  The  higher  they  are,' 
said  he,  'the  harder  they  fall.'" 
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WHO  WILL  BUILD  FIVE  MILLION  HOMES? 

THE  NATION  IS  NOW  SHORT  approximately  five 
million  dwellings  and  apartments,  which  means  that 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  million  people  lack  decent 
shelter  with  no  relief  in  sight,  according  to  Chief  Engineer 
Chase,  of  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation.  New 
York  City's  apartment  shortage,  estimated  at  committee  hear- 
ings, is  eighty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand. Rents  in  the  big  cities  continue  to  go  up,  despite 
antiprofiteering  laws;  in  New  York  the  average  family  rent 
rose  ten  per  cent,  in  the  last  six  months  and  thirty-two  per 
cent,  in  four  years,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Labor 
Department.  Governor  Smith's  call  of  a  special  session  of  the 
New  York  State  legislature  in  September  to  tackle  the  acute 
housing  situation  raises  to  the  front  rank  of  editorial  discussion 
the  question,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

The  home-hunter  finds  in  the  press  more  blame  for  difficulties 
than  proposals  of  remedy.  Engineer  Chase,  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Corporation,  now  an  advisory  organization,  thinks  that 
building  activity  suspended  by  the  war  may  begin  next  spring, 
but  that  it  will  take  five  or  six  years  for  the  big  cities  to  catch 
up;  contractors  are  unable  to  get  materials,  owing  to  slow  trans- 
portation, tight  money,  and  labor  difficulties.  Mr.  F.  T.  Miller, 
adviser  to  the  United  States  Senate  Reconstruction  Committee, 
reports  that  the  transportation  muddle  is  the  one  chief  cause 
of  delayed  building;  priority  orders  for  coal,  etc.,  and  continued 
fifty  per  cent,  increase  of  freight-rates  on  building  materials 
characterize  railroad  policy.  While  recent  legislation  in  New 
York,  reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  April  17,  has 
checked  some  phases  of  rent-profiteering,  the  legislative  com- 
mitee  recommends  strengthening  features  of  it,  and  Governor 
Smith  holds  that  it  is  the  untouched  underlying  evil  that  needs 
to  be  cured:  "The  crying  need  is  more  houses,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  active  resumption  of  building  on  a  large  scale  will 
bring  adequate  relief."  In  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and  other 
cities  a  similar  cry  is  heard.     Says  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

"St.  Louis  needs  that  millions  of  dollars  be  invested  in  this 
way  during  the  next  decade.  It  is  a  matter  of  such  general 
importance  that  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  unaided  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  demand  is  here.  We 
need  to  create  a  supply." 

Yet  it  is  against  touching  the  "law  of  supply  and  demand" 
that  we  are  most  sharply  warned  by  The  Sun  and  New  York 
Herald  thus: 

"The  reasons  why  there  is  little  building  are  not  in  any  way 
mysterious :  • 

"Because  few  investors  care  to  loan  on  six  per  cent,  real- 
estate  mortgages  at  a  time  when  government  bonds,  which  do 
not  have  to  be  looked  into  first  and  worried  about  afterward,  are 
selling  at  prices  that  yield  six  and  one-third  per  cent. 

"Because  few  investors  are  willing  to  put  their  money  in 
apartment-houses  so  long  as  this  State  permits  rentals  to  be 
fixt  otherwise  than  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

"Because  few  investors  are  bold  enough  to  buy  building 
material  and  pay  labor  when  the  prices  of  these  are  from  one 
hundred  to  four  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  prewar  average, 
with  the  possibility  that  in  a  few  years  the  apartment-house  will 
lose  half  its  value  through  a  fall  in  costs. 

"There  is  no  magic  remedy  for  the  housing  situation.  When  a 
liberal  day's  work  is  given  for  a  liberal  day's  pay;  when  a  land- 
lord can  be  sure  that  his  rents  will  not  be  regulated  unjustly  on 
a  tenant's  ex-parte  statement ;  when  an  investor  can  see  as  much 
for  him  in  real  estate  as  he  sees  in  bonds  and  stocks — then  we 
shall  have  more  apartment-houses." 

The  investor,  however,  is  not  the  only  factor  to  be  considered, 
in  the  view  of  other  editorial  diagnosticians.  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  maintains  that  'the  problem  is  one  of  public 
exigency: 

"Even  if  it  be  said  that  the  housing  situation,  as  it  exists  in 
Philadelphia  in  lesser  degree  than  in  New  York,  is  a  mere  con- 


sequence of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  must  be  left  to  work  itself  out  or  to  await  natural  proc- 
esses of  readjustment,  without  intervention  by  the  constituted 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth.  .  .  .  The  state  regulates  public 
service  by  virtue  of  the  paramount  public  interest.  It  enacts 
laws  and,  when  necessary,  enforces  them  against  the  cornering  of 
food  and  other  necessary  supplies.  Altho  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  its  application,  the  principle  of  the  old  common 
law  against  forestalling  and  similar  manipulation  of  the  market 
against  the  individual  buyer  is  recognized.  A  home  in  which  to 
live  is  a  prime  essential  in  the  'living'  of  the  people,  and  when 
the  home  market  is  seized  upon  as  a  field  of  speculation  and  rrofi  - 


PULL. 
— Kromer  in  the  New  York  World. 

grabbing,  there  is  equal  reason  for  the  state  to  interfere,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  seeking  out  a  possible  relief  and  remedy." 

In  Chicago  The  Tribune  warns  the  city  landlord  to  apply 
reason  to  renting,  else  "he  is  likely  to  precipitate  a  law  which 
will  leave  him  no  liberty  in  the  matter  of  price-fixing."  The 
Daily  News  advocates  at  least  publicity  through  an  investigating 
commission  to  check  rent-profiteering  if  drastic  legislation  similar 
to  that  in  Wisconsin  can  not  be  obtained.  Wisconsin  amended 
its  general  corporation  law  last  year  authorizing  municipalities 
to  engage  in  housing  and  permit  individuals  to  organize  co- 
operative housing  companies.  Land  may  be  acquired  and 
leased  to  stockholders  for  use;  none  may  be  sold  by  the  cor- 
poration except  in  winding  up  affairs,  closing  mortgages,  etc. 
No  tenant  may  hold  stock  beyond  the  value  of  premises  occupied 
by  him;  dividends  are  limited  to  five  per  cent.  All  stock  must 
be  issued  in  consideration  of  money,  labor,  or  property  estimated 
at  its  true  money  value.  Preferred  stock  may  be  taken  by  city 
or  county  authorities  to  foster  this  cooperative  housing  plan, 
but  that  stock  is  to  be  retired  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  a  construction  engineer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Bridgeport  Housing  Company  claims 
that  businesslike  success  has  been  achieved  in  "fighting 
Bolshevism  with  homes."  The  story  is  told  in  detail  by  the 
New  York  World.  The  prime  feature  of  the  Bridgeport  plan 
is  a  million-dollar  company  organized  by  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  bankers — men  who  have  not  hitherto  been  con- 
nected with  the  real-estate  business — to  supply  proper  homes  for 
wages-earners,  rather  than  to  make  money.  The  company  is 
content  with  six  per  cent,  on  its  investment  "for  the  good  of  the 
city."  In  its  modern  brick  groups,  or  "villages,"  homes  at 
$3,350  to  $5,400  can  be  secured  on    the  instalment    plan  of 
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ten  per  cent,  down  and  one  per  cent,  a  month  thereafter.  Rents 
range  from  $18.50  to  $46  a  month.  Buyers  or  renters  must  be 
American  citizens  and  must  contract  to  resell  only  to  American 
citizens.  Besides  constructing  its  own  houses  for  243  families, 
t  he  company  served  as  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Corporation  in  building  houses  under  government  appropriation 
for  889  families  in  this  important  war-munitions  center.  Mr. 
Ham,  the  manager,  believes  that  the  Bridgeport  Housing  Com- 
pany plan  can  be  used  to  relieve  shortage  of  homes  and  reduce 
radicalism  and  dissatisfaction  in  other  cities.  It  is  the  en- 
gineering rather  than  the  financing  point  of  view  which  he 
emphasizes. 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin,  we  note,  urges  citizens 
to  back  up  the  new  $200,000  housing  corporation  inaugurated 
by  the  mayor's  special  committee  in  that  city.  The  Pittsburgh 
Post  says  a  number  of  industrial  corporations  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  have  taken  steps  toward  building  homes  for  employees, 
but  there  is  still  no  progress  past  "the  talking  stage"  in  meeting 
the  housing  emergency  generally.  "It  is  the  cities  that  have 
enough  men  of  public  spirit  to  meet  the  housing  need  on  the 
basis  of  community  as  well  as  individual  welfare  that  will  forge 
ahead.  The  housing  problem  should  not  be  left  to  the  lowest 
types  of  the  community,  the  rent  gougers."  The  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  reports  that  efforts  to  organize  public-spirited 
housing  corporations  in  Worcester,  Hartford,  and  Springfield  were 
not  successful,  and  continues: 

"Still  another  plan  is  for  the  city  to  appropriate  money  out  of 


the  municipal  treasury  for  the  erection  of  homes  to  be  sold  to 
families  in  need  of  shelter.  This  resort  has  been  made  possible 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  is  about  to  be  taken  by  the  city 
of  Boston  after  attempts  to  create  a  housing  corporation  met 
with  failure.     Our  Springfield  city  government  is  urged  to  follow 

the  Hub's  example 

"But  in  more  ways  than  one  this  municipal  housing  plan 
would  involve  expense  for  the  city,  and,  it  may  fairly  be  affirmed, 
be  attended  with  substantial  increases  of  the  tax-rate.  For  the 
city  has  no  mysterious  power  to  vouchsafe  economic  blessings 
without  the  imposing  of  offsetting  burdens." 

The  New  York  legislature  has  opposed  extension  of  State 
credit  on  a  large  scale  for  home-building  proposed  by  a  Re- 
construction Commission,  but  the  issue  of  providing  public 
credit  in  some  form  is  likely  to  become  crucial  at  the  special 
session,  according  to  press  forecasts.  Lending  institutions  have 
invested  depositors'  money  in  theaters,  garages,  and  business 
buildings  which  pay  better  than  homes,  so  that  credit  facilities 
similar  to  that  extended  by  the  Farm  Loan  Banks  must  be 
secured,  in  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Stein,  of  the  Commission. 
Meantime  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist)  declares — 

"The  lawmakers  and  public  officials  mark  time  and  do  noth- 
ing but  'investigate.'  The  masses  are  sacrificed  in  the  interests 
of  a  swarm  of  investors  and  rent  ghouls.  Capitalist  society 
drifts  while  police  departments  look  forward  to  an  era  of  'pre- 
serving order,'  capitalist  disorder,  when  the  masses  begin  to  move 
against  this  intolerable  situation. 

"A  society  that  is  unable  to  meet  the  most  simple  and  ele- 
mentary wants  of  the  masses  is  a  society  that  is  rotten  ripe  for 
fundamental  change,     It  is  also  stupid." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Time  to  sign  the  treaty  is  not  after  the  peace  has  been  stolen. — Boston 
Shoe  Retailer. 

Funny  the  price  of  woolen  clothing  always  fluctuates  with  the  price  of 
cotton. — New  York  World. 

"Babe"  Ruth  has  reached  the  quantity  stage  in  the  production  of  home- 
runs. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

In  these  profiteering  days  it  is  not  so  much  the  heat  as  it  is  the  cupidity 
that  annoys  us. — New    York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

In  political  matters  much  may  be 
said  on  both  sides.  And,  to  our 
sorrow,  it  always  is. — New  York  Eve- 
ning Post. 

As  we  remember  it,  the  "  Reds  "  over- 
threw the  Russian  Government  to  get 
Russia  out  of  war. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

Let  us  hope  a  victorious  peace  will 
have  been  arrived  at  by  the  time  our 
Victory  bonds  have  matured. — The 
Shoe  Retailer  {Boston). 

Never  mind,  there  will  soon  be 
enough  Roosevelts  to  supply  candidates 
for  all  the  political  parties. — Boston 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

"We  see  a  bank  advertises  itself  as 
"progressive  and  conservative."  It 
might  confide  its  formula  to  Harding. 
— Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

One  comforting  thing  about  the 
coming  election  is  that  at  the  present 
price  of  labor  nobody  will  be  able  to 
hire  repeaters. — New  York  World. 

Lloyd  George  fears  much  unemploy- 
ment in  Great  Britain  this  winter.  Ire- 
land and  Soviet  Russia  may  prevent 
his  fear  being  realized.  —  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  car-owner  who  reads  of  the  di- 
minishing gas  supply  hardly  knows 
whether  to  speed  up  before  it's  all  gone 
or  sell  out  before  all  cars  become  use- 
less.— Newark  News. 

This  is  a  strange  world :  Nobody  is 
competent  to  discuss  the  Versailles 
Treaty  until  he  has  read  it,  and  nobody 
who  would  take  the  time  to  read  it 
would  be  competent  to  discuss  it.— 
Peoria  Transcript. 
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Very  likely  "  Babe"  Ruth  has  named  his  favorite  bat  Naomi. — Associated 
Editors  {Chicago). 

The  Eoston  idea  was  to  cross  to  sudden  affluence  on  a  Ponzi  asinorum, 
as  'twere. — Chicago  Tribune. 

What  the  world  needs  is  a  car  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  mortgage. — 
Associated  Editors  {Chicago). 

Had  Poland  stuck  to  Paderewski,  she  would  not  have  been  so  much  out 

of  tune. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  only  speaker  that  is  making  a  hit 
nowadays  is  Tris. — Peoria  Transcript. 

Getting  rich  quick  must  be  ex- 
tremely exciting  until  the  collapse 
comes. — Toledo  Blade. 

Old  Mother  Nature  is  doing  her 
best  this  summer  to  help  California 
shake  the  Japs. — Associated  Editors 
{Chicago). 

It  was  unfair  for  England  to  send 
Scotch  troops  into  Ireland.  Even  a 
Sinn-Fein  orator  can't  talk  against  a 
bagpipe. — New  York  World. 

One  good  thing  about  bein'  a  tight- 
wad— you  don't  have  t'  appear  before 
a  campaign  investigatin'  committee. — 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  trouble  in  Ireland  is  that  so 
much  religion  is  a  matter  of  politics 
and  so  much  politics  is  a  matter  of 
religion. — Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

According  to  Washington  advices, 
the  high  cost  of  living  has  reached  the 
peak  again.  Old  H.  C.  of  L.  must  be 
leaping  from  peak  to  peak,  as  it  were. 
— New  York  Globe. 

The  Germans  say  the  Allies  are 
"drunk  with  victory,"  but  some  of  the 
Allies  are  beginning  to  fear  the  victory 
is  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent. — 
Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Those  who  sorrow  because  the  next 
generation  will  inherit  the  war-debt 
should  cheer  up.  Present  indications 
are  that  it  will  also  inherit  the  war.- — 
Associated  Editors  {Chicago). 

Cuba  has  shown  its  gratitude  to 
America  by  subscribing  handsomely  to 
the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Fund.  It  has 
not  yet,  however,  done  anything  for  Mr. 
Volstead. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

— Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


HOW  WILL  THE   TURKISH  TREATY  WORK? 


/4  FTER  MANY  WEEKS  of  delay  the  Turkish  peace  treaty 
/-\  was  signed  at  Sevres,  France,  on  August  10,  and  while 
-*-  -*-  there  was  great  lamentation  over  the  event  in  Constan- 
tinople, as  we  learn  from  press  dispatches,  there  is  hardly  a  jubi- 
latory  tone  among  some  Entente  editors.  Perhaps  the  most 
skeptical  comment  on  the  treaty  is  the  prediction  made  some 
tune  ago  by  the  Manchester  Guardian  that  the  Government  of 
Constantinople  would  probably  make  up  its  mind  to  sign  it 
"just  as  the  German  Government  made  up  its  mind  under  similar 
circumstances."  But  that  will  not  make  the  treaty  "workable 
in  the  one  case  anv  more 
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than  in  the  other, "  in  the 
judgment  of  The  Guard- 
ian, which  says  that  the 
agreement  is  "an  agree- 
ment not  so  much  be- 
tween the  Allied  Powers 
and  the  Turks  as  among 
the  Allied  Powers  them- 
selves, and  to  this  extent 
it  will  no  doubt  be  effec- 
tive." An  echo  of  skep- 
tical opinion  about  the 
workability  of  the  treaty 
is  heard  in  the  Turkish 
newspaper,  the  Constanti- 
nople Peyam-Sabah^h'ich 
warns  the  Allies  not  to 
forget  the  famous  Arab 
proverb  which  says,  "If 
you  wish  to  be  obeyed, 
give  orders  that  can  be 
obeyed."  Constantinople 
dispatches  advise  us  that 
August  12  was  set  aside 
as  a  day  of  mourning  in 
Turkey  in  protest  against 
the  treaty,  but  the  ob- 
servance ' '  had  been  poor- 
ly advertised  and  was  not 
general."  Yet  we  are 
told  also  that  the  Turks 
frankly  declare  the  treaty 
to  be  of  no  importance, 
for  "it  will  be  canceled 
when  the  Bolsheviki  cross 
Roumania   and   Bulgaria 

and  expel  the  Greeks  from  Thrace  and  Smyrna  and  join  hands 
with  the  Nationalists  in  Anatolia."  One  Turkish  newspaper 
made  the  cryptic  utterance  that  "it  is  always  darkest  before  the 
dawn,"  but  the  dispatches  report  the  censorship  is  so  strict  that 
the  newspapers  wore  unable  to  print  a  frank  statement  of  Turk- 
ish opinion,  which  is  said  to  hold  that  the  Bolsheviki  will  assist 
in  nullifying  the  treaty.  Meanwhile,  we  learn  by  dispatches  from 
Angora  (Turkey)  that  the  Turkish  Nationalist  Congress  adopted 
a  resolution  denouncing  the  peaco  terms  accepted  by  the  Con- 
stantinople Government,  and  declaring  that  the  Nationalists 
will  oppose  the  terms  by  military  forco  to  the  bitter  end. 

That  the  Turkish  Nationalists  "have  agreed  in  principle  with 
the  Russian  Soviets"  is  the  statement  attributed  in  Constanti- 
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nople  dispatcher;  to  Ml'.  George  Tchitcherin,  Russian  Bolshevik 
Foreign  Minis!  r,  in  lis  wireless  message  to  Mustafa  Kemal 
Pasha,  the  Tu:'.:ish  Nationalist  leader,  announcing  the  arrival 
at  Moscow  of  Nationc  "ist  Turkish  delegates.  But  peace  with 
Turkey  is  warmly  welc  med  by  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats  for 
the  very  reason  that  Palshevism  is  such  a  menace  throughout 
the  east  of  Europe,  and  this  journal  considers  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  as  "a  precious  element  of  security,"  yet  it  adds  signif- 
icantly: "It  is  now  necessary  that  the  diplomacy  of  the  Allies 
become  solidified,  so  that  it  can  properly  use  this  attainment  of 

peace.  Such  an  object 
can  be  obtained  by  thrust- 
ing out  all  political  rivalry 
at  Constantinople  and  by 
inaugurating  a  policy  of 
foresight  and  harmony 
for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  Turks  and  of  the  rest 
of  the  world."  This  im- 
portant journal  notes 
further  that  the  Allies 
have  shown  their  willing- 
ness to  be  fair  to  Turkey 
by  making  certain  con- 
cessions in  the  treaty. 
Tho  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, these  concessions 
are  of  a  certain  value, 
and  it  tells  us  that  Tur- 
key will  have  a  delegate 
on  the  international  com- 
mission of  the  straits, 
and  that  she  will  not  be 
obliged  to  give  up  to  tho 
Allies  all  steam-vessels  of 
more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred tons,  as  it  was  origi- 
nally decided.  The  lead- 
ing lines  of  the  treaty  pro- 
visions are  summarized 
by  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  as  follows: 


Rhodes 
TO  ITALY 

{Plebiscite) 


Turkey  in  Europe  will  consist  of  Constantinople  and  a  few  hundred  square  miles  of 
territory  surrounding  it.  The  Zone  of  the  Straits  will  be  under  control  of  an  inter- 
national commission  appointed  from  the  League  of  Nations.  Smyrna  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  form  a  Greek  protectorate.  The  boundaries  of  Turkey  in  Asia  re- 
main unchanged,  except  as  regards  the  southern  frontier,  and  some  of  them  are  left 
to  be  settled  by  boundary  commissions  on  the  spot. 


"Navigation     of      the 

Straits  of  Constantinople 

and  the  Dardanelles  and 

the  Sea  of  Marmora  will 

in  future   be    open,  both 

in  peace  and  war,  to  every  vessel  of  commerce  or  of  war,  and  to 

all  military  and  commercial  aircraft  without  distinction  of  flag. 

"An  international  commission  will  control  the  straits. 

"All  works,  fortifications,  and  batteries  are  to  be  demolished 

within  a  zone  extending  twelve  miles  inland  from  the  coasts. 

"  This  zone,  includes  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  which  ceases  to  be 
Turkish. 

"Turkish  sovereignty  over  Constantinople  is  to  be  maintained 
with  reservations. 

"Eastern  Thrace — approximately  up  to  tho  Chatalja  lines 
(about  twenty  miles  west  of  Constantinople)  is  assigned  to 
Greece. 

"This  leaves  to  Turkey  in  Europe  only  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople and  tho  neck  of  land  within  its  famous  western  defenses, 
with  the  lake  which  supplies  the  city  with  water 
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"Provision  is  made  for  the  recognition  of  the  new  states  of  the 
Hedjaz  (Arabian  hinterland  of  the  Red  Sea)  and  Armenia. 

"  Boundary-lines  between  Turkey  and  free  Armenia  are  yet 
to  be  fixt. 

"Syria  and  Mesopotamia  are  to  be  independent  states,  ad- 
vised and  assisted  by  a  mandatary. 


"THE    RETURN    OF    THE    DOVE." 

— Bystander  (London). 

"Palestine  is  to  be  administered  by  a  mandatary,  who  will 
be  responsible  for  putting  into  effect  the  British  Government's 
declaration  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  national  home  for 
the  Jewish  people. 

"Turkey's  army  effectives,  excluding  the  Sultan's  bodyguard, 
are  fixt  at  fifty  thousand,  including  not  more  than  two  thousand 
five  hundred  officers. 

"All  Turkish  war-ships — except  a  few  small,  lightly  armed 
vessels  for  police  and  fishery  duties — are  to  be  given  up. 

"Turkey  is  forbidden  to  construct  or  acquire  war-ships.  War- 
ships under  construction  are  to  be  broken  up. 

"The  Turkish  air  force  is  supprest." 

The  signing  of  the  Turkish  treaty  signalizes  "a  change  not 
less  momentous  than  the  extinction  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  the 
dismantling  of  the  Austrian  Empire,"  remarks  the  London 
Morning  Post,  which  adds: 

"After  five  hundred  years  the  Turkish  Power  disappears  for 
all  practical  purposes  from  Europe,  and,  as  far  as  human  eye  can 
see,  without  the  faintest  chance  of  ever  retrieving  its  position. 
For  the  last  century  it  has  been  crumbling  with  a  fatal  decay 
that  no  efforts  of  friendly  Powers  could  serve  to  arrest." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  points  out  that  the  Turks  are 
left  "with  a  great  and  rich  territory  of  their  own,  a  country  such 
as  the  most  civilized  of  peoples  might  be  proud  to  call  their 
homeland,"  and  they  are  to  have  still  as  their  capital  "one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  world,  their  right  to  which  has  been  bitterly 
contested."  In  the  Daily  Telegraph's  view  the  treaty  "does 
only  what  was  inevitable  from  the  moment  of  Turkey's  going 
to  war  when  it  decrees  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  sets  up  a  Turkish  state  based  upon  Turkish  na- 
tionality alone."  In  so  doing  it  "not  only  vindicates  the  cen- 
tral principle  of  the  general  peace  settlement,  but  registers  also 
the  verdict  of  the  civilized  world  upon  the  treatment  of  the 
millions  of  non-Turkish  subjects  who  suffered  so  long  under 
Turkish  misrule."     A  sharp  criticism  of  the  treaty  made  by 


some  British  editors  is  that  it  offers  one  more  evidence  of  the 
"timidity  or  jealousy  which  prevents  the  Powers  from  making 
use  of  the  only  machinery  which  can  justly  be  called  interna- 
tional," namely,  the  League  of  Nations.  Thus,  as  the  London 
Westminster  Gazette  indicates,  the  nations  controlling  the  straits 
"must  be  members  of  the  League,  which  postpones  the  partic- 
ipation of  America,  Russia,  and  Germany,  but  for  all  practical 
administrative  purposes  the  League  is  non-existent,"  and — 

"We  can  only  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  seriously 
the  professions  of  attachment  and  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  the 
League  which  come  so  glibly  from  the  Supreme  Council,  if  they 
deliberately  miss  the  most  obvious  opportunities  of  giving  the 
League  power  and  influence.  Nothing  would  have  helped  so 
much  at  this  stage  to  take  the  League  out  of  the  shadows  and 
give  it  life  and  reality  as  to  have  boldly  made  it  the  authority 
for  the  straits,  and  we  can  see  no  possible  reason,  except  a 
reluctance  to  do  this,  for  setting  up  a  commission  which  acts 
independently  of  the  League." 

A  fair  gage  of  Turkish  opinion  that  is  not  sympathetic  with 
the  Nationalists  may  be  had  from  the  Constantinople  Peyam- 
Sabah,  which  has  bitterly  opposed  the  peace  treaty  by  argu- 
ments, by  "appeals  to  reason,  to  history,  and  to  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  fair  play."     Thus  we  read: 

"Let  the  rights  of  every  people  be  considered,  but  let  not 
those  of  the  Turks  be  trampled  underfoot.  This  is  justice,  which 
we  have  the  right  to  plead  for,  but  when  we  carefully  consider 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  little  respect  seems  to  have  been  paid 
to  this  claim.  We  are  suffering  in  the  fire  of  the  world's  anger 
because  of  what  was  done  in  our  country  during  the  years  of 
the  war.  Who  are  guilty  for  casting  us  into  this  fire?  Is  it  not 
the  Germans  rather  than  ourselves  who,  for  their  own  ends, 
used  the  Envers  and  the  Talaats  of  the  'Union  and  Progress' 
party  and  so  brought  upon  us  the  calamities  under  which  we 


AN    ITALIAN    VIEW    OP    THE    TURKISH    TREATY. 
The  Turk — "So  this  is  self -determination  I" 

— Asino  (Rome). 

are  suffering?  The  terms  of  the  treaty  are  shocking  to  our 
sense  of  justice.  We  are  robbed  of  some  of  our  richest  terri- 
tory to  reward  Greeks  for  invading  our  country  pending  the 
settlement  of  the  Near-East  questions." 
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CANADA'S  CARE  FOR  HER  VETERANS 


THANKS  TO  FORESIGHT  and  an  understanding  of  the 
requirements  of  the  afterwar  situation,  Canada  has  been 
able  to  serve  her  ex-soldiers  well,  and  they  in  turn  have 
responded  worthily  to  the  country's  effort  to  help  them.  This 
is  the  conclusion  reached  by  various  Canadian  newspapers 
after  reading  the  report  of  Canada's  Department  of  Soldiers' 
Civil  Reestablishment.  Of  special  interest  to  Americans  is  the 
fact  that  this  department  negotiated  an  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  reciprocal  arrangements 
regarding  the  treatment  of  ex-members  of  Canadian  and  United 
States  forces  when  resident  one  in  the  country  of  the  other. 
This  agreement  became  effective,  we  learn  from  the  report,  by 
the  passing  of  a  bill  in  the  United  States  Congress  which  was 
signed  December  24,  1919.  The  Montreal  Star  says  that  the 
record  of  the  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment  is 
one  of  which  it  may  ■wjell  be  proud,  and  it  reflects  credit  on  the 
whole  country.  Through  its  various  special  courses  it  is  esti- 
mated that  half  of  the  returned  soldiers  who  have  taken  one 
or  another  of  them,  we  are  told,  have  become  self-supporting  in 
their  new  vocations  or  have  done  so  well  at  them  that  they  are 
now  supporting  others.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  have 
bettered  their  positions.  The  other  twenty  per  cent,  have  failed 
to  make  good,  and  The  Star  thinks  it  "highly  improbable"  that 
anything  could  be  done  for  them  in  any  case.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  investigate  the  prewar  records  of  this  "lamentable 
minority,"  it  would  no  doubt  be  found  that  their  lives  up  to  the 
time  of  enlistment  consisted  largely  of  failure,  and  The  Star  adds: 

"One  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  war's  aftermath  in 
every  country  is  the  problem  presented  by  the  demobilized 
soldier.  After  the  South-African  War  Canada  tried  to  express 
its  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  returned  men  by  a  system  of  land 
grants.  The  plan  broke  down  at  nearly  every  point,  and  almost 
the  only  persons  benefiting  by  it  were  the  speculators  who  got 
possession  of  soldiers'  scrip  at  a  fraction,  of  its  value.  Cash 
bonuses  have  also  been  tried  and  are  about  to  be  tried  again  in 
the  United  States  with  far  from  satisfactory  results  where  the 
great  majority  of  recipients  are  concerned.  Obviously  the  cor- 
rect plan  is  to  give  the  soldier  something  upon  which  he  can 
realize,  not  once  only,  but  throughout  his  whole  life,  so  that  the 
great  service  he  has  performed  for  his  country  may  result  in  a 
permanent  improvement  of  his  status  as  a  citizen.  The  sudden 
relaxation  from  the  strict  restraints  of  military  discipline  com- 
bined with  the  possession  of  a  tangible  asset  which  can  be 
readily  turned  into  cash,  as  in  the  case  of  a  land  grant  or  is 
already  cash  when  money  gratuities  are  given,  forms  a  combina- 
tion dangerously  strong  for  many  men." 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablish- 
ment h  broadly  divided  by  the  Windsor  Border  Cities  Star  into: 

"Personal  services  to  the  ex-soldier  undergoing  treatment  or 
training,  such  as  pay,  records,  clothing,  leave,  dependents'  in- 
terests, discipline,  under  a  chief  inspector. 

"Medical  services  under  a  director  of  medical  services. 

"Manufacture  and  maintenance  of  artificial  limbs  and  appli- 
ances, under  a  director  of  the  orthopedic  and  surgical  appliances 
branch. 

"Ward  occupations,  curative  workshops,  and  industrial  re- 
training under  a  director  of  vocational  training. 

"Placement  of  both  the  disabled  and  demobilized  members 
of  the  forces  in  touch  with  opportunities  for  employment,  under 
a  director  of  information  and  service." 

The  extent  of  the  medical  services  performed  by  the  depart- 
ment, in  the  judgment  of  this  journal,  may  be  estimated  by  one 
activity,  namely,  that  of  caring  for  tuberculosis  patients.  The 
total  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  treated  up  to  the  end  of 
July  is  approximately  seven  thousand,  and  this  journal  finds 
it  satisfactory  to  note  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
soldiers  who  had  contracted  the  disease  and  were  treated  in  the 
sanatoria  of  the  department  have  been  able  to  resume  useful 
occupations  in  civil  life.  The  orthopedic  and  surgical  appli- 
ances branch  of  the  department,  wo  are  further  told,  has  also 


been  of  great  service  and  will  continue  its  good  work  for  many 
years  to  come.     This  Windsor  daily  adds: 

"It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  public  to  know  that  this  work  has 
been  undertaken  and  carried  out  in  a  fine  spirit  of  appreciative 
sympathy  by  a  minister,  Sir  James  Lougheed,  and  a  staff  who 
feel  that  the  very  best  they  can  do  to  restore  the  strength  and  in- 
dependence of  these  men  would  still  fall  short  of  what  the  people 
of  this  country  want  them  to  do-  The  best  evidence  that  we 
value  the  services  which  Canadian  soldiers  rendered  overseas 
will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  country  does  not  forget  those 
who  were  injured  in  that  service,  but  is  anxious  and  ready  to 
care  for  them  and  to  assist  them  to  regain  their  position  of  in- 
dependence in  the  civil  life  of  the  Dominion." 

Another  proof  of  Canada's  care  for  her  ex-soldiers,  we  are 
informed,  is  the  Returned  Soldiers'  Insurance  Act,  which  takes 
effect  on  September  1.  Applications  will  be  received  for  two 
years  following  that  date,  according  to  the  Toronto  Globe,  after 
which  the  right  to  become  insured  under  this  act  will  cease, 
and  we  read: 

"Those  who  served  in  the  Canadian  forces,  naval,  military, 
or  air,  and  also  those  who  served  in  the  forces  of  the  Allied  or 
Associated  Powers  during  the  war  and  are  domiciled  in  Canada 
at  the  date  of  application,  may  be  insured,  without  medical  ex- 
amination, for  an  amount  varying  from  five  hundred  dollars  to 
five  thousand  dollars.  The  widow  of  a  returned  soldier  who 
died  after  discharge  or  retirement  from  service,  and  the  widow 
of  a  returned  soldier  dying  before  September  1,  1921,  are  also 
eligible.  The  object  of  the  insurance  is  purely  protection,  and 
the  insuranceas  unassignable  and  can  not  be  attached  by  creditors. 
The  insurance  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  or  children, 
and  in  the  case  of  married  men  the  beneficiary  named  must  be 
from  these  classes.  Unmarried  men  are  required  to  name  as 
beneficiary  'the  future  wife'  or  'the  future  wife  and  children.' 
If,  however,  the  insured  dies  leaving  no  wife  or  children,  the 
insurance  money  may  be  paid  to  the  parent,  brother,  sister,  or 
grandchild  of  the  insured." 

The  premiums  are,  as  a  rule,  slightly  below  the  lowest  non- 
participating  premiums  in  use  by  insurance  companies,  we  are 
informed,  and  are  based  on  a  standard  mortality  table  and  four 
per  cent,  interest.  There  is  no  overhead  charge,  as  the  expenses 
of  administration  are  borne  by  the  Government,  and  The  Globe 
continues: 

"The  insurance  may  be  purchased  by  a  single  premium  or  by 
premiums  payable  monthly  for  life,  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years  or  until  aged  sixty-five.  The  cash  payment  on  the  death 
of  the  insured  may  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  the 
insurance,  the  remainder  being  converted  into  an  annuity  for 
the  beneficiary.  Various  options  are  given  for  this  annuity. 
The  actual  present  value  at  the  death  of  the  insured  is  the  face 
of  the  policy,  and  the  options  are  mathematically  equal.  If, 
however,  on  the  death  of  the  insured  a  pension  becomes  payable 
to  the  dependents  under  the  Pension  Act,  the  present  value  of 
such  pension  or  pensions  will  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the 
insurance,  and  the  proportion  of  the  premiums  paid  represented 
by  this  deduction  will  be  returned  to  the  beneficiaries  with  inter- 
est at  four  per  cent,  per  annum." 

As  insurance  is  supplementary  to  pensions,  this  Toronto  daily 
goes  on  to  say,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Canadian  war-pension 
is  "practically  double  that  paid  in  any  other  country,  except 
the  United  States,"  and  it  adds: 

"By  legislation  this  year  in  the  United  States  a  permanently 
disabled  man  there  receives  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
whereas  in  Canada  he  receives  nine  hundred  dollars,  but  in  the 
United  States  there  is  no  increase  above  twelve  hundred  dollars 
if  the  man  has  a  wife  and  family.  The  Canadian  pension  for  a 
man  and  wife  is  equal  to  the  rate  paid  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  a  man,  wife,  and  children  the  Canadian  pension  is  greater. 
Not  only  is  the  rate  of  pension  in  Canada  higher  in  most  in- 
stances, but  the  scope  of  the  pension  law  is  also  broader  than 
in  any  other  country.  Canada's  pension  bill  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1921,  will  amount  to  between  thirty-throe  million 
and  thirty-four  million  dollars.  Disability  and  dependent  pen- 
sions number  approximately  eighty-seven  thousand,  and  bene- 
ficiaries as  a  result  of  Canadian  pensions  number  approximately 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand,  including  the  wives 
and  children  of  disability  pensioners  and  children  of  widows 
of  i  lc  ceased  members  of  the  forces." 
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FRANCE'S  "TERRIBLE"  BLACK   TROOPS 

THE  LEGEND  OF  ATROCITIES  committed  by  French 
black  troops  in  the  occupied  region  of  Germany  is  the 
superbest  performance  of  German  propaganda,  we  are 
assured  by  the  French  press,  that  has  been  exhibited  to  the 
world  since  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Stories  too  horrible  to 
print  have  been  spread  throughout  the  world,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Paris  Matin,  and  no  doubt  have  made  a  deep  impression 
in  America,  where  the  question  is  one  of  particular  poignancy. 
But  they  are  in  the  main  inventions,  it  is  asserted  by  the  Matin's 
contributor,  who  is  Madame  Karen  Bramson,  a  well-known 
Scandinavian  litterateur.  Public  opinion  was  so  aroused  by  the 
constant  charges  of  the  Pan-German  newspapers  that  certain 
Swedish  women,  we  are  told,  "filled  with  a  fine  indignation 
they  had  not  experienced 
during  the  occupation  of 
Belgium,"  projected  a  mass 
protest  to  the  League  of 
Nations  against  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  French  black 
troops  in  Germany.  Now, 
however,  we  come  across 
German  newspapers  which 
blurt  out  the  truth  about 
the  matter,  which  is  that 
the  fault  lies  not  with  the 
French  soldiers,  but  with 
the  German  women,  and  the 
Matin's  contributor  cites  a 
German  religious  news- 
paper, the  Christlicher  Pilger, 
as  follows: 

"Under  the  head-line. 
'  French  Policy  Toward 
Germany,'  the  Augsburger 
Postzeitung  reproduces  an 
article  from  the  London 
Daily  Herald  which  com- 
plains violently  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  black 
troops  in  occupied  terri- 
tory. In  the  interest  of 
truth  the  Christlicher  Pilger 
avers  that  at  Spire  and  in  its 
environs  the  black  troops 
are  held  in  higher  esteem 
than     the     white     garrison 

which  preceded  them.  The  black  troops  of  occupation  in  the 
main  conduct  themselves  very  correctly.  If  complaints  have 
been  heard  they  should  rather  have  been  directed  against  a  cer- 
tain class  of  young  German  women." 

The  Volklinger  Nachrichten  also  rails  against  "women  of  no 
dignity"  and]  says  that  "they  ought  to  be  horsewhipt." 
These  admissions  are  confirmed  in  the  report  of  the  French 
military  authorities  made  to  the  War  Office  as  the  result  of 
charges  published  in  the  London  Daily  Herald;  and  in  another 
report  of  a  military  committee  of  Marshal  Foch,  it  is  stated 
that  ' '  the  French  troops  are  exposed  to  a  certain  class  of  German 
women  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  strict  warnings  on 
this  subject."     The  Matin's  contributor  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  regrettable  but  true  that  the  German  Republic  con- 
tinues to  practise  the  same  detestable  methods  of  duplicity  and 
deceit  that  characterized  the  Empire.  At  the  moment  of  their 
defeat  the  world  hoped  ardently  for  a  protestation  of  the  people 
that  would  be  a  guaranty  of  their  honesty  and  conciliation. 
The  world  hoped  to  hear  them  say:  'We  regret  that  we  have 
been  dupes,  blind  and  overreaching,  and  we  sincerely  desire  to 
repair  the  ill  we  have  done.'  But  this  was  a  vain  expectation, 
for  since  the  armistice  the  German  nation  has  done  nothing 
but  cry  mournfully:  'Have  pity  on  us,  we  are  the  cruel  victims 
of  conditions,  and  you  need  fear  us  no  longer." 


FRANCE'S   "NEW   ALLY 


n 


A  FRENCH  PROTECTOR  OF  EURO- 
PEAN CIVILIZATION. 

— De  Nolenkraker  (Amsterdam). 


DUTCH  AND  GERMAN  JIBES  AT  FRENCH  COLONIAL  TROOPS 


WHILE  ENGLAND  WASHES  HER  HANDS  of  Gen- 
eral Wrangel,  anti-Bolshevik  leader  in  South  Russia, 
France  remains  stedfast  in  her  support  of  him,  and  this 
disagreement  of  Entente  policy,  as  far  as  Russo-Polish  questions 
are  concerned,  gives  warm  delight  to  the  Germans.  But  German 
Conservatives  and  Socialists  both  agree  that  Germany  will  not 
reap  much  benefit  from  the  split  because  the  Entente  will  unite 
again  whenever  the  conditions  of  the  German  peace  are  discust. 
Among  Berlin  journals,  the  conservative  Preussische  Zeitungr&iher 
welcomes  the  fact  that  "at  last  France  is  making  politics  inde- 
pendently," but  the  Independent  Socialist  Freiheit  believes 
France  is  "playing  a  dangerous  game,"  because  it  is  "pure  folly 
for  her  to  give  up  England's  protection,"  and  "the  folly  is  ex- 
plainable by  France's  burn- 
ing desire  to  gain  interest 
on  a  few  millions  loaned  to 
Czarist  Russia."  These 
German  journals  may  have 
an  intimation  of  the  funda- 
mental feeling  about  the 
relationship  between  En- 
gland and  France  when 
they  note  the  remark  of  the 
London  Times  that  the  in- 
terests of  these  two  coun- 
tries are  "as  indissoluble  as 
they  were  throughout  the 
war";  and  this  influential 
London  daily  adjures  its 
readers  that  "the  fortunes 
of  the  two  countries  now 
and  for  a  boundless  future 
stand  or  fall  together,"  and 
that  "must  remain  the 
fundamental  principle  with 
both."  An  official  state- 
ment on  the  same  subject 
appears  in  a  speech  made 
by  the  French  Premier  Mil- 
lerand  at  Le  Quesnoy,  a 
town  in  the  devastated 
region,  and  the  press  quote 
him  as  saying: 


THE  ADVANCE  GUARD  OF  FRENCH  CUL' 
TURE  IN  GERMANY. 

— Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 


"Divergences  of  views  are  very  natural,  even  between  allies, 
but  they  do  not  weaken  reciprocal  deep  esteem  nor  the  convic- 
tion that  the  maintenance  of  their  alliance  is  for  the  Entente 
nations  a  moral  duty  and  a  necessity  of  vhe  hour.  However 
painful  are  certain  moments  when  these  divergences  become 
marked,  at  the  same  moment  it  is  realized  that  the  next  day 
the  Allies  will  walk  hand  in  hand  toward  the  same  purpose,  the 
reign  of  liberty  and  justice.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  on 
Vimy  Ridge  three  thousand  Canadians,  whose  monument  we 
decorated  yesterday,  died.  When  there  are  between  nations 
these  bonds,  their  alliance  comes  out  stronger  than  ever  when 
the  clouds  are  gone." 

Among  French  editors,  Mr.  Gustave  Herve  is  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  General  Wrangel,  whom  he  calls  in 
his  newspaper,  La  Vicloire,  "our  ally,"  and  he  adds: 

"General  Wrangel  is  the  successor  of  General  Denikin  as 
leader  of  the  army  of  Russian  patriots  who  for  three  years  have 
been  fighting  step  by  step  against  the  'Red'  Czarism  of  the 
Soviet  crew.  He  has  inherited  a  heavy  burden.  General  Deni- 
kin, who  was  not  a  statesman,  and  who  through  error  of  ours 
received  no  assistance  from  men  of  political  experience,  did  not 
understand  that  the  land  question  dominates  all  others  in  Russia, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  proclaim  unmistakably  that  the 
peasants  would  remain  owners  of  the  land  they  seized  during 
the  revolutionary  upheaval.     General  Denikin  did  not  understand 
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moreover,  that  an  army  without  discipline  and  living  by  pil- 
lage does  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  it  serves." 

Mr.  Herv6  goes  on  to  say  that  General  Wrangel  has  profited 
by  the  errors  of  General  Denikin  in  all  particulars,  and  he  adds: 

"It  is  not  only  to  our  obvious  political  interest  not  to  alienate 
those  who  will  be  the  masters  of  the  Russia  of  to-morrow,  but 
it  is  also  a  concern  of  our  personal  honor.  Wrangel  and  those 
who  surround  him  are  the  legatees,  successors,  and  survivors  of 
the  heroic  army  of  Korniloff,  which  at  the  time  the  Bolsheviki 
deserted  us  in  the  thick  of  war  and  risked  landing  the  Germans 
in  Paris  in  1918,  never  failed  to  assert  his 
fidelity  to  the  Entente.  France  does  not 
abandon  her  faithful  allies  in  order  to  please 
her  declared  enemies." 

Another  French  tribute  to  General  Wrangel 
appears  in  the  Echo  de  Paris,  which  says: 

"In  all  his  reforms  General  Wrangel  has 
shown  a  liberal  democratic  spirit.  He  has 
been  solicitous  not  to  lag  behind  the  evo- 
lution and  aspiration  of  the  popular  mind, 
and  he  has  been  devoted  to  practical  realities 
and  not  to  chimeras  and  vain  ambitions. 
General  Wrangel  is  fully  conscious  of  all  the 
upheavals  caused  by  the  world-war.  He 
knows  that  the  Russian  people  have  cast 
the  yoke  from  their  neck  and  that  they  have 
the  right  to  the  same  liberties  one  and  all  ' 
as  are  possest  by  the  Western  peoples.  He 
knows  that  a  Poland,  a  Czecho-Slovakia, 
and  a  Finland  are  in  existence,  and  can  con- 
tinue to  exist  even  beside  a  great  Russia, 
and  that  a  sound  political  policy  will  make 
of  them  nothing  less  than  natural  allies 
against  the  common  enemy  in  the  West. 
He  knows  that  a  Ukraine  and  a  Kuban 
which  are  wholly  autonomous  can  live 
quite  naturally  and  without  friction  within 
the  frame  of  this  great  Russia." 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  who  was  formerly  in  South  Russia 
reminds  us  that  General  Wrangel  has  re- 
created the  remnant  of  Denikin's  army  that 
he  took  over  when  he  returned  from  Con- 
stantinople a  little  more  than  three  months 
ago,  and  we  read: 

"The  army  was  a  demoralized  rabble, 
worn  out  and  dispirited  by  retreat,  humilia- 
tion, and  failure.  But  the  mere  presence  of 
Wrangel  acted  as  a  stimulus.  He  was  popu- 
lar. His  energy  and  rapidity  of  decision 
revived  drooping  spirits.  He  checked  de- 
moralization by  stern  disciplinary  measures,' 
including  the  hanging  of  many  officers.  He 
increased  the  pay  of  the  army,  saw  to  it  that  the  troops  were 
well  clothed  and  well  fed,  rapidly  improved  the  fortifications 
of  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Perekop  so  that  it  became  impreg- 
nable, and  by  reestablishing  law  and  order  restored  confidence 
to  the  civil  population  of  the  Crimea. 

"The  great  difficulty  was  the  shortage  of  food.  The  Crimean 
Peninsula  can  not  feed  itself.  Administratively  and  economically, 
it  has  for  many  years  formed  part  of  the  Taurida  Province,  which 
includes  rich  grain-bearing  districts  in  the  steppes  between  the 
Lower  Dnieper  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the  north  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Perekop.  Without  these  districts  the  Crimea  was  condemned 
to  slow  starvation. 

"Wrangel  determined  to  advance,  and,  toward  the  end  of 
May,  rode  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  advancing  troops.  The 
attack  was  successful,  and  since  then  has  steadily  developed,  the 
army  moving  northeastward,  with  the  Dnieper  screening  the 
left  flank.  The  important  grain  center  of  Melitopol  was  taken. 
The  fleet  supported  the  advance  by  a  series  of  landings  along  the 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Now  practically  the  whole  of  the 
Taurida  Province  is  in  Wrangel's  hands.  The  Bolsheviki,  in 
spite  of  their  preoccupation  wi'h  Poland,  have  been  compelled 
to  send  against  Wrangel  a  continual  stream  of  reenforcement .s, 
and  he  now  holds  on  his  front  ninety-three  Soviet  regiments." 


Photo  International. 

"TENACIOUS,   DETERMINED, 
STEEL-WILLED." 

General  Baron  Peter  Wrangel,  head 

of     the    de-facto     Government    in 

South  Russia. 


Apart  from  his  military  successes,  General  Wrangel  is  making 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  peasants,  says  the  Times  correspondent, 
who  writes: 

"In  six  weeks  he  had  a  law  drafted  enabling  those  who  actu- 
ally cultivate  the  soil  to  secure  it  as  private  property,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  cantonal  committees — one  member 
from  every  ten  cultivators — who  shall  determine  the  division 
of  the  land.  This  law  does  not  merely  exist  on  paper.  It  is 
being  put  into  execution  in  the  Crimea.  This  step  of  Wrangel's 
is  calculated  to  win  over  the  peasantry  to  his  side 

"Another  significant  feature  of  Wrangel's  policy  is  his  loose 
alliance,  or  coordination  of  action,  with  the 
irregular  bands  of  peasants  who  rove  about 
in  the  Ukraine,  and  who,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  various  so-called  'atamans,'  have 
again  and  again  thwarted  the  plans  of  Ger- 
mans, Bolsheviki,  and  of  'White'  generals. 
He  has  come  to  an  agreement  even  with 
Makhno,  the  bandit  leader,  who  is  the  real 
master  of  the  country  immediately  to  the 
east  and  the  southeast  of  Ekaterinoslaf. 
Coordinated  action  with  these  bands,  who 
represent  the  most  active  elements  in  the 
southern  peasantry,  who  continually  harass 
the  Bolsheviki's  communications,  and  again 
and  again  drive  them  out  of  important 
villages  and  towns,  means  an  enormous 
accession  of  strength  to  Wrangel." 

The  Cause  Commune,  a  Russian  National- 
ist and  Interventionist  newspaper,  published 
in  Paris,  observes: 

"Historic  Russia,  which  the  most  savage 
terrorism  can  not  destroy,  is  represented  by 
the  volunteer  army  gathered  about  General 
Wrangel,  and  it  is  toward  this  organization 
that  the  Allies  should  direct  their  attention, 
if  they  wish  to  retain  a  shadow  of  authority 
in  Russia.  The  leaders  of  this  energetic 
group  have  acquired  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  the  light  of  the  events  of  these 
latter  years;  they  have  declared  that, 
following  upon  the  agrarian  reform,  the 
land  has  been  given  back,  once  for  all,  to 
the  peasants;  they  know  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  great  Russia  can  only  be  formed 
by  means  of  agreements  and  federations 
among  the  peoples  united  by  community 
of  economic  and  political  interests.  They 
recognize  Russia's  financial  and  other 
obligations  to  their  full  extent,  and  are 
ready  to  fulfil  them  by  concerted  effort,  pro- 
vided that  the  Allies  themselves  do  not 
renounce  their  claim  on  the  Soviet  bank- 
ruptcy; finally,  they  appeal  to  public 
opinion,  set  free  from  its  chains,  for  the 
reconstitution  of  a  Government  on  a 
national  basis.  Wrangel's  state  in  the 
Crimea  is  not  very  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ex- 
tent of  its  territory  or  the  number  of  its  inhabitants;  but,  just 
as  Piedmont  in  Italy,  it  forms  the  kernel  of  a  still  growing  or- 
ganism, and  it  retains  the  historic  vitality  of  a  great  nation." 

The  Moscow  Pravda,  a  Soviet  organ,  says  of  the  Wrangel  army: 

"Doubtless  this  army  will  enjoy  .  .  .  French  support,  and  with 
the  same  object  it  will  receive  useful  gifts  from  English  ports,  of 
course,  from  'private  firms,' and,  of  course, '  in  secret'  and  un- 
known to  Lloyd  George  (Hm!  Hm!).  But  the  story  of  Wrangel 
contains  one  excellent  joke.  Baron  Wrangel,  placed  on  his 
feet  by  the  Entente,  is  a  well-known  Germanophil.  This  fact  is 
well  known  to  the  Entente,  which,  in  the  spring  of  1920,  even 
demanded  in  an  ul  timatum  the  immediate  retirement  of  Wrangel 
from  any  post  of  command  in  tho  Voluntary  Army.  All  the 
generals  surrounding  Baron  Wrangel  are  adherents  of  the 
'German  orientation.'  .  .  .  At  the  first  glance  the  'German  orienta- 
tion' of  the  Russian  counter-revolutionaries  seems  absolutely 
pointless  after  the  fall  of  the  German  monarchy.  But  the  sense 
underlying  it  is  to  bo  seen  when  it  is  realized  that  Baron  Wrangel 
is  in  constant  close  communication  with  the  German  conspirators, 
with  the  party  of  the  German  Junker  and  militarist  revolution." 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  Popular  Mechanics,"  Chicago. 

DID  THESE  BIRDS  CREATE  THE  SALTON  SEA  FISHERY? 

One  theory  to  explain  the  recent  mysterious  appearance  of  fish  in  the  Salton  Sea  is  that  they  were  brought  there  from  the  Gulf  of  California 

by  pelicans,  which  nest  by  tens  of  thousands  on  the  shores  of  this  inland  sea. 


FISHING  IN  THE   SALTON   SEA 


*HERE  USED  TO  BE  NO  FISH  in  the  Salton' Sea; 
it  was  too  salt  for  them.  Then  came  the  great  overflow  of 
the  Colorado  River  that  made  a  real  inland  sea  of  what 
had  been  a  pool  of  brine.  Soon  afterward  the  fish  appeared. 
Some  think  they  swam  down  in  the  overflow;  others,  who  don't 
see  how  salt-water  fish  could  get  into  a  fresh-water  river,  assert 
that  pelicans  brought  them  from  the  Gulf  of  California.  They 
multiplied  and  soon  there  were  fishermen.  Then  there  was  a 
commercial  fish  industry;  it  is  of  importance  just  at  present  to 
the  tables  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Will  the  industry 
stop  abruptly  as  it  started?  The  river  levees  are  mended  and 
the  sea  is  shrinking.  Should  it  become  again  a  pool  of  brine, 
the  fish  will  die.  It  is  an  interesting  episode.  Writes  John 
Edwin  Hogg  in  Popular  Mechan- 
ics (Chicago): 

"Developing  a  profitable  fish- 
ing industry,  and  marketing 
ocean-food  fish  from  a  brine- 
pickled  pool  of  constantly  vary- 
ing salinity  and  water-levels  far 
below  the  level  of  the  oceans  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  blazing  desert, 
is  an  accomplishment  of  man 
that  is  worthy  of  attention.  This 
newest  of  American  fisheries, 
which  has  recently  commanded 
the  attention  of  both  State  and 
Federal  scientists,  is  in  the  Salton 
Sea  of  southern  California,  where 
the  industry  has  grown  up  under 
some  of  the  most  adverse  and 
extraordinary  conditions  existing 
in  any  fishing  enterprise. 

"The  Salton  Sea  is  one  of  the 
most  mysterious  of  all  the  world's 
inland  brine  pools.  With  its  sur- 
face at  this  writing  257  feet  below 
ocean  level,  and  its  waters  at 
times  approaching  sixfold  the 
salinity  of  sea-water,  it  has  often 
been  termed  the  Dead  Sea  of 
America.  It  is  the  lowest  body 
of  water  on  the  face  of  the  west- 


ern hemisphere,  and  the  lowest  on  earth  with  the  exception  of 
the  Dead  Sea  of  Palestine.  Sweltering,  as  it  does  under,  ex- 
tremes of  desert  heat,  and  sodden  with  the  heavy  atmospheric 
pressure  of  negative  elevation,  it  also  lies  within  the  shadow  of 
lofty  mountain  peaks  whose  eternal  snows  tower  to  dizzy  eleva- 
tions nearly  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea's  surface. 

"The  desert  brine  pool,  as  the  Salton  Sea  is  familiarly  known 
in  southern  California,  is  in  reality  a  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
California  which  was  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  water  by 
the  building  up  of  the  delta  of  the  Colorado  River.  Being 
originally  saline,  its  waters  have  been  evaporated  to  a  relatively 
higher  degree  of  salinity  during  the  ages  that  the  river  has 
poured  its  volume  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  Geologists  be- 
lieve, in  fact,  that  the  river  has  periodically  emptied  its  floods 
into  the  Salton  Sea,  freshening  the  water,  raising  its  level,  and 

greatly  extending  its  area,  just 
as  it  did  in  the  great  flood  of 
1905.  At  present  the  Colorado 
River  is  prevented  from  doing 
this  by  the  dikes  along  its  banks, 
built  that  the  great  Imperial 
Valley  may  be  irrigated  and  safe 
from  future  floods.  The  canals, 
however,  carry  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  surplus  irrigation  water 
into  the  Salton  Sea,  the  below- 
sea-level  basin  forming  a  conve- 
nient drainage  reservoir  for  that 
purpose.  The  sea  is  also  fed  by 
numerous  fresh-water  springs,  so 
that  at  present  there  is  little  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  will  even- 
tually become  too  saline  to  sup- 
port fish  life,  or  will  dry  up 
entirely,  as  was  generally  pre- 
dicted with  the  completion  of 
the  Colorado  River  levees  some 
years  ago. 

"Little  is  known  of  the  fish  life 
of  the  Salton  Sea  prior  to  the  last 
break  in  the  Colorado  River  dikes. 
It  is  definitely  known,  however, 
that  at  that  time  the  sea  was 
something  like  six  times  as  salty 
as  ocean  water,  and  this  fact 
where  the  mullet  HAS  FOUND  A  new  HOME.  alone  would  have  precluded  the 
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possibility  of  fish  living  in  its  waters.  In  1905  the  river 
overflowed  its  banks,  cutting  two  channels  to  the  Salton 
Sea  which  are  now  known  as  the  New  and  Alamo  rivers.  The 
flood  carried  160,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  daily  into  the  sea, 
greatly  enlarging  its  area,  raising  its  surface  level,  and  exten- 
sively freshening  its  waters.  The  rising  of  the  sea  inundated 
thousands  of  acres  of  irrigated  lands  that  had  been  brought 
under  cultivation,  buried  a  salt  factory,  several  railroad  stations, 
freight-trains,  and  some  fifty  miles  of  Southern  Pacific  tracks. 
In  1906  the  break  in  the  levee  was  closed  after  a  spectacular 
struggle. 

"Several  years  after  the  flooding  of  the  Salton  Sea  trie  salt- 
water mullet,  a  desirable  food 
fish,  of  the  identical  species 
found  in  the  Gulf  of  California 
and  other  Pacific  waters  from 
Monterey  southward,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  sea.  Two 
theories  are  advanced  by  scien- 
tists to  account  for  the  occur- 
rence of  the  fish.  The  first  is 
that  they  had  swum  from  the 
Gulf  of  California  into  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River, 
and  were  carried  down  into  the 
Salton  Sea  by  the  flood.  This 
theory,  however,  does  not  seem 
acceptable,  inasmuch  as  the 
fishermen  declare  there  is  no 
authentic  record  of  the  salt- 
water mullet  swimming  up  into 
the  fresh  water  of  streams. 
The  second  theory,  and  the 
more  plausible  one,  is  that  the 
Salton  Sea  was  stocked  with 
fish  by  the  white  pelicans. 
Tiose  great  birds  inhabit  l  he 
sea  by  tens  of  thousands,  rear- 
ing their  young  on  the  several 
volcanic  islands,  and  making 
daily  excursions  to  the  Gulf  of 
( 'alifornia  for  their  food.  Iso- 
lated mountain  lakes  are  known 
to  have  been  thus  stocked  with 
trout,  and  probably  the  fish  of 
tin  Salton  Sea  were  carried 
there  in  the  same  manner. 

"During  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  period  since  the  flood  of 

1905,  considerable  numbers  of  'carp'  (if  the  identification  of 
others  than  scientists  is  to  be  accepted)  made  their  appearance 
in  the  sea,  and  in  1912  a  fish  company  was  formed  with  the 
idea  of  commercializing  the  fish  for  oil  ami  fertilizer.  Having 
built  the  neoessary  buildings,  installed  machinery,  and  launched 
boats  in  the  sea,  the  plant  was  unable  to  operate  because  of  its 
inability  to  secure  sufficient  fish.  Then,  too,  the  water-level 
that  year  receded  about  four  feel,  and  as  the  slope  of  the  short' 
is  only  about  three  feet  to  the  mile,  the  fisli  plant  was  left 
stranded  a  mile  from  the  water's  edge,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  -limy  mud-flat  that  interfered  with  the  operation  of  boats, 
and  virtually  precluded  the  landing  of  the  catch.  A  year  later 
the  plant  was  sold  for  a  song  to  the  present  group  of  mullet 
fishermen,  who  ha/e  since  profitably  converted  it  to  their  own 
use." 

In  1915  the  mullet  began  to  appear  in  great  numbers,  and 
men  who  had  taken  up  unprofitable  mineral  claims  on  islands 
turned  their  attention  to  fishing.  They  placed  weirs  near  the 
mouths  of  the  streams,  and  in  this  way  impounded  large  catches 
of  fish.  Then  came  the  problem  of  marketing  the  product. 
The  popular  opinion  prevailed  that  there  were  no  fish  in  the 
Salton  Sea,  or  that  if  there  were  any,  they  were  unfit  for  food. 
Attempts  to  sell  the  catch  in  the  Imperial  Valley  were  fruitless. 
After  two  weeks  of  effort,  two  fishermen  loaded  a  small  auto- 
mobile with  iced  fish  and  drove  to  San  Francisco,  where  samples 
were  turned  over  to  the  hotels.  Their  verdict  was  favorable, 
and  Salton  Sea  mullet  began  to  appear  on  the  menus.  The 
same  methods  were  carried  out  in  other  coast  cities,  and  the 
resulting  publicity  soon  created  a  market.     To  quote  further: 

"In  a  short  time  a  considerable  colony  of  fishermen  began 


EOOD  OF  THE  SALTON    SEA  MILLET. 


These  fish  arc  vegetarians,  their  cli 
of  Magdalena 


to  appear  on  the  shores  of  the  Salton  Sea.  Experiments  by 
several  large  packing  plants  at  Los  Angeles  with  the  canning  of 
mullet  also  met  with  a  high  degree  of  success.  Due  to  the  ter- 
rific summer  heat  of  the  Salton  basin,  the  temperatures  often 
going  as  high  as  125  degrees,  the  fish  are  iced  aboard  the  fishing 
boats  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the  water.  The  fishermen 
work  in  canopy-topped  boats,  and  in  the  water  as  much  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  cool.  The  fish  that  are 
now  being  caught  are  of  a  very  large  size,  indeed.  They  attain 
a  length  up  to  two  and  one-half  feet,  and  weigh  up  to  eighteen 
pounds.  The  flesh  is  so  very  oily  that  a  ten-pound  fish  will 
yield  nearly  a  quart  of  clear  white  oil.     This  oil  is  of  delicate 

flavor  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  cooking  purposes.  It  is 
the  oily  consistency  of  the  flesh 
and  freedom  from  bones  that 
make  the  Salton  Sea  mullet  a 
desirable  food  fish,  and  especial- 
ly.suitable  for  canning  purposes. 
"The  receding  of  the  shore- 
line of  the  Salton  Sea  has  made 
considerable  trouble  for  the 
fishermen  in  ine  landing  of 
their  catch.  .  ,  .  A  man  on 
foot  will  bog  down  in  the  slime 
before  he  can  make  a  second 
step,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
mud  is  too  solid  to  permit  the 
use  of  boats.  The  fishermen 
accordingly  dug  a  series  of 
canals  across  the  mud-flats  into 
which  they  pull  their  boats 
over  the  softest  mud  by  means 
of  picket  lines,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  distance  in  the 
canals  by  the  construction  of 
adobe  paths,  along  which  the 
boats  are  pulled  with  tow- 
lines 

"The  mullets  are  entirely 
vegetarian  feeders,  their  prin- 
cipal diet  being  a  species  of 
Magdalena  Bay  grass  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  in 
shoal  water.  The  presence  of 
this  grass  in  the  Salton  Sea 
has  occurred  only  in  recent 
years.  It  abounds,  however, 
in  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
other  Mexican  Pacific  waters.  Scientists  are  convinced  that 
the  grass  has  been  introduced  by  birds  carrying  the  seed.  Due 
to  its  vegetarian  habits,  the  mullet  can  not  be  taken  with  hook 
and  line.  Anatomically  tiny  are  constructed  like  a  barnyard 
fowl,  being  provided  with  a  muscular  gizzard  instead  of  an 
ordinary  stomach  like  the  majority  of  well-known  food  fishes. 
The  fishermen  have  discovered  that  the  mullets  are  fond  of 
fresh  alfalfa.  A  handful  of  this  feed  scattered  on  the  waters 
attracts  great  numbers — a  fact  that  is  taken  advantage  of  to 
attract  large  schools  into  the  nets.  Last  year  the  average  daily 
catch  of  Salton  Sea  mullet  was  between  two  hundred  and  fifty 
and  three  thundred  pounds  per  fisherman.  For  this  catch  they 
receive  fifteen  cents  a  pound  delivered  to  the  railroad  station 
at  X'iland." 

Just  what  will  the  future  of  the  Salton  Sea  fishing  industry 
be?  No  one  can  say  until  an  accurate  water  survey  and  analysis 
is  made  over  a  period  of  years.  At  present  the  sea  has  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  about  forty-five  feet,  and  the  salinity  varies  at 
different  depths  and  localities.  If  the  sea  should  ever  again 
attain  the  degree  of  salinity  that  it  possest  prior  to  the  flood  of 
1905,  it  is  probable  that  the  fishing  industry  would  be  automa- 
tically terminated  by  the  perishing  of  the  fish.  Mr.  Hogg 
continues: 

"The  fishermen  and  old  residents  about  the  sea  .  .  .  scoff  the 
idea  that  the  sea  will  ever  go  dry,  or  even  recede  to  the  point 
of  increasing  salinity  beyond  the  endurance  of  the  fish.  They 
believe  that  the  water  is  now  holding  its  own  against  evapora- 
tion losses.  Last  year  the  sea  receded  four  and  one-half  feel 
and  then  without  any  apparent  reason  rose  again  two  feel. 
With  the  constant!;  increasing  irrigated  area  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  and  the  development  of  additional   irrigation  project- 
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along  the  Colorado  River,  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  over- 
flow water  will  be  drained  into  the  Salton  Sea  to  freshen  its 
water  and  maintain  its  level.  The  fisheries  are  already  devel- 
oped to  the  extent  of  being  an  economic  asset  to  the  State,  and 
it  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that,  with  their 
continued  growth,  means  will  be  perfected  whereby  any  desired 
quantity  of  water  may  be  allowed  to  flow  into  it  each  year 
during  the  period  that  the  Colorado  River  is  in  flood.  Arti- 
ficial control  of  the  water-level  would,  of  course,  preserve  the 
fishing  industry,  as  well  as  maintain  the  sea  as  a  pleasure  re- 
sort and  for  the  tempering  influence  that  it  exerts  over  the 
torrid  summer  climate  of  the  Imperial  Valley." 


HEALTH   ON   TIPTOE 

HEALTH  THROUGH  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE,  ob- 
tained merely  by  walking  on  tiptoe  for  a  few  minutes 
daily,  is  the  reasonable  program  proposed  to  his  country- 
men by  a  French  physician,  Dr.  Gautiez. 
The  doctor  believes  that  Frenchmen  do  not 
take  enough  physical  exercise,  but  he  also 
believes  that  most  of  them  will  never  spare 
the  time  or  take  the  trouble  to  go  through 
the  courses  of  gymnastics  usually  prescribed. 
He  believes  that  walking  on  the  toes,  or 
rather  on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  brings  into 
play  muscles  all  over  the  body  that  are 
seldom  used,  stiffens  the  spinal  column  and 
the  neck,  favors  deep  chest-breathing,  and 
improves  the  carriage  and  bearing.  A  con- 
tributor to  Le  Matin  (Paris),  signing  him- 
self "Dr.  Ox,"  explains  the  matter  thus  in 
the  pages  of  that  journal: 

"It  is  certain  that  the  good  health  and 
low  mortality  of  northern  peoples  are  due 
in  large  part  to  their  general  devotion  to 
hygiene  and  sport. 

"All  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen,  of 
whatever  age,  should  develop,  or  rather 
maintain,  the  suppleness  and  youthfulness 
of  their  limbs  by  exercise.  But  the  ordi- 
nary Frenchman  can  never  be  made  to 
practise  the  methods  of  physical  culture  as 
taught  hitherto,  no  matter  how  good  they 
may  be,  because  they  require  a  perseverance 
and  an  expenditure  of  time  that  few  are  dis- 
posed to  devote  to  them. 

"Dr.  Gautiez's  method  avoids  these  in- 
conveniences, since  any  one  may  practise  it 
without  interrupting  his  occupations  and 
almost  without  noticing  it. 

"Whence  arises  the  certain  and  proved 
effectiveness  of  walking  intermittently  on 
the  toes,  from  the  point  of  view  of  respir- 
ation and  muscular  condition?  It  may  be 
explained  as  follows: 

"Every  one,  or  almost  every  one,  walks  on  the  heels;  that  is, 
places  the  heel  on  the  ground  first  in  walking.  Curiously  enough, 
man,  or  at  least  civilized  man  'as  distinguished  from  savage 
peoples,  who  are  rich  in  fine  muscular  types),  is  the  only  one 
of  the  animals  who  does  this.  All  others  walk  by  placing  the 
toes  on  the  ground  first.  Now  when  man  walks  as  he  does, 
it  is  clear  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  .  .  .  rests  on  the 
bony  structure  and  ultimately  on  the  heel,  without  the  muscles 
having  any  sensible  work  to  do.  It  is  not  so  when  man  runs; 
when  he  uses  the  'gymnastic  step'  the  weight  of  his  body  rests 
on  the  toes;  this  weight  is  no  longer  entirely  in  equilibrium- 
no  longer  rests  on  the  heel — and  what  is  the  result?  The  whole 
musculature  is  put  into  play  to  assure  the  stability  of  the  body 
on  the  toes.  The  act  of  standing  on  the  end  of  the  foot  con- 
tracts the  muscles  of  the  calf  and  thigh,  which  also  cause  those 
of  the  back  and  abdomen  to  contract,  the  whole  tending  to  fix 
rigidly  the  position  of  the  top  of  the  vertebral  column  and  of 
the  neck.  The  spinal  column,  which  in  walking  on  the  heels 
is  free  and  flexible,  is  fixt  by  the  muscles  from  the  very  fact  that 
the  walking  is  done  on  the  toes.  To  employ  a  figure  of  speech, 
it   is  the  same  as  when   the  antennae  of  Ihe  military  wireless, 


composed,  as  is  well  known,  of  separate  sections  socketed  to- 
gether, become  a  rigid  whole  by  reason  of  the  tension  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  by  the  guy-wires.  It  is  this  rigidity  of  the 
neck,  obtained  by  walking  on  the  toes,  which  constitutes  the 
essential  point  of  the  system  of  Dr.  Gautiez.  The  con  equenees 
of  it  may  be  verified  at  once:  breathe  while  holding  yourself 
upright  formally,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  body  resting  solidly  on 
the  heels,  and  you  will  generally  find  that  your  respiration  is 
abdominal,  the  lung  being  raised  by  the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm.  ...  In  this  position,  in  fact,  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  spine,  which  ought  to  raise  the  sides,  can 
scarcely  work  at  all,  for  lack  of  a  fixt  point  of  attachment,  the 
spine  being  flexible.  Make  it  rigid,  on  the  contrary,  by  raising 
yourself  on  your  toes  and  immediately  (every  one  can  prove  it 
for  himself)  the  respiration  becomes  thoracic;  the  chest  is 
dilated  and  we  see  the  tips  of  the  lungs  doing  their  part — the 
portions   that  commonly  are  little   used    (a  primary   cause  of 

tuberculosis) 

"But  why  do  we  advise  walking  on  tiptoe  instead  of  running 
with  'gymnastic  step'?  Because  the  latter  involves  fatigue  of 
the  heart  and  loss  of  breath,  both  of  which 
are  useless,  and  because  many  persons  can 
not  stand  it,  while  the  walking  indicated 
by  Dr.  Gautiez  is  easy,  no  matter  how  old 
you  are. 

"One  thing  should  be  said  here:  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  that  walking  in  high-heeled 
shoes  is  the  same  as  walking  on  tiptoe. 
This  would  be  true  only  if  the  heel  of  the 
foot  rested  for  a  shorter  time  on  the  rigid 
support  than  it  would  do  normally.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  case. 

"In  fine,  Dr.  Gautiez's  system  is  the  most 
convenient  method  of  physical  culture. 
Every  one  can  verify  for  himself  its  ex- 
treme effectiveness  by  walking  daily  several 
minutes  on  tiptoe. 

"It  is  all  very  simple,  certainly;  but  it 
required  to  be  thought  out,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  Columbus's  egg.  He  who  has  pro- 
vided his  fellow  citizens  with  this  easy  and 
powerful  method,  applicable  to  all  without 
delay,  may  well  be  called  the  Christopher 
Columbus  of  public  health  in  France." 


THE   COMMERCIAL   VALUE 

OF   SUNSHINE 


T 


EFFECT   OF   STANDING    OS 
THE   TOES. 

Standing  on   the  heels,  as  shown   by  the 

first    figure,    favors    abdominal    breathing, 

while    the  attitude    of    the    second    figure 

results  in  thoracic  breathing. 


HE  PHILOSOPHERS  encountered 
by  Gulliver  who  were  trying  to 
extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers 
would  have  met  with  success  if  they  had 
turned  the  other  way  about.  Provided  one 
starts  with  sunbeams  enough,  he  can  readily 
produce  cucumbers  or  any  other  kind  of 
vegetable  or  fruit.  In  an  article  on  "The 
Agricultural  Significance  of  Sunshine  as 
Illustrated  in  California,"  contributed  to 
The  Monthly  Weather  Review  (Washington),  Andrew  H.  Palmer, 
meteorologist  of  the  Weather  Office  at  San  Francisco,  shows 
that  sunshine  has  a  definite  commercial  value  and  that  it  is 
one  of  California's  most  substantial  assets. 

Sunshine,  he  reminds  us,  is  important  in  plant  growth  because 
the  heat  and  the  light  required  by  all  growing  plants  are  sup- 
plied by  solar  radiation.  While  heat  can  not  entirely  replace 
light  in  this  process,  light  can  in  large  measure  replace  heat. 
The  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  sunlight  transmitted  to 
growing  plants  are  both  dependent  upon  atmospheric  conditions, 
as  well  as  upon  the  season  of  the  year.  They  vary  from  place 
to  place  and  from  month  to  month.     He  continues: 

"Of  the  various  weather  elements,  sunshine,  directly  through 
radiation,  and  indirectly  through  its  effect  upon  air  tempera- 
tures, influences  the  distribution  of  crops.  Because  it  furnishes 
the  required  energy  for  certain  chemical  activities  within  grow- 
ing plants,  as  well  as  promotes  evaporation  from  the  foliage, 
abundant  sunshine  is  required  of  most  plants.     Partly  because 
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of  the  power  of  water  vapor  in  removing  certain  chemically 
active  rays  from  the  sunlight  transmitted  through  the  air, 
humid  regions  are  best  adapted  for  certain  crops  and  wholly 
unfitted  for  other  crops 

"Sunshine  .  .  .  varies  greatly  in  amount  from  month  to 
month,  as  well  as  from  county  to  county.  California  has  been 
termed  'the  sunshine  State,'  but  the  title  is  not  equally  merited 
by  all  portions  of  the  State.  While  cyclones  control  the  weather, 
their  transcontinental  paths  are  deflected  so  far  to  the  north 
during  the  summer  half-year  that  the  State  then  enjoys  sub- 
tropical, rainless  conditions.  The  interior  valleys  then  receive 
the  maximum  possible  amount  of  sunshine,  and  practically 
cloudless  skies  sometimes  prevail  for  several  successive  months. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  indraft  of  cool,  westerly  winds  from  off 
the  ocean  brings  in  fog  along  the  coast,  which  penetrates  ten 
to  twenty  miles  inland  every  night,  but  which  is  dissipated  to 
some  extent  during  the  day.  On  exposed  places  like  Point  Reyes 
the  sun  during  midsummer  sometimes  remains  invisible  on 
account  of  fog  and  low  cloud  for  more  than  three  weeks  at  a 
time.  Under  these  varied  conditions  of  cloud  and  sunshine  the 
State  sometimes  has  the  highest  and  the  lowest  temperatures  in 
the  United  States  during  midsummer 

"The  meteorological  conditions  under  which  fruit-growing 
is  most  successfully  carried  on  in  California  are  primarily  (a) 
abundant  sunshine,  (6)  low  atmospheric  humidity,  (c)  absence 
of  extremely  low  temperatures,  and  (d)  generous  soil  moisture, 
largely  supplied  by  artificial  irrigation.  .  .  .  Because  of  the 
deficient  sunshine  and  the  excessive  humidity  fruits  are  not 
grown  in  commercial  quantities  on  the  immediate  coast.  Direct 
and  not  diffused  sunshine  is  necessary  for  ripening  some  fruits, 
but  still  more  is  needed  for  their  curing  and  preserving.  The 
excessively  low  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  over  the 
interior  valleys  during  the  daylight  hours  of  summer  permits 
the  penetration  through  it  of  an  intense  sunlight.  This  results 
in  a  maximum  physical  as  well  as  chemical  action  on  the  grow- 
ing fruit.  The  physical  heating  of  the  plant  tissue  is  promoted, 
and  the  evaporation  of  part  of  its  water  is  accelerated.     In 


addition,  the  growth  of  some  microscopic  parasites  is  checked, 
and  certain  ripening  processes  of  the  fruit  are  hastened.  Favor- 
able comment  is  often  made  concerning  the  absence  of  certain 
parasites  and  the  excellent  keeping  qualities  of  California  fruits. 
While  in  a  measure  this  is  due  to  fumigation  and  the  artificial 
application  of  germicides,  it  is  also  partly  due  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  sunshine  to  which  the  maturing  fruit  is  subjected 
during  the  long,  cloudless  summer.  The  distinctive  flavor  and 
the  characteristic  aroma  of  California  fruit  can  also  be  explained 
in  the  same  way.     The  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  promotes 

evaporation,  and  hence  aids  the  flow  of  sap  in  the  trees 

"That  sunshine  is  of  prime  importance  in  fruit-growing  may 
be  seen  from  its  influence  in  all  stages  of  the  fruit,  from  blos- 
soming to  maturity.  During  the  blossoming  period  of  decidu- 
ous fruit-trees,  principally  February  to  April,  inclusive,  there 
is  usually  enough  sunshine  each  year  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
set  of  fruit.  .  .  .  After  the  fruit  has  set,  its  early  growth  is 
accompanied  by  longer  and  longer  days,  more  and  more  sun- 
shine, with  increasing  intensity.  When  the  sun  reaches  its 
maximum  altitude  about  June  21,  cloudless  skies  occur  every 
day.  In  the  fruit-growing  regions  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  100  per  cent,  of  the  possible  sunshine  is  received  during 
June.  As  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  sun's  rays  are  also  prob- 
ably at  the  maximum  during  June  and  July,  all  deciduous  fruit 
makes  rapid  progress  toward  maturity.  During  hot  July  weather 
in  Iowa  the  farmers  say,  'It  makes  the  corn  grow';  in  Cali- 
fornia the  fruit-growers  say,  'It  puts  sugar  in  the  prunes.' 
Cloudless  skies  usually  continue  during  the  harvest  of  the  fruit. 
That  to  be  consumed  as  fresh  fruit  is  shipped  in  express  refrig- 
erator-cars which  move  eastward  in  train-load  lots  on  fast  freight- 
time  schedules.  That  which  is  to  be  dried  is  placed  upon  wooden 
or  paper  trays  and  exposed  to  the  hot  sunshine." 

The  sun-curing  of  fruit   in    California  is  a  great  industry. 

The  unbroken  sunshine  and  the  absence  of  rain  during  July, 

August,  and    September    make     possible  the     sun-curing    of 

thousands    of    tons    of    fruit   every  year.  The   latter    consists 
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principally  of  raisins,  prunes,  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  and  apples. 
Speaking  especially  of  the  raisin  industry,  Mr.  Palmer  tells  us 
thai  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sun  until  all  visible 
portions  are  brown.  The  trays  are  then  stacked  while  the 
berries  are  still  soft  and  contain  considerable  moisture.  This 
evaporates  slowly  in  the  shade,  leaving  the  fruit  in  far  better 
condition  than  if  completely  cured  in  the  sun.     He  goes  on: 

"The  sun-curing  of  fruit  is  a  physical  as  well  as  a  chemical 
process.  The  intense  sunshine,  aided  by  the  excessively  dry 
air,  promotes  the  evaporation  of  superfluous  water,  and  converts 
the  juices  into  sugar  and  other  solids,  of  great  nutritive  value. 
The  compactness  of  dried  fruit  and  its  excellent  keeping  quality 
make  it  one  of  our  most  valuable  food-products.  A  pound  of 
raisins  contains  more  nutrition  than  a  pound  of  beefsteak,  and 
costs  much  less 

"A  new  industry,  which  is  destined  to  grow  rapdily,  has 
recently  appeared 
in  California.  This 
is  the  dehydrating 
of  vegetables.  Sun- 
shine plays  an  im- 
portant part  bot  h 
in  the  production 
of  the  vegetable 
and  in  its  dehydra- 
tion. .  .  .  The  veg- 
etables most  com- 
monly dried  are 
potatoes,  cabbage, 
onions,  beets,  beans, 
and  peas.  Through 
physical  and  chemi- 
cal changes  the  pulp 
is  reduced  to  a  com- 
pact and  dry  mass. 
which,  when  prop- 
erly packed  and 
stored  under  satis- 
factory atmospheric 
conditions,  will  keep 
for  years.  When  a 
housewife  wishes  to 
prepare  the  dehy- 
drated vegetables 
for  use,   the   dried 

product  is  first  soaked  in  water,  and  then  cooked  as  usual. 
After  a  short  time  it  is  ready  to  serve,  with  a  flavor  and  an 
aroma  as  tho  fresh  from  the  garden. 

"The  importance  of  sunshine  is  well  illustrated  in  the  growing 
of  oranges,  California's  most  valuable  fruit  crop.  .  .  .  Primarily 
because  of  the  greater  amount  of  sunshine  received  during  the 
summer  growing  season,  tlv  northern  California  groves  have 
produced  the  first  car-load  lot  of  oranges  during  the  autumn  of 
each  of  several  past  years.  This  is  an  eagerly  sought  honor, 
and  the  record  of  northern  California  is  all  the  more  impressive 
when  it  is  realized  that  southern  California  produces  the  great 
bulk  of  the  orange  crop,  and  has  a  warmer  and  more  equable 
climate. 

"Another  interesting  example  of  the  influence  of  sunshine, 
or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  is  apparent  in  the  production  of  the 
greater  part  of  a  large  bean-crop  along  a  narrow  strip  of  coast, 
extending  principally  from  San  Francisco  southward  to  the 
Mexican  border.  .  .  .  The  sunshine  received  is  that  which  has 
traversed  a  humid  and  cloudy  atmosphere.  The  light  trans- 
mitted to  the  plants,  therefore,  is  rich  in  the  qualities  charac- 
teristic of  the  middle  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum,  but  deficient 
in  those  qualities  characteristic  of  rays  of  either  end  of  the 
spectrum.  The  bean-crop  is  harvested  principally  in  the  au- 
tumn, which  brings  the  maximum  amount  of  sunshine  this  region 
receives  during  any  season  of  the  year.  The  crop  is  sun-cured, 
and  the  dried  beans  are  separated  from  the  pods  by  means  of 
thrashing 

"That  the  people  of  California  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
significance  of  sunshine  as  a  resource  is  evident  from  the  great 
frequency  with  which  the  word  sun  enters  into  their  vocabulary. 
In  this  'Sunshine  State'  we  have  'Sunkist  Oranges,'  'Sun-Maid 
Raisins,'  and  'Sun-Sweet  Prunes.'  Most  of  these  are  shipped 
eastward  over  the  'Sunset  Route.'" 
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FILLING   LAMP  BULBS  WITH  THE  PURIFIED  ARGON. 

The  air  is  exhausted  from  the  lamps  when  the  turn-table  carries    them    through    the   oven. 

They  come  out  at  the  left,  are  cooled  by  air-blast,  and  as  they  come  to  the  position  beneath 

the  operator's  left  hand  the  argon  is  injected  from  below. 


PUTTING   ARGON   TO   WORK 

AN  AND  THE  OTHER  ANIMALS  have  been  breath- 
ing argon  ever  since  they  have  been  breathing  any- 
thing at  all;  yet  nobody  knew  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  until  William  Ramsey  discovered,  in  1894,  that  it  is  a 
normal  constituent  of  the  atmosphere.  It  makes  up  about  one 
per  cent.,  so  that  for  every  hundred  breaths  a  man  takes  he 
draws  in  one  full  one  of  pure  argon.  This  abundant  gas  is  now 
used  to  fill  incandescent  lamps.  Says  E.  W.  Davidson,  writing 
in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York): 

"One  of  the  most  useless  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  air 
we  breathe  was  turned  to  a  highly  valuable  use  for  mankind 
when  argon  gas  was  first  injected  into  incandescent  lamp  bulbs. 
By  filling  lamps  with  this  gas,  which  is  among  the  laziest  of  all 

gases,  and  by  ob- 
serving certain  pre- 
cautions, the  effi- 
ciency of  the  lamp 
thus  made  was 
greatly  increased. 
Furth  <  rmore .  a  rgo  1 1 
gas  has  helped  the 
larger  sizes  of  in- 
candescents  it  p  to 
the  huge  l,500-\va1 1 
lamp  to  displace 
arc-lamps  for  si  reel  - 
lighting  purposes. 
Sir  William  Ramsey 
first  discovered  ar- 
gon in  1894,  which 
he  found  lo  consti- 
tute about  one  per 
cent,  of  the  atmos- 
phere. By  this  dis- 
covery he  filled  out 
one  of  the  blanks 
in  the  chemical 
periodic  system. 
Previously  it  has 
been  noted  that 
nitrogen  extracted 
from  the  atmos- 
phere was  heavier  than  nitrogen  produced  by  chemical  process. 
The  search  for  an  explanation  of  this  led  to  the  discovery 
of  argon.  But  he  found  absolutely  no  practical  use  for  the 
new  gas. 

"For  twenty  years  this  valuable  element  was  permitted 
to  continue  in  its  happy  state  of  desuetude.  Nobody  used 
argon  until  Dr.  Irving  Langmuir,  in  the  Research  Labora- 
tory of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  dis- 
covered the  increased  efficiency  to  be  gained  in  incandescent 
lamps  by  filling  them  with  inert  gas  instead  of  merely  making 
them  vacuous.  He  used  both  nitrogen  and  argon.  Nitrogen 
was  promptly  put  to  use  in  lamps  because  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  extract  so  prevalent  an  element  from  air,  but  nobody 
used  any  argon  on  a  large  scale  until  about  1914,  when  an  air- 
products  company  constructed  machinery  which,  by  fractional 
distillation  from  liquid  air,  produced  it  in  considerable  quantities 
mixed  in  equal  parts  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  This  is  the 
form  in  which  it  is  marketed  to-day.  At  lamp-factories  the 
oxygen  is  thoroughly  removed  by  passing  the  mixed  gases  through 
a  tubular  furnace  nearly  filled  with  copper  filings  at  red  heat, 
and  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  is  extracted  in  another 
furnace. 

"  Then  the  argon,  about  ninety  per  cent,  pure,  is  injected 
into  lamp  bulbs.  The  very  inertness  which  once  stamped  argon 
as  absolutely  useless  has  proved  to  be  its  valuable  quality.  The 
facts  that  it  is  relatively  stubborn  in  its  refusal  to  serve  as  a 
conductor  of  heat  and  that  its  density  discourages  the  evapora- 
tion of  tungsten  filaments  even  at  tremendous  heat  have  there- 
fore made  it  possible  to  increase  the  temperature  of  lamp  fila- 
ments with  a  consequent  increase  in  lamp  efficiency  beyond  the 
point  which  was  the  previous  maximum.  So  a  greater  candle- 
power  is  possible  without  undue  deterioration  of  the  filament; 
or  keeping  candle-power  fixt,  the  life  of  the  bulb  is  prolonged." 
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RECALLING  THE   ROMANTIC  DRAMA 


WHETHER  WE  HAVE  GROWN  bettor  or  worse  in 
our  choice  of  fiction  heroes  is  a  question  that  the  deal  h 
of  James  O'Neill,  the  famous  actor,  brings  up,  and 
1  he  present  generation  is  put  to  the  issue  with  its  fathers.  O'Neill 
■was  the  embodiment  of  the  Count  of  Monte  Crista,  the  Dumas 
hero,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
impersonated  six  thousand 
times.  His  career  in  this  play 
began  at  Booth's  Theater  in 
New  York  in  18S2,  and  for 
years  it  served  him  as  an  outlet 
for  a  highly  romantic  aptitude. 
An  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  practically  identi- 
fies the  man  and  the  part. 
"Monte  Cristo  is  dead,"  it  says, 
and  the  phrases  that  follow  are 
such  as  the  theater  alone  in- 
spires. "  No  more  will  he  thrill 
the  house  from  orchestra  to 
family  circle  with  his  fabulous 
wealth,  his  boundless  luxury, 
his  uncanny  wisdom,  and  his 
■vengeful  hate.  Gone  is  the 
graceful  figure,  silent  the  round, 
sonorous  voice,  vanished  the 
pale  visage,  dimmed  the  lumi- 
nous eyes,  more  eloquent  than 
the  silvery  flow  of  stage  rheto- 
ric." O'Neill  wore  the  mantle 
worn  by  Fechter,  and  doubtless 
many  old-timers  will  say  he 
wore  it  to  greater  advantage, 
but  the  writer  here  sees  in  the 
present  generation  neither  heir- 
apparent  nor  even  aspirant  for 
it.  In  James  O'Neill's  death 
is  set  up  a  mile-stone: 


PLAYED  EDMOND  DANTES  SIX  THOUSAND  TIMES. 


"Time  was  when  Monte 
Cristo,  rising  through  a  trap- 
door, as  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  raising  his  arm  toward  the 

flies, as  it  were  to  heaven,  and  shouting,  'The  world  is  mine!'  came 
curiously  near  to  telling  the  truth.  A  cheaper  Manfred,  a  more 
tinsel-decked  and  tawdry  Lara,  the  ultraromantic  Count  of  Dumas' 
somewhat  distorted  imagining  had  an  extraordinary  hold  not, 
only  on  the  public  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century,  upon  whom 
he  first  imposed  himself,  but  upon  at  least  a  generation  following. 
Not  only  had  he  a  grip  upon  the  popular  imagination,  hut, 
also,  no  small  influence  upon  the  popular  mind.  Literally  f<> 
millions  of  young  men,  rending  practically  every  printed  language, 
he  and  his  story  furnished  material  for  their  dreams,  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  too  often  gave  color  to  their  moral  codes. 

"The  sta^e  caught  the  infection  from  the  novel,  and  in  his 
palmy  days  the  Conn/  stalked  the  boards  in  tin  flesh  of  many 
actors,  good,  bad.  and  indifferent.  To  the  romantic  school  the 
opportunities  of  the  dramatized  version  wire  irresistible,  and  il 
is  only  with  the  incoming  of  the  new  age  that  other  attract  ions 

have  crowded  Monte  Cristo  into  the  vaudeville  houses.  OlNeill 
took  him  there  in  tabloid  form  when  the  ■legitimate'  theaters  no 
longer  wanted  him.  So  lie  lingered  out  a  dwarfed  and  withered 
age,  sad  indeed   to  survivors  of  old  audiences  that   had   hung 


James  O'Neill  in  the  days  when,  as  the  hero  in  the     Count  of  Monte 
Cristo,''  he  thrilled  the  hearts  of  our  fathers. 


breathless  on  his  cunning  artificialities  of  word  and  deed.  Per- 
haps to  such  it  is  better  that  the  last  curtain  has  come  with  the 
demise  of  his  last  natural-horn  interpreter. 

"In  print,  it  would  seem,  the  Count  still  has  a  certain  vitality 
A  canvass  of  young  men  is  apt  to  show  that  the  majority  have 
read  of  his  strange  adventures  with  a  certain  admiration.     But 

he  has  distinctly  passed  into 
the  historic  stage;  their  interest 
is  quite  objective,  their  mem- 
ory fragmentary  and  fugitive. 
They  have  read  his  story  just 
as  they  have  read  any  other 
book.  There  is  nothing  of  that 
spiritual  identification  of  the 
reader  wit  h  t  he  hero  which  once 
made  every  feature  and  every 
episode  of  the  story  a  posses- 
sion of  the  young  mind  fat- 
more  inspiring  than  poetry  and 
as  unforgefable  as  the  multipli- 
cation table. 

"Looking  back  to  what, 
'Monte  Cristo'  meant  to  his 
contemporaries — and  other  fic- 
tional creatures  of  the  older 
days  from  Quilp  to  Pere  Goriot 
— one  can  not  help  wondering 
who  there  is  in  contemporary 
literature  to  take  their  places 
in  the  great  world  of  the  spirit. 
Even  Sherlock  Holmes  lias 
grown  middle -aged.  What 
sort  of  soul's  meat  does  the 
up-to-date  fiction  of  demireps 
of  both  sexes  supply  in  their 
places?" 

Mr.  O'Neill's  career  of  fifty 
years  on  the  stage  covered  so 
much  of  what  is  affectionately 
known  as  "the  palmy  days" 
that'  a,  rehearsal  of  his  engage- 
ments involves  the  roll-call  of 
nearly  all  the  great  names  in 
the  history  of  the  American 
stage  of  his  day.  The  New 
York  Tribune  sketches  it: 


"Mr.  O'Neill  was  born  at 
Kilkenny.  Ireland,  on  Novcm- 
ber  1.").  1847,  the  son  of  Edmond  and  [Catherine  O'Neill,  and  was 
brought  to  this  country  in  childhood.  The  family  settled  in 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  t  here,  while  yel  in  his  teens,  he  occasionally 
served  as  a  member  of  a  mob  or  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  in  one  of 
Edwin  Forrest's  classic  plays.  His  first  appearance  in  a  speak-* 
ing  part  was  at  the  old  National  Theater  in  that  city  in  1867. 
That  was  in  the  part  of  Icilius,  in  Knowles's  great  tragedy  of 
'Virginius,'  Forrest,  himself  taking  the  title-role. 

"Two  years  later  he  joined  the  Bob  Miles  Company,  next  was 
leading  man  at  Ford's  Theater,  Baltimore;  played  in  John 
Fllsler's  Company  af  Cleveland,  and  was  a.  member  successively 
of  MeVicker's  and  Hooley's  stock  companies  at  Chicago,  and 
of  the  Union  Square  Theater  company  in  New  York,  li  was 
<luring  this  pari  of  his  career  that  he  had  the  advantage  of 
association  with  Adelaide  Neilson,  Edwin  Booth,  and  other  great 
performers.  In  1X71  he  made  a,  lour  of  California,  and  then 
for  three  years  was  at  the  Union  Square  Theater  in  this  eity. 

"A  striking  incident  of  his  career  came  in  1S77,  when  he  re- 
lumed to  California  for  three  years  and  in  1880  assumed  for  a 
few   weeks  the  part  of  Jesus  Christ   in  Salmi  Morse's  'Passion 
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Play.'  He  at  first  refused  to  take  the  part,  being  himself  a  devout 
churchman  and  regarding  the  production  as  impious;  but  finally 
he  accepted  it  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  profaned  and  de- 
graded by  being  assumed  by  some  irreligious  and  perhaps  prof- 
ligate person.  His  performance  of  it  was  marked  with  all  the 
reverence  of  a  priest's  ministrations  at  the  altar,  but  public 
sentiment  compelled  the  withdrawal  of  the  play  from  the  stage 
after  a  few  weeks.  Henry  E.  Abbey,  the  theatrical  manager, 
was  so  imprest  by  it  that  he  wished  to  have  the  play  transferred 
to  this  city,  but  public  sentiment  was  against  it  and  the  municipal 
authorities  forbade  it. 

"Thereafter  Mr.  O'Neill  devoted  himself  with  great  success 
to  the  romantic  and  classic  drama.  He 
was  the  star,  Jean  Renaud,  in  'A  Cele- 
brated Case,'  for  some  time.  Then  at 
Booth's  Theater  in  this  city  he  entered 
upon  his  unique  career  as  Edmond  Dantes 
in  'The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo.'  Tor 
fifteen  years  he  exploited  Dumas'  adven- 
turous hero  on  the  stage  of  virtually 
every  city  in  America,  with  never-waning 
popularity.  His  performances  of  it  ex- 
ceeded six  thousand. 

"He  afterward  played  with  great 
success  the  title-role  in  'Virginius,' 
D'Artagnan  in  Mr.  Grundy's  dramatiza- 
tion of  'The  Three  Musketeers,'  and 
Mark  Antony  in  'Julius  Caesar.'  Among 
his  earlier  parts  were  Pierre  in  'The 
Two  Orphans'  and  the  Prince  in  'The 
Danicheffs';  and  some  of  his  later  and 
less  consequential  performances  were  in 
Mr.  Belasco's  spectacular  play  'The 
Wanderer'  and  Hall  Caine's  'The 
Manxman.' 

"Mr.  O'Neill  purchased  from  the  late 
A.  M.  Palmer  the  sole  title  and  all  rights 
to  the  play  of  'The  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo,'  and  derived  therefrom  a  sub- 
stantial fortune." 


MEDICAL   LITERARY 
CRITICISM 

WHEN  THE  DOCTORS  are 
moved  to  take  in  hand  our 
literary  pathology,  so  to  speak, 
it  must  be  time  to  suspect  that  our  state 
is  parlous.  To  hear  that  magazine  litera- 
ture of  to-day  exhibits  "a  hyperpitui- 
tarism of  the  postadolescent  type "  is 
enough  to  scare  one  into  all  sorts  of  ap- 
prehensive tremors  until  one  learns  that 
the  phrase  means  too  much  talkativeness. 
This  trait  we  have  come  to  tolerate  in 
children  to  such  an  extent  that  it  passes 
for  normal.  Only  when  a  Mr.  Nevinson 
visits  us  from  England  and  is  led  to 
such  sighs  over  American  children,  as 

"would  that  I  had  the  wringing  of  their  necks!"  do  we  realize 
what  terrors  we  tolerate.  But  Mr.  Nevinson  finds  that  these 
"pituitous"  children  grow  up  into  charming  adults.  He  likes 
the  whole  race  of  American  men  and  women.  A  writer  in  The 
Journal  of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  Association  (St.  Louis) 
sees,  however,  that  the  traits  are  persistent  in  postadolescents 
of  the  literary  type,  and  calls  upon  readers  in  general  to  save 
these  sufferers  from  themselves.  He  does  not,  indeed,  absolve 
the  public  of  blame  in  encouraging  the  offenders.  "  The  monthly 
loquacious  exhibitions  of  our  literary  hyperpituitarics  in  our 
many  magazines  are  a  chapter  in  our  social  development,"  he 
declares,  "which  indicates  that  the  American  people  are  losing 
complete  control  of  normal  mentality."  This  is  how  he  puts  the 
matter  in  a  general  case: 

"That   we,  as  a  nation,  have  never  been  the  equal  of  the 


English  or  the  French  in  a  literary  sense  is  a  matter  that  needs 
no  comment  here;  but  even  lacking  the  literary  sense  that  can 
ferret  out  at  once  what  is  good  from  what  is  bad  in  literature, 
what,  may  we  ask,  has  become  of  our  sense  of  humor?  And 
what  has  become  of  our  dogged  persistence,  so  noteworthy  in 
the  past,  to  get  the  best  return  for  our  money?  And  last  but 
not  least,  what  has  become  of  the  'Great  American  Character- 
istic' of  'getting  there'  by  the  shortest  route  on  account  of  our 
hereditary  impatience  to  waste  time?  Surely,  page  after  page 
of  vapid  conversation  that  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story  itself,  but  is  merely  'introduced'  to  show  the  author's 
pathologic  state  of  verbomania  and  equally  pathologic  state  of 

egoistic  'smartness,'  is  not  the  sort  of 
thoroughfare  on  which  to  travel  to  '  get 
there  '—to  reach  the  goal  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  The  French,  generally 
considered  '  diseased '  and  degenerate  by 
superficial  American  critics,  would  not 
only  cry  out  against  a  redundant  verbi- 
age on  the  part  of  their  own  authors, 
but  would  start  an  inquiry  into  the 
sanity  of  the  authors  and  the  sanity  of 
the  publishers.  And  the  French,  be  it 
said  here,  are  masters  of  the  short  story 
— the  short  story  of  limited  conversa- 
tion, of  repression,  of  half-told  incidents 
that  stimulate  the  intelligent  reader  into 
thinking  of  those  problems  of  life  with- 
out which  life  would  be  a  humdrum 
affair.  But  our  native  hyperpituitarics 
affect  neither  the  half-told  incident  nor 
a  limited  phraseology;  their  pathologic 
condition  is  against  such  deep  and  in- 
delible marks  of  degeneracy  (?).  Theirs 
is  the  bravura  song  of  all  those  whose 
pituitary  gland  overf  unctionates — words, 
words,  falling  over  each  other,  phrases, 
phrases  that  have  no  connection,  any- 
thing and  everything  that  will  blind  the 
reader  to  the  paucity  of  their  thoughts. 
A  meal  of  pastry  insufflated  to  the  burst- 
ing-point— large,  formidable,  exciting, 
on  account  of  its  dimensions,  but  a  fraud 
that  only  the  abnormal  workings  of  the 
pituitary  gland  is  capable  of  effecting." 

Turning  to  the  particular  case  for 
illustration,  we  find  that  the  writer 
chosen  is  one  whom  we  found  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  literary  discoveries 
of  the  late  William  Marion  Reedy,  whose 
Mirror  was  the  first  purveyor  of  her 
work.  St.  Louis,  being  her  "home,  may 
think,  having  aided  to  make  her  literary 
reputation,  that  it  has  an  equal  right  to 
administer  a  corrective: 


A  FRENCH  EDMOND  DANTES. 

Metingue,  the-  French   actor,  who   created    the 
leading  role  in  Dumas'  romantic  play. 


"Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  of  our 
contention  that  the  majority  of  our 
American  authors  of  short  stories  are 
afflicted  with  hyperpituitarism  of  the 
postadolescent  type,  the  latest  literary 
material  of  Miss  Fannie  Hurst  as  put 
forth  in  The  Cosmopolitan  Magzaine  under  the  name  of  'Star- 
Dust.'  This  story,  by  the  way,  is  a  long  one,  but  will  never- 
theless serve  our  purpose,  since  it  is  in  reality  a  number  of 
short  stories  strung  together  on  the  mere  thread  of  a  plot. 
Here  we  have  illustrated  in  no  minor  degree  the  salient 
features,  mentally  speaking,  of  hyperpituitarism  of  the  post- 
adolescent type.  No  mind  but  of  the  type  which  indicates 
abnormal  development,  decided  temperamental  tendencies, 
loquacity,  and  unstableness  could  have  thought  out  and  written 
the  following  sentences,  which  are  a  small  illustration  of  many 
with  which  this  author  bestrews  her  story.  Has  there  ever 
been,  even  in  the  cheapest  form  of  literature  anything  so  un- 
stable and  loquacious  as  the  opening  paragraph  of  Chapter 
XI:  'By  a  strange  conspiracy  o  middle-class  morality,  which 
clothes  the  white  nude  of  life  in  suggestive  factory-made  gar- 
ments, and  by  her  own  sheer  sappiness,  which  vitalized  her, 
but  with  the  sexlessness  of  the  young  tree,  Lily,  with  all  her 
rather  puerile  innocence  left  her,  walked  into  her  marriage  like 
a  blind  Nydia,  hands  out  and  groping  sensitively';   or  as,  'The 
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St.  Louis  of  Lily's  little  girlhood,  sprung  so  thrivingly  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  builded  on  the  dead  mounds 
of  a  dead  past,  was  even  then  inexplicably  turning  its  bark  to 
its  fine  river-frontage,  stretching  in  the  form  of  a  great  adolescent 
giant,  prone,  legs  flung  to  the  west,  and  full  of  growing-pains, 
arms  outstretched  and  curving  downward  in  a  great  north-and 
south  yawn';  or  as,  'Central  High  School,  the  city's  only  at  a 
time  when  half  a  million  souls  beat  up  like  a  sea  round  it,  a 
model  and  modern  institution  that  was  presently  and  paradox- 
ically to  become  architectural  paragon  for  what  to  avoid  in  future 
high-school  buildings,  was  again  within  street-car  distance,  ex- 
cept on  unusually  bland  days,  when  Lily  and  Flora  Kemble 
would  walk  home  through  Vandeventer  Place,  the  first  of  those 
short  private  thoroughfares  of  pretentious  homes  that  were 
presently  to  run  through  the  warp  of  the  city  like  threads  of 
gold'?" 

Such  speech  that  foams  at  the  mouth,  not  to  use  the  writer's 
highly  scientific  phraseology,  is,  he  thinks  symptomatic  of  a 
state  which  "throws  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  efforts  of 
the  authors."     For — 

"By  accepting  this  theory  the  clouds  are  pushed  aside  and 
light  is  allowed  to  penetrate  a  situation  which  has  caused  much 
dissatisfaction  and  much  drastic  criticism  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  magazines  that  specialize  in  stories  which 
invariably  show  the  chief  mental  characteristics  of  the  hyper- 
pituitaric— instability,  loquacity,  and  a  decided  hypertrophy  of 
the  sort  of  temperament  that  leads  to  a  complete  disregard  of 
the  literary  unities.  In  other  words,  the  authors,  hampered  as 
they  are  by  a  pathologic  condition,  are  really  working  against 
heavy  odds  and  hence  deserve  our  sympathy  instead  of  our 
denunciation.  That  success — and  in  some  instances  great  finan- 
cial success — should  follow  close  at  their  heels  does  not  indicate 
that  their  work  has  any  enduring  qualities,  but  merely  the 
desire  of  a  non-discriminating  public  to  encourage  the  antics 
of  literary  clowns,  just  as  a  non-discriminating  crowd  rushes  to 
the  circus  and  foregathers  in  the  tents  set  apart  for  monstrosities 
for  the  sake  of  viewing  '  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  freak.' " 


SIZING   UP  THE  AMERICAN   MUSICAL 
INVASION   OF   LONDON 

THE  FINAL  WORD,  if  that  is  awaited,  on  the  American 
musical  invasion  of  England  may  be  found  in  the  col- 
umns conducted  by  Mr.  Robin  H.  Legge  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph.  Mr.  Legge,  to  be  sure,  belongs  to  the  newspaper 
clan  whom  Mr.  Newman,  quoted  by  us  on  July  31,  described 
as  unwilling  to  "deal  critically"  with  our  musical  representatives 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  "Anglo-American  Entente."  But  he, 
along  with  Mr.  Newman,  objects  to  the  way*  programs  were 
made  up,  and  he  objects  more  graciously.  The  point  may 
be  well  taken,  or  not;  at  least  Americans  have,  until  Prohibi- 
tion, been  noted  for  mixing  drinks,  and  to  sing  a  ballad  in  the 
same  program  with  higher  reaches  of  song  has  been  no  cause 
of  offense.  Britishers  seem  to  prefer  "the  rigor  of  the  game," 
as  Lamb's  Mrs.  Bailie  did  her  whist,  and  sternly  relegate  their 
lighter  song  to  occasions  known  as  "Ballad  concerts."  Fine 
shades  and  nice  distinctions  were  evidently  not  studied  by  the 
managerial  end  of  the  American  enterprise,  or  the  musicians, 
for  instance,  would  not  have  been  put  in  the  wrong  hall,  for  a 
Britisher  would  rather  die  than  go  to  a  misplaced  entertainment. 
But  Mr.  Legge  is  a  man  of  generous  impulses: 

"I  heard  all  that  I  could  hear  of  American  musicians,  because 
I  wanted  seriously  to  know,  if  so  be  I  could  learn  from  what 
they  achieved,  what  was  their  aim,  and  if  that  boro  any  par- 
ticular relation  to  what  we  are  aiming  at.  I  do  feel  that  I  learned 
a  good  deal,  and  I  do  hope  that  our  American  cousins  also 
learned  something  from  us. 

"After  all,  they  speak  our  language  and  we  speak  theirs,  and 
from  it  we  freely  take,  without  any  acknowledgment,  a  fairly 
large  amount  of  phrases  that  suit  our  purpose  to  a  '  t,'  the  which 
we  could  not,  or  did  not,  discover  for  ourselves.  But,  seriously, 
the  musical  language  is  different.  From  conversations  I  have 
had  with  many  American  musicians  recently  it  seems  that 
America  is  not  nearly  so  sure  of  its  ground  as  we  are  in  the 
matter  of   the  Anglo-Saxon  in  music.     Curiously  enough,   the 


whole  of  the  American  singers  who  have  appeared  in  Queen's 
Hall  (of  all  places  for  a  recital!)  in  the  last  two  months  have 
shown  us  nothing  of  any  value  of  American  music.  Further, 
Mr.  Damrosch's  orchestral  programs  were  of  quite  a  conven- 
tional order,  and  afforded  us  no  new  insight  into  American 
creative  composition,  whatever  view  they  may  have  given  us 
of  the  art  of  playing  music  that  was  quite  familiar  to  us.  Are 
there  no  'young  American  composers'?  Surely  here  was  an 
opportunity  mislaid,  if  not  actually  lost,  for,  of  course,  there  are. 
"To  judge  by  the  programs  offered  to  us,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  'invasion,'  something  was  attempted  to  suit 
what,  I  imagine,  was  presumed  to  represent  'our  taste.'  At  one 
concert  several  fascinating  old  Italian  and  modern  French  songs 
were  quite  exquisitely  sung  by  an  American  singer,  who  pre- 
sumably thought  it  'in  accordance  with  our  taste'  to  sing  a 
fearsome  ballad  of  a  most  ordinary  kind  by  way  of  an  encore. 
In  all  the  vocal  programs  that  I  heard  the  same  idea  seemed  to 
prevail,  that  it  was  the  shop-ballad  that  'had  it.'  We  have,  of 
course,  a  series  each  winter  of  ballad  concerts,  many  of  which  are 
of  heavenly  beauty  compared  with  what  was  offered  at  similar 
functions  twenty  years  ago,  and  our  ballad  masters,  or  mongers, 
certainly  know  their  business.  But  we  do  not  interpolate  these 
things  into  the  midst  of  Duparc,  Poldowski,  Scarlatti,  and  the 
like.  Do  the  Americans  in  America  so  interpolate  their  own 
ballads  into  their  more  serious  schemes?  If  not,  why  try  the 
experiment  over  here?  Then  we  heard  a  delicious,  pure  colora- 
tura singer  in  Miss  Garrison.  But  why  was  her  program  chosen 
to  afford  least  opportunity  for  her  to  exhibit  the  great  graces 
of  the  gods?  In  her  case  I  had  preferred  infinitely  to  hear  the 
'fireworks'  so  exquisitely  done  rather  than  all  the  artifice  in 
Granados  and  Debussy,  and  so  on,  which  are  not  in  her  par- 
ticular line.  The  art  of  the  ballad-singer  is  great.  So  is  the 
art  of  the  coloratura  singer.  But  East  is  East,  and  West  is 
West,  so  to  speak.  They  are  not  the  same  thing,  and  this  singer 
— and  here  I  by  no  means  confine  the  remark  to  the  coloratura 
singer — and  that  are  as  wide  apart  as  are  the  East  and  West." 

It  ought  to  be  flattering  to  our  representatives,  Miss  Garrison, 
Reinald  Werrenrath,  Miss  Braslau,  Anna  Case,  Alma  Gluck. 
that  they  satisfied  on  the  score  of  diction.  Mr.  Heifetz  is  also 
praised  along  this  line,  being  accepted  everywhere  by  the  press 
as  American,  tho  we  know  he  came  to  us  a  mature  musician: 
Mr.  Legge  continues: 

"One  matter  that  particularly  attracted  me  was  the  superior 
clearness  of  the  diction  of  most  of  the  singers.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  it.  As  a  fact,  the  point  was  emphasized  in  rather  a 
curious  fashion,  for  the  programs  issued  were  printed,  I  think 
in  all  cases,  in  English  only,  no  matter  in  what  language  the 
singer  might  be  singing.  In  some  songs,  especially  those  of 
an  unfamiliar  nature,  it  was  easier,  for  the  reason  suggested, 
to  follow  the  drift  of  the  song  by  listening  attentively  to  the  singer 
than  to  try  to  discover  which  particular  song  was  being  pre- 
sented by  a  search  of  the  program-book.  In  a  sense  it  was  this 
clearness  of  diction  that  I  found  to  be  the  most  attractive  feature 
of  the  playing  of  the  Damrosch  orchestra.  It  was  clearness 
crystalline  and  in  some  respects  reminded  me  of  that  of  the 
famous  Lamoureux  orchestra  in  Paris.  The  uniformity  of  bow- 
ing, however,  has  no  particular  attraction  for  me,  and  I  never 
liked  Lamoureux's  insistence  on  the  use  by  the  double-bass 
players  of  'cello  bows.  Orchestral  playing  may  be  too  smooth, 
its  diction,  as  it  were,  clear  to  artificiality.  I  fear,  to  speak 
frankly  (as  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  by  several  American 
artists  with  whom  I  have  discust  matters),  that  almost  more 
stress  is  by  them  inclined  to  be  laid  upon  the  playing  of  the 
music  than  upon  tho  true  inwardness  of  the  music  itself. 

"This  same  quality  of  purity  of  diction  was  exemplified  in 
the  most  exalted  degree  by  Heifetz's  violin  playing,  but  why 
he  left  the  very  best  he  achieved  to  the  very  last,  and  that  a 
Sunday  concert,  is  difficult  to  understand.  Undoubtedly,  from 
our  standpoint,  he  should  have  begun  with  an  orchestral  concert . 
But  this  apart,  the  extraordinary  purity  of  his  diction  was  of 
tho  loveliest  nature,  and  was  so  pure  as  almost  to  suggest  the 
artificiality  referred  to  above.  The  diction  was  the  diction  of 
a  Sarasate,  but  there  was  little,  if  any,  of  the  Spaniard's  warmth 
of  style.  I  have  laid  great  stress  upon  diction,  because  it  was 
here,  I  think,  that  we  coidd  learn  most  from  our  American 
visitors.  Thoy,  on  the  other  hand,  may  easily  have  learned  that 
a  certain  ruggednoss  in  performance  also  has  its  merits  and  its 
decided  attraction.  If  we  have  both  learned  our  lessons — so  much 
the  better  for  all  concerned.  At  least  the  American  invasion 
gave  us  something  to  think  about,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  gain." 
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WILBUR   WRIGHT   IN   FRANCE 

THERE  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  drawing  of  William 
Blake  which  has  for  its  caption,  •"Lord,  teach  these 
souls  to  fly,"  It  was  long  before  the  days  of  aviation 
that  Blake  conceived  his  design;  but  the  same  thought  must 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  sculptor  Landowski  when  he 
fashioned  the  memorial  for  Wilbur  Wright  and  all  those  air- 
men who  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  Great  War.  The  beautiful 
monument  erected  in  Le  Mans  lias  thus  a  double  significance. 
As  another  symbol  of  the  amity  that  binds 
France  and  America  together  this  stone  will 
also  serve  its  purpose.  So  Americans  are 
interested  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  J. 
L'Hermitte  contributed  to  V  Illustration 
(Paris)  apropos  of  the  inaugural  event: 

"At  Le  Mans  there  is  being  unveiled  to- 
day the  monument  to  the  memory  of  Wilbur 
Wright  and  his  predecessors  in  aviation.  It 
is  placed  in  the  beautiful  surroundings  made 
by  the  massive  apse  of  the  Saint-.lulien 
Cathedral,  and  the  pointed  gables  and  slender 
towers  of  the  old  houses  of  the  Place  Saint- 
Michel.  There  the  monument  appears  set  off 
by  soft,  green  trees.  One  can  now  appreci- 
ate the  work  of  the  master  Landowski.  It  is 
superb  in  originality  and  workmanship.  First. 
we  observe,  in  the  deliberate  parallelism  of  its 
lines  with  those  of  the  cathedral,  in  its  narrow 
shape,  and  in  the  aerial  sweep  of  the  mass. 
how  it  symbolizes  faith  in  science  as  the 
cathedral  symbolizes  faith  in  divinity.  The 
individual  work  of  Mr.  Landowski,  like  the 
collective  work  of  our  ancestors,  impersonates 
man's  eternal  aspiration  toward  the  infinite. 

"This  monument  is  a  sincere  work,  where 
the  thought  of  the  artist  who  has  succeeded 
in  solving  the  difficult  problem  of  combining 
legend  and  history,  in  recalling  the  past  and 
the  present,  in  uniting  the  real  and  the  un- 
real, in  merging  the  symbol,  the  action,  and 
the  dream,  in  carving  the  effort  and  impulse, 
has,  so  to  speak,  animated  the  stone  in  all 
its  parts  to  express  a  people's  gratitude  to- 
ward those  among  them  who  have  dared  to 
tempt  the  aerial  path. 

"  Erected  primarily  in  honor  of  the  eminent 
son  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  this  monument,  of  which 
the  old  city  of  Maine  (France)  can  be  proud, 
evokes,  nevertheless,  the  memory  of  the 
precursors  and  victims  of  aviation. 

•'On  its  left  face  the  artist  has  represented, 
under  the  names  of  such  precursors,  Daedalus 
teaching  his  son  Icarus  the  art  of  flying  and 
fastening  wings  on  him.  On  its  right  face, 
under  the  names  of  thirty  victims  made 
famous  through  their  adventures  in  aviation, 
he  has  typified  Daedalus  carrying  in  his  arms 
the  body  of  his  son.  The  account  of  this 
legend  engraved  on  the  stone  is  taken  from 
the  'Metamorphosis'  of  Ovid. 

"On  the  front  Wilbur  Wright  appears  in 
full  flight .  and  below  two  medallions  repre- 
sent the  features  of  his  brother  Orville  and 
his  friend,  Leon  Bollee.  Inscriptions  recall 
the  principal  dales  of  Wilbur  Wright's  career, 
and  the  actual  as  well  as  moral  assistance 
given  to  his  work  by  Orville  Wright  and 
Leon  Bollee. 

"Let  us  say  that  Mr.  Landowski.  as  a 
true  interpreter  of  the  Wilbur  Wright  Com- 
mittee, which  was  presided  over  by  Senator 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  in  including  in  this  monument  the 
picture  of  the  much-regretted  Leon  Bollee  has  manifested  the 
indebtedness  of  the  American  aviator  to  the  inventor  from 
Maine  (France),  'whose  warm  sympathy  and  resolute  assistance 
rendered  possible  his  success'  in  France  at  the  time  of  his  suc- 


l  n  in i  "  L  Illustration.1 ' 

'TEACH  THESE  SOULS  TO  FLY.' 

The  Wright    statue   in  Le  Mans,  the 
dedication  ceremony  of  which  is  pic- 
tured on  page  54. 


d'Auvours,  near  Le  Mans.  This  is  a  just  and  stirring  testimony, 
for  one  must  not  forget  that  these  two  noble  inventors  were 
united,  alas,  in  death,  as  they  were  in  life  in  their  work.  Both 
passed  away  prematurely,  Wilbur  Wright,  May  30,  1912;  Leon 
Bollee,  December  31,  1913.  These  two  friends  merited  a  com- 
mon glorification. 

"At  the  top  of  the  stone  which  he  has  climbed  the  figure 
of  a  man  raises  his  arms  toward  the  heavens  with  the  sublime 
yearning  expressing,  so  to  speak,  the  'Sursum  Corda!'  of  moral 
effort  and  the  'Quo  Xon  Ascendant !'  of  scientific  effort. 

"Under  the  inspired  chisel  of  Air.  LandoAvski  the  subject 
has  been  superbly  exprest  in  the  beautiful  verses  of  Victor  Hugo: 

You  well  know  that  the  soul  is  strong 

And  fears  nothing 
When  Clod's  breath  carries  it  away. 

You  well  know 
That   I  will  go  to  the  blue  heavens 

And  that  my  step 
On  the  ladder  which  leads  to  the  stars 

Trembles  not. 

Passing  from  the  description,  Mr.  L'Her- 
mitte gives  a  few  details  concerning  the 
history  of  the  enterprise  culminating  with 
the  dedication  ceremonies: 

"The  first  stone  was  laid  on  December  22, 
1918,  at  an  imposing  ceremony  animated  by 
the  participation  of  American,  Polish,  and 
French  contingents  and  honored  by  the 
presence  of  eminent  French  and  American 
personages. 

' '  The  day  after  this  memorable  manifesta- 
tion of  Franco-American  friendship  signal- 
ized by  the  touching  adoption  of  one  thou- 
sand French  war-orphans  by  Wilbur  Wright's 
native  city,  the  generous  fellow  citizen  of  the 
eminent  aviator.  Air.  Louis  D.  Beaumont, 
offered  to  the  committee  a  check  of  fifty 
thousand  francs  in  order  to  assure  the  prompt 
execution  of  the  monument,  for  the  erection 
of  which  Air.  d'Estournelles  de  Constant, 
the  esteemed  president  of  the  senatorial  com- 
mittee on  aviation,  had  already  procured 
numerous  subscriptions,  among  others  from 
the  department,  towns,  and  individuals  of 
La  Sarthe. 

"The  inauguration  took  place  Saturday, 
July  17,  in  the  presence  of  Admiral  Mac- 
Gruger,  representing  the  American  Embassy 
in  France;  General  Dumenil,  delegate  of  the 
Alinister  of  War;  Air.  Lazare  Weiller,  senator 
of  the  proAanees  of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  authori- 
ties and  representatives  of  the  department  of 
La  Sarthe,  of  the  city  of  Le  Alans,  as  well  as 
numerous  Americans,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  former  Ambassador  to 
France;  Colonel  Jefferson,  chief  of  aeronau- 
tics; Commodore  Louis  D.  Beaumont,  and 
others.  Once  more  the  friendship  which  in- 
dissolubly  unites  the  two  sister  republics  was 
affirmed  in  the  glorification  of  an  American 
genius  who  took  his  triumphant  flight  on 
French  soil. 

"After  the  luncheon  which  united  the  local 
notables  and  their  guests,  Air.  Lazare  Weiller 
recalled  with  pride  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  induced  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright  to  come 
to  Europe.  Then,  at  three  o'clock,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  crowd,  the  ceremony  of 
the  inauguration  took  place  on  the  Place  des 
Jacobins,  where  Mr.  d'Estournelles  de  Con- 
stant, president  of  the  senatorial  committee 
on  aviation  and  of  the  Committee  Wilbur 
Wright,  welcomed  the  Amei'ican  guests  at 
Le  Alans  on  this  eventful  day.  and  especially 
Air.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  one  of  the  initiators  of  the  monument, 
an  American  as  well  as  a  French  patriot,  friends  of  our  coun- 
try in  good  and  evil  days.  And  the  reply  of  Air.  Herrick,  in 
which  he  pictured  France  and  America  united  in  the  same 
idealistic  endeavor,  acquired  a  tone  of  grandeur  at  this  ceremony 


cessful  experiments  in  1908  at  Hunaudieres  and  at  the  Camp      in  the  prcser.ee  of  this  monument. 


THE   CHURCH'S  DUTY  TO   THE   LEPER 


THE  GIFT  BY  WU  TING  FANG,  former  Chinese 
ambassador  to  the  United  Stales,  of  five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Island  of  Taikam,  China,  as  a 
permanent  leper  sanatorium,  recalls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
leprosy,  an  age-old  plague,  is  still  a  charge  on  Christian  duty. 
Dr.  Wu,  in  making  the  gift,  stipulated  that  no  inscription  bear- 
ing his  name  was  to  be  attached  thereto,  and  tho  not  a  Chris- 
tian, he  is  quoted  in  the  religious  press  as  saying:  "My  prin- 
ciple is,  if  I  am  permitted  to  perform  a  good  action,  I  do  not 
expect  any  reward,  nor  do  I  like  it  to  be  known."  "The  fact 
that  he  would  do  a  good  deed  of  this  kind  is  indicative  of  the 
'side-products'  of  Christianity  in  China,"  says  The  Presby- 
terian; "a  little  leaven  is  beginning  to  leaven  the  whole  lump." 
Agreeing  with  this  sentiment,  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate 
Methodist)  asks:  "Are  we  as  true  to  this  ideal  as  is  this 
Chinaman?  " 

In  the  early  history  of  the  plague  lepers  were  banished  and 
looked  upon  as  outcasts;  but  to-day  several  governments  arc; 
pursuing  the  more  humane  policy  of  combating  the  disease  and 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  sufferer  while  trying 
to  discover  a  cure.  It  is  said  that  the  United  States  Government 
lias  purchased  three  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  known 
as  Cedar  Keys,  for  the  establishment  of  a  leprosarium.  In  En- 
gland, where  the  plague  has  not  been  indigenous  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  leper  home  has  been  established,  and  is  being 
maintained  by  private  contribution.  The  colony  is  a  limited 
liability  concern,  but,  even  if  it  must  be  a  losing  venture  in 
the  business  sense,  says  S.  M.  Gluckstein  in  the  London  Daily 
Express,  "it  assuredly  constitutes  a  first-class  investment  for 
those  who  seek  to  comfort  and  heal."     He  believes: 

"Not  unreasonably  could  it  be  urged  that  the  cost  of  upkeep 
should  be  borne  by  the  state.  It  is,  however,  probably  prefer- 
able on  the  whole  that  the  burden  should  be  shouldered  by 
private  sympathizers.  Sir  Malcolm  Morris,  the  well-known 
surgeon,  is  at  the  head  of  the  organization,  and  with  him  in 
this  noble  work  are  Sir  Arthur  Downes,  Sir  Montagu  Pollock, 
and  Drs.  John  Macleod  and  John  Turner. 

"Mr.  R.  C.  Bolton,  the  busy  legal  gentleman  who  finds  or 
makes  time  to  act  as  the  honorary  secretary  to  this  novel  and 
merciful  joint-stock  enterprise,  tells  me  there  are  many  cases  of 
leprosy  in  England,  the  sufferers  for  the  most,  part  being  civil 
servants  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  East. 

"Sir  Malcolm  Morris  and  his  friends,  in  the  conduct  of  their 
hospital,  are  pursuing  the  policy  adopted  in  South  Africa — to 
combine  humane  principles  with  the  public  safety,  and  to  temper 
the  hardships  of  isolation  from  the  outer  world  with  coin- 
forts  and  conditions  not  otherwise  within  the  reach  of  the 
sufferers." 

Research  to  discover  a  cure  continues,  and,  according  to 
Zions  Herald  (M'^thodist),  it  is  announced  that  two  persons 
segregated  at  the  Massachusetts  leper  colony  on  Penikese 
Island  in  Buzzards  Hay  have-  presumably  recovered  from  the 
disease,  so  that  it  is  considered  safe  to  send  them  home.  In 
India  the  leper  problem  is  inescapable,  for  in  that  land  of  fre- 
quent blight  and  pestilence  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  two 
million  suffering  with  the  disease.  Effort  is  being  made  to  have 
all  the  patients,  rich  and  poor  alike,  segregated,  as,  according 
to  W.  B.  Norton,  writing  in  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  (Chris- 
tian), "they  do  not  stand  off  as  in  Christ's  day.  crying,  '  Unclean, 
unclean!'  They  crowd  around  with  full  assurance."  Segrega- 
tion as  it  is  now  practised  is  voluntary,  and  medical  science  is 
handicapped  in   combating   the    plague      In   a   visit    to  one   of 


the  asylums  the  writer  found  substantial  brick  homes  in  which 
1  he  inmates  live,  a,  large  enclosure  in  which  flowers, vegetables,  and 
trees  grow  and  in  which  is  a  neat-looking  church ;  a  herd  of  cattle 
in  the  cattle  paddock,  and  an  abundant  water  supply,  pumped 
by  machinery.      But  there  is  a  darker  side  to  the  picture: 

''The  one  pitiable  sight,  aside  from  the  vision  of  the  doom 
that  rests  on  every  one  who  has  been  touched  by  the  blight 
of  leprosy,  was  to  see  a  leper  mother  holding  in  her  arms  a  baby 
still  untainted,  but  whose  end  is  certain  death  unless  mother 
and  child  can  be  separated.  Leprosy  is  not  hereditary,  and  the 
children  of  leper  parents  do  not  come  into  the  world  as  lepers, 
but  the  law'  does  not  compel  the  parents  to  give  up  their  chil- 
dren and  persuasion  does  not  always  succeed  in  doing  what  the 
law  fails  to  accomplish.  Some  parents  do,  of  course,  subor- 
dinate their  desires  to  th<  ir  better  judgment  and  regard  the  future 
welfare  of  their  children,  but  workers  in  the  leper  missions  still 
labor  under  the  handicap  of  the  law  which  makes  segregation 
on  the  part  of  the  leper  voluntary,  and  also  makes  voluntary  the 
surrender  of  their  untainted  children. 

"While  the  care  of  lepers  has  a  purely  humanitarian  and  social 
appeal  which  has  enlisted  some  helpers  outside  of  the  churches, 
its  preeminent  appeal  is  to  Christians.  It  takes  so  much  sym- 
pathy, patience,  and  self-abnegation  that  nothing  less  than  the 
spirit  of  Calvary  seems  sufficient  to  meet  the  sacrifice  involved. 

"Reports  of  cures  of  leprosy  have  come  from  the  Philippines 
and  important  discoveries  in  checking  the  progress  of  leprosy 
have  been  made  by  medical  authorities  elsewhere,  so  that  this 
dread  disease  is  by  no  means  considered  hopeless.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  task  of  the  future  there  is  now  this  vast  leprous 
army  of  two  million  who  must  be  helped  for  their  own  good 
and  the  good  of  generations  yet  unborn." 


CHILD  SUICIDE  INCREASING— Suicide  is  generally  on  the 
increase  in  the  United  States,  and  among  women  and  children 
there  is  an  alarmingly  larger  number  who  have  ended  their  lives, 
according  to  figures  recently  published  by  the  Save-a-Life  League, 
an  organization  established  to  prevent  self-destruction  by  offer- 
ing advice  and  financial  assistance  to  the  broken  in  mind  and 
body.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  the  League  received 
reports  of  2,063  suicides  throughout  the  country;  this  year, 
for  the  corresponding  period,  the  number  who  have  destroyed 
themselves  is,.2,771.  Male  suicides  were  1,810  and  female  961. 
In  1919  there  were  385  suicides  in  New  York  during  the  first 
six  months.  This  year  the  total  is  343  234  men  and  109  women. 
Of  this  number  nearly  two-thirds  were  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  fifty,  and  twelve  were  under  twenty-one.  And, 
says  the  report,  which  is  published  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"Nothing  should  cause  more  real  alarm  than  the  suicide  of 
children.  In  our  own  country,  with  its  boasted  institutions  for 
human  betterment,  during  the  last  six  months  SS  boys  and  137 
girls  committed  suicide,  an  increase  of  50  over  last  year's  report 
for  the  same  time.  The  average  age  of  boys  is  sixteen  and  girls  fif- 
leen.  Boys  most  frequently  use  a  gun  and  girls  take  poison.  These 
terrible  facts  urgently  call  for  strictly  enforced  laws  to  suppress 
the  sale  of  all  poisons  and  firearms. 

"There  is  a  noticeable  increase  of  suicide  among  women, 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  women  to-day  are  entering  upon 
public  life  as  never  before,  both  in  business  and  in  politics. 
Not  long  ago  about  one-fourth  of  all  suicides  were  women; 
now  it  is  one-third. 

"From  January  to  July  161  returned  soldiers  have  in  despair 
given  away  to  suicide. 

"While  many  who  destroy  themselves  are  men  and  women 
of  wealth  and  social  position,  there  are  also  not  a  few  among 
the  poor  and  the  unknown.  Many  belonging  to  this  class  might 
have  been  saved  if  a  few  dollars  had  been  available  for  tem- 
porary aid." 
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CANADA'S   LABOR   CHURCH 

LABOR  MEN  IN  CANADA  have  founded,  and  have  now 
well  established  with  several  thousand  members,  a  church 
proclaiming  itself  to  be  "  progressive,  constructive,  radical, 
democratic,"  and  designed  to  meet  the  desire  of  a  "great  num- 
ber of  people  who  had  felt  the  need  for  an  organization  which 
would  more  nearly  conform  to  their  ideas  as  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ."  Admission  to  membership  is  based  on  a  willingness 
"to  support  an  independent  and  creedless  Labor  Church  based 
on  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,"  and 
"its  aim  shall  be  the  establishment  of  justice  and  righteousness 
on  earth  among  all  men  and  nations."  According  to  informa- 
tion furnished  to  C.  L.  Cowan,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Ontario,  who  writes  in  The  Continent  (Presbyterian),  the  church 
was  started  in  a  room  on  July  8,  1918,  with  about  four  hundred 
present.  To-day  there  are  ten  branches,  with  a  signed  mem- 
bership of  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  in  Winnipeg  alone. 
Attached  to  these  are  "'flourishing  Sunday-schools  and  young 
people's  societies,  study  classes,  etc.,"  and,  in  addition,  Labor 
Church  organizations  have  sprung  up  in  Brandon,  Calgary, 
Port  Arthur,  and  Fort  William.  The  inception  of  the  church, 
the  writer  was  informed,  "was  in  a  sense  due  to  the  hostility 
exhibited  toward  Rev.  William  Ivens  on  account  of  his  pacifist 
attitude  toward  the  war.  This  was  the  match  applied  to  what 
had  been  a  desire"  for  another  church  organization.  "The 
people  were  ready,  the  man  was  available,  hence  the  formation." 
Concerning  Mr.  Ivens  himself — "an  interesting  person" — we' 
learn: 

"He  is  a  man  around  whom  have  waged  the  warmest  discus- 
sions, particularly  in  regard  to  his  political  beliefs,  and  he  is 
probably  the  best-known  man  in  Canada  west  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
I  was  told  that  he  worked  as  a  gardener,  before  entering  the 
university,  in  a  Winnipeg  suburb.  His  divinity  course  was  taken 
in  a  Methodist  college.  He  became  minister  of  McDougal 
Methodist  Church,  Winnipeg,  after  having  served  a  small  town 
in  Manitoba.  While  in  the  McDougal  pastorate  he  was  frankly 
pacifist  in  his  war-views,  and  his  outspoken  words  attracted 
many  workers  to  his  church.  Ultimately  he  was  deprived  of 
his  standing  as  a  Methodist  minister — an  act  which  caused  wide- 
spread comment  at  the  time.  The  great  Winnipeg  strike,  which 
brought  that  city  prominence  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Canada, 
had  Mr.  Ivens  as  one  of  its  strong  backers,  and  the  daily  news- 
papers spoke  of  him  as  one  of  its  leaders,  hinting,  if  not  actually 
declaring,  that  he  was  a  Bolshevik.  He  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
sincere  friend  of  the  workers  and  has  their  approbation." 

Tho  the  Labor  Church  claims  to  be  creedless,  observes  the 
writer,  the  letterhead  says  that  "each  person  is  welcome  to 
his  own  creed,"  that  "religion  for  life  is  its  motto,"  and  on  the 
reverse  side  of  a  hymn-sheet  one  reads  that  the  church  believes 
in  "a  spiritual  interpretation  of  life;  a  continually  developing 
humanity  and  religion;  and  the  establishment  on  earth  of  an 
era  of  justice,  truth,  and  love."  From  the  same  source,  says 
the  writer,  it  is  learned  that  the  Labor  Church  stands  for: 

"1.  Fellowship.  We  welcome  all  men  and  women  of  good  will 
irrespective  of  creed,  class,  or  race. 

"2.  Education.  We  seek  to  know  and  spread  the  truth. 
We  believe  that  knowledge  only  can  make  men  free. 

"3.  Inspiration.  By  association  we  stimulate  one  another 
to  truer  thoughts,  higher  aspirations,  and  noble  living." 

The  Church,  it  is  said,  cooperates  with  other  institutions  of 
like  aims  and  spirit  and  "realizes  that  it  is  part  of  a  larger 
world-wide  movement."  In  the  Sunday-schools  the  lessons 
"are  a  stimulant  to  thought  and  keenly  interesting."  Here  are 
some  extracts  from  lesson  outlines: 

"Lesson  1.  Who  Set  the  Dinner-table?  (a)  The  many  who 
keep  us;  (6)  Our  part  in  the  world's  work;  (c)  'Grace  before 
meat.' 

"  Lesson  3.  The  Age  of  Homespun :  (a)  Manufacture  in  home 
workshop;  (b)  Production  for  use — independence;  (c)  'God 
bless  me  and  my  wife  and  son  John.' 


"Lesson  5.  The  First  with  the  Machine:  (a)  Tools  of  pro- 
duction in  the  hands  of  the  few;  (b)  The  new  slavery — men, 
women,  and  children;    (c)  The  work  of  Jesus — Luke  4:  18. 

"Lesson  16.  Where  the  Baby  Came  From:  (a)  The  miracle 
of  life;  (b)  Sex  instruction;  (c)  Bodies  temples  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

"Lesson  21.  The  Life  of  Jesus:  (a)  Carpenter  and  reformer; 
(b)  Opposed  by  church  and  state;  (c)  The  sins  which  crucified 
him." 

The  writer  has  not  "the  least  doubt  that  the  Labor  Church 
is  yet  to  be  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with,"  for— 

"In  it  are  gathered  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  work- 
ingmen,  many  of  whom  are  occupying  offices  of  power  in  civic 
and  provincial  affairs.  One  readily  can  see  that  in  centers  where 
there  are  large  bodies  of  workers,  if  the  old  church  does  not 
wake  up  to  the  needs  of  these,  labor  churches  assuredly  will  be 
planted  there.  A  noticeable  contrast  is  seen  by  those  who  have 
considered  even  slightly  the  matter  that,  while  the  ordinary 
churches  are  lamenting  that  their  pews  are  empty  of  the  male 
sex,  the  labor  churches  are  inundated  with  men.  About  five 
thousand  people  have  at  times  attended  service  in  the  Con- 
vention Hall  in  Winnipeg. 

"The  question  is  put,  What  is  there  in  the  Labor  Church 
that  holds,  as  a  powerful  magnet,  these  masses  of  men?  Is  it 
something  that  the  ordinary  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  may  not 
include  in  its  program?  The  foregoing  information  should  help 
us  decide.  Would  it  be  detrimental  or  an  aid  to  its  efficiency? 
I  should  like  to  know!  In  fact,  it  is  something  that  we  all  ought 
to  know.  Forward-movement  activities  are  now  being  rushed 
feverishly.  How  about  the  following  suggestion?  Special  com- 
missions are  appointed  these  days  to  inquire  into  everything 
from  the  price  of  dolls  to  incipient  Bolshevism.  Why  not  a 
church  commission  '  to  inquire  into  the  reason  or  reasons  why  the 
workingmen  have  ceased  to  worship  in  the  common  shrines'? 
But  please  don't  pigeonhole  the  results!  Let  there  be  decisive 
action — prompt,  constructive,  and  determined." 

In  a  commendatory  reference  to  the  new  church,  The  Nation 
(New  York)  remarks  that  "the  people  have  been  able  in  their 
reflection  upon  current  events  to  discern  between  the  essential 
principles  of  truth  and  an  outworn  institution;  between  church- 
ianity  and  Christianity,"  and  that  these  organizations  "are  the 
spontaneous  development  of  a  religion  which  will  serve  our 
age."     The  churches  of  to-day  are  challenged  "to  serve  or  die." 

"Meanwhile  the  new  church,  with  a  new  religion  and  a  new 
appeal,  gathers  strength  to  do  service  for  a  new  day.  The 
religion  that  is  going  to  count  for  something  in  the  future  prog- 
ress of  the  world  is  that  which  is  coming  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  common  people.  It  is  the  spirit  of  every  revolt  against 
oppression,  injustice,  and  inhumanity. 

"If  religion  could  have  been  confined  to  the  churches,  it  would 
long  since  have  died.  But  during  the  last  generation  or  so 
religion  has  been  undergoing  open-air  treatment,  and  now  gives 
promise  of  becoming  healthy  and  sufficiently  robust  to  put  its 
hands  on  what  is  the  matter  with  the  world." 

The  Labor  churches  are  "an  interesting  by-product  of  the 
industrial  unrest  of  the  last  few  years  in  Canada,"  we  read  in 
The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York,  Methodist),  which  believes 
that  "they  have  grown  out  of  the  feeling  that  the  existing 
churches  were  unsympathetic  toward  'labor.'"  But,  in  support 
of  a  suspicion  that  the  new  church  was  founded  on  an  ulterior 
motive,  it  quotes  the  concluding  declaration  in  a  report  of  Dr. 
S.  D.  Chown,  general  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Methodist 
Church: 

"The  history  of  labor  churches  thus  far  in  Canada  is  a  dem- 
onstration that  the  purpose  of  many  who  support  them  is  to 
use  the  word  'church'  as  a  cloak  under  which  the  teachings 
of  revolutionary  Socialism  may  be  made  to  reach  a  larger  number 
of  people,  and  particularly  people  who  are  interested  to  some 
extent  in  Christian  principles,  but  alienated  from  their  former 
church  connections  by  the  opinion  that  the  Church  is  not  doing 
all  she  might  do  to  solve  social  problems." 

Upon  which  The  Christian  Advocate  comments  as  follows: 

"The  Church  is  not  doing  all  she  might,  but  she  is  doing 
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something — perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  agency,  and  certainly 
more  than  those  who  would  enlist  her  on  the  side  of  one  faction 
in  a  class  war.  We  can  say  with  the  Canadian  leader:  'With 
all  sympathy  with  every  aspiration  after  better  material  condi- 
tions, we  still  believe  in  congregations  where  the  rich  and  poor 
may  meet  together,  and  worship  the  Lord  as  the  Maker  and 
Savior  of  them  all.'" 


THE  WORK  OF  THE   JUNIOR   RED   CROSS 

SO  MARKED  HAS  BEEN  THE  SUCCESS  of  the  Junior 
Red    Cross    of    America,  which,  with    an    enrolment    of 
approximately  twelve  million  pupils  in  eighty-three  thou- 
sand schools  in  the  United  States,  is  now  engaged  in  nearly  half 
a  hundred  major  activities  and  as  many  more  of  a  minor  char- 
acter, that  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  is   planning   the   establish- 
ment  of   junior  societies   in   all   the 
countries  represented   in  the  parent 
league.      In  some  instances,  the  or- 
ganization    work     is    already     well 
advanced,  and,  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  this  international  association 
and    the    banding    together    of    the 
children  of  the  world  in  unselfish  ser- 
vice for  others,  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
of  America,  we  are  informed  by  The 
Red  Cross  Bulletin  (Washington),  is 
extending  its  work  in    Europe    and 
is  at  present  doing  more  for  the  chil- 
dren of  war-torn   countries   abroad 
than  at  any  time  since   the  signing 
of  the  armistice.     The  projects  now 
under  way  have   for   their   ultimate 
objective  "the  forging  of  a  bond  of 
understanding  between  the  boys  .and 
girls  of  all  lands — a  universal  teach- 
ing of  children  everywhere  to  think 
in    terms    of    other    children.      The 
effect  of  such  teaching,  with  respect 
to    closer    world-fellowship    in     the 
future,  is  obvious."     Foreign   coun- 
tries— as  they  gained  strength  after 
the   war,    saw    "the   immense   good 
that  would  follow  the  organization 
of  their  own  boys  and  girls  and  of 
imbuing  the  rising  generation  with 
the  spirit  of  Red  Cross  service,"  and 
the  advice  and  expert  aid  of  Ameri- 
can Junior  Red  Cross  workers  was  sought.     Col.  E.  0.  Bartlett, 
American  Red  Cross  Commissioner  for  Italy,  is  advising  the 
president  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  and  a  special  representative 
is  abroad   for    the  express    purpose   of   advising  on    organiza- 
tion work  in  various  other  countries.     The  movement  has  been 
taken  up  with  special  enthusiasm  in   Czecho-Slovakia,  and    in 
the  Orient  China  has  become  interested.     The  work  has  now 
assumed  such  proportions  that — 


is  in  no  sense  a  fantasy,  for  it  is  rapidly  approaching  its  broadest 
realization. 

"When  we  consider  that  the  children  of  to-day  will  in  a  few 
years  become  the  world's  citizens  and  workers,  the  important 
bearing  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  movement  on  the  whole  Red 
Cross  future  must  be  profoundly  impressive  to  every  one.  The 
workers  who  are  to  assist  in  the  taking  of  the  Fourth  Roll  Call 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  a  few  months  hence  should  be 
keyed  to  higher  endeavor  by  the  thought  that  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  Red  Cross  membership  will  be  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  as  one  of  the  heritages  and 
privileges  of  civilization." 

The  foreign  relief  and  education  projects  now  in  operation 
under  the  direction  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  America  include 
the  maintenance  of  day  schools  and  welfare  stations  in  Albania, 
fourteen  scholarships    covering  periods  of  six  years,  for  boys 
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"  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  rank  and  file  of  Red  Cross  workers 
in  this  country  have  reached  a  full  appreciation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  general  junior  movement.  We  think  of  our  own  junior 
membership,  with  some  twelve  million  boys  and  girls — more 
than  half  the  school  children  of  the  United  States — enrolled, 
as  a  thing  quite  wonderful,  as  indeed  it  is;  and  it  will  be  still 
more  wonderful  when  all  the  school  children  of  America  are 
enlisted  in  Red  Cross  service.  But  let  us  project  our  thoughts 
and  visualize  the  possibilities  of  an  extension  of  the  idea  whereby 
the  children  of  many  or  perhaps  all  countries  are  taught  to  think 
in  terms  of  other  children.  What  power  for  the  advancement  of 
the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  brotherly  love  and  understanding 
lies  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  world-wide  project — a  thing  that 


and  girls  of  Montenegro  and  Albania,  lunches  for  forty  schools 
in  war-devastated  areas  in  Flanders,  Belgium,  and  a  boarding- 
school  for  two  hundred  children  at  Roulers.  In  China  financial 
assistance  is  being  given  for  the  promotion  of  education  and 
sanitation,  with  a  view  to  preventing  blindness  and  cholera 
among  the  children.  In  Czecho-Slovakia  a  subsidy  has  been 
given  to  assist  the  Bakule  School  for  Crippled  Children  at 
Prague.  Ten  farm  schools  are  being  furnished,  eighty  appren- 
ticeships are  provided,  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  scholar- 
ships have  been  distributed  among  war-orphans  in  France. 
In  Greece  child-welfare  centers  are  being  promoted  and  fostered 
,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nursing  Department  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  at  Athens,  Patras,  and  Canea.  Educational  facilities 
are  being  subsidized  and  otherwise  assisted  in  Italy,  where  house- 
keeping and  industrial  schools  and  a  school  ship  at  Venice  are 
now  in  operation.  Similar  aid  is  being  afforded  to  orphanages 
and  industrial  and  agricultural  schools  in  Montenegro.  Thirty- 
five  war-orphans  are  being  educated  in  Constantinople,  Beirut, 
Syria,  and  through  the  Syrian  orphanages  in  Jerusalem. 


A   CONVICT'S   DEFENSE   OF 
CRUELTY" 


PRISON 


A  LLEGED  PRISON  OPPRESSION  is  largely  discounted 
/-\^     by  an  ex-convict  who  invites  penologists  and  soeiolo- 

-*-  -^-  joists  to  consider  as  a  first  principle  that  "prisoners 
themselves  are  the  ones  who  invite  and  keep  cruelty  alive," 
and  that  "the  very  fact  that  there  are  criminals  makes  so-called 
cruelty  inevitable."  Hiding  his  identity  under  the  signature 
"  Number  13,"  this  writer,  who  was  graduated  from  the  "pro- 
fession" and  from  prison,  in  a  novel  view  of  the  matter  pre- 
sented in  The  Alhmtic  Monthly,  tells  us  that  "when  a  man 
enters  the  'profession  of  crime'  he  automatically  becomes  a 
member  of  a  class  where  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  do  not 
seem  to  apply.  He  becomes  a  member  of  a  beastly  and  vicious 
class,  where  cruelty  has  the  right  of  way."  And  he  remarks 
that  "we  do  not  call  it  cruelty  when  a  bully  gets  back  what 
he  inflicted  upon  others."  His  own  experience  offers  a  sharp 
contrast  to  that  of  Frank  Tannenbaum,  also  an  ex-convict,  who, 
in  an  article  in  a  previous  number  of  the  same  magazine — noticed 
in  the  May  8  number  of  The  Literary  Digest— maintained  that 
inhumanity  will  always  mark  prison  administration  so  long  as  the 
policy  of  isolation,  as  against  socialization,  is  continued.  Number 
13  has  found  that  few  wardens,  much  less  the  public,  intend  to 
impose  upon  men  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  in  most  cases  in  which 
a  keeper  "gets  back"  at  a  man  it  is  because  he  has  been  irritated 
beyond  endurance.  During  his  own  career  on  both  sides  of  a 
prison  wall  he  has  observed  that  criminals  are  much  the  same 
inside  the  jail  as  outside,  and  that  "they  got  pretty  well  debased 
Ik  fore  they  put  on  stripes."  Tho  he  concedes  that  there  is 
much  hardship  and  cruelty  in  practise,  Number  13  does  not  agree 
with  a  widely  held  view  that  amelioration  of  prison  conditions 
is  necessarily  morally  curative.     As  he  sees  it: 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  the  criminal  is  regarded  as  an  outlaw 
— a  man  who  fills  the  lives  of  even  the  innocent  with  a  nameless 
fear  and  dread.  He  is  an  enemy  of  private  and  public  safety 
and  welfare.  He  strikes  in  the  dark — takes  others  always  at  a 
disadvantage.  Is  it  human  nature  for  the  public  to  say  to  such 
a  man:  'Now  we  will  give  you  a  good  home  and  kind  treatment 
for  doing  this'?  Judging  from  experience,  I  doubt  if  it  ever 
will.     If  it  ever  does,  private  revenge  will  increase. 

"There  are  criminals  wTho  are  mentally  unfit  ever  to  have 
their  liberty.  They  are  deranged.  In  other  cases,  the  habit  of 
crime,  like  that  of  drinking,  masters  the  man.  But  the  average 
criminal  is  as  sane  as  any  one  else.  He  boldly  calculates  every 
move,  takes  the  risks,  and  doesn't,  whine  at  just  punishment. 
He  defies  the  truth.  Even  after  he  is  caught,  he  pleads  'not 
guilty'  and  beats  the  public  if  he  can." 

Most  people  are  unable  to  picture  how  a  man  can  meditate 
a  crime,  but  the  writer  recalls  the  Los  Angeles  slayer  of  seven 
women,  and  wonders  "just  how  would  you  regard  him  if  you 
were  his  keeper?"  Preachers  and  sentimentalists  are  prone  to 
tell  us  that  conscience  often  makes  such  men  suffer.  "Some- 
times it  does — about  as  often  as  eclipses  of  the  moon  come.  .  .  . 
Under  the  provocation  which  a  criminal  thinks  he  has,  the  steal- 
ing or  killing  is  an  impersonal  affair.  All  he  dreads  is  the  result 
of  detection."  The  reform  of  criminals  is  about  the  most 
hopeless  undertaking  this  ex-convict  knows  of.  "A  criminal 
may  become  an  ex-criminal  because  he  finds  that  crime 
brings  more  hardship  than  gain;  but  his  attitude  of  mind  in 
regard  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  it  does  not  change."  Always 
a  potential  criminal,  he  is  "very  liable  to  take  a  chance  on  the 
quiet."  We  are  told  that  the  criminal  is  always  the  aggressor 
and  that  he  has  the  keeper  always  in  fear  of  him.  In  general, 
he  is  "just  Avhat  the  public  thinks  he  is,"  and  "the  keeper  must 
be  master.  Since  confinement  arouses  discontent  and  ugliness, 
the  margin  of  suppression  must  be  in  favor  of  the  master,  not 
tin  slave.  The  amount  of  deviltry  that  prisoners  do  not  think 
of  simply  can't  be  thought  of."     It  is  the  keepers  who  deserve 


our  sympathy,  and  "not  very  much  advice  from  visionary  re- 
formers is  of  any  assistance."  This  man,  who  has  somehow 
pulled  through,  says  that  the  great  problem  of  the  reformed 
criminal  is  to  readjust  his  disposition  so  as  to  give  conscience  a 
chance  to  work.  "Only  one  who  has  made  this  fight  can  realize 
how  difficult  it  is  for  such  a  man  really  to  feel  that  a  deed  is 
Avrong."     He  recites  his  own  experience: 

"To  this  day,  after  years  of  hard  discipline,  I  have  actually 
to  force  myself  by  rule  rather  than  by  fine  sentiment  to  avoid 
that  which  others  call  wrong.  This  is  not  the  result  of  igno- 
rance, because  1  received  an  advanced  academic  education,  was 
well  trained  in  morals  and  social  obligations,  and  really  possess 
the  usual  sentiments  of  normal  men.  Exciting  in  a  criminal  a 
new  affection  or  interest  is  about  the  surest  means  of  reform 
I  know  of,  but  the  moment  this  is  done  in  a  professional  way 
the  charm  is  lost.  The  sound  of  a  child's  voice  one  night  saved 
me  from  raising  my  weapon  against  the  father,  for  whom  I  was 
watching — or  was  it  cowardice?  After  finding  that  I  had,  by 
a  curious  turn  of  fortune,  harmed  unintentionally  a  good  woman 
of  my  acquaintance,  I  was  filled  with  the  deepest  regret  and 
labored  like  a  slave  to  make  amends.  Possibly,  if  criminals 
could  be  made  to  witness  the  harm,  distress,  and  pain  they 
cause,  and  to  bear  part  of  it,  the  experience  might  in  many 
cases  furnish  the  necessary  swing  in  the  mind  to  bring  about 
reformation,  or  at  least  cessation  from  crime." 


RECRUITING  "UNCLE  JIMS"   FOR   BOYS 


u 


"NCLE  JIMS"  are  being  recruited  by  the  Unitarians 
to  act  as  guides  and  companions  for  young  boys,  and 
to  convince  them  by  example  that  Sunday's  devo- 
tion should  not  be  confined  to  the  Sabbath,  that  it  is  "an  expres- 
sion of  what  real  men  daily  strive  to  live."  This  recruiting, 
which,  it  is  said,  is  coincident  with  the  Unitarian  campaign 
under  the  honorary  direction  of  former  President  William  How- 
ard Taft,  will  be  a  step  to  get  away  from  the  "must"  elders 
are  prone  to  use  toward  youth,  and  "will  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  training  boys  to  value  a  clean,  strong  body;  to  play 
a  clean,  fair  game;  to  handle  tools  or  a  boat,  to  swim,  to  judge 
human  beings,  to  appreciate  good  books  and  good  music,  to 
prefer  the  real  to  the  imitation,  and  to  be  courteous,  considerate, 
and  kindly."  Tn  a  letter  sent  out  to  eight  thousand  Unitarians, 
which  is  published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  it  is  further  sug- 
gested that  the  "Uncle  Jims"  "experiment  in  'allowing'  young- 
sters to  'help'  in  tasks,  not  'ordering'  them  to  the  work,  and 
even  to  try  singing  with  the  lads  at  Sunday  devotions  instead  of 
mumming  the  words  as  elders  sometimes  do."  The  letter  states 
that  the  nearest  opportunity  and  the  one  most  full  of  promise 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  "educating,  interesting,  and  inspiring 
young  people  in  things  spiritual,  in  the  work  and  aim  of  our 
forward-looking,  free  churches."     Moreover — 

"We  know  that  the  greatest  influence  guiding  in  boyhood  is 
leadership;  that  every  boy  looks  up  to,  imitates,  patterns  him- 
self upon  a  father,  an  uncle,  or  some  other  grown  man  who  has 
captured  his  boyish  fancy. 

"We  know  that  a  youngster  likes  to  be  treated  by  his  grown 
friends  as  an  equal;  that  he  does  not  relish  being  ordered  to 
paint  a  fence,  but  loves  to  be  allowed  to  help  paint  it. 

"We  have,  all  of  us,  made  of  some  boy  an  excuse  to  go  to  the 
circus.  Why  not  make  him  an  excuse  to  go  to  church  and 
Sunday-school? 

"Instead  of  ordering  our  boys  to  a  Sabbath  duty,  let  us  offer 
them  the  privilege  of  sharing  our  spiritual  and  religious  experi- 
ence.    Let  us  seek  to  share  with  them  their  service. 

"See  if  singing  with  your  boy  will  not  add  a  little  more  value 
to  Sunday  for  both  of  you,  and  give  each  of  you  a  feeling  that 
you  are  companions  in  the  greatest  of  adventures — life. 

"Thus  we  may  convince  the  boy  that  Sunday's  devotion  is 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  Sabbath;  that  it  should  not  be  thrown 
off  upon  attaining  to  man's  estate  nor  treated  as  a  purely  fem- 
inine duty;  that  it  is  merely  an  expression  of  what  real  men 
strive  daily  to  live." 
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'Freshness  and  flavor  and  zest 

sh  which  can't  be  expressed 
This  wonderful  treat 
ready  to  eat 
at  your  slightest  request" 


They  are  here  at  their  best 

And  with  added  nourishment  and 
food-value. 

You  get  all  the  tempting  qualities  of 
fresh  ripe  tomatoes  in  their  fullest  measure 
in  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup. 

You  really  get  more  of  their  fresh 
goodness  than  if  you  bought  them  at 
the  store,  because  we  pick  these  choice 
tomatoes  from  the  vines  as  they  ripen. 
We  make  them  into  soup  without  delay 
and  the  can  is  hermetically  sealed  until 
you  open  it. 

We  use  only  the  solid  fruity  flesh 
and  pure  juice  blended  with  high-grade 
butter,  fine  sugar  and  other  nutritious 
ingredients. 

A  nourishing,  delicious,  economical 
soup,  it  strengthens  digestion,  tones  and 
regulates  the  system.  Now  is  just  the 
season  you  need  it. 


TOMATO 


21  kinds 


15c  a  can 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


j 


THE  narrative  poetry  of  Masefield  runs 
to  such  lengths  thai  we  can  only  give 
him    in    fragments    in    this    department. 

Fortunately  he  abounds  in  patches  that 
may  be  chosen  for  a  kind  of  unity.  This 
one,  from  "The  Hounds  of  Hell"  in  his 
latest  volume,  '"The  Enslaved,  and  Other 
Poems"  (Maemillan),  gives  a  picture  that 
recalls  the  glow  in  some  old  Italian  master. 
The  flight  of  St.  Withiel  before  the  pursuing 
hounds  ends,  and  his  tremors  die  down 
into  the  delights  of  the  land  his  feet  have 
reached : 

FROM  "THE  HOUNDS  OF  HELL" 

By  John  Masefiei.d 

The  saint  leapt  far  into  the  stream 

And  struggled  to  the  shore. 
The  hunt  died  like  an  evil  dream. 

A  strange  land  lay  before. 

He  waded  to  a  glittering  land, 

With  brighter  light  than  ours. 
The  water  ran  on  silver  sand 

By  yellow  water-flowers. 

The  fishes  nosed  the  stream  to  rings 

As  petals  floated  by. 
The  apples  were  like  orbs  of  kings 

Against  a  glow  of  sky. 

On  cool  and  steady  stalks  of  green 

The  outland  flowers  grew, 
The  ghost-flower,  silver  like  a  queen, 

The  queen-flower  streaked  witli  blue 

The  king-flower,  crimson  on  his  stalk. 

With  frettings  in  his  crown. 
The  peace-flower  purple,  from  the  chalk, 

The  flower  that  loves  the  down. 

Lilies  like  thoughts,  roses  like  words. 

In  the  sweet  brain  of  June; 
The  bees  there,  like  the  stock-dove  birds. 

Breathed  all  the  air  with  croon. 

Purple  and  golden  hung  the  plums. 

Like  slaves  bowed  down  with  gems 
The  peach-trees  were;  sweet-scented  gums 

Oozed  clammy  from  their  stems. 

And  birds  of  every  land  were  there. 

Like  flowers  that  sang  and  flew ; 
All  beauty  that  makes  singing  fair 

That  sunny  garden  knew. 

For  all  together  sang  with  throats 

So  tuned,  that  the  intense 
Color  and  odor  pearled  the  notes 

And  passed  into  the  sense. 

And  as  the  saint  drew  near,  he  heard 

The  birds  talk,  each  to  each, 
The  fire-bird  to  the  glory-bird ; 

He  understood  their  speech. 

One  said,  "The  saint  was  terrified 

Because  the  hunters  came." 
Another  said.  "The  bloodhounds  cried 

And  all  their  eyes  were  flame." 

Another  said,  "No  shame  to  him. 

For  mortal  men  are  blind, 
They  can  not  sec  beyond  I  lie  grim 

Into  the  peace  behind." 


The  provision  of  regret  might  do  some- 
thing to  forestall  thai  bitterness,  but 
human  experience  doesn't  furnish  much 
to  prove  the  practise  of  looking  "before" 


to  guard  against  the  "after."  Because 
this  is  so  happen  such  poems  as  the  one 
we  quote  from  The  New  Witness  (London), 
wherein  the  beauty  must  suffice  for  the 
pain: 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

By  Katharine  Tynan 

There  is  nothing  new  but  only  Before  and  After, 
Before  you  went  and  after  you  left  me  alone. 

Before  is  a  garden  green  of  roses  and  laughter. 
After  is  a  gray  world,  cold  as  a  stone. 

Did  I  shed  any  tears  and  you  there  to  dry  them, 

Truest,  lovingest,  nobody's,  only  mine  own, 
Tears,  my  beloved!  but  sweet  in  your  arms  to  cry 
them. 
Now  you  are  cold  to  my  sorrow,  cold  as  a  stone. 

Before — why  did  I  fret,  why  was  I  grieving? 
We  were  enough  for  each  other  who  had  such 
love. 
Could  you  come  back  to  me.  darling,  warm  and 
living. 
Nothing  could  hurt  me.  having  you  was  enough. 

But   it  is  After — Before  is  so  dim  in  distance, 
No!  to  be  counted  bj   days  that  fled  and  the 
J  ears 
We  lived,   we  loved,   we   were    glad    in    another 
existence. 
Now  il  is  After:  Before  N  hidden  in  tears. 


Two  poems  of  "in  memoriam"  for 
William  Marion  Reedy  appear  in  the 
number  of  The  Mirror  devoted  to  the  dead 
editor.  Masters's  is  quoted  as  the  tribute 
of  one  who  owed  Reedy  much;  Babette 
Deutsch's  for  her  sincere  grief: 

0,  MY  FRIEND 

By  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

O,  my  friend, 

What  fitting  word  can  I  say'.' 

You,  my  chum, 

My  companion  of  infinite  talks, 

My  inspiration. 

My  guide. 

Through  whom  I  saw  myself  at  best: 

You,  the  light  of  this  western  country. 

You.  a  great  richness. 

A  Glory, 

A  charm 

Product  and  treasure  of  these  States. 

Bill,  I  knew  you  had  gone. 

I  was  walking  down  into  town  this  morning: 

And  amid  the  hurry  of  cars  and  the  flash  of  this 

.luly  sun. 
You  came  to  me. 

At  least  the  intimation  came  to  me: 
And  may  it  be  you. 
That  somewhere  I  can  laugh  and  talk  long  hours 

with  you  again. 

TO   WILLIAM  MARION  REEDY 

By  Babette  Deitsch 

The  ones  who  knew  you.  living,  may  believe 
You   eold.    so   sheeted   in   indifference. 
There  is  a  mask  the  dead  wear  to  deceive, 
And  against  this  you  taught   them  no  defense-. 

Chilled  by  a  hand  whose  answering  warmth  is 

gone, 
They  grieve  the  gleam  quenched  under  quiet  lids, 
They  hide  the  face  they  never  knew  so  wan, 
\Nlmse  final  silence  frightens  and  forbids. 


But  some  who  never  saw  you  see  you  best, 
Some  you  could  never  meet  will  hail  you  yet, 
Loving  the  generous  faults  with  all  the  rest, 
Quick  to  forgive,  and  glad  not  to  forget ; 
Still  tingling  with  a  kindling  influence 
Of  mellow  gifts,  immortal  and  immense. 


Just  as  jesting  Pilate  asked,  "What  is 
truth?"  critics  are  asking  these  days, 
"What  is  poetry?"  Perpetrators  of  the 
vers  libre,  which  is  humorously  rendered  into 
English  as  "loose  verse,"  are  claiming  that 
their  product  is  poetry  even  when  it  has 
neither  rime,  rhythm,  nor  sense.  Now  we 
have  an  example  of  the  reverse  claim  which 
comes  properly  enough  from  an  antipodal 
source.  In  The  Triad,  an  Australian 
weekly  published  at  Sydney,  Frank  Morton 
presents  some  very  Whitmanesque  lines, 
which  he  deliberately  describes  as  prose. 
Whatever  else  has  been  said  of  Whitman's 
"Leaves  of  Grass,"  they  have  never  been 
charged  with  being  prose.  In  fact,  a 
finished  prose  artist  would  reject  them  as 
fragmentary  and  incomplete. 

PROSE  OF  A  NIGHT  JOURNEY 

By  Frank  Morton 

Life  is  one  long  journeying  of  imperfect  creatures 
through  the  night. 

Some  are  blindfolded,  and  some  walk  drunkenly 
with  t  heir  eyes  fast  shut  in  order  that  they  may 
remain  respectable,  and  some  get  along  more 
or  less  with  their  eyes  glued  to  the  wrong 
end  of  telescopes. 

In  the  night  it  is  sometimes  summer,  and  some- 
times we  stagger  on  against  blizzards  that 
search  us  to  the  bone: 

Sometimes  we  stroll  cheerily  under  brave  star- 
shine,  and  sometimes  the  moon  will  glimmer 
out  and  discover  for  us  astonishing  new 
landscapes. 

Sometimes  we  plod  on  in  solitude,  and  sometimes 
when  it  is  darkest  a  little  hand  will  steal 
into  ours  and  make  the  going  easy. 

Sometimes  the  hand  is  so  tiny  that  we  stoop  to 
gather  to  our  breasts  a  precious  burden  that 
warms  us  to  the  soul. 

And  sometimes  we  stop  and  gaze  deep  into  a  fellow- 
traveler's  eyes:  we  call  that  Friendship. 

Sometimes  our  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  the  eyes 
that  dimly  gaze  at  us  in  yearning,  but  our  lips 
athirst  find  lips  delicious  that  respond  and 
clinging  lift  us  to  the  knees  of  the  gods:  we 
call  that  Love. 

And  while  we  love,  the  gods  themselves  carry 
us  many  leagues  along  the  way. 

And  while  love  lasts  there  is  no  toil  or  weariness 
in  the  journeying. 

And  if  love  lasts  all  the  journey  through  we  are 
able  at  length  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  her 
whose  blessed  sweetness  has  made  the  gods  our 
brothers. 

And  then  we  know  that  all  is  right,  for  ours  is 
the  freedom  and  sweet  peace  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Morning. 

But  we  never  see  Tier  clearly  until  by  her  sacrifico 
she  has  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  way. 

In  her  arms  we  sleep  contented:  we  call  that 
Eternity. 
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To  be  certain  of  reliable 
California  RipeOHves,make 
sure  that  you  buy  a  brand 
packed  by  one  of  the  Associ- 
ation Members  listed  below. 

CALIFORNIA  OLIVE  ASSOCIATION 

McCann  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Higgms  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

PACKER  MEMBERS 

A    Adams, Jr 

California  Growers  Ass'n.Inc. 

California  Packing  Corp'n 

Golden  State  Canneries 

Libby,  McNeil]  &  Libby 

Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers  Ass'n 

(Sylmar  Ranch) 

Maywood  Packing  Company 

McNally  Ranch 
Mt.  Ida  Packing  Company 
Roeding  Fig  &  Olive  Co. 


Wherever  you  may  travel,  — from  Boston  to  San  Francisco, 
from  Seattle  to  Palm  Beach  — you  will  find  California  Ripe 
Olives  at  the  best  hotels.  Though  first  in  vogue  in  their  home 
state  —  California  —  ripe  olives  soon  became  the  standard  hors 
d'oeuvres  at  leading  hostelries  throughout  the  country. 

Not  alone  in  hotels,  but  in  the  homes  of  the  country —  sub- 
stantial homes,  "homey1' homes  and  homes  of  every  kind  — 
California  Ripe  Olives  with  their  fascinating,  stimulating  fla- 
vor and  unusually  high  food  value,  are  used  both  as  a  food  and 
a  relish.  The  high  percentage  of  olive  oil  they  contain  (indi- 
cated by  the  rich,  dark-brown  color  of  the  fruit)  makes  them 
as  nutritious  as  they  are  appetizing,  as  healthful  as  they  are 
tempting.  They  are  the  food  of  the  ages. 

The  California  Olive  Association  is  an  organization  of  growers  and  packers 
united  to  insure  the  scientific  growing,  sterilizing  and  packing  of  California  Ripe 
Olives,  and  to  make  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  this  distinctive  California 
fruit  more  widely  known  and  appreciated. 

Qalifornia 

RIPE  OLIVES 


REASONS  FOR  THE  BUILDING  SHORTAGE 


(Report  of  July  28,  1920,  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York.) 


THE  UNITED  STATES,  like  every  other  former  bellig- 
erent, is  far  behind  in  its  building  operations.  Altho 
the  supply  of  basic  raw  materials  in  this  country  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  most  ambitious  building  program  here, 
the  high  cost  of  both  labor  and  materials  and  the  inadequacy  of 
transportation  facilities  prevent  the  use  of  a  large  part  of  these 
materials.  This  condition  is  the  most  serious  factor  in  retard- 
ing the  work  of  meeting  the  acute  demand  for  homes  and  indus- 
trial structures  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  absence  of  complete  statistics  of  building  for  the  entire 
country  the    figures  reported  by  the  United  States  Geological 

TABLE   I. 


Estimated 

Value  of 

Weight 

Building 

Deficit 

Year 

Permits  (in 

for  Cost  of 

Operations 

in  Building 

143  to  151 

Building 

for  the  Entire 

for  the  Entire 

Cities) 

United  States 

I  nited  States* 

Per  Cent.  Normal. 

Per  Cent.  Normal. 

1913 

$859,657,250 

100 

100 

0 

1914 

7S5,525,740 

too 

1915 

799,735,800 

100 

1916 

1,024,211,075 

117 

1917 

087,415,003 

139 

GO 

40 

191S 

430,014,305 

159 

31 

09 

1919 

1,281,000,000 

200 

75 

25 

*  Accumulated  deficit,  134 

Survey  for  about  one  hrjidred  and  fifty  cities  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  representative  data.  Its 
statistics  do  not  include  construction  for  military  purposes,  for 
which  no  permit  was  required.  Such  construction  can  only  in 
part  serve  non-military  purposes. 


In  the  lumber  industry  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  an  excess 
plant  capacity  of  fifty  per  cent.,  with  a  like  excess  capacity  in 
the  brick,  stone,  and  cement  industries,  while  the  steel  mills 
could  easily  expand  their  output  of  structural  steel  through  a 
curtailment  of  other  products. 

Altho  there  is  not  an  unlimited  amount  of  labor  for  building 
operations  the  unskilled  workers,  and  even  the  number  of  skilled 
workers,  could  be  greatly  increased  if  the  demand  for  buildings 
should  call  for  them. 

PRESENT  RATE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  current  demand  for  materials  as  reflected  in  permits  for 
new  buildings  indicates,  when  allowance  is  made  for  increased 
costs,  a  lower  than  normal  rate  of  production.  The  first  four 
months  of  1920  showed  approximately  normal  activity,  but 
there  was  a   significant  decline  in  May. 

Table  II  shows,  for  twenty  leading  cities,  the  value  of  new 
building  permits  for  the  first  five  months  of  each  year  from 
1912  to  1920,  inclusive. 

Hesitation  in  the  industry  is  general.  Table  III  shows  the 
recent  progress  of  new  building  in  seven  broad  divisions  of  the 
country,  as  reflected  in  the  monthly  permits  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  current  year.  The  statistics  cover  one  hundred 
and  five  cities,  and  the  figures  are  corrected  to  eliminate  normal 
seasonal  variations. 

As  shown  in  Table  II,  in  a  normal  year  the  permits  for 
the  month  of  May  ordinarily  are  about  double  those  for 
January.  Table  III  shows  that  in  all  save  the  Pacific  and 
New  England  districts  there  was  a  smaller  volume  of  permits 
in  May  of  this  year  than  in  January,  and  in  the  two  districts 
where  there  was  not  a  decline  the  increase  was  relatively  small. 


TABLE 

II. 

Month 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

^34,310,911 
32,416,653 
49,480,222 
47,638,876 

41,230,385 

1918 

1919 

1920 

$27,623,320 
31,303,094 
49,006,896 
65,012,418 
59,434,953 

$31,403,534 
33,488,802 

46,702,029 
54,740,003 
50,641,821 

$29,819,106 
31,339,  isi 
51,078,980 
4S,934,S34 
50,648,007 

$26,693,647 

30,057,773 
46,430,160 
49,803,072 
53,102,523 

$34,900,190 
32,039,903 
54,988,059 
50,271,035 
67,326,185 

$21,156,558 

17,315,219 
19,048,915 

28,554,802 
25,911,866 

$13,351,085 
20,715,901 
32,703,579 
49,494,212 
63,956,507 

$70,023,333 

February 

68,913,455 

84,896,568 

113  414  590 

March 

April 

Mav 

64,032,948 

Total,  5  months .  .  . 

$233,040,687 

$216,982,789 

$215,420,411 

$206,147,175 

$245,475,978 

$205,077,047 

$111,987,360 

$180,282,284 

$401,370,894 

TABLE  III. 


Month 

United  States 

North  Atlantic 

Southern 

Pacific 

New  England 

Central 

Western 

Rocky  Mtn. 

$133,115,000 

119,073,000 

92,050,000 

106,127,000 

73,292,000 

$34,830,000 
38,420,000 
23,910,000 
34,900,000 
14,450,000 

$0,730,000 
4,282,000 
5,070,000 
4,737,000 
5,294,000 

$10,350,000 

12,670,000 

10,410,000 

9,660,000 

11,620,000 

$7,979,000 
7,575,000 
5,304,000 
3,393,000 

10,409,000 

$50,130,000 
42,730,000 
35,800,000 
42,810,000 

.  24,090,000 

$20,460,000 

11,880,000 

10,600,000 

9,730,000 

6,610,000 

$2,630,000 

February 

1516  000 

March 

902  000 

April 

897,000 

May 

819,000 

Since  the  Geological  Survey  statistics  do  not  show  the  number 
of  new  houses,  but  only  the  value  of  the  permits,  it  is  proper 
to  make  allowance  for  changes  in  prices  in  estimating  the  accu- 
mulated shortage  of  housing  as  is  evidenced  by  the  permits. 

Table  I  is  based  upon  the  Geological  Survey  statistics  and 
purports  to  show  the  accumulated  deficit  in  building  construc- 
tion for  the  years  1917  to  1919,  inclusive,  allowance  being 
made  for  changes  in  prices  as  affecting  building  costs. 

The  table  shows  a  shortage  of  one  and  a  third  times  a 
normal  year's  building. 

Other  estimates  of  the  housing  shortage,  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  houses,  have  been  made.  The  United  States  Forest  Ser- 
vice estimates  that  the  country  lacks  450,000  houses.  Other 
estimates  range  as  high  as  800,000  and  even  1,000,000  houses. 
The  wide  variation  in  size  and  cost  of  houses  makes  it  difficult 
to  define  any  standard'  house  as  a  unit  of  measurement.  The 
value  of  the  permits  affords  a  more  satisfactory  measurement 
of  the  building  shortage. 

ADEQUACY  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 

As  already  indicated,  the  raw  materials  for  building — timber, 
clay,  cement,  iron,  etc. — are  available  in  abundance.  Unlike 
the  yield  of  agricultural  products,  the  supply  of  these  materials 
may  promptly  be  enlarged  whenever  demand  calls  for  it.  It 
remains  to  consider  whether  the  labor  and  plant  capacity  are 
sufficient  to  make  these  materials  immediately  available. 


REASONS  FOR  TARDINESS  IN  BUILDING 

While  the  general  tardiness  of  building  operations  is  in  large 
part  due  to  hesitation  to  undertake  new  building  at  current 
costs  and  to  the  difficulties  of  financing  such  undertakings,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  such  hesitation  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  marked  decline  in  May,  as  compared  with  April 
of  this  year.  It  appears  that  the  transportation  tangle  is  the 
primary  source  of  the  decline.  There  is  no  general  expecta- 
tion that  by  postponing  new  building  for  a  few  months  marked 
savings  may  be  realized  through  future  declines  in  prices.  Even 
should  the  long-desired  definite  recession  in  prices  develop  there 
is  much  ground  for  the  belief  that  for  some  time  yet  building 
costs  will  show  at  best  but  slight  decline  apart  from  temporary 
fluctuations.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  there  will  be  still 
further  advances  in  building  costs  generally. 

In  some  localities  there  is  a  general  dearth  of  available  build- 
ing materials.  In  some  localities  one  or  another  material  may 
be  found  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
building  in  hand,  but  other  equally  essential  materials  are  lack- 
ing and,  in  consequence,  operations  are  as  effectively  suspended 
as  if  all  the  supplies  were  lacking.  Brick,  for  example,  is  avail- 
able where  there  is  no  cement.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
lumber-mills  are  idle  because  they  are  not  able  to  move  their 
product.  It  seems  that  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  new  build- 
ing would  warrant  a  system  of  freight  priorities  which  would 
serve  to  increase  activity  in  this  essential  industry. 
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As  good  as  it  looks:  You'll 
take  pride  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  big  handsome 
Fisk  Cord  on  your  car. 

As    strong    as    it    looks: 

Genuine  cord  construction 
and  a  heavier  than  usual, 
tougher  than  usual  tread — 
the  famous  Fisk  Non-Skid 
tread. 

As  serviceable  as  it  looks: 

Delivers  an  uninterrupted 
mileage  with  a  satisfaction 
that  is  unexcelled. 
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And   backed    by   the    Fisk 
Ideal: 

"To  be  the  best  concern 
in  the  world  to  work 
for — and  the  squarest 
concern  in  existence  to 
do  business  with." 


Time  to  Retire? 
■  Buy   F>»k) 
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A  RE  LENINE  AND  TROTZKY  merely  defending  and 
/-\  stabilizing  their  own  regime,  or  do  they  intend  a 
«*■  -^-  revolution  in  every  civilized  state?  Has  the  world  to 
face  in  Bolshevism  an  upheaval  such  as  was  brought  by 
Mohammed,  or  the  Crusaders,  or  the  French  Revolutionists? 
Starting,  like  the  Jacobins,  to  defend  themselves,  will  they,  sur- 
prized by  their  own  military  success,  try  to  conquer  Europe 
with  their  doctrine  and  their  bayonets?  The  Minneapolis 
Journal  is  responsible  for  the  framing  of  these  questions,  but 
observers  in  practically  every  country  of  the  world  are  asking 
them,  or  others  much  like  them. 
Even  tho  answers  can  not  yet 
be  given,  "there  are  portents  big 
with  promise  of  disaster  or  real 
peace,"  and  the  report  lately 
brought  back  from  Russia  by 
Bertrand  Russell,  an  English 
philosopher  and  economist,  may 
contain  more  portents  of  both 
sorts  than  have  come  out  of  the 
land  of  the  "Red"  dictatorship 
for  some  time.  The  report  ap- 
pears in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Nation  (New  York),  and  is  gen- 
erally hailed  as  being,  in  the 
words  of  the  New  York  World, 
"by  far  the  most  weighty  con- 
tribution to  the  Russian  con- 
troversy yet  presented."  The 
same  paper  presents  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's credentials  as  follows: 


Russell  entered  Soviet  Russia 
on  May  11'  and  recrossed  the 
frontier  June  16.  He  traveled 
with  the  British  labor  delega- 
tion, which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment had  admitted  to  make  a 
true  report  on  Russian  affairs. 

Bertrand  Russell  is  a  grandson 
of  Lord  John  Russell  and  heir 
presumptive  to  his  brother,  the 
present  Earl  Russell.  During 
the  war  his  pacifistic  principles 
antagonized  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  an  anticonseription  pamphlet  caused  him  to  be  fined. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Wilson  in  1916,  which  was  smug- 
gled into  this  country,  urging  that  he  bring  about  peace  in 
Europe.  He  was  also  forbidden  to  leave  England  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  contemporary  ethics  at  Harvard.  He  is 
one  of  England's  greatest  mathematicians  and  philosophers. 
Columbia  University  awarded  him  the  Butler  Medal,  given 
every  five  years  for  the  most  distinguished  contribution  to 
philosophy.  His  wife,  an  advanced  suffragist  and  reformer,  is 
the  daughter  of  Robert  Pearsall  Smith,  of  Philadelphia.  His 
book,  "Why  Men  Fight,"  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant books  produced  by  the  war. 

"In  countries  where  the  revolution  has  not  yet  broken  out," 
writes  Mr.  Russell,  answering  one  of  the  questions  that  is 
disturbing  the  sleep  of  a  good  many  of  the  world's  leading 
statesmen,  "the  sole  duty  of  a  Communist  is  to  hasten  its 
advent."  He  additionally  clarifies  the  Bolshevik  attitude  in 
these  paragraphs: 

Agreements  with  capitalist  states  can  only  be  makeshifts, 
and  can  never  amount  on  either  side  toa  sincere  peace.  No 
real  good  can  come  to  any  country  without  a  bloody  revolution; 
English  labor  men  may  fancy  that  a  peaceful  evolution  is  pos- 
sible, but  they  will  find  their  mistake. 
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For  my  part,  after  weighing  this  theory  carefully,  and  after 
admitting  the  whole  of  its  indictment  of  bourgeois  capitalism, 
I  find  myself  definitely  and  strongly  opposed  to  it.  The  Third 
Internationale  is  an  organization  which  exists  to  promote  the 
class  war  and  to  hasten  the  advent  of  revolution  everywhere. 
My  objection  is  not  that  capitalism  is  less  bad  than  the  Bol- 
sheviki  believe,  but  that  Socialism  is  less  good,  at  any  rate,  in 
the  form  which  can  be  brought  about  by  war.  The  evils  of 
war,  especially  of  civil  war,  are  certain  and  very  great;  the 
gains  to  be  achieved  by  victory  are  problematical.  In  the  course 
of  a  desperate  struggle  the  heritage  of  civilization  is  likely  to  be 
lost,  while  hatred,  suspicion,  and  cruelty  become  normal  in  the 

relations  of  human  beings.  In 
order  to  succeed  in  war,  a  con- 
centration of  power  is  necessary, 
and  from  concentration  of  power 
the  very  same  evils  flow  as  from 
the  capitalist  concentration  of 
wealth.  For  these  reasons  chiefly 
I  can  not  support  any  movement 
which  aims  at  world  revolution. 
The  injury  to  civilization  done 
by  revolution  in  one  country 
may  be  repaired  by  the  influ- 
ence of  another  in  which  there 
has  been  no  revolution,  but  in  a 
universal  cataclysm  civilization 
might  go  under  for  a  thousand 
years.  But  while  I  can  not  ad- 
vocate world  revolution,  I  can 
not  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  governments  of  the  lead- 
ing capitalist  countries  are  doing 
everything  to  bring  it  about. 
Abuse  of  our  power  against 
Germany,  Russia,  and  India  (to 
say  nothing  of  any  other  coun- 
tries) may  well  bring  about  our 
downfall  and  produce  those  very 
evils  which  the  enemies  of  Bol- 
shevism most  dread. 

The  only  time  I  saw  Trotzky 
was  at  the  opera  in  Moscow. 
The  British  labor  delegation 
Were  occupying  what  had  been 
the  Czar's  box.  After  speaking 
Avith  us  in  the  antechamber, 
he  stept  to  the  front  of  the 
box  and  stood  with  folded  arms 
while  the  house  cheered  itself 
hoarse.  Then  he  spoke  a  few 
sentences,  short  and  sharp,  with 
military  precision,  winding  up  by  calling  for  "three  cheers  for 
our  brave  fellows  at  the  front,"  to  which  the  audience  responded 
as  a  London  audience  would  have  responded  in  the  autumn  of 
1914.  Trotzky  and  the  "Red"  Army  undoubtedly  now  have 
behind  them  a  great  body  of  nationalist  sentiment.  The  recon- 
que'st  of  Asiatic  Russia  has  even  revived  what  is  essentially  an 
imperialist  way  of  feeling,  tho  this  would  be  indignantly  repudi- 
ated by  many  of  those  in  whom  I  seemed  to  detect  it.  Experi- 
ence of  power  is  inevitably  altering  Communist  theories,  and 
men  who  control  a  vast  governmental  machine  can  hardly 
have  quite  the  same  outlook  on  life  as  they  had  when  they 
were  hunted  fugitives.  If  the  Bolsheviki  remain  in  power,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  their  Communism  will  fade  and  that 
they  will  increasingly  resemble  any  other  Asiatic  government — 
for  example,  our  own  government  in  India. 

Mr.  Russell,  after  a  careful  study  of  conditions  in  the  land 
ruled  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  pronounces  the  movement  as  too 
cruel  and  destructive  to  be  of  any  value  outside  Russia.  "I 
went  to  Russia  believing  myself  a  Communist,"  he  says,  "but 
contact  with  those  who  have  no  doubts  has  intensified  a  thou- 
sandfold my  own  doubts  not  only  of  Communism  but  of  every 
creed  so  firmly  held  that  for  its  sake  men  are  willing  to  inflict 
wide-spread  misery."     Mr.  Russell's  main  objection  to  Russian 
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THE   BEAR   THAT  WALKS  LIKE   A   QUESTION-MARK. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Bolshevism  seems  to  be  that  it  concentrates  immense  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  men,  tho  he  intimates  that  this  is  a  good 
thing  for  Russia.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  attempts  to 
crush  Bolshevism  by  force,  a  proceeding  which,  he  says,  is  fraught 
with  disaster.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  Russia  should  be  per- 
mitted to  work  out  her  own  salvation  in  peace.  One  of  the 
things  that  most  imprest  the  Englishman  was  the  profound 
difference  between  the  theories  of  actual  Bolsheviki  and  the 
version  of  those  theories  current  among  advanced  Socialists 
elsewhere.  Friends  of  Russia  outside  of  that  country  think  of 
Sovietism  as  a  new  form  of  representative  government  in  which 
only  workingmen  and  women  have  votes,  he  says.  They  think 
that  "proletariat"  means  "proletariat,"  but  not  that  "dicta- 
torship" literally  means  "dictatorship."  These  are  erroneous 
ideas,  we  are  told.  "Dictatorship"  in  Russia  means  exactly 
what  the  term  implies,  and  nothing  else.  But  by  "proletariat" 
the  Russian  means  only  the  Communist  class.  This  class,  says 
Mr.  Russell,  number  about  six  hundred  thousand  in  a  popula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  twenty  million,  and  in.  their  hands  lies 
all  the  power  in  Russia.  Bolshevism  is  "internally  aristocratic 
and  externally  militant,"  he  says,  the  aristocracy  being  the  Com- 
munist class,  with  all  the  good  and  bad  traits  of  an  aristocracy 
that  is  young  and  vital.  Resolution  is  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Communist  theory  of  International  affairs,  it  seems.  The 
revolution,  which,  according  to  Marx,  was  to  abolish  capitalism 
and  do  away  with  all  the  world's  ills,  happened  to  begin  in 
Russia,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  Communists  to  spread  it. 
No  real  good  can  come  to  any  country  without  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion, thinks  the  Communist.  "For  my  part,  after  weighing 
this  theory  carefully,  and  after  admitting  the  whole  of  its  in- 
dictment of  bourgeois  capitalism,  I  find  myself  definitely  and 
strongly  opposed  to  it,"  declares  Russell.  The  verdict  of  this 
leader  of  radical  thought,  after  his  investigations  in  Russia, 
has  created  consternation  among  the  "intellectuals,"  we  are 
told.     He  writes,  describing  a  typical  Russian  "Red": 

The  Communist  who  sincerely  believes  the  party  creed  is 
convinced  that  private  property  is  the  root  of  all  evil;  he  is  so 
certain  of  this  that  he  shrinks  from  no  measures,  however  harsh, 
which  seem  necessary  for  constructing  and  preserving  the  Com- 
munist state.  He  spares  himself  as  little  as  he  spares  others. 
He  works  sixteen  hours  a  day  and  foregoes  his  Saturday  half- 
holiday.  He  volunteers  for  any  difficult  or  dangerous  work 
which  needs  to  bo  done,  such  as  clearing  away  piles  of  infected 
corpse;  left  by  Kolchak  or  Denikin.  In  spite  of  his  position 
of  power  and  his  control  of  supplies,  he  lives  an  austere  life. 
He  is  not  pursuing  personal  ends,  but  aiming  at  the  creation 
of  a  new  social  order. 

The  same  motives,  however,  which  make  him  austere  make 
him  also  ruthless.  Marx  has  taught  that  Communism  is  fatally 
predestined  to  come  about;  this  fits  in  with  the  oriental  traits 
in  the  Russian  character  and  produces  a  state  of  mind  not 
unlike  that  of  the  early  successors  of  Mohammed.  Opposition 
is  crusht  without  mercy,  and  without  shrinking  from  the  method-; 
of  the  Czarist  police,  many  of  whom  are  still  employed  at  their 
old  work.  Since  all  evils  are  due  to  private  property,  the  evils 
of  the  Bolshevik  regime,  while  it  has  to  fight  private  property, 
will  automatically  cease  as  soon  as  it  has  succeeded. 

These  views  are  the  familiar  consequences  of  fanatical  belief. 
To  an  English  mind  they  reenforce  the  conviction  upon  which 
English  life  has  been  based  ever  since  1088,  that  kindliness  and 
tolerance  are  worth  all  the  creeds  in  Hie  world — a  view  which, 
it  is  true,  we  do  not  apply  to  other  nations  or  to  subject  races. 

The  Communists  have  better  food  than  other  people.  If  they 
are  of  some  political  importance  they  can  obtain  motor-cars 
or  telephones.  Also  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  unwelcome 
attentions  of  the  police  and  the  Extraordinary  Commission. 
Mr.  Russell  says  that  before  lie  went  to  Russia  he  imagined 
he  was  going  to  Bee  a  new  form  of  representative  government 
in  operation  in  which  the  celebrated  Soviet  system  had  been 
developed  to  the  nth  power.  What  was  his  surprize,  then,  to 
find  that  the  Soviet  system  is  moribund,  all  the  real  power 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Communist  class,  where  it  seems 
destined  to  remain  perpetually  under  the  peculiar  methods 
employed  in  Russia  for  giving  the  victory  to  government  candi- 
dates, of  which  we  read: 
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In  the  first  place,  the  voting  is  by  show  of  hands,  so  that  all 
who  vote  against  the  Government  are  marked  men.  In  tho 
second  place,  no  candidate  who  is  not  a  Communist  can  have 
any  printing  done,  the  printing-works  being  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  state.  In  the  third  place,  he  can  not  address  any  meeting, 
because  the  halls  all  belong  to  the  state.  The  whole  of  the 
press  are  of  course  official;  no  independent  daily  is  permitted. 
In  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  the  Mensheviki  have  succeeded 
in  winning  about  forty  seats  out  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
in  the  Moscow  Soviet,  by  being  known  in  certain  large  factories 
where  the  electoral  campaign  could  be  conducted  by  word  of 
mouth. 

But  altho  the  Moscow  Soviet  is  nominally  sovereign  in  Mos- 
cow, it  is  really  only  a  body  of  electors  who  choose  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  forty,  out  of  which  in  turn  is  chosen  tho 
Presidium,  consisting  of  nine  men  who  meet  daily  and  have  all 
the  power.  The  Moscow  Soviet,  as  a  whole,  is  supposed  to 
meet  once  a  week,  but  did  not  meet  while  we  were  in  Moscow. 
The  Presidium,  on  the  contrary,  meets  daily.  Of  course,  it  is 
easy  for  the  Government  to  exercise  pressure  over  the  election 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  again  over  the  election  of  the 
Presidium.  It  must  be  remembered  that  effective  j>rotest  js 
impossible,  owing  to  the  absolutely  complete  suppression  of  free 
speech  and  free  press.  The  result  is  that  the  Presidium  of  t Ik- 
Moscow  Soviet  consists  only  of  orthodox  Communists. 

I  never  came  across  a  Communist  by  chance;  the  people 
whom  I  met  in  the  streets  or  in  the  villages,  when  I  could 
get  into  conversation  with  them,  almost  invariably  said  they 
were  of  no  party.  The  only  other  answer  I  ever  had  was  from 
the  peasants,  who  openly  stated  that  they  were  Czarists.  It 
must  be  said  that  the  peasants'  reasons  for  disliking  the  Bol- 
sheviki are  very  inadequate.  It  is  said — and  all  I  saw  confirmed 
the  assertion — that  the  peasants  are  bet.ter  off  than  they  ever 
were  before.  I  saw  no  one — man,  woman,  or  child — who  looked 
underfed  in  the  villages.  The  big  landowners  are  dispossest, 
and  the  peasants  have  profited.  But  the  town  and  the  army 
still  need  nourishing,  and  the  Government  has  nothing  to  give 
the  peasants  in  return  for  food  except  paper,  which  the  peasants 
resent  having  to  take. 

The  Communist  party  is  composed  of  different  factions, 
altho  thus  far,  we  are  told,  external  pressure  has  prevented 
disunion.     Mr.  Russell  divides  the  personnel  into  three  classes: 

There  are  first  the  old  revolutionists,  tested  by  years  of 
persecution.  These  men  have  most  of  the  highest  posts.  Prison 
and  exile  have  made  them  tough  and  fanatical,  and  rather  out 
of  touch  with  their  own  country.  They  are  honest  men,  wi.th 
a  profound  belief  that  Communism  will  regenerate  the  world. 

The  second  class  is  the  bureaucracy,  among  whom  are  to  be 
found  most  of  the  men  occupying  political  posts  just  below  the 
top,  consists  of  young  arrivistes  who  are  enthusiastic  Bolshe- 
viki because  of  the  material  success  of  Bolshevism.  It  is  these 
men  who  make  the  regime  so  odious  in  many  ways.  With  them 
must  be  reckoned  the  army  of  policemen,  spies,  and  secret  agents, 
largely  inherited  from  the  Czarist  times,  who  make  their  profit 
out  of  the  fact  that  no  ono  can  live  except  by  breaking  the  law. 
This  aspect  of  Bolshevism  is  exemplified  by  the  Extraordinary 
Commission,  a  body  practically  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, possessing  its  own  regiments,  which  are  better  feel  than 
the  "Red"  Army.  This  body  has  the  power  of  imprisoning  any 
man  or  woman  without  trial  on  such  charges  as  speculation  or 
counter-revolutionary  activity.  It  has  shot  thousands  without. 
trial,  and  tho  now  it  has  nominally  lost  the  power  of  inflicting 
the  death  penalty,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  has  altogether 
lost  it  in  fact.  It  has  spies  everywhere,  and  ordinary  mortals 
live  in  terror  of  it. 

The  third  class  in  the  bureaucracy  consists  of  men  who  are 
not  ardent  Communists,  who  have  rallied  to  the  Goverrment 
since  it  has  proved  itself  stable  and  who  werk  for  it  either  out. 
of  patriotism  or  because  they  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  devel- 
oping their  ideas  freely  without  the  obstacle  of  traditional  in- 
stitutions. Among  this  class  are  to  be  found  men  of  the  type 
of  the  successful  business  man,  men  with  the  same  sort  of  ability 
as  is  found  in  the  American  self-made  trust  magnate,  but  work- 
ing for  success  and  power,  not  for  money.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Bolsheviki  are  successfully  solving  the  problem  of  en- 
listing this  kind  of  ability  in  the  public  service  without  per- 
mitting it  to  amass  wealth  as  it  does  in  capitalistic  communities. 

This  is,  perhaps,  their  greatest  success  so  far  outside  the 
domain  of  war.  It  makes  it  possible  to  suppose  that,  if  Russia 
is  allowed  to  have  peace,  an  amazing  industrial  development 
may  take  place,  making  Russia  a  rival  of  the  United  Slates. 
The    Bolsheviki   are    industrialists    in    all    their   aims;     they    love 

everything  in  modern  industry  except  the  excessive  rewards  of 
the  capitalists.  And  the  harsh  discipline  to  which  they  are 
subjecting  the  workers  is  calculated,   if  anything  can,   to   give 
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them  the  babits  of  industry  and  honesty  which  have  hitherto 
been  lacking  and  which  alone  prevent  Russia  from  being  one 
of  the  foremost  industrial  countries. 

Mr.  Russell  saw  Trotzky,  Lenine,  and  Gorky  during  his  stay 
in  Russia,  the  two  last  named  granting  him  interviews.  We 
read : 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Moscow  I  had  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion with  Lenine  in  English,  which  he  speaks  fairly  well.  An 
interpreter  was  present,  but  his  services  were  scarcely  required. 
1  have  never  met  a  personage  so  destitute  of  self-importance. 
He  looks  at  his  visitors  very  closely,  and  screws  up  one  eye. 
which  seems  to  increase  alarmingly  the  penetrating  power  of 
the  other,  lie  laughs  a  great  deal;  at  first  his  laugh  seems 
merely  friendly  and  jolly,  but  gradually  I  came  to  feel  it  rather 
grim,  lie  is  dictatorial,  calm,  incapable  of  fear,  extraordinarily 
devoid  of  self-seeking,  an  embodied  theory.  The  materialistic 
conception  of  history,  one  feels,  is  his  life-blood.  He  resembles 
a  professor  in  his  desire  to  have  the  theory  understood,  and  in 
his  fury  with  those  who  misunderstand  or  disagree,  as  also  in 
his  love  of  expounding.  I  got  the  impression  that  he  despises 
a  great  many  people  and  is  an  intellectual  aristocrat. 

I  asked  him  next  whether  he  thought  it  possible  to  establish 
Communism  firmly  and  fully  in  a  country  containing  such  a 
large  majority  of  peasants.  He  admitted  that  it  was  difficult, 
and  laughed  over  the  exchange  the  peasant  is  compelled  to  make 
of  food  for  paper;  the  worthlessness  of  Russian  paper  struck 
him  as  comic.  But  he  said — what  is  no  doubt  true — that  things 
will  right  themselves  when  there  are  goods  to  offer  to  the  peasant. 
For  this  he  looks  partly  to  electrification  in  industry,  which,  he 
says,*  is  a  technical  necessity  in  Russia,  but  will  take  ten  years 
to  complete.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  as  they  all  do,  of  the 
great  scheme  for  generating  electrical  power  by  means  of  peat. 
Of  course  he  looks  to  the  raising  of  the  blockade  as  the  only 
radical  cure;  but  he  was  not  very  hopeful  of  this  being  achieved 
thoroughly  or  permanently  except  through  revolution  in  other 
countries.  Peace  between  Bolshevik  Russia  and  capitalist, 
countries,  he  said,  must  always  be  insecure;  the  Entente  might 
be  led  by  weariness  and  mutual  dissensions  to  conclude  peace, 
but  he  felt  convinced  that  the  peace  would  be  of  brief  duration. 

He  described  the  division  between  rich  and  poor  peasants,  and 
the  government  propaganda  among  the  latter  against  the  former 
leading  to  acts  of  violence  which  he  seemed  to  find  amusing. 
He  spoke  as  tho  the  dictatorship  over  the  peasant  would  have 
to  continue  a  long  time  because  of  the  peasant's  desire  for  free 
trade.  He  said  he  knew  from  statistics  (what  I  can  well  believe) 
that  the  peasants  have  had  more  to  eat  these  last  two  years 
than  they  ever  had  before,  "and  yet  they  are  against  vis,"  he 
added  a  little  wistfully. 

I  think  if  I  had  met  him  without  knowing  who  he  was  1 
should  not  have  guessed  that  he  was  a  great  man;  Ik-  struck 
me  as  too  opinionated  and  narrowly  orthodox.  His  strength 
comes,  I  imagine,  from  his  honesty,  courage,  and  unwavering 
faith — religious  faith  in  the  Marxian  gospel,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  Christian  martyr's  hopes  of  paradise,  except  that  it 
is  less  egotistical.  He  has  as  little  love  of  liberty  as  the  Chris- 
tians who  suffered  under  Diocletian  and  retaliated  when  they  ac- 
quired power.  Perhaps  love  of  liberty  is  incompatible  with 
whole-hearted  belief  in  a  panacea  for  all  human  ills.  If  so.  I 
can  not  but  rejoice  in  the  skeptical  temper  of  the  western  world. 

Trotzky.  whom  the  Communists  do  not  by  any  means  regard 
as  Lenine's  equal,  made  more  impression  upon  me  from  the  point 
of  view  of  intelligence  and  personality,  tho  not  of  character. 
I  saw  too  little  of  him,  however,  to  have  more  than  a  very 
superficial  impression.  He  has  bright  eyes,  military  bearing, 
lightning  intelligence,  and  magnetic  personality.  He  is  very 
good-looking,  with  admirable  wavy  hair;  one  feels  he  would  be 
irresistible  to  women.  I  felt  in  him  a  vein  of  gay  good  humor 
so  long  as  he  was  not  crossed  in  any  way-.  I  thought,  perhaps 
wrongly,  that  his  vanity  was  even  greater  than  his  love  of  power 
—the  sort  of  vanity  that  one  associates  with  an  artist  or  actor. 
The  comparison  with  Napoleon  was  forced  upon  one.  But  I 
had  no  means  of  estimating  the  strength  of  his  Communist 
conviction,  which  may  be  very  sincere  and  profound. 

An  extraordinary  contrast  to  both  these  men  was  Gorky, 
with  whom  I  had  a  brief  interview  in  Petrograd.  He  was  in 
bed.  apparently  dying  and  obviously  heart-broken.  He  begged 
me,  in  anything  I  might  say  about  Russia,  always  to.emphasize 
what  Russia  has  suffered.  He  supports  the  Government — as  I 
should  do  if  I  were  a  Russian — not  because  he  thinks  it  faultless, 
but  because  the  possible  alternatives  are  worse.  One  felt  in 
him  a  love  of  the  Russian  people  which  makes  their  present 
martyrdom  almost  unbearable  and  prevents  the  fanatical  faith 
by  which  the  pure  Marxians  are  upheld.  I  felt  him  the  most 
lovable,  and  to  me  the  most  sympathetic,  of  all  the  Russians 
I  saw.      I  wished  for  more  knowledge  of  his  outlook,  but  he  spoke 


with  difficulty  and  was  constantly  interrupted  by  terrible  fits 
of  coughing,  so  I  could  not  stay.  All  the  intellectuals  whom  I 
met — a  class  who  have  suffered  terribly — exprest  their  gratitude 
to  him  for  what  he  has  done  on  their  behalf.  The  materialistic, 
conception  of  history  is  all  very  well,  but  some  care  for  the 
higher  things  of  civilization  is  a  relief.  The  Bolsheviki  are 
sometimes  said  to  have  done  great  things  for  art,  but  I  could 
not  discover  that  they  had  done  more  than  preserve  something 
of  what  existed  before.  When  1  questioned  one  of  them  on  the 
subject.,  he  grew  impatient  and  said:  "We  haven't  time  for  a 
new  art  any-  more  than  for  a  new  religion."  Unavoidably-,  the 
atmosphere  is  one  in  which  art  can  not  flourish,  because  art  is 
anarchic  and  resistant  to  organization.  Gorky  has  done  all 
that  one  man  could  to  preserve  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
life  of  Russia.     But  he  is  dying,  and  perhaps  it  is  dying,  too. 

Mr.  Russell  reminds  us  that  the  disagreeable  features  of  the 
Bolshevik  regime  are  chiefly  due  to  Russian  industrial  paralysis 
and  the  bitter  war  the  Government  has  had  to  carry  on,  from 
which  harshness,  espionage,  and  a  curtailment  of  liberty  result 
unavoidably.  Peace  and  trade,  he  thinks,  are  the  sole  cure  for 
the  evils  from  which  Russia  is  suffering.  Unlike  many  observers 
who  predict  that  the  Bolshevik  Government  is  doomed  to  fall 
soon.  Russell  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  Government  is 
stable.  Russia  is  not  ready  for  any  form  of  democracy,  he 
says,  and  the  dictatorship  now  in  operation  there  is  what  the 
country  needs.  He  regards  as  open  to  grave  criticism  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  Bolsheviki  that  they  are  allies  of  western 
advanced  Socialism,  however,  stating  that  for  their  interna- 
tional program  nothing  is  to  be  said.  But  he  is  inclined  to 
favor  their  national  government,  which,  he  say-s,  is  performing 
a  necessary  task  in  developing  efficiency  among  a  lazy  and 
undisciplined  population,  preparing  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  and  abolishing  illiteracy.     He  goes  on: 

But  if  we  continue  to  refuse  peace  and  trade,  I  do  not  think 
the  Bolsheviki  will  go  under.  Russia  will  endure  great  hard- 
ships in  the  years  to  co.'ue,  as  before.  But  the  Russians  are 
inured  to  misery  as  no  western  nation  is;  they  can  live  and  work 
under  conditions  which  we  should  find  intolerable.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  be  driven  more  and  more,  from  mere  self-preser- 
vation, into  a  policy  of  imperialism.  The  Entente  has  been 
doing  everything  to  expose  Germany  to  a  Russian  invasion  of 
arms  and  leaflets,  by  allowing  Poland  to  engage  in  a  disastrous 
war  and  compelling  Germany  to  disarm.  All  Asia  lies  open  to 
Bolshevik  ambitions. 

The  Russian  Government  is  not  imperialistic  in  spirit,  and 
would  prefer  peace  to  conquest.  The  country  is  weary  of  war 
and  denuded  of  goods.  But  if  the  western  Powers  insist  upon 
war,  another  spirit,  which  is  already  beginning  to  show-  itself, 
will  become  dominant.  Conquest  will  be  the  only-  alternative 
to  submission.  Asiatic  conquest  will  not  be  difficult.  But  for 
us,  from  the  imperialist  standpoint,  it  will  mean  utter  ruin.  And 
for  the  Continent  it  will  mean  revolutions,  civil  wars,  economic 
catacly-sms.  The  policy  of  crushing  Bolshevism  by  force  was 
always  foolish  and  criminal;  it  has  now-  become  impossible  and 
fraught  with  disaster.  Our  own  Government,  it  would  seem, 
has  begun  to  realize  the  dangers;  let  us  hope  it  realizes  them 
sufficiently  to  enforce  its  view  against  opposition.  If  not,  the 
Great  War  (as  we  still  call  it)  will  have  been  only  the  prelude 
to  a  conflagration  compared  with  which  it  will  seem  to  have 
been  a  mere  frontier  skirmish. 

In  substantial  agreement  with  Mr.  Russell's  objection  to  in- 
tervention, the  Richmond  News-Leader  points  out  that  "men's 
fears  of  the  spread  of  Bolshevism  have  made  indorsement  of 
every  anti-Bolshevik  program,  no  matter  how  chimerical,  a  part 
of  the  creed  of  patriotism.  On  this  policy,  which  it  finds  still 
advocated  by  President  Wilson  and  the  French  Government, 
The  News  comments: 

Nothing  that  has  been  written  of  the  excesses  of  the  Bolshevik 
rule  falls  short  of  what  the  Bolsheviki  would  do  if  they  were  put 
to  it.  To  sympathize  with  their  tenets  is  to  approve  the  ride 
of  the  most  bloodthirsty  and  rapacious  minority  seen  in  history. 
But  opposition  to  the  Bolsheviki  ought  not  to  postulate  a  policy 
of  non-intercourse  w-hen  no  other  policy  holds  out  the  slightest 
promise  of  relief — barring  only  the  now-impossible,  a  general 
military  offensive  against  the  "Reds."  It  speaks  well  for  the 
sanity  of  Mr.  Wilson  that,  with  all  his  liberalism,  the  spectacle  of 
Bolshevism  is  unspeakably  abhorrent  to  him.  But  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  being  compelled  to  parley  with  a  murderer  when  that 
murderer  has  his  pistol  at  the  head  of  a  helpless  people. 
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Are  you  trying  to  run  your  car 

without  advice  or  help  from  anyone? 

How  experienced  motorists  avoid  the  usual  string  of  unnecessary  troubles 


BEFORE  many  a  motorist  has 
run  his  new  car  a  thousand 
miles  he  has  begun  to  have 
all  kinds  of  trouble.  It  may  be 
getting  the  motor  started.  It  may 
be  climbing  hills.  He  may  run  his 
battery  down,  let  the  oil  get  low  in 
the  crankcase,  neglect  a  hidden 
grease-cup — have  any  number  of  un- 
necessary troubles,  all  simply  because 
he  lacks  experience. 

Successful  motorists  avoid  all  of 
these  troubles.  And  they  do  it 
not  so  much  through  their  own 
knowledge,  as  by  utilizing  the  ex- 
perience of  others. 

How  successful  car-owners  keep  their 
cars  out  of  the  repair  shop 

There  is  one  way  for  the  car-owner 
to  get  the  advice  he  needs.  In  the 
United  States  today  there  are  50,000 
garages  and  automobile  accessory 
dealers.  Every  one  of  these  men 
has  back  of  him  an  average  term  of 
experience  of  from  four  to  five  years — 
four  to  five  years  studying  auto- 
mobile troubles  and  how  to 
avoid  them 


Do  you  know 

— where  to  look  for  starting,  lighting  and 
ignition  troubles? 

— how  to  keep  battery  from  running  down? 

— when  carbon  is  forming? 

— how  to  keep  your  carburetor  adjusted 
to  the  varying  grades  of  gasoline? 

—  when  to  change  the  lubricant  in  the 
crankcase,  when  to  lubricate  the  transmis- 
sion and  differential? 

— how  to  keep  your  brakes  safe? 

— how  to  tell  when  your  engine  is  missing? 

— how  to  detect  a  slipping  clutch? 

— how  to  keep  spare  tires  from  deteri- 
orating in  sunlight  and  air? 

— how  to  eliminate  the  commonest  cause 
of  an  overheated  engine? 

— how  to  tell  if  you  are  losing  power 
through  leaky  valves? 

— if  your  front  wheels  are  aligned  cor- 
rectly (to  make  steering  easier  and  save 
wear  on  tires)? 


These  accessory  dealers  and  garage  own- 
ers realize  that  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  furnish  the  supplies  the  motorist  asks 
for,  or  to  make  repairs  after  the  damage  has 
been  done.  They  are  ready  and  eager  to 
give  service — service  in  the  "little  things" 
of  upkeep — service  that  means  studying  the 
special  problems  of  each  one  of  their  cus- 
tomersand  solving  thoseproblems  for  them. 

Little  suggestions  that  are  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  year 

The    up-to-date    dealer    selects    his    mer- 


chandise with  his  customers'  needs  in  view. 

He  can  save  the  car-owner  the  cost  of  need- 
less accessories  just  as  he  can  recommend 
the  purchase  of  those  which  will  be  the  most 
satisfactory. 

Continued  smooth,  safe  running 
— long  life  with  slow  depreciation 
— a  car  that  continues  to  look  new 
— these    are    the    results    of   keeping    in 
touch,  through  the  dealer,  with  the  valuable 
new  accessories  that  are  always  coming  on 
the  market. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  car- 
owner  who  welcomes  the  ideas  and  follows 
the  advice  of  his  dealer  can  lengthen  the 
life  of  his  car  from  two  to  five  years,  and 
save  hundreds  of  dollars  in  operating  it. 

To  every  car-owner  in  the  United  States, 
we  make  the  following  suggestions: 

Keep    in    close    touch    with    your    local 

garage  man  and  accessory  dealer.     Tell 

him  when  anything  goes  wrong  on  your 

car.     Get  him  to  take  a  personal  interest 

in  how  your  car  runs. 

Be  guided  by  his  advice  in  the  matter  of 

repairs  and  accessories. 

Above  all,   don't  try  to   "go  it   alone." 

Don't    try   to   make   technical    decisions 

without  the  technical  knowledge. 

Trust  your  dealer,  make  a  friend  of  him, 

take  advantage  of  the  service  he  is  ready 

to  give. 


This  announcement  is  one  of  a  series  being  presented 
in  the  interests  of  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
motoring  public  and  the  dealers  who  supply  their 
needs. 

Acheson  Graphite  Co.,  Makers  of  Gredag  Lubricants 
Arthur  S.  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Makers  of  Tilton  Fan  Belts 
G-Piel  Co.,  Makers  of  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out  and  Long  Horn 
Sterling  Varnish  Co.,  Makers  of  Nitrex,  the  protective  coat- 
ing for  spare  tires 

Sales  Department 

EDWARD   A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  INC. 

23  West  43rd  Street 

New  York  City 
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VILLA,  SUBDUED   BANDIT,  DEVOTES 

HIMSELF   TO   RANCHING   AND 

"WATCHFUL   WAITING" 

HIS  KEEN  SENSE  OP  HUMOR  was  probably  what 
made  Francisco  Villa  stand  forth  the  other  day  and 
promise  the  Mexican  Government  that  he  would  be 
good.  The  uncapturable  and  irrepressible  bandit  leader  realty 
does  possess  a  sense  of  humor,  it  is  said,  and  this  surrender  must 
have  tickled  him  clear  down  to  his  toes.  Under  its  terms,  Villa 
will  get  a  huge  estate  at  Canutilla,  Durango,  where  he  will  be 
"guarded"  for  the  rest  of  his  life  by  fifty  of  his  followers,  selected 
by  himself,  it  is  presumed,  from  among  his  most  trusted  officers, 
who  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Government.  Each  of  his  nine  hun- 
dred men  is  to  be  given  a  year's  pay,  in  addition  to  a  farm. 
Villa  is  said  to  have  given  his 
"word  of  honor"  never  again  to 
fight  against  the  Constitutional 
Government  or  against  Mexico. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  observers 
conversant  with  the  situation 
that  Villa's  "surrender"  in  no 
way  affects  his  former  status  as 
a  menace  to  Mexico.  The  agree- 
ment entered  into  means  nothing 
more  to  him,  it  is  said,  than 
security  while  he  awaits  devel- 
opments. To  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment it  gives  temporary 
relief  from  the  expense  involved 
in  trying  to  capture  this  trouble- 
some malcontent,  even  tho  it  is 
reported  that  it  will  cost  the 
Government  two  billion  dollars 
to  carry  out  its  promises  to 
him.  Villa's  surrender  after 
several  years  of  ceaselessactivity, 
during  which  he  has  become  the 
best  known  of  living  leaders  of 
brigands,  has  recalled  many  pic- 
turesque incidents  in  his  lively 
career.  When  he  first  emerged 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  moun- 
tain    fastnesses     of      northern 

Mexico  in  1911,  it  was  as  the  leader  of  a  small,  unkempt  band 
of  peons  forming  part  of  Madero's  forces  in  Chihuahua.  At 
that  time  Villa  was  "as  unpromising  a  specimen  of  humanity 
as  human  eyes  ever  beheld,"  we  are  told.  His  appearance  is 
further  described  in  the  New  York  Tribune  by  Tom  Steep, 
then  Associated  Press  representative,  who  says  he  has  known 
Villa  during  three  stages  of  his  career: 

He  was  posted  on  a  hill  beneath  the  branches  of  a  tree,  the 
soldiers  of  his  little  company  dressing  a  line  on  each  side  of 
him.  He  wore,  tilted  back  from  his  forehead,  a  large  sombrero, 
the  headgear  of  a  peon.  He  is  small,  wiry,  compactly  built,  but 
not  thin.  His  eyes  glisten,  their  black  pupils  surrounded  with 
bloodshot  white.  You  are  conscious  of  a  kind  of  dissembled 
ferocity  in  his  faint  grin.  As  you  behold  him  standing  there 
with  his  warlike  array  of  cartridge-belts  swung  over  his  shoulders 
and  beneath  his  arms  you  are  imprest  with  the  undesirability  of 
ever  encountering  him  alone.  You  are  told  that  he  first  took 
to  the  mountains  because  he  shot  a  man  in  Chihuahua,  and  that 
when  he  heard  his  victim  did  not  die,  he  sneaked  back  into  the 
city  at  night  and  completed  the  job.  It  is  related  that  he 
committed  the  crime  to  avenge  his  sister. 

Mr.  Steep  relates  that  the  next  time  he  saw  Villa  the  latter 
had  just  acquired  his* first  uniform.  It  was  a  faded  blue  second- 
hand United  States  Pullman  porter's  uniform,  but  Villa,  never 
having  traveled  in  a  Pullman,  did  not  know  that,  and  as  it 
differed  from  the  clothes  his  soldiers  had  on,  he  wore  it  with 
pride.     He  was  eating  his  dinner: 

Villa  ate  his  dinner  as  any  one  would  eat  who  had  not  much 
acquaintance   with   a  dining-room.     Beside   his  plate,   mingled 


with  his  knives  and  forks,  lay  his  pistol.  One  wondered  whether 
he  was  going  to  eat  with  it.  But  he  knew  its  proper  use.  Thence- 
forth Villa  never  ate,  slept,  or  went  to  a  bull-fight  without  hav- 
ing his  gun  handy.  It  was  the  talisman  of  his  whole  career. 
If  ever  scepter  represented  authority  it  was  Villa's  gun. 

When  Madero  was  murdered  and  Carranza  took  the  field 
against  Huerta,  Carranza  made  friends  with  Villa  who  held 
sway  in  Chihuahua  City,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  that  name. 
Of  this  part  of  his  career  we  read: 

He  was  preparing  to  move  his  troops  for  an  attack  on  Tor- 
reon,  a  railroad  center  about  four  hundred  miles  south  of  El  Paso. 
Torreon  had  been  settled  by  many  Spaniards,  whom  Villa  hated, 
because  he  considered  them  followers  of  Diaz.  At  that  time  I 
represented  the  Associated  Press,  for  which  Villa  had  a  pro- 
found respect.  One  of  his  advisers  had  told  him  that  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  Spaniards  in  Torreon  might  provoke  unfriendliness 

abroad,  but  that  there  probably 
would  be  a  way  of  doing  it  diplo- 
matically. Knowing  that  the 
Associated  Press  represented 
most  of  the  American  news- 
papers, Villa  sent  for  me. 

Here  his  sense  of  humor  was 
still  present.  It  was  night.  Villa 
stood  in  the  tropical  starlight 
beside  an  adobe  house,  laughing 
immoderately. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at, 
General?"  asked  some  one 
startled  by  the  unexpected  mirth. 
"  I  am  laughing,"  replied  Villa, 
between  gasps  for  breath,  "I  am 
laughing  to  think  how  many  toes 
will  soon  be  turned  toward  the 
stars!" 

The  three  hundred  or  more 
Spaniards  in  Torreon,  Villa  pro- 
ceeded to  explain,  must  leave  if 
they  wished  to  escape  death. 
This  information  he  desired  con- 
veyed to  the  Spanish  Embassy 
at  Washington,  and  he  wished 
it  published  in  the  American 
papers  that  he  had  given  warn- 
ing of  his  intention.  The  warn- 
ing was  sent  to  the  Spanish  Em- 
bassy, but  with  what  result  I  do 
not  know.  At  any  rate,  I  never 
heard  of  many  Spaniards  being 
killed  at  Torreon. 

Torreon  captured,  Villa  again 
It  was  always  his  custom  to  take 


FARMER    VILLA. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  Evening  News. 


retired  to  Chihuahua   City, 
a  long  rest  after  a  victory. 

In  Chihuahua,  with  Carranza  safely  elsewhere,  Villa  exer- 
cised the  undisputed  powers  of  a  tyrant.  He  was  the  govern- 
ment. Its  function  was  through  his  will.  His  court  was  held 
in  a  room  on  an  upper  floor  of  the  governor's  palace,  a  stone 
building  about  five  times  as  big  as  New  York's  City  Hall,  which 
overlooked  a  plaza. 

Thither  came  all  those  who  were  forced  by  circumstances  to 
have  any  dealings  with  him.  All  feared  him.  None  was  cer- 
tain of  the  outcome  of  his  quest.  And  never,  except  in  Mexico, 
was  there  beheld  such  a  scene. 

Villa,  as  black  as  Othello,  sat  among  the  crimson  draperies 
and  gilt,  cushioned  furniture,  his  revolver  available  in  his  belt 
and  his  armed  guards  at  the  doors.  It  was  a  picture  of  bar- 
baric splendor,  as  if  a  vagabond  with  muddy  boots  had  taken 
possession  of  a  castle. 

Up  the  cool  marble  steps  trailed  an  endless  line  of  broken, 
ragged  men,  of  women  with  sickly  babes  tucked  beneath  shawls, 
of  underfed  children  orphaned  by  recent  battles,  and  of  prisoners 
whose  red  eyes  and  sunken  stomachs  betokened  long  vigils  in 
cells. 

On  his  canopied  thronelike  chair  sat  Villa,  smoking  a  cigaret, 
and  ready  to  dispense  justice  as  he  saw  it  or  as  the  whim 
prompted.  He  was  often  vain,  but  never  boastful,  as  I  knew 
him;  he  was  even  given  to  kindness.  His  decision  once 
given  he  was  unyielding.  Toward  an  enemy  he  knew  no 
justice.  In  estimating  the  motives  of  persons  unknown  to 
him  he  was  guided  by  his  knowledge  of  his  own  motives. 
A  fox  himself,  he  regarded  the  world  as  populated  with 
foxes. 

A  woman  steps  out  of  the  line  to  complain  that  a  man  has 
stolen  her  cow.     Bring  the  prisoner  forward!     Thrust  forward, 
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Why  these  smart  coats 
shed  the  hardest  rain— 

Six  light  layers  of  rubber 
hidden  under  the  fabric 


OUT  at  the  country  club    or   in 
town   on    business  —  wherever 
smartly  dressed   men  go  in  wet 
weather  you  see  U.  S.  Raynsters. 

Hidden  under  the  fabric  of  these  dis- 
tinctive coats  are  at  least  six  light  layers 
of  rubber — so  thin  and  flexible  that 
you'd  never  know  they  were  there. 
They  are  built  right  into  the  texture  of 
the  coat. 

There's  a  Raynster  to  suit  every 
taste.  They  are  made  in  the  familiar 
raincoat  fabrics,  in  woolens,  yarntex  and 
heathertones — in  many  styles  and  colors 
— for  men,  women  and  children. 

Rubber  Surface  Raynsters — Raynsters 
are  also  made  with 
smooth  rubber  surface 
for  farmers,  policemen, 
firemen,  drivers,  sports- 


*■ 


men  and  all  who  work  or  play  outdoors. 
Back  of  their  sturdy  strength  is  all  the 
painstaking  care  in  manufacture  that 
has  made  the  Raynster  famous. 

No  matter  what  the  model — and  no 
matter  what  the  price — every  coat  that 
bears  the  Raynster  label  gives  full  value 
for  your  money.  It  is  backed  by  all 
the  skill  and  experience  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
world. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Raynsters — or 
write  us  at  1790  Broadway,  New  York, 
for  booklet  showing  different  styles. 
Look  for  the  name  Raynster  on  the  label. 


^W 


The  inner  side  of  the  fabric  is  coated 
•with  at  leait  six  thin  layers  of  rub- 
ber, -which  are  cured  in  one  solid 
piece  —  proof  against  the  hardest 
rain.  The  completed  coat  it  so  light 
and  flexible  that  you  d  never  know 
there  ivas  any  rubber  bet-ween  the 
outer  fabric  and  the  lining. 


Raynster 

^^  **  Registered  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Registered  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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Actual  test  at  the 
Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology 
proved  the  Tilton  Fan 
Belt  able  to  withstand 
a  pull  up  to  2550  lbs., 
over  1J4  tons,  before 
breaking.  There  was 
no  perceptiole  stretch. 


How  Carbon  En- 
dangers the  Life 
of  your  Motor. 

WHY  Experts  Faithfully 
Guard  Against  This  Menace. 

Carbon  causes  the  engine  to  knock.  It  re- 
duces power.  It  increases  fuel  consumption. 
It  saps  the  "  pep  "  of  your  motor. 

Danger  from  frozen  pistons,  scored  cylin- 
ders, warped  connecting  rods,  and  ruined 
bearings  is  always  present. 

The  fan  belt  in  most  cases  is  to  blame. 

An  ordinary  fan  belt  slips,  it  stretches.  It 
allows  the  fan  to  idle  along.  The  fan  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  motor.  The  cooling 
water  over-heats  and  boils  quietly  away. 
The  engine  is  not  properly  cooled. 

The  lubricating  oil,  unable  to  withstand  the  excessive  heat,  cooks 
away,  leaving  carbon  deposits  on  cylinder  heads  and  pistons.  Con- 
stant cleaning  with  attendant  expense  fails  to  keep  the  motor  run- 
ning sweet.  Relentlessly  the  carbon  menace  collects. 

A  TILTON  BELT  eliminates  this. 

This  belt  does  not  slip  or  stretch.  It  is  always  in  adjustment.  It 
grips  the  pulleys  and  forces  the  fan  to  keep  pace  with  the  motor. 
It  insures  proper  cooling,  decreases  oil  and  gas  consumption,  main- 
tains constant  power,  reduces  radiator  fillings. 

The  cooling  system  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  car.  Tilton 
Belts  get  the  utmost  from  this  system. 

Woven  endless  to  fit  without  joint,  lap  or  seam,  they  are  stronger, 
last  longer,  and  insure  the  motor's  proper  operation  always. 

(There's  more  wear  in  Tilton  Fan  Belts.) 

Your  car  is  safe  if  Tilton  equipped,  • 

SALES  DEPARTMENT 
Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Inc.,  23-3 1  West  43rd  St.,  New  York  City 

MANUFACTURER 

Arthur  S.  Brown  Manufacturing  Co. 

TILTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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he  is,  a  thin,  wrinkled  old  Indian,  his  hat  in  hand  as  he  bows 
obsequiously  amid  the  unaccustomed  splendor. 

He  ventures  to  stand  erect,  humbly.  His  plea,  as  he  pushes 
back  his  white  loeks,  is  that  the  woman  owes  him  money.  He 
is  keeping  the  eow  as  collateral.  The  hint  of  money-lending  is 
repugnant  to  Villa.  It.  smacks  too  much  of  aristocracy.  He 
becomes  impatient. 

"Give  back  the  cow!"  commands  Villa.  That  is  final  enough 
without  the  bit  of  Villastic  profanity  which  embellishes  it.  The 
cow  is  restored  and  debt  wiped  out  all  at  once.  The  Indian 
is  uncomplaining.  He  teaches  the  door,  glad  to  be  off  so  easy. 
Is  it  not  as  if  a  god  had  spoken? 

Hurry  up,  guards!  Bestir  yourselves!  Bring  them  on  faster! 
Has  not  the  legislative,  the  judiciary,  and  the  executive,  all 
personified  in  one  man,  got  to  work  fast? 

Murder  is  the  charge  against  the  next  prisoner,  fished  up  and 
brought,  before  Villa  as  if  by  accident  because  the  jailer  hap- 
pened to  see  him  on  going  out.  Villa  looks  the  prisoner  in  the 
eye.  What  he  sees  in  the  man's  eye  he  tells  no  one.  bill  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  mail's  fate  is  sealed  by  what  Villa  sees 
there.  The  jailer,  the  rurale,  or  whoever  presents  the  charges, 
talks.  Villa  looks  out  the  window.  Be  is  thinking  of  some 
important  affair  of  state.  Why  should  he  have  to  listen  to  mere 
talk?  The  evidence  is  completed,  the  prisoner  protests  his  in- 
nocence, pleading  perhaps  that  he  ha4s  a  wife  and  children  and 
has  given  faithful  service  1o  Villa's  Army.  Down  comes  Villa's 
list  with  a  bang.  The  bang  proclaims  the  prisoner's  death  or 
freedom,  according  to  what  Villa  has  seen  in  the  man's  eye. 
Justice  in  this  case  is  satisfied  in  about  seven,  minutes. 

More  cases  are  disposed  of.  People  are  catapulted  in  and 
catapulted  out.  A  merchant  appears.  He  wishes  to  explain 
that  some  of  Villa's  officers  have  entered  his  store  and  confis- 
cated groceries,  wines,  cheese,  and  wearing-apparel.  Villa's 
little  eyes  open  and  shut  like  a  cat's.  He  is  interested.  Gro- 
ceries, wines,  cheese,  and  wearing-apparel  always  interested  him. 
He  permits  the  man  to  tell  his  story  without  interruption. 
That  is  a  bad  augury.  It  is  always  a  bad  augury  when  Villa 
says  nothing.     Much  lytter  to  have  him  hurl  profanity  at  you. 

The  merchant's  case  was  decided  as  soon  as  he  opened  his 
mouth.     Villa  has  let  him  convict  himself. 

iiCientifico!,,  blurts  Villa  in  a  rage.  Red  is  not  more  enrag- 
ing to  a  bull  than  cientifico  is  to  Villa.  It  means  that  the  mer- 
chant is  a  remnant  of  the  aristocracy  that  flourished  under 
Diaz.  Not.  only  does  he.  not  recover  the  groceries,  wines,  cheese, 
and  wearing-apparel.  Taut  he  is  banished,  and  under  penalty  of 
death  must  leave  Mexico  instanter. 

Mr.  Steep  attributes  at  least,  a  part  of  the  bandit's  success  to 
his  sense  of  humor.  It  was  not  a  trait  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
innocent  bystander,  however,  for  it  appears  Villa  was  always 
most  to  be  feared  when  he  smiled.  Another  characteristic  that 
has  helped  him  retain  leadership,  Mr.  Steep  thinks,  was  the 
bandit's  tendency  to  fly  into  a  rage.  Under  such  circumstances 
he  was  always  impervious  to  reason  and  would  go  on  and  have 
his  obstinate  way  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  Had  he  possest 
less  force,  men  of  more  brains  would  have  led  him.  Mr.  Bryan, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  in  dispatches  seemed  to  regard 
Villa  as  a  Presidential  possibility  for  Mexico,  or  at  least  as  a 
man  strong  enough  to  lead  that  country  out  of  revolutionary 
chaos.  Mr.  Steep  is  inclined  to  think  Villa  never  hoped  to  be 
President.     He  says: 

Taking  the  hint  which  seemed  to  come  from  Washington,  T 
one  day  approached  Villa  on  the  subject.  It  might  seem  flat- 
tering in  most  countries  to  ask  a  man  whether  he  aspired  to  the 
supreme  authority.  Not  so  in  Mexico.  Ambition,  tho  it  may 
be  the  one  thing  which  moves  a  man  there,  is  the  one  thing  he 
seeks  to  conceal.  I  pointed  out  to  Villa  thai  such  reports  were 
being  circulated  in  the  United  States  and  that  for  the  sake  of 
apparent  harmony  between  himself  and  Carranza  he  might  wish 
to  comment  on  them.  As  he  paced  the  floor,  now  and  then 
meditatively  jabbing  the  toe  of  his  boot  into  one  of  the  ba^s 
of  silver  coin  piled  in  a  corner — no  doubt,  the  army's  petty 
cash — he  explained  that  he  had  no  ambition  other  than  love  of 
country.  His  heart  belonged  to  Carranza,  he  said,  alt  ho  it  was 
well  known  that  two  things  were  never  more  at  variance  than 
Carranza's  and  Villa's  hearts. 

A  day  or  two  later  he  was  visited  on  the  same  mission  by 
another  correspondent.  His  fury  took  tin  form  of  ordering  the 
correspondent  from  his  presence  and  threatening  to  send  him 
out  of  the  country  if  the  question  of  his  ambition  over  again 
was  raised. 

Despite  these  instances,  1  am  convinced  thai  Villa  was  sincere 
in  bis  disavowal  of  ambition  for  the  Presidency.      He  was  aware 
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of  his  mastery  over  inferiors,  but  was  mindful  that  he  was  ignor- 
ant. Not  only  could  he  not  write,  but  he  learned  only  with 
difficulty  to  sign  his  name  to  state  papers.  In  Mexico  City, 
thrown  among  men  who  preferred  wits  to  guns,  he  would  face 
conditions  with  which  he  was  not  equipped  to  cope.  Hence  he 
seldom  ventured  out  of  northern  Mexico,  a  field  most  promising 
for  action  in  revolutions  and  safest  for  seclusion  in  peace.  Zaca- 
tecas,  to  which  he  has  now  "retired,"  is  such  a  place. 

Carranza  and  Villa  never  were  much  together.  Their  quarrel 
came  finally  over  a  telegraph-wire,  Carranza  had  gone  south 
and.  the  revolution  having  progressed  to  a  point  where  mili- 
tary action  was  less  necessary,  he  sought  to  subordinate  the 
man  whom  he  had  long  feared.  He  telegraphed  Villa  some 
peremptory  orders  which  Villa  refused  to  obey.  The  breach 
was  complete,  Carranza  gaining  control  of  the  government 
and  Villa  subsiding  into  seclusion.  Except  for  his  sporadic  raids 
on  the  border,  which  occasioned  the  Pershing  expedition,  wherein 
the  United  States  reversed  its  former  respect  for  him,  Villa  began 
to  bide  his  time. 

That  an  uneducated  man,  with  no  more  than  the  rags  on  his 
back,  rose  to  a  picturesque  eminence  where  he  held  absolute 
control  over  ten  or  twenty  thousand  soldiers  and  determined 
the  destinies  of  whole  cities,  furnishes  history  with  proof  that 
personality  sometimes  is  more  potential  than  birth,  and  that 
fortune  is  more  prone  to  favor  those  who  follow  then-  own 
impulses  than  those  who  obey  the  dictates  of  others. 


KRASSIN,  A   RISING   STRONG   MAN 
AMONG  THE   BOLSHEVIKI 

BOLSHEVIK  ARMIES  beat  down  Polish  resistance  in  the 
recent  Bolshevik  drive  toward  Warsaw,  but  a  Russian 
civilian,  Leonid  Gregory  Krassin  by  name,  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  invaders.  Even  tho  he  was  in 
London  during  most  of  the  advance,  his  propaganda,  introduced 
into  Poland  by  experienced  smugglers,  had  prepared  a  way  for 
t  he  at  tacking  armies.  When  in  London,  says  the  London  Morning 
Post,  Krassin  did  not  conceal  his  hopes  of  destroying  Poland. 
Russia,  he  said,  did  not  desire  to  take  Polish  territory,  but  only 
intended  to  restrict  Poland  within  her  natural  frontiers  and  to 
compel  her  to  adopt  a  Socialist  form  of  government.  The  Soviet 
propaganda,  he  declared,  would  do  the  rest.  After  that  the 
Bolsheviki  would  deal  with  Wrangel.  As  for  Europe,  he  said,  it 
no  longer  existed,  and  the  League  of  Nations  was  nothing  but  a 
hoax,  or  at  best  the  chimera  of  ignorant  dreamers.  Moscowr, 
he  added,  would  accept  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  conditions.  This 
would  afford  the  Bolsheviki  a  respite  of  which  they  would  tako 
advantage  to  redouble  their  efforts.  These  views  sufficiently 
describe  Krassin,  a  crafty,  indefatigable,  and  experienced  revo- 
lutionist, and  a  Germanophil.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  this 
new  force  among  the  Russian  "Reds"  is  presented  as  follows: 

Leonid  Gregory  Krassin.  nicknamed  Nikititch  by  his 
revolutionary  comrades,  was  born  on  July  28,  LS70,  in  Siberia, 
at  Kurgansk,  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk.  He  was  sent  to 
a  school  at  Turnen,  and  in  1887  entered  the  Technological  In- 
stitute of  St.  Petersburg,  whence  three  years  later  he  was  ex- 
pelled for  having  taken  part  in  a  students'  agitation.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  taken  back,  lint  was  again  expelled  in  1892 
for  his  share  in  the  revolutionary  demonstration  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  funeral  of  the  author,  Chelgunoff.  A  year  later  he 
was  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  known  as 
that  of  the  Secret  Croup  of  Moscow.  A  government  inquiry 
failed  to  establish  his  complicity,  but  if  was  proved  that  he  had 
had  relations  with  revolutionary  agitators. 

In  1894  he  was  excluded  from  the  Army  Reserve  and  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  imprisonment,  followed  by  three  years' 
police  surveillance  in  one  of  (he  northeastern  districts  of  tho 
government  of  Vologda,  ruder  the  pretext  of  ill-health,  how- 
ever, he  contrived  to  gel  permission  to  spend  the  period  of 
police  surveillance  at  Irkutsk,  where  his  relations  resided,  and 
also  to  gel  it  reduced  to  one  year.  It  will  he  seen  that  Iho 
Czarisl  regime  was  far  less  terrible  than  that  of  the  Bolsheviki, 
and,  moreover,  that  Krassin  was  not  above  craving  favors  from, 
a  detested  bourgeois  Government.  In  ls«>7  he  was  authorized 
to  reside  anywhere  except  in  (he  capital  or  the  university  centers. 
Forthwith  he  obtained  a  passport  and  traveled  abroad,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Financial  Committee  of  (he  Russian 
Social  Democratic  party,  as  Hie  Bolshevik  group  headed  by 
Lenin e  was  then  called.  On  his  return  to  Russia  he  was  ar- 
rested at  a  meeting  of  members  of  (his  group  at  Moscow,  but 
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TRUCKS 


YOUR  car  deserves  careful,  system- 
atic treatment.  It  deserves  to 
have  every  one  of  its  grease  cups,  as  well 
as  gear  cases,  filled  with  a  pure,  gritless 
lubricant,  of  the  "ri'ght  body" — a  lubri- 
cant that  will  keep  peace  and  coolness 
between  the  moving  parts  and  bearings. 

Instructions 
for  Using  Gredag 

Grease  Cups:  Clean  each  grease  cup  thoroughly. 
Fill  it  full  of  Gredag  32.  Be  careful  to  keep 
out  every  speck  of  dirt.  Be  sure  the  cup 
"  threads  "  properly,  before  you  leave  it.  Give 
all  cups  one  complete  turn  before  each  day's 
run. 


Universal  Joints:  Have  the  universal  joints 
examined  particularly,  for  lost  motion.  Be 
sure  that  torsion  rods  are  firm.  Pack  the 
joints  with  Gredag  32.  Have  them  examined 
every  1000  miles. 

Differential:  Clean  out  all  rancid  and  burned- 
off  grease.  Examine  gear  teeth  for  grit,  before 
you  fill  with  Gredag.  Fill  the  differential 
housing  with  Gredag  41  or  42,  up  to  shaft 
level. 

Transmission:  Have  all  gears  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  wiped,  particularly  between  gear 
teeth.  Then  fill  with  Gredag  41  or  42,  up  to 
the  under  side  of  main  driving-shaft.  Be 
sure  that  the  transmission  gasket  is  a  tight  fit. 

Get  Gredag  in  the  various  grades  at 
any  good  supply  dealer's  or  garage. 
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cunningly  contrived  to  secure  his  release.  In  March,  1908,  he 
was  arrested  in  Finland  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  revo- 
lutionary propaganda,  but  again  set  at  liberty  for  want  of 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact. 

In  August  and  September  of  the  same  year  Krassin  took  part 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Russian  Social  Democrats  at  Geneva. 
It  is  from  this  period  that  Krassin's  financial  services  to  the 
Bolshevik  cause  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  He  remained 
abroad,  entered  the  service  of  the  Germans  as  an  engineer,  and 
was  much  appreciated  by  them  not  only  as  a  skilful  worker, 
but  as  one  who  was  secretly  engaged  in  undermining  the  foun- 
dations of  that  Russian  state  which  they  so  detested.  After  the 
war  broke  out  Krassin  still  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  it  was  not  until  1918  that  ho  was  dispatched  to 
Russia  by  the  then  rulers  of  Germany  "in  order  to  restrain 
in  some  measure  the  terrorist  methods  and  the  excessive  revo- 
lutionary zeal"  of  Lenine  and  others,  who  also  had  been  sent  to 
Russia  by  the  German  General  Staff  for  purposes  of  its  own. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country  Krassin  put  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  Lenine  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  broken-down 
economic  and  social  machine  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Krassin  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  five  principal  govern- 
ment departments,  including  transport  and  food  supply.  As 
dictator  he  employed  terrorist  methods  in  pursuance  of  his  ends. 
As  he  became  more  and  more  powerful,  Trotzky,  Zinovieff,  Lit- 
vinoff,  and  others  became  hostile  to  him,  but  Lenine  supported 
him  with  all  his  authority,  and  in  Germany  he  had  powerful 
supporters  in  men  like  Hugo  Stinnes  and  Felix  Deutsch.  It  was 
therefore  to  Krassin  that  Lenine  confided  the  negotiations  with 
the  "Imperialist  governments,"  and  more  particularly  with  the 
"greatest  enemy  of  all,"  England.  But  before  he  left  he  founded 
an  organization  called  the  Centrobeijplen,  composed  of  experi- 
enced smugglers  and  distributers  of  propaganda  literature,  whose 
business  it  was  to  undermine  the  resistance  of  Poland. 


WILLIAM   MARION   REEDY'S   LAST 
STORY— "OUR   TUNA" 
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XE  DEAN  SWIFT,  whom  he  so  much  admired," 
says  an  American  critic  in  a  last  tribute  to  William 
Marion  Reedy,  the  noted  St.  Louis  editor,  who  died 
a  few  weeks  since,  "Reedy  could  write  interestingly  about  any- 
thing under  the  sun."  The  following  story,  believed  to  be  the 
last  written  by  Mr.  Reedy,  was  received  at  the  office  of  his 
weekly  paper,  Reedy's  Mirror,  in  St.  Louis,  put  into  type,  and 
was  being  read  by  the  proof-reader  when  the  telegram  announcing 
the  death  of  its  author  was  received.  It  is  intere: '  ing  not  only 
for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  suggests  something  of  the  per- 
sonality of  "a  great  and  original  figure  in  American  journalism." 
"Earthquake  and  eclipse  may  excite  the  stranger  within  the 
gates  of  Los  Angeles,"  begins  Mr.  Reedy,  but — 

Neither  is  anything  to  the  thrill  of  hooking  a  tuna,  which  is 
the  special  name  for  a  megalichthys  mackerel  that  haunts  the 
water  hereabouts. 

If  you've  caught  a  tuna  of  a  certain  weight,  you  are  as  dis- 
tinguished as  if  you  were  a  native  son.  The  process  of  catching 
a  tuna  is  elaborate.  You  are  shown  how  to  work  a  reel  as  big 
as  the  private  prayer-wheel  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet.  When 
that  reel  lets  go  it  makes  a  noise  like  the  "Nude  Descending  the 
Staircase."  Once  instructed,  all's  ready.  Then  it's  ho  for  Cata- 
lina  Island  and  the  port  of  Avalon,  which  island  and  port  and 
all  which  them  inherit  and  inhabit  are  owned  by  Wrigley,  the 
chewing-gum  millionaire. 

It's  a  rough  passage,  but  anybody  who  can  hold  a  strap  in  a 
St.  Louis  street-car  as  it  rounds  a  curve  without  getting  screw- 
spirals  in  his  spine  has  sufficient  sea-legs  to  make  the  journey 
without  that  ^oing-gone  feeling  which  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  are  so  proud  to  endure  and  prouder  to  triumph 
over.  You  sleep  aboard  ship  at  Avalon  and  then  in  the  morn- 
ing you  transship  to  a  launch  and  head  out  into  waters  unbear- 
ably brilliant  and  steely  blue. 

There's  seascape  till  you  can't  rest,  an  1  lie  burned  mountains 
banking  the  boiled  sea  just  Imrl  back  with  seorn  the  heat-rays  of 
the  metallic  sun.      It's  about  time  to  fish  for  lima. 

The  tuna  are  kept  in  a  roundhouse  somewhere  over  near 
Japan,  and  one  of  them  is  released  every  so  often  to  make  the 
round  trip  of  the  Pacific.  If  you  happen  to  have  your  hook 
hanging  at  a  certain  place  in  his  circuit  when  he  yels  there, 
you  get  a  bite.  And  yet  there  are  people  who  laugh  at  coin- 
cidences as  an  element  in  drama.  Your  boatman  thinks  the 
tuna  are  running  pretty  well.  "How  are  the  fish  to-day'.'"  you 
;•    :.  and  the  expert  replies:   "They  is  all  right,  whar  they  is." 
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Your  skipper  gets  out  a  kite  and  attaches  it  to  your  line, 
say  fifty  feet  back  of  your  hook,  which  is  baited  with  a  flying- 
fish.  You  let  your  reel  run  out,  the  kite  soars  up  into  the 
blazing  blue,  and  if  the  breeze  is  strong  it  carries  the  bait  up 
with  it  until  if  the  hook  is  going  to  catch  anything,  that  some- 
thing must  be  a  seagull,  but  you  let  out  more  line  and  the  bait 
comes  down  and  skips  along  the  water,  its  white  belly  the  whitest 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  time  being.  The  boatman  lets  the 
launch  go  in  a  wide  circle  and  the  bait  flashes  and  splashes  where 
it  touches  the  water 

Click-r-r-r-r-rr — click-k-k-k!  Hooked!  The  line  that  holds 
the  kite  to  the  fish  line  is  broken  by  the  tug  upon  it  of  a  flash 
of  black  and  white  and  gold,  and  the  kite  sails  off  down  the 
wind.  The  fisherman  is  up  from  his  chair,  on  his  feet,  his  pole 
braced  in  a  socket  on  his  belt.  The  reel  whirs  and  is  checked. 
The  pole  dips  and  rises,  the  line  runs  cut  and  is  wound  in.  The 
cord  cuts  the  water  toward  the  boat,  the  fisherman  reeling  it  in, 
and  then  it  darts  out  and  away,  running  freely — slack,  taut, 
slack,  taut.  The  man  has  to  be  as  quick  as  the  fish,  if  not 
quicker,  even  to  anticipating  the  creature's  action.  He  is  tense 
and  trembling  as  he  plays  the  line. 

Now  the  baited  thing  at  the  end  of  the  line  plunges  down 
into  the  depths,  again  he  comes  darting  up  to  the  surface  flick- 
ing a  black  tail  or  showing  a  fin,  then  he  turns  on  his  side  and 
there  is  a  cloud  of  mother-of-pearl  just  below  the  top,  and  with 
another  motion  that  cloud  is  a  gleam  of  gold.  The  fish 
races  parallel  with  the  boat,  and  notes  his  tormentor  with  an 
angry  eye.  Darting  along  under  the  watery  veil  the  sun 
shows  him  a  big  elliptical  clump  of  Roman  gold.  He  shakes 
the  barb  and  tosses  up  iridescent  spray,  then  darts  down, 
down,  down,  and  heads  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  way 
he  was  going. 

The  boatman  at  the  levers  turns  the  boat,  or  slows  or  speeds 
it  as  the  fish's  maneuvers  make  necessary,  that  the  line  be  not 
tautened  to  the  breaking-point,  that  the  fish  shall  not  go  under 
the  boat  and  saw  the  line  in  two.  The  boat  is  a  merry-go- 
round.  The  mountains  are  racing  in  a  ring.  The  sun  is  the 
center  of  a  pin-wheel.  The  fish  is  seen  for  a  second  imbedded 
in  a  roller  and  crashes  down  with  it  into  a  creamy  foam,  out  of 
which  he  darts  at  a  speed  that  makes  the  line  smoke  in  the 
reel.  Then  there  are  lulls  of  infinitesimal  duration,  in  which 
fish  and  fisher  and  boatman  rest,  the  launch  continuing  in  its 
circle. 

The  fisherman  looks  at  his  wrist-watch.  "He's  been  on  half 
an  hour."  Tug,  twist,  dart,  advance,  retreat — the  fish  is  still 
fighting.  In  flashes  and  gleams  he  is  visible  in  his  projectile 
motion — his  eye  on  the  boat.  He  looks  to  me  like  a  dog  running 
at  top  speed  with  ears  flattened  back  on  his  head,  the  blunt- 
ness  of  his  nose  smudged  in  the  racing  water,  the  line  cutting  the 
surface  into  a  silvery  ripple.  .  .  .  The  perspiration  streams 
down  the  fisherman's  face,  and  from  the  way  the  line  swishes 
through  the  water  and  the  pole  bends  or  points  from  side 
to  side  and  the  man  has  to  change  his  purchase  on  the  deck, 
you  begin  to  wonder  if  the  fish  hasn't  caught  the  man  much 
as  the  man  has  caught  the  fish.  .  .  .  "It  looks  like  a  sixty- 
pounder,"  he  says;  then  there's  another  outward  rush  and  a 
stop  in  which  the  line  must  be  drawn  in  with  incredible  rapidity 
and  the  boat  has  to  be  headed  in  a  swift  jerk  all  around  the 
compass. 

"No,  by  Jove,  he's  an  eighty-pounder — no,  a  blue-buttoner 
or  more."  After  this,  with  many  savage  spurts  and  stops  in 
the  meantime,  the  pull  on  the  line  is  lessened  and  the  fish  seems 
to  be  coming  with  and  toward  the  boat. 

The  fisherman  sits  down  in  his  chair,  alert,  keen,  tired.  The 
boatman  sizes  the  long  gaff,  saying,  "He's  all  in,  he's  done — 
slowly — slowly  now,  be  careful,  we've  got  him."  The  fisher- 
man reels  in  gradually.  There's  a  snarl  on  the  line  where  the 
kite,  string  broke  off.  Will  it  run  through  the  eyelet  at  the  end 
of  the  pole?  It  doesn't  seem  so.  The  boatman  reaches  over 
to  untangle  the  snarl.  The  fisherman  gets  up.  The  tuna  has 
been  fighting  one  hour  and  eleven  minutes.  The  fish  seems  to 
lie  still  in  the  water,  watching,  as  he  is  being  wound  in.  The 
boatman  stoops  for  the  gaff  again,  and  the  fisherman  raises  the 
pole  to  an  appro"  .natior  of  the  perpendicular — crack!  the  line 
parts  like  a  fiddle-string  and  one  end  whips  around  the  pole. 
The  fish  sinks  like  a  stone. 

The  fisherman  looks  at  the  boatman,  who  looks  back  one 
glance,  then  turns  to  his  levers.  Not  a  word!  The  fisherman 
sits  down  and  looks  at  the  sea,  as  if  it  were  not  there — as  if  the 
tuna  had  plunged  away  with  the  life  of  him.  Wearily,  almost 
somnambulist  ically  he  reached  for  pouch  and  pipe  and  fills  the 
latter  from  Hie  former  and  strikes  a,  match.  The  boatman 
reaches  down  to  the  deck  and  picks  up  >*  flag  and  puts  it  away. 
It  is  the  flag  that  was  to  be  raised,  signifying  to  all  the  harbor 
a  tuna  had  been  caught.  And  the  boat  drifts  along  in  a  silenco 
vaster  than  the  sea  or  the  sun. 

—Avalon,  Catalina  Island,  Gal.,  July  18,  1920. 
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FRANCE'S   TRIBUTE  TO  WILBUR  WRIGHT, 
w FATHER   OF   AVIATION" 

'  *  ■  MIL  AMERICAN  GENIUS  who  gave  wings  to  hu- 
manity," as  a  French  appreciates  called  Wilbur 
Wright,  was  honored  on  July  17  by  the  unveiling  of 
a  monument  erected  to  him  in  Le  Mans,  France.  The  French 
Government  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  achievement 
of  the  obscure  Yankee  machinist  in  whose  little  bicycle  repair- 
shop  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  one  of  the  dreams  of  the  ages  became 
reality.  "In  half  a  dozen  addresses,  one  of  them  by  Premier 
Millerand  of  France,"  says  the  Boston  Herald,  the  story  of  the 
American  inventor  was  told.  Wilbur  Wright  made  several  of 
his  early  flights  at  Le  Mans.  Says  The  Herald,  recalling  his 
achievement: 

As  a  chapter  from  the  wonderland  of  science  the  like  of  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  invention. 
Twenty  years  ago  navi- 
gation of  the  air  was 
no  more  than  an  ideal. 
Lilienthal  and  others 
had  tried  to  ''imitate 
the  birds,"'  but  then- 
planes  were  mere  "glid- 
ers," with  no  real  grip 
on  the  atmosphere. 
Hiram  Maxim's  im- 
provement turned  out 
to  be  more  of  a  lifting 
apparatus  than  a  flier, 
and  the  development  of 
Langley'.s  motor-driven 
machine  stopt  with  its 
plunge  into  the  Poto- 
mac River  in  Decem- 
ber. 1903. 

From  the  Wright 
brothers  nobody  could 
have  expected  anything 
revolutionary  in  aero- 
nautics. They  carried 
into  tlie  work  of  the 
world  no  more  than  an 
ordinary  high  -  school 
education  and  a  taste 
for  mechanics;  in  1000 
they  Avere  running  a  lit- 
tle bicycle  and  machine 
repair-shop  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  But  having  read 
of  the  Lilienthal  experi- 
ments, they  had  been 
tempted  to  make  trial 
flights  with  "bats"  of 
their  own.  One  result 
was  a  new  type  of  bi- 
plane glider  which  they 
learned  to  manipulate 
with  great  skill.  Final- 
ly wooden  propellers 
were  attached  to  the 
machine,  and,  using  a 
gas-engine  for  motive 
power,  the  brothers 
launched  out  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  X.  C.  on  De- 
cember 17, 1903.  "The 
weird  contrivance  lifted 

itself  into  the  air,  made  a  flight  of  852  feet  in  the  face  of  a 
twenty-mile  wind,  and  landed  its  passenger  in  safety.  That 
day,"  adds  the  same  eye-witness,  •'stands  out  as  one  of  the 
memorable  dates  in  the  history  of  civilization,  for  on  that  day 
the  airplane  was  born." 

The  Wrights  spent  a  good  part  of  the  subsequent  five  years 
in  improving  their  machine.  Then  Wilbur  took  it  to  Europe 
and,  on  September  21.  1908.  before  a  distinguished  assembly 
at  Le  Mans,  he  flew  a  distance  of  sixty-one  miles.  A  month 
later  his  airplane  won  the  Michelin  cup;  in  the  following  year 
he  gave  demonstrations  before  the  kings  of  Spain,  Fngland, 
and  Italy,  returning  home  to  share  with  his  brother,  from  the 
hands  of  President  Taft.  the  gold  medals  which  had  been  awarded 
by  the  Aero  Club  of  America.     Since  those  triumphs  were  won 


the  airplane  has  gone  from  more  to  more,  rising  to  the  clouds 
and  outspeeding  the  fastest  express  train,  crossing  unexplored 
continents  and  making  its  way  over  trackless  oceans.  With- 
out it  the  war  might  not  have  been  won;  without  it  peace  would 
lose  one  of  the  mightiest  of  its  protagonists.  But  it  had  its 
humble  beginnings  in  the  obscure  machine-shop  at  Dayton,  and 
the  world  to-day  regards  Wilbur  Wright,  with  the  Italians  who 
are  now  planning  a  further  tribute  to  him,  as  "the  American 
genius  who  gave  wings  to  humanity." 


C 


CANADA'S   ABSENT-MINDED   PREMIER 

**ANADIAN  writers  musl  be  less  inventive  than  Ameri- 
cans," rather  sadly  opines  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Em- 
pin .  "which  perhaps  explains  the  fact  that  there  never 
springs  up  such  a  crop  of  anecdotes  about  our  leading  public 
men  as  American  statesmen  are  favored  with."  This  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  authority  may, perhaps, be  credited 

rather  to  modesty  than 
to  fact .  for  it  is  used  as 
the  introduction  to  a 
story  about  Canada's 
new  Premier  that  any 
American  writer  might 
be  justly  proud  to  have 
thought  up.  The  story 
is  headed  "Little  Anec- 
dotes of  Mr.  Meighen's 
Career,"  but  it  is  the 
first  little  incident  es- 
pecially that  suggests 
comparison  with  the 
best  anecdotes  that 
"American  statesmen 
are  favored  with."  The 
tale  is  presented  in  the 
following  simple  and 
unadorned  manner: 


A  MARBLE  TRIBUTE  TO  AVILBUR  WRIGHT. 

At  Lp  Mans,  near  the  cathedral,  tlie  French  Government  lately  unveiled  a  memorial 
typifying  the  early  struggles  of  tlie  American  inventors  of  the  airplane. 


It  is  related  by  Mr. 
Meighen's  neighbors 
that  he  is  extremely 
absent-minded,  the  re- 
sult of  becoming  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  a 
train  of  thought  that  ho 
is  unconscious  of  exter- 
nals. In  the  early  days 
of  his  residence  in 
Portage.  Mr.  Meighen 
shared  bachelor  quar- 
ters with  Col.  CD.  Mc- 
Pherson,  now  member 
of  the  Manitoba  legis- 
lature for  Lakeside,  and 
Ca.pt.  F.  B.  Bagshaw.  a 
Regina  lawyer.  Before 
dawn  one  morning  he 
arose  to  catch  the  five 
o'clock  train  for  Winni- 
peg, where  he  was  going 
to  be  best  man  at  a  wed- 
ding. Late  in  the  after- 
noon when  he  was  half- 
way home  he  happened 
to  glance  at  his  trousers 
and  discovered  that  he 
had  figured  at  the  wedding  in  highly  inappropriate  garb.  Not 
only  did  the  trousers  fail  by  many  shades  to  match  his  coat,  but 
they  were  not  his  own  trousers  at  all,  but  the  property  of  Mr. 
McPherson.  Nor  had  he  chosen  his  roommate's  best  pair,  but 
instead  had  donned  trousers  that  Mr.  McPherson  commonh 
wore  when  working  round  the  press  in  tlie  office  of  The  Daihj 
Graphic,  with  which  he  was  then  connected.  However,  the  mar- 
riage did  not  turn  out  any  the  less  happily  on  that  account. 

It  is  reported  that  frequently  Mrs.  Meighen  has  to  ring  her 
husband  up  at  his  office  to  inquire  why  he  hasn't  come  home 
for  lunch,  and  that  his  usual  answer  is,  "What!  Haven't  I 
been  home  yet?"  Mr.  Adam  Damn,  a  next-door  neighbor  of 
Mr.  Meighen's,  who  used  to  accompany  him  when  he  drove  to 
make  political  speeches,  says  that  frequently  they  would  drive 
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This  Latest  Development/ 
in  Public  G^r^^es      * 

Will  Exactly  Meet  ZJour Needs  in  Everu  Way\ 

You  can  have  any  size  you  want — a  mile  long  or  a  mile  wide,  if  you 
wish — in  multiples  of  the  units  used,  21  2  feet.  And  this  is  im- 
portant— spans  up  to  60  feet  without  a  post. 

The  Hydraulic  Steel  Garage  is  the  lowest  in  cost  of  any  permanent 
construction. 

You  can  get  it  right  away,  too.  Standardization  means  prompt 
shipment  and  quick  erection. 

This  garage  is  built  of  steel.  You  know  what  steel  means:  fire- 
proofness,  strength,  durability,  safety  for  investment  and  pro- 
tection for  contents. 

And  the  final  touch  is  the  brick  front.  You  will  agree  with  us  that 
this  does  add  to  the  business-like,  trim  appearance. 

There  is  no  question  about  it !  You'll  like  the  Hydraulic  Steel 
Garage.  Just  tell  our  nearest  district  office  that  you  want  to 
know  more  about  it. 


U-l  Fi  R  Fl 
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THE    HYDRAULIC    STEELCRAFT    COMPANY 

of  THE   HYDRAULIC  STEEL  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Branch  Sales  Offices: 
New  York  Ghicago  Detroit 

Singer  Building  Fisher  Building  Book  Building 
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Hydraulic  Steel  Buildings  are  made  in  many  types  and  have  a  wide  application  of  uses: 
Warehouses,  Factories,  Machine  Shops,  Foundries,  Garages,  Bunk  Houses,  Shop 
Restaurants,  Pump  Houses,  Oil  Refineries,  Transformer  Sheds  and  Storagi   Buildings. 
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for  twenty  miles  and  not  exchange  a  word,  which  is  no  mean 
tribute  to  Mr.  Daum's  own  qualities  as  a  traveling  companion. 
Mr.  Damn  also  deposeth  that  on  one  occasion  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Meighen  went  out  in  the  evening  to  attend  a  wedding 
they  left  their  little  boy  Teddy  in  charge  of  the  Daums.  Mr. 
Meighen,  who  is  not  greatly  excited  about  social  events,  left 
the  party  before  the  close  of  the  exercises,  saying  that  he  would 
call  for  Teddy.  When  Mrs.  Meighen  arrived  home  some  hours 
later  she  found  her  husband  sound  asleep,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  boy.  It  was  discovered  later  that  Mr.  Meighen  had  for- 
gotten all  about  him,  and  as  the  spying  is,  "it  happens  in  the 
best-regulated  of  families." 

Mayor  Metcalfe,  another  old  friend  of  Mr.  Meighen's,  reports 
that  when  the  young  lawyer  first  announced  his  intention  of  en- 
tering politics  Mrs.  Metcalfe  predicted  that  he  would  become 
Minister  of  Justice,  if  not  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Meighen's  first 
Western  experience  really  began  in  Winnipeg,  in  1S98,  where 
for  a  while  after  his  arrival  he  taught  bookkeeping  in  the  Winni- 
peg Business  College.  He  was  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  it  is 
said  that  when  it  was  his  duty  to  instruct  in  mathematics  his 
knowledge  of  the  science  was  profound.  He  graduated  with 
honors  in  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Toronto  two  years 
earlier.  It  might  also  be  remarked  that  Sir  Thomas  White  is  a 
sound  mathematician,  which  with  his  strong  literary  bent  makes 
rather  an  unusual  combination.  Occasionally,  Mr.  Meighen 
would  be  called  upon  to  double  in  brass  to  the  extent  of  teaching 
caligraphy,  a  subject  in  which  he  did  not  greatly  excel,  but  by 
the  use  of  good  headwork  he  was  able  to  "get  by." 

It  is  not  clear  just  when  the  ambition  to  enter  public  life  seized 
Mr.  Meighen  for  the  first  time,  but  when  it  did  he  left  nothing 
undone  to  qualify  for  it.  He  had  his  room  filled  with  volumes 
of  modern  orations,  and  devoted  his  spare  time  to  declaiming 
from  them  and  in  studying  the  careers  of  famous  men.  His 
interest  in  sport  was  never  particularly  strong,  but  it  is  related 
that  at  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  an  amateur  baseball  team, 
called  the  McKenzie  Colts.  He  was  a  pitcher,  but  distinctly 
inferior  to  Walter  Johnson  and  one  or  two  others  who  might 
be  named.  Once  he  was  playing  in  right  field,  but  became  im- 
mersed in  thought  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the  opposing 
"  Babe  "  Ruth  lammed  one  over  his  head  he  forgot  to  follow  the 
ball,  and  continued  to  cogitate.  Shortly  afterward  he  was 
waived  out  of  the  league.  His  home  and  politics  are  the  two 
main  interests  in  Mr.  Meighen's  life,  and  his  chief  recreation  is 
taking  his  family  for  an  occasional  drive  in  the  evening. 


"VETS"  DIE  SO  HARD  THAT  THEIR 
INSURANCE  RATES  MAY  BE  CUT 

VETERANS  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR  are  continuing 
their  war-time  record  of  "dying  hard"  to  such  good 
effect  that  insurance  rates  may  be  reduced  for  their 
benefit.  This  authentic  report  may  be  used  to  combat  certain 
shy  rumors  that  great  numbers  of  men  wounded  or  gassed  in  the 
war  are  only  now  succumbing  to  the  effects.  So  well  have  the 
wounded  and  gassed  prospered,  by  and  large,  and  so  small  have 
been  the  mortalities  among  the  veterans  as  a  body,  that  the 
premium  rates  of  war-risk  insurance  can  be  reduced  forty 
per  cent,  and  still  equal  the  death  losses  of  the  Bureau.  This 
is  vouched  for  by  a  report  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau,  says  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  (Washington),  which  adds: 

As  a  result,  American  Legion  posts  in  Washington  have  dug 
up  the  resolution  on  this  subject  passed  at  Minneapolis  last 
November,  and  will  ask  the  coming  nacional  convention  of  the 
Legion  to  urge  immediate  reduction  of  insurance  rates. 

The  stalement  of  the  War-Risk  Bureau  is  as  foDows:  "The 
ratio  of  death  losses  to  gross  expected  death  losses,  according 
to  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,  has  been  found 
to  be  less  than  forty  per  cent." 

The  resolution  of  the  American  Legion  at  Minneapolis  last 
November  was  as  follows: 

"Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be  requested  to  make  an  actuarial  ascertainment  of  the 
true  cost  of  war-risk  insurance  as  determined  by  experience,  to 
the  end  that  rates  be  revised  to  actual  mortality  cost." 

The  "actuarial  ascertainment"  seems  to  have  been  made, 
and  the  Bureau  announces  that  the  ex-Yanks  are  such  a  healthy 
breed  of  cats  that  they  only  die  off  at  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
expected  rate.  Obviously,  then,  the  cost  of  insuring  their  lives 
could  be  very  materially  reduced. 

At  the  present  time  the  cost  of  converted  war-risk  policies 
is  almost  as  high  as  the  cost  of  private  insurance.  The  idea 
of  the  War-Risk  Act  being  to  offer   government   insurance  at 


cost  to  the  ex-service  men,  the  local  Legion  members  believe  that 
the  latest  announcement  shows  ample  reason  for  an  early 
reduction  in  rates. 

Former  National  Commander  H.  D.  Lindsley  told  the  Legion 
Convention  at  Minneapolis  that  rates  could  be  reduced  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Lindsley  was  director  of  the  War-Risk 
Bureau  during  the  war  and  ought  to  know  something  about  it. 
The  Legion's  insurance  committee  at  Minneapolis  conferred 
with  the  present  director,  R.  G.  Cholmeley-Jones,  with  the 
actuary,  William  MacFarlane,  and  other  experts,  and  then 
passed  the  resolution  quoted  aboAre,  which  left  the  question 
to  be  settled  after  experience  should  show  just  how  long-lived 
the  insured  prove  to  be.  They  have  proved  a  tough  lot  and 
hard  to  kill  off,  and  apparently  are  entitled  to  lower  insurance 
rates  for  that  reason : 

According  to  another  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau: 

Ex-service  men  disabled  by  reason  of  wounds,  injuries,  or 
disease  incurred  in  the  world-war  and  in  need  of  hospital  treat- 
ment are  to  be  gathered  into  hospitals  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Government  within  the  next  year.  This  transfer  of 
patients  from  private  hospitals,  and  hospitals  only  partially 
controlled  by  the  Government,  constitutes  part  of  a  general 
plan  of  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance,  so  authorized  to 
act  by  recent  legislation,  to  concentrate  the  invalid  and  con- 
valescent veterans  in  institutions  in  which  the  Government  will 
be  able  to  discharge  its  obligations  to  them  by  better  and  more 
specialized  treatment. 

As  soon  as  already  existing  accommodations  have  been  taken 
over,  adapted,  and  suitably  equipped  by  the  Government,  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  encourage  such  transfer  of  patients  unless 
the  men  are  not  in  a  condition  to  be  moved.  The  wishes  of 
the  men  are  to  be  consulted,  but  purely  personal  reasons  will 
not  be  allowed  to  cause  a  change  in  the  program  once  inves- 
tigations prove  that  they  would  benefit  by  such  a  changed 
environment. 

These  instructions  are  not  intended  to  interfere,  in  localities 
where  government  owned  or  operated  hospitals  are  not  avail- 
able, with  the  use  of  contract  hospitals  which  are  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  examination  of  the 
patient.  For  this  purpose  patients  may  be  admitted  to  civilian 
hospitals  and  so  kept  until  their  examination  is  completed. 
In  the  event  that  treatment  is  necessary,  they  will  later  be 
transferred  to  a  governmental  institution. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  such  change  in  the  hospitalization 
of  disabled  world-war  veterans  is  seen  by  a  review  of  existing 
conditions. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  17,981  disabled  ex-service  men 
and  women  (war-risk  patients)  being  cared  for  in  more  than  one 
thousand  hospitals  scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 
Of  this  number,  8,123  are  in  hospitals  owned  or  operated  by  the 
Government  and  9,858  are  in  private  hospitals,  including  State 
and  county  sanatoriums. 

In  New  York  State,  for  instance,  there  are  1,860  war-risk 
patients,  and  they  are  being  cared  for  in  148  hospitals  according  to 
the  three  following  classifications:  335  patients  in  forty-three  tu- 
berculosis hospitals;  862  patients  in  thirty-three  neuro-psychiatric 
hospitals;    663  patients  in  seventy-two  general  hospitals. 

Similar  conditions  obtain  proportionately  in  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
thirty  thousand  ex-soldiers  will  be  receiving  hospital  treatment. 

This  whole  situation  was  laid  before  Congress  and  a  recom- 
mendation made  for  a  building  program,  which  program  would 
naturally  take  some  time  to  put  into  effect  after  the  passing 
of  any  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  government  hospi- 
tals. In  order  to  relieve  the  situation  immediately,  Congress, 
at  its  last  session,  authorized  the  use  of  the  hospital  facilities 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  national  soldiers'  homes,  which  au- 
thorization makes  available  approximately  fourteen  thousand 
hospital  beds. 

Furthermore,  in  making  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Homes  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  arrangements  have  been 
completed  with  Gen.  George  H.  Wood,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  National  Homes  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers,  for  the  converting  of  two  of  the  national  homes  into 
tuberculosis  sanatoriums  and  one  of  the  homes  into  a  sanatorium 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  patients. 
This  program  is  being  put  into  effect  by  the  close  cooperation 
of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  and  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  and  it  is  the  aim  that  these 
institutions  converted  to  government  uses  shall  be  made  the 
best  of.  their  kind  in  the  world. 

It  is  important  that  the  Government  continue  to  receive  the 
cooperation  of  all  those  organizations  and  of  all  individuals 
who  are  equally  interested  and  concerned  in  making  sure  that 
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these  disabled  men  and  women  receive  the 
very  best  care  possible  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  community. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Bureau  faces  an 
investigation  by  Congress  as  the  result  of 
cases  involving  the  victimizing  of  wounded 
men  by  clerks  and  others.  Richard  M. 
Porter  writes  in  The  Stars  and  Stripes: 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  spectacles  ever 
presented  in  the  District  of  Columbia  court- 
house was  shown  here  this  week  when  thirty- 
five  blind,  maimed,  shattered,  and  gassed 
service  men  appeared  before  the  grand  jury 
and  reluctantly  told  how  they  were  victim- 
ized out  of  their  hard-earned  government 
compensation  by  "patriots"  in  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

Their  appearance  and  their  manners 
were  such  that  pulled  at  the  very  heart- 
strings of  those  who  watched.  One  by  one 
they  arrived,  all  showing  signs  of  the  sacri- 
fices they  had  made,  and  yet  the  spirit  that 
made  the  A.  E.  F.  the  greatest  army  in  the 
world  was  manifest  in  every  one  of  them. 
It  was  this:  They  had  been  victimized  by 
perhaps  the  foulest  schemejever  perpetrated, 
and  yet  they  hesitated,  almost  rebelled, 
against  giving  testimony  which  could  be 
used  in  convicting  those  under  indictment 
in  the  conspiracy. 

It  was  a  setting  unparalleled  in  local 
court  circles.  These  veterans,  every  one  of 
Avhom  lost  either  one  or  both  eyes,  one  or 
both  arms  or  legs,  or  had  parts  of  their  faces 
and  bodies  shot  away  while  righting  in  the 
Argonne  or  along  some  other  front,  testified 
against  fourteen  young  men  charged  with 
defrauding  them  out  of  sums  totaling  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
evidence  was  presented  to  the  grand  jury  by 
District  Attorney  John  E.  Laskey. 

The  prosecution  based  its  charges  On 
thirty-five  specific  cases  of  soldiers  having 
been  victimized,  alt  ho  there  were  seventy- 
two  known  cases  of  fraud,  and  even  then 
"only  the  top  of  the  conspiracy  has  been 
scraped,"  according  to  secret-service  offi- 
cials. A  big  force  of  secret -service  opera- 
tives are  at  work  now  on  the  plot,  and 
eighteen  thousand  claims  are  being  inves- 
tigated on  the  suspicion  that  several  thou- 
sand more  victims  of  the  alleged  swindlers 
may  be  found. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  officials  that  the 
grand  jury  will  return  an  indictment  con- 
taining thirty-five  counts  against  the  de- 
fendants. Such  an  indictment  would  menu 
a  possible  maximum  penalty  of  seventy 
years'  imprisonment,  for  each  of  the  defen- 
dants, in  the  event  of  their  conviction. 
The  secret  service  has  strong  evidence  to 
support  each  claim,  it  is  said. 

Other  arrests  are  expected  next  week,  as 
the  secret  service  agents  have  trailed  a 
number  of  suspects  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  United  States.  A  num- 
ber of  former  employees  of  the  War  Risk- 
Bureau  againsl  whom  there  i~  either  proof 
or  suspicion  an;  voluntarily  returning  to 
Washington  for  examination  by  the  secret 
service  as  to  their  part  in  the  gigantic  plot. 
It  is  said  a  number  will  be  arrested  when 

they  reach  here. 

"None  shall  escape,  and  the  investiga- 
tion   will    be    sifted    to    the    lowest,    possible 

level,  gathering  in  every  one  who  is  even 

remotely  associated  with  the  frauds,"  W. 
II.  llorati,  chief  of  the  secret  service,  de- 
clared in  characterizing  the  conspiracy  as 


"one  of  the  most  revolting  crimes  that  ever 
came  to  my  notice." 

The  inevitable  "woman  in  the  ease"  has 
developed.  Two  young  women  are  under 
suspicion.  Another,  who  is  employed  in 
the  War  Risk  Bureau,  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody because  of  statements  made  by  one  of 
the  men  arrested,  but  it  was  found  that 
her  part  in  the  conspiracy  had  been  taken 
unwittingly  and  she  was  released,  the  agent 
declaring  she  had  simply  been  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  engineered  the  plot. 

Senator  Reed  Smool ,  of  Utah,  sent  word 
to  the  district  attorney  that,  he  will  urge  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau  as  soon  as  he  returns  to 
Washington.  In  the  meantime  Director 
R.  G.  Cholmeley-Jones  is  making  a  search- 
ing investigation  in  order  to  be  prepared 
for  the  avalanche  of  criticism  expected  soon 
after  Congress  convenes. 


LIVES  AND  TROUBLE   SAVED  BY  THE 
MAN   BEHIND   THE   DOCTOR 

HOW  the  wise  and  friendly  druggist  is 
often  able  to  correct  and  hide  the 
mistakes  of  the  incompetent  physician  is 
told  by  Frank  Farrington  in  Drug  Topics 
(New  York).  We  do  not  understand  Mr. 
Farrington  to  maintain  the  incompetency 
of  all  physicians,  any  more  than  he  does 
the  wisdom  and  friendliness  of  all  pharma- 
cists, yet  even  so  his  tales  may  be  true  as 
far  as  they  go.  They  are  of  serious  and 
humorous  "bulls"  made  by  practitioners, 
which,  if  known,  wotdd  have  injured  them 
with  their  patients.  Tactful  handling  by 
druggists  saved  them  embarrassment  "and 
at  the  same  time  made  a  helpful  business- 
getting  ally  for  the  drug-store."  Mr.  Far- 
rington thinks  there  has  been  so  much  said 
about  the  mistakes  druggists  make  in  com- 
pounding prescriptions  that  we  sometimes 
forget,  that,  the  druggist  does  not  make  all 
the  mistakes.  Personally  he  believes  it 
more  than  likely  that  most  doctors  make 
more  mistakes  in  writing  a  thousand  pre- 
scriptions than  any  reliable  prescript ionist 
makes  in  compounding  them.  And  every 
druggist  has  had  the  privilege  of  saving 
some  physician  from  the  unfortunate  and 
possibly  fatal  mistake  due  to  an  incor- 
rectly written  prescription.  The  writer's 
first  tale  is  of  a  Dr.  Sedley,  who  prescribed 
aromatic  sulfuric  acid,  to  be  taken  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses.     Says  Mr.  Farrington: 

I  have  known  druggists  who  have 
one  or  two  pairs  of  drugs  which  they  are 
always  confusing  in  their  minds  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  never  be  sure  of  getting 
the  one  they  want  without  stopping  to  1  hink 
it  all  over.  Very  possibly  Dr.  Sedley  had 
that  trouble  in  keeping  aromatic  sulfuric 
acid  and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  in 
their  proper  mental  pigeonholes.  It  may 
be  'hat  he  had  never  before  made  the  mis- 
take of  actually  sending  out  a  prescription 
for  the  wrong  one  of  the  confused  pair,  but 

in  t  his  case  he  fell. 

What  is  just  as  bad,  1  lie  druggisl  fell 
too.  lie  let  the  prescription  go  as  written, 
wit  hout  considering  1  hal  t  he  dose  was  three 
or  four  times  what  it  ought  to  have  been  of 
aromatic  sulfuric  acid. 

The  man  who  broughl  1  he  prescription 
and  took  away  the  medicine  wanted  it  for 
immediate  relief  in  the  case  of  a  sick  wife. 
Fortunately  he  lived  but  a  few  doors  from 


the  drug-store,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he 
returned  on  a  run  to  ask  the  druggist 
anxiously:  "What  did  you  put  into  that 
medicine?  My  wife  can't  take  it.  I  could 
only  get  down  a  few  drops  of  it.  Man 
alive,  she's  sick,  and  I've  got  to  have  some- 
thing right  away,  and  the  doctor  left  after 
he  gave  me  that  order." 

The  druggisl  looked  at  the  prescrip- 
tion, quickly  go1  another  bottle,  rilled  it 
with  the  ammonia,  and  without  even  stop- 
ping to  label  it,  gave  it  to  the  distracted 
husband,  saying:  "  Here,  hustle  back  and 
give  her  two-thirds  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
this!" 

But  how  was  the  situation  to  be  cleared 
up  in  that  customer's  mind?  It  was  one 
thing  to  give  him  the  medicine  he  needed 
and  another  to  explain  away  the  wrong 
stuff  he  had  had  at  first,  and  do  it  without 
getting  the  doctor  in  wrong. 

When  the  man  came  back  eventually 
to  demand  an  explanation,  the  druggist  had 
his  plans  made,  and  they  did  not  include 
too  close  adherence  to  the  truth,  but  they 
did  exonerate  the  doctor.  He  showed  the 
customer  the  prescription  pasted  in  a  book 
side  by  side  with  a  faked-up  prescription 
for  aromatic- spirits  of  ammonia. 

Then  the  druggist,  sought  the  doctor, 
showed  him  his  prescription,  and  asked 
him  if  that  was  what  he  intended  to  write. 
The  doctor  could  not  hedge  in  this  instance. 
He  was  caught  with  the  goods.  He  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  what,  the  druggist 
said  by  way  of  explanation,  and  he  gladly 
agreed  to  follow  the  druggist's  suggestion 
that  he  go  out  of  his  way  to  assure  the 
disgruntled  patient  and  customer  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  present  apparent  mistake, 
that  druggist  was  to  be  trusted  above  any 
other.  The  doctor,  in  other  words,  did  his 
best  to  offset  the  results  of  the  blame  the 
druggist  had  taken  in  trying  to  shield  the 
former's  reputation.  And  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  druggist  had  profited  rather  than 
lost  by  having  taken  care  of  the  doctor  in 
the  way   he   did. 

Next  we  have  what  Mr.  Farrington  calls 
"Exhibit  B."     He  says: 

Just,  where  Dr.  Greene  got  the  idea  that 

Churchill's  tincture  of  iodin  is  the  color- 
less tincture  it  might  be  difficult  to  say. 
At  all  events,  he  did  carry  that  idea  in  his 
mind,  and  hence,  when  one  of  the  young 
ladies  of  the  high-school  graduation  class 
came  to  him  for  such  treatment  as  called 
for  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodin 
to  the  back  of  the  neck  above  the  height  of 
any  graduation  gown,  he  thought  the  color- 
less iodin  might  serve  and  save  her  the 
unsightly  appearance  of  a  yelloAv  patch 
on  her  skin  at  a  time  when  she  Avanted  to 
appear  at  her  best. 

The  patient,  look  it  home  and  used  it, 
and  came  back,  or,  at  least,  her  mother 
came  back,  with  blood  in  her  eye.  The 
iodin  had  been  applied,  firm  in  the  faith 
that,  despite  its  blackness,  it  would  not 
stain  the  skin,  because  hadn't  good  old 
Dr.  Greene  said  he  would  give  her  some- 
thing thai  would  not  stain,  and  this  not 
only  stained, but, ouch !  it  blistered  as  well; 
and  daughter's  beauty,  as  far  as  rear  view 
was  concerned,  was  blasted  for  all  of  com- 
mencement week — and  the  commencement- 
week  ball  coming  and  everything! 

What  could  the  poor  druggist  do  to 
protect,  the  doctor's  ignorance?  Well,  he 
looked  at  the  prescription  and  finally  as- 
sumed a  severe  countenance  and  asked  (he 
irate  mother  just   what,  the  doctor  had  said 

about  applying  the  preparation.     Mother 

did  not  know  what  he  had  said.  She  would 
ask  daughter  by  telephone.  The  druggist 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  talk  to  daughter, 
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TAKE       AN       HOU] 


Sturdy  and  strong  as  a  thing  of 
character  must  be — rare  in  beauty 
and  grace  as  only  a  thoroughbred 
can  be — the  powerful  Jordan  invites 
you  to  take  an  hour  to  follow  Joy. 

Nimble,  light-footed  and  economi- 


cal, this  eager,  responsive  car  slips 
through  the  city  canyons,  dis- 
patches the  day's  work,  and  grants 
an  hour  to  loiter  and  let  the  world 
go  by. 

Here   is   a   car  for  the    man   who 

JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  C 
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knows  how  to  play  as  hard  as  he 
works— a  vigorous,  reliable  com- 
panion for  the  boy  with  the  roving 
eye,  and  the  girl  who  loves  the 
range  of  the  open  road. 

A  car  for  those  admirable  people 
NY,    Inc.,    Cleveland,    Ohio 


of  good  taste  who  know  how  to 
distinguish  high  quality  from  ex- 
travagance— those  rare  individuals 
to  whom  experience  affords  the 
possession  of  the  pride  of  economy 
which  is  just  another  name  for 
common  sense. 
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Electric  Traction — 

the  Indispensable  Servant 

of  Our  City  Life 

THE  electric  street  car  is  the  most  economical  vehicle  foi^ 
short-haul  passenger  traffic  that  transportation  engineering 
has  yet  devised.  It  utilizes  power  developed  in  a  central 
station  where  the  utmost  efficiency  is  achieved  in  the  conversion  of 
fuel  into  useful  force.  And  it  travels  over  railways  graded  and 
constructed  to  combat  power  wastage  and  depreciation  of  rolling 
stock  and  minimize  the  danger  attendant  upon  speed. 


V  V  V 


City  social  and  industrial  or- 
ganization is  founded  upon  elec- 
tric traction,  and  the  failure  or 
suspension  of  this  all-important 
artery  of  traffic  brings  disruption 
of  every  activity  and  chaos  in  its 
wake. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  great 
public  utilities,  electric  traction 
development  is  the  realization  of 
broad  forethought,  strengthened 
by  the  courage  of  belief  in  pub- 
lic fairness  and  the  certainty  of 
due  public  support. 

No  public  service  is  beset  with 
more  harassing  difficulties;  no 
public  service  has  more  earnestly 
sought  the  good  will  of  the 
people.  Even  today,  when  all 
electric  lines  are  facing  acutely 
serious  problems  ofmaintenance, 
extension  and  personnel,  execu- 
tives and  men  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  keep  up  the  service. 


Simply  in  the  public  interest, 
it  should  be  the  concern  of  every 
man  and  his  neighbor  to  save 
electric  traction  from  starvation 
— to  give  the  vital  financial  sup- 
port, as  well  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  good  will. 

Habirshaw  has  had  its  share  in 


Habirshaw    Wire    Manufactured 
by 

Habirshcw  Electric  Cable  Co. 

Incorporated 
10  East  43rd  Street,  New  York 


the  development  of  electric  rapid 
transit  and  is  carrying  forward 
its  work  in  the  faith  that  the 
public  will  ultimately  be  just. 

In  scores  of  great  central  sta- 
tions and  through  the  conduits 
of  many  great  transit  systems, 
Habirshaw  cables  are-  conveying 
the  flexible  power  which  brings 
home  closer  to  office  and  factory 
and   shortens  the  worker's  day. 


Habirshaw  laboratories  are 
contributing  advances  in  meth- 
ods and  materials.  Habirshaw 
plants  are  achieving  new  econ- 
omies of  costs  through  organiza- 
tion and  volume  production — 
and  the  Western  Electric  Corn- 
pan}-  is  supporting  this  construc- 
tive work  of  Habirshaw  by 
efficient  distribution  of  Habir- 
shaw wire  and  cable  through  the 
Western  Electric  warehousing 
and  sales  organization  reaching 
every  active  market  in  America. 

Architects,  electrical  engineers 
and  contractors,  central  station 
and  traction  executives,  know 
1  labirshaw  as  a  standard,  and 
us 
service  failures 


se   it   as  a  safeguard    against 


Habirshaw  Wire  Distributed 
by 

Western  Electric  Company 

Incorporated 


Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time" 

Insulated  Wire  &  Cable 

Plus  Western  Electric  Company's  Service 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


because,  inasmuch  as  the  directions  speci- 
fied "  Apply  as  directed,"  it  was  very  im- 
portant to  know  what  had  been  directed. 
Daughter,  when  confronted  with  the  im- 
portance of  remembering  just  what  the 
doctor  had  said,  could  not  remember  ex- 
cept that  she  thought  he  had  said  to  rub 
it  on  with  the  cork. 

Then  the  [druggist  considerately  sug- 
gested that  he  would  be  glad  to  go  and  see 
the  doctor  and  find  out  just  how  he  had 
intended  the  application  to  be  used  and 
get  the  instructions  written  out  on  a  label 
to  go  on  the  bottle.  So  the  druggist  got 
the  bottle  and  took  it  and  the  prescription 
and  the  National  Formulary  to  Dr.  Greene's 
office,  and  put  it  up  to  the  old  man  to  de- 
vise means  of  squaring  up  the  thing,  which 
so  far  had  been  kept  from  incriminating 
either  druggist  or  doctor  and  had  the 
patient  in  a  semiconeiliatory  mood. 

As  a  result  the  druggist  took  back  to 
t  he  patient  a  second  bottle,  labeled,  "  Apply 
as  directed.  Put  one  teaspoonful  in  water 
and  apply  at  night."  (Observe  the  safety 
of  this  substitute  set  of  directions!)  Evi- 
dently daughter  had  missed  some  of  the 
instructions.  At  all  events,  she  was  scolded 
by  her  mother,  who  took  the  position  at 
once  that  she  had  not  paid  attention  to 
what  the  doctor  said,  and  she  had  to  wear 
a  very  high-neck  gown  commencement 
week,  but  the  Churchill's  tincture  proved 
efficacious,  which  is  probably  more  than 
could  have  been  said  of  the  colorless 
tinci  ure. 

Sometimes  a  physician,  in  his  desire  to 
use  remedies  which  have  come  into  vogue 
since  he  had  his  pharmaceutical  or  chem- 
istry  training,  makes  mistakes  that  are 
almost  jokes — except  from  the  patient's 
point  of  view.  Thus  Dr.  McKee,  who,  Mr. 
Earring! on  thinks,  could  not  have  known 
much  about  pharmaceutics,  prescribed  a 
mixture  of  cascara  extract  and  Russian 
mineral  oil.     Exclaims  the  narrator: 

Just  look  at  that  prescription!  You 
can  see  already  what  a  mess  the  stuff  would 
be.  with  the  cascara  floating  on  top,  no 
matter  how  much  you  might  shake  it  up. 
All  Dr.  McKee  thought  of  was  the  medi- 
cinal value  of  the  two  ingredients  sepa- 
rately. When  he  cranked  up  his  flivver  and 
started  off  for  a  week-end  trip,  leaving  this 
prescription  in  the  hands  of  the  wife  of  the 
bank  president,  he  did  not  worry  about 
what  would  happen  to  his  reputation  if  his 
most  profitable  patient  found  herself  with 
t  his  pharmaceutical  joke  t  obe  taken  "accord- 
ing to  directions,"  however  that  might  be. 

The  druggist  saw  that  to  dispense  the 
prescription  as  ordered  would  disgust  the 
patient,  perhaps  make  her  think  the  doctor 
was  wrong,  but  more  likely  send  her  back 
to  Dr.  McKee  to  show  him  what  the  drug- 
gist had  given  her.  Dr.  McKee  not  feeling 
overfriendly  toward  the  druggist  just  then, 
it  might  result  in  the  banker's  wife's  drug- 
store affections  being  turned  into  other 
channels. 

So  the  druggist  did  the  obvious  thing, 
after  querying  about  the  dose,  and  dispensed 
the  cascara  alone.  Then,  when  the  doctor 
returned,  he  took  a  two-dram  vial  and  put 
into  it  the  mixture  Dr.  McKee  had  ordered 
in  the  prescribed  proportions,  and  into  an- 
other such  vial  he  put  a  similar  mixture 
with  a  drop  or  so  of  fluid  extract  of  quillaja 
to  emulsify  it.     He  took  these  two  bottles 
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and  the  original  prescription  to  the  doctor 
and  explained  what  he  had  done  and 
showed  him  why,  and  won  the  doctor's 
approval  and  gained  his  good-will  for  the 
benefit  of  future  business. 

Sometimes  a  doctor  forgets  a  good  many- 
things  that  were  like  A  B  C  to  him  earlier 
in  his  practise.  Thus  Mr.  Farrington  tells 
his  next  tale  of  Dr.  Criehton,  who  knew 
well  the  disadvantage  of  using  infusion  of 
digitalis  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  fresh; 
but  he  must  have  forgotten  about  it.  He 
had  been  prescribing  the  infusion  more  or 
less  for  years,  and  finally  sent  in  a  prescrip- 
tion that  called  for  a  whole  quart  put  up 
in  four-ounce  bottles  with  a  blank  label 
on  each.     We  read: 

To  the  druggist  it  was  apparent  that 
the  doctor  wished  to  have  a  supply  of  four- 
ounce  bottles  of  infusion  of  digitalis  on 
hand  to  dispense  to  his  patients  as  needed. 
It  was  also  apparent  that  if  those  bottles 
went  out  under  the  druggist's  label  and 
were  used  after  the  stuff  had  become  too 
old  to  use  the  doctor  would  pass  along  to 
the  druggist  any  blame  that  attached  to 
using  the  spoiled  infusion. 

It  would  be  easy  if  there  was  never  a 
harder  situation  than  this  to  be  met.  The 
druggist  made  up  a  pint  instead  of  a  quart. 
He  put  it  in  four-ounce  bottles  as  requested 
and  to  each  one  he  stuck  (in  addition  to  the 
blank  label)  another  label,  just  attached  by 
a  corner,  and  on  this  label,  to  be  torn  off 
if  desired,  he  wrote,  "  Infusion  digitalis,  not 

good  after  "     He   filled   in  the   date 

limit  and  made  a  carbon  of  the  labels, 
which  he  filed  with  the  prescriptions. 

The  doctor  never  commented  upon  the 
matter,  but  neither  did  he  ask  why  the 
other  pint  was  not  sent. 

Mr.  Farrington's  final  story  has  to  do 
with  a  prescription  for  fluid  extract  of 
belladonna  leaves,  and  it  was  a  case  where 
the  results  might  have  been  quite  different. 
He  says: 

Dr.  Gregg  was  as  careless  a  doctor  as 
ever  prescribed,  and  most  druggists  were 
rather  glad  than  otherwise  that  he  dis- 
pensed most  of  his  medicines. 

When  old  Mrs.  Bell  came  in  with  a 
Gregg  prescription  [for  fluid  extract  of 
belladonna  in  doses  of  half  a  teaspoonful] 
the  druggist  knew  she  wanted  the  medicine 
for  her  husband,  who  was  subject  to  severe 
attacks  which  yielded  only  to  belladonna  in 
a  maximum  dose.  The  maximum  dose  of 
tin-  fluid  extract  of  belladonna  leaves  was 
three  minims  and  of  the  tincture  thirty 
minims. 

It  looked  as  if  the  doctor  was  planning 
to  get  rid  of  old  man  Bell  at  once,  and 
while  it  might  have  been  a  good  thing  for 
the  community,  it  would  have  been  rather- 
hard  on  Bell,  who  was  not  prepared  to  go 
yet. 

A  little  camouflage  made  it  possible  to 
try  to  get  the  doctor  on  the  telephone,  but 
without   being   able   to   locate   him. 

Resort  was  made  to  the  prescription 
file,  with  the  result  that  two  previous  in- 
stances were  found  where  Dr.  Oregg  had 
prescribed  Tr.  Belladonna  as  above  in 
quantity  and  dose.  The  druggist  put  up 
tincture  in  the  place  of  fluid  extract  and 
said  nothing  about  the  matter  to  any  one 
until  he  was  able  to  get  the  doctor  on  the 
phone  and  tell  what  he  had  done.  Of 
course  he  did  not  receive  profuse  thanks, 
but  he  at  least  was  not  damned,  and  lei  us 
hope  that  deep  in  his  heart  the  doctor 
appreciated  the  kindness  done  him." 


Glimpse  No.  2  Into  the  Spirit  of  America's  Second  Greatest  Industry 

Pride  in  First  Class  Work 
is  the  Label  of  Leadership 

Nowhere  else 

in  the  world 
does  the  science 
of  Lumbering 
equal  modern 
American  meth- 
ods.  And  no 
hardwoods'm  the 
world  surpass 
the  superb  cab- 
inet-woods  of 
our  own  great  eastern  and  mid-southern  forests. 
(Knowledge  of  their  extent  today  gives  a  sudden  joy 
to  people  of  cultured  taste  in  furniture  and  interior- 
trim,  some  of  whom  had  almost  been  led  to  actually 
believe  in  the  early  exhaustion  of  our  native  supply! 
Yet  generations  to  come  will  share  our  present 
lavish  privileges.) 

The  vista  shown  above  is  two  miles  long — a 

solid  bed  of  superior  hardwood  logs,  of  many  species, 
which  in  due  course  will  yield  over  12,000,000  board- 
feet  of  the  best  furniture,  trim  and  specialty  woods 
in  the  world  today. 

Notice  the  obscure  temporary  railroad  at 

the  right — laid  (at  heavy  cost)  to  convey  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  selected  logs  from  their 
neatly  arranged  "stop-over"  to  the  great  mills 
which  are  to  convert  them  into  form  for  your  most 
intimate  and  life-long  uses. 

It  is  a  fascinating  thought— as  to  just  which 

of  the  logs  seen  above  may  contain  the  material 
for  your  own  new  dining  room  set,  your  new  'phono- 
graph cabinet  or  the  interior  trim  (or  floors)  of  your 
new  home — perchance  this  year,  or  next  year  (or 
even  the  year  after.) 

No  matter  when  it  happens,  however,  you  never  will  forget 
this  photograph  of  the  superb  logs,  superbly  "logged"  and 
so  proudly  and  skilfully  handled,  parts  of  which  some  day 
or  other  are  to  be  your  very  own.  (Really,  the  notion  is 
distinctly  interesting! — Isn't  it?) 

Write  Us—  and  Watch  This  Publication  for  Glimpse  No.  3 

American  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association 

Memphis,  Tennessee 


(ir,lO) 


American  Oak 

Cottonwood 

Elm 

Sycamore 

Willow 

Red  Gum 

Chestnut 

Beech 

Tupelo 

Lynn 

American  Walnut 

Hickory 

Bnsswood 

Cherry 

Mafenoli'a 

Poplar 

Ash 

Maple 

Persimmon 

et  al. 

c-> 
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This  is  an  actual  photograph,  taken  in  Fairbury, 
111.   of  a  representative  Goodyear  Service  Station 


Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Oo. 
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The  Outposts  of  an  Army 

of  Service 
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SCATTERED  throughout  America,  in  cities,  towns 
and   hamlets,  are  thousands  of  Goodyear  Service 
Station  Dealers  instructed  in  this  Company's  policy. 

That  policy  includes  the  building  of  a  quality  tire,  its 
convenient  distribution,  and  delivery  to  the  user  of  all 
the  mileage  it  originally  contained. 

An  army  of  competent  workmen,  reinforced  by  finest 
manufacturing  equipment,  discharges  faithfully  the 
first  part  of  this  policy  by  building  a  superior  product. 

Through  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers,  conven- 
iently located  throughout  the  nation,  the  remaining 
two  factors  of  our  policy  are  carried  into  effect. 

Good  as  are  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  much  of  the  renown 
arisen  from  their  performance  is  due  to  the  work  of 
our  dealers  in  giving  these  tires  proper  care. 

Not  faultless  design  alone,  nor  the  most  rugged  con- 
struction, can  unaided  insure  those  remarkable 
Goodyear  Cord  mileages  that  protect  our  good  name. 

Give  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  you  buy  the  benefit  of 
Goodyear  Service  Station  attention;  accept  the  inspec- 
tion, advice  and  lessons  on  tire  care  available  there. 

Because  GoodyearTiresandthesincereconservation  serv- 
ice behind  them  afford  uncommon  satisfaction,  more 
people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 
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BIRDS -BEASTS- AND -TREES 


TREES  AS  HOME-MAKERS  AND  MEMORIALS 


u 


JOCK,  WHEN  YE  HAE  XAETHIN'  ELSE  TO  DO  ye 
may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree;  it  will  be  grow-in',  Jock, 
when  ye're  sleepin',"  said  the  old  laird  in  "The  Heart  of 
Midlothian,"  and  this  advice  is  just  as  good  to-day  for  every 
citizen  who  has  access  to  a  bit  of  ground,  adds  the  Atlanta 
All     sentiment 


Constitution. 

aside — for  who  can  compute 
the  value  of  cool  shade,  of  the 
beauty  of  tree- tops  against  the 
sky-,  of  leafy  homes  for  song- 
sters, or  of  happy  play-places 
for  children — what  practical 
value  have  trees'.'  Two  ex- 
amples are  cited  by  Percival 
Sheldon  Ridsdale  in  National 
Property  Owner  (New  York) 
to  show  their  commercial 
worth.  One  of  the  men  he 
mentions  was  a  real  -  estate 
owner  who  walked  into  the 
office  of  the  park  department 
of  a  large  city  and  asked  how 
quickly  he  could  get  some 
trees  set  out  in  front  of  some 
lots  he  was  about  to  put  on 
the  market.  The  park  com- 
missioner explained  that  the 
right  time  was  in  the  spring, 
but  that  it  could  be  done  in 
the  fall.  The  pro  pert  y-owrner 
became  greatly  excited  and 
said  he  didn't  care  whether 
the  trees  grew  or  not  "right 
nowr,"  but  he  just  wanted 
some  set  out  so  he  could  say 
in  his  advertising  that  he  had 
"gas.  water,  and  trees."  He 
would  be  glad  to  replace  the 
trees  next  fall  or  next  spring 
at  the  direction  of  the  park 
department.  Did  he  get  the 
permit?  He  will  not  get  it 
until  the  right  time.  He  knew 
the  value  of  trees,  but  he  over- 
looked the  fact  that  Mother 
Nature  goes  about  the  busi- 
ness of  making  her  master- 
pieces in  a  leisurely  manner 
and  is  not  to  be  rushed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  second 
example  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Ridsdale  shows  both  under- 
standing and  foresight.  Du- 
mont  Kennedy,  the  Mayor  of 
Craw^ordsville,  Ind.,  has  been 

preaching  trees  for  fifty  years.  To  the  American  Forestrj' 
Association  he  sent,  as  his  nomination  for  their  Hall  of  Fame 
for  Trees,  an  elm  which  he  has  watched  for  sixty  years,  and 
accompanied  his  nomination  with  a  little  homily  on  tree- 
planting  that  well  deserves  the  thought  of  "any  individual, 
organization,   or   municipality."     Says   Mr.   Kennedy: 

I  had  twelve  trees  planted  on  May   19,  1902.     I  placed  them 
in  a  circle  on  a  slightly  rising  mound  and  set  them  so  as  to 


Courtesy  <->f  "  Country  Lit'-." 

'ONLY    GOD 


Trees    spread    beauty    and    comfort    over    any    home.      And  what 
tribute  to  our  soldier-dead  can  better  "keep  their  memory  green  '".' 


leave  a  center  at  least  one  hundred  feet  across.  This  will  make 
a  fine  place  for  a  house  some  day,  and  everybody  who  sees  it 
exclaims,  "What  a  fine  building  place!"  I  think  these  twelve 
trees  have  added  at  least  one  thousand  dollars  to  this  acre-lot. 
Before  I  set  them  it  was  a  bare  cow-lot,  worth  about  two  hun- 
dred dollars.      [  have  talked  trees  all  my  life,  tried  to  get  all 

the  schoolboys  and  others  to 
buy  a  small  tract  of  ground 
and  begin  while  young  to  set 
trees  and  improve,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  boy  to  under- 
stand that  he  will  ever  be  a 
man  and  that  he  ought  to 
prepare  for  old  age  while  he 
has  the  strength  and  ambition. 
A  boy  thinks  it  will  take  so 
long  for  a  tree  to  grow,  but  he 
never  thinks  that  the  time 
will  go  anyway,  even  if  he 
does  not  set  a  tree. 

As  Air.  Ridsdale  sums  up 
the  matter: 

As  an  asset  to  any  piece  of 
property,  a  tree  or  trees  can 
not  be  overestimated.  The 
moment  a  tree  is  planted  the 
value  of  a  piece  of  property  is 
increased.  As  Mr.  Kennedy 
says  to  the  boys,  "time  goes 
on  just  the  same,"  so  wrhy 
not  plant  some  trees.  The 
tree-planting  campaign  that 
is  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  country  right  now  has 
taken  on  many  phases,  and  in 
each  of  these  phases  the  value 
of  the  property  is  being  in- 
creased whether  it  be  a  school- 
yard or  a  "  Road  of  Remem- 
brance," such  as  is  being 
planted  with  memorial  trees 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
A  properly  planted  road  means 
better  transportation  to  or 
from  or  between  towns.  That 
all  means  better  business,  better 
living  conditions,  and  a  better 
country. 

"And  when  it  comes  to  a 
memorial  to  the  soldier-dead, 
what  on  earth  coidd  begin  to 
eqtial  a  fine  parkway  with  its 
array  of  treesofremembrance'.'" 
asks  American  Forestry  (Wash- 
ington). A  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  for  many  genera- 
tions, it  will  keep  green  the 
memory  of  the  heroes  of  the 
great  conflict  and  be  as  wrell 
a  source  of  comfort  to  the  liv- 
ing, argues  this  magazine,  and 
adds  eloquently: 

By  all  means  let  us  have  trees  of  remembrance.  Let  us  have 
them  abundantly  and  for  every  possible  memorial.  They  are 
the  true  monuments,  the  living  memorials  God  has  provided 
to  hallow  the  holiest  memories  of  every  person  and  of  every  race. 

Much  is  being  done  all  through  the  country  to  this  good  end, 
says  Mr.  Ridsdale.  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  similar  organ- 
izations have  been  quick  to  see  the  value  of  the  idea.  In  many 
places  fruit-  and  nut-bearing  trees  are  being  planted  in  memorial 


CAN    MAKE    A    TREE.' 
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1000  Percent 


More  Work 


That's  what  lubricant 
does  for  hack  saw  blades. 

Look  at  the  chart  above.  Three 
identical  blades  cutting  the  same 
piece  of  stock.  Two  of  them 
were  run  without  lubricant— 
and  in  each  case  failed  in  less 
than  five  cuts.  The  third  made 
over  50  cuts,  because  it  was 
flooded  with  lubricant — and  was 
still  cutting  when  the  test  was 
stopped. 

— That's  just  one  of  the  charts 
in  'Hack  Saws  and  Their  Use". 
There  are  more  of  them  in  this 
new  Starrett  Book,  showing  the 
effects  of  different  cutting  speeds 
and  weights.  There's  also  the 
Starrett  Hack  Saw  Chart. 

If  you  use  hack  saws,  you  need 
"Hack  Saws  and  Their  Use". 
Address  Hack   Saw  Department 

THE 
L.  S.    STARRETT   COMPANY 


The   World's    Greatest  Toolmakers 
Mjrs.  of  Hack  Sans  I  nexcelled 

ATHOL,  MASS. 
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Chicago's  Michigan  Boulevard  faces  Lake  Michigan.  Winter's 
gales  and  summer's  storms  sweep  across  the  wide  stretch  of 
water,  spending  their  full  force  on  the  buildings  which  line 
this  magnificent  thoroughfare  and  shopping  center. 

Where  Window 
Strength  is  Essential 

Buffeted  by  the  winds — subjected  to  rapid 
changes  in  temperature,  it  is  only  natural  that 
faulty  window  settings  should  be  responsible  for 
a  tremendous  annual  loss  due  to  plate  glass  break' 
age.  Today  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  lining 
Michigan  Boulevard  are,  like  the  Michigan  Boule- 
vard Building,  insuring  against  such  loss  through 
the  installation  of 


ZOURI 


SAFETY  METAL 
STORE  FRONTS 

Approved  by 
UNDERWRITERS'  LABORATORIES 

Our  Zouri  Key-set  line  is  made  in  accordance  with 
Underwriters'  Laboratories  specifications.  Some 
insurance  companies,  therefore,  make  special  low 
rates  on  Zouri  set  plate  glass. 

We  will  gladly  put  you  in  touch  with 
the  Zouri  representative  nearest  you 

We  have  193  distributors  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Can- 
ada. Each  carries  a  complete  stock  of  ZOURI,  also 
INTERNATIONAL  construction.  Each  also  maintains 
a  store-front  department  in  charge  of  competent  installa- 
tion and  service  men.  Your  needs  will  have  their  most 
careful  attention  at  all  times.  There  is  no  obligation 
incurred  through  consulting  them.  Let  us  send  you  the 
name  of  nearest  distributor. 

We  also  want  to  send  you  a  booklet  free — 
"Plate  Glass  Insurance."  Write  for  it  today. 


The 

Key  to 

Better  Windows 


General  Offices  and  Factories 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS  :  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  also  of  tne  Famous  International  Store  Front  Construction 


BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND   TREES 

Continued 


highways.  The  State  of  Michigan,  for 
example,  will  plant  its  Victory  Highway 
from  Port  Huron  to  Chicago  with  apple- 
trees.  One  can  easily  picture  what  such 
a  highway  will  look  like  when  those  trees 
are  in  full  bloom.  A  cross  of  living  trees 
along  roads  county-long  and  county-wide 
is  planned  by  Bibbs  County,  Ga.,  as  her 
memorial.  Hamilton,  Ohio,  proposes  for 
her  tribute  a  beautiful  boulevard  along  a 
river,  planted  with  trees;  Brooklyn,  too, 
plans  to  honor  a  historic  road  as  a  memorial 
boulevard. 

The     American     Forestry     Association, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  issued  a  bulletin 


Wat  DEVELOPED  HEAD, 
STRONG  LEAOEB,  BRANCH- 
ES SET  AT  WIDE.  NOT 
CL0SE,AN6lES. 


BEfOBE5CTT!NG,TRt"E 
SHOULD  BE  PRUNED  AT 

POINTS   INDICATED  BV 
BLACK  LINES;  NOT  BYCUP- 
1  "ING  ENDS  Of  BRANCHES 


BASE  OF 
PERMANENT 
CROWN 
10  FT.  ABOVE 
PAVEMENT. 


STAKE  Z'k  IN.x  10  FT. 
DRIVEN   2  FT.  IN  GROUND 
AND  SECURED    with 
RUBBER  COVERED  WIRE, 
Oft  WITH  CANVASS 


Mi 


OPENING  IN  SIDEWALK 
AT  LEAST  6  SO,.  FT., 
KEEP  TOP    SOIL 
PULVERIZED 


PRESERVE  F1BP0US 
ROOTS:    CUT  OFF 
SMOOTHLY  EVEBV 
BROKEN    BOOT. 


BASE  OF  TEMPORARY 
CROWN    7  FEET 
ABOVE  PAVEMENT. 


DIC  HOLE    18  IN.  Oft  MORE 
DEEP:  THEN    FILL  TO 
LOWER   ROOT  LEVEL  WITH 
MIXTURE  OF  3/4  GOOD  SOIL 
AND'M  ROTTED  MANURE. 


QICH  EAPTH  PACKED 
FIRMLY  ABOUT  COOTS 


ITS    A    SIMPLE    MATTER. 

The    American     Forestry    Association     shows 
just  how  to  plant  a  tree. 

entitled,  "The  Tree— The  Memorial  That 
Lives,"  written  by  Charles  Lathrop  Pack, 
president  of  the  association,  in  which  are 
set  forth  instructions  as  to  the  selection  of 
the  best  kinds  of  trees,  how  to  secure  them, 
prepare  them,  plant  and  care  for  them,  and 
he  adds  a  program  for  the  ceremony  of 
planting.  This  bulletin  may  be  had  for  the 
asking.     And,  says  Mr.  Pack: 

"This  matter  of  the  planting  and  the  care 
of  trees  can  be  readily  promoted  by  any 
one.  There  are  a  few  fundamental  prin- 
eiples  underlying  the  various  simple  opera- 
tions. But  the  entire  affair  is  mostly  a 
matter  of  the  exercise  of  common  sense. 
Fortunately  the  majority  of  us  can  lay  claim 
to  a  fair  share  of  this  quality.  There  are 
certain  conditions  which  are  met  and  known 
requirements  of  tree-growth  thai  arc  satis- 
fied. By  a  little  attention  to  the  features 
of  t  ree-planting  and  care  any  one  may  make 
a  success  of  tree-planting  operations,  and, 
furthermore,  may  care  intelligently  for 
trees  after  they  have  been  planted." 


PONDEROUS  PETS 

VICTORIA  RHINO,  AND  PETER 
HIPPOPOTAMUS 

\  LICE,  the  elephant,  had  loved  her 
^*-  keeper  at  Luna  Park,  and  she  didn't 
like  being  taken  from  him,  even  for  the 
honor  of  a  new  home  in  the  Bronx  Zoo- 
logical Gardens.  Perhaps  she  didn't  take 
to  her  new  keeper.  At  any  rate,  when  she 
was  being  moved  from  one  building  to  an- 
other, she  heard  the  cry  of  a  panther,  which 
frightened  her.  So  she  promptly  bolted, 
and  broke  into  the  reptile  house,  where 
people  were  looking  at  snakes.  Appar- 
ently these  people  did  not  care  to  stay  in 
the  reptile  house  with  Alice,  for  they  im- 
mediately began  pouring  out  on  every  side 
as  if  they  had  been  "squeezed"  out,  while 
from  inside  came  the  sounds  of  trumpetings, 
mingled  now  and  then  with  the  crash  of 
broken  glass  as  Alice  demolished  a  snake 
cage.  A  hurry  call  was  sent  to  keepers 
and  officers,  and  as  the  spectators  poured 
out,  keepers  poured  in  with  chains  and  ele- 
phant anklets,  and  soon  Alice  was  chained 
to  the  railing  around  a  pool  containing  tur- 
tles, crocodiles,  alligators,  and  the  like. 
She  had  grown  somewhat  quiet,  so  it  was 
decided  that  she  might  as  well  remain 
there  during  the  night,  when  probably  her 
terror  would  subside.  But  some  time  that 
night  her  fears  returned,  and  the  rest  of  her 
romance  is  recited  by  Samuel  A.  Derieux  in 
his  series  of  articles  on  animals  appearing 
in  The  American  Magazine  (New  York): 

Maybe  she  didn't  like  the  looks  of  the 
crocodiles.  Anyway,  she  started  on  an- 
other rampage  and  broke  out  of  the  reptile 
house,  pulling  up  the  iron  rail,  which,  rat- 
tling behind  her,  like  a  can  tied  to  a  dog's 
tail,  redoubled  her  terror.  No  one  was 
allowed  in  the  park  that  morning.  Not 
until  day  was  advanced  was  she  finally 
thrown  and  tied  with  chains,  down  by  the 
bear  dens,  to  the  great  edification  of  the 
onlooking  bears. 

Meanwhile,  her  old  keeper  had  been  sent 
for.  Long  before  he  came  in  sight  over  the 
hill,  she  sensed  him  in  some  way,  raised  her 
prostrate  head,  and  began  to  trumpet. 
Straight  tq  her  the  keeper  went,  while  she 
made  those  deep  sounds  down  in  her  throat 
by  which  an  elephant  expresses  pleasure 
and  relief. 

"Take  the  chains  off,"  he  said;  and 
then,  to  old  Alice,  while  he  sat  on  her  head 
and  stroked  her:  "Somebody  scared  her. 
That's  what  happened.  She  don't  know 
all  these  folks.  She  was  afraid  they  were 
going  to  hurt  her." 

Meanwhile  the  prostrate  elephant  con- 
tinued to  make  gentle  noises,  and  catching 
him  with  her  trunk  held  him  to  her,  afraid 
he  would  leave. 

At  his  orders  the  chains  were  taken  off. 
Once  on  her  feet,  she  followed  him,  as  a  dog 
follows  his  master,  through  tin*  park,  into 
the  new  elephant  house,  into  her  stall. 
Alice  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  elephant 
house  to-day.  "As  harmless  as  an-  old 
cow,"  one  of  the  park  men  declares. 

Alice  seems  a  bit  spoiled,  however,  Mr. 
Derieux  says.  He  was  in  her  stall  when 
Mr.  Thuman,  her  present  keeper,  tried  to 
tell  him  something.  His  talk  was  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  her  shrill  trumpet- 
ing, like  the  whistle  of  a  small  boy  who 
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OLD   STYLE 
PLIERS 


Real  Pliers  with 
Bite  and  Snap 

For  tough  cutting  jobs,  you 
do  need  Bernard  Pliers.  They 
cut  metal  that  no  ordinary 
pliers  can.  The  Bernard  pat- 
ented principle  of  compound 
leverage  makes  Bernards 
work  fast,  easily,  thoroughly. 
The  Bernard  open  throat  and 
hollow  center  enables  you  to 
shove  a  long  wire  or  rod  right 
through  the  jaws  and  take  a 
firm  grip  anywhere.  And 
those  parallel  jaws  come  to- 
gether like  two  clamps  and 
they  won't  budge  until  you 
let  up  on  your  pressure. 
Bernards  are  strohg,  sturdy, 
competent. 

BERNARD 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

PLIERS 

are  the  Standard  High  Powered 
Cutting  Pliers  for  home,  office, 
garage,  store,  factory.  And  after 
long,  hard  wear  of  every  day  fac- 
tory use,  if  a  cutting  blade  be- 
comes dull  it  can  be  replaced  at 
reasonable  cost  instead  of  having 
to  buy  a  new  tool. 

For  opening  bales  and  bundles 
bound  with  wire  they  are  not  to 
be  equalled.  In  the  long  run, 
they  are  the  lowest  cost  phers  to 
be  had. 

Bernard  workmanship  is  first 
class.  Bernard  Pliers  are  nick- 
eled to  keep  out  rust  and  guar- 
anteed against  defects  of  any 
kind.  The  inside  of  the  handles 
are  closed  up  so  that  no  edges  are 
exposed.  Write  for  the  Field  Cat- 
alog showing  our  full  line.  Vest 
pocket  size  —  mailed    promptly. 

Bernard  Pliers  are  sold  by  all 
first-class  hardware  dealers 
and  tool  houses.  Look  for  the 
name  "Bernard"  on  each  Dair. 

Sizes  4K'.  5",  5'A\  6".  6H*,  7"  and  8" 


WM.SCHOLLHORN  COJE^SSS. 
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Yeats 

mean  Nothing  to  a  Brick  street. 

ThisisaMETROPOLITAiVbrick  street  as  it  looked  when 
laid  in  1906,  as  it  has  looked  ever  since,  and  as  it  looks 
today — smooth,  pleasant  in  color,  giving  excellent  traction, 
whether  wet  or  dry,  to  wheel  and  hoof.  It  is,  in  short,  all 
that  a  pavement  can  be. 

There  are  miles  on  miles  of  Brick  Pavements  in  the  United 
States  which  have  given  a  quarter  century  or  more  of  fine 
service  with  few  or  no  repairs  and  with  so  little  wear 
that  no  one  can  foretell  how  long  such  Brick  Pavements 
actually  will  last. 

In  quality  of  service,  length  of  service,  or  low  cost  per  year 

of  service,  a  well  constructed  road  or  street  surfaced  with 

good  paving  brick  such  as  METROPOLITAN  makes,  is 

literally  unapproachable. 

The  Metropolitan  Pavement  Book  is  worth  the  reading 
by  Taxpayer,  Engine- .,  and  Official  alike.     Sent  gratis.  Write  for  it? 


Send  for  the  Book 


MEMBER  NATIONAL 

PA  VING  BRICK 

MFRS.  ASSN. 


METROPOLITAN  PAVING  BRICK  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 

METROPOLITAN 

Largest  Maker  in  the  World 

PAVING   BRICK 
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hasn't  learned  the  trick  very  well  yet — this 
whistle  magnified  about  fifty  times.  "She's 
begging  for  something  to  eat,"  her  keeper 
said,  and  unceremoniously  ordered  her  to 
hush  up,  which  she  did  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  she  began  her  shrill  whistling  again, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  keeper  got  two 
loaves  of  bread  and  gave  them  to  her  that 
she  consented  to  permit  further  conversa- 
tion.    The  writer  continues: 

Outside  the  elephant  house  is  her  yard, 
about  two  hundred  feet  square,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  of  steel  rails  tight ly 
bolted  together  and  braced.  She  is  always 
looking  for  a  loose  bolt  about  this  fence. 
not  with  the  intention  of  getting  away,  for 
after  her  one  experience  of  running  amuck 
she  has  not  seemed  to  care  to  do  so  again, 
but  simply  for  the  fun  of  unscrewing  the 
bolt. 

"Now  and  then,"  says  Mr.  Thuman, 
"we  find  a  loose  bolt  lying  on  the  ground. 
How  she  gets  'em  off  we  don't  know,  but 
she  does." 

She  was  formerly  very  devoted  to  Congo, 
a  small  elephant  who  occupied  the  stall  and 
pen  next  to  hers,  and  who  is  now  dead. 
She  did  not  want  people  to  come  near  her 
pet,  being  afraid  of  their  harming  him, 
apparently.  The  keepers  could  tease  her 
any  time  by  pretending  that  they  were 
going  to  punish  him.  Then  she  would  run 
to  his  rescue  and  try  to  thrust  herself  be- 
tween the  pole  and  him. 

Alice  is  a  large  elephant,  but  small  com- 
pared to  Khartoum,  one  of  the  features  of 
the  Bronx.  In  1911,  when  he  was  brought 
to  the  park,  he  was  four  feet  nine  inches 
tall;  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  there- 
abouts, he  is  nine  feet  four  inches  tall  and 
weighs  four  tons.  He  is  still  young,  too,  a 
mere  stripling,  and  hasn't  filled  out. 

Khartoum  drinks  thirty-six  gallons  of 
water  at  one  time  if  he's  thirsty.  It  takes 
five  gallons  of  oil  to  give  hirn  a  rub-down, 
a  sort  of  oil  shampoo,  which  the  keeper 
applies  with  a  mop,  like  whitewashing  the 
side  of  a  barn. 

I  went  into  the  stall  with  Khartoum, 
and  he  inspected  me,  running  the  feelers 
of  his  snout  over  my  shoulders  and  the 
back  of  my  coat,  as  if  measuring  me  for  a 
suit  of  clothes,  then  feeling  in  my  pockets, 
apparently  to  see  if  I  had  any  peanuts  about 
me.  I  felt  his  trunk,  which  is  a  tough,  cor- 
rugated affair,  hard  as  a  tree  trunk.  This 
was  the  limit  of  our  exchange  of  courtesies. 
Not  finding  any  peanuts,  I  thought  Khar- 
toum looked  a  bit  stern,  and  I  did  not  have 
any  strong  feelings  of  regret  when  time 
came  to  get  out  of  his  stall. 

Like  all  elephants,  Khartoum  requires  a 
great  deal  of  attention;  the  keeper  has  to 
be  a  sort  of  valet,  doctor,  and  manicurist 
for  him.  At  the  order  of  Mr.  Thuman. 
Khartoum  raised  his  front  foot,  and  tb.  i 
keeper  scraped  off  the  bottom;  then  he 
raised  his  hind  foot  and  submitted  to  an- 
other operation  there.  While  this  was  in 
progress  he  laid  his  big  ears  down  flat 
.  against  his  head,  which  I  suppose  indi- 
cated pleasure.  But  when  Mr.  Thuman 
with  a  shovel  scraped  his  back  to  show  the 
kind  of  barnacles,  so  to  speak,  that  form 
on  him,  he  threw  his  ears  forward,  like  huge 
fans.  This,  I  think,  means  displeasure. 
The  pictures  of  enraged  and  charging  ele- 
phants have  the  ears  thrown  forward  this 
way. 
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After  it  was  all  over  Khartoum  exam- 
ined the  bottom  of  one  of  his  front  feet  with 
his  trunk.  "I  nicked  him  there  a  little," 
said  the  keeper. 

Khartoum  is  destructive  in  his  large, 
sweeping  way.  His  stall  of  iron  is  braced 
and  rebraoed,  and  his  doors  of  triple  oak, 
elaborately  bolted  and  reenforced,  must  in 
addition  be  kept  full  of  iron  spikes  or  he'll 
butt  them  down.  These  spikes,  the  size 
of  a  grown  man's  little  finger  and  sharp- 
ened, are  welded  in  iron  bands,  but  now 
and  then  Khartoum  goes  at  them  with  his 
tusks  and  snaps  them  off  like  toothpicks. 

The  fence  around  his  outdoor  yard  is  built 
like  a  steel  trestle.  There  is  no  wood  in  it, 
but  the  uprights  and  crosspieces  are  of  the 
stoutest  railroad  irons,  bolted  together, 
while  the  uprights  are  braced  with  steel 
projections  fastened  into  concrete  bases. 
You  would  think  the  fence  might  stop  a 
locomotive  engine,  but  it  hasn't  proved 
impervious  to  Khartoum  when  he's  in  a, 
playful  mood.  Once  having  bent  it  out 
of  place,  tho,  he  shows  no  tendency  to 
ramble.  A  spirit  of  play  seems  to  be  re- 
sponsible. He  just  likes  to  show  what  he 
can  do  to  smash  things  up. 

There  used  to  be  in  the  yard  next  to 
him  an  elephant  named  Sulhana.  Every 
spring  the  steel  fences  are  painted  green; 
and  one  spring  the  painters,  having  finished 
the  job,  left  in  Khartoum's  yard,  but  next 
to  the  fence,  where  Sulhana  also  could 
reach  it,  half  a  barrel  of  green  paint.  A 
warm  day  coming,  both  elephants  were 
turned  out,  the  keeper  not  having  noticed 
the  barrel  of  paint. 

He  left  them  for  a  while,  and  when  he 
came  back  both  were  as  green  as  a  St. 
Patrick's  day  parade.  First  Khartoum 
would  dip  his  trunk  in  the  barrel  and  daub 
Sulhana.  Then  Sulhana  would  take  her 
turn.  The  sight  of  two  enormous  bright 
green  elephants,  so  the  keeper  says,  was 
enough  to  send  any  man  Avho  drank  running 
straight  to  the  doctor  or  the  sanatorium, 
with  the  impression  that  he  was  "seeing 
things." 

Sulhana  always  seemed  to  have  a  dis- 
like for  children.  Probably  some  child  had 
teased  her,  and  she  didn't  forget.  Once  the 
keeper  heard  a  commotion  within  the 
house  and  ran  in  to  find  a  child  bleeding  in 
the  face.  Sulhana  had  gone  quietly  out 
of  doors,  wrenched  a  door-knob  off,  come 
back,  taken  aim,  and  made  a  good  shot 
at  the  child. 

This  dislike  of  some  particular  age  or 
some  particular  person  is  characteristic 
of  elephants.  Gunda,  the  biggest  elephant 
the  Zoo  has  ever  known,  "went  bad,"  came 
near  killing  his  keeper,  tried  to  kill  every- 
body else,  had  to  be  chained,  and  finally 
executed.  Gunda  first  showed  dislike  of 
Dr.  Hornaday's  office  boy.  The  sight  of 
that  boy  would  throw  him  into  a  rage. 
Very  likely  some  teasing  had  gone  before 
that.  Anyway,  this  incipient  viciousness 
having  started,  his  dislike  spread  to  others 
besides  the  office  boy.  This  caused  him 
to  be  watched,  some  of  his  liberties  taken 
away,  and  greater  severity  practised  upon 
him.  Finally  he  became  a  bad  elephant, 
intent  only  on  murder. 

In  the  elephant  house  also  live  Victoria 
til.-  rhinoceros  and  Peter  Murphy,  the 
hippopotamus.  "1  always  think  of  these 
outlandish-looking  creatures  as  Nature's 
grotesque  jokes."  says  the  writer,  but  adds 
that  they  have  little  personal  peculiarities 
that  make  them  appeal  to  you  once  you 
come  to  know  them: 

Victoria,   for   instance,  is  a  creature  of 
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Radiator  Frozen 
515  to.  $80 
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"RETWEEN  trips  let  your  car  stand  in  a  WASCO-Heated  Garage— kept  at 
constant  temperature  by  the  WASCO  Automatic  Regulator.  The  warm 
air  envelopes  the  car — reaches  every  nook  and  corner — melts  off  the  snow 
and  ice — thaws  the  frost  out  of  the  varnish  —  warms  all  the  metal  parts  —  keeps  oil  and 
grease  in  working  condition,  preventing  scored  cylinders  and  burned  out  bearings. 
There's  no  chance  of  frozen  radiator,  cracked  water  jacket  or  broken  water  pump. 
Storage  batteries  work  at  a  disadvantage  when  cold — they  will  not  take  a  full  charge,  and 
consequently  suffer  greatly  from  overwork;  they  also  are  much  more  likely  to  become 
ruined  by  freezing. 

With  the  garage  warmed,  you  enjoy  taking  the  same  care  of  the  lubrication  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  car  as  you  do  in  the  summer  time.    And  your  car  starts  easily. 
The  self-regulating  Wasco  Hot  Water  Heating  System  requires  attention  only  once  a  day. 
Any  handy  man  can  set  it  up  — 
no  expensive  steam-fitter  required. 
Costs  less  than  street  car  fare  for ' 
coal. 

Write  for  catalog  that  illustrates  and  ex- 
plains the  fuel  economy  and  automatic 
temperature  regulation  of  WascO. 

W.  A.Schleit  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 

14  Eastwood  Station,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 
Wast-0  is  also  used   for   heating  Offices, 
Stores.  Cottages,  etc. 
Some  Territory  open  for  Hoc  Distributors. 
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A  W^SCO  2  Car  System.  Other  Sizes  for  1  to  lO  Car  Garages 
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Part  of  jfy/or J foAe/' halation  at  Detroit Edijon  Company 
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No,  this  is  not  d  Ball-room 

It  is  the  boiler-room  which  astounded  Houghton  Treadwell,  President  of  the 
Willow  Valley  Mills,  on  his  visit  to  Detroit. 

"Say,  J.  T.,"  Treadwell  exclaimed,  on  his  return  from  the  Motor  Metropolis, 
bursting  into  the  office  of  J.  T.  Granger,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer,  "I  saw  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  things  I've  ever  run  into  in  my  life  up  in  that  booming  Fourth 
City!  Cartright  took  me  through  the  Edison  plaint,  showed  me  the  turbine  room 
and  the  switchboards,  and  then  we  went  into  the  boiler  room.  Boiler  room,  J.  T.! 
I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  Double  row  of  boilers  stretching  about  a  city  block,  but 
not  a  lump  of  coal  or  a  fireman  in  sight  anywhere!  The  floor  was  as  clean  as  a 
ball-room." 

"Boilers  must  have  been  dead,"  commented  J.  T. 

"That  was  my  idea,"  Treadwell  admitted,  "but  when  I  asked  the  boiler  room 
superintendent,  he  laughed.  'They're  doing  about  230%  just  now,'  he  says.  I 
asked  what  that  meant.  He  explained  that  the  boilers  were  being  forced  over  twice 
as  hard  as  they  were  rated  to  be!" 

"Should  think  they'd  have  busted." 

"I  thought  so  too,"  laughed  Treadwell,  "and  I  swung  round  ready  to  beat  it  out 
of  that  boiler  room  before  the  explosion  occurred,  but  the  superintendent  caught  my 
arm  and  explained  it  didn't  mean  two  and  three-tenths  the  steam  pressure,  but  that 
the  boilers  were  changing  water  into  steam  two  and  three-tenths  times  as  fast  as  it 
was  once  thought  they  could.  Stokers.  That  was  the  secret.  Mechanical  stokers 
were  doing  the  whole  stunt!" 

"Urn,"  grunted  J.  T. 

"You've  always  said  mechanical  stokers  were  a  false  alarm,"  went  on  Tread- 
well.   "I  don't  see  how  they  can  be,  if  a  concern  like  Detroit  Edison  uses  them." 

"Well,"  persisted  Granger,  "stokers  are  a  big-plant  proposition.  Not  for  us. 
Not  in  a  thousand  years." 

Treadwell  pursed  his  lips.  "I  brought  that  point  up  with  the  superintendent 
there  at  Detroit.  He  said  this  particular  make  of  stoker  would  go  first  rate  in  any 
sort  of  industrial  plant,  down  to  500  horsepower  or  less." 

"Bosh,  he's  probably—" 

There  is  no  space  here  to  tell  this  story  in  full.  The  dramatic  happenings  that  led 
to  the  adoption  of  a  combustion  system  which  made  a  new  power  plant  unnecessary 
and  solved  the  coal  and  labor  problem  at  the  Willow  Valley  Mills  are  told  complete  in 
a  handsomely  illustrated  and  bound  book  under  the  title  of  "What  of  It,  J.  T.  ?"  This 
book  is  not  only  a  fascinating  story  but,  also,  an  illuminating  lesson  to  the  executive 
with  an  eye  keen  to  reduction  of  costs  and  increase  of  output. 

A  copy  of  "What  of  It,  J.  T.?"  will  gladly  be  sent  to  any  engineer  or  business  execu- 
tive.    But  please  ask  promptly.     The  edition  is  limited. 


American  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Taylor  Stoker  Co.,  Ltd.  Toronto,  Canada 


r  Ihyhritoker 
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undoubted  affections,  especially  fond  of 
her  keeper.  At  sight  of  him  she  begins 
to  pace  eagerly  up  and  down,  and  when 
he  enters  her  stall  she  rubs  her  gnarled 
and  honied  head  against  him,  just  like  a 
pet  cow.  She  is  plainly  jealous,  too.  Next 
to  her  are  two  pigmy  hippopotamuses,  and 
when  the  keeper  goes  to  them  she  pokes 
her  head  through  the  bars  and  continues 
to  rub  up  against  him,  trying  to  attract 
his  attention  back  to  her. 

In  her  jaw  is  a  scar,  the  result  of  a  sur- 
gical operation  performed  on  an  abscess. 
She  was  wrapt  in  a  mattress  and  two  and 
a  half  pounds  of  chloroform  and  a  half- 
pound  of  ether  used  before  she  was  anes- 
thetized. Some  animals,  after  an  opera- 
tion where  anesthetics  are  used,  awake  with 
a  permanent  grudge  against  the  human 
race.  Xot  so  with  Victoria.  Mr.  Thuman 
drest  and  packed  the  wound  for  weeks 
afterward,  and  she  offered  no  resistance. 
Like  many  other  animals,  she  seemed  to 
know  that  some  beneficent  reason  lay  back 
of  what  had  been  done  for  her. 

Even  Peter  Murphy,  the  hippopotamus, 
accepts  medicine  as  something  intended  for 
his  betterment.  Now  and  then  he  suffers 
from  a  sore  throat,  which  has  to  be  swabbed 
with  iodine.  On  such  occasions  he  opens 
that  cavern,  his  mouth,  and  holds  it  open 
until  the  operation  is  over. 

All  animals  show  strange  likes  and  dis- 
likes for  other  animals  and  birds.  There 
are  about  the  park  a  number  of  birds  which 
have  become  practically  tame,  or  are  tame 
by  nature,  and  which  now  and  then  jump 
over  into  the  pens  of  the  elephants  or  of  the 
rhinoceros  or  hippopotamus.  All  the  ani- 
mals, Peter  Murphy  especially,  seem  heart- 
ily to  dislike  the  peacock,  and  will  rush  at 
him  and  kill  him  unless  he  gets  out  of  the 
way  in  a  hurry.  Perhaps,  not  being  an 
object  of  beauty  himself,  Peter  resents  the 
intrusion  on  his  premises  of  so  gorgeous  a 
creature. 

Some  time  ago,  tho,  a  mother-goose  with 
a  dozen  goslings  strayed  into  Peter's  pen. 
Straightaway  Peter  was  interested;  not  in 
a  resentful  way,  but  as  an  observer.  Re- 
member, he's  a  huge  monster,  tipping  the 
scale  at  two  tons!  Imagine  him  patiently 
following  the  mother-goose  and  her  gos- 
lings round  and  round  bis  pen,  his  enor- 
mous head  close  to  the  ground,  studying  the 
young  ones  closely.  The  mother,  of  course, 
was  in  terror,  but  Peter  meant  no  harm. 
He  continued  his  study  of  the  goslings  as 
long  as  they  remained,  followed  them  to  the 
fence,  and  saw  them  leave  with  apparent 
regret. 

Appealing,  then,  the  rhinoceros  and  hip- 
popotamus come  to  be,  but  no  one,  not 
even  the  keepers,  has  ever  accused  them  of 
being  overstocked  with  brains.  They  are 
the  lowbrow  dwellers  in  the  elephant  house. 
For  if  we  are  to  confer  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
on  the  chimpanzee,  we.  must  hand  to  the 
elephant  at  least  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts. 


CRUELTY  IN    SHIPPING    ANIMALS— 

A  kindly  warning  against  carelessness  in 
the  shipping  of  pet  animals  is  given  in  the 
letter  of  an  expressman,  L.  C.  Young,  to 
Our  Dumb  Animals  (Boston).  We  quote 
the  letter  in  full: 

Most  of  those  who  read  your  magazine 
are  actively  interested  in  animals,  and  at 
one  time  or  another  have  occasion  to  ship 


them  through  express  companies.  A  few 
words  now  may  save  many  a  child's  heart- 
ache for  its  lost  companion. 

All  through  the  winter  I  witnessed  exam- 
ples of  cruelty  to  animals  in  transit.  In 
most  cases  the  shippers  themselves  Avere 
guilty.  Half-size  crates  and  baskets  were 
too  often  used  to  confine  full-size  animals. 
Sometimes  the  station  employees  pitied  the 
little  animals  enough  to  take  time  from  their 
own  duties  to  exercise  them.  It  is  certain 
they  always  gave  vent,  to  their  feelings. 

Again,  rabbits,  puppies,  etc.,  were  con- 
tinually sent  from  the  Far  West  to  New 
England.  During  the  cold  spell  in  Feb- 
ruary scores  of  valuable  pets  died  in  ex- 
press offices  or  in  the  cars.  Cold  or  hunger 
was  given  as  the  reason.  Is  it  not  sur- 
prizing that  human  beings  will  send  a  crate 
of  rabbits  from  Colorado  to  Maine  and  not 
provide  sufficient  food  for  the  trip?  And 
then  they  wonder  why  "Bunny"  died! 

The  express  company  does  not  provide 
food  en  route.  When  an  animal  travels  a 
long  distance  and  arrives  safely,  it  is  be- 
cause some  rough,  kind-hearted  workman 
gives  it  food  from  his  own  dinner-pail. 
More  than  once  I  have  contributed,  and 
I'm  not  the  only  one. 

If  this  article  is  printed  it  may  strike 
the  right  nerve  along  the  spine  of  a  cai'eless, 
ignorant  shipper. 


MONKEY   TALES   FROM   INDIA 
AND  JAPAN 

THE  monkey  is  a  god  in  India,  but  he 
holds  no  very  exalted  place  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  Japanese,  for  all  they  tell 
weird  tales  about  him  and  use  him  as  a 
subject  for  art.  In  India,  however,  Hanu- 
man,  the  monkey-god,  is  a  great  favorite, 
says  The  Japan  Chronicle  (Tokyo).  When 
the  king  of  the  demons  had  carried  off 
Sita  to  Ceylon,  it  was  Hanuman  with  his 
hordes  of  monkeys  who  built  a  causeway 
across  the  straits;  and  the  monkeys  were 
Rama's  chief  allies  in  the  battle  by  which 
he  overthrew  the  demons  and  rescued  his 
Avife.  There  is  hardly  a  temple  in  India 
without  an  image  of  Hanuman  somewhere 
upon  or  within  it,  and  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  temples  dedicated  to  him.  Says 
the  writer: 

The  monkey  is  very  much  in  eAddence 
in  Japan,  but  he  excites  no  such  venera- 
tion as  this,  tho  one  of  the  odes  in  the 
Kojiki  Avas  written  by  a  monkey.  We  may 
leave  it  to  the  poets  and  the  soldiers  to 
decide  Avhether  it  is  a  greater  thing  to 
write  an  ode  or  to  lead  an  army.  Much 
will  doubtless  depend  upon  the  ode — 
and  the  army.  Generally  speakiTig.  in 
spite  of  the  learned  ape  avIio  wrote  the  ode, 
the  monkey  has  no  very  great  reputation 
for  cleverness  in  Japan.  The  one  that 
cheated  the  crab  out  of  a  rice-ball  and  gaA^e 
a  persimmon-seed  in  exchange,  displayed 
only  the  most  rudimentary  and  inefficient 
sort  of  cunning,  and  the  fact  that  a  monkey 
Avas  Momotaro's  first  follower  was  of  no 
significance. 

The  Japanese  magazines  at  this  time  of 
year  give  A'arious  anecdotes  concerning  the 
animal  whose  year  is  about  to  begin.  We 
may  take  three  examples,  told  Avith  detail 
as  tho  true,  but  appearing  in  a  magazine 
of  fiction,  Shin  Shoxetxu.  The  reader  must 
use  his  own  judgment  as  to  whether  he 
believes  them. 


First  is  a  tale  of  Shinano  Province.  In  a 
certain  village,  of  which  the  name  is  given, 
so  we  may  take  it  that  it  exists,  there  lived 
a  farmer  and  his  Avife,  who  had  a  female 
monkey  and  its  baby.  One  day  when  the 
farmer's  wife  had  put  a  big  boiler  on  the 
fire,  she  went  out,  and  the  baby  monkey, 
playing  around  in  her  absence,  fell  into  the 
boiling  wrater  and  was  scalded  to  death. 
DiscoA'ering  AArhat  had  happened,  the  farm- 
er's wife  was  horror-stricken,  but  could 
only  Aveep  beside  the  Aveeping  monkey- 
mother.  The  farmer  returning  offered  sen- 
tentious consolations,  pointing  out  that  the 
whole  affair  Avas  a  deplorable  accident  for 
which  nobody  could  be  held  responsible, 
and  offering  the  monkey  her  freedom — in 
fact,  adAusing  her  to  roam  over  her  native 
hills  and  seek  such  consolation  as  she  could 
find.  The  bereaAred  mother  thereupon  held 
up  the  coArer  of  the  boiler,  as  tho  to  say: 
''Had  this  been  in  place,  my  child  could 
not  have  fallen  in  the  water."  The  farmer 
and  his  wife  were  so  cut  to  the  heart  that 
they  did  not  make  the  obA'ious  retort:  "If 
you  had  been  looking  after  the  kid  properly 
it  would  not  have  been  anyAvhere  near  the 
boiler."  But  perhaps  Ave  are  to  suppose 
that  the  mother-monkey  Avas  kept  tied  up 
and  had  had  the  distress  of  seeing  the  trag- 
edy without  power  to  interfere.  Anyhow, 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  could  do  no  more. 
The  mother-monkey  picked  up  the  corpse 
and  silently  left  the  house.  The  farmer 
followed  far  off  to  see  what  she  Avould 
do,  and,  behold,  Avhen  she  came  to  a 
bridge,  she  clasped  the  dead  child  to  her 
bosom  and  leapt  into  the  flood — which  is 
the  Japanese  equiAralent  for  a  happy 
ending. 

The  next  story  is  of  a  hunter  who  shot  a 
big  monkey  in  the  forest,  and  brought  home 
the  body,  Avhieh  he  hung  up  in  his  house 
not  far  from  the  fire.  After  his  day's  exer- 
tions he  Avent  to  bed  and  soon  slept.  But 
presently  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  some 
gentle  noises.  Coming  to  see  who  Avas 
there,  he  found  tAvo  Jittle  monkeys,  evi- 
dently the  offspring  of  the  dead  monkey, 
Avho  alternately  Avarmed  themselves  at  the 
fire  and  clasped  the  body  of  their  parent 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  reanimate  it,  placing 
their  little  hands  over  its  wound  as  if  to 
try  and  stanch  it.  The  hunter  was  so 
affected  by  this  act  of  filial  piety  on  the 
part  of  the  monkeys  that  he  straightaAvay 
abandoned  his  manner  of  life,  and  became  a 
devout  Buddhist,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  prayer  and  the  inculcation  of  pre- 
cepts regarding  mercy. 

The  third  tale  is  historical — a  story  of 
the  Ashikaga  period.  The  Ashikaga  sho- 
gun  had  a  rebellious  relative  Avho,  he  dis- 
covered, Avas  plotting  against  him.  He 
accordingly  sent  more  or  less  of  an  army 
against  him,  Avhieh  besieged  his  castle.  The 
defenders  fought  bravely,  but  among  the 
assailants  there  Avas  a  mighty  man  of  valor, 
Avho  slew  seven  of  them  right  off.  Things 
Avere  beginning  to  look  rather  sick  for  the 
rebellious  cousin,  Avhen  suddenly  a  tame 
monkey  belonging  to  the  castle  flew  at  the 
mighty  man  and  gouged  out  both  his  eyes. 
seeing  Avhieh,  the  assailing  army  fled,  and 
the  castle  was  saved — at  any  rate  for  the 
time  being.  From  all  of  these  stories  the 
reader  may  draAV  what  moral  he  pleases. 
It  is  eAddent  that  the  story-tellers  attribute 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence  to  monkeys, 
and  think  them  fully  capable  of  setting  men 
a  good  example. 

The  monkey  seems  to  have  made  no 
particular  impression  on  the  old  Hebrew 
writers,  we  are  told.  Monkeys  Avere  merely 
one  of  the  curiosities  Avhieh  Solomon  bought 
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to  amuse  his  foreign  wives.  But  later  on 
they  receive  more  attention,  and  The  Japan 
Chronicle  lists  some  of  the  occasions  on 
which  they  appear  in  fiction: 

Sftylock  was  frankly  contemptuous.  He 
would  not  have  parted  with  Leah's  ring 
in  exchange  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys. 
In  Wandering  Willie's  tale  (that  model  of 
what  a  short  story  should  be)  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "Redgauntlet,"  one  of  the  larger 
apes  plays  a  great  part.  Thomas  Love 
Peacock  made  an  orang-outan  the  hero 
of  a  novel,  showing  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  himself  and  the  reader  how  one 
of  the  larger  anthropoids  could  quite  effi- 
ciently fulfil  the  duties  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  (for  a  pocket  borough)  and  do 
all  that  is  required  of  a  gentleman.  Mr. 
Kipling  lias  a  terrible  story  of  one  of  the 
anthropoids  who  had  too  much  ego  in  his 
cosmos,  and  who  murdered  the  wife  of  his 
owner  in  consequence.  And  there  is  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  tale  of  the  simian  murderer  of 
the  Rue  Morgue.  In  fiction,  again,  there 
is  Mr.  Seton  Merriman's  fancy  about  the 
monkeys  owing  their  strength  to  the  eating 
of  a  particular  plant.  There  i's  some  ro- 
mance in  the  scientific  literature  of  the 
monkey — in  du  Chaillu's  discovery  of  the 
gorilla,  for  instance,  in  Professor  Garner's 
attempts  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  them,  and  in  the  searches  for  new 
species,  especially  of  the  larger  kinds. 
Also  belonging  to  the  literature  of  the 
monkey  is  the  story  of  the  great  debate 
on  evolution  between  Huxley  and  "Soapy 
Sam"  Wilberforce,  when,  in  reply  to  a 
jeering  inquiry  from  "Soapy  Sam"  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Huxley  we're  related  to  a 
monkey  on  his  father's  or  his  mother's  side, 
Huxley  electrified  the  audience  by  reply- 
ing, "  I  would  rather  confess  to  relationship 
with  a  monkey  than  own  connection  with 
a  man  who  uses  great  gifts  for  the  ob- 
scuring of  the  truth." 

But  while  the  monkey  will  be  found  in 
literature  in  countries  where  it  is  known 
only  as  a  foreign  curiosity,  Japan  has  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  monkey  as  an  art  subject, 
and  the  writer  says: 

There  are  two  distinct  types  in  Japanese 
art — the  purely  conventional  monkey  with 
a  frill  around  his  circular  face  and  the  real- 
istic kind.  The  father  of  the  realistic  kind 
was  Sosen,  a  pupil  of  the  great  Okyo,  and 
it  is  said  that  his  faithful  portraiture  of  the 
monkey  made  such  an  impression  on  all 
beholders  that  it  created  an  art  revival 
throughout  Japan  in  which  even  the  hum- 
blest craftsmen  participated.  The  makers 
of  picture  post-cards  are  said  to  be  rather 
hard  put  to  it  for  the  devising  of  suitable 
designs  for  the  Year  of  the  Ape,  but  they 
reproduce  a  great  number  of  monkey  pic- 
tures, besides  creating  some  grotesques  of 
their  own.  But  thero  is  something  rather 
unpropitious  in  the  monkey,  in  spite  of 
his  being  chosen  for  the  representation  of 
the  lesson  that  one  should  neither  listen 
to,  look  at,  nor  speak  evil,  and  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  represent  him  in  a  really 
popular  way.  In  their  devotion  to  the 
monkey  as  an  art  motive,  Japanese  artists 
felt  none  of  that  repugnance  to  the  poor 
relation  which  colors  Europeans'  thoughts 
about  the  monkey.  Foreigners  may  be 
descended  from  such  creatures,  but  the 
Japanese  are  descended  from  the  gods. 
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WHO   TOLD   THE   BEAVER   HOW   TO 
MAKE   A   DAM? 

TEETH,  paws,  claws,  and  a  flat,  scaly 
tail — those  are  all  the  tools  the  beaver 
has.  How  did  he  learn  to  build  a  bridge, 
set  up  a  dam,  cut  down  a  tree?  Who  made 
him  understand  how  a  tree  will  fall,  how  to 
dig  canals  and  fill  them  with  water,  how 
to  transport  his  goods  by  river  and  field, 
how  to  calculate  for  stress  and  strain  as 
men  have  learned  to  do?  One  would  look 
for  a  high  type  of  brain  in  such  an  animal, 
but  the  sad  fact  is  that  the  beaver  is  merely 
an  engineering  specialist — outside  his  par- 
ticular line  he  is  only  a  rather  obtuse 
rodent.  Nature  has  taught  him  to  fell 
his  trees  and  build  his  cities  and  engineer 
his  waterways  as  she  has  trained  no  other 
member  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
Ernest  Bryant,  a  natural  historian,  writ- 
ing in  My  Magazine  (London),  traces  the 
probable  process  of  this  education: 

How  did  he  begin  it  all?  In  some  time 
of  peril,  we  must  suppose.  Once  upon  a 
time  beavers  roamed  free  above  ground, 
but  increasing  competition  and  the  multi- 
plication of  animal  foes  seeking  to  devour 
him  drove  him  to  the  water.  All  the 
animals  that  have  taken  to  life  of  this  sort 
have  been  urged  to  it  by  danger  or  hunger. 
It  was  not  safe  for  him  to  come  out  of  the 
water  and  lie  high  and  dry.  He  had  to 
tunnel  himself  a  hole  in  the  bank.  He 
lived  among  mud  and  mire  which  caked 
his  lovely  coat  and  made  life  almost 
insupportable,  and  so  long  ages  of  scratch- 
ing and  combing  at  his  fur  would  bring 
him  his  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  double 
claw  on  the  second  toes  of  the  two  hind 
feet,  a  beautiful  provision  enabling  him 
to  keep  his  coat  glossy  and  fine  and  healthy. 

Then,  as  Nature  never  wastes  an  idea, 
but  uses  it  again  and  again  in  quite 
unrelated  forms  of  life,  she  signalized  his 
diving  exploits  by  fitting  the  beaver,  as  she 
has  fitted  the  hippopotamus  and  the 
whale,  with  valves  enabling  him  to  seal 
his  ears  and  nostrils  under  water,  and 
gave  him  a  lung  capacity  for  the  storage 
of  great  quantities  of  oxygen  for  use  in 
diving. 

So  the  beaver  took  to  the  waters.  We 
may  imagine,  then,  that  one  day  a  burrow 
from  the  water,  running  up  near  the 
surface  of  the  bank,  was  broken  open 
perhaps  by  the  claws  of  a  searching  flesh- 
eater.  A  beaver  would  repair  the  damage 
by  filling  up  the  breach  with  twigs  and 
branches,  and  the  device  would  be  a  suc- 
cess. It  would  screen  the  entrance  and 
give  ventilation  to  the  burrow  when  the 
riverway  into  the  home  was  covered  by 
water.  In  that  way,  science  supposes, 
the  idea  of  the  lodge,  the  ambitious  home 
of  the  beaver  family,  began.  Then  would 
come  the  dam  to  check  the  flow  of  the 
stream.  In  felling  a  tree  some  beaver 
would  perhaps  let  the  branches  drop 
across  the  water;  the  tree  would  lie  there; 
silt  and  vegetation  and  branches  coming 
down-stream  would  become  entangled  in 
the  fallen  boughs,  and  there  would  be 
created  a  natural  dam.  From  such  an 
accident  may  have  sprung  the  idea  of  the 
dam  the  beaver  now  designs.  To  what 
have  those  primitive  beginnings  led?  To 
something  far  higher  than  some  men,  the 
bushmen  of  Australia,  have  even  yet 
dreamed  of  designing.  The  beaver  is 
ahead  of  whole  tribes  of  human  beings 
living  in  this  world  at  this  moment! 


Columbus  set  out  in  little  ships  to 
find  the  New  World;  the  beaver  sets 
out  to  find  his  new  world  on  four  short 
legs  and  four  broad,  sharp-clawed  feet. 
He  goes  up-stream  or  down-stream,  wan- 
dering on  and  on  in  answer  to  that  strange 
impulse  which  possesses  every  kind  of 
life.  He  may  settle  soon,  or  he  may  be 
filled  with  ambition  which  will  carry  him 
through  rocky  defiles  and  mountain  gorges 
until  he  finds  the  land  of  his  dreams. 
Should  he  pass  cultivated  lands,  he  will 
claim  a  traveler's  right  to  a  mouthful  of 
fruit  and  corn,  otherwise  he  will  eat  his 
fill  of  twigs  and  bark  from  the  trees  that 
line  his  route.  At  last  he  comes  to  his 
golden  valley,  where  every  prospect  pleases. 

For  this  ideal  site  two  things  are  es- 
sential— timber  and  water.  The  other 
conditions  the  little  engineer  can  mold  to 
his  masterly  will,  and  Mr.  Bryant  tells  us 
how  he  goes  about  the  business  of  adapting 
his  building  to  those  conditions: 

Well,  here  is  our  wooded  stream,  a 
hundred  or  more  feet  wide,  running  to 
waste.  To-day  it  may  be  low  and  tran- 
quil; to-morrow  a  freshet  of  storm-water 
or  melting  snow  from  higher  up  may  come 
swirling  down  and  make  the  stream  a 
torrent.  That  will  not  do  for  the  beaver. 
He  knows  his  needs;  he  must  have  a 
constant  level  of  water.  He  must  have 
depth  so  that  when  winter  comes  there  shall 
be  no  solid  freezing  to  the  bottom,  for 
when  Jack  Frost  is  out  and  the  trees  aro 
like  pillars  of  iron,  not  to  be  gnawed,  the 
beaver  must  dive  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water  and  bring  up  meals  of  twigs  and 
branches  which  he  has  anchored  there. 

That  is  the  first  essential  for  the  future, 
and  so,  as  a  human  pioneer  pitches  a  tent 
or  raises  a  hut  on  the  site  of  his  work, 
the  beaver  burrows  a  tunnel  in  the  bank 
for  rest  and  shelter  by  day,  and  at  night 
gets  out  on  his  task  of  making  a  dam  and 
laying  up  food-store.  If  the  water  runs 
between  steep  banks  cut  in  the  soil,  he 
will  erect  a  barrier  from  side  to  side, 
making  the  junction  with  the  banks  mainly 
of  mud  and  stones  and  boughs  and  twigs; 
but  if  the  banks  slope  easily  and  afford 
good  prospect  of  holding,  and  if  the  stream 
is  of  gentle  flow,  then  he  makes  his  dam 
almost  entirely  of  wood. 

The  wooden  dam  acts,  not  as  a  complete 
stoppage,  but  as  a  sieve,  holding  up  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water,  and  making  a 
pool  behind  it,  yet  allowing  a  continuous 
running  away  of  surplus  wTater,  which 
strains  through  the  network  fence.  But 
the  stream  may  be  a  swift  current,  and  in 
that  case  twigs  and  branches  will  not  do; 
the  beaver  must  have  a  rampart.  This 
must  be  mainly  mud  and  stone,  with  logs 
and  twigs  fastened  in  it,  so  as  to  with- 
stand, the  scurrying  waters. 

The  beaver  even  makes  provision  for 
tremendous  rushes  of  water  by  providing 
what  we  call  sluices,  carving  out  openings 
of  varying  depth  and  width  at  the  top  of 
his  dam,  so  that  when  the  water  rages 
down  and  mounts  high  against  the  face 
of  the  dam,  the  sluices  are  a  ready  way  out 
and  over. 

Now,  obviously  every  particle  of  material 
must  be  carried,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
site  of  the  dam;  later,  as  the  dam  grows, 
driftwood  will  be  caught  and  used  on  the 
spot.  But  at  the  beginning  the  beaver 
must  cut  and  carry  for  himself.  He  selects 
trees  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  thick 
and  fells  them  with  his  powerful  teeth. 
He  bites  in  a  ring,  chip  by  chip,  about  a 
foot  from  the  root,  cutting  away  big  pieces 
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M  I  LK. —  the  great  enricher  ~  makes  a  new 

ZMacaroni  ana  upaghetti 


l\ich  in  vital  nourishment,  Wonderfully  rich  in  flavor 


ILK —  the    great    on  richer! 
Think  how  your  daily  cooking 


M  . 

would  be  impoverished  without  it! 

In  cream  soups  and  sauces,  in  cakes, 
puddings,  potatoes,  how  richly  it  adds 
to  flavor  and  nutriment!  How  whole- 
somely, in  butter,  it  enriches   bread! 

And  now  a  way  has  been  found  to 
combine  this  great  enricher  with 
wheat,  in  macaroni  and  spaghetti. 

New  food  delights  are  the  result. 
Placed  side  by  side  with  ordinal)' 
wbeat-and-water  kinds,  the  differ- 
ence is  noticeable  at  once. 

''I  hasten  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  new  macaroni  and  spaghetti," 
writes  Mary  Hak-  Martin,  the  famous 
cooking  expert.     "It  is  wonderfully 

ik  li  in  flavor." 

Scientists  call  theni 
ideal  foods 

But  rich  flavor  alone  was  not  all  we 
sought  in  this  new  macaroni  and 
spaghet  . 

We  were  inspired  by  the  teachings 


of  modern  dietitians.  The}-  have 
discovered,  in  the  last  decade  or  two, 
facts  about  nutrition  not  hitherto 
understood. 

They  have  learned  that  wheat 
needs  the  addition  of  milk  to  make 
it  a  perfect  food. 

Wheat  is  rich  in  body-building 
nourishment,  rich  in  nutritive  ele- 
ments that  we  must  have,  but  it 
lacks  one  class  of  substances  vital 
to  human  health  and  growth. 

These  substances,  called  "vitam- 
ines,"  are  more  abundant  in  milk 
than  in  any  other  food. 

Combine  wheat  and  milk,  these 
scientists  say,  and  you  have  a  per- 
fect nutritive  value — one  that  an- 
swers every  food  need. 

Abundant  nourishment  at 
low  cost 

So  nourishing,  so  hunger-satisfying, 
is  this  new  macaroni  and  new  spa- 
ghetti you  can  serve  it  often  in  place 
of  the  heavier,  more  costly  dishes. 


There  are  few  foods  that  offer 
Such  abundant  nourishment  at  so 
low  a  cost.  And  there  are  few  foods 
which  are  at  the  same  time  so  rich 
in  flavor,  so  tempting  to  the  palate. 
so  enjoyable. 

Tonight — surprise  your  family  with 
this  new  food  delight.  Serve  it  in 
their  favorite  way.  See  how"  eagerly 
everybody  reaches  for  more. 

Big  value  packages 

We  pack  more  macaroni  than  usual 
in  each  box.  By  thus  saving  in  pack- 
ing, and  other  costs,  we  are  able  to 
give  you  this  better,  more  costh 
product  at  about  the  same  price  per 
ounce    as    ordinary    macaroni. 

The  smaller  box  contains  enough 
for  two  lull  famih  meals.  1  he  larger 
box  is  an  even  better  value. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  it  today.  If 
he  should  happen  not  to  have  it,  w  i  iti 
us,  giving  bis  name,  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied.  The  Quaker 
Oats  Company,  1606-II  Railway  Ex- 
change Building,  Chicago,  U.  S    A. 
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BIRDS,  BEASTS   AND  TREES 

Continued 


in  such  a  manner  that  the  incision  he  makes 
all  round  presents  the  shape  of  a  large 
hour-glass.  Generally,  he  so  directs  his 
efforts  that  the  tree  falls  toward  the 
stream.  But  he  is  not  any  more  infallible 
than  we  are.  Sometimes  he  makes  his 
cut  too  deep  in  a  wrong  direction,  in  which 
rase  the  tree  falls  where  he  did  nbt  expect, 
perhaps  entangled  in  the  branches  of  another 
tree.  Waste  labor  that,  but  no  matter;  he 
b  'gins  afresh  on  another  tree,  and  brings  it 
dowh.  Then  he  cuts  off  the  bough,  strips 
off  its  bark,  and  cuts  the  trunk  into 
lengths  of  from  three  to  six  feet,  accord- 
ing to  its  thickness.  Where  the  ground  is 
slttOoth  and  level,  or  sloping  toward  the 
water,  he  pushes  the  wood  forward,  bal- 
ancing himself  on  his  hind  legs,  presses  his 
flat,  scaly  tail  on  the  ground,  and,  using  it 
as  a  lever  and  guide,  grips  the  object  with 
his  forepaws.  When  the  water  is  reached 
he  swims  with  the  wood  to  the  dam,  where 
the  log  is  fitted  in  position  by  his  nimble 
paws.  It  may  be  placed  on  top  and 
cemented  into  position  with  mud;  it  may  be 
carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  to  give 
firmness  to  the  lowermost  foundations  cf 
the  dam. 

Mud  is  collected  from  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  or  from  the  banks,  and  borne  bowl- 
fashion  in  the  front  paws  held  beneath  the 
chin.  Stones  weighing  as  much  as  six 
pounds  are  carried  in  the  same  way;  logs, 
twigs,  mud,  and  stones,  all  are  hugged, 
pushed,  and  patted  into  position  by  the 
beaver's  handlike  paws. 

And  so  little  by  little  the  dam  rises,  as 
surely,  as  accurately  as  a  work  of  man's. 
It  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  twigs 
and  branches  right  across — mud,  stones, 
and  wood  in  a  straight  line;  or,  still  more 
wonderful,  where  it  proves  impossible 
to  restrain  the  waters  by  a  straight  dam, 
the  artizan  curves  the  dam,  building  it 
in  the  form  of  a  bow,  with  the  outward  face 
of  the  arch  facing  up-stream,  so  opposing 
a  strengthened  resistance  to  the  rush  of 
waters.  What  savage  man  ever  thought 
of  doing  such  a  thing  as  that?  asks  the 
writer,  and  continues: 

Even  then  the  force  of  the  water  may  be 
greater  than  the  beaver  wants  his  dam  to 
oppose.  It  seems  almost  unbelievable, 
but  in  that  case  he  will  build  breakwaters 
up-stream  to  relieve  the  pressure,  slowing 
down  the  pace  of  the  water  before  it  reaches 
his  pool;  or  he  may  build  a  second  and 
smaller  dam  lower  down  than  the  big  one. 
This,  of  course,  has  the  effect  of  making 
a  second  pool  below  the  first,  which  causes 
a  rising  of  water  between  the  two  dams,  so 
that,  as  water  presses  outward  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  thrust  of  the  fluid  upon  the  rear 
of  the  main  dam  serves  to  equalize  the 
pressure  of  the  water  leaping  down  upon 
the  face  of  the  chief  structure. 

It  is  in  ways  like  this,  the  elasticity  of 
plans  to  meet  varying  conditions,  that 
men  see  reason  and  calculation  in  the  work 
of  the  beaver.  If  the  beaver  always 
built  one  sort  of  barrier,  as  hive  bees 
build  always  one  form  of  cell,  we  should 
say  that  the  whole  thing  is  sheer  instinct, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  calculation  for 
every  set  of  difficulties.  The  schemes  are 
not  always  successful  at  first,  but  the 
failures  are  few,  so  few  that  geologists,  by 
cutting  through  stratum  upon  stratum  of 


old  beaver  cities,  are  able  to  declare  that 
the  beaver's  work  has  gone  on  successfully 
upon  these  sites  for  a  thousand  years. 

But  let  us  imagine  that  the  dam  is  grow- 
ing and  the  trees  diminishing  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  beaver's  stream.  Each 
new  tree  comes  from  farther  inland,  and 
the  work  slows  down  and  becomes  in- 
creasingly laborious;  or  the  ground  is 
rough  and  broken,  and  transport  by  the 
little  paws  that  push  and  tug  is  almost 
impossible. 

What  can  the  beaver  do  now,  poor 
thing?  It  can  cut  a  canal.  The  beaver 
knows  that  water-borne  traffic  is  easier 
than  traffic  over  rugged  land,  and  he  digs 
canals  at  water-level,  which  the  river  fills, 
and  to  this  canal  he  rolls  and  pushes  his 
log,  which  floats  down  to  the  dam.  But 
perhaps  the  land  rises,  and  water  will  not 
flow  upward.  Very  well,  the  beaver 
digs  a  canal  across  the  face  of  the  rise, 
constructs  it  in  the  shape  of  the  bow,  with 
the  outer  curve  down-hill,  so  that  it  will 
catch  water  coming  down,  t  nd  then  he 
cuts  a  straight  Canal  running  down  from 
the  center  of  the  curved  channel.  The 
curved  canal  is  a  rain-water  catchment; 
the  straight  canal,  running  through  it  like 
an  arrow  leaping  from  a  bow,  carries  the 
water  down-hill  and  bears  the  logs  with  it, 
for  the  beaver  brings  his  wares  and  plumps 
them  into  the  little  stream  and  propels 
them  in  triumph. 

So  much  for  dams  and  canals.  There 
remains  the  beaver's  lodge.  This  may  be 
built  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  pond 
formed  by  the  dam,  or  on  a  high  bank, 
or  on  a  shelf.  There  is  a  type  of  archi- 
tecture for  each,  and  certain  touches  of 
individuality  are  found  in  all.  In  any 
event,  the  approach  is  by  tunnels  which 
open  out  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  tunnels  rise  and  open  into  the 
lodge  above,  the  floor  of  which  is  at  such 
a  height  above  high  tide  that  it  is  always 
dry  and  cozy.  The  building  is  of  mud, 
branches,  and  twigs,  finr.ly  welded  to- 
gether. In  the  case  of  the  shelving  bank, 
the  lodge  is  built  out  over  the  water,  its 
outer  wall  built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pond.  The  other  may  rise  a  few  feet  back 
from  the  bank,  but  is  approached  by  a 
tunnel  with  its  mouth  hidden  by  water. 
At  first  the  domed  main  chamber  of  the 
lodge  may  be  comparatively  small,  but 
repairs  are  constantly  made.  These  take 
place  from  the  outside,  the  old  cracked 
mud  and  decayed  wood  being  torn  out  and 
replaced  by  new.  In  this  way  the  lodge 
grows  larger  and  larger,  until  finally  it 
measures  seven  or  eight  feet  wide,  often 
ventilated  by  an  outlet  neatly  hidden  by  a 
mound  of  brushwood. 

The  building  and  repairing  take  place 
in  the  autumn.  All  is  neatly  plastered 
over  with  mud,  and  winter  freezes  every- 
thing hard  and  snug,  so  that  there  is  no 
admittance  from  the  landward  side. 

Here,  in  the  lodge,  the  beaver  passes 
the  day,  coming  out  at  night  to  work  and 
play.  He  eats  and  works  and  romps  the 
summer  nights  away,  but  he  thinks  of  the 
morrow,  and  of  many  barren  morrows, 
when  there  may  be  no  cutting  of  fresh  food, 
and  prepares  for  these  by  laying  up  stores 
of  twigs  and  bark  and  choice  sections  of 
spruce  and  willow.  As  the  lodge  can  not 
store  enough,  the  bulk  is  hidden  below 
the  water,  fastened  down  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  washed  away,  nor  rise  and  float  to 
waste. 

When  winter  grips  the  land,  and  makes 
the  surface  of  the  stream  solid,  there  is 
depth  enough  of  water  to  afford  the 
beaver  a  way  to  his  larder.  He  is  not 
very  active  during  the  cold  time,  but  he 
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The  Hoover  lifts  the  rug  from  the 
floor,  like  this — flutters  it  upon  a 
cushion  of  air,  gently  "beats"  out  its 
embedded  grit, and  so  prolongs  its  life 
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The  perennial  beauty  of  a  valuable  rug  is  the  reward 
of  frequent  and  thorough  cleaning  Such  cleaning  is 
easy  to  perform  with  The  Hoover  because  it  beats.  .  . 
as  it  sweeps,  as  it  suction  cleans.  All  injurious  em- 
bedded grit  is  fluttered  out  by  gentle  beating.  All 
stubborn  litter  is  detached  by  swift  sweeping.  All  loose 
dirt  is  withdrawn  by  strong  suction.  Only  The  Hoover 
combines  these  three  essential  operations.  And  it  is 
the  largest  selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  world. 

9fe  HO  OVER 

It   Beats — as    it   Sweeps — as    it    Cleans 


The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper  Company 

The  oldest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
North  Canton,  Ohio*  Hamilton,  Canada 
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OurDecorative  Service  Depart 
merit  will  gladly  help  you 
with  your  floor-covering         . 
problems. 


The  pattern  on  the  floor  is  Gold- 
Seal   Congoleum    Floor- 
Covering,   No.   836. 
^  2 yards  wide only. 


.<*  ,    »*%.    ~lv 
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/  J   J  HEN  you    put  Congoleum  on  your  floors  there's 

^v^    a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  it  is  absolutely 

guaranteed — that  if  it  fails  in  the  slightest  degree  to  live 

up  to  our  claims,   you  can  return   it  and   get  your  money 

back  immediately. 

Whatever  your  needs  may  be  in  the  way  of  a  beautiful, 
durable,  low-priced  floor-covering  for  the  kitchen,  prmtry, 
hall  or  bathroom — wherever  you  require  a  sanitary,  water- 
proof, easy-to-clean  floor-covering,  you  will  find  sell  Con- 
goleum Floor-Covering  a  splendid  investment. 

It  is  so  easy  to  lay !  Just  unroll  it  on  the  floor — and  it 
will  lie  flat — snug  against  the  base  boards  without  fasten- 
ing of  any  kind.  No  tacks  or  cement  are  necessary  as 
Congoleum  never  curls  up  at  the  edges. 

Its  easy-to-clean  surface  is  such  a  help  on  busy  days. 
In  just  a  few  minutes  you  can  wipe  away  the  signs  of  a 
morning's  baking  or  the  dirt  tracked  in  by   the  children 

and  delivery  men. 

Moreover,  Congoleum,  with  its  waterproof  base,  is  not 
affected  by  water — does  not  rot  along  the  seams,  and  the 
charming  colors  come  up  fresh  and  bright  after  each  cleaning. 


There  is  a  variety  of  Congoleum  Floor-Covering 
patterns  from  which  to  select  just  the  design  most  attrac- 
tive and  practical  for  your  purpose. 

All  seal1  Congoleum  Floor-Covering  is  made  in  rolls  in 
the  usual  two-yard  width,  while  a  number  of  the  patterns 
are  made  in  a  special  width  of  three  yards.  The  extra 
width  enables  you  to  cover  many  floors  with  a  single  piece 
and  necessitates  but  few  seams  in  larger  rooms.  The  cost 
is  the  same — $1.00  a  square  yard. 

Congoleum  Floor-Covering  is  made  of  the  same  high 
grade  materials  as  our  world  famous  Art-Rugs.  All  carry 
the  Gold  Seal  Guarantee  of  absolute  satisfaction. 


Beautiful     pattern     folder     No.    89     free     on 
Address  nearest  office. 


request. 


Price  in  the  Far  West  and  South  averages  15', o  higher  than  that  quoted: 
in  Canada  price  averages  25(fo  higher.     Price  subject  to  change  without  notit  e. 


PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  MINNEAPOLIS  DALLAS         KANSAS  CITY 


CLEVELAND 
M<  in  1  REAL 


iftosi^OreiM© 


Always  look 

for  the  Gold  Sea. 

Every  two  yards  of 
Congoleum  Floor-Cov- 
ering bears  the  Gold 
Seal  Guarantee  "sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  or 
your  money  back."  It 
represents  our  faith  in 
our  product  and  our 
honest  pledge  of  satis- 
faction to  you. 


GOLD 
SEAL 


Wngoleumt 

L  V/      GUARANTEE 

SATISFACTION  GU  \R\NTKF.D 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 


RKMOVl    SEAl  WITH 
BVilF  CLOTH   • 


V. 
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BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


eats,  and  when  appetite  stirs  him  he 
scuttles  out  of  his  living-room,  down  the 
well-trodden  tunnel,  shuts  his  ears  and 
nostrils,  dives,  and  comes  back  with  a 
meal  to  eat  at  leisure  in  the  lodge.  There 
his  thick,  warm  fur  dries,  his  neat  comb 
smooths  away  the  clinging  mud,  and 
he  is  again  a  gentleman  of  leisure  and 
appearance. 

These  are  things  produced  by  an  animal's 
mind,  with  only  teeth  and  paws  for  tools, 
and  they  are  too  stupendous  in  con- 
ception and  result  to  be  the  product  of 
that  blind  instinct  which  impels  along 
only  one  path,  by  only  one  method. 
The  beaver  seems  to  reason  it  out,  to 
anticipate  the  morrow,  to  build  for  it,  and 
to  store  for  it;  and  truly,  among  all 
living  creatures,  it  may  stand  out  and 
claim  that  it  is  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city, 
the  city  it  builds  for  itself  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  every  man  who  has  ever  thought 
of  it. 


MAKING  FRIENDS  WITH  WILD  WATER- 
FOWL AND  GAME-BIRDS 

WHY  does  the  sportsman  like  to  hunt 
wild  birds?  The  initiated  know  that 
"the  whir  of  the  grouse,  the  crackling  of 
the  pheasants,  the  bleating  of  the  snipe, 
and  the  whistling  wings  of  the  water-fowl " 
combine  to  hypnotize  most  red-blooded 
Americans  and  lure  them  forth  from  busi- 
ness and  profession  for  a  day  or  a  week 
in  the  great  outdoors.  The  tramp  through 
the  woods  fragrant  with  witch-hazel,  the 
pull  with  the  oars  through  the  marshes, 
the  simple  living  while  roughing  it,  and, 
above  all,  the  excitement  of  matching  one's 
wits  against  those  of  the  wild  folk,  furnish 
a  form  of  recreation  that  gives  new  life  to 
the  tired  business  man.  But  as  year  after 
year  he  goes  back  to  the  same  place,  and 
as  his  experience  grows  richer,  it  often 
happens  that  he  brings  back  less  game. 
His  first  years  in  the  woods,  says  A.  A. 
Allen,  assistant  professor  of  ornithology  in 
Cornell  University,  were  spent  entirely  in 
the  quest  to  kill,  and  he  learned  little  ex- 
cept how  poorly  he  could  shoot,  But  with 
knowledge,  the  hunter's  respect  for  wild 
life  has  grown,  and  he  has  often  allowed  a 
wise  old  grouse  to  rise  without  firing  and 
may  even  follow  the  same  bird  for  hours  at 
a  time  from  the  mere  enjoyment  of  watch- 
ing it  and  studying  its  moods  and  ways  of 
meeting  or  of  avoiding  his  approach.  And, 
finally,  he  has  begun  to  long  for  the  com- 
pany of  the  wild  birds  at  other  times  than 
during  the  hunting  season.  If  he  has  a 
few  acres  of  land  about  his  home,  and  if 
he  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  stream  or 
pond,  he  may,  if  he  wishes,  see  his  favorite 
wild  fowl  dotting  the  waters,  he  may  sit  on 
his  porch  and  hear  the  grouse  drumming  in 
the  copse  near  by,  or  watch  the  gorgeous 
cock  pheasant  strut  across  his  lawn  or  the 
dainty  bob-white  lead  her  brood  of  young- 
sters through  his  garden.  Even  if  his 
grounds  are  limited  to  a  city  yard,  he  may 
yet  indulge  in  a  pair  of  dainty  teal  or  ele- 


gant wood  ducks.  The  writer  had  only 
four  acres  of  rough  land,  a  large  part  of  that 
given  over  to  house  and  garden,  but  he 
tells  in  American  Forestry  (Washington) 
how  he  is  able  to  enjoy  the  wild  life  of  the 
woods  and  meadows  from  his  windows: 

On  a  little  pond  made  by  damming  a 
small  stream,  seven  species  of  wild  ducks 
float  about  unconcernedly  or  occasionally 
disport  themselves  diving  or  showing  off 
their  plumage  to  the  more  demure  females. 
A  pair  of  [mallards  busy  themselves  along 
the  shore  with  a  brood  of  twelve  young- 
sters; a  pair  of  wood-ducks  go  in  and  out 
of  a  nesting  box  built  for  them  above  the 
water,  and  a  pair  of  green-winged  teal  are 
nosing  about  a  far  corner  of  the  enclosure 
as  tho  they  would  like  to  start  housekeep- 
ing of  their  own,  and  one  never  tires  of 
watching  the  eanvasbacks  and  redheads 
and  scaup-ducks  diving  for  the  grain  in 
deep  water.  There  is  a  low  cliff  at  one 
side  of  the  pond,  where  the  phcebes  nest, 
with  a  stone  wall  along  the  top  where  one 
can  sit  and  look  down  into  the  water  and 
follow  the  movements  of  the  ducks  as  they 
nose  along  the  bottom.  Their  wings  are 
held  close  against  their  sides  while  their 
great  paddlelike  feet  churn  up  the  water 
behind  them  and  their  bodies  seem  coated 
with  a  silver  plating  of  air-bubbles.  Not 
the  least  of  the  pleasure  which  one  derives 
from  these  water-fowl  pets  is  the  tameness 
which  they  develop.  They  swim  toward 
any  one  approaching  the  pond  and  follow 
him  around,  and  some  will  even  eat  from 
his  hand.  Of  course  the  majority  have  the 
feathers  of  one  wing  dipt  so  that  they  can 
not  fly,  tho  in  the  late  summer  when  they 
have  renewed  their  quills  they  often  rise 
from  the  pond  and  circle  over  the  trees. 
Indeed,  it  has  always  been  our  custom  to 
let  them  fly  until  the  approach  of  the  hunt- 
ing season  makes  it  advisable  to  curtail 
their  freedom  for  their  own  sakes  as  well 
as  for  ours.  Last  fall,  however,  one  little 
green-winged  teal  was  not  clipt  until  after 
the  hunting  season  had  been  in  full  swing 
for  over  a  month.  Each  morning  and 
evening  it  rose  from  the  pond  and  circled 
over  the  house  directing  its  flight  toward 
Cayuga  Lake  or  the  Inlet  Valley  abound- 
ing with  hunters.  Each  time  we  held  our 
breath  until  we  again  saw  its  dark  form 
silhouetted  against  the  sky. 

There  is  a  sncw-goose  that  stands  like 
a  marble  statue  at  one  side  of  the  pond 
until  the  drake  mallard  notices  his  prox- 
imity to  the  mallard  duck.  The  mallard 
has  a  pugnacious  disposition,  and  lowering 
his  head  he  starts  toward  tho  goose,  of 
whose  timidity  he  has  already  learned. 
The  goose  has  longer  legs  than  the  mallard 
and  can  run  faster,  but  the  mallard  can 
help  himself  along  by  flapping  his  wings. 
A  comical  race  ensues,  the  goose,  with  his 
head  thrown  back  and  his  chest  up,  strides 
up  the  bank  with  his  wings  held  close  to 
his  body.  A  few  feet  behind  him,  and  with 
his  head  lowered  close  to  the  ground  and 
his  wings  desperately  fanning  the  air,  comes 
the  mallard  drake.  Across  the  yard  they 
go  and  up  the  hill  through  the  vineyard 
where  the  mallard  soon  finds  himself  handi- 
capped and  ceases  pursuit  to  stand  guard 
on  the  path  and  not  allow  tho  goose  to 
return.  The  snow-goose  is  a  gentle  bird 
compared  with  the  Canada  geese  and  makes 
a  better  pet,  for  when  the  Canada  geese 
begin  to  nest  the  old  gander  is  almost  dan- 
gerous to  have  around,  so  fierco  does  he 
become.  One  needs  to  arm  himself  with  a 
club  when  ho  approaches  them  to  hold  him 
off  or  he  may  suffer  from  numerous  bruises 
inflicted  by  the  bony  knobs  that  aro  borne 


on  the  bird's  wings.  The  writer  was  once 
taken  off  his  guard  while  feeding  these 
strenuous  pets  and  felt  the  effect  of  a  rather 
severe  drubbing  for  a  week  after.  They 
are  interesting  birds,  however,  especially 
when  they  are  nesting,  for  the  gander  is  a 
most  devoted  mate.  All  day  long  he  stands 
guard  by  the  nest  while  the  goose  incubates, 
accompanying  her  once  or  twice  a  day  to 
the  pond  to  eat  and  drink.  For  five  weeks 
he  is  thus  attentive  until  the  eggs  hatch, 
and  then  he  is  even  more  proud  and  more 
pugnacious  in  the  defense  of  the  youngsters. 
No  matter  how  versed  one  is  in  the  ways  of 
the  water-fowl  he  is  continually  being  sur- 
prized when  ho  lives  with  them  year  in  and 
year  out.  He  learns  new  things  about 
their  habits  and  calls  that  he  did  not  know 
existed;  the  changes  in  plumage  that  are 
so  difficult  to  study  in  nature  without  the 
killing  of  a  great  many  birds  open  up  like 
a  book  to  read  as  he  passes  the  pond  each 
day.  The  courting  performances  that  one 
can  observe  in  nature  only  at  great  dis- 
tances take  place  within  a  few  feet  of  his 
eyes,  and  the  varied  calls  that  are  ordinarily 
so  confusing  explain  themselves  in  a  very 
simple  way. 

If  one  hasn't  a  pond,  ho  can  still  have 
an  enclosure  and  keep  a  few  upland  game 
birds,  says  Professor  Allen.  Pheasants  are 
easy  to  raise  on  a  small  scale,  and  one  can 
get  the  eggs  gratis  from  the  Conservation 
Commissions  of  many  States  if  he  will 
promise  to  liberate  the  birds  when  they  are 
grown.  It  is  even  more  interesting  to 
watch  the  young  game-birds  develop  than 
it  is  to  have  the  old  birds  about,  we  are 
told,  and  a  book  like  that  written  by  H.  K. 
Job  on  the  propagation  of  wild  birds  will 
give  the  principles  involved  so  that  with 
a  little  experience  one  might  start  in  a 
modest  way  in  the  business  of  game  farm- 
ing or  at  least  the  raising  of  a  few  pheasants 
for  pleasure,  and  the  writer  continues: 

The  ring-necked  pheasant  is  the  one 
most  commonly  and  easily  raised  and  is 
always  the  one  best  to  begin  with  because 
the  stock  is  the  least  expensive.  If  one 
wishes  still  more  showy  birds,  however,  the 
golden,  the  silver,  the  Lady  Amherst,  and 
the  Reeves's  pheasants  are  nearly  as  easily 
managed.  Pheasants  are,  however,  nearly 
always  wild,  untamable  birds  and  their 
young  are  very  much  like  them,  lacking 
entirely  the  friendly  confiding  natures  of 
our  native  bob-whites  and  grouse.  The 
most  lovable  of  all  the  young  birds  with 
which  1  have  ever  had  any  experience  are 
those  of  the  ruffed  grouse.  They  seem 
absolutely  devoid  of  fear  from  the  time 
they  are  hatched  and  seum  to  enjoy  being 
handled,  for  they  cuddle  into  one's  hand  in 
a  most  trusting  manner.  As  they  grow 
older,  they  seem  to  crave  human  compan- 
ionship and  like  nothing  better  than  to 
climb  all  over  one.  One  young  bird  that 
I  raised  to  maturity  demanded  human  at- 
tention, and,  if  I  neglected  to  play  with  him 
when  bringing  feed,  hi'  would  fly  at  me  as 
tho  enraged  and  tug  at  my  trouser-leg 
until  I  gave  him  the  attention  that  he 
wished.  Our  native  grouse  and  quail  aro 
much  more  difficult  to  raise  in  captivity 
than  are  the  pheasants  and  one  should  not 
plan  to  experiment  with  them  until  after  Jio 
has  learned  the  rules  with  pheasants. 
When  he  is  prepared  to  do  so,  however,  lie 
has  a  wonderful  storehouse  before  him  with 
which  to  enrich  his  life  and  make  more 
dear  to  him  than  ever  (lie  days  spent  in 
the  woods  and   fields  in  search  of  game. 
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"The  Atterbury  is  the  only 
truck  I  know  that  will  stand 
hard  punishment  without 
showing  it." 


"The  fellow  that  drives  an 
Atterbury  learns  to  have 
confidence  that  his  truck 
can  pull  through  when 
almost  any  other  truck 
will  fail." 


Perhaps  these  drivers  are  a  trifle  over-enthusiastic 
^as  Atterbury  drivers  are  apt  to  become). 

But  the  man  who  drives  an  Atterbury  every  day — 
who  sees  it  take  hard  punishment  without  falter- 
ing, sees  it  "pull  out"  where  other  trucks  have  to 
be  -pulled  out,  sees  it  work  month  after  month  with- 
out requiring  a  single  adjustment — that  man  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  his  conviction  that  there  is 
one  best  truck. 


ATTERBURY  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ifff^i 


«MT¥ 


Scene — Most  any  big  city.      Time — Noon  hour. 
Characters — Atterbury  Driver  and  Other  Drivers. 
Attehbuby  Dbheb:     "Come  on  boys — I'll  show 
you  «  REAL  truck:" 
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SCIENCE  »  AND  .  INVENTION  *  CONTINUED 


INSECTS  appear  to  select  their  food 
largely  by  instinct.  This  selection 
is  important  not  only  to  the  insect  itself, 
but  to  the  farmer,  when  some  one  of  his 
crops  happens  to  be  the  traditional  and 
hereditary  food  of  some  insect  species. 
What  foods  insects  pick  out  and  why  they 
pick  them  are  discust  in  The  American 
Naturalist  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  July)  by  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Brues,  of  Harvard,  with  special 
reference  to  the  larvae  of  butterflies  and 
moths.  Insects  that  feed  on  plants  do  so 
mostly  in  the  larval  stage,  but  the  food- 
plant  is  really  chosen  by  the  insect  mother, 
w  ho  lays  her  eggs  on  the  plant  of  her  choice. 
Generally  the  larvae  could  not  migrate  to 
any  other  plant  even  if  they  wanted  to. 
But  Dr.  Brues  believes  that  the  material 
choice  always  corresponds  with  the  liking 
of  her  children — a  fact  in  itself  remarkable 
when  we  consider  that  mother  and  offspring 
are  in  different  life-stages  and  do  not  have 
the  same  tastes.  Dr.  Brues  says  that  some 
species  of  insects  have  a  single  food-plant, 
others  a  fixt  group,  while  still  others  are 
indiscriminate.  Nearly  all  prefer  plant 
food,  and  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  these  live 
on  flowering  plants,  mostly  en  the  foliage, 
alt  ho  a  few  subsist  on  flowers,  roots,  fruits, 
seeds,  or  woody  tissue.  Some  cases  exist 
where  vegetarian  insects  have  become 
carnivorous.     Says  Dr.  Brues: 

"Isolated  cases  occur  where  certain  spe- 
cies have  departed  very  strikingly  from 
their  more  conservative  relatives.  Among 
these  the  most  interesting  are  those  which 
have  become  carnivorous.  Thus,  we  have 
in  the  Eastern  United  States  a  small  but- 
terfly, Fetiiseca  tarquinius,  which  feeds 
upon  plant  lice  occurring  on  alder.  In 
our  Southwestern  States  there  occurs  also 
a  moth  of  the  genus  Epipyrops,  which  feeds 
upon  homopterous  insects.  ...  A  still 
further  and  more  extraordinary  modifica- 
tion is  in  the  larva  of  the  British  butterfly, 
Lyccrna  arion,  which  is  herbivorous  in  its 
early  stages,  but  enters  the  nests  of  ants 
to  prey  upon  the  ant-larvae  during  its  final 
period  of  growth.  Other  scattered  cases  of 
predatory  caterpillars  are  known,  including 
other  butterflies  and  moths  of  several 
families.  ...  Of  interest  in  connection 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  certain  phyto- 
phagous caterpillars  may  become  tempo- 
rarily carnivorous,  quite  regularly  or  under 
the  stress  of  circumstances.  Thus,  the 
very  abundant  and  destructive  corn  ear- 
worm  commonly  lays  a  number  of  eggs  on 
ihe  silks  of  a  corn-ear,  altho  nearly  always 
only  one  caterpillar  finally  survives  in  the 
interior  of  the  ear,  where  it  does  most  of 
its  feeding.  Here  the  elimination  is  due 
to  a  cannibalistic  instinct  of  the  caterpillar 
which  results  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
excess  individuals,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
thai  there  is  food  enough  for  a  considerable 
series  in  a  single  corn  ear 

"The  habit  of  certain  tineid  moths,  in- 
cluding the  clothes-moth  and  some  of  its 
relatives,  to  feed  upon  wool  and  other  ma- 
terials of  animal  origin  is  well  known,  and 
other  non-domesticated  forms  of  the  same 


WHAT   INSECTS   EAT 

group  exhibit  similar  food-habits.  .  .  .  The 
bee-moth,  a  commensal  in  the  hives  of  the 
honey-bee,  subsists  upon  beeswax  and  bits 
of  refuse  said  to  contain  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  nitrogenous  matter.  Practically  all 
of  the  caterpillars  that  subsist  on  foods 
of  animal  origin  are  more  or  less  closely 
related. 

"  In  spite  of  the  similarity  of  their  foliage 
to  that  of  the  flowering  plants,  ferns  do  not 
commonly  serve  as  food-plants  for  insects. 
They  are,  in  fact,  strikingly  immune  from 
insect  pests  of  all  sorts.  This  is  hardly 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  long 
presence  of  this  group  of  plants,  their 
enormous  development  in  the  past,  and 
their  persistence  at  the  present  time  in 
quite  considerable  abundance.  Why  they 
should  be  so  sparingly  selected  as  food- 
plants  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ade- 
quately explained 

"There  is  a  general  tendency,  much  more 
pronounced  in  some  groups  than  in  others, 
to  select  plants  of  very  specific  families  or 
even  genera.  .  .  .  The  fixity  of  the  instinct 
to  feed  on  only  certain  kinds  of  plants  is 
all  the  more  extraordinary,  for  we  can  not 
readily  dismiss  it  as  a  physiological  or 
nutritional  necessity. 

"An  interesting  light  upon  the  effect  of 
the  environment  in  influencing  the  selec- 
tion of  food-plants  is  furnished  by  several 
widely  distributed  species  and  genera  of 
butterflies.  Thus  several  species  of  Van- 
essa have  quite  identical  food-habits 
throughout  the  entire  holarctic  region. 
.  .  .  Still  more  interesting  in  this  respect 
are  the  butterflies  of  the  closely  related 
genera  Catopsilia  and  Callidryas,  which 
restrict  themselves  to  the  leguminous 
genus  Cassia.  The  well-known  genus 
Papilio  supplies  some  similar  peculiarities 
in  that  several  world-wide  groups  of  the 
genus  are  restricted  to  certain  closely  re- 
lated groups  of  plants.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  North  American  species,  the  common 
Pajyilio  glaucus  is  known  to  affect  food- 
plants  belonging  to  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
different  families  of  plants.  With  such  con- 
stancy in  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the 
globe  among  related  species  of  this  genus 
and  with  one  species  in  a  single  region  regu- 
larly developing  on  the  most  diversal 
plants,  we  must  believe  that  the  fixt  in- 
stincts of  some  species  are  not  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  many  temptations  offered 
even  by  the  varied  plants  of  widely  sepa- 
rated zoological  regions,  while  those  of  other 
species  are  so  loose  that  they  restrict  their 
owners  only  to  a  comparatively  very  small 
extent.  Such  conditions  certainly  point  to 
instinct  as  the  determining  cause  of  food 
selection,  rather  than  physiological  adap- 
tation to  specific  kinds  of  plants." 

In  spite  of  many  exceptions  and  vari- 
ations, the  fact  stands  out  clearly,  Dr. 
Brues  concludes,  that  the  butterflies  and 
moths  show  a  very  fixt  instinct  to  select 
definite  plants  for  larval  food;  that  many 
are  extremely  precise  in  this  respect,  some 
less  so,  and  others  quite  catholic  in  their 
lastes.  Furthermore,  there  is  much  to  show 
Ihe  existence  of  a  so-called  "botanical  in- 
stinct" in  species,  genera,  and  even  families, 
whereby  evidently  related  plants  and  these 
only  serve  as  food.     A  few  species  have  de- 


parted from  the  general  habit  so  far  that 
they  have  become  carnivorous.  He  goes  on: 

"It  has  been  claimed  that  the  food- 
habits  may  be  modified  experimentally, 
in  that  caterpillars  reared  on  a  strange 
plant  (where  they  could  be  induced  to 
select  it)  give  rise  to  moths  whose  prog- 
eny more  readily  accept  the  new  plant.  1 1 
is  very  difficult  to  accept  such  evidence,  at 
least  as  having  any  general  application, 
without  very  clear  and  incontrovertible 
proof 

"With  a  knowledge  of  the  specificity  of 
proteins  in  different  living  organisms  .  .  . 
has  come  the  suggestion  that  the  depen- 
dence of  .  .  .  insects  upon  specific  plants 
rests  upon  a  physiological  basis,  and  that 
particular  proteins  or  vitamins  are  an 
actual  necessity  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment. A  survey  of  the  field  does  not  seem 
to  bear  out  this  supposition,  however  plau- 
sible it  may  appear  at  first  sight 

"There  is  much  in  the  behavior  of  cer- 
tain species  to  suggest  that  food-plants  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  odor  by  the  parent 
female  and  also  accepted  on  the  same  basis 
by  the  larvae.  Experiments  with  cabbage- 
butterflies  .  .  .  show  that  these  insects  are 
attracted  by  the  mustard  oils  present  in  these 
plants,  and  it  has  also  been  shown  that 
caterpillars  will  feed  on  other  plants  which 
have  been  treated  with  one  of  these  oils. 
The  distaste  of  mosquitoes  for  oil  of  citro- 
nella  is  well  known,  as  is  also  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  this  same  substance  for  fruit- 
flies  of  the  genus  Dae  us 

"Very  recently  Mclndoo  has  published 
some  observations  showing  that  caterpillars 
l'eadily  react  to  the  odors  of  several  essen- 
tial oils  and  to  those  of  various  plants. 
This,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that 
Pieris  will  feed  upon  strange  plants  treated 
with  mustard  oil,  would  suggest  that  odor 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  selection  of 
food-plants 

"On  account  of  the  very  close  biological 
association  between  insects  and  plants  in 
many  ways  it  is  true  that  the  two  have 
been  mutually  specialized  until  they  have 
become  highly  modified  in  reference  to  one 
another,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  food- 
plants,  as  no  benefit  ordinarily  accrues  to 
the  plants  and  any  idea  of  parallel  evolu- 
tion must  be  restricted  to  a  development  of 
undesirable  attributes  on  the  part  of  the 
plants  and  adaptations  on  the  part  of  the 
insects  to  overcome  such  barriers  to 
feeding." 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Brues  says  that  he 
believes  it  to  be  proved  that  the  selection 
of  food-plants  by  the  lepidopterous  insects 
so  far  mentioned  must  be  considered  as  de- 
pendent upon  one  or  several  of  a  number 
of  factors.  Among  these  he  includes  the 
following: 

"1.  The  odor  of  the  plant,  and  also  its 
taste,  which  is  no  doubt  closely  connected 
with  odor 

"2.  Some  attribute  of  the  plant,  per- 
haps an  odor  but  far  less  pronounced  to 
our    own     senses     than     those     mentioned 

above.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly    there    is    some 

attribute  of  such  plants  which  insects  can 
recognize  in  a  general  way  and  nol  as  a 
specific  characteristic  of  some  single  plant 
species  or  genus.     The  'botanical  instinct' 


"Night  and  day  that  spare 
tire  is  losing  mileage" 

H<rw  one  dealer  advises  his  customers 
to  prevent  this  loss 


NO  sensible  man  would  drive 
around  for  months  with 
his  engine  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

But  lots  of  them  seem  to  think 
a  tire  will  stand  anything. 

After  they  have  carried  a  spare 
for  six  months  or  so  in  the  sun  and 
heat  and  rain,  without  any  pro- 
tection, they  find  it  won't  wear 
the  way  they  think  it  should. 
Then  they  blame  me  for  selling 
them  a  bad  tire. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  expo- 
sure rots  rubber  just  as  surely  as 
it  rusts  steel. 

How  exposure  injures  tires 

Conservative  estimates  show  that 
an  unprotected  tire,  good  for 
G000  miles  when  new,  loses  on 
the  average  2000  miles  of  life 
if  carried  for  12  months  as  a 
spare. 

Everywhere,  on  city  streets  or 
country  roads,  you  see  spare  tires 
being  carried  around  with  no  pro- 
tection from  the  weather.  In 
America  alone  5,000,000  tires  are 
deteriorating  according  to  the 
estimate  of  responsible  authori- 
ties. Figure  out  what  this  im- 
mense waste  costs  the  motorist  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

Protect  your  tires  from 
mileage  waste 

There  is  only  one  way  to  prevent 
this  wastage. 

Tiro  manufacturers  protect  their  tires 
with  heavy  wrappings  before  they  leave 


NITREX 

Pa(»nt  I'eniiinc.      Res.  U.'S.  Pat.  OIT. 

The  protective    coating 
for  spare  tires 


the  factory.  The  motorist  must  continue 
to  protect  his  tires  at  all  times  from  the 
damaging  effects  of  light,  heat  and  air. 

A  new  discovery  saves 
spare  tire  mileage 

Nitrex  has  been  developed  by  the  chem- 
ists of  the  Sterling  Varnish  Co.,  as  a  pro- 
tective coating  for  spare  tires.  It  is  put 
on  with  a  brush  and  dries  instantly.  Its 
hard,  smooth,  jet-black  surface  repels 
water,  sunlight  and  oil,  and  affords  per- 
fect protection  for  the  tire.  It  can  be 
washed  repeatedly  without  injury. 

When  the  tire  is  finally  put  in  use  the 
Nitrex  chips  off  with  the  bending  of  the 
shoe.  Live  and  resilient,  the  rubber  un- 
derneath resists  wear  with  all  the  tough- 
ness the  tire  maker  put  into  it. 

Will  add  to  the  smart 
appearance  of  your  car 

Users  have  found  that  the  glistening 
black  of  Nitrexed  tires  harmonizes  well 
with  the  color  scheme  of  any  car. 

Unlike  tire  cases,  Nitrex  never  wrink- 
les, never  tears,  never  looks  weather- 
beaten.  Neither  does  it  allow  rain  and 
wash  water  to  seep  in  and  damage  the 
rubber.  Nitrex,  being  a  liquid,  needs  no 
tugging  and  pulling  to  get  on  or  off. 

Absolutely  will  not  hurt 
the  rubber 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Nitrex  have  been  found  absolutely  non- 
injurious  to  their  tires  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 
and  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  Nitrex 
is  endorsed  by  hundreds  of  car  owners, 
chauffeurs  and  dealers  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Get  a  can  today  and  Nitrex  all  your 
spare  tires.    Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 

Sales  Department 

EDWARD  A.CASSIDY  COMPANY,  Inc. 
23  West  43rd  St.,  New  York 

The  Sterling  Varnish  Co. 
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of  some  caterpillars  that  has  frequently 
been  commented  upon  would  appear  to  be 
an  exaggerated  power  of  recognition  of 
this  sort. 

"3.  A  similarity  in  the  immediate  en- 
vironment or  general  form  of  the  food- 
plant.  The  effect  of  something  of  this  sort 
is  seen  particularly  in  .  .  .  caterpillars  feed- 
ing mainly  on  trees  or  shrubs,  such  as  the 
gipsy-moth,  Cecropia  moth,  etc 

"4.  Apparently  chance  associations  that 
have  become  fixt,  whereby  diverse  plants 
are  utilized.  ...  On  account  of  their  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence  these  seem  to 
be  analogous  to  structural  mutations,  altho 
they  appear  to  bo  strictly  modifications  of 
instinct." 


LIGHTING  MINES  BY  WHOLESALE 

T^HE  good  lady  who  was  pleased  to  hear 
*■  that  electric  lights  had  been  installed 
in  the  Luray  caverns,  because  they  were 
thus  made  accessible  by  night,  would  doubt- 
less be  equally  pleased  to  learn  of  the  prog- 
ress made  recently  in  lighting  mines.  In 
general,  mining  has  not  kept  pace  with 
other  industries  in  this  matter  of  light. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  miner  should  not 
enjoy  as  favorable  conditions  in  this  respect 
as  a  factory  worker.  We  habitually  think, 
however,  of  the  miner  as  working  in  feeble 
light.  The  best  coal-mines,  we  are  told  by 
H.  F.  Barnes  and  J.  H.  Kurlander,  of  the 
Edison  lamp  works  at  Harrison,  N.  J.,  arc 
now  lighted  throughout  with  electricity, 
and  the  peculiar  conditions  that  obtain  in 
coal-mines,  for  instance,  have  been  studied 
so  that  lamps  and  reflectors  may  be  spe- 
cially adapted  to  them.  Their  article  ap- 
pears in  The  Electrical  Review  (Chicago). 
To  quote  and  condense  their  article: 

"The  original  method  of  lighting  for  the 
miner  employed  the  ordinary  tallow  candle 
or  small  oil  lamp.  The  illumination  given 
by  these  flames  was  meager  and  was  only 
adaptable  to  non-gaseous  seams. 

"Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  1815,  pro- 
duced a  practical  safety-lamp.  Most  safe- 
ty oil-lamps  used  at  the  present  time  are 
modifications  of  the  principles  embodied 
in  his  original  lamp.  He  inclosed  the 
flame  with  a  thin  wire  gauze,  which  per- 
mitted the  light  to  pass  through,  but  of- 
fered such  a  large  radiating  surface  to  the 
hot  gases  that  before  they  filtered  through 
the  gauze  they  were  well  below  the  point  of 
ignition.  Such  lamps  were  in  universal  use 
when  the  electric-cap  lamp  was  introduced. 

"General  fighting,  such  as  is  necessary 
at  switch-points,  shanties,  the  foot  of  the 
shaft,  etc.,  was  taken  care  of  by  the  use 
of  open  torches.  Later,  when  electricity 
was  introduced  into  mines  for  the  purpose 
of  hauling,  a  few  carbon  lamps  were  at- 
tached to  the  trolley-wire  at  the  bottom  of 
shafts  and  other  important  points.  In  the 
majority  of  mines  the  lighting  has  pro- 
ceeded very  little  beyond  such  a  stage  and 
in  this  particular  the  coal-mines  are  far  be- 
hind other  branches  of  industry.  Very 
little  thought  is  apparently  given  to  the 
spacing  of  lamps,  and  those  in  common 
use  are  of  the  carbon-filament  type. 

"Even  in  these  modern  times  conditions 
are  encountered  in  mines  which  would  not 
bo  tolerated  in  any  other  industry.     The 
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Meeting  a  Crisis 

This  era  of  under-production — to  which  are  attrib' 
uted  currency  inflation,  high  commodity  prices  and 
economic  conditions  in  general  —  is  -  ascribed  by 
astute  students  of  industry  to  the  post-war  short' 
age  of  transportation  facilities. 

Traffic  congestion  entails  interrupted  and  uncertain 
flow  of  manufacturing  materials.  This  in  turn  pre' 
vents  the  maintenance  of  production  schedules.  It 
breaks  down  systematic,  carefully  planned,  eco' 
nomical  manufacturing  methods.  In  consequence, 
production  costs  arc  increased. 

The  situation  cannot  but  grow  worse  unless  the 
railroads  are  helped  to  operate  their  inadequate 
facilities  at  high  efficiency.  Every  auxiliary  means 
of  transportation  must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Motor  trucks  must,  more  and  more,  be 
called  upon  to  avert  a  disastrous  breakdown. 

Keep  the  Traffic  Moving 


Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co. 

Builders  of  "The  Ration's  Freight  Car1 
4505  W.  26th  St.         ^^       Chicago,  Illinois 


The  white  hot  spark  you  want 
when  you  want  it  —  and  every  time! 

What's  my  "pleasure"  car 
got  to  do  with  a  farm  tractor? 

Everything,  if  you  will  come  right  down  to  sound  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  nine  cases  out  of  ten  your  car  is  used  more 
for  utility  than  pleasure. 

Next,  the  very  thing  you  want  is  what  the  farmer  gets  from 
his  Eisemann  "mag"  on  tractors  large  or  small.  He  must  have 
white  hot  "juice"  all -day -every -day,  high  or  low  speed,  over 
rough  or  smooth  ground,  light  or  heavy  soils,  rain  or  shine. 

You  want  what  he  bought  in  the  Eisemann  "mag"  — 

The  simplest,  the  most  economical,  the  absolutely  dependable 
form  of  ignition. 

Ignition  is  the  heart  of  your  engine,  no  matter  what  it's  used  for. 

So  a  tractor  has  got  a  lot  to  do  with  your  car — ignition  that 
won't  lie  down  is  the  kind  every  gas  engine  should  have. 


_^^2)  Spctrlis  (2^^^ 


21.  Can  you  get  there  and  back 
without   lights    or   starter  ? 

Sure  ! 

22.  Can  you  get  there  and  back 
without  ignition  ? 

You  can  not. 


23. 


24. 


Should  ignition  be  independ- 
ent of  lights  and  starter? 
Certainly!  If  you  want 
absolute  dependability. 

How? 

By  insisting  on  a  '  'mag.  " 


25.     Who  was  the  pioneer  of  the  modern,  efficient  "mag"? 

Eisemann 

(  To  be  continued) 


THE  EISEMANN  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 

32  Thirty-thiid  Street,  Broklyn,  N.  Y. 
Detroit:     429  Willis  Avenue,  W.  Chicago:     1469  So.  Michigan  Avenue 


MAG 
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passageways  are  very  often  entirely  with- 
out artificial  lighting,  and  in  many  breakers 
of  the  dry  type  it  is  impossible  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  see  more  than  a  few 
feet  ahead. 

"Such  conditions  should  not  be  toler- 
ated. As  will  be  pointed  out,  an  accident 
or  an  injured  worker  will  cost  the  operating 
company  many  times  the  value  of  a  lighting 
installation  and  its  maintenance  in  work- 
ing conditions  over  a  long  period.  With 
modern  lamps  and  reflectors  there  is  no 
excuse  for  conditions  which  are  almost 
typical  of  the  'dark  ages.'  Mine  lighting 
has  not  kept  pace  with  modern  science  and 
the  practise  has  advanced  very  little  be- 
yond that  of  centuries  ago. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  safety  proper 
lighting  is  of  importance  in  any  industry, 
but  is  vital  in  mines.  There  is  very  little 
doubt  but  that  a  large  number  of  the  acci- 
dents and  fatalities  occurring  in  coal-mines 
and  surface  workings  could  be  prevented 
if  sufficient  light  were  used.  From  the  time 
a  man  enters  a  cage  to  descend  into  a  mine 
until  he  reappears  from  the  shaft  he  is  in 
constant  danger.  The  sources  of  danger 
are  innumerable  and  most  of  them  can  be 
offset  by  a  reasonable  degree  of  care  and 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  miner  together 
with  light  enough  to  enable  him  to  see 
where  danger  may  be  lurking.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important,  for  miners  become  so 
accustomed  to  working  under  such  condi- 
tions that  they  are  apt  to  grow  careless, 
not  even  exercising  a  reasonable  degree  of 
caution.  The  more  discernible  an  object 
or  obstruction  is  the  less  likelihood  there  is 
of  a  workman  being  injured  by  such  an 
obstruction. 

"Increased  outputs  from  industrial 
plants  are  always  obtained  with  modern 
high-intensity  lighting.  It  is  obvious  that 
some  sort  of  artificial  light  must  be  supplied 
in  the  mine,  otherwise  production  would  be 
at  a  standstill.  A  proper  amount  of  light 
would  do  away  with  fumbling,  peering, 
loss  of  time  due  to  enforced  caution,  and  a 
general  slowness  of  motion.  Uncertainty 
of  movement  is  eliminated  where  lamps  of 
such  wattage  are  used  as  clearly  to  render 
visible  objects  within  the  working  area. 

"One  of  the  most  serious  problems  en- 
countered by  the  operating  department, 
when  substituting  modern  lighting  for  the 
inefficient  systems  in  use,  is  the  theft  of 
lamps.  The  small  sizes  are  taken  by  the 
miners  to  use  in  their  homes.  General 
lighting  with  larger  lamps  overcomes  this 
difficulty  to  a  certain  degree  and  is  one  of 
the  features  decidedly  in  its  favor. 

"If  a  miner  sees  a  larger  and  brighter 
lamp  in  some  other  part  of  the  mine  than 
that  with  which  he  is  working,  he  is  very 
likety  to  remove  it  and  use  it  himself. 

An  educational  campaign  is  regarded  by 
the  writers  as  probably  the  most  effective 
solution  of  the  problem.  Welfare  work, 
making  use  of  the  stereopticon  lantern, 
both  for  educational  and  entertainment 
purposes,  means  a  step  forward  toward 
eliminating  this  spirit.  Lighting  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  safety  equipment,  and 
the  removal  of  a  lamp  from  a  socket  may 
be  the  cause  of  a  fatal  accident  to  a  fellow 
worker.  The  price  of  the  lamp  hardly 
warrants  the  taking  of  such  chances  with 
human  life.  The  workers  must  be  shown 
'.hat  lights  are  installed  for  their  own  safety 
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ffa>  Universal  RawMaterial 

Its  TENSItE 
STRENGTH 


Certain  of  Nature's  creatures  are  endowed  with  strength 
to  tear  and  rend.  Man's  problem  has  been  to  create  a 
material  resisting  these  same  forces  in  a  machine-made 
world.  The  answer  is  Diamond  Fibre,  the  universal  raw 
material.  €ff  Diamond  Fibre  gives  to  the  manufactured 
articles  of  which  it  becomes  a  part,  its  high  tensile 
strength,  12,000  to  15,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  High 
compressive,  shearing  and  dielectric  strength,  combined 
with  light  weight,  machinability,  attractive  appearance 
and  economy,  are  additional  qualities,  making  it  an  ideal 
raw  material.  €|J  There  is  a  place  in  your  manufacturing 
problem  where  Diamond  Fibre  may  improve  your  prod- 
uct and  decrease  your  production  costs.  Tell  us  your 
problem  and  let  us  co-operate.  Write  for  booklet  w  Dia- 
mond Fibre  and  Its  Uses." 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Cbt 

Bridgeport,  Penna. 

Near  Philadelphia 

In  Canada :  Diamond  State  Fibre  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

lit  England :  Diamond  Fibre  Company,  Ltd.,  London 

Branch  Factory  and  Warehouse  :  Chicago,  111. 

Offices  in  principal  cities 


A  FEW  USES 
OF  DIAMOND  FIBRE 

Electrical  Insulation,  Parts  for  Auto- 
mobile Ignition  Systems,  Switch 
Bars,  Bushings,  Knobs,  Punched 
parts,  etc.  Track  Insulation  for 
Automatic  Block  Signals, 
^  Washers  and  Discs,  Valves, 

"•>       Billiard     Cue    Tips,     Toys, 
^m    "\»    Combs,  Trunks,  Suit  Cases, 
etc.,  etc. 
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RUSCO 

BRAKE  LINING 


The  Rusco  Road 
— the  Safe  Road 

T/73U  can  make  every  road  a  Rusco 
**  road.  Rusco  Lining  on  your  brakes 
will  do  it.  It  is  the  lining  that  never 
fails  you  on  the  steepest  grade  or  in 
sudden  emergencies. 

It  grips  and  holds  when  you  need  it 
most.  Unaffected  by  heat,  it  resists 
wear  and  tear,  use  and  abuse  longer 
than  other  brake  lining.  Tests  have 
proved  this. 

Guaranteed  for  One  Year 


Grips  Strongest 
—wears  Longest 


THE  RUSSELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

513    RUSSELL    AVENUE,    MIDDLETOWN,    CONNECTICUT 

Branch  Offices: 
NEW  YORK,  349  Broadw.y  CHICAGO,  1438  Michigan  Aveoue 

ATLANTA,  60  S.  Forsyth  Street  DETROIT,  226  Jefferson  Avenue,  E. 

Western  Representatives:   JOHN  T.  ROWNTREE,  Inc..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Seattle,  Wash.    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Denver,  Col. 

Southwestern  Representatives:  WARE  SALES  CO.,  Dallas.  Texas 


RUS 
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and  convenience.  The  better  illuminated 
I  he  working  area,  the  greater  will  be  the 
output  of  coal  and  the  larger  their  income. 
To  quote  further: 

"The  interior  of  the  mine  presents  a 
problem  which  is  radically  different  from 
that  encountered  in  other  industries.  In- 
stead of  having  large  areas  with  relatively 
high  ceilings  there  are  long  passageway  s 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  Avide  and  but  six  or 
seven  feet  high,  sometimes  extending  for 
miles.  In  the  ordinary  building  depen- 
dence is  had  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  for 
reflection  and  diffusion  of  light.  In  the 
^oal-mine,  with  its  jet-black  surroundings, 
[he  brightness  of  the  light  sources  must  be 
Icept  at  a  minimum,  for  with  the  dark  back- 
ground a  bright  light  source  becomes 
blinding. 

"It  is  necessary,  first,  to  install  suffi- 
ciently large  lamps  to  provide  adequate 
Uumination,  and,  secondly,  to  arrange  and 
xpiip  them  so  that  glaring  conditions  are 
ivoided.  This  latter  condition  is  helped 
f  the  walls  in  the  vicinity  of  lamps  are 
whitewashed  to  prevent  the  great  contrast. 
Reflectors  also  serve  in  hiding  the  lamp 
t*elf. 

'"  If  maximum  production  is  to  be  secured 
t  is  evident  that  good  lighting  should  be 
provided  in  the  headings  on  the  working 
'aces.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  scarcely 
practicable  to  run  wiring  to  these  parts  of 
he  mine. 

"The  electric  cap  lamp  is  found  most 
lesirable.  This  consists  primarily  of  a 
amp  mounting,  battery,  and  suitable  con- 
lections.  Storage  cells  are  most  generally 
ised  in  connection  with  the  outfit.  These 
ire  of  the  lead  or  alkaline  type  and  in- 
closed in  nickel  or  aluminum  casings  for 
protection." 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  MEMORY 

WITHOUT  memory  we  should  not  be 
rational  beings.  In  fact,  conscious- 
ness and  memory  are  practically  the  same 
:hing.  One  is  being  aware  of  what  we 
lo  and  of  what  happens  to  us,  and  the 
)ther  is  being  aware  that  these  things  have 
x-curred  in  the  past.  But  much  that  we 
•all  the  present  is  really  past,  being  what 
lias  just  occurred.  We  think  we  can  sing 
i  tune  and  be  conscious  of  it ;  yet  most  of 
the  tQne  is  in  the  past,  being  the  part  we 
have  just  sung.  A  melody  is  a  sequence 
:>f  sounds,  and  only  a  tiny  bit  of  one  sound 
^an  be  present  in  consciousness — the  rest 
is  all  memory.  In  The  Journal  of  Labora- 
tory <u,'l  Clinical  Medicine  a  contributor, 
signing  himself  "V.  C.  V '.."  assembles  in  an 
'irtide  on  "The  Chemistry  and  Physiology 
nf  Memory"  the  latesl  discoveries  and  spec- 
ulations on  the  machinery  by  which  memory 
is  effected.  Much  of  what  he  gives  is  too 
technical  for  quotation  here,  but  the  fol- 
lowing chemical  analogy  may  prove  inter- 
esting.    Says  this  writer: 

"The    sum    total    of    mental    processes 
which  alone  is  representative  of  the  values 

that  differentiate  human  existence  from 
that  of  its  humbler  associates  might  be 
found,  upon  analysis,  to  he  composed  of  a 
[jroup    of    memory-ideas,    through    whose 


coordination  and  cooperation  thought  is 
made  effective.  No  thought  is  possible 
which  does  not  derive  its  material  from 
memory-ideas.  No  memory-idea  is  pos- 
sible which  has  not  at  some  previous  lime 
entered  consciousness  as  a  corresponding 
sensation.  Sometime,  somewhere,  an  im- 
pulse that  had  its  origin  in  an  effective 
stimulus  in  the  external  world  entered  the 
brain  hs-  way  of  the  sensory  paths,  pro- 
duced a  sensation,  and,  tho  its  effects  may 
have  long  since  disappeared  from  conscious- 
ness, left  a  record  which  has  never  been 
completely  eradicated  and  upon  which  our 
thoughts — through  our  memories — become 
conditioned.  Pillsbury  says:  "Memory, 
imagination,  reasoning  are  limited  in  the 
qualities  that  they  make  use  of  to  the 
bare  materials  of  sense.  They  may  re- 
combine  them,  they  may  make  use  of  the 
sense  materials  in  new  ways,  but  they  can 
add  no  new  qualities.'  Hence  memory 
resolves  itself  into  the  conscious  experi- 
ence of  awareness  of  a  group  of  centrally 
aroused  sensations,  sensations  already  ex- 
isting in  the  central  nervous  system, 
retained  as  a  result  of  changes  produced 
in  the  nerve-tissue  by  some  previous 
stimulation 

"It  is  held  by  some  that  memory  is  a 
universal  function  of  organized  matter. 
Any  change  that  may  be  suffered  by  any 
substance  tends  to  persist.  Every  sight 
and  every  sound  leave  impressions  on  the 
brain.  When  subsequently  the  same  or  a 
similar  sight  or  sound  is  perceived  it  touches 
the  same  spot,  as  it  were,  in  the  brain. 

"The  reproduction  or  revival  of  previ- 
ous impression  may  take  place  by  an  act  of 
will  or  by  similar  impressions  or  associa- 
tions of  the  original  impression.  When  a 
revival  takes  place  by  a  repetition  of  the 
same  sensory  impulse  Ave  probably  have  a 
repetition  of  the  same  process  in  the  same 
nerve  elements.  When  one  revives  a  mem- 
ory in  ideation  only  there  is  also  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  nerve  process  in  the  same 
nerve  elements  that  took  place  when  the 
object  was  originally  before  the  eyes.  In 
addition,  we  have  the  laws  of  association; 
namely,  that  memories  are  recalled  by 
the  recurrence  of  sensations,  or  revival 
of  memories  associated  with  the  original 
memories,  through  contiguity,  succession, 
similarity,  or  contrast. 

"When  we  recognize  an  old  memory, 
we  locate  it  in  time,  and  we  do  this  by 
mentally  determining  its  relation  to  the 
present  time;  in  fact,  Ave  could  haA'e  no 
idea  of  time  if  it  Avere  not  for  memory ;  all 
Avould  be  present;  we  would  have  no  past, 
nor  could  we  anticipate  the  future. 

"Another  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
change  induced  in  herve-eells  as  a  result 
of  previous  stimulation  has  been  suggested 
by  Matthews.  According  lo  this  investi- 
gator, there  are  reasons  for  believing  thai 
when  a  nerve-cell  is  touched  by  an  impulse 
a  change  in  its  chemical  composition  or  in 
the  arrangement  of  its  molecular  structure 
is  produced.  An  interesting  and  highly 
suggestive  parallel  is  drawn  by  Matthews 
between  llie  manifestations  exhibited  by 
linseed-oil  and  brain-cells.  One  of  t  he  chief 
constituents  of  the  brain-cell  is  cephalin. 
which  contains  unsaturated  fatty  acids  of 
the  linoleic  acid  type.  Linseed-oil  likewise 
contains  linoleic  acid.  When  linseed-oil  i< 
exposed  lo  light  or  ultra-violet  rays  in  the 
presence  of  air  in  a  closed  Ilask  provided 
with  a  mercury  manometer,  for  the  first 
twenty-four  lo  thirty-six  hours,  nothing 
seems  to  happen.  Then  slowly  the  oil 
begins  to  oxidize,  and  it  oxidizes  at  a  con- 
stantly accelerating  pace  so  that  the  oxy- 
gen is  used  up  in  the  flask  and  the  negative 
pressure  may  lie  measured   by  the  matiom- 


Make 
This  Test 

Clean  Your  Teeth 
Without  Grit 

as  Dentists  Do 

WHEN  Ave  perfected  Drucker's 
Revelation  Tooth  Powder  four- 
teen years  ago,  we  asked 
DENTISTS  ONLY  to  TEST  our 
claim  that  it  Avas  made  WITHOUT 
GRIT  .  \  ear  after  year  Ave  haAe  per- 
sonally told  thousands  of  dentists  of 
the  MERITS  of  "Revelation"  and 
demonstrated  its  properties,  with  the 
result  that  the  PUBLIC  DEMAND 
for  this  powder  has  groAvn  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Last  year  AA'e  sold  1,000,000  cans  of 
"Revelation."  This  great  volume  of 
business  was  remarkable,  for  it  Avas 
created  without  spending  a  cent  for 
ad\;ertising.  It  was  created  only 
BY  DENTISTS,  who  had  tested 
"Revelation"  and  told  their  patients 
of  its  Cleansing  and  Prophylactic 
Properties,  its  freedom  from  grit. 

GRIT  is  dangerous.  It  cuts  your 
gums  and  opens  the  way  to  infection, 
Avhich  softens  your  gums,  makes  them 
bleed  and  causes  them  to  recede  from 
the  sensitive  necks  of  your  teeth, 
encouraging  Pyorrhea.  A  tiny  speck 
of  GRIT  under  the  gum  margin  may 
cause  an  irritation  that  will  develop 
into  a  pyorrhea  pocket  which  will 
wreck  your  teeth  and  your  health. 

Have  White  Teeth 

Place  a  small  quantity  of  "Revelation"  in 
your  hand.  Wrap  a  clean  handkerchief  or 
piece  of  sterile  gauze  around  your  finger. 
Dip  this  into  water  and  then  into  the 
powder,  and  rub  any  stain  on  any  tooth. 
See  how  easily  the  stain  is  removed.  Or, 
brush  all  your  teeth  with  "Revelation" 
and  see  how  quickly  they  are  made 
pearly  white. 

Fermentation  causes  aor|  of  all  tooth  and  gum 
troubles.  The  Prophylactic  Property  of 
Revelation  Tooth  Powder  arrests  fermentation 
at  the  same  time  that  its  Cleansing  Property 
removes  the  fermentative  film  which  causes 
tarrar  and  decay.  You  must  remove  the 
cause — WITHOUT  GRIT — to  overcome  tooth 
and  gum  ailments. 

^  our  druggist  now  has  Drucker's  Revelation 
looth  Powder  or  can  net  it  easily  from  his 
jobber.  Or  we  will  supply  you  by  mail. 
Regulat  price  35  cents,  with  nuarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  monev  refunded. 

Made  only  by 

August  E.  Drucker  Co. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

BRANCHES 
NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


no 
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Let  the  helpful  hand  of  economy  give  you  a 
boost.  Buy  or  build  the  brick  home.  Therein 
lies  real  comfort.  Free  from  fire,  frost,  flood, 
wind  and  decay.  Cool  in  summer,  warm  in 
winter — dry  always. 


Remember — 

The  Architect's  Estimate  Does 
Not  Include  the  Cost  of  Upkeep 

Let  us  consider  that  you  are  a  prospective  home 
owner.  You  have  arrived  at  the  point  of  buying  or 
building — you  are  undecided  between  a  brick  home  and 
a  house  that  has  to  be  painted. 

Right  here  do  you  justly  weigh  the  two  ?  If  you  do, 
the  brick  home  will  be  your  choice  without  question. 

Nearly  everybody — whether  buying  or  building — 
pays  for  a  home  on  time  payments.  With  a  fixed 
monthly  allowance — a  common  brick  home,  even 
though  it  may  be  higher  in  first  cost,  is  paid  for  with 
fewer  payments  than  a  home  that  has  to  be  painted — 
the  fixed  monthly  allowance  to  include  payments  on 
purchase  price,  interest,  insurance  and  upkeep. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  pamphlet  containing 
a  practical  example  which  conclusively  proves  these 
statements. 

The  home  builder  may  satisfy  himself  that  a 
beautiful  solid-wall  brick  house — the  safest  and  driest 
— is  the  easiest  to  pay  for  in  the  first  place,  the  most 
economical  to  own  and  maintain  forever. 

Whether  you  intend  to  build  now  or  later,  ask  us 
for  these  detailed  figures.  They  will  be  sent  without 
obligation. 

This  National  Educational  Campaign  is  sustained  by  the 
Common  Brick  Industry  of  America.  Address  the  Secretary- 
Manager,  1314  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

With  every  building  operation  it  pays  to  consult  an 
architect  or  engineer.  Ask  them  about  brick — they'll 
tell  you. 


Demand  Brick  with  (his  Trade  Marl 
Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 

For  Beauty  with  Economy 
bund  with  Common 
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eter.  It  is  as  tho  the  oil  had  to  be  taught 
by  the  light  to  oxidize  itself  and  learns 
to  oxidize  better  and  better.  It  may  be 
shown  that  the  oil  possesses  something  like 
a  memory.  If  after  sixty  hours'  illumina- 
tion, when  the  oil  is  oxidizing  at  a  fairly 
rapid  rate,  the  illumination  is  discontinued, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  oxidization  no 
longer  waits  twenty-four  hours  before  be- 
ginning, but  the  stimulation  of  the  lamp 
is  effective  within  an  hour  or  more;  the  oil 
acts  as  tho  it  remembered  the  teaching  of 
a  previous  illumination,  and  now  oxidizes 
at  a  more  rapid  rate." 

These  phenomena  in  the  oil,  we  are  told, 
have  been  found  to  depend  on  the  persis- 
tence in  it  of  an  intermediary  product  of 
oxidation  which  in  its  turn  stimulates  fur- 
ther oxidation.  It  is  just  possible  that 
some  such  product  forms  in  the  brain, 
but  the  whole  matter  is  still  very  obscure. 


HIGH  PRESSURES  IN  INDUSTRY 

THE  advantages  of  performing  certain 
industrial  processes  under  very  high 
pressures  was  emphasized  recently  in  a 
report  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  Georges  Claude,  abstracted  in  The 
Scientific  American  Monthly  (New  York). 
The  speaker  asserted  that  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  these  superpressures,  and  of 
operating  under  them,  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  He  said  that  ordinary  high 
pressures  could  be  multiplied  by  ten  with 
little  additional  trouble  and  that  the  higher 
pressures  should  always  be  used  where 
they  would  conduce  to  economy  or  to 
better  results,  as  is  the  case  more  often 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Already,  Mr. 
Claude  tells  us,  modern  science  and  indus- 
try make  extensive  use  of  high  pressures. 
They  are  useful  in  the  refrigerating  indus- 
try, in  the  liquefaction  of  gases  or  their 
compression,  in  furnishing  motor-power, 
in  the  artillery,  in  submarine  operations, 
and  in  many  chemical  reactions,  or  to  solve 
various  mechanical  and  physical  problems. 
It  is,  therefore,  he  says,  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest  to  know  whether  so  valu- 
able a  resource  is  already  exploited  to  its 
full  possible  extent,  or  whether,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  may  look  for  improvements  in 
this  line.     He  continues: 

"The  artillery  makes  use  of  pressures  of 
from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  at- 
mospheres, and  certain  physical  investiga- 
tions .  .  .  have  extended  such  pressure 
to  what  is  at  present  the  extreme  limit  of 
eleven  thousand  atmospheres.  But  in  these 
cases  the  employment  of  high  pressure  is 
essentially  discontinuous  and  for  infinitely 
short  periods  of  time,  or  else  the  pressure 
exerted  is  in  some  sort  static  and  operates 
upon  an  extremely  reduced  scale. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  industries 
make  use  of  hardly  more  than  twenty  to 
thirty  atmospheres;  and  when  the  indus- 
try of  comprest  gases  or  that  of  the  lique- 
faction of  air  was  obliged  to  contemplate 
the  production  and  daily  utilization  of  large 
masses  of  gas  under  a  pressure  of  from  one 
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Solve  the  Problem 
of  Transportation 

Lack  of  transportation  ties  up  a  country's  commodities  and 
capital.     Move  these  commodities  and  you  release  capital. 

Let  the  motor  truck  shoulder  a  portion  of  the  railroad's 
burden.    Then  commodities  can  move  and  release  money. 

Therefore  aid  and  encourage  the  purchase  and  use  of  the 
motor  truck  in  your  community  to  handle  the  short  haul, 
allowing  the  railroad  to  concentrate  equipment  and  facil- 
ities on  the  long  haul. 

This  will  solve  the  transportation  problem. 


/ 


<i 
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Semi-Trail  mobiles  for  use  with  short  wheel- 
base  trucks  are  equipped  with  an  exclusive 
fifth-wheel  mechanism  which  makes  coupling 
automatic.  They  are  made  in  2J^  ton,  4  ton, 
6  ton  and  10  ton  sizes.  This  Is  Ideal  equip- 
ment for  city  hauling. 


Cost-Reducing  Modern  Hauling 

TO  get  the  utmost  re- 
turn from  your  hauling 
equipment  you  must 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  lo- 
comotive and  the  freight  car. 
You  must  load  up  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  truck  and  driver 
and  thus  keep  the  greater 
part  of  your  investment  in 
hauling  equipment  con- 
stantly moving  under  load 
and  constantly  earning  for 
you. 

Trailmobiles  can  be  loaded 
Light  four-wheeied  Traiimobiie of  1,250 lbs.,  or  unloaded  in  the  absence  of 

%-ton  and  1-ton  capacities  are  used  with  pas-  .                   .              .                              i      •   n 

senger  cars  or  light  trucks.     Lumber  dealers,  the  tl*UCk,  reOUCing  COStly  idle 

farmers  and   buyers   of  farm  produce  do-all  ,.             .                J;             .  J     .  . 

their  hauling  with  them  and  they  are  used  in  Standing  time.       1  hey  dOU  ble 

many  other  businesses,  as  a  rapid  and  efficient  ,                     .,               11111 

means  of  delivery.  truck  capacity  and  doublethe 

efficiency  of  thedriver'swork. 
They  increase  ordinary  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  costs 
for  the  truck  only  about  123^ 
per  cent. 

Trailmobiles  are  sturdily  built 
to  haul  full  loads  under  difficult 
conditions  at  truck  speeds.  They 
have  many  special  features  of  de- 
sign that  increase  efficiency  and 
reduce  operating  and  maintenance 
expense.  They  are  trailers  of  the 
highest  quality  in  every  respect. 

Pole  Trailmobiles  for  logs,  poles,  pipes  and       Trailmobiles  are  made  in  a  wide 

loadsof  great  length  are  made  with  adjustable  van'pr v  of   tvnpsanrl    mVps  vvhirh 

chock   blocks,   length  compensating  sprin's,  vd-rlt:Ly   OI    Lypeb  dllU    bizes  wrncn 

and  other  important  mechanical  features  in  adapts     them     to     substantially 
li'S-ton,  3  ton,  5-ton  and  7-ton  capacities.    In  ,         «• 

each  case  the  truck  carries  an  equal  load.  every  hauling  requirement. 

Our  transportation  engineers  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

The  Traiimobiie  Company 

2911  Robertson  Avenue,  Oakley,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Heavy-duty  Four-wheeled  Trailmobiles  for 
use  behind  trucks  of  the  usual  wheel-base  are 
made  in  Vfi  ton  capacity  one-way.  2ton,3)^  ton 
and  5  ton  capacities  one-way  and  reversible. 
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hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  atmos- 
pheres, this  was  thought  such  an  enormous 
increase  that  it  was  estimated  that  such; 
pressures  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
exceed.  This  opinion  is  still  very  generally 
held,  and  it  is  not  without  interest  to  point 
out  that  when  'Badische  Anilin'  Company 
was  obliged  to  explain  to  our  commanding 
officers  the  stupendous  installation  of  the 
Haber  process  made  by  them  in  their  fac- 
tory at  Oppau,  they  did  not  fail  to  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  difficulties  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  overcome,  such,  for 
example,  as  these  involved  in  the  daily 
compression  of  large  masses  of  hydrogen 
at  two  hundred  atmospheres.  I  wish  to 
establish  the  fact  here  that  this  idea  is 
quite  unjustified;  not  only  is  there  no  real 
difficulty  in  compressing  gases  at  much 
higher  pressures,  but  the  most  ordinary 
common  sense  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
is  both  easier  as  well  as  more  advantageous 
to  make  use  of  a  pressure  of  one  thousand 
atmospheres,  for  example,  than  of  one  of 
one  hundred  atmospheres.  ...  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  leather  collars,  those 
useful  accessories  in  the  production  of 
pressure,  function  all  the  better  the  higher 
the  pressure  is 

"A  compression  installation  with  a  capac- 
ity of  one  thousand  atmospheres  differs 
from  a  corresponding  installation  with  a 
two-hundred  atmosphere  capacity,  merely 
by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  very  small 
cylinders,  and  the  law  of  isothermic  com- 
pressions .  .  .  requires  only  three  cylinders 
to  compress  at  one  thousand  atmospheres 
a  substance  which  already  required  two 
cylinders  to  compress  it  at  one  hundred 
atmospheres. 

"In  order  to  apply  such  pressures,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  difficult  thing 
is  evidently  not  the  construction,  in  the 
apparatus  which  produce  or  employ  them, 
of  walls  sufficiently  thick  safely  to  resist 
such  pressures.  The  only  really  difficult 
thing  is  to  make  the  joints  tight  enough. 
But  it  must  bo  remembered  that  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  pressure  is  one  hundred 
atmospheres  or  one  thousand  the  joints 
must  be  perfectly  tight,  since  the  smallest 
leak  entails  losses  which  can  not  be  allowed. 

"  Furthermore,  it  is  easier  to  make  a  tight 
joint  for  one  thousand  atmospheres  than 
for  one  hundred,  for  with  an  equal  yield 
of  gas  at  a  given  power  of  installation  the 
joint  is  much  smaller  because  of  the  enor- 
mous reduction  in  the  volume  of  the 
apparatus 

"There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  since 
such  important  advantages,  thermody- 
namic and  other,  can  be  made  available 
by  very  high  pressures,  when  any  given 
special  problem  requires  such  pressures, 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  having 
recourse  to  them." 

Mr.  Claude  was  not  content  with  dem- 
onstrating the  general  advantages  of  high 
pressures.  In  a  later  report  he  brings  out 
the  value  of  such  pressures  in  the  synthetic 
manufacture  of  ammonia.     He  says: 

"The  German  method  of  the  direct  syn- 
thesis of  ammonia  has  proved  that  a  pres- 
sure of  two  hundred  atmospheres  is  suffi- 
cient to  insure  in  practise  the  complete 
combination  of  the  gases  taking  part  in 
the  reaction.  It  may  seem  unreasonable, 
therefore,  to  employ  a  pressure  of  one  thou- 
sand atmospheres  instead  of  two  hundred 
atmospheres 
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It  is  of  course  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect 
that  LaFayette's  performance  should  con- 
spicuously eclipse  that  of  every  other  fine  car. 

Automobile  building  has  reached  a  state 
where  quiet,  smooth  and  reliable  mechani- 
cal action  is  not  the  private  possession  of 
any  one  manufacturer. 

The  accustomed  motorist  will,  however, 
find  in  LaFayette  certain  superiorities  of 
behavior  that  he  has  not  enjoyed  in  other 
cars  he  has  owned. 

He  will  find,  for  example,  a  surety  and 
effortlessness  of  operation,  a  resistance  to 
depreciation  and  fatigue,  such  as  are  new 
to  his  experience. 

Driving  the  car,  he  will  feel  an  uncommon 
security  as  he  takes  the  corners  and  abrupt 
curves,  even  at  great  speed,  without  sway, 
pitch  or  roll. 

Lafayette  motors  com 


He  will  note  that  the  wheels  follow  the 
undulations  of  the  road  without  bouncing, 
while  the  body  rides  poised  as  in  flight 
above  the  sensitive  springs. 

On  hill  or  level  he  will  enjoy,  in  every 
duty  to  which  he  puts  the  car,  an  instant, 
invariable  and  strainless  response  to  his 
commands. 

Braking  hard  or  softly,  he  will  feel  the  car 
float  to  a  gentle  stop  without  chattering 
of  brake-bands  or  the  familiar  drum  of 
rear  wheels  on  the  earth. 

Every  element  in  the  competent  action  of 
LaFayette  is  a  natural  consequent  of  the 
expert  engineering  that  produced  the  car. 

Hew  agreeably  this  engineering  translates 
itself  into  actual  performance,  you  will 
know  when  first  your  LaFayette  moves 
forward  under  your  control. 

PANY  at  JMars  Hill  Indianapolis 


01 
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THE  LIFEBLOOD  of  the  NATION 

Tlfc^N  SPORTATION 


Civilization  is  the  process  of  moving  forward — develop- 
ment of  resources  is  the  keynote  of  national  and 
international  progress. 

Trade  is  essential  to  growth  and  prosperity — yet  trade 
without  adequate  transportation  is  dead. 

Our  railroads  are  the  arteries  which  supply  the  nation 
with  bulk  transportation — 

Trucks  are  the  veins  which  carry  goods  from  and  to 
the  railroad  arteries. 

Railroads — Trucks — They  need  each  other  now. 

When  the  lifeblood  stops — the  end  comes — in  humans 
and  in  nations. 

Freight  must  be  moved  faster.  Big  projects — crops — 
manufacturing — building — must  not  be  impeded.  Pro- 
gress must  go  on. 

The  answer  is  a  better  co-ordination  of  existing  trans-  i 
portation  facilities  and  the  securing  of  a  complete  co- 
operation between  them.     Even  the  war's  necessity 
was  not  greater  than  the  nation's  now. 

Therefore,  let  us  arouse  ourselves — Let   us  get  the  <-; 
vision  of  the  immense  economic  loss  attendant  on  this 
stagnation. 

Visualize  the  waste  of  holding  freight  cars — of  clogging 
warehouses  and  docks — keep  the  goods  moving. 

Grasp  the  portent  of  idle  or  broken  down  railway 
equipment — of  unfilled  trucks  and  crumbling  highways. 

Do  Your  Part— Don't  Stop  the  Flow. 

How?  Move  loads  faster  to  destination — Empty  cars 
and  trucks  quickly — Lay  rails  and  roads  where  needed 
— Maintain  adequately  those  now  built — Lend  or 
rent  your  excess  transportation  units  to  others — 
Keep  the  Goods  Moving. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


One   to    Five    Ton    Capacities 
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"  [But]  in  order  to  secure  with  a  pressure 
of  only  two  hundred  atmospheres  the  com- 
bination of  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  reacting  gases,  the  latter  must  be  re- 
peatedly passed  over  the  catalyzer.  .  .  . 
With  a  pressure  of  one  thousand  atmos- 
pheres, on  the  contrary,  three  passages  of 
the  gases  may  suffice.  .  .  .  Furthermore, 
...  a  much  greater  amount  of  heat  is  lib- 
erated.  Because  of  this  autoreaction  is 
secured  an  apparatus  of  very  low  power, 
and  so  much  heat  is  disengaged,  indeed, 
that  it  may  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  a 
good  part  of  the  motor-power 

"In  the  second  place,  the  use  of  super- 
pressures  renders  it  very  easy  to  re- 
move the  ammonia  after  each  partial 
catalysis 

"The  liquid  form  in  which  the  ammonia 
is  obtained  by  means  of  the  superpressure 
process  saves,  therefore,  a  large  portion  of 
the  excess  energy  expended  in  this  process. 
.  .  .  The  ammoniacal  solution  obtained  in 
the  German  process,  which  must  be  dis- 
tilled in  order  to  vaporize  and  rectify  the 
ammonia,  necessitates  expenditure  of  heat, 
a  complication  from  which  the  super- 
pressure  process  is  free 

""If  we  attempt  to  calculate  all  the  ways 
of  economizing  energy  made  possible  by 
this  new  process  we  find  that  it  is  not  only 
superior  in  all  probability  as  respects  the 
cost  of  installation  as  well  as  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  the  possibility  of  employing 
^mall  units,  but  also,  perhaps,  as  regards 
the  special  consumption  of  energy." 


WHAT  IS  SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT? 

r*HAT  the  British  workman  is  absolutely 
*~  opposed  to  "scientific  management"  as 
a  system  of  industrial  organization,  for  rea- 
sons that  will  prevent  its  permanent  suc- 
cess "in  any  civilized  land,"  is  asserted  by 
an  English  psychologist,  Mr.  C.  S.  Myers, 
in  an  article  quoted  in  Engineering  and 
Contracting  (Chicago,  July  21).  Mr.  Myers 
asserts  that  "scientific"  management  is  not 
scientific,  and  that  it  needs  to  be  modified 
and  controlled  by  "  psychological  manage- 
ment." To  all  of  which  Engineering  and 
Contracting  replies  editorially  that  Mr. 
Myers  has  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into 
confusing  one  particular  scientific  system 
of  management  with  scientific  management 
in  general.  Mr.  Myers  says,  in  the  editor's 
first  quotation: 

"Scientific  management  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  future  improved  organ- 
ization of  industry  and  commerce.  But 
without  the  cooperation  and  guidance  of 
men  trained  in  the  principles  of  psychology 
and  physiology,  the  merely  mechanical  in- 
novations advocated  by  the  engineering  or 
other  t  echnical  expert  are  fraught  with  great 
danger  and  are  liable  to  lead  to  disastrous 
results.  Scientific  management  needs  to  be 
supervised  and  controlled  by  psychological 
management." 

Upon  which  editorial  comment  is  made 
as  follows: 

"When  carefully  analyzed  this  conclu- 
sion is  absurd.  Psychology  is  a  science, 
hence  psychological  management'  must  be 
scientific  management    How  did  it  happen, 


then,  that  an  apparently  intelligent  writer 
made  such  a  blunder?  Two  reasons  may 
be  given  for  his  error:  'First,  lack  of  train- 
ing in  logic,  and  especially  in  the  part  of 
logic  relating  to  definitions.  Secondly, 
confounding  a  narrow  system  of  manage- 
ment (that  of  F.  W.  Taylor)  with  the  science 
of  management  in  general. 

"After  the  expression  'science  of  man- 
agement' had  been  coined,  Taylor  seized 
upon  it  as  a  name  for  what  had  been  pre- 
viously known  as  'the  Taylor  system  of 
shop  management.'  Taylor  reprinted  his 
original  paper  on  'Shop  Management' 
(1903),  with  no  fundamental  changes,  in 
book  form  under  the  title  of  'Scientific 
Management'  (1911).  Three  years  after 
the  first  code  of  laws  of  management  had 
been  published  the  terms  'science  and 
management'  and  'management  engineer- 
ing' had  been  coined.  But  such  publicity 
has  been  given  to  Taylor's  'Scientific  Man- 
agement' that  it  is  not  surprizing  that 
many  people  regard  'Taylor's  system'  and 
'scientific  management'  as  being  synony- 
mous. 'Taylor  system'  is  unquestionably 
scientific,  but  it  is  not,  and  never  was,  co- 
extensive with  the  science  of  management. 
It  was  no  more  a  science  of  management 
than  Faraday's  discoveries  were  a  science 
of  electricity.  In  fact,  Taylor  originally 
called  his  system  of  management  an  'in- 
vention,' a  new  combination  of  four  old 
elements.  An  invention  may  be  scientific, 
but  a  science  it  can  never  be. 

"Taylor  failed  to  see  that  by  generaliz- 
ing the  four  methods  that  comprised  his 
'system,'  and  by  similarly  generalizing  all 
other  successful  methods  of  management, 
a  code  of  laws  of  management  could  be 
pi'oduced.  He  failed  also  to  see  that  such 
a  code  of  laws  when  accompanied  by  proof 
of  their  truth  and  data  for  the  application 
would  constitute  a  science  of  management. 
Naturally  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
principles  of  psychology,  for  he  was  not 
trying:  to  produce  a  science  of  management, 
but  was  merely  expounding  the  Taylor  sys- 
tem of  management.  Consequently  when 
any  one  confounds  the  'Taylor  system' 
with  the  science  of  management,  there  re- 
sults such  absurd  conclusions  as  the  one 
above  quoted  from  Mr.  Myers's  article. 

"Taylor  himself  was  not  wholly  blame- 
less for  this  confusion,  for  he  not  only  ac- 
cepted without  protest  the  title  of  'father 
of  the  science  of  management,'  but  he 
adopted  without  acknowledgment  the  term 
'science  of  management'  as  if  it  were  his 
own  creation.  His  disciples  have,  how- 
ever, gone  even  further,  boldly  claiming  as 
his  the  conception  of  and  the  name  for  his 
new  science.  Were  it  not  for  this  disre- 
gard of  the  facts  there  would  be  to-day  no 
such  revulsion  of  feeling  toward  scientific 
management  as  is  voiced  by  Mr.  Myers 
thus: 

' '  Of  recent  years  efforts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  from  the  United  States  into 
this  country  a  system  of  industrial  organi- 
zation known  as  "scientific  management." 
These  efforts  have  not  been  successful. 
The  British  workman  is  absolutely  op- 
posed to  scientific  management,  and  the 
cause  of  this  attitude  is  not  hard  to  find. 
It  has  arisen  partly  because  a  system  which 
has  met  with  some  temporary  succoss  in  one 
country  and  has  been  introduced  without 
modifications  into  another,  where  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  are  obviously  different. 
But  a  more  fundamental  cause  of  failure 
is  that  scientific  management  as  originally 
advocated  can  not  be  expected  to  be  gen- 
erally or  permanently  successful  in  any 
civilized  land.' 

"What  Mr.  Myers  is  really  attacking  is 
not  scientific  management,  but  the  Taylor 
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fresh  from  Niagara 

The  energy  of  Niagara  is  used  to  give  USL 
Batteries  their  original  stock  of  vitality. 

To  conserve  that  vitality  for  your  use  we  ship 
USL  Batteries  "Dry -Charged." 

An  ordinary  battery  is  no  sooner  com- 
pleted than  it  goes  to  work  internally.  It 
thus  deteriorates  during  shipment  and 
thru  the  months  on  dealers'  shelves. 

But  a  USL  "Dry-Charged"  Battery  sim- 
ply rests  until  a  USL  Service  Station  puts 
it  to  work  for  you  by  unsealing  and  filling 
it  with  electrolyte  solution. 

It's  as  though  your  Battery  came  to  you  im- 
mediately after  its  final  operating  test  at  the 
factory — fresh  from  Niagara. 

1700  USL  Service  Stations  have  an  actually 
new  battery  for  your  car. 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


system  of  management.  In  fact,  his  very 
remedies  for  industrial  ills  are  based  on 
psychology,  and  are,  therefore,  scientific. 
The  British  workman  opposes  piece-rate 
systems  of  payment,  whether  the  Taylor 
sort  or  any  other.  But  the  workman  does 
not  deny  that  the  output  of  workers  in- 
creases when  they  are  paid  in  proportion 
thereto.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  deny 
the  truth  of  this  fundamental  law  of  man- 
agement. What  he  really  fears  is  that  in 
the  long  run  he  will  not  be  permitted  to 
secure  his  share  of  his  increased  output. 
Here  it  is  that  the  psychologist  may 
step  in  to  advantage,  and  show  managers 
how  to  dispel  the  fears  that  lead  workmen 
to  oppose  increased  output.  But  if  psy- 
chologists are  able  to  bring  about  this 
change  of  feeling,  and  if  they  can  announce 
methods  whereby  others  may  accomplish 
the  same  results,  then  those  very  methods 
will  become  part  of  the  science  of 
management. 

"Taylor's  attitude  toward  those  who 
proposed  any  changes  in  his  'system'  was 
one  of  intense  antagonism.  He  inveighed 
against  all  methods  of  payment  other  than 
the  'Taylor  differential  piece-rate  method.' 
His  was  not  the  attitude  of  one  whose  aim 
was  the  development  of  a  new  science,  but 
rather  of  one  who  was  defending  a  new  in- 
vention against  all  rival  inventions.  So  it 
came  about  that  during  his  lifetime  his 
'system'  was  violently  opposed,  largely 
because  of  his  own  violence  in  denouncing 
other  managerial  systems,  and  now,  after 
his  death,  we  often  see  scientific  manage- 
ment derided  because  it  is  confused  with 
the  narrow  'system'  that  bears  Taylor's 
name." 

WHAT  DOCTORS  ARE  FOR 

QUACKERY  and  scientific  medicine 
will  divide  the  honors  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  quackery, 
unless  medicine  is  reformed  in  the  near 
future.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  S.  S. 
Goldwater,  director  of  the  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  in  New  York  City  and  late  Com- 
missioner of  Health.  The  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  physicans'  various  functions, 
Dr.  Goldwater  thinks,  is  not  generally  un- 
derstood, owing  to  the  emphasis  wrongly 
laid  in  medical  education  on  the  treatment 
of  definite  diseases.  The  prevention  of 
disease  and  the  care  of  the  well  are  rela- 
tively neglected.  The  medical  profession 
must  realize  its  power,  which  is  great,  and 
prepare  to  exercise  it  by  studying  habit, 
character,  and  environment.  If  it  does 
not  do  this,  with  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  old  leadership  and  influence  of  the 
"family  physician,"  no-v  supported  by 
health  departments,  hospital,  nurses,  and 
health  visitors,  his  kingdom  will  pass  to 
quacks,  no  matter  what  he  may  accomplish 
as  a  scientific  investigator.  Dr.  Gold- 
water  sets  forth  these  ideas  in  the  answers 
to  a  series  of  questions.     He  asks: 

"What  are  the  most  important  services 
that  physicians  can  render? 

"Answer.  They  are  four:  the  first  is  to 
conserve  the  health  of  the  well;  the  sec- 
ond, to  detect  and,  when  possible,  to  arrest 
incipient  disease;   the  third,  to  restore  the 
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Danger! 


■your  battery  needs  water! 


DOWN  underneath  your  car  is  a  faithful 
servant — your  storage  battery.  All  it  asks 
is  current  from  the  generator,  and  water. 
Neglect  it,  and  it  is  ruined — and  batteries  cost 
real  money! 

You  cannot  forget  your  battery  if  you  have  a 

BATOMETER 

on  the  instrument  panel.  This  new  indicator 
shows  unmistakably  when  you  should  drive 
up  to  your  service  station  and  have  your  bat- 
tery looked  over. 

Two  flexible  leads  from  the  meter  are  con- 
nected to  lead  electrodes  mounted  in  caps 
which  replace  the  filling  caps  of  the  two  end 
cells  of  the  battery.  These  electrodes  are  pro- 
jected into  the  cells  almost  to  the  tops  of  the 
plates.  When  the  level  of  the  electrolyte 
falls  enough  to  uncover  one  or  both  of  the 
electrodes,  the  circuit  is  opened  and  the  needle 
flies  over  to  the  "low"  end  of  the  scale.  If  the 
needle  reads  "low",  even  when  there  is  enough 
electrolyte,  it  means  overdischarge. 

TheBatometer  includes  a  charge-and-discharge 
ammeter.  It  can  be  substituted  for  the  regular 
ammeter  on  your  car  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  Batometer. 
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A  Conservative 

Opportunity 

Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds  afford 
a  gilt-edge  investment  at  7%.  Placed 
on  income-producing  Southern  prop- 
erty only,  they  are  backed  by  security 
at  least  double  the  value  of  the  bonds. 

The  non-speculative  investor  who  de- 
sires his  money  to  earn  the  maximum 
consistent  with  safety  will  find  that 
Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds  answer 
both  requirements  admirably.  The 
safety  features  include  trustee  super- 
vision, sinking  fund  to 
meet  payments,  validation 
by  conservative  Southern 
banks,  etc 

Write  for  list  of  current  offerings 
and  for  our  free  booklet,  "Select- 
ing Your  Investments." 
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DANFORTH    FARM    MORTGAGES  represent  con- 
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Interest  paid  promptly  when  due. 
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for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
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of  your  own  and   earn   bis; 

annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to  measure; 
readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a  few  weeks: 
easy  terms  for  training,  openings  everywhere  with  all 
the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  capital  required  .or 
goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting.  Address 
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Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

-as   compared  to  the 

cost  of  protecting  circuits 

with  "one-time"  fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician — get  the  figures — 
they  are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  are  u=in  g 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80%  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  all  ca- 
pacities— from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuaea  alao  ore  mad*  In  Canada  at  Montreal 


EFFECT  OF   STOCK-DIVIDENDS   ON  PRICES 


SINCE  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
stock-dividends  are  not  taxable  as  in- 
come, there  has  been  a  rush  on  the  part 
of  successful  corporations  to  declare  divi- 
dends in  the  form  of  additional  stock. 
What  effect  will  this  development  have 
on  commodity  prices?  Dr.  R.  Estcourt, 
writing  in  The  Annalist,  declares  that  a 
close  examination  of  the  subject  "will  re- 
veal consequences  not  generally  taken  into 
account  outside  high  financial  circles." 
This  writer  proceeds: 

When  a  dividend  is  paid  in  stock,  the 
stockholder's  investment  of  his  money  is 
controlled.  He  has  no  option  as  to  its  dis- 
posal, as  in  the  case  of  a  cash  dividend. 
The  money  is  invested  for  him  in  stock  of 
the  corporation  paying  the  dividend.  One 
result  of  this  is  that  the  corporation  must 
either  increase  its  output  or  increase  its 
prices  to  obtain  the  profits  necessary  for 
maintaining  its  established  rate  of  dividend 
on  the  increased  capitalization.  If  the 
output  is  to  be  increased  a  certain  amount 
of  added  labor  must  be  drawn  from  other 
employments  by  the  attraction  of  increased 
wages.  This  alone  will  result  in  raising 
prices  in  other  fields  of  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  increased 
amount  necessary  to  provide  dividend  on 
the  added  capital  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  same  output  as  formerly,  prices  of  the 
product  of  the  particular  corporation  must 
be  raised.  Assuming  the  article  to  be  one 
in  general  demand,  the  effect  of  raising 
prices  will  be  to  appropriate  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  spending  power  of  the  public, 
thus  reducing  demand  in  other  directions. 

Orthodox  economists  would  say  that  this 
falling  off  in  demand  would  cause  a  lower- 
ing of  prices  of  the  other  commodities. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  era  of  free  com- 
petition that  has  passed  away.  In  these 
days  the  profit  necessary  to  "survive"  is 
added  to  the  overhead  charges  before  the 
balance  is  struck.  The  controlling  board 
of  the  combination  then  regulates  the  out- 
put so  as  to  bring  the  supply  slightly  below 
the  demand,  and  thus  obtains  the  price 
that  will  produce  the  settled  rate  of  profit. 
The  operation  of  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand  has  been  subverted  by  modern 
administrative  methods. 

There  is  one  advantageous  psychological 
effect  in  the  payment  of  stock-dividends. 
When  a  shareholder  finds  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  a  large  amount  of  ready  cash  he  is 
apt  to  indulge  in  extravagant  expenditure, 
but  when  he  finds  himself  the  holder  of 
stock  he  will  be  more  likely  to  limit  his 
expenditure  to  spending  the  interest  only. 
Also,  if  he  sells  the  stock  the  capitalization 
instinct  will  tend  to  prevail,  and  he  will 
be  more  likely  to  reinvest  the  whole  of  the 
resulting  fund  than  if  he  had  received  it  in 
cash  in  the  first  place.  Thus  the  sale  of 
his  new  shares  might  attract  the  surplus 
of  others  who  would  not  have  previously 
been  considering  investment,  and  as  he 
also  would  be  disposed  to  reinvest  the 
money  so  realized  in  other  undertakings 
rather  than  to  devote  it  to  increased  per- 
sonal expenditure,  the  net  result  would  be 
to  add  to  the  general  investment  fund  and 
provide  increased  capital  for  new  ventures 
that  might  result  in  increased  general  pro- 


duction of  commodities.  If  this  increase  in 
the  investment  fund  resulted  in  lowering 
the  rate  of  interest,  the  required  profits 
would  be  obtained  from  larger  sales  at  a 
reduced  price.  This  would  be  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  stock-dividends  as  tending 
to  keep  a  larger  amount  in  the  free  invest- 
ment market  by  diverting  it  from  personal 
expenditure. 

Two  of  the  most  notable  stock-dividends 
in  recent  times  have  been  in  automobiles 
and  oil,  industries  that  are  closely  allied. 
In  so  far  as  the  former  resulted  in  increasing 
the  price  or  the  output  of  automobiles  it 
withdrew  money  from  investment  in  the 
production  of  things  more  necessary  to 
existence.  Probably  the  increase  in  price 
would  be  most  generally  beneficial  as  not 
entailing  any  inroad  on  the  labor  available 
for  other  industries  while  absorbing  more 
of  the  spending  power  of  the  extravagant 
classes,  and  thus  preventing  them  from 
overconsumption  or  waste  of  necessaries, 
in  which  process  they  are  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  raising  prices. 

If  the  oil  stock-dividend  increased  the 
cost  of  supplies  necessary  to  the  automo- 
bile industry  it  would  operate  in  the  same 
way  as  an  increase  in  the  price  of  auto- 
mobiles. On  the  other  hand,  if  it  resulted 
in  greater  production  of  supplies  it  would 
boost  the  sale  of  automobiles  with  the  same 
effect  on  the  amount  available  for  general 
expenditure  as  would  be  produced  by  an 
increase  in  price.  But  whereas  an  increase 
of  price  in  oil  products  might  prevent  ex- 
travagance in  other  directions,  and  so  lower 
the  amount  available  for  boosting  the  price 
of  necessaries,  an  increase  of  output  would 
cheapen  the  general  production  of  necessa- 
ries by  making  less  costly  farm-tractors  and 
other  sources  of  power  dependent  on  oil. 

Under  the  competitive  conditions  that 
formerly  prevailed,  on  which  conditions  the 
orthodox  economic  teaching  is  based,  the 
increase  of  capital  or  of  the  fund  available 
for  investment  produced  a  lowered  rate  of 
profit  and  so  benefited  the  consumer.  But 
under  the  modern  conditions  of  combina- 
tion and  regulation  of  output  the  rate  of 
profit  has  come  to  be  a  fixt  charge,  and  the 
price  obtainable  and  requisite  to  produce 
this  profit  is  only  limited  by  the  ability  of 
the  consumer  to  pay,  in  no  way  by  his 
willingness. 

Generally  speaking,  stock  -  dividends 
would  seem  bound  to  raise  prices,  for  "a 
general  irresponsible  increase  in  the  capi- 
talization of  industries  under  conditions  of 
profits  being  made  an  overhead  charge 
must  gradually  lower  the  value  of  money, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  increasing 
prices."     Dr.  Estcourt  concludes: 

If  general  increased  production,  which 
always  proceeds  to  meet  increase  of  popu- 
lation, should  not  at  former  prices  produce 
the  profits  necessary  to  pay  dividends  on  the 
increased  capitalization,  then  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  to  the  selling-price  suffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.  In  that  case  the 
result  would  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities. The  question  would  appear  to 
be  how  to  make  the  payment  of  stock- 
dividends  and  consequent  increase  of  cap- 
italization coincide  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  production  sufficient  to  pro  side 
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ESAU,  THE  SKILFUL  HUNTER,  HAS  RETURNED 

bv  Richard  J,  ^Beamish 


WHEN  the  world 
war  drafted  men 
by  millions  from  farm 
and  factory  the  habits 
and  occupations  of  whole 
communities  were  twisted 
topsy  turvy.  New  trades 
were  born.  Old  arts  and 
practices    were    revived. 

Esau,  the  mighty  hunter 
was  reborn  and  came  again 
into  the  birthright  sur- 
rendered so  long  ago  to 
Jacob. 

Into  the  forests  went 
thousands  of  hunters  and 
trappers  after  skins  to 
keep  warm  the  men  ex- 
posed to  the  bitter  cold 
and  sweeping  storms  of 
Northern  Europe;  the  avi- 
ators flying  the  icy  upper 
levels  of  the  air. 

That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  great  hunt,  the  most 
determined,  the  costliest 
and  the  most  successful 
fur  forage  this  old  earth 
has    ever    known. 

Then  women  took  up  the 
demand  for  fur  where  the 
fighting  men  laid  it  down. 
Not  since  man  emerged  in- 
to civilization  has  there 
been  such  a  hunting  and 
trapping  as  that  which 
woman  inspires  today. 

Prices  for  fur  have 
soared  beyond  all  precedent 
and   previous  imagining. 

Esau  brings  the  furry  pelts  of 
his  kill  into  the  highest  market 
of  all  time.  Modistes  and  mil- 
liners   of    world-wide     authority 


having    meanwhile    meshed    and 
locked  as  they  whirled. 

A  skilled  worker  opens  the 
chamber  and  finds  adhering  to 
the  cone  a  film  so  tender  that  a 
careless  touch  will  break  it.  He 
removes  the  cone  with  the  fur 
felt  upon  it,  carefully  wraps  it  in 
flannel,  places  a  metal  cover  over 
it  and  plunges  it  into  hot  water  to 
shrink  and  compact  the  felt. 

Then  follows  the  coloring  with 
dyes  of  the  highest  quality,  the 
shaping  and  trimming,  the  stiffen- 
ing with  India  shellac,  the  finish- 
ing touches  of  finest  leather  and 
silk — all  of  which  have  climbed 


"Esau,  the  skilful  hunter,  has  returned.  He  sets  his  snarea  and  his 
price.  Fair  woman  clamors  for  the  choice  of  hi*  kill  —  and  you. 
Messieurs,  must  pay  your  share  of  the  toll." 


have  set  the  fashion  in  furs. 
Dressmakers  and  furriers  have 
carried  the  fashion  into  every 
community  and  stratum  of  civi- 
lized society. 

The  fur  fashion  has  also  been 
set  for  men.  Custom  tailors 
and  makers  of  ready-to-wear 
have  snapped  up  all  the  suitable 
fur  they  can  get  for  fur  collars 
and  linings  of  overcoats  and 
reefers.  Fur  caps  and  gloves  are 
in  unprecedented  demand. 

The  return  of  Esau  has  driven 
sky-high  all  fabrics  into  which 
fur  enters. 

Beaver,  Nutria,  Hare,  Rabbit 
— soft,  fine  furs  always  in  high 
favor  with  Madame,  are  precisely 
those  furs  on  which  the  maker  of 
fine  hats  must  also  rely,  because 
of  their  supreme  felting  quality. 

So  your  next  derby  or  soft 
hat  must  pay  a  considerable 
tribute  to  Madame's  love  of  fine 
furs. 


"Fur   in   my   hat!"    you   say. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 


Exactly  that!  Every  good  hat 
worn  by  men  is  felted  fur.  Ex- 
amine your  Stetson  under  a 
microscope  and  you  will  see 
neither  warp  nor  woof,  but  a 
fine,  close-meshed  material,  dens- 
er, softer,  more  durable  than 
any  product  of  loom  and  needle. 

The  felting  process  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  least 
known  of  all  industrial  fabri- 
cations. Every  filament  of  fur 
consists  of  a  central  shaft  with 
tiny  barbs  extending  along  it, 
opening  toward  the  tip  of  the 
filament.  In  the  making  of 
Stetson  Hats,  the  furs  best 
adapted  are  the  Beaver,  Nutria, 
Hare,  Scotch  Rabbit  and  pelts 
of  like  fineness. 

The  fur  is  cut  from  the  hide 
by  knives  revolving  like  the  blades 
of  a  lawn  mower. 

The  fur  fibres  are  weighed,  so 
many  ounces  to  a  hat  and  the 
filaments  are  now  ready  for  felting. 

They  are  fed  into  a  machine 
which  blows  them  under  high 
pressure  into  a  chamber  contain- 
ing a  finely  perforated  copper  cone 
about  three  feet  high. 

Through  the  perforations  comes 
sufficient  suction  to  catch  the 
filaments  after  they  have  been 
whirled  madly  around  the  cham- 
ber   by    the    blast     then    barbs 


to  record-breaking  costs  since  the 
war. 

Every  Stetson  is  hand  finished, 
just  as  every  Stetson  shape  has 
'been  designed  by  artists  who  have 
studied  heads,  the  temperaments, 
the  facial  conformations,  the  call- 
ings and  the  preferences  of  man* 
kind. 


Fur  in  a  hat!  Nothing  but  the 
best  fur  if  it's  a  Stetson.  And 
the  quality  is  maintained,  even 
though  fur  prices  have  increased 
to  ten  times  the  pre-war  level,  and 
Beaver  and  other  fine  furs  used  in 
a  Stetson  are  obtained  only  after 
arduous  search  and  high  bidding. 

Esau,  the  skilful  hunter,  has 
returned.  He  sets  his  snares  and 
his  price.  Fair  woman  clamors 
for  the  choice  of  his  spoils  and  you 
Messieurs,  must  pay  your  share 
of  the  toll! 


Now  if  you  want  to  know  more 
about  the  inside  facts  of  Hat  Qual- 
ity.The  John  B.  Stetson  Company, 
Philadelphia,  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  the  little  book,  "The  Making 
of  a  Stetson  Hat" — showing  how 
these  fine  Stetsons  are  made  of  the 
furry  pelts  brought  home  by  Esau, 
the  hunter. 
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Banking  Service 
the  world  round 

FROM  the  peaks  and  plains  of  Argentina  to  the  mosques  and  minarets  of 
Eastern  lands,  from  Spain  to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  in  out-of-the-way 
corners  of  the  world  as  well  as  in  mighty  centers  of  finance  and  trade,  this 
bank  has  served  constructively  in  the  past  and  is  prepared  today  to  continue 
its  aid  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  American  commerce. 

THE 

PHILADELPHIA 

NATIONAL 

BANK 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


t,PA 


OFTJTTSBt 


192-0— 


INo 


JLS&A 


THE  BAN  IV  Y *    ^euaw*  ec 


RMTTOTWE 

OKDEB- 1>5 


_J*iUt& 


DOl«,kABS ' 


•'A  clearly  written  check  in  good 
ink  on  Safety  Paper  is  about  as 
secure  as  anything  yet  devised.' ' 

—from  a  recent  magazine  article  by  IV.  H.  Smith 

The  man  who  gives  you  that  advice  made 
a  careful  study  of  check  crimes.  His  opinion 
is  endorsed  by  the  thousands  of  banks  which 
print  their  checks  on 

National  Safety  Paper 

This  paper  exposes  with  a  glaring  white 
spot  the  slightest  alteration  with  acid,  eraser 
or  knife. 

Ask  your  bank  or  printer  for  checks  on 
National  Safety  Paper.  You  can  identify 
them  by  the  wavy  lines. 

Write  for  our  book  "The  Protection  of  Checks." 

George  La  Monte  &  Son 

6 1  Broadway      New  York 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


the  profits  necessary  for  maintaining  the 
fixt  charges,  which  must  include  dividends 
on  all  stock  at  the  old  rate.  If  equilibrium 
can  be  maintained  between  the  profit  due 
to  increased  production  and  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  the  regular  dividend  on 
the  increased  capitalization  resulting  from 
stock-dividends,  then  the  payment  of  stock- 
dividends  would  not  necessarily  add  any- 
thing to  the  cost  of  living. 


HOW  A  MAN  OF  TWENTY-ONE  CAN 

PLAN  TO  HAVE  TWO  HUNDRED 

THOUSAND   AT  SIXTY 

A  N  engineer,  Mr.  Henry  McCoy  Norris, 
**■  figures  by  mathematics  in  an  article 
in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  just  how  a 
young  man  who  starts  to  earn  his  own  living 
at  twenty-one  can  arrange  things  so  as  to 
have  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  re- 
tire on  before  he  is  sixty.  We  have  not  the 
space  to  quote  Mr.  Norris's  elaborate  and 
somewhat  abstruse  calculations,  but  the 
table  printed  below  shows  the  exact  in- 
come the  individual  must  receive  each  year, 
what  part  may  be  spent,  and  what  part 
must  be  invested  if  the  goal  is  to  be  won. 
A  table  like  this,  says  the  writer,  "facili- 
tates analysis,  develops  vision,  inspires  in- 
creased effort,  depicts  the  degree  of  effi- 
ciency which  it  is  necessary  to  attain  from 
year  to  year,  breeds  fixity  of  purpose,  ad- 
ministers to  the  physical  needs,  promotes 
prudence  in  making  investments,  curbs 
extravagance,  exerts  the  steadying  influ- 
ence of  a  gyroscope,  and  deprives  one  of  the 
last  vestige  of  excuse  for  failure."  With- 
out guaranteeing  that  the  plan  justifies 
such  an  enthusiastic  claim,  we  may  note 
that  under  it  the  young  man  can  start 
with  a  salary  of  $805  a  year,  that  a  raise  of 
$395  a  year  is  the  largest  increase  he  must 
have,  and  finally,  that  eleven  thousand 
dollars  a  year  is  the  maximum  salary  he 
must  be  paid.     This  is  Mr.  Norris's  table: 
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84 

200 

391 

675 

1,072 

1,600 

2,278 

3,125 

4,159 

5,400 

6,806 

8,575 

10,547 

12,800 

15,353 

18,210 

21,434 

25,000 

28.941 

33,275 

38,022 

43,200 

48,828 

54,925 

61,509 

68,600 

76,216 

84,375 

102,400 

112,303 

122,825 

133,983 

145,800 

158,291 

171,475 

185,372 

200,000 
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25 
59 

116 

191 

284 

397 

528 

678 

847 

1,034 

1,241 

1,466 

1,709 

1,972 

2,253 

2,533 

2,857 

3,224 

3,566 

3,941 

4,334 

4,747 

5,178 

5,628 

6,097 

6.584 

7,091 

7,616 

8,150 

9,303 

9,903 

10,522 

11,158 

11,817 

12,491 

13,184 

13,897 

14,628 
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780 
1,026 
1,276 
1,531 
1,790 
2,049 
2,309 
2,569 
2,827 
3,083 
5,336 
3,586 
3,833 
4,073 
4,310 
4,542 
4,782 
4,973 
5,200 
5,407 
5,608 
5,801 
5,987 
6,165 
6,334 
6,497 
6,651 
6.796 
6,934 
7,181 
7,292 
7,393 
7,486 
7,565 
7,635 
7,704 
7,757 
7,800 
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21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
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47 
48 
49 
51 
52 
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805 

1,085 

1,392 

6 

1,722 

12 

2,074 

30 

2.446 

48 

2,837 

78 

3,247 

114 

3,674 

162 

4,117 

216 

4,577 

282 

5,052 

306 

5,542 

402 

6,045 

570 

6,563 

696 

7,095 

840 

7,639 

1,002 

8,197 

1,188 

8,766 

1,392 

9,348 

1,614 

9,942 

1,806 

10,548 

2,136 

11,165 

2,436 

11,793 

2,760 

12,431 

3,108 

13,081 

3,492 

13,742 

3,800 

14,412 

4,304 

15.7S4 

5,322 

16,484 

5,862 

17,195 

6,438 

17,915 

7,050 

18,644 

7,704 

19382 

8,388 

20126 

9,120 

20,888 

9,888 

21,654 

10,704 

22,425 

11,550 
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805 

1,085 

1,886 

1,710 

2,044 

2,398 

2,759 

3,133 

3,512 

3,901 

4.295 

4,686 

5,080 

5,475 

5,867 

6,255 

6,637 

7,009 

7,374 

7,734 

8,076 

8,412 

8,729 

9,033 

9,323 

9,589 

9,842 

10,068 

10,462 

10,622 

10,,-57 

10,865 

10,940 

10,994 

11,000 

11,060 

10.950 

10,872 
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THE  "PRICE -PREVAILING"  JOKER 

ONE  important  factor  which  perhaps 
has  not  been  recognized  by  the  gen" 
eral  public  as  it  tries  to  fix  the  responsibility 
for  high  prices  is  the  growing  practise  of 
selling  materials  to  manufacturers  on  the 
"price-prevailing"  basis.  This  plan,  we 
are  told  by  the  writer  of  the  leading  article 
in  the  current  number  of  The  Purchasing 
Agent,  benefits  only  the  seller.  The  prac- 
tise and  its  results  are  described  as  follows 
in  the  magazine  mentioned,  which  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  National  Association  of 
Purchasing  Agents: 

The  advertising  department  sends  you  a 
requisition  for  fifty  reams  of  coated  paper 
stock  for  the  new  catalog  which  is  being 
issued.  You  send  out  the  usual  inquiries 
and  wait  for  returns.  On  the  following 
day  two  or  three  of  the  concerns  call  you 
up  and  tell  you  that  they  are  unable  to  bid. 
You  telephone  around  and  finally  locate  a 
concern  that  agrees  to  send  a  salesman  to 
talk  the  matter  over. 

He  wanders  in  late  in  the  afternoon.  He 
shows  you  a  few  sample  sheets  of  grades 
which  he  has  in  stock  and  which  could  not 
possibly  be  used  for  the  half-tone  illustra- 
tions the  advertising  department  has  pre- 
pared. Finally,  he  gets  down  to  brass 
tacks.  He  will  place  your  order  with  the 
mill  for  delivery  in  five  months.  That  is 
the  best  he  can  do. 

You  get  the  advertising  manager  on  the 
wire,  hold  an  animated  conversation  with 
him  in  which  he  utters  some  new  thoughts 
concerning  the  general  inefficiency  of  pur- 
chasing departments,  and  finally  you  wring 
out  of  him  the  statement  that  the  catalog 
is  not  going  into  the  mails  until  the  first  of 
the  year  anyway,  and  the  delay  can  there- 
fore be  tolerated. 

Then  you  sharpen  your  pencil  to  talk 
terms  with  the  salesman.  You  ask  him 
what  he  is  going  to  charge  for  the  paper, 
meanwhile  trying  to  figure  out  how  you  can 
get  him  to  come  down  a  fraction  of  a  cent. 
But  he  has  got  the  drop  on  you. 

"Price  prevailing  at  time  of  shipment," 
he  says. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  He  does  not 
know  what  the  price  will  be.  It  might  bo 
one  cent  or  ten  cents  above  the  present 
market.  The  one  thing  that  is  sure  is  that 
it  will  be  higher  than  the  present  price. 
The  mill  is  not  going  to  take  any  chances 
on  the  price  question.  It  will  book  your 
order  and  charge  you  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  right  price  when  the  goods  are  shipped. 
If  you  don't  care  to  place  your  order  on 
this  basis  the  mill  should  worry.  Some 
other  customer  can  be  found  who  will  agree 
to  the  terms. 

Paper  is  not  the  only  commodity  that  is 
being  sold  on  the  "price-prevailing"  basis. 
It  is  about  time  that  a  concerted  attempt 
was  made  to  abolish  such  terms  of  sale. 
The  general  run  of  manufacturers  have  to 
establish  prices  on  their  goods.  They  could 
not  sell  them  otherwise.  They  should  have 
the  reasonable  protection  of  knowing  what 
their  raw  materials  are  going  to  cost. 

If  the  manufacturers  who  are  quoting 
these  terms  were  obliged  to  buy  all  of  their 
own  materials  on  the  same  basis  there  would 
be  less  objection  to  the  practise.  It  can  be 
taken  for  granted,  however,  that  the  pur- 
chasing departments  of  these  manufac- 
turers are  just  as  keen  as  other  buyers  to 
have  definite  prices  established  on  their 
purchases.  It  is  certainly  unfair  for  a  few 
limited  industries  to  put  into  effect  terms 
of  sale  which  they  would  unquestionably 
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to  the  Battlefields   of 
Europe 

After  all,  you  are  interested  not  so  much 
in  what  the  battle-scenes  look  like  now  as 
in  what  they  were  originally  and  what 
happened  there. 

All  this  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Michelin 
Guides,  compiled  from  data  gathered  by 
the  soldiers  themselves  and  illustrated 
with  thousands  of  photographs,  maps  and 
diagrams.  Beautifully  printed,  substan- 
tially bound,  invaluable  to  the  tourist  or  for 
the  library  of  the  ex-soldier,  student  or  any 
one  interested  in  the  war. 

Published  by  Michelin  &  Cie.,  Clermont-Ferrand, 
France.  Inquiries  from  auto  and  tire  trade  should  be 
sent  to  Guide  Dept.  of  MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.. 
MILLTOWN,  N.  J. 
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WAR  RECORDS  PUBLISHING  CO..  50  UNION  SQUARE,  N.  T. 
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Wherever  Business  Calls 


At  Chicago — where  the 
industrial  activities  of  the 
Middle  West  mingle  and 
merge — there  are  the 
Continental  &  Commer- 
cial Banks. 

The  facilities  of  these  banks  run 
east  and  west,  north  and  south 
and  extend  around  the  world. 
Their  services  cover  every  phase 
of  banking  and  are  offered  wher- 
ever domestic  or  foreign  business 
calls  for  competent  banking  co- 
operation. 


T&eCONTINENTALW 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

INVESTED   CAPITAL  MORE  THAN  50  MILLION  DOLLARS 
RESOURCES   MORE  THAN  500  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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DR.  FRANK  CRANE 

Famous  Lecturer  and  Editor 

Tells  You 


How  toTrain  the  Mind 

Reprinted  with  the  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Crane 
and  The  Associated  Newspapers. 

IT  happens  that  there  lies  now  on  my  desk 
just  the  book  that  I  can  recommend  to 
those  who  want  to  know  'just  what  to  do'  in 
order  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  mind. 

It  is  'How  to  Build  Mental  Power,'  by 
Grenville  Kleiser,  published  by  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  New  York.  Ask  your  bookseller  to 
look  it  up  for  you. 

Kleiser  is  a  natural  born  teacher,  with  a 
knack  of  getting  at  precisely  the  difficulty  in 
the  learner's  mind. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  book  includes 
these  subjects:  How  to  Develop  Concentration, 
How  to  Put  your  Mind  in  Order,  Rules  for 
Clear  Thinking,  How  to  Find  Facts,  Practical 
Plans  for  Study,  The  Development  of  the  Will, 
Building  a  Retentive  Memory,  How  to  Analyze 
an  Argument,  and  so  forth. 

The  author  not  only  explains  how  to  get 
these  results,  but  gives  practical  exercises, 
diagrams  and  drills. 

He  claims  that  the  keynote  of  his  book  is 
that  the  mind  is  the  supreme  originating  con- 
structive force  in  all  human  endeavor,  and 
that  right  mental  culture  is  the  only  direct 
means  not  alone  to  worldly  advancement  but 
to  refinement  and  nobility  of  life.  He  goes 
directly  to  the  roots  of  things,  and  shows  that 
concentration  is  simply  interest,  that  self- 
discipline  is  the  first  rung  in  the  ladder  of 
success,  and  that  mental  honesty  is  the  most 
valuable  asset  a  man  or  woman  can  have. 

It  is  a  good  book  for  anyone,  but  especially 
valuable  for  those  whose  opportunities  lor 
schooling  have  been  limited.'' 

(Copyright.  1018.  by  Frank  Crane) 


HOW  TO  BUILD 
MENTAL  POWER 

By  Grenville  Kleiser,  is  a  new  and  different  book, 
explaining  this  vital  subject  in  a  new  and  better  way. 
Not  only  does  it  tell  you  what  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  trained  mind — it  also  shows  you  by  specific  instruc- 
tions and  exercises  just  how  you  may  develop  these  charac- 
teristics in  yourself.  Dozens  of  such  all-important  sub- 
jects as  these  are  covered: 

Crystallizing  Desire  Into  Will 

Seven  Cardinal  Rules  for  Clear  Thinking 

How  to  Concentrate  on  a  Chosen  Thought 

How  to  Prevent  Mind  Wandering 

How  to  Get  Ideas  and  Inspiration 

How  to  Distinguish  Between  Truth  and  Error 

Gaining  Accurate,  Infallible  Judgment 

Cultivating  Power  of  Observation 

Developing  Imagination — Intuition— Breadth  of  Mind 

How  to  Cultivate  Persistence 

How  to  Systematize  Your  Mind 

How  to  Reason  Directly  and  Logically 

How  to  Analyze  a  Proposition  and  Test  Its  Value 

Cultivating  Commanding  Personality 

Building  a  Strong  Memory 

Gaining  Forceful  Expression 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc 

This  great  work  is  highly  recommended  by  many 
famous  men,  including — 

GOVERNOR  CAPPER,  Kansas:  "I  have  examined  the  course 
carefully  and  consider  it  a  valuable  work." 

BISHOP  FALLOWS:  "It  will  be  one  of  the  standard  works 
in  my  library  for  reference  and  mental  invigoration." 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL:  "Another  stride  forward  in  the 
special  life's  work  of  that  great  teacher  and  benefactor." 

HON.  CHAUNCET  M.  DEPEW:  "Tor  young  men  and  women 
desiring  to  improve  their  positions,  your  work  will  prove  a 
very  valuable  guide  and  help." 

Sent  on  Approval 

Send  only  One  Dollar  and  this  volume  will  be  sent  to 
you  on  approval.  Keep  it  ten  days,  and  if  it  is  not  sat- 
isfactory, return  it,  and  your  dollar  will  be  refunded. 
If  you  keep  the  book,  send  $2  more  to  complete  the 
price  of  $3.    Use  this  Coupon. 

FTJNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  Die.  8-28-20 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:— Send  me  a  copy  of  HOW  TO  GUILD  MEN- 
TAL POWER,  post-paid.  I  enclose  Si. 00.  If  the  book  is 
unsatisfactory.  I  will  return  it  within  ten  days  at  your  ex- 
pense and  you  are  to  refund  my  money.  If  I  keep  the  vol- 
ume, I  will  remit  the  balance  of  $2  within  ten  days. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 
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refuse  to  allow  all  of  their  own  sources  of 
supply  to  name. 

No  manufacturer  wbo  sells  his  goods  at 
"price  prevailing"  is  running  his  plant  on 
a  day-to-day  scale.  If  his  purchasing  de- 
partment is  any  good  at  all  he  has  a  reason- 
able stock  of  materials  which  cost  an  amount 
which  is  definitely  known.  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  why  a  definite  sales-price 
should  not  be  given.  No  reason,  that  is, 
except  a  desire  to  "soak"  the  customer  all 
that  he  can  be  made  to  pay. 

Protests  in  individual  cases  have  no 
effect.  The  only  recourse  seems  to  be  to 
wait  until  the  market  takes  a  turn  and  then 
refuse  to  allow  the  manufacturer  to  name  a 
definite  price.  There  will  be  no  attraction 
in  "price  prevailing"  to  the  manufacturer 
when  prices  start  to  fall.  The  buyer  of 
goods,  tho,  will  then  have  an  advantage  in 
terms.  It  would  be  fair  play  to  keep  track 
of  the  markets  and  to  load  up  on  the  "price- 
prevailing"  basis  when  prices  do  go  down, 
as  they  will  some  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  particular  benefit  of  the 
"price-prevailing"  joker  in  contracts  is  that 
the  only  one  who  knows  how  the  prevailing 
price  is  determined  is  the  seller  of  the  goods. 


HOW  THE  BRITISH  PEOPLE  ARE 

HELPING  TO  PAY  OFF  THE 

ANGLO-FRENCH  LOAN 

THE  British  Government  is  making  a 
popular  appeal  by  display  advertise- 
ments in  the  press  to  induce  the  British 
people  to  help  pay  off  England's  share  of  the 
Anglo-French  loan — which  falls  due  next 
October — by  purchasing  Savings  Certifi- 
cates. One  of  these  advertisements,  en- 
titled "Britain  Repays!"  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows in  a  bulletin  of  tho  Bankers  Trust 
Company  of  New  York: 

In  1915  we  borrowed  jointly  with  France 
one  hundred  million  pounds  in  the  United 
States.  The  loan  falls  due  October  next. 
It  has  been  decided  that  the  whole  of  the 
money  raised  during  the  next  three  months 
by  the  sale  of  Savings  Certificates  shall  be 
devoted  to  paying  off  this  country's  share 
of  the  loan. 

The  repayment  of  this  debt  will  assist 
to  rectify  the  present  adverse  American 
exchange.  It  will  help  to  reduce  prices  of 
all  the  essential  commodities  which  we  im- 
port from  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  will  be  a  striking  proof  to  the  world  of 
Britain's  power  of  recovery  after  the  war. 
By  paying  the  loan  in  this  way  the  coun- 
try will  owe  this  money  to  you  and  your 
fellow  citizens.  Interest  on  it  will  go  to 
vou  instead  of  to  America. 


INCREASING  YIELDS  OF  VARIOUS 
TYPES  OF  SECURITIES 

EXTRAORDINARILY  high  commo- 
dity prices  and  the  tremendous  de- 
mand for  money  "which  were  ushered  in 
by  the  war,  as  well  as  the  inflation  conse- 
quent on  the  flotation  of  about  twenty-five 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment securities,  have  deprest  bond  values 
to  such  an  extent  that  every  high-grade 
issue  of  seasoned  long-term  bonds  is  to-day 
on  the  bargain-counter,"  we  read  in  a  cir- 
cular of  a  Scranton  (Pa.)  brokerage  house, 
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THE  first  look  tells  the  smarter, 
more  graceful  difference  of 
Silvertown  Cords;  the  first  ride, 
their  easier-running  difference-,  the 
first  check-up  on  mile  age,  their 
lower-cost  difference. 

S  Goodrich 
ilvertown 

aAmcricas  First  CordHTire 


FOUNDED   1870 


TRADE   MARK 


cTh  e  Goodrich  Jldjustment  "Basis:  Silvertown  Cora's,  8  ooo  Miles;  Fabric  Tires,  boooSMiles 
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Buy  the  Truck  that  Fits  Your  Work 

Instead  of  making  your  work 
fit  the  truck  you  buy 

FOR  some  transportation  work  the  gasoline  truck  is  best. 
In  other  cases,  the  electric  truck  is   far  more  economical 
and  efficient. 

Our  transportation  engineers  can  tell  you,  after  carefully 
studying  your  requirements,  whether  a  gasoline  truck  or  an 
electric  truck  will  do  your  work  best  and  cheapest.  And  they 
will  give  you  this  expert  advice  without  charge. 

This  company  manufactures  both  gasoline  trucks  and  electric 
trucks.  It  is  the  only  company  which  makes  both  kinds.  Our 
transportation  engineers.!  are  absolutely  unbiased  in  their 
judgment.  They  will  recommend  for  you  the  kind  of  trucks 
it  is  best  for  you  to  have. 

Oneida  Motor  Trucks,  both  gasoline  and  electric,  possess 
distinctive  features  which  make  them  different  from  any 
other  truck  manufactured.  They  have  proved,  in  day  after 
day  of  hard  work  in  hundreds  of  installations,  the  correctness 
of  their  engineering,  the  strength  and  enduring  quality  of 
their  construction. 

They  have  set  new  standards  of  motor  truck  performance 
and  long  life. 

The  Oneida  line  also  includes  electric  industrial  trucks  for 
factory  transportation. 

Write  now  for  full  information  about  Oneida  Motor  Trucks. 
Give  us  an  opportunity  to  make  for  you  an  expert  analysis  of 
your  haulage  problems,  without  cost  to  you.  Why  not  have 
the  benefit  of  our  expert  advice? 

The  Oneida  Motor  Truck  Company 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Dealers:    You  can  build  permanent  business  with  Oneida  Motor  Truck*, 
because  they  always  make  satisfied  users 
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ELECTRIC  TRUCKS    GASOLINE  TRUCKS 


quoted  in  The  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle.  The  yield  rate  at  which  these 
bond;  are  selling  on  the  exchanges  of  the 
country  is  reflected,  we  read  further,  in 
the  rates  at  which  th'.>  very  best  of  the  new 
issue  are  being  offered.  These  statements 
are  emphasized  by  a  tabulation  of  the 
average  yields  of  new  security  issues  of 
various  types,  showing  he  movement  of 
the  price  of  capital  in  recent  years. 

Public      Indst.       Indst. 
Year  Municipals    Rails      Utilities    Bauds      Pfds. 

1920 5.07%     6.88%     7.51%  7.56%  7.82% 

1919 4.62  5.96  6.30  6.57  7.25 

1918 4.54  5.79  5.66  6.46  7.19 

1917 4.22  •  5.10  4.91  5.97  6.98 

1916  3.97  4.75  4.46  5.26  6.48 

1915 4.35  4.89  4.81  5.57  6.83 

1914 4.28  4.92  5.01  5.96  6.88 

1913 4.30  4.41  4.90  5.35  6.42 

1912 4.15  4.26  4.80  5.18  6.16 

1911 4.06  4.23  '4.77  5.17  6.25 

1910 4.00  4.21  4.79  5.25  6.23 

1909 3.90  4.08  4.71  5.16  6.13 

1908 3.82  4.35  5.11  5.90  7.09 

1907 3.90  4.30  4.91  5.76  6.97 

1906 3.60  4.01  4.56  5.18  6.32 

1905 3.40  3.91  4.43  5.19  6.34 

1904 3.35  4.05  4.60  5.81  7.33 

1903 3.31  4  10  4.63  5.69  7.27 


FIFTY-FOUR  VARIETIES  OF 
BANK-NOTES 

IT  might  be  possible  to  buy  almost  every 
one  of  the  fifty-seven  famous  varieties 
of  pickles  made  in  Pittsburgh  with  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  paper  money.  Everybody 
knows  that  we  have  numerous  kinds  of 
paper  currency,  national  bank-notes,  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  gold  and  silver  certi- 
ficates, and  others.  But,  observes  The 
American  Banker,  "it  is  doubtful  if  many 
realize  that  in  all  there  are  fifty-four  dif- 
ferent designs  of  various  denominations," 
and  it  continues: 

Of  ones,  twos,  and  one  thousands  there 
are  five  kinds;  of  fives,  fifties,  and  one 
hundreds,  six  kinds;  of  tens  and  twenties, 
seven  kinds;  of  five  hundreds,  four  kinds; 
of  ten  thousands,  two ;  and  of  five  thousands, 
one. 

Naturally,  this  makes  counterfeiting 
easier,  and  Treasury  officials  are  discuss- 
ing ways  to  reduce  the  variety.  This 
should  include  printing  all  notes  of  the 
same  denomination  in  the  same  color,  with 
a  distinct  and  different  color  for  each  de- 
nomination. No  one  then  would  have  to 
scrutinize  a  bill  to  determine  its  value,  and 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  raising  a 
note  of  low  denomination  to  a  higher  one. 


DEBTS,  TAXES,  AND  PRICES  IN  THE 
THREE  LEADING  ALLIED  NATIONS— 
An  idea  of  the  relative  financial  strength 
of  the  three  leading  Powers  of  the  Entente 
is  gained  by  some  figures  which  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
presents  in  a  recent  bulletin.  The  figure 
for  debts  are  of  May  31;  exchange  rates, 
July  26;  prices  are  those  of  May.  The  tax 
burden  of  Great  Britain  is  for  March  31; 
of  France,  July  15;  of  Italy,  June  30. 
These  are  the  figures: 

Increase  in     Fall  in 
Tax        Wholesa'c.   Exchange 
Public  Debt,    Burden,    Prices  oxer         on 
prr  Capita   per  Capita       1913        New  York 
Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 
$848         $106  224  22 

1,150  99  517  60 

500  37  557  73 


United  kingdom 

France 

Italy 
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For  half  a  century  this  trade- 
mark has  been    the  sign,  of 
admitted  superiority 


LIBERTY  LEN 


The  Record  and  the  Lens! 

Both  light  the  way  for  leaders 


Macbeth-Evans  made 
the  great  lens  in  this 
famous  statue.  The 
same  scientific  skill 
produced  the  Liberty 
Lens. 


THERE  is  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  record  of  the 
Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company  and 
their  latest  product — the  Liberty  Lens 
for  automobiles. 

The  Company's  half  century  leader- 
ship lights  the  way  for  other  industrial 
leaders.  The  Liberty  Lens  lights  the 
way  for  the  owners  of  leading  cars. 
Backed  by  its  makers'  reputation  for 
superiority  this  splendidly  efficient  lens 
has  almost  in  a  night  become  standard 
equipment  on  more  cars  than  any  other 
lens!  Convincing  proof  this  of  its  ex- 
cellence. 

The  Macbeth  scientific  mastery  of 


prismatic  light  control  has  brought  the 
world's  nations  to  seek  Macbeth  lenses 
for  their  greatest  battleships  and  light- 
houses. The  same  experience  and  skill 
produced  the  Liberty  Lens. 

Safe  as  daylight 

The  Liberty  puts  abundant  light 
where  it  is  needed  and  where  safety 
laws  say  it  should  be.  It  is  legal  every- 
where. The  prisms  permit  no  rays 
higher  than  42  inches,  75  feet  in  front 
of  the  car;  no  glare,  but  light  in  plenty 
on  the  road;  300  to  400  feet  range 
ahead,  and  both  sides  of  the  road 
brightly  lighted.  It  brings  the  comfort 
of  daylight  driving. 


MACBETH-EVANS  GLASS  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh 

Branch  Offices  in:  Boston;  Chicago;  New  York:  Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh; 
San  Francisco;  720  Book  Building,  Detroit 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


Jordan 

Case 

Daniels 

Standard 

Peerless 

Hupmobile 


Standard  Equipment  on 

Cole 


Templar 

Studebaker 

Stanley 

Winton 

Grant 

American 


Paige 

Moon 

National 

Columbia 

Sheridan 


PRICES 

Per  pair $3.00 

Denver  and  West     .    .    3.25 

Canada 4.00 

Winnipeg  and  West      .    4.25 


Standard  Equipment  on 

Briscoe  Biltwell  Jones 

Pan  American      Paterson  Premier 

TRUCKS 

Service  Motor  Truck 

International  Truck        Vim        Garford 


r 
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This  modern  new  factory  of  the  Ohio' Body  and  Blower  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  an  example  of 
the  multiplied  thousands  of  America's  finest  industrial  buildings  in  which  workmen  produce  more 
and  better  in  daylight  through  Fenestra  WindoWalls 


Osborne  Engineering  Co.,  Architects 
The  Sam  W,  Emerson  Co.,  Contractors 


ir sl  Sleei 


<£ 


Following  it  an   abbreviated  re~ 

presentative  list  of  buildings  now 

under  construction,    in  which 

Fenestra  WindoWalls  are 

specified: 

Fisher  Body  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Thompson-Starrett  Co.,  Contractor* 
Albert  Kahn,  Architect 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co..  Detroit.  Mich. 
Du  Pont  Engineering  Co., Contractors  and 
Architects 

Gilbert  &  Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

yfcC'lintock  <fc  Craig,  Architects 

Tucker  <fc  Lewis,  Contractors 

Studebaker  Corp.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

James  Stewart  <£  Co.,  Inc.,  Contractors 

The  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
A.  A.  Brown,  Engineer 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

The   Ilunkin-Conkey    Construction    Co., 

Contractors 

The  American  Chicle  Co.,  Long  Island. 

New  York 

Bollinger  A  Perrot,  Architects 

The  Turner  Construction  Co.,  Contractors 

The  Hart,  Schaff  ner  &  Marx  Co.,  Chicago 
The  Walter  Company,  Architects  and 
Contractors 


'ENESTRA,  the  first  commercial  steel  sash  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  was  introduced  to 
architects  and  builders'in  1908. 

Based  upon  exclusive  fundamental  structure  patents, 
manufactured  to  standards  of  superior  quality  and  de- 
pendability, it  was  at  once  certified  by  our  highest 
engineering  authorities. 

That  within  these  first  dozen  years  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages and  economies  of  Fenestra  window  walls  for 
industrial  buildings  have  revolutionized  wall  and  window 
construction,  is  but  a  logical  consequence. 

And  the  superiority  established  in  1908  is  reflected  in 
the  gigantic  Fenestra  enterprise  of  1920 — the  largest 
steel  sash  manufacturing  plant  in  the  world,  with  com- 
pletely stocked  warehouses,  sales  offices  and  engineering 
organizations  at  all  principal  distributing  points. 

This  comprehensive,  experienced  service  is  at  the 
prompt  convenience  of  all  associated  with  or  interested 
in  building. 


Detroit    Steel    Products    Company 

2107  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canadian  Metal  Window  &  Steel  Products  Limited,  Toronto.  Canada 


STEEL    WINDOWALLS 
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CURRENT     ♦     EVENTS 


AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND  J 

August  11. — Information  reaches  the 
French  Foreign  Office  that  Premier 
Lloyd  George  has  approved  the  terms 
of  an  armistice  between  Polajid  and  the 
Soviets  in  so  far  as  they  are  identical 
with  the  communication  recently  hand- 
ed him  by  the  Soviet  envoy  Kameneff, 
which  provided,  a,mong  other  things, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Polish  Army 
to  one  annual  contingent  of  50,000 
men  and  the  demobilization  of  the 
present  Polish  Army  within  one  month. 

The  French  Government  decides  at  once  to 
prove  its  adherence  to  its  former  view 
by  recognizing  officially  the  government 
of  General  Wrangel  in  South  Russia 
and  sending  a  high  commissioner  to 
Sebastopol  as  the  French  representative. 

The  ring  around  Warsaw  is  tightening 
hourly,  according  to  advices  from 
Berlin.  A  great  Russian  army  is 
concentrating  barely  ten  miles  from 
the  German  frontier  with  the  apparent 
object  of  marching  into  the  so-called 
Polish  corridor  and  thus  cutting  off 
the  railway  lines  and  roads  severing 
Warsaw  from  Danzig  and  the  sea. 

Poland  issues  a  proclamation  warning  the 
world  that  if  she  is  overthrown  by 
the  Russian  Bolsheviki  her  fall  will 
be  due.not  only  to  "overbearing might," 
but  to  the  indifference  of  a  world  which 
calls  itself  democratic. 

August  12. — A  great  battle  is  being  fought 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pultusk,  about 
thirty-eight  miles  north  of  Warsaw, 
says  a  report  from  that  city.  Heavy 
fighting  on  various  other  parts  of  the 
front  is  reported.  The  Bolsheviki  are 
continuing  their  efforts- to  cross  the 
Sereth  River,  but  have  been  repulsed 
with  heavy  losses. 

'  All  Poland  is  uniting  in  a  defense  of 
Warsaw.  Hundreds  of  conveyances 
loaded  with  war-material,  and  driven 
by  boys  and  old  men  are  streaming- 
through  the  Polish  capital  to  the  battle- 
front.  All  able-bodied  men  are  placed 
in  readiness  for  fighting  and  women 
soliders  are  hurrying  from  place  to 
place  acting  as  couriers. 

The  Franco-British  Entente  is  almost  at 
the  breaking  -  point  over  the  Polish 
situation,  says  a  report  from  Paris. 
France  affects  astonishment  that  En- 
gland should  be  anxious  to  make  peace 
with  the  Bolsheviki  and  England  is 
manifesting  surprize  at  France's  rec- 
ognition  of   Wrangel. 

August  13. — British  labor  at  a  meeting 
of  its  Council  of  Action  in  London 
pledges  the  labor  of  that  country  to  a 
general  strike  in  the  event  of  the 
Government's  attempting  to  declare 
war  on  Russia.  This  action  can  cause 
nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in  En- 
gland if  the  Government  takes  action 
against  Russia,  it  is  said. 
Conditions  which  Great  Britain  has 
stipulated  as  a  basis  for  recognition  of 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government  are 
made  public  in  Paris.  They  include 
cessation  of  hostilities,  repatriation  of 
prisoners,  an  understanding  concerning 
reparations  for  damages  to  property 
of  private  citizens,  and  acceptance  by 
Great  Britain  of  the  Russian  conditions 
concerning  resumption  of  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

It  is  announced  in  Paris  that  the  French 
Government  has  sent  a  note  to  the 
United  States  expressing  pleasure  that 
the  French  and  American  views  on  the 
Russo-Polish  situation  are  "in  com- 
plete accord."  The  French  note  says 
it    was    with    the    principles    in    mind 


enunciated  in  the  American  note  that 
France  recognized  General  Wrangel 
and  decided  not  to  approve  the  Soviet's 
terms  to  Poland  unless  they  conform 
with  these  principles. 

Terms  of  peace,  believed  to  have  been 
formulated  for  submission  at  the  first 
meeting  between  the  Soviet  and  Polish 
emissaries,  are  received  in  Washington. 
They  provide  among  other  things  for  a 
plebiscite  to  determine  the  future  of 
Russian  Poland  and  the  right  of  un- 
restricted propaganda  in  this  territory 
during  the  year  which  would  intervene 
before  the  plebiscite. 

Polish  workers  in  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  invading  Bolsheviki  begin  a 
general  strike,  says  a  report  from 
Berlin.  The  peasants  are  hiding  their 
food  stocks  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

A  preliminary  peace  treaty  has  been 
concluded  between  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  and  Armenia,  says  a 
report  reaching  London. 

August  14. — An  informal  inquiry  into  the 
character  and  policies  of  General 
Wrangel,  the  anti-Bolshevik  leader  in 
southern  Russia,  is  begun  by  govern- 
ment officials  in  Washington,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Russian  leader 
represents  elements  that  may  play  a 
part  in  bringing  about  the  ultimate 
reacceptance  of  Russia  among  the 
nations. 

The  Polish  peace  delegates  who  are  to 
meet  Bolshevik  representatives  to  dis- 
cuss an  armistice  and  peace  leave 
Warsaw  for  Minsk,  where  the  con- 
ference is  to  take  place. 

August  15. — Russian  Bolshevik  cavalry 
enters  Warsaw,  according  to  informa- 
tion received  in  London  from  German 
sources. 

A  renewal  of  American  intervention  in 
Europe  appears  imminent,  according 
to  statements  made  in  Paris,  where  it  is 
affirmed  that  America,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  are  conferring  with  the 
object  of  reaching  an  agreement  for 
joint  action  in  Poland. 

Russian  batteries  from  three  sides  are 
bombarding  Warsaw  with  six  -  inch 
shells  and  the  fall  of  the  capital  is 
momentarily  expected,  according  to  re- 
ports reaching  London.  The  civil 
population  has  taken  up  arms  and  is 
making  good  its  promise  to  "defend 
the  city  to  the  last  gasp." 

Concentration  of  large  numbers  of  troops 
in  the  occupied  zone  of  Germany  is 
reported  from  Essen.  German  news- 
papers express  belief  that  French 
troop  movements  along  the  Rhine 
presage  a  military  expedition  with 
Poland  as  its  destination. 

The  Council  of  xVction  of  British  labor 
choose  representatives  to  go  to  Paris 
to  consult  leaders  of  French  labor  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  French  Socialist 
parties  relative  to  their  attitude  toward 
Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
common  understanding  between  the 
labor  forces  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  with  a  view  to  cooperating  to 
prevent  war  against  Russia. 

Soviet  Russia  intends  to  seek  an  alliance 
with  Germany  to  make  war  on  France, 
and   if  this  is  successful   to  undertake  a 

conquest    of    England   and    eventually 

America,      according      to      information 

furnished  by  officials  of  the  Bolshevik 
regime  to  a  correspondent   at    Kolno, 

Poland. 

August  16.— The  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Russian  fourth  army  issues  a  proc- 
lamation   declaring    that    the  Russians 


sm  DIAMONDS  ^ 

FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS, 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  Importers 

For  over  44  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weller  &  Sons, 
of  Boston,  has  been  one  of  the  leading  diamond  import- 
ins  concerns  in  America  selling  to  jewelers.  However,  a 
large  business  is  done  direct  by  mail  with  customers 
at  importing  prices  !  Here  are  several  diamond 
offers — direct  to  you  by  mail — which  clearly  demon- 
strate our  position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds  that 
should  surely  interest  any  present  or  prospective 
diimond  purchaser: 


1  carat,  $145.00 

This  one  carat  diamond  is 
of  fine  brilliancy  and 
perfectly  cut.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style,  14k.  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded 
unless  entirely  satisfied. 
Our  price  direct  flJI^C 
to  you «pltO 


A   few  weights  and 

prices  of  other 

diamond  ring* 


)i  carat  . 
H carat  . 
K  carat    . 

1  yi  carats 

2  carats    . 

3  carats 


$  31.00 

50.00 

73.00 

217.00 

620.00 

930.00 


Our  free  catalog  illus- 
trates all  the  latest  style 
diamond  rings,  bar  pins, 
diamond  mounted  plat- 
inum watches,  etc. 


LADIES' 

All  Platinum 

Diamond  Ring 

$450°° 

Six  blue  white  perfectly  cut 
diamonds  set  on  sides  of  the 
ring.  Large  center  stone  is  fine 
blue  white  color.  Ring  is  exqui- 
sitely hand-carved  and  pierced. 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  BANK  IN  BOSTON 

If  desired,    rings   will   be   sent 
t<>  your  bank   or  any   Express 
Co.    with    privilege    of   exam- 
ination.    Our  diamond  guar- 
antee  for  full  value    for    all 
time   goes    with    every    pur 
chase. 

WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  THIS— 

VALUABLE 

CATALOG 

FREE  ON 

"HOW  TO  BUY 

DIAMONDS" 

This  book   is   beautiful  h- 
illustrated.    Tells  how  to 
judge,     select    and    buy 
diamonds.     Tel  1b     how 
they    mine,     c  u  t    and 
market  diamonds.  This 
book  showing  weight*, 
sizes,  prices  and  qual- 
ities, $15  to  $100,000, 
if  considered   an  au- 
thority. 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

377    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:  London,  Amsterdam  and  Paris 


IMY/ITM'T'OI?^     Who  rtesiio  to  secure  patent 

**"  "  "-■»"  *  VJM\J     should     write    for   our    guide 
book    "HOW    TO    GET    YOUR    PATENT.'-     Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature, 
RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.   171,  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Press  and  The  People" 

By  Dr.  Talcott  Williams 
Columbia  University- 
See  HOMILETIC  REVIEW  tor  September. 
30  Cents  a  Copy.  $3-00  a  Tear. 


Funk  8C  Wagnalls  Company 


New  York 


Free  Book, 

Containing  complete^ 
story  of  the  origin  j 
and  history  of  that , 
wonderful  instru- 
ment—the " 


Easy  to  Play 


SAXOPHONE 


14j 


Thli  book  tellayou  when  to  us 
Saxophone     singly,   in  quartettes. 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
t<>  transpose  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
.Hid    many    other     thing*    you    won  hi 
like  to  know. 

You  can  learn  to  play  the  scale  In  one  hour's 
practise,  and  iood  i>p  playing  popular  airs.      x*ou 
can  double  foot  Income a  your  pleasure,  and  pour 
popularity.  Easy  to  pay  l>>  our  assy  payment  plan, 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

Send  for  free  Saxophone  book  and  catalog*  of  every- 
thing in  True  Tone  bnn<l  untl  orchestra  instrumenH. 


BUESCHER 


Band  Instrument  CO. 

194  Buescher  Block,  Flka-*     nd 
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Refreshing  breezes  and  warm 
sunshine  seem  to  create  a 
craving  that  is  best  satisfied  by 
Planters  "Pennant"  salted 
peanuts. 

Sold  everywhere  in  the 
5c  Glassine  Bags. 


Always  fresh  and  crisp 
for  home  use  in  vacuum- 
pack  glass  jars. 


Planters  Nut  and 
Chocolate  Co. 

i  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Suffolk,  Va. 


SHI/TBD 


iPIBw^pbSnqts 


I  THE  NATIONAL  SALTED  PEANUT 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


purpose  to  seize  Danzig  to  prevent 
military  aid  being  sent  through  that 
port  to  Poland  and  to  occupy  all 
corridors  until  the  Entente  consents  to 
a  revision  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the 
restoration  of  Posen  to  Germany,  says 
a  report  from  Berlin. 
Two  Polish  counter-attacks  have  driven 
back  the  Bolshevik  forces  which  were 
closing  in  on  Warsaw,  according  to 
dispatches  from  the  besieged  city 
reaching  London.  The  dispatches  also 
declare  that  French  assistance  is  rapidly 
nearing  the  Polish  capital. 

August  17. — A  program  of  assistance  to 
Poland  against  the  Bolshevik  menace 
is  being  worked  out  by  the  Allied 
Goverments,  and  the  United  States 
will  cooperate  fully  in  any  plan  that  is 
formulated,  according  to  information 
from  a  high  quarter  in  Washington. 

The  Poles  gain  victories  over  the  Bol- 
sheviki  at  three  storm-centers  of  the 
front,  says  a  dispatch  from  Paris,  and 
it  is  believed  that  Warsaw  is  no  longer 
in  imminent  danger  of  capture  by  the 
"  Reds."  It  is  said  that  the  Bolsheviki, 
particularly  in  the  south,  have  suffered 
a  heavy  reverse  and  are  now  in  full 
retreat. 

FOREIGN 

August  11. — America  wins  the  Harms- 
worth  trophy,  the  international  motor- 
boat  prize,  through  the  victory  of  Miss 
America  in  the  second  series  of  races 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  winning 
boat  is  owned  by  Garfield  A.  Wood,  of 
Detroit. 

August  12. — Prime  Minister  Venizelos,  of 
Greece,  narrowly  escapes  assassination 
at  the  hands  of  a  fellow  countryman 
in  Paris.  He  was  shot  in  the  left 
shoulder  and  the  right  thigh  and  taken 
to  a  hospital,  where  his  condition  is  said 
to  be  as  satisfactory  as  possible. 

August  13. — Turkey  designates  this  date 
as  a  day  of  mourning  because  of  the 
alleged  unfavorable  character  of  the 
Turkish  peace  treaty. 
The  Government  of  Mexico  sends  seven 
thousand  men  to  quell  the  revolt  of 
Pedro  Zamora  in  the  State  of  Jalisco. 
Zamora  revolted  with  about  four 
hundred  poorly  armed  men  after  hav- 
ing been  ordered  by  the  Government 
to  present  his  force  for  muster  following 
his  presentation  of  greatly  padded 
pay-rolls. 

August  14. — Improvement  of  sentiment 
in  Mexico  toward  the  United  States  is 
reported  from  Mexico  City  as  a  result 
of  information  that  Washington  is  con- 
sidering the  question  of  recognizing  the 
present  Government. 

August  15. — New  outbreaks  of  guerrilla 
warfare  are  reported  from  the  South  and 
West  of  Ireland.  The  city  of  Limerick 
is  said  to  be  burning,  fires  having 
broken  out  in  many  places  after  serious 
rioting. 

It  is  reported  from  Athens  that  the  au- 
thorities there  have  discovered  an 
alleged  plot  to  restore  ex-King  Con- 
stantine,  involving  the  assassination  of 
Premier  Venizelos. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  for  imported 
coal,  industrial  Italy  is  turning  atten- 
tion toward  the  utilization  of  the  latent 
power  of  the  country's  volcanic  area, 
according  to  advices  received  by  the 
Italian  Embassy  at  Washington.  A 
heating  plant  of  this  character,  de- 
veloping 16,000  horse-power,  is  reported 
to  be  operating  in  Tuscany  and  dis- 
tributing electric  current  to  a  number 
of  cities. 

The  seventh  series  of  Olympic  games 
opens  at  Antwerp. 
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The  Beginning  of  the  World's 
Second  Largest  Industry 

/^EORGE  B.  SELDEN  invented,  in  1877,  the  first  internal  combus- 
^"^  tion  gasoline  engine  for  road  locomotion.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world's  second  largest  industry. 

History  affords  no  more  startling  record  of  achievement  than  the 
development  of  the  automotive  industry,  which  resulted  from  this 
remarkable  invention  by  Selden. 

SELDEN  TRUCKS  have  shared  in  the  development  of  this  second 
largest  industry.  Wherever  in  the  world  there  has  existed  a  need  for 
dependable,  economical,  profitable  haulage  of  commodities,  SELDEN 
TRUCKS  have  served  and  proved  their  ability. 

SELDEN  TRUCKS  possess  tremendous  strength  of  construction  and 
enormous  pulling  power.  Actual  records  of  users  prove  their  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance  to  be  low.  There  are  no  better  trucks 
than  SELDEN  TRUCKS. 

Ask  us  to  give  you  facts  that  will  show  how  SELDEN  TRUCKS  are 
effecting  economies  in  your  line  of  business. 

1V2,  2l/2>  3^/2,  5  Ton  Models — All  Worm  Drive 
WRITE  for  Booklet,  "Yesterday,  Today,  Tomorrow, "  a  brief  history  of  the  early  days  of  the  automobile. 

SELDEN  TRUCK  CORPORATION,   Rochester,  N.  Y.,   U.  S.  A. 


Trades 
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cfi{p  Motor  Car  or  Motor  Truck  is  completely  equipped  that 
is  not  equipped  with  a  Kellogg  Engine  •Tfriven  Tire  cPump 

Kellogg  Pumps 

Reduce  Tire  Costs 

Most  tire  troubles  are  caused  by  rim-cutting  or  punc- 
tures, which  usually  are  the  result  of  under-inflation 
of  tires.  Unless  tires  are  sufficiently  inflated  to  resist 
the  weight  of  the  car,  they  are  apt  to  split  at  the  sides. 
And  soft  tires  offer  the  least  resistance  to  sharp  stones, 
tacks,  glass  and  other  penetrating  objects  commonly 
encountered  on  highways  or  city  streets. 

With  a  Kellogg  Pump  on  your  car,  you  can  con- 
veniently keep  your  tires  inflated  to  the  right  degree  of 
pressure  at  all  times.  You  will  never  have  rim-cuts  and 
you  will  have  fewer  punctures — your  tire  costs  will  be 
greatly  reduced. 

KELLOGG  PUMPS  are  installed  as  standard  equip- 
ment on  practically  all  of  the  leading  makes  of  motor 
cars  and  motor  trucks  manufactured  today. 


CAUTION 

SMake  sure  the  Motor  Car  or 

Motor  Truck  you  buy  is 
equipped  with  a  Kellogg  Engine- 
Driven  Tire  T'ump 


KELLOGG   MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


August  16. — Premier  Lloyd  George,  in 
reply  to  a  question  concerning  labor's 
ultimatum  against  war  on  Russia, 
declares  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
any  attempt  to  dictate  the  policy  of 
the  Government  or  Parliament  by  in- 
dustrial action  would  be  resisted  by  all 
the  Government's  forces. 

Frank  Loomis,  of  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Association,  creates  a  new  world's 
record  at  the  Olympic  meet  by  winning 
the  400-meter  hurdle  race  in  54  seconds. 
In  the  hurdles  and  hundred-meter  dash 
America  won  32  out  of  a  possible  44 
poinds. 

August  17. — The  United  States  leads  at 
the  Olympic  games  by  69  Yi  points 
after  the  third  day's  competition. 
Finland  comes  next  with  34  points, 
followed  by  England  with  19;  Sweden 
with  13  }/2,  and  France  with  11. 

The  representatives  of  the  Council  of 
Action  of  the  British  Labor  party,  who 
came  to  Paris  to  ask  the  French  labor 
unions  to  form  a  Council  of  Action 
similar  to  that  in  England,  are  re- 
quested by  the  French  Government  to 
leave  soon  after  their  arrival  and 
depart  for  London  after  conferences 
with  French  labor  leaders. 

The  Council  of  Action  of  the  British 
Labor  party  issues  a  new  manifesto 
declaring  that  the  danger  of  war  is  not 
over  and  demanding  a  full  peace,  to- 
gether with  a  resumption  of  trade  with 
Russia. 

A  new  cabinet  is  formed  in  Jugo-Slavia 
under  Milenko  R.  Vesnitch. 

THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN 

August  11. — Aaron  H.  Watkins,  candidate 
of  the  National  Prohibition  party  for 
President,  is  formally  notified  of  his 
nomination  at  his  home  in  German- 
town,  Ohio.  In  his  acceptance  speech, 
Mr.  Watkins  urges  ratification  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  with  the  League  of 
Nations  included,  with  proper  reserva- 
tions to  safeguard  American  interests. 

August  16. — Senator  Harding  announces 
that  election  of  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration will  result  in  complete  reversal 
of  the  Wilson  foreign  policies.  Com- 
menting on  foreign  conditions  in  gen- 
eral, Senator  Harding  said:  "I  don't 
think  it  is  practical  for  us  to  have  a 
hand  in  that.  We  have  always  gone 
to  the  relief  of  people  who  needed  our 
aid,  but  always  we  have  done  it  without 
involving  ourselves  in  responsibility." 

August  17. — It  is  reported  from  Wash- 
ington that  President  Wilson  has  de- 
cided to  throw  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Administration  into  the  fight  to 
elect  Governor  Cox.  Virtually  the 
entire  Cabinet  personnel  is  to  be 
rushed  out  on  the  stump,  with  orders 
to  take  Secretary  Baker's  speech  at  the 
Ohio  State  Convention  as  the  model  of 
their  addresses. 

DOMESTIC 

August  11. — The  Government's  drive  on 
delinquent  taxpayers  has  already  re- 
sulted in  the  collection  of  nearly  $4,- 
000,000,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

August  13. — The  Tennessee  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  25  to  4  adopts  the  resolution 
providing  for  ratification  of  the  Federal 
suffrage  amendment.  The  proposition 
now  goes  to  the  House. 

Authority  to  increase  express  rates  12  J4 
per  cent,  is  granted  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
increase,  by    unofficial    estimates,  will 
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ere's 


Plenty  of  Food- 


Let's  Bring  It  to  Market 


The  farmer  is  producing  more 
per  acre  than  ever  before,  by  in- 
tensive, intelligent  cultivation. 

Therefore,  what  we  need  now 
is  intensive  transportation  if  we  are 
to  make  the  most  of  this  nation's 
greatest  asset — agriculture.  The 
railroads  are  working  at  top  speed 
to  keep  freight  moving,  and  yet 
the  city  dweller  must  continue  to 
pay  high  and  higher  prices  for 
his  sustenance.  To  cap  the  cli- 
max, our  1920  crop  looks  like  a 
"bumper",  but  it  must  be  moved 
to  be  useful. 

In  such  an  emergency  the 
motor  truck  can  be  made  in- 
valuable. 

It  can  aid  the  farmer  to  harvest 
his  crops  and  move  them  when 
ready. 


It  can  supplement  the  railroads 
on  long  and  short  hauls. 

It  can  facilitate  distribution  of 
foodstuffs  from  factory  and  can- 
nery to  market  centers. 

And  it  can  put  these  food- 
stuffs on  the  dealers'  shelves  in 
the  cities  more  quickly  than  any 
other  means  of  transportation. 

To  get  the  utmost  value  from 
motor  trucks,  it  behooves  farmer, 
manufacturer  and  distributor  to 
maintain  adequate  hauling  equip- 
ment and  to  use  that  equipment 
whenever  and  wherever  possible. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
intelligent  purchase  of  trucks  in 
every  locality,  and  by  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  our  finan- 
cial institutions  in  providing  the 
necessary  capital  for  such  invest- 
ment. 


The  Clydesdale  Motor  Truck  Company 

Clyde,  Ohio 


CLYDESDALE 


MOTOR 


TRUCKS 
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You  could 

house//} 
water 


New  is  the-  time  to  use  STONE  TEX. 

If  your  stone,  stucco  or  brick  buijdiiv.;  is 
a  new  building,  keep  il  n<i. — with  STONE 
n:x.  If  an  old  building,  make  it  new — with 
STONE  TEX. 

As  you  know,  there  is  nothing  like  a  good 
oat  of  paint  for  wood  or  steel.  By  the  same 
token,  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  coat  of 
STONE  TEX  for  masonry. 

STONE  TEX  is  app'ied  with  a  brush.  It 
damppioofs  and  rainproofs  —  it  prevents 
staining  and  cracking  of  stucco  and  concrete 
surfaces — it  preserves  and  beautifies. 

Write  for  book  which  telh  all  about  STONE  TEX. 
and  iolor  card  oj  ten  attractive  masonry  shades. 

The  Truscon  Laboratories 

752  Caniff  Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 

Renew  Masonry  Walls  With 

TONE  IEX 


Guticura  Soap 
Clears  the  Skin 

and  Keeps  it  Clear 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum,  25e.  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Catlccra  Laboratories.  Dept,  7.  Maiden,  Maai. 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 


Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  West  27th  St.,  Dept.  L.D.,  New  York 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  BJ&&8J 

Before  disclosing  yur  invention  to  anvone  send  for  blank  form 
''EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEPTION"  to  be  signed  and  witnessed. 
Form  and  information  concerning  patents  free. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE,  208  Ouray  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Originators  of  the  form  "Evi&nce  of  Conception' ' 


MODEL  AEROPLANES 

Here  is  a  new  book  that  will  delight  the  heart  of  every 
real  boy.  It  is  a  complete  guide  showing  young  people 
how  to  construct  and  fly  model  aeroplanes  of  various 
type?  as  well  as  miniature  airships  of  the  Zeppelin 
pattern. 

/ 2 mn.  Cloth.    Illustrated  byipo  explanatory  cuts  and  diagrams. 
$i.oo,  net;  by  mail.  $I.0J. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  T. 


Look 

for  the 

Yellow 

Package 


Jfemember 

Luden's  soothe  the  sting- 
ing membranes.     Clear  the 
head.     Ease  the  throat. 

LUDEN'S 

MENTHOL  CDUGM  DROPS 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


add  $35,000,000  to  the  annual  income 
of  the  country. 

August  -14. — The  Census  Bureau  announces 
that  the  State  of  Indiana  now  has  a 
population  of  2.930.544  persons,  an 
increase  of  229.068  since  1910.  An- 
nouncement is  also  made  of  t  he  popula- 
tions of  the  following  cities: 
Portland.  Oregon.  258,288,  an  increase 

of  51,074. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  152,559,  an  increase  of 

35,982. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  237,595,  an 

increase  of  13,269. 
Kansas  Citv,   Kansas,   101,177,  an  in- 
crease of  18,046. 

August  15. — A  far-reaching  reorganization 
of  the  Salvation  Army  is  announced, 
designed  to  meet  the  large  demands 
made  upon  it  since  the  war.  Com- 
mander Evangeline  Booth  will  remain 
as  head  of  all  the  Salvation  Army 
forces  in  the  United  States.  For 
administration  purposes  the  country 
has  been  divided  into  three  territories, 
eastern,  central,  and  western,  with 
headquarters  respectively  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

Three  thousand  negroes  in  convention  in 
Xew  York  City  give  their  approval 
to  a  "declaration  of  rights,"  designed 
to  stimulate  the  spirit  of  solidarity 
among  the  negroes  as  a  race.  The 
bill  of  rights  declares  the  League  of 
Nations  null  and  void  so  far  as  the 
negro  is  concerned  and  demands  equal 
rights  and  privileges  all  over  the  world. 
The  declaration  further  deprecates  the 
use  of  the  word  "nigger"  and  insists 
that  negro  should  be  written  with  a 
capital  "N." 

Fewer  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  more 
than  24,000,000  men  registered  under 
the  selective  service  act  during  the  war 
have  been  found  chargeable  with  wilful 
desertion,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  the  War  Department.  The 
actual  figure  is  173,911  against  whom 
desertion  charges  have  been  recorded. 

August  16. — The  armored  cruiser  Pitts- 
burgh and  two  destroyers  are  ordered 
by  Secretary  Daniels  to  proceed  to  the 
Baltic  Sea  to  protect  American  lives 
and  interests  in  that  region. 

Preparations  for  the  sale  of  government- 
owned  steel  merchant  ships  will  begin 
at  once,  according  to  an  announcement 
of  the  Shipping  Board.  The  Shipping 
Board  fleet  consists  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  steel  vessels,  for  which 
bids  will  be  received,  at  prices  not 
lower  than  a  fixed  minimum. 

Subscriptions  to  the  last  issue  of  Treasury 
certificates  put  out  by  the  Government 
have  been  $50,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
total  asked,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  Secretary  Houston.  The 
issue  was  planned  to  obtain  $150,- 
000,000. 

August  17. — Active  steps  to  limit  the 
prices  charged  consumers  for  coal  in 
various  parts  of-  the  country  will  be 
begun  soon  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  according  to  statements  of  the 
officials  of  the  Department. 

Forest  fires  have  assumed  serious  propor- 
tions in  Northern  California,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  parts  of  Montana, 
according  to  reports  from  San  Francisco. 

President  Wilson  is  said  to  be  ready  to 
recognize  the  present  Mexican  Govern- 
ment if  the  latter  agrees  to  a  proposal 
from  Secretary  of  State  Colby,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Mexicans,  demanding 
that  lives  and  property  of  Americans 
be  respected,  that  indemnities  be  paid 
foreigners  who  suffered  in  the  revolu- 
tion, and  that  the  Carranza  decrees 
found  confiscatory  be  abrogated. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Before  and  After. — Many  a  young  couple 
agree  to  marry,  and  that's  the  last  thing 
they  agree  upon. —  Yonkers  Statesman. 


Speeding  Up.—"  Oh  !  Mother  !  Willies 
torn  three  leaves  out  of  the  calendar  and 
made  it  Monday." — Passing  Show  {London). 


Guess  Who. — Friend — "  I've  seen  a 
tall  man  going  to  your  studio  every  day 
for  a  week.     Is  he  sitting  for  you?" 

Impecunious  Artist — "  No,  he's  laying 
for  me." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Very  Safe  Bet.— Bacon— "  They  say 
when  a  man's  ears  are  red  that  somebody 
is  talking  about  him." 

Egbert — "  Yes;  and  he  can  just  bet 
that  somebody  is  talking  about  him  if  his 
nose  is  red." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


Reason  Enough. — The  Girl — "  Why  on 
earth  does  the  orchestra  always  make  that 
din  in  this  restaurant?" 

The  Man — "  To  drown  the  cries  of 
complaint  of  the  diners  when  they  see  their 
bills  !" — London  Opinion. 


Hair-raising.  —  Customer  —  "  Why  do 
you  keep  telling  me  all  these  horrible 
murder  stories?  " 

Barber — "Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  find  they 
helps  me  a  lot  by  making  your  hair  stand 
on  end." — Passing  Shoiv  (London). 


Cause  and  Effect. — "  I  am  sorry  your 
little  boy  is  sick.  He  was  so  delighted  with 
the  watermelon  that  I  let  him  have  an 
unusually  large  portion  of  it." 

"  Well,  he  is  no  longer  delighted;  he  is 
melon-colic" — Baltimore  American. 


Preliminary   Training. — "  How  did  you 

manage  those  Soviets?'" 

"  Easily  enough,"  replied  the  Russian 
politician.  "  I  encouraged  them  all  to  talk 
at  once  till  everybody  was  in  a  fighting 
mood  and  then  I  put  them  into  the  army." 
— Washington  Star. 


More  Below. — Countrywoman  (her 
first  glimpse  of  the  sea) — "  Ain't  it  as- 
tonishin',  Willium?  Who'd  'ave  thought 
theer  could  be  as  much  water  as  that?  " 

Willium — "  Yes;  an'  remember,  Maria, 
ye  only  see  what's  on  top." — Punch 
(London). 


Fully  Prepared. — "  Danny  was  looking 
at  a  picture  of  the  prophet  Elijah  as- 
cending to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire," 
relates  the  Mulvane  News.  "  When  he 
saw  the  halo  about  Elijah's  head  he  cried, 
'  Oh,  look,  mama,  he's  carrying  an  extra 
tire.'  " — Kansas  City  Star. 


Modest  Man. — Smith — "  You  seldom 
see  such  beautiful  golf  as  that  man  plays. 
His  drives  were  corking,  his  approaches 
superb,  and  he  never  missed  a  putt." 

Jones — "  How  much  were  you  beaten 
by?" 

Smith — "Why,  1  Avon!" — Cartoon*. 


Moonshine  Money. — "  I  understand 
there's  an  old  moonshine  still  in  the 
neighborhood." 

"  There  is."  answered  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  "  My  boy  Josh  is  the  guide  to  it. 
And  I  want  to  say  it  brings  in  more  money 
as  an  exhibit  than  it  ever  did  as  a  liquor- 
factory."-—  Washington    Star. 
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Louden  Equipment,  used  in  assembling  depart- 
ment. Kissel  Kar    Company.   Hartford.    Wis. 


LOVIEN 

OVERHEAD    CARRYING    SYSTEM 


FOR  any  kind  of  lifting  or  conveying  from  forty  pounds 
to  one  ton.  The  Louden  Overhead  Carrying  System  is 
popular  among  thousands  of  users  the  country  over, 
because  of  its  many  superior  features  that  differ  distinctly 
from  any  equipment  ever  made  for  conveying  work.  In 
any  branch  of  industry  requiring  the  carrying  of  material, 
the  Louden  System  effects  a  tremendous  saving  of  labor 
and  consistently  increases  production. 

Whether  transporting  molten  metal  in  foundries,  convey- 
ing parts  in  automobileplants,  handling  dough  in  bakeries, 
moving  barrels  in  warehouses,  or  what  not,  Louden  Equip- 
ment is  equally  efficient — handles  forty  pounds  or  a  ton 


with  equal  safety,  speed  and  ease.  Tracks  and  carriers  go 
everywhere  —  pick  up  and  deposit  loads  exactly  where 
wanted— keep  floors  and  aisles  clear.  Low  cost  and  easy 
installation  particularly  distinguish  the  Louden  Equip- 
ment above  all  other  conveying  systems.  No  engineering 
required,  no  alterations  in  buildings,  no  interference  with 
shafting  or  belting.  Track  can  be  bent  cold  on  the  job  to 
meet  every  service  requirement.  Switches  and  turntables 
take  loads  from  anywhere  to  everywhere. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  place  in  your  plant — one  room  or  a  whole  depart- 
ment— where  an  installation  costing  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  would 
save  you  thousands  every  year.  We  have  done  this  for  others.  Talk 
it  over  with  our  efficiency  men — no  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 
Catalog  giving  full  information  on  request.    Address  main  office. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


8904  COURT  STREET 


FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


Albany,  N.  Y..  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  The  Fulton  Supply  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md..  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Boston,  Mass.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Buffalo.  N    Y..  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Chattanooga.  Tenn..  The  James  Supply 
Company 


Chicago.  III.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  The  Wirthlin-Mann  Co. 
CleveIand.O.,W.M.PattisonSupply  Co. 
Columbus,  O. ,  Columbus  Mill  &  Mine 

Supply  Co. 
Dayton,  O.,  M.  D.  Larkin  Supply  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich..  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Greensboro.   N.  C  M.  G.  Newell  Co. 


(Established    1867) 

Distributors 

Hartford,  Conn.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo..  Harbison  Mfg.  Co. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Reichman-Crosby  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis..  Western  Iron  Stores  Co. 
Newark.  N.  J.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 


Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  The   Fairbanks  Co. 
Richmond,  Va.,  Smith-Courtney  Co. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo..  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Toledo,  O..  National  Supply  Co. 
Utica,  N.  Y.  .The  Fairbanks  Co. 


Handling  grand  pianos.     Apollo  Piano 
Co..  DeKalb.  III. 


Carrying  large  tractor  parts  to  milling  machines. 
Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee 
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Wanted 

At  $1,000  a  Month 


Can  You  Fill  This  Job? 


A  N  official  of  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
■"■  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  re- 
cently asked  us  to  put  him  in  touch  with 
men  capable  of  earning  $3,000  to  $15,000 
a  year.  His  letter  is  typical  of  many 
others  we  receive  stating  how  difficult  it 
is  to  find  men  qualified  for  big  jobs. 

"W^E  are  being  called  upon  constantly  to 
"  v   recommend  applicants  who  have  been 
examined  and  coached  by  us  in  special 
and  general  executive  work. 

AUR  success  in  training  men  and 
^  women,  capable  of  qualifying  for 
important  executive  positions,  has  given 
us  a  nation-wide  reputation  among  large 
business  concerns  for  developing  employ- 
ees for  positions  paying  $2,000  to  $10,000 
a  year  and  up.  Our  seiwice  has  the  writ- 
ten endorsement  of  many  of  America's 
leading  corporation  officials,  bankers  and 
business  executives. 

HPHE  practical  value  of  this  service  has 
•*■  been  tested  by  men  holding  responsible 
positions  in  practically  every  large  corpo- 
ration in  this  country,  including  364  em- 
ployees of  Armour  and  Company;  390  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company;  811  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany; 309  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation;  214  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany; 303  of  Swift  and  Company,  etc. 

XJIGH-GRADE  positions  are  always 
-*■■*■  seeking  applicants  of  superior  intel- 
ligence and  training.  By  our  methods  we 
find  employees  in  subordinate  positions 
who  have  the  inherent  ability  to  direct 
responsible  work,  but  who  need  only  the 
proper  vocational  guidance  and  special 
training  that  we  supply  to  make  them 
high-priced  men.  For  instance,  we  de- 
veloped a  $20  a  week  ledger  clerk  into  a 
$7,200  a  year  Auditor;   a  $70  a  month 


shipping  clerk  into  the  Traffic  Manager 
of  a  big  rail  and  steamship  line;  a  $300  a 
month  accountant  into  a  $70,000  a  year 
executive;  a  small  town  station  agent  into 
a  successful  lawyer  and  district  attorney; 
a  bookkeeper  into  a  bank  executive,  etc. 

ADVANCEMENT  is  not  a  difficult 
•"■  problem  for  men  who  prepare  them- 
selves for  promotion  thru  LaSalle  train- 
ing. A  short  period  of  preliminary  train- 
ing by  mail,  under  the  personal  direction 
of  LaSalle  experts,  has  been  sufficient  to 
increase  the  eai'ning  power  of  thousands 
of  men  from  100%  to  600%. 

TF  YOU  are  really  ambitious  to  place 
A  yourself  in  a  position  of  higher  execu- 
tive responsibilities  in  line  with  your 
natural  qualifications,  and  without  sacri- 
ficing the  best  part  of  your  life  in  waiting 
for  bigger  opportunities,  write  us  fully 
and  freely  as  to  the  kind  of  position  it  is 
your  ambition  to  fill.  We  will  advise  you 
promptly  how  our  training  and  service 
may  be  of  advantage  in  solving  your 
personal  problem  of  advancement.  We 
have  an  organization  of  more  than  1,150 
people;  financial  resources  over$4,000,000, 
and  representatives  in  all  the  leading 
cities  of  America.  Our  sole  business  is 
to  help  men  to  better  positions. 

TT  WILL  cost  you  nothing -to  investigate 
■*■  this  opportunity,  and  you  may  find  out 
some  surprising  possibilities  about  your- 
self and  your  future  that  are  unknown  to 
you  now.  Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  be- 
low, indicating  the  kind  of  position  for 
which  you  would  like  to  qualify.  We  will 
send  full  particulars,  also  a  free  copy  of 
"Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One,"  a  book 
that  has  been  an  inspiration  to  more  than 
215,000  ambitious  men.  Send  for  your 
copy  now. 


LaSALLE  extension  university 

"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World" 

Dept.  852-R  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me  free  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One,"  also  catalog  and  particulars 
regarding  course  ^nd  service  in  the  department  I  have  marked  with  an  X. 


□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for  positions  as  Auditors, 
Comptrollers,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, Cost  Accountants,  etc. 
□  LAW: 
Training  for  Bar;    LL.  B.  Degree. 
□  COMMERCIAL  LAW: 
Reading.  Reference  and  Consulta- 
tion Service  for  Business  Men. 
□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  executive  positions  in 
Banks  and  Financial  Institutions. 

□  EXPERT  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training   for  position   of   Head 
Bookkeeper. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Training  for  Business  Correspon- 
dents and  Copy  Writers. 


Wame. 


□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION: Training  for  Official, 
Managerial,  Sales  and  Executive 
positions. 

□  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRIT- 
ING:  Training  for  positions  as 
Correspondents,  Mail  Sales  Direc- 
tors, and  all  executive  letter- 
writing  positions. 
□  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 
EFFICIENCY:  Training  for  Pro- 
duction Managers,  Department 
Heads,  and  all  those  desiringtrain- 
ing  in  the  48  factors  of  industrial 
efficiency. 

□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign 
Correspondent   with    Spanish- 
speaking  countries. 


□  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT- 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC: 

Training  for  positions  as  Railroad 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Managers, 
etc. 

□  EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC 
SPEAKING:  Training  in  the  art 
of  forceful,  effective  speech  for 
Ministers.  Salesmen,  Fraternal 
Leaders,  Politicians,  Clubmen, etc. 


No  Laughing  Matter. — "  1  admire  the 
man  who  laughs  at  danger,  don't  you?" 

"  No,  1  think  he  has  a  mighty  poor 
sense  of  humor." — Boston    Transcript. 


Changing  Type. — "  I  heard  Mabel  said 
when  she  married  that  she  had  selected  the 
very  flower  of  her  admirers.  To  what  par- 
ticular bloom  did  she  liken  him?  " 

"  At  first  she  thought  he  was  the  pink 
of  perfection,  but  when  the  baby  came  to 
claim  her  attention,  he  was  just  a  mere 
poppy." — Baltimore  American^ 


Back  to  the  Primitive. — Mr.  Urbaxsky 
— "  I  see  yoxu-  boys  are  having  a  great  time 
up  there  on  the  hill  sigualing — playing 
Indians,  I  suppose?" 

Farmer  Henleigh — "  Playing  nothing  ! 
They're  signaling  the  price  of  eggs  to  the 
next  farm — our  telephone  service  is  so 
dolderned  punk." — Next)  York  World. 


Making  It  Right. — Country  Postman — 
"I'm  sorry,  ma'am,  I  seem  to  have  lost 
your  post-card;  but  it  only  said  Muriel 
thanked  you  for  the  parcel,  and  so  did 
John,  and  they  were  both  very  well  and 
the  children  are  happy  and  she'll  give  your 
message  to  Margery.  That'll  be  your 
other  daughter,  •  I'm  thinkin'?" — Punch 
(London). 


Political  Points. — "  And  whom  did  you 
vote  for,  Miss  Sophy?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  Republican  was 
simply  stunningly  good-looking.  But  the 
Democrat  had  always  been  perfectly 
splendid  to  his  family,  so  1  marked  both 
ballots,  closed  my  eyes,  shuffled  them,  put 
one  in  the  box  and  tore  up  the  other. 
Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  that." — Li/< . 


He  Loomed  So  Large. — Just  as  the  l rain 
was  about  to  start,  a  very  stout  man 
struggled  into  a  carriage  and  sank  into  a 
seat,  breathing  heavily. 

A  small  boy  who  sat  opposite  appeared 
to  be  fascinated.  His  ardent  gaze  even- 
tually began  to  annoy  the  fat  man.  who 
demanded,  angrily: 

"  What  are  you  staring  at  me  for?" 

"  Please,  sir,"  replied  the  lad,  "  there's 
nowhere  else  to  look."- — Answers  {London). 


Horticultural. — A  teacher  in  an  Engle- 

wood  school  asked  the  other  day:  "  How 
many  kinds  of  flowers  are  there?" 

Tlu-ee  pupils  held  up  their  hands.  She 
chose  one  to  reply. 

"  Well,  Isidore,  how  many  kinds  of 
flowers  are  there?" 

"  Three,  teacher." 

"  Indeed?     And  what  are  they?" 

"Wild,  tame,  an'  collie." — Philadelphia 
Lutheran. 


.Present  Position Address  . 


Hints  to  Young  Authors. — John  Augustus 
Scribble  wearily  opened  the  envelop  that 
brought  back  from  ils  twentieth  journey 
his  "  Ode  on  a  Crusht  Caterpillar." 

There  dropt  upon  the  floor  this  letter 
from  the  regretful  editor: 

"Hint  1 — Borrow  half  a  dollar's  worth 
of  stamps. 

"  Hint  2 — Don't  begin  to  write  till  you 
feel  you  must.  Such  an  attack  is  heralded 
by  dizziness,  listles'sness,  and  pains  in  the 
hack. 

"  Hint  3 — Then  write  clown  just  enough 
words  to  relieve  your  pent-up  emotions. 

"  Hint  4 — Erase  every  second  word. 

"  Hint  5— Carefully  erase  all  the  re- 
maining word-. 

"  Hint   (> — Sell  the  stamps." — Pittsburgh 

Sun. 


NEW 
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OVER  OLD 

withoufstoppmg 'production! 


Note  special  monitor 
design  assuring 
adequate  air- change 
under  severest  work- 
ing conditions. 


The  Ferguson  Slogan — "a  good  job   done   on    time" — holds   in    spite  of    all    difficulties. 


IN  SIXTY  DAYS— despite  last  winter's  disorgan- 
ized transportation  and  paralyzing  weather,  a  new 
building,  60  x  200  feet,  was  erected  over  an  over- 
crowded plant  of  The  Western  Drop  Forge  Co.,  Mar- 
ion, Ind.,  without  an  hour's  shut-down  on  production. 

BUT  Ferguson  Standard  Factories  are  not  nierelv 
fastest  in  erection.  In  permanence,  in  the  vital  factors 
of  day-lighting  and  ventilation,  in  usable  floor  space 
and  in  every  detail  of  engineering  they  combine  the 
selected  best  features  gained  in  designing  15,000,000 
square  feet  of  industrial  floor  space. 

The  day  you   decide  on  the  type  and  size  of  your 


new  building  or  plant,  prefabricated  steel  and  other 
material  can  start  to  the  site,  experienced  erectors  will 
meet  it  on  the  job  and  you  will  occupy  your  new  floor 
space  while  your  slower-acting  competitor  is  still 
thinking  it  over. 

A  long  list  of  leader-corporations  look  to  Ferguson, 
without  competition  on  every  new  project,  because  they 
know,  through  experience,  Ferguson  dependability  and 
Ferguson  performance.  Ferguson  always  means  — 
"A  good  job  done  on  time." 

Any  office  below  can  give  you  authoritative  engi- 
neering counsel.      Write,  wire  or  'phono. 


ENGINEERS  AND  BUILDERS      THE      H.     K.     FERGUSON      COMPANY      HAROLD  K.FKRC I. SON,  President 


CLEVELAND 


'in  ELAND:  6523  Euclid  Avenue 
Phone.  Rosedale  6X54,  E.  It.  Stearns,  M«r. 

NEW  YORK  CITY:31  West  4.5rd  Strut 
Phone,  Murray  Hill  .507.?.  L.  f).  StaufTer.  Mar. 


<   INCINNATI:  .518  First  Natl  Bank  Bldg. 
Phone.  Main  27.59,   E.  Harrow,  Mfir. 

ATLANTA:  K.   \\  .  Alger.  Mar 


INDIANAPOLIS:  Merchants  Bank  Builclinii 
Phone.  Main  S717.  O.  C.  V.  Randolph,  Mgr. 

BRANTFORD,  ()NI'.:    Temple  Building 

Phone.  Brantford  .5000,  .1.  1-    l.utkenhnuse,  MiJr. 


STANDARD  AND}  SPECIAL  BUILDI 
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Something  New 
in  Foundations 


.<£}&&> 


^W$P 


npHE  consulting  engineer,  the 
■*•  owner,  the   manufacturer   of 
turbine  or  electrical  machinery — 
all  will  be  interested. 

The  problem  of  the  engineer 
and  manufacturer  is  to  utilize  a 
foundation  to  neutralize  the 
vibration  of  the  machinery — not 
to  transmit  the  vibration  to  the 
structure. 

The  purpose  of  our  organ- 
ization is  to  solve  foundation 
problems  by  working  along  lines 
different  from  those  heretofore 
followed. 

Watch  for  our  advertisements 
in  current  engineering  journals. 

GENERAL 
MACHINERY  FOUNDATIONS  CO. 

Harrison  Building 
Philadelphia  U.  S.  A. 


iiiiiiiiniiiuB 


l  CI        Made  to  your  measure, 
|  \r        payable    after    received 

Perfect  fit,  fine  goods  and  tailoring, 
§20  saving,  all  guaranteed,  or  no  pay. 
Samples  Free.    Every  man  wanting  to 
lress  well  and  save  money  should  write 
at  once  for  our  beautiful  free  book  of 
;loth  samples  and  correct  fashions,  explain- 
ng  everything.    Write    letter    or    postal, 
'just  say  "Send  me  your  samples"  and  get 
_  everything  by  return  mail  free.    Important 
to  every  man.    Write  today  sure. 

Park  Tailoring  Company 

Dept291      '  Chicago,  ILL 


Fenton 

Seals 

Sticks 


Fenton  Seals 

They  stick  where  you  stick 
them.  Printed  on  the  tough- 
est paper.  Unlimited  variety. 
Prompt  delivery  regardless 
of  size  of  order.  Send  today 
for  catalog. 

Fenton  Label  Co..  Inc. 
506-512  Race  St.,  Phil...  Pa. 


i:fcVdo*i'.M*-- 


1 --genuine  inner  armor  for  auto  tires.    Double  mileage; 
prevent  punctures  and  blowouts.    Easily  applied 
without  tools.     Distributors  wanted.    Details  free. 
American  Accessories  Company      Dept.  316     Cincinnati,  Ohio 


a 


'■joy  cowifbrt 
Every  pair  guaranteed 

MADE  AT  SHIRLEY     MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  ♦  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  ♦  EASY  ♦  CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice  wilt  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


3 


"C.  .1.  M.,"  Alton.  la. — "Kindly  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  the  term  round  robin." 

A  round  robin  is  a  document  bearing  a  number 
of  signatures,  originally  written  in  a  circle  so  as  to 
avoid  giving  prominence  to  any  single  name. 

"P.  A.  F.,"  Prescott,  Ariz.— "  (1)  Is  the  use  of 
different  llian  ever  permissible?  (2)  Is  Shake- 
speare ever  considered  a  master  of  English,  or  is 
he  famous  only  as  a  dramatist?" 

(1)  Different  than  is  a  survival  of  a  use  orig- 
inated by  Digby,  who  flourished  in  1644.  Shake- 
speare no  sooner  established  different  from  ("Com- 
edy of  Errors,"  act  v,  sc.  1,  line  46)  in  1590  than 
Dekker  introduced  different  to  in  1603.  He  was 
followed  by  Heywood  with  different  against  in 
1624,  and  then  came  Digby  with  different  than 
(1644).  He  gave  way  to  the  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
who,  in  1649,  introduced  different  with;  but  thanks 
to  Addison  different  from  was  restored  (Spec- 
tator, No.  159),  in  1711,  and  held  its  own  till 
Fielding  revived  different  to  in  1737,  to  be  followed 
in  1769  by  Goldsmith  with  different  than.  Cole- 
brooke  followed  the  example  set  by  the  Earl  of 
Monmouth,  and  in  his  "Life"  (1790)  wrote,  "the 
different  prosperity  of  the  country  .  .  .  with  that 
of  countries  under  English  rule,"  to  be  set  aside 
by  Cardinal  Newman,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
purity  of  his  style,  gave  preference  to  different 
than  in  his  "Loss  and  Gain,"  published  in  1848. 
Then  came  Thackeray  with  a  preference  for  differ- 
ent to  ("Esmond,"  Vol.  II.,  ch.  2,  p.  169)  in  1852, 
to  be  set  right  by  the  eminent  educator  Mark 
Pattison,  who,  in  1861,  piloted  us  back  to  different 
from,  which  is  the  New  Standard  Dictionary's 
preference.  (2)  Shakespeare  is  considered  a  mas- 
ter of  English  as  well  as  a  dramatist,  as  any  one 
who  has  read  his  works  carefully  can  net  but 
admit.  Throughout  his  writings  he  showed  a 
remarkable  aptitude  for  bringing  out  distinctions 
in  speech. 

"C.  D.  McC,"  Colusa,  Cal  — "  When  and  how 
was  John  Wilkes  Booth  killed?" 

When  overtaken  by  his  pursuers  in  a  barn  at 
Bowling  Green,  near  Fredericksburg,  Ya.,  April 
26,  1865,  Booth  refused  to  surrender  and  was 
shot. 

"E.  M.  B.,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — '.'  (1)  One  reads 
of  '  the  four  sacred  cities  of  the  Moslems.'  Please 
give  me  the  names  of  these  cities.  (2)  What  is 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  St.  Mihiel  and 
Thierry?" 

(1)  The  four  cities  to  which  you  refer  are — • 
Mekka,  Medina,  Jerusalem,  and  Bagdad.  (2) 
Saint-Mihiel  is  pronounced  san"-mi"el' — a  as  in 
fat,  n  nasal,  i  as  in  police,  e  as  in  get.  Thierry 
is  pronounced  ti-ar'i — first  i  as  hi  police,  a  as  hi 
fare,  second  i  as  in  habit;  or  (F.)  ti"a"ri'—i's  as 
in  police,  a  as  in  fare. 

"C.  B.  G.,"  Columbus.  Ind. — "Is  it  proper 
to  use  the  form  '  Dear  Madam  '  in  addressing  an 
unmarried  lady?" 

The  proper  forms  to  use  in  addressing  a  letter 
to  an  unmarried  lady  are — "Madam,"  "Dear 
Madam,"  "My  dear  Madam,"  "Dear  Miss  Blank," 
"My  dear  Miss  Blank,"  depending  upon  the  de- 
gree of  intimacy  existing  between  the  writer  and 
the  person  addressed. 

"L.  S.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "The  following 
sentence  was  found  in  one  of  our  English  books: 
'There  are  (is)  tears  for  his  love,  joy  for  his  for- 
tune, honor  for  his  valor,  and  death  for  his  ambi- 
tion.'— Shakespeare.  Please  tell  me  whether  is 
or  arc  should  be  used  in  the  above  sentence." 

"When  the  verb  is  placed  before  its  subject  and 
preceded  by  an  introductory  word  like  there  or 
such,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing nominatives,  and  is  understood  with  the  other 
or  others,  hi  such  number  as  each  may  require; 
as,  There  was  time  enough,  men  enough,  and 
money  enough." — Fernald's  English  Grammar 
Simplified.  "There  arc  tears  for  his  love,  joy  for 
his  fortune,  honor  for  his  valor,  and  death  for 
his  ambition,"  is  correct. 


.  Ohio. — "Kindly  tell  me 
\.  M.  and  A.  K.  C.  stand 


"S.  G.."  East  Liberty 
what  the  abbreviations  . 
for." 

The  abbreviation  A.  M.  stands  for  Anno 
Mundi,  "in  the  year  of  the  world,"  ante  meridiem, 
"before  noon,"  and  Arliuin  Magister,  "Master  of 
Arts,"  while  A.  N.  C.  stands  for  Ante  Nativitatem 
Christi,   "before  the  birth  of  Christ." 


"D.  M.  H.,"  Andover,  Ohio. — "When  was 
Marshal  Foch  born?     Also,  what  is  his  religion?  " 

Field-TVfarshal  Foch  was  born  October  2,  1851, 
He  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 

"R.  D.  J.,"  Ashland,  Va. — A  swashbuckler  is  a 
swaggering  ruffian  or  bully. 

"A.  V.  J.,"  Nicholson,  Pa. — "Kindly  give  the 
meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  word  com- 
munique." 

Communique  is  a  French  word  and  means 
"Literally,  that  has  been  communicated:  a  parti- 
cipial form  used  as  a  substantive  originally  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1852,  by  the  Government  of  the  Second 
[French]  Empire,  and  designating  an  official  decree 
directing  the  newspaper  press  to  print  accom- 
panying government  reports.  Hence,  any  offi- 
cial announcement."  The  word  is  pronounced 
ko"mu"ni"ke' — o  as  in  not,  u  as  in  the  French  dune, 
i  as  in  police,  e  as  in  prey. 

"R.  M.  K.,"  West  Brighton,  N.  Y.— "Is  the 
use  of  the  word  have  in  the  following  sentence  cor- 
rect— '  Every  statement  and  figure  hi  these  pam- 
phlets have  been  carefully  verified'?" 

Dr.  Fernald  rules  that  "  When  two  or  more  sin- 
gular nominatives  connected  by  and  are  modified 
by  each,  every,  or  no,  they  are  taken  separately 
and  have  a  verb  in  the  singular  number;  as, 
Each  officer  and  (each)  soldier  was  at  his  post ; 
Every  teacher  and  (every)  pupil  was  ready ;  No 
sentence  and  no  word  is  to  be  neglected." — 
English  Grammar  Simplified.  In  the  sentence 
cited,  has  is  the  correct  word  to  use— ■"  Every 
statement  and  (every)  figure  in  these  pamphlets 
has  been  carefully  verified." 

"N.  E.  M.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — The  name 
Cavell  is  correctly  pronounced  ka-vel' — a  as  in 
final,  e  as  in  get. 

"L.  R.,"  Beckley,  W.  Va.— (1)  "What  are  the 
'Seven  Wonders  of  the  World'?  (2)  Which  were 
the  '  Seven  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World'?" 

(1)  The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  are  either 
of  two  groups  of  seven  famous  buildings  or  works 
of  art,  variously  enumerated,  but  commonly  in- 
cluding: (a)  In  antiquity,  the  Egyptian  pyramids, 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias, 
at  Olympia,  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus, 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and  the  Pharos,  or  light- 
house, at  Alexandria,  (b)  In  the  middle  ages  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome,  the  catacombs  of  Alexandria, 
the  great  wall  of  China,  the  Druidical  temple  at 
Stonehenge,  England,  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa, 
the  porcelain  tower  of  Anking,  and  the  mosque 
of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  (2)  Sir  Edward 
Creasy  wrote  a  work  on  the  fifteen  decisive  battles 
of  the  world  which  he  gives  as  follows:  (1)  Mara- 
thon, B.C.  490;  (2)  Syracuse,  B.C.  413;  (3)  Arbela, 
B.C.  331;  (4)  Metaurus,  B.C.  207;  (5)  Arminhis, 
A.D.  9;  (6)  Chalons,  A. D.  451;  (7)  Tours,  ad.  732; 
(8)  Hastings,  a.d.  1066;  (9)  Orleans,  a.d.  1429; 
(10)  The  Armada,  a.d.  1588;  (11)  Blenheim,  a.d. 
1704;  (12)  Pultowa,  a.d.  1709;  (13)  Saratoga, 
a.d.  1777;  (14)  Vahuy,  a.d.  1792;  (15)  Waterloo, 
a.d.  1815. 

"A.  J.,"  Clearmont,  Wyo. — "What  is  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  name  Schley?" 

The  pronunciation  of  family  names  is  frequently 
arbitrary.  The  name  Schley  is  pronounced  shlai 
— sh  as  in  ship,  ai  as  in  aisle.  It  is,  however, 
also  commonly  pronounced  slai — ai  as  in  aisle. 

"H.  B.  T.,"  Denver,  Colo. — "When  did  the 
word  embezzle  become  a  part  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  when  did  it  first  take  on  a  meaning 
hi  the  law?" 

(1)  In  the  sense  of  "To  make  away  with  (provi- 
sions, money,  etc.),  especially  to  carry  off ;  [secretly 
what  belongs  to  another  person  for  one's  own  use," 
the  word  embezzle  dates  from  1S97.  (2)  In  the 
sense  of  "  To  make  away  with  fraudulently,  tamper 
with,  or  destroy,  as  title-deeds,  charters,  docu- 
ments, or  writings  of  ariy  kind,"  the  word  dates 
from  act  5  of  Henry  IV.,  c.  14,  1J,0J,.  (3)  I"  the 
current  sense.  "To  divert  to  one's  own  use,  as 
money,  in  violation  of  trust  or  official  duty."  the 
word  dates  back  to  the  year  1585.  "To  steale 
and  imbesell  any  thinge  in  lus  charge  this  isfel- 
onye."— Fleetwood  (William),  Recorder  of  London 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  his  writings,  as  edited 
by  Ellis,  "Original  Letters,"  Series  1,  216,  ii,  301. 
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TAPERED  ROLLER  BEARINGS 


Thrust ! 


At  Points  of  Hard  Service 


Timken  Tapered  Roller  Bear- 
ings are  used  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  motor  vehicles  at  points 
of  hard  service. 

Transmission        Pinion  Shaft 
Front  Wheels        Differential 
Rear  Wheels     Steering  Knucklr 
Rear  Axle  Gears— Worm  Gear. 
Internal Gear.Bevel. and  Double 
Reduction. 

This  leadership  is  established  on 
the  tapered  principle  of  design, 
quality  of  manufacture,  perform- 
ance on  the  road,  and  service  to 
the  automotive  industry 


Side- hill  plowing  —  heavy  drawbar  pull  — 
enormous  end  thrust!  Timkens — twenty 
to  thirty  of  'em  in  drive  sprockets  and 
track  rollers  —  take  the  brunt  of  the  heavi- 
est load  — twy  combination  of  thrust  and 
radial  forces  —  under  the  toughest  condi- 
tions of  farm  operation. 

Timkens  in  the  tractor  are  fast  ap- 
proaching the  leadership  that  has  long 
been  theirs  in  passenger  car  and  truck. 

Timkenizing  the  hard  service  points  is 
the  most  certain  way  of  obliterating  bear- 
ing trouble.     Timken  Taper  Tells! 

THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 


T-m-7 


Plants  manufacturing  complete  bearings  «/  «-,,     « 

Canton,  O.;  Columbus,  O.;  Birmingham,  Eng.;  Pan's,  Franco 
V  General  Offices,  Steel,  Rolling,  and  Tube  M/7/s,  Canton,  O. 

Timken  Tapered  Roller   Bearings   for  Tractors,   Form   Implements,  Pas- 
senger Cars,  Trucks,  Trailers,  Machinery,  and  Industrial  Appliances 
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m  mi     i  ■■ 


More  wear;  more  style;  less  cost  in 

Hart  SchafFner  &  Marx 

dLfiii  all- "wool  clothes  Whuk 
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fflftWoodfrfioardt£? 


Takes  the  'Place  of  Lath  and  Waster  for  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions 


"We  Architects  Use  Cornell  Panels 
in  Our  Own  Homes  and  Garages" 


"The  wallboard  perfection  developed  in 
Cornell  Wood  Board  enables  us  to  build  sub- 
stantial walls,  ceilings  and  partitions  without 
lath  and  plaster,  and  to  attain  rare  beauty 
and  warmth  at  very  low  cost. 

"We  appreciate  the  'Triple-Sizing'  process 
that  makes  Cornell  Wood  Board  so  rigid  and 
fire-resisting  and  gives  it  triple-protection 
against  moisture,  expansion  and  contraction. 

"We  admire  the  artistic  'Oatmeal  Finish' 
which  —  like  the  'Triple-Sizing' — is  not  found 
in  any  other  wallboard. 

"Moreover,  Cornell  Wood  Board  is  primed 
both  sides  at  the  mill.    This   'Mill-Primed' 


surface  takes  a  perfect  spread  of  paint  or 
calcimine  without  the  work  and  cost  of  a 
priming  coat." 

These  exclusive  features  have  put  Cornell 
in  such  high  favor  that  another  great  mill  is 
being  erected  to  double  the  output. 

Plan  now  to  line  your  garage  for  winter 
with  Cornell  Wood  Board.  Easily  and  quickly 
applied  with  a  hammer  and  nails  right 
to  the  joists  and  studding  or  over  damaged 
plaster. 

Place  orders  with  lumbermen  in  advance. 
Meantime  write  us  for  beautiful  color-book 
of  Cornell  Paneled  Interiors. 


Cornell  Wood  Products  Company,  Df.pt.  B-6  General  Offices,  Chicago 

Water  Power,  Mills  and  Timber  Lands  in  Wisconsin 
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Get  It  From  the 
Factory  Yourself 

No  matter  where  you 
get  your  pipeless  fur- 
nace, some  one  has  to 
get  it  from  the  factory. 
Why   not   get   it  yourself 
and   save   money?     We'll 
pay  the  freight. 

Write  for 
Our  Catalog 

and  find  out  what 
you  can  save  on  a 
Kalamazoo  Pipeless 
Furnace.  Costs  less 
than  the  price  of  a 
good  stove  —  heats 
the  whole  house. 
Save  in  buying,  save 
on  easy  installation, 
and  save  in  economy 
of  fuel.  Ask  any  Kal- 
amazoo owner.  Cash 
or  easy  payments. 
Quick  shipment. 

Let  us  send  you  our 
big,  Kalamazoo  Cat- 
alog and  tell  you  how 
Kalamazoo  owners 
are  saving  money 
and  living  in  warm 
homes.  JohnJ.Wag- 
ner  of  Pittsville,  Wash., 
says:  "Saved  $200.  Others  asked  almost  three 
times  the  price  of  a  Kalamazoo."  Remember, 
that  in  dealing  with  Kalamazoo  you  get  manu- 
facturer's wholesale  prices,  which  mean  highest 
quality  merchandise  at  lowest  cost  for  the  consumer. 
Kalamazoo  customers  everywhere  say  you  cannot 
beat  Kalamazoo  quality.  Send  for  our  book  showing 
prices,  freight  prepaid.    Write  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  975 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Also  get  our  offer  on  Paints,  Roofing,  Cream  Sep- 
arators, Sewing  Machines,  Congoleum  Floor 
Covering.Chemical  Indoor  Toilets,  Carpet  Sweep- 
ers, Oil  Heaters,  Washing  Machines,  Phono- 
graphs   and    many    other   household    articles. 


A  Kaiamei729 

fir?  Direct  to  You" 


Avoid  False 
Teeth  Discomfort 

Your  false  teeth  troubles  may  be  caused  by 
a  condition  your  dentist  "can  correct— consult 
him.  Until  yon  visit  your  dentist  get  relief  by  using 
Dr.  Wernet'i  Powder.  Keeps  dental  plates 
from  dropping  and  permits  you  to  eat,  laugh, 
and  talk  with  ease.  Mildly  antiseptic  and 
sweetens  the  breath.  At  drug  or  dept.  stores. 

30c,  60c  and  $1.00 

Wernet  Dental  Mfg.  Co., 
115  Beekman  Street,  New 
York  City. 


WERNET'S 

I  POWDER  . 


Good  memory  is  absolutely 
essential  to  success.for  Memory 
is  Power.      Test 
your   memory  I    I  will 
send     you    Free    my   Copy- 
righted Memory  and  Concentra- 
tion  Test,   illustrated  book     How 
to  Remember  names,  'ac?s-.Jt"I?'f  s~ 
develop  Will, Self-Confidence.Wntetoday. 

DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL 

1754  1041  Chicago  Ave..  Evanston  III. 

Master  Letters  in  Business 

AMILLION  DOLLARS'  WORTHof 
BUSINESS  FROM  ONE 
_,  LETTER.  You'll  find  the 
f  facts  in  this  book.  You'll  find 
'also  many  actual  examples 
of  letters  thatmade  good  and 
letters  that   failed,  together 
with  A  PRACTICAL  PLAN  by 
means  of  which  YOU  can  im- 
prove   YOURi 
business  letters.  I 
Write   NOW  I 
for  a  copy- 

USALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY.  Dept.952-W    Chicago 
"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


Dept, 


icn   iuu  can  un- 

FREE 


ROUGH 


ON 


RATS 


Destroy  Rat*  Today 

Because  you  can't  see  rata 
does  not  mean  that  there  are 
none  about  your  premises.  It 
costs  but  a,  few  cents  to  make 
sure  that  your  buildings  are 
free  from  rats  and  mice. 
"Rough  on  Rats" — the  eco- 
nomical exterminator — geta 
them  ALL  Clears  premises  in 
3  nights.  Never  falls.  At  drug 
and  general  stores.  Write  for 
VEndlng  Rats  and  Mice." 
/    E.  S.WELLS,  Chemist 

*       iSSSL  c'ty» N<  *'     — 

JMBpaiiiiiiimiii m^j^S 


Equip  Your  Car 

with  a 

NEVILLE 


MORE-ROOM- 


STEERING  WHEEL 

—and  step  in  and  out  of  it  with  ease  and 
comfort.    Its  advantage*  are  apparent. 


The  Neville  Wheel  slides  up  and  out  of  the  way 
(gives  8  inches  more  room).  Rieid  as  the  ordi- 
nary wheel  when  in  driving  position.  Beauti- 
fully finished.  Mechanically  perfect. 
Thousands  in  Use.  Standard  equipment 
on  various  Dodge,  Haynes.  Liberty,  Elgin,  Kis- 
sel and  Gray-Dort  models.  There  is  a  Neville 
Wheel  for  every  make  of  car.  You  can  afford  one. 

Write  for  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Neville  Steering  Wheel  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


LAW 

Study  At  Home 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally  trained  men  win 
high  position  and  big  success  in  business 
and  public  life.  Greater  opportunities  now 
than  ever.  Be  a  leader.  Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
,/ We  guide  you  step  by.step.  You  can  train 
J  at  home  during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you 
/for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money  re- 
' funded  according  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 
/dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-volume#tLaw 
library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120-page  I-aw 
Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— NOW. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  952-L,  Chicago 


Beat  The  High  Cost 
•        of  Living 


Steam  pressure  cooking  makes 
the  cheapest  cuts  of  meat  di- 
gestible, tender,  nutritious 
and  tasty. 

Less  Time  in  Hot  Kitchen 

Food  and  fuel  bills  reduced  by  using  the 

National  Pressure  Cooker.   Will  cook  three 

I  different  foods  over  one  burner  in  30  minutes 

— no  watching,  no  burning.  Ask  your  dealer 

or  write 

NORTHWESTERN  STEEL  &  IRON  WORKS 
847  Spring  Street  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
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Flowers  on  His  Grave — and 
Bullets  in  His  Tombstone 

The  amazing  fsfory  of  Brann,  the  Iconoclast. 
Why  he  was  feared  and  worshipped,  hated  and 
loved.  How  he  fascinated  his  friends  and  crazed 
his  enemies  with    only   one   weapon— WORDS. 


By  SIDNEY  HERZ 


WILLIAM  COWPER  BRANN 
was  born  in  Coles  County,  111., 
Jan.,  1855,  the  son  of  Rev. 
Noble  Brann.  His  mother  having  died 
when  he  was  two  and  a^half 
years  old,  he  was  placed  in 
the  care  of  William^Hawkins, 
a  Coles  County  farmer. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
quietly  walked  away  one  dark 
night,  leaving  behind  him  the 
only  place  he  had  ever  known 
as  home,  and  he  entered 
upon  his  first  revolt  against 
life  without  friends  or  means 
and  almost  destitute  of  edu- 
cation. 

Beginning  his  literary  ca- 
reer as  a  reporter,  he  became 
well-known  throughout  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  He  pos- 
sessed an  inexhaustible  vo- 
cabulary, and  every  sentence 
he  wrote  was  resplendent 
with  an  order  of  wit,  humor 
and  satire  peculiar  to  himself. 
In  July,  1891,  the  first 
issues  of  his  paper,  "The  Iconoclast," 
appeared.  The  venture  was  unsuccess- 
ful and  he  resumed  his  editorial  work. 
Nothing  daunted,  in 
1895  he  revived  "The 
Iconoclast"  and  it 
was  successful  from 
the  start. 


"Brann-isms" 

"The  place  to  take 
the  true  measure  of  a 
man  is  not  the  forum  or 
the  field,  not  the  market 
place  or  the  amen-cor- 
ner.  But  at  his  own  fire- 
side. If  his  babes  dread 
his  home-coming  and 
his  better  half  swallows 
her  heart  every  time 
she  has  to  ask  him  for  a 
five  dollar  bill,  he's  a 
fraud  of  the  first  water, 
even  though  he  prays 
night  and  morn  till  he's 
black  in  the  face,  and 
howls  hallelujah  till  he 
shakes  the  eternal  hills. 
But  if  his  children  rush 
to  the  front  gate  to 
greet  him,  and  love's 
own  sunshine  illumines 
the  face  of  his  wife  when 
she  hears  his  footfall, 
you  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  he's  true 
gold,  for  his  home's  a 
heaven  and  the  hum- 
bug never  gets  that 
near  the  great  white 
Throne  of  God." 


the  blackened  wreckage,  the  resplendent  figure 
of  Truth  stood  revealed  in  blinding  nakedness. 
Brann,  the  Iconoclast,  was  a  Crusader  for 
Truth  and  Righteousness  and  Religion.  He 
was  the  champion  of  Womanhood.  He  was 
the  fearless  guardian  of  childhood. 
He  loved  Nature  and  Children  and 
Purity.  He  hated  everything  that 
to  him  seemed  wrong.  But  whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong  he  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions. 

Nothing  could  stop  the  fury  of 
his  attack.  They  tried  to  stop  him 
— the  press,  society,  political  and 
financial  powers  reached  out  to  him 
to  pull  him  down.  But  nothing  on 
earth  could  daunt  him. 

He  WAS  stopped  finally.  The 
bullet  of  an  enemy  found  its  mark 
and  to  the  supreme  power  of  death 
Brann  yielded  the  life  that  no 
mortal  man  could  control. 

And  his  weapon  was — WORDS. 
Mere  words — combinations  of 
letters!  But  under  his  magic  they 
burned  like  acid,  seared 
like  flames  and  cut  like 
a  whip.  He  attacked 
every  fraud  and  fake  in 
Christendom.  With 
utter  frankness  he 
wrote  down  things  as 
he  saw  them. 


Brann, 

The  Iconoclast 

of  whom    Elbert    Hub- 
bard  said: 

"He  saw  through  the 
hollow  mockeries  of 
society  and  religion. 
He  was  an  Iconoclast— 
an  Image  Breaker.  He 
unloosed  his  tongue  and 
pen  in  denunciation  of 
all  and  everything  that 
appeared  to  stand  be- 
tween the  sunlight  and 
his  ideals.  He  was 
the  Wizard  of  Words — 
the  Master  of  our 
Language.  He  took  the 
English  language  by  the 
tail  and  snapped  its 
head  off  for  his  own 
delectation  and  the  joy 
of  the  onlooker." 


J 


The  Wizard  of  Words 


A  Few  Chapters 


Driven  to  the  Deri] 

The  Seven  Vials  of  Wrath 

Adam  and  Ere 

The  Professional  Reformer 

Her  Beaoliful  Eyes 

The  Locomotive  Engineer 

Fake  Jonrnafism 

Rainbow  Chasers 

A  Social  Swim 

The  American  Middle  Mao 

A  Disgrace  to  Civilization 

Some  Cheerful  Liars 

From  the  Gods  to  the  Gutter 

The  Children  of  Poverty 

Balaam's  Ass 

The  Woman  Thou  Ga  vest  Me 

Evolution  or  Revolution 

The  Cat 

A  Prize  Idiot  of  the  Earth 

The  Typical  Americas  Town 

Glory  of  the  New  Garter 

Coming  Blood  into  Boodle 

Hunting  for  a  Husband 

The  Deadly  Parallel 

Thou  Shalt  Not 

A  Pilgrimage  to  Perdition 

Mankind's  Mock  Modesty 

Is  Civilization  a  Sham? 

Speaking  of  Gall 

Satan  Loosed  for  a  Season 

Potiphar's  Wife 

A  Voice  from  the  Grave 


Brann-isms 


An  Amazing 
Demand 

Then  I  went  to  see  some 
of  Brann's  old  friends  and 
told  them  my  plans.  In  a 
short  time  I  secured  the 
necessary  funds  and  came 
to  New  York.  The  first 
edition  of  Brann's  Com- 
plete Writings  amounted 
to  more  than  3000  sets. 
They  were  all  sold  before 
a  second  edition  t of  6000 

sets  could  be  rushed  through  the  presses.  Thousands 
of  people  snapped  up  the  first  edition  before  the  second 
edition  could  be  delivered  from  the  printers.  While  I 
knew  there  was  great  interest  in  the  works  of  Brann  I 
little  suspected  how  extensively  his  reputation  as 
the  Wizard  of  Words  and  the  Apostle  of  Honor  had 
spread. 

Whatever  your  religion,  whatever  your  ideals  or  ideas 
— whatever  your  position  in  life — you  must  know 
Brann,  the  Iconoclast.  His  writings  are  as  different  from 
others  as  daylight  is  different  from  darkness.  If  you  are  a 
Lawyer  or  a  Minister,  Business  Man  or  Writer,  Public 
Speaker  or  Banker — if  you  are  a  lover  of  good  literature 
— if  you  want  to  improve  your  talking  and  writing  abil- 
ity— if  you  want  something  that  will  make  you  think 
deeply  and  sincerely — you  must  read  Brann. 


Free  Examination 

have  this  beautiful 


Brann,  The  Iconoclast 

It  was  from  this  paper 
that  Brann  got  his  name 
of  "The  Iconoclast." 

Brann  has  been  classed 
as  a  humorist.  But  his 
humor  was  of  the  order 
of  Racine  and  Moliere. 
He  was  not  content  to 
merely  amuse  or  enter- 
tain people.  He  aspired 
to  arouse  public  senti- 
ment in  the  interest  of 
certain  long-needed  re- 
forms. He  hated  sham 
and  defied  every  form  of 
fraud,  hypocrisy  and  de- 
ceit. He  made  of  his 
humor  a  whip  with  which 
to  scourge  from  the  tem- 
ple of  social  purity  every 
intruder  there.  As  the 
heart  of  Brann  grew 
bitter,  into  his  eyes  crept 
the  red  fires  of  wrath, 
and  then,  as  the  blinding  flash  of  lightning,  as 
the  rending  crash  of  thunder,  Brann  struck. 
The  structures  of  society  shook,  the  towers  of 
hypocrisy  tottered,  the  castles  of  convention 
crumbled.  .  .  .  Above   the    fiery    ruins,    above 


Twenty  years  ago  I  was  a  news- 
boy in  Waco.  Among  other  peri- 
odicals, I  sold  Brann's  little  maga- 
zine, which  even  then  had  a 
circulation  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  copies 
each  issue. 

Thousands  of  people  bought  Brann's  "Icono- 
clast" just  to  read  what  Brann  had  to  say — 
whether  they  agreed  with  him  or  not.  They 
called  him  the  "Wizard  of  Words."  They 
enjoyed  every  [line  of  his  little  paper,  ^literally 
reading  it  to  pieces. 

The  Great  Tragedy 


"Too  many  young 
ladies  rush  into  litera- 
ture instead  of  the 
laundry — become  poets 
of  passion  instead  of 
authors  of  pie." 

"Many  people  are 
killed  by  pneumonia — 
contracted  while  keep- 
ing their  mouths  open 
on  subjects  they  know 
nothing  about." 


"Brann-isms" 

"I  can  forgive  much 
in  that  fellow  mortal 
who  would  rather  make 
men  swear  than  women 
weep;  who  would  rather 
have  the  hate  of  the 
whole  he-world  than  the 
contempt  of  his  wife." 

"The  man  hanged  for 
homicide  usually  repents 
and  is  jerked  to  Jesus, 
while  his  victim,  cut  off 
in  the  heyday  of  his 
sins,  is  supposed  to  go 
to  hell  a-whopping." 

"Too  many  people 
presume  that  they  are 
full  of  the  grace  of  God 
when  they  are  only 
bilious." 

"I'd  rather  my  babes 
were  born  in  a  canebrake 
and  reared  on  wild 
berries,  with  the  blood 
of  independence  burn- 
ing in  their  veins,  than 
spawned  in  a  palace  and 
brought  up  bootlicks 
and  policy-players." 


On  April  1st,  1898, 
Brann  was  shot  down 
in  the  streets  of  Waco 
by  one  of  his  enemies. 
Before  he  fell,  he 
turned  on  his  assail- 
ant and  buried  five 
bullets  in  his  body. 
The  shooting  took 
place  just  opposite  my 
newspaper  stand.  I 
was  the  first  to  reach 
Brann  as  he  fell,  mortally 
wounded.  Brann  looked 
up  at  me  and  said,  "Well, 
Sid,  I  guess  I'm  through." 

Brann  died  a  few  hours 
later.  But  little  did  he 
realize  his  own  glory,  his 
own  magic  of  words,  his 
own  thundering,  crashing 
power  of  expression.  And 
although  he  himself  is 
gone,  his  flaming  spirit 
lives. 

I  felt  at  the  time  of 
Brann's  death  that  many 
peopl''  would  like  to  have 
copies  of  Brann's  writings. 


And  now  you  may 
twelve-volume  set 
for  five  days'  free 
examination.  If, 
at  the  end  of  that 
time,  you  decide 
that  you  do  not 
want  to  keep  the 
set,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  return  it 
and  the  trial  will 
not  have  cost  you 
a  cent.  If  you 
keep  the  set,  as 
you  doubtless 
will,  pay  for  it  on 
the  amazingly 
easy  terms  of  your  own  selec- 
tion as  shown  on  the  coupon. 

Send  No  Money 

It  is  not  necessary1  to  send  any 
money  in  advance.  Simply  mail 
the  coupon  or  copy  it  in  a  letter. 
But  I  urge  you  todoitat  once.as 
the  next  edition  must  cost  more. 

If  you  are  interested  in  read- 
ing theworks  of  the  most  unique 
character  in  American  litera- 
ture, mail  the  coupon  NOW. 
Send  no  money — examine  the 
set  free — pay  on  easy  terms  if 
pleased.  Address  The  Brann 
Publishers,  Inc.,  Dept.  19, 
130  East  25th  Street,  New  York 
City,  and  the  set  will  be  shipped 
prepaid  at  once,  securely  packed 
in  a  wooden  box. 
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THE  BRANN  PUBLISHERS,  Inc.,  Dept.  19, 
130  East  25th  St.,  New  York  City 

Genllemen: — Send  me  the  12  volumes  of  Brann  (com- 
plete) prepaid.  I  will  either  return  the  books  in  6  days 
after  I  receive  them  or  will  send  you  payments  as 
checked  in  the  square  below: 

D  $2  after  5  days.  $5Jmonth.  Total  $27. 
□  $7  after  5  days.  $10  month.  Total  $27. 
Note: — 5%  discount  if  cash  in  full  Ms  sent  after  6  days'  J 


free  examination. 


Name. 


Address City. 

State Occupation. . . . 


Note: — Ready  soon — the  complete  works  of  Col.  Robt. 
G.  Ingersoll  New  Dresden  Edition,  12  volumes.  If 
interested,  write-  foi  further  information.- — The  Brann 
Publishers. 
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The  Digest  School  and  College  Directory 


Literary  Digest  readers  seeking  educational  advantages  for  their  children  will  find  in  this  section  a  comprehensive 
selection  of  Boarding  Schools,  Colleges  and  Vocational  Schools.  Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  institutions  which  interest  them.  The  School  Department  continues  to  serve  as  it  has  for  many  years, 
parents  and  schools.  We  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  and,  if  given  full  information,  will  make  definite 
recommendation  without  charge. 
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Lasell  Seminary 

More  than  a  passing  on  of  text  book  knowl- 
edge is  achieved  at  Lasell  Seminary.  Its  goal 
is  to  arouse  appreciation  of  the  best  in  life 
and  to  develop  the  best  in  each  student.  The 
course  of  study  from  first  year  high  school 
through  two  years  advanced  work  for  high 
school  graduates,  covers  a  wide  range  of 
academic  subjects,  and  electives  necessary 
to  individual  development.  Unusual  train- 
ing is  given  in  various  phases  of  home- 
making,  from   marketing  to  entertaining. 

The  school  is  delightfully  situated  on  a 
thirty  acre  estate  ten  miles  from  Boston. 
All  cultural  advantages  of  the  city  are  util- 
ized. Many  forms  of  outdoor  sport  and  rec- 
reation play  a  part  in  the   school   activities. 

Woodland  Park 

Junior  Department  for  girls   under   fifteen. 
Catalogs  on  application. 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 
CHAS.  F.  TOWNE,  A.M.,  Asso.  Principal 
103  Woodland  Road,  Auburndale  66,  Mass, 


=TENACRE= 

A  Country  School  for  Young  Girls 

From  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 


PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 

MISS    HELEN  TEMPLE  COOKE 
Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


WALNUT   HILL  SCHOOL 

24  HIGHLAND  STREET,  NATICK,  MASS. 
A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.      17    miles   from 
Boston.     46  Acres.      Skating    Pond.      Athletic    Fields.    5 
Buildings.    Gymnasium. 

MISS  CONANT,  MISS  BIGELOW.  Principals. 

CAMBRIDGE-HASKELL  ^^^^S 

Art  and  music.  Modern  equipment.  Gymnasium,  tennis, 
riding,  skating,  swimming.  Supervised  sports.  11  minutes 
from  Boston. 

MISS  MARY  E.  HASKELL,  Principal 
36-40  Concord  Avenue,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

NORTON,  Massachusetts 
(40  minutes  from  Boston.) 
A  school  for  girls.  Preparatory  and  finishing  courses. 
Languages — native  teachers.  Music,  Household  Arts. 
Secretarial  courses.  Every  attention,  not  only  to  habits  of 
study,  but  to  each  girl's  health  and  happiness. 

Miss  GERTRUDE  E.  CORNISH,  Principal. 


HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES 


THE  MACDUFFIE  SCHOOL  girls 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.      3  Acres  for  Sports 

College,  General,  Special,  andJHousecraft  Courses.  Prin- 
cipals: John  MacDuffie.Ph.D.,  Mrs.  MacDuffie,  A.  B. 


Whiting 
Hall 


A  Country  Home  School  for  Girls 

from  eight  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools. 
Twenty-six  acres,  new  buildings,  ideal  location,  high  elevation — half-way 
between  Boston  and  Worcester,  near  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.  Out- 
door sleeping  and  class  rooms,  if  desired.  Individual  care.  Teachers  for 
all  branches.  Mistress  of  field  games.  House  mother.  Family  life 
emphasized. 

Mr.  Elbridge  C.  Whiting,  Amherst,  Yale;  Mrs.  Whitiag,  Wellesley,  Principals 
14  Concord  Road,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Girls.  ANDOVER,  MASS.  Founded  1828. 
23  miles  from  Boston.  General  course  with  Household 
Science.    College  Preparation.    Outdoor  sports. 

Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal. 

Waltham  School  for  Girls 

HOARDING  and  DAT  SCHOOL.  From  primary  grades  through 
college  preparatory.  School  building.  Gymnasium.  Four 
residences  with  large  estate  for  outdoor  life.  61st  year. 
Address  Miss  Martha  Mason,  Principal,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Sea  PineS  OChOOl  H°gh  Sch^llkudenUs. 
Three  terms,  fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Mid- winter  vacation. 
Training  for  self-discovery,  self-direction,  responsibility, 
and  initiative.  All  branches  of  instruction. 
Miss  Faith  Blckford,  Miss  Addie  Bickford,  Directors, 
Box  B,  Brewster,  Mass. 

WYKEHAM  RISE,  Washington,  Conn. 

A  Country  School  for  Girls.  Fanny  E.  Davies,  LL.A., 
Principal.  Boston  representative,  Mabel  E.  Bowman, 
A.B.,  Vice-Principal,  Cohasset,  Mass. 
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H O WAR D    S E  M I  NARY 


A  Famous  Old  New  England  Country  School 

Twenty-five  miles  from  Boston.  Col!ege  Preparation.  General  Courses.  Domestic  Science  and 
Home  Management.  Strong  Courses  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music.  Modern  Languages.  The 
school,  home  and  gymnasium  are  each  in  separate  buildings.  Large  new  sleeping  porch.  Fine  new 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  swimming  pool.  Military  drill.  Horseback  riding,  excellent  canoeing,  trips  afield. 
Extensive  grounds.    All  sports.    Live  teachers.    Upper  and  lower  school.    50  pupils. 

For  catalogue  address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  KENDALL,  Principals,  16  Howard  St.,  WEST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


SCHOOL     FOR 
GIRLS 
-  *w  Norwalk,  Connecticut 

Preparation  for  college  examinations. 
Cultural  Courses.  Household  Science 
including  actual  practice  in  a  real  home. 
Gymnasium  and  organized  athletics.  45 
miles  from  New  York. 

Margaret  R.  Brendlinger.  A.B.  vassar 

Vida  Hunt  Francis,  A.B.  Smith 
Principals 


fe€5nt 

SUBURBAN  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fifty  Minutes  from  Fifth  Avenue 

For  High-School  Girls  or  Graduates 

Academic  and  Finishing  courses.  Music, 
Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science.  Sec- 
retarial. Emphasis  on  Social  Training, 
Physical  Culture  and  Athletics.  Magnifi- 
cent suite  of  granite  buildings,  French 
chateau  design,  overlooking  the  sea. 
Immense  gymnasium;  cosey  theatre. 
Beautiful  estate  of  is  acres,  in  town. 
Eleventh  year.  Membership  $1200.  For 
booklet  with  many  views  address 
Dr.  Frederic  Martin  Townsend,  Dean 

GLEN  EDEN,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


Southfield  Point  Hall  mS 

Beautifully  situated  on  Long"  Island  Sound  at  Southfield  Point, 
Stamford,  Connecticut.  High  academic  standards.  Interme- 
diate, General  and  College  Preparatory  courses.  Music,  i Gym- 
nastics, Athletics  and  Sports.  Horseback  riding,  skating,  etc. 
52  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York.  Number 
of  resident  students  limited. 

JESSIE   CALLAM  GRAY,   B.A.,  Principal 

BERNICE  TOWNSEND  PORTER,  Assistant  Principal 

Until  September  15,  address 

JESSIE  CALLAM  GRAY.  121  North  Linden  Avenue, 

East  End,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

ELY  COURT 
GREENWICH       CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  General,  Sec- 
retarial and  Post-Graduate 
Courses.  Music.  Household  arts. 
Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  sports.    Sleeping  Porch. 
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Highland  Manor 

Box  L,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Will  open  Oct.  6  on  site  now  occupied  by  Knox  School 
When  you  enter  this  non-sectarian  boarding  school 
for  girls,  you  must  lay  aside  all  old-fashioned  ideas  of 
what  a  strictly  modern  school,  unhampered  by  tradition, 
is  and  does.  Progressive,  methods,  broad  course  of  study, 
up-to-date  equipment,  enthusiastic  companions,  out-of- 
door  sports.  Post-graduate,  college  preparatory,  liberal 
arts,  home  making  and  secretarial  courses.  School  years 
are  happy  and  profitable. 

EUGENE  H.  LEHMAN,  Director 


Wallcourt 


PUTNAM  HALL  SCHOOL  gSj^1*^ 

paratory  and  academic  courses.  Prepares  for  all  leading 
colleges.  Tennis.  Riding.  Military  drill.  Supervised  ath- 
letics. Gymnasium.  Sleeping  porches.  Limited  enrollment. 
ELLEN  C.  BARTLETT,  A.B..  Principal,        Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

37th  year.    College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.    Ad- 
vanced work  for  High  School  graduates.     Music,  Business 
Course,  Gymnastics  and  out-door  sports. 
ELLA  VIRGINIA  JONES,  A.B.,  Principal Bingnamton,  New  York 

Miss  Goldsmith'*  School 

For  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Supervised 
Athletics.      18  acres.      Catalog.      Address 

REGISTRAR,  Wallconrt  School,         Anrora-on-Caynga,  N.  Y. 

OSSINING  SCHOOL  l?*dG™t?. 

Academic  and  economic  courses.  Separate  school  for 
very  young  girls.  For  catalog  address  Clara  C.  Fuller, 
Principal.  Martha  J.  Naramore,  Assoc.  Prin. 
Box  9-D,  Ossining-on-Hudson  New  York 

THE  KNOX  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Formerly  at  Tarrytown-on-Hudson 

now  on  Otsego  Lake,  Cooperstown,  New  York.    Until 
September,  1920,  for  Catalogue  and  Views  address 
Mrs.  Russell  Houghton,  Box  9,  Tarrytown -on -Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Miss  C.  E.  Mason's  SuhYo\aG*u°°l 

"The  Castle,"  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Only  40  minutes  from  N.  Y.  City.  Upper  School 
for  girls  13  to  25;  Lower  School  for  girls  7  to  13. 
All  departments.  Vocational  training  emphasized 
in  Summer  School.  Preparation  for  leading  col- 
leges. For  circular  address 
Miss  C.  E.  MASON.  LL.M.,  Lock  Box  710 


Cathedral  School  of  Saint  Mary 

A  School  for  'Girls,  19  miles  from  New  York.  College 
preparatory  and  general  courses.  Music,  Art  and, Domestic 
Science.    Catalogue  on  request.    Box  L-5- 

MISS  MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL,  Principal,  GARDEN  CITY,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


L'ECOLE  FRANCAISE 

A  French  School  for  America^  Girls.  Removed  from 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  References  by 
permission:  Their  Excellencies.  M me. SJules  Jusserand, 
French  Embassy,  Washington;  Mme.  Barrere,  French 
Embassy;  Lady  Rodd,  British  Embassy;  Mrs.  Nelson 
Page.  American  Embassy,  Rome.  MME.  J.  A.  RIEFFEL 
(diplomee  de  l'Universite  de  France),  Principal,  12  East 
93th  Street     (overlooking   Central' Park),  New  York. 


cr'TynriiT'T?  crunnT    244  west  72nd  st.  at 

OL/U.L'Uri.tv    OL/JtHJULi     Riverside  Drive,  N.Y. 

Seven  buildings;  attractive  dormitories;  like  college  life. 
Gymnasium,  swimming,  etc.  No  entrance  examinations. 
High  School,  Preparatory  and  Elective  Courses; 
Spanish,  French,  Music,  Art. 

POST-GRADUATE  SCHOOL  for  older  students: 

1.  Secretarial  Training,  with  unusual  features. 

2.  Domestic  Science,  one  year  course  with  diploma. 

3.  Community  Service,  a  new  profession  combining 
Secretarial,  Social  Welfare,  and  Americanization.  Gradu- 
ates of  this  course  are  also  qualified  for  high  srade  secre- 
tarial  positions.    Address  MISS  L.  P.  SCUPPER. 

THE  SEMPLE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Opposite  Central  Park.  Boarding  and  Day  pupils.  Special 
and  Finishing  courses.  Languages,  Art,  Music  and  Dramatic 
Art.    Social  Life.    Outdoor  Recreation. 

Mrs.  T.  DARRINGTON  SEMPLE,  Principal, 
241  Central  Park  West,      Box  D,  New  York  City 


Cred 


'  A  College  for  Young  Women 

2-year  certificate  or  4-year  degree  courses  In  House- 
hold Arts.  Real  household  engineering  for  high  and 
preparatory  graduates.  8eer»t»rl»l  Science,  Collegiate 
preparation  for  the  better  secretarial  positions. 

Music  Expression  Art 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

.■S3-acre  suburban  campus.  New  Dormitory  Open 
in  September.    Congenial  college  life. 

For  catalog  and  special  information  address 

President  WM.  L.  CURTIS,  Iltt.D. 

Cedsr  Crest  College  Allsntown,  Pa. 


Q^ary  Ijion  School 


A  real  happy  school  on  a 
wooded  hirioverlookingstream 
and  valley.  Comfort  and  cheer- 
fulness in  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner. Rooms  have  adjoining 
baths.longmirrors.etc.  College 
preparation  or  general  courses 
— Homemaking,  Music  and 
Secretarial.  High  School  grad- 
uates in  their  own  school  Wild- 
cliff;  Seven  Gables  for  girls  n- 
14  and  little  folks  6-n  in  Hill- 
crest.    Each  separate  school. 

You  have  a  cordial  invitation 
to  come  visit  in  the  Mothers' 
Room. 

Indicate  the  catalogdesired 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  M.  Crist 
~\  Principals 

Boil  522,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


^QR£VIAN 


COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SEMINARY  FOR  GIRLS 


Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania 

The  179th  annual  session  which  will  begin  Sept.  29th  will 

be  stronger  and  better  than  ever.    Fully  accredited  by  the 

I  State.  Catalogue  on  request.    J .  H.  CLEWELL,  Ph.D.,  Pres. 

The  Cowles  School  for  Girls  Iav^&8  .SS 

away.    College  Preparatory,  General,  Music,  Art.    Primary 
through   High  School.    Riding.       Small  classes.     Separate 
house    for  younger  girls.    Oliver  Denton,  Visiting  Director, 
Piano  Department. 
Emma  Milton  Cowles ,  A.B. ,  Head  of  School, Oak  Lane,  Phlla.,Pa. 

Pennsylvania,  Jenkintown,  Box  410 

BeechwoodSchool(Inc.)cuffiandWp°rMa^ca1 

School.  Fits  for  any  vocation.  Preparatory;  College  De- 
partments; Conservatory  of  Music;  Art,  Oratory,  Domestic 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Secretaryship.  Gymnastics.  Normal 
Kindergarten.  Swimming  pool.  Large  new  gymnasium. 
M.  H.   Reaser,  Ph.D..  President. 

THE     BIRMINGHAM     SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS.  Birmingham,  Pa.  Thorough  college  prep- 
aration and  courses  for  girls  not  going  to  college.  Beau- 
tiful and  healthful  location  in  the  mountains.  Main  Line 
P.  R.  R.  New  gymnasium,  swimming  pool:  sleeping  porch. 
Physical  training.     Catalogue. 

A.  R.  Crier,  Pres.,  P.  S.  Moullon,  A.B.,  Headmaster,  Box  109,  Birmingbam,  Pa. 

T/i'nrkri  Hall  Seminarv  Trains  young  women  to 
.Linden  nau  seminary  take  a  worthy  place  jn 

life.  Beautiful,  healthful  location.  Academic  and  College 
Preparatory.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Business. 
Post-graduate  work. Separate  Junior  Dept.  Gymnasium. 
Catalog.    Rev.  F.  W.  Stengel,  Prin.,  Box  123,  Lititz,  Pa.  (near  Lancaster) 

Darlington  Seminary 

A  Developing  School  for  Girls.     60-acre  estate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's finest  country.    Language,  Art.  Music,  Expression, 
Secretarial,  Business,  and  Household  Management.  College 
Preparation.    Catalog. 
CHRISTINE  F.  BYE,  President,    Box  628,   West  Chester,  Pa. 

PHH.ATtELFHIA,  MOUNT  AlRT. 

Miss  Mills  School  r,rsotir,0su|■?:'?l0veasr,,hoo, 

High  scholastic  standing.  Ten  Acres  of  Woodland.  Athletic  Fields,  Gar- 
dens, Brook.  Riding,  all  sports.  Sleeping  porches.  Individual  care. 
Delightful  family  life.    French  emphasized. 

Alberto  Jonas,  Supervisor  of  Piano 
Ellen  Stanney  Mills,  Head  of  the  School,  "Creshelm,"  Box  L, 


HIGHLAND  HALL 

A  school  for  girls,  in  residential  town  1000  feet  above  sea 
level,  on  main  line  of   Pennsylvania   Railroad. 
College  Preparatory,  General  and  Post  Graduate  Courses. 
Miss  Ellen  C.  Keates,  A.B.,  Principal, 

Hollidaysburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Harcourt  Place  School  for  Girls 

GAMBIER,  OHIO 

34th    year.    College     Preparatory     and    Advanced 
Courses.    Address    THE  REGISTRAR. 

New  Jersey,  Orange 

Miss  Beard's  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.  College  pre- 
paratory, special  courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.  Supervised  physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field. 
Catalog  on  request.    Address  Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard 

Mount  St.  Dominic 

Academy  for  Qirls 

Conducted  by  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic 
CALDWELL,  H.  1. 

CENTENARY  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

A  girls'  school  in  beautiful  country  near  New  York.  4^th 
year.  5  modern  buildings,  so  acres;  $400,000  equipment; 
athletics,  swimming  pool,  etc.  Sensible  regulations  and  dress. 
College  preparatory  certificates.  General  and  ppecial  courses. 
Catalog  on  request.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Trevorrow,  Pres., 
Box  60,  Hackcttstown,  N.  J. 

KFNT     PI    ACF     Summit.  N.  J. 

IVI-'1^  *       rliA^Ei      20  miles  from  N.Y. 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul.  ?  o_t~-»__i_ 
Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman.  J  Wlnclpals 


Miss  SaywarcTs  School 

In  beautiful  suburban  Philadelphia.  Each  girl  indi- 
vidually studied.  Junior,  College  Preparatory  and  Ad- 
vanced Departments.  Art,  Music,  Expression.  Domes- 
tic Science  and  Secretarial  Courses.  All  outdoor  sports. 
Swimming.  Horseback  riding.  Twenty-seventh  year. 
Catalog  on  request.    Write  Dept.  D. 

Miss  S.  JANET  SATWARD,    Principal,     Overbrook,  Pa. 


Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Prepares  girls  for  college  or  for  life.  Special  two-year 
finishing  course  for  High  School  graduates.  Music, 
Art,  Household  Arts  and  Sciences.  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Expression  and  Secretari  al  work.  Junior  Dept. 
High  healthful  location  New  gymnasium  and  tiled 
ontheslopeof  the  Lehigh  swimming  pool.  Tennis, 
Mountains.  Near  New  basketball.skating.riding, 
York  and  Philadelphia.  etc.  Aesthetic  and  Folk 
Bishop  Ethelbert  >»"* **v  Dancing.  Address 
Talbot,  Visitor.  Jlf  jffifc\35v  Clause  N.  Wyant. 
mi  wPr    ViS\.  Principal. 


COLONIAL  SCHOOL ^1^3:^1 

lege  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Secretarial.  Athletics. 
Outdoor  Sports.  Modern  Buildings.  Beautiful  location  in 
National  Capital.  Inaugural  year.  Well  ordered  home  and 
social  life.    References  required.    Catalog.    Address 

Jessie  Truman.  Associate  Principal,  1 533  Eighteenth  Street, Washington, D.C . 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  ;&,-$-"££ 

and  tomorrow.  Courses:  Preparatory;  two-year  advanced 
for  high  school  graduates;  special.  Unrivalled  location  at 
the  national  capital.  For  catalog,  address  Chevy  Chase 
School,  Box  D,  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.D., 
Headmaster,  Washington,  D.  C. 

llXniOnU  UAI  I  School  for  Young  Women  and  Girls 
IflnUIOUIl  flMLL  15th  year  under  present  management 
College  and  special  courses.  Conservatory  courses  in  Music 
Art,  Expression,  Modern  Languages.  Domestic  Science. 
Business  Course.  Individual  instruction.  Illustrated  catalog 
Geo.  F.  Winston,  LL.B.,  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Winston,  A.M., 
Principals,  3053  P  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sweet  Briar  College  swvEmGfmAAR 

Standard  four  year  college  courses.  Students  received  on 
certificate  and  by  examination.  Unexcelled  climate,  out 
of  door  sports  all  year.  For  catalogue  and  views  address 
the  Registrar,  Box  13. 

EMILIE  WATTS  McVEA,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  President 

H0LLINS  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Founded  1842.  Standard  College  Courses  B.  A.  and 
B.  M.  Admission  by  certificate  or  examination.  Degree 
accepted  for  graduate  work  by  leading  universities.  280 
students. 

Miss  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  President,  Box  313,  Hollins,  Va. 

FAIRFAX    HALL 

A  select  school  for  girls.  College  preparatory.  I  year  gradu- 
ate work.  Music,  Art.  Home  Economics,  Expression,  Secre- 
tarial. Mountain  location.  2 i-acre  campus.  Modern  build- 
ing. Main  line  C.  O.  &  N.  W.  Rys.  $450.  For  catalogue 
address  Box  D,  Basic,  Va. 

VIRGINIA  COLLEGE  for  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Box  T,  ROANOKE,  VA.  In  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  famed  for 
health  and  beauty.  Elective.  Preparatory  and  f"'l  Junior 
College  courses.  Music.  Art,  Expression.  Domestic  Science 
Catalogue.  Address  Mattie  P.  Harris.  President.  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Harris  Boatwright,  Vice-President. 

SOUTHERN     COLLEGE 

For  girls  and  young  women.     58th  year.     2-year  courses. 
Preparatory     and     Finishing    courses.     Music,     Art.     Ex- 
pression, Domestic  Science.     Athletics.   Gymnasium.   Non- 
sectarian. 
ARTHUR  KTXE  DAVIS,  A.M.,  827   College  Place,    Petersburg.   T«. 

BRENAU  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORY 

Noted  for:  Select  patronage  80  states;  pleasant  social  life:  location 
foothills  Blue  Rl<lge  Mountains.  North  of  Atlanta.  Standard  A.  B 
course;  special  advantages  In  music,  oratory,  art,  domestic  science, 
physical  culture.  82  buildings  Including  sorority  houses,  new  gym 
oasium.  swimming  pool.    Catalog  and  Illustrated  book.  Address 

BRENAU.  Box  "L,"  Gainesville,  Ga. 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

A  Standard  College .     Endowed.    Credit* recognized  by  universities  for 

traduate  work  and  by  State  Boards  of  Education.  Degrees  granted  In 
iberal  Arts,  Music  and  Home  Economics.  Certificate  granted  In  Sec 
rctarial,  Physical  Training  and  other  special  courses.  6buildings.  Music 
Hall,  Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool.  7  acres.  Tennis.  Hockey.  For 
catalogue  address  Box  C,  Woman's  College,  Jacksonville,  IV. 

■C«  _._.__  I_I.a11  College,  preparatory,  general  high 
r  crry  nail  school  and  advanced  courses.  Also 
special  instruction  in  music,  expression  and  domestic  arts  and 
sciences.  Located  in  a  picturesque  woodland  estate  of  twelve 
acres  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  2&  miles  from  Chicago. 
For  catalogue  address 
Miss  Elolse  R   Tremain   Prin  .  Boi  314,  Lake  Forest.  III. 
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mud  Colleges  fon*  W®m@ira 


ELDON  f  sucllodl  fo2:  ?5rl§ 

.  ,  In  historic  and  beau- 

tiful Annapolis,  Md.  23  miles  from 
Baltimore.  40  miles  from  Washington. 
College  preparatory,  general,  and  ad- 
vanced courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic 
Science.     Sports.     Catalog. 

W.  H.  KADESCH,  Ph.D.,  President 


MARYLAND   COLLEGE   FOR   WOMEN 

Courses:  College  Preparatory;  College;  Domestic  Science; 
Music;  Expression.  Advantages:  10  miles  from  Baltimore; 
Fireproof  Buildings;  Strong  Faculty;  66  years'  history. 
Catalogue. 

Address  Box  Q.  Lutherville.   Maryland. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School  3P\%y™[0?v°nZ% 

Academic.  Thorough  preparation  for  colleges.  Faculty  of 
college-trained  Christian  women.  Selected  students.  Cul- 
tural advantages  due  to  location.  Exceptionally  beautiful 
home.      Catalog.  Miss   Wilmot,    A.B..    Headmistress. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  1223  St.  Paul  Street. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SEMINARY 

A  SCHOOL  for  young  women,  especially  for  high  and  pre- 
paratory school  graduates  who  wish  instruction  in 
Music,  Art,  Expression,  and  vocational  subjects.  No  extra 
charge  for  Domestic  Science  diploma  course.  Campus  of 
6s  acres;  all  out-door  sports.  Gymnasium;  swimming- 
pool.  Located  in  suburb  of  Washington;  organized  study 
of  the  Capital.  Helpful  relations  between  teachers  and 
girls.  James  E.  Ament,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D..  President. 
References  required.    For  illustrated  book  address 

Registrar,  Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


WARB-BELMONT 

For    Girls     anp.Yqvnc    Women 

RESERVATIONS  for  the  1920-21  ses- 
sion should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
to  insure  entrance? 

Courses  covering  4  years  preparatory  and  2 
years  college  work.  Strong  Music  and  Art 
Departments.  Also  Literature,  Expression, 
Physical  Training,  Home  Economics  and  Sec- 
retarial. Outdoor  sports  and  swimming  pool. 
Woody  Cren  is  the  School  Farm  and  Country 
Club.    References  required. 

Booklets  on  request.    Address 

WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont  Heights         Box  F,  Nashville  Tenn. 


HOSMER  HALL 


Session,  Arts, 
r.      Modern 


CENTENARY  COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY 

For  girls  and  young  women.  Standard  Junior  College,  offer- 
ing best  advantages  in  all  branches  of  music,  art,  expression, 
home  economics,  physical  education  and  secretarial  train- 
ing. Swimming  pool  with  all  indoor  and  outdoor  sports. 
Beautiful  grounds,  ideal  location,  excellent  railway  facilities. 
36th  year  begins  September  21,1920.  Reservations  are  now 
being  made  for  next  session.  For  literature  address 
Or.  J.  W.  MALONE.  President Box  C,  Cleveland,  Tennessee 

MILWAUKEE-DOWNER  SEMINARY 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Campus  of  Milwaukee-Downer  College. 
An  accredited  and  standard  school  for  girls.  A  six-year 
course  for  college  entrance  beginning  with  the  seventh 
grade.    Catalog  S-10. 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Sabin,  President. 

SAINT     MARY'S    HALL 

Faribault,  Minnesota.  Founded  by  Bishop  Whipple  in  1855. 
Prepares  for  leading  colleges.  Thorough  general  course 
and  junior  colleges.  Excellent  advantages  in  music  and 
art.  Write  for  catalogue.  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  McElwaine, 
D.D..   Rector;      Miss    Amy     Louise     Lowey,     Principal. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI,  Wydown  Boulevard 

Founded   issi.      Boarding    and    Day 

School  for  eirls.    College  Preparatory 

and    Elective    Courses.      Music,     Ex- 

,  Crafts.  Rhythmic  Dancing.     Resident   Physical  Direc- 

fireproof  building  near  Washington  University.     Early 

registration  necessary. 

For  catalog  address,  ELMA  H.  BENTON,  A.M.,  Principal. 

L.     j  1     r>    11      .       For     YOUNG      WOMEN. 

lndenWOOd  v^Ollege  i<our  year  courses  confer- 
ring B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees.  Two  year  Junior  College  Course 
confers  A. A.  degree  Exceptional  vocational  home  eco- 
nomics, secretarial  and  other  courses.  Degree  courses  in 
music.  For  catalog  address 
J    L.  Roemer,  D.D.,  President.  Box  El,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

MISS  WHITER  SCHOOL  ft^S 

and  Day  Departments,  4148  Lindell  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Opens  September  15,  I920-  F°r  cata- 
logue and  information  address 

■      Mary  Josephine  White,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Howard  Payne  College 

A  Junior  College  for  young  women, 
fully  accredited  by  University  of  Mis- 
souri. Three  buildings  —  re-modeled 
dormitory —  gymnasium  —  outdoor 
sports.  Domestic  Science,  Music,  Art.  and 
Oratory.  Three  years'  state  certificate 
given  to  graduates.    Address 

Dr.  W.  L.  Halberstadt,  President 
Box  16,  Fayette,  Missouri 


Powder  Point  School 

Will  Understand  Your  Boy 

— and  help  him  to  understand  himself.     Thorough  in- 
struction.   Clean,  snappy  athletics  for 
every  boy.    Clearest  understanding  be- 
tween boys  and  masters.    Prepares  for 
college  and  gives   strong    gen- 
eral course.    Ages  10  to  19. 
Number  limited  to  sixty. 
Boys  must  furnish  evidence 
of  good  character.    Unique 
location  on  seashore.    Con- 
venient to  Boston.    Address  t 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE,  A.M. 
Headmaster 
95  King  Caesar  Road 
Duxbury,  Mass. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Founded  1841 

Organized  for  the  development  of  character. 

Directed  work  and  play. 

Preparatory  for  college  or  scientific  school. 

Ample  buildings  and  play  fields. 

Junior  School  for  Boys  from  ten  to  fourteen. 
A  distinct  school  in  a  building  of  its  own.  Under 
the  care  of  a  house  father  and  mother. 

Rates    $450— $900 

ARCHIBALD  V.  GALBRAITH,  Principal 

Box  B,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


B®y§9  Pirep&ir&toiry 


Massachusetts,  Boston.  539  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School. 

Established    1828.      Prepares    boys   exclusively    for 
MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE    OF    TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.      Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
Franklin  T.   Kurt,   Principal. 

M0NS0N  ACADEMY  for  Boys  I^ie'iT 

116th  year.  An  up-to-date- college  preparatory  school. 
Aim:  to  develop  manly  boys  by  the  practical  personal  touch. 
Athletics  carefully  supervised.  Fund  for  boys  of  proven 
worth  S500.  Booklet.  Joseph  M.  Sanderson,  A.B.  (Har- 
vard), Principal,  4  Main  St.,  Monson,  Mass. 

WILBRAHAM  ACADEMY 

Fits    for    life    and    for    college    work 
A  school  for  60  boys — single  rooms  only.     Yearly  expense  $800 

GAYLORD  W.  DOUGLASS.  A.M..  Headmaster,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

DEERFIELD  ACADEMY 

For  the  wholesome  development  of  the  boy's  individuality. 
Modern  equipment.  College  preparatory,  and  special 
courses.  All  athletics.  Endowed.  Send  for  views  and 
year  book.     Address 

17  ALBANY  ROAD,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

DUMMER  ACADEMY 

158th  Year  35  Miles  from  Boston 

A  boys'  boarding  and  day  school,  small   (60  boys)   and 
democratic.    Address 
CHARLES  S.  INGHAM,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster,  South Byfield,  Mass. 

MILFORD 

A  College  Preparatory  School 

FORMERLY 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 
Milford,  Conn. 

9  miles  from  New  Haven  on  the  main  line  to  New  York 
The  needs  of  each  boy  are  analyzed  and 
met.  Thoro  training  for  college  examina- 
tions. Small  classes  and  individual  instruc- 
tion.   Country  life,  supervised  athletics. 

Our  plan  limits  the  number  of  boys  we  can 
accept  each  year.  Tell  us  your  needs  and 
we  will  send  you  an  outline  plan  of  work, 
giving  time  required,  cost,  etc.,  for  fitting  for 
college.    Booklet  on  request. 

SAMUEL  B.   ROSENBAUM,  Prin. 
Milford,  Conn. 


The  Curtis.  School  for  Young  Boys 

Has  grown   forty-five  years  and   is  still  under  the  active 

direction  of  its  founder 

Frederick  S.  Curtis,  Principal 
Gerald  B.  Curtis,  Assistant  Principal 

Brookfield  Center  Connecticut 


S 
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The  Santa  Barbara  Girls'  School 

Residentand  Day  Pupils.  Eleven  Acres.  Country  Life  and  Sports.  Sleep- 
ing Porches.  Open  air  schoolrooms.  Riding.  Swimming  all  the  year  round. 
Basis  of  work,  clear  thinking 
Marian  L.  Chamberlain,  A.M.,  Principal 
P.  0.  Box  506,  SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA 


Massee  Country  School 

Shippan  Point  Stamford,  Conn, 


S3  minutes  from  New  York  City 
— on  Long  Island  Sound. 
A  college  preparatory  for  boys — 
day  and  boarding.  Junior  De- 
partment for  boys  /  years 
up.  Small  classes.    In- 
dividual attention. 
13th  year.  16  acres. 
New  equipment- 
Address 
W.  W.  Masiee,  Ph.D. 
Box  800 
Stamford,  Conn. 


STEARNS  SCHOOL 

A  country  school  for  boys  preparing  for  college,  scientific 
school  and  business.  Stimulating  air,  outdoor  sports. 
Modern  homelike  buildings. 

ARTHUR    F.    STEARNS,   Mt.  Vernon,   N.   H. 
MOSES    BROWN    SCHOOL 

Upper  School — Unique  record  for  college  entrance  prepara- 
tion and  for  success  of  graduates  in  college.  Studio,  manual 
training,  athletics,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
Lower  School— Special  home  care  and  training  of  younger  boys. 
Separate  room  for  every  grade.  Outdoor  sports.  Catalog. 
SETH  K.  GIFFORD,  Ph.D.,  Principal, Providence,  R.  I. 

MARQUAND  SCHg°£sFOR 

A  college  preparatory  and  Junior  day  school  maintained  by  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Two  million  dollar  equipment.  3  gyms,  2  pools,  lunch  room. 
Open  Sept.  22nd.    For  catalogue  or  personal  interview  address 

CARLE  O.  WARREN.    Headmaster 
55  Hanson  Place,  Brooklyn  Tel.  Pros.  8000 

The  Stone  School 

CORTMWALL-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Healthful  and  invigorating  location,  five  miles 
from  West  Point.  Boys  9  to  19.  Prepares  for 
college  or  business.  One  teacher  to  6  boys. 
All  sports  under  supervision.  Swimming 
pool.  Catalog. 
ALVAN  E.  DUERR,  Headmaster,  Box  17 

KOHUT 

Country  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  75  boys,  ages  7-15. 
11th  year.  New  site  and  buildings,  where  education 
means  sound  training,  mental,  moral  and  physical. 
Address  . 

H.  J.  KUGEL,  A.B.  (Yale),  Prin.,    HARRISON,   NEW  YORK 

Sherman  School  for  Boys 

A  preparatory  school  which  perpetuates  the  rugged 
ideals  and  patriotic  spirit  of  General  Sherman. 
Junior  and  College  Preparatory.  Non-Sectarian.  Ages 
io  years  and   over.    Newburgh-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

CASCADILLA 

College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys.  Individual  atten- 
tion. Small  classes.  Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Well-known 
school  crew.  Enrollment  125.  Summer  session.  Catalog. 
A.  M.  Drummond,  M.A.,  Director,  Box  118,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson 

Irving  School  for  Boys  ESMMtiSS 

"Irving"  country.  84th  year.  29  years  under  present  Head 
Master.  Newsite  and  buildings  1904.  Prepares  for  all  colleges 
and  technical  schools.  Individual  instruction.  Athletic  field . 
Swimming  pool.    Gymnasium. 

J.  M.  Furman,  A.M.,  Headmaster,  Box 905. 

Pennington  School 

In  the  New  Jersey  Hills,  convenient  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Prepares  for  college,  technical  schools  and  busi- 
ness. Small  classes  insure  individual  attention.  Literary 
and  musical  organizations.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
10  acre  campus.  Strong  athletics.  Moving  Pictures.  Resi- 
dent Nurse.  Moderate  rates.  Separate  Jnnlor  School  for  a 
limited  number  of  boys  from  9  to  13  years.  Home  care.  82nd 
year  opens  September  22nd.  Early  registration  desirable. 

Send  for  booklets. 
FRANK  MACDAN1EL,  P.P.,  Headmaster,  Boi  80,  Pennington.  W.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory   School 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys  over  r4.  Rapid  progress. 
Limited  number  of  pupils  and  freedom  from  rigid  class 
organization.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities.  Special 
attention  given  to  Athletics  and  moral  welfare.  46th  year. 

J.  B.  FINE,  Headmaster,  Princeton.  New  Jersey. 


w 


RUTGERS 

PREPARATORY   SCHOOL 


A  proud  record  of  154  years.  Grad- 
uates high  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Well-balanced  courses.  Our  teachers  develop 
studious,  manly  boys  ready  for  any  college  and 
combine  companionship  with  discipline.  Happy 
home  life  in  beautiful  dormitories  and  the  best 
of  food.  Gym,  swimming  pool,  track,  libtary, 
chapel.  Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  new  boys 
accepted,  preference  is  given  to  applicants  in  har- 
mony with  the  long  established  ideals  of  the  school. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog,  stating  age  and  other* 
particulars  about  your  boy 
WILLIAM  P.  KELLY,  Headmaster,  2  College  Av.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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1&UU  QcoAmM 

A  Real  Boy's  School  ' 

Liberally  endowed  and  thoroughly  equipped  for 
boys  who  are  able  and  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  unusual  opportunities  offered.  General  educa- 
tion and   preparation   for    any    college    or    technical 

school. 

A  catalog  will  be 
mailed  upon  request, 
but  a  visit  for  per- 
sonal inspection  is 
more  satisfactory. 

JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  ILD. 
Headmaster 

Box  W,  Blalrstown,  N.  i. 


PEDDIE 


Peddie  is  a  school  that  trains  boys  to  be  MEN! 
Nine  miles  from  Princeton.  Modern  dormi- 
tories— 60  acre  campus— all  sports.  Graduates 
enter  all  colleges  by  certificate  or  examination. 
55th  year.  Every  boy  given  a  thorough  phys- 
ical  examination.     SEND    FOR   CATALOG. 

Roger  W.  Swetland,  LL.D..  Headmaster 
Box  4-P  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Kingsley  School  For  Boys 

22  miles  from  New  York  City  in  the  Newjersey 

hills.     For  illustrated  catalog  address 

J,  R.  CAMPBELL,  M.A.,  Box  L  ESSEX  FELLS,  N.  J. 


Instruction  in  small  groups— personal  care.  Develop- 
ment of  character  and  training  for  efficient  service 
in  life.  Prepares  for  colleges,  technical  schools. 
Separate  Junior  Department  with  House  Mother  and 
constant  supervision.  Complete  equipment.  Gymna- 
sium and  twenty-acre  athletic  field.  Carnegie  Library. 
Moderate  rates.  Catalog. 
OSCAR  S.  KRIEBEL,  D.D.,  Prin.,     Box    113,    Pennsbnrg.  Ta. 


Carson  Long  Institute 

84th  year.  A  home  school  for  boys.  6  buildings,  18 
acres  in  the  healthful  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  In- 
dividual and  persona!  instruction — how  to  learn,  how  to 
labor,  how  to  live.  Our  aim  is  knowledge,  character,  cul- 
ture, efficiency.  College  Preparatory,  Business.  Junior 
t  ourses.  Spanish,  French,  Public  Speaking.  Separate 
building  for  boys  under  13  years.  Strong  religious  but 
non-sectarian  influence.  Low  charges  due  to  endowment 
and  buying  supplies  direct  from  farmers.  £400  and  up- 
Juniors,  §375-    For  further  details,  address 

Carson  Long  Institute. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Bloomfield.  Box  Y. 

Mercersburg  Academy  ^£rS2&&i5S« 

for  college  or  business.  Under  Christian  masters  from  the 
great  universities.  Located  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  spots  of  America.  New  gymnasium. 
Equipment  modern.  Write  for  catalog.  Address  Box  103. 
William  Mann  Irvine,  LL.D.,  Headmaster,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Bethlehem  Preparatory  School 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

1600  boys  prepared  for  leading  universities  in  42  years.    Ex- 
tensive   grounds.      Gymnasium,    swimming    pool,    athletic 
fields.  Summer  session.  Separate  Junior  School  new  building. 
JOHN  L.  TUGGEY,  M.A.,  Headmaster 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Founded  1787 

Prepares  boys  for  all  colleges  and  technical  schools    ,  Junior 
School  in  separate  building.    Moderate  terms.    Literature  of 
interest  to  college  preparatory  students. 
Address  Box  407.     E.  M.  HARTMAN,  A.M.,  Principal 


Swart hmo re 
Preparatory 

Prepares  boys  for  college 
or  life-work.  Small  classes. 
Junior  Dept. 

For  catalog  address 

W.  P.  TOMLINSON,  MA. 
Box  14  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  permits  boys 
to  grow  up  out-of-doors.  200  acres  highland 
overlooking  river.  Special  preparation  for 
college  and  technical  schools.  Preceptorial 
system.  All  sports.  Gymnasium,  swimming 
pool,  etc.  School  owns  its  own  farm  and  dairy. 
Rate  $850.    For  catalog  address  Box  816. 

DR.  A.  W.  WILSON,  Jr.,  President 
Saltsburg,  Pa. 


THE  ARMY  &  NAVY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

Prepares  for  any  college.  6  new  buildings.  Cottage  plan — 
boys  and  masters  live  together.  Splendid  Gymnasium  and 
Athletic  field.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

4117  Connecticnt  Avenue  (Suburbs),  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  McCALLIE  SCHOOL  Boys^Chrietianmen 
train  boys  for  college.  Individual  attention.  1000  feet  eleva- 
tion. Big  athletic  field.  All  sports.  Swimming  lake,  military 
drill.  Honor  System.  Boys  live  in  Masters '  homes.  Address 
Headmasters  S.  J.  &  S.  P.  McCALLIE,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Box  204,  Highland  Park  Station,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


FOR  BOYS  7  TO  16 

In  hill  country,  1000  ft.  above 
sea  level,  one  hour  from  Chi- 
cago. Faculty,  placing  boy 
values  before  book  values, 
6eeks  to  develop  mind,  body, 
morals  and  manners.  Ath- 
letics. Our  ideal:  "For  every 
'i  odd  Boy  a  good  citizen."  Ask 
about  Northern  Summer  Camp. 

NOBLE  HILL,  Principal 
Woodstock,  Illinois 


Mn 


year 

TODD 
SEMINAEYi 


A 


or 


IOY& 


ALLEN  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

A  country,  college  preparatory  school,  9  miles  from 
Boston.  The  group  system  prevails.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  concrete  rink,  and  three  athletic  fields. 
Upper  and  Lower  Schools. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Director 

431  Walthatn  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 


A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  American  boy 
and  the  discriminating  parent.  Exponents  of  clean 
sport,  fair  play,  and  thorough  work.  Development 
and  maintenance  of  health  considered  of  first  im- 
portance. Military  training  adapted  to  the  age 
of  our  boys.  Preparatory  to  iarger  secondary 
schools.  Equipment  modern  and  complete.  100 
acres. 
ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Principal 
Box  L,  Billerica,  Mass. 


New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

St.  John's  Military  School  M^JSK 

lege  preparation.  Parental  discipline.  Gymnasium,  swimming 
pool.  Athletic  field.  Manly  sports  encouiaged.  Junior  Hall, 
a  separate  school  for  boys  under  13.    Catalogue. 

W.  A.  Ranney,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Principal. 

mNiHis 


Keen  minds,  clean  morals  and 
strong  bodies  are  the  foundation  of 
the  Manlius  idea,  f  S  t  .  John's 
School,  Manlius,  blends  the  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  in  the  develop- 
ment of  boys  along  common  sense 
principles.  Manlius  offers  prepara- 
tion for  College  and  Business,  and 
•gives  superior  military  training 
through  its  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps.  Thorough  equipment.  At- 
tractive Summer  Camp.  Send  for 
booklet  and  information. 


BrlR.  Gen.  Wm. 

Verbeck,  Pres. 

Box  109 

Manlius,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

THE  STORY  of  this  famous 
School  is  told  in  the  illus' 
trated  catalogue,  which  will 
be  sent  upon  application  to  the 
Vice-President. 

Largest  Military 
School  in  the  East 

CAVALRY,  INFANTRY,  CADET  BAND 
(SPECIAL   RATES    TO    MUSICIANS) 


ML  _,  T  1  C  L  1  (Military)  Thorough  prepa- 
Ohegan  J-iake  OCtlOOlrationforCollege.Technical 
School  or  Business,  with  certificate  privileges.  Average  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  a  class,  8.  Healthful  location  on  Mohegan 
Lake.  Physical  Training  and  Athletics  under  professional 
direction.  A.  E.  Linder,  A.M..  PrinciDal. 

New  York,  Mohegan  Lake,  Westchester  County,  Box  89. 


Military  Acatterr^ 


ROOSEVELT  MILITARY  ACAD- 
EMY provides  your  boy  with 
an  education  and  all-round  training 
which  will  prepare  him  for  future 
leadership.  The  aim  of  this  Academy 
is  always  to  develop  manly  youth  accord- 
ing to  the  Roosevelt  standards  of  patriotic  Americanism. 
"Quentin  Hall" — fine  new  modern  dormitory,  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  shower  baths,  recreation  room,  study 
hall,  etc. 

Strong  Faculty.  Academic  Term  commences  September 
22d.  Enrollments  now  being  received.  Write  to  Head- 
master for  descriptive  booklet. 

ROOSEVELT  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

West  Englewood,  New  Jersey  IIM|I — —**$ 


Freehold  Military  School 

For  90  Select  Young  Boys 

Just  enough  of  the  Military  Training  to  inculcate  habits 
of  obedience,  promptness,  orderliness  and  self-reliance. 
Study  and  play  carefully  supervised.  One  teacher  to 
10  boys.    "The  school  with  the  personal  touch." 

Major  CHARLES  M.  DUNCAN,  Boi  95,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Bordentown    Military    Institute 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Efficient  faculty, 
small  classes,  individual  attention.  Boys  taught  how  to  study. 
Military  training.  Supervised  athletics.  36th  year.  Forcat- 
alogue.  address  Drawer  C-7,  Col.  T.  D.  LANDON.  Borden- 
town, N.J.  Principal  and  Commandant. 

RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY  (Military) 

A  Branch  of  the  Randolph-Maccn  System.  In  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  Equipment  cost  S100.00U.  Prepare*  for  College  or 
Scientific  Schools  MILITARY  TRAINING.  Gymnaaium 
and  Athletics.    29th  year  opens  September  21st.   Addrees 

CH1S.  L.  HELTON,  A.M.,  Principal,  Bai  410,  Front  Bojal.  Ta 

Staunton  Military  Academy  iSSSlS/tatte 

East.  Boys  from  10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the 
Universities,  Government  Academies  or  Business.  Gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool  and  athletic  park.  New  $275,000 
barracks.    Charges  $600.    For  catalogue  address. 

Col.  Wm.  G.  Kable,  Ph.D.,  President,  Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School  ££■&£.  STSS 

sonal  attention  Rcsultful  military  training,  K.O.T.C.  under  U.  S. 
War  Dnpt.  41st  year.  Hew  $100,000  fireproof  equipment.  Diploma 
limits  to  all  collejcs.  Rates  $B00.  Spring  encampment  near  famous 
cAToriM  atfirottoes  for  all  students.    Catalogue. 

51  j  r  Mohias  H    Hi-dsim.  Prin.,  Box  404.  Waynesboro.  Ylrflnta 
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ITARY 
ACADEMY! 


Best  equipped  private  boys'  school  in  South.  Eleven  Buildings  with  excellent 
library,  laboratory,  class-room  facilities.  Alumni  Mathodrome — 150  feet  in 
diameter — to  be  erected  before  winter.  Faculty  of  fifteen  university-trained 
experts  guarantees  thorough  work.  INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION  AND  CLOSE 
SUPERVISION  DAY  AND  NIGHT.  Boys  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  ad- 
mitted. Separate  Junior  School  for  younger  boys.  Character-moulding,  good 
habits,  sound  scholarship,  clean  sport — academy  ideals.  Classical,  linguistic, 
scientific,  commercial  courses.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  universities  North 
and  South.  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT  UNDER  DIRECT  SUPERVISION 
OF  THE  GOVERNMENT.    For  handsomely  illustrated  catalog  address 

Col.  L.  L.  RICE,  President,  Box  1 OO,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


CASTLE  HEIGHTS  JUNIOR  SCHOOL 

,  Located  in  the  country  three  miles  from  railroad;  removed  from  drug  stores,  soda  founts,  movie  shows, 
corner  groceries  and  other  loafing  centres.  Environment  absolutely  wholesome  rendering  discipline  of 
boys  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  relatively  easy.  School  property  embraces  nine  substantial 
buildings:  dormitories,  dining  hall,  gymnasium,  library,  bowling  alley,  recitation  rooms,  infirmary,  on  a 
200  acre  plot.  Wonderful  chalybeate  spring  supplies  perfect  drinking  water.  Hours  of  work  and  play 
carefully  tempered  to  young  boys.  Much  out-door  exercise  including  hikes  through  the  woods.  Trained 
nurse  and  house-mother.  Carefully  selected  faculty.  Steam  heating  and  electric  lighting.  Modern 
sanitation.  Tuition  $500.  In  writing  to  Col.  L.  L.  RICE,  Box  1  OO,  Lebanon,  Tennessee, 
for  illustrated  catalog,  specify  Junior  School. 


IRortbwestern  fUMlitars  anfc  Waval  HcaDemp 

7/7  m'thc  A  v'rile  American    preparatory  school  that  will    interest    discriminating 

IU  /flllcS  parents  and  that  will  appeal  to  the  boy  who  loves  athletics,  outdoor  life, 

fynm  Chimirn  automobiles  and  other  sports.  Students  of  good  character  only  received. 
JTOTTl  KatllCClgO  School  operated  on  self-government  principles  and  honor  ideals.  Recog- 
nized by  colleges,  the  War  Department  and  the  public  as  one  of  the  great  schools  of  America. 
Exceptional  location  and  buildings  with  every  known  improvement  in  heating,  lighting, 
sanitation,  fire-proofing,  etc.  Attendance  limited  to  200.  Catalogue  outlining  its  many 
"  distinctive  advantages  on  request.    Address 


COLONEL  R.  P.  DAVIDSON,  Supt. 


Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 


MORGAN  PARK  JKffi&Kf 

14  miles  from  Chicago.  Known  for  its  thoroughness.  Old-fash- 
ioned scholastic  standards.  Credits  recognized  at  all  colleges. 
Teacher-conducted  visits  to  Chicago's  civic  and  industrial  institu- 
tions with  shop  talks  and  business  men's  lectures  part  of  regular 
work.  Small  classes.  Individual  care.  Playground  activities  under 
trained  directors.  Separate  school  for  younger  boys.  Boy  .Scout 
Troops.    R.  O.  T.  C.  ' 

COL.  H.  D.  ABELLS,  Supt. 

For  catalog  address  Box  800,    Morgan  Park,  Illinois 


WENTWORTH 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

LEXINGTON,  MO. 
ESTABLISHED  1880 


A  HIGH  GRADE  preparatory 
^y\.  school  for  boys  of  good  char- 
acter. Thorough  scholastic 
instruction  in  small  classes.  Accredited 
by  leading  universities  and  colleges. 
Military  instruction  under  regular  U.  S. 
Army  officer  and  World  War  veterans. 
New  gymnasium  unusually  large  and 
complete.  All  athletics  under  trained 
instructors.  Every  student  takes  active 
part  in  competitive  athletics.  Indoor 
and  outdoor  swimming  pools.  Grit 
tennis  courts.   43  Miles  from  Kansas  City. 

For  Catalog  of  Academy  or  Circular  of  School  for  Small 
Boys,  address 

S.  SELLERS,  Superintendent 
1813  Washington  Ave. 
Lexington,  Mo. 


Inlaftairy  SelWok 


tJEyirf  ¥ni,tary 

Academy 


The  spirit  of  comraderie  that 
prevails  at  Culver  is  not  only 
one  of  the  finest  things  that  a 
school  can  possess,  but  it  is  a 
priceless  asset  to  her  graduates, 
soci  Uy  and  in  business. 

Culver  prepares  for  college, 
technical  schools,  and  business. 
Highest  academic  standards. 
Strong  faculty.  Immediate 
application  necessary  for  1920-21 
session.    Address 

Executive  Officer 

CULVER,  INDIANA 

(On  Lake  Maxinkuckee) 


TENNESSEE  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Box  124.  SWEETWATER.  TENNESSEE 

Nation-wide  patronage  and  recognition  establish  T.  M.  I.  as 
The  South's  Best  Known  Military  School.  Modern 
equipment.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  $600  covers 
all  charges  including  uniforms.    Write  for  catalog. 


MIAMI 

JLtJLmilitary  instituted 


cermantown 

hub 


DAYTON.  OHIO 


80a  72 


Trains  for  good  physical  manhood.  Meets  students' 
needs  whether  instruction,  encouragement,  advice  or 
discipline.  Military  training  makes  bodies  strong; 
high  academic  standards,  social  and  moral  training 
brings  out  individuality.  Recreation  and  all  outdoor 
activities.  Collegiate  courses,  preparation  for  Gov- 
ernment Academies,  Higher  Colleges,  Universities 
or  Business.  Preparatory  department.  Military 
training  under  U.  S.  Army  Officers.  36th  year 
September  1920.     Catalog. 


EPISCOPAL  THE  AMERICAN  RUGBY 

The  American  Ru^by.  Every  wide-wake  American  boy 

will  be  charmed  with  the  stirring  activities  of  military  life  and 
the  splendid  athletic  features.       High  scholastic  record.     1921 
applications  now  being  received.      Address 
Box  12.1.  lielnfleliMVaukeshACo.,  Wis. 


PORTER  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


Established  in  1867.  A  national  school.  282 
Boys  from  18  states  and  4  foreign  countries. 
Unit  R.  O.  T.  C.    Military  science  taught  by 
V.  S.  Army  officer.    Thorough  preparation 
for  college  or  business.    Intimate  tutor- 
ing system.      A    broader  preparation 
than  public  schools  can  give.  160,000  im- 
provements during  vacation.  Catalog. 

REV.  WALTER  MITCHELL,  D.D. 
Box  L,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 

with  a  Winter  Home  in  Florida 

Boys  at  K.  M.  I.  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  col- 
lege. The  two  homes  afford  outdoor  sports  and  work 
all  year  round.  Equipment  excellent,  including  new 
laboratories,  buildings  and  work  shops.  Designated 
"  Honor  School "  by  War  Dept.  Junior  and  Senior 
R.O.  T.  C.  Early  registration  necessary;  large  wait- 
ing list  last  year.    References  required. 

Address  THE  PRESIDENT,  K.M.I.,  LYNDON,  KY. 


Missouri    Military   Academy 

develops  red-blooded  American  young  manhood,  through 
carefully  co-ordinated  military  and  academic  training. 
Equipment  and  faculty  exceptional.    For  catalogue  address 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  Mexico,  Mo. 


KEMPER 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 

It  is  the  Kemper  idea  to 
develop  both  mind  and  body. 
With  highest  scholastic 
standards,  Kemper  excels  in 
athletics  as  a  school — sports 
on  the  track  or  in  the  gym- 
nasium, baseball,  basketball, 
boxing,  swimming,  skating, 
tennis,  hikes,  etc. 

Up-to-date  forge,  machine  and 
wood-working  shops  satisfy  the 
love  of  "making  things."  For 
catalog  address 


Col.  T.    A. 

706  Third  St. 


JOHNSTON 

Boonville,  Mo. 


MSInftairy  Sclhoolls 


Marion 
Institute 

The  ARMY  and    NAVY    COLLEGE 

Designated   Honor  School 
1920  by  War  Dept. 

One   of  the  most    distinctive 
schools  in  America 

Superb     equipment.       8o-acre 
campus.    Patronage  from  every 
state  and  territory  of  the  Union 
and     from    foreign     countries. 
Ideally  located  in  the  Appalachian  foothills 
isothermal    belt    which    the   Government 
most  satisfactory  for  training  soldiers 
preparatory    and    college    courses. 


j^ 


in  the 

found 

Complete 

Unlimited 

private  tutoring  without  extra  charge.  Junior 
and  Senior  R.O.T.C.  Complete  equipment  for 
military  training.  Tactical  staff  from  the  Army 
and  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

Army  and  Navy  Department 

Coaching  courses  for  entrance  examinations  to 
Annapolis  and  West  Point;  College  Courses  cover- 
ing the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  first  year's  work 
in  the  Academy  to  insure  success  and  high  rank. 
These  courses  have  the  unqualified  indorsement 
of  the  Adjutant-General.  Special  Courses  for  com- 
petitive examinations  for  appointment  toAnnapolis 
and  West  Point  and  Cadetships  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy.  In  1920  Marion  men  won  appointments 
in  every  competitive  examination  they  stood,  and 
made  IC0%  of  successes  on  February  entrance  ex- 
amination to  Naval  Academy.  Rates  moderate. 
For  catalog  and  information,  address  Box  B, 

Col.  W.  L.  MURFEE,  Pres.       Marion,  Alabama 


Gulf  Coast  Military  and  Naval  Academy 

America's  great  open  air  school  on  the  Gulf.  Study,  ath- 
letics, water  sports.  Boys  sleep  on  screened  porches.  Strong 
college-bred  faculty.  Teacher  to  every  20  boys.  Separate 
department  for  bovs  8  to  15.  You'll  enjoy  our  catalogue. 
THE  ACADEMY,  R  1,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

New  Mexico  \SSHS 

«A  state-owned  school  in  the  heart  of  the 
vigorous,  aggressive  West.  Develops  the 
highest  type  of  manhood.  Ideal  conditions 
— bracing  air,  sunshine,  dry  climate.  Al- 
titude 3700  feet.  Preparatory  and  Junior 
College.    Address 

Col.  Jas.  W.  Willson,  Snpt.,  Box  L,  Roswell.  New  Mexico 


Boy*  Qrow  big 

and  atrong  in 

California 


PAGE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boys 

The  Largest   of  Its    Class 

In  America 

Page  Military  Academy  builds  a  firm 
foundation  for  a  successful  career.  Every- 
thing adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  small 
boys.  Military  training  fosters  exact- 
ness, cooperation,  self-reliance  and  initia- 
tive. Large,  modern  buildings;  seven 
acre  campus;  seventeen  resident  teachers. 
Let  our  catalog  tell  you  all  about  the 
school. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 
R.F.D.  No.  7,  Box  945,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


San  Diego  Army   and   Navy   Academy 

College  preparatory.  Offers  best  in  academic  and  military 
instruction.  Fully  accredited.  Christian  character  training 
emphasized.  Army  detail.  Outdoor  sports  entire  year.  Lo- 
cated near  ocean.  Summer  session  July  1st  to  Sept.  1st. 
Calif.,  Pacific  Beach.  Capt.  Thos.  A.  Davis,  Pres. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy 

San  Rafael,  California 

43rd  year  opens  September  6th.        Early  registration  neces- 
sary.   For  illustrated  catalog  address 

REX  D.  SHERER.  President,  San  Rafael 


PASADENA    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

Healthfully  and  beautifully  located  in  Sunny  Southern 
California.  Outdoor  sports  the  entire  year.  Every  modern 
comfort  and  convenience.  Truly  military  and  athletic,  but  special  em- 
phasis on  scholarship  and  character  training:.  Begins  with  fifth  (rrado 
and  carries  work  through  high  school  courses.  Small  classes,  constant 
personal  supervision. 
Address  the  Superintendent,  R.F.D.  2,  Box  12,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


V©e&ttibm&E  amid  Prolfss, 
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Babson  Institute 

For  Training  Men  to  Become 

Business  Executives 

Under    the   direction    of  the    Babson    Statistical    Organization. 

Intensive  one  or  two  year  resident  training  for  young  men 
who  by  inheritance,  ability  or  other  circumstances  are  to  occupy 
positions  of  authority,  responsibility  and  tr^st. 

Our  men  learn  by  doing  while  they  are  studying — small 
classes  or  the  conference  and  laboratory  basis. 

Practical  Economics  and  the  handling  of  Commodities. 
Financial  Management  and  the  care  of  Property. 
Business  Psychology  and  the  influencing  of  Men. 
Personal  Efficiency  and  the  control  of  one's  self. 

Courses  include  manufacturing,  financing,  banking,  mer- 
chandising, domestic  and  foreign  trade,  investments,  account- 
ancy, business  management,  labor  problems,  written  and  oral 
expression,  individual  efficiency,  and  specialized  research  work. 

The  School  Trains  for  Leadership 

Only  a  limited  number  accepted. 

For  catalog  of  Babson   Institute   address 

E.  HAYWARD,  Registrar 

Bdbson  Institute 


ROGER  W.  BABSON 
President 


350  Washington  St. 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


SIDNEY  A.  LINNEKIN 
Vice  President 


THE  GARLAND  SCHOOL 
OF  HOMEMAKING 

A  special   school  which  qualifies  girls  to  preside  over  and 
maintain  well  ordered  homes. 
MARGARET  J.  STANNARD.  Director,    2  Chestnut  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Lesley  School  of  Household  Arts 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  GRADE  WORK 

Home  efficiency  and  dietetics.     Dormitory  accommodation. 
Address 

MRS.  EDITH  LESLEY  WOLFARD 
29  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

C®=Edli!fl<s&ftn®ini8iu 


WYOMING    SEMINARY 

A  co-educational  school  where  boys  and  girls  get  a 
vision.  College  preparation.  Business,  Music,  Art, 
Oratory  and  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Military 
training,  Gymnasium  and  Athletic  field.  76th  year. 
Endowed.  Catalog. 
L.  L.  SPRAGUE,  D.D.,  President    -    -    Kingston,  Pa. 

KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY  JSSySSSS 

with  a  moderate  tuition.   108th  year  opens  Sept.  15th.    Hiph 
elevation.   Eight  buildings.    100  acres.   Farm.  Separate  dor- 
mitories for  girls  and  boys.   New  Gymnasium.   Playing  fields* 
Outing    Club    for  winter  sports.     Address 
Charles  Alden  Tracy,  Headmaster,  Meriden,  N.  H. 


Parsonsfield  Seminary 


North  Parsonsfield 
Maine 

For  boys  and  girls.      In  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains. 
200  acres.  4   buildings.    Invigorating  air.   All  sports.    College 
preparatory  course.     Domestic  Science.     Agriculture.     En- 
dowment permits  S300  to  cover  all  expense.      Booklet. 
WESLEY  S0WLE,  A.B.,  Principal,  Box  7,  Kezar  Falls,  Main* 


Social  Motive  School 

A  Co-educational  Day  School.  All  grades  and  High  School. 
Courses  include  French;  Music;  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts, 
Domestic  Arts  and  Gymnasium.  Boys  and  Girls'  Afternoon 
Outdoor  Clubs.    Catalog  upon  request. 

BERTHA  M.  BENTLEY,  Principal,  526  West  114lh  Sired,  New  York  Cily 


jlInntesHnri  3\x%\  !toar&mg  an&  Sag  iurljflfll 

mJ *r\  1  &mrnth  $rar 

LITTLE    CHILDREN   THREE   TO   TWELVE   YEARS 

Under  Scientific  Direction  which  covers  diet,  recreation,  deportment,  occupation,  differing  for  each 

individual  child.    French,  Music  and  formal  grade  studies  thru  Primary  and  Elementary  requirements. 

Experience,  result*  and  references  have  established  our  foundation. 

ANNA  WINDLE  PAIST,  Directress  Spruce  Street  at  40th,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'SUMMER  CAMP  UNDER  SAME  DIRECTION) 


Worcester  Domestic  Science  School 

One  and  two-year  Normal  and  Home-making  courses.     Trains  for 
teachers  of  cookery,  sewing,  matrons,  dietitians.     Normal  Domestic 
Science  Training.    Red  Cross  Work.     Graduates  occupy  exceptional 
positions.    Opens  Sept.  28,  1920.     Address 
Mrs.  F.  A.  WETHERED,  158  Institute  Road,  Worcester,  Mass. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in  connection  with  Emma 
Willard  School.  A  School  of  Practical  Arts.  Secretarial 
Work,  Household  Economics  and  Industrial  Arts.  B.A.  and 
B.S.  Degrees.    Address  Secretary, 

RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE,  TROY.  N.  T. 

THE  ERSKINE  SCHOOL 

Practical,  vocational,  and  business  training  for  women. 
Resident  and  day  pupils. 

Euphemia  McClintock,  M.A.,  Principal 
129  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON,  MASS.       45tta  year  begins  Oct.  4th 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructors:  Drawing  and  Painting — Philip  L.  Hale,  F.  A. 
Bosley.  W.  James,  L.  P.  Thompson,  R.  McLellan;  Model- 
ing—  Charles  Grafly;  Design — Henry  Hunt  Clark.  Scholar- 
ships  and  Traveling   Scholarships.     For    circular,   address 

A.    F.    BROOKS.    Manager 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

Charlei  Henry  rteyes,  Ph.D.,  President.  A  Professional  and  Voca- 
tional College  for  Women.  Fine  and  Applied  Art,  Home  Economics, 
Music.  Physical  Education.  Secretarial  Courses.  B.  S.  Degree  or 
Teacher's  and  Supervisor's  Certificate.      For  catalog  address 

Box  F,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia  School  of  Design 

FOR    WOMEN 

Founded  1844' 

The  oldest  Industrial  Art  School 
in  America  offers  the  highest 
grade  of  Instruction  in  Art  and 
Design,  Normal  Art,  Textile  De- 
Sinn,  Costume  Design,  Fashion 
Illustration,  Book  Illustration, 
Interior  Decoration,  Modelling, 
Portrait,  Life  and  Still  Life 
Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Color. 
Practical  training.  Graduate* 
command  good  salaries.  Pupils 
accepted  direct  from  Grammar 
and  High  Schools. 

Send  for  Booklet.    Box  14 

Broad  and  Master  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Prepares  thoroly 
for  Business  and 
the  Civil  Service 
and  obtains  employment 
for  students  who  can  be 
recommended  for  effi- 
ciency and  good  char- 
acter. 

Persons  seeking  the  best  advantages  for  instruc- 
tion, study,  and  practice  will  be  qualified  for  the 
most  paying  employments  open  to  beginners  in  a 
single  year  or  less. 

If  you  have  the  intelligence,  ambition  and  grit 
needed  for  acquiring  thoro  proficiency,  and  can 
afford  the  vocational  training  offered  at  Eastman, 
you  may  be  assured  of  rapid  promotion  to  executive 
positions  and  high  salaries. 

The  school  offers  intensive,  finishing  courses  for 
high  school  and  college  students,  affording  specific, 
technical  instruction  in 

Accounting,  Banking,  Commercial  Law,  etc. 
Business  Training,  Salesmanship,  English,  etc. 
Civil  Service  (Government  Employments). 
Secretarial  (Private  or  Executive). 
Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Correspondence,  etc. 
Stenography,  Typewriting,  Office  Practice,  etc. 
Normal  (for  teachers  of  commercial  branches). 

Exceptional  opportunities  for  self-help  and  ad- 
vancement to  capable  young  people  of  the  better 
sort.  Individual  training  for  persons  who  need  to 
be  interested,  encouraged,  taught  how  to  study,  and 
made  self-reliant. 

Experienced,  efficient,  faithful  teachers.  Strong 
lecture  courses.    Ideal  location. 

References — More  than  56,000  successful 
alumni. 

Moderate  expenses — $185  pays  the  total  cost  of 
tuition,  books,  and  board  for  a  term  of  13  weeks. 

No  vacations.  New  students  enroll  and  begin 
work  any  week  day. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  good  start  in  business,  write 
for  prospectus. 

Address 
CLEMENT  C.  GAINES,  M.A..ELL.D., 
Box  938,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


m 


^/COMMERCE, 

far  students  who  have  had  two  years  of  col- 
lege work.  Four  year  course  for  H  gh  fachool 
S-aduates.  Advanced  work  for  college  erad- 
iates.   All  work  leads  to  degree. 

430  Northwestern  University  Building.  Chicago^ 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Normal  Courses  for  Men  and  Women.  Physical  Edu- 
cation. Preparing  men  and  women  as  teachers.  Kin- 
dergarten training  course  prepares  thoroughly  for 
work  in  the  Public  Schools  and  for  state  board  exam- 
ination. Domestic  Art  and  Science  and  Household 
Economy  thoroughly  taught.  School  Gardening  and 
Music.    Send  for  Catalog. 

RUSSELL  H.  C0NWELL,  President     ' 
Dept.  L.D.,  Broad  and  Berks  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 


Largest  School  of  Oratory,  Belles-lettres  and 
Pedagogy  in  America.  Summer  Session.  41st 
year.    Degrees  granted .    Address 

HARRY   SEYMOUR    ROSS,   Dean 
HUNTINGTON    CHAMBERS  BOSTON 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL 
OF    OCCUPATIONAL    THERAPY 

trains  young  women  for  new  and  useful  vocation;  seven 
months'  course  in  design  and  crafts,  supplemented  by  lectures 
and  two  months'  hospital  practice.  Opens  October  4.  Address 

Miu  FLORENCE  FULTON.  Dean,  2131  Spruce  Street 

THE  WILLIAMS  SCHOOL  "'S^&V 

Teachers'    Coarse;    Lyceum   Course;    Dramatic   Course    and    General 
Culture  Course.    Graduates  eligible  to   teach   In  N.    Y.    State   Public 
Schools  without  State  Certificate.    Dormitories  and  Auditorium.    School 
year  opens  September  22nd.    For  catalogue  address 
THE    REGISTRAR S  De  Witt;Park.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THE  ITHACA  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

School   Year  Opens  September  22nd, 

Two-vear  Normal  Course.     Graduates  eligible  to  teach  in  N.  Y.  State 
Public  Schools  without  State  Certificate.     Course  includes  athletics, 
dancing,  fencing,  public  speaking,  games.      Co-educational.     Dor- 
mitories.    For  catalogue  address 
THE  REGISTRAR,  5  De  Witt  Park.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  key  to  profession  of  physical  director,  play-ground 
supervisor.  Two  year  normal  course  for  High  School 
graduates.  Includes  athletics,  aesthetic  and  folk  dancing, 
games.  Swimming  pool.  Woman's  dormitory.  Term  opens 
September  23rd. 

AMERICAN  /H^  PHYSICAL 
COLLEGER  ill  EDUCATION 

Addreit  Sept,  D-9,  4200  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago 


CONSEKV^TORY  8T  MUSIC 

36th  year.  Individual  Instruction.  Personal  Super- 
vision. All  branches,  theoretical  and  applied.  A 
school  of  Public  Performance.  Teachers'  Normal 
Training  Course.  Public  School  Music  Supervision. 
Military  Band  Dept.  Degrees  conferred.  Two  com- 
plete Pupils'  Symphony  Orchestras.  Reciprocal 
Relations  with  Univ.  of  Pa.  Dormitories  for  women. 
Write  for  book. 

GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,  Director 
Broad  and  Reed  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


INSTITUTED  MUSICAL  ART  oftheCITY  Of  NEWYORK 

An  endowed  school.  Frank  Damrosch,  Director.  Provides  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  musical  education  in  all  branches  and  equipped 
to  give  highest  advantages  to  most  exceptional  talents.      Address 

SECRETARY,  120  Claremont  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Ithaca  Conservatory   of   Music 

School  year  opens  Septemper  22nd.  Special  advantages  for  those  who 
look  forward  to  Concert  or  Educational  Work.  All  instrumental,  vocal, 
dramatic  art,  etc.  Graduates  filling  highest  places  available  in  America. 
Catalog.    Distinguished  faculty.     Address 

5  De  Witt  Park,  Ithaca,  N. 


THE  REGISTRAR 


.  y. 


HARRIETTE  MELISSA  MILLS 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Affiliated  with  New  York  University.  Faculty  of  wide 
reputation.  Residence  for  students.  2  year  course. 
Students  placed  in  excellent  positions.  Catalog.  Address 
Miss  Harriette  Melissa  Mills,  Principal.  Nine  L,  N.  Y. 
Univ.  Bldg.,  Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 

®tjr  iffanmr  A.  S>mttlj 
5Cm&prgartrn    ©raining    £>tifaal 

Our  graduates  in  great  demand.  Intensive  courses  in  theory 
and   practice.       School    residence    for    a    limited    number. 
Grounds  for  athletics  and  outdoor  life.    Catalog. 
ll.VMl.  A.  Mil  111,   1'riii..  Ii:ill  Iranlstao  Ave.,  Bridgeport,   Conn. 

A  Department  of 
Harvard  University. 
Modern  buildings  and  equipment.  Degree  of  D.M.D. 
Certificates  from  recognized  preparatory  schools  accepted 
for  entrance  September  1920.  One  year  in  college  required 
for  entrance  1021.  Fall  term  opens  September  27,  1920. 
Catalog.    Eugene  H.  Smitu,  D  .M.D.,  Dean,  Boston,  Mass. 


Harvard    Dental    School 


University  of  Louisville — College  of  Dentistry 

Offers  a  four  year  course  leading  to  D.D.S.  degree.  Term 
opens  September  28th,  1920.  Registration  closes  October  8th. 
Co-educational.    Address 

H.  B.  TILEST0N,  M.D.,  D.D.S..  Dean,   Louisville,   Kentucky 


Electrical 


Engi 


men  with  training  are  in  de- 
mand. For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,   this  school  has 
been  training  men  of  ambition  and   limited  time,  for  the 
electrical     industries.     Condensed     course     in      Electrical 

;ineeringuna?ebie%ograst 

**  cure  good 
positions  and  promotions.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics,  Steam  and  Gas  Engines  and  Mechani- 
cal Drawing.  Students  construct  dynamos,  install  wiring  and 
test  electrical  machinery.     Course   with  diploma  complete 

In  One  Year 

Over     3000     men      trained.     Thoroughly 
equipped     fireproof     dormitories,     dining 
hall,  laboratories,  shops. 
Free  catalog.  28th  year  opens  Sept.  29,1920 
BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

108  TAKOMA  AVE.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 

Make  you  a  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  or  Chemical  Engi- 
neer in  two  years.  $260  covers  tuition,  board  and  furnished 
room  for  48  weeks.  Preparatory  courses  at  same  rate.  No 
entrance  examination.  10  D  Street,  Angola,  Indiana 

F©r  Stainniiiiffl®]r©rs 


STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  eBected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  full  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Btnjamin  N.  Bogue,  President, 
4Z8B  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


TAMMER 


NO 
MORE 


S' 
Kill  the  fear  of  stammering.  Re-education  the 
key.  The  widely  famed  Hatfield  Method  fully 
outlined  in  an  accurate,  dependable,  worth- 
while book  — "HOW  TO  STOP  STAMMER- 
ING." It  has  inspired  thousands.  Order  a  copy  today. 
THE   HATFIELD   INSTITUTE,   109   X.   Dearborn,  Clil..eo,  Illinois 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get  my 
largoFREEbookentitled-STAMMERING.ItsOriginandthe 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  forstammerersintheworld.Writetoday. 
The  North- Western  School,  2319  Grand  Ave., Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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TAM  MERER 

Our  course  of  private  lessons  will  correct  your 
Impediments.  Write  for  book  let  deteribi  Recourse. 
BOSTON  STAMMERERS'  INSTITUTE 
Founded  1867.  Samuel  S.  Robblns,  Principal 
248    Huntington    Avenue,     Boston,  Mass. 
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ACERWOOD 

Devon.  Pa. 


Acerwood 

Tutoring 

School 


Educates  boys  and  girls 
who  are  normal  in  social 
life  but  require  special  at- 
tention in  studies.  Kin- 
dergarten through  high 
school.  Vocational  training  in  farming  and 
domestic  science.     Faculty   of   specialists. 

DevereUX  An  exclusive  country  home 
»,  near  Berwyn,  Pa.,  to  meet 

Manor  every  need  of  children  seri- 

ously handicapped  by  mental  and  physical 
limitations.  35  acres  of  lawns  and  wood- 
land. Specially  qualified  medical  staff; 
well  equipped  sanitarium  department. 

For  information  address 
Miss   Devereux,   Box   D,  Devon,   Pa. 


SCHOOL-HOME 

Limited  to'  ten  children  capable  of  improvement.  Spacious 
grounds.  Outdoor  life  and  supervised  games.  Nine  years' 
successful   experience.     Write   for  catalogue  and  terms  to 

Miss  LAWRENCE,  Principal  ESDON  HALL, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE      HEDLEY      SCHOOL 

For  children  of  slightly  retarded  mentality.  Individual 
instruction  along  normal  lines.  Latent  abilities  developed. 
Ideal  Home  life.    Association  with  normal  children. 

Roger    Hedley,   M.D.,  Resident  Physician. 
[rs.  J.    Roger  Hedley    (N.  Y.  Univ.),   Prin. 
Box  D,  Glenside,   Penna.  (12   miles  from   Philadelphia.) 


Mi 


School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care  and 
training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are  unable 
to  attend  public  or  private  schools.  Dept.  of  Domestic 
Science  for  older  girls.     14  miles  from  Phila.    Booklet. 

Mollie  A.  Woods,  Prin.,  Box  160,  Roalyn.Pa. 

STEWART  HOME  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful  Country  Estate  of 
soo  acres  in  thefamousBlueGrassRegionof  Kentucky.  Five 
buildings— Cottage  Plan.  Write  for  Illustrative  Catalogue. 
Dr.  John  P.  Stewart,    Box  C,   Frankfort,  Kentucky 

THE  TROWBRIDGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

A  Home  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward  Children. , 
The  Best  in  the  West.  Endorsed  by  Educators  and  J 
Physicians.  f 

E.  HAYDN  TROWBRIDGE,  M.D. 
Chambers  Bldg., Kansas  City,  Mo.i 


EARN 

1500 to $5000 

a  year  and  more 

Train  .11 10  to  12  weeks  at  the  M.S.A.S. 
You  can  earn  the  Big  Money  just  like  thou- 
sands of  M.S.A.S.  graduates  are  doing. 
Opportunities  in  the  auto  and  tractor  business 
are  positively  unlimited. 
Millions  of  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  have  created  a 
great  demand  for  garages  and 
repair    shops.    Trained  men  are 
needed  in  city,  town  and  country. 


Leading  Auto  Manufacturers 

endorse  and  recommend  M.S.A.S.  They 
co-operate  with  this  school  in  supplying 
equipment  and  ideas. 

M.S.A.S.  training  is  positively  guaran- 
teed. Thorough  and  complete,  our  sys- 
tem, equipment  and  location  are  the  best. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Catalog 

It  gives  full  information,  explains  course, 
shows  equipment,  quotes  letters  from 
graduates  and  manufacturers. 

M.S.A.S.  training  gets  you  into  a  big 
money  jobjor  a  business  of  your  own. 


DETROIT 

MiuiTOFTiiEjurroiHism 


Michigan  State  Auto  School 


Mostpro  gressive  auto  school  in  America  "-"In  the  heart  of  the  auto  industry ' 
Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


3149  Auto  Building 
687-89-91  Woodward  Ave. 


THE  LEWIS  SCHOOL 

10  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

AMERICA'S  PIONEER  SCHOOL 
for  tbo  correction  of  Stammering.  Homey  Dormitories. 
Psychological  Instruction.  System  of  training  explained 
in  our  illustrated  200  page  book,  sent  upon  request  to  all 
with  speech  defects.  Quick  and  permanent  relief  for 
those  who  stutter  or 

STAMMER 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form; 

I  structure, and  writingof  the  Short -Story  taught  by 

I  Dr.  J.  R*re  Esenwein,  for  years  Ed  I  lor  of  Lippfocott'g. 

150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 

THE  HOHE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dr.  EmhtoIii    Dept.  71  .  Springfield,  Hass." 


|~"\0  you  consult  the  Weekly  Index 
*—*  for  the  school  which  will  meet  your 
individual  requirements  ? 

MUSIC  SCHOOLS 
DRAMATIC  ART 
HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
SECRETARIAL  TRAINING 
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Try  this  test  yourself 

Rubyour  finger  over  dirt-resistant 
gloss  paint.  It  will  not  leave  a 
mark.  Then  note  the  smudge 
your  finger  leaves  on  the  porous 
surface  of  flat  finish  paints 


Gloss  Finish 
Paint 


I  Flat  Finish 
Paint 


Will  the  paint  on  your  _„ 
walls  stand  this  test? 


Surface  painted  with 
Hat  finish  paint 


Surface  painted  with 
Barreled  Sunlight 


Above  two  photo-micrographs  made 

on  same  scale  and  showing  the  two 

surfaces  highly  magnified 

Note  the  pores  and  crevices  of  the  flat  surface 
paint  on  the  left — always  ready  to  collect  and 
hold  stray  particles  of  dust  and  dirt.  Washing 
will  only  free  a  small  amount  of  these  particles. 
That  is  why  flat  paint  can  never  be  thoroughly 
cleaned. 

Even  under  this  high  power  lens  the  surface  of 
Barreled  Sunlight  is  still  smooth  and  even.  Bar- 
reled Sunlight  is  not  only  highly  resistant  to  all 
dirt  and  dust  particles,  but  washes  off  like  tile. 


B 


arreie 


RUN  your  finger  over  the  paint 
on  your  factory  wall.  Will  a 
»  smudge  be  left  behind — as  on 
the  slab  shown  on  the  right  of  this  page? 
Or  will  your  finger  leave  no  trace? 

Photo-micrographs  of  flat  paints 
show  them  to  have  a  rough,  porous 
surface.  This  is  why  they  can  seldom 
be  satisfactorily  cleaned. 

The  slab  on  the  left  of  the  page  is 
coated  with  Barreled  Sunlight,  the 
Rice  Process  Mill  White.  Seen  even 
under  the  microscope,  this  paint  pre- 
sents a  smooth  white  surface — as  easily 
cleaned  as  glazed  tile.  Walls  coated 
with  Barreled  Sunlight  cannot  collect 
dust  and  germs  as  readily  as  those  cov- 
ered with  the  sand-like  finish  of  dull 
paints. 

The  smooth,  tile-like  surface  of  Bar- 
reled Sunlight  can  be  cleaned  with  a 
sponge  and  water.  This  is  not  practic- 
able with  flat  paints,  as  the  dirt  tends 
to  settle  deeper  into  the  thousands  of 
tiny  pores  and  crevices,  giving  the 
effect  of  a  smudge. 

Our  exclusive  process  enables  us  to 
guarantee  that  Barreled  Sunlight  will 
remain  white  longer  than  any  other 
gloss  mill  white.      The  yellowness  of 


other  interior  paints  is  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  "  vehicle,"  or  oil,  in  which 
the  pigment  is  carried.  No  other  paint 
manufacturer  has  solved  this  problem. 

Costs  least  per  square  yard 

Actual  tests,  made  by  a  prominent  con- 
tractor, show  that  Barreled  Sunlight, 
when  applied,  costs  less  per  square  yard 
than  any  other  gloss  mill  white.  The 
figures  based  on  four  separate  and  com- 
plete factory  jobs  show  a  saving  of 
paint  cost  and  painters'  time  of  from 
16  to  21  per  cent.  (Data  furnished  on 
request.) 

Flows  easily  from  the  brush.  Won't 
clog  a  spray,  as  it  contains  no  varnish. 
Sold  in  barrels,  also  in  cans.  Write  for 
test  panels  shown  above,  and  booklet, 
"More  Light." 

For  shop  and  home,  too 

Barreled  Sunlight  is  also  used  in  count- 
less institutions,  stores,  garages,  small 
buildings  and  in  rooms  in  the  home — 
wherever  a  white  tile-like  finish  is  desir- 
able. It  is  much  cheaper  than  enamel 
and  easier  to  apply.  Sold  in  gallons, 
half-gallons,quarts,pintsand  half-pints. 


U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  COMPANY 
29  Dudley  St.  Providence,  R.I. 
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The  Rice  Process  Mill  White 
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A  CAR  equipped  with  a  Harrison 
***■  Radiator  is  a  car  that  will  give 
dependable  and  efficient  engine 
cooling  service — winter  and  sum- 
mer. And  the  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  the  Hexagon  Cellular 
construction  of  the  Harrison 
Radiator  enhances  the  appear- 
ance of  any  motor  car.  The  Olds 
Motor  Works  is  among  the  many 
representative  automobile  manu- 
facturers who,  in  recognition  of 
these  facts,  have  adopted  Harri- 
son  as   their   standard  radiator. 

Harrison  Radiator   corporation 

General  Offices  and  Factory:  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
General  Sales  Offices:  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Wade  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Hubbell  if  Benes,  Architects. 
Covered  with  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Built-U p  Roofing. 


Both  these  buildings  have  one  virtue 
in  common— an  Asbestos  Roof 


Residence  of 
Mr.  G.  Schrader 
Pasadena.  California. 
Roofed  with  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Shingles. 


and  so  have  these 


Saw-tooth  roof 
covered  with 
Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Ready 
Roofing. 


Monitor  type 
roof  covered 
with  Johns- 
Manville  As- 
bestos Ready 
Roofing. 


FOR  this  great  public  museum   the 
architect  sought  the  best  roofing. 
For  the  modest  dwelling  the   owner 
sought  the  most  economical.     Both  chose 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing. 

But  you  may  say,  How  can  the  best — 
inferring  quality  and  high  cost — be  also 
economical  ?  " 

The  answer  to  this  lies  at  the  very 
base  of  the  reason  for  Asbestos  in 
roofing  form. 

The  vision  that  25  years  ago  saw  in 
Asbestos  the  future  roofing  material,  had 
but  two  factors  in  mind — long  life  (with- 
out upkeep  cost) — and  safety  from  fire. 

These  are  the  properties  of  Asbestos, 
translated  into  an  ideal  roofing  specifi- 
cation. 

In  considering  Asbestos  as  your  roof- 
ing, remember  the  keenest  calculators 
of  building  costs  and  building  upkeep 
have   adopted    it   as    standard    and    not 


because  of  the  novel  fact  that  it  is  the 
only  all-mineral  roofing  felt  or  slab,  but 
because  of  its  positive  immunity  from 
rot,  drying  out  or  decomposition,  which 
mean  constant  roof  attention  and  repair. 
It  is  as  inert  to  the  weathering  elements 
as  it  is  from  fire — not  only  lasting  but 
fire  safe;  a  new  standard  for  a  roofing 
to  meet. 

In  the  list  below  you  will  find  a  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  for  the  partic- 
ular type  of  building  you  have  in  mind. 

JOHlSfS-MANVILLE   ROOFINGS 

Asbestos  Ready-to-Lay  Roofing-,  Standard 
and  Color-blende  Asbestos  Shingles,  Corrugated 
Asbestos  Roofing,  Built-Up  Asbestos  Roofing. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofings  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

Madison  Avenue  at  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 

For  Canada: 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


ROOFING— Blasted  from  Rock! 

Many  who  actually 
examine  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos 
Roofing  for  the  first 
time,  find  it  hard  to 
realize  that  this  pli- 
able sheet  is  really 
slotic.  blasted  from 
the  ground  like  mar- 
ble or  granite.  And 
Asbestos  felt  is  the 
only  all-mineral 
roofing  felt. 


ANVILLE 


Serves  in  Conservation 
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FIRST  in  Construction  Hauling 


IN  the  whole  field  of  truck  operation  there 
is  no  more  drastic  demand  upon  power, 
efficiency  and  endurance  than  in  hauling 
crushed  stone,  sand,  brick,  cement,  lumber, 
structural  steel  and  machinery. 

Tons  of  material  are  literally  dumped  into 
the  trucks  from  buckets,  chutes  or  derricks. 
These  loads  are  carried  over  torn-up  ground, 
into  and  out  of  excavations,  to  places  where 
the  trucks  must  break  their  own  path.  Ma- 
terials must  be  kept  moving.  Deliveries 
are  *vital.     Trucks  work  day  and  night. 

For  years  White  Trucks  have  had  a  pre- 
dominant position  in  this  field.  They  are 
the  mainstay  of  contractors,  of  road  and 
bridge  builders,  of  dealers  in  lumber  and 
building  supplies. 


They  not  only  stand  up  and  keep  going 
day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year;  they 
pay  dividends  long  after  the  investment  is 
written  off  the  books.  White  Trucks  are 
distinctly  a  balance  sheet  proposition;  their 
earning  power  is  sustained. 

White  Trucks  are  used  by  contractors  in 
156  cities.  They  are  used  by  431  lumber 
dealers;  by  218  dealers  in  building  supplies 
and  by  224  miscellaneous  concerns  in  the 
building  and  contracting  field;  365  states, 
counties  and  municipalities  use  White 
Trucks  on  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance work. 

These  owners  know  from  their  cost  records 
that  White  Trucks  not  only  do  the  most 
work*,  but  they  do  it  for  the  least  money. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 


WHITE  TRUCKS 
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ALLIED   UNITY   OUT   OF  POLISH  VICTORY 
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^HERE  IS  NOTHING  like  a  military  victory  to  clear 
the   political   atmosphere,"  remarked  a  Frenchman 
after  the  Poles  had  succeeded  in  repelling  the  Bol- 
shevik invaders  and  while  the  dispatches  were  telling  of  the 

development  of  unity  of  purpose  between  the  United  States, 

France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia 

as  regards   the    Russian    problem. 

To-day,  we  read  in  fhe  Brooklyn 

Eigle.  which  speaks   for  many  of 

its  contemporaries,  the  outstanding 

factors  in  the  situation   "are   the 

defeat  of  the  Russians  and  a  nearer 

approach  to  something  like   unity 

of    purpose    among    the    Allies." 

When  Poland  launched  its  ill- 
starred    offensive    against    Russia 

earlier  in  the  year,  the  nations  were 

not  in  accord  "and  many  of  them 

were    glad    to   see   Poland  attack 

Russia,  hoping  that  the  Poles  woidd 

win."  But  the  American  note  de- 
fining our  Polish  policy  has  "pro- 
vided a  working  basis  for  a  better 

understanding."  Furthermore,  says 

The   Eagle,  "France   has  declared 

herself  to   be  in  complete  accord 

with   the   attitude  of   the  United 

States,"  and  "Mr.    Lloyd  George 

and  Premier  Giolitti  have  issued  a 

statement  which  shows  that  they 

are  now  more  nearly  in  agreement 

with  this  Government's  position 
than  before."  The  Giolitti-Lloyd 
George  note  declares  that  if  the 
Soviet  Government  continues  its 
war  on  Poland  in  order  to  force 
the  acceptance  of  certain  peace 
terms  involving  Polish  internal 
policy  "no  free  Government  can 
either  acknowledge  or  deal  with 
the  Soviet  oligarchy."  In  the 
French  note  replying  to  the  Ameri- 
can note  to  Italy  the  French  Gov- 
ernment stated  that  it  "can  not 
have  official  relations  with  a  Gov- 
ernment which  is  resolved  to  con- 
spire against  its  institutions,  whose  diplomats  would  be  instiga- 
tors of  revolt,  and  whose  spokesmen  proclaim  that  they  will 
sign  contracts  with  the  intention  not  to  observe  them."  The 
new  unity  between  the  chief  Allies  is  welcomed  editorially  in 
many  of  our  newspapers.     It  will  be  remembered  that  labor  in 


Copyrighted  by  the  Keystone  View  Company. 

THE  DOORKEEPER  OF   THE  POLISH  CORRIDOR. 

Sir    Reginald    T.  Tower,     High    Commissioner    of    the 
League  of  Nations  at  Danzig,  who    controls  the   move- 
ment of  supplies  into  Poland  by  way  of  the  Baltic. 


several  European  countries  had  been  calling  for  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  but  the  dispatches  have  told  recently 
of  bodies  of  French  and  British  workers  declaring  their  dis- 
agreement with  the  doctrines  and  methods  of  the  Moscow 
Government.  Reports  reaching  our  State  Department  have,  ac- 
cording to  a  Washington  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times,  "brought 
convincing  evidence  that  radical 
labor  in  Europe,  especially  in  En- 
gland and  Italy,  Scandinavia,  and 
Belgium,  and  to  a  notable  extent 
in  France,"  is  turning  against  Bol- 
shevism. These  reports,  we  are 
told,  show  that  "European  labor 
now  generally  discerns  that  the 
Soviet  Government,  instead  of  be- 
ing what  it  represents  itself  to  be,  a 
Government  seeking  to  fulfil  the 
aspirations  of  the  laboring  classes, 
has,  in  reality,  subjected  labor 
under  its  control  to  the  most  ruth- 
less tyranny."  And  these  develop- 
ments, it  is  asserted  in  Washington, 
"not  only  weaken  the  Bolshevik 
movement,  but  strengthen  the 
hands  of  Allied  leaders  in  then- 
efforts  to  solve  the  Russian  prob- 
lem and  restore  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope." So,  comments  the  New 
York  Times  editorially, 


"By  these  varying  routes,  and 
through  the  actual  demonstration 
of  the  sinister  purposes  and  bad 
faith  of  the  Soviets  in  the  whole 
Polish  negotiation,  France  and 
Italy,  along  with  England,  are  now 
at  one  with  the  United  States  in 
the  fundamentals  of  the  true  policy 
toward  Russia.  It  is  a  policy  of 
hands  off  as  regards  Russian  in- 
ternal affairs.  But  it  is  and  must 
be  a  policy  of  hands  on  whenever 
the  proof  is  clear  that  the  existence 
of  the  Soviet  Government  is  an 
avowed  threat  to  every  other  Gov- 
ernment and  whenever  it  appears 
that  the  Soviet  Republic  intends  to 
transform  itself  into  an  aggressive, 
militaristic  and  imperialist  state. 


"Just  now  its  world-wide  ambitions  have  been  stricken  down 
by  the  crushing  defeat  which  the  Poles  have  inflicted  upon  it. 
That  gives  the  world  a  breathing  space,  and  time  to  take  counsel. 
But  it  has  not  altered  the  nature  or  the  aims  of  the  Moscow 
dictatorship.  This  will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  in  all  its  foreign 
contacts,  in  the  most  decided  way;   and  it  is  a  great  gain  that 
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the  Allies  are  now  of  one  mind  with  America  in  regard  to  the 
wise  and  firm  policy  to  be  pursued." 

Not  all  commentators,  however,  agree  that  the  harmony  is 
perfect.  The  Socialist  New  York  Call's  London  correspondent 
sees  all  Europe  facing  a  new  war.  He  notes  the  announced 
withdrawal  of  the  Russian  trade  commissioners  from  England 
and  the  rejection  of  the  original  Soviet  peace  terms  by  the 
victorious  Poles.  He  also  notes  the  manifesto  of  British  Labor's 
Council  of  Action  accusing  Lloyd  George  of  using  one  of  the 
terms  in  the  Russian  armistice  proposal  to  Poland  as  a  pretext 
for  "going  over  to  the  militarist  imperialists  of  France."  This 
writer  expects  labor  throughout  Western  Europe  to  block  the 
transport  of  men  and  ammunitions  to  Poland.     But,  he  goes  on, 

"Should  the  break  come  and  the  Allies  back  the  Poles  against 
all  odds  the  moment  will  be  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the  work- 
ing-classes of  Europe  and  Asia; 
English  labor  seems  ready  to 
act;  German  workers,  caught  be- 
tween the  opposing  forces,  seem 
to  have  no  other  alternative  than 
action;  Italy  will  not  be  able  to 
remain  neutral,  the  Young  Turks 
under  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha  are 
sure  to  welcome  the  hour '  for 
action,  and  the  opprest  and  per- 
secuted nationalists  of  the  East 
seem  ready  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  workers  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom." 


cover  any  difference  between  the  situation  in  1914  and  1920 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and,"  says  Mr. 
Simonds,  "he  will  find  it  to  be  non-existent."  Similar  argu- 
ments appear  in  various  newspapers  hostile  to  the  League  of 
Nations. 

To  all  of  which  the  New  York  Evening  Post  would  reply,  first, 
that  the  League  can  not  function  powerfully  without  the  moral 
authority  and  the  detached  point  of  view  which  the  membership 
of  America  would  bring  to  it;  secondly,  that  "no  one  imagined 
that  the  League,  even  if  made  real  by  our  participation,  would 
be  able  in  its  infancy  to  deal  with  wars  continued  from  the 
Great  War,  with  passions  inflamed  by  six  years  of  conflict  and 
chaos."  And  in  the  specific  case  of  Poland,  The  Evening  Post 
finds  proof  that  a  real  League  "would  function  with  effective- 
ness in  its  aims  and  without  danger  to  the  independent  sov- 
ereignty of  its  members."     The 
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Furthermore,  the  trouble  at 
Danzig  seems  to  some  of  our 
editors  indicative  of  a  lack  of 
harmony  among  the  Allies. 
Danzig,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  a  free  city  under  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  gives  Poland 
port  facilities  on  the  Baltic  and 
is  connected  with  Poland  proper 
by  the  so-called  Polish  "cor- 
ridor," which  Trotzky's  forces 
came  so  near  to  occupying. 
Danzig  is  the  obvious  channel 
for  supplies  from  France  and 
Britain,  but  labor  disturbances 
among  the  German  population 
at  first  compelled  Sir  Reginald 
T.  Tower,  High  Commissioner  of 
the  League  at  Danzig,  to  refuse 

to  allow  the  unloading  of  munitions.  He  called  for  twenty 
thousand  troops  to  enable  him  to  permit  the  unloading  of  the 
munition-ships.  British,  French,  and  American  war-ships  were 
then  ordered  to  Danzig,  and  last  week's  dispatches  reported 
that  Sir  Reginald  had  authorized  the  unloading  of  ammunition. 

This  incident  is  proof  enough  to  the  New  York  Tribune  that 
"the  peace  conference's  Danzig  experiment  has  worked  badly" 
and  that  "the  city  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Vistula  'cor- 
ridor,' which  will  remain  a  mockery  so  long  as  it  doesn't  include 
a  real  Baltic  port."  The  Washington  Post  looks  upon  the  inci- 
dent as  another  indication  of  the  futility  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  has  written  at  great  length,  in  one 
of  his  syndicated  articles,  to  show  that  the  succession  of  events 
in  Poland  has  been  a  clear  test  which  has  unmistakably  demon- 
strated the  futility  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  League,  he 
says,  has  only  a  year  after  its  creation  "signally  failed  to  prevent 
a  war."  "Authority,  moral  or  material,  the  League  of  Nations 
has  not  revealed  at  any  moment  during  the  crisis  precipitated 
by  Polish  affairs."  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  we  are  told  by 
this  interesting  writer  on  international  affairs,  have  been  acting 
without  regard  to  the  League  and  ' '  solely  with  reference  to  their 
own  domestic  or  foreign  interests."     "Let  any  one  try  to  dis- 


united States,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  each  interpreted  the 
obligation  to  aid  Poland  to  suit 
itself,  yet  all  took  a  firm  stand 
against  the  destruction  of  Po- 
land, and  the'  United  States  and 
Britain  agreed  in  advising  Poland 
against  going  too  far. 

There  have  been  fears  that 
Poland,  after  her  victories,  will 
be  tempted  into  an  offensive 
campaign  on  Russian  territory. 
This  temptation  was  foreseen  by 
our  State  Department,  which 
has  admitted  sending  a  com- 
munication to  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment expressing  the  hope  that 
that  Government ' '  would  find  it 
agreeable  to  issue  a  declaration 
of  its  intention  to  abstain  from 
any  territorial  aggression  against 
Russia,  and  stating  its  purpose 
to  remain  within  the  boundaries 
indicated  by  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, pending  an  agreement  as 
to  its  eastern  frontier."  Those 
who  believe  that  the  Poles  would 
not  object  to  keeping  "the  war- 
kettle  boiling"  do  not  attribute 
.  this  possibility  to  the  "so- 
called  imperialism  of  the  Polish  Nationalists,"  says  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  World.  They  rather 
recognize  "that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  Polish  claim  that 
they  must  keep  the  Bolsheviki  a  long  way  from  their  frontier 
to  be  safe  from  the  unending  effort  to  impose  the  Soviet  system 
on  Poland  and  are  even  willing  to  admit  that  Poland  must  be 
promised  more  than  moral  support  if  she  is  to  stay  within  the 
borders  suggested  by  the  Versailles  Treaty."  American  officials, 
according  to  a  New  York  Times  correspondent,  do  not  believe 
Poland  will  seek  to  conduct  offensive  action  against  the  "Red" 
forces  in  Russian  territory  even  tho  there  are  "still  some  Polish 
hotspurs  who  insist  that  Poland's  eastern  boundary  must  be 
extended  all  the  way  to  the  so-called  1772  line,  which  was  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Poland  before  the  partition  of  1772."  Our 
Government's  warning  to  Poland  is  repeated  with  emphasis  by 
a  large  number  of  daily  newspapers.  In  the  opinion  of  experts, 
the  military  advantage  gained  by  Poland  can  not  be  pushed  very 
long  or  very  far,  says  the  Boston  Globe,  and  "in  any  long  seesaw 
of  warfare  Poland  would  be  pretty  certain  to  be  worsted  in  the 
end  if  only  by  reason  of  the  monstrous  disproportion  in  the  sizes 
of  the  two  antagonists."  The  Pittsburgh  Sun  observes  that 
"on  their  own  soil  the  Bolsheviki  would  gain  the  same  advantage 


HELPING   HIMSELF. 

— Spencer  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 
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LITTLE    RED    RIDING    HOOD. 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


that  the  Poles  now  have.  They  would  fight  with  renewed  vigor, 
and  since  their  resources  of  man-power  are  so  much  greater  than 
those  of  the  Poles,  it  is  dubious  if  the  latter  could  win."  The 
happiest  effect  of  the  warning  to  Poland,  thinks  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald,  will  be  that  on  the  mind  of  the  Russian  masses — 

"Once  they  sincerely  believe  the  Allies  mean  their  national 
good  and  will  respect  their  national  integrity,  and  see  that  others 
do  so,  they  will  probe  more  deeply  into  Bolshevism  and  ask 
themselves  if  it  has  been  worth  while." 

Altho  the  Poles  had  the  benefit  of  General  Weygand's  advice, 
and  of  important  military  and  moral  aid  from  France,  the  French 
General  gives  the  credit  of  victory  to  the  Polish  strategists. 
The  New  York  Tribune  explains  the  Polish  victory  as  follows: 

"In  Poland  the  'Red'  armies  tried  to  envelop  Warsaw  from 
the  north  and  west.  At  the  same  time  they  pushed  much  far- 
ther west,  from  Mlawa  into  the  portion  of  West  Prussia  annexed 
to  Poland,  heading  for  Thorn  and  Graudenz,  on  the  lower  Vis- 
tula. The  'Reds'  in  this  region  were  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Warsaw.  But  their  right  flank  was 
protected  from  envelopment  because  it  rested,  in  great  part, 
on  the  neutral  plebiscite  area  in  East  Prussia.  In  this  area  the 
Poles  had  to  concentrate  troops  from  Posen,  in  Thorn  and 
Graudenz,  in  order  to  hold  the  invaders  and  to  push  them  back 
by  frontal  attacks. 

"The  strategical  situation,  however,  favored  Weygand,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  armies  were  overextended  to  the  northwest 
and  could  retreat  only  through  a  narrow  corridor  along  the  old 
East  Prussian  border.  He,  therefore,  aimed  at  breaking  the 
Russian  center  and  left  center  and  then  driving  north  to  inter- 
cept the  retirement  of  the  Russian  right." 

North  and  northeast  of  Warsaw  the  Polish  armies  carried 
out  this  operation,  continues  The  Tribune,  "pinning  the  in- 
vaders down  by  hard  fighting,  while  east  and  southeast  of 
the  capital  the  country  has  been  cleared  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles — all  the  way  to  Brest-Litovsk.  The  'Reds' 
were  routed  in  this  section  by  a  converging  attack,  east  from  the 
Vistula  by  one  army  and  north,  following  the  Bug  River,  by  an- 
other army,  based  on  Chelm."  A  further  movement  north 
caught  the  "Red"  armies  northwest  of  Warsaw  in  a  trap.  Of 
the  host,  estimated  at  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
which  swept  down  on  Warsaw,  nothing  was  left  on  August  25 
but  thirty  thousand  fugitives,  wrote  a  press  correspondent  from 
Paris.  The  Poles  had  taken  eighty  thousand  prisoners  at  this 
date  and  had  captured  great  quantities  of  guns  and  materials. 
And  this  writer  comments: 

"It  is  considered  probable  that  the  Soviets  employed  all 
their  available  resources,  and  in  their  present  condition  Russian 
industries  will  take  a  long  time  to  replace  them.  Consequently, 
if  the  Soviets  are  able  to  find  effectives  with  which  to  seek  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  their  arms,  lack  of  equipment  will  make 
them  without  military  value." 


HOW  ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS  MAY  PROSPER 

SERVICE  AT  COST,  based  on  fair  valuation  instead  of  the 
uniform  five-cent  fare,  is  a  recuperative  plan  of  operation 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Electric  Railway  Commis- 
sion's report  to  President  Wilson,  after  more  than  a  year's  ex- 
haustive investigation.  The  commission  of  nine  representatives 
of  investors,  managers,  employees,  and  the  public  makes  a 
unanimous  report  which  vigorously  advocates  reforms  by  all 
of  these  interests,  in  order  to  remove  the  industry  from  the  field 
of  speculative  gain,  furnish  transportation  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  and  restore  credit  and  public  confidence.  As  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  problem,  the  New  York  Times  reminds  us  that 
the  electric  railways  carry  ten  times  as  many  passengers  as  the 
steam  railroads;  that  ten  per  cent,  of  some  four  hundred  and 
eighty  companies  went  into  receivership  in  1919,  and  that  "the 
industry,  representing  six  billions  of  capital,  is  in  even  more 
desperate  condition  than  the  steam  railways."  The  report  calls 
for  the  application  of  principles  "of  ordinary  economic  and 
business  common  sense"  on  the  part  of  State  and  local  authori- 
ties on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  companies  on  the  other,  in  a 
spirit  that  makes  settlement  possible.     We  read: 

"The  electric  railway  industry  as  it  now  exists  is  without 
financial  credit  and  is  not  properly  performing  its  public  function. 

"This  condition  is  the  result  of  early  financial  mismanagement 
and  economic  causes,  accentuated  by  existing  high-price  levels 
of  labor  and  materials  and  by  the  failure  of  the  uniform  unit 
fare  of  five  cents  prescribed  either  by  statute  or  by  local  franchise 
ordinances  or  contracts  to  provide  the  necessary  revenues  to  pay 
operating  costs  and  to  maintain  the  property  on  a  reasonable 
basis. 

"The  industry  can  be  restored  to  a  normal  basis  only  by  the 
introduction  of  economies  in  operation,  improving  its  tracks, 
equipment,  and  service,  and  securing  a  reasonable  return  upon 
the  fair  value  of  its  property  used  in  public  service  when  honestly 
and  efficiently  managed. 

"Restoration  of  credit  involves  a  readjustment  of  relations 
which  will  remove  public  antagonism,  provide  public  cooperation, 
and  insure  the  investor  the  integrity  of  his  investment  and  a  fair 
rate  of  return  thereon." 

The  report  estimates  that  from  $175,000,000  to  $200,000,000 
annually  will  be  required  for  future  needs.  Fair  valuation  of 
the  properties  is  imperative,  and  when  obtained  capitalization 
should  be  reduced  to  that  basis.  Overbuilding  into  unprofitable 
territory  or  to  promote  real-estate  enterprises  has  contributed  to 
the  "present  plight."  Property  benefited  by  extensions  should 
pay  by  assessment,  but  such  assessments  should  not  be  added  to 
the  physical  value  of  the  corporate  property.  Management's 
primary  duty  is  highest  efficiency  of  service  at  lowest  cost. 

Cooperation  of  labor  is  essential,  says  the  report.  Employees 
should  receive  a  living  wage,  have  humane  hours  and  working 
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LANDON. 

This  Yale  athlete  cleared  the  bar  at  6  feet  41/5  inches,  establishing  a 
new  Olympic  record. 


conditions,  "have  the  right  to  deal  col- 
lectively with  their  employers  through 
committees  or  representatives  of  their 
own  selection."  All  labor  disputes  should 
be  settled  voluntarily  by  arbitration, 
awards  to  be  final  and  binding  on  both 
parties;  "it  is  intolerable  that  the  trans- 
portation service  of  a  city  should  be  sub- 
ject to  occasional  paralysis,  whether  by 
strikes  or  lockouts." 

While  holding  to  State  supervision,  the 
commission  see  no  insufferable  objection 
to  regulatory  powers  by  large  cities. 
Public  ownership  and  operation  are  not 
considered  expedient  under  present  con- 
ditions. If  suggested  regulatory  re- 
forms should  not  result  in  making  pri- 
vate ownership  satisfactory  to  the  pub- 
lic, nevertheless  a  just  and  equitable 
basis  for  establishing  public  ownership 
will  have  been  provided;  the  right  of 
public  ownership  and  operation  should 
be  recognized  and  legal  obstacles  removed. 

Other  special  recommendations  in  the 
report  are:  that  franchises  should  fix  no 
limit  of  time  to  run  or  rates  of  fare;  if  a 

given  rate  produces  more  than  a  fair  return  of  profits  it  should 
be  reflected  by  automatic  reduction  of  the  passenger-fare;  com- 
pany operations  should  be  an  open  book  under  a  trustworthy 
representative  of  the  public  to  make  the  service-at-cost  plan 
successful;  jitney  service  should  be  regulated  like  the  trolleys 
and  may  supplement  trolley  service  to  advantage. 

The  service-at-cost  plan  is  radical,  says  the  Newark  Star- 
Eagle,  "but  not  as  radical  as  a  receivership  or  no  trolleys 
at  all": 

"  It  is  a  plan  not  evolved  by  the  commission,  but  one  already 
operative  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  and  Montreal.  In 
short,  the  idea  is  to  give  rides  at  cost,  the  cost  to  govern  the 
rates  of  fare,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  investor  by 
guaranteeing  a  fixt  return  on  an  agreed  valuation  of  his  hold- 
ings. It  will  be  seen  that  the  nub  of  the  matter  is  the 
valuation." 

The  Electric  Railway  Journal  considers  the  commission's 
report  "essentially  sound"  and  "constructive."  "On  the  whole, 
it  analyzes  the  situation  fairly,  and  it  performs  the  even  more 
important  service  of  pointing  the  way  to  better  conditions." 


LOOMIS 
Created  a  new  world's  record  of  54  seconds  in 
the   400-meter   hurdles,  and  also   ran  in  the 
400-meter  relay,  which  the  United  States  won. 


OUR   OLYMPIC   VICTORS 

IN  THE  TRACK  AND  FIELD  EVENTS  of  the  1920 
Olympic  Games  the  Americans  scored  a  grand  total  of  210 
points — twice  as  many  as  their  nearest  competitor.  This 
is  not  so  surprizing  in  itself  as  the  fact  that  Finland,  and  not 
France  or  Sweden  or  England,  was  the  runner-up.  So,  "while 
it  may  be  literally  correct  to  sajr  that  American  athletes  at 
Antwerp  won  in  track  and  field  events  '  by  a  bigger  margin  than 
ever  before,'  our  showing  is  not  the  best  we  ever  made,"  points 
out  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Of  the  six  Olympic  records 
shattered,  four  were  broken  by  Americans.  In  this  "invasion 
of  peace,"  as  it  is  characterized  by  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
230  American  athletes  took  part,  and  of  that  number  seven 
individuals  and  two  teams  won  first  place,  and  sixty  entrants 
did  not  score  a  single  point.  In  the  first  of  the  new  Olympic 
Games  "nine  of  our  athletes  departed  for  Athens  and  returned 
home  victors  in  every  event  in  which  they  had  entered,"  the 
Providence  Journal  reminds  us.  In  the  Antwerp  contest  there 
were  twenty-four  hundred  athletes  from  twenty-seven  countries. 

The  Central  Powers,  however,  were  not 

represented. 

The  extraordinary  showing  of  Finland 
is  the  theme  of  dozens  of  editorials  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  "With  a  team 
of  only  twenty-three  athletes,"  cables 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  "Finland  scored  half 
as  manjT  points  as  America,  whose  full 
team  was  ten  times  that  strength.  The 
Finns  won  nine  first  places,  the  same 
number  as  the  Americans,  and  surprized 
all  nations  by  wresting  second  place  from 
Sweden  and  England."  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  says  these  amazing  per- 
formances of  the  Finnish  athletes  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  "the  northern 
peoples  are  more  given  to  strenuous 
outdoor  exercise."  At  any  rate,  "the 
Finns  have  become  an  athletic  nation 
overnight,  so  to  speak,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail.  Altho  Koleh- 
mainen  is  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
his  victory  in  the  Marathon  race,  notes 
the  Washington  Star,  is  credited  to 
Finland  because  he  once  represented  his 


PADDOCK. 

First  in  the  100-meter,  second  in  the  200-meter,  and   a  member  of 
the  winning  400-meter  relay  team.     Our  heaviest  point  winner. 
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RYAN, 


Who  established  an  Olympic  record  Winner  of  the  pole  vault,  in  which  Who  piled  up  seven  points  for  the  Winner  of  the  hammer  throw,  who 

in  the  56-lb.  weight  event.     Here  he  created  a  new  world's  record  of  United  States  when  he  won  the  200-  also  took  second  place  in  the  50-lb. 

shown  putting  the  shot,  in  which                   13  feet  5  3/i6  inches.  meter  race.                                               weight  event. 
he  won  fourth  place. 

FOUR   OF    AMERICA'S    SEVEN    OLYMPIC    EVENT   WINNERS. 


native  land  (Finland)  in  the  Olympic  Games,  "and  so  under  the 
rules  is  not  eligible  later  to  enter  under  another  flag."  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Thompson,  of  Canada,  a  former  Dart- 
mouth hurdler,   who  won  first  place  in  his  event. 

"John  Bull  appears  to  have  lost  his  once  undisputed  suprem- 
acy," remarks  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  but  the  Seattle 
Times  points  out  that  England's  colonies  "lost  numbers  of  their 
most  promising  athletes  during  the  war,"  and  the  Washington 
Star  reminds  us  that  "war-losses  greatly  handicapped  England 
and  all  other  European  countries  that  were  engaged  in  the 
fighting."  The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  thinks  that 
"more  than  a  generation  will  be  required  to  place  the  four  great 
nations  chiefly  engaged  in  the  war  on  a  near  equality  with  the 
more  favored  nations."  And  almost  invariably,  on  the  battle- 
field, "the  athlete  is  the  first  to  go,  as  he  is  the  first  to  enter  the 
lists,"  dor-lares  The  News.  "England  may  be  expected  to  do 
better  four  years  hence,  when  a  group  of  practically  new  men 
will  compete,"  declares  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald.  Several 
editors,  however,  doubt  very  much  that  England  will  participate 
in  the  01  my  pic  Games  of  1924.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  that — 

"The  trouble,  in  the  English  view,  is  that  the  games  have 
become  too  extensive  and  too  much  of  a  big  business,  requiring 
an  organization  and  a  preparation  for  them  that  is  contrary  to 
the  attitude  of  the  British  people  toward  sports  and  their  cus- 
toms and  habits  with  respect  to  them.  It  appears  that  there 
has  been  no  popular  interest  in  this  year's  contests  among  the 
British  people.  As  is  well  known,  the  British  do  not  work  up  to 
the  grand  finals  and  climaxes  in  sports  that  we  do  in  the  United 
States.  The  British  play  differently  from  us.  They  do  not 
take  it  so  seriously." 


STATE   RIGHTS   IN   RAILROAD   RATES 

FORTY-EIGHT  STATE  RAILROAD  COMMISSIONS 
"are  about  to  disappear  from  the  field  of  rate-making," 
confidently  predicts  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  They  not 
only  should  but  must  fall  into  line  by  raising  intrastate  rates 
to  conform  with  the  interstate  rates  recently  fixt  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  the  opinion  of  the  press  in 
general.  "Failure  on  the  part  of  the  State  commissions  to  allow 
proper  increases,"  says  the  Richmond  News-Leader,  "can  only 
result  in  a  further  curtailment  by  Congress  of  the  powers  of  the 
State  commissions.  Transportation  is  as  much  a  national  unity 
as  is  citizenship.  It  must  be  so  recognized  and  so  treated." 
"Affected  as  it  is,  beyond  comparison  with  a  public  interest," 
asserts  the  New  York  World,  the  railroad  industry  "should 
have  a  master  on  behalf  of  the  public.  But  it  should  have  only 
one  master.  There  are  constitutional  ways  by  which  Congress 
can  put  the  States  out  of  business  as  disorganizing  and  injurious 
meddlers  with  the  country's  unified  common  carriers,  and  they 
will  be  employed  if  the  States  do  not  show  more  team-work  with 
the  Federal  Commission  in  this  matter." 

These  comments  are  occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  various  State 
railway  commissions  to  permit  the  carriers  to  increase  interstate 
freight- and  passenger-rates.  The  Railway  Age  (New  York)  re- 
ports that  California,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia  com- 
missions authorize  increases  to  conform  with  the  Interstate 
Commission's  scale  for  both  freight  and  passengers.  Tn  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  other  States  commissions  hold  that  maxi- 
mum passenger-fare  laws  must  be  altered  by  legislatures  first. 
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The  New  York  Commission  (up  State)  granted  the  freight 
increase,  but  not  the  passenger-rate,  holding  that  it  lacks  power 
to  increase  a  rate  fixt  by  State  charter. 

In  Illinois  the  State  commission  granted  a  compromise  terri- 
torial freight-rate  advance  of  33^  per  cent.,  but  refused  the 
passenger-rate  increase,  the  issue  being  whether  with  the  end 
of  Federal  control  during  the  war  the  rate  becomes  again  two 
cents  under  State  law  or  whether  the  three-cent  rate  now  fixt 
by  the  Federal  Commission  supersedes  it  without  action  by  the 
legislature.  In  Chicago  prompt  test  of  the  Federal  Commission's 
power  over  intrastate  rates  begins  with  the  hearings  ordered 
for  September  8,  upon  application  of  the  Illinois  railroads,  which 
also  obtained  a  preliminary  Federal  injunction  against  the  State 
commission's  ruling  on  passenger-rates. 

Regarding  the  probable  outcome  of  legal  controversy,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  says: 

"Ultimately,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  will  reaffirm  the  view  announced  by  it  years  ago 
in  the  famous  Minnesota  rate  cases.  Justice  Hughes  then  held 
that  'wherever  the  interstate  and  intrastate  transactions  of 
carriers  are  so  related  that  the  government  of  one  involves  the 
control  of  the  other,  it  is  Congress  that  is  entitled  to  prescribe 
the  final  and  dominant  rule.'  Only  when  Congress  fails  to  act 
have  the  States  the  authority  to  control  in  the  sphere  in  ques- 
tion. The  Esch-Cummins  Act  was  intended  by  Congress  to 
establish  a  firm  and  definite  basis  for  railroad  service.  It  repre- 
sents the  'final  and  dominant  rule'  of  Congress." 

The  Esch-Cummins  Law,  many  papers  point  out,  provides  in 
Section  416  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may 
prescribe  rates  to  remove  "any  undue,  unreasonable,  or  unjust 
discrimination  against  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,"  "the 
law  of  any  State  or  the  decision  or  order  of  any  State  authority 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

There  can  be  no  effective  rehabilitation  of  the  railroads  with- 
out cooperation  of  all  the  States,  observes  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News  Press,  whose  comment  is  widely  representative: 

"Railroad  operation  within  State  fines  is  subject  to  the  same 
increased  costs  of  material,  fuel,  and  equipment  as  on  lines  which 
cross  State  boundaries.  The  finding  of  the  Railway  Labor  Board 
applies  to  workers  on  intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  traffic. 
The  degree  of  uniformity  in  outgo  must  be  paralleled  by  uni- 
formity in  charge  and  income. 

"In  the  not  distant  future  no  doubt  railroad  regulation  as 
to  service,  fares,  freight  charges,  capitalization,  and  wages  will 
be  regarded  as  a  single  problem,  and  recognized  as  a  matter 
solely  of  Federal  jurisdiction,  instead  of  being  subject  to  the 
ruling  of  forty-eight  different  legislatures  and  administrative 
commissions." 

The  Providence  News  strikes  a  note  frequently  heard  in 
conservative  journals:  " The  Government  has  removed  most  of 
the  hurdles  that  were  built  up  one  by  one  to  lodge  against 
the  progress  of  our  transportation  systems.  A  new  slate 
has  been  made  which  will  have  to  be  kept  fairly  clean  or  the 
people  will  finally  take  over  these  vital  arteries  of  business 
life."  The  Peoria  Transcript  thinks  the  railroads  had  better 
not  "continue  to  offer  the  business  world  excuses  instead  of 
service,"  and  criticizes  them  for  rushing  to  court  to  get  an  in- 
junction against  the  Illinois  two-cent  law: 

"Everywhere  it  is  the  same  cry:  'Let  the  roads  have  anything 
they  want  in  the  way  of  rates  if  only  they  will  give  us  service.' 
But  the  roads  are  not  giving  the  service.  They  are  engaged  in 
the  profitless  business  of  chasing  themselves  around  the  vicious 
circle.  They  must  have  higher  rates  so  that  they  may  pay 
higher  wages,  so  that  the  workers  may  pay  higher  prices  made 
necessary  because  the  manufacturers  must  pay  higher  freight- 
rates.  That  this  wild  merry-go-round  has  made  the  business 
of  the  profiteer  easy  almost  everybody  can  see." 

The  Troy(N.Y.)  Record  is  an  exception  to  the  great  majority  of 
papers  in  pointing  out  that  State  rights  are  involved  and  hold- 
ing that  the  New  York  State  commission  rightly  insists  upon 


the  railroads  showing  that  passenger-fares  within  the  State  are 
insufficient  to  secure  a  fair  return  on  investment. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  believes  that  Federal  control  needs 
to  be  complete  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  but  thinks  that  district 
authority  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  meet 
local  considerations,  such  as  passenger  service  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  New  Jersey  regions,  would  remove  the  "last  remain- 
ing excuse  for  confusion  and  complicating  State  regulation." 


THE   CAMPAIGN   HUNT  FOR  MILLIONS 

GOVERNOR  COX'S  CHARGE  that  Republicans  in  this 
campaign  are  trying  to  raise  at  least  $15,000,000  through 
which  sinister  interests  hope  "to  buy  an  under  hold  on 
the  Government*'  gets  head-line  space  in  the  press  of  all  political 
affiliations.  To  some  Republican  papers  the  charge  is  "inept 
and  insulting"  (New  York  Tribune);  "wild  talk"  (Milwaukee 
Sentinel);  "imitation  thunder"  (Philadelphia  Bulletin);  possibly 
"getting  campaign  advertising  free  of  cost  by  the  expedient  of 
making  capital  out  of  the  expenditures  of  the  opposition" 
(Detroit  Free  Press);  "evidence  of  unfitness  for  high  trust" 
(Buffalo  Commercial).  To  some  Democratic  papers  "Governor 
Cox  did  not  in  any  way  draw  upon  his  imagination;  he  kept  well 
within  the  limits  of  ascertained  facts"  (Brooklyn  Citizen);  "going 
back  in  their  political  methods  to  the  days  of  Mark  Hanna,  the 
Republicans  hope  to  win  through  'organization, '  which  is  the  use 
of  a  tremendous  campaign  fund"  (Louisville  Post);  "the  figures 
do  not  seem  excessive  in  view  of  the  elaborate  preparations  made 
by  the  Republican  National  Committee  to  finance  the  puppet 
candidate  for  President.  Whose  money  is  it?"  (St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch);  "the  very  sort  of  big  business  that  has  trained  with 
the  present  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  is  on  the  job" 
(Little   Rock   Arkansas    Gazette). 

Meantime  the  decisions  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
campaign  expenditures  to  continue  its  investigations,  which 
undoubtedly  affected  the  fortunes  of  Presidential  primary  candi- 
dates, is  welcomed  by  the  press  of  both  parties  as  a  publicity 
check  on  contributions  and  their  use.  Both  national  chairmen 
offer  freely  to  open  their  records  to  inspection;  the  Republican 
treasurer  tells  reporters  that  less  than  $1,000,000  out  of  a  pro- 
posed budget  of  $3,000,000,  in  amounts  limited  to  $1,000  for 
single  subscriptions,  has  come  in;  the  Democratic  treasurer  reports 
collections  of  less  than  $100,000,  no  individual  limit  prescribed. 
Governor  Cox  promises  to  give  the  committee  leads  for  investi- 
gating the  basis  of  his  charges,  which  Senator  Harding  charac- 
terizes to  reporters  as  "ridiculous  and  without  foundation," 
asserting  in  turn  that  "undoubtedly  it  is  quite  true  that  certain 
powerful  international  interests  which  are  deeply  concerned  in 
carrying  out  the  present  Administration's  foreign  policy  are  pre- 
pared to  contribute  most  liberally  to  the  Democratic  funds." 

The  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  insists  that  this  late  stage  of  the 
campaign  is  no  time  for  trifling  with  unessential  matters  which 
savor  of  ward  politics.  "Owing  to  prevailing  high  prices,  this 
will  be  an  expensive  campaign.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
will  have  to  spend  several  millions  each,  probably,  if  they  expect 
to  carry  their  messages  and  arguments  to  the  voters  in  an  ef- 
fective manner.  Accusations  that  one  party  or  the  other  is  en- 
deavoring to  buy  the  election  are  ridiculous."  "The  great  mass 
of  the  voters  is  so  conscious  of  its  freedom  of  action,"  says  the 
Springfield  Union  (Rep.), 

"That  there  is  no  political  value  whatever  in  the  illegitimate 
use  of  money.  Indeed,  such  use,  if  exposed,  would  hurt  rather 
than  help.  Chairman  Hays  will  get  all  the  money  he  can,  and 
beyond  doubt  will  wish  he  could  get  more;  Chairman  White 
will  get  all  the  money  he  can,  and  beyond  doubt  wish  that  he 
could  get  more;  and  the  result  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  determined 
by  what  either  gets  or  fails  to  get." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.  Rep.)  thinks  that  "any  limit  on 
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" IN   THE   TWINKLING   OF   AN   EYE!" 

— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


WHEN   IT   COMES    TO   GATHERING  IN  THE     BERRIES   HE  S   THERE 

AND   OVER! 

— Spencer  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 


HOW   DEMOCRATS   ACCOUNT   FOR   REPUBLICAN   PROSPERITY. 


individual  gifts  may  be  evaded  easily,"  but  complete  publicity 
as  to  source  of  contributions  has  been  agreed  upon  by  both 
parties  and  "the  Democrats  can  not  make  an  issue  here."  The 
Syracuse  Post-Standard  (Rep.)  says: 

"It  is  a  pity  that  the  amount  of  the  party  campaign  funds  is 
not  under  the  law  made  public  before  election.  If  it  were  so  we 
should  be  saved  the  present  foolish  dispute  about  the  relative 
volume  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  campaign  funds." 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal  (Rep.)  remarks  that 
"with  war-debts  to  be  paid  this  is  no  time  to  spend  money  un- 
necessarily in  politics,"  and  the  grafting  war-dealer  is  better 
dispensed  with: 

"Only  in  politics  have  sportsmanlike  standards  been  ignored. 
Because  we  have  gone  on  the  theory  that  all  is  fair  in  politics, 
much  campaign  money  has  been  needed  for  the  devious  ways  of 
politics. 

"The  parties  are  making  at  last  a  formidable  bluff  at  better 
things  this  year.  If  these  are  honest  gestures,  the  parties  can 
make  adequate  campaigns  without  spending  anything  like  a 
million  dollars  apieee.     Let  them  try  it." 

The  Cleveland  Press  (Ind.)  declares: 

"The  voter  is  entitled  to  know  what  is  going  into  the  political 
war-chests — and  while  it  is  going  in,  not  afterward. 

"Let  the  Kenyon  committee  check  up  and  report  on  how  both 
political  parties  live  up  to  their  good  professions.  Publicity 
will  keep  the  election  clean.  Publicity  will  keep  both  parties 
in  the  '  straight  and  narrow.'  " 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  many  editorial  charges  and 
counter-charges  regarding  campaign  expenditures  are  widely 
reiterated.  The  Pittsburgh  Press  (Rep.)  charges  that  "the 
publicity  expenses  of  Cox  and  Roosevelt  will  be  in  large  part 
unlawfully  saddled  upon  the  public  treasury."  As  The  National 
Republican  explains: 

"A  flood  of  Democratic  campaign  propaganda  compiled  and 
printed  at  government  expense  soon  will  be  thrown  into  an 
already  overworked  postal  system  to  be  sent  broadcast  through- 
out the  country,  postage  free. 

"The  Democratic  propaganda  will  masquerade  as  government 
reports." 

And  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  adds  that  Cox's  campaign 
will  be  financed  in  large  part  by  taxation  "expended  in  salaries 


paid  to  Democratic  office-holders  who  will  spend  more  time  from 
now  until  November  trying  to  elect  Mr.  Cox  than  in  transacting 
public  business  for  which  they  are  paid."  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  remarks  that  this  advantage  is  noUenough  for  such  a 
sportsman;  Cox's  "motto  is:  'win  on  a  foul,  but  win  anyhow, 
and  bawl  "Fraud"  before  the  race  starts.'"  Congressman 
Britten  (Rep.),  of  Illinois,  alleges,  in  a  statement  given  out  at 
party  headquarters  in  Washington,  that  the  British  Parliament 
appropriated  $87,500  for  "entertainment  purposes"  by  the 
BriJsh  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  "which  has  already 
found  its  way  to  the  Democratic  National  Committee." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and  numerous 
Democratic  papers  assume  with  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  that  since 
"two  years  ago  the  Republican  party  bought  its  way  to  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  purchased  election  of 
Newberry  in  Michigan,  the  question  is  pertinent,  'Is  it  possible 
that  it  plans  this  year  to  buy  its  way  back  to  the  White  House? ' " 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  suggests  that,  "the  disclosures  at 
Washington  and  Chicago — disclosures  which  went  far  to  wreck 
Governor  Lowden's  chances  and  rendered  the  task  of  General 
Wood's  foes  easier  [at  the  Chicago  convention] — have  naturally 
disposed  the  public  to  credit  imputations  that  under  fairer  cir- 
cumstances it  would  doubt."  The  New  York  World  asserts 
that: — 

"The  process  of  soliciting  pledges  is  still  going  on,  and  if  the 
country  has  a  right  to  any  political  information  at  all  it  has  a 
right  to  know  how  much  of  this  money  is  coming  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  protected  industries  that  are  demanding  new 
tariff  privileges  at  the  expense  of  the  American  people,  how 
much  of  it  is  coming  from  the  financial  interests  that  are  scheming 
to  get  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System,  and  how 
much  of  it  is  coming  from  the  railroad  speculators  who  desire 
a  free  hand  in  the  exploitation  of  those  properties  now  that  they 
have  been  turned  back  by  the  Government." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.)  concludes  that 
both  party  treasuries  are  probably  very  much  below  "immense 
contributions": 

"One  reason  why  campaign  funds  are  not  likely  to  be  abnormal 
this  year  in  spite  of  high  prices  and  wages  is  (lie  fact  that  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  community  in  the  election  is  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  of  a  great  many  who  have  been 
active  in  past  contests  that  they  regard  the  outcome  in  this 
particular  year  with  almost  complete  indifference." 
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WHY   SUGAR   IS   CHEAPER 

THE  STRIKE  OF  SUGAR  CONSUMERS  against  ex- 
tremely high  prices  for  that  commodity  contributed  to  a 
large  extent  in  forcing  down  the  price  of  sugar,  declare 
the  Boston  News  Bureau  and  dozens  of  editors  throughout  the 
country.  Other  factors  that  have. "cut  the  price  of  sugar  in 
half  within  three  mouths,"  in  the  words  of  this  paper,  are  large 
importations  of  sugar  from  Brazil,  Argentina,  Peru,  Porto  Rico, 
Santo  Domingo,  the  Philippines,  Java,  and  even  Czeeho-Slovakia. 
"Thus  the  age-old  law  of  supply  and  demand  governs  the 
market,  and  the  public  gets  the  benefit,"  notes  the  Grand  Rapids 
News.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  thinks  the  Albany  Journal, 
because  "the  public  saw  that  it  was  being  victimized,  and  re- 
duced its  buying  of  sugar  to  the  minimum,"  but  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  is  sure  that  a  large 


19  cents  or  hold  it  indefinitely.  The  big  sugar  supply  manipula- 
tors higher  up  have  pocketed  their  profits  and  made  a  clean 
getaway.  A  jobber  here  or  there  and  some  wholesalers  may  be 
adversely  affected,  but  most  of  the  loss  has  been  passed  on  to  the 
retailers." 

That  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank's  advice  to  members  to 
reduce  loans  to  borrowers  who  were  carrying  excessive  stocks 
of  necessaries  forced  speculators  in  sugar  to  throw  their 
hoards  on  the  market  is  pointed  out  by  several  editors. 
"The  conspirators  overplayed  their  hands;  they  wanted  too 
much,"  says  ^the  Chattanooga  News;  "the  banks,  getting 
into  action  in  their  own  interest,  are  easily  able,  when  they 
want  to,  to  do  what  the  mighty  Government  at  Washington 
would  not  do  in  the  public  interest,"  opines  the  St.  Louis  Star. 
And  the  New  York  World  agrees  that: 
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portion  of  the  public,  stirred 
last  May  by  the  semipanicky 
condition  of  American  sugar- 
buying  interests,  "helped  the 
speculators'  game  along  by 
hoarding,"  and  that  "it  was 
the  unconscious  team-work  of 
the  hoarders  and  the  speculators 
that  made  it  possible  for  sugar- 
planters  to  sell  raw  sugar  at 
the  end  of  the  season  for  more 
than  twice  what  they  received 
at  the  beginning." 

"We  have  excellent  proof 
that  there  was  no  real  shortage 
of  sugar  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks,"  declares  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press,  "and  had  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  not  been 
interfered  with,  sugar  would 
be  selling  for  about  ten  cents 
a  pound  retail,  for  it  could  be 
bought  at  that  price  a  year  ago." 

Scores  of  editorial  writers 
chortle  with  glee  at  the  plight 

in  which  sugar  speculators — not  wholesalers  and  dealers  of  es- 
tablished reputation — find  themselves.  These  gentry  have 
asked  the  Department  of  Justice  to  save  them  from- loss,  says 
the  Washington  Post,  but  the  Attorney-General  has  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  appeal — "the  raw-sugar  market  in  New  York 
is  dropping  almost  daily,  and  even  the  shares  in  the  sugar  com- 
panies are  under  pressure  in  the  stock  market,"  notes  the  Colum- 
bus Ohio  State  Journal.     And  we  read  on: 

"Public  sentiment  is  stinging  the  sugar  forces  where  they  are 
helpless.  They  do  not  like  to  have  their  shares  selling  low,  they 
do  not  want  to  see  them  booted  about  by  any  one  Avho  cares  to 
do  so.  Some  of  the  sugar  shares  are  selling  well  below  their 
known  book  value,  and  even  the  story  of  unheard-of  profits  is 
not  enough  to  stimulate  them  in  the  market.  With  unlooked-for 
competition  and  with  public  sentiment  hurting  their  invest- 
ment stocks,  the  sugar  people  are  losing  their  grip  on  the  market 
situation.  They  have  been  able  to  squeeze  millions  from  the 
American  pockets,  but  they  are  being  forced  to  retreat  now. 
They  had  not  counted  on  the  militant  public  sentiment,  and  that 
element  is  one  force  they  have  been  unable  to  control." 

"There'll  be  no  tears  for  the  sugar  profiteers,"  poetically  re- 
marks the  Minneapolis  Journal,  and  dozens  of  editors  take  up 
the  chorus.  But  what  of  the  legitimate  retailer?  According 
to  the  Columbus  Dispatch — 

"It  is  the  retailer,  innocent  of  any  intention  to  profit  ab- 
normally, but  using  his  best  judgment  in  stocking  up  against 
possibly  still  higher  prices,  who  is  losing  most  in  the  turn  of  the 
market.  Some  of  them  are  holding  sugar  for  which  they  paid 
25  cents  a  pound  or  more,  and  which  they  must  offer  for  18  or 
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UNHOLY   (BUT  HUMAN)  GLEE. 

— Spencer  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 


"It  is  not  to  government 
regulation  that  the  public  owes 
the  lower  prices,  but  to  its  own 
decreased  consumption  of  sugar. 
The  consumer  holds  the  in- 
fallible remedy  in  his  hands  and 
can  apply  it  at  any  time  through 
the  exercise  of  a  little  self- 
denial  more  effectually  than 
through  the  medium  of  govern- 
ment machinery." 

"It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for 
the  sugar  industry  of  the  world 
that  the  price  of  sugar  has 
taken  a  downward  turn,  and 
the  speculator  already  is  un- 
loading, a  sadder,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  wiser  man,"  thinks  the 
editor  of  Sugar  (New  York),  a 
conservative  trade  journal.  So 
the  speculator  is  attacked  from 
all  quarters.     Continues  Sugar: 

"The  sugar  industry  may 
look  with  satisfaction  upon  the 
drop  in  sugar  prices.  The  two 
underlying  causes  which  assume 
the  most  prominence  are:  the 
increase  in  supply  due  to  the 
shipment  to  the  United  States  of  sugar  from  all  parts  of  the 
world;  and  the  fact  that  the  American  demand  was  overestimated 
to  some  extent  by  certain  commercial  interests  using  or  dealing 
in  sugar.  The  demand  did  not  come  up  to  expectations,  and 
the  present  liquidation  on  the  part  of  speculators  is  the  result  of  a 
fear  that  they  will  lose  heavily  as  a  result  of  accumulated  stocks 
purchased  at  a  fancy  figure." 

Whether  or  not  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  will  be  checked 
is  problematical,  we  are  told.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
quotes  Mr.  John  B.  Floyd,  special  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  to  the  effect  that ' '  the  fall  in  sugar  prices  will  be  checked 
at  once,"  if  he  can  "maintain  the  price  at  the  old  high  level." 
The  New  York  World,  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Floyd  made  this  announcement  after  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  large  sugar  interests  and  wholesale  grocers, 
says  that  "the  announcement  of  Mr.  Floyd,  who  is  supposed  to 
stop  profiteering,  squelches  all  hope  of  cheaper  sugar."  The 
World  declares  that  "large  sugar  holders  had  been  prepared, 
before  the  issuance  of  this  statement  by  Mr.  Floyd,  to  throw 
their  holdings  on  the  market  at  a  flat  15-cent  rate."  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed,  however,  that  the  action  of  the  banks  will  compel 
speculators  to  disgorge.  And  that  a  movement  to  curtail  buy- 
ing of  sugar  exists  among  consumers  also  is  revealed  from  many 
sources.     Of  this  last  phase  the  Detroit  Free  Press  says: 

"The  outstanding  lesson  from  the  present  situation  is  that 
the  consumer  holds  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  that  concerted 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  purchase  in  any  given  line 
will  prove  more  potent  in  causing  prices  to  tumble  than  all  other 
agencies  combined." 
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FIGHTING  FOR  OUR  PLACE  ON  THE  SEAS 

THE  OPENING  GUN  of  a  world-wide  shipping  war  is 
discerned  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  in  the  recent  offer  of 
British  ship-builders  to  construct  steel  vessels  for 
a  hundred  dollars  a  ton  less  than  the  cost-price  at  which  the 
Shipping  Board  is  offering  its  ships  for  sale;  and  other  papers 
remark  that  a  retaliatory  spirit  in  government  and  shipping 
circles  of  Japan,  England,  and  France  first  manifested  itself  to 
the  press  of  the  United  States  soon  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Jones  Merchant  Marine  Act  law  last  June.  Particularly  did 
the  preferential  rate  clauses,  which  were  discus!  in  The  Literaky 
Digest  for  July  3,  arrest  the  attention  of  foreign  shipping  in- 
terests, for  these,  according  to  Senator  Jones,  would  assure  to 
America  "her  rightful  place  on  the  seas."  Admiral  Benson,  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  announces  that  the 
Board  "will  live  up  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  Jones  Law  in  spite 
of  the  threats  and  propaganda 
carried  on  by  foreign  interests 
to  seek  to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  law."  He  frankly  resents 
"the  secret  and  underhand 
means  that  are  being  taken 
to  hamper  the  growth  of  our 
merchant  marine  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  foreign 
trade";  and  he  declares,  with 
emphasis,  that  "we  shall  main- 
tain and  protect  our  merchant 
marine  and  foster  American 
commerce  in  American  bot- 
toms against  any  and  all  na- 
tions." So  "all  this  'bunk' 
is  not  going  to  scare  the  Ad- 
miral; fighting  used  to  be  his 
business,"  says  R.  H.  Semmes 
in  the  Seattle  Timet;. 

Another  development  which 
has  caused  freight-rate  slash- 
ing, we  are  told,  is  the  twenly- 
year  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  American  Ship  and  Com- 
merce Corporation  with  the 
Hamburg  -  American  Line, 
whereby  a  joint  service  "will 
be  established  to  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  a  close  work- 
ing agreement  entered  into  for 

the  mutual  benefit  of  the  two  corporations,"  in  the  words  of  the 
Washington  Post.  This  despil e  t he  fact  that  "we  are  technically 
at  war  with  Germany,"  points  out  The  Post.  In  the  meantime 
Japan  has  decided  to  subsidize  its  shipping  business  to  the  extent 
of  two  million  dollars,  we  are  told,  and  "Britain  and  Germany 
are  trading  with  each  other  almost  as  if  there  had  never  been 
a  misunderstanding,"  declares  the  Rochester  Democrat-Chronicle. 
So  that  at  the  present  time,  thinks  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  "unfair  discrimination  would  be  a  short-sighted  policy 
to  launch  out  on  in  the  development  of  a  permanent  foreign 
commerce  or  a  stable,  adequate  merchant  marine."  Foreign  ship- 
ping interests  declare  that  the  Jones  Law  does  discriminate.  And 
even  in  this  country  we  find  conflicting  opinions  aa  to  just  what  sort 
of  panacea  for  shipping  the  Jones  Law  is.  Admiral  Benson  and 
Senator  Jones  both  agree  that  this  country  is  faced  by  t  he  question 
of  the  survival  of  American  ships  or  foreign  ships,  and  that  the 
Jones  Law  will  protect  the  merchant  marine  which  we  acquired 
during  the  war.     As  J.  J.  Underwood  writes  in  tho  Seattle  Times: 


'There  is  still  much  discussion  in  Washington  about  the 
Jones  Law,  and  the  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that  American 
ports  fear  they  will  lose  foreign  ships  and  foreign  ports  fear  they 
will  lose  American  business.  But  there  are  no  two  opinions 
about  it  among  Shipping  Board  officials.  They  say  that  the 
only  condition  that  can  possibly  be  changed  by  the  law  is  the 
substitution  of  American  ships  for  foreign  ships,  and  that  if  the 
change  is  made  the  advantage  will  lie  with  the  American  ship- 
yards, ship-chandlers,  and  those  who  deal  in  merchandise  that 
American  ships  consume. 

'They  declare  that  American  ships  have  had  to  leave  foreign 
ports  for  the  United  States  cargo-light,  while  British  and  Japa- 
nese ships  plying  between  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States 
have  come  loaded  to  the  guards  with  cargo.  American  ships 
also  have  had  trouble  in  getting  water  and  fuel,  while  foreign 
ships  have  been  accommodated.  Already  the  word  has  gone 
forth  that  this  discrimination  against  American  ships  must  cease 
or  the  provisions  of    the    Jones    Law    will    be    made    effective 

against  those  companies  which 
practise  it." 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  it  Ewing. 

"AGAINST    ANY   AND    ALL   NATIONS"— 

Admiral   Benson,  as    head    of  the  United  States  Stripping  Board, 
is  pledged  to   "maintain  and  protect  our  merchant   marine." 


So  the  shipping  war  goes 
merrily  on.  The  Cincinnati 
Post  declares  that  the  Jones 
Law,  far  from  benefiting  the 
American  people,  "contains 
the  trickiest  little  joker  that 
ever  snuggled  in  a  mess  of 
legislation  —  a  combination  of 
ship  subsidy  and  protective 
tariff  that  will  cost  the  United 
States  the  commercial  friend- 
ship of  all  other  nations." 
Furthermore,  asserts  The  Post, 
this  "joker"  "will  give  for- 
tunes to  the  owners  of  ships 
and  cost  the  people  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year."  But  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  has  a  different  idea 
of  the  things  which  the  Jones 
Law  will  accomplish: 

"The  Merchant  Marine  Act 
is  designed  to  make  use  of  and 
to  develop  the  merchant  ma- 
rine structure  erected  for  war- 
emergency  purposes.  It  lays 
down  explicitly  a  'policy  of 
the  United  States  to  do  what- 
ever may  be  necessary  to 
develop  and  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  mer- 
chant marine.'  This  is  a 
sweeping  way  to  put  it,  but  a 
policy  of  sweeping  character 
was  adopted  deliberately.  To 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  it  will  be  necessary  to  abrogate 
or  modify  more  than  a  score  of  commercial  treaties  with  other 
nations.  Then  is  no  halting  anywhere  along  the  line  at  pref- 
erential rates  and  terms  that  may  be  needed  to  make  and  keep 
the  merchant  marine  a  going  concern  against  all  comers  and  all 
competition. 

"In  the  broadest  sense  the  act  is  American  in  spirit,  purpose, 
and  term.  It  includes  government  encouragement,  supervision, 
and  protection,  but  it  does  not  contemplate  government  owner-* 
ship  or  operation.  It  serves  notice  upon  the  world  that  hence- 
forth the  United  Stales  will  put  its  own  interests  foremost  in  its 
shipping  laws  and  rules." 

According  to  Lloyd's  Register,  of  London,  the  gross  tonnage  of 
United  States  shipping  has  increased  since  MM  1  until  in  this 
respect  we  arc  second  only  to  i lie  United  Kingdom.  In  other 
words,  the  United  States  has  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  shipping.  Thus  did  the  war  provide  our  merchant 
marine.  Next  in  order  come  France,  .Japan,  and  Norway. 
But,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  points  out, 

"The  goal  of   our    merchant-marine    plan    is   not    to   secure  a 
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tonnage  larger  than  Great  Britain,  and  thus  to  become  the 
greatest  maritime  nation  in  the  world.  Our  object  is  to  provide 
ships  for  American  commerce,  enough  ships  to  carry  all  our 
exports  and  imports  if  possible,  certainly  enough  to  promote 
our  export  trade  and  relieve  it  of  the  handicap  of  relying  upon 
foreign  bottoms  for  carriage." 

The  New  York  World's  Washington  correspondent  reports  "an 
alliance  of  British,  Japanese,  and  other  foreign  shipping  interests 
with  the  view  of  crushing  the  American  merchant  marine,  in  re- 
taliation for  what  is  considered  discriminatory  provisions  in  the 
Jones  Law."  The  Washington  Star,  however,  takes  such  a  pro- 
cedure as  a  matter  of  course.  "We  may  expect  vigorous  com- 
petition as  we  go  along;  that  is  business  on  the  water  as  well  as  on 
land,"  notes  The  Star,  and  its  Washington  contemporary,  The 
Herald,  admits  that  the  Act  "can  not  be  enforced  without  pro- 


voking defensive  and  retaliatory  action."  The  Oakland  Tribune 
merely  remarks  that  "all  of  these  manifestations  are  England's 
disappointed  and  frightened  outcry  against  America's  program 
for  achieving  and  maintaining  independence  of  Ameiican 
maritime  trade."  But,  points  out  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce, 

"The  discriminatory  sections  of  the  law  are  not  intended  as  a 
'club'  for  use  against  foreign  competitors,  but  are  merely  a  means 
of  compelling  them  to  'play  fair.'  It  should  be  recognized  by 
every  one  who  desires  the  establishment  of  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  that  there  has. been  gross  discrimination  abroad 
against  American  interests  and  that  the  'shipping  game'  has 
been  anything  but  fairly  played  by  many  of  the  foreign  pools, 
combinations,  and  'conferences.'  Whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  correct  these  abuses  by  introducing  similar  discriminations 
in  the  United  States  is,  however,  a  very  different  question." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Nor  is  joint  the  only  tiling  the  world  is  out  of. — Boston  Herald. 
We  stand  at  Armageddon  and  we  straddle  for  the  Lord. — Columbus  Ohio 
State  Journal. 

Interest  in  the  election  so  far  seems  to  be  most  intense  among  the 
candidates. — Boston  Globe. 

So  far  the  campaign  is  dry  enough,  it  seems  to  us,  to  satisfy  even  a 
Prohibitionist. — Columbia  Record. 

That  loud,  resounding  roar  that  you  hear  is  everybody  yelling  at  every- 
body else  to  go  to  work! — Topeka  Capital. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  moisture,  the  crop  condition  of  wild  oats  is  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  normal. — Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

Oxe  of  the  candidates  will  not  make  any  rear-platform  or  front-porch 
speeches  this  year.     The  warden  won't  let  him. — Topeka  Capital. 

With  the  aid  of  a  $1,500,000,000  rate  increase,  the  railroads  may  be  able 
to  have  car  windows  fixt  so  that- passengers  can  open  them. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Mr.  Taft  once  stood  up  and  gave  two  ladies  a  seat.  He  is  trying  to  do 
as  much  now  for  Mr.  Harding  and  the  League  of  Nations. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

A  gardener  is  a  man  who  raises  a  few  things ;  a  farmer,  a  man  who  raises 
many  things,  and  a  middleman  one  who  raises  everything. — Volusia 
County  (Fla.)  Record. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  even  if  there  were  three  we 
believe  that  each  of  our  splendid  Ohio  candidates  for  President  could  be 
on  all  of  them  at  once. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

"The  ice  that  formerly  went  into  highballs  is  now  going  into  the  ice- 
boxes in  homes  where  there  are  babies."- — Prohibition  speaker.  He  can 
tell  it  is  the  same  ice  by  the  size  of  the  chunks. — Detroit  News. 


Europe's  peace  had  a  raisin  in  it. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  time  has  come  to  think  up  a  Twentieth  Amendment. — Toledo  Blade. 

Apparently  a  Pole  also  may  be  down  but  is  never  out. — Indianapolis 

Star. 

Men  who  get  rich  quick  must  do  it  on  other  people's  money.  There  is  no 
other  way. — Toledo  Blade. 

It  seems  Uncle  Sam  needs  a  few  bonded  warehouses  that  will  not  leak. 
— Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Maybe  France  thought  it  best  to  recognize  General  Wrangel  while  he  is 
still  recognizable. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  span  of  our  national  existence  reaches  from  the  age  of  home-spun 
to  the  days  of  home-brew. — Columbia  Record. 

Now-  that  Mexico's  new  President  has  been  sworn  in,  it's  up  to  the  family 
to  go  ahead  with  the  funeral  arrangements. — Topeka  Capital. 

There  will  be  hurried  councils  in  the  political  camps  now.  Some  plan 
must  be  devised  to  keep  mice  away  from  the  polls. — Pittsburgh  Sun. 

In  financial  matters  it  is  always  best  to  come  from  Missouri,  while  politi- 
cally it  is  just  as  well  to  be  born  in  Ohio. — The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street. 

The  treaty  with  Turkey  was  signed  at  Sevres.  Sevres  is  noted  as  the 
place  where  the  world's  most  fragile  ware  is  manufactured. — New  Orleans 
Item. 

When  France  has  made  Germany  deliver  that  coal,  perhaps  she  will 
come  over  here  and  make  our  coal  barons  deliver  a  little  to  us. — New  York 
World. 

What  would  your  grandfather  have  thought  of  you  had  you  told  -him 
lispingly  in  1876  that  in  1920  women  would  vote  because  they  could  and 
men  wouldn't  likker-up  because  thev  couldn't? — Pittsburgh  Sun. 


IF  THEY   ONLY   KNEW. 

— Kromer  in  the  New  York   World. 


HORRIBLY    FRIGHTENED. 

— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


NEW   VOTERS  BRING  NEW  PROBLEMS. 


If 


[ 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


AMERICA'S   STRIDE  AS  A  SEA-TRADER 


THE  MOST  STRIKING  CHANGE  in  the  record  of  the 
world's  shipping  compiled  by  Lloyd's  Register  is  the 
showing  of  the  United  States,  remarks  the  Cork  Weekly 
News,  which  points  out  that  "during  the  past  six  years  the 
Western  Republic  has  increased  its  sea-going  tonnage  by  nearly 
ten  million  four  hundred  thousand  tons,  that  is  to  say,  an  in- 
crease of  five  hundred  per  cent."  The  American  Government 
embarked  in  a  large  ship-building  program  in  order  to  meet  the 
deficiency  in  world-shipping  caused  by  Germany's  submarine 
campaign,  this  weekly  recalls,  for  prior  to  the  war  America's  ship- 
building program  was  limited  to  serving 
her  own  coastwise  traffic,  her  ocean  trade 
being  chiefly  carried  in  British  vessels. 
Meanwhile  British  shipping  suffered 
heavy  losses  through  the  ravages  of  Ger- 
man submarines,  and  tho  everything 
possible  was  done  during  the  war  to  re- 
place losses,  the  need  for  giving  priority 
to  Admiralty  work  served  to  retard  the 
merchant  output.  But  now  Britain  has 
again  assumed  the  ascendency  in  its 
output  of  mercantile  ships,  this  Cork 
newspaper  tells  us,  and  adds: 

"As  compared  with  how  we  stood  in 
1914,  the  total  of  British  steam  tonnage 
shows  still  a  decrease  of  781,000  tons. 
In  1914  the  United  Kingdom  owned 
41.6  per  cent,  of  the  world's  steam  ton- 
nage. It  now  owns  33.6  per  cent.  Japan 
has  increased  her  mercantile  marine  by 
1,288,000  tons.  France  and  Italy  have 
also  improved  their  maritime  position, 
each  of  these  countries  having  been 
allotted  a  considerable  share  of  ex-enemy 
shipping.  In  1914  Germany's  mercan- 
tile marine  ranked  next  to  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  5,135,000  tons. 

But  as  a  result  of  having  been  worsted  in  a  war  of  her  own 
creation,  she  now  has  little  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
tons.  During  the  past  six  years  the  total  steam  tonnage  owned 
throughout  the  world  has  increased  by  eight  million  five  hundred 
thousand  tons,  the  present  figure  of  53,900,000  indicating  an  in- 
crease of  over  six  million  tons  on  the  position  a  year  ago.  The 
shortage  of  mercantile  shipping  has  led  to  increased  construc- 
tion of  sailing  vessels,  which,  before  the  war,  had  been  steadily 
disappearing  from  the  seas.  This  revival  is,  however,  almost 
solely  confined  to  the  United  States,  which  now  owns  forty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Barges,  however,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  this  increase." 

The  London  Times  points  out  that  whereas  six  years  ago 
Germany  ranked  second  as  an  owner  of  merchant  shipping,  with 
5,135,000  tons,  to-day  the  United  States  has  taken  her  place 
with  "an  ocean  mercantile  marine  much  more  than  twice  as 
large."  Allusion  is  then  made  to  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  one  of  whose  stated  objects  is  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  a  merchant  marine  "sufficient  to  carry  the 
greater  portion  of  its  commerce,"  and  The  Times  observes: 

"The  United  States  has  its  own  problems  to  solve,  including 
the  sale  to  private  owners  of  vessels  built  for  the  Government 
at  high  cost,  at  a  time  when  tonnage  is  falling  in  value,  for  the 
new  measure  has  in  view  the  time  when  the  mercantile  marine 
shall  be  'owned  and  operated  privately  by  citizens  of  tho  United 
States.'  Wo  touched  previously  on  the  consideration  that  other 
nations,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  buy  the  crops  and  other 
produce  of  the  United  States,  must  perform  remunerative  ser- 


vices in  return.  Transport  has  been  one  of  the  chief  of  these 
services  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  able  to  render,  and  if 
the  United  States  were  to  carry  to  the  consumers  abroad  a  large 
proportion  of  its  own  products  the  power  of  its  customers  to 
buy  might  possibly  be  substantially  reduced.  Such  problems 
as  these  will  require  time  for  their  solution.  Meanwhile  the 
United  States  is  naturally  concerned  to  find  profitable  employ- 
ment for  the  vessels  which  it  built  in  a  time  of  crisis  and  at 
great  cost,  and,  on  every  good  ground,  the  solution  of  various 
difficult  questions  should  be  facilitated  by  most  friendly 
cooperation." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  considers  the  Merchant  Marine 

Act  a  "setback  to  our  expectations," 
and  adds: 

"There  was  a  time  when  we  our- 
selves with  our  Navigation  Laws  and 
other  enactments  sought  to  foster  arti- 
ficially our  maritime  interests.  For 
many  years  past  we  have  realized  the 
mistakes  which  underlay  that  policy 
and  have  given  the  widest  possible  in- 
terpretation to  the  doctrine  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas.  As  in  matters  of 
trade,  so  in  maritime  affairs,  we  ask  no 
favors  but  only  equal  opportunity. 
British  and  foreign  ships  visit  British 
ports  on  conditions  of  absolute  equality ; 
our  coastwise  traffic  is  also  open  with- 
out- restraint  to  the  shipping  of  the 
world.  The  whole  British  Empire  is 
dependent,  as  no  Empire  before  was 
dependent,  upon  sea  communications, 
and  it  is  arguable  that,  if  the  British 
peoples  were  to  reserve  to  themselves 
their  own  carrying  trade,  they  would 
be  able  to  support  for  that  purpose 
alone  at  least  as  large  a  mercantile 
marine  as  existed  under  the  British  flag 
on  the  eve  of  the  war  under  conditions 
of  complete  freedom.  We  make  that 
comment  only  because  it  suggests  the 
dangers  which  are  inherent  in  the  new  American  bill.  Such  a 
measure  would  tend  to  encourage  retaliatory  legislation,  which 
might  be  ruinous  in  its  wide-sweeping  influence  and  prove  almost 
as  great  a  burden  on  the  national  exchequers  as  was  the  rivalry 
in  naval  armaments  in  the  past.  The  interests  of  humanity 
are  closely  bound  up  with  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  ports 
of  the  world." 

The  American  correspondent  of  the  London  Outlook  cites  a 
statement  of  Senator  Wesley  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  who  is  responsible  for  the  Marine  Act,  and  who 
holds  that  it  does  not  discriminate  against  the  shipping  of  any 
foreign  nation,  but  merely  gives  preferential  treatment  to 
American  shipping,  which  is  quite  another  matter.  The  Out- 
look's correspondent  points  out  further  that — 

"This  is  a  Presidential  year,  and  a  sharper  tone  may,  there- 
fore, be  expected  from  American  politicians  and  officials,  in  dis- 
cussing controversies  of  any  kind  with  foreign  nations,  than 
would  normally  be  employed.  From  figures  I  have  examined 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  shipping  competition  with  Great  Brit- 
ain will  become*  serious  at  once ;  we  have  had  many  disappoint- 
ments; we  have  much  to  learn;  use  will  be  made  of  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  election, 
but  election  oratory  will  not  decrease  the  profits  of  British 
carriers.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  should  be  good-naturedly 
faced  that  a  great  Power,  having  enormously  increasing  com- 
mercial interests  all  over  the  world,  can  not  be  blamed  or  accused 
of  hostile  intentions  if  it  seeks  to  insure  that  as  much  of  its  goods 
as  possible  bo  transported  in  its  own  bottoms." 


THE  NEW   UNCLE  SAM. 

— The  Bystander  (Loudon). 
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PREPARING  REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLAND 

BOLD  STATEMENTS  in  the  press,  at  public  meetings, 
and  in  their  manifestoes  by  the  Communist  element  in 
England,  in  which  the  precise  method  of  bringing  about 
revolution  there  is  set  down,  give  feverish  alarm  to  some  British 
editors,  while  others  calmly  call  the  radicals  to  order  and  ask 
them  to  consider  the  way  they  are  going.  From  the  radical 
standpoint,  perhaps  the  most  informative  utterance  on  British 
revolution  appears  in  an  interview  given  to  the  Paris  Humanity 
by  Mr.  George  Lansbury,  editor  of  the  Socialist  Daily  Herald. 
Before  discussing  the  best  means  of  starting  the  revolutionary 
wheels,  said  Mr.  Lansbury,  it  is  best  to  "penetrate  the  masses; 
with  the  idea  that  a  revolution  is  necessary."     It  must  not  be 


THE    DISTORTION. 

— The   World  (London). 

forgotten  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  "still  amor- 
phous," and  before  they  have  thoroughly  understood  the  neces- 
sity of  revolution  our  differences  of  opinion  and  discussions  of 
method  could  only  create  confusion  in  their  minds.  As  an 
important  factor  in  the  general  forward  movement  in  England, 
Mr.  Lansbury  referred  to  a  recent  national  conference  of  the 
British  Communist  party  which  was  held  at  London,  of  which 
he  said: 

"This  is  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  British  Socialism. 
The  members  of  the  British  Socialist  party,  of  the  Socialist- 
Labor  party,  and  some  members  of  the  Independent  Labor  party, 
who  were  discontented  with  the  indecisive  attitude  of  the  latter, 
resolved  on  fusion  into  one  great  party  to  be  called  the  British 
Communist  party.  Most  of  the  editors  of  The  Daily  Herald 
have  become  members  of  this  party.  As  for  myself,  I  remain 
undecided.  I  am  waiting  to  see  our  comrades  at  work.  The 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  installation  of  the  Soviet 
regime  are  features  of  their  program.  All  depends  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  adapt  to  English  conditions  the  revolutionary 
principles  established  by  their  Russian  comrades." 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Lansbury  is  opposed  in 
principle  to  violence,  he  said  that  he  was  persuaded  that  "En- 
gland is  the  country,  above  all,  where  the  social  revolution  will  be 
accomplished  without  the  spilling  of  blood,  or  at  least  with  the 


very  least  spilling  of  blood."  At  this  declaration  the  inter- 
viewer asked  whether  Mr.  Lansbury  believed  the  British  capi- 
talists and  landowners  would  allow  themselves  to  be  dispossest 
and  the  army  to  be  disarmed  without  resistance.  Mr.  Lansbury 
replied: 

"We  shall  arrive  at  our  goal  by  degrees.  The  English  tem- 
perament does  not  shrink  from  compromise.  Its  sense  of  reality 
often  makes  it  prefer  an  assured  half  victory  to  a  problematic 
whole  victory.  The  Englishman,  who  is  liberal  by  nature,  is 
always  ready  to  enter  into  explanations  and  to  make  concessions, 
either  through  respect  for  the  opinions  of  his  fellow  or  through 
tactics.  On  this  account  the  situation  in  England  is  much  less 
strained  than  in  other  countries  and  outbreaks  are  much  less 
frequent.  For  mjr  part  I  believe  that  we  shall  reach  the  social 
revolution  by  temporizing  and  by  opposing  capitalism  with  the 
peaceful  resistance  of  folded  arms." 

Mr.  Lansbuiy  went  on  to  explain  that  he  hoped  a  good  deal 
of  progress  toward  social  revolution  would  be  made  along  peace- 
ful lines  through  local  administrative  offices,  and  he  explained: 

"Our  great  municipal  centers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
Socialist.  In  London  there  is  a  Socialist  majority  in  thirteen 
of  the  twenty-eight  municipal  councils  and  in  the  remainder 
the  Socialist  minority  is  very  considerable.  The  same  holds 
true  of  the  cities  of  Leeds,  Manchester,  Bradford,  and  Glasgow, 
and  we  expect  great  Socialist  successes  in  the  elections  next  No- 
vember. What  is  more,  there  is  a  very  interesting  Socialist  move- 
ment in  the  villages  where  Socialist  ideas  are  reaching  deeper 
and  deeper.  For  my  part  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  when  the 
economic  crisis  becomes  acute  enough  in  England  to  create  a 
revolutionary  situation,  the  municipalities  will  be  able  to  direct 
events  so  that  we  shall  have  a  Socialist  state  attained  through 
purely  peaceful  methods." 

Contrasting  the  autonomous  power  of  municipalities  in  France 
with  that  of  those  in  England,  Mr.  Lansbury  said: 

"To  tell  the  truth,  in  our  municipalities  we  closely  approach 
the  municipal  system  so  magisterially  evolved  by  your  great 
revolution  and  afterward  smothered  by  Napoleonic  centralism. 
The  question  of  the  relations  between  local  administrations  and 
the  Government  is  evidently  very  complex,  but  the  liberty  of 
initiative  in  our  municipalities  grows  day  by  day.  As  the 
municipalities  can  not  exist  of  themselves  and  obviously  have 
need  of  subventions  granted  by  the  Government,  the  wealth  of 
the  country  should  be  shared  intelligently  according  to  various 
needs.  But  one  can  net  from  this  fact  give  the  authority  of 
the  central  administration  control  in  local  administration.  The 
right  of  control  of  the  central  authority  in  local  affairs  extends 
only  .so  far  as  the  proper  spending  of  the  money  allotted  is  con- 
cerned and  serves  to  establish  a  level  below  which  no  local 
administration  may  fall." 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  there  might  develop  a 
combination  by  which  there  would  be  Soviets  of  producers  and 
municipal  Soviets,  Mr.  Lansbury  replied: 

"No  one  can  foretell  the  future,  and  the  course  of  events  in 
England  may  be  very  complicated.  We  English  are,  above  all, 
individualists;  we  insist  on  having  our  word  to  say  in  our  munic- 
ipality, and  so  our  social  responsibility  is  established.  We  in- 
sist also  on  having  our  word  to  say  in  the  administration  of  the 
work  we  share,  and  so  we  have  fixt  our  economic  responsibility. 
It  may  be  that  we  shall  evolve  toward  a  mixed  system  of  geo- 
graphic parliaments  elected  by  citizens  and  of  industrial  parlia- 
ments elected  by  producers  uniquely  considered  as  such." 

The  London  Morning  Post  is  one  of  the  newspapers  that 
recognize  a  real  peril  in  the  revolutionary  threats,  of  British 
radicals.  It  recalls  that  "the  English  Channel  and  the  innate 
good  sense  of  the  English  people"  for  long  protected  the  coun- 
try from  "any  serious  degree  of  infection,"  but  it  adds: 

'Tp-day  we  mark  what  may  easily  be  a  formidable  invasion 
of  the  social  poison  into  the  body  politic.  We  believe  that  the 
country  will  again  be  saved  by  the  common  sense  and  sound 
judgment  of  the  people;  but  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  that  they 
should  perceive  the  danger  in  which  they  stand.  If  we  were 
to  define  the  temper  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  we  should 
say  that  most  persons  would  dismiss  the  matter  with  the  com- 
fortable remark  that  they  trust  the  English  people  not  to  "make 
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DAMNING   THE    CONSEQUENCES. 

Labor — "I  can't  be  tied  to  you    any  longer — I'm  going  to  cut 
the  cable!"  —The  Passing  Show   (London). 


HANDING    IT   On! 

The   Bochb — "Carry  on — Brother!" 

— The  Bystander  (London). 

ENGLAND'S    "WAR   AFTER   WAR." 


fools  of  themselves.  That  may  be  very  true;  but  we  have  still 
to  remember  that  public  opinion  held  the  same  view  of  the 
German  people  in  1914;  and  what  is  even  more  to  the  point, 
that  those  who  have  studied  the  machinations  of  the  revolution- 
aries by  no  means  think  lightly  of  the  present  position.  .  .  . 
Taken  by  surprize,  the  stubborn,  good-natured,  easy-going  En- 
glish may  yet  be  brought  into  subjection.  We  need  not  go  to 
Russia  for  an  example.  The  revolution  in  Ireland  is  being  ac- 
complished before  our  eyes;  and  those  who  imagine  the  mis- 
chief will  end  there  must  deny  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  The 
alliance  between  the  Irish  rebels  and  sections  of  British  organ- 
ized labor,  which  have  long  been  openly  connected  with  Russian 
Bolshevism,  has  become  sufficiently  evident.  Again,  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  the  revolutionary  doctrine  that  constitutional 
methods  of  reform  should  be  violently  abolished.  The  revolu- 
tionary labor-leaders  in  this  country  have  begun  by  utilizing  the 
trade-union  organizations,  originally  framed  for  the  protection 
of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  workmen,  as  political  engines." 

V  Referring  to  the  national  convention  of  British  Communists, 
the  London  Times  notes 
that  it  agreed  "to  the 
Soviet  principle  and  to  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proleta- 
riat as  the  means  by  which 
Soviets  could  be  imposed  " 
on  England.  There  was, 
perchance,  The  Times  goes 
on  to  say,  a  trace  of  ir- 
resolution as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  dictatorship. 
One  comrade  went  so  far 
as  to  plead  that  there 
might  be  more  need  of 
"brains"  than  of  guns, 
and  it  was  agreed  that,  for 
the  present  at  least,  com- 
rades "should  not  be 
barred  from  membership 
because  they  thought  that 
revolution    might    be    a<- 


HOW    HAPPY    COULD    I 


complished  by  other  than  bloody  means."  To  face  the  revolu- 
tionary problem  and  to  prepare  for  its  solution  were  described 
as  the  main  purposes  of  the  conference,  The  Times  recalls,  and 
observes : 

"We  are  not  among  the  'timid  souls'  who  are  alarmed  by 
phrases  or  who  think  that  even  extreme  political  theories  should 
be  forced  by  repression  into  subterranean  channels.  We  submit, 
however,  that  writers  and  speakers  should  sometimes  remember 
two  things:  first,  that  the  lust  of  blood  is  a  passion  more 
easily  awakened  than  quelled,  and  that  the  idea  of  a  ruthless 
dictatorship  attracts  many  persons  who  desire  it  as  an  end  rather 
than  as  a  means.  There  is  no  more  terrible  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  history  of  revolutions  in  the  past  and  in  the  present 
than  that  they  give  opportunity  to  small  groups  of  savage 
criminals.  The  gift  of  freedom  of  speech  places  a  direct  and 
1  errible  responsibility  on  those  who  misuse  it.  Our  second  point 
should  commend  itself  to  the  expert  theorists  of  the  new  party. 
If  revolution  is  to  be  advocated,  let  us  be  clear  in  what  it  is  to  con- 
sist. The  Russian  theory 
that  it  consists  in  limiting 
participation  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  community 
to  those  who  render  it  use- 
ful service  requires  some 
definition.  In  its  general 
form  there  are  few  of  the 
modern  parties,  even  those 
tinged  with  'capitalism,' 
who  might  not  readily  ac- 
cept it.  But  what  is  use- 
ful service?  Do  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Labor  party  or 
of  the  trade-unions  render 
it?  Docs  any  one,  except 
a  man  who  works  with  his 
hands,  render  it  ?  Capital, 
we    may    assume,    renders 

no  service  I  ba1  is  useful  in 
the  eyes  of  ( 'ommunists. 
But  do  the  funds  of  trade- 
unions  render  no  useful 
service?        Let     US     know 

be  with  NEITHER!"  precisely  what  the  revolu- 

—  The  Bystander   (London).  tion  is  to  be  about." 
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CONTRASTING   PLEAS   FOR   FRANCO- 
GERMAN   HARMONY 

THAT  GERMANY  AND  FRANCE  have  a  common  in- 
terest in  reciprocal  prosperity  as  part  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  Europe  is  an  idea  advanced  by  so  stalwart 
a  German  as  Hugo  Stinnes,  the  new  strong  man  of  his  country. 
In  his  plea  for  "international  solidarity  in  finance  and  produc- 
tion," as  quoted  from  the  Paris  Matin  in  The  Literary  Digest 
of  July  31,  he  said  that  "the  foundation  wall  of  this  general 
arrangement  would  be  a  Franco-German  solidarity  based  on 
contiguity,  the  war,  and  the  enforced  exchange  of  iron,  coal, 
and  other  products."  Now  comes  a  distinguished  French  pub- 
licist. Mr.  Jean  Finot,  disclosing  a  like  disposition  of  mind,  yet 
at  the  same  time  assuring  us  that  France  is  "pro-German,  but 
anti-Prussian."  Mr.  Stinnes,  of  course,  gave  utterance  not  to 
the  least  unkind  word  about  Prussia,  and  the  contrast  between 
his  plea  for  Franco-German  unity  and  that  of  Mr.  Finot  is  that 
Mr.  Finot  drives  upon  Prussia  with  Foch-like  weight  and  pre- 
cision. France  and  Germany  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Prussian  hegemony,  he  writes  in  La  Revue  Mon- 
diale  (Paris),  and  she  is  anti-Prussian  just  as  all  patriotic  Ger- 
mans should  be  anti-Prussian.  The  present  Government  of 
Berlin,  Mr.  Finot  charges,  upholds  many  of  the  traditions  of 
the  Hohenzollern  regime  despite  its  democratic  label,  and  it 
spreads  the  most  fantastic  rumors  about  the  hateful  and  belli- 
cose intentions  of  France  with  regard  to  Germany.  He  tells 
us  of  a  private  organization,  whose  funds  are  supplied  chiefly  by 
Pan-Germans  and  Francophobes,  which  is  called  the  Heimat- 
dienst,  or  home  service,  and  which  publishes  countless  dia- 
tribes against  France  and  the  French.  Mr.  Finot  regrets  also 
that  some  misguided  English  and  American  journals  provide  a 
refrain  to  these  accusations  which  are  wholly  groundless,  and 
he  adds: 

"It  follows,  therefore,  that  loyal  French  and  German  patriots 
are  confronted  with  a  task  demanding  courage.  This  task  is  to 
foster  in  the  collective  conscience  of  the  two  peoples  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Franco-German  rapprochement  and  of  their  economic 
collaboration,  so  that  there  may  be  a  bulwark  set  up  against 
possible  Russo-German  or  Anglo-German  alliances,  not  to  speak 
of  various  others  in  preparation  which  might  cause  new  catas- 


trophes in  short  order.  As  long  as  the  Prussian  peril  exists 
there  will  be  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a 
collaboration  and  of  a  French-German  understanding.  The  gov- 
ernments which  were  illuded  by  the  pacifist  air  and  apparent  re- 
nunciation of  all  military  notions  by  the  Government  of  Berlin 
have  been  obliged  to  recognize  their  error.  Among  those  we 
may  mention  the  British  and  the  Italian  governments.  Prussian 
Germany,  despite  all  the  poverty  and  misery  that  weigh  upon 
the  German  nation,  has  not  ceased  to  arm." 

Mr.  Finot  acknowledges  the  fact  that  the  ancient  regular 
army  has  fallen  ' '  seemingly  to  the  total  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  auxiliaries  has  not 
ceased  to  grow.  At  the  same  time  Germany  is  constantly  com- 
plaining of  the  mistrust  France  shows  toward  her,  he  tells  us, 
and  yet  she  can  not  deny  that  the  Peace  Treaty  has  been  violated 
on  various  occasions.  If  Germany  would  take  the  trouble  to 
study  the  French  conscience  of  these  days  she  would  soon  dis- 
cover that  no  one  in  France  has  either  the  pretension  or  the 
wish  to  mix  up  in  her  internal  affairs.  What  is  more,  France 
has  plain  evidence  now  that  the  existence  of  Germany  is  become 
a  necessity  of  the  future  evolution  of  Europe,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  "strengthened  Prussia  instead  of  de- 
Prussianizing  Germany,"  and  Mr.  Finot  continues: 

"This  is  a  great  calamity  both  for  France  and  for  Germany. 
The  two  enemies  of  yesterday  have  to-day  one  and  the  same 
interest,  which  is  to  remedy  fully  the  evil  which  has  already 
been  partly  remedied.  .  .  .  All  the  German  states  and  all  Ger- 
mans of  sense  can  no  longer  have  the  least  delusion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  miseries  that  the  hegemony  of  Berlin  has  brought 
upon  the  whole  world,  including  the  Germans  themselves.  Even 
if  the  Germans  wished  to  continue  this  nefarious  power  they 
could  not  succeed.  But  the  attempt  to  continue  it  would  be 
fatal  even  if  it  were  continued  only  in  a  shadowy  state.  Would 
it  not  be  better,  then,  to  break  completely  with  the  Prussian 
nightmare  in  order  to  vivify  and  make  prosperous  the  German 
peoples,  who  would  thus  cease  to  be  reared  under  the  direction 
of  an  evil  and  destructive  genius?  This  is  the  idea  behind  the 
cries  of  'Los  von  Preussen'  that  are  heard  more  and  more  fre- 
quently in  all  Germany." 

The  complaints  made  in  the  German  press  against  France, 
to  which  Mr.  Finot  alluded  above,  and  which  are  sometimes  re- 
ported in  English  and  American  newspapers,  are  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  fact  that  the  French  show  entirely  too  much  interest  in 


'FIGHTING   DEAD   LIONS   IS   GREAT  SPORT. 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


HOW    FRANCE   SAVES   GERMANY   FROM   MILITARISM. 

—Ulk  (Berlin). 


GERMAN   JEERS   AT   FRENCH   GOOD   WILL, 
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weaning  certain  German  sections  away  from  Germany  entire, 
especially  the  Rhine  provinces.  Mr.  Finot  tells  us  that  on  per- 
sonal investigation  in  the  Rhine  provinces  as  well  as  in  a  part 
of  Germany  not  occupied,  he  discovered  among  the  press  and 
from  certain  representative  Germans  that  there  was  a  fairly 
general  feeling  of  rancor  and  disappointment  toward  Prussia. 
What  is  apparent  on  a  grand  scale  in  the  Rhine  district,  he  tells 
us,  shows  on  a  small  scale  in  some  other  provinces  of  the  former 
German  Empire,  and  he  suggests  that — 

"All  Germany  get  together  to  destroy,  once  and  for  all,  the 
main  if  not  the  only  source  of  the  misfortunes  and  hatred  brought 
upon  her  throughout  the  world. 
She  should  reduce  Prussia  to 
the  subaltern  role  that  Prussia 
ought  never  have  been  allowed 
to  rise  from,  and  then  Germany 
will  regain  the  sympathies  and 
the  friendship  of  the  world.  As 
a  result  a  federated  Germany 
would  become  really  democratic 
and  peaceful.  In  ceasing  to  be 
a  menace  to  other  peoples  she 
could  at  the  same  time  do  her 
part  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  genuine  League  of  Nations, 
of  which  she  would  be  a  mighty 
and  forceful  member.  Prussia 
herself  woidd  lose  nothing  by 
this  transformation  of  Germany 
because  the  disappearance  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  and  the  military 
caste  would  procure  for  all  its 
inhabitants  greater  happiness 
and  prosperity.  What  would  be 
the  loss  of  some  thousands  of 
privileged  members  of  society 
who  battened  on  the  aureole  of 
war  and  exploited  Europe  and 
their  own  fellow  citizens  while 
the  popular  masses  always  paid 
the  bill?" 

Mr.  Finot  adds  that  all  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  and  the  New 
World,  including  of  course 
France,  are  in  duty  bound  to 
help  the  German  Federalist 
movement,  which  is  under  way, 
and  sooner  or  later  will  triumph 
for  the  happiness  of  the  civilized  world  and  of  Germany  herself 


GERMAN   STUDENTS   AND   POLITICS 


t: 


HE  GERMAN  STUDENT  of  1820  was  subjected  to 
all  the  trickery  of  the  police  and  was  constantly  under 
their  surveillance,  but  the  German  student  of  1920  is 
"an  instrument  of  the  police,"  according  to  the  Nuremberg 
Frankische  Tagespost,  a  Socialist  organ  which  sees  the  best  hope 
for  the  German  Republic  in  reforms  in  the  universities.  When 
the  time  comes  for  a  thorough  cleaning  of  our  public  depart- 
ments, it  says,  the  universities  must  receive  special  attention 
and  a  severe  process  of  selection  must  be  applied  to  professors 

in  general.  We  must  show  the 
students  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  between 
manual  workers  and  intellectual 
workers,  and  we  must  deprive 
them  of  such  privileges  as  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  to  fight  among 
themselves,  etc.  Then  we  shall 
be  sure  that  the  majority  of  them 
will  be  no  longer  so  ready  to 
enroll  in  military  societies.  This 
journal  adds: 


FRENCH   POLITICS! 
France  saws  and  saws  and  saws! 

— Ncbelspaltcr  (Zurich). 


MAXIM    GORKI    CHIDES    HIS  FELLOW  BOLSHEVIKI— 

The  cry  that  "it's  time  to  go  to  work,"  which  is  heard  not  in- 
frequently in  Communist  Russian  publications  is  echoed  by 
Maxim  Gorki,  the  famous  novelist,  in  Pravda,  a  Moscow 
Soviet  organ.  Everything  now  belongs  to  the  people,  he 
says,  yet  the  destruction  of  these  belongings  increases  daily. 
Houses  are  demolished  and  fine  furniture  used  as  firewood,  and 
he  adds: 

"But  are  we  making  any  new  things  or  are  we  engaged  in 
work  worthy  of  a  free  people?  No.  We  work  without  soul, 
carelessly,  and  without  energy.  .  .  .  Through  laek  of  foresight  for 
the  proper  adjustment  of  work  and  worker  we  are  wasting  the 
forces  of  our  republic.  Of  course  these  are  mere  trifles,  es- 
pecially for  us,  who  wish  to  edify  the  whole  world  with  a  new 
social  order.  But  are  the  masters,  who  are  unable  themselves 
to  work  and  who  do  not  wish  to  work,  entitled  to  be  considered 
educators?  The  master  will  soon  have  lost  his  last  pair  of 
pants.  I  do  not  believe  that  Europe's  workers  will  be  much 
edified  by  such  masters.  Revolutionary  Socialist  policy  is  as- 
suredly a  very  beautiful  thing,  but  we  must  work.  We  have 
created  an  atmosphere  of  general  idleness  and  criminal  negligence. 
We  have  never  worked  so  ill  or  so  dishonestly  as  at  present. 
To  be  sure,  this  is  in  part  the  result  of  malnutrition  and  con- 
sequent boldily  weakness,  but  in  the  main  it  proceeds  from  a 
lack  of  the  sense  of  responsibility." 


"The  German  bourgeoisie  has 
never  been  noted  for  having  a 
very  highly  developed  political 
sense  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
always  been  lacking  in  civic 
courage.  The  young  men  in 
our  universities  are  the  living 
reflection  of  this  condition;  and 
the  politics  of  ideals  and  illu- 
sions taught  by  our  faculties  re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  political 
mentality  of  our  universities  is 
more  'deplorable  than  at  any 
period  in  the  past.  In  the  days 
of  Metternich  the  students  were 
the  only  supporters  of  revolu- 
tionary violence  in  Germany, 
and  it  was  from  them  that  were 
recruited  the  great  precursors  of 
liberty,  namely,  Marx,  Engel, 
Heine,  and  Lassalle,  who  made 
no  secret  of  their  indebtedness 
to  the  student  mind.  ...  At 
the  time  when  the  bourgeoisie 
commenced  to  live  again,  politically  speaking,  its  youth  was  a 
body  of  the  elite.  The  universities  were  the  veritable  hearths 
at  which  was  nurtured  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  they  sheltered 
all  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  reactionary 
stringency." 

But  since  the  Revolution  of  1848  the  German  bourgeoisie  has 
lain  in  the  arms  of  capitalism  and  has  abandoned  political  gov- 
ernance to  a  small  caste  of  Junkers  who  formed  a  Germany  after 
their  own  mind.  The  universities  became  faithful  replicas  of 
this  Germany.  The  student  was  transformed  into  an  employee 
of  the  state  and  his  mind  was  imbued  with  the  presumptuousness 
of  the  ruling  class,  that  hardly  troubled  itself  even  to  have  con- 
tempt for  democratic  ideas.     We  read  then: 

"The  universities  were  militarized  and  the  teaching  bodies 
took  a  firm  grip  on  our  youth.  These  field-marshals  of  science 
aimed  to  show  that  all  human  knowledge  was  designed  to  serve 
only  the  glory  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  The  esprit  de  corps  of 
the  students  was  lost.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  they  all  went 
off  as  officers.  On  their  return  they  found  themselves  con- 
fronted with  a  thankless  job.  To-day  they  curse  events  and 
watch  anxiously  for  any  sign  indicating  better  times.  A  youth 
animated  with  such  feelings  must  of  necessity  espouse  any 
reactionary  cause.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there 
are  students  who  struggle  against  these  tendencies,  but  they 
are  in  a  negligible  minority.  Incidentally  the  attempted  revo- 
lution of  Kapp  had  no  warmer  supporters  than  the  faculties 
of  our  universities." 
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SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


HOW   NEW   YORK   REGULATES   TRAFFIC   ON   FIFTH  AVENUE. 

Traffic-control  towers  like  the  one  on  the  reader's  left  in  this  picture  have  been  erected  at  the  intersections  of  the  Avenue  and  certain  of  the 

cross-sireets.      While  these  towers  show  a  yellow  light  vehicular  traffic  moves  north  and  south  on   Fifth  Avenue.     When  a  red  light  flashes 

the  movement  of  vehicles  stops  until  a  green  light  signals  for  the  current  of  cross-town  east-and-west  traffic  to  resume  its  flow. 


THE   PROBLEM   OF  THE   CITY  AUTO 


A  MOB  DIFFERS  from  a  body  of  workers  or  of  soldiers 
chiefly  in  its  lack  of  discipline  and  control.  Un- 
-  controlled  vehicles  may  likewise  form  a  mob  that  is 
even  more  formidable  than  a  mob  of  human  beings.  To  keep 
mob-law  out  of  our  streets  is  the  object  of  our  systems  of  traffic 
control,  which  are  daily  growing  more  comprehensive  and 
effective.  Ernest  P.  Goodrich,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Urban  Auto 
Problem,"  read  before  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning 
and  printed  in  The  National  Municipal  Review  (Philadelphia), 
reminds  us  that  traffic  control  is  no  new  thing.  In  ancient 
Rome,  and  probably  in  other  large  towns,  it  was  necessary  to 
restrict  traveling  in  carriages  to  a  few  persons  of  high  rank, 
owing  to  narrow  and  crowded  streets.  The  transport  of  goods 
was  also  forbidden  during  the  ten  hours  between  sunrise  and 
sunset.  A  restriction  was  placed  upon  coaches  in  London  as 
early  as  1635,  forbidding  their  general  use  in  London  and  West- 
minster, or  the  suburbs.  Down  almost  to  the  present  time 
automobiles  have  been  excluded  from  certain  parks  and  park- 
ways, the  Harlem  River  Speedway  having  been  legally  opened 
to  traffic  only  as  late  as  1919.  Control  has  from  the  earliest 
time  been  exercised  over  vehicles  by  means  of  licenses.  Vehicles 
were  early  restricted  as  to  size  and  load.  Vehicle  speed  has 
always  been  limited,  and  parking  regulations  are  in  no  sense 
modern.  Hackney  coaches  were  prohibited  from  standing  in 
the  streets  of  London  as  early  as  1660,  the  law  requiring  them 
"to  stay  in  the  yards  until  they  may  be  wanted."     He  continues: 

" The  regulations  of  the  Detroit  Police  Department  include  a 
map  showing  the  streets  upon  which  parking  is  entirely  pro- 
hibited and  the  limits  of  the  district  within  which  a  time  limit 
is  placed.     This  limit  varies  with  the  street. 

"The  location  of  the  parked  vehicle  with  reference  to  the 
curb  is  also  generally  stipulated,  only  parallel  parking  being 
permitted  according  to  the  Detroit  ordinance,  altho  in  certain 
specially  designated  parking  places  diagonal  parking  is  per- 
mitted in  the  center  of  the  street.  The  New  York  police  reg- 
ulations permit  two  lines  of  vehicles  along  the  outer  edge  of 
certain  streets  and  along  the  center  line  of  other  streets,  while 
diagonal  parking  is  permitted  in  other  thoroughfares.  In- 
fraction of  the  Detroit  rules  makes  the  automobile  subject 
to  removal  to  an  automobile  pound. 


"Due  to  the  great  growth  in  street  traffic  it  has  been  found 
necessary  in  modern  times  to  limit  it  in  various  ways.  One-way 
streets  have  proved  themselves  exceedingly  effective  and  are 
growing  rapidly  in  use  in  American  cities 

"Segregation  is  another  device  to  which  resort  has  been  made. 
the  best  modern  example  being  that  found  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  .  .  .  During  certain  hours  of  the  day  commercial 
vehicles  are  not  permitted  to  operate  on  certain  streets  except 
to  make  collections  and  deliveries,  while  pleasure  vehicles  are 
similarly  excluded  from  other  thoroughfares." 

Turning  to  the  special  urban  problems,  Mr.  Goodrich  speaks 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  improving  surface  condi- 
tions and  the  supporting  power  of  pavements.  Marked  in- 
creases in  this  direction  will  take  place,  he  thinks,  as  fast  as  the 
pavements  are  relaid  to  make  them  conform  to  present  ordinance 
limitations  in  weight  of  vehicles.  The  growth  in  street  widtli 
which  has  already  taken  place  points,  he  believes,  to  even 
greater  future  accommodations  to  take  care  of  larger  and  more 
numerous  vehicles.     He  says: 

"Experience  derived  from  traffic  counts  has  shown  that  one 
vehicle  per  foot  of  width  of  roadway  per  minute  is  the  present- 
day  maximum  under  normal  city  conditions.  .  .  .  The  creation  of 
one-way  streets  ...  is  believed  from  careful  observation  to 
provide  for  fully  double  this  unit  quantity  of  travel,  while  a 
more  radical  innovation  in  street-traffic  control  will  add  at 
least  another  equal  increment  to  the  potential  traffic  of  existing 
streets.  This  control  device  may  be  explained  briefly  by  citing 
the  conditions  which  would  exist  were  companies  of  soldiers  with 
considerable  intervals  between  each  company  to  be  marched  up 
and  down  any  street.  Obviously  ample  opportunity  would  exist 
for  those  using  the  cross  streets  to  turn  into  the  thoroughfare 
through  which  the  soldiers  were  marching,  joining  companies 
marching  in  either  direction  as  was  desired  through  the  gaps  be- 
tween companies,  and  when  the  gaps  coincided  at  any  street 
intersection,  cross  traffic  could  occur  without  impediment.  In 
order  to  make  the  device  effective,  it  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  install  automatic  signals  at  frequent  intervals  which  will  be 
operated  from  some  central  synchronizing  station  very  much  as 
block  signals  are  now  automatically  operated  on  the  railroads. 
It  may  then  be  stated  that  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
traffic  regulations  existing  streets  may  be  employed  to  at  least 
three  times  their  present  capacity 

"Experience  in  urban  traffic  discloses  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
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difficult  it's  are  encountered  at  intersections.  .  .  .  Vehicles  which 
turn  from  one  street  into  another  must  do  so  at  a  greatly  reduced 
speed,  .  .  .  which  .  .  .  instantly  reacts  to  accentuate  congestion. 
Such  separations  of  grades  as  have  from  time  to  time  been  sug- 
gested .  .  .  are  heroic  endeavors  to  relieve  this  difficulty.  Such 
projects  are  evidently  feasible  only  where  traffic  is  extremely 
heavy  so  that  the  cost  is  warranted.  The  simplest  possible 
means  of  somewhat  alleviating  the  difficulty  is  by  minor  en- 
largements of  the  roadway  space  at  intersections 

"Another  possibility  of  improvement  is  in  the  establishment 
of  special,  restricted  rights  of  way  for  different  classes  of 
vehicles  wherever  traffic  is  sufficiently  heavy.  In  connection 
with  the  creation  of  interurban  motor  transportation,  the  es- 
tablishment of  freight,  stations  near  the  centers  of  distribution 
like  those  now  established  by  some  trunk  lines  and  by  interurban 
electric  roads  is  a  natural  next  step.  Leading  to  such  automobile 
freight  stations  should  be  established  special  rights  of  way  ex- 
tending some  distance  toward  the  city  confines.  A  similar 
segregation  of  travel  may 
eventually  be  found  necessary 
to  accommodate  motor  -  bus 
lines. 

"The  parking  of  vehicles  is 
probably  the  most  pressing 
question  now  before  urban 
authorities  in  connection  with 
automobile  traffic  problems. .  .  . 

"Residence  streets  are  al- 
most exclusively  used  by  and 
for  the  owners  of  the  adjacent 
property.  Generally  the  origi- 
nal street  opening  and  con- 
struction, and  in  many  in- 
stances repavings  (at  least  in 
part),  have  been  directly  as- 
sessed on  abutting  property. 
Under  such  circumstances  the 
use  of  the  street  for  the  park- 
ing of  vehicles  belonging  to 
residents  or  those  who  visit 
them  takes  place  on  property 
which,  while  it  belongs  to  the 
public  in  general,  has  been  paid 
for  and  is  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  use  of  adjacent 
property-owners. 

"On  heavy-traffic  business 
streets,  on  the  other  hand, 
t  he  rights  of  the  general  travel- 
ing public  are  obviously  para- 
mount, and  the  rights  involved 
in  parking  vehicles  along  them 
are  not  as  clear.  ...  A  vehi- 
cle-owner who  drives  into  the 
mercantile  district  with  the 
desire  of  spending  a  greater  or 

less  amount  of  time  visiting  shops  or  offices  can  in  few  instances 
park  his  car  immediately  in  front  of  the  latter  because  of  the 
great  number  who  desire  to  do  so.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  car  is  occupying  space  primarily  for  the  driver's  own  con- 
venience and  generally  only  in  a  minute  sense  to  the  advantage 
of  the  adjacent  property-owner.  A  marked  tendency  now  exists 
toward  doing  away  with  this  privilege." 

The  writer  continues,  with  a  glance  towards  the  future: 

"A  prophecy  is  hazarded  that  eventually  no  vehicles  will  be 
permitted  to  park  except  directly  in  front  of  property  owned 
by  those  occupying  the  car  or  with  whom  they  desire  to  do 
luisiness,  and  then  only  for  very  short  periods,  depending  upon 
the  traffic  needs)  of  the  streets  in  question 

"Just  as  accommodations  have  been  provided  for  passenger 
vehicles,  so  a  similar  tendency  seems  to  exist  with  reference  to 
those  used  for  commercial  purposes.  The  Wanamaker  store  in 
New  York,  for  example,  has  provided  loading  space;  within  its 
building  where  its  vans  and  delivery  wagons  load  and  unload, 
and  practically  all  modern  railroad  freight  stations  are  being 
designed  similarly.  In  many  instances  a  two-level  arrangement 
is  employed,  railroad-cars  being  on  an  upper  level  and  vehicles 
loading  and  unloading  or  waiting  to  do  so  are  assigned  space 
immediately  below,  at  street  grade.  Such  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  new  freight  station  in  Chicago,  and  this  scheme  can  and 
should  be  adopted  for  interurban  trolley  or  automobile  freight 
stations  as  well." 
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CAN   WE   GROW   SILK? 

AY  THE  SILKWORM  be  profitably  cultivated  in  the 
United  States?  The  authorities  in  Washington,  after 
a  careful  investigation,  have  concluded  that  it  can  not, 
while  Dr.  Vartan  K.  Osigian  is  sure  that  it  can.  Dr.  Osigian, 
erst  while  of  Armenia  and  now  of  Louisiana,  asserts  that  he  has 
bred  a  "supersilkworm"  capable  of  much  greater  production 
than  the  ordinary  variety;  that  he  has  provided  it  with  more 
suitable  food  by  grafting  the  mulberry  on  the  osage  orange,  and 
that  he  has  devised  a  process  of  coloring  the  silk  in  the  process 
of  growth  by  treating  the  silkworm's  ration.  He  is  sure  that 
these  improvements  will  far  offset,  the  cheapness  of  oriental 
labor,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  compete 
in  silk-raising  with  China  and  Japan.     Richard  Hoadley  Tingley, 

writing  of  Dr.  Osigian's  claims 
in  The  Textile  World  Journal 
New  York),  expresses  no  opinion 
regarding  their  validity,  but 
explains  them  at  some  length. 
The  attempt  to  introduce  silk- 
worm culture  here,  he  notes,  is 
an  old  story.  Ever  since  the 
time  of  James  I.,  who  tried  to 
introduce  sericulture  into  Vir- 
ginia, the  subject  has  been 
agitated  periodically;  yet  no- 
body has  yet  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  silk  culture  as 
a  commercial  fact.  He  goes 
on: 

"The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  after  a 
long  series  of  experiments,  dis- 
continued its  investigations 
several  years  ago,  having 
reached  the  conclusion  that 
'economic  conditions  made  it 
impossible  to  reel  cocoons 
profitably  in  this  country,  and 
therefore  there  could  be  no 
market  for  them.'  The  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  of  the  same 
department  also  reached  the 
same  conclusion  a  dozen  years 
ago. 

"To  illusti'ate  the  feeling  of 
the  trade,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  quote  from  a  recent  issue  of  The  Sillcivorm,  in  which  it  says 
that,  'From  the  number  of  inquiries  recently  received  it  would 
seem  that  the  "bubble"  of  sericulture  in  America  was  threatening 
to  rise  again.' 

"It  is  true  that  the  'bubble'  is  'threatening  to  rise'  if,  indeed, 
it  be  a  'bubble';  but  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  ground  of 
saying  whether  it  is  a  'bubble'  or  not.  I  do  wish,  however,  to 
tell  something  of  the  activities,  inventions,  and  claims  of  Dr. 
Vartan  K.  Osigian,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  tho  a  naturalized 
American  citizen,  his  supersilkworm,  his  substitute  for  the 
conventional  mulberry  leaves,  and  his  experiments  and  conclu- 
sion in  raising  worms  that  will  spin  threads  of  any  color  desired. 
"Dr.  Osigian  is  an  American  refugee  from  the  persecutions 
of  the  Turk,  who  murdered  his  father  and  confiscated  the  silk 
industry  of  his  family  that  had  been  established  in  that  country 
for  generations.  He  is  a  graduato  in  sericulture  from  the  Pas- 
teur Institute  of  France,  and  has  been  engaged  in  growing  silk- 
trees,  raising  silkworms,  and  manufacturing  silk  fabrics  in  many 
countries,  holding  medals  from  France,  Russia,  and  Turkey  for 
his  exhibits. 

"Tho  supersilkworm  developed  by  the  doctor  is,  as  lie  told 
me,  the  result  of  years  of  experiment.  With  ibis  worm  it  is  pos- 
sible, so  he  claims,  to  produce  a  pound  of  raw  silk,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  eight,  hundred  yards  in  length, 
from  four  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  cocoons,  while  with  ordi- 
nary worms  seven  to  nine  pounds  of  cocoons  are  required.  The 
process  of  development  represents  one  of  his  progressive  steps. 


'  Textile  World  Journal." 

SUPERLEAF    FOR    THE    SUPERSILKWORM. 


picture  shows  the  comparative  size  of  a  leaf  of  Dr.  Osigian's 
silk-tree  and  those  of  an  ordinary  mulberry-tree. 
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"The  silk- tree  evolved  by  the  doctor  is  developed  by  grafting 
the  mulberry-tree  on  to  the  osage  orange,  producing  a  tree  or 
bush  of  extremely  rapid  growth  with  leaves  many  times  the 
size  of  the  conventional  mulberry.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graph will  illustrate  the  comparative  size  of  the  leaves.  Not 
only  does  the  silk-tree  grow  with  great  rapidity,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely prolific  in  leaves.  In  a  mild  climate,  where  there  is  a 
long  season  and  little  frost,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  six  or  eight 
crops  of  leaves  in  a  single  season,  so  rapidly  do  they  reproduce 
once  they  are  pulled  for  feeding  to  the  worms. 

"In  reply  to  my  inquiries,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology writes,  June  26,  1920,  that  'Leaves  of  the  so-called  white 
mulberry  and  its  varieties  are  the  ideal  and  always  satisfactory 
food  for  the  silkworm,  altho  the  osage-orange  leaves  make  a  fair 
substitute  and  the  worms  have  been  made  to  feed,  not  so  readily, 
on  other  things,  for  example,  lettuce.* 

"Dr.  Osigian  has  a  silkworm  farm  in  New  Orleans,  where  he 
raises  the  trees  and  sells  them  to  farmers.  He  tells  me  that  a 
tree  is  ready  for  leaf-pulling  when  one  year  old.  .  .  .  He  claims 
that  almost  any  soil  is  adaptable  to  their  growth,  even  ridges, 
stony  pastures,  and  cut-over  timber-lands.  The  trees,  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  in  leaves,  must  be  trimmed  from  the  top. 
This  will  tend  to  the  making  of  lateral  low  branches  from  which 
the  leaves  may  be  more  readily  taken.  He  recommends  that  the 
trees  be  kept  down  to  a  height  of  about  five  feet,  but  if  allowed 
to  grow  upward  will  reach  a  height  of  thirty-five  to  forty  feet. 

"The  treatment  of  the  leaves  so  that  any  desired  color  of  silk 
thread  may  be  spun  by  the  worms  feeding  upon  them  is  also  a 
secret  process.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  writes  me,  the  same 
date  as  before,  that,  'The  breeding  of  colored  cocoons  by  special 
feeding  of  the  worms  was  done  experimentally  as  long  ago  as 
fifteen  to  twenty  years,'  but  that  'it  can  see  no  special  advantage 
in  dyeing  the  worm's  food  rather  than  the  finished  silk.'" 

Dr.  Osigian  informed  Mr.  Tingley  that  this  secret,  together 
with  that  of  producing  the  supersilkworm,  was  to  be  kept 
strictly  until  he  has  demonstrated  fully  that  sericulture  is  com- 
mercially possible  in  this  country.  He  will  then  make  it  known 
as  a  gift  to  the  American  people.     To  quote  further: 

"In  coming  to  the  United  States  some  fifteen  years  ago  with 
the  express  intention  of  showing  the  people  of  this  country  that 
sericulture  is  commercially  possible  here,  Dr.  Osigian  selected 
the  South  as  a  basis  of  his  operations  en  recount  of  its  favorable 
climate.  While  he  claims  that  his  worms  will  work,  if  properly 
protected,  and  that  his  grafted  silk-tree  will  thrive  just  as  well 
in  our  Northern  climate,  the  severity  of  our  winters  will  cut 
down  the  leaf-producing  season  to  a  less  attractive  basis. 

"The  doctor's  activities  in  this  country  began  near  Austin, 
Texas,  some  years  ago  and  he  has  shown  me  many  testimonials 
from  banks,  State  entomologists,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
farmers  of  Texas  lauding  him  for  his  work  in  that  community. 
Hundreds  of  small  farmers,  disciples  of  his,  are  now  engaged  in 
growing  and  reeling  silk  profitably  from  silkworms  and  silk-trees 
supplied  by  the  doctor  and,  if  these  letters  count  for  anything, 
are  making  good  at  it. 

"  From  Texas  Dr.  Osigian  branched  out  into  Louisiana,  at  New 
Orleans,  where  he  has  established  an  orchard  of  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  silk-trees  and  k?s,  in  all,  set  two  hundred 
farmers  contentedly  and  profitably  at  work  producing  cocoons 
which  he  buys  and  reels.  He  has  also  exported  a  large  number 
of  trees  to  South-  and  Central-American  countries. 

"The  doctor  is  a  firm  believer  in  America,  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  and  in  the  ability  of  the  American  people  to  overcome 
the  apparent  handicap  of  cheap  oriental  labor.  With  his  super- 
silkworm  that  will  spin  double  the  amount  of  raw  silk  its  Japa- 
nese cousin  will  spin,  with  his  silk-tree  in  a  favorable  climate 
that  will  produce  four  to  five  times  as  much  silkworm  food  as 
the  Japanese  or  Chinese  mulberry  will  supply,  with  reeling  by 
machinery  instead  of  by  hand  as  in  oriental  countries,  and  with 
the  superior  intelligence  which  he  attributes  to  American  workers 
over  those  of  the  Far  East,  he  is  confident  he  can  convince  the 
American  people  that  it  need  not  spend  four  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year  in  buying  imported  raw  silk,  but  can  keep  this 
money  at  home." 

The  doctor  is  also  convinced,  Mr.  Tingley  says,  that  much 
too  large  profits  are  made  by  Japanese  and  Chinese  exporters. 
"With  the  notoriously  cheap  labor  in  these  countries,"  he  says, 
"working  for  prices  that  have  not  advanced,  as  in  the  case  of 
this  country  and  Europe,  why  should  the  price  of  raw  silk  have 
mounted  so  rapidly?"  .  .  .  "It  is  a  fact,"  he  states,  "that  the 


Japanese  exporters  have  been  making  a  profit  of  one  thousand 
per  cent,  at  present  prices."      To  quote  Mr.  Tingley  again: 

"The  points  the  doctor  emphasizes  when  he  combats  the 
popular  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  conducting  sericulture  in 
this  country  are  the  contentions  that  we  can  not  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  cheap  oriental  labor.  .  .  .  The  labor  of  China 
and  Japan  is  cheap  when  compared  with  our  schedules,  as  every 
one  knows.  The  labor  element  enters  most  conspicuously  into 
,  the  reefing  of  the  silk,  but  the  doctor  is  strong  in  his  belief  that 
this  is  more  than  overcome  by  the  fact  of  placing  machine 
labor  against  hand  labor— accomplishing  four  times  as  much 
work.  Furthermore,  that  a  given  quantity  of  supersilkworms 
will  make  double  the  amount  of  silk  of  its  oriental  competitor — 
and  that  an  almost  continuous  crop  of  leaves  may  be  had  the 
year  around  against  the  limited  quantity  now  possible  in  the 
climate  of  Japan  or  China. 

"The  doctor  takes  exception  to  the  statements  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  in  which  intimation  is  made  that  he  'dyes  the 
worms  rather  than  the  finished  silk.'  He  does  not  dye  the 
worms,  he  says,  but  treats  their  food  scientifically  with  a  process 
of  his  own  invention.  He  takes  exception,  also,  to  the  state- 
ment that  his  process  of  coloring  the  cocoons  is  a  '  joke, '  as  some 
of  his  critics  have  characterized  it — comparing  it  with  the  ef- 
forts made  to  grow  colored  cotton.  He  says  his  process  is  a  fact, 
while  that  of  growing  colored  cotton  is  far  from  being  so.  He 
closely  guards  his  secret  of  coloring,  tho  he  considers  it  the  least 
in  importance  of  his  discoveries,  until  the  silk  industry  is  well 
established  here,  'for,'  he  says,  'if  I  were  to  proclaim  it  now, 
Japan  and  China  would  soon  find  it  out  and  the  benefit  to 
America  be  lost.'" 


IS  MEAT  KILLING   OFF  THE  ESKIMOS? 

THE  ESKIMOS  OF  ALASKA  are  decreasing.  Eskimos 
are  accustomed  to  live  on  a  diet  of  meat  and  fish,  and 
vegetarians  have  asserted  that  this  diet  is  gradually 
leading  to  their  extinction.  To  this,  Burt  McConnell,  writing 
in  Physical  Culture  (New  York),  replies  that  the  arctic  Eskimos, 
who  have  not  come  into  contact  with  the  white  man,  are  holding 
their  own,  in  remarkable  health  and  physical  strength,  on  a  non- 
vegetable  diet.  He  ascribes  the  decrease  among  the  Alaskan 
Eskimos  to  the  white  man's  diseases  and  the  white  man's  mixed 
diet.  In  an  interview  printed  in  the  journal  named  above, 
Stefansson,  the  arctic  explorer,  had  asserted  that  an  exclusively 
meat  diet  possesses  none  of  the  disadvantages  usually  ascribed 
to  it,  and  that  men  can  and  do  live  long  and  well  on  meat  alone. 
These  statements  were  controverted  by  Alfred  W.  McCann  in  a 
subsequent  article.  While  not  denying  that  "man  can  drag 
through  a  stimulated  existence  for  a  long  time"  on  a  fresh-meat 
diet,  Mr.  McCann  asserts  that  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a 
tragedy  if  civilized  man  should  adopt  any  such  habits  of  eating. 
Mr.  McConnell  is  a  former  vegetarian  who  changed  his  views 
after  he  had  served  as  a  member  of  Stefansson's  arctic  expedi- 
tion. He  has  tried  to  present  an  unbiased  summary  of  the 
subject.     He  writes: 

"While  in  the  arctic  I  found  that  a  good  deal  of  what  I  had 
learned  about  vegetarianism  and  meat-eating  and  the  high  death- 
rate  among  the  Eskimos  had  to  be  unlearned.  I  believed,  for 
instance,  that  a  man  who  lived  on  meat  alone  could  not  be  per- 
manently healthy.  Later  I  was  to  meet  and  study  several  white 
men  who  had  lived  in  the  north  for  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  on  a 
straight  meat  diet  or  a  ninety  per  cent,  meat  diet,  without  hav- 
ing ever  had  a  serious  illness.  Two  men  who  had  done  this 
were  Stefansson  himself  and  Storker  Storkersen,  his  navigating 
officer 

"  I  was  to  find  that  the  change  in  climate  coidd  be  accomplished 
without  discomfort,  and  that  the  change  in  diet  was  to  be  ef- 
fected so  gradually  as  to  be  almost  unnoticeable,  and  that,  once 
a  person  adopts  a  straight  meat  diet,  he  does  not  welcome  the 
return  to  a  civilized  diet.  After  he  has  been  in  civilization  for  a 
time,  also,  he  is  usually  glad  to  go  back  to  the  meat  diet.  Such 
was  the  experience  of  members  of  the  expedition. 

"Mr.  McCann,  in  his  article,  referred  to  figures  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  surgeon  who  had  investigated  con- 
ditions among  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska,  and  who  concluded  that  in 
sixty  or  seventy  years  tuberculosis  will  have  eradicated  these 
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illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "Physical  Culture,"  New  York. 

THESE  UNCIVILIZED   "BLOND  ESKIMOS"   FLOURISH  ON  MEAT   AND    FISH, 
While  their  civilized  brothers  of  the  Alaskan  coast  towns  are  dying  off  despite  the  advantages  of  a  mixed  diet. 
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people,  and  seemed  to  think  that  meat-eating  was  responsible. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  statistics  and  conclusions  could  not 
have  been  gathered  from  the  Eskimos  who  live  on  meat  alone,  as 
they  have  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  Jenness,  formerly  of  Oxford, 
anthropologist  of  the  expedition,  who  studied  them  for  a  year, 
to  be  the  healthiest  primitive  people  he  has  ever  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  globe;  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  white  men's  diseases 
among  them,  and  that  they  live  in  that  rigorous  climate  to  the 

age  of  seventy-five  or  more 

"Of  the  four  main  factors  in  the  Eskimo  death-rate — measles, 
tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  and  influenza — tuberculosis  easily 
comes  second,  altho  it  is  not  present  among  the  uncivilized 
Eskimos.  It  is  in  the  districts 
where  the  Eskimos  live  in  white 
men's  houses  that  the  most 
deaths  occur,  and  both  Mr. 
Stefansson  and  Dr.  Jenness 
ascribe  most  of  these  deaths  to 
the  poorly  ventilated  and  over- 
heated houses  of  the  white 
man.  This  disease  is  far  more 
deadly  among  primitive  peo- 
ples than  among  ourselves,  and 
the  Eskimos  do  not  know  that 
the  only  cure  for  it  is  fresh  air 
and  an  outdoor  life.  Their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  sanitation 
had  no  serious  consequences 
when  they  abandoned  their 
winter  snowhouse  for  a  new 
one  every  few  weeks,  and  in 
summer  moved  their  tent  of 
caribou  skins  from  place  to 
place.  Tuberculosis  germs 
could  not  find  lodgment  in 
the  camps  of  these  nomadic 
people.  Now,  however,  that 
they  have  been  taught  to  live 
in  houses,  tuberculosis  has 
marked  for  its  own  not  only  the 
occupants  of  the  house  origi- 
nally affected  by  the  disease, 
but  those  who  later  occupy  the 
same  house." 


■ 


SHE    HAS    LIVED    ON    MEAT    ALL    HER    LIFE 


A  typical  young  woman  of  the  "blond  Eskimo  "  group  discovered 
by  Stefansson  in   1910. 


Returning  to  the  subject,  of 
food,  Mr.  McConnell  quotes  Stefansson  to  the  effect  that  the 
so-called  "Blond"  Eskimos  which  he  discovered  in  1010  did  not 
care  for  a  single   item   of  civilized   diet.     They  disliked   sugar, 
but  in  time  learned  to  like  it.     They  learned  to  like  hardtack) 


but  did  not  like  it  when  made  with  salt.  They  learned  to  like 
soups  made  from  cereals,  without  flavoring,  but  did  not  care  for 
dried  or  canned  fruits.  They  did  not  care  for  salmonberries 
or  potatoes.     He  continues: 

"Constipation  was  unknown  among  these  Eskimos,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  their  diet  always  had  consisted  of  meat  and  fish. 
Of  course,  they  made  a-  practise  of  eating  a  certain  amount  of 
seal-oil  or  blubber  at  every  meal.  Not  only  do  these  natives 
refuse  to  eat  vegetables,  but  members  of  the  expedition  wero 
found  year  by  year  to  miss  vegetables  less,  and  finally  to  have 

no  desire  for  them.  Common- 
ly for  the  first  year  of  a  straight 
meat  diet  they  worried  a  little 
about  the  lack  of  bread,  sugar, 
potatoes,  etc.,  but  after  that 
length  of  time  they  do  not 
welcome  a  change  to  civilized 

diet 

"No  Eskimos  or  other  peo- 
ple live  upon  a  diet  of  lean 
meat  permanently.  Perhaps 
the  northern  Indian  comes 
nearer  to  such  a  practise  than 
any  other  people,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that,  when 
living  on  such  a  diet,  say  of 
rabbits,  they  find  it  impossible 
to  eat  enough  lean  meat  to 
satisfy  hunger,  and  they  almost 
starve.  If  they  could  obtain 
fat,  they  would  be  well  nour- 
ished. Stefansson  has  found 
that  fifteen  pounds  of  lean 
meat  a  day  are  barely  enough 
to  satisfy  hunger  in  the  arctic, 
but  that  half  a  pound  of  fat 
added  to  two  or  three  pounds 
of  lean  meat  is  sufficient.  .  .  . 
"One  of  my  pet  theories 
while  I  was  a  vegetarian  was 
that  meat,  while  it  might  be  all 
right  for  blacksmiths  and  hod- 
carriers,  was  unfit  food  for  a 
sedentary  worker.  The  first 
winter  in  the  arctic  disproved  this  theory,  just  as  Stefansson 
found  it  to  be  merely  a  theory  during  his  first  winter  in  the 
arctic  (1000-7).  In  that  time  he  seldom  took  any  exercise,  and 
for  as  much  as  three  months  at  a  time  did  not  go  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  as  ho  was  making  a  study 
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of  (he  Eskimo  language.  During  that  winter  he  lived  entirely 
upon  meat  and  fish,  was  in  splendid  health,  and  gained  about 
lifteen  pounds  in  weight.  At  that  time  Stefansson  had  just  ar- 
rived in  the  Mackenzie  delta  from  Harvard  University.  After 
living  with  the  Eskimos  for  two  or  three  months,  eating  unsea- 
soned meat  every  meal,  his  sense  of  taste  became  very  acute — he 
began  to  detect  flavors  in  the  meat.  The  tenderloin  of  a  caribou, 
for  which  we  in  civilization  would  care  the  most,  he  found  to  be 
tasteless.  Highly  seasoned,  the  tenderloin  probably  would  have 
been  his  choice  in  the  north,  but  he  was  eating  it  without 
even  salt." 

Stefansson  craved  salt  during  this  time,  but  there  was  none 
to  be  had.  One  day,  however,  an  Eskimo  traveler  produced 
a  baking-powder  can  filled  with  salt,  which  he  had  carried  for 
more  than  a  year  without  using.  Stefansson  bought  the  salt 
and  used  it  on  his  next  meal  of  fish.  Much  to  his  surprize,  it  did 
not  taste  as  well  as  he  had  expected.     Mr.  McConnell  goes  on: 

"He  was  almost  through  the  next  meal  of  fish  before  he  even 
thought  of  the  salt;  the  next  meal  he  cooked  without  salt,  and  it 
was  several  days  before  he  again  gave  it  a  thought.  Which  ex- 
perience convinced  him  that  the  craving  for  salt  was  purely 
psychological;  that  salt-eating  was  a  habit  like  the  tobacco 
habit 

"Bo,  while  the  meat-eating  Eskimo  is,  in  the  primitive  state, 
extraordinarily  healthy,  with  no  tooth  decay,  tuberculosis,  con- 
stipation, measles,  influenza,  or  other  contagious  diseases  to  in- 
crease the  normal  death-rate;  and  while  he  lives  to  a  compara- 
tively advanced  age,  his  brothers  in  Alaska  and  the  Mackenzie 
River  country,  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  white  man, 
adopted  his  diet,  lived  in  his  type  of  house,  contracted  his 
diseases,  and  become  victims  of  his  habit  of  alcoholism,  are  dy- 
ing off  faster  than  the  American  Indian." 


BUILDING  A  HOUSE  LIKE  A  BATTLE-SHIP 

A  BATTLE-SHIP  IS  BUILT  both  for  offense  and  defense. 
A  dwelling  for  a  peaceful  family  need  not  consider  the 
•  former,  but  it  needs  defensive  construction  as  much  as 
the  battle-ship,  for  fire  menaces  it  more  continually  than  the 
enemy's  projectiles  threaten  the  ocean  fighter.  Now  a  battle- 
ship is  not  armored  all  over,  but  only  in  its  vulnerable  parts. 
And  in  like  manner  we  may  minimize  the  dangers  of  fire,  not 
necessarily  by  making  the  whole  building  fire-proof,  but  by  con- 
structing the  vulnerable  and  important  parts  of  fire-resistant 
material.  How  these  principles,  developed  by  naval  engineers, 
have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  a  frame  house  built  in 
Evamston,  111.,  is  told  in  The  American  Lumberman  (New  York), 
by  Wharton  Clay. 

Naval  engineers,  says  Mr.  Clay,  have  been  through  the  bitter 
school  of  experience  in  finding  the  best  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  economical  method  of  halting  the  shells  of  the  enemy. 
He  goes  on: 

"Naturally,  fourteen-  to  eighteen-inch  armor  would  be  used 
throughout  if  no  check  were  necessary  on  the  expense  incurred. 
But  with  the  cost  of  power  units,  the  guns,  and  the  thousands 
of  other  items  that  make  up  a  big  ship,  running  the  total  expense 
into  millions  of  dollars,  and  with  no  chance  to  cut  down  on  any 
of  them,  it  behooves  the  designer  of  the  battle-ship  to  place  the 
heaviest  armor-plate  where  it  will  do  most  good  in  order  to  make 
his  ship  practically  invulnerable  to  the  enemy  shells. 

'"  When  Architect  John  Reed  Fugard  .  .  .  designed  a  home  for 
himself,  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  question  of  fire  protection. 
He  did  not  feel,  however,  that  in  a  suburban  home  with  its  les- 
sened risk,  due  to  greater  isolation,  a  structure  built  wholly  of 
non-combustible  materials  was  necessary.  He  knew  that  he 
must  have  the  joists,  studs,  floors,  and  partitions  of  wood  for 
the  sake  of  economy.  Statistics  showed  him  further  that  a 
great  number  of  the  fires  that  start  within  the  home  were  traced 
to  a  certain  few  points.  Realizing  fully  the  wonderful  success 
of  protecting  the  vulnerable  points  of  the  ship  with  special 
armor,  it  was  most  logical  to  protect  the  vulnerable  points  within 
his  home  with  metal  lath.  It  was  then  comparatively  safe,  from 
a  fire-hazard  standpoint,  to  use  wood  lath  throughout  the  balance 
of  the  house 

"Just  as  the  battle-ship  is  protected  by  armor  from  high- 
powered  shells  that  are  aimed  at  certain  vulnerable  points,  his 


home  is  protected  from  its  most  insistent  enemy  with  fire- 
resistive  materials,  where  fires  are  most  likely  to  start.  The 
naval  engineer  knows  from  the  long  list  of  ships  now  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  how  heavy  is  the  toll  of  ships  unprotected 
from  shells  and  torpedoes  in  the  portions  adjacent  to  the  engines 
and  boilers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  architect  is  fully  aware  of 
the  danger  to  the  home  if  the  part  of  .  the  house  over  the  heating 
plant  is  unprotected.  The  destruction  of  the  ammunition  hoist 
may  mean  the  elimination  of  a  major  battery  from  the  engage- 
ment. In  the  home,  a  fire  destroying  the  stairway  prevents  the 
firemen  from  reaching  the  upper  story,  and  imperils  the  lives  of 
the  occupants,  especially  in  a  night  fire. 

"In  the  battle-ship,  the  prow,  amidship,  conning-tower,  gun- 
turrets,  and  barbettes  are  armored  twice  as  heavily  as  the  rest 
of  the  ship.  The  vulnerability  of  these  points  means  the  loss  of 
the  ship  and  the  lives  of  the  thousand  men  on  it.  In  the  home, 
all  bearing  partitions  and  stud  exterior  walls,  the  ceiling  under 
inhabited  floors,  especially  over  heating  plants  and  coal-bins, 
at  chimney  breasts,  around  flues  and  back  of  kitchen  ranges, 
stair  wells  and  under  stairs,  need  special  attention.  Their  pro- 
tection with  metal  lath  means  that  a  home  of  frame  can  be  made 
adequately  fire-safe. 

"There  is  no  denying  that  lumber  will  burn.  But  take  two 
columns  capable  of  carrying  equal  loads — one  steel  and  one 
wood — and  subject  them  to  heavy  flames.  The  steel  will  fail 
first.  Then  why  the  term  '  fire-proof '  in  steel  buildings?  Because 
the  structural  steel  is  protected  by  incombustible  materials  that 
insulate  it  from  heat.  Metal  lath,  with  its  mesh  keeping  the 
incombustible  plaster  intact  long  after  the  plaster  has  lost  its 
strength,  is  the  best  protection  for  either  steel  or  wood. 

"Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  homes 
are  constructed  largely  of  wood.  No  matter  what  exterior  type 
of  material  is  used,  the  interior,  joists,  partitions,  etc.,  are  of 
wood  and  vulnerable  to  the  interior  fire  which  constitutes  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

"It  is  not  an  idle  jest  to  say  that  building  with  fire-resistive 
materials  is  necessary.  Every  year  an  equivalent  of  eleven 
thousand  six-thousand-dollar  homes  are  reduced  to  ashes.  Think 
of  the  precious  materials  and  the  lives  that  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  worst  of  wastes — twenty-three  thousand  American  lives 
each  year." 

Now  is  the  time,  Mr.  Clay  thinks,  to  folloAv  the  trail  blazed 
by  Architect  Fugard.  His  unique  method  of  fire  protection  is 
logical.  The  next  decade  may  see  many  houses  built  like  a  bat- 
tle-ship, for,  while  this  particular  house  may  be  a  pioneer  in  its 
application  and  use  of  fire-resistive  materials,  it  is  by  no  means 
experimental  as  far  as  the  construction  itself  is  concerned.  He 
continues: 

"In  order  to  prevent  the  interior  of  the  stud-walls  and  the 
spaces  between  the  joists  from  becoming  veritable  flues  for  the 
flames,  Architect  Fugard  specified  a  basket  bent  out  of  metal 
lath  to  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  studs  at  the  juncture  of 
floor-joists  and  walls  and  filled  with  cement.  This  method  of 
fire-stopping  is  suggested  by  the  American  Concrete  Institute. 

"In  this  absolutely  new,  'forward-looking'  method  of  fire- 
proofing  a  home  lies  opportunity  for  every  dealer  and  salesman 
in  lumber  the  country  over.  For  this  particular  house,  an  archi- 
tect who  is  foremost  in  his  line  and  a  specialist  in  modern  fire- 
proofing  hotel  and  apartment  design  saw  the  light  of  great  econ- 
omy of  lumber  linked  up  with  adequate  fire  protection— lumber 
protected  by  metal  lath. 

"Mr.  Fugard,  however,  can  not  design  all  the  homes  built, 
nor  can  any  individual  reach  every  prospective  builder  or  owner. 
Thousands  of  homes  are  built  without  an  architect's  services. 
Many  homes  constructed  under  an  architect's  supervision  are 
built  without  protection,  because  the  architect  himself  does  not 
know  of  the  economical  way  in  which  a  home  can  be  made  fire- 
safe.  This  house,  built  like  a  battle-ship,  was  largely  of  wood — 
studs,  joists,  partitions,  floors,  and  even  a  good  portion  of  the 
lath.  .' 

"Many  prospective  builders  are  awaiting  just  such  a  wonder- 
ful method  to  build.  When  they  are  made  to  realize  that  an 
economical  method  of  building  a  fire-safe  home  has  been  devised, 
they  will  be  only  too  glad  to  use  lumber  for  the  major  portions 
of  their  home,  rather  than  in  part 

"Built  like  a  battle-ship,  this  home  seems  a  summation  of  all 
things  that  an  architect  would  be  glad  to  acknowledge.  It  is 
attractive,  economical,  and,  above  all,  economically  fire-proofed 
in  a  modern  way,  in  a  manner  fully  adequate  to  its  suburban 
location.  It  is  a  true  development  of  a  new  and  worthy  idea 
of  fire  protection." 
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THE   AUDIENCE   FOR   ST.   LOUIS'    MUNICIPAL    OPERA. 
With  a  seating  capacity  double  the  New  York  Hippodrome,  this  out-of-door  theater  found  no  difficulty  in  practically  filling  its  seats  for  light  opera. 


THE   ST.  LOUIS   MUNICIPAL   OPERA 


TAKING  STOCK  OF  SUMMER  MUSIC,  St.  Louis  has 
a  boast  that  few  of  her  sister  cities  can  rival.  The 
Municipal  Theater,  where  a  summer  season  of  light  opera 
was  held,  "has  broken  down  barriers  between  social  classes.*' 
New  York  has  just  closed  its  season  of  Stadium  concerts,  and 
proudly  calls  the  roll  of  Wagner,  Tschaikowsky,  Liszt,  Gounod, 
Strauss,  Verdi,  Massenet,  as  ministers  to  their  summer  emo- 
tions; St.  Louis  declares  that  she  has  tried  grand  opera,  pageants, 
masks,  and  drama,  and  found  them  unprofitable.  Light  opera 
pays  its  way  and  leaves  a  balance.  A  summer  auditorium  with 
double  the  seating  capacity  of  the  New  York  Hippodrome  prac- 
tically "sold  out"  to  hear  "Firefly,"  "Robin  Hood,"  "Waltz 
Dream,"  "Mikado,"  "Mascot,"  "Gondoliers,"  "Babes  in  Toy- 
land,"  and  "Katinka."  Of  course  not  all  factions  were  satis- 
fied. Neither  were  some  onlookers  from  afar  whose  enthusiasm 
over  the  tastes  of  the  multitude  has  never  been  excessive. 
Since  the  experiment  is  one  of  municipal  enterprise,  St.  Louis 
is  not  dissatisfied  and  seems  disposed  to  reverse  the  Missourian 
catchword  into  "We'll  show  yon."  Tlie  Globe-Democrat  thus 
felicitates  its  home  city: 

"With  the  closing  of  the  second  season  of  municipal  opera, 
which  was  successful  from  every  point  of  view,  St.  Louis  added 
another  triumph  to  its  long  list  of  pioneer  achievements  for  com- 
munity upbuilding.  Approximately  two  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand persons  attended  the  forty-eight  performances  given  in  tin- 
eight  weeks'  season.  The  total  gate  receipts  for  the  season 
amounted  to  .S139,732..r)0,  representing  157,903  paid  admissions. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  season  was  $12o,000,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  approximately  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  which  will  be  used  to 
improve  the  character  of  productions  for  next  season. 

'^he  venture  of  municipal  opera  was  underwritten  by  public- 


spirited  citizens,  who  paid  one-half  of  their  guaranty  for  oper- 
ating expenses.  The  amount  w-ill  be  refunded  to  the  guaran- 
tors. It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  St.  Louis  operatic  or 
musical  undertakings  that  the  venture  has  been  self-supporting. 
Those  who  have  been  closely  identified  with  such  undertakings 
wonder  at  the  success  of  this  season  of  municipal  opera,  and 
declare  that  it  argues  well  for  the  future  of  such  undertakings. 
"It  is  predicted  by  visitors  to  St.  Louis,  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  musical  interests  of  America  and  municipalities,  thai 
other  cities,  taking  cognizance  of  St.  Louis'  success,  will  insti- 
tute municipal  opera,  which  will  mean  the  establishing  of  a  new 
school  of  opera,  and  eventually  afford  a  higher  class  of  artists  and 
productions,  in  that  it  will  afford  opportunity  to  hundreds  <  E 
gifted  young  Americans." 

Among  a  grist  of  opinions  gathered  by  the  same  paper  from 
prominent  citizens  is  one  from  Dr.  Robert  Emmet  Kane,  show- 
ing a  citizen's  reaction  to  the  city's  effort.  He  does  not  forget 
the  all-important  "advertising"  value  inherent  in  the  scheme: 

"No  fair  critic  can  deny  thai  local  government  is  striving  to 
fulfil  its  mission  when  it  fosters  and  pushes  to  success  a  projeel 
like  the  municipal  opera. 

"I  have  noticed  particularly  the  conduct  of  the  audience  at 
the  Municipal  Theater.  Seated  among  the  hills  and  trees  of 
our  great  park  is  a  crowd  typical  of  the  new  American  race, 
rich  and  poor,  employer  and  employee,  native-born  and  recen1 
immigrant,  learning  Hie  lessons  of  democracy  in  one  of  its  nu  si 
beautiful  Bchoolhouses. 

"The  effect  is  evident  to  any  thinking  observer.  The  an  li- 
ence  realizes  that  it  is  not  in  a  man-made  rented  playhouse. 
Each  listener  knows  it  is  his  own.  He  can  not  but  be  proud 
of  it.  It  is  his  moon.  They  are  his  hills,  his  trees;  it  is  his 
park,  his  city,  and  nowhere  have  I  found  such  courteous  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others.  There  is  little  or  no  talking  or  moving 
about,   no  mad   rush  for  an  exit   during  the  last  few  moments 
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WHEN   "ROBIN  HOOD"   HELD  THE  STAGE. 
The  natural  background  of  trees  with  two  superb  flanking  specimens  was  ideal  when  this  American  opera  was  put  on  at  St.  Louis. 


of  the  opera,  spoiling  the  finale  for  one's  less  impatient  neighbor. 
No  trampling  on  the  heels  or  the  rights  of  others  in  an  effort 
to  be  the  first  to  a  bus  or  a  street-car.  And  best  of  all,  no  carp- 
ing criticism  of  the  actors  or  the  producers,  because  every  one 
has  drunk  in  the  moonlight,  the  air,  the  music,  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  thing  and  is  glad  that  he  is  alive  and  a  St.  Louisian. 

"May  the  fates  prosper  the  project  and  the  projectors.  Like 
every  other  branch  of  our  public  educational  department,  they 
are  a  wonderful  aid  to  the  great  melting-pot  of  America. 

"I  am  sure  that  every  one  who  has  attended  the  municipal 
opera  will  agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  undertaking  to  St.  Louis. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  advertising  it  defends  the  good 
name  of  our  city  against  the  slanders  of  muckrakers  and  loose 
thinkers,  who  seek  to  establish  us  as  a  community  of  boodlers 
and  slushers  set  down  in  the  heart  of  the  hottest,  poorest-housed, 
and  worst-managed  center  of  population  on  earth. 

"The  opposite  is  true,  and  writers  and  visitors  from  other 
cities,  describing  our  pageants,  operas,  fashion-shows,  and 
other  open-air  theater  productions,  enthusiastically  attest  our 
love  of  culture  in  its  broadest  and  truest  sense." 

Mr.  Leonard  Lanson  Cline,  of  the  Detroit  News,  speaks  as 
without  any  prepossession  in  favor  of  local  pride.  In  fact, 
Detroit  has  been  accused  of  scorning  the  pretensions  of  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Cline  states  some  facts  that  are  glossed  over  by  St.  Louis: 

"The  St.  Louis  Municipal  Theater,  which  closed  its  second 
season  of  summer  opera  last  Sunday,  with  a  surplus  of  about 
fourteen  thousand  dollars,  as  most  recently  announced,  has  not 
been  developed  without  criticism.  The  objection  to  its  present 
management  is  on  the  ground  that  the  repertory  is  badly  selected 
and  the  performances  inartistically  staged.  Even  the  directors 
who  are  blamed  for  the  theater's  defects  admit  both  charges. 
They  argue,  however,  that  before  they  can  attempt  anything 
better  they  must  have  created  a  habit  of  coming  to  the  theater 
among  the  St.  Louis  people.  They  argue  that  the  theater  must 
be  self-supporting.  And  these  two  objects  they  seem  to  have 
attained 

"If  the  Municipal  Theater  next  season  brings  its  repertory  up 
to  a  tolerable  standard,  the  city  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
claim  a  part  in  the  leadership  in  music  in  the  country.  Tf  it 
continues  to  lavish  energy  and  money  on  musical  comedies  such 
as  'Katinka'  and  'Babes  in  Toyland,'  the  country,  which  now 
shows  a  rising  interest  in  the  experiment  of  municipal  opera, 
is  likely  to  be  repelled.  People  will  probably  agree  that  almost 
any  city  could  make  money  operating  a  circus  and  side-show, 


but  it  is  axiomatic  that  such  an  enterprise  would  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  government.  It  is  a  question  to  many  of  the 
people  of  St.  Louis  whether  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
municipality  to  sponsor  the  production  of  second-rate  musical 
comedy  in  which  the  humor  often  touches  upon  twin  beds  with 
all  the  salacious  implications  possible. 

"The  critics  of  the  St.  Louis  opera  do  not  insist  that  nothing 
but  grand  opera  be  given.  They  are  interested  in  light  opera, 
but  suggest  that  there  are  distinctions  within  that  category. 
Richard  L.  Stokes,  critic  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  points 
out  that  the  week  of  'The  Mikado'  and  the  week  of  'The  Gon- 
doliers' were  among  the  most  profitable  weeks  of  the  season, 
and  argues  that  if  operas  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  type  are 
more  attractive  to  the  public  than  operas  of  the  type  of  'The 
Mascot'  and  'Katinka,'  then  the  public  is  ready  for  a  repertory 
of  light  opera  of  the  best  quality. 

"Max  Bendix,  musical  director  of  the  theater,  a  man  whose 
artistic  standards  were  established  wrhen  he  was  concert-master 
of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  a  composer  and  violinist 
of  note,  has  fought  strenuously  against  the  tendency  to  cheapen 
productions  at  the  Municipal  Theater,  and  declares  he  will  not 
waste  another  summer  in  such  music.  Mr.  Bendix's  principal 
objection  would  seem  to  be  to  the  mutilation  and  degradation 
of  the  works  produced,  as  when  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-six 
musical  numbers  in  the  production  of  Victor  Herbert's  'Babes 
in  Toyland'  were  interpolated,  and  one  of  the  six  scenes;  or  as 
when  a  saxophone  and  jazz  quartet  was  introduced  between 
the  acts  of  one  of  the  musical  comedies,  for  the  especial  grati- 
fication of  members  of  the  Rotary  Club,  present  in  a  body." 

A  bitterer  critic  appears  in  one  of  the  imported  members  of 
the  chorus  whom  The  Post-Dispatch  affords  the  chance  to  air  his 
grievances: 

"Mr.  Max  Bendix,  the  musical  director  of  the  company,  in 
an  article  published  recently  by  The  Post-Dispatch,  most  ably 
delineated  a  policy'  for  operatic  productions  that  excels  any- 
thing that  has  yet  come  to  my  notice.  If  the  present  promoters 
of  the  Municipal  Opera  Company  sincerely  intend,  as  the  con- 
stant blare  and  noise  is,  to  give  opera  for  the  education  of  St. 
Louis,  and  not  for  the  almighty  dollar,  they  are  certainly  going 
after  it  in  a  peculiar  way. 

"The  Municipal  Opera  Company  wras  last  year  and  this  the 
largest  opera  company  in  the  country.  Judging  by  the  atten- 
dance and  the  applause,  it  pleased  the  masses.  If  this  is  the 
object  of  the  promoters,  whe^e  does  the  educational  part  come 
in  that  is  noised  everywhere?     I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  step 
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taken  in  that  direction.  With  from  three  thousand  to  five  thou- 
sand dollars  taken  in  each  night,  surely  something  better  is 
warranted  for  next  season.  The  citizens  are  entitled  to  it — but 
will  they  get  it?  You'll  have  to  show  me!  They  may,  when 
you  get  heads  of  the  various  departments  that  measure  up 
to  the  job,  regardless  of  what  the  rabble  says 

"To  most  of  us  from  New  York  this  engagement  and  place 
will  always  be  one  of  detestation.  That  it  was  bad  last  year 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  of  several  scores  of  choristers 
who  worked  here  then  we  had  only  six  to  work  here  again 
this  summer.  The  real  management  that  knows  how  to  treat 
people  keeps  them  year  in  and  year  out.  We  shall  be  a  happy 
lot  when  this  'nightmare'  comes  to  a  close  and  we  can  forget 
it  while  preparing  for  next  season's  work. 

"As  all  know,  without  the  chorus  a  musical  production  of 
any  kind  is  nil.  No  performance  should  be  given  at  the  Mu- 
nicipal Theater  in  St.  Louis  with  fewer  than  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  experienced  choristers,  if  you  wish  artistic 
results;  the  size  of  the  stage  demands  it;  otherwise  it  will 
look  bare. 

"How  is  this  material  to  be  obtained?  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  nucleus  must  be  engaged  from  New  York.  You 
need  singers  who  are  sprightly  and  experienced,  and  who  have 
a  repertory ;  and  likewise  sixteen  good  dancers.  St.  Louis  itself 
is  unable  to  supply  all  these  requirements.  The  question  arises: 
Will  you  always  be  able  to  get  the  kind  of  choristers  you  should 
have  after  this  proposition  gets  to  be  well  known? 

"I  fear  you  will  have  much  difficulty.  According  to  the 
present  policy,  there  is  nothing,  artistic  or  otherwise,  that  is 
an  inducement  for  a  good  chorister  to  come  here,  unless  he  is 
broke  and  in  dire  need  of  the  dollar. 

"In  New  York  the  Municipal  Opera  Company — a  misnomer 
— was  represented  to  us  as  a  city  affair — the  city  guaranteeing 
and  being  responsible  for  our  pay.  On  arriving  we  learned  that 
it  is  an  independent  company  and  that  the  city  does  not  hold 
itself  responsible  for  anything — merely  allowing  the  company 
to  play  in  its  park." 

Some  critics  among  the  St.  Louis  papers  were  also  among  the 
dissenters,  and  doubtless  stirred  resentment  among  the  opera's 
patrons,  for  one  writes  to  The  Post-Dispatch: 

"Why  send  the  long-haired  gentry  to  criticize  the  municipal 
opera?  Confine  their  activities  to  the  winter  season  of  Sym- 
phony concerts,  fiddlers,  and  acrobatic  pianists.  Any  one  who 
could  not  enjoy  the  fun  in  'The  Mascot'  would  be  out  of  line 
with  the  millions  who  nightly  laugh  at  the  Chapman  frolic." 

The  St.  Louis  Star  ends  with  a  judicial  note: 

"The  people  of  St.  Louis  are  especially  to  be  congratulated, 
for  it  is  they,  more  than  the  promoters  and  managers  and  enter- 
tainers, who  have  assured  the  permanence  of  summer  opera. 
A  permanent  deficit  is  a  deadener  of  enthusiasm.  Turning  the 
first  year's  deficit  into  a  $10,000  surplus,  the  people  of  St.  Louis 
have  put  municipal  opera  on  a  solid  financial  basis,  and  their 
large  patronage  is  the  visible  proof  of  popularity. 

"The  members  of  the  company  and  the  managers  are  entitled 
to  felicitations.  They  have  gaged  and  satisfied  the  desires  of 
thousands  of  patrons.  Nor  should  the  weather  man  be  over- 
looked. In  contrast  with  last  year,  scarcely  an  evening's  per- 
formance was  broken  up  by  rain  or  opened  under  threatening 
weather  conditions.  Good  weather  helped  the  finances  of  the 
municipal  opera  company,  but  its  importance  might  easily  be 
overestimated.  Attendance,  in  general,  did  not  fluctuate  with 
the  weather,  but  increased  steadily  from  week  to  week.  It 
climbed  from  last  year's  peak  to  a  new  altitude. 

"Friends  of  summer  opera  need  not  be  concerned  over  the 
violent  controversy  indulged  in  by  various  groups  of  its  advo- 
cates. In  most  activities  controversies  break  out  only  to  ex- 
plain failures.  But  where  the  artistic  temperament  is  concerned, 
the  greater  the  success  the  more  the  controversy  is  stirred  up. 
The  fight  between  the  partizans  of  one  or  another  school  of 
'music  and  grand  opera'  will  serve  chiefly  to  advertise  next 
year's  offerings.  It  shows,  moreover,  that  there  is  real  vitality 
in  this  summer-opera  movement.  The  general  public  does  not 
get  heated  over  questions  in  which  it  is  not,  interested.  The 
St  Louis  public  seems  almost  as  interested  in  summer  opera  as 
an  entomologists'  convention  in  a  new  variety  of  beetle. 

"The  most  carefully  studied  program  of  municipal  adver- 
tising, backed  by  a  large  appropriation,  would  have  profited 
St.  Louis  less  than  these  few  weeks  of  opera,  in  bringing  the  city 
to  national  attention." 


THE   WORD   "BOLSHEVISM 


n 


BOLSHEVISM  HAS  SERVED  US  so  long  as  a  word  of 
terror  that  its  inventors  will  perhaps  be  surprized  at 
every  thing  that  it  connotes  in  the  lay,  that  is,  non-Russian, 
mind.  Mr.  Chesterton  has  found  out  that  whatever  Bolshevism 
may  be,  it  is  not  Bolshevism.  He  takes  the  much  shorter  word 
"bosh"  to  define  it,  but  adds  that  the  primary  discovery  about 
it  is  that  "it  is  nothing  that  the  name  suggests  either  to  i1s 
enemies  or  its  friends."  Bolshevism  as  a  word,  being  so  new, 
we  have  spent  all  our  time  in  using  and  applying  it  and  over- 
looked the  Bolshevik's  own  favorite  word  bourgeois.  This  term 
he  has  used  as  a  club  on  everybody  he  has  wanted  to  knock 
down,  and  Mr.  Chesterton,  being  merely  a  literary  man  and  not 
a  political  reformer,  has  found  that  it  is  the  best  word  possible 
to  describe  the  Bolshevik  himself.  The  English  radicals  that 
went  to  Russia  and  came  home  disillusioned  gave  him  some 
help,  as  he  shows  us  in  The  Illustrated  London  News: 

s  "Mr.  Bertraud  Russell  was  eager  to  admire  and  agree  with 
the  Bolsheviki,  eager  with  a  cold  and  bloodless  ardor — a  thin 
flame  peculiar  to  his  own  soul.  And  he  did  admire  them 
until  he  saw  them.  What  he  saw,  and  what  he  makes  us  see 
under  a  dead  daylight  of  lucidity  more  dreadful  than  the  flare- 
rockets  of  any  number  of  raving  reactionaries,  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  situation,  in  connection  with  what  is  called  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat.  He  says  'that  such  a  dictatorship  does 
really  mean  a  dictatorship;  but  that  a  proletarian  does  not 
mean  a  proletarian.  It  means  something  entirely  different; 
it  means,  apparently,  a  man  who  belongs  to  an  exceedingly 
small  sect,  which  has  cropped  up  in  all  ages,  and  been  generally 
known  as  the  Communists.  How  small  is  that  sect  may  be 
roughly  imagined  by  taking  any  large  number  of  men  and  ask- 
ing how  many  of  them  desire  to  be  monks.  Those  are  the 
natural  Communists — the  men  who  are  individually  drawn  to  the 
communal  life.  But  the  modern  as  distinct  from  the  monas- 
tic form  of  Communism  is  mainly  concerned  with  one  economic 
problem,  and  not  with  all  the  other  ethical  problems.  That, 
economic  problem  is  the  industrial  capitalism  of  the  big  modern 
cities;  and  both  that  very  real  evil  and  the  reaction  against  it 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  those  cities.  The  Bolsheviki 
themselves  are  never,  able  to  carry  their  Communism  beyond  the 
last  lamp-post.  They  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  peasants 
in  possession  of  their  private  fields.  In  short,  the  Bolsheviki 
do  really  and  in  a  rather  special  degree  deserve  the  name  that 
they  are  always  flinging  about  at  all  their  enemies.  The  one 
word  that  really  does  describe  this  rather  mysterious  and  much 
misunderstood  group  is  the  very  word  which  they  themselves 
use  as  a  curse  and  a  condemnation  to  wither  up  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  the  older  world.  In  a  word,  the  Bolshevik  is  emphat- 
ically bourgeois.  He  is  bourgeois  in  the  literal  and  derivative 
sense,  because  he  and  his  doctrine  are  derived  from  the  bourg, 
or  town.  He  is  bourgeois  in  the  sense  that  follows  from  this, 
that  his  doctrine  can  not  even  be  applied  to  the  country.  Go 
and  talk  to  any  typical  intellectual  champion  of  Bolshevism, 
and  you  will  find  that  he  looks  bourgeois,  talks  bourgeois,  thinks 
bourgeois,  and  in  every  way  uses  the  words  and  responds  to  the 
ideas  which  are  peculiar  to  the  middle  class  of  the  mercantile 
towns.  And  it  is  ten  to  one  you  will  find  he  belongs  to  the  one 
race,  among  the  great  races  of  history,  that  has  always  lived  in 
the  towns  and  never  tilled  the  soil;  that  has  sometimes  had  the 
privileges  of  the  burgher  and  never  the  privileges  of  the  peasant, 
lie  almost  always  belongs  to  the  only  nation  that  has  been  bour- 
geois for  two  thousand  years." 

To  Mr.  Chesterton  this,  "like  most  bourgeois  religions,"  is  the 
"religion  of  a  book,"  and  about  it  is  "something  narrow,  special- 
ist, or  sectarian."     He  goes  on: 

"The  book  of  Karl  Marx  has  not  even  the  large  and  loose 
human  applicability  of  the  Koran.  It  is,  on  the  face  of  it, 
the  sort  of  book  that  is  only  read  in  the  first  instance  by  middle- 
class  intellectuals,  familiar  with  certain  polysyllabic  political 
and  social  terms.  Such  books  are  often  effective;  they  are 
always  ephemeral.  They  represent  the  truth  to  which  Joubert 
referred  when  he  said  that  books  do  more  harm  than  good 
when  they  go  beyond  the  general  purpose  of  giving  a  pleasure 
superior  to  monetary  and  carnal  pleasures;  that  they  'only 
bring  fresh  sects  and  crotchets  into  the  world.'  Hut  there  is  an- 
other very  important  characteristic  about   the  cult   of  a  book. 
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It  has  marked  the  cult  of  very  much  better  books,  such  as  the 
Bible  and  the  Roman  law.  Taken  by  itself,  it  always  tends 
to  inequality,  even  if  its  ideal  was  equality.  It  tends  to  in- 
equality because  the  very  act  of  reading  may  be  more  or  less 
rare  as  a  faculty,  to  say  nothing  of  a  taste.  Since  some  read 
hooks  more  than  others,  some  will  read  that  book  more  than 
others.  The  book  being  the  test,  those  who  have  read  the  book 
will  always  bully  those  who  have  not.  And  the  book-readers, 
being  bourgeois,  will  always  refuse  to  read  the  things  that  are  not 
to  be  read  in  books,  the  things  that  are  to  be  read  in  birds  and 
beasts,  and  crops  and  weather,  and  the  very  face  of  the  world. 
The  book-reader  or  bourgeois  will  always  despise  Ihe  peasant; 


THE  GERMAN  LEONARDO, 

Max  Klinger,  who  was  "  equally  interested  in  the  brush,  the  chisel, 
the  pen,  the  piano,  and  the  etcher's  needle." 


but  the  bourgeois  will  never  be  so  arrogant  as  when  he  calls 
himself  the  proletarian.  Then  he  will  be  prouder  than  ever; 
for  it  is  an  even  longer  word." 

Chesterton  perceives  this  merely  as  a  ''point  of  historical  fact  " 
and  deprecates  any  thought  that  he  attempts  arrogance  in 
saying  so,  for  he  claims  to  be  a  ''bourgeois,  if  ever  there  was  one 
in  the  world."     But — ■ 

"Being  myself  a  book-reading  bourgeois,  I  know  my  brethren 
when  I  see  them.  And  I  know  very  well  that  all  this  business 
about  proletarianism  and  internationalism,  and  all  other  such 
intellectualism,  really  begins  and  ends  in  the  happy  little  middle- 
class  circle  in  which  I  shall  live  and  die.  You  can  persuade, 
a  certain  number  of  educated  artizans  to  use  such  phrases;  for 
it  is  always  the  temptation  of  such  artizans  to  think  far  too 
highly  of  the  culture  imposed  on  them,  and  far  too  little  of  the 
culture  from  which  they  came.  You  can  sometimes  even  in- 
duce mobs  to  shout  and  fight  for  such  phrases,  for  that  is  in  a 
mood  of  fanaticism  akin  to  religion — a  mood  in  which  phrases  are 
actually  valued  because  they  are  mysterious  and  exalted  above 
the  earth.  But  the  idea  itself  1  recognize  at  once  as  belonging 
to  my  own  world. 

"As  to  the  dictatorship  itself,  the  nearest  historical  parallel 
in  our  history  is  the  brief  dictatorship  of  extreme  Calvinists  of  the 
Cromwellian  army.  The  Puritan  minority  ruled  by  having  the 
only  fighting  machine  left  in  the  country — a  highly  paid  and 
highlyj  disciplined    organ    of    militarism.      The    Jew    Socialist 


minority  rules  by  having  the  old  police  machine  of  the  Czars — 
the  old  secret  police  that  went  like  an  iron  web  over  the  land, 
and  under  which  the  people  are  accustomed  to  finding  them- 
selves. The  Government  itself  is  a  small  group  of  dictators  as 
rigid  and  remote  from  the  people  as  the  small  group  of  the 
regicides  in  1649.  This  is  a  perfectly  sober  and  impartial  state- 
ment about  Bolshevism;  there  is  no  longer  any  question  of 
prejudice  or  passion  about  the  matter.  It  is  not  the  statement 
of  an  anti-Bolshevik,  like  a  condemnation  by  Lord  Milner. 
It  is  not  even  the  statement  of  a  pro-Bolshevik,  like  the  con- 
demnation by  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell.  It  is  the  statement  of  a 
Bolshevik,  and  the  first  of  Bolsheviki;  for  it  is  Lenine  who  has 
spoken  of  rule  belonging  to  a  few  resolute  men;  and  we  well 
may  thank  him  for  the  truth,  and  be  content  that  by  his  authority 
the  case  is  closed." 


MAX  KLINGER 

BORN  A  GERMAN,  Max  Klinger  tried  to  become  a  Greek. 
Unlike  the  Frenchman,  Rodin,  with  whom  he  is  some- 
times classed  as  an  equal,  his  inspiration  was  not  of 
to-day.  But  he  was  a  significant  figure  for  all  that,  and  only 
the  preoccupation  of  the  public  mind  with  an  ill-adjusted  peace 
robs  him  at  his  passing  of  the  attention  his  position  probably 
warranted.  He  was  born  in  Leipzig  in  1857  and  he  passed  away 
suddenly  at  his  country  place  on  the  outskirts  of  Jena  on  July  4. 
The  lagging  daily  newspaper  brings  the  news  to  us,  and  not  the 
cables.  An  appreciation  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  speaks 
of  his  " universality ' '  as  his  ' ' outstanding  bane  and  boon. ' '  "He 
was  not  equally  at  home  with,  but  equally  interested,  in  the  brush, 
the  chisel,  the  pen,  the  piano,  and  the  etcher's  needle." 

If  a  monograph  appeared  about  him  as  a  painter,  before  the 
edition  was  exhausted  he  himself  was  occupied  as  a  sculptor. 
The.  Germans  thought  of  him  as  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  "whose 
many-sidedness  he  had"  without  the  Italian's  creative  genius. 
The  writer  in  The  Post  gives  this  survey: 

"His  cult  of  the  nude  he  acquired  from  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  His  studies  in  polychrome  and  his  tinted  statuary 
owe  their  origin  to  the  Greeks  alone.  His  etchings  were  largely 
German  both  in  their  inspiration  and  then  motifs.  His  paint- 
ings belong  to  the  age  of  Lenbach  and  Bocklin,  Degas  and 
Triibner,  and  his  own  feverish  interest  in  sensuous  colors.  That 
his  worship  of  beauty  was  not  a  pose  is  unquestioned.  One  of 
the  works  for  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  '  An  die  Schonheit ' 
(To  Beauty).  Between  willows  and  pines  on  a  lofty  eminence 
overlooking  the  sea  a  human  form  kneels,  and,  with  the  face 
buried  in  the  hands,  overcome  by  the  prospect,  does  homage  to 
the  beauty  of  this  world.  Max  Klinger  did  the  same.  Tho  he 
lived  but  sixty-three  years,  he  was  famous  for  forty. 

"The  Germans  have  just  had  a  national  conference  on  edu- 
cation at  which  they  have  tried  to  devise  a  public-school  system 
in  keeping  not  only  with  their  needs  but  with  their  endowment, 
national  and  individual.  The  most  substantial  conclusion  they 
reached  at  this  series  of  meetings  is  that  they  have  no  unified 
culture  such  as  was  the  boast  of  ancient  Greece;  they  lack  a 
common  ideal.  This  was  the  case  with  Klinger.  Born  a  Ger- 
man, he  tried  to  become  a  Greek.  While  in  Munich  he  did  as 
the  Romans  used  to  do. 

"When  his  'Christ  in  Olympus'  appeared,  one  party  hailed  it 
as  the  consummation  of  the  glory  that  was  Jerusalem  and  the 
grandeur  that  was  Athens.  The  other  asked  that  copies  of  it 
be  removed  from  the  windows  on  the  ground  that  it  was  offensive 
to  the  religion  of  any  year  a.d.  His  'Salome,'  with  the  mask 
of  youth  on  one  side,  middle-age  on  the  other,  and  the  hangmen 
of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  center,  has  been  denounced  as  'hor- 
rible' by  some  and  pronounced  'exalted'  by  others.  But  none 
have  passed  it  by  in  silence.  Nor  have  his  wrorks  along  con- 
ventional lines  failed  to  attract  those  wrho  seek  beauty.  They 
find  it  in  Klinger's  works.  And  to  say  of  an  artist  that  he 
added  to  the  beauty  of  this  world  is  praise  enough." 

Klinger's  preoccupation  with  the  antique  world,  and  his  intro- 
duction of  modern  technical  ideas  in  its  representation,  is  treated 
in  a  long  article  in  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung  (Leipzig),  from  which 
we  quote: 

"The  intoxicating  color  scheme  of  the  'Judgment  of  Paris' 
is  of  great  symbolic  significance  as  an  interpretation  of  the  ideals 
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of  the  sensuous  antiquity.  This  we  feel  especially  through  their 
comparison  with  the  subsequent  creations  from  the  Christian 
world.  They  solve  the  primeval  problems  not  only  in  a  new 
way  psychologically  (therefore  greatly  opposed  when  they  ap- 
peared), and  in  a  new  way  in  the  sense  of  a  decorative  monu- 
mental work  of  art,  according  to  Klinger's  principle  of  empha- 
sizing width  against  a  distant  horizon  with  a  rhythmic  color 
scale,  which  in  its  color  value  is  supposed  to  be  the  symbolic 
and  psychic  carrier  of  expression,  but,  pursuant  to  this  princi- 
ple, they  also  show  Klinger's  striving  for  the  mastery  of  always 
greater  masses  of  figures.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  natural 
that  he  worked  in  mass  compositions  which  demanded  warmth  of 
feeling,  since  he  was  a  master  in  the  representation  of  subdued 
emotion.  This  explains  his  effort  to  replace  this  trait  which 
was  missing  in  his  mental  conception  by  a  train  of  thoughts 
which  manifests  itself  especially  strongly  in  his  painting  'Christ 
in  Olympus,'  which  he  started  shortly  after  his  return  to  his 
native  city  in  1893.  It  stimulated  the  painter  to  demonstrate 
his  views  of  the  world  not  only  in  graphic  cycles,  but  also  in 
monumental  form.  Sculpture,  to  which  his  desire  for  versatility 
had  already  led  him  while  in  Paris  and  Italy,  was  laid  aside  at 
that  time  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  pictures  and  graphic 
works  already  begun.  In  Leipzig  he  concentrated  his  energies 
on  attaining  the  mastery  of  that  field,  picking  up  also  here 
problems  of  current  interest,  like  polychromy,  but  transforming 
them  according  to  his  own  individual  ideas.  To  him  many- 
colored  and  many-stoned  sculpture  was  especially  a  means  of 
mental  conception.  In  'Beethoven,'  which  was  finished  in  1902, 
sixteen  years  after  it  had  been  originally  planned,  this  reaches 
its  climax.  It  was  a  new  enterprise  to  glorify  the  creator  in  the 
process  of  creating;  the  monument  is  the  deification  of  the  act 
of  creating  and  a  philosophic  conception  which  was  enhanced 
by  the  reliefs  or  small  figures  on  the  back  of  the  throne  in 
this  sculptured  work.  ...  In  all  these  works  Klinger's  gift  of 
expressing  subdued  emotion  could  manifest  itself  fully.  That 
he  succeeded  in  imbedding  in  stone  in  the  Beethoven  monu- 
ment that  artist's  vast  mental  genius,  is  a  sign  of  Klinger's 
great  creative  power.  In  the  Brahm  monument  he  tried  in 
single-toned  material  to  solve  a  similar  task,  in  which  he,  how- 
ever, did  not  wholly  succeed.  Here  there  appears  a  graphic 
idea  transposed  into  a  monumental  sculpture  which  produces 
an  inharmonious  impression.  In  the  details,  however,  as  in  the 
figures  of  female  genii,  the  climax  of  German  plastic  art  for  all 
times  is  reached.  That  this  artist  was  master  in  the  portrayal 
of  character  through  the  medium  of  sculpture  goes  without 
saying.  The  mural  painting  in  the  great  hall  of  the  university 
at  Leipzig  (1909)  attempts  an  extension  of  the  old  principle 
of  spacial  relations  by  introducing  plein-air  landscape  into  the 
decorative  conventionalization  by  perspective  in  plain  view. 
In  his  paintings  in  the  City  Hall  in  Chemnitz  he  strives  for  the 
emphasis  of  the  middle  ground  which  had  been  somewhat  supprest 
in  his  former  creations.  The  soulful  continuity  and  unity  dis- 
played in  his  earlier  works  were,  however,  never  attained  again." 

Klinger's  early  years  in  the  schools  of  Karlsruhe  and  Berlin  re- 
sulted in  works  of  strong  realism  done  in  luscious  colors.  Yet 
his  versatility  showed  itself  even  then  in  a  "small  portrait  of 
himself  as  a  handsome  boy  of  seventeen  (1874)  with  red  curls  .  .  . 
which  in  its  softness  of  color  and  delicacy  in  the  observation  of 
light  is  close  to  the  artists  of  the  Barbizon  school."     We  read: 

"From  the  beginning  of  his  years  of  travel,  1879,  to  Brussels, 
then  to  Munich,  Klinger  attained  the  zenith  in  his  graphic 
creations  in  such  works  as  'Rescue  of  Ovidian  Victims,' 
Amor  and  Psyche,'  and  'Paraphrase  on  the  Finding  of  a  Clove,' 
which  dates  back  to  former  drawings.  The  lightness  of  his 
stroke  is  the  best  interpreter  of  an  idea  for  a  picture  of  Hellenic, 
grace  and  cheerfulness.  Decorative  smoothness  of  rhythm  of  his 
picture-forms  as  well  as  border-designs,  beautiful  tonalities  of 
Miggestive  picturesque  force  prove  that  the  artist  has  mastered 
all  the  technical  difficulties  and  has  attained  complete  clarity 
in  regard  to  the  fundamental  requirements  of  artistic  book- 
decoration  and  graphic  illustrations  of  a  cyclic  character,  which 
by  no  means  implies  a  mere  transposing  of  a  drawing  into 
another  technique.  There  are  many  who  see  in  these  sheets, 
inspired  by  the  old  paintings  on  (Ireek  vases,  the  more  authentic 
fulfilment  of  the  real  task  of  the  graphic  art  than  the  later 
more  monumental  cycles.  A  short  visit  to  Berlin  in  1883 
prompts  him  to  take  up  painting  seriously  under  a  commission 
from  his  friend  Albers  to  make  mural  decorations  in  a  villa  in 
Steglitz,  which,  however,  was  shortly  torn  down.  The  remainder 
of  the  pictures  are  now  in  the  National-galerie,  Berlin,  and  in  the 


Kunsthalle,  Hamburg.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  see  how  the 
Dionysian  hilarity  of  mood  of  these  first  years  of  self-assured 
flight  exprest  itself  in  his  paintings  by  means  of  the  warm  col- 
oring and  rapturous  buoyancy  of  his  brush.  The  conception 
of  the  subject  shows  the  influence  of  Bocklin,  whose  tremen- 
dous impression  on  him  he  acknowledged  in  the  dedication  of 
his  cycle  of  etchings  called  'A  Love.'" 


NOURISHING   PROVINCIAL  MUSEUMS 

WHEN  THE  GERMANS  took    St.  Quentin   and  car- 
ried off  the  beautiful  pastels  by  Quentin  de  la  Tour 
(now  happily  restored)   people  wondered    how   these 
masterpieces  happened   to   be  in  a  provincial  city  and  not   in 


'  BEETHOVEN." 
Klinger's  statue,  whic'.i  "glorifies  tie  creator  in  the  act  of  creation. 


the  Louvre,  where,  indeed,  they  had  long  reposed  after  the 
master's  death.  The  explanation  was  in  the  liberal  policy  of 
the  French  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  in  placing  pictures  about  the 
country  in  provincial  museums  where  they  help  to  develop  the 
taste  of  non-metropolitan  dwellers.  The  editor  of  The  American 
Art  News  (New  York)  pleads  for  a  similar  policy  in  this  country, 
without,  however,  entertaining  much  faith  in  its  realization. 
The  seeming  embarrassment  of  the  Philadelphia  museum  over 
the  disposition  of  the  Johnson  and  Elkins  bequests  and  the 
notorious  overcrowding  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  lead  to 
such  reflections  as  these: 

"The  thought  arises  that  scattered  throughout  the  States  are 
numberless  communities  thai  would  be  more  than  delighted  to 
be  started  on  the  primrose  path  of  the  permanent  collection. 
Why  can  not  the  great  museums  clean  out  from  time  to  time 
their  well-slocked  basements  and  do  some  pruning  in  their  gal- 
leries— their  ensembles  would  not  suffer,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  benefit,  and  many  a  little  town  would  kindle  bonfires  of 
joy.  But  this  idea  might  seem  too  altruistic  to  be  deemed 
practical.  'To  him  that  hath'  prevails  unfortunately  as  deeply 
in  art  as  in  other  pursuits  of  life.  Museums  should  absolutely 
decline  all  gifts  and  bequests  saddled  with  any  condition:  they 
would  then  retain  the  power  to  bestow  works  of  art  wherever 
their  advisory  committees  might  deem  it  expedient." 


THE   CHURCH  AS  A   CRITIC   OF  INDUSTRY 


OX  THE  INDICTMENT  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  by  the  Interehurch  World  Movement  hinges 
the  question  whether  the  Church  has  committed  an  act 
of  '"economical  trespassing"  or  performed  its  duty  bjT  combin- 
ing practical  effort  with  spiritual  teaching.  By  the  special 
organs  of  labor  the  report  is 
accepted  as  a  final  condemna- 
tion of  the  Steel  Trust;  repre- 
sentative journals  of  industry 
and  finance  charge  that  it  is 
one-sided  and  biased,  with  a 
distinct  leaning  toward  the 
employees.  In  the  religious 
press  is  a  like  dissimilarity  of 
view.  Some  accept  the  as- 
sumption of  juridical  function 
by  the  Church  as  divinely 
ordered,  while  others  reject  it 
as  contrary  to  spiritual  au- 
thority. But  much  comment 
agrees  that  conditions  in  the 
steel-mills  demand  a  remedy, 
and  in  view  of  the  threat  of 
W.  Z.  Foster,  chief  organizer 
of  the  strike  of  1919,  and  of 
the  prophecy  of  the  Inter- 
church's  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, that  another  attempt  will 
be  made  to  organize  the  late 
strikers,  it  is  suggested  in 
some  quarters  that  heed  be 
paid  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  commission.  However, 
Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  chairman 
of  the  corporation's  Board  of 
Directors  and  its  chief  spokes- 
man, is  in  Europe,  and  for  the 
time  being  at  least  peace  reigns 
along  the  Monongahela. 

Conservative  journals  like 
the  Boston  A'eivs  Bureau  charge  that  the  Interchurch's  in- 
vestigators had  a  bias  toward  radicalism.  Under  church 
sanction,  says  the  Boston  paper,  the  report  "draws  a 
picture  of  dark-age  industrial  tyranny  without  a  humane 
thought  or  impulse.  The  long  record  of  interest  and  ef- 
fort in  the  way  of  welfare  work,  profit-sharing,  accident-pre- 
vention, employee-representation,  etc.,  is  quite  as  much  ignored 
as  are  the  special  conditions  of  the  industry  that  have  made 
complete  revision  of  working-time  conditions  a  slow  evolution." 
The  obverse  is  "the  tender  treatment  given  to  the  instigators 
and  managers  of  the  recent  steel  strike.  There  is  a  studied 
effort  to  'whitewash'  all  these,  particularly  Foster."  Obviously, 
it  is  intended  to  "deprecate  any  thought  of  radicalism  being 
contained  in  the  gospel  and  program  set  before  the  rank  and 
file."  But  if  it  becomes  apparent  that  men  of  decided  radical 
leanings  had  much  to  do  with  the  steel-strike  survey,  it  will  be- 
come necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial,  "to 
discover  whether  a  movement  founded  on  high  ideals  and  noble 
aspirations,  directed  by  church  leaders  of  purest  integrity,  and 
aiming  at   the  noble  cause  of  unification  of  Christianity,  com- 


ELBERT  H.  GARY, 

Head  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  whose  pohcies  are  at- 
tacked in  the  Interehurch  steel  report. 


mitted  the  error  of  permitting  itself  to  become  entangled  in  this 
instance  with  industrial  radicalism  and  almost  becoming,  tho 
unconsciously,  an  agent  or  catspaw  for  elements  with  which 
Christianity  can  not  well  line  up." 

But  Labor,  a  Washington  weekly,  reflects  labor's  point  of  view 

in  declaring  that  the  report  is 
a  "fine  vindication  of  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Department 
of  the  Interehurch  World 
Movement,  and  ought  to  point 
the  way  for  governmental 
action."  Furthermore,  this 
journal  believes,  "it  will  be 
difficult  to  convince  sane  men 
and  women  anywhere  that 
Bishop  McConnell  and  Bishop 
Williams  and  their  associates 
have  attached  their  names  to 
a  document  that  'libels'  the 
Steel  Corporation."  The  tone 
of  the  report  is  said  to  be 
"admirable,"  and  "this  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  provocation  of  its  au- 
thors," who  "have  been  tra- 
duced by  members  of  the  Civic 
Federation,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  the 
subsidized  press,  and  wealthy 
churchmen  of  their  own 
denominations." 

"God  or  Gary!"  is  the  cap- 
tion over  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  World,  which  says: 
"The  issue  has  been  sharply 
drawn  between  mammon  and 
religion.  Big  business  has 
challenged  the  Church,  and 
unless  the  Church  is  to  retire 
discredited  it  must  hold  its 
ground.  If  it  is  to  draw  its  inspiration  from  the  Man  of 
Galilee  it  can  not  capitulate  to  Elbert  H.  Gary.  The  ranks  are 
closing  round  the  Steel  Trust  in  a  way  to  cause  it  grave  con- 
cern." While  it  witholds  judgment  until  all  the  evidence  is  in, 
the  Washington  Post  urges  that  the  indictment  "can  not  be 
ignored  nor  the  clientele  back  of  the  commission  be  disparaged." 
For— 

"The  great  Protestant  denominations  of  the  country,  through 
then-  social  commissions  and  by  the  action  of  their  courts  of  last 
resort,  during  the  past  five  years  have  steadily  been  formulating 
a  social  Christianity  program  that  does  not  fit  in  at  all  with 
the  older  order  of  industrial  philosophy  or  stand-pat  politics. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  likewise,  by  its  commission  headed 
by  Arehbishop  Hayes,  of  New  York,  and  advised  by  Professor 
Ryan,'of  the  Catholic  University  in  this  city,  has  defined  a  social 
program  for  clerical  and  lay  support  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  one  that  the  makers  of  iron  and  steel  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois  still  champion. 

"These  religious  and  ethical  forces  have  got  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  political  parties  and  the  employing  groups  of  the  country. 
They  are  fast  coming  to  the  mood  of  indifference  whether  their 
championship  of  social  justice  involves  loss  of  large  donations 
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to  denominational  treasuries  or  not.  Bishop  McConnell,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  heads  the  commission  now 
indicting  the  Steel  Company,  can  speak  with  the  authority  of 
a  denomination  that  numbers  millions  of  adherents  and  that 
has  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  its  treasury  pledged  by 
the  rank  and  file." 

But  The  Outlook  (New  York)  holds  that  "in  a  case  like  that 
of  the  steel  strike,  the  Church,  in  attempting  to  judge,  is  start- 
ing to  do  something  it  has  no  power  to  complete.  ...  It  is  the 
Church's  business  to  discriminate,  it  is  not  the  Church's  husiness 
lo  judge.*'  By  the  same  token  The  Presbyterian  believes  that  the 
Industrial  Commission  "had  neither  spiritual,  civil,  nor  any 
legal  right  to  pass  on  the  case.  Then'  authority  in  the  case  was 
wholly  presumptuous,  .  .  .  and  should  all  men  engage  in  this 
kind  of  self-assumed  authority,  wisdom,  and  right,  the  world 
woidd  become  a  bedlam."  Rather  than  take  upon  itself  power  of 
judgment  in  such  affairs,  "it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Church 
will  cut  clear  of  these  things,  adhere  to  her  own  work  of  saving 
and  making  men  good,  and  leave  the  adjustment  of  civil  rights 
to  properly  constituted  authority." 

But  The  Churchman  (Episcopal)  takes  the  opposite  view: 
"Missionaries  are  permitted  to  denounce  the  Chinese  custom  of 
foot-binding.  Is  it  stretching  a  Christian  point  for  the  Churches 
in  America  in  their  missionary  capacity  to  denounce,  wherever 
they  may  find  it  practised,  soul-binding?  A  twelve-hour  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  is,  we  think,  a  soul-binding  process."  And  in 
the  opinion  of  The  Christian  Register  the  great  achievement  "is 
the  expansion  of  the  business  of  religion  which  definitely  passes 
from  the  personal  moralities  to  the  social  moralities,  from  the 
private  individual's  behavior  to  the  great  corporation's  conduct." 
It  is  not  "a  matter  of  labor  or  capital,  but  of  religion  and  human- 
ity." The  conclusions  of  the  report  constitute  a  serious  chal- 
lenge to  the  officials  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  declares  the  New 
York  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist),  and  utters  this  solemn 
warning: 

"It  is  incumbent  upon  that  great  organization  either  to  dis- 
prove these  statements,  which  upon  their  face  are  a  sweeping 
indictment  of  its  autocratic  labor  policy,  or  to  proceed  to  remedy 
speedily  the  conditions  which  are  now  laid  bare.  It  will  not 
suffice  to  call  the  investigators  hard  names  and  to  impugn  their 
motives.  It  •will  be  no  defense  to  point  out  that  the  Industrial 
Relations  Conference,  which  set  the  inquiry  on  foot,  was  a  hot- 
bed of  radical  ideas.  What  the  public  will  wish  to  know  is 
whether  the  allegations  now  so  specifically  and  positively  affirmed 
are  the  truth  and,  if  so,  what  remedy  the  Steel  Corporation  pro- 
poses to  offer. 

One  thing  is  certain,  if  the  corporation  can  not  clear  itself  it 
will  have  to  clean  house.  For  such  conditions,  affecting  an 
enormous  number  of  men  and  women  dependent  upon  a  basic 
industry  for  their  support,  can  not  continue  unremedied  without 
bringing  suffering  upon  the  entire  public,  either  in  the  form  of 
another  strike  or  in  some  other  way  involving  danger,  distress, 
and  disorder  as  well  as  financial  loss." 

Tho  the  striker  is  back  at  work,  under  a  "truce,"  his  victory 
is  complete,  writes  Gerald  C.  Treacy,  S.J.,  in  America  (Catholic). 
"  He  is  now  vindicated  by  a  report  that  is  impartial,  sincere,  and 
honest."     In  this  observer's  opinion: 

"The  steel  strike  was  a  straight  American  fight  for  justice, 
conducted  by  the  rules  enforced  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  the  charges  of  Bolshevism  in  its  conduct  brought 
forward  by  the  hypocritical  pretenders  of  Americanism  were 
unfounded.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  workers  in  the  steel  indus- 
try have  had  their  hours  lengthened,  not  shortened.  The  ma- 
jority of  unskilled  workers  earned  less  than  enough  for  the 
average  family's  minimum  subsistence,  while  the  skilled  workers 
earned  less  than  enough  for  the  average  family's  comfort.  The 
control  exercised  over  the  worker  is  autocratic,  extending  be- 
yond the  plants  and  affecting  his  civic  status.  The  I.  W.  W.  and 
other  radical  organizations  had  no  influence  in  the  strike.  The 
strike  was  just  inasmuch  as  'the  cause  of  the  strike  lay  in 
grievances  which  gave  the  workers  just  cause  for  complaint 
and  for  action.  These  unredrest  grievances  still  exist  in  the 
steel  industrv.'  " 


WHAT  THE  FACTORY  CAN  TEACH 
THE  CLERGY 

PROTESTING  THAT  A  MINORITY  of  churchmen  are 
coloring  the  minds  of  the  majority  with  the  "'Red'  doc- 
trine of  destruction"  of  the  present  industrial  systems, 
a  writer  in  Industry,  a  Washington  semimonthly,  urges 
that  clergymen  give  independent  study  to  the  pressing  problems 
of  labor,  and  promises  they  will  learn  that  "the  clergyman  who 
seeks  to  undermine  the  industrial  standing  of  America  by  preach- 
ing that  a  few  rule  and  all  others  live  in  slavish  dependence 
is  on  the  wrong  track."  Invitations  for  personal  observation 
and  investigation  have  been  proffered,  according  to  this  author- 
ity, by  employers'  associations,  and  there  is  now  opportunity 
to  clear  up  disputed  points  by  "the  common-sense  method  of 
going  direct  to  industrial  managers  and  to  industrial  plants." 
" Honest-intentioned  clergy"  are  assured  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  secure  facts,  "for  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  all  the  indus- 
trial institutions  of  America  employ  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  one  per  cent,  have  over  five  hundred  men,  and  two 
per  cent,  have  over  a  thousand  men."  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
many  improvements  made  in  recent  years,  and  we  are  told 
that  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  majority  of  business  men 
of  to-day  have  risen  from  humble  positions,  often  from  appren- 
ticeships in  the  industries  which  they  now  own  or  control,  a 
fact  "which  has  brought  America  to  its  present  place  as  a  rank- 
ing industrial  power  in  the  world  of  trade." 

From  much  criticism  and  many  indictments  of  industry,  the 
writer  singles  Rev.  Richard  W.  Hogue's  charge  in  The  Church- 
man (Episcopal)  that  "the  old  social  order  has  passed  from  the 
age  of  its  indictment  to  the  hour  of  its  condemnation,"  and  that 
all  the  evidence  against  it  "covers  the  long  ages  of  stifling  slums, 
squalid  tenements,  unearned  privilege,  arrogant  mastership, 
staggering  poverty,  and  debasing  ignorance;  the  earth  and  its 
fulness  controlled  by  the  few,  the  vast  majority  compelled  to 
live  in  daily  want  or  slavish  dependence."  How  many,  asks  the 
writer  in  Industry,  would  subscribe  to  this  accusation  "v  ithout 
first  taking  pains  at  least  to  investigate  the  industrial  situation 
in  their  own  community?"  Rather  than  immediate  acceptance 
of  such  an  allegation,  "how  much  better  and  more  practical  it 
seems  to  go  about  constructive  measures  in  this  cooperative 
way  than  to  keep  aloof  and  to  stir  up  antagonistic  feelings  by 
denouncing  the  whole  industrial  system  in  blanket  indictment." 
If  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hogue  prove  to  be  true,  "the  clergymen 
will  be  doing  the  country  a  great  service  if  they  will  give  the 
specific  facts  of  city,  persons,  and  exact  features  of  such  abuses." 
If,  however,  it  be  found  that  conditions  in  industry  "now  place 
about  workmen  safeguards  and  means  of  earning  a  wholesome 
living  with  opportunity  of  becoming  business  men  either  by 
saving  money  or  by  study  and  through  experience  as  managers, 
then  clergymen  should  refute  the  doctrines  of  impractical  church 
leaders  and  should  put  a  stop  to  addresses  and  publications  which 
seek  to  tear  down  the  present  industrial  and  social  structure  of 
America."  Further  defense  for  the  present  system  is  found  by 
the  writer  in  all  the  safeguards  with  which  the  workmen  are 
hedged  about,  in  accident  prevention  maintained  as  a  part  of  the 
productive  program  of  progressive  establishments;  medical  and 
hospital  equipment,,  recreation  provided,  the  maintenance  of 
continuation  and  industrial  classes  for  men  and  women,  instruc- 
tion in  citizenship,  and  in  the  movement  now  under  way  to 
provide  enough  comfortablo,  attractive  homes  for  employees  of 
the  industries  of  America.  "Seven  million  dollars  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  this  housing  proposition  by  one  company  alone, 
and  other  companies  and  other  employers  are  aiding  in  similar 
proportion."     But,  in  spite  of  such  present  endoavor, 

"Revolutionary  theories  of  overturning  present  systems  of 
industrial  management  have  been  advanced  by  churchmen  of 
liberal  and  fanatical  trend.      Strife  has  been  encouraged  where 
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cooperation  should  have  been  fostered.  The  press  and  platform 
addresses,  books  and  sermons,  all  bear  witness  that  certain 
church  agencies  and  leaders  are  bent  on  denouncing  the  present- 
day  system  of  industrial  management.  Upon  the  success  of 
industrial  production  depends  the  welfare  of  all  religious  and 
philanthropic  effort.  Therefore,  will  all  the  body  of  churchmen 
consent  to  a  minority  coloring  the  whole  church  thought  with  its 
'  Red'  doctrine  of  destruction  of  the  present  systems  and  intro- 
duction of  allied  Soviet  rule  with  its  attending  scorn  of  the 
principles  of  religion  and  law  and  order? 

"Something  must  be  done  by  the  thousands  of  clergymen  who 
preach  and  serve  in  the  industrial  centers.  These  clergymen  have 
the  power  to  settle  the  question  whether  the  Church  is  to  be 
dominated  by  men  who  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and 
the  Soviet  teachers  and  the  militant  Socialists  in  their  varying 
creeds  and  preachments.  It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  first 
steps  would  be  for  the  clergymen  to  go  to  the  factories  and  to 
confer  with  employers  and  workmen,  and  then  begin  to  announce 
their  findings,  and  then  proceed  to  put  out  of  authority  in  the 
Church  all  who  persist  in  agitating  unrest  and  revolution.  Em- 
ployers have  invited  cooperation.  Will  the  average  clergyman 
recognize  the  serious  condition  in  which  the  Church  finds  itself 
to-day  and  hasten  to  aid  employers  and  workmen  in  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  in  industrial  matters? 

"If  the  clergyman  in  industrial  centers  thinks  other  matters 
are  more  important  and  allows  the  radicals  to  come  into  com- 
plete control  of  church  thought  regarding  industrial  relations, 
there  is  bound  to  develop  a  condition  in  America  jvhich  will 
bring  disaster  to  the  Church  as  well  as  ruin  to  industrial  matters. 

"If  employers  are  not  treating  Avorkmen  right,  which  em- 
ployers are  they?  In  what  cities  do  clergymen  sit  by  and  allow 
such  conditions  to  exist  as  Rev.  Hogue  describes  in  The  Church- 
man t  If  Rev.  Hogue  is  mistaken,  why  should  such  a  church 
paper  be  allowed  to  publish  general  statements  without  specific 
citation  as  to  where  such  conditions  exist?  It  is  the  duty  of 
clergymen  everywhere  to  know  for  themselves.  Will  they  visit 
employers  and  workmen  to  find  out  the  truth?" 


MENNONITE   MIGRATION   OPPOSED 

THE  PROPOSED  MIGRATION  of  the  Canadian  col- 
ony of  Orthodox  Mennonites  into  Mississippi  and  other 
States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  aroused  consider- 
able protest  in  the  press  of  this  country,  and  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  particularly  the  State  Democratic  committees  have 
adopted  resolutions  opposing  the  establishment  within  their 
borders  of  Mennonite  colonies.  The  members  of  this  religious 
order  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  numbering  some  eight 
thousand  persons  and  possest  of  property  worth  ten  million 
dollars,  plan  to  leave  this  summer  because  of  the  loss  of  cer- 
tain privileges  under  which  they  were  excused  all  military  duty 
and  permitted  to  maintain  a  German-speaking  sectarian  school 
system.  In  voicing  it^  protest  the  Alabama  State  Committee, 
according  to  the  religious  press,  passed  this  resolution: 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Democratic  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee hereby  unreservedly  condemns  the  movement  now  under 
way  to  bring  into  Mississippi  a  colony  of  eight  thousand  Men- 
nonites from  Canada  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  said 
Mennonites  refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  public 
schools;  (2)  they  speak  and  write  only  the  German  language, 
which  is  equivalent  to  thinking  in  German;  (3)  it  is  composed 
wholly  of  conscientious  objectors  who  refused  to  fight  for  the 
Allied  cause  when  Canada  was  being  bled  by  the  world-war. 
We  are,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  these  Mennonites  are  un- 
desirable citizens,  and  we  are  opposed  to  bringing  them  into 
Mississippi." 

As  an  offset  to  the  difficulties  caused  by  their  peculiar  beliefs, 
the  Mennonites  are  looked  upon  as  thrifty  and  industrious,  and 
their  departure  will  result  in  serious  loss  to  Canada.  According 
to  a  Winnipeg  correspondent  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  prairie  towns  will  be  depopulated  and  im- 
proved land  holdings  woi'th  several  million  dollars  will  have  to 
be  sold  for  what  they  will  bring.  But  no  obstacle  has  been 
offered  to  the  proposed  trek,  and  Bishop  Wahl,  second  ranking 


bishop  of  the  Mennonites,  has  secured  the  required  permit  from 
the  government  authorities.  The  correspondent  of  The  Pioneer 
Press  quotes  as  follows  the  Bishop's  explanation  of  the  Men- 
nonite move: 

"Some  time  ago  the  chief  officials  of  the  Orthodox  Mennonite 
Church  declared  that,  as  there  appeared  no  chance  of  their  re- 
gaining the  right  to  special  privilege  in  regard  to  schools,  they 
would  depart  from  Canada,  even  as  they  departed  in  former  years 
from  Germany,  Holland,  and  Russia,  and  seek  a  land  in  which 
freedom  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion  would  be  given  them. 

"The  Church  adheres  to  the  opinion  that  the  Manitoba 
school  law  is  being  forced  on  the  Mennonites  in  direct  violation 
of  the  agreement  of  1873,  made  with  the  Dominion  Government. 
They  appreciate  now  that  while  they  have  a  charter  of  special 
privilege  in  this  respect^  this  charter  was  granted  by  the  wrong 
authority.  There  is  no  alternative  but  to  leave  Manitoba,  and 
Saskatchewan  as  wellk  as  the  trend  of  education  law  in  that 
province  parallels  that  of  Manitoba. 

"To  carry  out  the  project,  a  delegation  of  six  leaders  of  the 
Mennonites  was  chosen.  The  delegation  was  instructed  to  tour 
the  United  States  and  see  what  could  be  found  by  way  of  land 
suitable  for  colonization  in  a  State  willing  to  give  the  privileges 
sought  by  the  Church. 

"The  State  of  Mississippi  was  decided  on.  Interviews  with 
the  Governor  of  that  State  resulted  in  obtaining  a  specific  pledge 
in  writing  giving  the  Menonnite  community  freedom  as  to  wor- 
ship and  the  conduct  of  schools  for  Mennonite  children." 

The  Mennonite  Bishop,  according  to  this  authority,  actually 
secured  a  promise  from  Attorney-General  Palmer  that  if  the 
community  settles  in  the  United  States  it  will  be  granted  an 
official  pledge  of  total  immunity  from  military  service  both  now 
and  in  the  future.  The  Nashville  Tennessean  does  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Palmer  made  any  such  promise,  for  it  would  "set  a 
dangerous  precedent  and  have  far-reaching  consequences."  And 
it  comments: 

"The  Mennonites  are  an  inoffensive  i-eligious  body  in  peace 
time.  They  attend  to  their  own  affairs  and  let  the  outside  world 
alone.  But  in  war-time,  as  proved  in  the  late  emergency,  they 
can  cause  great  embarrassment  to  the  Government  which  shel- 
ters them  and  their  peculiar  religious  beliefs.  One  of  Christ's 
most  famous  sayings,  '  Render  under  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's'  they  overlook  entirely.  They  are  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  the  fruits  of  peace,  but  they  will  not  take  part  in  the 
labor  and  the  fighting  necessary  to  insure  peace.  It  is  a  truism, 
old  as  the  hills,  that  no  man  should  be  given  citizenship  unless 
he  is  willing  to  support  his  country  in  days  of  trouble  as  well 
as  in  hours  of  prosperity. 

"The  Mennonites  are  leaving  Canada  because  the  sentiment 
there  favors  every  man  shouldering  a  gun,  if  necessary,  in  de- 
fense ofthe  realm.  If  we  welcome  such  to  this  country,  then 
we  can  not  refuse  to  permit  pacifists  from  other  countries  to 
immigrate  here.  .  .  .  We  do  not  believe  that  Palmer  made  the 
statement  credited  to  him." 

Tho  "they  wish  to  enjoy  the  blessings  that  America  offers, 
they  do  not  wish  to  become  Americans,"  says  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning Xeir*.  which  adds  that  "there  are  too  many  of  this  idea  now 
in  America,  as  we  learned  to  our  sorrow  in  the  war."  In  view 
of  their  insistence  "in  being  a  law  unto  themselves  in  such 
vital  things  as  education  and  national  defense,  wijll  they  not  be 
as  undesirable  as  they  are  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan?"  asks 
the  Providence  Journal.'  "We  have  too  many  such  foreign 
communrYies  in  our  midst  now — Little  Russians,  Little  Ger- 
manys,  Little  -Italys,  and  the  like."  complains  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  and  "the  problem  of  penetrating  and  leavening  them 
with  Americanism  is  already  heavy  enough  without  the  assump- 
tion of  new  burdens  of  that  kind.  Unless  the  Mennonites  can 
show  they  mean  to  become  good  Americans,  they  should  not 
be  admitted."  But  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  thinks  that 
"the  coming  of  the  Canadian  contingent  at  this  time  is  pecu- 
liarly fortunate,"  for  "there  is  no  doubt  of  the  desirability  of  the 
Mennonites  as  citizens,  particularly  in  view  of  their  industry 
and  skill  as  farmers  and  their  law-abiding  character." 
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Qhe  Beauty  and  Character 

of  the  House  o/BRICK 
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I  USE  FACE  BRICK  j 
— UPays\r~ 

"The  Story  of  Bric\" 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attractive 
illustrations  and  useful  information 
for  all  who  intend  to  build.  The 
Romance  of  Brick,  Extravagance  of 
Cheapness,  Comparative  Costs,  How 
:o  Finance  the  Building  of  a  Home,  are 
.i  few  of  the  subjects  treated. Your  copy 
is  awaiting  your  request.  Send  today. 


BEAUTY  and  character  are  the  qualities 
we  want  our  homes  to  express.  They  are 
not  dependent  on  size  and  cost,  but  on  design 
and  materials.  Through  its  wide  variety  of  color 
tones  and  textures,  Face  Brick  offers  artistic 
possibilities  beyond  the  scope  of  other  materia 
als;  and  by  its  durability  and  fire-safety,  and  by 
reducing  repairs,  depreciation,  insurance  rates, 
and  fuel  costs  to  a  minimum,  it  is  the  most 
economical  material  in  the  long  run,  for  the 
cottage  as  well  as  for  the  mansion.  These  mat' 
ters  are  fully  discussed  in  "The  Story  of  Brick." 

American  Face  Brick  Association 

1 1 34  "Westminster  Building  •  Chicago 
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CURRENT    -     POETRY 


THE  faint  and  far-away  echo  of  Ten- 
nyson's "Lotos  Eaters"  is,  perhaps,  to 
be  hoard  in  the  following  verses,  but  there  is 
also  moral  passion,  and  hence  more  ap- 
plication to  to-day  in  this  than  in  the 
earlier  verses.     The  Weekly  Review  prints  it. 

THE  LAODICEANS 

By  Marion  Couthouy  Smith 

"To  the  Angel  of  the  Church  of  the  Laodiceans 
write  ...  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither 
hot  nor  cold.    I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot." 

We  are  the  Laodiceans:    we  know  not  the  ice  nor 

the  fire; 
We  have  never  sprung  to  the  edge  of  doom  at  the 

call  of  a  brave  desire; 
We  have  basked  in  the  tepid  noon-tides;   we  have 

drawn  an  even  breath; 
We  have  never  felt  between  our  lips  the  savors  of 

life  or  death. 

We  are  the  Laodiceans,  loved  not  by  God  nor  man ; 
We  boast  in  our  ease  or  riches,  and  take  what 

praise  we  can; 
No  love  shall  sear  us  with  longing,  no  grief  shall 

turn  us  to  stone; 
We   shall  not  dance  to  the  pipes  of   Spring,   no 

answer  to  joy  or  moan. 

We  are  the  Laodiceans:  when  God's  great  sum- 
mons came, 

Cleaving  the  hosts  of  living  men,  as  with  a  line  of 
flame, 

We  were  tossed  aside  like  vagrant  leaves  at  an 
idle  wind's  behest, 

For  we  knew  not  the  ways  of  battle,  and  we  found 
not  the  ways  of  rest. 

We  are  the  Laodiceans:    we  have  slight  fear  of 

hell, 
For  even  its  master  can  not  say,  "Ye  have  dono 

my  bidding  well." 
And  what  for  us  would  heaven  be,  with  its  endless 

lift  and  range? 
We  are  doomed  to  a  passionless  limbo,  that  knows 

not  life  nor  change. 

WTe  are  the  Laodiceans:    we  care  not  for  wrong 

nor  right; 
We  have  no  part  in  a  world's  defense,  no  cause 

for  which  to  fight; 
The  fruits  of  the  ground  are  sweet ;   we  would  rest 

in  our  garden-places, 
But  God  himself  shall  drive  us  out,  between  the 

black  star-spaces. 

We  are  the  Laodiceans:    our  fight  is  with  only 

those 
Who  would  send  us  to  burning  deserts,  or  whelm 

us  in  alien  snows; 
We  feel  no  lure  of  march  nor  flight ;    we  taste  not 
hope  nor  shame; 

And  we  die,  in  our  visionless  Eden,  of  a  curse 
without  a  name. 

Perhaps  one  may  be  inclined  to  regard 
this  more  of  a  novel  than  a  poem.  When 
novelists  take  to  other  fields  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  old  technique  may  cling. 
Instead  of  a  three-volume  novel  we  find  in 
To-Day  (London)  a  three-stanza  one: 

FOOLISH  CURIOSITY 

By  Harold  Monro 

That  girl  I  knew  last  week,  she  was 
A  cool  and  gentle  little  thing, 
And  it  was  good  to  walk  with  her: 
Her  talking  had  a  birdlike  ring. 
On  Saturday  at  Hammersmith, 
Hearing  her  clear-toned  phrases  sing. 
I  crossed  the  crowded  tramway  street 
And  nearly  bought  a  jeweler's  ring. 

But.  urgently,  outside  the  shop, 
She  asked  me  why  I  loved  her  so, 


And  if  I'd  ever  loved  before, 
To  which  I  said:   "I  do  not  know." 
And  was  1  faithful,  then  she  asked. 
I  answered:   "We  had  better  go." 

That  little  girl  I  knew  last  week — 
Can  that  be  she?     Look !     Over  there? 
She! — walking  with  another  man, 
And  all  those  rings  her  fingers  wear: 
She!     How  much  happier  she  looks! 
But  he,  the  man  she  has  with  her, 
His  eyelids  droop; 
He  has  a  melancholy  stare. 

In  almost  a  similar  genre  The  English 
Review  (August,  London)  presents  a  thing 
of  starker  realism  as  well  as  profounder 
suggestion: 

BETTY  RIDDLE 

By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 

As  she  sits  at  her  stall  in  the  Martinmas  Fair 
With  a  patched  blue  umbrella  slung  over  her  chair, 
Old  Betty  Riddle  sells 
Greenjacks  and  jargonelles, 
Fixing  some  ghost  of  old  days  with  her  stare. 

"A  ha'p'orth  of  greenjacks!"  each  little  boy  cries, 
Devouring  six-penn'orth  at  least  with  his  eyes: 
Into  his  grubby  hands 
Pears  drop  as  still  he  stands; 
But  she  gives  him  no  glance  as  he  munches  his 
prize. 

While  mowing  and  mumbling  she  broods  all  the 
day. 

And  her  mellow  green  pyramids  dwindle  away, 
Folk  in  the  roundabout 
Racket  and  skirl  and  shout; 

Yet  never  a  word  to  it  all  does  she  say. 

And   even   if,  when  her  whole  stock  in   trade's 

bought, 
Some  laughing  lad's  eye  by   that  cold  stare  is 
caught, 

Glumly  away  he'll  slink, 
Too  dull  of  wit  to  think 
Of  offering  a  penny  to  her  for  her  thought. 

And  soon  they  forget  her,  the  lads  without  sense; 
Yet  the  thought  that  is  burning  that  blue  and 
intense 

Past-piercing  steely  eye, 
Blind  to  the  passer-by, 
Must  be  worth  a  deal  more  than  the  pears  and 
the  pence. 

Still  staring  she  sits  while  the  slow  quarters  chime 
Till  the  raw  fog  has  covered  her  bare  boards  with 
rime — 

Crazy  old  wife  who  sells 
Greenjacks  and  jargonelles — 
Having  buried  three  husbands  in  all  in  her  time. 

The  price  a  man  pays  for  economic  bet- 
terment in  a  new  country  is  the  loss  that  a 
dweller  of  New  South  Wales  confides  to  The 
Bulletin  (Sydney), where  we  turn  frequently 
for  poignant  verse: 

FAIRY-FOLK 

By  Roderic  Quinn 

When  I  am  all  alone 
By  lake  or  hill  or  sea, 
I  go  searching  near  and  far, 
Under  moon  or  sun  or  star, 
For  the  little  fairy-folk 
Of  the  Old  Countree. 

Tho  I  know  they're  all  about, 

Yet  they  hide  themselves  from  me, 

For  a  secret  folk  are  they 

At  their  wonder-work  and  play — 

They  the  little  fairy-folk 

Of  the  Old  Countree. 

Can  it  be  that  they  are  one 
With  the  butterfly  and  bee. 


With  the  dewdrop,  bright  and  brief. 
And  the  dancing  blade  and  leaf — 
They  the  little  fairy-folk 
Of  the  Old  Counti  ee? 

Down  about  me  falls  a  veil 
Dimming  that  which  I  would  see. 
But  it  was  not  so,  I  wist. 
When  through  graying  rain  and  mist, 
They  were  mine  to  know  and  greet 
In  the  Old  Countree. 

There's  a  gate  I  may  not  ope 

Since  I  have  lost  the  key, 

"Tis  the  gate  of  dim  Romance, 

Where  they  sing  and  court  and  dance — 

They  the  little  fairy-folk 

Of  the  Old  Countree. 

The  Bulletin  has  also  this  reminder  of 
the  poet's  aloofness  from  us  even  in  death, 
his  careless  regard  for  men's  ways: 

A  POET'S  GRAVE 

By  M.  Forrest 
"Neglected  is  the  poet's  grave,"  they  say. 
"Those  blossoming  weeds  affront  the  passers-by — 
He  who  was  great  forgotten  with  the  less!" 
But  I,  who  knew  the  poet,  answer  "Nay; 
He  would  have  loved  these  singing  grasses  high, 
And  the  perfection  of  that  loneliness." 

If  you  wonder  why  flowers  carry  such 
odd  names  as  "Joe-pie  weed"  or  "Queen's 
lace  handkerchief,"  try  and  answer  the 
query  in  verse  as  successful  as  this  in 
Punch  (London).  The  triangular  pod  of 
the  flower  seems  to  suggest  the  name  of — 

SHEPHERD'S  PURSE 

There  was  a  silly  shepherd  lived  out  at  Taunton 
Dene 
(Hey-nonny-nonny-no     for     Taunton     in     tho 
summer!) 
And  oh,  but  he  was  bitter  cold!  and  oh,  but  he 

was  mean! 
The  maidens  vowed  a  bitterer  had  never  yet  been 
seen 

At  Taunton  in  the  summer. 

He  lived  to  gather  in  the  gold — he  loved  to  hear 
it  chink 
(Hey-nonny-nonny-no     for     Taunton     in     the 
summer!) 
And  he  could  only  dream  of  gold — of  gold  could 

only  think; 
And  all  the  fairies  watched  him,  and  they  watched 
him  with  a  wink 

At  Taunton  in  the  summer. 

At  last  one  summer  noonday,  when  the  sky  was 
blue  and  deep 
(Hey-nonny-nonny-no     for     Taunton     in     the 
summer!) 
They   made   him    heavy-headed   as   he   watched 

beside  his  sheep 
And  all  the  little  Taunton  elves  came  stealing  out 
to  peep 

At  Taunton  in  the  summer. 

They  opened  wide  his  wallet  and  they  stole  the 
coins  away 
(Hey-nonny-nonny-no     for     Taunton    in     the 
summer!) 
They  took  the  round  gold  pieces  and  they  used 

them  for  their  play. 
They  rolled  and  chased  and  tumbled  them  and 
lost  them  in  the  hay 

At  Taunton  in  the  summer. 

And  when  they'd  finished  playing  they  used  all 
their  magic  powers 
(Hey-nonny-nonny-no     for     Taunton     in     the 
summer!) 
The  silly  shepherd  woke  and  wept,  he  sought  his 

gold  for  hours, 
And  all  he  found  was  drifts  and  drifts  of  tiny 
greenish  flowers 

At  Taunton  in  the  summer. 
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It  is  easier  to  find  good  clothes  at  high 
prices  than  to  find  good  clothes  at  medium 
prices. 

Styleplus,  however,  stand  out  the  nation 
over  as  clothes  of  really  distinctive  quality  at 
prices  never  extreme.  Their  fabrics  are  all- 
wool;  their  styling  excellent;  their  tailoring 
exceptional.  Their  guarantee  is  full  and 
absolute;  satisfaction  is  certain;  assured. 

Go  to  your  local  Styleplus  Store,  see 
Styleplus,  note  the  medium  prices  for  the 
high  quality  of  the  clothes;  then  do  what 
your  judgment  says  is  right. 

Henry  Sonneborn  &t  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Copyrieh!  1920 

| Henry  Sonneborn 

tc  Co.,  Inc. 


STYLEPLUS  ~*The  big  name  in  clothos 
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Charging- 
Stop  Him! 


Owners  and  Operators  oj 
J.   Stevens  Arms  Company 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.     • 


J  JERE  he  comes — six  hundred  pounds  of  wounded,  raving,  fight' 
1  L  ing  grizzly !  Wicked,  pointed  head  stretched  out — evil  little  pig 
eyes  glaring  hate — long  yellow  tus\s  snapping  in  bloody  foam — high 
shoulders  rocking  with  effort  as  they  drive  the  tennnch  hoo\ed  chisels 
of  claws  ripping  through  the  moss — smash  through  the  witch-hopples 
— here  he  comes! 

Easy  does  it — take  your  time!  The  little  .250' 3000  Savage 
rises  easily,  smoothly,  into  line.  Squeezing  the  pistol' grip' face  frozen 
against  the  stoc\ — seeing  both  sights — following  thai  slavering  chin 
with  the  bead — holding  your  breath  and  shutting  down  steadily  with 
your  trigger 'finger.      Bang ! 

Fingers  racing,  before  the  echo  of  the  shot  you  re  reloaded  and 
ready  again.  But  he's  down.  Crumpled  end  over  end  in  his 
stride.  That  vicious  little  87  grain  pointed  bullet,  traveling  3,000 
feet  per  second,  smashed  through  his  jaw,  shivered  his  nec\  vertebrae 
to  splinters,  and  splashed  them  through  his  lungs.  T^ever  \new 
what  struc\  him — dead  when  he  hit  the  ground. 

Only  seven  pounds  of  rifle — the  .250-3000  Savage  six  shots — 
m  two  seconds,  if  you  need  them  that  fast — and  each  of  them  with 
a  gilt'edge  target  accuracy  that  will  hit  an  800'yard  military  bulls' 
eye,  and  punch  enough  to  slam  through  half'inch  steel  boilerplate  at 
a  hundred  yards.  J^pw  supplied  in  both  Lever  and  Bolt  action  with 
checked  extra' full  pistol'grip  and  forearm  and  corrugated  steel  shotgun 
butt'plate  and  trigger.  See  either  one  at  your  dealer's — he  can 
supply  them  or  write  Dept.  T  for  complete  description. 

SavageAirms  Corporation 

SHARON,    PA.  UTIC A,   N.  Y.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,   MASS. 

Executive  and  Export  Offices,  JO  Church  Street,  N.    V.    C. 
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THE   AMERICAN  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

(From  Commerce  Monthly,  published  by  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York) 


IT  IS  ESTIMATED  that  the  United  States  originally  possest 
850,000.000  acres  of  timber-land,  of  which  only  about  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  million  acres  remain.  However,  in  spite 
of  the  methods  of  lumbering  that  have  wasted  so  much  of  our 
original  timber,  the  United  States  is  still  the  third  country  of 
the  world  in  respect  to  forest  acreage,  being  led  only  by  Russia 
and  Canada.  The  remaining  virgin  stands  consist  chiefly  of 
various  species  of  hardwoods  in  the  central  and  southern  hard- 
wood regions,  the  yellow  pine  along  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  coasts,  and  the  Douglas  fir,  spruce,  and  cedar  of  the  Par 
Northwest,  with  smaller  stands  of  redwood,  California  sugar  and 
white  pine,  Western  yellow  pine  and  Idaho  white  pine  in  the 
Inland  Empire  region,  white  pine  in  northern  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  and  spruce  in  Maine. 

Lumber  production  in  this  country  reached  its  peak  in  1006 
and  1907.  Table  A  shows  the  estimated  total  cut  of  lumber 
in  the  United  States  from  1904  to  1918.  Production  in  1919  is 
estimated  at  about  the  same  as  for  1918. 

TABLE  A. — Lumber  Production  in  the  United  States,  1904  to  1018 


Year  Thousand  Feet 

1904 43,000,000 

1905 43,500,000 

1906 46,000,000 

1907 46,000,000 

1908 42,000,000 

1909 44,500,000 

1910 44,500,000 

1911 43,000.000 


Year  Thousand  Feet 

1912 45,000,000 

1913 44,000,000 

1914 40,500,000 

1915 38,000,000 

1916 40,000,000 

1917 36,000,000 

1918 32,000,000 


The  original  for-est  acreage  contained  approximately  5,200 
billion  board  feet  of  merchantable  timber.  The  latest  estimate 
of  timber  remaining  is  2,826  billion  feet.  Of  this  difference 
about  one-third^  has  been  lumbered,  one-third  destroyed  by 
forest-fires,  and  one-third  wasted.  Table  B  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  American  standing  timber  by  species. 


TABLE  B. — Distribution  by   Species  of  Standing  Timber  in  the 

United  States 
Species 


Douglas  fir 

Southern  yellow  pine .  .  . 
Western  yellow  pine .  .  .  . 

Spruce 

Redwood 

Western  hemlock 

Western  cedar 

Eastern  hemlock 

Sugar  pine 

Cypress 

White  and  Norway  pine. 

Western  white  pine 

All  other  conifers 

Hardwoods 


Stand 
(Billion  Feet) 

718.4 
392.7 
334.9 
116.5 
101.9 

92.0 

91.2 

65.6 

.34.0 

44.3 

44.1 

20.8 
200.3 
548.7 


Totals 2,826.0 

The  different  cycles  of  lumber  production  have  naturally 
caused  the  proportions  of  production  of  different  species  to  vary 
widely  from  period  to  period.  Table  C  shows  the  production 
of  the  most  important  species  of  lumber  in  1899,  in  1913,  and 
in  the  last  three  years  for  which  figures  are  available. 


TABLE  C. 


-Production  of  Lumber  in  the  United  States  by 
Species  for  Certain'  Years 


Species 


Yellow  pine 

Douglas  fir 

White  pine 

oak 

Hemlock 

Western  pine 

Spruce 

Cypress 

Maple 

Gum  (red  and  sap) 

Kedwood 

Birch 

Chestnut 

Larch 

Vellow  poplar.  .  .  . 
All  other 


Totals 35,084*166 


Thousand  Feet 


1899 


9.657,676 

1,736,507 

7,742,391 

4,438,027 

3,420,673 

945,432 

1,448,091 

495,836 

633,466 

285,417 

360,167 

132,601 

206,688 

50.619 

1,115,242 

2,415,333 


1913 


14,839 
5,556 
2,568 
3,211 
2.319 
1.258 
1 .046 
1,097 
'K)l 

7*72 
510 
:;7h 
50.1 
39.= 
620 
2,404 


363 
096 
636 
718 
982 
528 
816 
,247 
,487 
,514 
,271 
739 
,802 
,273 
,176 
361 


1916 


055,000 
416,000 
.700,000 
,300,000 
,350.000 
,690,000 
,250,000 
.000,000 
975,000 
800,000 
490,850 
450,000 
535,000 
455,000 
560,000 
780,401 


38,387.009  39,807,251 


19i; 


13,539,464 

5,585,000 

2.250,000 

2,250,000 

2,200,000 

1,960,000 

1,125,000 

950,000 

860,000 

788,000 

487,458 

415.000 

415,000 

360,000 

350,000 

2,296,31 


35,831,230 


1918 


10,845,000 

5,820,000 

2,200,000 

2,025,000 

1,875,000 

1,710,000 

1,125,000 

630.000 

815,000 

765,000 

443,231 

370.000 

400,000 

355,000 

290,000 

2,222,263 


11,890,494 


The  relative  position  of  the.  State-  as  to|l umber  production  has, 
of  course,  shifted  as  the  industry  has  moved  in  search  of  new 
supplies.  Twenty  years  ago  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minne- 
sota  were   the    leading   States.     Now,    however,    Washington, 


Louisiana,  and  Oregon  produce  jointly  about  one-third  of  the 
total  lumber  output  of  the  country.  Table  D  shows  for  1918 
the  production  for  those  States  whose  total  output  was  one 
billion  or  more  feet. 


TABLE  D. — Leading  Lumber-Producing  States,  191S 

Production 
191$ 

Thousand  Fed 


State 

Washington 4,603.123 

Louisiana 3,450,000 

Oregon 2.710,250 

Mississippi 1,935.000 

Arkansas 1 .470,000 

Texas 1 ,350,000 


Production 
1918 
State  Thousand  Feet 

California 1,277.084 

Wisconsin 1,275,000 

Alabama ]  ,270,000 

North  Carolina 1,240,000 

Minnesota 1,005.000 


The  United  States  is  the  largest  wood-using  country  in  the 
world.  The  great  majority  of  dwellings  and  of  farm  buildings  in 
this  country  is  made  of  wood.  Of  our  total  domestic  consump- 
tion more  than  half  is  accounted  for  by  use  for  construction 
timber  and  lumber,  and  in  the  form  of  planing-mill  products, 
i.e.,  sash-doors,  flooring,  general  mill-work,  etc. 

The  principal  handicap  of  the  lumber  industry  as  it  exists 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  also  to  a  great  degree  in  the  South, 
is*  the  burden  of  timber-land  investments.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  lavish  grants  of  public  lands  and  loose, 
poorly  defined,  and  ill-enforced  land  laws  allowed  the  concen- 
tration of  timber-lands  in  private  ownership.  A  rapid  and  enor- 
mous capitalization,  of  stum'page  took  place,  largely  with  bor- 
rowed funds.  The  result  of  these  conditions  has  been  that  the 
lumber  cut  has  tended  increasingly  to  be  governed  by  financial 
requirements  instead  of  demands  of  the  market.  This  move- 
ment to  unload  stumpage  while  the  opportunity  for  profit  exists 
is  the  most  serious  cause  of  overproduction  in  the  West. 

Lumber  consumption  in  the  United  States  has  of  late  years 
shown  a  tendency  to  decrease.  Table  E  shows  estimated  per 
capita  consumption  of  lumber  in  the  United  States  from  1904 
to  1918  in  feet,  board  measure.  Per  capita  consumption  has 
declined  two-fifths  since  1906. 

The  present  value  of  lumber  has  multiplied  many  times  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  1914  the  average  price  on  yellow 
pine  shipments  from  a  large  group  of  representative*  mills  was 
about  fourteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet.  In 
1920  the  average  price  received  on  shipments  of  yellow  pine  in 
the  month  of  January  was  probably  about  fifty-five  dollars  per 
thousand  feet,  and  the  average  price  on  new  business  at  the 
beginning  of  March  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty  dollars. 
On  Douglas  fir,  the  average  price  for  representative  mills  was 
about  thirteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet  in 
1914;  thirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  forty  dollars  for 
shipments  in  the  .month  of  January,  1920,  and  about  forty-five 
dollars  for  new  business  early  in. March. 


TABLE  E.- 


-Pi-.i:  c  \i-iia  C'>\-srMrTioN  or  Lumber  in  the  United 

vi  WES,  1904  TO  1918 


Year  Feci 

1 904 493 

1905 494 

1906 516 

1907 504 

1908 450 

1909 473 

1910 470 

1911 412 


Year  Feet 

1912 455 

1913 436 

1914 388 

1915 375 

1916 390 

1917 350 

1918 300 


The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  reports  a 
total  of  only  slightly  over  ten  billion  feet  of  lumber  out  by  its 
members  in  1919.  in  comparison  with  nearly  thirteen  billion 
feel  in  1917. 

According  to  Henry  S.  Graves,  formerly  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  if  we  began  at  the  present  time  to  pro- 
tect our  cut-OVOT  lands  from  fire  and  use  wholly  practical  forestry 
methods  to  insure  reproduction  after  logging,  we  could  secure 
in  the  next  fifty  or  sixty  years  an  annual  production  of  over 
sixty  billion  feet  of  lumber  per  year,  without  lessening  our 
forest  capital.  It  is  nef  necessarily  advantageous  always  to 
reforest  all  cut-over  lands.  They  may  offer  better  reiurns  for 
agriculture  or  other  industry  established  on  them.  But,  if 
through  public  and  private  cooperation  and  protection,  the  re- 
planting of  cut-over  timber-lands  promises  a  fair  return,  refor- 
estation seems  the  logical  course. 


HOPE  FOR  RUSSIA  IN  THE  RISE  OF  THE  PEASANT  MASSES 


EVENTUAL  RESTORATION  OF  RUSSIA,  not  through 
Bolshevism,  but  because  of  the  inherent  soundness  of 
character  of  the  Russian  masses,  as  evidenced  by  their 
patriotism,  their  desire  for  knowledge,  and  their  respect  for 
religion,  is  seen  by  at  least  one  observer  as  the  final  outcome 
of  the  situation  in  the  hectic  land  now  ruled  by  Trotzky  and 
Lenine.  The  man  who  makes  this  prediction  is  Colonel  Andrew 
Kalpaschnikoff,  scion  of  a  prominent  Russian  family,  a  member 
of  the  zemstvo  under  the  old  regime  and  at  one  time  an  attache 
of  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Washington.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1917  Colonel  Kalpa- 
schnikoff was  impris- 
oned by  the  order  of 
Trotzky,  charged  with 
supporting  the  forces 
opposing  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  was 
kept  in  the  damp  cells 
of  the  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  Fortress  for  five 
months.  In  his  book, 
"A  Prisoner  of  Trotz- 
ky," he  tells  of  his 
prison  experiences.  He 
also  gives  his  views  on 
what  he  thinks  will 
finally  happen  in  Rus- 
sia. While  these  may 
be  somewhat  colored  by 
his  opposition  to  Bol- 
shevism, his  utterances 
nevertheless  bear  the 
stamp  of  sincerity  and 
in  any  event  they  are 
an  interesting  commen- 
tary on  the  situation. 
Colonel  Kalpaschnikoff 
tells  us  that  as  a  result 
of  his  contact  during  his 
prison  term  with  many 

representatives  of  the  common  people  of  Russia,  peasants, 
soldiers,  and  sailors,  his  ideas  regarding  these  people  were 
completely  changed.  "I  began  to  discover  the  moral  treasures 
of  my  race  and  to  understand  the  errors  of  the  educated 
minority  who  wanted  to  handle  many  millions  of  men  regard- 
less of  their  vital  desires  and  interests,"  he  says.  Kalpaschni- 
koff's  education  had  been  received  abroad,  he  tells  us,  and 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  at  his  country  from  a  foreign 
view-point  and  to  "strive  for  ideals  created  without  consulting 
the  millions  whose  happiness  they  were  supposed  to  make." 
The  Russian  peasant  has  been  deceived  by  his  Bolshevik 
leaders,  he  declares,  and  hence  but  little  blame  attaches  to 
him  for  what  has  happened  in  Russia,  "for  he  is  only  a  blind 
instrument  in  treacherous  hands  and  has  been  skilfully  taught  to 
think  that  without  the  crimes  he  commits,  it  is  impossible  to 
save  his  country  and  preserve  his  land  and  his  liberty."  During 
the  war  the  Allies  urged  the  peasant  to  fight  and  suffer  in  silence 
until  German  militarism  was  crusht,  we  are  told.  He  was 
soothed  with  promises  of  a  Russian  Constitutional  Assembly 
that  would  meet  presently  and  solve  all  his  problems  at  home. 
When  such  an  assembly  finally  did  meet,  Colonel  Kalpaschnikoff 
says,  it  was  composed  of  85  per  cent.  East-siders  from  New  York 
City  and  Socialists  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  15  per  cent. 


old  rogimers  who  were  dreaming  of  restoring  the  old  methods  of 
governing  the  nation.  Nothing  practical  came  of  this  assembly, 
and  so  the  Russian  people  turned  to  the  Bolsheviki,  who,  at  least, 
had  a  concrete  suggestion  to  make,  namely:  "Take  the  land 
and  kill  the  bourgeoisie."  Colonel  Kalpaschnikoff  states  that  the 
thing  which  struck  him  most  in  his  prison  experience  was  the 
desire  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers  to  acquire  knowledge.  "In 
the  damp  corridors  of  the  fortress,  and  later  in  the  restaurants, 
on  the  benches  of  the  public  gardens,  and  the  dirty  barns  where 
I  had  to  hide.  I  saw  the  same  sight,  men  spelling  out  the  words 

of  a  newspaper  and 
teaching  their  ignorant 
comrades  to  read."  He 
was  also  imprest  with 
their  deeply  religious 
nature.  He  says  that  he 
doesn't  believe  there  is 
in  Russia  a  soldier  or 
sailor  of  the  "Red" 
Guard  belonging  to  the 
Russian  Orthodox 
Church  who  would  not 
be  reasonable  if  his 
common  sense  were  ap- 
pealed to.  "The  Bol- 
sheviki have  won  him 
because  they  had  prom- 
ised him  something 
tangible  in  the  shape 
of  land,  liberty,  and 
peace."     Further: 


Copyrighted  by  the  Keystone  View  Company. 

LITTLE  RUSSIAN  PEASANTS  HEARING  ABOUT  BOLSHEVISM. 

Kalenin,  a  leader  of  the  "  Reds,"  is  shown  spreading  propaganda  in  a  Russian  vil- 
lage.    Other  educational  forces  are  at  work  among  the  peasants,  says  a  man  who 
has  lived  among  them,  and  in  the  economic  and  intellectual  rise  of  these  masses 
of  tillers  of  the  soil  lies  the  hope  of  civilization  in  Russia. 


He  believed  them  and 
thought  the  things  they 
promised  would  really 
cure  all  his  suffering; 
they  had  convinced  him 
by  offering  him  some- 
thing practical.  They 
said  he  could  take  the 
land  right  away,  which 
made  him  contented; 
but,  in  order  fully  to  convert  him  and  satisfy  the  great  longing 
in  his  heart  toward  justice,  they  had  to  dangle  in  front  of  his 
eyes  glittering  ideals  and  brilliant  pictures  of  the  future  welfare 
of  the  humble  of  the  world.  The  Russian  peasant  was  then  so 
little  educated,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  do  anything  except  to  follow  blindly  those  who  had  promised 
the  autocracy  of  the  mob;  nevertheless  he  is  not  in  any  way  a 
Bolshevik  or  Communist,  as  these  terms  are  understood  here,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  he  will  never  become  one.  He  merely 
turned  to  the  Bolsheviki  because  he  was  worn  out  by  war. 

The  one  thing  the  peasant  particularly  understood  about  Bol- 
shevism, it  seems,  was  that  it  advocated  their  taking  the  land. 
The  author  says  he  saw  farmers  on  his  own  estate  take  a  piece 
of  paper  from  their  pocket  and  spell  by  syllables,  "  Bol-she-vik, " 
and  then  declare  with  satisfaction:  "We  belong  to  the  new 
party,  because  it  gives  us  the  land."  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  these  peasants  desired  to  take  over  the  land  without 
paying  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  insisted  on  becoming 
"rightful  owners"  by  paying  what  the  land  was  worth.  He 
illustrates: 

When  the  Bolsheviki  told  tho  farmers  to  take  the  land,  my 
brother  was  still  on  our  estates  near  the  Volga,  and  was  asked 
to  preside  at  a  most  curious  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  different  villages  which  surround  us.     They  asked  him  to 
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The  Right  Vat  for  Real  74en 


\/OU  are  in  a  Lion  store.     You 
•*■  have  just  selected  a  Lion  Hat. 

You  are  about  to  try  it  on 

Stop  a  minute,  and  consider  what 
you  expect  of  that  hat.  5  You 
want  style,  and  fineness.  More 
than  this,  you  want  individuality — 
that  hat  must   look  stylish  and  fine 


on  you.  ^  Now  put  it  on.  You 
can  see  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  a  Lion  Hat  favors  its  Wearer  as 
well  as  its  maimer.  *j  If  that  Lion 
store  isn't  as  near  as  you  would 
like  it,  let  us  know  your  dealer's 
name.      We'll  do  the  rest. 


Langenberg  Hat  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  Lion  Hats,  Caps  and  Gloves 
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mark  on  the  map  of  the  estates  a  division  of  the  land  so  that 
each  village  would  get  its  fair  amount.  This  he  gladly  did. 
Afterward  the  different  villages  exprest  the  desire  to  diseuss  the 
question  of  the  price  and  were  much  disappointed  that  my 
brother  could  not  make  out  the  deed-as  all  notaries'  offices  were 
closed:  they  even  went  further  and  offered  to  deposit  the  money 
at  the  bank,  if  my  brother  would  give  a  written  promise  that  he 
would,  when  the  time  came,  turn  over  the  estates  to  them  and 
not  to  other  buyers  who  might  turn  up  later.  Such  was,  and 
is,  the  psychology  of  the  Russian  people  as  they  pass  through 
J  heir  revolutionary  sickness,  of  which  Bolshevism  is  but  the 
poisonous  phase. 

Colonel  Kalpaschnikoff  says  Bolshevism  did  not  exist  in 
Russia  as* a  political  party  but  came  in  as  one  of  the  forms  of 
anarchy.  He  holds  both  the  Allies  and  Germans  responsible  for 
solidifying  the  movement  until  it  has  become  so  strong  that  it 
can  defy  the  world.     To  quote: 

Two  things  must  be  remembered:  the  Allies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  put  the  principal  burden  of  the  struggle  against 
Germany  on  the  shoulders  of  Russia :  then  when  the  revolu- 
tion began  to  appear  in  the  former  empire,  the  French  and  the 
English,  instead  of  waiting  for  it  to  develop  naturally  after  the 
big  offensive,  aided  and  encouraged  it.  expecting  to  use  it  for 
their  own  ends.  When,  however,  events  proved  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  "use"  a  national  sickness,  they  remembered  their 
personal  and  financial  interests  and  thought  more  of  their  money 
and  of  acquiring  the  Russian  markets  than  of  the  people's 
welfare. 

Then  England  encouraged  the  greatest  of  errors,  for  she  tried 
to  suppress  at  the  same  time  Bolshevism  and  "Great  Russia," 
of  which  she  was  afraid.  By  repeated  errors  the  Paris  politi- 
cians, whom  I  consider  the  real  creators  of  Bolshevism,  have 
driven  the  Bolsheviki  and  "Great  Russia"  into  each  other's 
arms  on  the  basis  of  national  defense  and  the  unity  of  the 
country;  for  the  Allies,  instead  of  protecting  Russia,  their 
stricken  comrade,  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the  country  while 
the  nation  was  prostrate  through  revolution,  and.  instead  of 
protecting  her  as  a  whole,  they  used  the  same  methods  that  the 
Germans  tried  in  the  Ukraine,  and  have  deliberately  made  use  of 
the  Bolshevized  and  poisoned  stage  of  the  Russian  sickness  to 
cut  off  parts  of  the  Russian  body.  This  body  luckily  is  not 
dead,  however,  and  the  Allies  will  soon  understand  what  a  mis- 
take they  made  in  creating  and  recognizing  so  many  alleged 
republics.  Latvia,  Esthonia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  Ukrainia, 
Lithuania,  and  the  Baltic  Provinces,  now  claiming  independence, 
are  not  nations  but  merely  outskirts  of  "Great  Russia"  and 
have  no  more  right  to  independence  than  have  California  and 
Texas.  Therefore,  by  encouraging  their  secession,  the  Allies 
have  caused  the  flag  of  a  very  powerful  and  far-reaching  national 
movement  to  be  unfurled.  All  this  was  done  by  the  Allies  to 
control  the  wealth  of  Russia,  cut  her  forests,  pump  out  her  oil, 
and  export  her  raw  materials  under  the  pretext  of  helping  these 
Russian  states  to  become  independent  and  fight  Bolshevism. 
They  have  tried  to  suppress  both  Russia  and  Bolshevism,  instead 
of  which  they  have  lighted  the  torch  of  patriotism  throughout 
Russia. 

The  author  holds  that  the  desertions  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Bolsheviki  after  the  armistice,  the  successes  of  Denikin  and 
Kolchak.  the  final  collapse  of  the  latter,  and  the  recent  triumphs 
of  the  Bolsheviki  may  all  be  explained  on  the  single  ground  of 
the  Russian's  love  of  his  land.  He  fights  with  the  party  he 
thinks  offers  him  the  best  show  of  holding  on  to  his  home. 
We  read : 

Just  after  the  armistice  the  Bolsheviki  were  losing  ground 
every  day  because,  tho  they  had  encouraged  the  peasants  to 
take  the  land  by  force,  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  them  and 
make  them  individual  landowners,  for  in  the  Soviet  system  the 
land  belongs  to  the  government  commune.  The  situation  was 
most  critical  for  the  Bolsheviki,  whole  regiments  were  deserting, 
entire  villages  arrested  their  "Red"  Guards  and  joined  the 
anti-Bolshevik  troops  because  they  were  tired  of  the  Bolshevik 
autocracy  and  wanted  only  to  get  their  land,  cultivate  it,  and 
pay  for  it. 

General  Denikin  owed  his  rapid  successes  in  the  summer  of 
1919  and  his  victorious  advance  on  Kief,  not  to  his  weapons,  but 
to  a  skilful  propaganda  and  his  famous  proclamation  in  which 
he  said:  "In  my  advance  to  Moscow  every  man  found  on  the 
land  will  be  allowed  to  remain  and  keep '  the  product  of  his 
work." 

In  many  cases  the  farmers  met  the  volunteer  troops  with  these 
proclamations  in   their  hands.      They  were  so  proud  of  having 


what  they  thought  were  receipts  granting  them  the  right  to 
buy  the  land.  Kolchak's  troops  took  the  province  of  Perm  in 
the  same  easy  way  and  so  opened  the  doors  of  Russia  to  the 
Siberian  Army.  Kolchak  reopened  the  government  banks  and 
the  peasants  came  in  hundreds  to  pay  for  the  land  with  all  the 
interest  since  March,  1917.  They  were  all  eager  to  get  the 
"lawful  document  of  possession."  This  miraculous  piece  of 
paper  would  have  meant  peace,  happiness,  and  many  millions 
of  devoted  anti-Bolsheviki.  But  they  did  not  get  it.  The 
answer  was  always  the  same:  "After  Moscow  is  taken  the 
Constitutional  Assembly  will  decide — such  is  the  will  of  the 
Allies  and  the  condition  of  their  support." 

The  farmers  could  not  forget  that  Moscow  had  always  been 
the  stronghold  of  the  big  landowners  of  the  old  regime,  and 
they  began  to  hesitate.  They  did  not  hesitate  long  because 
the  Bolsheviki  were  on  the  spot  to  whisper  to  them:  "The 
Allies  are  supporting  Kolchak,  Denikin,  and  Yudenitch,  who 
will  not  give  you  the  land.  Look  at  the  French  foreigners  com- 
ing to  take  your  land  in  the  south.  Look  at  the  English  foreigners 
cutting  your  wood  in  the  north  and  pumping  your  oil  in  the 
self-named  'Republic  of  Georgia.'" 

In  answer,  a  human  wave  of  peasants  rose  from  the  Caucasus 
to  Bessarabia,  and  from  Vladivostok  to  the  Polish  border. 
Soon  the  higher  classes  began  to  join  the  peasants;  the  hatred 
for  foreigners  was  so  cleverly  fomented  that  a  tremendous 
national  movement  has  been  rapidly  developed  to  avenge  the 
insulted  "Great  Russia"  and  preserve  her  unity;  the' nation 
is  being  reborn  and  is  conscious  of  its  strength. 

The  author  closes  his  dismission  of  the  Russian  situation  by 
making  certain  prognostications.  The  Communist  organization 
has  proved  to  be  only  a  dream,  he  says,  which  can  not  be  prac- 
tically realized.  Bolshevism  in  Russia  he  divides  into  two 
periods:  the  decay  and  destruction  of  the  old  Russian  Army, 
which  he  calls  the  period  of  the  German  agents;  and  the  "Red" 
terror,  or  the  period  of  historical  vengeance  of  the  opprest. 
Xow  the  third  period  has  begun,  he  tells  us,  which  he  calls  the 
"evolution  of  the  revolution,"  the  rise  of  Russian  patriotism, 
which  will  eventually  wipe  out  Bolshevism.  "The  Soviet 
Government,  by  restoring  the  discipline  in  the  new  armies, 
is  digging  its  own  grave,"  we  are  told.  Interesting,  in  view 
of  recent  developments,  is  the  author's  prediction  that  the 
first  movement  of  the  army  created  by  the  Bolsheviki  would 
be  directed  against  Poland,  and  that  this  movement  will  be  to 
some  extent  a  holy  war,  in  the  view  of  the  Russian  soldiers. 
This  war,  whatever  its  immediate  outcome,  will  not,  he  pre- 
dicts, result  in  the  crushing  of  Russia.     As  we  read: 

Russia  has.  and  will  have  for  a  long  time,  a  very  large  army, 
because  about  three  million  men  have,  both  by  the  war  with 
Germany  and  the  civil  war.  been  made  unfit  for  normal  life 
and  work.  Just  as  the  French  Revolution  created  the  army 
which  Xapoleon  led  around  Europe,  so  the  Russian  revolution 
#has  created  an  army  of  professional  soldiers  ready  to  be  led  by 
any  strong  man  who  declares  himself  a  Russian  for  the  Russians. 
Whether  this  army  will  stop  before  Constantinople,  Berlin,  or 
Warsaw,  it  is  difficult  to  foretell,  but  this  great  movement  will 
almost  surely  be  directed  first  against  Poland  on  the  basis  of  a 
holy  war,  because  the  Poles  have  burned  and  destroyed  several 
Russian  Orthodox  'Churches  in  Poland.  This  act  of  extraordi- 
nary stupidity  has  thrown  a  match  into  the  swaying,  shifting 
mass  of  Russians;  it  has  caught  fire  and  is  now  burning  as  a 
steady  flame — religion  has  been  given  back  to  Russia.  The  all- 
Russian  Patriarch  Tikhon  has  been  released  and  has  addrest  a 
poslanis  to  the  faithful  sons  of  the  Russian  Church,  telling  them 
that  the  Bolsheviki  are  sinners  because  they  made  picture  shows 
in  the  sacred  churches,  but  that  the  sins  of  the  anti-Bolsheviki 
are  just  as  great  because  they  have  permitted  such  sacrilege  and 
have  gone  to  see  such  spectacles  of  sin.  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
they  must  all  pray  together  for  the  pardon  of  their  great  sins 
and  God  will  punish  the  most  unworthy.  In  the  end  he  calls 
to  all  the  believers  and  all  Russians  not  to  forget  that  they  be- 
long to  the  saintly  orthodox  church  and  asks  them  if  they  can 
stand  coolly  by  and  see  foreigners  spitting  at  their  cross  and  the 
Poles  destroying  their  churches.  He  tells  them  to  unite  and  not 
let  their  religion  be  insulted  and  to  reconquer  the  respect  owed 
to  their  faith. 

The  strength  of  •great,  intangible  Russia  has  always  been 
patriotism  and  religion.  Now  that  they  have  been  restored, 
the  crisis  in  the  Russian  "sickness"  is  passing,  and  the  conva- 
lescence has  begun.  While  there  may  be  some  setbacks,  I  con- 
sider Russia  already  saved.  The  greatest  revolution  history 
has  ever  known  is  coming  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
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SUFFRAGE   LEADERS   OF   YESTERDAY   AND   OF  TO-DAY. 

At   the  extreme  left  is  Susan  B.  Anthony,  called  "the  first  militant,"  the  Quaker  school-teacher  who  wrote  the  recently  passed  Federal  Amend- 
ment.    At  the  extreme  right  is  Alice  Paul,  Quaker  leader  of  the  modern  militants,  who  claim  credit  for  forcing  the  Amendment  through.     Dr. 

Anna  Howard  Shaw  is  shown  next  to  Miss  Anthony,  with  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  next  in  order. 


AMERICAN   WOMEN   IN   LONG   FIGHT 
FOR   THE   VOTE 

SUSAN  BROWXELL  ANTHONY,  a  Quaker  school-teacher 
born  in  Massachusetts  and  reared  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
was  arrested  in  1872  for  casting  a  vote  in  the  New  York 
State  elections.  When  the  Federal  Amendment  granting  the  vote 
to  twenty-six  million  American  women  was  finally  ratified,  two 
weeks  ago,  the  Amendment  was  known  by  Miss  Anthony's 
name,  and  it  takes  its  place  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  line  for  line,  exactly  as  she  -wrote  it  forty-two  years  ago, 
a.  few  years  after  her  arrest.  The  adoption  of  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  Amendment  ends  a  struggle  the  pioneers  in  which 
were  arrested,  assaulted,  and  otherwise  abused.  Its  latest  mili- 
tant exponents,  now  rejoicing  in  their  victory,  were  assaulted 
and  jailed  in  Washington  no  later  than  last  February.  It  may 
be  significant  that  another  Quaker,  Miss  Alice  Paul,  was  at  the 
head  of  these  modern  militants.  Throughout  the  history  of 
suffrage,  Quaker  women  have  been  among  the  most  vigorous 
opponents  of  peace  at  any  price. 

The  first  American  woman  who  asserted  that  she  had. the 
same  political  rights  as  men,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
was  Mistress  Margaret  Brent,  of  Maryland.  She  was  the  holder 
of  large  estates  in  the  Colony  in  1647,  not  long  after  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  she 
declared  herself  entitled  by  her  property  interests  to  a  place 
in  the  Maryland  legislature.  More  than  a  hundred  years  later, 
in  1776,  the  memorable  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution,  a  strong  suffrage  argument  was  presented  by  one 
of  the  most  prominent  women  of  the  day.  While  John  Adams 
was  attending  the  Constitutional  Assembly  which  promulgated 
flic  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  received  from  his  wife, 
Abigail,  a  letter  that  reads  very  much  like  the  pronouncements 
of  suffrage  speakers  during  the  recent  fight  in  the  Tennessee 
legislature  which  preceded  ratification.     Mrs.  Adams  wrote: 

"I  long  to  hear  that  you  have  declared  an  independency; 
and,  by  the  way,  in  the  new  code  of  laws  which  I  suppose  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  make,  I  desire  you  would  remember  the 
ladies  and  be  more  generous  and  favorable  to  them  than  were 
your  ancestors.  Do  not  put  such  unlimited  power  into  the 
hands  of  husbands.  Remember  all  men  would  be  tyrants  if  they 
could.     If  particular  care  and  attention  are  not  paid   to  the 


ladies  we  are  determined  to  foment  a  rebellion,  and  will  not  hold 
ourselves  bound  to  obey  any  laws  in  which  we  have  no  voice  or 
representation." 

The  real  struggle  for  representation,  according  to  the  New 
York  World,  began  in  1848,  when  Miss  Lueretia  Mott  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  called  together  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
the  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention.  The  Sun  and  New 
York  Herald  credits  "Lueretia  Mott,  a  demure  Quaker-woman 
with  a  white  frill  under  her  bonnet,"  with  being  the  first  woman 
to  speak  at  a  public  meeting  in  America.  She  accompanied  her 
husband,  James  Mott,  to  the  World's  Convention  called  in  Lon- 
don, 1839,  to  discuss  the  slavery  question.  To  her  amazement 
she  found  that  no  women  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  conven- 
tion as  delegates.  This  striking  proof  of  the  attitude  even  of 
Liberals  toward  women  impelled  her  to  become  the  first  great 
leader  in  the  suffrage  cause  in  this  country.  After  the  con- 
vention, which  she,  in  conjunction  with  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
called  in  1848,  the  "next  woman  to  feel  the  sting  of  public  scorn 
for  her  devotion  to  the  public  cause,"  says  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  "was  Susan  B.  Anthony,  a  second  Quaker": 

Her  participation  in  the  movement  dated  from  a  temperance 
convention  in  1852,  at  which  she  was  rebuked  when  she  attempted 
to  speak  to  a  motion  as  a  delegate. 

Campaigning  in  every  county  in  New  York  State  and  in  many 
Western  States,  traveling  in  rickety  conveyances  over  almost 
impassable  roads  through  the  unsettled  Middle  West  and  through 
the  mining-camps  of  California,  Miss  Anthony  covered  a  mileage 
for  "equal  rights"  which  would  be  astounding  if  it  could  be 
estimated. 

By  her  woman's  declaration  of  independence  read  at  the  Cen- 
tennial in  1876,  by  "speaking  in  public  to  mixed  audiences," 
and  by  casting  her  ballot  in  1872  and  suffering  arrest,  this  gentle 
Quaker  woman  incurred  the  bitterest  criticism  of  the  people  of 
her  time. 

Toward  the  end  of  Susan  B.  Anthony's  life  the  suffrage  move- 
ment was  steadily  carried  forward  State  by  State.  All  work  for 
the  Federal  Amendment  which  she  had  drafted  anel  which  was 
introduced  in  Congress  in  1878  became  a  mere  formality.  The 
suffrage  movement  became  "respectable."  The  desire  for 
political  equality  by  American  women  was  spreading,  and 
slowly  the  suffrage  movement  was  gaining  impetus. 

Miss  Anthony,  before  her  death,  chose  as  her  successor  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  who  became  president  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  in  1900.  After  four 
years'  service  Mrs.  Catt  was  chosen  head  of  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  in  which  she  has  carried  the  cause 
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around  the  world.  She  was  succeeded  in  the  American  leader- 
ship by  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  who  served  until  1915,  two 
years  before  her  death.  In  1915  Mrs.  Catt  was  again  chosen 
to  head  the  organization. 

The  association  differed  with  the  National  "Women's  party 
as  to  methods,  but  personal  differences  over  practises  regarded 
as  necessary  strategy  by  the  latter  organization  were  submerged 
in  the  effort  to  win  success  for  the  cause.  Airs.  Catt's  organi- 
zation has  done  much  work  in  the  campaigns  in  States  which 
had  not  granted  suffrage  or  ratified  the  Nineteenth  Amendment. 

With  a  sudden  spurt,  the  State  campaign  won  the  franchise 
for  the  women  of  nine  Stales.  But  despite  the  progress  of  the 
State  movement  suffragists  themselves  predicted  that  a  Federal 
Amendment  could  not  be  secured  in  less  than  fifty  years.  Poli- 
ticians looked  upon  the  suffrage  cause  with  a  friendly  but  dis- 
tant eye.  Federal  suffrage  seemed  a  hopeless  cause.  The 
Women's  party  entered  every  suffrage  State,  appealing  to  the 
women  voters  to  refuse  to  return  to  power  the  party  which  had 
denied  suffrage  to  the  women  of  the  nation.  Since  every  candi- 
date in  the  suffrage  States  was  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  this 
policy  meant  an  attack  on  men  who  were  individually  the 
friends  of  suffrage,  but  only  in  this  way  could  the  party  "be 
reached.  Of  the  forty-two  men  campaigned  against  only 
twenty-one  were  elected. 

Following  this  campaign  the  enfranchised  women  were  further 
roused  and  organized  by  a  convention  of  women  voters  held 
in  San  Francisco,  by  a  suffrage  special  which  toured  the  "Western 
States,  and  finally  by  the  organization  of  the  first  national 
woman's  political  party  in  Chicago  in  1916  with  a  single  plank, 
"Suffrage  for  women." 

After  this  woman's  political  convention  all  parties  for  the 
first  time  included  a  suffrage  plank  in  their  platforms.  Suf- 
frage became  a  political  issue.  The  Republican  Presidential 
candidate  came  out  openly  for  the  Federal  Amendment  and  the 
party  in  power  was  forced  to  mend  its  suffrage  record. 

There  was,  however,  little  action  from  the  White  House,  and 
Miss  Paid,  in  January.  1917,  organized  the  first  picket  line  as 
a  perpetual  protest,  at  the  very  gates  of  the  President. 

During  the  next  year  women  of  every  one  of  the  forty-eight 
States,  from  day  to  day,  stood  in  the  picket-line.  They  endured 
arrest  and  went  to  jail,  but  they  never  furled  their  banners. 

Miss  Paul  and  her  supporters  hold  these  methods  responsible 
for  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  President  and  Congress.  One 
year  from  the  day  the  first  picket-line  went  out  the  amendment 
passed  the  House,  with  the  President  as  its  stanch  advocate. 
At  last— 

The  measure  was  before  the  Senate.  There  it  stayed  for  a  year 
and  a  half — blocked  most  of  the  time  by  the  lack  of  one  vote. 

This  delay  in  the  Senate  after  the  amendment  had  passed  the 
House  deprived  suffragists  of  their  chance  to  bring  the  measure 
before  the  regular  1918-19  sessions  of  the  legislatures  for  rati- 
fication, and  added  to  the  ratification  campaign  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  special  sessions. 

The  campaign  for  ratification  has  been  marked  from  the  be- 
ginning by  increasing  difficulties.  Special  sessions  were  opposed 
even  in  full  suffrage  States  by  the  argument  of  expense,  the  fear 
of  other  legislation,  and  by  local  political  quarrels.  In  many 
cases  national  pressure  alone  secured  them.  In  the  last  few 
States  the  fight  against  ratification  has  been  the  most  bitter  in 
the  memory  of  local  politicians. 

In  spite  of  this  opposition  the  amendment  was  ratified  at 
twenty-nine  special  sessions.  In  twelve  States — Michigan,  Kan- 
sas. New  York,  Nebraska,  Utah,  South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Ore- 
gon. Wyoming,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Washington — the  vote  was 
unanimous  in  both  houses,  and  in  seven  States — Illinois,  Texas, 
Iowa,  Montana,  California,  Indiana,  and  Idaho — it  was  unani- 
mous in  one  house. 

In  the  first  month  after  the  passage  of  the  amendment  nine 
States  ratified.  The  honor  of  first  place  was  contended  for  by 
three  States  which  ratified  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other  on 
June  10 — Wisconsin.  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  Because  of  a  tech- 
nical error  Illinois's  ratification  was  not  certified  until  June  17. 

In  Kansas,  the  first  full  suffrage  State  to  act,  the  members  of 
the  legislature  paid  their  own  expenses  and  met  without  salary. 
New  York  was  the  second  State  to  meet  especially  for  ratifica- 
tion. California's  ratification  on  November  1,  after  a  six 
months'  campaign  upon  the  Governor  for  a  special  session,  es- 
tablished the  half-way  mark. 

The  remaining  necessary  eighteen  ratifications  have  been  se- 
cured since  January  1,  1920.  Regular  sessions  in  Rhode  Island, 
Kentucky,  and  New  Jersey  passed  the  resolution.  Tn  Oregon 
a  special  session  was  secured  after  long  and  concentrated  effort, 
but  the  vote  Avas  unanimous. 

Oaly'the   intervention   of   political   leaders   in   Washington, 


urged  on  by  suffragists,  thwarted  an  attempt  in  New  Mexico 
to  prevent  ratification  by  substituting  a  referendum  resolution. 

Sessions  in  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Arizona  were 
brought  about  by  national  pressure  through  persistent  Avork 
by  suffrage  leaders  in  Washington.  In  West  Virginia  the 
amendment  was  saved  by  the  vote  of  a  Senator  who  rushed 
from  California  by  special  train  in  record  time.  Washington 
ratified  on  March  22,  the  thirty-fifth  State. 

The  struggle  for  the  last  State  has  lasted  for  months.  With 
the  defeat  in  Delaware  there  were  but  five  States  left  which  had 
not  acted  on  the  amendment — Connecticut,  Vermont,  North 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Tennessee,  the  first  two  Republican  and 
the  last  three  Democratic. 

Friendly  legislatures  in  Connecticut  and  Vermont  were  pre- 
vented from  acting  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  Governors  to 
call  them  into  session.  The  Governor  of  Florida  also  refused 
to  call  a  special  session,  tho  friendly  to  suffrage  himself,  on  the 
ground  that  the  legislature  would  not  ratify.  Special  sessions 
were  called  for  August  9  in  Tennessee  and  for  August  10  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  campaign  was  centered  in  Tennessee,  a  Presidential  suf- 
frage State  and,  therefore,  the  most  hopeful  of  the  possibilities. 
Both  party  conventions  were  forced  to  devote  a  good  share  of 
attention  to  the  suffrage  question,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Presidential  nominees,  Senator  Harding  and  Governor  Cox, 
to  see  that  the  members  of  their  parties  in  the  Tennessee  legis- 
lature lived  up  to  the  suffrage  planks  in  the  party  platforms, 
has  been,  constantly  emphasized. 

Finally  a  favorable  "vote  was  achieved  and  the  political  free- 
dom for  which  women  have  contended  since  the  founding  of 
the  Republic  attained. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  "which  of  the  many  suffrage  prophe- 
cies will  prove  true,  the  dire  warning  of  Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri, 
in  1887: 

"It  will  desolate  our  homes  and  firesides.  It  will  unsex  our 
mothers,  wives,  and  sisters,  who  are  to-day  influencing  by  their 
gentle  caress  the  action  of  their  husbands  toward  the  good  and 
pure.  It  will  turn  om  blessed  country's  domestic  peace  into 
ward  assembly-rooms." 

The  cynical  remark  of  John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Mississippi: 

"The  practical  results  of  the  adoption  or  defeat  of  the  suf- 
frage amendment  will  amount  to  nothing." 

Or  the  hopes  of  Senator  Sargent  when  he  introduced  the 
amendment  in  1878: 

"I  believe  that  by  the  bringing  of  the  intelligence,  the  virtue, 
the  good  intentions  possest  by  the  women  of  America  to  the 
ballot-box,  we  may  have  better  politics,  better  administration, 
and  government,  less  grog-shops,  less  hells  of  iniquity,  and  that 
an  improvement  in  every  direction  can  be  wrought  out  by  the 
reenforeement  of  good  morals  and  good  intelligence." 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  various  suffrage 
associations  of  State  and  national  scope,  as  the  waiter  points  out: 

In  addition  to  these  amounts  the  money  spent  by  suffrage 
workers  since  the  first  pioneers  began  the  struggle  in  revolu-' 
tionary  times,  the  amount  spent  by  political  parties  for  the 
Amendment,  slight  as  it  is,  and  the  money  spent  to  oppose  it, 
which  must  be  counted  in  the  final  cost,  can  not  be  computed. 
The  delay  of  a  year  in  the  Senate  while  the  Amendment  was 
blocked  by  the  lack  of  one  vote  cost  suffragists  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

But  the  money  cost  of  women's  enfranchisement  has  been  the 
least  of  the  total  price  that  women  have  been  forced  to  pay  for 
their  freedom.  There  are,  besides,  the  energy,  the  time,  the  broken 
health,  and  even  the  very  lives  of  women  who  have  labored  to 
give  their  sex  the  vote.  Three  generations  of  women  have  given 
unstintingly  of  their  strength  and  energy  and  have  been  forced 
to  drop  out  of  the  struggle  with  the  battle  not  yet  won. 

Only  a  few  of  the  instance's  of  this  waste  of  women's  energies 
have  been  dramatic  enough  to  command  public  attention.  The 
imprisonment  of  nearly  two  hundred  suffragists  of  the  Woman's 
party  during  the  demonstrations  in  Washington,  the  death  of 
Inez  Milholland-Boissevain,  the  young  suffragist  whose  brilliant 
career  was  cut  short  during  her  suffrage  campaign  in  the  West 
in  1916,  focused  the  public  mind  for  a  moment  upon  the  toll 
of  the  struggle,  the  sacrifice  women  were  making  for  liberty. 

The  New  York  Tribune  adds: 

There  is  one  page  with  a  black  border  in  ratification  history, 
for  in  Oklahoma,  a  young  suffrage  weaker,  Aloysius  Larck-Miller, 
died  as  a  result  of  her  devotion  to  the  campaign.  Alt  ho  ill  with 
influenza,  she  disobeyed  the  doctor's  orders  and  attended  a  Demo- 
cratic county  convention,  Avhere  ratification  was  being  attacked 
by  the  State's  Attorney-General.  She  engaged  in  debate  with 
him  and  succeeded  in  having  the  suffrage  resolution  adopted  by 
a  2  to  1  vote.     But  she  died  of  pneumonia  the  next  day. 
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WILY  "PAPA"  CANTU,  WHO  ALMOST  RE- 
BELLED  IN    LOWER   CALIFORNIA 

MEXICO,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  seems  to  be 
threatened  with  a  dearth  of  revolutions.  With  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  a  third-  or  fourth-rate  rebellion  under 
the  management  of  one  Zamora  in  Jalisco,  the  country  has  no 
military  problem  to  contend  with.  The  latest  belligerent  re- 
ported to  have  become  a  friend  of  peace  is  Governor  Estaban 
Cantu,  of  the  northern  district  of  Lower  California,  who  has 
been  shaking  his  fist  at  the  Government 
for  some  time,  but  who,  apparently, 
thought  better  of  it  before  really  start- 
ing anything,  and  now  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  provisional  President  de  la 
Huerta  that  he  will  be  good.  It  is  under- 
stood that  among  the  terms  to  which  the 
Governor  assented  are  certain  require- 
ments that  Lower  California  is  to  submit 
to  a  thorough  cleaning  out  of  all  the 
gambling-dens,  drinking  saloons,  and  dives 
of  all  sorts  which  have  made  it  an  as- 
sembling place  for  all  the  black  sheep  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Mexico  for 
the  last  five  years.  Apparently  the  young 
President  of  Mexico  possesses  strong  per- 
suasive powers  to  have  been  able  to  in- 
duce Governor  Cantu  to  agree  to  this 
cleansing  process,  for  several  Mexican 
authorities  say  it  was  the  ambition  of 
Cantu  to  transform  Lower  California  into 
one  vast  casino  or  drunkards'  paradise. 
Under  Cantu's  governorship  Lower  Cali- 
fornia has  prospered  amazingly,  we  are 
told.  Time  was  when  only  jack-rabbits 
and  horned  toads  held  sway  there,  but  to- 
day the  peninsula  is  said  to  have  all  the 
modern  luxuries,  due  in  part  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  mining  and  oil  resources,  but 
mainly  to  its  gambling-houses  and  drink- 
ing-places  and  a  night  life  resembling  that 
of  the  former  Great  White  Way.  All  of 
these  doubtful  blessings  are  credited  to 
the  forethought  of  Cantu,  whose  position 
is  said  to  have  been  much  like  that  of  an 
Old-Testament  patriarch.  The  rebellion 
which  this  patriarchal  person  is  said  to 
have  been  planning  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  which  now  appears  to  have  been 
averted,  has  come  in  for  its  full  share  of 
notice  in  the  press,  and  various  reasons 
for  Cantu's  discontent  have  been  given. 
Among  the  accounts  is  one  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  presented  by  Oliver 
Madox  Hueffer,  which  purports  to  show 

what  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty  between  Canut 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Hueffer  explains  that  he 
ha*  the  story  from  a  Mexican  who  lives  at  Hermosillo,  next 
door  to  Lower  California.  The  writer  says  that  he  will  not 
for  a  moment  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  his  tale,  altho  it  is 
picturesque  enough  to  suggest  that  it  might  properly  happen  in 
Mexico.  It  deals  with  one  Baldomiro  Almada,  who was appointed 
to  take  Cantu's  place  as  Governor  while  the  latter  was  away  on  a 
well-earned  vacation  for  three  months.     To  quote  Mr.  Hueffer: 

Baldomiro  has  been  living  for  some  years  in  Los  Angeles, 
waiting  for  the  Carranza  clouds  to  drift  off  the  political  horizon. 
The  revolution  happily  accomplished,  Baldomiro  paid  a  visit 
to  Mexico  City  and  suggested  that  his  long  years  of  exile  de- 
served some  reeompense.  By  a  happy  coincidence  the  patriarch 
of  the  peninsula  just  then  felt  that  he  deserved  a  holiday.  His 
health  had  suffered  through  overwork  and  he  desired  three 
months'  rest  to  put  it  to  rights. 


■|  &». 
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WAS  HIS   REVOLT  "  FAKED  "  ? 

"Papa"  Cantu,  Governor  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, threatened  to  start  a  new  Mexican 
revolution,  but  one  correspondent  suspects 
him  of  a  comic-opera  kind  of  bluff. 
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No  sooner  did  his  application  for  leave  reach  headquarters 
than  it  was  granted,  with  the  proviso  that  during  his  absence 
Baldomiro  should  rule  in  his  stead.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  patriarch;  he  was  ready  to  Welcomo  Baldomiro 
as  a  brother.  More — it  should  be  his  pleasant  task  to  introduce 
him  to  his  flock.  Baldomiro  came  to  Calexico — or  it  may  have 
been  Mexicali— for  I  confess  I  feel  a  slight  confusion  as  to  which 
is  which.  He  came,  at  any  rate,  to  the  one  of  them  which  is  just 
across  the  United  States  border.  Colonel  Cantu  sent  his  Packard 
to  fetch  him  to  the  one  which  is  not,  and  there,  in  the  plaza, 
presented  him  to  the  people  in  a  speech  which  brought  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  many. 

Unfortunately,  before  the  proceedings 
finished,  up  rose  in  the  ranks  of  the  popu- 
lace a  horny-handed  obrero.  The  obrero 
explained  that  he  was  no  orator,  just  a 
plain,  blunt  workingman,  but  he  wanted 
to  say  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  workmen 
that  they  took  no  stock  whatever  in 
Baldomiro,  that  Cantu  was  their  choice, 
and  that  sooner  than  lose  his  fatherly 
care  they  would  knock  several  kinds  of 
stuffing  out  of  poor  Baldomiro. 

The  incident  was  passed  off,  possibly  by 
some  apt  patriarchal  reference  to  the 
weather  or  the  crops  and  the  meeting 
was  brought  to  a  successful  termination. 
But  the  incident  remained  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  Baldomiro  and  like  ambition 
grew  by  what  it  fed  on. 

Patriarch  Cantu,  after  having  dined 
and  wined  him  well,  I  dare  say,  intro- 
duced him  to  one  of  the  most  select  gam- 
ing-houses, sent  him  back  over  the  border 
to  Calexico  or  Mexicali,  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  promised  to  send  the  Packard  for 
him  in  the  morning.  But  when  it  turned 
up  at  the  appointed  hour  it  was  to  find 
no  attendant  Baldomiro. 

The  image  of  the  truculent  obrero  had 
grown  always  fiercer  in  his  waking  dreams, 
until  at  last  it  drove  him  to  the  railroad 
depot  and  back  to  safety  and  Los  Angeles. 
There  it  continued  growing  to  such  a 
pitch  that  it  moved  him  to  report  to  the 
Government  of  Mexico  that  he  could 
never  hope  to  hold  his  governorship  with 
fewer  than  five  thousand  of  the  best  troops 
available,  and  might  they  be  forwarded 
at  once,  all  charges  prepaid? 

Meanwhile  Father  Cantu,  moved  by 
the  simple  affection  of  his  flock,  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  himself  and  his  bodily 
health.  He  wired  to  Mexico  accordingly 
that  he  would  endeavor  to  carry  on  and 
woxdd  they  kindly  consider  his  applica- 
tion for  leave  canceled?  I  do  not  suppose 
he  worried  overmuch  about  Baldomiro's 
militant  proclamations,  for  even  did  the 
five  thousand  troops  materialize  they 
would  have  an  uncommonly  difficult  task- 
to  invade  the  peninsula,  the  nearest  rail- 
road being  at  Nogales,  very  many  miles 
eastward,  and  the  only  approach  by  land 
being  across  the.  small  strip  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  California,  south  of  the 
frontier,  which  is  a  waterless  deserl  and 
more  or  less  impassa hie.  There,  so  far  as  1  know,  the  matter 
rests.  I  do  not  think  that  Baldomiro  has  received  his  army. 
but  the  amount  of  rumor  which  he  has  raised  in  Mexico  City 
should  he  almost  as  consoling  to  a  man  with  public  ambitions. 
"  Papa  "  ( lantu  is  credited  with  all  kinds  of  warlike  purposes,  from 
declaring  his  peninsula,  an  independent  republic  to  incorporating 
it  in  American  ( 'alifornia. 

According  to  my  informant,  he  has  done1  nothing  of  the  sort, 
has  indeed  done  nothing  at  all.  being  perfectly  content  to  mind 
his  own  business,  and  collect  the  profits.  Bui  tite  tragedy  of  the 
whole  story  as  it  seems  to  me,  if  any  reliance  can  he  placed  on 
it  at  all,  is  that  the  wicked  patriarch  was  all  the  time  making 
fun  of  poor  innocent  Baldomiro,  that  he  never  had  tiny  illness, 
not  so  much  its  a  touch  of  indigestion;  that  he  staged  the  whole 
proceedings,  including  the  scene  in  the  plaza,  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  even  paid  the  horny-handed  workingman  to  deliver 
his  protest  and  all  with  the  idea  of  showing  the  new  authori- 
ties how  very  necessary  he  was  as  Governor  of  the  peninsula 

and  State  of  bower  California. 

Whereby  he  has  not  only  started  an  infinity  of  mare's  nests, 
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but  has  played,  to  my  mind,  an  unpardonable  practical  joke 
on  a  perfectly  harmless  gentleman.  I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was 
told  to  me,  tho  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  whole  story  may 
be  mere  effort  of  imagination. 


ANOTHER   INSIDE  VIEW   OF  LIFE  IN 
RUSSIA    UNDER   BOLSHEVISM 

TWO  PASSENGER-TRAINS  A  WEEK  run  between 
Petrograd  and  Moscow,  requiring  from  five  to  seven 
days  to  make  the  four-hundred-mile  trip,  formerly  ac- 
complished in  ten  hours.  Vermin  have  become  "the  most 
malignant  internal  enemy."  The  poorer  classes,  such  as  former 
millionaires,  bank  directors,  and  generals,  are  brought  to  the 
burial  ground  in  rented  coffins,  which  must  be  returned  to  the 
renter  immediately  on  arrival  at  the  grave.  A  recent  account, 
purporting  to  give  real  inside  information  about  modern  Russia, 
presents  these  instances  as  typical  of  the  changes  brought  by 
Bolshevism.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  many  other  con- 
flicting accounts  which  have  caused  the  present  Government  of 
Russia  to  be  called,  both  by  friends  and  foes,  the  most-lied- 
about  regime  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world. 

This  latest  account,  published  in  The  Compressed  Air  Magazine 
(New  York  i,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Russia,  where  he  was  associated  with  a 
firm  dealing  in  comprest-air  machinery.  When  the  revolution 
put  an  end  to  his  business  he  chose  to  remain  in  the  country, 
securing  other  employment.  While  his  story  is,  of  course, 
merely  the  account  of  a  single  observer  who  is  manifestly  not  in 
sympathy  with  Bolshevism,  it  is  reported  that  his  manuscript 
was  submitted  to  officials  of  the  United  States  Department  and 
to  a  number  of  other  persons  in  this  country  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Russian  affairs,  and  by  them  pronounced  the 
most  realistic  picture  of  actual  conditions  in  Russia  that  has  yet 
come  to  the  outside  world.  The  writer,  whose  name  is  withheld. 
in  explanation  of  the  tendency  of  the  minds  of  the  workmen  to 
turn  to  eating,  states  that  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  in  Petrograd  that  an  individual  needs  an  income  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  rubles  a  month  to  live  with  any 
semblance  of  comfort,  but  even  so  his  appetite  will  never  ex- 
perience a  sensation  of  complete  satisfaction  nor  will  he  be  able 
to  keep  up  his  physical  strength.  Dogs  and  cats,  and  even 
pigeons,  have  all  disappeared,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  feed 
them.  We  are  told  further  that  the  industry  in  Russia  which 
to-day  reaches  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  is  the  state  print- 
ing and  engraving  business.  Here  the  money  is  produced  and 
production  goes  on  day  and  night  without  interruption.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  money,  therefore,  such  as  it  is,  but  its  pur- 
chasing power  is  far  from  impressive.  For  instance,  no  hackman 
is  said  to  consider  a  trip  under  five  hundred  rubles.  The  public- 
service  systems  are  operated  in  the  most  indifferent  manner.  The 
railways  are  almost  at  a  standstill.  Post  and  telegraph  are  still 
operated,  but  the  traffic  is  very  slow.  The  city  of  Petrograd  is 
infested  with  vermin,  which  has  been  styled  "the  most  malignant 
internal  enemy"  of  Russia  at  present.  As  a  consequence,  in- 
fectious diseases  run  riot,  with  only  meager  medical  facilities  for 
combating  them.  While  the  death  penalty  has  been  abolished, 
those  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  now  are  still  in 
danger  of  losing  their  lives,  it  seems,  for  when  they  are  locked 
up  in  prison  they  are  liable  to  become  infected  with  diseases  and 
die  in  short  order.  There  is  nothing  in  this  account  calculated 
to  induce  one  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  country  regarded  as  an 
outlaw  among  nations  by  reason  of  an  attempt  to  put  across 
something  considered  bizarre  in  the  line  of  government,  but  it- 
gives  one  a  good  idea  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  such  an 
undertaking.  The  writer  first  describes  Russian  labor  conditions. 
He  says: 

The  educated  middle-class  school-teachers,  clerks,  and  office 
assistants  are  having  a  very  difficult  existence,  because  the 
brain-worker  is  very  much  underpaid.  Salaries  run  from  five 
thousand  rubles   to  eight    thousand   rubles  per  month.     Such 


people,  therefore,  endeavor  to  procure  employment  where,  in 
addition  to  salary,  they  receive  a  daily  allowance  of  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  pound  of  bread — and  a  Russian  pound  is  only 
fourteen  ounces  avoirdupois.  Such  an  enviable  position  can 
only  be  procured  when  influence  is  brought  to  bear  by  some  one 
reputed  to  be  a  Communist  by  conviction,  and  thoroughly  loyal 
to  the  Soviet  Government. 

Without  the  advantage  of  this  special  influence  one  is  forced 
to  resort  to  the  labor  exchange,  where  every  worker  must  be 
registered.  But  unhappily  the  chief  function  of  these  labor 
exchanges  consists  in  disbursing  the  daily  allowance  paid  to  the 
so-called  work-seekers,  who  also  there  consume  the  daily  mid- 
day soup  provided  for  them  gratis.  Ordinary  day-laborers  fre- 
quently register  as  applying  for  office  positions,  but  as  they  us- 
ually are  unable  to  write  anything  but  their  own  names,  their 
services  are  promptly  rejected  by  any  and  all  offices;  they  can 
then  without  any  further  exertion  on  their  part  continue  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  as  "out-of-works,"  but  nevertheless 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  gather  in  very  re- 
spectable sums  by  doing  odd  jobs  on  the  sly. 

Whenever  an  enterprise  is  in  need  of  a  really  competent 
worker,  the  labor  exchange  is  circumvented  through  the  employer 
and  his  prospective  employee  coming  to  an  outside  understand- 
ing and  mutually  arranging  to  report  simultaneously  to  the 
labor  exchange;  the  former  as  desiring  to  employ  a  certain  class 
of  worker,  and  the  latter  as  having  located  an  available  position 
with  the  former. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  for  a  foreigner,  English 
and  French  in  particular,  to  land  a  good  job.  To  begin  with, 
references  from  three  Communists  are  required,  and  as  foreign- 
ers do  not  associate  with  such,  this  condition  is  not  easy  of  ful- 
filment. Moreover,  foreigners  are  always  open  to  espionage 
and  are  continually  being  victimized  by  informers. 

The  writer  says  that  through  the  influence  of  friends  he  was 
able  to  obtain  work  in  a  chemical  factory.  He  was  made  assis- 
tant accountant  and  speaks  of  his  job  and  the  general  conditions 
of  factory  work  as  follows: 

My  job  was  classified  as  one  of  so-called  responsibility,  and 
rated  according  to  the  first  category  with  pay  at  six  thousand 
rubles  per  month  with  extra  allowance  of  three-eighths  of  a  pound 
of  bread  daily,  ten  pounds  of  salt  monthly,  and  one-half  a  fathom 
of  firewood  monthly.  A  full  "fathom"  of  wood  in  Russia  is  a 
pile  7'x7'xl4",  the  last  dimension  being  the  length  of  a  stick. 
As  I  also  took  over  the  distribution  of  firewood  to  the  employees, 
they  were  going  to  raise  my  pay  another  two  thousand  rubles  per 
month  and  increase  my  bread  ration  to  one-half  pound  per  day, 
instead  of  three-eighths  of  a  pound. 

This  factory  had  about  one  hundred  laborers  on  its  pay-roll, 
who  worked  only  every  once  in  a  while  at  tearing  down  wooden 
structures  and  houses  in  the  vicinity  for  the  lumber,  conveying 
it  to  the  factory  premises,  where  it  was  redistributed  among 
the  employees  as  firewood. 

The  laborer's  working-day  was  fixt  at  eight  hours,  and  that 
of  the  office  employees  at  six  hours.  Of  the  few  factories  still 
maintained  in  operation,  production  has  ceased  in  about  ninety 
per  cent,  of  them  on  account  of  lack  of  fuel,  machinery,  tools, 
and.  last  and  not  least,  raw  materials  of  production.  The  work- 
ers in  these  plants  are  mainly  occupied  in  electing  troyady,  or 
" flying  columns, "  from  among  their  number,  to  be  sent  to  the 
so-called  "Bread  Gouvernements"  with  orders  to  purchase,  for 
the  other  workers  in  their  plant,  supplies  of  flour  and  cereals. 
If  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  boast  the  acquaintance  of  any  one  of 
these  tovarishtshi  (comrades),  it  is  possible  to  acquire  a  few 
pounds  of  the  delicacies  he  has  brought  along;  of  course  the 
accommodating  one  will  calculate  several  hundred  per  cem. 
profit  for  himself  in  return  for  his  generosity,  but  even  so  it 
comes  cheaper  this  way  than  buying  such  produce  from  dealers. 

Wherever  you  go  very  little  work  is  being  done;  for  instance, 
at  Poutiloff  Works  they  repaired  only  eleven  locomotives  in  half 
a  year,  and  in  the  last  two  months  of  this  period,  January  and 
February,  1920.  but  two  engines  were  made  ready,  and  these  for 
their  own  use.  because  they  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
hauling  provisions  from  Siberia  for  the  Poutiloff  Works  em- 
ployees and  workmen.  The  Oboukhoff  Works  are  engaged  only 
in  repairing  railway-cars,  no  new  cars  are  being  built  because 
the  necessary  raw  material  and  coal  for  fuel  are  lacking. 

For  the  same  reason,  all  shipyards  are  at  a  standstill,  and  the 
new  construction  already  commenced  is  now  left  standing  in  a 
half-completed  condition,  dilapidated  and  corroded  with  rust, 
there  being  no  suitable  paints  available  for  applying  a  protec- 
tive coat.  The  steam-boilers  in  all  factories  are  being  fired 
with  building  lumber  or  with  green  firewood  brought  straight 
from  the  forests  as  soon  as  cut.  In  order  to  obtain  firewood,  all 
wooden  houses,  fences,  and  other  structures  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  factories  are  tern  down  and  forests  lying  within  an  area  of 
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How  far  are  you  from  a  Fire  Alarm  Box? 


Firefoam 

Hand  Extinguishers 

H,  iH.  z'A.  S-gallon  sizes.  For 
homes,  public  buildings,  hotels, 
garages,  factories  and  stores.  Ordi- 
nary fires,  oil  fires,  gasoline  fires, 
enamel,  varnish  and  chemical  fires 
all  smothered  quickly.  No  reflash 
— no  rekindling.  Fire  out  to  stay 
out. 


Firefoam  3-Gallon  Pail 

A  most  remarkable  fire-fighting  de- 
vice. Produces  24  gallons  of  Fire- 
loam.  No  skill  required.  Anybody 
can  dash  its  contents  on  a  fire. 


■*v> 


IF  you  live  in  the  country  or  in  a  small  town,  you 
can't  get  much  comfort  from  a  fire  alarm  box,  ten, 
twenty  or  fifty  miles  away  which  your  city  cousin 
relies  on  in  case  of  fire. 

But  you  can  have  Firefoam — no  matter  where 
you  live. 

With  Firefoam  Hand  Extinguishers  in  the  house  and  garage 
and  a  Firefoam  2-wheeled  self-generating  engine  for  barn  and 
other  farm  buildings,  the  country  or  suburban  dweller  has  the 
same  protection  against  fire  as  if  a  modern  city  fire  department 
were  constantly  on  his  premises. 

In  1918,  fire  destroyed  105  country  homes  every  day. 
The  average  fire  losses  paid  by  insurance  companies 
to  country  dwellers  in  1918  was  $51,122  daily.  The 
total  yearly  loss — insured  and  uninsured — is  beyond 
calculation.      Firefoam  can  check  such  losses. 

Firefoam  puts  out  fire — not  by  slowly  cooling  the  burning 
material  below  the  burning  point  (the  water  method),  but  by 
quickly  smothering  it.  Firefoam  does  not  run  away  like  water. 
It  coats  and  tenaciously  clings  to  every  surface  it  touches.  It 
floats  on  liquids  and  smothers  fires  of  gasoline  or  oil  when  all 
other  methods  fail. 

On  issuing  from  the  nozzle,  Firefoam  expands  ten-fold. 
There  is  nothing  else  like  it,  in  principle,  in  action,  or  in  effec- 
tiveness on  fires. 

Firefoam  will  safeguard  the  things  you  hold  most  precious — 
family,  home,  possessions.  Delay  may  mean  disaster.  There 
is  a  Firefoam  dealer  in  your  vicinity.  If  you  don't  know  who 
he  is,  write  us  at  once. 

DEALERS:      If  you  are  not  already  handling   Firefoam,    the 
biggest  selling  line  of  fire  apparatus,  write  at  once  for  proposition. 

FOAMITE  FIREFOAM  COMPANY,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Sales  Engineers  in  Principal  Cities 


Firefoam 
40-Gallon  Engine 

For  farms,  factories  and  other 
places  where  hand  extinguishers 
would  prove  of  insufficient  capac- 
ity. Easily  discharged  on  any 
burning  surface  at  a  distance  of 
50  feet  or  more.  Pressure  self- 
generated.  One  man  can  handle 
it  easily. 


SMOTHERS   FIRE 
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twenty  versts  (twelve  miles)  radius  from  Petrograd  are  being 
felled,  converted  to  firewood,  and  transported  to  the  factories 
and  immediately  consumed. 

The  dearth  of  food  supplies  is  adding  much  to  the  problem 
of  existence  in  Petrograd.  All  stocks  of  foreign  supplies  have 
been  rounded  up  and  consumed,  we  are  told.  "I  never  could 
have  believed  that  a  country  could  be  stript  so  completely  bare 
as  has  been  accomplished  in  Russia  within  the  relatively  short 
time  of  two  years,"  says  the  writer,  and  continues: 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  mortal  to  obtain  sufficient  to 
eat  on  salaries  of  five  to  eight  thousand  rubles  per  month, 
because  beyond  the  daily  ration  of  three-eighths  of  a  pound  of 
bread  and  a  boiled  soup,  prepared  from  frozen  or  decayed  cab- 
bage, quite  innocent  of  any  grease  or  fat  content,  and  thoroughly 
unappetizing,  nothing  is  supplied  on  ration  cards.  Laborers  and 
Soviet  employees  discharging  responsible  duties  are  allowed,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  ration,  from  one-eighth  to  one-half 
pound  of  bread  extra  and  for  dinner  are  provided  with  a  cereal 
dish,  and  if  in  addition  to  that  one  is  furnished  with  salt  and 
firewood  one  then  becomes  an  object  of  universal  envy.  For 
instance,  in  Pavlovsk  I  was  able  to  exchange  six  pounds  of  salt 
for  forty  pounds  of  potatoes,  but  there  are  very  few  individuals 
placed  so  advantageously.  The  majority  have  only  their  salaries 
to  live  on.  Before  Mr.  Malzeff  was  able  to  obtain  a  position  in 
the  chemical  factory  where  I  was  employed  he  had  only  his 
salary  to  live  on  and  was' not  allowed  extra  rations.  In  order 
to  exist,  he  had  been  forced  to  sell  all  of  his  valuables  and  all 
of  his  furniture  except  the  bedroom  pieces. 

On  Sundays,  and  also  at  times  on  week-days,  the  ladies  of 
the  bourgeoisie  are  to  be  seen  sitting  in  the  market-places  and 
offering  for  sale  their  worldly  possessions,  such  as  precious  stones, 
watches,  china  and  procelain,  furs,  clothing,  and  other  valuables, 
all  of  which  are  purchased  exclusively  by  soldiers,  sailors,  peas- 
ants, and  commissaries,  who  pay  exorbitant  prices.  The  sellers 
then  go  around  and  spend  the  proceeds  with  the  so-called 
"marauders"  (or  brokers  and  dealers  in  produce).  They  obtain 
rye-flour  at  450  rubles;  white  flour  at  800  rubles;  butter  at 
8,000  rubles;  bacon  at  from  two  thousand  five  hundred  to 
three  thousand  rubles;  bread  at  350  rubles;  potatoes  at  one 
hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  rubles:  all  prices  are  per 
Russian  pound  of  fourteen  ounces  avoirdupois  weight.  A  salt 
herring  now  costs  500  rubles;  one  egg,  200  rubles;  twenty- 
five  cigarets  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
rubles;  one-eighth  pound  of  mahorka,  300  rubles.  Mahorka 
is  the  vilest  conceivable  grade  of  tobacco,  consisting  principally 
of  the  woody  and  fibrous  portion  of  the  tobacco-leaf  that 
remains  after  the  tissue  has  been  stript  off  for  making  the 
better  grades  of  cigaret  tobacco,  etc.  The  Russian  peasant 
and  worker  is  very  fond  of  wrapping  this  mahorka  in  a  section 
of  his  daily  newspaper,  making  a  tsigarshtshik  about  six  inches 
long.  I  understand  that  the  printer's  ink  is  supposed  to  impart 
a  particularly  delicious  flavor  to  the  smoke. 

Housing  conditions  offer  little  less  of  a  problem  than  does 
the  lack  of  food,  and  there  is  likewise  a  scarcity  of  clothing. 
As  we  read: 

No  buildings  are  being  repaired  or  maintained  in  condition, 
there  being  neither  labor  nor  materials  available  for  this  purpose. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprizing  that  buildings  have  depreciated 
to  a  very  unsanitary  condition,  and  I  have  actually  been  in 
houses  where  the  drainage-pipes  have  been  burst  by  frost  and 
the  contents  poured  down  the  stairs  in  a,  cascade;  but  never- 
theless these  dens  of  pestilence  continue  to  be  occupied  by 
human  beings. 

No  individual  is  permitted  to  change  his  place  of  residence 
"without  the  consent  of  the  lodging  committee,  which  is  incor- 
porated in  the  council  administering  every  city  precinct.  One 
room  is  allotted  for  an  individual,  and  so  my  parents  with  a 
family  of  three,  who  occupied  a  five-room  apartment,  were  forced 
to  take  in  two  sailors  as  lodgers.  Electric-light  fixtures,  lamps, 
and  chandeliers  may  not  be  removed,  these  being  considered  the 
property  of  the  house,  even  when  the  tenant  has  acquired  same 
personally  at  an  expense  of  thousands  of  rubles.  This  very 
thing  happened  to  Mr.  Dimitrieff,  who  is  now  living  in  an  old 
office  building.  As  things  are,  no  one  attempts  to  move,  there 
being,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  troubles,  a  great  scarcity  of 
lodgings,  due  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  wooden  houses  have 
already  been  torn  down  and  used  as  firewood;  and  also  the 
luxury  of  moving  costs  a  small  fortune  of  from  twenty  thousand 
to  thirty  thousand  rubles. 

As  far  as  wearing  apparel  and  footwear  are  concerned,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  average  individual  to  swing  sufficient 
capital  in  order  to  make  new  purchases.  A  pair  of  lace-shoes 
manufactured   by   skorokhod,   workmanship    miserable,   can   be 


obtained  at  the  market-place  through  sailors  at  from  twelve 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  rubles  a  pair.  Overshoes  con- 
taining more  tar  than  rubber  cost  from  nine  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  rubles  a  pair.  Sailors  seem  to  be  amply  supplied 
with  such  articles,  as  they  are  looked  upon  as  the  "guardian 
saviors  of  the  Revolution,"  or,  as  Trotzky  says,  "The  Flower 
of  the  Revolution."  Therefore,  they  enjoy  special  privileges 
and  are  well  taken  care  of. 

There  are  no  longer  any  copecks  in  circulation,  it  is  said; 
no  money  is  now  being  issued  in  denominations  of  less  than 
one  ruble.  The  cheapest  article  is  a  newspaper,  which  costs 
two  rubles.  The  peasants  in  the  country  refuse  to  accept 
"money"  in  payment  for  their  wares,  because  they  have  already 
acquired  whole  chests  full  of  it  and  have  found  it  worthless. 
So  they  demand  goods  for  their  produce.     We  read  further: 

A  trip  from  the  Nikolai  Railway  Station  to  the  Wassily  Ost- 
roff  costs  three  thousand  rubles,  and  if  one  has  any  luggage 
larger  than  a  hand-bag,  an  extra  two  thousand  rubles  per 
piece  is  exacted.  (The  distance  mentioned  would  probably  be 
between  four  and  five  miles.) 

A  truck-driver  (lomovoy)  charged  us  twelve  thousand  rubles 
to  haul  our  luggage  from  the  Vassili  Ostroff  to  the  Finnish  Rail- 
way Station.  (This  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half.)  Horses  are 
universally  in  a  half-starved  condition,  so  drivers  limit  a  load 
to  thirty-five  poods  (a  pood  being  36.1  pounds  avoirdupois),  and 
even  then  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  horse  suddenly  give  up  the 
ghost,  quietly  lying  down  on  the  street  never  to  rise  again. 
The  meat  of  such  an  animal  can  be  sold  for  from  three  hundred 
to  four  hundred  rubles  a  pound  (of  fourteen  ounces  avoirdupois 
weight),  and  is  in  great  demand. 

Nevsky  Prospekt,  once  Petrograd's  pride,  is  now  nothing  but 
a  country  road.  All  shops  have  been  closed  and  the  windows 
sealed  up  with  boards;  the  wooden  paving-blocks  have  long 
since  been  torn  up  (for  fuel)  and  have  not  been  replaced  with 
anything  else.  The  sidewalks  are  crowded  with  degenerate 
loafers  supposed  to  be  soldiers,  or  Soviet  employees.  The  finest 
buildings  have  been  given  over  to  and  are  occupied  by  various 
governmental  institutions.  As  an  example,  the  Singer  Building, 
at  Nevsky  Prospekt  No.  28  (formerly  the  property  of  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Company),  has  been  converted  into  a  soldiers' 
club.  The  American  Consulate,  as  well  as  the  Russian-English 
Bank,  which  were  formerly  located  in  this  building,  have  been 
thoroughly  plundered  and  their  archives  distributed  to  the  four 
winds. 

Along  the  entire  length  of  the  Nevsky  Prospekt  (Petrograd's 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  about  four  miles  long),  there  are  not  more 
than  ten  tiny  little  shops  still  open,  in  the  main  owned  by  Jews, 
and  where  such  small  necessities  can  be  procured  as  saccharine 
benzin  (seventy-five  rubles  for  a  very  small  bottle),  hairpins 
(one  hundred  and  fifty  rubles  for  ten),  flowers,  eau  de  cologne 
(three  thousand  rubles  a  small  bottle),  etc.  All  of  the  remain- 
ing space  and  former  business  premises  serve  as  warehouses  for 
office  and  private  furniture  which  have  been  requisitioned;  and 
any  proper  proletariat  is  permitted  to  go  to  these  places  and 
fetch  any  furniture  he  considers  he  needs. 

It  is  typical  of  the  times  to  note  that  every  "elegant"  Russian 
must  have  a  writing-desk,  whether  he  knows  how  to  write  or 
not,  and  preference  is  shown  for  the  so-called  American  roll-top 
variety,  wherefore  this  type  of  furniture  is  in  exceptional 
demand. 

Russia  would  seem  to  be  a  poor  country  to  travel  in  at  the 
present  time,  if  what  is  said  of  its  transportation  systems  is 
true.     We  read: 

Street-cars  were  still  running  when  I  left,  but  most  of  them 
were  broken  down,  and  of  the  former  eighteen  hundred  motor- 
trams  only  about  one  hundred  are  able  to  maintain  operation; 
the  balance  have  been  dissected  to  provide  necessary  spare  parts 
for  those  few  remaining  in  anything  approaching  running  con- 
dition. The  car  barns  are  now  full  of  abandoned  car  bodies 
which  are  lying  around  by  the  hundreds.  How  long  the  last 
surviving  cars  will  be  able  to  maintain  operation  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  way  things  are  now  there  are  usually  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  passengers  riding  in,  on,  and  around  a  car 
originally  constructed  to  accommodate  a  maximum  of  fifty. 
When  continually  subjected  to  this  degree  of  overloading  any 
tram-car  can  be  expected  to  hasten  toward  its  ultimate  end. 

Only  fifty  of  the  available  cars  are  allotted  to  passenger  traffic ; 
the  balance  are  used  as  city  postal  ears  and  as  municipal  freight- 
carriers.  No  more  trams  operate  on  the  Nevsky  Prospekt;  one 
terminus  is  now  near  the  general  staff  building,  and  if  one  desires 
to  go  farther  than  this  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  foot  to  the  Mik- 
hailovsky  Square,  that  would  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  to 
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Athletic  Underwear  for  Men  &  Boys 

The  improved  athletic  underwear  that  frees 
you  from  the  troubles  and  restraints  of  old-style 
union  suits — that  lets  you  run,  jump,  bend 
over,  without  binding  or  chafing  anywhere. 
As  easy  and  comfortable  as  a  rocking  chair. 
And,  in  the  cotton  suits  bearing  a  "Kittle 
Srunk"  label,  it  is  absolutely  unshrinkable — 
fits  all  the  time.  "It  opens  on  the  side — 
adjusted  in  a  jiffy." 


Health    Underwear 

for  Men,  Women  and  Children 

The  patented  two-fold  fabric,  in  fall  and 
winter  underwear,  that  keeps  cold  out  and 
warmth  in  like  a  storm  window.  Protects  your 
health,  keeps  you  warm  outdoors  and  com- 
fortable indoors.  Try  it  this  coming  winter 
— you'll  like  it.  Brings  health  and  comfort 
for  the  whole  family,  man,  woman,  child  and 
infant. 


HENDERSON  &  ERVIN 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Company 

331   Fourth  Avenue,   New   York    City 
Branches  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
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The  Ink  That  Absorbs  Moisture 

-•--••/"v-f-v'^      ^l'^/'X       /\  -g^         'Thai's  why  it  dries  so  slowly  in  the  ink-well. 
XX\J±M.V      vLXtf    iill  Stafford's  Fountain  Pen  Ink  also  absorbs 

moisture  from  the  air. 

Oee  that  it's  Stafford's  "  that  your  dealer  is  asked  to  send. 
Notice  the  label — "  Stafford's  Commercial  " — for  that's  the  re- 
markable ink  that  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air. 

It's  the  kind  you  can  use  to  the  last  drop  with  the  least  loss  from 
evaporation  when  exposed  in  the  well. 

It  evaporates  so  slowly  that  with  the  last  dip  of  the  pen  it  responds 
— a  free-flowing,  full  bodied,  correct  blue,  quickly  changing  to 
everlasting  black. 

As  distinctive  as  the  ink  itself  is  the  bottle  (quart,  pint  and  half 
pint  sizes)  with  its  patented  Dripless  Pour  Regulator.  It  pours 
without  spilling  or  dripping — another  exclusive  Stafford  con- 
venience. 

Your  dealer  will  recommend  the  quart  bottle  for  the  office  and  its 
counterpart  in  pint  size  for  the  home.  You  will  be  pleased  that 
you  remembered  to  "  see  that  it's  Stafford's." 

S.  S.  STAFFORD,  Inc.,  603-609  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Established  1858 
Chicago:  62  W.  Kinzie  Street.     Canadian  Factory:  9  Davenport  Road,  Toronto 
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Znamensky  Square,  about  three  miles,  where  another  car  can 
be  found.  The  street-cars  operate  only  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  there  is  no  service  at  all. 

The  railways  are  almost  at  a  standstill.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  only  two  passenger-trains  a  week  between  Petrograd 
and  Moscow  and  they  take  from  five  to  seven  days  for  the  trip. 
This  formerly  was  a  ten-hour  run,  being  about  four  hundred 
miles.  To  travel  on  these  trains,  a  special  permit  is  required 
in  order  to  obtain  a  ticket  and  there  is  only  one  class  of  accom- 
modation where  there  were  formerly  three  classes.  II'  fortunate 
it  might  so  happen  that  you  land  in  a  first -class  compartment, 
but  if  you  are  out  of  luck  you  may  end  up  in  a  tepluschka,  a 
freight-car  with  a  little  iron  stove,  for  which  there  is  usually 
no  fuel,  set  up  in  the  center.  Boards  are  then  built  around  the 
sides  to  serve  as  bunks.  The  printed  inscription  on  the  outside  of 
the  car  surviving  from  bygone  days  of  military  preparedness 
announces  that  this  car  will  hold  forty  men  or  six  horses.  This 
quota  is  usually  far  exceeded  as  far  as  human  passengers  are 
concerned. 

The  traveler  would  al?>o  have  a  hard  time  securing  lodgings. 
Hotels  and  restaurants  no  longer  exist,  we  are  told,  and  the 
visitor  must  seek  refuge  with  friends  or  relatives  unless  he 
happens  to  be  an  official  guest  of  the  Government.  In  that 
case  he  is  well  taken  care  of  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which 
inspired  the  "  Potemkin  villages,"  which  is  explained  as  follows: 

Potemkin  was  a  resourceful  general  enjoying  the  favor  of 
Catherine  the  Great.  Upon  learning  that  his  imperious  sov- 
ereign contemplated  a  trip  to  the  Crimea,  Potemkin  laid  out  the 
itinerary  for  the  trip  and  secretly  ordered  model  villages  to  be 
built  along  the  route.  As  the  trip  progressed,  Catherine  would 
be  shown  an  apparently  flourishing  village,  where  they  would 
put  up  for  the  night.  The  travelers  would  then  set  out  on  the 
following  morning  by  a  wide  detour;  meanwhile  the  model  vil- 
lage was  promptly  torn  down  and  moved  ahead  a  few  miles,  set 
up  a  little  differently,  and  held  ready  for  inspection  upon  arrival 
of  the  caravan.  This  deception  was  repeated  several  times. 
According  to  historians,  Catherine  was  very  much  imprest  by 
discovering  this  hitherto  unsuspected  prosperity  throughout  her 
domain  and  Potemkin's  popularity  went  up  accordingly.  The 
Bolsheviki  do  not  seem  to  have  studied  this  part  of  history  in 
vain. 

The  former  restaurants  "Medved"  and  "Pivato's  "  have  been 
converted  into  public  kitchens,  and  are  ghastly  with  filth.  The 
Hotel  Europe  is  an  orphan  asylum  and  kindergarten. 


THE    PURPLE-ROBED    CHAMPION    OF 
"AFRICA   FOR   THE   AFRICANS" 

A  MOSES  OF  THE  NEGRO  RACE,  advocating  a  scheme 
far  greater  than  that  of  Moses  of  old,  made  his  advent 
-  in  New  York  City  a  short  time  ago.  His  program  is 
no  less  ambitious  than  the  organization  of  all  the  Africans  in 
the  world  into  a  nation  that  shall  inhabit  Africa.  "Hon." 
Marcus  Garvey  is  the  name  of  this  dusky  leader,  said  by  ob- 
servers to  be  a  combination  of  dreamer,  orator,  and  shrewd 
business  man.  At  his  call  thousands  of  representatives  of  the 
negro  race  from  all  parts  of  the  world  recently  held  a  conven- 
tion in  New  York.  Here  this  modern  Moses  gave  evidence  of 
his  oratorical  powers.  Standing  on  an  improvised  platform, 
attired  in  a  gorgeous  robe  of  purple,  gold,  and  green,  he  worked 
his  followers  to  the  fever  pitch,  we  are  told,  by  his  dramatic 
recital  of  their  wrongs  and  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the  proj- 
ect he  outlined  to  them.  "The  hour  has  come,"  he  shouted, 
"for  the  four  hundred  million  negroes  lo  claim  Africa  as  their 
home.      Africa    shall    be    the    home    of    the    black    peoples    of    I  he 

earth.  We  pledge  our  sacred  blood  on  the  fields  of  Africa  for 
our  liberty  and  our  freedom."  But  il  seems  thai  the  Honorable 
Garvey  is  shrewd  enough  to  realize  I  hat  these  days  it  takes 
more  than  impassioned  oratory  and  a  purple  robe  to  accom- 
plish anything  really  effective  in  the  line  of  launching  new  nations. 
The  original  Moses  might  had  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
bondage  by  such  means  and  the  aid  of  a  useful  and  versatile 
staff,  but,  except  when  he  is  making  speeches,  it  seems  thai  this 
negro  Moses  appears  in  a  plain  business  suit  and  a  snappy 
business  manner,  and  al  his  New  York  offices  he  is  surrounded 
with  telephones,  ledgers,  publicity  men,  stenographers,  end  all 
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the  other  paraphernalia  of  a  going  concern.  Garvey  is  described 
as  rather  short  and  fleshy,  with  a  color  indicating  the  pure  negro 
strain.  He  is  a  journalist  by  profession.  He  began  editing  a 
news  jper  in  Jamaica  when  fifteen  years  old,  and  continued  in 
the  journalistic  game  until  five  years  ago,  when  he  spent  a 
year  in  Europe,  speaking,  observing,  and  gradually  working  out 
his  present  philosophy.  .Some  four  years  ago  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  has  been  engaged  in  organization  work  ever 
since.  He  is  said  to  be  a  wonder  as  an  organizer.  In  1914  he 
founded  the  Universal  Negro  Improvement  Association  and 
African  Communities  League  with  a  nucleus  of  fifteen  persons. 
To-day  the  Association  claims  a  membership  of  two  million  or- 
ganized in  six  hundred  branches.  The  organization  owns  two 
buildings  in  New  York,  has  organized  the  Black  Star  Steam- 
ship Line,  which  owns  three  steamships,  and  it  is  going  in  for 
factories,  cooperative  laundries,  and  a  two-million-dollar  fund 
to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a'  high  potentate  of  the 
negro  race  in  his  imperial  labors.  To  Michael  Gold,  represent- 
ing the  Xew  York  World  Magazine,  Garvey  recently  granted  an 
interview  in  which  he  outlined  his  plans,  in  part  as  follows: 

I  want  to  explain  my  activities  and  program  to  the  white 
people  as  Lest  as  I  know.  The  idea  is  this:  You  white  folk 
have  just  finished  a  war  for  democracy.  You  have  spread  the 
doctrine  that  men,  nations,  races  are  equal.  We  negroes  fought 
in  that  war.  Now  we  want  to  reap  some  of  the  advantages 
you  promised. 

Yes,  this  movement  is  the  direct  result  of  the  war.  Lots  of 
our  boys  came  back  from  the  trenches  determined  never  to  tol- 
erate the  things  yen  have  done  to  negroes  in  this  country. 
Then  the  negroes  that  stayed  at  home  for  the  first  time  got 
decent  jobs  and  pay  such  as  they  had  never  had  before.  Now 
we  won't  go  back  to  prewar  conditions.  We've  grown  out  of 
them. 

There  are  twelve  million  negroes  in  this  country.  Many 
white  men  have  tried  to  uplift  them,  but  the  only  way  is  for 
the  negroes  to  have  a  nation  of  their  own.  like  the  Jews,  that 
will  command  the  respect  of  the  world  with  its  achievements. 
There  are  four  hundred  million  negroes  in  the  world.  If  they 
settled  in  Africa,  don't  you  think  they  could  exceed  what  the 
British  people  have  done  with  only  a  population  of  sixty  million? 

Garvey  proposes  the  organization  of  a  real  modern  industrial 
state  in  Africa,  with  all  the  latest  inventions  and  devices,  and 
Democratic-Republican  in  government.  The  question  of  how 
the  negroes  are  to  obtain  possession  of  Africa  from  the  several 
nations  now  claiming  it  apparently  does  not  worry  him  much. 
"We  will  get  it  one  way  or  another,"  he  told  Mr.  Gold.  "We 
will  buy  the  nations  out  or  we  will  negotiate  when  we  are  strong 
enough."     We  read  on: 

"Do  you  think  the  white  nations  of  the  world  will  tolerate 
a  negro  empire?" 

"We  are  four  hundred  million  strong,"  replied  Garvey,  look- 
ing me  in  the  eye.  "But,  of  course,  that  is  all  in  the  future. 
Our  first  task  is  to  unify  the  race  consciousness  of  the  negroes 
in  this  country.  We've  made  a  good  start.  We've  organized 
this  steamship  line,  owned  and  run  by  negroes  for  negroes. 
We  hold  nightly  meetings  here  at  Liberty  Hall,  and  lay  before 
the  members  new  plans  every  night.  We're  going  ahead  build- 
ing factories  next,  where  negroes  can  work.  We're  thinking  of 
starting  our  banks  and  we're  working  up  the  negroes  into  a  sort 
of  independent  negro  political  movement,  that'll  take  them  out 
of  the  fold  of  the  old   parties." 

Garvey  can  outline  endlessly  plans  of  this  sort,  ureal  practical 
schemes  that  seem  incongruous  as  yet  with  this  small,  old- 
fashioned  office  when  I  sat  and  spoke  to  him.  He  is  as  confi- 
dent as  any  Napoleon.  The  venture  is  still  in  the  lirst  (lush  of 
success:  it  has  gone  beyond  his  modest  dreams  of  a  few  years 
ago.  and  now  there  seems  no  flights  that  the  wings  of  his  imagi- 
nation  will   not   dare. 

1  wandered  about  the  rest  of  the  building  and  found  negro 
ministers  who   handed    me   tracts,  and  quoted,  "Ethiopia  shall 

stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God  and  princes  shall  come  GU1  of 
Egypt."  1  found  a  most  learned  negro  who  was  an  authority 
on  the  ancient  negro  civilization  and  could  make  oul  a.  wonder- 
ful case  for  I  he  superiorities  of  the  negjp  kuttwr. 

I  read  an  edilorial  in  the  paper  of  Carrey's  association,  as  I 
sal  there,  and  il  boasted  of  Bvlala  Gwai,  a  deadly  natural  poison 
used  by  the  black  medicine-men  in  the  jungle,  "which  can  be 
and  will  be  called  in  requisition  when  Africa  awakes  to  drive 
I  he  invader  from   her  soil." 
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1 00,000  Extensions-W 


Automatic  Safeguards  Against 
Operating  Errors 

THE    Controlled-key — an    exclusive    feature    of   the 
Comptometer — automatically  prevents  the  registering  of 
an  error  from  incomplete  keystrokes,  either  up  or  down 
— a  feature   indispensable  to  accuracy  and  economy    in  any 
key-driven  machine. 

The  triple  Clear"  Register  Signals  automatically  notify 
the  operator  when  the  register  is  clear — thus  doing  away  with 
the  danger  of  forgetting  to  "clear"  the  register  before  starting 
a  new  problem. 

Ask  a  Comptometer  man  to  show  you  how  the  Controlled- 
key  compels  full  key  depression — 

How  the  clear-signal  protects  the  operator  against  begin- 
ning an  operation  on  an  uncleared  register. 


This  Battery  of  Comptometers  handles  the  two  big  jobs — 
Cost  and  Inventory — in  Yaw  man  &  Erbe's  Accounting 


CONTROLLED  -KEY 


ADDING  AND  CALCULATING  M 
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i  Only  One  Small  Error 


— A  notable  result  in  which  the  Controlled- 
key  was  an  important  factor. 


T 


HAT  record  was  made  by  the  Compt- 
ometer on  Inventory  in  the  office  of 
Yawman  &  Erbe  Mfg.  Co.,  makers  of 
Filing  Equipment,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

As  specialists  in  the  planning  of  time-saving 
Office  Filing  Systems,  Y.  &  E.  appreciate  that 
accuracy  is  highly  important — in  figuring  as  well 
as  in  filing;  also  that  speed  must  be  coupled  with 
accuracy  to  secure  the  highest  degree  of  economy. 

The  fact  that  Y.  &  E.  are  using  Compt- 
ometers on  the  heavy  end  of  their  figure  work 
— Costs,  Inventory,  Requisitions  and  Payroll — 
speaks  for  itself. 

Let  the  Cost  Manager,  Mr.  J.T.  McGee,  tell 
you  how  they  use  them  and  with  what  results : 

"Our  two  biggest  figuring  jobs  are  Cost  and 
Inventory.  We  extend  and  add  all  Inventories 
on  Comptometers — figure  all  average  costs — all 
Department  burdens. 

"In  taking  Inventory  last  year,  we  made 
iOO,ooo  extensions  with  only  one  small  error  of 


less  than  a  dollar — an  amount  immaterial  in  the 
final  figures;  and  we  regard  the  Controlled-key  as 
an  important  factor  in  this  result. 

"Two  Comptometer  operators  handle  85,000 
Requisitions  and  two  others  easily  figure  50,000 
Job  Cards  per  month.  Ar  her  job  is  our  pay- 
roll, figured  by  day  and  piece  rates  on  an  efficiency 
and  bonus  plan,  the  tedious  work  of  which  has  been 
greatly  simplified  and  shortened  by  the  machine. 

"On  the  two  big  jobs — Cost  and  Inventory — 
Comptometers  are  saving  the  expense  of  at  least 
10  clerks." 

Y.  &  E.'s  figure  work  is  the  same  as  yours — 
more  of  it  possibly,  maybe  not  so  much ;  in  any 
case  the  operations  are  identical — just 

Adding, — Subtracting, — Multiplying, — Dividing, 

— on  all  of  which  you  can  trust  the  Compt- 
ometer for  high  speed  and  accuracy. 

A  practical  test  on  your  own  work  tells  the 
whole  story.  A  phone  call  for  such  a  test  will 
reach  a  Comptometer  man  in  any  one  of  100 
different  cities.    Look  in  your  phone  book. 


FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO. 

1733  N.  Paulina  Street 
-~  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


If  not  made  by  Felt  &  Tarrant, 
it's  not  a  Comptometer 


I 
I 


__r 


BUSINESS  -  EFFICIENCY 


I 
] 


ONE  WAY  TO  LEARN  HOW  TO  EARN  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


A  YOUNG  MAX  from  the  country,  barely  twenty  years 
old,  once  decided  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  American 
■  business.  Accordingly,  he  journeyed  to  New  York  to 
ask  William  Waldorf  Astqr,  A.  T.  Stewart,  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett, and  several  other  noted  men  the  simple,  direct  question: 
"How  can  I  make  a  million  dollars?"  He  managed  to  put  the 
question  to  all  the  great  financiers  of  his  time,  and  he  received 
answers.  Either  because  the  answers  were  good,  or  because  the 
young  man  was  full  of  the  stuff  success  is  made  of,  or  possibly 
for  both  reasons,  he  went  ahead  until  to-day  he  stands  among 
the  half-dozen  leaders  of  American  business.  He  is  A.  B. 
Farquhar.  president  of  A.  B.  Farquhar,  Limited,  and  honorary 
vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  is  appearing  under 
his  name  in  System  (Chicago)  lakes  up  his  adventures  when 
he  journeyed  to  New  York  to  obtain. the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ence of  men  who  knew — and  got  it.  Mr.  Farquhar,  now  more 
than  eighty  years  old,  begins  his  reminiscences  with  these,  reflec- 
tions on  old  age,  real  and  imaginary: 

Every  one  remembers  the  remark  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Osier  that  the  initiative  conies  from  men  under  forty  and  that 
older  men  might  as  well  be  chloroformed.  Dr.  Osier  was  one 
of  my  warm  friends,  and  he  asked  me  to  his  home  in  Baltimore 
to  dinner  just  before  leaving  for  his  chair  at  Oxford  some  years 
ago.  He  told  me  that  he  had  got  more  reputation  out  of  what  he 
said  in  fun  than  out  of  anything  he  ever  said  in  earnest — that 
he  had  jokingly  advised  chloroform  for  a  lot  of  elderly  college 
professors  at  an  alumni  dinner  in  an  effort  to  jolly  the  younger 
men.  And  then  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  should  retire — I 
was  then  approaching  seventy.     He  answered: 

"No,  you  have  not  yet  reached  forty.  The  years  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  It  is  one's  mental  and  physical  condition  that 
makes  age.     You  will  probably  be  young  as  long  as  you  live." 

I  have  now  behind  me  more  than  twice  the  fatal  forty  years 
— on  the  calendar  count;  I  have  known  most  of  the  great  figures 
of  the  nation  during  the  last  sixty  years.  I  have  seen  the  change 
from  a  farming  to  a  manufacturing  country,  and  have  .seen 
manufacturing  go  from  little  shop  hand-work  to  great  shop 
machine-work.  Many  of  the  things  that  we  use  to-day  and 
think  are  necessities  were  unknown  to  business  when  1  first 
entered  it. 

Other  big  figures  have  replaced  the  big  figures  of  yesterday, 
but  because,  according  to  the  formula.  1  have  not  yet  reached 
forty,  my  interests  are  of  to-day  and  of  the  men  of  to-day. 
And  I  hold  that  yesterday  is  important  mainly  as  its  experience 
acts  as  a  mentor  for  to-day.  If  it  were  not  for  that  1  would  drop 
yesterday  and  again  be  wholly  as  young  as  on  that  day  long 
ago  when  T  started  to  Xew  York  to  ask  A.  T.  Stewart.  William 
Waldorf  Astor,  -lames  Gordon  Bennett,  and  several  other  noted 
men  the  simple,  direct  question:  "How  can  I  make  a  million 
dollars?" 

That  journey  happened  in  1858.  "I  was  only  a  raw  country 
lad."  says  the  writer,  even  tho  he  admits  to  "considerable  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  education,"  and  it  did  not  strike  him 
as  at  all  an  extraordinary  proceeding  to  ask  questions  of  the 
country's  rich  men  without  the  preliminary  of  an  introduction. 
Up  to  that  time  his  main  occupation  had  been  asking  questions. 
"  It  never  occurred  to  me,"  he  writes,  "that  they  would  not  be 
glad  to  see  me,  or  glad  to  answer  my  questions."  After  four- 
teen hours  of  traveling,  the  ferry  landed  him  in  what  he  thought 
was  a  big  city,  even  tho  "the  New-Yorker  of  to-day  would  regard 
that  big  city  as  nothing  in  particular."  There  were  no  big 
buildings;  few  of  any  kind  had  more  than  three  stories.  "Above 
Canal  Street  it  was  country,  and  Canal  Street  was  a  canal." 
The  country  boy  noticed  the  boats  on  the  canal.  About  eight, 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  without  waiting  for  breakfast,  he  arrived 
at  William  Waldorf  Astor's  office.  Mr.  Astor  had  two  rooms, 
writes  Mr.  Farquhar: 


In  the  outer  was  an  old,  round-shouldered  clerk,  and  in  the 
back  room,  writing  at  a  plain  board  table,  was  a  heavy-set  man 
with  a  full  face  and  bushy  brows,  whom  I  instantly  recognized 
from  the  picture  in  the  magazine  as  Mr.  Astor.  The  furniture 
was  unpolished,  there  were  no  decorations  of  any  kind,  and  a 
rough  mental  inventory  gave  me  a  value  of  about  twenty  dollars. 
The  old  clerk  merely  looked  up  without  welcome  and  growled 
at  me. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked  in  a  testy  voice. 

"1  want  to  see  Mr.  Astor." 

"You  can  not  see  him.  He  is  busy."  He  growled  again,  and 
then  made  a  grab  at  my  coat  as  I  tried  to  dive  past  him.  1 
shook  him  off  and  landed  somewhat  ruffled  before  the  desk  of 
the  richest  man  in  the  country.  He  had  heard  the  scuffle,  and, 
looking  up  from  his  writing,  snapt: 

"Well,  boy,  what  do  you  want?" 

1  gasped:  "1  want  to  know  how  to  make  a  million  dollars." 

Right  away  his  testiness  left  him  and  he  smiled  just  a  little 
as  lie  answered  ruefully: 

"Do  you  want  to  make  yourself  as  miserable  as  I  am  and 
stay  up  all  day  and  half  the  night  trying  to  keep  people  from 
cheating  you?  I  never  made  any  money  myself.  It  takes  all 
my  time  to  collect  rents  and  to  see  that  people  do  not  get  away 
without  paying  their  rent." 

Then  he  told  me  to  sit  down  and  he  explained  how  his  father 
had  thought  that  Xew  York  would  grow  into  a  great  city  and 
had  bought  land  cheaply  in  what  he  believed  would  be  the 
march  of  the  city,  and  then.as  time  went  on  and  streets  were  cut 
through,  he  had  sold  off  all  but  thceorncrs,  and  these  he  had 
rented,  and  that  he.  the  son,  was  collecting  the  rents.  He  spoke 
about  the  power  of  invested  money  and  referred  feelingly  to 
what  would  have  happened  if  old  Moses,  as  he  called  him,  had 
only  put  a  penny  out  at  interest  and  let  it  go  on  compounding. 

"But,"  he  went  on,  "there  is  nothing  in  it.  I  do  not  have 
enough  fun.  I  am  too  afraid  that  people  will  cheat  me,  and, 
in  spite  of  everything,  they  do  cheat  me.  If  you  really  want  to 
know  how  to  make  money,  you  had  better  go  to  see  some  of 
the  men  who  have  made  money  and  not  waste  time  with  men 
like  myself,  who  do  nothing  but  try  to  keep  and  increase  what 
they  have.  Go  over  and  see  Stevens,  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce, 
whom  you  have  on  your  list.  He  may  give  you  some  good 
advice. 

"See  A.  T.  Stewart;  he  has  made  his  oA\n  money.  And  then 
there  is  George  S.  Coe  at  the  American  Exchange  Bank;  he  is 
a  nice  fellow.     And  James  Cordon  Bennett  has  good  ideas." 

T  thanked  him,  and  as  I  left  he  asked  me:  "Do  you  expect  to 
see  all  the  men  that  you  have  written  down  there  on  your  list?" 

I  replied:  "Yes,  I  shall  tell  them  that  Mr.  William  Waldorf 
Astor  sent  me." 

"Don't  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  he  returned,  snappishly. 

"I  am  going  to,  anyhow,"  1  answered,  my  courage  rising.  "It 
is  true  you  did  tell  me  to  see  them." 

He  laughed  a  little  and  rejoined:  "All  right;  go  ahead. 
You'll  do." 

Men  went  to  their  offices  early  in  those  days;  they  used 
all  of  the  daylight.  Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  I  was  at  the  office 
of  John  A.  Stevens  in  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  which  is  now 
the  Xational  Bank  of  Commerce.  Their  four-story  white-marble 
building  was  almost  the  finest  in  the  city  and  to  me  very  im- 
posing. It  stood  at  the  corner  of  Cedar  and  Nassau  streets. 
To-day  that  is  a  busy  point,  with  the  great  Equitable  Building 
hard  by  and  more  people  passing  in  an  hour  than  Avere  then 
apparently  in  all  New  York.  Across  from  the  bank  was  an  open 
square  and  above,  at  Liberty  Street,  was  the  post-office  with  a 
steeple  and  looking  more  like  a  church  than  a  public  building. 
The  bank  was  then  an  important  one.  but  it  was  only  later, 
during  the  Civil  War,  that  people  found  out  howr  really  big  a 
man  President  Stevens  was;  he  many  times  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Government  in  the  haphazard  war-financing.  To  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  he  responded  to  a  call  of  President  Lincoln  and 
assisted  in  financing  the  first  fifty-million-dollar  loan. 

Mr.  Farquhar  told  an  attendant  that  Mr.  Astor  had  sent 
him  over  to  see  Mr.  Stevens,  and  at  once  he  was  shown  in. 
Mr.  Stevens  had  a  somewhat  better  desk  than  Mr.  Astor,  but 
there  was  nothing  of   the    modern    bank  president's  furnishing 
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Six  Times  the  Belt  Life 
And  the  G.  T.  M. 


Three  months  was  the  average 

life  of  a  belt  in  the  hard,  inter- 
mittent service  of  the  giant  roll 
drive  on  the  stone  crusher  in  the 
Edison  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany's plant  at  New  Village,  N.  J. 

The  power  demanded  for  crunch- 
ing the  limestone,  the  constant 
rain  of  stone  dust  and  bits  of  rock 
falling  on  the  belt,  and  the  crusher 
design  that  required  the  use  of 
both  sides  of  the  belt,  all  proved 
too  severe  for  even  the  better 
grades  of  belting  which  the  Com- 
pany was  using.  Some  of  the 
poorer  ones  lasted  only  two 
weeks. 

The  prospect  of  better  service 

from  a  belt  scientifically  specified 
to  that  gruelling  duty  was  held 
out  by  the  G.  T.  M. —  Goodyear 
Technical  Man.  The  Company 
authorized  him  to  make  an  expert 
analysis  of  the  drive,  and  co- 
operated in  his  work  by  supply- 
ing full  information  on  service 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  plant. 

Among  other  facts,  the  following 
salient  features  of  the  giant  roll 
drive  were  noted  by  the  G.T.  M. 
in  his  study:  the  belt  drives  over 
the  pulley  on  the  first  roll,  under 
on  the  second,  and  over  the 
driven  pulley  on  the  countershaft; 
all  these  pulleys  are  66"  in  diam- 
eter; the  drive  shaft  pulley  is  1  0'; 
the  drive  inclines  at  a  45°  angle; 
speed  maintained,  3 300 F. P.M.; 
the  power  required  is  300  horse. 


He  recommended  a  Goodyear 

Blue  Streak  Belt,  28-inch,  7-ply 
—a  great,  strong  belt,  proof 
against  slippage,  liable  to  little 
stret  ch ,  and  full  of  life .  It  has  trans- 
mitted full  power  to  the  heavy 
rolls  with  unfailing  certainty.  It 
has  ended  the  troubles  of  cutting 
and  splicing  that  other  belts  devel- 
oped by  their  tendency  to  stretch. 

It  lasted  seventeen  monthsheiore 

being  replaced  by  another  Good- 
year Blue  Streak  Belt  of  the  same 
quality  and  dimensions.  Through- 
out its  term  of  service  it  gave  full 
measure  of  dependable,  trouble- 
free,  powerful  transmission.  It 
registered  economy  in  its  extra 
life,  in  freedom  from  repair  costs, 
and  in  demonstrable  value  as  a 
factor  for  increased  production. 

These  profitable  results  of  Good- 
year Belt  Service  on  the  giant 
roll  have  made  the  Edison  oper- 
ating officials  firm  believers  in  the 
Goodyear  plan  of  specifying  a  belt 
to  its  work.  They  have  had  the 
G.T.  M.  make  other  analyses,  and 
ordered  Goodyear  transmission, 
elevator  and  conveyor  belts  in  ac- 
cord with  his  recommendations. 

The  same   service,  in  G.  T.  M. 

knowledge  and  in  these  Goodyear 
Belts  that  we  make  to  protect  our 
good  name,  is  at  your  command 
for  a  single  drive  or  an  entire 
plant.  Write  to  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California, 
for  further  information  about  it. 
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about  the  place;  it  was  all  very  plain  and 
without  the  slightest  thought  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  showing  in  dress  or  in 
furnishings  in  order  to  give  an  impression 
of  financial  stability.  Mr.  Astor  had  not 
been  drest  any  better  than  his  clerk  and 
Mr.  Stevens  might  have  been  almost  any 
one.     In  fact,  he  says: 

Of  all  the  men  I  met  that  day,  only  A.  T. 
Stewart  drest  and  acted  the  part  of  the  rich 
man.  The  others  were  decidedly  below  my 
estimate  of  how  a  rich  man  would  be  ex- 
pected to  dress  and  act.  Since  then  offices 
have  changed  and  many  men,  and  especially 
bankers,  find  it  advisable  to  surround  them- 
selves with  the  appearance  of  wealth,  but  1 
find  that  the  really  great  men  of  the  coun- 
try rarely  have  ostentatious  offices  and  T 
know  of  none  who  go  in  for  extravagance 
in  dress. 

Now  and  then  a  man,  when  moving  his 
office,  decides  that  the  new  office  will  be 
something  to  make  people  sit  up,  and  he 
hires  a  decorator,  gets  the  finest  imagin- 
able furniture — and  then  hardly  ever  uses 
it.  But  to  get  back  to  Mr.  Stevens.  He 
was  very  cordial  and  he  laughed  when  I 
said : 

"I  just  asked  Mr.  Astor  how  to  make  a 
million  dollars."  Then  I  showed  him  the 
list  of  the  people  I  had  come  to  see.  "He 
said,"  1  went  on,  "you  could  give  me  some 
good  advice." 

"I  am  in  the  same  boat  with  Astor," 
said  Stevens.  "I  never  made  any  money. 
All  I  do  is  take  care  of  the  money  that  other 
people  make.  The  man  for  you  to  see  is 
George  S.  Coe,  and  I  shall  send  you  right 
over  to  him.  I  think  he  has  a  board  meet- 
ing this  morning  and  if  you  get  in  there 
you  will  meet  a  number  of  men  who  can 
tell  you  more  than  I  can." 

With  that  he  called  a  messenger  and  I 
was  escorted,  somewhat  in  state,  around 
to  the  little  building  of  the  American 
Exchange  Bank. 

George  S.  Coe  was,  I  believe,  the  young- 
est bank  executive  in  New  York,  being  then 
vice-president  and  afterward  president  of 
the  bank.  He,  too,  seemed  glad  to  see  me 
— the  Astor  name  had  carried  me  along — 
and  he  asked  me  to  stay  until  the  board  had 
met,  when  he  would  call  me  in.  Fancy  a 
metropolitan  bank  president  of  to-day 
holding  a  board  together  to  talk  with  an 
unknown  young  man  who  desired  to  learn 
how  to  make  a  million  dollars !  But  by  that 
time  I  was  quite  at  ease  in  the  higher  finan- 
cial circles.  Of  the  men  I  met  at  the  bank, 
I  recall,  besides  Mr.  Coe,  only  David  Hoad- 
ley,  Charles  J.  Stedman,  William  C.  Lang- 
ley,  and  Edwin  Thorne,  of  the  directorate — 
and  Robert  S.  Oakley,  the  cashier.  They 
all  talked  with  me. 

The  code  of  those  men  was  extremely 
simple;  they  were  traders  rather  than 
manufacturers — for  New  York  had  already 
taken  on  its  character  of  a  clearing-house 
for  the  overseas  commerce,  altho,  as  com- 
pared with  to-day,  only  in  a  small  way — 
and  the  most  striking  recipe  for  success 
which  they  had  to  offer  was,  as  I  remember, 
about  this: 

"Take  care  of  your  character,  never 
break  a  promise,  and  give  value  for  what 
you  get.  Avoid  speculation."  An  old 
man  whom  I  met  in  the  bank,  and  who  I 
think  was  Hamilton  Fish,  put  the  advice  in 
this  way: 

"If  you  never  break  a  promise,  if  you 


always  pay  the  money  you  owe  exactly  on 
the  day  it  is  due,  nobody  will  know  but 
that  you  are  worth  a  billion.  And  you  will 
be  just  as  good  a  risk  as  a  man  worth  a 
billion,  for  all  that  he  could  do  would  be  to 
pay  promptly  on  the  due  date." 

They  had  no  short  cuts  to  suggest  and, 
curiously  enough,  not  one  of  them  even 
spoke  of  technical  or  other  proficiency. 
They  were  concerned  only  with  funda- 
mentals. I  gathered  from  them  that  if 
one  were  scrupulously  honest,  industrious, 
and  economical,  then  the  other  business 
qualities  came  almost  as  of  course — but 
without  the  fundamentals  nothing  else 
mattered.  In  a  word,  they  confirmed  in 
me  the  lines  that  had  been  given  to  me  in 
childhood  founded  on  the  text  that  "God 
is  not  mocked" — that  is,  that  you  can  not 
trifle  with  nature's  laws.  And  after  all, 
that  is  about  the  only  recipe  for  success  in 
business  that  exists.  Having  known  many 
of  the  larger  business  men  of  the  country 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  I  do  not  recall 
one  who  achieved  any  measure  of  perma- 
nent success  who  did  not  have  these  funda- 
mental qualities.  Men  without  them,  in- 
deed, have  sprung  up,  but  their  success  has 
been  ephemeral,  and,  altho  temperamen- 
tally some  of  these  older  men  coidd  not  have 
managed  'the  larger  enterprises  of  to-day, 
the  difference  between  them  and  to-day's 
successful  men  is  only  in  what  might  be 
called  detail. 

Those  men  were  elemental;  they  did  not 
work  through  others  as  people  do  to-day. 
They  did  everything  themselves.  They 
did  not  have  secretaries.  They  did  not,  as 
I  later  learned,  delegate  anything  which  re- 
quired the  exercise  of  discretion.  They 
signed  every  check  and  in  many  cases  per- 
sonally made  up  their  bank  deposits,  be- 
cause the  handling  of  money  was  something 
which  it  was  considered  could  not  be  en- 
trusted to  another.  Stenographers  or  type- 
writers had  not  then  been  heard  of;  no 
system  of  letter-press  copying  had  even 
been  invented.  Even  the  business  man 
wrote  all  his  shorter  notes  by  hand.  The 
longer  letters  he  dictated  to  a  longhand 
writer,  and  an  active  man  could,  without 
difficulty,  dictate  to  two  clerks  at  once. 
The  clerk  did  not  have  to  know  a  great 
deal,  but  he  did  have  to  be  able  to  write 
not  merely  legibly  but  attractively.  A  few 
of  the  big  men  had  letter-heads  with  their 
names  and  addresses  printed  on  them,  but 
the  letters  of  the  majority  went  out  on  plain 
sheets  of  ruled  paper.  My  impression  is 
that  William  Waldorf  Astor  did  not  have  a 
printed,  much  less  an  engraved,  letter-head. 
Since  the  labor  of  copying  letters  in  full 
would  have  been  very  great,  only  the  highly 
important  letters  were  copied  in  full  and 
memoranda  of  the  contents  of  the  lesser 
letters  taken.  Sometimes  the  notes  were 
kept  in  a  book,  but  more  often  on  loose 
sheets  of  paper,  and,  since  there  were  no 
filing  systems,  locating  correspondence  and 
data  was  purely  a  matter  of  memory. 

What  made  these  men  rich  and  powerful 
was  not  only  their  scrupulous  honesty  and 
high  character,  but  also,  and  this  is  a 
point  I  have  never  seen  dwelt  upon,  their 
extraordinary  memories.  There  were  no 
bookkeeping  systems;  the  books  were  elab- 
orately kept  in  so  far  as  penmanship  was 
concerned,  but  really  all  they  showed  was 
income  and  outgo.  They  showed  nothing 
of  costs  or  overhead  expense  and  the  really 
big  merchant  had  to  keep  all  of  his  con- 
cerns right  in  his  head.  A  merchant  had 
his  business  under  his  hat — no  matter  how 
great  were  his  interests.  He  knew  what 
things  cost,  what  they  ought  to  cost,  what 
they  ought  to  sell  for;  he  knew  the  ac- 
counts of  all  of  his  customers;    he  did  not 


deal  with  strangers;  he  knew  his  bank  bal- 
ance from  day  to  day,  and  his  outstanding 
bills.  In  fact,  a  great  merchant  kept  in  his 
head  a  good  part  of  what  it  now  requires  a 
considerable  bookkeeping  staff  to  collate, 
and  it  was  the  ability  to  do  all  of  this  and 
to  judge  character  and  estimate  value  as 
by  intuition  that  distinguished  the  big  man 
from  the  little  man.     - 

From  the  bank  meeting  Mr.  Farquhar 
went  over  to  see  the  founder  of  The  Herald, 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  at  the  office  of  the 
New  York  Herald  near  the  old  Astor  House 
on  Broadway.     Of  this  interview  he  writes: 

I  had  no  trouble  seeing  Mr.  Bennett.  He 
was  in  a  little  office  all  alone  at  a  plain  desk. 
I  started  to  tell  him  what  I  wanted,  but  be- 
fore I  had  said  a  half-dozen  words  and  was 
just  beginning  to  realize  that  his  remark- 
ably keen  eyes  were  looking  right  through 
me,  he  broke  in:  "Look  here,  young  man, 
you  look  as  if  you  had  not  eaten  breakfast." 

So  interested  had  I  been  in  my  quest 
that  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  eat  any- 
thing. Too  many  other  affairs  of  impor- 
tance had  been  happening  to  warrant  both- 
ering about  breakfast. 

"Whenever  you  see  any  one,"  he  went 
on,  "you  ought  to  be  at  your  best.  You 
can  not  be  at  your  best  if  hungry.  Go  out 
and  get  your  breakfast  and  then  come  back 
and  we  shall  talk.  Give  this  card  to  the 
head-waiter  at  the  Astor  House." 

I  Avent  across  the  street,  presented  the 
card  to  the  head-waiter,  who  thereupon  es- 
corted me  ceremoniously  to  a  seat  and 
served  me  himself — which,  let  me  say,  was 
a  full-sized  man's  task,  because  the  moment 
that  I  was  seated  at  the  table  I  began  to 
realize  that  I  was  just  about  as  hungry  as 
a  boy  can  be.  While  T  ate,  the  head-waiter 
and  I  talked  about  various  men  in  New 
York,  and  especially  about  Mr.  Bennett. 
When  I  had  finished  I  asked  for  my  bill  and 
the  waiter  answered: 

"There  is  nothing  to  pay.  This  is  Mr. 
Bennett's  treat.  He  frequently  sends 
people  over  here." 

Then  I  went  back  to  the  Herald  office 
filled  with  a  desire  first  of  all  to  pay  for  my 
meal,  because  I  could  not  see  any  reason 
why  any  one  should  spend  money  on  me 
when  I  had  money  of  my  own.  I  started 
the  subject  with  Mr.  Bennett,  but  instantly 
he  dismissed  it. 

"Nonsense,"  he  said,  "let's  talk  about 
something  important.  The  really  impor- 
tant thing  for  you  to  know  as  a  young  man 
is  that  you  must  bank  up  a  health  account. 
Look  at  me,  I  am  never  sick.  I  never  take 
a  vacation.  I  am  here  at  the  office  early 
in  the  morning  and  sometimes  late  at  night. 
But  I  always  go  to  bed  early  enough  to  get 
a  good  night's  sleep.  If  you  get  plenty  of 
sleep,  and  are  careful  of  your  diet,  you  will 
never  be  sick." 

And  I  think  that  advice  i;  good.  I  have 
rarely  been  ill,  I  am  in  perfect  health  to-day 
and  altho  through  many  years  I  worked 
at  least  fifteen  hours  a  day,  I  always  man- 
aged to  get  six  hours  of  sound  sleep  and  I 
still  arrive  at  my  office  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  I  think  that,  as  Franklin  said, 
six  hours  is  enough  sleep  for  any  man  in  good 
health,  seven  enough  for  any  woman,  and 
eight  or  more  just  about  right  for  any  one 
who  sets  out  to  be  a  fool. 

All  the  men  the  young  interviewer  had 
seen  until  then  had  been  glad  to  talk  with 
him  with  the  exception  of  Astor,  and  he 
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Why  the  FfRST 
PNEUMATIC 
TRUCK  TIRE 
was  U*S* 


THE  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany  in.  1911  gave  to  the  public 
the  first  Pneumatic  Truck  Tire  ever 
built  in  the  world,  because  of  its 
unbounded  faith  in  the  future  of 
motor  truck  transportation. 

It  built  it  because  of  its  traditional 
policy  of  looking  into  the  future — of 
trying  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  truck  tire 
users  and  building  tires  to  meet  them. 

Before  the  tire  users  themselves  be- 
come fully  conscious  of  their  needs. 

Before  a  new  tire  market  is  even 
developed. 

Here  are  the  problems  which  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  un- 
dertook to  solve  when  it  began  work 
on  a  Pneumatic  Tire  for  motor  trucks : 

How  to  increase  tire  mileage  —  to 
lengthen  tire  life — to  give  the  truck 
owner  greater  tire  economy. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  difference  between  build- 
ing tires  for  tire  users  and  building 
them  for  sale. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany has  never  allowed  the  question 
of    sales    to    influence    its    ideals   of 


service. 


U.  S.  Pneumatic  Truck  Ti  res 

United  States  #  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 
factories 


Tlie  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Tzvo  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 
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had  warmed  up  after  the  first  few  seconds. 
But  they  warned  Farquhar  that  he  might 
have  trouble  in  seeing  A.  T.  Stewart,  who 
had  a  considerable  reputation  for  austerity. 
However,  says  the  writer: 

I  went  to  his  establishment  and  was 
shown  to  the  floor  on  which  he  had  his 
office.  Instead  of  being  shut  off  in  a  little 
room  by  himself,  Mr.  Stewart  had  his  desk 
behind  a  glass  partition  in  the  corner  of  a 
room  of  the  lower  floor  and  which  was  filled 
with  clerks.  He  had  established  himself 
in  a  kind  of  observation-post  from  which 
he  could  see  what  every  one  of  the  clerks 
was  doing.  I  asked  to  be  shown  in  to  him, 
but  the  attendant  said  that  Avas  impossible, 
that  Mr.  Stewart  had  either  just  started 
or  was  about  to  start  home  for  dinner  and 
could  not  be  seen.  We  talked  for  a  few 
minutes  and  after  I  had  used  the  name  of 
Mr.  Astor,  we  became  quite  friendly.  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  know  Mr.  Stewart  when 
I  saw  him  and  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
I  could  recognize  him  from  his  pictures. 
Then  he  suggested  this  plan: 

"  He  will  have  finished  his  dinner  and  will 
come  out  of  his  house  at  exactly  a  quarter 
past  one.  He  will  have  a  newspaper  in  his 
hand,  and  he  will  get  on  a  bus.  You  get  on 
the  bus  with  him,  get  a  seat  beside  him, 
and  when  he  looks  up  from  his  newspaper, 
but  not  before,  then  you  start  to  talk  to 
him." 

The  plan  worked,  altho  I  shivered  as  I 
watched  him  reading  the  paper,  for  he  ap- 
peared to  me  a  remarkably  cold,  stern,  un- 
approachable-looking man.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  I  said  to  him  at  first,  but  the 
name  of  Mr.  Astor  acted  like  magic  and  he 
soon  began  to  take  an  interest  and  more 
especially  when  I  told  him  what  some  of 
the  other  prominent  men  had  said  of  him. 
He  talked  rather  generally  on  character 
and  on  always  attending  to  your  own  affairs, 
and  I  went  with  him  from  the  bus  to  his 
office 

As  we  were  passing  one  of  the  aisles,  a 
man  was  sweeping  up  and  Mr.  Stewart's 
eye  caught  some  rags  among  the  litter. 
Rags  were  much  more  valuable  then  than 
to-day,  because  that  was  before  wood-pulp 
Avas  used  in  paper-making.  Immediately 
he  stopt,  walked  over  to  the  sweeper,  and 
in  a  very  loud  and  imperious  A'oice  repri- 
manded him  for  his  wastefulness.  Then 
Ave  Avent  on  into  the  office  and  at  once  I 
asked : 

"Did  it  not  use  up  more  of  your  time  to 
speak  to  that  sweeping-man  than  the  rags 
were  worth?" 

"That's  true,"  lie  answered,  "but  you 
will  notice  that  I  spoke  so  loudly  that  every- 
one in  that  room  heard  Avhat  I  said.  I 
meant  that  they  should,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  lesson  in  saving,  for  money  is  made  by 
saving — saA'^ng  and  investing.  You  get 
your  profit  out  of  the  leaks  thai  you  stop." 

Then  I  asked  Mr.  Stewart  whether  the 
report  I  had  heard  was  true,  that  in  select- 
ing assistants  or  men  for  important  places 
he  gave  preference  to  men  who  had  been 
in  business  and  failed.  His  reply  was  char- 
acteristic of  him.     He  said: 

"It  is  a  great  adA'antage  for  an  employer 
to  have  men  Avho  have  been  in  business  for 
themselves  and  who  have  failed.  The  mere 
fact  that  they  start  in  business  shows  that 
they  have  initiative  and  ambition,  which 
are  very  valuable  qualities.  The  fact  that 
they  fail  on  their  own  account  shows  them 


that  they  are  not  competent  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  and  demonstrates  to  them 
that  their  best  interest  lies  in  casting  their 
lot  with  those  who  know  more  about  busi- 
ness than  they  do  and  Avho  have  the  adA'an- 
tage of  both  skill  and  capital.  This  insures 
loyalty. 

"Of  course,  these  men  must  have  failed 
honestly.  I  always  look  into  the  facts  of 
the  failures  carefully  and  do  not  take  a  man 
Avhose  business  record  is  bad,  but  if  he  has 
simply  failed  due  to  an  inability  to  look 
after  his  OAvn  affairs  and  without  any  trace 
of  sharp  dealing,  he  is  the  best  man  for  me." 

A.  T.  SteAvart  was  absolutely  the  master 
of  his  business.  As  I  have  noted,  all  of  the 
men  I  met  Avere  the  heads  of  one-man 
concerns.  Astor  Avas  the  Astor  estate; 
James  Gordon  Bennett  Avas  the  Herald. 
They  were  despots,  absolute  rulers,  and 
they  were  inclined  to  be  paternal.  It  Avas 
unconscious  paternalism  that  caused  Mr. 
Bennett  to  give  me  a  meal-ticket.  The 
most  absolute  and  stern  in  demeanor  was 
A.  T.  Stewart.  Altho  these  men  were  ele- 
mental and  meant  to  be  kindly,  they  Avere, 
as  I  compare  them  with  the  men  of  similar 
caliber  to-day,  more  arbitrary  and  in  their 
business  affairs  much  more  self-centered. 
They  worked  with  things  Avhile  the  man  of 
to-day  Avorks  Avith  people. 

I  think,  hoAvsoeArer  much  we  may  admire 
the  characters  and  the  granite  firmness  of 
these  really  big  men,  that  the  type  of  big 
man  to-day  is  more  interested  in  humantiy 
and  thinks  considerably  less  of  himself  and 
more  of  those  about  him. 

They  liA-ed  a  different  life  and  so  did  their 
employees;  they  were  not  only  physically 
but  also  mentally  closer  to  their  employees. 
They  ahvays  kneAV  all  of  their  people  by 
name,  they  knew  Iioav  and  where  they 
liA-ed,  and  Avhat  Avere  their  habits.  And 
altho  they  Avere  stern  and  arbitrary,  this 
personal  contact  made  for  a  felloAV  feeling 
that  has  been  in  a  large  degree,  or  entirely, 
lost  in  the  big,  modern,  impersonal  cor- 
poration. 

I  can  not  help  comparing  those  men  with 
Mr.  Carnegie,  altho  he,  too,  AAras  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  old  school.  One  day  about 
tAventy-fiA'e  years  ago  we  Avere  talking  about 
work.  I  told  him  of  my  practise  of  reach- 
ing the  office  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
he  remarked  laughingly: 

"You  must  be  a  lazy  man  if  it  takes  you 
ten  hours  to  do  a  day's  work." 

"What  I  do,"  he  said,  "is  to  get  good 
men  and  I  neArer  giA'e  them  orders.  My 
directions  do  not  go  beyond  suggestions. 
Here  in  the  morning  I  get  reports  from 
them.  Within  an  hour  I  haA-e  disposed  of 
everything,  sent  out  all  of  my  suggestions, 
the  day's  Avork  is  done,  and  I  am  ready 
to  go  out  and  enjoy  myself." 

And  that,  I  think,  is  about  the  most 
striking  contrast  between  the  men  of  yes- 
terday and  those  of  to-day — and  on  the 
mere  matter  of  making  money,  Mr.  Car- 
negie made  more  than  all  of  the  men  I  have 
mentioned  put  together.  They  Avere  indi- 
A'idualists — not  managers. 


SCENTED  NOTE-PAPER  IN  BUSINESS 

— Some  clever  London  business  men  are 
using  scented  note-paper  to  make  sure  that 
their  communications  will  reach  the  pro- 
prietors of  large  establishments  Avhose  pa- 
tronage they  seek,  says- a  dispatch  to  the- 
New  York  World: 

And  to  make  surer,  these  communica- 
tions are  addrest  in  feminine  handwriting. 
Even  a  private  secretary,  that  outer  guard 
of  a  big  business  man,  shrinks  from  open- 


ing such  a  missive.  It  might  be  entirely 
confidential. 

Writing  to  a  London  newspaper,  the 
general  manager  of  a  great  Avholesale  estab- 
lishment calls  this  new,  insinuating  method 
"the  latest  manifestation  of  the  alert  post- 
war commercial  mind." 

"In  my  case,"  he  says,  "the  buyers  get 
the  letters  first — and  buyers  are  a  body  not 
overgiven  to  encouraging  new  blood.  They 
are  apt  to  be  conserA-atively  content  with 
those  who  are  comfortably  established  in 
their  'ring.'  But  a  letter  in  a  woman's 
handwriting  on  nice  note-paper,  delicately 
scented,  got  through  the  'ring.'  It  reached 
me,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  found  its 
information  distinctly  Avorth  while  from  the 
business  point  of  view. 

"A  semblance  of  romance  is  not  always 
inseparable  from  hard  commerce." 


OVER    THREE   HUNDRED   CORPO- 
RATIONS  NOW    OPERATING    ON 
MANAGEMENT-SHARING  PLAN 

BEHIND  the  frequent  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  strikes  present  and  strikes  to 
come,  there  has  been  lost  to  sight,  at  least 
by  the  casual  reader,  a  remarkable  move- 
ment toward  industrial  peace,  quietly 
going  on  in  spite  of  the  numerous  labor 
difficulties.  Management  -  sharing,  along 
the  several  lines  Avhich  seem  to  have  been 
most  successful  thus  far,  has  been  fre- 
quently treated  in  these  columns.  The 
idea  is  not  new,  says  Burton  Kline,  Avriting 
in  the  NeAV  York  World,  but  the  spread  of 
it  is.  Three  hundred  American  corpora- 
tions are  noAv  being  operated  on  the  man- 
agement-sharing plan.  This  fact  would 
have  a  good  deal  of  meaning  eAren  if  the 
corporations  Avere  no  larger  than  the 
aA*erage  manufacturing  plant.  However, 
says  Mr.  Kline: 

When  this  number  contains,  and  as 
pioneers,  corporations  of  such  size  and 
si  anding  as  the  A'arious  Standard  Oil 
companies,  Bethlehem  Steel,  Western 
Union,  Westinghouse,  American  Cash 
Register,  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron,  General 
Electric,  and  half  a  dozen  others  equally 
famous — and  famous  for  reasons  other 
than  beneArolence — it  is  clear  that  some- 
thing of  importance  has  been  started  in 
this  country. 

That  importance  rises  to  the  highest 
significance  Avhen  to  these  facts  is  added 
one  more,  the  most  telling  fact  of  all: 
It  is  the  experience  of  these  concerns 
that  where  management-sharing  has  been 
given  fair  and  honest  trial  it  has  put  an 
end  to  strikes. 

Those  Avho  have  tried  it  are  doing  no 
boasting.  The  principle  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  A  great  majority  of 
the  corporations  making  trial  of  the  thing 
haA'e  established  their  systems  Avithin  the 
past  three  years.  How  these  systems  will 
stand  up  under  hard  times  and  other 
strains  remains  to  be  tested,  altho  the 
Standard  Oil  plan  has  shoAvn  something 
during  at  least  one  slack  period  in  the 
production  of  crude  oil. 

Ask  Avhere  you  will  among  employers 
who  have  tried  employeemanagement-shar- 
ing  Avhat  they  think  of  it  so  far,  and  most 
of  them  are  outspoken  in  praise  of  it. 

"Wonderful.  Simply  AA^onderful,"  said 
an  official  of  a  Brooklyn  concern  employing 
3,000  hands. 

"What  do  the  men  think  of  it?" 

"Tickled  to  death.     They're  crazy  about 
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KOHLER 

PRODUCTS    OF    INTEGRITY 
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Through  the  many  processes  which  attend 
the  transforming  of  raw  materials  into  shapely, 
snow-white,  glistening  bathtubs,  kitchen  sinks 
and  lavatories,  one  guiding  principle  accom- 
panies every  step  here  at  Kohler — Integrity! 

Not  alone  beauty,  nor  durability,  nor  even 
utility,  guides  the  uniform  method  of  manu- 
facture, but  foremost  and  ever  present  is  the 
determination  that  these  products  reflect  the 
integrity  of  principle  upon  which  their  pre- 
eminence in  the  plumbing  field  is  founded. 

The  science  of  the  laboratory,  the  mixing  of 
materials  in  the  roaring  blast  furnaces,  the 
delicate  work  of  enameling:  all  are  combined 
to  make  these  products  worthy  of  their  wide 
public  acceptance  in  homes,  apartments, 
hotels,  clubs  and  institutions. 

And  it  is  but  fit  that  the  final  step  in  these 
processes  should  be  the  fusing  into  the  snow- 
white  enamel,  faintly  but  permanently,  the 
word  "Kohler" — -our  everlasting  pledge  to 
the  public  of  the  integrity  of  Kohler  products. 

KOHLER  of  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  hounded  1S73,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 
Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 

B RANC H  E S     IN     PRINCIPAL     CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS    OF    ENAMF.LF.D    PLUMBING    WARE    AND    KOHLER    AUTOMATIC    POWER    AND    LIGHT    110   VOLT    D.  C. 


Kohler  "Columbia"  Lavatory 
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it.  We  haven't  bad  a  strike  since  we 
began  it.*' 

By  now  the  sociological  agencies  have 
got  to  work  on  the  phenomenon,  and  the 
gist  of  all  their  reports  is  that  something 
of  a  discovery  has  been  made  in  American 
industry. 

It  was  due.  Books  by  the  shelf  have 
been  written  about  what  labor  wants. 
For  years  progressive  employers  have 
been  trying  various  schemes  to  meet 
those  wants.  Most  of  those  schemes  have 
carried  a  fatal  taint  of  condescension. 
Welfare  work,  housing  improvement,  sick 
benefits,  pension  schemes,  profit-sharing — 
one  after  the  other  these  have  been  put 
out,  or  in  combination,  to  soothe  "unrest." 
And  the  strikes  have  gone  on.  Higher  and 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  bonuses  have 
been  granted — and  still  the  strikes  have 
gone  on. 

A  d'scouraged  employer  said  the  other 
day:  "Bonuses'.'  Nothing  to  it.  All 
bunk.  We  pay  our  men  top  wages  and  a 
bonus  besides.  That  bonus  is  paid  on 
Friday  night.  On  Saturday  not  a  man 
shows  up  for  work." 

The  bonus,  evidently,  was  welcome  and 
cheerfully  accepted.  The  men  who  got 
it  made  the  most  of  it.  Their  apprecia- 
tion was  marked.  But  the  discouraged 
employer  went  on:  "On  Monday  morn- 
ing when  they  do  show  up  they're  as  ready 
as  ever  to  quit  at  any  trifle.  Whatever 
we  do  it  isn't  enough.  Labor's  gone  crazy. 
It  wants  the  earth!" 

Until  lately  that  view  has  been  pretty 
widely  shared.  Within  the  past  three 
years  another  view  has  been  quietly  mak- 
ing its  way.  A  discovery  has  been  made, 
the  discovery  of  a  good  thing.  The  dis- 
covery is  good  business,  moreover,  or  hard- 
headed,  hard  -  prest  corporations  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  because 
it's  good  business  the  thing  discovered  is 
apt  to  be  permanent,  a  perpetual  good. 
What  the  worker  really  wants  seems  to 
have  been  found.      And  it  isn't  the  earth. 

The  minute  the  worker  is  admitted  to 
a  look-in  on  the  big  job  and  the  big  prob- 
lem of  management,  be  the  look-in  ever 
so  small,  he  is  instantly  sobered.  He  gets 
the  new  feeling  that  he  is  working  for  him- 
self as  well  as  for  some  other  fellow.  He 
works  harder.  One  manufacturer  has  re- 
ported that  since  he  installed  a  system  of 
management-sharing  in  his  plant  two  de- 
partments in  his  works  threatened  and 
voted  to  strike  for  a  nine-  instead  of  an 
eight-hour  day.  They  all  report  a  marked 
disappearance  of  the  aimless  "unrest" 
that  nothing  else,  not  even  wages  appal- 
lingly high,  seemed  to  cure. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  learn  what 
has  been  wrong.  Industrial  ills  have  not 
yet  been  cured  by  a  single  pill.  But  more 
than  three  hundred  cases  of  complete  re- 
covery indicate  something  of  a  return  to 
industrial  health. 

Profit-sharing  alone  as  a  concession  to 
discontented  labor  has  failed  of  complete 
success  because  it  aroused  the  worker's 
suspicions.  In  his  eyes,  a  concern  able  to 
shell  out  to  the  extent  of  a  bonus  or  a 
share  of  the  profits  must  be  making  un- 
godly gains.  It  was  a  concession  that  en- 
couraged further  demands.  Welfare  work 
carried  a  nasty  taint  of  charity.  Work- 
men have  been  known  to  resent  being 
herded  into  company  houses,  however 
prettily  designed,  without  reference  to 
their  wishes   and   taste.     High   wages   the 


worker  has  considered  no  more  than  his  due. 
What  the  American  workman  wanted, 
whether  he  knew  it  definitely  or  not,  and 
what  he  is  getting,  has  been  something  up 
to  his  dignity  as  a  man — acceptance,  as  a 
factor  to  be  considered,  and  have  a  voice 
in  the  shaping  of  his  own  working  life. 

He  is  getting  it  not  as  a  gift,  as  a 
frightened  concession  to  his  power.  He. 
is  getting  his  share  in  management  only 
because  level-headed  employers  have  seen 
in  the  idea  something  they  want  very 
much  and  very  definitely  themselves — 
industrial  peace.  Management  -  sharing 
stops  strikes.  And  peace  in  separate  in- 
dustries means  industrial  peace  in  general. 

The  spread  of  management-sharing  is 
encouragingly  strong  in  that  direction 
already.  By  the  evidence  of  constant 
strike  news  it  is  still  far  short  of  the 
millennial  goal!  A  good  many  snags  are 
in  the*  way.  So  far  the  union  attitude  has 
not  taken  definite  shape.  In  time  it  is 
bound  to  bring  them  a  new  problem  in 
statesmanship.  For  the  start  of  it  has 
been  made  and  the  scale  of  it  is  impressive. 


USEFUL   CONTAINERS   THAT   HELP 
TO   SELL  THE  PRODUCT 

CHAIN  stores,  especially  those  of  the 
self-serve  variety,  which  are  said  to 
be  increasing  even  more  rapidly  than  the 
cost  of  living,  make  a  fine  laboratory  for 
testing  out  the  effectiveness  of  containers 
and  labels.  The  goods  in  these  stores  lit- 
erally are  forced  to  sell  themselves.  In 
these  stores,  commonly  called  groceterias, 
the  customer  sells  the  goods  to  himself. 
There  is  no  one  about  to  force  a  certain 
brand  or  to  recommend  this  over  that.  He 
chooses  from  what  he  sees.  W.  Livingston 
Larned,  a  writer  for  Printer's  Ink,  visited 
one  of  these  newly  opened  stores,  and  was 
struck  with  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that- 
Some  packages  were  "dominant,  obtru- 
sive, conspicuous,  while  others  seemed  to 
melt  into  the  general  color  scheme  of  many 
packages  on  many  shelves."  "One  point 
was  noticeable."  he  says,  "there  were 
many  new  labels  for  brands  long  estab- 
lished." He  asked  the  manager  if  he 
thought  it  made  any  difference  how  the 
goods  are  packed  and  labeled,  if  containers 
are  a  silent  sales  force  in  themselves. 

"Undoubtedly,"  was  the  answer.  "Of 
course,  there  are  certain  favorite  brands 
that  would  sell  no  matter  how  they  were 
packed.  It's  prestige  more  than  package. 
People  are  sure  the  contents  are  right,  and 
that  is  all  they  ask.  Then  again  sales  are 
often  made  in  a  grocery-store  at  least,  be- 
cause the  picture  on  the  label  suggests  a 
use  and  creates  an  appetite.  Labels  are 
often  good  reminders." 

Asked  what  he  considered  the  cleverest 
new  idea  of  recent  package  improvements, 
the  groceteria  man  replied: 

"Well,  it's  not  so  much  a  matter  of  labels 
as  of  small  but  important  patented  im- 
provements in  containers.  They  certainly 
help  sell  goods.  The  old-style  tin-cans  that 
were  really  dangerous  to  open  are  passing, 
slowly  but  surely.  They  were  never  effi- 
cient. Women  are  afraid  to  open  them, 
and  cut  fingers  were  numerous. 

"Of  course,  the  canner  has  had  difficult 
problems  of  his  own  to  solve.  His  goods 
must  be  absolutely  air-tight.  That  goes 
without  saying.  Many  have  been  the  at- 
tempts to  invent  a  patent  can  that  would 


be  easy  to  open,  yet  absolutely  protective 
to  the  contents.  One  of  the  most  service- 
able schemes  is  a  circular  area  of  very 
thin  tin  that  cuts  with  minimum  difficulty. 
I  have  found,  however,  that,  despite  in- 
structions on  the  can,  comparatively  few 
people  use  the  thin-tin  groove.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  explain  why;  maybe  it's  just 
human  nature." 

"Have  many  such  improvements  been 
made?" 

"New  ones  right  along.  The  manufac- 
turer of  all  lines  is  finding  out  that  a  con- 
tainer idea  may  sell  the  product.  Why, 
say,  down  in  this  country  you'd  smile  to 
lake  an  automobile  trip  into  the  rural  sec- 
tions and  look  through  some  kitchens  I 
know.  Some  of  these  folk  buy  a  certain 
product  not  so  much  for  the  product  as  for 
what  it's  sold  in. 

"The  glass-jar  idea  was  a  real  inspira- 
tion. Women  are  mighty  eager  to  get 
those  containers.  They  are  popular  with 
a  great  many  manufacturers.  There's  one 
brand  of  soluble  coffee;  it's  an  excellent 
product,  and  sells  on  merit, 'but  the  glass  jar 
helps  put  it  over.  too.  The  jar.  when  it's 
emptied  and  cleaned,  makes  as  fine  a  drink- 
ing-glass  for  the  table  as  a  person  could  ask. 
But  these  glass  jars  are  vacuum-sealed 
when  they  leave  the  plant  and  go  to  the 
consumer.  The  coffee  is  kept  in  perfect 
condition.  I  know  women  M'ho  buy  a  little 
more  coffee  than  they  really  need,  just  to 
get  the  glasses. 

"A  few  seasons  ago,  when  jelly-  and  pre- 
serve-jars were  difficult  to  secure,  women 
bought  certain  products  just  to  get  the  glass 
containers.  They  liked  the  unusual  shape 
of  them,  too.  Made  their  jelly  look  nice 
on  pantry  shelves." 

Asked  once  more  the  original  question: 
"What  is  the  cleverest  innovation  in  pack- 
ages of  late;  one  that  you  might  call  revo- 
lutionary, from  the  retailer's  standpoint?" 
the  manager  said : 

"Well.  I  think  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
all  stunts  has  been  the  idea  of  cutting  and 
packing  butter  in  long  squares — that  is, 
taking  the  usual  pound  pad  of  butter  and 
slicing  it  twice.  This  means  that  in  every 
pound  package  there  are  four  separate  and 
distinct  parcels,  each  wrapt  individually, 
but  all  contained  in  one  parcel. 

"Now.  just  see  the  advantage  of  this. 
Women  like  to  serve  butter  neatly.  The 
usual  custom  has  been  to  do  the  cutting  of 
a  pound  package  at  home.  It  does  not 
always  come  out  neatly.  What's  more;  it 
makes  a  woman  mutilate  that  pound  of 
butter.  It  melts  quicker  when  it's  been 
tampered  with. 

"Each  cube  is  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter.  When  it's  sliced  with  a  knife,  it 
forms  those  little  pads  that  are  just  the 
ticket  for  table  use.  Can't  you  see  how 
clever  the  stunt  is?  And  there's  another 
point;  take  the  groceteria:  people  do  not 
always  want  to  buy  a  whole  pound  of  but- 
ter. With  these  four  individual  packets, 
held  in  a  common  container,  we  can  sell  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  or  a  half-pound  without 
trouble.  Perfect  packets  are  still  left  in 
the  cardboard  for  the  next  customer. 
There  is  also  being  put  out  special  con- 
tainers for  eggs  that  seem  to  please  women- 
folk immensely.  The  butter  package  is 
my  idea  of  a  real  merchandising  innova- 
tion that  helps  everybody  concerned. 
More  of  this  sort  of  thinking  should  be 
done." 

A  number  of  advertisers  are  now  featur- 
ing the  convenience  of  the  container  along 
with  the  advertising  of  the  product.  One 
brand  of  glue  advertises  its  patent  stopper- 
spreader,  an  addition  to  the  old-fashioned 
tube,  but  with  a  unique  curve  which  allows 
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PROBABLY  no  industrial  prob- 
lem today  is  greater  than  that 
of  Production.  Production  rests 
not  alone  with  labor.  It  depends 
on  machinery.  Full  mechanical 
production  demands  continuous 
operation  at  maximum  capacity. 

Executives  are  realizing  as  never 
before,  that  breakdowns  not  only 
involve  idle  operatives,  but  cut 
down  production  and  throw  away 
profit. 

It  is  high  time  for  power  users 
to  profit  still  more  widely  by  the 
experience  of  the  builders  who 
supply  them  with  engines  and 
other  machinery. 

American  engine  builders  know 
the  direct,  dollars-and-cents  re- 
lationship between  production  and 
lubrication. 

The  engine  builder  realizes  that 
his  success  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  his  equipment  to  render 


lluminating. 

full,  uninterrupted  service.  No 
matter  how  ably  he  designs  and 
builds,  anything  less  than  scien- 
tific lubrication  will  invite  power 
loss  and  premature  wear. 

The  large  majority  of  builders 
of  power  units  endorse  Gargoyle 
Lubricants.  They  urge  users  not 
to  risk  production  gaps  by  using 
inferior  oils. 

They  know  that  Correct  Lubri- 
cation means — 

1.  Maximum  production  from 
their  machinery. 

2.  Protection      against      break- 

Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


downs  and  repairs  with  consequent 
shutdowns. 

3.   Minimum  operating   expense. 

Their  striking  unanimity  in 
endorsing  the  use  of  Gargoyle 
Lubricants  has  no  parallel  in  the 
field  of  engineering. 

The  Engine  Builders'  Book  pic- 
tured above  is  the  guide  to  Correct 
Lubrication.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
all  Gargoyle  Lubricants  sales  repre- 
sentatives. It  lists  practically 
every  type  and  make  of  machinery 
with  the  correct  Gargoyle 
Lubricant  for  its  efficient  lubri- 
cation. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find 
out  what  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
can  do  to  help  you  increase  pro- 
duction in  your  plant.  We  arc 
simplifying  production  problems 
everyday  for  executives  in  ever} 
business  where  machinery  is  used. 

Ask  our  nearest  Branch  to  con- 
sult with  you  on  your  problem. 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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the  advertiser  to  term  it  "non-losable." 
A  certain  widely  advertised  foot  prepara- 
tion found  that  the  glass  dropper-stopper 
was  quite  as  valuable  as  an  advertising 
feature  as  the  product  itself.  It  gave  the 
campaigns  an  individuality  not  otherwise 
possible,  for  similar  preparations  did  not 
have  this  patented  idea.  A  certain  face 
powder  got  a  sales  impetus  from  exploita- 
tion of  "face-powder  compacts,"  or  little 
boxes  containing  powder-puffs.  The  shape 
of  the  tin  of  a  new  talc  is  a  splendid  sales- 
agent.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  aver- 
age tale  tin,  being  slender  and  really  beau- 
tiful in  its'  lines,  to  which  the  advertising 
calls  attention.  A  druggist  said  to  Mr. 
Larned : . 

"Containers  are  a  popular  fad,  even  to 
the  color.  There  in  the  window  on  display 
are  thirty-five  different  makes  of  face 
powder.  Just  now  royal  purple  is  the 
prevailing  shade.  It  seems  to  suggest 
quality.  And  so  we  have  about  nine 
brands  in  purple  boxes." 


"COMMERCIAL  BRIBERY  "AS  VIEWED 
BY  A  FEDERAL  COMMISSION 

THE  line  of  demarcation  between  tips 
and  commercial  bribery  is  not  very 
distinct,  argues  a  new  periodical  that  has 
appeared  with  the  sole  purpose  of  fighting 
both  forms  of  graft,  but  whether  this 
"gratuitous"  money  is  called  a  "tip" 
or  a  "bribe,"  the  practise  of  giving  it  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  threatens 
American  business  life  with  a  kind  of 
moral  dry-rot.  The  man  who  complains 
loudest  against  the  tip  he  is  obliged  to  give 
to  get  a  special  table  at  a  cafe  will  think 
nothing  of  accepting  a  tip  ten  times  as 
large  for  giving  "special  consideration"  to 
some  order  for  merchandise,  or  passing  on 
some  building  specifications,  or  "fixing"  a 
buying  department,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Since  March  18,  we  are  told,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  not  acted  to  stop 
commercial  bribery  as  an  unfair  method  of 
competition  because  a  decision  of  a  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  declared 
that  bribery  must  be  stopt  as  a  crime 
and  not  as  a  method  of  competition.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  therefore,  has 
no  authority  to  stop  bribery  as  a  crime. 
The  Commercial  Bribery  and  Tip-ping 
Review  (Washington)  continues: 

As  soon  as  this  decision  was  given  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  reported  the 
facts  to  Congress  and  pointed  out  the 
imperative  need  of  specific  legislation 
against  bribery.  At  the  same  time  the 
commission  reminded  Congress  of  a  report 
made  May  18,  1918,  nearly  two  years 
before,  in  which  the  commission  then 
urged  legislation  against  bribery.  The 
work  of  the  commission,  up  to  March, 
1920,  was  summarized  by  Houston  Thomp- 
son, acting  chairman  of  the  commission, 
in  a  letter  to  this  periodical  dated  May  19, 
as  follows: 

"The  records  of  the  commission  show 
that  since  February  1,  1918,  134  com- 
plaints have  been  issued  in  which  respon- 
dents were  charged  with  giving  gratuities 
to  employees  of  customers  as  an  induce- 


ment to  influence  the  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts. Orders  to  cease  and  desist  were 
issued  in  104  of  these  cases,  8  were  dis- 
missed and  22  are  still  pending. 

"The  commission's  investigation  has 
been  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the 
following  industries:  Paint,  varnish,  dye- 
stuffs,  printing-ink,  printers'  rollers,  textile 
soap,  ship  supplies,  and  road  machinery." 

The  special  report  of  the  commission 
to  the  Senate  on  March  18,  1920,  was  in 
part  as  follows: 

"On  May  15,  1918,  the  commission 
addrest  a  special  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  the  bribery  of  employees 
of  customers  as  a  method  of  securing  trade. 

"Subsequently,  on  August  22,  1918, 
the  chairman  of  the  commission  by  direc- 
tion of  the  commission  and  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  supplied  to  the 
Senate  committee  further  data  on  this 
subject. 

"The  committees  both  of  the  House  and 
Senate  gave  consideration  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  commission,  and  also  to  the 
practically  unanimous  expressions  which 
came  from  the  business  world  as  repre- 
sented by  business  men  individually,  and 
collectively  hy  representative  business 
bodies,  such  as  associations  and  other 
organizations  of  business  concerns.  These 
expressions  from  the  business  world  recog- 
nized the  wade-spread  existence  of  the 
practise,  and  deplored  such  a  condition 
and  welcomed  the  prospect  of  a  remedy  by 
way  of  Federal  statute. 

"Recognizing  the  need  of  legislation  to 
meet  this  universal  trade  condition,  three 
bills  dealing  with  the  subject  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  two 
in  the  Senate  and  one  in  the  House.  A 
similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress. 

"In  the  first  instance  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  said  that  in  the  absence  of 
specific  legislation  it  would  regard  so- 
called  commercial  bribery  as  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  and  would  pro- 
ceed against  it  accordingly. 

"This  has  been  done,  and  the  com- 
mission has  not  only  had  the  continuous 
support  of  practically  the  entire  business 
world,  but  various  industries  of  their 
own  motion  have  invited  and  aided  the 
commission  in  the  effort  to  eliminate  this 
practise. 

"A  condition  has  now  arisen  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  makes  it 
necessary  that  attention  be  again  directed 
to  the  situation  to  the  end  that  if  the 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  shall  determine  to 
apply  a  specific  legislative  remedy,  such 
remedy  be  applied  as  soon  as  may  be. 
The  condition  referred  to  arises  out  of  the 
fact  that  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
United  States  recently  decided  in  a  case 
presented  to  it  involving  commercial 
bribery  that  the  commission  is  without 
jurisdiction.  If  the  commission's  efforts 
are  wholly  discontinued  a  great  part, 
if  not  all,  of  the  ground  gained  in  the 
interest  of  better  business  methods,  so 
earnestly  desired  by  the  business  world, 
will  be  lost. 

"Having  the  foregoing  statement  of 
facts  in  mind,  the  commission  again 
respectfully  recommends  that  the  Con- 
gress consider  the  enactment,  in  the 
public  interest,  of  suitable  legislation." 

The  report  referred  to  above  as  having 
been  sent  in  1918  follows  in  part: 

"The  commission  has  made  consider- 
able investigation  of  bribery  of  em- 
ployees of  customers  as  a  method  of 
securing  trade. 


"The  commission  has  found  that  com- 
mercial bribery  of  employees  is  a  preva- 
lent and  common  practise  in  many  in- 
dustries. These  bribes  take  the  form  of 
commissions  for  alleged  services,  of  money 
and  gratuities  and  entertainments  of 
various  sorts,  and  of  loans,  all  intended 
to  influence  such  employees  in  the  choice 
of  materials. 

"It  is  evident  that  this  inexcusable 
added  cost  is  finally  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

"Bribery  is  criminal  per  se.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  no  criminal 
jurisdiction.  It  treats  the  practise  as  an 
unfair  method  of  competition.  In  dealing 
with  commercial  bribery,  as  an  unfair 
method  of  competition,  the  commission  is 
entirely  limited  to  dealing  with  one  side, 
to  wit,  the  giving  side,  and  has  no  power 
to  reach  the  receiver,  who  is  also  guilty. 

"The  practise  is  one  which  has  been 
condemned  alike  by  business  men,  legisla- 
tures, and  courts,  including  among  the 
business  men  those  who  have  finally  re- 
sorted to  it  in  self-defense  in  competing 
with  less  scrupulous  rivals  or  in  selling  to 
concerns  whose  employees  have  extorted 
commissions  under  threats  to  destroy  or 
disapprove  goods  submitted  to  them  for 
test.     One  man  said: 

"'From  an  experience  of  thirty  years  in 
the  industry  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  a 
single  house  in  it  that  has  not  had  to  pay 
bribes  to  hold  old  business  or  to  obtain 
new  business.  Bribery  is  inherently  dis- 
honest and  tends  to  dishonesty  and  is 
unfair  to  competitors  and  customers, 
and  I  don't  believe  it  ever  will  be  stopt 
until  made  a  crime  by  the  United  States 
Government.' 

"How  thoroughly  insidious  this  practise 
has  become  may  be  illustrated  by  two 
experiences  of  repVesentatives  of  the  com- 
mission. In  one  case  an  employee  frankly 
stated  that  he  was  'entitled  to  10  per  cent., 
and  any  one  who  demands  more  is  a 
grafter.'  Another  was  so  fully  imbued 
with  the  justice  of  his  claim  that  he  de- 
sired the  representative  of  the  com- 
mission to  assist  him  in  enforcing  the  col- 
lection of  an  unpaid  so-called  commission. 

"Corrupt  employees  having  the  power 
to  spoil  and  disapprove  materials  have 
been  able  to  bid  one  salesman  against 
another,  until  in  many  cases  they  have 
extorted  secret  commissions,  so  called,  as 
large  as  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  sold. 

"Fourteen  States  have  statutes  striking 
at  the  practise,  and  yet  it  tends  to  grow. 
When  competition  crosses  State  lines 
State  statutes  with  respect  to  trade  prac- 
tises are  not  actively  enforced. 

"Justice  Lurton,  when  on  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  aptly  referred  to  the 
conflict  created  by  this  practise  between 
duty  and  interest  as  'utterly  vicious,  un- 
speakably pernicious,  and  an  unmixed 
evil.'  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
English  legislation  prohibiting  this  practise, 
exprest  the  opinion  that  'these  corrupt 
bargains  were  malignant  cankers,'  and  that 
'it  was  a  system  dishonest  to  the  fair 
trader'  and  '  dishonest  to  the  fair  employer.' 

"The  commission  feels  that  the  stamp- 
ing out  of  commercial  bribery  is  one 
necessary  step  to  the  preservation  of  free, 
open,  and  fair  competition,  and  to  that 
end  respectfully  urges  that  new  legislation 
should  prohibit  not  only  the  giving  and 
offering,  but  the  acceptance  and  solicita- 
tion of  any  gift  or  other  consideration  by 
an  employee  as  an  inducement  or  reward 
for  doing  any  act  in  relation  to  his  em- 
ployer's affairs  or  business  or  for  showing 
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MALLORY 


It  takes  twelve  hatters 
to  make  a  Mallory 

Good  hats  are  high—  and  men  are  interested  in 
knowing  why. 

To  begin  with,  Mallory  Hats  are  made  of  fine, 
clean  fur  from  Russia,  the  Balkans,  Australia.  This 
fur  costs  as  much  as  pure  silver — it  cannot  be  used 
in  cheap  hats. 

The  amount  of  hand  craftsmanship  necessary  to 
produce  a  hat  as  good  as  a  Mallory  is  very  great. 
The  fur  is  selected,  conditioned,  and  "formed"  on 
large  conical  moulds ;  worked  down  to  required  size ; 
put  through  sizing  room  and  dye-vat,  slowly  and 
carefully;  passed  from  the  hands  of  one  skilled 
hatter  after  another — and  so  on  to  the  final  hand- 
shaping,  the  delicate  finishing  with  finest  sand- 
paper,   the    deft    curving  of  brim,   the  stitching  of 

welt  and  band. 
• 

A  Mallory  Hat  is  almost  wholly   hand-made — 

and  it  is  because  of  this  careful,  thorough  manu- 
facture that  it  is  such  a  good  hat  —  so  long- wearing, 
so  economical. 

The  MALLORY  HAT  CO. 

234  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

(Wholesale  Only) 

Factory  at  Danbury,  Conn. 


i  "6/Fav&>ietted  r 


Deft-fingered  ex- 
perts shape  Mal- 
lory Hats — put- 
ting style  and 
"life"and  beauty 
into  the  rounded 
shell  of  felt.  Here 
is  where  Mallory 
Style  is  born. 


<^1«La 
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Shapi  ng  the 
brim  of  your 
Mallory  —  an 
apparently 
simple  opera- 
tion, but  one 
that  means 
everything  for 
Style. 


Forming"  your  Mal- 
lory. On  large,  conical, 
moistened  moulds,  the 
fluffy  fur  is  blown, 
then  covered  with  hot, 
wet  cloths  and  im- 
mersed in  boiling 
water,  when  "felting" 
begins. 


The  highest  skill  is 
required  in  the  se- 
lection and  mixing 
of  the  various  furs  to 
produce  just  the  right 
kind  of  felt.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  in  the 
making  of  Mallory 
Quality. 


T  h  e  1  o  n  g ,  c  o  n  i  c  al , 
baggy  "form"  is  slow- 
ly, carefully  "worked 
down" — by  hand — to 
one-third  its  original 
size.  Here  skill 
counts  for  much  — 
only  the  most  expert 
hatters  perform  this 
difficult  operation. 


Huge  dye-vats,  in 
which  the  cones  of 
felt  are  given  the 
deep,  rich  colors  of 
the  hat-to-be. 


Hand  -shaping 
your  Mallory  to 
its  rough,  semi- 
finished shape. 
The  shapers 
work  el  b  ow- 
de  ep  in  hot 
water. 


Here  is  where  Der 
bies  and  Soft  Hats 
part  company — the 
Derbies  going  to  be 
treated  with  the  fin- 
est alcohol-dissolved 
6hellac, steamed  and 
bathed  in  hot  alkali, 
to  remove  surface 
crust. 


After  being  steamed, 
pressed,  and  rubbed 
down  with  "pounc- 
ing" paper,  your  hat 
is  hand-polished 
with  hot  irons  and 
special  lustre -pro- 
ducing preparations. 
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TRUCKS 

HTHE  ability  of  the  FWD  to 
A  dispose  of  the  extraordinary 
w?.r?.f.0  eavly  insures  greater 
reliability  at  less  cost  in  all  ordi- 
nary trucking. 

Reports  from  owners  in  all  lines 

°u  bus!r!ess  snow  economy  to  be 
the  big  outstanding  FWD 
feature. 

A  new  catalog,  showing  how 
over  fifty  forms  of  special  equip- 
ment adapt  the  FWD  to  every 
trucking  requirement,  is  now 
available. 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co. 

Clintonville,  Wisconsin 


C.  Starkweather  &  Son  of  Beaver  Dam 
Wisconsin,  have  owned  an  FWD  for  two 
years,  with  repairs  to  date  amounting  to 
less  than  $100,  which  includes  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  the  engine. 
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or  forbearing  to  show  favor  or  disfavor  to 
any  person  in  relation  to  his  principal's  or 
employer's  affairs  or  business. 

"In  order  to  prevent  a  resort  to  a 
common  method  of  corruption,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  law  should  also  prohibit 
the  giving  of  any  such  gifts  or  other  con- 
siderations to  members  of  the  agent's  or 
employee's  family,  or  to  any  other  person 
for  his  use  or  benefit,  direct  or  indirect. 

"The  facts  disclosed  by  the  com- 
mission's investigation  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  present  laws  are  not  fully 
effective.  It  is  believed  that  a  strong 
Federal  enactment  against  the  practise, 
striking  at  each  person  participating,  both 
givers  and  recipients,  coupled  perhaps 
with  immunity  to  the  first  informant,  may 
aid  greatly  in  stamping  out  the  vicious 
practise." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  official  reports, 
asks  The  Commercial  Bribery  and  Tip  piny 
Review,  in  view  of  the  manifest  desire  of 
the  better  sort  of  American  business  men 
to  see  bribery  eliminated,  why  has  Con- 
gress delayed  two  years,  and  still  delays, 
enactment  of  a  law  against  bribery? 


SAFETY  AND   EFFICIENCY 
ARE  SISTERS 

INCREASE  in  safety  means  also  in- 
crease in  efficiency  and  productivity. 
Instances  where  changes,  intended  primar- 
ily to  guard  workers,  have  increased  output 
and  swelled  profits,  are  cited  by  Sidney  J. 
Williams,  chief  engineer  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  in  an  address  before  its 
engineering  section  in  Chicago  recently, 
printed  in  The  National  Safety  News 
(Chicago).  Mr.  Williams  believes  that 
"accidents  and  efficiency  are  absolutely 
incompatible"  and  that  every  plant  where 
they  happen  is  inefficient.  His  title  is  a 
question,  "How  Can  We  Increase  Pro- 
duction?"— a  problem  that  is  bothering 
manufacturers,  economists,  financiers,  and 
even  plain  citizens,  at  this  particular  time; 
and  his  answer  is,  "Safeguard  your  men." 
Regularity,  he  says,  is  the  essence  of 
modern  production.  An  accident  s  some- 
thing unexpected  that  interferes  with 
regularity,  with  standardization  of  output. 
It  may  cost  human  lives,  or  it  may  merely 
delay  an  individual  operation  a  fraction  of  a 
second — it  is  equally  inadmissible.  Says 
Mr.  Williams: 

Production  depends  primarily  on  two 
factors — machines  and  men.  Production 
also  requires  materials,  but  these  in  turn 
are  produced  by  other  machines  and  men — 
using  "machines"  broadly  to  include  all 
equipment. 

The  basis  of  modern  production,  with 
respect  to  both  machines  and  men,  is 
regularity  —  standardization.  We  as  a 
nation  are  committed  to  the  principle  of 
mass  production;  and,  while  we  may 
deplore  the  vanishing  of  the  old  crafts- 
man, few  will  suggest  a  return  to  the  old 
order. 

But  we  do  not  stop  with  standardizing 


machine  operations.  We  standardize  also 
the  operations  of  men.  The  motion-study 
expert  tells  us  that  practically  every  man 
wastes  a  large  percentage  of  his  time  and 
effort  in  even  the  simplest  operation — 
that  a  dozen  skilled  mechanics  will  do  the 
same  thing  in  a  dozen  different  ways,  all  of 
them  wrong.  So  the  motion-study  expert 
determines  the  one  best  way  to  do  a  job. 
and  in  one  case  after  another  we  find  that 
by  following  his  method  we  not  only 
increase  production,  but  we  decrease 
fatigue. 

The  things* which  thus  interfere  with 
regular  production  are  many  and  varied. 
Some  of  them  are  external  to  the  plant 
itself — such  as  a  war,  or  a  nation-wide 
strike,  or  a  railroad  tieup.  Then  there  are 
catastrophes  within  the  plant,  a  strike,  a 
disabling  lire,  a  break-dowjt  in  the  power 
plant. 

There  is  a  third  group  of  apparently 
minor  disturbances.  A  laborer  pushing  a, 
truck  strikes  an  uneven  place  in  the  floor 
and  a  casting  falls  off  the  top  of  the  load. 
The  casting  is  heavy  and  he  goes  for  help 
to  put  it  on  again.  Meanwhile  tin-  lathe 
operator  is  waiting  for  the  casting.  The 
blockade  of  the  passageway  stops  another 
truck  coming  up  with  material  for  another 
operator,  who  must  also  wait.  The 
total  loss  of  time  may  not  be  more  than 
four  minutes  for  each  of  five  men — twenty 
minutes  in  all  or,  say,  twenty-five  cents' 
worth  of  time. 

What  does  the  foreman  do  when  he  finds 
that  the  lathe-operator  is  waiting  for 
material?  If  he  is  a  foreman  of  the  old 
school,  he  goes  back,  and  bawls  out  the 
"blankety  blank  wop"  for  running  his 
truck  into  a  hole  in  the  floor.  The  man, 
thus  admonished,  is  henceforth  more 
careful — that  is,  he  is  slower  in  his  move- 
ments. He  takes  pains  to  avoid  the  holes 
in  the  floor,  the  posts  in  dark  passageways, 
the  other  various  sundry  obstructions 
which  sprinkle  his  pathway.  A  little  later 
the  foreman  is  surprized  and  grieved  to 
find  that  he  must  put  on  another  man  to 
help  the  truckers  because  they  can  not 
keep  up.  He  discourses  feelingly  and 
eloquently  with  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent on  the  total  depravity  of  laborers 
in  general  and  of  his  laborers  in  particular. 
Am  I  exaggerating?  Not  very  much.  How 
many  of  us  carefully  walk  around  a  hole  in 
the  floor,  or  a  slippery  place,  ten  times  a 
day,  because  it  would  take  a  little  mental 
and  physical  energy  to  fix  it  up? 

Of  course,  the  foreman  who  is  really  on 
to  his  job  has  the  floor  fixt  at  once.  If  he 
is  unusually  intelligent,  he  also  looks 
around  for  other  things  which  interfere 
with  efficient  trucking.  He  may  find  that 
the  lighting  in  the  passageway  is  poor. 
He  may  find  that  the  truck  itself  can  be 
changed  so  as  to  make  it  less  likely  that 
anything  will  fall  off. 

In  machine  operations  it  is  even  more 
obvious  that  regularity  is  the  essence  of 
modern  production.  I  dare  say  that 
every  punch-press  foreman  or  superin- 
tendent in  the  United  States  has  as  his 
idea  of  heaven  a  place  where — if  punch- 
presses  are  tolerated  at  all — not  one  of 
them  ever  misses  a  single  stroke.  Un- 
fortunately this  kind  of  heaven,  like  other 
kinds,  is  seldom  met  with  on  earth.  I 
know  of  large  and  successful  companies 
where  punch-press  production  is  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  less  than 
perfect— that  is,  where  only  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  strokes  are  productive, 
simply  because  proper  means  are  not 
provided  for  placing  the  material  in  the 
press  and  taking  it  out  again 

The  tact  is  that,  with  comparatively  few 


exceptions  even  in  the  most  efficient 
plants,  we  have  not  had  time  to  study 
these  little  things — the  castings  falling 
off  the  truck,  the  material  sticking  to  the 
punch-press — causing  in  each  individual 
case  a  loss  of  time  reckoned  only  in  seconds 
or  minutes,  but  causing  in  the  aggregate  a 
loss  running  undoubtedly  into  many 
millions  of  hours  and  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  Mr.  Williams 
goes  on,  that  the  Standard  Dictionary 
under  the  word  "accident"  gives  as  its  first 
definition,  "Anything  happening  unex- 
pectedly." In  a  second  definition  the 
dictionary  recognizes  the  usage,  meaning 
an  occurrence  in  which  some  one  is  hurt. 
But  in  the  broader  meaning  it  is  plain, 
he  thinks,  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
industry,  a  coal  strike,  the  breakdown  of 
a  power  plant,  and  the  sticking  of  material 
in  a  punch-press  ate  all  unexpected — 
and,  therefore,  accidents,  whether  any  one 
happens  to  be  injured  or  not.  In  short, 
"eeeident"  in  the  broad  meaning  is 
synonymous  with  all  the  disturbing  things 
which  interfere  with  production;  it  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  production  efficiency. 
He  continues: 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  men  inter- 
ested only  in  production,  the  accidents 
which  happen  to  injure  some  one  are  no 
more  and  no  less  important  than  those 
which  do  not 

No  engineer  nor  executive  living  can 
afford  to  say,  "1  am  not  interested  in 
accident -prevention,"  unless  he  is  willing 
to  say,  "1  am  not  interested  in  efficiency" 
— because  .  .  .  every  accident  is  an  in- 
dication that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  men,  methods,  equipment,  or 
material 

Improvements  in  punch-press  operation 
.  .  .  were  suggested  and  carried  out — by 
whom?  By  the  production  department  or 
by  some  imported  efficiency  engineer? 
No — by  the  safety  man!  He  found  that 
men  were  losing  fingers  in  these  punch- 
presses  because  they  had  to  reach  into  the 
press  to  place  or  remove  material.  He 
changed  the  method  of  operation  by 
introducing  automatic  or  semiautomatic 
feeds  and  kickouts.  He  did  this  primarily 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  fingers.  Having 
done  it.  he  found  that  he  had  increased 
production  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
per  cent.  .  .  .  To  quote  another  instance 
of  a  more  general  nature,  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  largest  paper-mills  included  in 
the  membership  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  once  said  to  me,  "Before  we  had  a 
safety  committee,  every  little  while  we 
would  have  to  shut  down  our  machines 
because  of  a  belt  breaking  or  something 
of  that  sort.  Now  our  safety  inspection 
catches  these  things  before  they  happen 
ami  we  have  no  more  shut-downs.  Our 
safety  work  has  more  than  paid  for  itself 
through  the  increase  in  production,  aside 
from  cutting  down  our  compensation 
costs." 

In  another  instance,  even  more  note- 
worthy than  those  I  have  mentioned,  tin* 
chief  engineer  of  a,  large  company  con- 
ceived an  entirely  new  method  of  ac- 
complishing an  important  process  in  the 
industry — a  method  wholly  mechanical, 
to  replace  one  which  required  constant 
attention    by    skilled    men.     It    happened 

that   these   men    were  exposed   to   injurious 
dust.     When  the  new  plan  was  presented, 
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"Back  in  1858  the  first 
Overland  Mail,  link- 
ing up  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  rest  of 
the  country,  began  its 
journey.  Transporta- 
tion has  changed  a 
3ot  since  then. 


"But  the  Hard  Oil  Finish  first 
made  by  Berry  Brothers  in 
that  year,  and  now  known  as 
Luxeberry  Wood  Finish,  is 
today  still  the  one  that  all  my 
discriminating  customers 
demand.    Good   things  live." 


Luxeberry  Wood  Finish 
is  now  but  one  among 
scores  of  varnish  products 
which  have  made  the 
Berry  Brothers  label  a 
standard  of  quality  the 
world  over.  Many  other 
Berry  Brothers  products 
are  household  words,  for 
example:  Liquid  Granite, 
the  durable  floor  varnish 
—  waterproof,  of  course, 
and  Luxeberry  White 
Enamel  with  which  the 
fashionable  shades  of 
gray  or  old  ivory  may  be 
reproduced. 


For  every  varnish  need  there's 
a  Berry  Brothers  product.  The 
label  is  your  guaranty  of  quality. 


You  will  be  interested 
in  our  color  booklet 
"Beautiful  Homes." 
Sent   free  on    request. 


1RY  BROTHER^ 

Wo  rids      Largest      Makers  (vlJ 

arnishes  and  Paint  Specialties'^ 

Detroit.  Michigan  Wklkerville,  Ontario 


BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


it  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  experienced 
factory  executives  who  declared  on  general 
principles  their  firm  conviction  that  it 
would  not  work.  The  president  of  the 
company  said,  "Even  if  the  new  method 
does  not  increase  production,  as  we  hope  it 
will,  it  will  at  least  remove  this  danger  to 
the  health  of  our  men.  Therefore,  we  will 
try  it  out."  It  was  tried  out.  It  worked. 
It  cut  down  the  number  of  attendants 
required  from  twenty-three  to  three  and 
removed  all  hazards  to  those  that  remained. 
It  increased  production  so  tremendously 
that  it  will  undoubtedly  revolutionize  the 
entire  industry.  This  twofold  result  was 
not  a  coincidence.  It  was  a  natural  result 
of  the  fact  that  the  old  process  was  waste- 
ful in  both  materials  and  time 

The  man  who  did  this  remarkable  piece 
of  work  was  not  a  "safety  engineer."  He 
was  an  engineer  who  believed  in  safety. 
As  a  man,  he  believed  in  safety  as  a  human 
necessity.  As  an  engineer,  he  believed  in 
safety  as  a  thing  inseparably  bound  up 
with  engineering  efficiency 

The  engineer  or  executive  who  thinks 
that  accident-prevention  is  not  in  his 
department — that  he  will  leave  that  to  the 
safety  men  or  the  insurance  company  or 
the  State  inspector — is  missing  something, 
something  big.  He  will  find  out  some  day 
that  every  accident  in  his  plant  or  on  the 
machine  which  he  designed  is  a  danger- 
signal  for  him — a  symptom  of  time  and 
dollars  Avasted  as  well  as  lives  and  limbs. 
The  rough-shod  methods  of  American 
industry  a  generation  ago,  which  left  a 
trail  of  human  wreckage,  were  not  only 
inhuman — they  were  inefficient.  They 
and  the  men  who  stood  for  them  are  gone 
on  the  scrap-heap,  and  will  never  return. 


"THE  FACTORY  DENTIST"  AS  AN 
AID  TO  PRODUCTION 

THAT  dentists  should  now  be  regularly 
on  the  pay-rolls  of  some  of  our  largest 
industrial  institutions  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  up-to-date  fac- 
tory is  becoming  socialized.  The  old- 
fashioned  manufacturer  knew  that  he  must 
keep  his  machinery  in  order;  the  modern 
industrial  proprietor  realizes  that  he  must 
do  the  same  to  his  men.  Without  workers 
his  finest  machines  are  useless ;  and  workers 
are  ineffective  unless  they  are  well  and 
happy.  In  Factory  (Chicago)  Dr.  Edwin 
F.  Bowers  explains  how  a  factory  dentist 
can  more  than  earn  his  salary.  Some 
of  the  resulting  benefits,  he  says,  can  not 
be  shown  by  figures,  altho  they  mean 
much  in  added  profits.  In  fact,  Dr. 
Bowers  insists,  the  dental  infirmary  in  an 
industrial  plant  benefits  the  employer  quite 
as  much  as  it  helps  the  employee.  He 
goes  on: 

It  is  merely  a  matter  of  a  little  arith- 
metic to  figure  that  if  relief  from  toothache 
or  frcm  some  acute  dental  condition  can  be 
secured  by  a  visit  to  a  competent  dentist 
right  on  the  spot,  a  saving  of  several  hours 
can  be  effected  which  might  ordinarily  be 
consumed  in  an  appointment  with  a  busy 
dentist  in  general  practise.  This  is  entirely 
apart  from  the  immense  saving  in  dental 
fees  to  tooth-harried  employees. 
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CJfre  Vride  of  Possess^ 


A  REALLY  fine  housekeeper  loves  to 
share  her  secrets.  With  justifiable  pride 
she  shows  her  friends  how  she  is  able 
to  entertain  on  a  Tuesday — her  ironing 
day.  With  her  wonderful  Simplex,  the 
week's  ironing  is  done  in  a  short  hour  with- 
out labor,  with  ease,  and  at  a  cost  of  a 
few  cents. 


You,  too,  would  appreciate  the  joy  of  a 
Simplex  and  be  just  as  proud.  It  is  operated 
simply  by  a  touch'of  the  fingers,  and  you  sit 
down  to  iron — an  exclusive  Simplex  feature. 
A  sound  investment,  saving  time,  strength 
and  money.  Dependable  household  appliance 
dealers  in  every  city  are  pleased  to  demon- 
strate the  Simplex. 


American  Ironing  Machine  Company,  506-168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Factories  at  Algonquin,  Illinois 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  70  W.  45th  St..  New  York  City  Pacific  Coast  Sales  Office:  431  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

We  also  make  Ironing  Machines  and  Laundry  Equipment  for  laundries,  hotels,  institutions  and  factories 


fVe   will  gladly   send 

further  information 

upon  request 


impiexJronee 
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' '  It  is  a  mark  of  Intel- 
ligent Housekeeping,  to 
Possess  a  Simplex 
Ironer' ' 
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Nitrex  your  tires  when  not  in 
use  to  preserve  their  mileage 


How  sunlight,  heat  and 
moisture  make  spare  tires 

go  bad 

A  waste  that  costs  motorists 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  year 


EXPERIENCED  motorists  know 
that  spare  tires  are  uncertain.  A 
new  tire  put  right  to  work  wears 
down  evenly  and  slowly,  and  has  every 
chance  of  living  out  its  guarantee.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  unprotected  tire, 
which  has  been  carried  as  a  spare  for 
several  months,  may  wear  down  rapidly 
and  blow  out  before  its  time. 

Spare  tires  deteriorate  when  they  are 
exposed  to  light,  heat  and  moisture.  That 
unprotected  spare  on  your  tire  rack  is 
wearing  out  as  surely  as  a  tire  in  contact 
with  the  road. 

How  exposure  injures  rubber 

Sunlight,  heat  and  moisture  are  as  dam- 
aging to  other  rubber  articles  as  they  are 
to  tires.  A  garden-hose  maker  advises, 
"Don't  let  this  rubber  hose  lie  in  the  sun, 
when  not  in  use."  A  raincoat  maker 
warns,  "Never  hang  your  coat  near  a 
stove,  nor  throw  it  over  a  radiator  to  dry." 
The  mileage  chart  below  shows  that 
an  unprotected  tire,  good  for  6000  miles 
when  new,  loses  on  the  average  2000  miles 
of  life  if  carried  for  12  months  as  a  spare. 


How  unprotected  spare  tires  lose  mileage 

Miles        1500              3000                4500       6000 
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black  bars  ibow  the  amount  of  wear  an  unprotected  tire  may 
!«•  b»for»  it  ever  touches  the  road.    Nitrix  prtvente  thit. 


New  discovery  saves  spare  tire  mileage 

Nitrex  has  been  developed  by  the  chem- 
ists of  the  Sterling  Varnish  Co.  as  a  pro- 
tective coating  for  spare  tires.  It  is  put 
on  with  a  brush  and  dries  instantly.  Its 
hard,  smooth,  jet-black  surface  repels 
water,  sunlight,  and  oil,  and  affords  per- 
fect protection  for  the  tire.  It  can  be 
washed  repeatedly  without  injury. 

When  the  tire  is  finally  put  in  use  the 
Nitrex  chips  off  with  the  bending  of  the 
shoe.  Live  and  resilient,  the  rubber  un- 
derneath resists  wear  with  all  the  tough- 
ness the  tire  maker  put  into  it. 

Will  add  to  the  smart  appear- 
ance of  your  car 

Users  have  found  that  the  glistening  black 
of  Nitrexed  tires  harmonizes  well  with 
the  color  scheme  of  any  car. 

Unlike  tire  cases,  Nitrex  never  wrin- 
kles, never  tears,  never  looks  weather- 
beaten.  Nitrex,  being  a  liquid,  needs  no 
tugging  and  pulling  to  get  on  or  off. 

Absolutely  will  not  hurt  the  rubber 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Nitrex  have  been  found  absolutely  non- 
injurious  to  their  tires  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  the  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
and  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  Nitrex  isen- 
dorsed  by  hundreds  of  car  owners,  chauf- 
feurs and  dealers  all  over  the  country. 
Geta  can  today  and  Nitrex  all  your  spare 
tires,  those  that  have  been  used  as  well  as 
new  ones.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 
Sales  Department 

EDWARD    A.    CASSIDY    CO.,    INC. 
23  West  43rd  St.,  New  York 
The  Sterling  Varnish  Co. 


NITREX 

ratent  pending.     Re?.  V.  S.  Pat.  OR. 

The  protective  coating  for  spare  tires 
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In  fact,  one  large  industrial  enterprise 
which  has  recently  installed  a  free  dental 
dispensary  for  its  employees  has  figured 
that  from  January  to  August  the  time  saved 
to  men  who  had  work  done  at  the  dental 
dispensary  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of 
25,300  work  hours. 

It  is  calculated  that  a  visit  to  an  out- 
side dentist  consumes  an  average  of  four 
hours.  The  time  spent  in  the  "  immediate- 
attention  service  "  at  the  plant  is  not  de- 
ducted by  the  company.  Therefore  the 
saving  to  employees  whose  minimum  wage 
is  forty  cents  per  hour  amounts  to  $10,120. 

If  this  sum  was  saved  the  employees,  it 
is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  employers 
saved  a  large  amount— making  of  the  en- 
terprise a  profit-sharing  venture  of  unques- 
tioned value.  This  further  implies  that  the 
spirit  engendered  is  spread  to  the  home  and 
through  the  community  in  which  the  opera- 
tives live. 

The  R.  K.  LeBlond  Tool  Company 
operates  a  full-fledged  dental  clinic.  This 
work  is  a  feature  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  workers,  in  addition  to  being  a  dis- 
tinct benefit  to  the  company  because  of  a 
more  uniform  attendance  of  operatives  at 
their  work,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of 
good  health,  which  is  essential  to  conscien- 
tious work. 

With  this  corporation  it  is  an  obvious 
efficiency  measure,  inasmuch  as  the  de- 
creased number  of  hours  lost  because  of 
preventable  illness  reacts  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  employer  and  employee. 
For  all  decay  is  stopt  before  it  has  any 
chance  to  do  permanent  damage.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  no  loss  of  time  from  work, 
which  might  otherwise  be  caused  by  tooth- 
ache or  other  troubles  due  to  dental  neglect. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
in  addition  to  dental  service,  conducts  a 
series  of  educational  lectures,  illustrating 
the  benefits  of  oral  hygiene  and  of  periodical 
dental  prophylaxis. 

The  National  Lamp  Works  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  employing  more 
than  ten  thousand  operatives,  furnishes  free 
service  to  all  employees.  Dental  work 
performed  for  this  class  of  patients  is  largely 
outside  the  field  of  profitable  dental  prac- 
tise. For,  unless  the  employees  were  at- 
tended to  in  the  dispensary,  they  would,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  receive  little 
or  no  dental  attention.  The  service  ren- 
dered embraces  prophylactic  and  emer- 
gency work  and  advice  on  dental  hygiene. 
It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
executives  that  in  no  other  human-interest 
work  which  the  company  is  carrying  on  is 
there  so  much  general  satisfaction  felt  nor 
more  immediate  return  shown. 

Employees,  as  a  rule,  Dr.  Bowers  tells 
us,  fail  to  appreciate  the  importanee  of 
tooth  decay  and  its  influence  upon  physical 
decay.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  an 
ordinary  gum-boil  might  be  a  source  of  in- 
fection which  may  favor  the  development 
of  rheumatism,  diabetes,  and  Bright's  dis- 
ease, diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
anemia,  stomach  and  intestinal  disorders, 
and  a  host  of  serious  conditions.  He 
continues: 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  pus 
pocket  at  the  root  of  a  decayed  tooth,  or  a 
pyorrheal  condition  of  the  gum  margins, 
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may  be  a  source  of  infection  through  which 
millions  of  malignant  germs  find  their  way 
into  the  system,  there  to  circulate  through 
the  blood  and  lymph  channels,  and  set  up  a 
lodging  and  breeding-place  in  structures  or 
organs  far  removed  from  the  original  source 
of  infection.     Yet  such  is  the  case. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs  an 
industrial  plant  anywhere  from  ten  dollars 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  edu- 
cate an  employee  properly — depending 
upon  the  character  of  the  work  performed. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  there  is  a  huge 
balance  in  favor  of  keeping  an  employee 
physically  fit  for  his  work,  rather  than  to 
permit  him  to  become  incapacitated  by 
means  easily  prevented. 

Many  institutions  furnish  a  first  set  of 
tooth-powder  and  tooth-brushes  free,  and 
subsequent  supplies  are  sold  at  cost. 

Some  firms,  such  as  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company — who  furnish  free  manicure  ser- 
vice for  all  employees  handling  foodstuffs — 
take  the  very  liberal  and  intelligent  view 
that  it  is  quite  as  important  for  an  em- 
ployee to  have  a  clean  mouth — free  from 
pyorrhea  and  local  infections — as  that  he 
or  she  should  have  clean  hands. 

The    company,    therefore,    provides   the 
services  of  a  good  dentist   to  insure   this 
commendable      condition      of 
among   its  employees — merely 
business  investment. 

The  constructive  effects  of  such  a  ser- 
vice can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  grave  physical 
and  mental  defects  which  may  and  do  de- 
velop as  a  result  of  dental  neglect. 

As  a  factor  in  the  health  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  coming  generation,  the  value  of 
this  service  is  great.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  interest  which  is  being 
exhibited  in  every  part  of  the  country  in 
this  splendid  work  is  an  important  contr: 
bution  to  preventive  medicine. 


cleanliness 
as   a   good 


SETTING  A  FAIR  WAGE  BY  TI  E 
USE  OF  INDEX-NUMBERS 

INDEX-NUMBERS,  bavin-,  beer  ased 
by  statisticians,  economists,  and  histo- 
rians in  a  more  or  less  academic  way  for 
many  centuries,  are  being  adapted  to  the 
difficult  problem  of  adjusting  wages  to  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  Richard  Hoadley 
Tingley  describes  the  method  in  Business 
(New  York),  and  Manufacturing  and  In- 
dustrial Management  (New  York)  observes 
that  the  system  has  already  assisted  a  num- 
ber of  employers  '"in  adjusting  wages  to  the 
risi  .g  prices  of  bread,  meat,  and  shoes." 
A?-  Mr.  Tingley  describes  the  method  in  its 
past  and  present  development: 

The  index-number,  as  we  know  it,  is  the 
sum  or  average  of  the  prices  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  essential  commodities.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  five  systems:  Dun's, 
Bradstreet's,  Gibson's,  The  Annalist's,  and 
the  system  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  A  number  of  concerns  ha  ve 
latterly  used  index-figures  in  arriving  at 
just  wages  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  living. 
Oneida  Community,  Limited,  silverware 
manufacturers,  since  January,  1917,  have 
used  a  high-eost-of-living  plan.  An  esti- 
mate based  on  the  living  expenses  of  a  large 
number  of  families  of  differing  sizes  and 
incomes  indicated  that  during  1010  the 
cost  of  living  increased  16  per  cent.  The 
company  announced  that  each  worker 
would  receive  an  additional  pay  envelop 
every  month,  the  additional  wage  varying 
from    month    to    month.     Every     twenty 


Why  Schmidt  Played  Off  Key 

Squawk: 
The  Conductor  rapped  testily  on  the  opened  score  and  glared  at  the  brasses.      (I  was 
sitting  in  the  back  of  a  Broadway  Movie  Palace  listening  in  on  a  rehearsal  of  the  orchestra.) 
The  cornetist  on  his  right — the  alto  saxophone  player  on  his  left — both  stared  accusingly 
at  the  red-faced  Schmidt  who  sat  looking  at  his  new  saxophone  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"We're  playing  no  Chinese  scales  this  morning,  Mr.  Schmidt,"  said  the  Conductor 
with  heavy  sarcasm.  "If  you'll  please  stick  to  the  music  as  written  we'll  go  on  with  the 
rehearsal.      Ready  !" 


Mv  mind  turned  back  to  my  last  summer's  trip  through  the  Buescher  Band     Manning 
istrument  Company's  plant.      I  can't  play  two  notes  on  a  saxophone  but  pce.  *r  ' 


Instrument  Company's  plant.      1  can't  play  two  notes  on  a  saxophc 

'"cm  what  I  learned  on  that  trip  I  knew  what  was  wrong  with  Schimidt's 

saxophone. 


"It's  ticklish  close  work, "said  Mr.  Lewis.  "The  mouthpiece  or  a  saxo- 
phone has  got  to  be  right."  We  stood  in  the  finishing  room  of  the  Buescher 
Band  Instrument  Company's  big  factory  out  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  where  the 
famous  Buescher  True  Tone  Band  Instruments  are  made.  All  around  me 
workmen  were  putting  the  finest  sort  of  finish  on  the  gleaming  brass  and  silver  instruments 
with  strips  of  fast  cutting  Speed-grits. 

"You  see,"  Lewis  went  on,  "if  the  rubber  mouthpiece  of  a  saxophone  is  the  least  bit 
out  of  true — lower  on  one  side  than  on  the  other — it  will  squeak  and  squawk — usually  at 
the  wrong  time.      And  look  here!"      He  took  a  trombone  from  one  of  the  finishers. 

"The  slightest  leak  in  the  slide  or  joint  of  these  fellows  and  their  tone  goes  howling  to 
the  dogs.      With  Manning  Speed-grits  these  parts  are  finished  to  less  than  one-thousandth 

of  an  inch. 

"Accurate?    We  have  to  be.     Think  of 
our  awful  responsibility.      Possible  discords, 
V  ou    know.       We    make   harmony    here — 
nothing  else." 

Incidentally  there's  complete  harmonv  be- 
tween Buescher  workmen  and  Speed-grits. 


Look  for  this 
trademark  on 
the  back  of 
every  sheet, 
belt    or    disc. 


Speed-grits 

comes  in  the 
following  varietir^ 

Metalite  Cloth 

Handy  Rolls 

Grinding  Discs 

Durite  Cloth 

Durite  Paper 

Durite  Combination 

Durundum  Paper 

Durundum  Cloth 

.        Garnet  Paper 

3        Garnet  Cloth 

Garnet  Combination 

Flint  Paper 

Emery  Cloth 

Emery  Paper 


Good  workmen  know  the  difference. 

Write  for  "The  Difference  Book."  Address  the  Man- 
ning Abrasive  Co.,  Factory  and  Laboratory,  Troy,  N.  V. 
Sales  offices  :n  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  St. Louis.  San  Francisco,  Cleveland.  Detroit. 
and  other  principal  cities.  Look  for  Manning  Abrasive  Co. 
in  youi  telephone  book. 


Mannin 


Don't  say  sandpaper,  say  Speed -grits 
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BUSINESS   EFFICIENCY 

Continued 


points  of  change  in  Bradstreet's  index- 
number  would  be  assumed  as  indicating  a 
change  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Barker,  Rose,  &  Clinton,  hardware 
merchants,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  base  their 
system  on  Dun's  and  their  plan  works  out 
as  follows: 

Suppose  an  employee  was  receiving  $25 
a  week  during  July.  Dun's  index-number 
for  July,  1919,  was  233.  By  August  1  the 
index-number  had  increased  eight  points, 
or  to  241.  This  increase,  reduced  to  a 
fraction,  is  8/233,  or  to  a  decimal,  is  .0343. 
The  employee's  weekly  wage  of  $25  is  mul- 
tiplied by  the  decimal  increase,  giving  a 
result  of  86  cents.  This  particular  em- 
ployee's weekly  wage  for  the  month  of 
August  therefore  was  $25.86.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1919,  the  index-number  of  Dun  had 
dropt  to  238,  or  three  points  below  August. 
This  represents  a  decimal  drop  of  .0124, 
which,  multiplied  by  the  employee's  pre- 
vious wage  of  $25.86,  gave  him  for  his  Sep- 
tember work  $25.54  a  week. 

The  Union  Bleaching  and  Finishing 
Company,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  has  been 
using  the  index-number  system  in  wage- 
adjustment  for  over  a  year  with  satisfac- 
tory results,  tho  the  executives  are  frankly 
dubious  about  how  it  will  work  under  a 
heavy  price  decline.  The  secretary  of  the 
company,  R.  W.  Arrington,  writes: 

"We  are  using  as  a  basis  the  Bradstreet 
index-number,  covering  not  his  entire  list, 
but  his  six  first  items,  which  cover  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  and  articles  which  are  used 
by  everybody  in  every-day  life.  These  six, 
as  I  remember  them,  are  breadstuff s,  pro- 
visions, fruits  and  produce,  meats,  hides 
and  leather^  and  textiles. 

"We  take  as  a  basis  the  cost  of  living  on 
January  1,  1916,  and  show  a  percentage 
over  that  figure  of  what  the  cost  of  living 
is  to-day.  We  started  by  paying  our  peo- 
ple in  two  separate  envelops :  one  contained 
the  basis  of  what  they  were  receiving  on 
January  1,  1916,  and  in  another  envelop 
the  additional  amount  covering  95  per 
cent.,  100  percent.,  103 per  cent.,  or  what- 
ever percentage  of  that  basic  figure  the 
index-number  happened  to  show.  We  have 
discontinued  the  two-envelop  system,  how- 
ever, and  put  all  the  money  in  one  envelop, 
but  insert  slips  showing  how  much  money 
is  represented  by  the  index-number." 

The  Printz-Biederman  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  only  company  on 
record  which  has  tried  and  abandoned  the 
index-number  wage-plan.  Arthur  C.  Hoff- 
man, factory  manager,  explains: 

"As  long  as  the  price  of  commodities  was 
going  up  and  the  index-figure  went  up,  the 
employees  were  satisfied,  but  we  knew  that 
whenever  the  price  went  down  they  would 
be  correspondingly  dissatisfied  and  would 
feel  that  something  was  taken  away  from 
them. 

"  Our  experience  had  shown  us  that  extra 
dividends  that  are  not  included  in  the 
weekly  wage  do  not  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended.  They  neither 
stimulate  production  nor  satisfy  the 
worker. 

"Since  that  time  we  have  made  a  study 
of  scientific  standards  and  have  been  able 
to  pay  our  employees  more  money  as  they 
produced  more.  Besides  this,  our  wage- 
rate  committee,  which  meets  once  a  week, 
controls  the  minimas  on  all  operations  so 
that  our  wages  have  also  been,  in  this  par- 
ticular shop,  higher  than  any  other  place 
in  the  industry." 
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The  Measure  O'  Men 


In  industry  men  are  measured  by  their  accomplish- 
ments. The  yardstick  of  worth  is  work.  Success- 
ful work  done  within  the  time  set,  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  is  possible  only  when  light  and  sight  are 
working  together  efficiently. 

A  poorly  lighted  factory  is  like  a  moving  auto- 
mobile with  the  brake  on — its  speed  "drags." 
Unless  your  plant  is  correctly  lighted,  then  there 
is  a  brake  on  your  production — it  "drags." 
Improve  your  lighting  and  you  improve  your 
production.  Expressed  in  percentages,  correct 
lighting  will  secure  for  you  12%  more  production, 
25%  less  spoilage  and  25%  fewer  accidents. 
Scores  of  tests  covering  a  wide  range  of  industry 
have  determined  the  advantages. 

You  supply  your  workmen  with  the  best  tools,  the 
most  modern  machines,  because  it  pays.  Yet  if 
you  partially  blindfold  your  men  by  allowing  them 
to  operate  in  a  poorly  lighted  factory,  you  have 
largely  offset  all  of  these  advantages — and  more. 
Remember  that  in  nearly  all  industries  the  eye 
must  guide  the  hand.    Do  not  blindfold  the  eye. 

Every  form  of  industrial  lighting  problem  has 
been  met,  studied  and  mastered  by  Benjamin 
Illuminating  Engineers.  Reflectors  ranging  in 
service  from  "all  outdoors"  to  reflectors  for 
lighting  close-up  bench  work  have  been  success- 
fully designed  and  produced.  Benjamin  Indus- 
trial Lighting  fits  all  factories.  Full  information 
will  be  gladly  sent  to  industrial  executives  or  their 
engineers,  contractors  or  architects. 

For  particulars  write  the  Advertising  Department 
806  IV.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Factories:  Chicago  and  Desplaines,  111. 

Sales  and  Distribution  Offices: 

247  W.  17th  St.,  New  York  806  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 

590  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

The  Benjamin  Electric,  Limited,  London,  England 


N 


Makers  of  Things  More  Useful 


Benjamin-Starrett  Panels  are  distributing  centers  for  electric  wiring  which 
mark  the  new  safety  era  in  panel  board  construction.  They  are  approved  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Best  in  material,  lightest  in  weight,  smallest  in  size;  they  need  little  labor  in 
installation. 

Order  Benjamin-Starrett  Panel  Boards  in  connection  with  all  correct  industrial 

lighting  installations  for  long,  satisfactory  service,  safety  and  fine  appearance. 

Immediate  shipments  make  possible  immediate  installations. 


The  following  arc  divisions  of 
Benjamin  products  on  which  we 
will  be  glad  to  send  information: 

Industrial  Lighting  Division 
Electrical      Division       (including 

Benjamin  Two-Way  Plug) 
Pressed  Steel  Products  Division 
Enameled  Products  Division 
Starrett  Panel  Board  Division 
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A  day  seldom  passe*  without  affording  beneficial  uses  /or  Listerine 


Use^ Listerine  Mouthwash  4 fier  Smoking 


That  unpleasant  after-taste,  which  is  so  famil- 
iar to  all  smokers,  is  caused  by  accumulations 
of  mucus  in  the  mouth. 

When  allowed  to  remain  overnight  this  mucus 
forms  a  natural  culture  bed  for  bacteria. 

The  bacteria  secrete  themselves  and  develop 
in  inaccessible  places.  They  cause  tooth  de- 
cay, diseased  gums  and  often  by  absorption 
affect  the  whole  body. 

Listerine  is  a  liquid  which  penetrates  to  the 
breeding  places  of  bacteria.  Its  antiseptic 
strength  prevents  bacterial  development. 

It  removes  the  cause  of  the  after-taste  and 
thereby  cares  for  teeth  and  gums. 

That  is  why  many  smokers  use  a  Listerine 
mouth-wash  every  night. 

Listerine  is  the  safe  antiseptic.  It  should  al- 
ways be  kept  in  the  home  for  use  as  part  of 
the  daily  hygiene  as  well  as  for  prompt  appli- 
cation in  case  of  minor  emergencies. 

Manufactured  only  by 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


the  safe  antiseptic 


;>?»-•.'•■ 
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THE   STRENGTH   OF  THE   DEAD 


<<  *  ■  "*jjis  Was  his  room:  here  he  had 
A  slept  and  idled  and  whistled  and 
sung;  here  had  been  unpacked  and  put 
away  his  belongings  sent  home  after  he 
was  dead;  here  lingered  still  an  odor  of 
disinfectants  and  still  more  subtly  an  odor 
of  tobacco,  not  approved  of  in  the  Lister 
house;  here  were  his  pens  and  pencils  and 
his  books,  shabby  little  editions  of  Greek 
plays,  lined  and  annotated,  which  he  car- 
ried about  with  him.  Here  he  had  sat  by 
the  window,  indifferent  to  heat  and  cold, 
alone,  doing,  alas,  nothing!  Surely  if  she 
entered  she  would  find  him,  would  hear 
him  speak,  would  see  him  smile.     Surely — " 

It  was  the  room  of  Basil  Everman,  dead 
twenty  3rears.  Mrs.  Lister,  his  sister,  had 
kept  the  room  as  it  was,  and  from  time  to 
time  she  went  there,  renewing  an  old  grief, 
suffering  under  the  sense  of  an  old  reproach. 
But  she  knew  herself  wrong  in  this  yielding 
to  memory: 

"Basil  was  at  peace;  must  be  at  peace; 
nothing  could  disturb  him.  He  was  gone  al- 
most entirely  from  human  recollection.  The 
old  fear  that  the  world  might  come  to  know 
about  him,  that  things  might  be  'found 
out,'  was  laid.  She,  too,  must  forget  him. 
.  .  .  Dr.  Lister  spoke  of  him  no  more,  and 
to  Richard,  her  son,  he  was  a  vague  ghost. 
.  .  .  Basil  was  dead  and  forgotten." 

Dr.  Lister  was  president  of  the  college 
at  Waltonville,  and  it  is  on  commence- 
ment day,  when  Richard,  his  son,  is  to 
graduate,  that  Elsie  Singmaster  begins 
her  story  of  "Basil  Everman"  (Houghton 
Mifflin),  taking  her  reader  straight  into  the 
heart  of  a  small  American  college  town  that 
exists  simply  because  of  the  college. 

There  are  various  persons  closely  con- 
nected with  Richard,  or  with  his  family. 
There  is  Thomasina  Davis.  Thomasina 
had  passed  her  youth,  and  Waltonville 
thought  of  her  as  an  old  maid.  Mrs.  Lister 
feared  her,  not  because  there  was  anything 
dreadful  in  Thomasina,  but  because  she 
was  different.  "Thomasina  had  wrong 
ideas  and  she  put  them  into  Richard's 
head.  She  had  spent  all  but  three  years 
of  her  life  in  Waltonville,  but  those  three 
in  New  York,  under  the  instruction  of  a 
famous  pianist,  had  made  her  wish  to  be 
a  concert  player.  Fortunately,  family 
duties  had  called  her  home,  and  now,  those 
duties  long  since  done,  she  lived  alone  in 
the  homestead  set  back  in  the  garden  en 
the  street  which  led  to  the  college.  .  .  . 
Thomasina  had  three  pupils:  Cora  Scott, 
who  attained  technical  correctness;  Elea- 
nor Bent,  who  played  with  all  the  imper- 
fect brilliancy  of  one  who  learns  easily;  and 
Richard,  who  attained  both  correctness 
and  brilliancy." 

But  when  Thomasina  told  Richard, 
"You  must  read  poetry,  and  feel  it,"  Mrs. 
Lister  was  uneasy.  She  did  not  want  Rich- 
ard to  get  ideas.  She  didn't  want  him  to 
think  he  was  an  artist.  She  wanted  him 
to  be  a  clergyman,  and  finally  to  follow 
his  father  as  president  of  the  college — and 
to  marry  a  nice  girl  like  Cora,  "who  would 
do  her  duty  by  her  mother-in-law." 

Eleanor  Bent  lived  in  a  little  gray  house 
on  the  far  side  of  Waltonville  with  I"  r 
mother.  Mrs.  Bent  had  once  been  Margie 
Ginter,  daughter  of  the  "most  unpleasant, 
sodden,  law-breaking  tavern-keeper  Wal- 
tonville had  ever  had."  She  and  her  father 
had  left  town  long  ago,  and  when  Margie 


came  back  it  was  with  a  baby  daughter 
and  a  married  name.  This  daughter  was 
now  a  tall  and  beautiful  girl,  dark  as  her 
mother  was  fair,  and  with  a  wit,  intelli- 
gence, and  natural  grace  of  mind  and  body 
that  did  not  come  from  her  mother.  When 
Eleanor  first  went  to  school,  the  teacher 
asked  her  her  father's  name.  She  was  be- 
wildered at  the  question,  and  it  was  a  little 
girl  next  her  who  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion that  her  father  was  dead,  Eleanor 
nodded,  and  later  on  said  to  her  mother: 

' '  The  teacher  asked  me,  and  a  little 
girl  said  she  guessed  he  was  dead,  and  so  I 
said  he  was  dead.  Was  that  right, 
mother?"' 

"Mrs.  Bent's  face  grew  deathly  pale,  so 
that  long  afterward  the  incident  came  back 
to  Eleanor. 

;'Yes,  that  was  right,'  said  she." 

Then  there  was  Dr.  Green.  The  doctor 
was  the  village  physician.  He  had  come 
as  a  young  man  to  enter  the  senior  class, 
self-prepared,  and  working  his  way.  He 
meant  to  be  a  doctor,  and  after  leaving 
Waltonville  he  took  his  degree  in  medicine, 
and  came  back  to  the.  place  six  years  later, 
somewhat  weary  and  disappointed.  But 
Waltonville  liked  him  and  gave  him  its 
practise.  He  began  to  look  more  prosper- 
ous, and  to  impress  himself  upon  the  social 
life  of  the  village,  more  as  a  mentor  and 
commentator  than  a  companion.  He  took 
a  deep  interest  in  Eleanor.  It  was  owing 
to  his  insistence,  in  fact,  that  her  name  was 
changed  from  Nellie  to  the  more  stately 
form  by  which  she  was  thereafter  called. 
He  lent  the  girl  books,  talked  with  her, 
took  part  in  the  developing  of  her  mind,  and 
occasionally  lectured  both  her  and  her 
mother. 

At  the  very  moment  when  Mrs.  Lister 
turned  away  from  the  door  of  her  dead 
brother's  room,  feeling  that  Basil  was  for- 
gotten, and  happily  so,  by  every  one  who 
had  ever  known  him,  a  young  man  who 
had  come  to  Waltonville  from  New  York 
was  wandering  about  the  college  and  the 
village  trying  to  find  some  one  who  could  tell 
him  how  to  find  anybody  who  knew  Basil 
Everman.  But  those  he  asked  did  not 
recollect  any  such  name.  The  young  man 
became  more  and  more  annoyed  at  these 
negative  replies,  and  was  even  seen  to  enter 
scornful  phrases  into  a  note-book  he  kept, 
such  as:  "A  prophet  in  his  own  country," 
and  "Ask  the  brakeman,"  with  exclama- 
tion-points. 

But  by  degrees  he  is  led  along  to  the 
Listers,  and  there  he  asks  to  see  Mrs.  Lister. 
Her  husband  goes  to  inform  her: 

"  'There  is  a  literary  man  here  who  comes 
from  a  New  York  magazine  who  wishes  to 
speak  to  you.  .  .  .  He  wishes,  strangely 

enough,  mother,  to  ask  you  about  some 
literary  work  of  your  brother  Basil.' 

'"Of  Basil's?'  '  Mrs.  Lister  did  not  seem 
so  much  surprized  as  benumbed. 

"'lie  says  your  brother  sent  to  his  mag- 
azine many  years  ago  some  remarkable 
compositions  which  they  published  anony- 
mously.    Did  you  know  of  them?' 

"He  used  to  write  some.  .  .  .  No,  I 
di'ln't  know  that  anything  was  published.'" 

Mrs.  Lister  goes  in  to  see  the  gentleman, 
accompanied  by  the  doctor.  She  has  no 
wish  to  sneak  of  her  brother.  The  demand 
to  do  so  terrifies  her.  she  listens  silently 
while  Utterly  pours  out  praises  of  the  re- 


Lazy   Shavers 

It's  a  wonder  to  me  that- someone  doesn't 
invent  a  system  of  shaving  in  bed.  It  would 
be  popular  with  a  lot  of  men. 

The  greatest  obstacle  I  meet  with  in  my 
crusade  to  make  men  enjoy  shaving  is  the 
reluctance  of  most  men  on  waking  to  doing 
anything  calling  for  physical  effort. 

I  have  known  men  actually  to  cringe  with 
horror  at  the  thought  of  brushing  Mennen 
lather  for  three  minutes.  You  would  think, 
to  hear  them  protest,  that  any  such  frightful 
exertion  would  send  them  tottering  into  the 
bath  tub,  limp  with  exhaustion.  Yet  the 
same  men  will  chase  golf  balls  all  day  and  end 
up  with  a  few  hours  ot  bowling  or  tennis. 

Now  there  are  just  three  cardinal  points  to 
sound  shaving  technique — a  properlystropped 
blade  —  a  non-caustic  soap  that  doesn't 
irritate  the  skin — and  correctly  constructed 
lather. 

I  am  not  going  to  knock  other  shaving 
preparations  by  saying  that  they  contain 
caustic.  Don't  ask  me — leave  it  to  your 
face.  If  your  face  smarts  after  shaving — if 
it  feels  like  parchment — caustic  is  the  cause. 

Mennen'scontainsnocausticand  yourface  will  smil- 
ingly so  inform  you  after  one  or  one  thousand  trials. 

But  to  get  the  gorgeous  results  your  friends  talk 
about  (did  you  ever  know  a  Mennen  user  who  wasn't 
enthusiastic?)  you  must  build  the  lather  properly — 
with  the  brush.  Don't  rub  it  in.  You  might  as  well 
try  to  whip  cream  with  a  potato  masher  as  to  build 
lather  with  your  fist. 

Use  a  lot  of  water — and  brush  for  three  full  min- 
utes— that's  all  there  is  to  creating  a  lather  so  wonder- 
ful in  its  work — so  magical  in  its  beard-softening 
power — that  one  trial  will  convince  you — just  as  it 
has  over  a  million  and  a  half  happy  shavers. 

S"nd  is  cents  for  my  demonstrator  tube.     A  giant 


sized  tube  rosts  50  cents. 


fi    (Menn 


(Mennen  Salesman)    Qf 


riswARK.  ru.  vj.s.a 
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HOSIERY 
JirMEN 

MEN  appreciate  Shawknit  Silks.  They  look 
well,  fit  well,  and  wear  well.  They  wear 
out  too,  in  time,  but  never  until  you  have  re- 
ceived a  generous  measure,  full  and  running 
over,  of  real  satisfaction.     At  your  dealer's. 

(SHAW  STOCKING  CO.  jBowell.Mass. 


THE    SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS^STHJUPE 

$700  $822  $9-22  a  $10-22  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YQU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY   WEARING 
W.  £.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


0 


HE  best  known  shoes  in 
the  world.  They  are  sold 
107    W.   L.   Douglas 


in     xuv      w.    JL.    UOUglas  ^^'4.5(I«5.I)Q*W(> 

stores,  direct  from  the  factory 
to  you  at  only  one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you 
the  best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
I       against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.  They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They  combine  quality, 
style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America.  The 
stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee 
that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do 
in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  super* 
vision  of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an 
honest  determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  oyer  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
yon,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  hoYT  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 
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CAUTION.— Insist  on  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  The  name  and  price 
is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be 
careful  to  see  that  it  has  not  been' 
changed  or  mutilated. 


President 

W.L.Douglas  Shoe  Co., 

161  Spark  Street, 

Brockton,  Mass. 


markable  genius  of  that  dead  brother,  and 
tells  how  he  has  tried  to  discover  something 
of  the  author.  It  was  not  till  he  entered 
the  old  tavern  that  he  knew  he  was  on  the 
right  track: 

"'The  little  tavern  gave  the  whole  thing 
away.  The  heroine  of  "Bitter  Bread" 
takes  refuge  in  just  such  a  place;  there  is 
the  identical  worn  doorstep  and  the  fly- 
blown bottles  and  the  print  over  the  bar 
which  pictures  exactly  her  own  arrival. 
There  at  least  Basil  Everman  must  have 
been  long  enough  to  have  a  photographic 
impression  printed  on  his  sensitive  brain.'" 

Dr.  Lister  does  not  like  this.  A  brother 
of  his  wife  was  not  to  be  connected  with  a 
low  tavern.  But  his  wife  says  nothing. 
She  looks  a  little  whiter,  but  unruffled. 
Then  when  Utterly  pleads  with  her  to  tell 
him  all  she  remembers  of  Basil,  she  began 
"  in  a  smooth  voice  as  tho  she  were  reciting 
a  well-conned  lesson.  Not  a  quiver  be- 
trayed her  cpinning  world. 

"'Basil  was  born  here  in  this  house. 
My  father  was  president  of  the  college 
before  Dr.  Lister.  Basil  was  his  only  son 
and  I  his  only  daughter.  Basil  was  only 
twenty-five  years  old  when  he  died.  He 
died  of  diphtheria.'  Mrs.  Lister  had  evi- 
dently concluded.  'In  Baltimore,'  she 
added,  as  tho  that  put  a  period  to  her 
sentence." 

Utterly  presses  her  for  more.  Surely  a 
man  like  Basil  must  have  been  memorable. 
There  must  be  stories  connected  with  him — 
where  was  he  educated  and  did  he  not 
travel  extensively? 

No,  he  had  never  traveled.  No,  he  did 
not  graduate  from  college.  No,  there  was 
nothing  to  tell.  He  was  tall  and  slender, 
he  had  black,  eurly  hair  and  his  eyes  were 
large  and  bright.  There  was  a  photo- 
graph of  him.     It  was  shown. 

Utterly  lea,ves,  puzzled  and  angry. 
They  were  keeping  something  from  him. 
Why  should  they  seek  to  bury  this  genius 
under  a  mountain  of  forgetfulness?  He 
will  seek  farther.  He  wishes  to  be  the  one 
to  write  up  this  dead,  amazing  boy,  who 
has  lain  undiscovered  twenty  years.  No 
one  else  shall  get  the  facts.  But  how  will 
he  get  them? 

As  for  Mrs.  Lister,  when  he  has  gone, 
she  turned  upon  her  husband  a  gray  face. 
"She  looked  old,  terrified,  distraught. 

'"That  is  a  wolfish  man,'  said  she. 
'Make  them  leave  poor  Basil  in  his  grave. 
I  will  tell  nothing  about  Basil!  I  have 
nothing  to  tell  about  him.'" 

But  Basil  Everman  was  not  the  only 
reason  for  Utterly's  call  at  Waltonville. 
Eleanor  Bent  had  sent  a  story  to  his  maga- 
zine, and  it  had  been  accepted.  He  was 
to  see  and  to  talk  to  Eleanor,  too.  He  likes 
the  handsome  girl.  He  encourages  her, 
tells  her  she  has  talent,  that  she  must  come 
to  New  York  and  learn  about  life  and  de- 
vote herself  to  real  literary  work.  He 
asks  her,  incidentally,  whether  she  has 
ever  heard  of  Basil.  No,  she  never  had. 
Somewhat  contemptuously  he  intimates 
that  Basil  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  Waltonville  to  give  the  place  im- 
portance, but  that  it  "is  apparently  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  this  community  not 
only  to  quench  all  sparks  of  divine  fire,  but 
to  hide  its  ashes."  When  he  has  gone 
Eleanor  asks  her  mother  whether  she  knew 
Basil  Everman. 

"'Yes,  I  knew  him.' 

'"  Did  you  know  him  well,  mother?' 

" '  Not  so  very  well.' 
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"'Did  vou  know  about  his  writing?' 

"'No.'" 

Eleanor  gets  no  more  for  her  question- 
ing, but  she  noticed  that  her  mother's  face 
had  an  expression  of  alarm,  the  "expres- 
sion of  one  who  felt  herself  to  be  entangled 
iu  a  net  from  which  there  was  no  escape." 
Meanwhile  Richard  Lister  and  Eleanor 
have  been  falling  in  love  with  each  other. 
They  don't  know  it  yet,  but  they  are  on 
the  brink  of  realization.  He  comes  to 
play  with  her  on  the  new  piano  that  was 
her  commencement  present  from  her 
mother,  chosen  by  Thomasina.  It  was  a 
wonderful  piano,  the  best  money  could 
buy.  But  somehow  Mrs.  Bent  always  had 
money  for  what  was  wanted. 

It  was  from  Thomasina  that  Utterly  got 
his  best  impression  of  the  dead  Basil:  he 
calls  on  her,  still  seeking  information. 
And  to  his  question  she  replied,  after  a 
pause,  a  pause  of  bewilderment,  as  tho  it 
were  difficult  to  believe  she  had  actually 
heard  the  words. 

"'Did  I  know  Basil  Everman?  I  knew 
him  all  his  life.' 

'"Will  you  tell  me  about  him?' 

'"Tell  you  what  about  him?'" 

He  explains  to  her  that  he  is  seeking 
literary  material  for  an  article  on  Basil, 
who  was  a  "great  writer."  And  Thoma- 
sina gives  a  description  of  her  friend,  dead 
so  long. 

"'He  was  tall  and  very  slender.  I 
should  say  his  most  remarkable  feature 
was  his  eyes.  They  seemed  almost  to 
give  out  light.  .  .  .  He  was  extraordina- 
rily quick  of  mind  and  speech  and  motion. 
Sometimes,  as  a  boy,  he  seemed  to  give  an 
impression  of  actual  flight  ...  he  was  the 
most  radiant  person  I  ever  knew.' " 

But  Thomasina  stops  suddenly.  The 
talk  occurs  at  a  tea  and  the  faculty  are 
all  there.  She  catches  a  glimpse  of  Mrs. 
Lister's  face  and  its  expression  shocks  her. 
Dr.  Green  sees  it,  too,  and  begins  to  talk 
himself.  He  is  a  powerful  man,  with  a 
fine,  deep  voice  and  plenty  of  obstinacy. 
Utterly  is  silenced  in  his  efforts  to  get 
Thomasina  to  continue.  But  he  comes  to 
see  her  next  morning,  hoping  for  better 
luck.  Thomasina,  however,  only  laughs 
at  him,  and  he  leaves  Waltonville  little 
wiser  than  he  came. 

But  what  is  this  mystery  concerning 
Basil?  Even  Dr.  Lister  grows  a  bit  im- 
patient of  his  wife's  evident  reluctance  to 
speak  of  this  brother  whom  she  is  known 
to  have  loved  with  an  extreme  passion  of 
sisterly  devotion.  Had  Basil  committed 
some  crime? 

"He  did  not  get  on  with  my  father. 
He — he  went  away.  He  was  always 
strange— we  loved  him  dearly.  I — oh, 
Thomas,  he  went  away  in  anger  and  we 
couldn't  find  him;  we  never  saw  him  nor 
heard  of  him  till  he  was  dead.  No  one 
knew  that  he  was  alienated  from  us.  I 
can  not  endure  it  that  any  one  should 
know.  .  .  .  Basil  was  different  from  other 
children  even  when  he  was  little.  .  .  . 
Even  as  a  little  boy  he  liked  to  be  alone. 
.  .  .  Sometimes  he  would  sit  alone  in  the 
dark  tank  room  in  the  third  story " 

So  Mrs.  Lister.  By  degrees  she  makes  a 
picture  of  the  boy,  of  the  young  man, 
growing  up  in  a  family  that  cared  nothing 
for  the  things  that  moved  him,  that  saw- 
in  his  differences  from  them  only  the  usual 
wilful  wrong-doing,  of  a  father  furious  at 
not  being  able  to  coerce  this  spirit,  so  much 
freer  and  wilder  than  his  own.  Then  of  a 
row,  and  a  story  written  by  Basil  and 
read  by  the  father,  who  thereupon  tells 
his  son  Basil  that  he  must  alter  his  ways 
or  leave  the  parental  roof.  The  boy  left, 
and  that  was  the  end. 


:  an?  so  stitchedwith 
that  they  willnotravel 
even  though  the  thread 
is  cut  or  nrofeen. 
LOVES :  SINCE  1854 


H§YS  The  Economical  GlgVgS 


The  combination  of  Known  First  Quality 
leather  and  Manufacturing  Excellence. 

Each  and  every  pair  of  HAYS  GLOVES  is  built  to  find  favor 
with  practical  men  and  women  who  dress  well  and  insist  on  value. 
The  Leather  is  selected  first  quality  and  the  manufacturing  detail 
passes  a  rigid  Hays  inspection  before  the  glove  is  given  the  HAYS 
Button — your  assurance  of  Satisfaction  and  Long  Service.  Made 
in  Cape,  Buckskin  and  Mocha  for  Men  and  Women. 
Ask  YOUR  Dealer  for  FAYS  Gloves. 

The  Daniel  Hays  Company,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

GLOVES     SINGE     1854 


The  Happy 
Combination 
of  Correct 
Style  and 
C  o  mfo  r  t 
distinguishes 

LION 

Collars 


?& 


United  Shirt  and  Collar   Co,      Also  Makers  of  Lion  Shirts,  Troy,  NY 
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It  is  the  sheer  whiteness  of  your  linens  that  makes  your  table 
truly  inviting.  How  you  have  dreaded  using  them  knowing  to  what  dam- 
age they  might  be  subjected  if  cleaned  by  the  old  rub-board  method. 


Clectric  LUashev 


will  keep  them  fresh  and  invitingly 
white.  Then  you  may  use  them  as  much 
and  as  often  as  you  like. 

The  special  washing  action — the  os- 
cillating wood  tumbler — tosses  the  wash- 
ables  (whether  they  be  fine  linens,  filmy 
silks  or  he  vy  blankets)  from  side  to  side 
in  a  surfy  wave-like  swirl  of  suds. 

No  metal  touches  them.  They  are 
thoroughly  and  quickly  cleaned  and  are 
always  washed  in  a  clean  sudsy  water.  The 


dirt  settles  and  stays  in  the  Gravity  Groove 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tub. 

The  electrically-operated  Federal 
Roto-phor  Wringer  is  the  latest  exclusive 
Federal  feature.  It  swings  and  automatic- 
ally locks  in  four  convenient  positions. 
The  Federal  is  distinguished  by  its  dainty 
blue  and  white  scheme  of  enameled  decora- 
tion— beauty  of  design  and  simplicity  — 
there  is  no  complicated  outside  mechanism 
to  tear  clothes  or  spot  them  with  oil  —  all 
moving  parts  enclosed. 


There  are  many  other  distinctive 
features  to  the  Federal.  Write  for  our  booklet 
and  name  of  your  local  dealer.  The  Federal 
may  be  purchased  on  easy  monthly  payments. 


5  If  you  have  children  in  your  home,  let  us 
send  them  a  Kiddies'  Kutout  modelofthe 
Federal.  The  cutout  pasted  up  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  individuality  of  the  Federal. 


Federal  Electric  Company 

Federal  Sign  System  (Electric) 

8716  South  State  Street,  Chicago 

91  New  Montgomery  St.  627-649  West  43rd  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Uranclus  in  all  larze  cities 
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And  all  this  time  Richard  and  Eleanor 
go  on  falling  in  love.  They  play  together; 
Richard's  dream  is  to  be  a  musician.  He 
knows  exactly  what  he  will  do  now  that 
he  is  through  with  college.  Thomasina 
lias  trained  him  to  be  ready  for  Faver- 
sham,  the  greatest  teacher  in  New  York. 
But  his  mother — well,  he  has  not  told 
her  yet.  But  he  tells  Eleanor.  And 
suddenly : 

'"Do  you  love  me?'  asked  Richard. 

"Eleanor  yielded  slowly  to  his  arm. 
She  felt  his  lips  on  her  cheek,  her  eyes. 
.  .  .  Then  he  laughed,  and  kissed  her  on 
the  mouth." 

When  Mrs.  Lister  hears  that  Richard 
intends  to  follow  music,  she  forbids  it. 
absolutely.  He  is  her  child,  she  has  borne 
and  reared  him  and  he  must  obey  her. 
Richard  says  nothing,  but  when,  a  few 
days  later,  Thomasina  tells  him  that  Fa- 
versham  is  to  be  in  Baltimore,  and  gives 
him  a  letter  to  the  great  man,  he  goes, 
leaving  a  note  to  his  mother,  and  meaning 
to  return  that  evening. 

He  misses  his  train,  and  the  note  is  not 
found.  Mrs.  Lister  passes  an  awful  night, 
and  in  the  agony  of  worry,  she  tells  her 
husband  at  last  what  it  is  that  her  brother 
was  guilty  of.  It  seems  that  he  left  town 
right  after  Margie  Ginter  and  her  father 
were  practically  forced  to  go.  That  he 
visited  the  tavern  frequently ;  that  she  had 
overheard  him  talking  to  the  girl  once  in 
the  darkness — that  she  had  told  her  father 
what  she  had  heard,  and  that  it  was  this 
that  had  made  the  breach  between  father 
and  son  final.  That  the  woman  had  come 
back,  brazenly,  with  a  little  girl,  a  married 
name,  and  had  once  tried  to  speak  to  her, 
but  she  would  not  listen.  That  Eleanor 
had  Basil's  eyes 

And  Richard  comes  back,  accepted  by 
Faversham,  but  with  a  fight  on  not  only 
for  his  career,  but  for  his  love.  Eleanor 
Bent  is  his  first  cousin — daughter  of 
his  Uncle  Basil.  He  must  see  her  no 
more. 

Dr.  Green  all  this  while  has  been  taking 
the  most  intense  interest  in  Eleanor's  lit- 
erary success.  He  tells  her  that  he  has 
planned  for  her  to  go  that  winter  to  New 
York.  That  she  must  use  her  talent,  not 
bury  it.  Dr.  Green  is  known  as  a  woman- 
hater,  but  to  Eleanor  he  always  shows  his 
best  side  and  to  her  seems  to  give  a  real 
affection.  But  poor  Eleanor,  waiting  for 
a  Richard  who  does  not  come,  begins  to 
think  things  over.  Begins  to  put  together 
various  incidents,  and  at  last  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  something  doubtful 
connected  with  her  birth.  Who,  after  all, 
is  she? 

Mrs.  Lister  determines  to  destroy  Basil's 
"things."  She  is  frightened  at  the  trouble 
about  her,  at  her  son,  at  the  past  and  the 
future.  But  the  Doctor  finds  her  at  the 
desecration  and  saves  the  precious  manu- 
scripts that  hold  the  rest  of  Basil's  work 
.  .  .  wonderful  work.  It  will  be  edited, 
published.  Mrs.  Lister  yields.  Yields,  too, 
to  Richard's  wish  to  follow  his  chosen  ca- 
reer. And  then  it  is  that  Dr.  Green  and 
Mrs.  Bent  permit  the  fact  of  their  long- 
ago  marriage  to  become  known.  Eleanor's 
happiness  is  involved.  It  was  a  hasty,  rash, 
and  unhappy  union,  and  endured  only  for 
a  brief  while.     But  married  they  are. 

And  Thomasina?  Thomasina  was  once 
the  beloved  of  Basil,  and  they  were  to  have 
had  a  wonderful  life  together,  when  his 
fortune   was  made.     Death   took  him  in- 
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stead.  But  she  had  letters.  And  in  the 
Life  those  letters,  parts  of  them  at  least, 
are  quoted: 

"Here    was    fame— the    only    fame    for 
which  Thomasina  eared." 


A  HINDU  LOVE-STORY 

THIS  is  the  tale  that  Maheshwara,  the 
moony-crested  god,  told  to  the  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Snow,  Parwati,  what  time  they 
sat.  together  on  the  little  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  crocodiles 
gathered.  And  there,  so  Mr.  F.  W.  Bain, 
transcriber  of  the  story,  informs  us,  the 
Lord  of  the  Moony  Tire  found  what  looked 
to  be  "but  a  shapeless  lump,  covered 
with  sand  and  rust  and  dirt."  Then 
said  Maheshwara,  "Long  ago,  this  was 
carried  by  a  man,  who  was  drowned  in 
another  stream  bv  the  upsetting  of  his 
boat." 

And  the  lump  opened  "like  a  shell,"  and 
within  there  was  a  letter,  a  letter  which 
had  never  reached  its  destination.  And 
that  letter  held  the  history,  told  by  him- 
self, of  Shatrunjaya,  the  lute  -  player, 
who  for  a  woman's  sake  flung  away  a 
kingdom,  and  of  Tarawali,  the  Queen, 
who  was  "the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
women,  past,  present,  and  to  come,"  and 
lovely  beyond  compare,  being  in  very 
truth  "The  Substance  of  a  Dream."  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.) 

Now  Shatrunjaya  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Rajpoot,  and  as  he  wrote  in  that  letter 
which  the  Lord  of  the  Moony  Tire  read 
aloud  to  Parwati,  "not  music,  but  fighting, 
was  my  proper  work,  and  my  religion." 
Nevertheless,  he  loved  music  better,  it 
seemed,  than  aught  else;  and  it  was  be- 
cause he  cared  more  for  his  lute  than  for 
any  raj  that  he  quarreled  with  his  father, 
and  went  wandering  forth  from  place  to 
place.  So  men  believed.  But,  in  truth, 
he  was  a  seeker,  and  the  object  of  his 
search  was  one  who  had  appeared  to  him 
only  in  a  dream. 

In  his  dream  he  had  come  "upon  a 
terrace  that  stood  on  the  very  margin  of  a 
lake  that  was  filled  with  myriads  of 
lotuses.  .  .  .  And  there  was  such  a  strange 
silence  that  I  began  to  be  afraid.  .  .  .  All 
at  once  I  heard  behind  me  a  voice  like  a 
kokla,  saying  quietly :  '  I  have  kept  thee  a 
long  while  waiting:  wilt  thou  forgive?' " 

And  in  his  dream  Shatrunjaya,  the  lute- 
player,  turned  about,  and  "Lo!  there  was  a 
lady,  looking  at  me  with  a  smile.  .  .  . 
And  her  hair  was  massed  like  that  of  an 
ascetic  high  over  her  brow,  and  on  its 
dull  black  cloud  there  shone  a  gem  that 
resembled  a  star,  .  .  .  while  underneath  her 
eyes,  that  resembled  pools  filled  with  dusk 
instead  of  water,  were  fixt  on  me  as  if  in 
meditation.  .  .  .  And  yet  her  lips  were 
smiling,  not  as  if  they  meant  to  smile, 
but  just  because  they  could  not  help  it, 
driven  by  the  sweetness  of  the  soul  behind 
them  to  betray  its  secret  unawares." 

Far  and  wide,  from  village  to  village 
and  from  city  to  city  roamed  Shatrunjaya, 
seeking  for  the  lady  of  his  dream.  And  so 
at  last  he  came  to  that  city  which  is  called 
Kamalapura.  And  the  fame  of  bis  playing 
had  spread  abroad,  and  one  day  there 
came  to  him  Chaturika,  who  told  him  she 
was  the  confidential  maid  of  the  Queen 
of  the  city,  Tarawali,  and  brought  him 
a  message  from  the  Queen,  bidding  him 
come  to  her  in  the  garden  at  sunset. 
For  the  Queen  was  herself  a  musician,  and 
she  wished  him,  so  said  Chaturika,  "to 
help  her  in  disentangling  the  quarter-tones 
of  a  theme." 

Shatrunjaya    had     no     desire     to    obey 


Now  Brush  Teeth 

In  the  new  way— Remove  the  film 

All  statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 


Try  this  new  way  of  teeth  cleaning.  The 
test  is  free.  It  has  brought  to  millions 
whiter,  safer  teeth.  Leading  dentists  every- 
where advise  it. 

See  the  results,  then  learn  what  they  mean 
to  you. 

What   ruins   teeth 

Teeth  are  ruined  by  a  film.  You* can  feel 
it — that  viscous  coat.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
gets  between  the  teeth  and  stays.  And 
most  tooth  troubles  are  now  traced  to  it. 

It  is  this  film-coat  that  discolors — not  the 
teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds 
food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the 
teeth  to  cause  decay. 


Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Brushed  in  the  usual  way,  much  of  that 
film  is  left.  And  very  few  people  have 
escaped  the  troubles  that  it  causes. 

Now  we  combat  it 

Dental  science  has  in  late  years  found  a 
way  to  fight  film,  day  by  day.  High  au- 
thorities have  proved  it  by  many  careful 
tests. 

Millions  of  people  have  adopted  it,  largely 
by  dental  advice.  To  careful  people  it  is 
bringing  a  new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 

These  new  methods  are  all  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And  you  are 
urged  to  prove  it  by  a  pleasant  ten-day  test. 


Five  important  effects 


Pepsodent  has  five  effects,  all  of  them 
essential  to  cleaner,  safer  teeth.  One 
ingredient  is  pepsin.  One  multiplies  the 
starch  digestant  in  the  saliva  to  combat 
starch  deposits  that  cling.  One  multiplies 
the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva  to  neutralize 
mouth  acids. 

In  two  ways  it  attacks  the  film  directly. 
Then  it  keeps  the  teeth  so  highly  polished 
that  film  cannot  easily  cling. 

It  differs  vastly  from  the  old-time  tooth 


pastes,    which    dentists    now    know    were 
wrong. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat  disappears. 

Within  a  week  you  will  know  that  your 
teeth  are  protected  as  they  never  were  before. 
And  you  will  always  want  your  teeth  to 
look  and  feel  like  that.  Cut  out  the  coupon 
now. 
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The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant  com- 
bined with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites. Now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere  and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


-  I 

•  THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY,  ■ 

■  Dept.  838,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

1  Chicago,  111.  | 

I  Mail    10-Day    Tube    of    Pepsodent    to  , 

1  - - - I 

1  I 

_J 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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The  Fun  of 
"Doing" 
a  Room 


UNTIL  you  try  you  can't  possibly  imagine  the  fun  and  artistic 
satisfaction  of  taking  just  one  room — the  one  that  is  now  an 
eyesore  and  source  of  mortification  every  time  your  friends  see  it — 
and  transforming  it  into  a  perfect  gem  of  daintiness  and  charm. 

Everyone  is  an  artist  at  heart — your  eye  knows  color  harmony. 
And  how  exciting  it  is  to  find  just  the  right  color  scheme — tinting 
walls  in  a  soft,  neutral  tone,  revarnishing  old  furniture  in  the  wood 
effect  you  desire,  working  doors  and  wood  trim  into  the  color  scheme, 
varnishing  the  floor  and  then  tying  the  whole  room  together  with 
delightful  cretonnes  or  chintz. 

Murphy  Univernish  is  splendid  for  home  use.  It  is  not  only  very 
fine  Varnish  but  has  the  invaluable  quality  of  being  impervious  to 
boiling  water.  It  is  wonderfully  durable  on  floors.  Furnished  as  a 
clear  varnish  or  in  the  following  transparent  wood  tones — Light  Oak, 
Dark  Oak,  Bog  Oak,  Walnut,  Mahogany,  Green.  Every  inch  of  wood- 
work in  kitchen  and  bathrooms  should  be  protected  with  Univernish, 
for  it  is  sanitary,  easily  cleaned  and  durable. 

Thousands  of  stores  sell  Univernish.  We  should  be  glad  to  direct 
you  to  such  a  store  and  to  send  you  an  attractive  color  card. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


Tarawali's  summons,  but  well  he  knew 
that  "Queens  do  not  like  to  be  refused, 
and  even  their  request  is  a  kind  of  order, 
very  difficult  to  disobey."  So  at  sunset 
he  went  to  the  palace.  "And  I  found 
myself  in  a  garden,  of  which  I  could  not  see 
the  end,  for  it  rather  resembled  a  forest 
for  its  multitude  of  trees.  .  .  .  And  all  at 
once  I  came  out  suddenly  upon  a  terrace, 
and  stood  still.  For  just  below  me  was  a 
lake,  whose  water  was  black,  and  ab- 
solutely still,  and  it  was  filled  with  in- 
numerable lotuses.  .  .  .  And  I  exclaimed 
with  agitation:  Ha!  Why,  it  is  the  very 
lake  .  .  .  that  I  saw  in  my  dream!  And 
even  as  I  spoke  I  heard  behind  me  the 
low,  sweet  voice  of  a  woman.  .  .  .  And  I 
turned  sharply  around,  shaking  like  a  leaf, 
with  a  heart  that  beat  in  my  body  like 
a  drum.  Lo!  there,  just  before  me,  stood 
the  lady  of  my  dream.  .  .  .  And  all  at  once 
I  uttered  a  sharp  cry,  and  fell  at  her  feet 
in  a  swoon." 

The  lady  was  none  other  than  Tarawali, 
the  Queen,  and  when  Shatrunjaya  re- 
covered consciousness  she  warned  him, 
saying,  "Alas!  I  foresaw  there  would  be 
danger  in  thy  coming.  .  .  .  For  I  know  by 
experience  that  I  always  act  on  thy  sex 
like  a  spell:  only  in  thy  case  the  spell  was 
very  strong:  so  strong  as  almost  to  de- 
stroy thee."  But  Shatrunjaya  would  not 
heed  the  Queen's  warning.  And  she  was 
gracious  to  him,  and  permitted  him  to  tell 
her  of  his  love,  and  to  meet  her  in  the 
garden.  And  he  was  mad  with  rapture, 
and  thought  only  of  the  Queen,  and  of  the 
hour  of  sunset  when  he  would  see  her 
again. 

Then  came  to  him  in  haste  a  Rajpoot, 
"covered  with  the  desert's  dust,  and  hold- 
ing by  the  rein  a  horse  that  hung  its  head, 
trembling  still,  and  white  with  foam.  .  .  . 
And  he  said:  '  Thy  mother  sent  me,  and  I 
have  ridden  night  and  day.  The  King, 
thy  father,  is  dying,  and  any  moment  he 
may  be  dead.  And  now,  if  thou  carest 
either  for  thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  or 
thy  throne,  there  is  only  one  chance  for 
thee,  to  fly  to  them  as  fast  as  any  horse 
can  take  thee,  and  without  delay  of  a 
single  moment.' " 

But  Shatrunjaya  was  to  meet  the  Queen 
in  the  garden  at  sunset,  and  to  see  her 
was  more  to  him  than  his  father,  or  his 
mother,  or  his  father's  throne. 

And  that  evening  Tarawali  was  more 
than  ever  gracious  to  him,  and  took  him 
with  her  in  her  boat,  and  they  floated 
together  on  the  silent,  black  mirror  of  the 
pool.  "And  all  the  time  she  bathed  me 
with  the  beauty  of  her  eyes,  that,  like  the 
pool,  drew  the  moonlight  down  into  their 
dark  depths.  .  .  .  And  the  moon  rose  higher 
and  higher,  and  the  night  crept  unobserved 
away  .  .  .  and  lulled  by  the  gentle  drifting 
of  the  boat  .  .  .  unawares  I  fell  asleep." 

He  awoke  to  mount  his  horse  and  ride 
for  his  father's  kingdom.  But  he  ar- 
rived too  late,  arrived  to  hear  only  that 
wailing  in  the  city  which  announced  that 
the  King  was  dead,  and  to  find  his  brother 
on  the  throne. 

And  when,  after  the  funeral  ceremonies, 
he  went  again  to  the  Queen's  garden,  the 
door  was  shut  against  him.  And  he 
learned  then  the  bitter  truth  of  that  song 
which  men  in  Kamalapura  called  the 
Queen's  song:  "Nectar  when  she  turns 
toward  thee:  poison  when  she  turns 
away."  For  he  was  only  one  of  many 
who  had   loved  the  Queen,  since  no  man 
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THE   EASIEST   PLAYING 
INSTRUMENTS    MANUFACTURED 


Better  instruments  are  not  made.  Thousands  of  let- 
ters of  praise  from  leading  artists  all  over  the 
world  testify  to  this.  Awarded  highest  honors  at 
World's  Expositions. 

Conn  valve  action  is  unusually  quick  and  light.  Tone  quality  is 
matchless.  Design  and  finish  are  works  of  art.  Perfection  of  tubing, 
hydraulically  expanded  (an  exclusive  feature)  makes  intonation 
perfect  and  assures  greatest  ease  of  playing. 

Cultivate  Your  Musical  Bump 

'VERYBODY  has  a  musical  bump.  Cultivate  yours  —  be  the  envy  of  all 
your  friends.  Conn  Instruments  make  this  easy.  You  can  quickly  master 
one  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  Conn  Instruments  are  highly  responsive; 
they  produce  and  sustain  a  tone  with  practically  no  effort;  they  encourage 
you  to  play.  Get  a  Conn  Saxophone,  Cornet,Trombone  or  Baritone  and 
play  in  your  orchestra  or  band — school,  lodge,  factory  or  theatre.  There's 
no  end  to  the  pleasure  and  extra  profit  this  affords.  Write  for  particulars. 


Free   Book 

VALUABLE  in- 
»  formation  con- 
cerning instruments 
and  ease  of  playing  that 
every  musician  should 
have.  This  instructive 
book  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Just  mention  the 
instrument  in  which  you 
are  interested. 


922  Conn  Bldg.  Elkhart.lnd. 


Agencies  in  all  large  cities 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 
BAND    AND    OR-CHESTR,A     INSTRUMENTS 


John  Dolan 

'T'HE  celebrated  Cornet  Soloist   of  Sousa's  Band  this  season   and  for  many 
■*■    years  Soloist  with  Pat  Conway's  Band,  has  played  a  Conn  Cornet  for  many 
years.     He  plays  the  Victor. 

HIS     LETTER 

"What  could  I  say  more  than  to  state  that  your  latest  model.  THE  VICTOR,  has  proven 
quite  beyond  my  expectations.  It  is  a  wonderful  cornet.  Possesses  a  rich,  large  and  whole- 
some tone,  an  even  scale,  a  perfect  one,  is  easy  to  play  in  all  registers  and  particularly  on  the 
upper,  so  that  all  in  all  I  consider  it  by  far  the  greatest  triumph  you  have  won  in  the  art  of 
instrument  building."  (Signed)  JOHN  DOLAN 

Simon  Mantia 

T  S  the  musicians*  idol  as  a  Trombone  or  Euphonium  Soloist.     For  many  years 

A   Soloist  with  Sousa's  and  Pryor's  Bands  and  at  present  Assistant  Director  and 

Soloist  of  Pryor's  Band.      He    has   used   nothing   but   Conn   Trombones   and 

Euphoniums. 

HIS     LETTER 

"If  it  were  possible  for  ms  to  find  another  make  of  instrument  that  could  give  me  more  satis 
faction  and  pleasure  than  a  Conn  Trombone  or  Euphonium  I  would  adopt  it  at  once.  I  do  not 
believe  it  possible  to  equal  your  instruments  in  any  particular.  They  are  simply  the  last 
word  in  perfection."  (Signed)  SIMON  MANTIA 

Joe  Green 

r  I  ""HE  world  renowned  Drummer  and  Xylophone  Soloist  of  Sousa's  Band  has 
■*■    delighted  thousands  by  his  remarkable  playing. 

HIS     LETTER 

"Have  tried  out  the  Victor  Drum  you  sent  me  and  can  honestly  say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen.  You  surely  have  something  new.  This  drum  has  more  power  than  any  other  I  have 
ever  played.  It  also  works  easy.  The  workmanship  is  wonderful.  The  best  all  around  drum 
I  have  ever  used."  (Signed)  JOE  GREEN 

A  Guarantee  Bond  With  Every  Conn 
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Their 
Recipe 

For  Making  Pork  and  Beans 

At  a  famous  restaurant  a  connoisseur  found  his  ideal  Pork  and  Beans.  One  day 
he  asked  the  waiter  to  find  out  how  they  baked  them.  The  waiter  brought  him, 
wrapped  in  a  napkin,  the  emptied  can  of  Van  Camp's. 

That's  the  secret  when  you  find  superlative  Baked  Beans  at  home  or  anywhere. 
They  were  baked  in  the  Van  Camp  kitchens,  under  new-day  methods,  by  our 
scientific  cooks. 

Why  Van  Camp's  Excel 

Culinary  experts,  college  trained,  have  studied  this  dish  for  years.  Famous  chefs 
have  helped  perfect  the  sauce.   Domestic  science  experts  have  been  watching  every  step. 

Then  we  built  and  equipped  the  finest  kitchen  in  the  world  to  bake  this  dish  in 
their  exacting  ways. 

The  beans  are  selected  by  analysis.  The  water  used  is  freed  from  minerals,  for 
minerals  make  skins  tough. 

Modern  steam  ovens  are  used  in  the  baking.  Thus  high  heat  is  applied  for  hours. 
The  beans  are  fitted  to  easily  digest.     Vet  every  bean  is  mellow,  mealy,  whole. 

They  are  baked  in  sealed  containers  so  the  flavor  can't  escape.  They  are  baked 
with  a  sauce  which  was  never  matched  in  delightful  tang  and  zest. 

Thus  we  have  created  a  new-style  Baked  Bean.  And  in  millions  of  homes  it  gives 
this  dish  an  entirely  new  position. 

Vou  and  your  folks  have  a  surprise  in  store  when  you  first  serve  a  dish  of  Van  Camp's. 

Pork  and 
Beans 

Three  sizes,  to 
serve  3,  5  or  10 


wm  (imps 


Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce— Also  Without  It 

Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Soups  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  Camp's 
Tomato  Soup 


Thr  rc-ult  of  hundreds  of  test 

o-  our   18  tnrnou^  son' 


:c.     One 


Van  Camp's 
Spaghetti 

Italian  style,  famous  for  it=  match- 
lo^s  cheese  and  sauce. 


Van  Camp's 
Evaporated  Milk 

As  thick  as  rich  cream.    Fully  twice  as 
rich   as   milkman's  milk   in  butter  fat 

and  solids. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


without    yielding 
her    "inexplicable 


could  look  upon  her 
to  her  sweetness  and 
charm." 

But  Shatrunjaya  was  determined  to 
see  her  once  again;  and  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  cunning,  he  made  his  way  into 
the  garden.  And  there  he  found  Tarawalf. 
and  when  she  turned  from  him,  bidding 
him  depart  and  telling  him  she  had  never 
loved  him,  but  only  humored  and  indulged 
him,  as  one  might  humor  and  indulge  a 
child,  he  strangled  her  with  a  lute-string. 
Yet,  in  truth,  her  only  crime  was  that  she 
was  "beautiful  beyond  resistance  .  .  . 
combined  with  the  kindness  of  her  heart." 

Moreover,  all  this  was  but  "the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  actions  of  a 
former  birth,"  as  the  moony-crested  god 
explained  at  last  to  the  mountain-born, 
the  Daughter  of  the  Snow,  Parawati,  who 
found  in  her  heart  no  liking  for  the  beau- 
tiful heroine  of  this  old  tale,  half  love-story 
and  half  fairy-tale,  as  Mr.  Bain  calls  it. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  IDEALIST 

MICHAEL  DEMPSEY  was  only  a 
"shop-boy,"  employed  by  Marcus 
Flynn,  and  lived  in  the  little  town  of 
Ballycullen  in  Ireland.  But  Michael's  father 
had  been  Andrew  Dempsey,  "the  famous 
Parnellite  who  had  once  owned  the  fine 
shop  that  was  now  the  property  of  Thomas 
Cooney,  but  who  had  lost  it  through 
his  devotion  to  'The  Cause,'  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  followed  Parnell,  keeping 
in  his  own  rapidly  dwindling  way  of  busi- 
ness symbolic  company  with  the  ruin  of 
that  heroic  figure."  Michael's  mother  and 
sister,  so  we  learn  in  the  vevtf  beginning  of 
"The  Clanking  of  Chains"  (Brentano's) , 
which  we  decide  must  be  a  bit  of  political 
propaganda  in  the  guise  of  a  story,  lived  in 
a  tiny  thatched  cottage.  There  Michael 
"fed  himself  by  candle-light  upon  the  more 
ferocious  portions  of  the  history  of  Ireland." 
These  books  and  pamphlets  provided  him 
with  his  "only  way  of  release  from  the  mean, 
crushing  gloom  of  Ballycullen." 

It  was  because  of  what  he  read  in  these 
books,  and  in  the  little  paper  which,  once 
known  as  The  United  Irishman,  had  changed 
its  name  to  Sinn  Fein,  and  which  he  read 
devotedly,  that  he  organized  the  Dramatic 
Class  and  induced  them  to  present  the  play 
of  "Robert  Emmet."  He  himself  played 
Robert  Emmet,  while  Sarah  Curren,  the  hero- 
ine, was  enacted  by  Mirandolina  Conway. 
The  book  opens  with  the  night  when  the 
play  was  performed,  when  Michael  fell  in 
love  with  Mirandolina,  and  first  began  to 
arouse  the  enmity  of  Ballycullen. 

For  in  this  "Ireland  of  a  late  little  day," 
the  money  which  had  been  made  out  of  tho 
play,  and  which  Michael  had  hoped  to  have 
used  for  the  furtherance  of  his  dreams  of 
Ireland  and  Irish  independence,  was  appro- 
priated to  "have  the  hall  fitted  up  with  a 
new  floor  for  dancing,"  and  his  only  reward 
for  all  his  hard  work  in  "dragging  absent 
male  members  out  of  the  pubs,  and  the  fe- 
male members  from  the  intoxication  of 
gossip"  to  attend  rehearsals,  was  that  he 
became  the  object  of  such  remarks  as: 
"Well,  now,  wasn't  he  a  common  idiot  any- 
way to  make  such  a  lot  of  money  for  them 
to  have  the  sport  out  of  it? "  .  .  .  "Sure  it 
serves  him  damn  well  right,  the  great  actor, 
moryah.  D'ye  know  what  I'm  going  to  tell 
you?  If  fellows  like  that  wasn't  kept  in 
their  places  a  man  couldn't  live  in 
Ballycullen." 
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Then  in  1913-14  came  the  troubles  in  Ul- 
ster and  the  formation  of  the  "Volunteers." 
For  a  little  while  Michael  was  in  favor  with 
his  fellow  townsmen,  and  he  was  even 
asked  to  repeat  the  performance  of  ' '  Robert 
Emmet."  But  very  soon  a  certain  amount 
of  "feeling"  sprang  up  against  him  because 
he  "had  openly  exprest  himself  in  favor  of 
( 'arson.  At  least  he  had  frequently  said 
ill  the  shop  that  Carson  should  be  thanked 
for  being  the  means  of  putting  into  their 
hands  a  great  possibility."  But  tho  they 
snubbed  him,  he  kept  on  dreaming  dreams 
of  a  marvelous  future  for  Ireland,  until 
"There  were  times  now  when  Michael  al- 
most appeared  a  veritable  madman,  so  re- 
mote from  reality  would  he  be,  not  seeming 
to  be  living  in  Ballycullen  or  any  place  near 
it  at  all." 

These  dreams  of  his  had  full  sway  the 
night  of  the  performance.  And  when  the 
iinal  curtain  had  fallen  he  stept  out  before 
it.  He  w^ould  speak  to  this  throng,  speak 
to  them  "in  his  own  words,  from  his  own 
heart,  and  out  of  the  hatred  of  England  that 
he  had  fanned  up  around  his  soul  in  his 
lonely  room  iu  his  mother's  house.  .  .  .  He 
did  not  see  the  wide,  wide  sneer  nor  all  the 
shiny,  dribbling  smirk  of  derision  that  was 
upon  every  face " 

He  did  not  hear  the  laughter;  he  did  not 
know  that  people  were  saying:  "God 
knows,  but  wasn't  it  simply  barbarous, 
the  cheek  of  him!  Wasn't  it  bad  enough 
to  have  to  listen  to  him  going  through 
his  part  without  having  to  set  up  with 
this  bloody  dose?"  He  did  not  even 
suspect  the  rumor  which  every  one  was 
accepting  for  truth,  until  Mirandola  said 
tenderly:  "Oh,  Michael,  why  ever  in  the 
name  of  goodness  did  you  take  that 
wretched  whisky?  It  has  set  you 
mad." 

"It  would  not  seem  to  matter  that  mostly 
every  crippled  or  able-bodied  man  in  Bal- 
lycullen had  been  in  the  same  state.  The 
difference  was,  of  course,  that  Michael 
Dempsey  thought  he  was  a  great  fellow 
and  that  they  did  not  put  up  to  be 
anythiug." 

"The  first  intimation  of  the  Great  Euro- 
pean War  broke  quietly  on  Ballycullen," 
And  Michael's  sympathies,  "working  in 
unconscious  harmony  with  the  old  mem- 
ories, were  drawing  him  into  sympathy 
with  the  Germans.  .  .  .  The  food  with 
which  he  had  supported  his  mind  had  only 
built  it  immovable  upon  a  sense  of  the 
past.  .  .  .  His  mind  was  unable  to  grasp 
to  its  full  extent  .  .  .  the  constant  flux  of 
the  thing  that  wiser  men  called  'the  pres- 
ent.'" But  some  of  the  men  of  Ballycullen 
went  to  fight  in  France  and  Flanders,  and 
after  a  time  the  war  began  to  bring  great 
prosperity  to  the  town.  Michael  had 
worked  out  a  plan  of  a  "great  rising,"  but 
the  Easter  week  revolt  of  1916  found  him 
still  in  Ballycullen,  held  there  by  the  need 
of  supporting  his  mother  and  sister.  "The 
very  heart  of  Ireland,"  already  "poisoned 
...  by  politics,"  had  now  "begun  to  be 
decayed  by  the  pride  of  prosperity  until  it 
was  .  .  .  rotten  almost  to  the  core.  .  .  . 
The  real  Sinn-Fein  spirit  might  survive  still 
clean  in  the  cities,  but  always,  from  where 
he  stood  watching,  he  fancied  that  he  was 
nearer  the  forces  of  fife  which  caused  flic 
color  and  expression  of  his  nationality. 
.  .  .  But  could  any  one  have;  dreamed  that 
the  profits  made  out  of  England's  war  might 
have  such  a  subtle  power  to  destroy  this. 
the  cleanest  thing  he  had  ever  known. 
Fven  the  ostentatious  bursting  out  of 
young  men  into  various  acts  of  rebellion 
all  over  the  country  v/as,  in  reality,  a  denial 
of  the  same  beauty." 

Yet  as  the  months  passed  it  began   to 


When  a  luxury 
becomes  an  economy 

WHAT  more  approaches  luxury  than  a  hot,  healthful  bath  ?   And 
despite  the  luxury  of  it,  what  is  more  of  a  home  necessity 
than  an  abundant  supply  of  hot  water? 

The  Pittsburg  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  takes  this  home 
necessity  for  hot  water  and  makes  an  economic  luxury  out  of  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  luxurious  than  abundant  hot  water  at  a  turn 
of  the  faucet,  and  no  method  is  more  economical  than  the  "Pittsburg" 
way  of  heating  it. 

The  Pittsburg  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  is  so  careful  with  the 
gas  that  for  every  foot  of  gas  burned  you  get  ten  gallons  of  piping 
hot  water.  It  never  goes  away  and  leaves  the  gas  burning.  Open- 
ing the  faucet  turns  on  the  gas.  Closing  the  faucet  shuts  off  all  gas 
from  the  burners  automatically.    Not  a  bit  of  gas  wasted. 

This  strict  guard  over  the  gas  meter  is  what  enables  the  Pittsburg 
Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  to  give  you  all  the  hot  water  luxuries 
at  so  little  cost.  For  the  price  of  a  newspaper  you  can  take  a  bath, 
do  a  big  day's  dishes  or  do  the  family  wash,  without  worry,  work  or 
waiting.  Simply  turn  on  the  faucet  and  the  clean,  piping  hot  water 
is  delivered  where  you  want  it. 


There's  no  reason  why  everyone  should  not  enjoy 
the  luxuries  and  economy  of  a  Pittsburg  Automatic 
Gas  Water  Heater.  A  small  initial  payment  puts 
one  in  your  home.  The  balance  in  convenient  pay- 
ments.   Write  today  for  details. 

PITTSBURG   WATER    HEATER   COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Pittlfburg 

Automatic  Gas  Water  Heaters 
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Dependable  service  has  established 
Z"  engine  dominance 

The  American  farmer  toda>>  is  using  more  tkan 
two  hundred  and  jijt?  thousand  Fairbanks- 
Morse     Z'  engines. 

He  lights  his  home  vJitn.  the  electricity  it  provides,  operates 
With  it  Kis  separator,  cnurn,  feed-grinder  and  ensilage  cutter. 
His  sprayer  is  likely  to  be  powered  With  a  "Z"  engine.  In 
the  South  it  loads  his  sugar  cane  and  performs  a  host  of 
other  labor-saving  tasks. 

The  ease  With  Which  the  "Z"  does  these'  farm  chores  has 
created  for  it  also  a  widespread  demand  for  industrial  uses. 

In  the  machine  shop,  the  mill  and  the  printing  office,  "Z" 
engines  are  delivering  consistent  day-by-day  service.  Out 
in  the  open  they  are  pumping  water,  operating  concrete 
mixers  and  furnishing  poWer  for  hoists  and  other  construc- 
tion machinery. 

The  successful  service  of  the  "Z"  engine  in  agriculture  and 
industry  is  another  step  toward  the  goal  reflected  in  the 
Fairbanks-Morse  Quality  Mark. 

Our  products  include  Fairbanks  Scales — oil  engines — 
pumps — electric  motors  and  generators — railway  appli- 
ances and  coaling  stations  —  farm  pcwer  machinery, 
such  as  "Z"  engines,  lighting  plants,  -water  systems. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 

World-vcide  Distribution  Through  Our  Own 
Branches  and  Representatives 
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seem  to  Michael  that  "he  might  have  his 
rightful  place  now  in  the  life  of  Ballycullen, 
which  he  had  so  fiercely  longed  for  but  a 
little  while  since.  All  the  young  men 
seemed  anxious  to  talk  in  the  evenings  of 
things  they  had  just  read  in  Nationality 
or  New  Ireland  or  The  Irishman.  .  .  . 
Cowardice  is  ever  contagious,  and  so  now 
there  was  not  a  man  of  military  age  in 
Ballycullen  but  was  a  mad  Sinn-Feiner. 
This  kind  of  Sinn-Feinery  stood  for  volun- 
teering again.  .  .  .  There  was  more  fear 
than  fun  in  these  soldiers  of  Ireland  who 
had  sprung  queerly  out  of  a  troubled  time. 
.  .  .  And  as  developments  daily  grew 
more  serious,  the  young  men  seemed 
to  cling  naturally  to  Michael  as  their 
leader." 

But  when  the  Defense  Committee  was 
formed  to  resist  conscription,  it  did  not 
represent  these  young  men,  but  the  others, 
the  "gombeen-men,"  and  the  farmers  who 
' '  had  sheltered  .  .  .  behind  Sinn  Fein  while 
huge  sums  by  way  of  excess  profits  in  their 
cattle  were  rolling  in  as  a  steady  tide. 
They  were  consequently  most  anxious  to 
save  themselves  from  conscription  now,  and 
what  better  security  did  the  moment  offer 
than  a  seat  on  the  Defense  Committee?" 
And  they  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  the 
Anti-Conscription  Fund. 

Against  the  election  of  such  as  these 
Michael  protested.  And  after  this  protest 
of  his  "it  was  made  to  appear  by  every  ef- 
fort of  mean  minds  and  lying  tongues  that 
he  had  done  a  disgraceful  thing.  .  .  . 
There  was  so  much  blather  about  'a  na- 
tion's will'  that  one  might  be  almost  in- 
duced to  think  that  Ireland  had  at  last 
come  into  possession  of  a  will." 

One  night  Michael  was  arrested  in  the 
name  of  the  "  Irish  Republic." 

In  the  very  hall  where  he  played  "Rob- 
ert Emmet  "  he  was  court-martialed.  But 
there  was  no  pretense  even  of  a  fair  trial. 
No  positive  charges  could  be  brought 
against  him,  but  men  came  thronging 
enthusiastically  to  hear  his  condemnation. 
"They  had  never  been  quite  able  to^ac- 
complish  the  pure  virtue  of  patriotism,  but 
they  were  well  versed  in  all  the  ways  of 
'downing'  another  man.  They  were  for- 
ever prating  about  'freedom,'  and  yet  an 
infernal  hatred  had  ever  sprung  into  their 
hearts  for  the  men  who  had  stood  nearest  to 
freedom  in  their  own  lives."  And  they 
were  determined  that  this  one  man  of 
"clean  sincerity"  should  be  "run  out  of  the 
bloody  parish." 

Suddenly  there  came  to  Michael  the 
realization  that:  "His  love  for  Ireland  had 
blinded  him  to  that  quality  in  his  country- 
men which  made  real  nationality  an  im- 
possibility. .  .  .  Above  the  howling  could 
now  be  heard  the  word  'informer'  being 
muttered  with  vehemence.  ...  It  was 
thus  he  would  be  fixt  in  the  memory  of 
Ballycullen.  .  .  .  His  countrymen  did  not 
want  him.  .  .  .  And  now  the  miracle  had 
happened  that  he  had  no  longer  any  desire 
to  be  beloved  by  them.  .  .  .  And  what  had 
England  ever  done  to  him?  Why,  nothing 
at  all  for  all  he  had  cried  out  with  those 
who  cried  out  of  ancient  rages.  .  .  .  To- 
morrow he  would  leave  Inland." 

So  this  Irish  tale  by  Brinsley  MacNa- 
mara  ends,  ends  with  the  departure  into 
exile  of  Michael  Dempsey.  But  his  going 
was  not  all  sadness,  for  Mirandolina  went 
with  him. 


ESCAPADES  AND  FLIRTATIONS 

'  t  Q  OMEBODY  ought  to  know  the  truth 
O  about  the  Devil's  Island  affair,  and 
I  am  going  to  tell  it.  The  truth  is  gener- 
ally either  better  or  worse  than  the  stories 
that  get  about.  In  this  case  it  is  some- 
what better,  tho  I  am  not  proud  of  it. 

"It  started  with  a  discussion  about  mar- 
ried women  having  men  friends.  I  said  I 
thought  it  was  a  positive  duty — it  kept 
them  up  to  the  mark  with  their  clothes  and 
gave  a  sort  of  snap  to  things,  without  doing 
any  harm  .  .  .  that  it  was  fun  to  have 
some  one  that  everybody  expected  to  put 
by  one  at  dinners,  and  to  sit  out  dances 
with,  and  like  the  way  one  djd  oqe's  hair, 
and  say  nice  things." 

That  is  how  "Affinities,"  one  story  in  a 
gay  little  volumeful  by  Mrs.  Roberts 
Rinehart  (Doran),  begins.  The  thing*  that 
really  started  the  picnic,  however,  was  the 
fact  that  every  one  was  bored.  All  summer 
the  same  little  crowd  of  married  folk  had 
been  meeting  each  other  all  the  time.  The 
only  real  excitement  was  when  some  one 
invented  a  new  drink  and  ordered  one  all 
round,  it  being  in  the  days  before  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  The  conversa- 
tion had  reached  this  point: 
"'There's  the  Jacksons'  car.' 
"'Why  on  earth  does  Ida  Jackson  wear 
green? ' 

'"Hello,  Ida!     When  d'you  get  back?' 
'"Yesterday.     Bully  time!' 
"Just   in   time   to   save   us   from   utter 
boredom,    somebody     would     yawn     and 
remark : 

"'Here  comes  the  Henderson  car.' 
""Jane    Henderson's     put    on    weight. 
She's  as  big  as  a  house.     Hello,  Jane!' 

"'Hello,  everybody!  My  goodness! 
Why  did  I  come  back?     Isn't  it  hot?'" 

It  was  Jane's  husband,  Ferd  Jackson, 
who  thought  up  the  plan  of  the  Affinity 
picnic.  It  is  Fanny  Illington  who  tells 
the  truth  for  us,  and  Ferd  and  she  have 
always  got  on  awfully  well  together.  She 
explains,  "He  never  made  love  to  me,  or 
anything  like  that,  but  he  understood  me 
thoroughly,  which  Day  never  took  the 
trouble  to  do."  So  it  is  to  Fan  that 
Ferd  tells  his  plan. 

"'It's  a  peach  of  an  idea.  It  came  to 
me  out  of  a  clear  sky.  .  .  .  Have  husbands 
and  wives — only  somebody  else's  husband 
or  somebody  else's  wife.  You  and  I — do 
you  see? — and  Annette  and  Tom.  Jane 
Henderson  and  Emerson  Riley.  Cather- 
ine Fredericks  and  that  fellow  who's  visit- 
ing the  Moores.     How  about  it?' 

"'Day  would  have  a  convulsion,  Ferd.' 
"'Good  gracious,  Fanny!     Haven't  you 
any  imagination.  .  .  .  You  wouldn't  tell 
him,  of  course!'" 

So  it  was  all  arranged,  tho  Fanny  did  feel 
a  bit  guilty  about  keeping  it  from  Day. 
There  was  a  certain  island  Ferd  knew 
about,  and  they  would  all  motor  up,  leav- 
ing about  four — 

But  there  Fanny  objected. 
"'I've  been  thinking  it  over,  Ferd,  and 
I  won't  motor.     If  the  car  goes  into  a  ditch 
or  turns  over  you  always  get  in  tho  papers. 
.  .  .  Isn't  there  a  street-car?'" 

There  is,  and  after  a  lot  of  argument 
they  decide  that  street-car  it  shall  be. 
Tho  girls  all  to  go  by  ono  car,  the  men  by 
another,  and  meet  opposite  the  island, 
where  there  would  be  a  boat  ready  for 
them  to  row  over  in.  Of  course,  there  was 
going  to  be  some  trouble  putting  off  the 
husbands,  but  it  could  be  done.  Kanny's 
task  was  made  easy,  however,  by  a  note 
she  found  the  morning  of  the  picnic  pinned 
to  the  bed.      It,  was  from  Day: 

"Honey  lamb,  inclosed  is  telegram  from 


REFLEXions  of 
No-lrouble  igni- 
tion. Read  below 
about  this  72,000 
mile  Reflex  for 
Fords. 


Ford  after  Ford 

has  proved  the 

Special  Reflex  for  Fords 

For  example,  the  one  illustrated 
above  has  fired  an  eastern  Ford 
Service  Car  for  a  total  of  72,000 
miles  of  continuous  service. 

The  garage  operator*  writes: 
"Solely  because  of  this  and  three 
other  Special  Reflex  Plugs  for 
Fords  still  in  the  car,  I  am  now 
selling  Reflex  Plugs  exclusively." 

Like  other  types  of  Reflex  Plugs, 
the  Special  Reflex  for  Fords  is 
built  for  one  purpose — to  fire  a 
certain  type  of  motor  better. 
The  Special  Reflex  for  Fords  was 
developed  by  watching  it  perform 
in  a  Ford  engine.  It  was  built  by 
men  who  know  Ford  engine 
operation  conditions. 

Whatever  your  requirements,  see 
your  dealer  for  your  type  of 
Reflex,  No-trouble,  Plug. 

(*Name  on  request) 

The  Reflex  Ignition  Co. 

3061  West  106th  Street 
Cleveland,  O. 


LrLLXpHir.s 

KE£PTff£  CAR  O/V  THE  GO.' 
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Imperial  Products 
Include 
Oxy-Acerylene  Welding 
and  Cutting  Equipment 
Lead  Burning  Outfits 
Carbon  Burning  Outfits 
Auto  Accessories 
Kick  Plates 
Door  Guards 
Pull  and  Pust  Bars 
Imperial  Cast  Bronze  Signs 
Imperial  Name  Plates 
Imperial  Honor  Rolls 
Self-Heating  Iron 

Imp  Flashlite  Gun 

Catalogs  Sent 

Free 


WELDING  does  in  minutes  'what  once 
took  days  to  accomplish  "with  old  fash' 
ioned  methods. 

If  welding  is  already  making  short  cuts  to  results 
in  your  factory,  or  should  your  business  ever 
have  broken  machinery  to  be  repaired,  metal 
cutting  or  construction  work  to  do,  you  will 
be  interested  in  the  money  saving  virtue  of 

Imperial 
Welding  Equipment 

Makes  Its  Own  Acetylene 

The  most  economical  equipment  on  the  market. 
Generates  its  own  acetylene,  right  on  the  job, 
at  2  to  5  cents  cheaper  per  cubic  foot  than 
you  can  buy  it. 

The  Imperial  generator — which  may  be  used 
with  any  make  of  welding  or  cutting  equip' 
ment  on  the  market — is  automatic,  action  being 
controlled  by  the  torch.  Starts  and  stops  when 
torch  is  lighted  or  extinguished.  No  regulator 
is  required,  the  pressure  is.  so  even.  Made 
in  four  medium  pressure,  carbide  to  water, 
sizes,  15,  25,  50  and  100  pounds.  The  first 
two  are  portable. 

If  you  use  welding  equipment,  you  will  apprc 
ciate  the  economy  of  this  equipment.  If  you 
do  not,  you  should  study  the  value  of  Imperial 
welding  as  a  short  cut  to  results  in  your  business. 

Send  for  our  free,  illustrated  catalog,  which 
goes  into  detail. 

The  Imperial  Brass    Manufacturing    Co. 

1229  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


San  Francisco 
Monadnock  Building 


New  York 
Longacre  Building 
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Waite  calling  me  to  Newburyport  to  the 
tournament.  I'll  hardly  be  baek  before 
to-morrow  night.  ...  Be  a  good  girl! 
—Day.'" 

So  ran  the  note.  Fanny  felt  a  bit  un- 
easy at  first,  thinking  it  queer  Day  should 
leave  so  opportunely.  But  "there  was 
nothing  underhanded  about  Day.  He  has 
no  reserves.  And  if  he  had  learned  about 
the  picnic  he  would  have  been  bleating  all 
over  the  place." 

Everything  went  off  beautifully.  There 
was  a  phonograph,  for  Ferd  had  done  it  all 
perfectly,  and  a  floor  where  they  danced, 
and  the  dinner  was  perfect  and  every  one 
jolly.  As  Fan  said,  Jane  voiced  her  feel- 
ings perfectly  when  she  said: 

" '  It's  not  that  I'm  tired  of  Bill.  I  dote 
on  him,  of  course;  but  it  is  a  relief,  once 
in  a  while,  not  to  have  a  husband  in  the 
offing.  And  the  most  carping  critic 
couldn't  object  to  anything  we're  doing. 
That's  the  best  of  all.' " 

But  after  dinner  things  darkened  slightly. 
In  the  first  place  Ferd  had  been  growing 
sentimental,  and  Fan  had  to  keep  him 
down.  They  had  all  gone  to  sit  on  the 
dock  over  the  water,  with  the  champagne. 
And  he  kept  saying  how  he  envied  Day, 
and  that  Ida  was  a  good  wife  "  but  .  .  . 
'But  there's  a  woman  for  every  man, 
Fanny,  and  you're  my  woman.'  " 

He  had  come  rather  close,  and  Fan  felt 
a  trifle -put  out,  so  she  gave  him  just  a  tiny 
push — but  it  was  enough  to  topple  him 
over  backward  into  the  water,  and  he  was 
wet  through,  and  not  very  agreeable. 

It  was  soon  after  this,  when  the  moon 
was  up  and  they  were  sitting  and  singing, 
that  another  boat-load  pulled  toward  the 
island,  a  rough,  noisy  crowd.  Ferd  was 
greatly  annoyed,  and  shouted  to  them  tell- 
ing them  this  place  was  taken,  and  they 
would  have  to  go  to  the  other  island,  for 
there  were  two.  They  shouted  back  and 
jeered,  but  pulled  off  according  to  instruc- 
tions, and  could  be  heard  later,  yelling  and 
laughing  there. 

It  all  rather  took  the  bloom  off,  and  as 
the  last  car  went  back  at  ten,  and  it  was 
getting  on  to  nine-thirty,  they  began  to 
pack  up.  There  was  a  lot  to  do,  and  it 
was  late  when  the  boat  finally  loaded. 
Just  as  Fan  stept  in  she  dropt  her  bag. 
It  was  gold,  set  with  diamonds,  and  she  re- 
fused to  go  without  it.  Jane  begs  her  to 
leave  it  and  come,  while  Ferd,  being  wet 
already,  wades  about  looking  for  the  thing. 

"'Go  on,'  I  said  coldly.  'I  shall  stay 
till  Ferd  finds  it.  Go  on,  all  of  you.  You 
can  send  a  man  back  with  the  boat,  I  dare 
say.' 

"They  did!  I  never  was  so  astounded 
in  my  life;  but  they  all  piled  in  except 
Ferd  and  me,  and  made  for  the  shore  as 
fast  as  they  could.  They  said  it  was  all 
right  for  me,  with  Day  out  of  town;  but 
the  rest  of  them  never  had  any  luck,  and 
they  had  to  get  that  car." 

They  got  it.  But  the  man  they  sent 
back  with  the  boat  went  to  the  other  island 
instead,  and  suddenly,  just  as  the  dripping 
Ferd  found  the  bag,  off  went  the  car.  No 
boat,  and  the  car  gone! 

What  to  do,  what  to  do! 

Fan  insisted  that  something  be  done. 
Ferd  got  sulky  and  sarcastic,  but  in  the  end 
he  decided  to  swim  to  the  other  island  and 
retrieve  the  boat  and  come  back  in  it  for 
Fan.  He  did  not  want  to,  but  what  else 
was  there  to  do! 
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"'It's  a  good  way  off.  It  won't  help 
any  for  me  to  be  drowned.' 

'"It  would  be  better  than  a  scandal, 
wouldn't  it?' 

"'Oh,  if  that's  the  way  you  feel — ' 
"'It  isn't  half  the  way  I  feel!'" 

So  Ferd  swims  off  and  Fannie  waits  on 
the  shore.  Waits  what  seems  to  her  half 
the  night,  and  is  sure  he  is  drowned. 
There  is  poor  Ferd  in  the  river-mud,  and 
she — Day  would  loath  the  very  sight  of 
her!  Then  suddenly  pandemonium  seems 
to  break  out  on  the  other  island,  and  Ferd 
appears,  rowing  like  mad.  Hauls  her 
aboard  without  a  word,  wet  to  the  knees, 
and  pulls  off  for  the  shore  in  desperate 
haste.  The  vulgar  crowd,  or  some  of  it, 
piles  into  the  other  boat  and  follows, 
yelling.  Fanny,  looking  back  in  terror, 
sees  that  Ferd  has  rowed  off  with  a  lot 
of  their  champagne,  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  and  he  tells  her  to  throw  it  overboard 
to  lighten  the  load.  They  get  to  shore, 
and  run  through  the  underbrush,  where 
Fan  loses  a  slipper,  and  feels  that  she  can 
not  run  another  step. 

Ferd  seems  perfectly  mad  to  get  away. 
Run  she  must,  and  if  she  can't,  then  she 
must  roll.  ' '  He  took  my  hand  and  dragged 
me  along.  I  lost  my  other  slipper,  but  he 
paid  no  attention  when  I  told  him. 

'They  came  in  something,'  said  Ferd. 
'Machines,  probably — ah,  there  they  are!' 
' '  We  were  loping  down  the  road  to  the 
machines — Ferd  sloshing,  rather,  and  we 
could  hear  loud  calling  from  the  islands 
and  banging  of  oars  in  rowlocks.' " 

By  a  streak  of  luck,  one  of  the  cars  was 
exactly  like  Fan's  own  car;  she  didn't  know 
how  to  drive  any  other,  and  Ferd  knew 
nothing  about  any  car.  They  jumped  in 
and  were  off,  while  the  pursuers  were 
beaching  their  boat. 

Then  began  a  race,  a  real  movie  race. 
And  the  engine  wasn't 'working  well  in  the 
car  Fan  and  Ferd  had  stolen.  Suddenly 
she  sees  a  barn  with  open  doors,  and  turns 
into  it,  stopping  the  engine.  Ferd  leapt 
out  and  closed  the  barn  doors.  They  were 
safe! 

Oh,  no,  they  weren't!  For  the  pursuing 
car  stopt,  too,  and  roused  the  farmer. 
They  needed  water  for  their  car.  He  told 
them  they'd  find  a  pail  inside  the  barn,  and 
water  at  the  pump  in  the  pig-yard. 

"One  thing  saved  us — the  farmer  did 
not  come  inside  to  see  the  car,  and  whoever 
did  clearly  thought  it  belonged  to  the  place 
and  never  even  glanced  at  it." 

The  two  were  up  in  the  haymow,  and 
the  water  from  Ferd's  clothes  dropt  on  the 
floor  below.  One  drop  even  fell  on  the  head 
of  the  man  who  got  the  pail.  But  he  only 
stopt  a  moment,  astonished,  and  then  hur- 
ried out,  and  the  machine  rushed  away. 

As  for  Fan  and  Ferd,  they  sit  in  the 
haymow  and  quarrel.  They  sit  an  hour 
before  they  hear  the  other  car  return  and 
head  back  for  the  island.  And  then  they 
get  up  stiffly  and  crawl  down  the  ladder  and 
go  out  to  reconnoiter  in  the  moonlight. 
They  remove  the  license  plates  and  put 
them  under  the  seat  cushions,  and  then 
back  carefully  out  and  into  the  road.  But 
just  as  they  get  away  a  window  in  the 
farmhouse  opens  and  some  one  yells  at 
them. 

"Damnation!'  said  Ferd,  between  his 
teeth.  'He'll  telephone  ahead  and  they'll 
cut  us  off.' 

"We  needn't  stick  to  the  main  road. 
We  can  go  back  through  the  country.'" 

They  take  a  lane,  an  awful  lane,  and 
find  it  ends  in  a  barnyard.  But  the  old 
State  road  must  be  near,  and  Ferd  decides 
to  ask  in  the  house  belonging  to  the  yard. 
He  comes  back  flying,  panting  that  they 


wastage  on  your 
portable  electric  cord 

THE  wastage  on  portable  electric 
cords  that  require  frequent  re- 
newals is  enormous — not  only  on  the 
cost  of  the  replacements  but  through 
the  lost  time  of  tools  and  men  while 
the  cord  is  being  changed. 


Duracord  reduces  this  wastage  to  a  minimum. 
The  heavy  woven  covering  of  Duracord  is  like  fire 
hose.  It  protects  the  insulation  against  abrasion, 
oil,  water  and  heat — destructive  enemies  to  which 
every  cord  is  subjected  in  ordinary  service. 

Insist  on  Duracord  and  get  uninterrupted 
service  from  your  portable  electric  tools,  exten- 
sion lamps,  magnetic  cranes,  loading  or  con- 
veying machinery,  welders  or  any  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  other  uses  of  this  quality  cord. 

Duracord  can  be  furnished  in  all  sizes  of  port- 
able electric  cord  and  also  in  the  larger  sizes  of 
single  and  duplex  cable.  Ask  your  electrical  job- 
ber or  let  us  send  you  samples  of  Duracord  and 
ordinary  cord  for  you  to  test  and  compare  yourself. 

TUBULAR  WOVEN  FABRIC  CO. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Makers  of  Duraduct 

Flexible  Non-Metallic  Conduit 

and  tubular  woven  fabrics  of  all  kinds. 


This  is  Duracord. 
Thick,  heavy  strands, 
woven  like  a  piece  of 
tire  hose,  not  braided. 
Picture  shows  outside 
covering  only  with  im- 
pregnating compound 
removed. 


lirre  is  the  ordinary 
braided  <■'»  bis  oover 
ing.  Note  the  open  and 
poro  us  oonstruotton, 
easily  rut,  stretched  >>>■ 
v  a  raveled*  ( Compare 
it  irifh  the  illustration 
oj  i)ui\\c<>rd  above. 
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490  owners  who  would 
crowd  your  hours  full  of  real, 

solid,  motoring  enjoyment,   should 
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— Built  expressly  for  these  two  makes 
of  cars— in  a  volume  that  allows 
exceptional  quality  at  a  very  reason- 
able price. 

— Giving  a  smart,  distinctive  appear- 
ance to  your  car. 

— Adding  to  its  driving  ease  and  rid- 
ing comfort  —  smoothing  out 
bad  roads. 

— Increasing  the  mileage 

of  your  tires  and  cutting 

gasoline  consumption. 

— Guarding,  through 
their  braced  construc- 
tion, against  the  dan- 
gers of  side-thrust 
shock  —  a  skid,  a 
collision,  a  fast, 
sharp  turn. 

—  Providing  an 
extra  wheel,  with 
tire  ready-inflated 
for  a  quick  change. 

Leading  dealers 
and  garagemen  sell 
and  install  Day- 
ton Wire  Wheels. 

Catalog  on  request. 

The  Dayton 

Wire  Wheel 

Company 

Dayton,    Ohio 
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have  the  man  on  the  telephone,  and  in 
another  minute 

"There  was  a  field  next  the  barnyard,  a 
pasture,  I  suppose,  and  the  bars  were  down 
that  led  into  it.  I  just  headed  the  ear  for 
it  and  shut  my  eyes.  Then  we  were  shoot- 
ing forward  in  a  series  of  awful  bumps,  with 
Ferd  holding  on  with  both  hands,  and  the 
noise  behind  dying  away.  I  do  not  recall 
the  details  of  that  part  of  the  trip.  Ferd 
says  we  went  through  two  creeks  and  a 
small  woods,  and  entirely  over  and  through 
a  barbed-wire  fence,  which  was  probably 
where  we  got  our  punctures.  .  .  .  We  drew 
up  just  inside  a  fence  on  the  other  side  of 
which  was  a  road.  Ferd  tried  to  take  the 
fence  down,  but  couldn't.  I  did  the  only 
thing  I  could  think  of,  and  butted  it  down 
with  the  car.  The  glass  in  the  lamps  was 
smashed,  but  we  were  too  far  gone  at  that 
time  to  care.  .  .  .  For  hours  and  hours 
we  bumped  along  on  two  tires  and  two 
rims." 

They  get  to  town  finally,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  they  are  arrested  for  stealing  the 
wreck  they  are  driving! 

"'There  is  some  mistake,'  Ferd  said 
loftily.  'This  is  Mrs.  Day  Illington  and 
this  is  her  own  machine.' 

'"Are  you  Mr.  Illington?' 

"'Yes,'  said  Ferd. 

"The  man  looked  strange,  as  well  he 
might,  considering — well,  considering  the 
facts  that  came  out  later." 

He  was  not  satisfied,  either.  He  took 
them  to  the  station-house,  politely  enough, 
but  firmly.  "We'll  get  it  straightened  out 
there,"  he  said. 

"Ferd  got  out  and  went  in,  and  the 
officer  turned  to  help  me  out,  but  it  was 
my  chance  and  I  took  it.  I  just  threw  on 
the  gas  full  and  shot  ahead  down  the  street. 
He  yelled  after  me,  and  then  began  shoot- 
ing. One  bullet  must  have  struck  the  good 
rear  tire,  for  it  collapsed  and  almost  turned 
the  car  round.  But  I  was  desperate.  I 
just  drove  for  all  I  was  worth  down  the 
street  and  down  others.  All  the  time  I 
was  saying  I  would  rather  die,  and  going 
round  corners  on  two  wheels,  or  rather  one 
wheel  and  a  rim." 

But  she  gets  home,  leaves  the  car  a  block 
or  two  away,  faints  in  her  hall,  and  they 
give  her  hot  tea  and  get  the  doctor.  In 
the  morning  before  breakfast  Day  appears, 
looking  frightened,  and  tries  to  lass  her. 

"'Day,'  I  said,  tremulously,  '  I'm  a  felon 
— a  thief!  I — I  stole  a  lot  of  champagne 
last  night  and  an  automobile,  and  broke 
down  fences  and  almost  ran  over  a  police- 
man, and  was  arrested — or  Ferd  was — 
Day,  don't  look  like  that!'  For  his  face 
was  terrible:  he  had  gone  quite  white. 

"'You!'  he  said. 

"I  told  him  the  whole  thing.  He  never 
moved,  and  I  kept  getting  more  and  more 
frightened.     When  I'd  finished  he  said: 

"'I'd  like  a  few  minutes  to  get  used  to 
it,  Fan.  I'll  go  out  and  walk  a  bit.  It's 
— it's  just  a  little  hard  to  grasp.' " 

While  he's  away  a  policeman  calls  and 
must  see  the  lady  in  spite  of  protests.  He 
tells  her  her  car  has  been  found,  but  in  an 
awful  state,  that  it  was  right  close  by,  two 
blocks  away,  and  he  produces  the  license 
plates. 

"They  were  my  license  plates!" 

So  when  Day  comes  back,  sweet  and  for- 
giving, Fan  shows  him  the  plates.  He 
pales.  "Where  did  you  get  them?"  he 
whispers. 

"'Under  the  seat  of  the  car  Ferd  and  I 
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But  thousands  now 
watch  mileage 


Some  still  buy  tires 
by  guess 


Twice  the  Miles 

At  a  cost  of  $1,136,000 


The  average  Miller  Tire  mileage  has 
been  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
five  years.  On  one  type  alone — the 
Miller  Cord — these  betterments  have 
cost  $1,136,000. 

Each  added  mile  has 
cost,  on  the  average, 
about  $150.  And  we 
still  spend  $1,000  daily 
to  watch  and  test  tires 
and  materials,  and  to 
seek  out  new  improve- 
ments. 

No  Extra  Price 

The  price  per  tire  has 
not  increased  in  that 
time.  These  new-grade 
Millers  cost  no  more 
than  other  standard  tires.  So  these 
added  miles  cost  you  no  added  price. 

Learn  what  they  mean  to  you.  Com- 
pare these  tires  with  others.  It  may 
change  your  whole  conception  of  what 
modern  tires  should  do. 


Miller  Tests 

Werkeep  250  tires  con- 
stantly running  under 
observation. 

All  the  time  our  leading 
rivals  are  compared  with 
Millers. 

Thousands  of  used  tires 
are  examined  to  watch 
effects  of  wear. 

New  ways  of  adding 
mileage  are  being  con- 
stantly tried  out. 


Note  the  Result 

In  those  five  years  the  demand  for 
Millers  has  multiplied  20-fold. 

There  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Miller 
enthusiasts.  Miller 
mileage  is  everywhere 
discussed. 

Thousands  of  large 
users,  after  months  of 
comparisons,  have 
adopted  the  Millers 
exclusively. 

Even  on  heavy  stage 

uses    Millers     have 

yielded    up    to   53,000 

miles. 

Our  mileage  guarantee  is  unlimited, 

yet  adjustments  are  exceedingly  rare. 

In  some  large  centers  the  past  year 

has  brought  none  at  all. 

You    owe   yourself  a    test   of  such 
tires.     Make  it  now. 


miller  Tires 


CORDS 


Geared-to-the-Road 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

Mileage  Doubled  at  a  Cost  of  $1,136,000 


FABRICS 


THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


Also   makers  of  Miller   Inner  Tubes,   built  layer  on  layer. 

Inner  Tubes,  red  or  gray 


The   highest   attainment   in 


Tread  Patented 

Center  tread  smooth 
with  suction  cups,  to 
firmly  erasp  wet  as- 
phalt. Ceared-to-the- 
Road side  treads  mesh 
like  cogs  in  dirt. 
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Time  in  sight 
day  or  night 

Here's  an  all-time  alarm  clock,  a  real 
timepiece. 

Runs  noiselessly  and  rings  you  up  right 
on  the  dot— today,  tomorrow,  any  time, 
at  your  bidding.  Radium  markings 
keep  "time  in  sight  day  or  night/' 

The  king  pin  of  all  alarm  clocks. 
WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT  CLOCK  CO. 

Ma\ers  of  Good  Cloc\s  since  1807 
Winsted  Connecticut 
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stole  last  night  at  Devil's  Island.  My  car, 
that  you  said  was  being  overhauled!" 

The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag  then.  Day 
has  to  make  his  own  confession. 

"Some  darned  fool  suggested  a  picnic 
on  one  of  those  islands — mixed  couples — 
and  I  was  ass  enough  to  consent.  I  took 
Ida  Jackson.  We  didn't  have  any  picnic — 
the  champagne  was  stolen — ' 

'"Ferd  and  I—' 

"'And  then  my  car  went — ' 

"'My  car — and  I  took  it.' 

" '  And  we  spent  all  the  evening  and  part 
of  the  night  chasing  the  thing  for  fear 
you'd  hear  of  it.  ...  I  haven't  been  to 
bed  at  all.  .  .  .  It's  been  a  rotten  night! 
I've  had  enough  affinity  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.     There's  nobody  like  you.'" 

Fanny  felt  about  the  same  way.  And 
when  Day  falls  asleep,  utterly  exhausted, 
she  leans  over  and  kisses  him.  And  she 
understands  Ferd's  passionate  desire  of 
last  night  to  escape.  ' '  For  Ferd  had  seen 
the  island  picnickers  ...  he  had  seen 
Day  and  Ida,  and,  worst  of  all,  he  had 
known  it  was  Day  who  was  pursuing  us. 

' '  I  thought  of  that  hour  in  the  haymow, 
with*  Day  and  others  below,  and  Ferd 
dripping;  and  very  quietly,  so  as  not  to 
waken  my  husband,  I  went  into  a  paroxysm 
of  mirth." 

Only  one  out  a  handful  of  stories,  but 
each  one  as  unexpected  and  as  amusing  as 
the  others,  stories  that  keep  you  laughing 
and  interested,  stories  full  of  the  little  ab- 
surdities of  human  nature  and  the  queer 
tricks  of  fate. 


STRANGE  MOHAMMEDAN  SUPER- 
STITIONS 

NOT  professing  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  one  never  thinks  of  gathering 
up  the  thatch  that  in  departing  leaves  the 
shiny  bald  spot  on  one's  head,  and  putting 
it  in  a  "cool  spot"  lest  the  head  itself  suffer 
aches.  Nor  does  one  think  of  one's  path  to 
heaven  being  impeded  should  these  stray- 
ing hairs  be  blown  about.  Not  all  Moham- 
medans, of  course,  think  such  things;  but 
their  accommodating  credo  embraces  belief 
near  enough  so  that  they  readily  absorb 
primitive  races  along  with  their  weird 
superstitions.  Animism  is  the  scientific 
term  that  covers  such  beliefs,  and  it  ap- 
plies to  a  stage  of  culture  in  which  men 
think  of  other  objects — animal,  plants, 
inanimate  objects,  and  even  imaginary 
existences — as  having  the  same  powers, 
both  mental  and  physical,  ais  they  them- 
selves possess.  Out  of  this  stage  of  think- 
ing arises  belief  in  all  sorts  of  super- 
natural beings,  such  as  the  Jinn.  It  gives 
birth  to  various  kinds  of  magic,  in  which 
the  most  curious  practises  come  to  prevail. 
It  leads  to  the  use  of  amulets  and  charms, 
to  protective  and  aggressive  devices  by 
which  to  work  against  evil  powers  or  with 
them,  to  worship  of  trees,  stones,  serpents, 
to  full  faith  in  the  existence  of  demons  and 
in  the  power  of  charms  and  formulas  to 
master  them  and  make  them  entirely  sub- 
servient to  human  will. 

How  this  style  of  thinking  persists 
among  Mohammedans  and  the  kind  of 
activities  it  stimulates  is  the  purport  of 
Dr.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer's  "Influence  of 
Animism  on  Islam"  (Macmillan  Com- 
pany). His  secondary  title  is  "An  Account 
of  Popular  Superstitions."  One  may  ap- 
proach an  appreciation  of  the  situation  if 


he  remembers  the  remark  of  a  noted 
student  that  to  the  ordinary  Mohammedan 
the  stories  in  the  Arabian  Nights  carry 
nothing  which  defies,  or  even  challenges, 
belief.  Such  matters  as  transformation  of 
men  and  women  into  stones  and  animals 
are  commonplaces  in  the  thinking  of  these 
people,  in  spite  of  the  theoretically  lofty 
doctrines  of  God  and  of  man  which  they 
possess.  Indeed,  the  author  attributes  the 
ease  and  rapidity  of  Mohammedan  con- 
version of  primitive  peoples  to  the  large- 
clement  of  animism  in  the  popular  faith 
of  Islam. 

The  practises  resulting  are  those  with 
which  the  folklorist  and  anthropologist  are 
familiar.  Just  as  the  Hebrew  used  catch- 
words or  verses  from  the  Old  Testament 
as  charms  and  Christians  have  used  Old 
and  New  Testament  names  or  phrases  in 
similar  ways,  so  Mohammedans  use  the 
Koran.  "In  all  Moslem  lands  on  the 
occasions  of  birth,  death,  or  marriage 
passages  or  words  or  anagrams  from  the 
Koran  are  used  as  charms.  They  are 
put  near  the  head  of  the  dying  and  on  the 
head  of  a  new-born  infant  for  good  luck." 
And  similar  use  is  made  of  the  rosary. 
Islamic  prayer  even  is  shown  to  abound  in 
animistic  elements. 

Among  primitive  and  even  advanced 
peoples  one  is  conceived  to  be  vulnerable 
through  hair  -  trimmings  or  nail-parings 
or  other  parts  of  the  person  in  possession  of 
another.  Even  the  foot-track  in  mud  or 
sand  may  become  a  menace.  So  with 
present-day  Moslems.  "In  the  disposal  of 
hair-cuttings  and  nail-trimmings  among 
Moslems  to-day,  and  their  magical  use, 
there  is  clear  evidence  of  animistic  belief. 
People  may  be  bewitched  through  the 
clippings  of  their  hair  and  parings  of  their 
nails." 

Accordingly  long-followed  native  cus- 
toms are  continued  under  Mohammedan 
sanction. 

"In  Java  nails  may  not  be  cut  on 
Fridays  and  never  after  dark.  They  are 
always  wrapt  up  and  buried  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  repeated,  'Abide  here  until 
I  die  and  when  I  die  follow  me.'  Hair- 
clippings  must  be  put  in  a  cool  spot  or 
the  person  will  suffer.  They  must  never 
be  burned.  Others  say  they  must  always 
be  put  into  the  river  or  flowing  water.  If 
left  to  fly  about  they  will  make  the  path- 
way to  heaven  difficult.  A  special  order 
is  observed  in  trimming  the  finger-nails." 

Much  (a  whole  chapter)  is  made  of  the 
Islamic  'aqiqa  ceremony,  which  is  an  ex- 
piatory service  for  a  child  on  its  seventh 
day — having  many  of  the  elements  of  the 
Hindu  sacrifice  for  a  child  on  the  principle 
that  the  gods  have  given  a  life  for  which 
a  life  in  return  is  demanded.  In  recent 
times  it  is  often  theologized  as  the  ransom 
of  the  child  from  hell.  There  are  ac- 
companying rites,  but  the  sacrifice  (e.g., 
of  a  goat)  is  central.     It  is  thus  described: 

"The  'aqiqa  sacrifice  takes  place  on  the 
n  cnth  day,  called  ch'hutlee,  or  on  the 
fortieth  day,  called  chilla,  in  some  cases 
on  any  other  day  that  is  convenient.  It 
consists  in  a  sacrifice  to  God,  in  the  name 
of  the  child,  of  two  he-goats,  if  the  new- 
born be  a  boy;  and  of  one,  if  a  girl.  The 
he-goat  requires  to  be  above  a  year  old, 
and  suheeh-col-zaz  (or  perfect,  and  without  a 
blemish);  he  must  not  be  blind  in  one  or 
both  eyes,  or  lame,  and  is  to  be  skinned  so 
nicely  that  no  flesh  adhere  to  his  skin, 
and  his  flesh  so  cut  up  that  not  a  bone  be 
broken.  It  being  difficult  to  separate  the 
flesh  from  the  smaller  hones,  they  aro 
boiled  and  drest  with  the  flesh  remaining; 
while  in  eating,  the  people  aro  enjoined 
to  masticate  and  swallow  the  softer  bones, 
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AT  the  long  table  in  the  laboratory, 
four  chemists  were  engaged  in  scien- 
tific analytical  work.  As  they  bent 
over  test  tubes  and  vessels,  or  mysteriously 
watched  the  action  of  certain  chemicals 
over  gas  flames,  I  began  to  realize  the 
importance  of  their  endeavors  to  all  people. 

Since  entering  the  room,  I  had  watched 
them  with  tense  interest.  The  scene  was 
one  to  grip  the  imagination.  The  snow- 
white  walls,  the  immaculate  floor,  the 
shining  white  table,  with  its  scientific 
paraphernalia  of  shimmering  glass,  and  the 
white-clad  chemists  eagerly  watching  over 
the  darting  flames — all  held  a  fascination 
for  us  who  looked  on;  for  we  knew  what 
was  being  done  by  these  men  of  science 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

This  was  a  part  of  an  extensive  ex- 
perience in  going  through  and  studying 
the  laboratory  methods  and  activities  in 
the  McKesson  &  Robbins  factories  which 
have  resulted  in  so  many  valuable  prep- 
arations being  produced  for  the  better- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  public  health. 
(  alox,  the  oxygen  tooth  powder,  Compound 
Stearate  of  Zinc,  the  Waterproof  Baby 
Powder,  etc. 

The  layman  often  finds  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  values  of  such  work  as 
is  the  regular  order  of  the  day  in  the 
McKesson  &  Robbins  laboratories,  but  after 
my  visits  I  left  with  an  outstanding  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  service  that  these 
centres  of  chemical  skill  are  rendering 
the  public  every  day.  And  I  knew  why  the 
products  of  these  noted  manufacturing 
chemists  stand  "  In  the  Spotlight  of  Public 
Favor." 


McKesson  &  Robbins  was  the  first  whole- 
sale house  in  its  line  to  establish  a  manu- 
facturing department  as  a  distinct  part 
of  j  its  business.  And  as  I  watched  the 
work  of  the  laboratories  and  manufacturing 
departments  and  learned  the  extent  of  their 
activities  I  realized  how  much  this  pioneer 
house  had  achieved  in  blazing  trails  that 
were  widened  into  broad  open  roads  of 
health  preservative  and  betterment. 

Several  scientific  stations  are  maintained 
by  McKesson  &  Robbins,  each  with  its 
distinct  functions  and  each  under  the 
direction  of  a  chemical  chief  of  wide  reputa- 
tion. Many  chemists  are  employed  in 
these  laboratories,  every  one  a  specialist 
of  proved  ability.  The  analytical  and 
experimental  work  of  these  scientists 
has  attracted  and  held  international  atten- 
tion. 

The  laboratory  head  called  our  attention 
to  a  number  of  scientific  programs  that 
had  originated  in  the  McKesson  &  Robbins 
plants. 

"We  seek  to  create  here,"  he  said,  "we 
are"  not  content  to  travel  the  beaten 
path." 

"Anybody,"  he  continued,  "can  make 
ordinary  chemical  preparations  on  a  small 
scale  in  a  small  laboratory.  We  here 
create  new  chemical  combinations  of  large 
scientific  significance,  and  we  manufacture 
them  in  ton  lots  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses 
of  the  world,  which  is  in  itself  a  large 
achievement." 

These  arc  important  facts  for  readers 
to  remember — for  every  one  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  health  to  know  and 
profit  by. 


McKESSON  «•  ROBBINS  Inc. 

ESTABLISHED     1835      -      NEW  YORK 
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'"pHERE'S  nothing  like  these  wonderful 
"*"  Durham-Duplex  Blades  for  a  cool,  safe, 
satisfying  shave.  Made  from  the  finest 
Swedish  steel,  oil-tempered,  hollow-ground 
and  sharpened  to  an  exquisite  cutting  edge. 
Extra  long  and  double-edged  to  give  you  the 
greatest  shaving  mileage.  And  guarded  to 
give  you  absolute  protection  when  shaving. 
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*4  float  9tazQr~madc  Safe 

Standard  Set  with  3  Detachable  Blades  $1.00 

Consisting  of  the  razor,  safety  guard  and  3  two-edged 
blades.  Packed  in  a  durable,  sanitary  case  of 
American  ivcry.  Just  the  thing  for  traveling  bag 
or  kit. 

Other  sets  $2  to  $12 
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and  the  meat  is  carefully  taken  off  the 
larger  ones  without  injuring  the  bone.  The 
meat  is  well  boiled,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
more  easily  separated  from  the  bones.  This 
is  served  up  with  manda,  chupatee,  or 
rotee.  While  they  are  offering  it  an 
Arabic  sentence  is  repeated,  the  significa- 
tion of  which  runs  thus:  'O  Almighty  <jod, 
I  offer  in  the  stead  of  my  own  offspring, 
life  for  life,  blood  for  blood,  head  for 
head,  bone  for  bone,  hair  for  hair,  and  skin 
for  skin.  In  the  name  of  God  do  I  sacri- 
fice this  he-goat.'  It  is  meritorious  to  dis- 
tribute the  food  to  all  classes  of  people, 
save  to  the  seven  following  indivclaals, 
viz.,  the  person  on  whose  account  the  of- 
fering is  made,  his  parents  and  his  paternal 
and  maternal  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, to  whom  it  is  unlawful  to  par- 
take of  it.  The  bones,  boiled  or  unboiled, 
skin,  feet,  and  head  are  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  eat  them." 

Dr.  Zwemer  talks  interestingly  of  "the 
familiar  spirit  or  qarina" — a  sort  of  man- 
ikin, resembling  the  ka  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  has  the  existence  of  a  second  soul, 
may  be  evil,  is  separable  from  the  body, 
and  may  suffer  in  hell  while  the  real  man  is 
in  paradisiacal  bliss.  The  passages  in  the 
Koran,  five  in  number,  in  which  this  doc- 
trine is  assumed  (rather  than  taught)  are 
collected  and  cited.  The  parallel  ethnic 
beliefs  are  cited,  as  well  as  some  Islamic 
comments  on  the  Koranic  doctrine.  But 
the  tendency  among  Mohammedans  is  to 
regard  this  spirit  as  "jealous,  malignant, 
and  the  cause  of  physical  and  moral  ill, 
save  in  as  far  as  his  influence  is  warded  off 
by  magic  or  religion.  ...  It  is  against 
this  spirit  of  jealousy,  this  other-self,  that 
children  wear  beads,  amulets,  talismans, 
etc.  It  is  this  other-self  that  through  jeal- 
ousy, hatred,  and  envy  prevents  love  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  produces  sterility 
and  barrenness,  kills  the  unborn  child,  and 
in  the  case  of  children  as  well  as  of  adults 
is  the  cause  of  untold  misery." 

The  qarina  is  believed  often  to  assume 
the  shape  of  a  cat  or  a  dog  or  other  house- 
hold animal.  So  common  is  the  belief 
that  the  qarina  dwells  in  the  body  of  a 
cat  at  night-time  that  neither  Copts  nor 
Moslems  would  dare  to  beat  or  injure  a 
cat  after  dark.  (Many  stories  are  related 
of  the  terrible  consequences  that  follow 
beating  a  cat.  These  stories  are  credited 
even  by  the  educated.) 

Many  precautions  are  taken  to  defend 
the  unborn  child  against  its  mate,  or  per- 
haps it  is  rather  against  the  mate  of  the 
mother,  who  is  jealous  of  the  future  child. 
Major  Tremearne,  who  studied  the  sub- 
ject in  North  Africa,  says  ("Ban  of  the 
Bori,"  p.  97):  the  qarin  "does  not  come 
until  after  the  child  has  been  actually 
born,  for  the  sex  is  not  known  before  that 
time."  And  again  (p.  131):  "All  human 
beings,  animals,  plants,  and  big  rocks 
have  a  permanent  soul  (quruwa)  and  a 
familiar  bori  of  the  same  sex,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, young  people  have  a  temporary 
bori  of  the  opposite  sex,  while  all  living 
things  have  two  angels  (mala'ika)  in  at- 
tendance. Small  stones  are  soulless,  and 
so  are  those  large  ones  which  are  deep  in 
the  earth,  'for  they  are  evidently  dead,' 
else  they  would  not  have  been  buried. 
The  soul  has  a  shape  like  that  of  the  body 
which  it  inhabits,  and  it  dwells  in  the 
heart,  but  where  it  comes  in  and  out  of  the 
body  is  not  known.  It  is  not  the  shadow 
(ennuwa),  for  it  can  not  be  seen,  and,  in 
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I^VERY  home  can  have  a  vacuum 
z— /  sweeper  with  greater  suction  than 
the  average  electric!  The  new  light- 
weight Bissell's  Vacuum  Sweeper 
was  not  only  designed  for  better  and 
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homes  not  wired  for  electricity  or 
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Thus  you,  no  matter  where  you  live, 
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cost.  You  can  save  your  strength  and 
your  floor  coverings.  A  Bissell's  is 
easy  to  run.  Its  action  does  not  harm 
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— $9  to  $17.50.  Bissell's  "Cyco"  Ball 
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fact,  the  ennuwa  is  the  shadow  both  of  the 
body  and  of  the  soul.  Yet  the  word 
quruwa  is  sometimes  loosely  used  for 
shadow,  and  there  is  evidently  some 
connection,  for  a  wizard  can  pick  the  soul 
out  of  it.  Neither  is  it  the  breath,  for 
when  a  person  sleeps  his  soul  wanders 
about;  in  fact,  it  does  so  even  when  a 
person  is  day-dreaming." 

A  chapter  on  the  Jinn  reviews  what 
most  readers  know  of  this  curious  Moham- 
medan conviction  and  gives  also  the 
Koranic  and  other  passages  which  estab- 
lish the  doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  the 
conception. 

Chapters  on  pagan  practises  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pilgrimage;  magic  and 
sorcery;  amulets,  charms,  and  knots; 
tree,  stone,  and  serpent  worship;  and 
exorcism  of  demons  complete  the  volume. 
Dr.  Zwemer  does  not  say,  tho  he  gives 
renewed  reason  for  saying,  that  one  great 
harm  done  by  extension  of  this  faith  is  the 
hardening  of  superstition  into  impene- 
trable form,  so  that  enlightened  Christian 
teaching  has  an  added  task  when  it  seeks 
to  lift  Mohammedan  converts  in  formerly 
pagan  tribes  to  enlightened  and  rational 
views  of  life  and  religion. 


EFFICIENCY  THROUGH  A  SIX- 
HOUR   DAY 

THE  "six -hour  day,"  or  "six -hour 
shift,"  is  an  expression  that  has  caused 
employers  many  sleepless  nights.  It  is 
rather  startling,  perhaps,  to  come  upon 
those  three  little  words,  especially  at  a  time 
when  strikes  are  called  for  the  purpose 
merely  of  reducing  a  nine-  or  even  a  ten- 
hour  day  to  an  eight-hour  day. 

What  is  the  six-hour  shift  plan?  A  Uto- 
pian dream,  a  plank  in  the  Socialist  plat- 
form? An  attempt  to  restrict  production? 
By  no  means.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of 
experiment  by  one  of  the  ablest  business 
men  of  Great  Britain.  Lord  Leverhulme, 
one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the  En- 
glish manufacturing  and  political  world,  is 
no  dreamer  of  abstract,  far-distant  ideal 
communities;  his  object  is  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  English  labor  for  the  purpose 
of  competing  with  American  trade. 

The  six-hour  shift  plan,  taken  together 
with  the  corollary  copartnership  plan,  is  the 
basis  of  Lord  Leverhulme' s  campaign.  In 
"The  Six-Hour  Shift  and  Industrial  Effi- 
ciency" (Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  he  has  col- 
lected the  more  important  of  his  public 
utterances  bearing  upon  his  dual  plan,  and 
on  these  he  bases  his  plea  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  common-sense  readjustment  of 
the  claims  of  capital  and  labor. 

Lord  Leverhulme  is,  of  course,  something 
more  than  a  business  man:  he  is  a  psj^chol- 
ogist.  "So  long,"  he  declares,  "as  the 
workman's  life  is  passed  in  monotonous  toil 
in  factory  and  workshop  from  daybreak  to 
sunset,  no  wages,  however  high,  can  make 
up  for  thisseparation  from  all  that  is  highest 
and  best  in  life;  the  workman  is  not  con- 
tent to  be  exhausted  in  the  task  of  providing 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing  for  himself ,  wife, 
and  children,  with  practically  no  leisure  for 
other  pursuits." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  highest  efficiency 
can  not  be  expected  from  the  laborer  who 
has  not  time  for  anything  but  efficiency. 
But  why  six  hours?  The  Englishman  does 
not  enter  into  a  long  disquisition  regarding 
the  exact  number  of  hours  that  ought  to  be 
spent  at  the  machine  or  in  the  counting- 
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house;  he  speaks  out  of  his  own  experience. 
He  says:  "But  we  have  learned  much  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  on  the  subject  of 
fatigue,  overwork,  and  excessively  long 
working  hours.  We  have  proved  conclu- 
sively that  prolonged  hours  of  toil  .  .  . 
produce,  after  a  certain  point,  actually 
smaller  results  in  quantity,  quality,  and 
value  than  can  be  produced  in  fewer  hours 
when  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  over- 
strain or  fatigue."  Consequently,  "We 
must  have  a  six-hour  working  day  for  men 
and  women,  and  by  means  of  six-hour  shifts 
for  men  and  women  we  must  work  our 
machinery  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four 
hours  per  day." 

Work  the  machines,  then,  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  but  work  the  machinists  no 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  day.  Long  hours 
for  human  beings  mean  decreased,  not  in- 
creased, efficiency.  "We  must  remember 
the  deadening  effect  of  general  factory  life. 
...  Of  all  welfare  work  in  factories  a 
proper  apportionment  of  the  time  is  the  one 
that  will  yield  the  best  results,  and  is  the 
problem  most  pressing  for  solution."  It  is 
hardly  necessary,  in  view  of  Lord  Lever- 
hulme's  own  experience,  for  him  to  intro- 
duce outside  evidence.  However,  he  has 
strengthened  his  case  by  doing  so.  The 
conclusion  he  draws  from  a  study  of  gov- 
ernment reports  is  this:  "Fatigue  the 
human  being  one  day,  let  the  man  or 
woman  come  fatigued  to  work  the  following 
day,  and  so  on,  and  after  two  or  three  days 
the  output  goes  down,  down,  down,  and  is 
continually  falling.  Let  the  human  being 
work  no  harder  each  day  than  the  body 
can  accomplish  without  fatigue,  and  he  or 
she  will  come  again  fresh  the  next  day ;  and 
the  output  will  increase  and  increase." 

So  much  for  the  actual  amount  of  labor. 
Allow  the  laborer  plenty  of  time  for  recu- 
peration, mental  and  physical.  That  will 
go  far — it  has  actually  gone  far — to  increase 
mechanical  efficiency.  But,  after  all,  me- 
chanical efficiency  is  not  everything.  If 
the  head  of  the  company  develops  no  more 
than  mechanical  efficiency,  he  is  not  likely 
to  go  far.  "We  find  all  over  the  world,  in 
the  semicivilized  countries  as  in  the  most 
highly  civilized,  that  wealth  is  the  greatest, 
wages  are  the  highest,  and  hours  of  labor  are 
the  shortest  where  capital  invested  in  ma- 
chine power  is  the  greatest  per  head  of  the 
people."  The  investment  of  capital  im- 
plies, does  it  not,  the  investment  of  a  direct 
personal  interest?  "The  employer-capital- 
ist must  get  rid  of  his  infatuation  for  the 
error  that  low  wages  and  long  hours  of  toil 
for  the  employee-worker  mean  cheaper  pro- 
duction and  consequently  higher  profits." 

If  we  bewail  the  lack  of  production,  may 
not  the  reason  lie  in  the  workers'  lack  of 
interest?  "I  am  bound  to  say,"  states 
Lord  Leverhulme,  "that  I  feel  it  very  in- 
tensely that  it  has  to  be  recorded  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  wealth  of  the 
United  Kingdom — and  I  believe  the  same 
(finally  applies  to  most  other  countries— 
should  be  possest  by  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  people,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  should  possess  only  one-tenth  of  the 
wealth.  This  is  a  system  that  can  not  he 
defended  for  a  single  moment." 

Lord  Leverhulme's  solution  is  simple: 
"All  should  be  given  an  interest  in  the 
results  of  their  work,  and  then  they  can 
have  more  satisfaction  in  it."  The  man 
who  declares  that  business  is  not,  only  the 
science  of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  goods,  but  a  social  science,  began  his 
experiments  in  the  harmonizing  of  capitu! 
and  labor  by  a  system  that  "for  want  of  a 
better  name"  he  called  prosperity-sharing. 
This  developed  gradually  in  the  latest  and 


STOP   THOSE  DANGEROUS   DRAUGHTS 

— that  Cause  Discomfort  and  Ill-Health 


You  can't  have  comfort  in  a  draughty 
house. 

With  currents  of  cold  air  sifting  in 
around  doors  and  windows,  there  can 
be  no  even  distribution  of  heat. 

Your  windows  and  doors  equipped 
with  Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strips 
will  be  proof  against  the  entrance  cl 
cold  draughts  and  dampness.  They 
will  keep  the  heat  in  and  the  cold  out. 


You  will  enjoy  uniform  healthful  heat 
in  every  room  without  forcing  the 
furnace,  and  at  the  same  time  use  less 
fuel — at  least  20%  less. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strips  are 
installed  by  Chamberlin  mechanics 
and  guaranteed  for  all  time.  Imme- 
diate service  is  assured  through 
Chamberlin  direct  factory  branches  in 
the  principal  cities. 


Send  now  for  our  Booklet  on  Weather  stripping 

CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  CO. 

502  Dinan  Bldg.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Thousands  of  the  foremost  Retailers 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  are  this  month  display- 
ing this  sign  of  dependable  Toilet 
Papers — the  sign  of — 


AJRW  aUALIT  Y 
IPIOJDUCTS 


If  your  Dealer  does  not 
carry  these  A.  P.  W. 
QUALITY    PRODUCTS 

write  us  and  wc  will  send  you 
our  A.  P.  W.  folder  describ- 
ing each  of  the  five  brands 
and  enclosing  samples  of  the 
five  Quality  Product  brands. 
Wc  will  also  give  you  the 
name  of  the  nearest  A.  P.  W. 
dealer. 


TOILET 
PAPE1 


They  continue  to  feature  the  A.  P.  W.QUAUTY  PROD- 
UCTS because  the  QUALITY  and  the  DEPEND- 
ABILITY' which  made  them  the  choice  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  careful  homekeepers  have  always  been 
maintained. 

There  arc  five  members  of  the  A.  P.  W.  family:  SATIN  TISSUE, 
PURF.  WHITE,  PORT  ORANGE,  CROSS  CUTandONLIWON. 
All  differ  in  weight,  texture  and  size  of  sheet,  but  each  is  the  Stand- 
ard QUALITY  Product  of  its  class. 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Department  12,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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You  Can  Make 
$500  to  $1000 

a  Month  Milling 

in  your  community  on  this  New  Wonder- 
ful Mill —  no  previous  milling  experience 
necessary. 

Be  a  Miller 

and  have  a  dignified,  permanent  busi- 
ness that  will  earn  you  steady  profits  the 
entire  year. 

Grind  your  home-grown  wheat,  supply 
your  community  with  flour  and  feed.  You 
save  the  freight  on  the  wheat  going  out, 
and  the  flour  and  feed  coming  in. 

Besides  earning  the  regular  milling 
profits  you  get  the  extra  profit  of  making 
"A  BETTER  BARREL  OF  FLOUR 
CHEAPER"  on  the  famous  "MIDGET 
MARVEL."  The  new  process,  self-con- 
tained, one-man,  roller  flour  mill  that  is 
revolutionizing  the  milling  industry.  It 
requires  less  than  half  thepowerand  labor 
of  the  usual  roller  mill  and  makes  a 
creamy  white,  better  flavored  flour  that 
retains  the  health  building  vitamines  and 
the  natural  sweet  flavor  of  the  wheat. 

Our  customers  are  given  the  privilege  of 
using  our   Nationally  advertised  Brand. 

"Famous  for  its  Flavor" 

We  furnish  the  sacks  with  your  name 
printed  on  them.  OUR  SERVICE  DE- 
PARTMENT examines  samples  of  your 
flour  every  thirty  days  and  keeps  your 
products  up  to  our  high  "Flavo"  stand- 
ard. We  start  you  in  business  with  our 
"Confidential  Selling  Plans  "  and  teach 
you  the  business  of  milling  and  selling 
flour.  You  can  start  in  this  most  delight- 
fully profitable  busi- 
ness, with  our  15 
barrels  per  day  mill 
with  as  little  as  $3,500 
capital.  Other  sizes  up 
to  100  barrels. 

Over  2000  communi- 
ties already  have  Mid- 
get  Marvel  Mills.  Start 
now  milling  "Flavo" 
Flour  in  your  own  com- 
munity before  some 
one  else  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  wonderful  [■  n± 
opportunity. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Booi,  "The  Story  of  a 
Wonderful  Flour  Mill. " 

The  Anglo  -  American  Mill  Co. 
875-881  Trust  Bldg.,    Owensboro,  Ky. 


Ladies  Keep  Your  Skin 

Clear,  Sweet,  Healthy 

With  Cuticura  Soap 

and  Cuticura  Talcum 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Special  Price 

jFireless 
On  My     T/W2U&ML  Cooker 


Cook  every  meal  on  it.     If 
you    are   not  satisfied   and  de- 
lighted I  will  refund  every  cent, 
et  my 
Special  Low  Factory  Price 

direct  to  you.  Cooker  is  alu- 
minum lined  throughout.  Full 
set  of  famous  "Wear  Ever" 
aluminum  cooking  utensils 
comes  with  it.  Ask  for  free 
book  of  valuable  recipes. 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept.  30  Detroit,  Mich. 


so  far  most  successful  phase,  copartnership. 
The  worker  is  eventually  not  content  to 
share  profits  in  the  form  of  bonuses;  he  is 
still  an  outsider;  he  must  assume  his  share 
of  the  losses.  "The  only  possible  way  of 
harmonizing  capital  and  labor  is  to  pro- 
vide both  with  the  same  outlook  by  divid- 
ing the  profits  their  joint  labor  has  created 
fairly  and  squarely  between  them.  On  this 
system  each  will  also  automatically  share 
and  suffer  from  losses  when  they  have  to  be 
faced." 

Copartnership  differs  from  mere  profit- 
sharing  primarily  in  that  it  gives  the  indi- 
vidual a  feeling  of  responsibility.  The 
workingman  who  not  only  shares  profits  but 
losses  will  naturally  become  not  only  more 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his  company; 
he  will  become  better  informed  as  to  its 
nature.  And  he  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  remain  with  the  concern  than  if  he  were 
i  erely  an  employee. 

"Step  by  step  the  lesson  is  being 
taught  and  learned  that  the  copartnership 
system  is  the  only  possible  system  for 
harmonizing  capital  and  labor."  For 
the  clash  at  present  is  chiefly  a  clash  of  con- 
flicting demands  and  interests.  Make 
those  interests  common  interests,  says 
Lord  Leverhulme,  and  you  will  be  working 
toward  the  establishment  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  warring  factions. 

The  consolidation  of  the  interests  of 
labor  and  capital  in  Lord  Leverhulme's 
system  of  copartnership  broadens  the  out- 
look of  labor.  "...  A  ladder  must  be 
provided  from  the  humblest  position  in 
industrial  organization  to  a  seat  on  the 
board  of  directors."  In  this  way  the 
laborer's  interests  become  identical  with 
those  of  capital,  especially  as  the  laborer 
himself  becomes  a  capitalist. 

Lord  Leverhulme  tells  at  some  length 
about  his  various  experiments,  covering  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years.  "Profit- 
sharing"  and  "prosperity-sharing"  were 
discovered  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Copart- 
nership, however,  appears  to  be  the  solu- 
tion. "It  is  yet  too  early,"  he  states,  "to 
say  any  more  than  that  I  have  started  it 
[the  new  system].  But  you  will  see  that 
my  effort  has  been  to  interest  a  large  num- 
ber of  people,  by  a  convenient  method,  in 
the  profits  of  the  business,  and  to  do  it  in 
such  a  way  that  a  man  could  have  no  fear 
about  his  capital."     Further,  he  says: 

"But  I  want  to  impress  upon  every  one 
present  that  no  profit-sharing  scheme  will 
be  of  any  use  if  the  man  is  not  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  interested  in  the  losses  just  as 
much  as  in  the  profits  of  the  business. 
A  profit-sharing  scheme  which  merely  men- 
tions profits,  and  takes  no  account  of  pos- 
sible losses,  tells  only  half  the  commercial 
tale."  So  long,  then,  as  the  employee  is 
concerned  only  for  the  immediate  receipt 
of  profits,  he  is  not  likely  to  feel  himself 
an  integral  part  of  the  firm. 

Copartnership  is  not  charity;  it  is  not 
"welfare  work,"  as  that  term  is  only  too 
often  used.  It  is  the  application  of  a  uni- 
versal principle,  based  upon  the  most 
deeply-rooted  facts  of  human  nature.  The 
author  of  "The  Six-Hour  Shift  and  Indus- 
trial Efficiency"  has  summarized  in  tabular 
form  the  "Essentials  of  Copartnership": 

"1.  Copartnership  must  not  degenerate 
into  charity  or  philanthropy.  It  would  be 
an  insult  to  the  workers  if  it  did. 

"2.  The  object  must  be  to  increase  effi- 
ciency, resulting  in  increased  prosperity  for 


all,  not  for  the  man  on  the  top  only,  but 
for  all. 

"3.  It  must  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
management.  Just  as  in  the  army  we 
must  have  corporals  and  sergeants  and  so 
on  up  to  generals,  so  in  industrial  organiza- 
tion there  must  be  various  stages  of  man- 
agement arranged  to  insure  efficiency,  and 
these  must  be  maintained. 

"4.  Copartnership  must  not  result  in 
the  weakening  of  management,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  labor  must  be  free  to  work  out 
its  own  ideals — free  from  the  tyrannies  of 
victimization  if  it  expresses  its  views. 

"5.  There  must  be  a  greater  stability  in 
these  arrangements  than  a  me*re  cash  bonus. 

"6.  The  benefits  of  copartnership  must 
extend  to  the  wives  and  children.  I  attach 
the  utmost  importance  to  that.  A  man 
must  know  that  his  share  in  copartnership 
at  his  death  will  go  to  his  widow  during  her 
widowhood. 

"7.  It  must  elevate  management  and 
labor  equally  in  the  social  scale. 

"8.  It  must  not  be  antagonistic  to  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  workers  nor  of  the 
managers,  and 

"9.  The  control  must  rest  with  those 
who  find  the  capital." 


WANTED:  SCIENCE  BOOKS  FOR 
BOYS — The  dearth  of  popular  literature 
on  certain  scientific  subjects,  especially 
geology,  is  deplored,  in  a  letter  to  Science 
(New  York),  by  Joseph  L.  Wheeler, 
librarian  of  the  public  library  at  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.     Writes  Mr.  Wheeler: 

"While  other  branches  of  nature  study, 
including  plant  and  animal  life,  appeal  to 
a  wider  circle,  and  have  been  considered 
in  a  large  number  of  interesting  and  at- 
tractive books,  the  same  is  not  true  of 
geology  or  of  some  of  the  smaller  forms  of 
animal  life,  as,  for  example,  insect  and 
fresh-water  life.  May  I  venture  to  call 
the  attention  of  some  scientists  who  read 
your  journal  to  the  desirability  of  some 
small,  well-illustrated,  and  attractively 
written  books  on  geology,  both  descriptive 
and  historical ;  on  some  of  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts, such  as  iron  and  steel;  on  pond  life; 
on  microscopy;  and  on  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican scientists  and  scientific  explorers.  A 
book  is  now  in  preparation  for  publication 
by  Scribners,  'The  Strange  Adventures 
of  a  Pebble.'  From  the  announcement, 
this  is  doubtless  the  sort  of  book  which 
has  been  needed  for  some  time.  In 
the  quarterly  book-list  of  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute Library  (which  library  has  made 
a  specialty  of  literature  in  this  field)  for 
January,  there  is  a  carefully  selected 
'List  of  technical  and  scientific  books  for 
boys.'  Astronomy  is  pretty  well  covered. 
A  fairly  good  boys'  book  on  chemistry 
was  published  in  1918.  The  two  titles  on 
geology  are  those  by  Heilprin  and  Shaler, 
both  rather  old;  and  on  physics,  nothing 
better  than  a  reprinted  edition  of  Hop- 
kins's 'Experimental  Science,'  which  could 
very  well  be  entirely  revised  or  even  broken 
up  into  two  less  expensive  volumes.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  need  for  more  books  of  this 
sort.  In  the  same  line,  may  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  having  book-lists,  to  be 
distributed  through  schools  and  libraries 
and  printed  in  an  attractive  style  with  an 
illustrated  cover,  and  giving  descriptions 
of  the  books?  The  attention  of  many 
young  people  could  be  called  to  science  as  a 
life  career  if  means  like  these  were  adopted. 
Another  device  to  this  same  end  would  be 
a  series  of  posters  or  printed  reproductions 
of  exhibits,  showing  some  of  the  interesting 
phases  of  nature  study  or  science. 
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How  Little  Dollars  Save  Big  Ones 


MANY  a  truck  owner 
has  adopted  his 
most  profitable  transpor- 
tation ideas  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  great  railroads. 

On  maintenance,  for  ex- 
ample. The  railroad 
sends  its  rolling  stock 
into  the  shops  every  so 
many  miles.  Not  because 
something  is  the  matter. 
But  so  something  won't  be. 

That  is  how  a  railroad 
keeps  its  rolling  stock  in 
prime  condition — and  the 
little  dollar  today  saves 
the  big  dollar  next  year. 


of  Pack- 
the   very 


nance  expense 
ard  trucks  at 
lowest  point. 

None  but  the  better 
mechanics  of  every  trade 
are  employed  at  Packard 
Service  Stations.  They 
are  given  machinery  that 
augments  their  skill  and 
facilitates  their  work. 


* 


* 


* 


[j"I  know  that  all  ma- 
chinery wears,"  says  the 
truck  purchaser;  "but 
not  so  much  with  regular 
care.  What  sort  of  main- 
tenance organization  will 
you  place  behind  my 
truck?" 

Packard  has  definitely 
organized  its  Service  fa- 
cilities  to   keep    mainte- 


k 


TODAY  Packard  service  sta- 
tions everywhere  have  in 
operation  Uniform  Service 
Methods— Uniform  Stock-keep- 
ing Methods — a  definite  system 
to  eliminate  haphazard,  time- 
consuming  practice  in  repair 
shops. 

More  than  one  hundred  repair 
operations  have  been  standard- 
ized —  workmanship  improved 
and  time  reduced. 

This  system  is  solely  Packard. 
There  is  nothing  similar. 

A  maximum  cost  estimate  of 
repairs  and  replacements  is  pre- 
sented to  the  customer  for 
approval  before  the  work  is 
started. 


a 


Of  first  importance  is 
expert  judgment.  What 
can  a  mechanic  at  half 
the  price  save  an  owner 
if  he  takes  twice  as  long 
to  find  the  trouble? 

Packard  Service  is  de- 
signed to  apply  the  ounce 
of  prevention.  Packard  un- 
derstands perfectly  that 
economy  of  maintenance 
of  its  trucks  in  daily  use 
is  the  greatest  factor  in 
creating  sales  for  new 
Packard  Trucks. 

Many  Packard  owners 
attend  to  truck  mainte- 
nance on  a  set  schedule. 
A  given  day  in  each  month 
for  the  truck  to  spend  at  the 
service  station. 

These  owners  reduce 
maintenance  cost — get 
the  fullest  advantage  of 
Packard's  44  factors  of 
engineering  superiority — 
receive  to  the  utmost  the 
benefit  of  the  long  life 
built  into  every  Packard 
Truck. 


"Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One9' 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Detroit 


m 
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/ROM  Table-Clock  to  Pocket-Clock,  or  "Watch" 
—this  was  a  short  step  mechanically,  but  a  tre- 
mendous stride  in  practical  utility. 

Like  many  another  child  of  genius,  the  First  Watch 
was  born  of  adversity.  In  1504  Peter  Henlein,  a  young 
locksmith  of  Nuremberg,  in  Franconia,  was  involved  in  a 
scuffle  which  cost  the  life  of  an  elder  locksmith.  Seeking 
sanctuary  with  the  Barefooted  Friars,  he  buried  himself 
in  his  chosen  work— and  the  following  year  presented  his 
benefactors  with  the  world's  First  Watch. 

Popular  tradition  confuses  this  timepiece  with  the  "Nurem- 
berg Egg"  of  half  a  century  later,  but  Henlein's  masterpieces 
were  drum-shaped.  Built  of  iron,  they  were  clumsy,  heavy,  as 
large  as  saucers.  As  the  crude  spring  unwound  they  lost  momen- 
tum, varying  an  hour  a  day.  Their  cost  was  the  equivalent  of 
$  1 ,500  in  our  currency— the  watchmaker's  output  was  one  a  year! 
First  carried  by  night-watchmen,  these  playthings  of  the  rich 
soon  became  known  as  "watches"— the  direct  ancestors  of  those 
timekeeping  marvels  of  our  day— 


Materia/,  construfiion,  adjust- 
ments and  service,  fully  co-vered 
by  Elgin  Guarantee    *    *    *    * 
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CURRENT     ♦      EVENTS 


AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

August  18. — Dispatches  from*  Warsaw 
reaching  London  say  the  Polish  capital 
is  out  of  danger.  The  Polish  armies 
are  no  longer  obliged  to  fight  a  defen- 
sive battle  and  have  begun  a  bold  of- 
fensive on  both  wings. 

Leon  Trotaky.  Soviet  Minister  of  War, 
issues  a  call  for  volunteers  for  service  on 
the  southern  front,  in  the  course  of  an 
address  in  Moscow. 

The  Russian  Soviet  peace  terms  are  read 
to  the  Polish  delegates  at  their  first 
meeting  with  the  Soviet  representatives 
in  Minsk.  In  opening  the  conference 
the  chairman  of  the  Russians  empha- 
sized Russia's  respect  for  Poland's  inde- 
pendence and  right  to  determine  her  own 
form  of  government  and  said  Russia  ac- 
corded Poland  mo;e  territory  t'han  the 
Entente. 

August  19. — A  report  from  Minsk  says  the 
Polish  delegates  at  the  conference  refuse 
to  accept  a  peace  condition  for  disarma- 
ment of  the  Polish  Army  unless  the 
Russians  themselves  disarm. 

A  report  from  Warsaw  says  that  in  the 
Polish  offensive,  now  in  full  sVing,  more 
than  ten  thousand  prisoners,  thirty  can- 
non, three  hundred  machine  guns,  and 
thousands  of  supply  carts  have  been 
captured  from  the  Bolsheviki.  The 
Warsaw  sector  is  rapidly  being  cleared 
of  the  enemy,  it  is  said. 

Evacuation  of  Vilna  by  the  Bolsheviki, 
under  the  terms  of  the  recent  Russo- 
Lithuanian  agreement,  is  reported  in 
official  dispatches  reaching  London. 

August  20. — The  terms  of  the  Bolsheviki 
submitted  to  the  Poles  at  Minsk  are 
made  public  in  London.  They  stipu- 
late, among  other  things,  that  the  Po- 
lish Army  be  reduced  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  provide  that  hostilities  shall 
cease  seventy-two  hours  after  the  sig- 
nature of  the  terms.  They  give  Poland 
a  frontier  in  accordance  with  the  note 
of  Earl  Curzon.,  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, with  more  territory  east  of  Bia- 
lystok  and  Cholm. 

The  need  of  a  Russo-German  agreement 
"to  save  Europe  from  an  economic  ca- 
tastrophe and  chaos"  is  emphasized  in 
a  wireless  message  from  Moscow  reach- 
ing London.  The  wireless  says  there  is 
hope  Germany  will  shortly  conclude  a 
political  and  economic  convention  with 
Russia. 

The  Poles  have  taken  Brest-Litovsk,  ac- 
cording to  a  dispatch  from  Warsaw, 
which  says  that  three  Bolshevik  divi- 
sions were  annihilated  in  the  operations 
around  Warsaw. 

Polish  troops  occupy  the  entire  border 
district  of  Upper  Silesia,  says  a  dis- 
pateh  from  Beuthen,  Prussia.  A  serious 
clash  is  said  to  have  occurred  between 
security  police  and  civilians  and  the 
Poles,  in  which  twelve  nun  were  killed 
and  many  wounded. 

August  21.— Continued  Polish  successes 
are  reported  from  Warsaw,  and  the  sit- 
uation of  Bolshevik  groups  operating 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Prussian 
frontier  is  becoming  more  and  more 
critical. 

The  situation  in  Upper  Silesia  is  reported 
from  Berlin  as  critical,  and  the  anxiety 
in  government  circles  is  most  acute. 
Fierce  fighting  has  taken  place  at  Katto- 
witz  and  in  other  districts  between 
Poles,  German  police  forces,  and  Allied 
troops.  The  population  in  Kattowitz 
is  said  to  be  in  a  panic. 


August  22. — Dispatches  from  Warsaw  re- 
port Polish  successes  in  all  parts  of  the 
battle-front  except  the  extreme  right, 
where  General  Budenny  has  crossed  the 
Dniester  and  is  us*ing  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry in  an  encircling  movement 
against  Lemberg.  Military  authorities 
state  that  the  Poles  have  captured 
thirty-five  thousand  prisoners  to  date 
and  a  large  amount  of  war  material 

August  23. — Seven  thousand  Russian  So- 
viet soldiers  with  their  equipment  have 
crossed  the  German  frontier  in  the  re- 
gion of  Willenberg,  East  Prussia,  where 
they  were  disarmed  and  interned,  says 
a  report  from  Konigsberg. 

Premiers  Lloyd  George,  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Giolitti,  of  Italy,  adopt  proposals  to 
be  submitted  to  France  for  Allied  action 
to  secure  Poland  free  and  unrestricted 
use  of  Danzng  and  its  communications, 
in  accordance  with  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
it  is  announced  at  Lucerne. 

The  Government  Conference  of  the  Com- 
munist party  in  Moscow  adopts  a  reso- 
lution to  issue  a  call  for  volunteers  to 
check  the  Poles  and  crush  Wrangel. 

The  United  States  Government  serves 
notice  on  the  Polish*  Foreign  Office  in 
Warsaw  that  the  victorious  Polish  ar- 
mies, in  their  pursuit  of  the  Bolsheviki 
mulst  not  invade  Russian  territory  be- 
yond the  ethnographic  frontier  pre- 
scribed for  Poland  by  the  Supreme 
Allied  Council. 

Reports  reach  Berlin  that  the  Russian 
retreat  along  the  East  Prussian  border 
has  developed  into  a  panic  under  pres- 
sure of  the  Polish  cavalry.  Herds  of 
cattle,  cavalry,  and  infantry  are  inter- 
mingled in  the  flight.  Officers  and 
commissaries  are  trying  to  restore  order 
with  their  revolvers.  Some  of  the  regi- 
ments have  thrown  away  their  weapons. 
In  their  counter-offensive  the  Polish 
armies  already  have  captured  seventy- 
five  thousand  prisoners,  the  French 
Foreign  Office  is  informed. 

The  Polish  leaders  at  Kattowitz,  Upper 
Silesia,  accept  the  inter-Allied  commis- 
sion's proposals  for  a  settlement  of  the 
differences  that  have  prevailed  between 
the  rival  factions  there.  These  pro- 
posals provide  among  other  things  for 
the  disarmament  of  the  population  and 
for  the  calling  off  of  the  strike. 

The  armistice  negotiations  between  the 
Poles  and  Russians  at  Minsk  have  been 
temporarily  suspended,  owing  to  the  at- 
titude of  the  Poles,  who  are  awaiting 
instructions  from  their  Government  fol- 
lowing the  recent  Polish  successes. 

August  24.  -The  British  Government  in  a 
stern  note  to  the  Bolsheviki  informs  the 
latter  that  the  terms  offered  the  Poles 
ai  Minsk  are  fundamentally  at  variance 
with  those  first  submitted  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  asks  if  the  informal  ion  is  cor- 
nel.      I 'pon  the  answer,  which  must  be 

received  by  August  27,  the  future  policy 
of  ihe  British  toward  Russia  depends, 
it    is  said. 

Advices  received  by  ihe  Polish  Legation 

in  Washington  from  Warsaw  say  thai 
the  President  of  German  Fast  Prussia 
has  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
Ihe  German  population  to  lake  up  arms 
against  Poland. 

According  to  advices  from  Sevastopol, 
General  Wrangel,  commander  of  the 
anti-Bolshevik  forces  in  the  south,  has 
issued  an  official  communication  stating 
that  great  uprisings  againsl  the  Bolshe- 
viki nave  occurred  in  southern  Russia. 
It  is  also  stated  by  Bolshevik  prisoners 
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Published  in 
the  interest  of  Elec- 
trical Development  by 
an  Institution  that  will 
be  helped  by  what- 
ever helps  the 
Industry. 


Mr.  Aesop  gets  a  shock 

The  genial  fable-maker  of  Greece  pointed 
man)'  a  moral  against  self-interest.  But  what 
seemed  to  him  an  evil,  today  we  place  in  the 
column  of  virtues.      Shocking  indeed  to  Aesop ! 

Events  have  been  happening  in  the  electric 
light  and  power  industry  to  prove  that  self- 
interest  in  each  of  us  can  benefit  our  neighbors  as 
much  as  ourselves.    And  thereby  hangs  a  tale — 

There  is  a  certain  broad  valley  in  this  land 
where  till  recently  business  was  poorer  than 
a  church  mouse,  and  the  cost  of  living  higher 
than  folks  liked  to  think  about.  Therefore 
some  merchants  and  artisans  and  farmers  met 
to  find  the  remedy. 

Said  a  farmer,  If  the  electric  power  plant 
only  reached  out  my  way  I  could  irrigate  a 
hundred  acres  more." 

"Then  I'd  build  you  a  new  barn,"  a  car- 
penter replied. 

Said  a  real  estate  man,  I've  fifty  building 
lots  nobody  will  buy,  because  I  can't  get 
electricity  there." 

Think  of  all  the  furnishings  I  might  sell  to 
fifty  homes,"  sighed  a  department  store  man. 

Electric  light  and  power !  That  was  the 
need.  The  Electric  Company  couldn't  furnish 
half  enough.  It  hadn't  the  money  to  extend 
its  service.  Rates  were  low.  Investors 
wouldn't  invest. 

So  these  business  men  asked  the  public 
service  commission  to  grant  the  Compan)'  a 
higher  rate. 

The  commission  raised  the  rate.  That  made 
the  Electric  Company  a  safer  investment,  and 
people  began  to  buy  its  bonds.  With  the  added 
resources  the  Company  built  a  bigger  service. 
Homes  sprang  up  along  the  lines.  Everybody's 
sales  increased.  Factories  and  farms,  with 
ample  power  to  produce  larger  quantities,  sold 
with  profit  at  lower  prices. 

Moral:  Perhaps  in  your  own  community 
the  Electric  Company  is  hampered  by  a  lack 
of  funds.  Then,  to  invest  in  the  Company's 
bonds  or  to  pay  a  little  more  on  your  electric 
bill  may  be  the  surest  way  to  boost  your  own 
business — and  boost  vour  own  town  as  well. 


\ 


Nq      |Q    Reaching  into  every  corner  of  this 
*  broad  land,  even   to  the  most  se- 

cluded farm,  the  Western  Electric  organization 
brings  all  the  conveniences  and  the  utility  of 
electric  light,  power  and  communication. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


taken  by  the  Poles,  that  anti-Bolshevik 
movements  are  breaking  out  in  many 
parts  of  Russia.  Irritation  against  the 
Soviet  Government,  owing  to  its  mili- 
tary disasters,  is  reported  very  great, 
even  at  Moscow. 

According  to  a  report  from  Warsaw,  the 
military  authorities  announce  that  the 
various  government  districts  of  Poland, 
with  the  exception  of  Suwalki  and 
Grodno,  have  been  virtually  cleared  of 
the  Bolsheviki.  Many  "Red"  detach- 
ments have  been  cut  off  from  retreat 
and  are  gradually  gathered  in,  peasants 
armed  with  clubs  and  scythes  assisting 
the  Polish  soldiers  in  the  process  of 
cleaning  up. 

FOREIGN 

August  18. — Earl  Thompson,  a  Canadian, 
sets  a  world's  record  at  the  Olympic 
games  at  Antwerp  by  clipping  one-fifth 
of  a  second  from  the  110-meter  hurdle- 
mark  established  by  an  American  in 
1908.  Thompson's  time  was  fourteen 
and  four-fifths  seconds. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  an  inter- 
national trade-union  congress  in  Hol- 
land will  take  steps  to  organize  the 
workers  of  every  country  in  an  anti- 
war movement,  which  will  probably 
confine  itself  to  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  transportation  of  war- 
materials. 

Four  important  amendments  to  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations  have 
been  suggested  by  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden,  says  a  report  from  London. 
They  provide  for  a  fixt  annual  meeting 
of  the  Assembly,  the  regularizing  of  the 
method  of  selecting  the  four  non- 
permanent  members  of  the  Council,  the 
making  of  the  obligation  of  arbitration 
more  absolute,  and  the  permitting  of 
the  Council  to  authorize  a  state  near 
a  state  where  an  economic  blockade  is 
enforced  to  maintain  a  degree  of  inter- 
course with  the  latter. 

August  20. — Another  world's  record  is 
broken  by  an  American  at  the  Olympic 
games  when  Frank  Foss,  of  Chicago, 
clears  the  pole-vault  standard  at  a 
height  of  thirteen  feet  five  and  one- 
half  inches. 

August  21. — Advices  from  Mexico  City  say 
thatTedro  Zarnora,  revolutionary  leader 
in  the  state  of  Jalisco,  has  captured  and 
is  holding  for  ransom  a  British  citizen 
and  five  Americans. 

The  statue  of  Lafayette  presented  to 
France  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of 
America  is  unveiled  at  Metz. 

Two  Bolshevik  cavalry  regiments  have 
passed  over  southern  Armenia  into 
Turkish  territory  and  linked  up  with 
the  Turkish  Nationalist  followers  at 
Baiazet,  according  to  advices  reaching 
Constantinople. 

August  22. — It  is  reported  from  London 
that  Great  Britain  is  understood  to  have 
agreed  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Egypt.  Under  the  agreement,  it  is 
said,  Egypt  will  recognize  Great  Brit- 
ain's privileged  position  in  the  Nile 
Valley  and  will  permit  Great  Britain 
to  maintain  a  garrison  in  Egypt  in  the 
canal  -  zone.  Egypt  gains  control  of 
foreign  relations,  subject  to  her  not 
making  treaties  contrary  to  British 
policy. 

Hannes  Kolehmainen,  of  Finland,  wins  the 
Olympic  marathon.  He  ran  the  course 
of  twenty -six  miles  and  385  yards  in 
two  hours,  thirty-two  minutes,  and 
thirty-five  and  two-fiftis  seconds, 
thereby  establishing  a  new  world's 
record. 
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A  dispatch  from  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
says  i  he  Costa  -  Riean  Congress  has 
passed  a  law  giving  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  all  persons,  including  women. 

Anders  L.  Zorn,  the  celebrated  Swedish 
painter,  dies  at  Stockholm  at  the  age 
of  sixty. 

August  23.— A  "Red"  flag  of  Bolshevism 
was  unfurled  in  the  state  of  Campeche, 
Mexico,  by  Colonel  Augustin  Preve,  who 
is  said  to  have  declared  war  on  Ihe 
whole  world,  except  Russia,  according 
to  advices  from  Mexico  City. 

Rioting  takes  place  in  Lisburn,  Ireland, 
in  which  nearly  a  million  dollars'  wor.h 
of  property  is  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
fires  are  said  to  have  been  started  by 
Ulster  Unionists  in  reprisal  for  the 
shooting  of  Police-Inspector  Swanzy. 

A  Constantinople  report  says  that  all 
leading  Moslem  religious  authorities  in 
Anatolia  have  approved  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  principles  of  Bolshevism 
identical  with  those  of  Islamism  because 
"based  on  democracy."  The  proclama- 
tion calls  on  all  good  Moslems  to  accept 
the  tenets  of  Bolshevism. 

Organization  of  all  workers  in  the  world 
to  fight  against  future  wars  is  urged  in 
an  appeal  to  "the  proletariat  of  the 
universe"  issued  by  the  International 
League  of  Trade-Unions  in  Holland 
and  signed  by  several  union  labor- 
leaders. 

August  24. — According  to  advices  from 
London,  seven  hundred  moderate- 
minded  Irishmen  of  all  parties  and 
creeds  come  together  in  Dublin  in  the 
first  united  Irish  attempt  to  bridge  the 
issue  between  the  Sinn  Fein  and  the 
British  Government.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  declaring  the  conference  was 
convinced  peace  could  be  obtained  by 
the  British  Government's  granting  Ire- 
land full  national  self-government 
which  would  make  special  provision  for 
Ulster. 

The  Albanians  have  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Serbs  in  the  Dibra  region,  says  a 
report  from  London.  The  Serbs  lost 
two  thousand  men. 

It  is  officially  confirmed  in  London  that 
the  Lord  Milner  Mission  recommends 
independence  for  Egypt,  of  the  Cuban 
variety.  Egypt  will  be  left  to  rule  and 
guard  herself,  the  British  merely  having 
treaty  rights  giving  assured  safety  to 
her  route  to  India  through  the  Suez 
Canal. 

It  is  reported  from  Managua  that  sev- 
eral persons  were  killed  and  there  was 
bloodshed  in  many  towns  throughout 
Nicaragua  during  disturbances  inci- 
dent to  the  recent  registration  of  voters 
for  the  Presidential  election.  Thou- 
sands are  said  to  have  been  deprived  of 
their  registration  privileges. 

Pedro  Zamora,  the  Jalisco  bandit,  offers 
to  surrender,  according  to  information 
from  Mexico  City.  It  is  said  that  the 
foreigners  held  by  Zamora  for  ransom 
will  not  be  harmed. 

DOMESTIC 

August  18. — The  Tennessee  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  vote  of  49  to  47  rati- 
fies the  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  giving  the  suffrage  to 
women.  Tennessee  being  the  thirty- 
sixth  State  to  ratify,  the  amendment 
now  becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  By  the  amend- 
ment, 9,500,000  women  voters  will  be 
added  to  the  17,500,000  who,  by  State 
enactment,  already  possess  the  suffrage. 

August  19. — The  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  New  York  State  refuses  to  permit 
the  railroads  to  charge  within  that  State 
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Measure  by  Your  Purse 


If  you  are  like  most  of  us  you 
are  apt  these  days  to  measure 
things  by  your  pocket-book. 
If  an  Exide  Battery  will 
really  give  you  longer  service 
and  freedom  from  repairs, 
you  want  one  when  the  time 
comes  to  replace  the  battery 
in  your  car. 

You  can  best  see  for  yourself 
the  advantages  of  Exide  con- 
struction by  visiting  our  near- 
est Service  Station,  but  prior 
to  that  visit  you  have  a  right 
to  expect  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary from  an  Exide  Battery. 


For  great  industries  of  all 
kinds,  central  power  stations, 
the  Bell  Telephone  System, 
Marconi  Wireless,  the  navies 
of  various  nations,  put  their 
faith  in  the  lasting  power  of 
Exide  Batteries. 

The  first  automobile  starting 
battery  was  an  Exide,  and  the 
Exide  ready  for  your  car  today 
has  in  it  every  lesson  learned 
by  the  oldest  and  largest  man- 
ufacturers of  storage  batteries 
in  the  world.  Call  at  the 
nearest  Exide  Station  and 
convince  yourself. 


LOOK  FOR 

THIS  SIGN 


No  matter  what  make  of  battery  you  have,  if  it  needs  attention  it 
will  be  given  unprejudiced,  expert  attention  at  the  nearest  Exide 
Service  Station,  and  will  be  made  to  last  as  long  as  possible,  until  you 
are  ready  to  replace  it  with  an  Exide — the  Jong-life  battery.  There 
is  an  Exide  Service  Station  near  you. 

THE  ELECTRIC   STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 

Service  Stations  Everywhere  PHILADELPHIA  Branches  in  1 7  Cities 

Special  Canadian  Representatives:   Chas.  E.  Goad  Engineering  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto  and  Montreal 


Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage  batteries  for  every  purpose 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


the  increased  passenger-rates  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Commission.  The 
forty  per  cent,  increase  in  freight- 
rates  would  be  allowed,  however. 

Trunk-line  railroads  of  the  United  States 
incurred  a  deficit  of  $15,616,328  on 
June  operations,  according  to  a  prelim- 
inary report  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

August  21. — According  to  Lloyd's  Regis- 
ter of  Shipping,  just  issued,  the  gross 
tonnage  of  United  States  shipping  has 
been  increased  by  more  than  five  hun- 
dred per  cent,  since  1914,  standing  now 
at  16,049,000  tons,  which  is  second  only 
to  Great  Britain,  with  18,330,000  tons. 

Indorsement  by  the  Socialist  party  of  the 
United  States,  with  certain  reservations, 
of  the  Russian  Third  International  is 
announced  by  the  party's  executive 
committee  at  Pittsburgh  as  the  outcome 
of  a  referendum  vote  taken  under  in- 
structions of  the  national  convention 
held  in  New  York  in  May.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  Third  International  which 
met  in  Moscow  July  21  to  August  8  was 
to  consolidate  and  organize  world 
revolution. 

August-  23. — The  Socialist  party  of  Amer- 
ica, according  to  a  statement  issued  by 
its  executive  committee  in  Pittsburgh, 
goes  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  Social- 
ist party  in  Poland  on  the  ground  that 
the  latter  has  become  a  tool  of  the 
Imperialist  victors  of  the  Entente. 

The  War  Department  announces  that  the 
removal  of  bodies  of  American  soldiers, 
buried  in  France  will  begin  on  Septem- 
ber 15. 

The  Census  Bureau  announces  the  popu- 
lation of  the  following  cities:  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  324,410,  an  increase  of  76,- 
029;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  159,282,  an 
increase  of  27,856;  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
314,194,  an  increase  of  80,544;  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  171,717,  an  increase  of 
34,468. 

August  24. — The  four  United  States  air- 
planes flying  from  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  to 
Nome,  Alaska,  arrive  at  the  latter  place. 
They  started  from  Mineola  on  July  21, 
but  their  actual  flying  time  from  New 
York  to  Nome  was  fifty-five  hours. 

Governor  Roberts,  of  Tennessee,  mails  to 
Secretary  of  State  Colby,  President  Wil- 
son, Vice-President  Marshall,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress 
the  certification  of  ratification  of  the 
Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  by  the 
Tennessee  legislature.  Tennessee  op- 
ponents of  woman  suffrage  announce 
that  they  will  file  suit  for  an  injunction 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  directed 
against  Secretary  Colby,  to  prevent  him 
from  proclaiming  the  ratification  of  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment. 


Forward,  the  Gas  Brigade. — General 
Swinton  warns  us  that,  when  the  next 
war  comes  along,  we  shall  all  be  killed  by 
gas.  But  we  have  an  idea  that  the  poli- 
ticians will  have  done  the  trick  for  us  long 
before  that. — The  Passing  Show  (London). 


Stationary. — Mr.  Pester — "  Ah,  honey ! 
You  are  still  worth  your  weight  in  gold  to 
me. 

His  Wife — "  I  think  you're  perfectly 
horrid.  You  told  me  that  years  ago,  and 
everything  has  gone  up  since  them." — 
Boston  Globe. 


The  New 


Speedy  Saving - 
Full  Protection 


/ 


k 


*-?}*n 


yTheOh 


Slow.  Wasteful- 
No  Protection 


The  Modern  Way  of  Stamping  Mail 

There  is  pride  in  having  your  office  up-to-date — in  using 
devices  that  people  know  simplify  work,  save  time,  labor 
and  money. 

Stamps  are  money — and  the  one  thing  that  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  business  and  professional  people.  You 
must  keep  them;  you  must  handle  them;  and  you  must 
affix  them. 

Then  why  not  do  all  these  things  efficiently,'  in  a  quick, 
simple,  systematic,  economical  way  ? 

All  this  can  be  easily  accomplished  in  one  stroke  by 
merely  adopting 

MULTIP0ST 

Postage  Stamping  Equipment 

The  line  starts  with  the  plain  Multipost  that  keeps  stamps  locked  in 
one  place  and  affixes  them  in  one-fourth  the  time  it  takes  the  old  way; 
it  includes  Multiposts  with  accurate,  fool-proof  counters  added,  machines 
with  interchangeable  stamp  containers  for  handling  several  denomina- 
tions of  stamps  with  one  Multipost,  Parcel  Post  Machines  for  keeping 
parcel  post  stamps  locked  in  one  place  and  providing  a  quick,  sanitary 
way  of  selecting  and  affixing  the  exact  denominations  wanted,  while 
recording  the  stamps  used,  each  denomination  separately. 

FREE  TRIAL  AND  ADVICE— A  Multipost  will  be  sent  to  any 
office  on  Free  Trial  upon  mere  request;  also,  our  mail  experts  will  give 
Free  Advice  on  the  systematizing  of  mailing  departments.  Write  for 
Trial  or  Booklet. 

MULTIPOST  CO. 
Rochester.  N.Y. 


Some  good  territory 
open     for     Salesmen 


PARCEL  POST 
MACHINE 


—ii 


MULTIPOST 
$TA>P    AFFIXtR 


&PmZ£2 


STAMP    CONTA    JE 


.ANCEABL  . 
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THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE 


• 


WE'VE  kept  right  on 
making  good  shoes 
through  all  the  ups  and 
downs  of  prices,  and 
men  who  appreciate  the 
value  and  economy  of 
good  shoes"priced  right" 
have  kept  right  on  buy- 
ing Florsheims. 

Consider  the  wear  not  the 
price  per  pair.  Look  for  the 
name — The  Florsheim  Shoe. 
Write  for  booklet  "Styles  of 
the  Times." 

THE  FLORSHEIM 
SHOE   COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Chicago 


The 

Kenwood- 
Style  M-6i 


DECK  PAINT 


Dries  hard  ouerniqlit 


A  FTER  three  years 
**•  of  comparative 
testing,  Yale  Univer- 
sity adopted  U.  S.N. 
Deck  Paint  as  ils 
standard  for  floors. 
If  it  pays  the  most 
experienced  buyers.to 
secure  the  best  paint, 
it  will  pay  you  also. 

The  Billings-  Chapin  Co. 

Cleveland 
Roston  New  York 


FOR   a  MEN    j&    OF  BRAINS 


fGARS 

•MAD  E  AT   KEY"WEST>- 


Am^i^mf; 


ffowartfrops 


The  most  exquisite  perfume  ever  produced. 
Made  without  alcohol.  Bottle  with  long 
glass  stopper  containing  enouerh  for  6 
months,  Lilac  or  Crabapple  $1.50;  Lily  of  the 
Vallev,  Rose  or  Violet  $2.00.  At  druggists  or 
by  mail.  Send  20  cts.  stamps  for  miniature 
•bottle.  Send  81.00  for  Souvenir  Box  of  five  25 
cent  bottles— five  differen*  odors. 
PAUL  RIEGER  CO.  (Since  1872)    212  firstSt.,Sanfri»cisc» 


Fiv#  2,5 4  Blitttes 


INVESTMENTS  •  AND  ♦  FINANCE 


WHAT  BECAME  OF  THE  GOLD  IN  THE  CZAR'S  TREASURY 


WHEN  the  war  broke  in  1914  the 
Russian  gold  reserve  in  the  vaults 
of  the  State  Bank  at  Petrograd  had  reached 
a  record  figure — about  1,601,000,000  rubles 
— the  greatest  relative  amount  in  the  world. 
Many  rumors  have  been  published  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  it:  The  Bank 
of  England  was  getting  some  via  Canada; 
it  was  being  handed  over  to  Germany 
under  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty;  it  was 
being  spent  abroad  on  propaganda;  the 
Bolsheviki  were  offering  to  exchange  it  for 
necessary  commodities;  the  Czecho-Slovak 
movement  captured  some  at  Kazan;  the 
Siberian  Government  at  Omsk  and  the  later 
Kolchak  regime  were  using  it  for  credit 
transactions  abroad,   etc. 

"The  true  story  of  the  fate  of  the 
Russian  gold"  upon  the  deposition  of  the 
Czar,  W.  J.  Novitsky  claims  to  be  telling  in 
the  New  York  Times,  and  his  account 
"appears  to  be  official,"  in  the  opinion  of 
the  New  York  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  which  reprints  it.  Mr.  Novitsky 
was  formerly  Assistant  Minister  of  Finance 
in  the  Ail-Russian  (Kerensky)  Government. 
One  purpose  of  his  story  is  to  throw  light 
on  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Government  that  might  be  used  as 
a  basis  of  credits  in  the  exchange  of  goods. 

The  policy  of  reenf orcing  the  gold  fund  be- 
gan soon  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  says 
Mr.  Novitsky,  under  Count  Kokovtzeff, 
Minister  of  Finance.  The  record  figure  of 
1,601,000,000  rubles  (exclusive  of  gold  on 
current  accounts  outside  of  Russia)  had 
been  facilitated  by  abundant  crops  and 
increased  gold  production  in  Siberia. 
Proceeds  of  railway  loans  abroad  were 
also  used  for  the  acquisition  of  metal 
there  on  Russian  treasury  account,  while 
settlement  with  railway  companies  in 
Russia  was  effected  in  rubles.  Mr. 
Novitsky  explains  that — 

In  spite  of  having  entered  the  war  with 
such  an  ample  gold  stock,  Russia's  position, 
from  the  view-point  of  finance,  was  much 
weaker  than  that  of  other  belligerents. 
The  mass  of  her  rural  population  was  not 
accustomed  to  subscribing  to  loans  and  the 
small  capacity  of  the  Russian  interior  mar- 
ket forced  the  Government  to  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  war-expenditure  by 
increased  issues  of  paper  money.  The 
necessity  of  payment  credits  abroad  for 
war-supplies  and  the  coupons  of  Russian 
external  loans,  and  the  impossibility  in  the 
first  months  of  the  war  of  obtaining  credits 
from  the  Allies,  forced  the  Government  to 
embark  upon  the  policy  of  spending  its 
gold  reserve. 

Of  the  shipments  to  England  and  Sweden 
Mr.  Novitsky  says: 

The  first  shipment  of  gold  from  Russia 
to  England,  called  for  by  the  agreement 
between  the  British  and  Russian  Govern- 


ments, amounted  to  £8,000,000  and  tool 
place  in  October,  1914.  The  secrecy  of 
the  shipment  was  guarded  by  all  possible 
precautions.  The  cruiser  Drake  and  the 
military  transport  Mantois,  upon  reaching 
Archangel,  were  kept  in  the  open  sea  at  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  land,  and 
the  gold  was  transboarded  during  the  night 
from  fighters  and  barges.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  measures  of  secrecy,  Germany  be- 
came aware  of  this  shipment,  and  on  the 
way  to  England  the  Drake  and  the  Mantois 
met  with  mine-fields  sown  by  German 
submarine  mine-layers.  The  gold  was 
safely  delivered  to  Liverpool,  but  the 
fate  of  the  two  vessels,  which  were  damaged 
while  conveying  it,  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  refrain  from  further  shipments  via 
this  route.  Subsequent  shipments  were 
conveyed  by  rail  to  Vladivostok  and  from 
there  on  board  Japanese  cruisers  to  Van- 
couver, B.  C. 

The  shipment  above  referred  to  of 
£8,000,000  was  a  sale  of  Russian  gold  to 
Great  Britain.  Its  proceeds  were  ^rapidly 
exhausted,  and  in  order  to  obtain  credits 
in  pounds  sterling,  urgently  needed  by 
Russia  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war,  two  financial  agreements  were 
entered  into  between  the  two  governments 
providing  for  shipments  by  Russia  to  En- 
gland of  gold  to  the  amounts  of  £40,000,000 
and  of  £20,000,000,  respectively. 

Shipments  were  made  partly  to  Japan 
and  partly  to  Canada.  In  accordance 
with  an  agreement  between  the  British 
Admiralty  and  the  Naval  Ministry  of 
Japan,  shipments  on  board  of  Japanese 
men-of-war  were  under  Japanese  convoy. 
In  the  same  way  £20,000,000  was  shipped 
under  a  second  agreement  from  Moscow  in 
February,  1917,  a  short  while  before  the 
revolution. 

Under  the  agreements,  in  exchange  for 
the  gold  shipped,  credits  were  granted  to 
Russia  in  England;  under  the  first  for 
£300,000,000  and  under  the  second  for 
£150,000,000. 

In  connection  with  these  arrangements, 
and  as  an  outcome  of  same,  there  originated 
the  important  liability  by  Russia  in  favor 
of  England,  which,  with  other  credits 
opened  in  favor  of  Russia,  amounted  to 
about  £561,000,000  at  the  time  of  the 
Bolshevik  upheaval. 

The  above  shipments  of  gold  actually 
decreased  the  Russian  stock  by  £68,000,- 
000  ($330,000,000). 

In  addition  to  these  shipments  the 
Russian  Government,  in  order  to  pay  in 
Sweden  for  war-contracts,  started  in  the 
fall  of  1917,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Bol- 
shevik upheaval,  negotiations  with  a 
syndicate  of  Swedish  banks  for  a  credit  in 
kronen  on  delivery  to  Sweden  of  gold  to 
the  value  of  $2,500,000.  This  gold  was 
shipped  to  Stockholm  in  October,  1917,  and 
is  still  kept  in  the  Swedish  Riksbank. 

These  are  all  the  credit  operations  con- 
nected with  the  shipment  of  gold  from 
Russia  during  the  world-war.  However, 
further  operations  of  depositing  gold  were 
effected  by  the  Government  of  Admiral 
Kolchak  much  later,  in  the  fall  of  1919, 
as  I  will  tell  later. 

The  story  of  what  happened  to  the  gold 
on  hand  when  the  Bolsheviki  came  into 
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ELECTRIC  SHOCK 
KILLS  MN5KY< 

Abraham  Evansky,  of  406  Mon 
roe  street,  a  driver  for  the  1  ciEaic 
Zz&  vr;s.:r.  Company  was  almos*  in- 
itantly  killed  early  thle  morning 
when-  he  attempted  to  turn  on  an 
electric  switfh  in  a  small  ice  cream/ 
store  on  First  street,   Hackensack.. 

Evansky  entered   the  'store  for  ths| 
purpose    of    delivering    some    cream 
The  interior  of  the  store  was  rat* 
dark   and    knowing'    the   whereabo1. 
of  the  switchboard,  he  tried  tO  tu 
on  the  llghta. 

His   hands  were  wet,  and  In  sot 
manner  he  must  have  had  one  h.. 
■on  the  sw|t«h   while  the   other  ca 
in  contact  with  the  current  vWl 

Evansky   was   unable   to   diseng: 
his   hand    from    the   switch.     As    i 
haavy   eicctric  shock   passed   throug 
his  body,  he,  screamed  for  help. 
J  Another  man  In  the  store  attempt 
Cd  to  release  him  but  his  efforts  prov-/ 
ed  ..useless.       Before    the     electricity! 


Groping  through  darkness,  he  found 
— the  exposed  knife  switch 


Clutching,  clinging,  he  held  it— until  death 


GROPING,  feeling  his  way  slowly  through 
the    darkness    ahead,    he    reached    the 
'switch   ....   but — 

His  hands  were  wet — it  was  an  exposed 
■knife  switch.  He  grasped  it — he  couldn't 
[let  go.  The  heavy  electric  current,. shooting 
(through  his  body,  held  him  ....  until  death. 

All  over  the  land  protest 
is  going  up 

From  everywhere  an  outcry,  in  ever-increas- 
ing intensity,  is  heard  against  the  needless 
waste  of  life  and  property  caused  by  the 
exposed  knife  switch. 

Fire  marshals  are  ruling  against  it;  safety 
(officials  are  branding  it  as  dangerous;  labor 
unions  are  denouncing  it;  electrical  societies 
are  condemning  it;  architects  and  con- 
tractors are  blacklisting  it;  from  every  side 
comes  the  demand  from  authorities — the 
exposed  knife  switch  must  go. 

State  Fire  Marshal  H.  H.  Friedley  of  In- 
diana, jn  ruling  against  the  exposed  knife 
switch,  describes  it  as  "one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific causes  of  loss  of  life  and  property."  John 
3  Horan,  State  Fire  Marshal  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  called  it  "one  of  the  most  dangerous 
pire  and  accident  hazards  in  existence." 

A  total  of  "$1,183,674  was  lost  in  Michigan 
during  the  year  1919,  by  fires  due  to  defective 
installation  of  wires  and  carelessness  in  at- 
tending," says  Fire  Marshal  Frank  H. 
.Ellsworth  of  Michigan.  Fire  Marshal  L. 
T.  Hussey  of  Kansas  has  joined  these  pro- 
gressive states  with  a  similar  ruling  "to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  State  of 
Kansas." 

The    Western     Association    of    Electrical 


Inspectors,  in  convention  at  St.  Louis, 
January  27,  28  and  29,  1920,  went  on  record 
without  a  dissenting  vote  as  being  in  favor 
of  the  use  of  enclosed  switches. 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch 

The  Square  D  Safety  Switch  is  an  absolute 
safeguard  against  shock,  fire,  and  industrial 
accident  of  any  kind. 

It  is  a  simple  knife  switch  in  a  pressed-steel 
housing — externally  operated.  A  handle  on 
the  outside  does  all  the  work. 

Current  cannot  reach  that  handle,  nor  the 
box  itself — tough,  rugged  insulation  com- 
pletely isolates  all  live  parts.  They  are 
safely  enclosed  within  steel  walls. 

The  switch  may  be  locked  in  the  open  posi- 
tion, too,  while  work  is  being  done  on  the 
line;  nobody  can  thoughtlessly  turn  on  the 
current.  This  feature  is  saving  many  an 
electrician's  life.  "On"  and  "Off"  posi- 
tions are  clearly  indicated.  The  Square  D 
Safety  Switch  is  made  in  over  300  sizes, 
types  and  capacities — for  factories,  office 
buildings  and  homes. 


1    Li 


The  dangerous  exposed 
knife  switch 


The  Square  D  Safely 
Switch 


The  greatest  remaining  hazard  around  an 
electrical  installation — the  exposed  knife 
switch — is  going. 

All  over  the  country  progressive  firms — 
leaders  both  in  employes'  welfare  and  in  ef- 
ficient production — are  safeguarding  the 
lives  of  their  workmen  and  their  property 
by  replacing  all  old-style  exposed  knife 
switches  with  Square  D  Safety  Switches. 
Prominent  among  them  are: 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company 
Carborundum  Company  of  America 
Allis  Chalmers  Company 
Sinclair  Refining  Company 
Texas  Company 
Rock  Island  Lines 
Sperry  Flour  Company 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Bethlehem  Ship  Building  Corporation 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company 
Aluminum  Ore  Company 

Listed  as  standard  for  both  fire  and  accident 
prevention  by  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
Meets  the  requirements  of  the  National  Elec- 
trical Safety  Code  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Installed  by  your  electrical 
contractor-dealer 

Architects  and  engineers  are  listing  it  as  stand- 
ard equipment.  Ask  any  of  them  for  further 
information — or  write  us  direct. 

Act  NOW  and  protect  your  workmen,  your 
family  and  your  property  against  fire,  shocks 
and  other  electrical  hazards. 

SQUARE  D  COMPANY 

1400  Rivard  Strout,  Dotroit,  Michigan 
Canadian  Factory.  Walkervllle.  Out. 
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The  magic  fluid  of  many  uses 

WHY  buy  a  different  cure  for 
every  "trouble"  when  a  can  of 
•Tasgon  will  do  the  trick  quicker, 
easier  and  cheaper? 

Whenever  you  use  a  WTench —  use  Tasgon. 
Dissolves  rust.  Instantly  loosens  bolt,  nut 
or  joint.  A  time  and  labor  saver — a  neces- 
sity in  machine  or  railroad  shop,  garage, 
factory,  mine,  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home. 

A  miracle  worker  for  automobilists.  Pre- 
vents carbon,  stops  squeaks  in  springs, 
primes  cold  motors,  loosens  spark  plugs, 
removes  rust.  And  does  not  injure  any 
part  it  touches. 

Get  Tasgon  to-day  from  your  hardware  or 
automobile  supply  store.  Comes  in  half- 
pint,  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans.  Nozzle- 
top  pint  can  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of 
$1.00  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

Polygon  Products  Company 

141  Milk  Street     -    Boston,  Mass. 

( Made  by  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. ) 


Another  Polygon  product — 
removes  tar,  grease,  oil,  ipots 
and  stains  from  automobile 
bodies,  tires,  leather  cushions, 
carpets,  rugs,  upholstery. 
Cleans  windshields  and  head- 
lights. Will  not  injure  finish 
or  fabric.  In  half-pint  and 
quart  cans. 


|     ,         BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Execotlve  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  eround  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz.  A.  M.t  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
stall  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  dow  for  Infor- 
mation and  free  bo  >k  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  952-H       Chicago 
"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World'* 


!ewwt£OM& 


fa!       SEALING  WAX 


Contents  never  see 
light  when  Dennison 
Wax  seals  up  the 
package.  Special 
grades  for  banks,  ex- 
press companies  and 
,  manufacturers.  Ask 
your  stationer. 


Write  to  Denniton  Mfg.  Company,  Dtpt.tf 
Framingham,  Mast.,  for  "Handy  'Bock-'" 


©  What  Next  ? 
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power  in  November,  1917,  begins  with  Mr. 
Xovitsky's  statement  that  "of  the  gold 
that  remained  in  Russia  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  Bolshevik  upheaval,  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  six  hundred  million  dollars, 
half  was  stored  in  Samara  and  then  in 
Kazan,  the  remaining  part  in  Moscow  and 
in  Petrograd." 

Forced  to  accept  all  the  conditions  dic- 
tated by  Germany,  the  Soviet  Government 
was  obliged  to  ship  to  Berlin,  out  of  the 
Moscow  funds,  $160,000,000  (320,000,000 
rubles)  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Peace  Treaty.  We 
know  that  this  gold  represented  one-third 
part  of  the  levy  imposed  upon  Russia. 
The  second  third  part  consisted  of  320,000,- 
000  rubles,  credit  notes  of  the  old  issue,  or 
so-called  Romanof  notes,  discounted  at  110 
marks  per  100  rubles,  and  amounted  con- 
sequently to  352.000,000  German  marks. 
The  rate  of  exchange  of  110  marks,  as  men- 
tioned above,  did  not  correspond  with  the 
rates  prevailing  at  that  time  in  Scandina- 
vian countries,  and  the  application  of  it  by 
the  Germans  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
fact  that  they  adopted  as  a  basis  a  new 
gold  parity  and  not  the  actual  exchange 
rate.  Owing  to  this,  the  Germans  received 
gold  to  the  equivalent  of  320,000,000  credit 
rubles,  and,  therefore,  gold  also  must  be  re- 
turned to  Russia  in  the  future  in  the 
amount  of  352,000,000  marks. 

The  last  one-third  lot  of  the  levy  shipped 
to  Germany  consisted  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles and  cotton,  which,  under  the  guise  of 
requisition  and  confiscation,  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  Bolshevik  Government  from 
Russia,  and  in  the  main  part  from  Moscow 
industrials  and  merchants.  The  value  of 
these  goods,  in  accordance  with  informa- 
tion at  hand,  exceeds  greatly  the  value  of 
either  of  the  two  items  previously  men- 
tioned, as  the  Bolsheviki  handed  the  Ger- 
mans goods  in  accordance  with  a  valuation 
established  on  a  friendly  arbitrary  basis 
which  was,  at  any  rate,  much  lower  than 
the  prices  prevailing  at  that  time  on  the 
Russian  markets. 

The  gold  which  represented  the  first  one- 
third  part  of  the  Russian  contribution  was, 
in  obedience  to  the  conditions  of  the  armis- 
tice, handed  over  by  Germany  to  the  Allies 
in  the  fall  of  1918,  and  is  now  stored  in  the 
Banque  de  France. 

As  to  the  gold  stored  in  Samara  and 
Kazan,  Mr.  Novitsky  gives  this  history: 

In  June,  1918,  when  the  Czecho-Slovak 
movement  originated  along  the  lower  course 
of  the  Volga  River,  which  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Soviet  rule  in  the  area 
where  the  Czecho-Slovak  forces  operated, 
the  Soviet  Government  evacuated  from 
Samara  to  Kazan  part  of  the  gold  .reserve 
stored  with  the  Samara  branch  of  the  State 
Bank.  There  was  already  stored  in  the 
vaults  of  the  local  branch  of  the  State  Bank 
in  Kazan  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  brought 
thither  from  central  Russia  in  the  course 
of  the  war  with  Germany. 

When,  in  the  following  month,  the  Bol- 
sheviki were  forced  to  evacuate  Kazan, 
they  had  no  time  to  spare  to  lift  the  gold 
which  remained,  in  the  amount  of  slightly 
more  than  thirty  thousand  poods — three 
hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars.  It  was 
thus  captured  from  them. 

The  figure  of  forty  thousand  poods  gold 


Has  your  Phonograph 

this  Attachment? 

DO  you  still  wind  your  phonograph  by  hand, 
or  are  you  one  of  the  fortunate  thousands 
who  have  only  to  touch  the  button  and  let  the 
Motrola  do  the  winding — electrically? 

MOTROLA 

The  Motrola  is  attached  easily  to  any  make 
or  price  of  phonograph.  Doesn't  mar  the 
most  expensive  machine;  really  improves  the 
quality  of  the  music.  Starts  when  button  is 
touched;  stops  automatically  when  spring 
motor  reaches  the  proper  tension.  From  your 
dealer;  or  write  us. 

Jones-Motrola,  Inc. 

57  E.Jackson  Blvd.    29  West  35th  St.    315  So.  Broadway 
Chicago  New  York  Lo*  Angeles 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is  needed  in   ever, 
American  hume  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


"The  Major" 

A  shoe  that  needs 
no  breaking  in. 

The  Original  and  Genuine 
J.P.SMITH  SHOE  CO.-J0HN  EBBERTS  SHOE  & 

Makers  of  Mens  Shoes  Makers  of  Women's  Shoe 

Chicago  Buffalo 

Here  are  two  of  the 
popular  fall  styles. 
Not  only  smart  in 
appearance,  but  ex- 
tremely comfortable 
because  of  the  lux- 
urious cushion  inner 
sole.  "The  Easiest 
Shoes  On  Earth. " 

The 

"Special 

Measurement 

No.  R-872 
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Born  in  the  Electric  Furnace 


Two  remarkable  fast-cutting  abrasives  for  metal  work- 
ing: Carbalox  and  Herculundum.  No  job  too  rough; 
no  metal  too  tough,  for  these  time-saving  abrasives. 

OLD  methods  of  finishing  metals  were 
inadequate;    the   planer   and  milling 


machine  too  slow  and  expensive  for  many 
kinds  of  light  cutting,  grinding  and  finish- 
ing work.  Output  simply  had  to  be  in- 
creased at  top-notch  speed. 

Under  the  stress  of  these  conditions  were 
perfected  two  of  the  fastest-cutting  abra- 
sives ever  known  to  science.  Repeated  lab- 
oratory tests  and  service  trials  proved  Car- 
balox unequalled  for  steel,  brass,  copper,  and 
aluminum;  and  Herculundum  for  cast  iron 
and  similar  materials. 

One  automobile  company  takes  manifolds 
from  the  foundry,  slaps  them  on  a  table 
grinder,  and  in  double-quick  time  the  sharp 
Carbalox  discs  grind  them  down  ready  for 
the  assembling  room.     Another  shop  uses 


the    vertical    grinders   with    Herculundum 
discs  for  finishing  bearing  caps. 

Equal  to  the  cutting  ability  of  Carbalox 
and  Herculundum,  are  the  master-methods 
used  in  preparing  these  abrasives  for  use. 
On  extra-tough  special  paper  or  strong  cloth 
the  tiny  particles  are  everlastingly  held  by 
glue  of  extraordinary  tenacity.  Around  cor- 
ners and  edges,  U.  S.  Abrasives  bend  with- 
out breaking  or  losing  cutting  edges;  that 
is  proof  of  excellent  materials  and  methods. 

You  cannot  sharpen  abrasives, 
therefore  buy  the  best  from  U.  S. 

Our  Service  Department  will  study  your  requirements,  and 
recommend  the  grades  best  suited  to  your  work.  Send  us  a 
trial  order  for  your  next  requirements.  If  U.  S.  Abrasives  are 
not  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  return  the  goods  and  we  will 
allow  you  full  credit  and  freight  both  ways.  You  be  the  judge. 
What  could  be  more  fair? 


tet  SAND  PAPER 


Fast-Cutting  Mineral  Abrasives 

Flint  Paper  Garnet  Paper  Emery'Paper  Crocus  Cloth 

Garnet  Cloth  Emery  Cloth  Carbalox  Cloth         Herculundum  Cloth 

Sheets,  Discs,  Circles,  Belts  and  Rolls  of  various  widths  and  lengths 
of  the  above  V .  S.  Abrasives. 


UNITED  STATES  SAND  PAPER  COMPANY,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


Look  for  the 

MAP  TRADE  MARK 


Stocks  at  following  branch 

New  York  Philadelphia 

Boston  Detroit 


iffice 


Chicago 
San  Francisco 
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Bathe  where 
the  water  is 
always  fresh 
and  clean 


YOU  use  the  water  once  when  you  bathe  the 
shower  way.  It  drives  from  the  shower  head 
in  a  healthful  stream  that  sparkles  with  fresh- 
ness as  it  strikes  your  back,  your  chest,  your  entire 
body.  Then  it  drains  off,  leaving  your  skin  clean, 
your  nerves  revived  and  you  "on  your  toes." 

And  two  minutes  are  enough  for  an  invigorating 
shower  with  nothing  to  do  about  the  tub  afterward. 

One  of  the  things  that  furthers  the  delight  of 
shower  bathing  is  anticipation,  knowing  that  the 
shower  will  work  with  full  efficiency  whenever  you 
are  ready.  This  is  why  your  shower  should  be  a 
Speakman. 

Every  known  improvement  that  is  good  is  found 
in  Speakman  Showers.  Take  an  instance:  the  Mix- 
ometer,  which  instantly  regulates  the  shower's  tem- 
perature. Incidentally,  ask  a  Speakman  Shower 
owner  how  well  the  Mixometer  works.* 


Some  day  you'll  build  or  remodel. 
You'll  want  a  shower.  Ask  your 
plumber  or  plumbing  supply  dealer 
about  Speakman  Showers.  He'll 
give  you  a  booklet  describing  and 
illustrating  some  of  them;  and  he 
carries  various  styles  in  stock,  in- 
cluding the  Speakman  Portable 
Shower,  that  can  be  installed  over 
any  bath  tub  in  half  an  hour  with  a 
screw  driver.  Ask  to  see  it.  It's 
indicative  of  Speakman  quality. 


If  for  any  reason  you  can't  get  a     Here,s  the  Speakman  952*  Ml-xom. 
Speakman  Shower  booklet,  write  us.     «*t  shower  installed  over  a  built- 


in  tub— an  ideal  installation.  There's 
plenty  of  room  inside  the  curtain. 


Speakman    Company 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 


*Showers  are  subjected  to  hard  usage  in  hotels.     If  you  are  interested,  we'll  send  you 
the  name  of  the  hotel  nearest  you  using  Speakman  Showers. 
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[one  pood  equals  36  lbs.],  which  is  often  seen 
in  all  documents,  official  as  well  as  private, 
does  not  correspond  with  the  actual  state  of 
things.  This  exaggeration  can  be  explained 
by  the  probability  that  the  estimate  has  ac- 
cepted as  pure  gold  the  weight  of  alloy  from 
which  silver  was  not  yet  separated,  and  that 
the  weight  of  tare  was  included.  The  bal- 
ance-sheet of  the  State  Bank  in  Omsk  gives 
as  a  basic  figure  the  amount  of  $332,915,- 
653 — 30,563  poods  in  coin  and  bars;  also 
two  thousand  poods  (about  seventy-two 
thousand  pounds)  of  gold  and  silver  alloys 
of  various  concentration. 

The  gold  from  Kazan  in  the  latter  part 
of  August,  1918,  was  transported  on 
steamers  and  barges  to  Samara  and  was 
stored  there  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  left 
for  Ufa,  whence  the  gold  was  also  moved. 

When  the  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  were  at  Ufa  negotiations  were 
conducted  with  the  Siberian  Government, 
at  that  time  already  formed  in  Omsk,  re- 
garding the  fusion  and  formation  of  a  coali- 
tion government.  Under  the  pressure  of 
.the  Bolsheviki  the  People's  Government 
decided  to  move  from  Ufa  to  Tcheliabinsk, 
to  remove  thereto  the  gold  reserve,  while 
at  the  same  time  continuing  negotiations 
with  the  Siberian  Government. 

Here,  however,  things  happened  which 
had  not  been  foreseen  by  the  members  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  On  the  arrival 
in  Tcheliabinsk  of  the  trains  of  the  people's 
representatives  with  the  trains  of  gold,  the 
members  of  the  Government  went  in  full 
quorum  in  search  of  a  place  for  the  safe 
storing  of  the  metal.  They  intended  to  use 
the  vaults  of  the  State  Bank,  but  on  their 
return  to  the  railway  station  the  trains  con- 
taining the  gold  were  gone.  Upon  some- 
body's orders  they  had  been  directed  to 
Omsk,  where  they  duly  and  safely  arrived. 

This  political  coup  of  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Siberian  Government  deprived  the 
People's  Government  of  their  main  assets  in 
negotiations  with  the  Siberian  Government. 
A  directory  was  formed,  based  upon  the 
principle  of  coalition  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, but,  as  is  well  known,  it  did  not 
last  very  long  and  was  replaced  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  Kolchak. 

Admiral  Kolchak' s  fate  is  linked  with  the 
supply  of  gold  at  Omsk,  part  of  which  was 
spent  and  part  lost  to  the  Bolsheviki,  ac- 
cording to  this  narrative: 

The  appearance  of  the  gold  in  Omsk  be- 
came the  subject  of  great  rejoicing  by  the 
Siberian  Government.  All  the  hopes  of 
economical  resurrection  of  Siberia  were 
based  on  this  gold.  Public  opinion  was  for 
conserving  it  intact,  up  to  the  moment  of 
the  convocation  of  the  all-Russian  Constit- 
uent Assembly;  but  the  lack  of  equip- 
ment for  the  Siberian  Army  fighting  the 
Bolsheviki  and  the  demands  by  the  Allies 
for  effective  guaranties  of  payment  for 
arms  and  ammunition  compelled  Admiral 
Kolchak  to  use  the  reserve. 

In  May,  1919,  sales  of  gold  began  to  take 
place  to  cover  the  acquisition  of  military 
supplies.  Besides,  it  became  necessary  to 
ship  gold  to  Hongkong  in  connection  with 
the  opening  in  favor  of  the  Omsk  Govern- 
ment of  a  credit  by  an  Anglo-American 
Syndicate  (Baring  Brothers  Company ;  Kid- 
der, Peabody  &  Co.).  Altogether  there  was 
shipped  from  Omsk  to  Vladivostok  13,234 
poods— $144,076,719— of  which  11, 234  poods 
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— $122,302,997— reached  the  destination 
safely,  whereas  2,000  poods— $21, 773,722 
— was  seized  by  Ataman  Semenoff  and  held 
in  Tohita. 

Of  the  11,234  poods  which  reached 
Vladivostok,  two  thousand  poods  represent 
alloys  of  gold  with  silver  and  silver  with 
gold,  which  had  been  stored  in  Vladivostok 
in  the  vaults  of  the  State  Bank.  The  re- 
maining 9,294.5  poods  represent  gold  em- 
ployed for  the  establishment  of  credit  oper- 
ations. The  sale  of  gold  amounted  to  3,232 
poods— $35,186,333— out  of  which  in  May, 
1918,  there  was  sold: 

To  the  French  Government.  .  .  .   $1,371,745 

To  Britishers 5,617,620 

In  July  to  Britishers  and  French     7,599,028 

In  August  to  Japanese 6,989,365 

In  September  to  Japanese 5,443,430 

In  September  to  French 8,165,145 

Total $35,186,333 

Deposits  of  gold  have  been  effected  for 
6,002  poods— $65,342,940— as  follows:  For 
the  Japanese  operations  (credit  of  thirty 
million  yen),  $16,330,291;  for  operation 
with  the  Anglo-American  Syndicate,  $46,- 
835,277;  for  the  purchase  of  rifles  and 
machine  guns  in  America,  $2,177,372;  total, 
$65,342,940. 

So  that  out  of  the  original  deposit  of 
$332,915,653  gold  in  Omsk  on  the  date  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  there  remained 
$210,406,692. 

Admiral  Kolchak  loaded  this  gold  within 
ten  days,  from  October  28  to  November  8, 
into  forty  cars  formed  into  a  special  train. 
He  formed  trains  under  the  letters  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  and  with  an  armored  train  they  left 
Omsk  in  the  course  of  November  12  and  in 
the  night  following.  Omsk  was  occupied 
on  the  night  of  November  15.  The  Admiral 
himself  proceeded  in  Train  B.  The  gold 
was  carried  in  Train  D,  and  the  Trains  A, 
B,  C,  and  E  carried  his  staff,  chancery,  and 
the  guard. 

At  Tatarskaia,  125  versts  from  Omsk, 
Train  B  collided  with  the  rear  of  the  train 
with  the  gold,  and  in  the  collision  a  fire 
started  that  destroyed  eight  cars,  while 
eighty  men  of  the  guard  were  killed  and 
thirty  men  wounded.  Cases  and  boxes 
containing  gold  were  lost  from  some  of  the 
cars. 

After  the  gold  had  been  reloaded  into 
new  cars,  the  trains  arrived  safely  at  No- 
vonikolaievsk,  where  they  remained  up  to 
December  4.  On  that  day  it  became  pos- 
sible to  organize  for  proceeding  to  the  east. 
The  Czechs,  who  up  to  that  time  had 
seized  all  locomotives  for  the  purpose  of 
evacuating  their  troops,  refused  to  let 
Admiral  Kolchak  have  the  seven  locomo- 
tives required  by  him,  and  these  were 
placed  at  his  disposal  only  after  foreign 
representatives  had  intervened  and  pressure 
had  been  exerted  upon  the  Czechs  by  Gen- 
eral Syrovoy.  At  this  moment  the  conges- 
tion of  traffic  had  reached  its  maximum  and 
the  capacity  of  the  road  had  been  reduced 
to  two  trains  in  twenty-four  hours.  As  a 
consequence,  four  trains  of  Admiral  Kol- 
chak's  were  left  in  Krassnoiarsk  and  only 
two  reached  Nijneudinsk- — the  train  on 
which  the  Admiral  personally  was  proceed- 
ing and  the  train  with  the  gold. 

As  is  now  generally  known,  events  took 
place  in  Nijneudinsk  which  forced  Admiral 
Kolchak  to  leave  his  train,  as  well  as  the 
train  of  gold.  Believing  the  promises  of 
General  Janin,  transmitted  to  him  by  the 
Czechs,  guaranteeing  a  free  passage  to  the 
east  in  a  Czech  detachment,  Admiral  Kol- 
chak, with  twenty-eight  persons  of  his  en- 
tourage and  officers  of  the  convoy,  moved 
into  one  of  the  cars,  which  was  later  coupled 
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For  your  benefit  — 

10,000  miles  of  private  wires 

TO  get  full  advantage  of  opportunities  in  the  in- 
vestment world,  quick  service  is  often  imperative. 
Ten  thousand  miles  of  private  telephone  and  tele- 
graph wires  connect  National  City  Company  offices 
in  leading  centres  for  the  benefit  of  our  clients. 

In  50  cities  our  trained  representatives,  backed  by 
our  research  and  investigation  departments,  are 
always  available  to  help  you  invest  wisely  and 
conveniently. 

Send  today  for  our  current  purchase  sheet.  It 
lists  nearly  100  investment  opportunities.  Ask 
for  D-142. 

Fads  for  careful  investors 


OUR  book,  "Men  and 
Bonds,"  giving  infor- 
mation on  the  following 
subjects,  will  be  sent  gladly 
on  request: 

Why  we  handle  only  carefully 
investigated  investment 
securities. 

The  wisdom  of  purchasing 
securities  from  a  Company 
large  enough  to  maintain 
far-reaching  investigation 
service. 

The  importance  of  buying 
investment  securities  from  a 
house  with  over  50  offices 
and  international  connections 
and  service. 

Why  the  careful  investor  selects 


securities  from  a  broad  range 
of  offerings. 

How  10,000  miles  of  National 
City  Company's  private  wires 
keep  our  offices  in  leading 
investment  centres  of  the 
country  in  constant  touch 
with  our  New  York  head- 
quarters. 

Your  advantage  in  dealing  with 
a  Company  whose  represen- 
tatives talk  with  an  average  of 
3,000  banks  a  day. 

Why  these  sales  representa- 
tives are  especially  qualified 
to  helpfully  discuss  your  indi- 
vidual investment  needs. 

For  a  copy  of  this  book, 
address  our  New  York 
office,  asking  for  D139. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
BONDS  •  PREFERRED  STOCKS  •  ACCEPTANCES 
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The  Ethics  of  Production 

Under  conditions  existing  in  the  world  today 
the  welfare  of  nations  and  of  individuals 
is  dependent  on  a  return  to  adequate 
production  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Forces  that  retard  production  are  con- 
trary to  public  good  and  those  that  increase 
it  constitute  constructive  effort  for  human 
well-being. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New 
York  employs  its  great  resources  in  stim- 
ulating the  production  and  distribution 
of  staple  and  necessary  commodities. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  NewYork 

Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  Fifty-five  Million  Dollars 


y^L  DOUBLE  AA 

BROWN 

SHOE  POLISH 

FOR  DARK  TAN  AND  BROWN  SHOES 
GIVES  A  BRILLIANT,  LASTING  SHINE.  TRY  IT. 

A  Dauber  in  each  Carton 


■■         SOLD^ev  CROCEPS.SHOc  ALSO  mfus.  or  bixbVs 

■■■■lit.    »T^£s.  druggists,  fi  M.BDCBY  £.  CO.  INC     jetoil.shuwite  »nd  mmt 

:  NOTION  STORES  AND  "  JET-OIL  PASTE    SHOE  

REPAIR'  SHOPS  ^NEWYORK.  POLISHES 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


to  the  train  of  the  6th  Czech  Regiment. 
On  January  7  this  train,  decorated  with 
flags  of  all  the  Allies,  left  Nijneudinsk  for 
Irkutsk.  There  the  Czech  convoy  was  dis- 
missed and  Kolchak  was  handed  over  to  the 
Socialists. 

The  tragic  death  of  Admiral  Kolchak  has 
to  a  certain  extent  a  connection  with  the 
question  of  this  gold.  Unwilling,  despite 
the  requests  of  his  Ministers,  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  and  send  it  to  Irkutsk,  the 
Admiral  to  a  certain  extent  delayed  his 
movement  to  the  east.  Without  the  gold 
he  should  have  reached  Irkutsk  prior  to 
December  24,  the  day  upon  which  the  So- 
cialist coup  took  place,  and  his  fate  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  different. 

The  fate  of  the  train  with  the  gold  left  in 
Nijneudinsk  is  uncertain.  The  responsi- 
bility for  its  safety  must  fall  entirely  upon 
'  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army.  In  accordance 
with  the  agreement  at  the  end  of  January, 
1920,  calling  for  an  armistice  between  the 
Bolsheviki  and  the  Czechs,  this  gold  was 
transferred  to  the  representative  of  the 
Bolsheviki,  as  a  condition  of  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Czech  trains  to  proceed  Un- 
molested through  the  Bolshevik  lines  on 
their  way  to  the  east. 

Concerning  the  amount  of  gold  now 
Avithin  Soviet  Russia,  the  writer  does  not 
give  a  tabulated  summary.  Apparently 
some  two  thousand  five  hundred  poods 
accrued  from  Siberian  production.  Most 
of  the  secreted  gold  coin,  estimated  at 
five  hundred  million  rubles,  is  believed  to 
be  still  in  hiding;  a  minor  part  of  the  gold 
specie  held  by  private  banks  may  have 
been  taken.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in 
Russia  silver  objects  have  always  been 
more  popular  than  gold,  so  that  confisca- 
tion of  church  and  palace  treasures  would 
not  represent  great  gains  in  gold.  Mr. 
Novitsky  concludes:  "Supposing  even 
twenty  to  thirt}7  million  dollars  to  have 
been  received  by  the  Government  of  Soviet 
Russia  from  the  above  sources,  one  should 
not  take  this  into  consideration  in  the  final 
reckoning  of  the  gold  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bolsheviki." 


No  Chance. — Sympathetic  Old  Lady— 
"  And  when  you  went  down  for  the  third 
time  the  whole  of  your  past  life,  of  course, 
flashed  before  your  eyes?  " 

Longshore  Billy — "  I  expect  it  did, 
mum,  but  I  'ad  'em  shut  at  the  time,  so 
I  missed  it." — Punch  (London). 


Fifty-fifty. — "  Y'know,  you're  not  a  bad- 
looking  sort  of  a  girl." 

"[Oh,  but  you'd  say  so  even  if  you  didn't 
think  so." 

"  Well,  we're  square — you'd  think  so 
even  if  I  didn't  say  so." — The  Bulletin 
{Sydney). 


Higher  Interest  Rates 


Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  6hort  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  thehigherrate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  List  ISo. 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


■ 
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Resilient  as  a  Lancewood  Bow 


Fashioned  in  finest  steel  and  tempered 
with  practiced  skill,  a  Perfection 
Spring  is  resilient  as  a  lancewood 
bow. 

Purposefully  patterned  and  accurately 
suspended,  these  springs  are  carefully 
engineered   to   the   individual    road 


and  load  exactions  of  each  vehicle 
they  serve. 

Aware  of  their  unmatched  quality, 
many  of  America's  foremost  manu- 
facturers of  passenger  cars,  trucks, 
trailers  and  tractors  have  chosen  Per- 
fection Springs  for  factory  equipment. 


THE     PERFECTION     SPRING    COMPANY,    CLEVELAND,    OHIO 

THE   SPRING    DIVISION    OF  THE   STANDARD    PARTS    COMPANY 
OTHER  DIVISIONS  ARE :  THE  EATON  AXLE  COMPANY,  THE  BOCK  BEARING  COMPANY,  THE  STANDARD  WELDING  COMPAOT 


THESE     MANUFACTURERS     EQUIP     ALL     OR     PART    OF    THEIR     PRODUCTS    WITH    PERFECTION    SPRINGS. 


Abbott-Downing  Truck  &  Body  Co. 

Adaras-Barre  Company 

All  American  Truck  Company 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

American  Tractor  Corp'n 

Anderson  Motor  Co. 

Apperson  Bros.  Auto  Co. 

Arcadia  Trailer  Corp'n 

Australian  Motors  Co.  Ltd. 

Auto  Karap  Equipment  Co. 

Bacon  Motors  Company 

Barley  Motor  Car  Company 

Bartholomew  Co. 

Bessemer  Motor  Truck  Co. 

C.  L.  Best  Traction  Co. 

J .  T.  Boone 

Briscoe  &  Stahl  Motor  Corporation 

Brown  City  Mfg.  Company 

Buffalo  Truck  &  Tractor  Co. 

H.  G.  Burford  &  Co..  Ltd. 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. 

Carroll  Motor  Car  Co. 

Chandler  Motor  Car  Co. 

Chevrolet  Motors  Co. 

Cleveland  Tractor  Company 

Cleveland  Trailer  Mfg.  Co. 

Clydesdale  Motor  Truck  Co. 


Cole  Motor  Car  Co. 
Columbia  Motor  Truck  & 

Trailer  Co. 
Commodore  Motor  Corp'n 
Cook  Motors  Corp'n 
Crock  Motor  Car  Companv 
Crow-Elkhart  Motor  Corp'n 
Daniels  Motor  Car  Co. 
Dart  Truck  &  Tractor  Co. 
Defiance  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Dependable  Truck  & 

Tractor  Co. 
Dort  Motor  Car  Co. 
Dunham  Company 
Elkhart  Carriage  &  M.  C.  Co. 
Elwell  Parker  Elec.  Co. 
Erie  Motor  Truck  Mfg.  Co. 
Essex  Motors  Company 
Fergus  Motors,  Inc. 
Ford  Motor  Company 
Fremont  Motor  Car  Co. 
Fruehauf  Trailer  Co. 
Fulton  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Garford  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Gramm-Bernstein  MotorTruck  Co. 
Grant  Motor  Car  Corp'n 
Hal  Fur  Motor  Truck  Co. 


H*alladay  Motor  Corp'n 

Hamlin-Holmes  Motor  Co. 

Harrisburg  Mfg.  &  Boiler  Co. 

Harvard  Motor  Car  Co. 

Highway  Trailer  Co. 

Hi-Speed  Trailer-car  Co. 

Holmes  Automobile  Co. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 

Huffman  Bros. 

International  Purchasing  &  Eng.  Co. 

Jackson  Motor  Corp'n 

Jordan  Motor  Car  Company 

Kelly-Springfield  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co. 

Kenworthy  Motors  Corp'n 

Kline  Cars  Company 

Kurtz  Motor  Car  Co. 

LaFayette  Motors  Co. 

Leach- Biltwell  Motor  Car  Company 

Lewis-Hall  Motors  Corp'n 

Lexington  Motor  Co. 

Maibohm  Motor  Co. 

Marsh  Motors  Company 

Maxwell  Motor  Company,  Inc. 

McFarlan  Motor  Co. 

Mercer  Motors  Co. 

Meteor  Motor  Car  Co. 


Metz  Company 
Miami  Trailer  Co. 
Miles  Mfg.  Company 
A.  J.  Miller  &  Co. 
Moller  Motor  Co. 
Monitor  Motor  Car  Co. 
Nelson  Motor  Truck  Co. 
New  England  Truck  Co. 
Noma  Motors  Corp'n 
Northway  Motors  Corp'n 
Norwalk  Motor  Car  Company 
Ohio  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
Olds  Motor  Works 
Owen  Magnetic  Motor 

Car  Corp'n 
Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co. 
Pan  Motors  Company 
Paragon  Motor  Car  Company 
H.  W.  Peabody  Co. 
Piedmont  Motor  Car  Co. 
Premier  Motor  Corp'n 
Rail  Welding  &  Bonding  Co. 
Rainier  Motor  Corp'n 
Regal  Motor  Car  Co. 
Reynolds  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Robertson  Cole  Company 


Sayers  &  Scovrll  Company 
Seagrave  Company 
Selden  Truck  Corp'n 
Severin  Motor  Co. 

E.  M.  Sheehan 

Signal  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Skelton  Motors  Corp'n 
Southern  Motor  Mfg.  Ass'n 
Standard  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Stan  wood  Motor  Car  Co. 

F.  B.  Stearns  Co. 
Templar  Motors  Corp'n 
Towmotor  Co. 
Trailmobile  Qorapany 
Troy  Wagon  Works  Co. 
Tulsa  Auto  Manufacturing 

Company 
Twin  City  M.  T.  Co. 
Union  Trailer  Work3 
United  Motors  Company 
U.  S. Tractor  8c  Machinery  Co. 
Walker  Johnson  Truck  Co. 
Walter  Motor  Truck  Co. 
White  Motor  Company 
J.  C.  Wilson  Company 
Winton  Co. 
Yellow  Taxicab  Co. 


^ 
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At  the  sign  of 
Ye  Jolly  Little  Tailor 


A  cast  of  your  figure 


When  our  dealer,  in  your  town,  takes  your  measurements  by 
our  anatomic  system,  it  is  equivalent  to  giving  us  a  cast  of 
your  figure. 


TAILORING 

is  based  on  certainty  instead  of  guesswork — that's  why  we  are 
able  to  fit  any  man  perfectly  in  correctly  styled,  all  wool  clothes, 
no  matter  where  he  lives — at  a  fair  price. 

See  our  dealer  in  your  town.      He   has  our  complete  autumn  line  of 
imported  and   domestic    woolens.      The   values    will   be   a    revelation 

A  copy  of  Men's  Togs — book  of  correct  tailoring — is  yours  for  the  asking.  Write  Department  L. 
ED.   V.   PRICE  &  CO.,   VAN  BUREN  AND   MARKET  STREETS,   CHICAGO 


(3W: 
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Every  Little  Bit  Heips. — Maybe  one 
swallow  doesn't  make  a  summer,  but  it 
would  brighten  it  up  considerably. — 
Cartoons  Magazine. 


No  Longer  His. — "  I  thought  30U  owned 
an  automobile." 

"  I  do,  but  I  taught  the  wife  to  drive 
it,  and  now  I'm  back  to  the  street-ears." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Help! — "Hear    about   Nutley's  getting 

stung  by  a  rattler  last  week?  " 

"  Gosh,  no !     How  did  it  happen?  " 
"  He  bought  a  used  flivver  without  first 

testing  it." — Buffalo  Express.' 


Profitable. — Marie — "  Well,  dear,  did 
you  have  a  good  month  at  the  beach?  " 

Maud — "  Splendid  !  I  was  given  seven 
engagement-rings,  and  only  had  to  return 
three  of  them." — Boston  Transcript. 


Humble  Applicant. — "  Have  you  any 
cooks  on  hand?" 

"  Six  in  the  anteroom." 

"  Ask  'em  to  look  me  over  and  see  if 
there  is  anybody  here  I  might  suit." — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Instalment  Steak. — Mr.  Jiggs — "  Just 
think,  I  have  a  porterhouse  steak  !  " 

Mrs.  Jiggs — "My  word  !  Where  did 
you  get  it?" 

Mr.  Jiggs  —  "From  the  instalment 
butcher,  SI  down  and  $1  a  week." — Omaha 
Herald. 


Preparedness. — He  (to  the  fair  one) — 
"  Gracious  !  What's  that  clicking  sound 
— woodpeckers?" 

She — "  No,  darling  !  It's  the  man  tak- 
ing moving  pictures  of  your  proposal  to  me, 
to  be  used  in  case  I  have  to  sue  you  for 
breach  of  promise." — Dallas  News. 


Discreet  Bishop.— A  bishop  was  address- 
ing a  large  assembly  of  Sunday-school 
children,  and  wound  up  by  asking  in  a 
very  condescending  way:  "And,  now,  is 
there  any  little  boy  or  little  girl  who  would 
like  to  ask  me  a  question?"  After  a  pause 
he  repeated  the  question,  whereupon  a 
little  shrill  voice  cried  out,  "  Please,  sir,  why 
did  the  angels  walk  up  and  down  Jacob's 
ladder  when  they  had  wings?"  "  Oh  !  ah, 
I  see,"  said  the  bishop.  "  And  now  is 
there  any  little  boy  or  girl  who  would  like 
to  answer  Mary's  question?" — Liverpool 
Post. 


Missing     Accomplishment. — "  It.     is     a 

strange  thing,"  said  the  professor.  "  I  was 
shaved  this  morning  by  a  man  who  really 
is,  I  suppose,  a  little  above  being  a  barber. 
I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  he 
1  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  spent  several 
years  in  other  foreign  educational  centers. 
;  I  know,  also,  that  he  has  contributed 
'scientific  articles  to  our  best  magazines  and 
has  numbered  among  his  intimate  friends 
men  of  the  highest  social  standing.  And 
yet,"  soliloquized  the  professor,  "  he  can't 
shave  a  man  decently."  "By  Jove,"  ex- 
claimed young  Rounder  in  astonishment, 
"  What  is  he  a  barber  for,  with  all  those 
accomplishments?"  "  Oh,  he  isn't  a  bar- 
ber," said  the  professor,  yawning.  "  You 
see,  I  shaved  myself  this  morning." — San 
Francisco  Argonaut. 


Horrible  Example. — Overwork  has  killed 
a  worker  at  a  coal-mine  in  Ohio.  Millions 
will  take  warning  from  this. — Buffalo 
Express. 


Squandering  Begins  at  Home. — Most 
of  us  don't  want  the  Government  to 
squander  our  monej7  because  we  want  to 
do  it  ourselves. — El  Paso  Herald. 


One  Result. — If  gasoline  goes  to  fifty  cents 
a  gallon  one  result  will  be  that  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  people  buying  gasoline  at  fifty 
cents  a  gallon.— New  York  Mail. 


Food  Saving. — "  Well,  Ezri,  how'd  jer 
make  out  with  yer  summer  boarders  this 
year?  " 

' '  Fine  !  Best  season  I  ever  had.  There 
was  seven,  all  told — three  couples  in  love 
an'  a  dyspeptic." — Life. 


Undecided. — Visitor — "  Why  does  your 
servant  go  about  the  house  with  her  hat 
on?  " 

Mistress — "  Oh,  she's  a  new  girl,  She 
only  came  this  morning,  and  hasn't  yet 
made  up  her  mind  whether  she'll  stay." — 
Punch  (London). 


Hard  for  Her.—  '*  I  understand  that  in 
the  new  play  Alice  has  quite  a  difficult 
part." 

"Difficult?  Why,  she  doesn't  say  a 
word." 

"  Well,  isn't  that  difficult  for  Alice?"— 
Boston  Transcript. 


Lucky  for  the  Artist. — Person  with 
Artistic  Temperament — "  The  fact  is, 
that  not  one  purchaser  out  of  ten  knows  a 
good  picture  from  a  bad  one." 

Jovial  Looker-on  (with  good  intent)— 
"  Bit  er  luck  for  some  of  you  blokes,  any- 
way— ain't  it?  " — London  Mail. 


To  Be  or  Not  to  Be. 

I'd  rather  be  a  Could  Be 

If  I  could  not  be  an  Are, 
For  a  Could  Be  is  a  Maybe 

With  a  chance  of  touching  par. 
I'd  rather  be  a  Has  Been 

Than  a  Might  Have  Been  by  far; 
For  a  Might  Have  Been  has  never  been. 

But  a  Has  was  once  an  Are. 

— Stanford  Chaparral. 


A  Time  for  Caution. — "  I  suppose  your 
motto  is,  'Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,' ' 
remarked  the  summer  boarder  who  tries  to 
be  genial. 

"  It  used  to  be,"  answered  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  "But  lately  I  have  been  a  little 
bit  careful  not  to  mention  sunshine  for  fear 
the  hired  man  would  insist  on  havin'  extra 
help  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  him  while  he 
worked." — Washington  Star. 


Mental  Exhaustion. — The  golfer  who 
was  employing  him  was  playing  very  badly, 
and  the  caddie  threw  himself  down  on  the 
grass  at  one  point  and  watched  him.  When 
the  man  had  at  last  succeeded  in  getting 
his  ball  out  of  the  bunker,  he  glanced  to- 
ward the  boy  and  remarked :  ' '  You  must 
be  tired,  lying  down  at  this  time  of  day." 

"  I  ain't  tired  of  carrying,"  said  the 
caddie,  "but  I  certainly  am  tired  of 
counting." — Boston  Transcript. 


BLEACHES 


a  snowy 
white 


Use  about  a  tablespoonful  to 
each  quart  of  water  and  soak 
in  the  Miltonized  solution. 
No  blueing  necessary.  You 
will  be  delighted  with  the  pure 
whiteness  and  delicate  finish 
obtained.  MILTON  will  not 
harm  the  most  delicate  linen 
or  cotton  fabric,  but  it  should 
not  be  used  with  silk,  woolens 
or  dyed  goods. 


MILTON  is  a  combined  germi- 
cide, antiseptic,  sterilizer,  deodor- 
izer, stain-remover  ;  nd  bleach — 
differing  from  anything  ever 
before  known. 

MILTON  is  just  "MILTON" 

MILTON  removes  stains  easily  and 
quickly  from  white  linen  or  cotton; 
cleans  painted  woodwork,  tile  and 
porcelain;  sterilizes  food  utensils;  de- 
stroys bad  odors;  prevents  contagion 
from  flies;  kills  germs  wherever  it 
comes  in  contact  with  them; keeps  ice- 
boxes, cupboards  and  kitchen  floors 
clean  and  sweet. 

Safe  for  Home  Use 

MILTON  is  not  poisonous,  will  not 
corrode  tissue,  cannot  take  fire.  It  is 
perfectly  safe  in  all  its,  many  uses. 
Get  the  booklet  with  each  bottle. 
Write  for  it,  if  your  Druggist  or 
Grocer  does  not  yet  sell  MILTON. 


ALEX  D  (SHAW)  &  CO 
New  York 

General  Salo3  Agents 
for  tbe  United  SiaUra 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"V.  L.,"  Painesville,  Minn. — "Can  you  give 
me  any  information  about  the  derivation  of  the 
phrase  'to  go  scott  free'?" 

The  expression  scot-free,  scot,  or  shot,  means  the 
reckoning  or  bill ;  therefore,  scot-free  means  free  of 
all  charge;  compare  the  expression  "to  pay  one's 
shot."  The  word  comes  from  Anglo-Saxon  sceotan, 
to  throw  down  in  payment;  Old  French  escot, 
payment  of  one's  own  share  of  a  common  expense; 
Italian  scotlo,  the  reckoning  at  an  inn;  Icelandic 
skot,  a  contribution ;  Low  German  scheten,  to  cash, 
schott,  contribution.  Compare  Gaelic  sgot,  part 
or  share. 

"R.  A.  B.,"  Berkeley,  Cal. — "Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciations  of  the  operas  A'ida,  Ca- 
valleria  Rusticana,  and  Pagliacci." 

The  pronunciations  you  seek  are  as  follows: — 
A'ida,  a-i'da — first  a  as  in  art,  i  as  in  police,  second 
a  as  in  final;  Caralleria  Rusticana,  ka"val-le-ri'a — 
first  a  as  in  art,  second  a  as  in  artistic,  e  as  in  prey, 
i  as  in  police,  third  a  as  in  artistic;  rus"ti-ka'na— 
u  as  in  full,  i  as  in  police,  first  a  as  in  art,  second 
a  as  in  artistic;  Pagliacci,  pa"li-a'chi — first  a  as 
in  artistic,  i's  as  in  police,  second  a  as  in  art,  ch . 
as  in  <i)rin. 

"W.  E.  W.,"  Red  Oak,  Iowa.— "  Kindly  inform 
me  whether  the  hyphen  should  be  used  in  the 
name  of  David  Lloyd-George." 

According  to  the  latest  Who's  Who  (English), 
there  is  no  hyphen  in  the  British  Premier's  name. 

"H.  G.,"  Augusta,  Me. — "Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  is  grammatically  correct — '  There 
is  plenty  of  opportunities '  or  '  There  are  plenty  of 
opportunities  ?  " 

While  plenty  is  construed  as  a  singular  or  plural, 
according  to  the  thought,  as  "There  is  plenty  of 
sugar  in  the  barrel,"  or  "There  are  plenty  of  men 
willing  to  work,"  the  phrase  "plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities" expresses  a  plural  thought  (and  is  what 
is  commonly  styled  a  noun  phrase) ,  and  must  take 
a  verb  in  the  plural — "There  are  plenty  of 
opportunities." 

"V.  M.  B.,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. — "kindly  give 
the  origin  of  the  expression,  'In  the  lap  of  the 
gods,'  or  'On  the  knees  of  the  gods.'" 

The  locus  classicus  for  the  Hellenism  "on  the 
knees  of  the  gods"  is  Homer's  "Iliad,"  bk.  xvii, 
line  514:  "But  in  truth  these  things  lie  on  the 
knees  of  the  gods,"  that  is,  they  are  dependent 
on  superhuman  disposal  or  beyond  human  con- 
trol or  knowledge.  See  King's  "Classical  and 
Foreign  Quotations,"  3d  ed.,  London,  1904,  p. 
12,  No.  87.  In  the  English  Subject  Index  to 
his  compilation,  Dr.  King  quotes  this  passage" 
(s.  v.  "Gods";  p.  xxxiv)  in  the  form  "on  the 
lap  of  the  gods."  The  expression  "on  the 
knees  of  the  gods"  is  derived  from  the  pagan 
practise  of  placing,  wax  tablets  of  invocation  and 
prayer  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  There  is  also 
another  interpretation  that  is  equivalent  to  fawn- 
ing, as  by  constant  embraces. 

The  Homeric  phrase  also  occurs  in  "The  Odys- 
sey," bk.  i,  lines  9,  267,  and  400,  and  means  "de- 
pendent on  Providence  or  Fate,"  that  is,  "in  the 
hands  of  God."  The  figure  is  common  in  English 
literature.  Shakespeare  ("Richard  II.,"  act  v,  sc. 
2),  wrote: 

"  Who  are  the  violets  now, 
That  strew  the  greene  lap  of  the  new-come  spring?  " 

"The  Lap  of  Providence"  occurs  in  Prideaux's 
"  Directions  to  Churchwardens  "  (p.  105;  1712); 
"Bred  in  the  lap  of  Republican  Freedom"  may 
be  found  in  Godwin's  "Enquirer,"  II,  xii,  402. 
Maria  Edgeworth  and  Byron  referred  to  "  the  lap 
of  luxury";  Duncan  wrote  of  Nelson  as  being 
"nursed  in  the  lap  of  hardship,"  Keats  sang  of 
"Madeline  asleep  in  the  lap  of  legends  old,"  etc. 

"H  S  V.  W.,"  Selkirk,  N.  Y. — ''Is  the  use  of 
the  word  insignia  in  the  sentence  '  The  flashing 
red  insignia  '  correct?  " 

All  depends  on  the  meaning.  If  there  be  more 
than  one  insigne  the  plural  insignia  is  correct.  The 
word  insignia  is  often  used  nowadays  with  a  verb 
in  the  singular  instead  of  in  the  plural.  The  correct 
singular  is  insigne  but  insignia  has  been  errone- 
ously used  as  a  singular  with  the  plural  form  in- 
signias  since  1774.  It  was  so  used  by  Wellington, 
by  Washington  Irving,  and  by  Mary  Kingsley. 
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"W.  E.  H.,"  Foley,  Minn. — "  Please  give  what 
you  consider  the  climax  [in  '  .Julius  Caesar.'  Mem- 
bers of  our  class  disagree  on  this  subject." 

There  are  several  climaxes  in  "Julius  Caesar." 
In  act  iii,  sc.  1,  the  assassination  of  Caesar  is  the 
climax  of  that  scene;  and  the  climax  in  act  v, 
sc.  5,  is  the  death  of  Brutus. 

"V.  K.,"  Porvenir,  New  Mexico. — "Kindly 
give  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  phrase,  'Sine  qua 
non.'" 

The  phrase  sine  qua  non  means  literally 
"without  which  not;  that  which  is  absolutely 
indispensable;   an  essential." 

"J.  H.  P.."  St.  Louis,  Mo.— "What  is  the 
'Quai  d'Orsay'?" 

The  Quai  d'Orsay  is  the  name  of  that  portion 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  in  Paris  that  is  op- 
posite the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  From  the  fact 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  other  govern- 
ment buildings  face  it,  its  name  is  used  to  denote 
the  French  Government,  as  Downing  Street  is 
used  to  denote  the  English. 

"J.  M.  M.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "I  was  taught 
the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mode  'If  I  were'  or 
'if  it  be,'  where  the  action  is  indefinite  or  in 
question.  Now  I  notice  in  editorials,  in  news- 
papers, magazines,  etc..  it  is  very  rarely  used. 
Has  this  been  changed  for  any  reason?" 

The  forms  "If  I  were"  and  "If  it  be"  are 
correct.  If  has  been  used  repeatedly  with  the 
indicative  or  the  subjunctive  mode.  Formerly 
the  subjunctive  was  more  frequently  used.  Com- 
mercially, "If  there  is  ..."  is  in  common  use, 
and  those  persons  who  use  it  condemn  "If  there 
be  .  .  ."  as  pedantic,  but  the  subjunctive  mode 
is  still  taught  by  the  grammarians,  still  used  in 
literature,  and  if  it  must  die  will  die  hard. 

"M.  J.  C,"  Coudersport,  Pa. — "Is  there  any 
authority  for  spelling  the  noun  guaranty  the  same 
as  the  verb  guarantee?  I  see  the  noun  spelled 
guarantee  and  guarantees  so  often  that  I  am  curi- 
ous to  know  whether  there  is  any  authority  for 
such  use." 

Guarantee  is  still  frequently  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  guaranty.  As  a  verb,  both  in  law  and  in 
common  usage,  guarantee  is  preferred  to  guar- 
anty. As  a  noun,  in  law  and  in  more  careful 
usage,  guaranty  is  the  preferred  form. 

"E.  C.  D.,"  Lincoln,  Neb. — "Please  explain 
the  term  index  number  as  used  in  statistical  reports. 
etc.     How  is  it  determined  and  used?  " 

An  index-number  is  "  a  number  intended  to  show 
the  general  average  of  prices  at  any  given  time: 
usually  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  percentage. 
It  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  ratios  of  prices 
of  staples  at  this  given  time  with  those  of  staples 
at  a  certain  previous  date,  which  have  been  es- 
tablished as  a  standard  and  whose  index  has  been 
arbitrarily  fixed  at  par  (100)." 

"A.  S.  P.,"  Watertown,  N.  Y. — "Is  it  correct 
to  use  the  word  unreparable  as  a  negative  of  the 
word  reparable?  If  unreparable  is  correct,  is  it 
good  usage?  Can  the  word  irreparable  be  used 
as  the  negative  of  reparable?" 

In  English  there  are  the  words  repairable  and 
reparable,  both  meaning  the  same  thing,  but  the 
latter  having  an  additional  sense.  In  so  far  as 
the  negative  form  is  concerned,  we  have  the  forms 
unrepairable  and  irreparable,  but  no  unreparable. 
Whether  such  a  word  has  been  used  at  some  time 
or  another  in  the  language,  the  Lexicographer 
can  not  say  without  considerable  research. 

"B.  P.,"  Keyesport,  111. — "What  is  the  origin 
of  the  word  Kamerad,  and  what  meanings  has  it?" 

The  word  Kamerad  is  German  for  "comrade." 
It  was  used  by  the  Germans  in  the  World  War  be- 
cause they  knew  that  in  French  the  word  cama- 
rade  meant  the  same  as  the  German  word  Kamerad 
—"comrade."  They  used  it  as  a  token  of 
surrender. 

'G.  N.  C,"  Milbank,  S.  D.— "Kindly  let  me 
know  the  derivation  and  plural  form  of  the  word 
corpse.  Also,  why  does  its  pronunciation  differ 
from  that  of  corps." 

The  word  corpse  is  derived  from  the  Old  French 
corps,  body,  through  the  Latin  corpus,  body.  The 
plural  form  is  corpses.  "In  English  the  p  in  this 
word  was  originally  silent  as  in  French,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  some  speakers  began 
to  pronounce  it,  and  this  became  the  custom." 
— Vizetelly,  "Desk  Book  of  25,000  Words  Fre- 
quently Mispronounced." 

"W  D.  W.,"  Creston,  Iowa.— "  Please  give  a 
definition  of  the  word  riving." 

The  word  riving  means — "1.  The  act  of  split- 
ting or  cleaving.  2.  pi.  (Prov.  Eng.)  Refuse  of 
com." 


KEYSTONE 

THERE  are  four  paramount  reasons 
why  real  economy  is  assured  by  the  use 
of  KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  —  not  only 
in  oil  regions,  but  for  building  and  industrial 
purposes,  barrels,  tanks,  culverts,  flumes,  and 
all  other  uses  to  which  sheet  metal  is  adapted. 

First:    The  quickness  and  ease  of  application  in  relation  to  labor 
costs  is  an  important  factor, 

Second:     Its  rust-resisting  qualities  minimize  depreciation  due  to 
the  action  of  the  elements. 

Third:     It  gives  positive  protection  against  lightning  and  fire. 

Fourth:     It  affords  substantial  and  satisfactory  wear,  and  offers  a 
wide  range  of  adaptability  to  all  forms  of  building  construction. 

Each  sheet  of  genuine  Copper  Steel  is  stamped  for  the  protection 
of  the  user  with  the  Keystone  trade-mark.  This  material  possesses 
superior  lasting  qualities  by  reason  of  the  scientific  alloying  of  cop- 
per with  steel.    Write  for  literature  describing  actual  service  tests. 
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Carefully  manufactured  In  every  de- 
tail—grades  ud  to  40  pounds  coating. 


Apollo 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Recognized  as  the  standard  of  qual- 
ity since  1884.  Apollo-Keystone 
QalvanizedSheets  are  unequaled  for 
Culverts,  Flumes,  Tanks,  Roofing, 
Siding,  Spouting,  Cornices  and  all 
forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 
Write  today  for  our  Apollo  booklet. 

Manufactured  by  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SHEET   PRODUCTS 

Stove  and  Range  Sheets,  Special 
Sheets  for  Stamping,  Automobile 
Sheets,  Deep  Drawing  Sheets.  Elec- 
trical Sheets,  Corrugated  Sheets, 
Show  Card  Stock,  Japanning  and 
Enameling  Stock,  Barrel  and  Keg 
Stock,   Ceiling    Sheets,  etc.,  eto. 
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"I AUREL"  ELASTIC  is  the 

*-**  product  of  86  years  of  expc 
rience  in  making  elastic  webbing. 
It  is  to  your  advantage  to 
demand  this  dependable  and 
long-lived  elastic. 

Experience  has  made  possible 
the  development  of  this  elastic 
of  unequalled  quality.  "Laurel" 
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eager  "liveness"  and  compact 
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Elastic  stays  alive. 

Alive  with  the  quickness  of 
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yarns,"Laurel"  lives  up  to  every 
task  imposed  upon  it. 

Ask  for  it  by  name.  It  comes 
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of  colors.  Look  for  the  Rusco 
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THE  RUSSELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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Middletown,  Connecticut 
349  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Sunshine  and  Fresh  Air  Add  to  Your 
Employees9  Contentment 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine  add  zest  to  living,  drive  away  depression 
and  aid  materially  in  promoting  contentment.  An  airy,  sunshiny 
factory  or  office  provides  an  atmosphere  which  fosters  happiness 
and  cheerfulness.  Truscon  Daylight  Sash  provide  just  such  condi- 
tions, making  the  interior  of  a  building  approximate  the  out-of-doors. 
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of  Truscon  Daylight  Engineers.  These  spec- 
ialists have  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
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to  insure  maximum  results  from  steel  sash. 
Their  knowledge  is  based  on  Truscon's  com- 
plete building  experience  covering  two  decades 
and  embracing  30,000  buildings  of  every  type 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Let  Us  Send  You  This  Worth  While  Book 

— "Human  Nature  and  the  Factory  Build- 
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modern  industrial  engineering  affects  factory 
design — sent  free  to  executives  upon  request. 
Write  for  it  today. 
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By  FRANCIS  WARD.  M.D..  F.Z.S. 

A  FASCINATING  NEW  BOOK  for  nature- 
C^/i.  lovers  that  will  teach  them  many  of  the 
secrets  of  wild  life  in  a  most  interesting 
way.  It  describes  in  detail  the  under-water  habits, 
methods  of  hunting,  etc.,  of  various  aquatic  animals, 
such  as  the  seal  and  otter,  and  of  such  birds  as  the 
gull,  heron,  and  kingfisher,  and  throws  much  light 
on  the  feeding  and  spawning  habits  of  different  fish, 
their  reactions  to  artificial  flies,  spoon-baits,  etc. 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  Photographs  Made 

With  a  Special  Under-Water  Camera.  l2mo. 

Cloth.    $3.00;  by  mail,  $3.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354- 360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


For  Every  User  of  English 

The  unusual  new  book.  EXPRESSIVE  ENGLISH,  by  J.  C. 
Feinald,  L.H.D..  is  indispensable  to  everyone  who  uses  En- 
glish in  writing  or  speaking.  This  book  puts  the  full  power 
of  English  at  your  command.  It  treats  every  phase  of  rhetoric 
and  grammar,  showing  how  to  convey  the  exact  impression 
you  wish  with  the  greatest  power  and  beauty. 

474  pages,  cloth  bound.    Price  $1.60;  by  mail  $1.72 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Three  New  Books  on  Public  Health 

This  important  subject  is  now  attracting  an  ever-increas- 
ing amount  of  attention.  Its  various  phases  are  covered  by 
experts  in  three  books  dealing  with  the  topic  from  differing 
angles,  each  book  the  product  of  long  and  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  special  problems  discussed,  giving  the  results  of 
actual  experiences  under  practical  conditions.  They  will 
prove  of  great  assistance  both  to  the  amateur  and  professional 
in  the  fields  of  social  and  individual  hygiene.  These  books  are: 

HOUSING  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

by  JOHN     ROBERTSON,   M.D.,   Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Birmingham,  Eug.    Cro-wn  Svo,  Cloth,  Illustrated. 

FOOD  AND  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

by  W.  G.  SAVAGE,  M.D.,  County  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Somerset,  Eng.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth.  Illustrated. 

THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  EXPECTANT  MOTHER 

by  MARY  SCHARLIEB,  M.D.    Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

Bound  in  uniform  style,  about  160  pages  each.    $1.50  per 
volume,  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 
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BE   PRIVATE    SECRETARY 

Don't  be  satisfied  with  small  pay.  Typewrite  the 
New  Way,  write  SO  to  100  words  a  minute,  get  bet- 
ter position,  bigger  pay.  Thousands  of  New  Way 
typists  now  earn  $35  TO  $50  PER  WEEK. 

Learn  in  10  lessons  bt  home,  in  spare  time.  No  in- 
terference with  regular  work.  Money  refunded  if 
results  are  not  satisfactory. 

Typewrite  the  NEW  Way 

Totally    new   system  based  on  Gymnastic   Finger 
Training,  practiced  away  from  machine.    First 
day  shows  results.     Send  postal  for  32  page 
LOOK  FREE.        Ex- 
plains why  New  Way 
must  bringyou  amaz- 
ing    speed,    perfect 
accuracy,    increased 
salary.    Write  \OW 

The  Tulioss  School 

3279  College  h.ii 
Springfield    -     Ohio 


BOOKKEEPER 

GET  OUT  OF   THE  RUT: 

become  a  Certified  Public  or  Cost  Accountant;  go  into 
business  for  yourself:  demand  for  expert  accountants 
exceeds  the  supply;  our  graduates  eam  over  $5,000  yearly; 
.have  more  business  than  they  can  handle:  learn  at  home 
in  spare  time  by  our  new  system.  Write  for  our  booklet, 
"The  New  Profession  and  Its  Opportunities,"  and  our 
Special  Offer.  (No  Solicitor  will  call.) 
Universal  Bnsinosg  Institute,   319  Pullman  Bldg.,  New  York 


Hotels  Need  Hundreds 
of  Trained  Women 

Big  demand;  we  train  you  by  mail  for 
high-salaried  hotel  position;  no  previous  experience 
necessary;  big  pay;  fine  living;fascinatingwork;quick  ad- 
vancement; get  20  years'  hotel  experience  in  few  months; 
great  opportunity;  mail   card  for  free  illustrated  book. 

LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
Room  1505,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I--  "| 

Higher  Education 


HOME 
STUDY 


Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.   Begin  any  time. 


■29th  "i 


Sff*  WvnmvBXtQ  of  (Eijiragn 


29th  Year 


Division  9,     Chicago,  III. 


HEART  TROUBLES 

Their  Prevention  and  Relief 

Here  is  an  informing  and  authoritative  discussion  of 
this  very  important  subject,  written  in  an  easy  popular 
=tyle  and  avoiding  the  use  of  obscure  and  confusing  tech- 
nical terms.  It  is  by  the  well-known  authority  in  this  field, 

Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Circulation, 
Fordham  Universitj';  President  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Dispensary  and  Physician  to  Lincoln 
Hospital,  New  York,  etc. 

Intended  primarily  for  sufferers  from  heart  affections,  for 
their  near  relatives  and  friends ,  and  especially  for  the 
nurses  in  charge  of  such  cases,  it  describes  the  various 
types  of  heart  ailments  in  a  most  lucid  manner  and  tells 
exactly  what  should  be  done  in  each  case,  the  mode  of  life 
best  suited  to  the  trouble,  the  most  beneficial  diet,  etc. 
This  book  is  highly  recommended  to  physicians,  who  can 
obtain  much  valuable  information  from  it. 
Crown  8vo.  Illustrated  try  photographs  and  diagrams. 
S3.SO  net:  by  mail.  S3.62 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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The  Little  Dot  that 
stands  for  New  Dongola 


1921  New  Census  Edition 

Rand  M?Nally 

Commercial  Atlas 

of  America 

The  Recognized  Authority 

Uted  in  all  departments  of  the  U.  S.  Government 

Size  14  x  21  inches,  handsomely  and 
substantially  bound  in  cloth. 

540  pages. 

290  pages  of  maps. 

250  pages  of  indexes,  listing  nearly 
200,000  cities  and  towns. 

This  magnificent  work  is  an  invalu- 
able contribution  to  the  business  office, 
the  pu  _>lic  library,  the  home  study  and 
the  scliool  room. 

It  contains  a  complete  and  accurate 
survey  of  the  1920  Census  (the  first  of 
its  kind  since  1910),  which  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  Government  report  be- 
cause it  lists  thousands  of  places  that 
are  not  given  in  the  Government  figures. 

In  addition  to  complete  Census  re- 
turns, this  atlas  shows  the  geographical 
changes  created  by  the  war. 

All  maps  are  drawn  on  large  scale, 
showing  details  clearly. 

SOLD  DIRECT  ONLY 

Write  for  large  free  map  and  Commercial 
Atlas  circular. 


TURN  to  your  map  of  Africa  and  put  the 
point  of  your  pencil  on  Alexandria.  Follow 
the  wiggly  line  of  the  Nile  southward  past  Cairo, 
past  Assiut,  past  Assuan,  past  Wady  Haifa  and  you 
come  finally  to — New  Dongola. 

Few  people  have  ever  seen  this  sunburned  little 
village  between  the  Sahara  and  Nubian  deserts. 
Yet  should  you  ever  visit  it,  you  know  that  you 
would  find  it  in  exactly  the  spot  marked  on  your 
RAND  M^NALLY  map. 

Of  all  things  purchased,  there  is  hardly  one  that 
you  buy  as  much  on  faith  as  a  map  or  atlas.  You 
cannot  possibly  visit  all  the  countries  shown — you 
cannot  possibly  check  up  all  the  figures. 

When  you  buy  a  map  or  atlas,  be  sure,  therefore, 
that  it  bears  the  imprint  of  a  manufacturer  you 
can  depend  on.  For  more  than  fifty  years,  the 
name  RAND  M?NALLY  has  stood  for  the  highest 
ideals  of  map  making. 


Map  Headquarters 

536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago — 42  K.  22nd  St.,  New  York 


Large  Commercial  Atlas  Circular,  with  sample  map,  sent  free  on  request 
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SERVICE 


The  hand  on  the  controller  of  a 
crane  is  symbolic  of  power,  linked 
to  an  ordered  speed. 

Electricity,  mastered  by  skilled 
hands  and  trained  eyes,  is  made  the 
agent  of  a  spirit  of  service  which  has 
been  an  inspiration  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years. 

Steel — in  every  form,  delivered  in 
the  least  possible  time — is  the  ideal 
which  finds  embodiment  in  the  figure 
silhouetted  far  aloft  in  the  crane  cab, 
against  the  white  glare  of  the  lights* 


JOSEPHT 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 


DETROIT 


BUFFALO 


&SON 


NEW  YORK 
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TAKE  IT  HIE 

What  you  can  do  for  your  own 
success  in  fifteen  minutes  a  day 

Told  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard  in  this  free  booklet 
Every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest  is  invited  to  have  a  copy 


\X7HY  not  decide  now — to-day — that  you 
*^  will  stop  wasting  your  reading  time? 
Why  not  say  to  yourself:  "I  will  read  in  such 
a  way  that  six  months  from  now  I  will  be  a 
bigger,  more  effective,  more  interesting  man 
or  woman  than  I  am  to-day.  I  will  make 
mine  a  growing,  disciplined  mind,  the  kind  of 
mind  required  for  success  to-day." 

You  can  do  it.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from 
his  lifetime  of  reading,  study,  and  teaching, 
forty  years  of  it  as  president  of  Harvard 
University,  tells  how  in  a  free  booklet  that 
you  can  have  for  the  asking.  In  it  are  de- 
scribed   the   contents,   plan,   and   purpose  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 

Five-Foot  Shelf 

of  Books 

The  pleasant  path  to  a  liberal  education 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  at  least 
know  something  about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it — how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into  his  Five- 
Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,"  how  he  has  so 
arranged  it  that  even"  fifteen  minutes  a  day  "is  enough,  how  in  pleasant 
moments  of  spare  time,  by  using  the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has 
provided  for  you,  you  can  get  the  knowledge  of  literature  and  life,  the 
culture,  the  broad  viewpoint  that  every  University  strives  to  give. 
This  handsome  and  entertaining  little  book  is  free,  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  and  involves  no  obligation  of  any  sort. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

416  West  13th  St.,  New  York 

Mail  me  the  32}page  free  booklet  "Fifteen  Min- 
utes a  Day"  describing  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Fool 
Shelf  of  Books,  and  containing  the  valuable  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard  on  what  and  how  to 
read  for  a  liberal  education. 


Name    

Address L.  D.  9-1 1-20 
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The  Digest  School  Directory  Index 

WE  PRINT  BELOW  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges  whose  announcements 
appear  in  The  Digest  in  September.    The  September  4th  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement 
of  each.     We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions 
listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.     Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager 
is  available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.     Price,  locality,  size  of  school,    age   of  child,  are  all  factors  to 
be  considered.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

Schoof  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Santa  Barbara  Girls'  School.  .  .Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Ely  School  for  Girls Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hillside    School Norwalk,    Conn. 

Glen    Eden Stamford,  Conn. 

Southfield    Point    Hall Stamford,  Conn. 

Wykeham  Rise Washington,  Co'nn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial    School Washington,  D.  C. 

Madison  Hall Washington,  D.  C. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory ...  .Gainesville,    Ga. 
Illinois     Woman's     College.  ..  .Jacksonville,     111. 

Ferry    Hall Lake    Forest,    III. 

Eldon    School Annapolis,    Md. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,    Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women.  .  .  . Lutherville,  Md. 

Abbot   Academy Andover,   Mass. 

Lasell    Seminary Auburndale,     Mass. 

Sea  Pines   School Brewster,   Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell    College  ...  Cambridge,    Mass. 

Walnut   Hill   School Natick,   Mass. 

House    in    the    Pines Norton,    Mass. 

Whiting   Hall South   Sudbury,   Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,  Mass. 

Waltham  School  for   Girls Waltham,   Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,#  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Howard  Payne  College Fayette,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College. St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Hosmer    Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  "White's   School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mount  St.  Dominic Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute. .Hackettstown,  N.J. 

Miss    Beard's    School ..Orange,    N.J. 

Kent  Place Summit,  N.  J. 

Wallcourt Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cathedral  Sch.  of  St.  Mary. . Garden  City,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

L'Ecole  Francaise New  York  City 

Scudder  School .New  York  City 

Semple  School  for  Girls " .  .  .  New  "York  City 

Ossining    School    ..  .Ossining-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 

Putnam    Hall    School Poughkeepsie,    N.    Y. 

Highland  Manor.  .  .  . Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Knox  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Sch  .  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Harcourt  Place   Sch.  for  Girls.  ..  .Gambier,  Ohio 

Cedar  Crest  College Allentown,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe   Manor Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Moravian    College    &    Seminary.  .Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Highland   Hall Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Beechwood  School Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lititz,  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward's  School    Overbrook,  Pa. 

Cowles    School    for    Girls Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Miss    Mills'    School ....  Mount    Airy,    Phila.    Pa. 

Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Darlington    Seminary West    Chester,    Pa. 

Centenary  College-Conservatory. Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fairfax    Hall Basic,    Va. 

Hollins  College Hollins,   Va. 

Southern  College Petersburg,  Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Sw«et  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer   Seminary. ,  .  Milwaukee,    Wis. 


Boys'  Preparatory 

Curtis  School Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Milford Milford,    Conn. 

Massee   Country   School Stamford,   Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School ..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Chauncy  Hall Boston,  Mass. 

Deerfield  Academy Deerfield,  Mass. 

Powder    Point    School Duxbury,    Mass. 

Williston  School Easthampton^  Mass. 

Monson  Academy Monson,  Mas*. 

Dummer   Academy South    Byfield,    Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Stearns    School Mt.    Vernon,    N.    H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.   School ....  New   Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  Sch Princeton,  N.  J. 

Marquand  School Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Stone  School.  .  .  . Cornwall-on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Kohut Harrison,    N.    Y. 

Cascadilla   School Ithaca,  N.   Y. 

Sherman  School.  .    . Newburgh-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Bethlehem    Prep.    School Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy ...  .Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg    Academy Mercersburg,    Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute "New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Perkiomen Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Kiski    School Saltsburg,    Pa<. 

Swarthmore  Preparatory Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  1. 

The  McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Military  Schools 

Marion  Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad. Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy Pasadena,  Cal. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy ....  San  Rafael^  Cal. 

Morgan   Park    Mil.    Acad Morgan    Park,    111. 

Culver   Military    Academy Culver,   Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mitchell  Military  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Allen  Military  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast   Mil.   &  Nav.   Acad.  .   Gulfport,   Miss. 

Kemper  Military  School Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth    Military    Acad Lexington,    Mo. 

Missouri    Military    Acad Mexico,    Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  .Bordentown,  N.  J". 

Freehold    Military    School Freehold,    N.    J. 

Roosevelt  Military  Acad ..  West  Englewood,   N.  J. 

New  Mexico   Military   Inst Roswell,  N.   M. 

New  York  Military  Academy 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Manlius — St.  John's  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School.  .  .  .  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 
St.  John's  Military  Sch  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Miami    Military    Institute.  ..  .Germantown,    Ohio 

Porter  Military  Institute .Charleston,  S.  C. 

Castle   Heights   Mil.  Acad Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Academy .  .  Sweetwater,  Tenn. 
Randolph-Macon  Academy.  ..  .Front  Royal,  Va. 
Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  Va. 


Military  Schools 

Continued 

Fishburne  Military  School Waynesboro,  Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Acad   Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Mil.  &  Nav.  Acad  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Co-Educational 

Parsonsfield    Seminary .  .North   Parsonsfield,    Me. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.  H. 

Social    Motive    School New    York   City 

Wyoming   Seminary Kingston,   Pa. 

Montessori  Boarding  &  Day   School 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Fannie  A.  Smith  Kind.  Tr.  Sch  .  .  Bridgepert,  Conn. 
American  Coll.  of  Physical  Ed ...  .  Chicago,  111. 
Northwestern  Univ.  Sch.  of  Com.  .Chicago,  111. 
Univ.  of  Louisville  Coll.  of  Dentistry 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Emerson   College   of   Oratory Boston,  Mass. 

The  Erskine   School Boston,  Mass. 

Garland    Sch.    of    Homemaking.  .  .   Boston,  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Sch.  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts.  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

Babson  Institute Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Ithaca   Conservatory   of    Music.  ..    Ithaca,   N.   Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  of  Physical  Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams  Sch.  of  Expression Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Institute    of    Musical    Art New    York    City 

Mills  Kind.-Primary  Tr.  Sch  .  .  New  York  City 
Eastman's  , 'Business  College .  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts.  .Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Russell    Sage    College Troy,    N.    Y. 

Qombs    Cons,    of    Music Philadelphia,    Pa. 

SchooHof  Design  for  Women .  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sch.  of  Ofccupational  Therapy .  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Temple  University Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Technical 

Bliss    Electrical    School Washington,    D.   C. 

Tri-State  Coll.  of  Engineering Angola,.Ind 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart    Home    Training    Sch.  .  .  .Frankfort,    Ky. 

Trowbridge   Training   Sch Kansas   City,    Mo. 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,   Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

Esdon  Hall.  ..  .Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The    Hatfield    institute Chicago,    111. 

Benjamin   N.   Bogue Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Inst Boston,   Mass. 

North-Western  School  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan    State    Auto    School ....  Detroit,    Mich. 


THE     BANCROFT     SCHOOL 

A  Home  School  for 

Subnormal  Children 

One  of  the  oldest  and  brst  schools  of  its  kind  in  existence, 
with  a  winter  home  in  Philadelphia  and  a  summer  home 
on  the  Maine  Coast.  The  equipment  is  unsurpassed. 
For  circular  address 

Box  133,     HADDONFIELD.  N.  J. 

E.  A.  FARRINGTON,  M.  D.     JENZIA  COULSON  COOLEY 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

TEACHERS       COLLEGE 

Regular  Courses  for  Teachers : — Academic  High 
Si  hool  Subjects,  Elementary  Schools,  Household 
Economics,  Kindergarten,  Manual  Arts,  Music, 
Physical  Education.    Send  i<>r  Catalog, 

RUSSELL  B.  CONWELL.  President 
Dept   L  Jj  .  biuaJ  »nd  berks  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CARSON  LONG  INSTITUTE 

**4th  year.  Collt'KL-  Preparatory,  Business,  Junior  courses. 
Separate  modern  building  for  boys  under  13  years.  Health- 
ful country  location  Terms,  $400;  Juniors  $375.  Hoys 
taught  how  to  learn,  how  to  labor,  how  to  live. 

CARSON  LONG  INSTITUTE,  Box  Y,  New  Bloomfield, Pa. 

The  Cincinnati  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Affiliated  with  University  of  Cincinnati.    Unusual  facilities 
for  practice  teaching.     Dormitory   accommodations.     Fall 
term  opens  September  21.     Write' for  full  information. 
M1.M-1  >  11.  STO.VK,  I'rinrlpal,  No,  C  l.iuiun  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


|°VcOMMEBCt   O- 


for  students  who  have  had  two  years  ol  col 
lege  work.  Four  year  course  for  H|Kh  h.  :nooi 
Liaduotes.  Advanced  work  tor  college  glad 
i„ttj.     All  work  leads  to  degree 

430  tfoilbweslem  Uniftr^iij  Buildiuf .  Chicago 


New  Mexico  State  School  of  Mines 

Mining,    Metallurgical,    Geological   and   Civil   Engineering. 
Technical  Faculty.    Low  cost.    Recognized  by  Government. 
Short  course — educational   opportunities.     Mining  district. 
Write  for  c-talogue. 
A.  X.  ILLINSKI,  Preatdent  Socorro,  New  Mexico 


TAMMERINi 


A  ^^       Benjamin  Nathaniel  Bogue.  who  stammered 

/     V      himself  for  twenty  years  so  badh  lie  couli I 

I  hardly  talk,  originator  of  The   Bogut ?  Unit 

I       M      Method  lor  Re-toring   Perfect  Speech   and 

^^^f      rounder  of  The  Bogue  Institute  for  Stam 

(■^         merer*  and  -It uttered  (Founded    tool       an  < 

Institution  with   national    patronage,  stronsly   endorsed    by 

the   medical  profession,  has   written  a  288-page  book,  telling 

how  he  Hired  himself.    Contains  definite  am^  authoritative 

information.  Sent  j.n\  where  Irre  to  reader?  ot  the  Lurrary 

Digest  and  postpaid  upon  nequeit  to 


BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE, 
4350  Bogue  Building 


President 
IndisBftpolis,  lad. 
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The  Tread -mill     used  for  centuries  in  the 
irrigation   of    rice    Gelds   in    the    Orient 


Out  of  the  ashes  of  those  by-gone 
centuries  when  power  was  wrested 
from  the  straining  sinews  of  tortured 
bodies,  there  has  arisen  the  present 
era  when  a  turn  of  the  wrist  brings 
into  being  a  genie  of  Energy  to  do  our 


bidding.  ^  And  the  more  we  consider 
in  retrospect  the  value  of  power-creat- 
ing machinery  to  all  mankind,  the 
more  pride  we  take  in  the  perfection 
of  the  product  that  is  recognized  every- 
where by  the  Continental    Red  Seal. 


CONTINENTAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION 

Offices:  Detroit,  U.  S.  A.  Factories:  Detroit  and  Muskegon 

Largest  Exclusive  Motor  Manufacturers  in  the  World 


Continental  Motors 


STANDARD  POW  Kit   FOR  THI  f  K~.    M  'I  <  (MOBILES  AM)  TRACTORS 
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Ready  for  Use  Within  a  Week  After  Delivery 


IN  these  times  of  uncertainty,  when  build- 
ing material  and  labor  are  scarce,  and 
almost  prohibitive  in  price,  Stefco  Seer 
tional  Steel  Buildings  are  solving  this 
problem  for  manufacturers  in  practically 
every  line  of  business. 

Stefco  buildings  are  completed  in  sections 
at  our  plants,  ready  for  erection  on  your 


foundation,  with  your  own  labor,  in  a  few 
days'  time.  This  eliminates  the  uncer- 
tainty and  expense  of  building  the  old 
way.  You  know  in  advance  to  a  dollar 
what  the  Stefco  building  costs.  You  know 
to  an  hour  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
When  your  Stefco  building  is  erected 
you  have  a  strong,  fire-proof,  practical 
building,  at  a  cost  within  reason. 


A  prominent  Engineering 
firm  writes: 

"Having  erected  steel  build- 
ings for  the  last  fifteen  years,we 
will  say  that  Stefco  buildings  are 
the  easiest  we  have  ever  erected. 
The  material  was  received  in 
excellent  condition  and  so  num- 
bered and  marked  that  anyone 
with  the  ordinary  amount  of 
human  intelligence  could  erect 
the  building.  We  have  never 
had  to  move  one  of  these  build- 
ings, but  think  if  we  had  to  do 
so  they  would  represent  100% 
salvage. 

' '  The  main  feature  about  the 
Stefco  building  is  that  it  is  a 
real  fabricated  steel  building,  so 
designed  that  it  is  uniform  even 
in  its  smallest  size  to  its  largest 
size,  with  the  proper  weight  for 
its  design." 


Ask  Your  Engineer 

If  you  do  not  know  construction  details,  ask  your 
engineer  to  investigate  Stefco  buildings.  He  will  tell  you  that 
the  truss  on  the  Stefco  building  is  a  compound  Fink  type  truss — a  true 
truss  capable  of  carrying  loads  of  from  1  Vi  to  3  tons  without  additional 
bracing.  This  truss  gives  a  strength  to  the  Stefco  building  which 
insures  long  life  and  continued  service.  Before  buying  any  type  of 
building  look  at  the  truss. 

Used  In  Many  Industries 

Stefco  Sectional  Steel  Buildings  are  being  used  in  many  industries 
— for  manufacturing,  storage,  warehousing,  freight  sheds,  etc.      If  you 

have  need  for  any  type  of  an  industrial  building,  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to 
allow  us  to  submit  specifications  which  will  show  you  step  by  step  exactly  what  we 
propose  supplying,  the  material  used,  and  the  method  of  construction  of  each  unit.  When  writing, 
indicate  the  use  you  have  for  the  building,  and  approximate  length,  width  and  height  of  side  walls. 

Steel  Fabricating  Corporation 

New  York,  N.  Y..  1270  Broadway,  Room  211 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Chicago,  Illinois 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Houston,  Texas 


407  Finance  Bldg. 

802  Fulton  Bldg. 

707  Union  Bldg. 

1550  McCormick  Bldg. 

2153  Ry.  Exchange  Bldg. 

211  Baltimore  Bldg. 

720  Brown-Marx  Bldg. 

2603  Stanford  St. 


Factories:   Harvey,  HI.,  Chicago  Heights, 
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Shingles  of  Asbestos 

beautiful,  fireproof  and  economical 


TWO  considerations  seem  to  be  the 
basis  of  everyone's  choice  of  a  home 
roofing  material — appearance  and 
durability.     And  both  are  important. 

Charm  in  a  home  roof  is  as  necessary  in 
its  way  as  dependability  and  durability, 
for  many  good-to-look-at  roofings  fall  far 
short  of  what  might  be  called  a  perfect 
houseto'p  specification.  Tile,  for  instance, 
is  heavy  and  costly;  slate,  if  not  ex- 
pensive, is  heavy  and  has  certain  limi- 
tations in  color  and  weathering  properties. 

Even  the  wood  shingle  (the  traditional 
house  roof  of  America)  is  now  challenged 
by  the  beauty  of  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles  which  are  fireproof,  and  hence 
satisfy  fully  the  fire  authorities  ofthe  more 
than  114  cities  that  have  prohibited  the 
use  of  inflammable  roofs. 

Here  then,  in  Asbestos  Shingles,  we  find 
the  one   roofing   material   that  combines 


Asbestos-  Shingles  should  not 
be  confused  with  asphalt  or 
other  so-called  composition 
shingles  manufactured  to  meet 
the  demand  for  low  priced 
roofing  material  in  the  face  of 
rising  costs.  Asbestos  Shingles 
have  earned  from  the  Fire 
Underwriters '  Laboratories  the 
high  rating  of  Class  A 


all  the   qualities   that    a    perfect   roofing 
should  have. 

Permanently  durable  and  fireproof 
because  they  are  actually  made  of  rock 
(asbestos  mineral  fibre  and  Portland 
Cement)  nothing  organic  in  their  com- 
position to  rot,  warp  or  disintegrate  under 
varied  weather  conditions. 

Supremely  artistic  in  their  appearance, 
with  all  the  soft  tone  values  and  weather- 
ing properties  so  lacking  in  other  mineral 
roofs. 

No  wonder  that  both  'architects  and 
house  owners  are  pressing  our  factories  to 
utmost  capacity. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  are 
easily  laid  in  either  the  American  or 
Hexagonal  method  of  arrangement  and 
in  gray,  brown,  red  or  in  the  beautiful 
Colorblende  assortment — the  aristocrat 
of  all  roof     - 

81 


coverings. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE  COMPANY 

Madison  Ave.,  at  41st  St.,  New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 

For  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


wicomw, 
Through— 

Asbestos 

and  iu  allied  product* 

INSULATION 

Ih4l  kttpl  the  heot  where  it  hetonfi 

CEMENTS 

thit  moke  hotter  wolli  teok  proof 

ROOFINGS 

thol  cut  down  fire  mkt 

PACKINGS 

thol  tore  power  wotte 

UNINGS 
ikrt  make  hraket  ufe 


mEVErmoN 


OHNS-MANVILLE 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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•y7  VORY  Soap  comes  out  of  the  boarding  school  trunk  along 
'  /    with  the  dainty  clothes  and  simple  toilet  requisites  of  the 
i^y       carefully  reared  girl. 

It  is  Ivory  that  always  has  kept  her  skin  soft  and  fine  and 
her  hair  healthy  and  lustrous,  and  no  other  soap  will  be 
permitted  now  to  undo  the  good  that  Ivory  has  done. 

Ivory  is  the  perfect  soap  for  everybody's  toilet,  shampoo,  and 
daily  bath.  It  is  so  pure  and  mild  that  it  cannot  irritate 
nor  coarsen  the  tenderest  skin,  nor  dry  out  the  nourishing 
oils  which  keep  the  hair  lovely. 

Its  pure,  abundant  lather  cleanses  thoroughly,  then  rinses 
completely,  accomplishing  the  absolute  cleanliness  that  is 
essential  for  healthy,  beautiful  hair  and  skin. 


Send  for  a  Free  Sample 
of  the  new  Ivory  Soap  Flakes 

— snowlike,  instant  -  melting 
flakes  of  genuine  Ivory  Soap 
that  launder  silks,  chiffons, 
flannels,  knitted  things  and 
all  fine  fabrics  like  new, 
without  rubbing.  For  gen- 
erous trial  size  package,  just 
send  your  name  and  address 
to  Department  38-I,  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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IVORY  SOAP 


99  &  2  PURE 


^  p-LOAf 


The  Manufacturers  of  Ivory  Soap  and  I-vory  Soap  Flakes  also  make  the  following  general  household  soaps: 
P.  &C. — The  White  Naphtha  Soap,  Star  Soap,  and  Star  Naphtha  Washing  Powder,  thus  enabling  the 
housekeeper  to  use  a  Procter  &  Gamble  high  quality  soap  for  every  purpose. 
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1HE  GREAT  PRONOUNCEMENT  of  the  cam- 
paign" was  made  by  Senator  Harding  in  bis  speech 
declaring  for  a  World  Court  instead  of  a  League  of 
Nations  as  a  guaranty  against  future  wars,  declares  one  of  the 
Republican  campaign  managers,  and  editors  of  both  parties 
admit  its  importance  in  clarifying  the  League  issue.  In  Wash- 
ington, according  to  a  New  York  Tribune  correspondent,  "vio- 
lently partizan  supporters  of  both  Harding  and  Cox"  profess 
pleasure  "at  the  issue  being  more  sharply  drawn."  An  inde- 
pendent journal  like  the  Syracuse  Herald  asserts  that  it  speaks 
for  independent  voters  in  saying  that  the  Harding  speech  "has 
served  a  desirable  purpose  in  making  the  League  issue  clearer 
and  more  intelligible  to  the  voters"  than  before.  Yet  tho  so 
many  observers  see  the  issue  now  clearly  defined,  there  still  exists 
some  editorial  disagreement  as  to  just  where  the  Republican 
candidate  really  stands.  The  Troy  Record  (Rep.),  for  instance, 
which  favors  the  League,  believes  that  the  Harding  plan  offers 
the  only  possible  means  under  existing  conditions  to  bring  it 
into  existence.  Similarly  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
(Rep.)  holds  that  the  Senator's  speech  of  August  28  "will  do 
much  to  check  the  inroads  which  Governor  Cox  has  been  making 
among  the  pro-League  Republicans."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  calls  Mr.  Harding's  speech  "The 
Epitaph  of  'The  Evil  Thing  with  a  Holy  Name.' "  Likewise  in 
contrast  to  the  assertions  of  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) 
and  other  pro-League  papers,  that  Harding's  speech  means  the 
end  of  the  League  in  case  of  his  election,  "the  first  and  most 
striking  impression"  which  it  makes  on  the  New  York  Times 
(Dem.)  "is  that  he  and  his  party  are  really  getting  on  toward  a 
League  of  Nations." 

As  we  examine  the  Senator's  speech  it  becomes  evident  that 
some  of  these  contrary  statements  are  a  mere  matter  of  emphasis. 
Mr.  Harding,  speaking  to  Indiana  ^nd  Minnesota  visitors 
from  his  front  porch,  first  asserted  the  impotence  of  the  present 
League,  then  argued  for  a  World  Court,  and  finally  suggested 
that  some  features  of  the  existing  League  might  be  worth  saving. 
To  quote  first  the  sentences  in  which  he  pays  his  respects  to  the 
League  devised  at  Paris: 

"We  know  now  that  the  League  constituted  at  Versailles  is 
utterly  impotent  as  a  preventative  of  wars.  It  is  so  obviously 
impotent  that  it  has  not  even  been  tried.  It  could  not  survive 
a  single  test.  The  original  League,  mistakenly  conceived  and 
unreasonably  insisted  upon,  has  undoubtedly  passed  beyond 
l  lie  possibility  of  restoration." 

Senator  Harding  thinks  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
his  attitude  on  the  League  and  that  of  his  political  opponents 
"is  perfectly  plain."  Governor  Cox,  remarked  Mr.  Harding, 
"has  flatly  said  that  he  is  'in  favor  of  going  in'  on  the  basis 
announced  by  the  President.  1  am  not."  Here,  the  speaker 
continued,  is  a  "vital"  difference,  "because  it  involves  the 
disparity  between  a  World  Court  of  Justice  supplemented  by  a 


world  association  for  conference  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Council 
of  the  League  on  the  other."  And  he  went  on  to  expound  the 
new  Republican  doctrine  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  difference  between  a  court  of  international  justice 
and  the  council  created  by  the  League  Covenant  is  simple  but 
profound. 

"The  one  is  a  judicial  tribunal  to  be  governed  by  fixt  and 
definite  principles  of  law  administered  without  passion  or 
prejudice.  The  other  is  an  association  of  diplomats  and  politi- 
cians whose  determinations  are  sure  to  be  influenced  by  consider- 
ations of  expediency  and  national  selfishness 

"There  are  distinctly  two  types  of  international  relationship. 
One  is  an  'offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  great  Powers,  like 
that  created  at  Versailles,  to  impose  their  will  upon  the  helpless 
peoples  of  the  world 

"The  other  type  is  a  society  of  free  nations,  or  an  association 
of  free  nations,  or  a  league  of  free  nations,  animated  by  con- 
siderations of  right  and  justice,  instead  of  might  and  self-interest, 
and  not  merely  proclaimed  an  agency  in  pursuit  of  peace,  but  so 
organized  and  so  participated  in  as  to  make  the  actual  attain- 
ment of  peace  a  reasonable  possibility.  Such  an  association  I 
favor  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  would  make  no  fine  distinction  as 
to  whom  credit  is  due.  One  need  not  care  what  it  is  called.  Let 
it  be  an  association,  a  society,  or  a  league,  or  what-not,  our  con- 
cern is  solely  with  the  substance,  not  the  form  thereof. 

"This  is  proposing  no  new  thing.  This  country  is  already  a 
member  of  such  a  society — the  Hague  Tribunal — which,  unlike 
the  League  of  Versailles,  is  still  functioning,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  will  resume  its  committee  sessions  under  the  chairmanship 
of  an  American  representative." 

In  the  Hague  Tribunal,  we  are  informed,  "we  have  the  frame- 
work of  a  really  effective  instrumentality  of  enduring  peace." 
According  to  Senator  Harding  the  Hague  Tribunal  failed  to 
prevent  the  Great  War  "because  Germany,  already  secretly 
determined  upon  a  ruthless  invasion,  was  able  to  prevent  tho 
adoption  of  measures  which  might  have  proved  effectual."  But 
now  things  are  different,  and  Germany  and  the  entire  world  have 
profited  from  "an  awful  object-lesson,"  so  that  "what  once 
seemed  at  the  Hague  to  be  a  mere  academic  discussion  has  be- 
come a  positive  outstanding  need  of  facing  terrifying  actualities." 
And,  as  Mr.  Harding  continued, 

"This  makes  vastly  easier  the  task  of  so  strengthening  the 
Hague  Tribunal  as  to  render  its  just  decrees  either  acceptable 
or  enforceable. 

"It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  advocates  of  the  League  of  Ver- 
sailles to  contrast)  unfavorably  the  Hague  Tribunal  upon  the 
ground  that  the  tribunal  'lacks  teeth.'  Very  well,  then,  let's 
put  teeth  into  it.  Jf,  in  the  failed  League  of  Versailles,  there  can 
be  found  machinery  which  the  tribunal  can  use  properly  and  ad- 
vantageously, by  all  means  let  it  be  appropriated. 

"  J  would  even  go  further:  1  would  take  and  combine  all  that  is 
good  and  excise  all  that  is  bad  from  both  organizations.  This 
statement  is  broad  enough  to  include  the  suggestion  that  if  the 
League,  which  has  heretofore  riveted  our  considerations  and 
apprehensions,  has  been  so  entwined  and  interwoven  into  the 
peace  of  ESurope  that  its  good  must  be  preserved  in  order  to 
stabilize  the  peace  of  thai  continent,  then  it  can  be  amended  or 
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revised  so  that  we  may  still  have  a  remnant  of  world  aspirations 
in  1918  builded  into  the  world's  highest  conception  of  helpful 
cooperation  in  the  ultimate  realization. 

"I  believe  humanity  would  welcome  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national association  for  conference  and  a  world  court  whose 
verdicts  upon  justiciable  questions  this  country,  in  common 
with  all  nations,  would  be  both  willing  and  able  to  uphold. 
The  decision  of  such  a  court  or  the  recommendations  of  such  a 
conference  could  be  accepted  without  sacrificing  on  our  part  or 
asking  any  other  Power  to  sacrifice  one  iota  of  its  nationality." 

Senator  Harding  does  not  care  as  yet  to  commit  himself 
as  to  the  "exact  outcome "  or  "precise  methods  of  the  accomplish- 
ment so  much  desired."  What  is  in  his  mind  "is  the  wisdom 
of  calling  into  real  conference  the  ablest  and  most  experienced 
minds  of  this  country,  from  whatever  walks  of  life  they  may  be 
derived  and  without  regard  to  party  affiliation,  to  formulate 
a  definite,  practical  plan 
along  lines  already  indi- 
cated for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  controlling 
foreign  Powers." 

In  this  speech,  Wash- 
ington correspondents 
agree,  is  a  new  plan  for 
preserving  the  peace  of 
the  world.  In  the  light 
of  other  information 
gathered  at  the  capital 
the  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent reconstructs 
as  follows  "the  Republi- 
can international  policy  as 
Senator  Harding  would 
have  it": 
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"1.  Immediately  upon 
the  incoming  of  the  Re- 
publican Administration  President  Harding  would  call  into  con- 
ference either  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  'the  most  experi- 
enced minds  of  this  country  from  whatever  walks  of  life  they 
may  be  derived  and  without  regard  to  party  affiliation'  to 
formulate  'a  definite  practical  plan'  for  a  world  court  'with  teeth 
in  it'  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  'of  the  controlling 
foreign  Powers.' 

"2.  The  League  of  Nations  to  be  reconstructed  by  those 
entrusted  with  the  formulation  of  the  new  plan  for  preserving 
peace. 

"3.  The  foundation  of  the  reconstruction  to  be  'a  World 
Court  of  Justice  supplemented  by  a  world  association  for 
conference,'  which  would  be  'a  society  of  free  nations  .  .  . 
so  organized  as  to  make  attainment  of  peace  a  reasonable 
possibility.' 

"4.  The  use  by  this  world  association  of  such  machinery  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  the  world  tribunal  'can  use  properly 
and  advantageously.'" 

These  general  statements  can  be  supplemented,  says  the 
Times  writer,  "by  the  information  at  hand  as  to  Mr.  Root's  plan, 
which  Mr.  Harding  is  understood  to  favor  as  the  foundation  of 
his  new  international  policy."  The  Root  plan  for  a  World 
Court  of  Justice — which  was  discust  in  The  Literary  Digest 
for  August  14 — is  thus  presented  in  brief: 

"1.  The  continuance  of  the  present  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice  at  The  Hague  for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating 
disputes  between  nations  brought  before  it  voluntarily. 

"2.  The  creation  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
to  which  disputes  between  nations  may  be  brought  on  complaint, 
and  whose  decisions  will  be  binding  upon  the  parties  in  any  case. 

"3.  The  new  court  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  nominees  made 
by  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  the  selections 
being  entrusted  to  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

"4.  The  classes  of  cases  of  which  the  new  court  would  be  au- 
thorized to  take  cognizance  for  compulsory  adjudication  to  be 
those  defined  in  Article  13  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant 


(which  definition  was  approved  by  Mr.  Root  before  its  incor- 
poration in  the  Covenant)  as  follows: 

" '  Disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  ques- 
tion of  international  law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which 
if  established  would  constitute  a  breach  of  any  international 
obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation  to  be 
made  for  any  such  breach,  are  declared  to  be  among  those  which 
are  generally  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration.' 

"5.  The  League  of  Nations  to  determine  what  measures  shall 
be  taken  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  new  court. 

"Mr.  Root's  plan  is  supposed  to  embody  the  proposal  to  or- 
ganize the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  outlined 
above  with  the  possible  exception  that  the  present  League  of 
Nations  would  be  empowered  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the 
court.  In  addition,  according  to  the  understanding  here,  he 
would  require  that  the  nations  of  the  world  should  obligate 
themselves  by  the  treaty  to  bring  disputes  between  nations  be- 
fore the  new  court  and  pledge  themselves  to  be  bound  by  its 

decision.  It  is  also  un- 
derstood that  he  is  in 
favor  of  the  economic 
boycott  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  the  court's  de- 
crees upon  nations  that 
decline  to  accept  them." 

Tn  presenting  the  policy 
thus  outlined,  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, in  the  opinion  of  the 
enthusiastic  Baltimore 
News  (Ind.  Rep.),  "has 
supplanted  Mr.  Wilson 
completely  as  the  Ameri- 
can leader  in  the  effort 
to  create  a  League  that 
will  function  and  endure 
and  for  which  Europe  it- 
self is  preparing."  This 
enthusiasm  is  shared  by 
Republican  papers  like 
the  Cleveland  News,  Baltimore  American,  Philadelphia  Press, 
Manchester  Union,  and  New  York  Sun,  and  by  the  inde- 
pendent Washington  Post  and  New  Haven  Journal-Courier. 
The  Harding  program,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "prom- 
ises no  millennium,  but  it  is  definite  and  affirmative,  whereas 
the  Cox  program  is  vague  and  negative."  This  Republican 
daily  can  not  see  "why  the  Root  idea  could  not  be  added 
to  the  Versailles  structure  and  half  a  league  developed  into 
a  whole  one."  The  plan  for  the  evolution  of  the  Hague 
Tribunal  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (Rep.), 
"not  without  its  idealism,  more  perfect  even  than  that  in  the 
supergovernment  of  the  League  of  Nations.  But  in  seeking  it 
the  United  States  can  keep  in  its  path  of  traditional  safety,  while 
the  first  step  toward  the  League  of  Nations  would  have  led  it 
into  a  morass."  The  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  (Rep.)  thinks  il 
quite  worth  while  to  "strive  to  establish  world  peace  on  a  basis 
of  justice."  Criminals,  it  says,  "we  shall  have  always,  as  in- 
dividuals and  probably  as  states,  but  experience  proves  that  if 
the  law  is  in  the  public  interest  it  is  quite  generally  respected." 
Organized  society,  we  are  reminded,  "provides  itself  with  means 
for  enforcement  of  law  against  those  who  will  not  respect  it. 
So  it  would  be  with  an  association  of  states." 

Democratic  comment  on  the  Harding  speech  is  full  of  satire. 
Democratic  friends  of  the  League  do  not  believe  the  Senator 
has  proved  either  the  ineffectiveness  of  that  organization  or  the 
superior  qualities  of  such  a  World  Court  as  he  desires,  and  his 
mention  of  "teeth"  for  the  Hague  Tribunal  evokes  only  jeers. 
"Political  dentists,"  observes  the  New  York  World  (Dem.), 
"will  tell  him  that  without  a  League  only  false  teeth  are  possi- 
ble now."  "Harding's  False-Teeth  Proposal"  is  the  Richmond 
Journals  (Dem.)  title  for  its  editorial  on  the  address.  "If 
the  League  of  Versailles  has  a  sound  set  of  teeth,  why,"  asks 
the  Newark  News  (Ind.),  "should  they  be  extracted  and  made 


CAN'T  GO  WRONG. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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up  for  the  Hague  Tribunal?"  A  question  which  the  Demo- 
cratic Pittsburgh  Post  answers  thus:  "Transfer  the  teeth  of  the 
League  to  the  Tribunal  under  circumstances  in  which  no  Demo- 
crat can  claim  a  share  of  the  credit,  and  then  Old  Guard  Re- 
publicans will  play."  The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  finds  it  "very 
difficult  to  imagine  how  the  Court,  dependent  for  its  existence 
upon  the  League,  can  in  itself  be  made  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  League."  Any  court,  declares  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Dem.),  "would  be  as  impotent  as  the  original  Hague  Tribunal 
without  a  League  of  Nations  behind  it.  And  the  idea  that  we 
can  'put  teeth'  into  any  World  Court,  without  committing 
ourselves  much  more  effectively  than  under  the  Covenant,  is 
a  manifest  absurdity." 

In  this  scheme  of  a  World  Court  "as  a  substitute  for  the 
League  of  Nations"  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  finds  "an 
immense  amount  of  humbug": 

"First,  the  international  conferences  could  have  no  more 
effect  than  the  European  concert  had  before  the  world-war, 
when  the  Powers  in  the  concert  'exchanged  views'  whenever 
a  crisis  threatening  peace  arose. 

"Secondly,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  international  court,  which 
already  is  a  subordinate  feature  of  the  League's  constitution, 
would  be  limited  sharply  and  narrowly  to  'justiciable'  questions, 
that  is  to  say,  questions  of  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  or  of 
international  law,  or  of  breach  of  contract,  which  are  capable 
of  submission  by  their  very  nature  to  a  court.  President  Taft's 
abortive  arbitration  treaties  of  1911-12  went  no  further  than 
'justiciable'  questions.  Great  Powers  nowadays  seldom  go  to 
war  over  such  matters.  The  issues  which  bring  on  wars  are  of 
an  entirely  different  character  and  the  World  Court  would  not 
touch  them. 

"The  first  thing  this  country's  opposition  party  would  demand 
would  be  that  nothing  concerning  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or 
questions  concerning  'any  governmental  policy'  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  court. 
Virtually  the  same  killing  amendments  would  be  demanded  in 
the  Senate  that  were  annexed  to  the  Taft  treaties  of  1911-12. 

"Mr.  Harding  evades  a  frank  and  direct  consideration  of  the 
vital  question  as  to  how  far  the  decisions  of  the  court  should  be 
enforced.  The  truth  is  that  neither  this  country  nor  any  other 
country  could  be  coerced  to  accept  unfavorable  judgments,  as 
an  unsuccessful  litigant  is  coerced  into  bowing  to  the  judgment 


Evening  Post,  which  lately  came  out  definitely  for  Cox,  thus 
states  the  need  for  the  League  as  well  as  the  Court: 

"The  International  Court  has  its  high  functions  in  the  de- 
velopment of  civilized  international  relations.  Time  may, 
perhaps,  even  make  it  the  real  heart  of  the  Covenant.     But 
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"WE'VE   PLENTY  OF  OUR  OWN,   THANKS." 

— Murphy  in  tin;  New  York  American. 

of  our  State  or  Federal  courts,  without  a  sacrifice  of  that  very 
sovereignty  and  nationality  which  Mr.  Harding's  party  now 
pretends  to  have  saved  by  killing  'Wilson's  League.'" 

Another  independent  friend  of  the  League,  the  New  York 


HARDING'S  WAY  OUT  OF  THE  WAR 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

until  the  nations  have  learned  to  come  to  court  as  normally  as 
men  do  now  in  the  every-day  life,  there  is  need  for  the  League 
instrumentalities  to  deal  with  emergency  and  crisis." 

This  daily  goes  on  to  make  a  paraphrase  of  Mr.  Harding's 
arguments,  or  rather  what  it  calls  a  translation  "into  the  lan- 
guage of  every-day": 

"The  paramount  issue  in  this  campaign  being  Republican 
victory;  such  victory  being  threatened  in  the  first  place  by 
Hiram  Johnson's  club;  such  victory  being  threatened  in  the 
second"  place  by  Democratic  prestige. that  would  follow  from  the 
acceptance  of  the  Treaty  and  the  League;  such  victory  being 
threatened  from  an  opposite  quarter  by  discontent  among 
Republicans  who  are  convinced  that  national  honor  and  duty 
call  for  the  League:  now,  therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding,  feel 
it  necessary  to  declare  that  provided  I  am  allowed  to  keep 
Hiram  Johnson  quiet  till  Election  day,  and  provided  that  I  am 
allowed  to  reject  the  League  of  Nations  formulated  under  a 
Democratic  Administration,  I  will,  when  elected  President, 
be  perfectly  open  to  reason  on  this  subject  of  the  League." 

While  awaiting  Governor  Cox's  reply  from  the  stump  to  his 
opponent's  speech  of  August  28,  it  is  interesting  to  note  this 
characterization  of  that  utterance  from  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  Governor's  Dayton  News: 

"Senator  Harding  reiterates  in  definite  words  his  program  for 
the  passage  of  the  peace  resolution  which  Senator  Knox  of 
Pennsylvania  endeavored  to  foist  upon  the  country  at  the 
dictation  of  the  Senate  oligarchy,  of  which  both  himself  and  Mr. 
Harding  are  members.  Harding's  position,  intolerable  from  the 
start,  is  made  more  so  by  his  suggestion  that  the  entire  League 
of  Nations  be  thrown  into  the  scrap-heap,  even  tho  twenty-eight 
nations  have  signed  it.  The  Peace  Treaty,  of  course,  would  be 
thrown  into  the  discard  at  the  same  time.  Does  Harding  sup- 
pose the  nations  which  have  labored  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
to  end  the  world-war  are  going  to  submit  to  any  such  non- 
sensical scheme  as  this  proposed  by  the  Republican  Senate 
leadership?  It  is  entirely  too  obvious  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  the  new  proposal  of  Harding  is  designed  to  do 
away  with  the  Treaty  and  the  League  sivnply  because  the  pres- 
ent Administration  was  associated  with  it.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  Senate;  cabal  would  bury  the  Tefc  Cotnmandmonts  if 
there  existed  the  slightest  suspicion  that  any  one  not  associated 
with  this  exclusive  clique  bad  had  aught  to  do  with  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Dcualog," 
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GOVERNOR  COX'S  IDEA  OP  THE  REPUBLICAN  BACK-PORCH  CAMPAIGN. 

— Brown  in  the  Cliicago  Daily  Xews. 
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FINANCIAL   "DRIVE"  IN  POLITICS 

E  ALL  OWE  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to 


Governor  Cox  for  his  death-thrust  at  the  'drive,"' 
says  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  Republican  papers.  "The  Republican  campaign 
boom  department  gave  Governor  Cox  the  opening  and  he  came 
back  in  a  way  that  has  utterly  annihilated  the  whole  horrible 
business."  In  further  lively  criticism  of  what  the  Republican 
National  Committee  "fell  for"  The  Sun  exclaims:  "What  a 
stroke  of  consummate  intelligence  it  was  to  cram  the  'official 
bulletins'  of  the  drive  bureau  with  such  expressions  as  'Dig- 
ging up  the  money,'  and  'Boys,  get  the  money!'  and  'Get 
money  quick!'  and  'Step  on  it!'  and. 'Get  the  right  men  to  see 
the  right  people ! '  and  '  Our  readers  are  requested  not  to  make  this 
publication  public,'  and  a  dozen  other  gems  of  the  advertising 
agent's  'pep,'  or  of  the  publicity  promoter's  bromids  of  persua- 
sion, or  of  the  canned  lingo  of  organized  solicitation  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale!  Had  the  Republican  authority  responsible  for  this 
damfoolishness  no  memory  of  historical  politics,  no  sense  of  the 
quotable  value  to  a  political  adversary  of  such  verbal  ammuni- 
tion, however  innocent  in  its  real  significance?" 

No  crime  is  involved  in  the  "asinine"  documents  sent  out 
by  the  Republican  National  Committee,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Democratic  New  York  Times,  "but  something  much  worse — 
a  first-class  political  blunder."  The  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.)  thinks  "it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Republicans  must  have 
been  more  or  less  victimized  by  the  ultra-modern  'drive'  meth- 
ods" of  hustlers  such  as  have  been  recently  employed  in  raising 
funds  for  all  sorts  of  institutions  and  causes,  who  "are  doing 
the  party  more  harm  than  good,"  and  "the  sooner  they  are 
relieved  of  their  jobs  the  better."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.) 
says  of  "slogans": 

"A  slogan  lives  when  it  evokes  a  popular  response,  not  other- 
wise. Mr.  Upham's  energetic  'Boys,  get  the  money!'  has  stirred 
the  Republican  ranks  to  the  depths,  and  it  will  stir  the  country 
no  less  deeply.  It  touches  the  thing  people  were  thinking  about, 
and  they  will  think  about  it  harder  now  that  they  know  more  of 
the  motive  force  of  the  Republican  campaign. 

"The  Democrats  have  not  yet  hit  upon  anything  which  so 
felicitously  expresses  their  idea.  That  is  a  common  fate  among 
'slogan'  makers.  Not  one  in  ten  of  those  put  forth  in  politics 
or  in  business  'goes.'  We  admit  that  the  Democratic  dilemma 
in  seeking  a  war-cry  is  serious.  It  isn't  every  year,  or  every  four 
years,  that  anything  as  meaty  as  'Boys,  get  the  money!'  turns 
up  in  politics,  and  it  is  useless  to  pit  a  bantam  against  a  heavy- 
weight. As  a  'slogan'  maker  Mr.  Upham  is  likely  to  carry  off 
the  honors  of  the  campaign." 


That  Governor  Cox  in  his  charges  "started  something,"  as  the 
Washington  Star  (Ind.)  observes,  is  shown  by  the  columns  of 
news  space  and  editorial  comment  devoted  to  them.  Testimony 
from  day  to  day  before  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee  adds 
to  the  volume  of  arguments  pro  and  con  along  the  lines  reviewed 
in  The  Literary  Digest  last  week.  At  Pittsburgh,  Governor 
Cox  produced  a  copy  of  what  he  claimed  was  a  typewritten  list 
of  fifty-one  cities  to  which  quotas  totaling  $8,145,000  had  been 
assigned.  From  copies  of  The  Official  Bulletin  issued  from  the 
Republican  Treasurer's  office,  Mr.  Cox  read  extracts  reporting 
successful  efforts  to  exceed  the  quotas  in  various  cities,  and 
quoted  such  "selling"  slogans  as:  "Harding  and  Coolidge  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people;  but,  boys,  get  the  money";  "the 
platform  is  sound  enough  to  hold  the  weight  of  the  nation,  but, 
boys,  get  the  money."  He  described  the  plan  of  State  and 
county  organization  under  the  Republican  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  as  "a  business  man's  movement"  for  money-raising 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Liberty  Loan  campaigns.  "It  means," 
he  said,  "that  the  quota  is  to  be  assigned  against  those  who  are 
to  benefit  and  that  the  captains  of  industry  who  have  answered 
Mr.  Hays's  roll-call  are  submitting  to  taxation  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  will  have  representation."     And  he  continued : 

"I  charge  again  a  olanned  assault  on  the  electorate.  It  can 
not  be  hidden. 

"The  'normalcy'  voiced  by  their  candidate  as  visioned  by  his 
masters  is  the  bayonet  at  the  factory  door,  profiteering  at  the 
gates  of  the  farm,  the  burden  of  government  on  shoulders  other 
than  their  own,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  an  annex  to  big 
business.  When  the  American  people  fully  grasp  the  sinister 
menace  hanging  over  them,  they  will  shun  it  as  a  plague. 

' '  Truly  the  senatorial  oligarchy  and  their  candidates  are  hark- 
ing back  to  the  days  of  Mark  Hanna." 

In  substance  Governor  Cox  repeated  the  same  charges  in 
speeches  made  in  Connecticut  and  New  York,  and  announced 
that  he  would  keep  on  firing.  Before  early  sessions  of  the  Senate 
Investigating  Committee  Republican  Chairman  Hays  denied 
the  Cox  charges  as  "absolutely  false  in  what  they  say  and 
libelous  in  their  purpose."  He  explained  that  the  Red  Cross 
system  of  solicitation  had  been  adopted  to  get  small  contribu- 
tions from  many  persons  rather  than  large  contributions  from  a 
few,  and  thus  eliminate  sinister  influences  in  connection  with 
money  in  politics.  Quotas  in  the  drive  were  tentative  and  con- 
stantly changing — no  such  quotas  as  those  alleged  by  Mr.  Cox 
were  ever  adopted  or  operated  under,  said  Mr.  Hays.  A  budget 
of  $3,079,037  had  been  flxt.  Names  of  contributors  and  the 
amounts  were  placed  before  the  committee.     Among  counter- 
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charges,  Mr.  Hays  filed  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of  New  Jersey  asking  for  money 
to  help  elect  Cox,  "a  pronounced  'wet'  who  can  be  relied  upon  to 
approve  amendment  to  the  Volstead  Act."  Republican  Trea- 
surer Upham  testified  thai  the  quotas  by  States  totaled  $4,887,- 
oOO — "a  mark  to  shoot  at"  with  the  expectation  of  collecting 
about  $3,000,000.  Phraseology  appearing  in  The  Official  Bulletin 
lie  called  "salesman's  stuff,"  or  "just  plain  bull,"  intended  to 
arouse  party  interest.  Democratic  Chairman  White  referred 
the  Committee  to  Governor  Cox  for  evidence  concerning  his 
charges.  Democratic  Treasurer  Marsh  testified  that  his  party 
used  the  "mail-order  plan"  to  get  funds,  while  the  Republicans 
employed   "commercial   travelers." 

Mr.  Cox's  charges  induce  many  Republican  editorial  epithets, 
such  as,  "a  Ponzied  candidate".  {Wall  Street  Journal);  "a  dis- 
appointing alarmist"  (Chicago  Tribune);  "beneath  contempt" 
(Providence  Journal);  "campaign-fund  gabble"  (Minneapolis 
Tribune);  "just  Democratic  mud"  (Lancaster  (Pa.)  Examiner); 
"the  sound  of  a  squeal"  (Omaha  Bee).  From  Democratic 
editors  come  such  comments  as  "Cox  makes  good"  (Pittsburgh 
Post);  "he  was  overmodest  in  putting  $15,000,000  as  the  low 
mark  for  the  Republican  slush  fund"  (Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette);  "men  have  been  hanged  on  less  evidence  than  that 
offered  by  Cox"  (New  York  World);  "convicted  out  of  their 
own  mouths"  (Richmond  News-Leader);  "the  issue  has  been 
made  a  serious  part  of  the  campaign  and  must  be  met"  (Balti- 
more Evening  Sun). 

"It  costs  money  to  elect  a  President  of  the  United  States," 
says  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.  Rep.),  "and  that  truth  must  be 
recognized  if  we  are  to  be  honest  with  ourselves."     As  we  read: 

"The  voters  of  the  country  are  prejudiced  against  the  ex- 
penditure of  hard  cash  to  achieve  a  political  end,  as  Wood  and 
Lowden  found  to  their  sorrow.  Yet  no  large  political  end  is 
achievable  without  some  capital,  and  a  general  denial  of  the  right 
to  raise  and  spend  campaign  funds  in  the  open  will  only  serve  to 
drive  them  underground.  A  virtuous  repudiation  of  money, 
or  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  amount  spent,  is  bound  to  react 
even  more  unfavorably  on  a  party  than  a  recognition  of  the  facts. 

"Putting  a  candidate  and  a  party  record  before  the  voters  of 
the  country  is  no  inexpensive  matter,  as  any  advertiser  coukl 
testify.  Voters  are  not  cordwood,  to  be  bought  at  so  much  a 
foot,  but  individuals  of  the  most  divergent  strains,  living  in  the 
most  inaccessible  places,  and  presenting  an  almost  unbroken 
front  of  apathy  to  the  hopeful  stump-speaker.  Fifteen  millions 
is  not  a  large  sum  to  lay  out  on  the  enterprise,  and  if  the  Re- 
publican organization  is  able  to  raise  that  much  the  size  of  the 
fund  is  a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  party.  If  Governor 
Cox  is  envious  he  is  not  to  be  blamed.  Yet  at  the  moment  he 
has  turned  the  Republican  money  to  his  own  us$ s." 

The  Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal  (Rep.)  declares  that 
"Governor  Cox  is  to  be  credited  with  putting  the  Republicans 
on  their  good  behavior  by  the  prominence  which  he  is  giving 
to  their  finances.  Meanwhile,  there  remain  the  Democratic 
contributions  to  keep  clean."  But  the  Jersey  City  Journal 
(Ind.  Rep.)  raises  the  question  of  a  "Smoke-Screen  for  Profiteers," 
saying: 

"It  might  be  well  to  remember  that  there  is  no  topic  about 
which  both  parties  have  learned  to  be  more  hypocritical  than 
over  the  question  of  campaign  funds.  There  is  no  topic  regard- 
ing which  more  bunk  is  exploded  than  over  election  expenses. 
I^aws  touching  on  this  topic  have  been  regarded  as  more  or  less 
of  a  joke. 

"  If  the  attention  of  the  deluded  public  can  be  kept  focused  on 
the  hollow  issue  of  campaign  expenditures,  the  profiteers  in  both 
parties  can  rest  easy.  They  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
thai  the  search-light  is  not  turned  their  way  and  that  there  is 
nothing  to  interfere  with  their  operations,  even  in  the  heat  of  a 
campaign  in  which  old  H.  C.  of  L.  was  to  get  such  a  fearful  wallop- 
ing. " 

The  Syracuse  Herald  (Ind.)  suspects  that  Governor  Cox  was 
"too  premature"  in  springing  his  revelations: 

"The  financial  'peak-load'  of  the  campaign  will  not  be  carried 


before  October.  That  will  be  the  month  for  the  grand  rally  of 
the  checkbooks.  Will  the  Senate  committee  remain  in  session 
through  October  and  keep  on  summoning  its  'knowing'  witnesses 
up  to  the  very  eve  of  Election  day?  Possibly,  yes;  probably,  no. 
How,  then,  is  the  truth  to  come  out,  at  a  season  when  it  woidd 
count  for  something?  That  question  we  can  not  answer.  Very 
likely  the  experience  of  other  Presidential  years  will  be  repeated. 
We  shall  learn  the  names  of  the  big  contributors — some  of  them 
— after  the  election  js  over." 

To  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.  Rep.)  "Governor  Cox  has  in 
reality  proved  only  one  thing:  that  the  Republican  party  is  ap- 
pealing successfully  to  business  men,  large  and  small,  all  over  the 
country,  for  support.  Those  words,  'all  over  the  country,' 
should  be  underscored."  The  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
(Rep.)  asserts  that  the  real,  vital  questions  are  these: 

"Why  is  it  so  easy  to  collect  large  sums  of  money  in  the  effort 
to  bring  about  a  Republican  victory?     What  individuals  or  in- 


"OUT,  DAMNED    SPOT!" 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

terests  really  are  giving  the  money  and  what  do  they  expect  in 
return?  It  may  be  that  pure  patriotism,  the  feeling  that  the 
country  as  a  whole  would  be  better  off  under  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration, prompts  the  bulk  of  the  contributions.  We  hope 
that  is  so.  But  the  suspicion  is  inevitable  that  Big  Business  is 
trying  to  place  the  Republican  candidate  under  obligations  to  it, 
expecting  in  return  special  favors  in  case  of  his  election.  This 
is  a  bad  impression  to  have  abroad,  bad  in  itself  and  damaging 
to  the  bright  prospects  of  Republican  success.  We  think  our 
candidate,  Senator  Harding,  should  make  it  perfectly  plain  at 
once  that  he  desires  no  contributions  from  self-seekers  and  t  ha  I , 
whoever  gives  to  his  campaign  fund,  he  recognizes  no  such  obliga- 
tions now,  and  as  President  never  will." 

In  similar  vein  the  Newark  News  (Ind.)  declares  that  a 
considerable  number  of  business'  men  are  "scared,"  would 
like  to  use  politics  in  their  business  as  they  used  to  do,  and 
would  .use  politics  for  self-defense  as  they  see  it  against 
"per  :cution": 

"There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  men  who  think  this  way 
would  contribute  cheerfully  and  plentifully  to  a  Republican 
campaign  fund.  It  would  not  necessarily  be  evidence  of  corrupt 
purpose.  Ii  is  principally  evidence  of  how  hopelessly  they  are 
out  of  touch  with  their  fellow  men  and  how  iinsym  pat  helically 
they  judge  the  motives  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 
It  is  a  forerunner  of  what  they  will  do  in  legislation  if  they  gel 
I  lie  chance." 

Secretary   Daniels's  paper,   the  Raleigh   News  and  Observer, 

insists    I  hat    "a    tremendous    issue"    has    been    raised;     "dollar 
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AN    OLD    DODGE. 

— Walker  in  the  New  York  Call. 
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CORRUPTION! 

^CORRUPTION! 


IT   MAY    BE,    YOU   KNOW. 
Westerman  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 


THE   CARTOONISTS   EXPLAIN   WHY   WE   HEAR   SO   MUCH   ABOUT   CAMPAIGN   FUNDS. 


domination  is  the  big  feature  in  politics  now,  and  everybody 
recognizes  it": 

"If  we  can  choose  the  government  by  assessments  levied 
according  to  population  and  magnitude  of  industry  on  all  the 
towns  and  counties  in  the  Union,  and  by  ingenious  schemes  of 
financing  give  the  whip-hand  to  men  who  are  taken  into  this 
dangerous  corporation,  we  become  next  November  an  oligarchy 
of  wealth,  and  from  that  danger  the  next  step  is  revolution, 
Bolshevism,  and  chaos." 


MR.  BURLESON'S   "BURNED   FINGERS" 

THE  "PETTY  PERSECUTION"  of  the  New  York  Call, 
as  the  editor  of  that  Socialist  daily  considers  the  treat- 
ment he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Post-office 
Department,  ceased  recently  when  Justice  Hitz,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ruled  that  Postmaster-General 
Burleson  must  restore  the  Call's  second-class  mailing  privi- 
leges, which  had  been  revoked — -and  "under  circumstances 
humiliating  and  discreditable  to  Mr.  Burleson,"  according  to 
the  New  York  World.  "Mr.  Burleson  has  burned  his  fingers 
again,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch  reminds  us  that  "the  Post-office  Department  over- 
stept  its  power  in  attempting  to  bar  a  publication  from  the 
mails  for  past  violations."  "The  principle  at  stake  is  much 
greater  than  the  exclusion  from  the  second-class  mails  of  The 
Call,"  continues  The  Dispatch;  "if  the  Post-office  Department 
were  right,  and  could  exclude  any  publication,  whether  that 
particular  issue  contained  a  violation  [of  the  Espionage  Act]  or 
not,  it  could  have  established  a  censorship  that  would  make 
freedom  of  the  press  a  mockery." 

In  a  memorandum  giving  his  decision  in  the  case,  which  dates 
from  November,  1917,  Justice  Hitz  says: 

"The  Post-office  Department  apparently  asserts  the  posses- 
sion of  an  implied  power  under  this  statute  to  make  such  a 
blanket  order  denying  second-class  mail  privileges  for  the  future 
to  a  periodical  publication  because  of  alleged  past  violations  of 
the  statute  in  past  issues  of  the  periodical. 

"The  Court  can  find  no  such  authority  in  the  statute;  fraud 
or  wrong-doing  is  never  to  be  presumed;  and  the  Court  will 
sign  an  order  to  the  effect  that  such  future  issues  of  the  papers 
as  are  mailable  under  the  law  shall  be  received  and  transmitted 
as  second-class  matter." 


The  Call  points  out  that  "at  no  time  has  any  legal  complaint, 
arrest,  or  prosecution  been  directed  against  it  for  any  matter  that 
it  printed,"  and  that  "never  in  its  history  has  it  violated  any 
laws,  or  counseled  the  violation  of  any  laws";  and,  furthermore, 
that  "it  has  never  been  charged  with  or  prosecuted  for  or  con- 
victed of,  any  offense,  criminal  or  otherwise,  nor  have  its  editors, 
managers,  or  officers  been  charged  with,  or  prosecuted  for,  or 
convicted  of,  any  such  offenses."  Then  The  Call,  which  refers  to 
Mr.  Burleson  as  the  "Thought-Controller  of  the  United  States," 
and  to  the  victory  over  the  Department  as  "a  victory  for  the 
workers  who  supported  The  Call,"  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  case: 

"  On  November  15,  1917,  six  months  after  the  United  States 
had  entered  the  war  and  the  Socialist  party  had  taken  its  stand 
against  the  war,  the  second-class  mailing  privileges  of  The  Call 
were  revoked  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  Postmaster-General 
Burleson. 

"  The  Call,  shorn  of  its  mailing  rights,  did  not  abate  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  news  and  editorial  columns,  but  renewed  the 
attack  on  the  despoilers  of  the  people.  At  no  time  was  any 
official  of  The  Call  indicted  under  the  act  which  the  Post-office 
Department  alleged  the  newspaper  was  violating. 

"  In  January,  1919,  The  Call  made  formal  application  for  a 
restoration  of  its  mailing  rights.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  The  Call  brought  suit  against  the  Postmaster-General. 

"  In  March,  1920,  The  Call  petitioned  for  a  mandamus  com- 
pelling Burleson  to  restore  the  second-class  mailing  privileges 
to  the  paper  before  Justice  Hitz,  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

"The  only  regrettable  feature  of  the  case  is  the  long  delay 
that  intervened  between  Mr.  Burleson's  ultimatum  and  the 
present  decision  of  Justice  Hitz,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe. 
It  asserts  that  "Mr.  Burleson  exceeded  his  powers  in  excluding 
The  Call  from  the  second-class  mailing  privileges,"  and  adds  that 
the  Postmaster-General  "has  received  a  deserved  rebuke." 

Editorials  defending  the  Postmaster-General  have  not  come 
to  our  attention.  Practically  all  of  the  newspapers  deal  with 
the  case  from  •the  point  of  justice.  The  Baltimore  Sun,  for 
instance,  which  accuses  Mr.  Burleson  of  "having  tried  to  ruin 
The  Call  as  a  business  proposition,"  adds  that  "one  does  not 
feel  compelled  to  avow  sympathy  for  the  cause  represented  by 
this  Socialist  daily,  or  to  palliate  the  oblique  and  sinister  policy 
that  many  radical  journals  pursued  during  the  war,  to  commend 
this  simple  act  of  justice." 
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WHY -COAL  SHOULD  NOT  COST  MORE 


T: 


"MIE  DOMESTIC  CONSUMER  of  hard  coal  will 
be  forced  to  pay  from  a  dollar  to  three  dollars  a 
ton  more  for  that  commodity,  according  to  the 
distance  he  lives  from  the  mine,  since  the  Anthracite  Wage 
Commission  awarded  a  wage-increase  of  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-two  per  cent,  to  the  miners,"  predicts  the  editor  of 
The  Black  Diamond,  a  Chicago  coal  journal;  and  the  recent 
increase  in  freight-rates,  estimated  by  New  York  coal-dealers 
to  be  seventy-five  cents  a  ton,  also  will  affect  prices,  says  the 
New  York  World.  Yet  the  Commission,  in  submitting  its 
report  to  the  President,  explicitly  states  that  "this  award, 
while  providing  improved  conditions  for  the  employees,  offers 
no  justification  for  any  advance  in  the  retail  price  of  coal.  .  .  . 
A  great  burden  has  not  been 
passed  along  to  the  consumer." 
And  W.  Jett  Lauck,  consulting 
economist  of  the  United  Mine- 
Workers,  reminds  coal-consum- 
ers that  "in  anticipation  of  a 
greater  wage-increase  than  was 
awarded,  the  coal  operators  last 
April  increased  the  price  of  coal 
a  dollar  a  ton  at  the  mines, 
while  the  wage-increase  just 
awarded  increases  the  labor  cost 
of  producing  a  ton  of  coal  barely 
fifty  cents.  This  means  that 
the  one  dollar  advance  made  by 
the  operators  in  April  has 
netted  them  fifty  cents  a  ton 
over  and  above  the  amount 
which  they  are  now  required  to 
pay  the  miners  in  back  pay, 
since  the  award  of  the  Com- 
mission is  retroactive  from 
April  1." 

The  increase  in  wages,  it  is 
estimated,  will  aggregate  $85,- 
000,000   yearly.      And    there   is 

due  the  anthracite  workers  about  $18,000,000  in  back  pay. 
The  Scranton  Times,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  district,  charges  coal  operators  with 
having  "made  a  clean-up  of  about  $22,000,000,  even  after  pay- 
ing the  miners  the  millions  due  them  for  back  pay."  There- 
fore, it  continues: 

"We  take  it  from  a  reading  of  the  portions  of  the  award 
made  public  or  available  that  the  Commission  intended  the 
profits  should  absorb  the  whole  of  the  advance.  If  this  be  so, 
there  no  longer  remains  any  reason  for  the  operators  to  continue 
the  advance  of  a  dollar  a  ton  placed  on  coal  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  terms  of  the  award  would  be  retroactive  from 
April  1.  This  is  the  first  anthracite  award  that  has  ever  decreed 
that  an  advance  shall  be  absorbed  out  of  profits." 

"The  Commission  gave  long  and  careful  consideration  to  all 
the  questions  involved,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  its 
decision  was  arrived  at  in  accordance  with  its  best  judgment 
and  with  a  desire  to  be  fair  to  both  interests  concerned  and 
to  the  public  as  well,"  we  are  told  by  another  Scranton  paper, 
The  Republican.  Moreover,  before  the  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed the  operators  and  mine-workers  obligated  themselves 
to  abide  by  the  award  of  the  Commission.  Three  days  after 
the  Commission's  award  of  a  wage-increase,  however,  we  are 
told  in  the  New  York  Times  that  "80,000  of  the  175,000  men 
employed  in  fifty-five  collieries  failed  to  report,"  and  we  are 
further  informed  in  later  dispatches  that  the  miners,  instead  of 
abiding  by  the  award  of  the  Commission,  are  taking  the  same 


COAL  ISN'T   EXPENSIVE— IT'S   THE   GETTING    TO   IT. 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 


sort  of  "vacation"  which  was  popular  in  New  York  last  fall  in 
the  printing  trade,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  enjoy  their 
"vacation"  until  the  demands  as  represented  by  the  minority 
report  of  the  Commission,  made  by  the  representative  of  the 
miners,  are  granted. 

"The  insurgent  element  among  the  miners  has  grumbled 
about  every  award  that  was  ever  announced,"  notes  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Times-Leader  in  the  anthracite  fields,  and  Saward's  Jour- 
nal, a  coal  publication  of  New  York,  adds  that  besides  grum- 
bling, several  thousand  workers  have  been  on  strike  for  months, 
and  that  on  this  afcount  the  output  of  coal  is  reduced  at  a 
critical  time.      Continues  Saward's  Journal: 

"By  reason  of  the  tonnage  held  out  of  the  market  from  that 
cause,  and  the  fact  that  all  exertions  made  previously  had 
failed  to  increase  the  anthracite  output  above  the  level  of  the 

1916  tonnage,  any  disturbance 
that  may  eventuate  in  the  field 
will  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  consumers.  The  supply 
is  very  short  in  all  directions. 
Steady  work  from  now  on  would 
probably  see  us  through  in  a 
fairly  comfortable  way,  but  any 
interruption,  even  for  only  a 
week  or  two,  would  have  the 
most  serious  consequences." 


Then  there  is  another  element 
— the  recent  rise  in  freight-rates. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that 
this  factor  will  increase  the 
cost  of  coal,  unless  the  many 
advances  in  the  price  of  coal  in 
recent  years  "give  a  margin  of 
profit  large  enough  to  bear  the 
award  without  further  burden- 
ing the  public,"  in  the  words 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record. 
And  "if  the  cost  of  coal  is  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  advance  in 
freight  -  rates,"  declares  this 
paper — 


"The  public  will  be  justified 
in  demanding  that  the  Government  follow  up  the  clues  that 
lead  to  profiteering  somewhere  along  the  line  from  the  mine  to 
the  consumer.  The  Department  of  Justice  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly energetic  or  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  profiteering 
in  the  past,  but  if  new  instances  develop,  with  the  country  on 
the  verge  of  winter,  the  Government  will  not  be  able  so  easily 
to  shirk  a  great  responsibility,  especially  in  the  midst  of  .a 
political  campaign." 

Representative  coal  journals,  such  as  The  Black  Diamond 
(Chicago)  and  Coal  Age  (New  York),  disagree  as  to  whether  the 
public  will  have  to  foot  the  bill  in  this  instance.  Coal  Age 
believes  that  "the  change,  if  any,  will  be  in  the  mine  price," 
while  the  Chicago  publication  holds  that  "a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  hard  coal  to  the  consumer  is  inevitable." 
The  Coal  Trade  Journal  (New  York)  agrees  with  the  Black  Dia- 
mond, saying:  "the  Commission's  statement  does  not  square 
with  the  facts,  and  already  it  has  been  used  to  create  a  false 
impression  in  the  minds  of  the  public.  An  increase  in  the  price 
of  coal  to  the  consumer  is  justified  by  the  award."  To  quote 
further  from  this  authority,  which  seems  to  consider  higher  re- 
tail anthracite  prices  both  likely  and  not  unfair: 

"Whether,  however,  the  major  producers  in  the  hard-coal 
regions  will  absorb  the  difference  between  the  increases  made 
this  spring  in  anticipation  of  the  award  and  the  increases  actually 
allowed  by  the  Commission  can  not  at  this  time  be  slated.  As 
a  matter  of  policy  they  may  decide  to  absorb  the  difference; 
but  as  a  matter  of  cold  justice  they  should  not  be  required 
to  do  so." 
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DECREASING   FEAR  OF  IMMIGRATION 

CONTRARY  TO  MANY  PREDICTIONS  the  tide  of 
immigration  from  Europe  is  approaching  the  high- 
water  mark  of  prewar  days — 5,000  arrivals  a  day  now 
at  Ellis  Island;  800,000  immigrants  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
compared  to  141,132  during  the  previous  year  and  the  record  of 
1,285,349  in  1 007.  according  to  the  Department  of  Labor; 
steamships  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  and  all  available 
accommodations  booked  for  a  year  in  advance.  Metropolitan 
journals  welcome  these  prospects  of  making  up  a  shortage  of 
labor,  generally  indorse  the  department  "shake-up"  which 
promises  more  considerate  and  efficient  handling  of  immigrants 
at  ports  of  entry,  and  in  most  cases  sound  the  call  for  friendly 
Americanization.  The' change  from  bitter  war-time  emphasis 
on  perils  to  the  United  States  from  hordes  of  foreigners  is  striking. 
The  swing  of  the  pendulum  is  marked  by  a  census  statistician  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  who  would  have  overseas  critics,  and 
incidentally  home  observers  as  well,  remember  "the  unruffled 
fifty-five  millions"  of  native  American  white  stock  which  he 
figures  out  to  be  the  cumulative  dominant  element  in  the  United 
States  of  to-day. 

Continuation  of  the  present  wave  of  immigration  will  do 
much  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  labor  by  which  industry  and 
enterprise  generally  are  severely  handicapped,  observes  the 
Boston  Transcript,  whose  comment  is  representative  of  the 
opinion  of  many  papers. 

"The  immigrant  of  the  better  type  is  needed  in  America. 
There  is  plenty  for  him  to  do  here,  and  the  opportunities  tor 
him  to  advance  and  become  a  useful  American  citizen  were 
probably  never  greater  than  they  are  to-day. 

"America  has  need  of  the  immigrant.  But  in  his  coming 
he  lays  upon  the  American  people  grave  and  inescapable  responsi- 
bilities. Those  responsibilities  must  be  cheerfully  and  promptly 
accepted  if  the  balance-sheet  of  immigration  is  not  to  register  a 
deficit.  America,  the  'land  of  opportunity,'  owes  to  each  of 
its  prospective  citizens  a  chance  to  learn  the  principles  upon 
which  the  greatness  of  America  has  been  budded.  Not  to 
provide  such  a  chance  to  every  one  who  knocks  at  our  doors 
would  be  to  give  visible  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  within 
our  own  household." 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  immigrants  are  reservists  who 
went  over  to  former  homelands  leads  to  varying  comment. 
"For  every  emigrant  with  his  smattering  of  American  ways 
there  is  an  immigrant  who  knows  nothing  regarding  practises 
here,"  remarks  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  thorough  assimilation 
and  care  to  start  them  right  must  be  provided.  The  Jackson- 
ville Florida  Times-Union  encouragingly  points  out  that  doubt- 
less those  who  return  have  had  an  American  influence  on  their 
friends  in  foreign  countries.  The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
thinks  there  will  be  another  advantage  in  the  return  of  men 
already  in  a  measure  familiar  with  American  methods:  "They 
will  be  able  to  enter  at  once  into  lively  competition  with  those 
engaged  in  their  particular  kinds  of  labor,"  and  ^  so  relieve 
shortage  and  increase  efficiency.  The  Newark  Ledger  protests 
against  the  reported  plan  of  organized  labor  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  impose  further  drastic  restrictions  on  immigration, 
including  higher  educational  and  property  qualifications.  "It 
is  unskilled  labor  which  immigration  brings,"  and  "when  we 
have  a  vast  supply  of  this  essential  knocking  at  our  doors, 
turning  it  away  arbitrarily  to  ease  groundless  apprehension 
i  hat  it  will  lower  wages  is  not  to  be  thought  of." 

Against  alarmist  and  superficial  misconceptions  of  the  con- 
lents  of  the  American  "melting-pot,"  Mr.  W.  S.  Rossiter,  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  sets  his  calculation  that  "the  American  native 
stock,  with  its  assimilated  early  additions,  is  the  greatest  Anglo- 
Saxon  element  in  the  world,"  in  numbers  greater  than  the  eom- 
bined  population  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Canada. 
These  constitute  "the  unruffled  fifty-five  millions,"  "the  placid 


deeps  of  the  nation,"  the  homogeneous  basic  stock  of  "the  real 
American."  Mr.  Rossiter  is  chairman  of  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Director  of  the  Census  and  writes  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  are  Americans?" 

"Primarily  they  are  a  mighty  company  of  nearly  fifty-five 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  of  British  ancestry, 
including  the  descendants  in  the  second  or  later  generations  of 
Irish,  German,  and  other  immigrants  who  came  to  America 
sixty  years  ago,  or  earlier,  and  including  also  later  Anglo-Saxon 
arrivals  and  their  children,  welded  into  one  vast  and  surprizingly 
homogeneous  element.  This  element  is  the  pillar  which  supports 
the  Republic.  It  is  the  element  which  manages  and  controls 
the  United  States.  Even  in  places  where  it  is  in  a  minority  it 
generally  leads.  The  activities  of  the  nation,  infinite  in  variety 
and  extent,  both  intellectual  and  material,  are  principally  in 
the  hands  of  persons  of  the  native  and  allied  stock.  The  farmers 
are  largely  native,  as  are  lawyers,  clergymen,  physicians,  school- 
teachers, bankers,  manufacturers,  and  managers.  Yet  this 
is  no  exclusive  company  or  class,  since  these  vocations  are  open 
to  all  who  qualify." 

The  census  figures  showing  about  one-third  of  our  population 
as  foreign-born  or  their  children  does- not  justify  the  European 
conception  of  a  mongrel  America,  according  to  Mr.  Rossiter. 
lie  analyzes  the  census  statistics  of  "natives  of  native  parent- 
age" constituting  the  largest  group  of  our  population.  This 
began  with  3,200,000  white  population  at  the  first  census  in 
1790,  practically  "basic  British  stock,"  which  had  become 
39,000,000  in  1910.  Descendants  of  the  immigrants  before 
1SG0,  British,  German,  and  Irish,  early  and  quickly  assimilated, 
raise  the  reckoning  to  43,100,000.  Including  offspring  of  later 
British  stock,  the  computation  becomes  44,200,000.  Add 
5,100,000  persons  of  Anglo-Saxon  birth  or  parentage  and  the 
total  is  49,300,000.  Half  a  million  Scotch-Irish  raise  the  figure 
to  49,S(K),000.  .  Allowing  but  10  per  cent,  increase  for  the 
decade  since  1910,  the  estimate  for  1920  is  54,800,000  in  a  total 
white  population  of  approximately  94,000,000.  As  for  11,000,- 
0(K)  negroes,  Mr.  Rossiter  points  out  that  they  "know  nothing 
but  America,"  have  "little  use  for  foreigners,"  and  at  least  halt' 
of  them,  comprising  the  more  intelligent  element,  "ought  to 
be  classed  as  standing  with  the  native  white  stock  in  purposes 
and  ideals." 

While  the  average  native  American  is  not  especially  pro- 
British,  nevertheless,  the  writer  says,  "the  American  and 
British,  springing  in  the  main  from  the  same  blood,  speak  the 
same  language  of  ideals  and  purposes." 

"Talk  of  serious  disagreements  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  is  preposterous.  Were  Irish  agitators  to 
attempt  to  precipitate  trouble,  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  bulk  of 
the  nation  would  be  heard  from  in  no  uncertain  tones.  Mean- 
while, it  is  hard — especially  for  foreign  observers — to  realize 
that,  just  as  the  waves  break  and  roar  upon  the  surface  over 
untroubled  deeps,  so  on  the  surface  of  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people,  nearly  fifty-five  millions  strong,  Irish  agitators 
roar  and  the  restless  and  frothy  of  other  nationalities  shout 
and  intrigue.  With  us,  patient  endurance  is  part  of  the  great 
task  of  assimilation." 

What  The  Atlantic'*  article  would  prove,  comments  the  New 
York  Eve/iing  Past,  is  "simply  that  the  close-welded  center  is 
still  easily  strong  enough  to  determine  the  line  of  the  national 
march." 

"A  danger  lurks  in  all  attempts  to  define  national  character 
with  reference  to  blood  and  race,  for  our  national  character 
transcends  them.  A  Greek  or  Italian  ten  years  in  America 
may  easily  be  a  better  American  than  the  descendant  of  Puritans. 
But  we  can  at  least  appeal  to  the  statistics  of  blood  and  race 
as  an  argument  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging,  not  contracting, 
our  nationality.  In  so  far  as  they  show  that  talk  of  'swamping' 
the  old  stock  is  wild  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  old  and  new 
stock  alike.  Danger  actually  exists  that  here  and  there,  in 
this  city  or  that,  immigrants  may  grow  too  numerous,  and  our 
present  concern  with  Americanization  was  much  needed.  But 
in  the  large  view  exclusionists  cau  gain  no  comfort  from  census 
figures." 
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"CUBAN"   INDEPENDENCE   FOR    EGYPT 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  surprizing  agreement  to  recognize 
(ho  independence  of  Egypt  will  take  the  Form  of  a  treaty 
substantially  copying  the  existing  agreement  between 
the  United  Stales  and  Cuba,  according  to  ex-Governor  Folk, 
legal  adviser  to  the  Egyptian  Nationalist  Bureau  in  Washington. 
"Egypt's  victory,"  "Egypt  getting  a  new  chance,"  "Self- 
determination  for  Egypt,"  "A  new  colonialism,"  "Creation  of  a 
situation  of  almost  unprecedented  importance  in  the  history 
of  British  imperialism," 
are  among  the  phrases 
employed  by  American 
editors  to  characterize 
the  cabled  news  of  "of- 
ficial" confirmation  of 
such  recognition,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the 
Milner  Commission  and 
an  Egyptian  delega- 
tion. "Independence" 
is  quoted  with  a  ques- 
tion mark  by  not  a  few 
of  our  editors;  others 
want  more  detailed  in- 
formation. But  these 
chief  points  announced 
by  the  London  Times 
are  generally  accepted 
as  authoritative: 

The  protectorate  de- 
clared during  the  war  is 
to  give  place  to  recogni- 
tion of  Egyptian  inde- 
pendence and  a  treaty 
of  alliance  under  which 
(ircat  Britain  under- 
takes to  guarantee  the 
existence  of  Egypt 
against  outside  aggres- 
sion. The  British  army 
of  occupation  and  Brit- 
ish government  officials 
are    to    be    withdrawn 

within  an  agreed  period.  Egypt  will  recognize  Great  Britain's 
privileged  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  agree,  in  case  of 
war,  to  afford  every  facility  for  access  to  Egyptian  territory. 
Great  Britain  will  maintain  a  garrison  in  Egypt  in  the  ( 'anal  zone. 
Egypt  regains  control  of  foreign  relations,  subject  to  her  not  mak- 
ing treaties  contrary  to  British  policy,  and  will  have  the  right 
to  maintain  certain  diplomatic  representatives  abroad.  ( 'apitula- 
tions  will  be  abolished.  British  officials  will  be  represented  on, 
if  they  do  not  wholly  control,  the  Public  Debt  Commission.  Fur- 
ther negotiations  will  cover  the  Sudan  problem. 

Nearly  all  American  comment  contains  an  "if."  Says  the 
Springfield  Republican:  "If  Egypt  can  be  propitiated  by  a 
settlement  which  will  leave  the  Suez  Canal  secure  it  will  add 
immensely  both  to  the  stability  of  England's  Asiatic  empire  and 
lo  the  tranquillity  of  the  world."  So  also  the  Manchester  Union 
declares  that  if  the  British  Government  can  successfully  execute 
the  policy  outlined,  "it  will  possess  truer  allegiance  and  have 
much  more  real  power  in  Egypt  than  it  has  since-  English  in- 
fluence became  paramount  on  the  Nile.  To  accomplish  that 
teat  would  rank  the  work  of  the  Lloyd  George  premiership,  as 
regards  foreign  policy,  along  with  some  of  the  boldest  attempts 
of  Peel  and  Russell  in  the  middle  and  Disraeli  and  Gladstone 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

"So  far  as  it  goes."  says  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  "it  is  a  new 
and  better  statesmanship  than  was  imposed  by  force  on  a  sub- 
ject people."     The  Lowell,  Mass.,  Courier-Citizen  concludes: 

"Naturally  there  can  be  no  complete  surrender  of  control  in 


THE  NEW  WOMAN  IN  THE  NEW  EGYPT. 

Egyptian  women  preaching  self-determination  in  the  streets  of  Cairo. 


the  /.one  bordering  the  Suez  ('anal;  and  the  ultimate  effect  is 
probably  not  unlike  that-  produced  by  our  own  arrangements 
in  Panama.  Egypt  will  be  trusted  as  far  as  she  proves  worthy 
of  trust;  but  the  guiding  hand  will  not  be  far  away.  No  one  of 
sense  can  well  ask  more." 

The  Buffalo  Express  concurs,  in  this  resume: 

"Egypt  became  "independent  immediately  after  Turkey  en- 
tered the  war  on  t  he  German  side.  Up  to  that  time  the  country 
was  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  paying  tribute  to  the  Sultan. 
The  status  of  the  British  Government,  was  that  of  an  occupying 
Power  administering  the  country  primarily  for  the  protection 

of  creditors,  much  as  we 
are  administering  Santo 
Domingo  and  Haiti. 
Incidentally  the  British 
rule  has  proved  of  great 
comparative  benefit  to 
the  Egyptian  popula- 
tion, which  was  ground 
to  the  lowest  degree  of 
poverty  and  oppression 
under  the  Turks.  The 
declaration  of  independ- 
ence and  choice  of  a  new 
anti-Turkish  khedive  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war 
left  Egypt  still  under 
the  practical  control  of 
Great  Britain,  as  was 
necessary  both  for  her 
own  protection  from 
German- Turkish  con- 
quest and  for  the  gen- 
eral prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  final  settle- 
ment, however,  requires 
that  some  clearer  status 
be  established.  This 
will  doubtless  preserve 
the  nominal  independ- 
ence of  Egypt,  and  per- 
haps look  to  the.grcater 
development  of  home 
rule,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  British  control  will 
be  essentially  slackened, 
since  that,  in  present  cir- 
cumstances, would  in- 
volve danger  of  a  lapse 
into  anarchy  and  bar- 
barism. British  rule  has  not  been  an  unmitigated  blessing,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  even  I  Ik;  educated  natives  who 
have  been  revolting  against  it  are  capable  of  maintaining  as 
good  a  government." 

Many  journals  recall  Gladstone's  declaration  back  in  1SS2 
denying  that  Britain  contemplated  "indefinite  occupation"  of 
Egypt;  refer  to  the  present  King  George's  telegram  after  the  war- 
protectorate  was  proclaimed  in  lt)14  to  assure  the  new  Khedive 
of  "unfailing  support  in  safeguarding  the  integrity  of  Egypt"; 
and  note  the  qualified  recognition  of  the  protectorate  by  Secre- 
tary Lansing  based  on  the  King's  assurances. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
reports  that  the  recognition  of  Egyptian  independence  is  a  blow 
to  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  the  Near  East,  no  less  drastic  than 
the  repulse  of  Soviet  forces  on  the  Polish  front.  Britain  cuts  the 
ground  from  under  the  Lenine  and  Trotzky  appeal  by  redeeming 
a  long-standing  pledge.  Hut  the  Socialist  New  York  Call 
thinks  that  the  "'independence' granted  Egypt  is  an  expedient 
adopted  and  to  lie  maintained  until  the  storm  subsides."  The 
Boston  Globe  speaks  like  many  other  papers  in  saying  that 
"Egypt  is  an  important  strategic  link  in  the  British  Empire. 
If  Britain  can  relax  her  hold  there,  she  may  decide  to  yield 
even  in  Ireland.  The  Seattle  Times,  however,  exclaims,  "Alas, 
poor  Egypt!"  contending  that  only  those  will  believe  that  the 
new  policy  will  succeed  "who  constantly  are  anticipating  mir- 
aculous results  from  impossible  governmental  experiments." 
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A    SHIPPING    ALLIANCE    WITH    GERMANY 


"A 


N  EPOCH  IX  MARITIME  HISTORY."  says  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  "was  marked  when  the  pas- 
senger and  mail  steamship  Susquehanna  (formerly 
the  'German  liner  Rhein),  flying  the  American  flag,  steamed 
into  the  harbor  of  Bremen,  Germany.  This  established  a  new 
shipping  link,  and  opened,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the  channel  of 
commercial  and  social  contact  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany."  This  seeming  miracle  was  made  possible  by  the 
twenty-year  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  Hamburg-Ainerican 
line  and  the  American  Ship  and 
Commerce  Corporation,  headed 
by  W.  AverillHarriman,  son  of  the 
railroad  "wizard,"  a  plan  which 
was  briefly  referred  to  in  The 
Literary  Digest  of  September 
4.  Under  this  agreement,  each 
service  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  unit — the 
American  company  acting  as 
agent  for  the  German  line  in 
American  ports,  and  the  German 
company  performing  a  similar 
duty  for  the  American  company 
in  German  ports.  Four  new 
passenger-liners  are  to  he  con- 
structed, we  are  told,  and  in 
the  beginning  the  merged  com- 
panies will  cater  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  the  third-class,  or  emigrant, 
trade.  By  this  arrangement  the 
thirty  -  year  -  old  son  of  the 
railroad  financier  becomes  a 
world  factor  in  shipping,  just  as 
his  father  was  a  world  factor  in 
railroad-building  and  operation, 
as  before  the  war  the  Hamburg- 
American  line  was  one  of  the 
leading  steamship  companies  of 
the  world. 

"There  is  something  of  a 
shock  in  this  announcement," 
declares  the  New  York  Times, 
"but  we  must  accustom  our- 
selves to  such  incidents."  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  looks  upon 
the  merger  as  "an  unequivocal 
denial  of  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war,"   and  a   declaration,  in 

effect,  because  of  the  Shipping  Board's  cooperation  in  drawing 
the  contract,  "by  the  United  States  Government,  that  the  state 
of  war  is  at  an  end."  While  the  New  York  Tribune  says  "there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  the  Hamburg-American  Company, 
before  the  war  a  leading  German  agency  for  propaganda,  and 
during  our  neutrality  an  active  espionage  and  sabotage  agency 
here,  is  cleverly  engaging  the  United  States  to  pull  Germany's 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,"  and  the  New  York  Globe  wishes  to 
know  who  "holds  the  control,"  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  arrangement  will  benefit  generally  the  American 
merchant  marine.  According  to  the  vice-president  of  the 
American  party  to  the  contract,  it  will  work  out  in  this  way: 

"Under  our  agreement  with  the  Hamburg-American  line, 
we  will  have  the  use  of  their  excellent  docking  and  passenger- 
handling  facilities  in  Hamburg.  The  German  docks  and  equip- 
ment are  probably  the  best  in  the  world.  For  the  present,  in 
the  port  of  New  York  we  will  make  use  of  the  three  piers  we 
now  control  here.     One  is  in  Manhattan,  another  is  in  Brooklyn, 
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A    TWENTIETH-CENTURY    SEA-KING. 

W.  Averill  Harriman.  son  of  E.  H    Harriman,  the  railroad  mag- 
nate, has  turned  to  shipping  because  he  considers  it  "  the  most 
important  matter  connected  with  the  growth  and  well-being 
of  the  United  States." 


and  the  third  is  in  Staten  Island.  They  will  meet  our  require- 
ments until  we  branch  out  considerably.  However,  we  are 
planning  for  the  future,  and  have  already  made  application  to 
the  Shipping  Board  for  the  use  of  some  of  the  former  German 
piers  in  Hoboken." 

The  youthful  head  of  the  American  company,  in  a  New  York 
Evening  World  interview  by  Martin  Green,  tells  us  that  he  "is 
in  shipping  because  he  considers  it  the  most  important  matter 
connected  with  the  growth  and  well-being  of  the  United  States." 
Mr.  Harriman  is  "anxious  t  hat  young  men  of  ability  and  spirit 

shall  look  into  the  shipping  busi- 
ness and  come  to  a  realization 
of  the  great  opportunities  it 
offers  to  American  youth."  The 
company  of  which  he  is  the  head 
is  said  to  control  the  United 
States  Transportation  Company, 
and  to  own  the  Chester  Ship- 
building Company,  Cramps'  Ship- 
yard, the  Kerr  Navigation  Com- 
pany, the  Shawmut  Steamship 
Company,  the  Harriinan  Yard,  at 
Bristol,  Pa.,  and  ships  operated 
by  the  United  American  Lines, 
Inc.,  and  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company.  "No 
wreckage  marks  the  trail  of  young 
Harriman  through  the  field  of 
international  shipping,"  notes 
Mr.  Green,  and  we  are  told 
further  that — 

"W.  A.  Harriman  occupies  to- 
day in  the  world  of  shipping  a 
position  analogous  to  that  occu- 
pied by  his  father  in  the  railroad 
world  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
elder  Harriman  achieved  results 
by  what  might  be  called  direct- 
action  methods  in  business.  The 
policy  of  the  young  man  which 
has  enabled  him  to  control,  wholly 
or  in  part,  steamship  routes  con- 
necting the  ports  of  the  United 
States  with  not  only  the  principal 
but  the  most  remote  points  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  has  been 
one  of  conciliation. 

"W.  A.  Harriman  is  an  altru- 
ist in  international  transporta- 
tion enterprise;  his  father  was 
an  altruist  in  transcontinental 
transportation  enterprise.  In 
the  height  of  his  aggressive 
activities  nobody  visualized  E. 
H.  Harriman  as  an  altruist.  It 
has  taken  the  passage  of  years  to  show  that  he  was  really  actuated 
by  a  spirit  of  altruism  in  seeking  to  control  a  railroad  line  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  business  history  records  that  every  step  he 
took  in  connection  with  the  properties  he  acquired  was  con- 
structive and  beneficial  to  the  owners  of  the  properties  and  the 
people  served  by  them." 

By  the  new  arrangement,  then,  we  have,  in  the  words  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  "a  shipping  company  without  ships"  merged 
with  a  shipping  company  heretofore  without  influential  foreign 
connections.  "There  is  nothing  complicated  about  the  deal," 
explains  The  Globe.  And  the  New  York  Times,  "assuming  that 
the  partnership  is  to  be  American,"  thinks  "there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  terms;  each  contributes  what  the  other 
lacks."  But  The  Times  would  have  us  be  wary  of  German 
schemes      We  read  on: 

"The  Hamburg-American  line  now  finds  itself  within  the 
breakwater  from  which  foreign  ships  were  to  be  excluded, 
according   to   the   policy   announced  for   the  Shipping  Board. 
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Are  favors  to  be  shown  to  the  German-American  combination 
that  are  to  be  withheld  from  any  other  foreign  lines?  .  .  .  There 
is  no  necessary  reason  why  such  a  combination  should  not  be 
successful,  but  the  draft  of  the  agreement  shows  that  the  partners 
propose  to  keep  a  wary  eye  on  each  other.  Bystanders  may  be 
trusted  to  be  equally  observant." 

Mr.  Harriman  contends  that  "it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  United  States  control  enough  of  our  commerce  to  be  inde- 
pendent" of  foreign  shipping.  "The  idea  of  having  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  distributed  by  the  ships  of  England 
or  any  other  nation  is  economically  indefensible,"  he  adds. 
When  there  is  criticism  of  his  initiative  in  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  a  German  line,  he  defends  himself  by  declaring 
that  if  he  had  not  done  so,  a  British  concern  assuredly  would 
have  opened  negotiations  with  England's  recent  antagonist. 
"And  if  we  develop  our  merchant  marine,  we  need  not  fear 
German  competition,"  believes  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
This  accords  with  the  view  of  the  Newark  Evening  News,  which 
even  declares  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement 
holds  valuable  advantages  for  us."     Continues  The  News: 

"We  may  employ  the  facilities,  avail  ourselves  of  the  ex- 
perience, enjoy  what  may  remain  of  the  prestige  of  our  German 
partner.  But  the  further  we  keep  away  from  his  methods, 
which  embittered  the  commercial  rivalries  of  the  past,  the  more 
successful  we  shall  be  in  rendering  the  combination  an  instru- 
ment of  peaceful  commerce  and  an  influence  for  forgetfulness  of 
the  embitterments  of  strife." 

There  are  many  papers,  however,  which  find  it  hard  to  over- 
look our  relations  since  1914  with  Germany.  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  thinks  the  two  companies  entering  into  the  mutual 


agreement  "might  have  waited  at  least  until  the  two  countries 
were  formally  at  peace."     Furthermore,  asks  this  paper: 

"What  will  this  country  have  to  show  for  its  activities  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years?  By  that  time  the  Hamburg  line  probably 
will  have  a  sufficient  fleet  to  meet  all  requirements  of  trade  and 
passenger  service.  It  will  have  its  docks,  piers,  and  all  other 
physical  equipment  intact.  Will  the  American  lines  operating 
on  the  German  routes  have  any  of  these  things? 

"Perhaps  it  will  prove  a  good  business  adventure  for  twenty 
years,  but  what  after  that?  It  would  seem  the  better  plan 
in  the  long  run  for  American  lines  to  develop  their  own  trade 
routes  and  look  to  the  construction  of  their  own  port  facilities; 
in  other  words,  to  operate  quite  independently  of  the  Hamburg 
and  all  other  lines." 

"The  partnership  will  cause  a  good  deal  of  surprize,"  agrees 
the  Springfield  Republican,  "but  it  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  neces- 
sary agreements  by  which  German  enterprise  will  gradually  be 
restored."  And  while  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  reminds 
us  that  "the  combination  is  made  with  the  subjects  of  an  enemy 
country  who  exercised  even  criminal  zeal  in  carrying  out  the 
most  malign  anti-American  policies  of  Germany  before  we  got 
into  war,"  it  continues: 

"If  the  combination  is  experimental,  at  least  it  is  one  that 
may  well  be  made  in  the  interest  of  the  extension  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  which  is  not  in  a  position  as  yet  to  compete 
openly  and  freely  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world  through  its  own 
shipping  organizations.  But  neither  this  combination  nor  any 
other  that  may  be  made  should  interfere  with  the  development 
of  our  own  shipping  under  the  flag  and  under  obligations  to  no 
other  country.  We  now  have,  through  war-emergencies,  a 
large  share  of  the  trade  of  the  world  carried  in  American  bottoms, 
and  now  is  the  time  for  the  Shipping  Board  to  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  hold  this  trade  and  develop  it." 


TOPICS   IN  BRIEF 


Look  not  on  the  whine  when  it  is  Red. — Columbia  Record. 

The  Union  will  be  preserved,  but  never  again  will  it  be  pickled. — Boston 
Shoe  Retailer. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  women  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  party. — 
Columbia  Record. 

At  any  rate,  the  female  of  the  species  is  more  dependable  than  the 
mail. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Decline  in  sugar  prices  may  be  described  as  little  drops  of  sweetness. 
— Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

There  are  doubtless  many  "wets"  who  would  rather  be  tight  than  Presi- 
dent.— Associated  Editors  (.Chicago). 

Under  the  new  dispensation  a  husband  and  wife  of  opposite  politics 
can  simplify  the  duties  of  citizenship  by  "pairing"  again. — New  York 
Morning  Telegraph. 

The  essential  lack  of  material  in 
Poland  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
Poles  to  build  a  fence  against  the 
hordes  of  Russia. — Columbia  Record. 

Scientists  claim  California's 
earthquakes  come  mostly  in  dry  years. 
Wherein  the  "  wets "  have  another 
argument  against  prohibition. — Non- 
Partizan  Leader  (St.  Paul). 

Senator  Harding  says  that,  if 
elected,  he  will  change  all  of  our 
foreign  policies.  Going  to  write  them 
with  Republican  companies,  we 
assume. — Columbia  Record. 

What  if  the  number  of  votes 
accorded  each  country  in  the  League 
of  Nations  should  be  decided  by  the 
points  each  nation  won  at  the  Olym- 
pic games? — Boston  Shoe  Retailer. 

The  Democrats  might  argue  fur- 
ther that  the  great  campaign  fund 
they  attribute  to  the  Republicans  is 
an  example  of  prosperity  under  a 
Democratic  administration. — Indian- 
apolis News. 

The  "no-babies"  edict  of  apart- 
ment landlords  is  cutting  down 
America's  birth-rate,  experts  claim. 
Here's  the  one  consoling  thought — 
if  there  are  fewer  babies  born,  there 
will  be  fewer  apartment  landlords 
horn. — Nashville  Tennessean. 


Man — "You  Know  I  Was  Only  Foolin',  My  Dear.      I  Wanted 
You  to  Have  It  All  the  Time!  " 

— westermar  '^  the  Coli'^Nis  Ohio  Sta'"  Journal. 


All  Europe  lacks  for  another  big  war  is  the  price. — Bridgeport  Star. 

Once  the  world  is  saved  there's  going  to  be  a  tremendous  lot  of  unem- 
ployment.— Los  Angeles  Express. 

In  Lenine  s  claim  of  ultimate  world-domination,  he  says  nothing  about 
conquering  Ireland. — New  York  World. 

We  know  one  thing — if  women  get  in  politics  we  won't  bet  any  hats 
with  'em. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Some  political  candidates  appear  to  think  they  are  running  on  an  amphib- 
ious ticket. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Lots  of  people  in  this  old  world  get  weary  of  well-doing,  while  others 
just  get  weary  of  being  well  done. — Financial  America. 

The  world  is  getting  better  when  even  the  righteous  can  t  get  away 
with     the     wickedness     attempted    by    Germany.  —  Associated     Editors 

(.Chicago). 

We  are  as  free  as  the  people  whom 
the  bosses  select  for  office  permit  us 
to  be  and  as  equal  as  our  bank  bal- 
ances indicate. — New  York  American. 

Don't  be  too  sure  of  America.  A 
country  that  would  trade  Liberty 
bonds  for  oil  stock  might  fall  for 
Bolshevism.  —  Associated  Editors 
(Chicago). 

Jess  Willard  wants  another 
crack  at  Jack  Dempsey.  Next  thing 
Bill  Hohenzollern  will  be  seeking  a 
return  match  with  the  Allies. — St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

There  appears  to  be  another 
reason  for  the  shortage  of  help. 
Automobiles  are  killing  the  popula- 
tion at  the  rate  of  one  every  thirty-five 
minutes. — Newark  News. 

A  corporal  in  the  339th  United 
States  Infantry  has  just  received 
official  notice  that  he  is  dead.  Once 
in  a  great,  great  while,  these  days,  a 
letter  gets  in  ahead  of  time. — 
Detroit  News. 

We  are  expecting  every  day  to 
hear  Senator  Harding  declare  that  the 
early  period  of  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  Republican,  and  that  the  fall  was 
caused  by  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration taking  charge  of  the  w-ks, — 
Columbia  Record. 
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FOREIGN     ~    COMMENT 


DANGERS  OF  JAPANESE-AMERICAN  FRICTION 


IF  PERMITTED  TO  GO  ON  the  sort  of  irritation  and 
pin-pricking  that  has  been  indulged  in  by  both  the  Japanese 
and  by  Americans  "may  lead  to  almost  anything,"  is 
the  warning  issued  by  Mr.  Hanihara,  Japanese  Vice-Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  an  official  statement  issued  at  Tokyo.  Mr. 
Hanihara  can  see  no  possible  cause  for  a  crash  between  his 
country  and  the  United  States,  yet  the  condition  of  irritation 
is  so  frequently  eruptive  that  he  declares  "we  must  go  straight- 
way to  the  root  of  every  anti-Japanese  and  anti-American 
agitation  or  movement  with  the  acts  of  ruthless  publicity  and 
education,"  and  he  adds: 
"Light  must  be  thrown 
upon  dark  places;  no 
sore  must  be  allowed  to 
fester  unseen.  If  both 
parties  are  determined 
on  a  square  deal  we 
may  look  forward  with 
absolute  confidence  to 
lasting  peace  and  friend- 
ship on  the  Pacific." 
The  possibilities  of  cor- 
dial relationship  and 
harmonious  cooperation 
between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  he  main- 
tains, are  "so  tremen- 
dously great  and  the  in- 
terests at  stake  so  vast 
and  far-reaching  that  we 
can  not  afford  to  trifle 
or  muddle  with  any 
question,  however  trivial 
in  itself,  that  is  of  com- 
mon concern  to  us." 
Press  reports  quote  the 
Vice-Minister  as  saying 
further: 

' '  Many  far  -  sighted 
men  have  predicted  that 
the  Pacific  Ocean  would 
become  the  chief  theater  of  world-events,  and  this  prophecy 
seems  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  realized.  Never  before  have  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  two  of  the 
principal  countries  bordering  on  that  ocean,  attained  their 
present  degree  of  importance.  It  is  high  time,  to  my  mind, 
for  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  to  awaken  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  new  era  that  has  dawned  and  ponder  with 
deadly  earnestness  things  that  concern  them  jointly. 

"Both  here  and  in  America  there  certainly  have  been  men, 
broad-minded  and  forward-looking  men,  who,  with  almost 
religious  ardor,  have  advocated  the  good  relationship  of  the 
two  nations.  I  am  second  to  none  in  doing  homage  to  these 
zealous  workers  for  the  noble  cause  they  have  espoused. 

"It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  it  is  not  enough  for  a  handful 
of  representative  Japanese  and  Americans  to  talk  of  good-will 
and  mutual  friendship  around  dinner-tables  and  in  formal  mes- 
sages. What  is  above  all  needed  right  now  is  right  feeling, 
sympathetic  understanding,  and  generous  treatment  of  one 
another  on  the  part  of  the  two  peoples  as  a  whole.  It  is  this 
charitable  attitude  of  the  popular  mind  that  every  true 
friend  of  Japanese-American  amity  should  endeavor  to 
cultivate 

"The  Japanese  question  in  California,  for  instance,  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  ripple  the  otherwise  smooth  surface 


of  our  interrelationship.  But  no  vital  interest  of  either  country 
is  necessarily  involved  in  this  question.  It  is  only  a  local 
affair,  as  so  many  of  the  American  friends  of  Japan  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  it  by  way  of  dismissing  it.  Why  should  it  then 
be  suffered  to  remain  a  standing  source  of  mischief  and 
misunderstanding? 

"If  right  feeling  and  proper  understanding  prevailed  on  each 
side  and  the  momentum  of  healthy  public  opinion  were  brought 
to  bear  on  it,  the  entire  question  would  be  solved  without  more 
ado.  The  lack  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  each  other 
and  an  inability  to  think  the  other  fellow's  mind  are  what  he  at 
the  root  of  all  that  goes  to  disturb  our  peaceful  intercourse." 
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Japan's  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  says  "  we  must  go  straightway  to  the 
root  of  every  anti-Japanese  and  anti- American  agitation  or  movement  with  acts  of 

ruthless  publicity  and  education." 


But  the  sorest  spot  in 
the  American-Japanese 
relationship,  according 
to  many  Japanese  jour- 
nals, is  the  anti-Japanese 
agitation  in  California, 
and  as  an  example  of  the 
bitter  comment  to  be 
found  we  may  take  the 
utterance  of  Mr.  Katsuji 
Inahara  in  the  Tokyo 
Yamato.  He  holds  that 
the  Japanese  in  America 
"are  being  subjected  to 
the  treatment  which 
led  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Chinese,"  and  he 
proceeds: 

"The  reason  why  the 
Japanese  immigrants 
were  welcomed  at  first 
was  that  extra  labor  was 
needed  to  open  up  vir- 
gin soil,  but  now  that 
the  task  is  over,  the 
Japanese  are  no  longer 
wanted.  This  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  present 
anti-Japanese  agitation. 
The  Japanese  are  threat- 
ened with  absolute  ex- 
clusion. China  submits 
to  exclusion  by  treaty,  while  Japan  refrains  from  sending  any 
more  emigrants  under  the  gentlemen's  agreement.  Both  are 
the  same  thing  in  effect.  The  agitators  have  now  set  about 
throttling  our  brethren  in  California.  We  should  not  be  com- 
placent and  say  that  the  agitation  is  merely  an  offshoot  of  the 
political  season. 

"Some  say  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  is  due  to  economic 
reasons,  but  these  people  are  only  imitating  the  sayings  of 
Americans.  How  can  the  control  of  only  30,000  acres  by  the 
Japanese  out  of  a  total  of  100,000,000  acres  in  California  be 
the  reason  for  the  vehement  agitation?  Reference  is  made  to 
the  lowness  of  wages  and  of  the  standard  of  living,  but  these 
are  not  important  matters.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the 
Japanese  have  a  different  civilization  and  are  difficult  of  as- 
similation. Again,  these  are  not  the  real  reasons  for  their 
exclusion.     The  real  reason  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere. 

"It  is  to  be  found  in  a  manifestation  of  yaju-sei  (wild- 
beast  nature).  To  speak  plainly,  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  instinct 
of  a  dog  which  barks  if  the  passer-by  has  alien  appearances.  It 
is  an  unhuman  and  bestial  instinct  and  does  not,  of  course, 
bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  spirit  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  At  Versailles,  Mr.  Wilson  confirmed  the  bestial 
instinct  as  strongly  as  possible.  At  that  very  moment  he  was 
not  a  human  being,  but  a  beast." 


MRS.  AND  MR.  HANIHARA, 
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The  Tokyo  Yorodzu  describes  the  anti-Japanese  movements 
in  America  as  "fanatical"  and  laughs  at  the  idea  that  they 
are  designed  to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  Presidential  election. 
The  fact  is  that  "the  Americans  are  now  trying  to  subject  the 
whole  world  to  their  selfish  plan,  and  this  action  is  more  harmful 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  than  was  German  militarism."  America 
is  "no  longer  a  country  of  Lincoln,  but  a  land  of  selfish  devils," 
and  the  Yorodzu  continues: 

"There  are  not  a  few  among  our  countrymen  who  are  sub- 
sisting on  incomes  from  the  American  sources.  They  are 
liable  to  be  spellbound  by  the  American  propaganda.  We  do 
not  know  what  opinion  they  entertain  about  the  recent  American 
activities.  But  the  Japanese  people  may  have  now  realized 
what  the  ultimate  objective  point  of  the  American  drive  is.  The 
Japanese  people  are  always  friendly  to  foreign  nations  and  are 
anxious  to  preserve  peace.  But  they  will  not  stand  for  any- 
thing which  will  tend  to  destroy 
international  relations.  The 
Americans  may  maintain  that 
they  are  only  attacking  the 
militarism  of  Japan  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace.  But  eloquent 
facts  have  now  exposed  Ameri- 
ca's true  intention.  Do  not  the 
American  people  care  even  if 
their  actions  should  cause  serious 
results?" 

In  contrast  to  the  horror  in- 
spired by  America  among  news- 
papers like  the  one  just  quoted, 
we  find  a  gentle  note  of  tolerance 
in  the  Tokyo  Chuwo,  which 
ascribes  anti  -  Japanese  move- 
ments in  America  to  the  elec- 
tion-fever period,  and  observes: 

' '  Japan  does  not  permit  labor- 
ers to  go  over  to  America.  The 
Japanese  in  America  do  not  in- 
terest themselves  in  politics  nor 
in  revolutionary  movements; 
they  conscientiously  observe  the 
American  law  and  earnestly 
pursue  their  daily  occupations. 

Such  people  should  be  valuable  to  the  Americans,  who  ought 
to  welcome  them.  The  so-called  anti- Japanese  agitation  in 
America  is  a  question  affecting  America's  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

"The  Americans,  however,  have  special  peculiarities.  They 
say  malignant  things,  but  they  are  not  so  malignant  at  heart. 
They  enact  a  law,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  determined  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  But  everything  in  elections  is  decided  by 
the  number  of  votes,  and  in  order  to  obtain  as  many  votes 
as  possible  the  candidates  and  their  supporters  do  not  hesitate 
to  take  any  steps.  The  so-called  anti-Japanese  movements 
are  only  designed  to  win  the  votes  of  farmers  and  laborers. 

"In  these  days  some  influential  Americans  are  urging  the 
necessity  of  cooperation  between  Japan  and  America,  and  there 
are  indications  that  Japanophobia  is  about  to  give  way  to 
Japanophilitis.  The  opportunity  should  be  taken  by  the 
Japanese  authorities  and  people  further  to  promote  their  friend- 
ship with  the  Americans." 

The  Tokyo  Chugai  Shogyo  is  earnest  in  its  expression  that 
Japanese- American  friendship  "does  much  in  the  interest  of 
the  world-peace  and  is  especially  conducive  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Pacific."  If  there  should  be  war  between  Japan  and 
America  it  would  involve  the  whole  world,  remarks  this  journal 
with  a  solemn  sense  of  appreciation,  yet  it  feels  that  most 
Americans  belong  to  the  intelligent  class  and  are  "alive  to  the 
need  of  Japanese-American  friendship  and  are  trying  to  promote 
it  with  the  object  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Pacific  and  of 
furthering  the  civilization  of  the  world."  Unfortunately,  this 
journal  goes  on  to  say: 

"Low-class  laborers  and  unintelligent  men  of  America,  how- 
ever, are  jealous  of  Japan,  who  has  won  her  place  among  the 


Powers  of  the  world,  and  of  her  laborers,  who  are  industrious 
and  faithful.  Jealousy,  fear,  and  suspicion  have  led  to  anti- 
Japanese  movements,  and  the  statesmen  and  journalists  who 
are  only  concerned  with  their  own  interests  are  catering  to  the 
laborers  and  unintelligent  persons. 

"It  is  difficult  for  Japan  to  connive  at  the  present  anti-Japa- 
nese situation  in  America.  Are  not  repression  of  the  negroes  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  Japanese  contrary  to  the  principle  of  justice 
and  humanity  of  which  America  is  a  protagonist?" 


WHY   BULGARIA   IS   ANTI-BOLSHEVIK 


T 


HE  CHIEF  REASON  for  Bulgaria's  natural  resistance  , 
to  Bolshevik  virus  is  that  the  proletariat  is  only  a  minor 
fraction  of  the  population  in  that  country,  where  there  , 
has  been  no  development  of  industry  on  a  grand  scale.      So  we 
are  informed  by  a  Sofia  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps,  who 

tells  us  that  at  least  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
is  made  up  of  agriculturists. 
The  land  is  not  concentrated 
in  the  possession  of  any  par- 
ticular class  and  the  type  of 
ownership  is  that  which  prevails 
in  France,  namely,  the  small 
individual  holding.  As  a  result, 
the  Bulgarian  peasant  has  never 
practised  the  essentially  Asiatic 
patriarchal  communism  of  the 
Russian  mir,  and  this  informant 
proceeds: 

"What  is  more,  the  very  prac- 
tical nature  of  the  Bulgarian 
rebels  against  any  such  system. 
So  he  was  not  in  the  primitive 
condition  of  mind  that  charac- 
terized the  muzhik  at  the  out-, 
break  of  the  Russian  revolution, 
or  in  the  state  of  servile  sub- 
jection that  characterized  the 
Prussian  peasants  with  regard 
to  the  Junkers.  Class  antago- 
nism in  Bulgaria  consequently 
can  never  become  very  general. ' 
Bolshevism  has  been  able  to  infect  only  a  small  part  of  the 
population,  including,  besides  the  workers  and  some  departmental 
functionaries,  the  intellectuals,  former  partizans  of  the  pro-Ger- 
man former  Premier,  Radsolavof,  who,  at  present,  are  following 
the  example  of  certain  German  nationalists  in  supporting  a  policy 
of  'all's  for  the  worst.'  There  is  also  to  be  counted  a  section 
of  the  lesser  bourgeoisie  which  has  been  thrust  through  poverty 
and  insufficient  wages  into  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat." 

As  for  the  Bulgarian  Socialists,  this  informant  goes  on  to 
say,  their  attitude  might  cause  disquiet  if  their  political  influ- 
ence had  not  become  almost  nil.  At  a  recent  congress  they 
voted  in  favor  of  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  party  hence- 
forward repudiated  all  cooperation  with  the  bourgeois  parties, 
and  would  continue  its  fight  to  secure  political  control  and 
realize  the  "dictatorship  of  the  revolutionary  masses."  The 
party,  it  is  to  be  noted,  definitely  abandoned  the  Second  Inter- 
nationale, to  ally  itself  with  the  Socialist  Revolutionary  groups 
of  Western  Europe,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  "Independents"  in 
Germany  or  in  France  and  with  the  "Reformists"  in  Italy,  and 
with  all  those  who  seek  an  adjustment  with  the  Bolsheviki  to 
form  "a  new  united  and  mighty  Internationale  capable  of  revo- 
lutionary action."  Decisions  such  as  these,  we  are  told,  do  not 
blind  one  to  the  fact  that  the  party  is  so  weak  as  to  be  impo- 
tent at  the  start;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  strengthen 
the  spirit  of  the  extremist  element  in  the  nation,  and  we  read: 

"But  whatever  the  influence  of  the  extremists  may  be  in 
Bulgaria  the  Bolshevik  chiefs  can  never  hope  that  this  essen- 
tially agricultural  country  will  become  a  new  champion  of  Mus- 
covite ideas.     The  soil  is  not  at  all  favorable  for  such  seed,  and 


A  Japanese  warning. 

Better  read  this  book  and  put  away  that  dangerous  toy." 

Japan  and  the  Japanese  (Tokyo). 
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The  Constable. — "You  are  going  to  prison,  you  little  wretch:  that 
will  teach  you  to  cry  '  Hurrah  for  Liberty ! '  " Charivari  (Paris). 


THE    BOMB    FASTENED    TO    JOHN    BULL'S    LEG. 

— De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam). 


VARYING   FOREIGN   VIEWS   OF   THE    IRISH   PROBLEM. 


a  spontaneous  Bolshevik  movement  sprouting  from  within  the 
country  can  be  considered  as  completely  ineffective.  However, 
it  may  be  explained  there  is  a  happy  combination  of  circum- 
stances in  Bulgaria,  proceeding  above  all  from  the  practical, 
level-headed  sense  of  the  people,  and  their  love  of  work  and 
wish  for  regeneration  after  the  war,  which  has  raised  up  in  that 
country  a  natural  dike  against  anarchy." 


IRELAND   IN   CONTINENTAL   EYES 

IRELAND'S  "REIGN  OF  TERROR"  becomes  more 
inscrutable  the  longer  continental  Europe  views  it  across 
the  English  Channel,  we  read  in  some  sections  of  the  French 
and  Swiss  press,  and  a  host  of  correspondents  have  been  exploring, 
as  far  as  they  safely  dare,  the  scenes  of  "civil  war"  at  England's 
threshold.  They  return  to  their  countries  either  with  vivid  word- 
pictures  of  the  "terror"  or  with  reports  of  the  reason  for  Ireland's 
ever-increasing  turmoil.  There  is  no  disposition  to  harry 
England  in  their  commentaries,  but  rather  a  painstaking  im- 
personal effort  to  know  what  may  be  a  solution  of  the  wofully 
tangled  problem.  The  worst  possible  policy  has  been  pursued 
for  months  by  England,  according  to  the  Paris  Journal  des 
Debats,  which  says  that  the  present  deplorable  situation  has  been 
brought  about  "by  a  series  of  mistakes  which,  when  examined  as 
a  whole,  seems  stupefying."  The  first  mistake  was  made  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  when  Home  Rule  was  voted  in  and  was 
inscribed  on  the  statute-book,  and  this  newspaper  proceeds: 

"The  Irish  consequently  had  the  law  with  them  when  they 
demanded  the  application  of  a  reform  definitely  adopted.  There 
was  never  a  better  occasion  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  Nationalists, 
who  at  the  time  held  the  majority  of  Irish  seats  at  Westminster, 
were  ready  for  loyal  cooperation.  The  Asquith  Cabinet  com- 
mitted the  error  of  deciding  that  Home  Rule  should  not  come 
into  effect  until  after  the  war.  This  was  a  death-stroke  to  the 
Home-Rule  but  loyal  Irish,  who  saw  their  political  accord 
ruined.  The  Government  yielded  to  the  blackmail  of  the 
Ulster  Orangemen,  who,  by  forming  an  army,  had  given  an 
example  of  illegal  practise  which  the  Sinn-Feiners  were  later  to 
follow.  In  a  speech  made  at  Belfast  on  July  12,  1919,  the 
leader  of  the  Ulsterites,  who  has  been  the  evil  genius  of  Ireland, 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  made  this  rather  imprudent  avowal:   'The 


very  day  on  which  the  law  of  Home  Rule  was  inscribed  in  the 
register  of  laws,  it  was  born,  it  died,  and  was  buried.  And  I 
can  tell  you  who  buried  it.  It  was  buried  by  the  Volunteers  of 
Ulster.'  After  such  an  utterance  what  objection  can  be  made  to 
the  Sinn-Feiners  when  they  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
factious  minority  of  Orangemen!" 

By  1916,  the  Nationalists,  this  newspaper  continues,  through 
the  fault  of  the  Government,  had  utterly  lost  credit  in  Ireland. 
In  April  of  that  year  the  revolution  occurred  and  was  put  down  in 
blood.  The  Government  resolved  to  enforce  conscription,  but  did 
not  dare  to  do  so.  It  is  through  such  contradiction  in  procedure 
that  authority  is  lost,  in  the  view  of  this  daily,  which  proceeds: 

"In  the  spring  of  1917  a  great  effort  was  made  at  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  various  parties,  "when  they  were  gathered  in  an  Irish 
convention  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 
At  a  given  moment  an  adjustment  seemed  about  to  be  realized. 
It  guaranteed  that  in  the  lower  house  of  Ireland  40  per  cent,  of 
the  seats  should  be  Unionist,  but  once  again  the  irreconcilability 
of  the  Orangemen  spoiled  everything.  Finally,  by  a  small 
majority,  the  convention  recommended  a  project  which  eventu- 
ated in  nothing.  From  this  time  events  moved  thick  and  fast. 
In  the  elections  of  1918  the  Nationalists  were  practically  wiped 
out  and  the  triiimphant  Sinn  Fein  party,' which  stands  for  an 
independent  republic,  attempted  to  form  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland — Dail  Eireann.  Mr.  de  Valera,  who  is  at  present  in  the 
United  States,  was  proclaimed  President  of  the  Republic  and  Mr. 
Griffith  Vice-President." 

Then  began  the  era  of  civil  war,  says  this  journal,  which  notes, 
nevertheless,  that  the  supporters  of  the  moderate  conciliatory 
idea  have  not  abandoned  hope.  Thus  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
founded  at  Dublin  a  league  which  seeks  to  attain  for  Ireland 
the  status  of  a  dominion  with  military  guaranties  assured  to 
Great  Britain.  The  London  Times  has  fought  intrepidly  in 
favor  of  a  generous  and  liberal  policy  toward  Ireland.  Finally, 
and  this  is  the  most  important  phenomenon,  the  British  Labor 
party  seems  more  and  more  to  rally  round  the  dominion  idea  as 
a  solution.  Meanwhile  the  British  Government  continues  its 
policy  of  repression,  and  we  read: 

"It  is  possible  that  through  savage  energy  it  may  establish 
order  temporarily.  But  this  is  not  at  all  a  certainty,  and  in 
any  case  such  procedure  can  only  mark  deeper  the  dividing-line 
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between  the  two  countries.  In  general  it  is  not  considered 
likely  that  the  Government  will  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Sinn-Feiners,  who  have  been  driven  to  the  extreme  of  irrecon- 
cilability as  a  result  of  the  experiences  of  the  Nationalists. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  only  one  way  out.  The  Home- 
Rule  Bill  which  the  Cabinet  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
is  damned  by  everybody,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  under- 
standing based  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Government 
boldly  announced  that  it  would  yield  to  Ireland  the  status  of  a 
dominion  with  conditions  assuring  Great  Britain  the  military 
security  to  which  she  is  entitled,  it  would  bring  together,  as  we 
have  said  before,  all  the  reasonable  elements  in  Ireland,  and 
would  make  the  position  of  the  pure  revolutionaries  untenable. 
The  worst  of  policies  is  that  which  has  been  followed  for  months 
past,  and  which  can  result  only  in  civil  war  or  in  surrender.  By 
taking  the  initiative  England  would  have  all  the  trumps  in  her 
hand.  The  hope  of  all  her  friends 'is  that,  pursuant  to  her  lofty 
traditions,  she  will  once  again  fix  her  strength  on  the  foundation 
of  liberty,  and  so  come  forth  from  this  crisis  greater  than  before." 

Another  French  newspaper,  L'Echo  de  Paris,  interviews  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  for  enlightenment  on  the  "Irish  Republic," 
of  which  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"In  principle  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  republic;  but  the  time 
is  not  opportune.  Consider  for  a  moment  that  even  if  England 
were  to  leave  Ireland  to  herself,  we  should  not  be  in  the  least 
independent.  We  should,  of  course,  have  to  have  a  fiscal 
system,  but  as  soon  as  we  should  attempt  to  negotiate  commercial 
treaties  with  England  we  should  be  at  her  mercy.  From  an 
economic  standpoint,  we  are  too  dependent  on  England,  which 
sends  us  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  a  multitude  of  manufactured 
articles.  We  are  essentially  an  agricultural  nation.  Altho  we 
possess  great  and  undeveloped  mineral  resources,  our  industry 
can  not  live  and  thrive  except  through  English  industry.  Whether 
we  wished  it  or  not,  we  should  be  for  a  long  time^bound  hand  and 
foot  to  the  industrial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  As  to  our 
resources,  they  must  be  first  drawn  from  the  soil  and  then  we 
shall  know  what  we  have  to  dispose  of.  But  our  aim  should 
not  be  for  complete  separation,  which  is  absurd,  but  for  liberty 
in  our  domestic  management  with  the  right  of  friendly  negotia- 
tion instead  of  being  subject,  as  we  are  to-day,  to  the  brutal 
dictation  of  our  neighbors.  What  we  must  obtain  from  England 
is  political  separation  and  close  economic  cooperation." 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  Ulster  would  accept  Dominion 


AN  ENGLISH  THRUST  AT  ENGLAND  THROUGH  INDIA. 

"  Take    that  !  and    that !  you  bad  boy,  you,  for  forgetting  that 
British  rule  does  not  rest  on  force.     And  now — go  to  Ireland." 

— Star  (London). 

Home  Rule,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
Ulster  "must  have  faith  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  and  yield  a  loyal 
effort  toward  a  single  Irish  government."  Ulster  might  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  such  a  government,  Sir  Horace  is 
reported  to  have  said  further,  "in  the  very  improbable  case  that 


she  should  not  be  satisfied  with  union  with  the  rest  of  Ireland." 
As  to  the  way  the  one  remedy  for  Ireland's  troubles,  her  right 
to  choose  her  own  government,  is  to  be  applied,  Sir  Horace  is 
quoted  as  saying: 


A    ONE-SIDED    WAR. 

John  Bull. — "  I've  no  intention  to  fight  you,  my  good  man!  You 
can  have  any  form  of  government  you  like,  bar  separation  from  the 
Empire."  —Western  Mail  (Cardiff,  Wales). 

"In  the  first  place,  the  military  regime  in  Ireland  must  be 
abolished,  because  since  the  armistice  it  has  been  the  worst  of 
provocations.  Then  Carson  Home  Rule  must  be  abandoned. 
Finally,  the  people  of  Ireland  must  be  called  upon  to  elect  a 
national  assembly,  which  shall  have  the  responsibility  of  drawing 
up  a  constitution  keeping  Ireland  within  the  British  Empire. 
Above  all,  English  political  tricksters  must  keep  their  hands  off 
and  leave  us  Irish  to  ourselves." 

A  Swiss  newspaper,  the  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung,  makes  some 
illuminating  remarks  on  the  much-discust  question  of  the  weight 
of  the  religious  differences  in  Ireland.  This  religious  argument 
is  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  according  to  this  newspaper,  and 
it  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  by  level-headed  politicians.  But 
altho  the  "Papist"  argument  has  in  itself  small  force,  we  are 
told,  it  has  been  of  great  influence  in  the  present  agitation,  and 
was  used  to  draw  the  young  men  of  Belfast  and  the  surrounding 
sections  to  join  the  Ulster  Volunteers,  organized  and  armed 
by  Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  this  newspaper  continues: 

"Clergymen  preached  against  Home  Rule  in  every  Protestant 
pulpit  in  Ulster,  and  the  Ulster  Volunteers  swore  to  their  loyalty 
in  the  churches.  ...  It  was  a  semireligious,  semimilitary 
revolt  against  the  English  Government  of  the  time.  That  the 
Government  surrendered  to  the  rebels  without  making  any 
fight  does  not  alter  the  situation.  But  the  more  unfortunate 
result  was  the  destruction  of  the  last  remnant  of  confidence  in 
Great  Britain  that  was  held  by  the  southern  Irish  Nationalists, 
and  to  persuade  the  moderates  that  force  was  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  their  rights.  What  Orangemen  were  allowed  to 
do  must  also  be  allowed  to  Sinn-Feiners." 

The  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung  recalls  that  Ulster  has  not  always 
been  hostile  to  the  fight  for  Irish  independence,  and  that  late 
in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  the  ' '  stronghold  of  Irish  repub- 
lican sentiment, "  and  it  adds:      ' 

"Not  until  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in  Ireland  and 
until  the  Presbyterian  clergy  received  subsidies  from  the  treasury 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  past  century  did  there  gradually  develop 
a  split  in  the  interest  of  the  Orangemen,  as  the  Ulster  people 
call  their  party,  and  the  Irish  Nationalists.  Opponents  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  campaign  took  up  the 
tricky  slogan,  'Home  Rule  Means  Rome  Rule.'  The  words 
have  passed  out  of  current  use,  but  the  idea  remains  in  the 
popular  mind;  yet  if  Ireland's  independence  in  these  days 
meant  Roman  domination,  and  if  there  were  any  real  danger  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Jesuit  state  in  this  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  such  a  danger  must  have  been  immensely  greater  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  Protestant  Ulster  was 
vigorously  demanding  to  have  a  republic  in  Ireland." 
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PROHIBITION'S    SHADOW  ON  AUSTRALIA 

THE  RIVETING  OF  PROHIBITION  on  America  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  affirmation  of  the  Volstead  Pro- 
hibition Enforcement  Act  has  awakened  some  Australian 
editors  to  the  fact  as  they  put  it  that  Australia  is  liable  to  have 
prohibition  thrust  upon  it  in  the  same  earnest  and  suave  fashion 
through  which  it  was  made  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  necessarily  defenders  of  the  saloon  nor 
do  they  gloss  any  of  the  evils  of  alcohol,  but  they  are  distinctly 
antagonistic  to  the  ways  and  means  of  prohibition  advocates 
and  seemingly  feel  they  must  warn  Australians  lest  the  fate  of 
America  be  theirs.  The  Sydney  Bulletin,  for  instance,  thinks 
that  the  people  'who  live  on  teetotalisrn  "  are  now  looking  for 
other  worlds  to  conquer,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  "the 
chains  are  on  America  for  years,  if  not  forever."  Incidentally, 
this  influential  weekly  remarks  that  the  situation  in  America 
is  "a  queer  commentary  on  democracy  in  operation,"  for — 

"It  was  created,  during  the  war,  by  the  votes  of  men  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  many  of  whom  have 
since  been  proved  to  be  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  feeling 
of  the  country.  In  any  event  they  were  not  chosen  on  a  prohi- 
bition issue.  Yet  now,  if  the  effect  of  their  unauthorized  work 
is  to  be  overcome,  the  antiprohibitionists  wall  need  to  get  as 
pledged  supporters  of  then  cause  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  both 
Houses  and  thirty-three  of  the  forty-five  States  whose  repre- 
sentatives have  already  voted  dry." 

Outside  the  United  States,  The  Bulletin  goes  on  to  say,  it  is 
a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  prohibitionist  is  "still  no 
more  than  a  cleric  who  advocates  cold  tea  in  the  intervals  of 
hot-gospeling."  The  question  is  far  more  complicated  than 
that  in  these  days,  according  to  this  weekly,  which  sajTs: 

"All  sorts  of  big  employers  of  labor  are  interested  parties. 
The  white  workingman  the  world  over  has,  broadly,  but  two 
luxuries,  tobacco  and  beer,  or,  in  the  case  of  southern  Euro- 
peans and  a  few  Australians  and  Californians.  wine.  The 
great  retailing  shops  in  States  like  Maine  and  Kansas  found, 
years  ago,  that  wherever  prohibition  was  reasonably  effective 
the  women  got  hold  of  the  money  that  the  men  had  been  ac- 
customed to  spend  on  conviviality  and  'blew'  it  on  feminine  or 
domestic  luxuries.  Hence  the  American  press,  with  that  frank- 
ness which  the  libel  laws  of  the  United  States  permit,  charged 
both  Representatives  and  Senators  with  taking  bribes  wholesale 
from  stores  and  manufacturing  concerns  on  what  to  them  was 
purely  a  business  issue.  The  I.  W.  W.  section  chuckles  that  the 
capitalists  herein  took  a  characteristically  short-sighted  view. 
It  holds  that  the  more  barren  and  joyless  the  worker's  life  is 
made  the  more  restless  he  is  sure  to  become — that  if  it  were  only 
possible  to  deprive  him  of  racing,  smoking,  pugilism,  and  every 
other  temptation  toward  the  baser  life  he  would  turn  anarchist 
from  sheer  exasperation.  And  it  points  to  the  Russian  law  to 
repress  vodka-drinking,  enforced  against  the  peasants  at  a 
time  when  the  sweet  champagne  beloved  of  the  aristocracy 
was  pouring  in  from  France,  and  says  that  the  prohibition 
obviously  didn't  do  the  revolution  any  harm.  In  consequence 
every  Bolshevik  and  anarchist  in  a  'wet'  country  is  a  pro- 
hibitionist in  theory  if  not  in  practise.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suggest  that  the  United  States  is  dry  to-day  en- 
tirely because  legislators  are  corrupt  or  because  industrial 
extremists  at  both  ends  of  the  social  scale  thought  that  prohibi- 
tion would  advance  their  selfish  aims.  There  is  a  more  powerful 
factor — the  professional  teetotal  campaigner.  He  is  far  removed, 
both  intellectually  and  in  his  business  methods,  from  the  lugubri- 
ous preacher  who  specialized  in  the  horrors  of  the  bottle  up  to  a 
decade  ago.  He  is  paid  a  bigger  wage  than  many  an  operatic 
star,  and  he  gives  corresponding  service.  He  is  young,  alert, 
a  master  of  crowds  and  of  repartee,  and,  unlike  his  forerunners, 
he  has  plenty  of  humor  and  good  temper  in  addition  to  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  technical  side  of  his  art.  In  his  hands  the 
American  nation  was  stampeded  by  all  sorts  of  ingenious  half- 
truths  and  lies  into  believing  that  abstinence  from  intoxicants 
was  necessary  to  win  the  war.  The  people  who  did  the  stamped- 
ing have  now  to  establish  for  the  sake  of  their  livings  that 
prohibition  is  required  to  win  the  peace;  and  as  there  is  no 
further  employment  for  them  in  the  United  States  they  are 
emigrating,  propaganda  methods  and  all." 

Parts  of  Australia  offer  the  "stipendiary  moralist "  a  remark- 


ably good  field,  according  to  The  Bulletin,  which  names  New 
South  Wales  in  particular,  where  the  "Licenses  Reduction  Board, 
brought  into  existence  by  the  Liquor  Amendment  Act  (1919), 
has  not  yet  begun  to  be  effective,"  and  it  proceeds: 

"Sydney  alone  has  hundreds  of  superfluous  licensed  houses 
— places  which  are  simply  so  many  inebriation  bureaus  or 
agencies  for  alcoholic-poisoning.  The  non-drinking  and  mod- 
erate-drinking sections  of  the  people  are  so  weary  of  the  scandal 
and  damage  done  by  these  institutions  that  unless  most  of  them 
are  exterminated  a  reasonable  time  before  the  cold-water  mis- 
sioners  get  to  work  the  task  of  the  latter  will  be  greatly  simpli- 
fied. A  vast  number  of  the  people  refuse,  however,  to  face  the 
possibility  of  a  complete  and  permanent  drought.  They  won't 
see  that  this  country,  with  infinitely  more  to  lose  by  going  dry 
than  America,  is  in  its  own  way  just  as  receptive  to  the  influences 
of  the  antiliquor  fanatics  as  the  Republic  ever  was.  They 
simnly  drift  on  without  any  definite  views  on  the  main  ques- 
tion, for  of  serious  study  of  the  arguments  for  and  against 
prohibition  there  is  practically  none." 

It  is  obvious  what  an  advantage  lies  here  for  the  "dry  brigade," 
The  Bulletin  goes  on  to  say,  and  explains: 

"Meetings  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  beer-tankard  will 
be  told.  say.  of  the  crime  and  wickedness  caused  all  over  the 
world  by  alcohol.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  too  late  then  to  state 
the  facts  in  rebuttal.  Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  crimes 
of  violence,  a  favorite  subject  with  the  antidrink  fanatic.  Tho 
allegedly  due  to  drink,  these  crimes  are  in  fully  seventy-live  per 
cent,  of  cases  the  work  of  the  very  poor;  yet  no  one  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  will  say  that  the  poor  drink  more  than 
the  rich.  From  this  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  surroundings 
and  education  have  at  least  as  large  a  bearing  on  this  question 
as  alcohol.  The  Irishman  is  a  heavy  drinker,  and  till  the 
English  army  of  occupation  arrived  in  his  country  the  tally  of 
murders  and  assaults  was  smaller  than  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire.  The  Turk,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  the  world's 
leading  assassin  and  robber,  is  a  teetotaler.  On  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  Statistical  Bureau,  North  Dakota,  which 
has  been  teetotal  for  quarter  of  a  century,  provides  an  average 
of  63.6  criminals  per  100,000  citizens;  while  South  Dakota, 
which  was  never  dry  till  the  Volstead  Act  came  into  being, 
had  an  average  of  47.8  per  100,000  in  the  same  time." 

The  prohibitionists  will  tell  their  hearers  that  complete  prohi- 
bition is  enforceable,  and  they  must,  according  to  The  Bulletin, 
because  even  the  most  uncritical  ' '  will  realize  the  effects  of  any- 
thing different — the  illicit  stills,  sly  grog-shops,  poisonous 
liquors,  and  the  new  class  of  criminals  that  such  conditions 
must  create  and  the  burden  they  will  mean  to  the  taxpayers." 
We  read  then: 

"There  will  be  no  one  on  the  spot  at  the  time  to  mention 
effectively  that  total  prohibition  has  never  been  enforced  over 
any  large  stretch  of  country,  and  that  so  long  as  man  retains  the 
taste  for  alcoholic  refreshment  it  never  can  be.  For  intoxi- 
cating spirits  may  be  distilled  by  very  simple  processes,  from 
every  flower  and  fruit  and  vegetable  that  grows.  Even  Nature 
is  liable  to  turn  illicit  distiller;  so  that  in  certain  apple-growing 
districts  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  urge  the  virtuous  cow  away 
from  their  windfalls  in  the  interests  of  the  animal's  sobriety. 
No  matter,  indeed,  what  arguments  can  be  brought  against  pro- 
hibition, the  Australian  public  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  disin- 
genuous methods  which  were  effective  in  the  United  States,  unless 
there  is  a  campaign  of  serious,  judicial  inquiry.  America  went  to 
its  arid  doom  in  ignorance.  If  with  that  example  before  their 
eyes  the  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth  are  also  content  with 
ignorance,  then  they  will  deserve  the  fate  which  threatens  them." 

America's  "arid  doom"  appears  in  much  more  radiant  colors 
to  foreign  observers  in  some  other  countries,  we  learn  from 
press  dispatches.  Thus  in  the  report  of  a  government  com- 
mittee appointed  in  1911  in  Sweden  to  study  the  liquor  ques- 
tion, it  is  recommended  that  all  drinks  having  an  alcoholic 
content  exceeding  2.8  per  cent,  be  prohibited,  and  in  addition 
the  committee  proposes  that  absolute  prohibition  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  made  effective  if  three-fifths  of  the 
electorate  favor  it.  Of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  committee 
eight  are  avowed  prohibitionists,  and  the  remaining  five  dissent 
from  the  majority  report,  which  refers  to  "the  splendid  results 
of  prohibition  in  America." 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

HOW  A  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RADIO  STATION  WILL  LOOK. 


THE   LAST  WORD  IN  WIRELESS 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  WIRELESS  STATION  is 
just  about  to  be  begun  on  Long  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  by  a  combination  of  great  electrical  companies. 
The  plant  will  not  only  be  huge,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The 
Scientific  American,  but  "ultra-modern,"  embodying  the  latest 
conceptions  in  the  way  of  sending  and  receiving  apparatus,  in- 
cluding even  the  long-distance  radio-telephone.  Ultimately 
there  will  be  apparatus  for  special  high-speed  transmission. 
The  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  terms  the  whole  plan  "a 
startling  conception  in  wireless  communication,"  altho  it  has 
been  brought  to  a  point  of  realization  very  quietly.  This  super- 
powered  radio  station  will  simultaneously  send  to  and  receive 
messages  from  five  great  nations  of  other  continents.  To  quote 
from  the  account: 

"The  steel  towers  will  rise  on  a  6,400-acre  tract,  comprising 
nearly  ten  square  miles  of  land  lying  east  of  Port  Jefferson,  with 
a  long  frontage  on  Long  Island  Sound.  The  preliminary  en- 
gineering studies  have  been  completed,  contracts  for  all  the 
construction  materials  are  being  let,  and  a  force  of  radio  experts, 
after  months  of  preparation,  will  immediately  take  the  big  job 
in  hand. 

"A  definite  idea  of  the  ultra-modern  character  of  this  radio 
plant  may  be  gained  from  the  observations  of  Edward  J.  Nally, 
president  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  (a  combination 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  and  the  former  Marconi  Com- 
pany). .  .  .  'Every  one  at  all  familiar  with  wireless,'  said  Mr. 
Nally,  'knows  that  at  Nauen,  Germany,  and  Bordeaux,  France, 
are  two  of  the  largest  stations  in  the  world.  Up  to  now  they  have 
been  viewed  with  admiration;  consider,  then,  the  tremendous 
advance  represented  in  this  latest  step:  the  New  York  Radio 
Central  Station  in  the  aggregate  will  be  five  times  more  powerful 
than  either  of  these.' 

"He  explained  that  there  will  be  five  complete  transmitters, 
each  one  a  duplex  unit  with  a  corresponding  receiving  station 
located  near  by.     All  fivo  transmitters  and  the  five  receivers  will 


operate  simultaneously  and  will  transmit  and  receive  messages 
over  thousands  of  miles  continuously  day  and  night. 

"The  form  of  aerial  construction,  too,  is  wholly  a  new  de- 
parture. From  the  central  power-house  six  spans  of  aerial  wire 
will  radiate  out  in  a  star  pattern  to  a  distance  of  more  than  one 
mile  from  the  center.  The  wires  of  this  huge  antenna  will  be 
supported  on  self -supporting  steel  towers,  each  400  feet  in  height, 
with  the  wires  suspended  at  the  top  between  150-foot  cross-arms. 
Each  of  the  six  antennae  will  have  twelve  towers,  forming,  so  to 
speak,  the  spokes  of  a  giant  wheel  fashioned  out  of  seventy-two 
miniature  replicas  of  the  famous  Eiffel  Tower  in  France.  Five 
of  these  antennas  spokes  will  be  used  for  regular  service  while  the 
sixth  is  reserved  for  emergency  operation. 

"Far  more  impressive  than  physical  appearance,  however, 
will  be  the  things  the  eye  can  not  encompass.  Appreciate  that 
in  the  wires  forming  each  spoke  of  the  gigantic  wheel  there  will 
be  generated  a  power  equal  to  the  greatest  of  present-day  trans- 
oceanic wireless  stations;  then  comprehend,  if  you  can,  the  fact 
that  all  five  of  these  powers  can,  if  desired,  be  combined  into  one, 
for  signaling.  A  telegraphic  signal  created  out  of  such  tre- 
mendous electromagnetic  energy  could  encircle  the  entire 
globe!" 

But  that  is  not  all,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say.  The  apparatus 
and  system  for  each  of  the  five  units  will  be  the  same  as  that  at 
present  in  the  station  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  from  which  the 
voice  of  Secretary  Daniels  was  carried  to  President  Wilson  at 
sea  aboard  the  George  Washington.  In  experimental  tests  the 
voice  has  been  carried  by  this  radio  telephone  2,500  miles  with 
success.  Before  long,  it  is  asserted,  a  direct  wireless  telephone 
service  will  be  established  with  foreign  countries.  To  quote 
further: 

"Every  exacting  requirement  of  commercial  radio-message 
service  will  be  satisfied  fully  in  the  apparatus  and  system  of 
circuits  with  which  the  great  station  will  be  equipped.  The 
generation  of  the  energy  required  to  span  thousands  of  miles 
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will  be  effected  by  Alexanderson  alternators,  which  have  made 
it  possible  to  carry  the  radio  signals  through  space  by  continuous 
wave  trains  instead  of  by  the  interrupted  or  discontinuous  waves 
generated  by  systems  using  the  old-time  'spark  discharge' 
apparatus.  In  the  Alexanderson  alternator  equipment  the  new 
station  will  have  a  source  of  energy  proved  as  reliable  as  the 
power  dynamo,  yet  creating  a  steady  stream  of  electromagnetic 
oscillations,  which  will  permit  telegraphic  signaling  at  very 
high  speeds. 

"So  efficient  and  reliable  has  the  Alexanderson  200-kilowatt 
alternator  installed  at  New  Brunswick  proved  itself  that  leading 
radio  experts  of  Europe  have  made  special  trips  of  investigation 
to  the  United  States  to  view  its  performance;  now  this  already 
famous  single  machine  is  to  be  duplicated  and  installed  in  the 
New  York  Radio  Central  Station ;  but  this  time  there  will  be  two 
200-kilowatt  machines  for  each  transmitting  station — ten  in  all. 
The  achievement,  from  a  radio  engineering  standpoint,  has  noth- 
ing approaching  a  parallel;  ten  alternators,  2,000  kilowatts, 
3,000  horse-power — an  astounding  force 

"Mr.  Nally  emphasized  another  forward  step  in  engineering 
winch  will  be  incorporated  in  the  super-station.  'We  will 
utilize  what  is  termed  a  multiple-tuned  antenna,  which,'  he  ex- 
plained, 'materially  reduces  the  wasteful  electrical  resistance  of 
the  long,  low,  flat-top  aerials  formerly  used.  A  great  saving  in 
power  is  thus  effected;  in  fact,  for  the  same  power  input  formerly 
used  for  a  single  station,  six  times  the  effectiveness  at  a  distance 
is  obtained.  In  other  words,  we  obtain  with  this  antenna  the 
same  effect  at  a  distance  with  200  kilowatts  input  as  would  be 
obtained  from  the  old  type  of  antenna  with  1,200  kilowatts  in- 
put! This  new  type  of  antenna  is  the  equivalent  of  six  inde- 
pendent radiators,  all  operating  in  unison  at  the  same  wave  length, 
and  for  the  complete  station,  with  its  five  antenna  units,  the  power 
required  will  be  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  that  formerly  neces- 
sary. The  project,  however,  contemplates  additional  possibili- 
ties. To  illustrate:  We  may,  in  many  cases,  utilize  but  one- 
half  of  a  single  spoke  of  the  antenna  system  for  communication 
service  to  a  certain  point.  On  this  basis,  the  Long  Island  Station 
will  ultimately  permit  simultaneous  transmissions  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  ten  points  in  the  world,  thus  doubling  the  communica- 
tion facilities  originally  planned. 

"'The  receiving  aerials  are  of  a  new  type,  too;  they  have  been 
designed  for  operation  with  the  Weagant  system  of  "static" 
elimination,  which,  by  a  combination  of  opposed  electrical 
circuits,  nullifies  the  long-dreaded  effects  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity and  makes  possible  uninterrupted  reception  from  foreign 
countries  under  all  weather  conditions.  We  break  away  from  a 
precedent  once  again  in  locating  our  receiving  units  only  eighteen 
miles  from  the  multiplex  transmitting  equipment  instead  of 
following  the  former  practise  of  establishing  one  transmitter  and 
one  receiver  in  one  locality  and  restricting  the  service  of  the  cir- 
cuit to  one  overseas  destination.' 

"The  arrangements  for  distant  control  of  the  New  York 
Radio  Central  Station  follow  the  same  policy  of  concentration. 
In  Broad  Street,  the  heart  of  New  York's  financial  district,  the 
company's  public  telegraph  office  is  being  reequipped  to  handle 
the  new  station's  messages  along  with  the  Marconigrams  which 
are  now  received  for  England,  Norway,  Hawaii,  and  Japan. 
Thus  messages  for  any  of  the  five  additional  countries  reached 
by  the  new  station  will  be  received  in  the  New  York  City  office 
and  dispatched  direct  from  a  series  of  operators'  keys  and  relays 
which  will  operate  the  powerful  transmitting  circuits  located 
miles  away  out  on  Long  Island.  Messages  from  over  the  ocean 
will  ultimately  be  received  in  the  same  manner,  receipt  and  de- 
livery of  the  actual  messages  being  effected  by  the  customary 
messenger-boy  service  direct  to  the  home  or  office  of  the  user  of 
the  transoceanic  wireless. 

"It  is  expected  eventually  to  install  apparatus  for  high-speed 
transmission  and  reception,  which  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a  trained  staff  of  operators  along  with  which  there  will  be  the 
usual  staff  of  expert  Morse  operators  who  will  work  ^hose  cir- 
cuits over  which  high-speed  transmission  is  not  taking  place." 


influenced  by  treatment  with  chaulmoogra-oil.  The  treatment, 
however,  was  attended  with  many  difficulties  and  could  not  be 
carried  out  in  all  cases.  At  this  point  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  Prof.  L.  E.  Dean, 
head  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  College  of  Hawaii  and 
president  of  that  institution,  suggesting  that  attempts  be  made 
either  to  isolate  the  active  constituent  of  this  drug  or  to  devise 
means  for  making  its  continued  administration  feasible.  The 
latter  has  been  accomplished  by  preparing  what  is  known  as  an 
'ethyl  ester'  from  the  chaulmoogra-oil.  The  treatment  has  been 
earned  on  at  the  Leprosy  Investigation  Station  at  Kalihi, 
Hawaii,  the  work  being  directed  by  Dr.  J.  T.  McDonald,  director 
of  the  station.  The  results  of  the  treatment  thus  far  have  been 
so  satisfactory  that  lepers  come  willingly  for  treatment,  a  recent 
inspection  by  Hawaiian  health  authorities  failing  to  disclose  a 
single  secreted  case  of  leprosy.  Following  a  course  of  treatment 
extending  over  about  a  year,  forty-eight  lepers  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  new  method  were  paroled  in  October,  1919.  Up  to 
now  they  have  remained  free  from  disease.  At  the  present 
time  the  treatment  has  been  administered  only  at  the  receiving- 
station,  but  it  is  hoped  to  provide  facilities  for  the  treating  also 
of  lepers  in  the  leper  colony  at  Molokai." 


HAS  LEPROSY  BEEN  VANQUISHED  ?— For  some  years  the 
belief  has  been  gaining  ground  that  leprosy  could  be  cured,  and 
encouraging  progress  has  been  made  by  several  investigators. 
The  strong  possibility  that  a  real  cure  has  at  last  been  found  is 
noted  editorially  by  The  Journal  of  the  Missouri  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (St.  Louis).     Says  this  paper: 

"The  starting-point  for  this  study  was  the  observation  that 
now  and  then  the  course  of  the  disease  appeared  to  be  favorably 


NEW  PAPER   PULPS 

EVERY  PLANT,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  that  looks  as 
if  it  might  work  up  into  paper  pulp  is  now  likely  to 
be  investigated  by  the  paper-chemists.  Director  Bar- 
billion,  of  the  School  of  Paper-Making  at  Grenoble,  France, 
thinks  that  "there  are  still  some  good  times  for  paper-manu- 
facturers." His  article  on  "  Possibilities  of  New  Fibers  for  Pulp 
and  Paper  Making,"  which  we  quote  below,  in  part,  from 
Paper  (New  York),  relates  primarily  to  paper-materials  ob- 
tainable in  the  French  colonies,  but  is,  nevertheless,  of  wide 
general  interest.  Among  those  that  he  mentions  are  esparto 
grass,  bamboo,  papyrus,  broom,  and  nettle.  Bamboo  at  present 
would  seem  to  be  a  particularly  hopeful  source  of  pulp.  Of  the 
available  fibrous  plants  and  grasses,  he  says,  only  quite  a  small 
number  have  been  made  the  subject  of  fundamental  study  in 
the  fight  of  actual  industrial  conditions.  Bamboo  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  for  the  treatment  of  which  a  business  complete  in 
itself  has  been  successfully  established,  in  French  Colonial  terri- 
tory at  least.     He  goes  on: 

"The  shoots  of  the  vine,  maize,  sorghum,  broom-plant,  nina 
palm,  figure  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  materials  seriously 
studied  of  late  years,  and  some  of  them  are  in  a  fair  way  to  arrive 
at  industrial  exploitation. 

"Most  of  the  'new  fibers'  are,  however,  only  comparatively 
new.  There  have  been  times,  for  instance,  when  the  nettle,  the 
broom,  and  many  others  occupied  the  attention  of  investigators. 
As  regards  broom,  all  manufacturers  have  up  to  the  present  been 
discouraged  by  a  well-known  defect:  The  pulp  obtained  was 
peppered  with  little  black  spots,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
get  rid  of.  New  experiments  that  I  have  had  to  make  at  the 
Paper-Making  School  at  Grenoble  have  demonstrated  that  if 
by  a  subtle  preliminary  treatment  the  cortical  substance  is  re- 
moved from  the  broom-stalks,  which  furnishes  an  excellent  tex- 
tile fiber,  the  remainder  still  yields  about  thirty-five  per  cent, 
of  a  very  fine  and  good  pulp  perceptibly  superior  to  bleached 
aspen  pulp  and  very  much  stronger.  New  methods  are  thus, 
little  by  little,  eliminating  the  obstacles  that  impeded  our 
predecessors 

"Among  the  new  fibers  I  do  not  include,  as  will  be  under- 
stood, esparto.  With  all  due  deference  to  a  certain  number  of 
people  who  'discover'  esparto  every  day,  I  can  not  consider  it 
otherwise  than  as  a  well-known  fiber  employed  for  a  long  time 
and  of  which  the  processes  of  treatment  present  opportunities 
to  the  well-informed  manufacturer.  That  esparto  is  used  but 
little  in  France,  and  that  the  technologists  who  are  familiar  with 
it  constitute  but  a  small  minority,  is  quite  certain.  But  .  .  . 
it  is  perfectly  possible  to  make  esparto  pulp  in  Algeria,  [and]  this 
pulp,  dried  under  certain  conditions,  preserves — contrary  to  the 
prevailing  prejudice — all  its  quality  and  can  be  used  in  the 
same  proportions  as  fresh  pulp  made  in  the  factories  of  France 
or  England 

"In  Morocco  the  flax  wastes  probably  constitute  an  inter- 
esting raw  material.  The  Kongo  papyrus,  among  other  '  possible ' 
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PYR0TECHNIOAL  DISPLAYS  PRODUCED    WITH   THE   INCANDESCENT  SEARCH-LIGHT. 
The  first  picture  shows  interesting  effects  achieved  by  a  combination  of  lights  and  steam.     The  second  shows  a  battery  of  search-lights  "  in  action. 


plants  in  our  African  possessions,  yields  a  very  fine  pulp,  and, 
according  to  experiments  I  have  made  covering  a  dozen 
years,  I  have  obtained  from  it.  a  remarkable  paper.  Finally, 
our  magnificent  Indo-Chinese  colony  possesses  practically  inex- 
haustible reserves  of  material  of  the  very  first  quality  of  which 
only  a  small  number  have  been  tried.  At  the  paper-mills  of 
lndo-China,  in  our  plants  at  Dap-Cau  and  Vk'tri,  at  present 
bamboo  is  used,  tranh,  or  a  reedy  grass,  and  rice  straw.  Other 
plants  are  under  trial  and  may  gradually  enter  into  our  com- 
positions. We  are,  nevertheless,  far  from  knowing  all  on  the 
subject  of  plants,  if  which  we  know  the  best,  and  we  have  not 
finished  with  experiments. 

"Regarding  bamboo  alone,  volumes  have  been  written  and 
hundreds  of  essays  made,  not  only  by  us,  but  in  England,  in 
India,  in  the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere,  without  far  from  having 
exhausted  the  subject.  As  a  fact,  botanists  distinguish  some 
twenty  kinds  and  two  hundred  different  species  of  bamboo  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  tropical  zone.  And  if  we  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  these  species,  in  the  bamboo  forests,  are  very  often 
mixed,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  recognize  them  at  first  sight,  that 
the  age  of  the  plant  is  of  great  importance,  and  that  the  condi- 
1  ions  of  chemical  treatment  (proportions  of  soda  and  of  chlorin) 
vary  considerably  from  one  species  to  another,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  only  five  or  six  species  of  bamboo 
have  been  studied  industrially 

"The  wide  differences  observed  between  different  species  and 
in  the  same  species  between  stems  of  different  ages  have  demon- 
strated the  extent  to  which  it  is  important,  before  everything  else, 
only  to  treat  together  bamboo  of  the  same  species  or,  at  least, 
species  found  capable,  after  careful  test,  of  going  together  and 
only  to  treat  together  stems  of  the  same  age.  These  conditions 
are  evidently  very  difficult  to  carry  out  and  require  possession 
of  immense  concessions  over  which  a  systematic  harvest  is  carried 
out.  However,  the  bamboo  grows  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
methodical  regulation  of  the  exploitation  is  greatly  facilitated. 
...  In  the  first  years  of  the  bamboo-pulp  industry  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  cut  the  stems  green.  The  opinion  that 
now  appears  to  be  established  is  to  allow  the  bamboo  to. blos- 
som; after  blossoming,  it  dies  and  dries;  the  stems  are  then  not 
so  heavy  and  give  a  better  yield 

"The  preparatory  mechanical  treatment  of  bamboo,  with  a 
view  to  its  transformation  into  paper  pulp,  consists  first  in  cut- 
ting it  and  removing  the  knots.  .  .  .  But  some  kinds  have  the 
knots  so  close  together  that  the  usable  portion  of  the  stems  is 
reduced  in  enormous  proportion.  Moreover,  this  operation  calls 
for  quite  an  outfit  of  circular  saws  and  considerable  labor  and 
lakes  a  great  deal  of  time.  .  .  .  [This  has]  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  process,  consisting  in  completely  crush- 
ing the  stems,  knots  and  all,  by  means  of  powerful  machines, 
transforming  the  plant  into  a  sort  of  coarse  fibrous  mass.  .  .  . 
The  process  presents  a  single  disadvantage — that  is,  the  crush) 
bamboo  expands  greatly  and  occupies  twice  the  space 


"As  regards  bamboo,  tranh,  sabai,  or  baber  grass  of  the  Indies, 
or  almost  all  the  other  fibers  which  our  colonies  can  give  us,  we 
have  always  to  consider  the  pecto-celluloses,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  the  treatment  with  soda  and  its  derivatives  that  is  essential. 
The  pulps  obtained  therefore,  by  it,  are  soft  pulps.  They  have 
the  flexibility,  the  'handle,'  the  opacity  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  soda  pulps  and  evidently  could  not  furnish  the  complete 
scale  of  writing  and  printing  papers  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. However,  mixtures  with  other  material  make  it  possible 
to  reproduce  a  goodly  portion  of  the  better  sorts  and  to  place 
on  the  market  a  very  writable  collection  of  very  fine  and  good 
papers,  to  which  may  afterward  be  added  the  special  sorts  which 
the  'new  fibers,'  with  their  sometimes  so  characteristic  proper- 
ties, enable  us  to  produce.  There  are  still  some  good  times  for 
paper-manufacturers  who  really  take  an  interest  in  their  trades."" 


FIRELESS  FIREWORKS 

THE  FUNCTION  once  performed  only  by  fizzy,  smelly, 
paper  cartridges  stuffed  with  powder  and  metallic 
oxids  may  now  be  replaced  by  the  use  of  powerful 
electric  projectors.  The  effects  produced  by  batteries  of 
"search-lights,"  filtered  through  colored  glass  and  used  in  con- 
junction Math  puffs  or  masses  of  steam,  are  more  impressive 
and  far  less  dangerous  than  the  orthodox  "fireworks"  are  able 
to  show.  E.  W.  Davidson,  who  writes  on  "The  Last  Word  In 
Search-lights"  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York),  tells  us 
that  much  of  this  increased  facility  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  power- 
ful electric  light  need  no  longer  be  an  arc-light.  The  newer 
forms  of  nitrogen-filled  bulbs  with  tungsten  filaments  may  be 
had  in  almost  any  size,  and  most  search-lights  are  now  equipped 
with  them.  Mr.  Davidson  tells  us  that  a  search-light  may  now 
be  attached  to  the  lighting  circuit  in  one's  house  and  may  throw 
a  beam  so  powerful  that  a  man  standing  a  mile  away  in  this 
beam  would  have  light  enough  to  read  a  newspaper.  Of  course 
this  will  not  be  done  often,  however,  for  various  protective 
devices  would  be  necessary.     He  continues: 

"The  first  use  of  the  new  type  of  search-light  for  spectacular 
effect  was  made  at  Saratoga  Springs  on  the  night  of  June  19, 
when  that  city  turned  on  its  now  street-lighting  system  in  the 
midst  of  an  illumination  carnival.  The  powerful  beams  of 
eighteen  search-lights,  playing  through  the  heavens  that  night, 
were  cast  by  incandescent  lamps — a  fact  unknown  to  most  of  the 
thousands  who  witnessed  the  celebration. 

"These  eighteen  beams  wrought  skilfully  produced  columns 
and  curtains  of  steam  into  great,  soft-tinted  phosphorescent 
fans  and' plumes.     They  streaked  the  black  sky  with  beauty, 
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tracing  bombs  up  into  the  night  and  dyeing  little  clouds  of  powder 
smoke  with  variegated  tints.  They  turned  the  glare  of  ordinary 
fireworks  into  a  radiant  effulgence  such  as  few  Saratogans  had 
ever  seen. 

"But  their  use  is  by  no  means  limited  to  gay,  spectacular 
illumination.  The  incandescent  is  fast  replacing  the  arc  in 
search-lights  of  the  type  used  by  river  steamers  and  coastwise 
vessels.  Where  a  tower  or  high  building  facade  is  to  be  flood- 
lighted, the  incandescent  search-light  supplies  accurately  directed 
beams  for  the  high  points  which  are  too  dimly  lighted  by  ordi- 
nary flood-lamps.  Where  construction  is  proceeding  at  night 
and  distances  or  heights  are  beyond  the  reach  of  smaller  reflectors, 


THE   INCANDESCENT  SEARCH-LIGHT  AND  THE  LAMP  WHICH  MADE   IT  POSSIBLE. 

The  picture  on  the  reader's  left  shows  a  powerful   incandescent  search-light  mounted  for  ship  use.      On 

the  right  is  a  search-light  incandescent  lamp  capable  of  producing  10,000,000  candle-power  in  the  beam, 

and  beside  it,  for  contrast,  is  an  ordinary  25-watt  hotise  lamp. 


these  search-lights,  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  thousand  up  to 
ten  or  eleven  million  candle-power,  are  playing  their  parts. 

"The  new  type  of  search-light  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
lamp  which  succeeded,  in  the  parlor  stereopticon,  the  sputtering 
are  which  did  such  doubtful  service  in  the  hands  of  amateurs. 
That  stereopticon  incandescent  was  such  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  steadiness,  simplicity,  and  economy  over  the  arc  that  it 
was  developed  into  proper  sizes  for  small  and  medium  moving- 
picture  projectors.  The  next  step  into  the  search-light  field 
was  certainly  a  logical  one. 

"Certain  illuminating  engineers  who  made  the  search-light  of 
both  arc  and  incandescent  types  what  it  is  to-day  labored  long 
before  they  found  the  best  method  of  shaping  and  mounting 
filaments  so  as  to  secure  concentration  of  the  light  source  in  the 
incandescent  lamp  sufficient  to  produce  a  strong  beam.  Tung- 
sten wire  of  various  diameters  wound  into  helical  loops  was  tried 
in  long  coils  and  short — and  even  in  a  conical  shape — but  ex- 
haustive tests  showed  that  three  types  were  superior  to  all  others. 

"In  a  115- volt,  1,000-  or  1,500-watt  lamp  capable  of  producing 
from  one  to  two  million  candle-power  in  the  beam,  six  per- 
pendicular coils  of  filament  are  mounted  in  the  formation  of  the 
letter  C,  the  convex  side  of  this  arrangement  being  presented  to 
the  mirror. 

"The  other  two  secure  greater  concentration  for  longer  throws 
by  operating  at  far  lower  voltages  with  corresponding  higher 
currents.  A  32- volt,  1,000-watt  lamp  good  for  about  four 
million  candle-power  has  four  perpendicular  coils  mounted  at  the 
corners  of  a  close  square.  The  third  and  most  powerful  of  all  is 
a  12-volt  lamp  of  100  amperes  capable  of  developing  as  high  as 
twelve  million  candle-power  in  a  beam  of  three  degrees.  It  has 
a  grid  of  five  coils  mounted  in  a  single  plane.  Of  course,  to 
operate  these  lamps  on  land,  transformers  or  resistances  are  re- 
quired, depending  upon  whether  the  circuit  is  alternating  current 
or  direct  current.  .  .  .  The  globes  for  all  these  lamps  are  of  hard 
glass,  lead  glass  being  too  soft  to  withstand  the  tremendous  heat 
generated. 

"Sane  Fourths  of  July  can  take  on  new  glory  with  the  bril- 
liant aid  of  these  incandescent  search-lights." 


WHY   WORK? 

THAT  CIVILIZATION  was  won  and  is  maintained  by 
hard  work  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  some  of  our 
contemporaries.  Plenty  of  nations  and  races  are  getting 
along  with  a  minimum  of  effort;  but  they  are  not  the  ones  that 
count  in  the  world.  Mental  and  physical  labor  is  absolutely 
necessary,  not  only  to  advance  usin  the  struggle  for  betterment, 
but  even  to  keep  us  from  slipping  back.  In  an  article  con- 
tributed to  The  American  Machinist  (New  York)  E.  H.  Fish,  who 

writes  under  the  pen-name  of 
"Entropy,"  asks  the  question 
that  we  copy  him  in  using  as  a 
title.  His  answer  is  that  it  is 
the  worker  who  succeeds,  indi- 
vidually as  well  as  collectively. 
Of  two  mem  one  of  whom  works 
a  little  more  than  he  is  required 
to  do  and  the  other  a  little  less, 
or  even  just  as  much,  it  is  the 
former  who  holds  his  job,  who 
saves  money,  builds  up  a  home 
— lives  a  real,  continuous  life 
instead  of  one  in  scraps.  The 
community  rewards,  and  always 
will  reward,  the  producer,  be  his 
product  objects  or  ideas.  Its 
non-workers  it  may  tolerate  for 
a  while,  but  they  are  no  part  of 
its  permanent  machinery,  says 
"Entropy": 

"In  these  piping  times  of 
peace,  when  every  one  is  think- 
ing of  everything  except  his  duty, 
and  when  foremen  dare  not  fire 
a  workman  for  fear  of  starting  a 
strike  that  will  cost  a  great  sum 
of  money,  the  question  is  in  many  men's  minds,  '  Why  work?' 
Many  are  answering  the  question  by  not  working  any  more  than 
they  can  help,  with  the  result  that  time  hangs  heavy  on  their 
hands,  the  eight-hour  day  seems  longer  than  the  ten-hour  day 
ever  did,  and  the  cost  of  living  mounts  faster  and  faster. 

"But  what  are  the  incentives  to  work  hard?  Individual 
effort  brings  neither  additional  money  nor  thanks,  but  only  the 
disfavor  of  other  workmen. 

"The  only  man  who  works  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  to- 
day is  the  far-sighted  chap  who  can  imagine  the  time  when  he 
wants  a  job  and  when  a  lot  of  other  people  want  the  same  job. 
He  is  the  man  who  understands  that  at  present  we  are  only 
kept  in  a  stable  position  by  spinning  around  like  a  top,  and  that 
when  we  begin  to  whirl  only  ever  so  little  more  slowly  we  are 
bound  to  tumble.  When  the  crash  comes,  and  shops  have  to  let 
men  go,  they  always  retain  what  they  call  their  'organization,' 
if  it  is  a  possible  thing.  By  this  they  mean  that  essential  mini- 
mum of  men  who  are  profitable  and  whose  morale,  instilled  into 
the  green  men  whom  they  will  pick  up  when  the  tide  turns,  will 
build  a  harmonious  force.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
they  keep  their  most  capable  men,  but  the  most  dependable  ones." 

Just  how  good  an  investment  is  it  for  a  man  to  do  twice- the 
work  now  that  is  necessary  to  hold  the  job?  asks  Mr.  Fish.  No 
one  knows  precisely,  but  for  a  long  time  we  have  run  on  cycles 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  which  less  than  half  have  been 
spent  in  real  prosperity  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  time  spent 
in  climbing  painfully  out  of  the  slough  into  which  we  have  been 
precipitated  almost  overnight.     He  goes  on: 

"The  fair-weather  man  has  had  good  wages  less  than  half 
of  the  time  since  the  Civil  War,  and  he  has  had  starvation  wages 
the  rest  of  it.  He  has  had  practically  half  wages  for  the  past 
fifty  years.  The  man  who  has  stuck  to  the  ship  through  thick 
and  thin  has  had  just  as  good  wages  during  good  times,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  living  he  has  had  more  than  good  wages 
the  rest  of  the  time.     He  is  at  least  twice  as  well  off." 
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MOVIES  FOR  EVERYBODY 

WHO  WILL  BE  the  Henry  Ford  of  the  moving  picture? 
Who,  that  is.  will  devise  a  cheap  projector  that  pan 
be  used  anywhere  without  trouble  or  danger?  Possibly 
Charles  Urban,  already  known  as  the  joint  inventor  of  the 
kinemacolor  process,  may  prove  to  be  the  man,  and  we  may 
soon  be  speaking  of  "Uncle  Charlie"  in  the  same  breath  with 
"Uncle  Henry."  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Urban  believes  he  has  pro- 
duced a  machine  of  this  character  in  the  invention  of  the  spiro- 
graph, a  tiny  motion-picture 
machine  which  even  a  child 
can  operate  in  the  home  and 
which  is  absolutely  safe 
against  fire,  ft  is  so  called 
because  the  film  is  in  spiral 
>hape  like  a  talking-machine 
record.  Says  a  writer  in  The 
Press  Sunday  Maqazine 
'  Philadelphia) : 

"Mr.  Urban  considers,  as 
any  technical  expert  prob- 
ably would,  the  spiral  record 
the  more  important  part  of 
his  spirograph. 

"  "  During  the  past  fifteen 
years,'  he  said,  'the  world's 
motion-picture  industry  has 
-•ought  to  devise  a  safe, 
inexpensive,  and  efficient 
means  of  reproducing  ani- 
mated pictures  in  the  homes. 
Practically  all  the  methods 
so  far  created  have  been 
based  on  the  use  of  roll  film, 
utilizing  either  the  standard 
size  or  a  reduction  thereof  in 
width  and  length  of  the  film 
roll.  The  majority  of  roll 
lilms  are  of  an  inflammable 
character.  It  was  back 
in  1907  that  a  novel  sugges- 
lion,  embracing  the  essen- 
tials for  a  successful  home 
picture  machine,  was  placed 
before  me.  The  idea  was 
1  o  transfer  in  the  spiral  form 
onto  a  glass  negative  the 
exact  photographic  images 
in  miniature,  in  the  same 
consecutive  order  as  on 
the  original   standard  film. 

'"From  these  glass  negative  plates  any  quantity  of  positive, 
non-inflammable,  and  non-curling  records  can  be  made  by  the 
iirn^le  method  of  contact  printing  of  the  entire  series  of  pictures, 
u ..  i  a  few  seconds,  instead  of  the  expensive  methods  in  vogue 
of  pi  -by-picture  printing,  necessitated  in  all  roll-film  proj- 

ects.    ..       in  lies  the  economy." 

Alt  ho  Mr.  Urban  considers  the  record  the  important  part  of  his 
-pirograph,  he  claims  that  the  projecting  machine  is  unique  in 
is  simplicity  and  utility.     It  has  a  special  attachment  for  "eye- 
viewing,"  whereby  the  picture  can  be  seen  in  daylight  and  the 
machine  used  as  an  animated  stereopticon.     To  quote  further: 

"The  electric  current  for  operating  the  machine  can  be  ob- 
i  ained  from  an  ordinary  dry-cell  battery  purchasable  at  any  store 
celling  electric  supplies,  a  battery  from  an  auto  or  connected  with 
l he  house  system  of  electric  lighting. 

"Thus,  on  the  road,  in  the  mansion,  or  in  the  poorest  houses 
.  ith  no  modern  lighting  facilities  the  machine  can  be  used. 

"No  matter  what  method  is  employed,  no  heat  is  concen- 
trated on  the  picture,  and  thus  all  possibility  of  fire  is  eliminated. 
This  is  really  the  main  point  in  the  spirograph." 


Mr.  Urban  indicates  as  follows  a  few  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
spirograph  system  will  appeal: 

"Instruction  at  kindergartens  and  educational  institutions 
generally. 

"World-wide  information  and  clean  amusement  in  the  home. 

"Photographic  studios  could  adopt  this  method  of  depicting 
portraiture  of  their  clientele  by  being  able  to  produce  animated 
family  studies  at  a  price  equivalent  to  that  paid  for  high-class 
photographs. 

"The  film  trade  would  hail  with  pleasure  a  means  of  enabling 
them  to  send  to  their  various  renters  throughout  the  country  or 


1.  Reciprocating  pin  which  rotates  the  picture  disk  by  moving  horizontally  and  then  returning  to  position 
in  time  to  pick  up  the  next  perforation  in  the  disk.  This  is  so  arranged  that  it  moves  the  disk  (8)  pictures  at 
each  complete  revolution  of  the  crank  (7). 

2.  The  Picture  Record  (8  inches  in  diameter).  This  is  the  experimental  record.  The  size  to  be  used  is 
10  3S  inches  in  diameter. 

3.  The  disk  stud  upon  which  the  record  revolves  which  automatically  holds  the  record  firmly  in  correct 
position.  It  locks  automatically  when  pushed  its  full  length.  The  automatic  lock  is  released  by  pushing  in 
the  small  knob. 

4.  The  projecting  lens,  which  is  focused  exactly  like  a  magic  lantern.- 

5.  Pin  controlling  a  pressure  pad  to  the  surface  of  the  record  and  so  maintaining  the  disk  hi  constant  focus 
with  the  lens.  The  pud  is  automatically  held  at  all  times  at  the  proper  pressure  against  the  record  by  springs. 
For  inserting  or  removing  a  record  this  pin  releases  the  pressure.      (Operation  takes  three  seconds.) 

6.  Mechanism  case.  The  mechanism  necessary  to  operate  the  machine  is  built  on  well-proved  principles, 
and  is  no  more  likely  to  get  out  of  order  than  your  photograph. 


9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 


Crank. 

Lamp  house  or  lantern.     The  lamp  is  the  ordinary  six-volt  bulb  used  in  the  automobile  head-liglits. 

Switch  to  operate  dry-cell  batteries. 

Small  dry-cell  batteries,  making  machine  usable  where  house  has  no  electric  light. 

Rheostat  or  resistance  for  reducing  the  voltage  of  ordinary  house  supply. 

Screw  plug  for  electric  lamp  socket. 


agencies  in  foreign  countries  '  extracts '  on  spirograph  records 
from  the  principal  situations  of  their  productions,  instead  of 
sending  a  sample  copy  of  their  completed  film. 

"Railway  and  steamship  companies  could,  tlirough  the  use  of 
the  spirograph,  boom  any  districts  they  desired. 

"Automatic  advertising  in  stores  could  be  developed  to  enor- 
mous proportions  by  means  of  a  small  motor  and  switchback 
device  to  the  spirograph 

"Mr.  Urban  expects  the  spirograph  to  be  more  widely  dis- 
tributed than  talking-machines.  He  hopes  the  spirograph 
will  give  a  new  meaning  to  the  present  understanding  of  what  a 
'library'  is. 

"Nowadays  we  mean  by  it  a  collection  of  books. 

"Pretty  soon  people  will  have  to  say  whether  they  mean  a 
library  of  books  or  of  pic .'urn  records.  Because  the  spirograph 
is  expected  to  create  libraries  of  motion-picture  records;, probably 
public  libraries;  certainly  dealer's  libraries. 

"Mr.  Urban  is  determined  upon  the  latter  point.  He  wants 
to  make  it  possible  for  owners  of  spirographs  continuously  to 
exchange  their  records,  week  by  week.  The  idea  would  be  for 
the  dealer  to  charge  an  annual  fee,  say  for  ten  new  records  each 
week." 
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LINCOLN'S   STATUE   IN  LONDON 


IT  IS  "OF  RIGHT,"  said  Mr.  Root,  that  Lincoln  stands 
in  Parliament  Square.  The  battle  of  the  statues  was  closed 
when  the  Saint-Gaudens  "Lincoln"  was  unveiled  in  July 
in  place  of  the  Barnard  figure,  which  was  originally  proposed. 
"Discriminating  people  in  the  crowd,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  were  saying  that  this  is  "the  finest  statue  we 
have  in  London."  But, 
he  adds,  "the  Lancashire 
people  who  were  there 
to  -  day,  at  any  rate, 
would  not  wish  to  ex- 
change it  for  the  mag- 
nificent, rugged  Lincoln 
you  have  in  Manches- 
ter." That,  of  course, 
is  the  Barnard  statue 
relegated  to  the  "Prov- 
inces" as  a  result  of  the 
controversy.  When  that 
raged,  the  Saint-Gau- 
dens was  objected  to  as 
too  idealized  a  figure, 
tho  its  artistry  was  un- 
questioned. The  same 
writer,  observes:  "It 
certainly  makes  the  mid- 
Victorian  convention- 
alities of  our  old  states- 
men round  Parliament 
Square  look  rather  fee- 
ble. These  latter,  as 
some  one  said  to-day, 
look  as  if  they  were  de- 
liveredbythedozen."  In 
another  column  the  same 
paper  indulges  in  an  in- 
teresting comparison: 

"The  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  which  will 

be  unveiled  in  Westminster  to-day  is  one  of  the  half-dozen 
most  renowned  examples  of  American  sculpture.  The  original 
has  stood,  since  1887,  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  to  the  north  of 
the  city,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  English  copy 
has  been  placed  in  the  little  Canning  enclosure  of  Parliament 
Square,  midway  between  the  western  towers  of  the  Abbey  and 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

"It  would  hardly  be  possible  for  two  statues  of  a  great  mod- 
ern man  to  be  more  violently  contrasted  than  are  the  Lincoln  of 
George  Grey  Barnard,  in  Cincinnati  and  Piatt  Fields,  Man- 
chester, and  the  Lincoln  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  hencefor- 
ward to  have  its  place  among  the  effigies  of  the  British  prime 
ministers.  Barnard,  it  is  plain,  set  out  to  embody  Abraham 
Aancoln  the  Westerner,  the  rail-splitter  and  self-taught  lawyer, 
the  politician  and  fighter  trained  in  the  roughest  of  schools. 
So  far  from  softening  his  angles  or  subduing  the  ungainliness  of 
his  figure,  he  took  the  uncompromising  fine,  and  exaggerated, 
as  many  people  maintained,  Lincoln's  harshness  and  rawness. 
He  appeared  to  be  entirely  contemptuous  of  the  later  Lincoln 
legend,  and  to  be  proclaiming  by  the  most  emphatic  strokes  the 
shape  and  manner  of  the  man  who  had  been  known  to  the 
American  people  during  the  crisis  of  their  history. 

"Saint-Gaudens  had  no  such  conception  and  made  no  such 
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"LINCOLN"  UNVEILED  IN  LONDON. 

Despite  the  rain,  crowds  stood  under  umbrellas  to  hear  ex-Senator  Root  and  Lloyd 
George  speak  of  Lincoln.     The  statue  was  unveiled  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 


effort.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  Chicago  (and  Westminster) 
statue  alone,  we  might  be  driven  to  conclude  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  Lincoln  of  Springfield,  111.;  had  never  read  the 
lives  and  reminiscences  or  talked  with  a  Middle  Westerner  who 
had  listened  to  Lincoln  in  the  court-house  or  to  his  talk  in  the 
hotel  bar;  had  deliberately  put  out  of  his  mind  the  full  and 
quaint  record  of  his  homely  ways,  his  country-cut  clothes,  his 

incredible  hat.  To  this 
artist,  who  cared  first  of 
all  for  form  and  deco- 
rative design,  Lincoln 
presented  himself  as 
the  completely  idealized 
Martyr  Chief  who  had 
been  drawn  first  in 
Lowell's  Commemora- 
tion Ode: 

And  one  of  Plutarch's  men 
stood  with  us  face  to  face. 

From  this  ethereal 
statesman  everything 
harsh  and  common  has 
been  fined  away.  The 
tall  figure,  so  far  from 
being  ungainly,  is  all 
grace.  The  pose  is  be- 
nignity itself.  Even 
the  clothes  are  as  near- 
ly perfect  as  may  be. 
Lincoln  is  standing  in 
front  of  a  carved  chair 
with  a  semicircular  back 
— such  as  you  would 
guess  he  never  saw  in 
Illinois.  In  Chicago  the 
effect  is  heightened  by 
the  tree  which  stands 
directly  behind  the  chair. 
Altogether  the  statue  is 
as  delicate  and  gracious 
a  piece  of  memorial 
sculpture  as  our  age  has 
produced,  and  certainly 
an  unsurpassed  contri- 
bution to  that  Lincoln 
legend  which,  we  may 
be  sure,  will  endure  as 
a  most  interesting  expression  of  the  American  consciousness. 

"It  may  be  assumed  that  the  ordinary  citizen,  knowi"~  both 
statues,  will  be  aware  of  some  perplexity.  The  two,  ho  v,  ill  say, 
can  not  be  equally  accurate,  as  either  record  or  idea.  But  which 
is  the  more  accurate,  which  is  nearer  to  the  reality  of  the  man 
who,  by  general  assent  of  the  Western  world,  has  been  accepted 
as  the  most  complete  representative  of  democratic  genius — that 
is  a  matter  not  lightly  to  be  determined.  The  question,  as  Henry 
.James  said,  in  his  absurd  and  delightful  idiom  of  quite  another 
problem,  'bristles  for  me  with  the  rebarbative.'" 

These  controversies  about  the  statues  will  not  be  stilled,  but 
Lincoln  the  man  seems  to  be  taken  as  an  English  hero,  and  no 
occasion  omitted  to  do  him  honor.  Mr.  Root  in  his  speech  at 
the  unveiling  "pictured  English  children  as  looking  on  Lincoln's 
statue  with  a  glow  of  pride  and  rejoicing  that  'of  such  stuff  are 
the  English  people  made."  The  aptness  of  the  occasion  for  the 
problems  of  to-day  are  not  lost  by  the  English  press.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  speaks  editorially: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  figure  of  modern 
democracy.     His  title  to  preeminence  is  challenged  as  little  on 
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BEAUTIES  OF  AN  EARLIER  DAY. 
Mrs.  Asquith  has  stirred  up  London  papers  by  saying  that  the  beauty  of  these  women  is  unmatched  by  pretty  women  of  to-day. 


this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  its  farther  shore;  the  principles 
which  he  practised  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  principles 
on  which  democracy  can  be  safely  based.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  more  important  both  for  us  and  for  his  own  country- 
men than  to  discover  what  were  the  qualities  which  have  raised 
him  so  high  above  his  fellows.  The  answer  is  not  in  doubt. 
It  was  the  moral  fearlessness  of  Lincoln  which  made  him  so 
truly  great.  He  never  feared  to  tell  his  people  the  truth.  He 
never  swerved  from  the  course  which  he  had  set  before  him. 
He  never  had  resort  to  subterfuge.  There  were,  indeed,  many 
moments  in  his  career  when  he  seemed  an  opportunist  to  his 
contemporaries.  At  times  some  of  the  most  eager  Abolitionists 
were  afraid  that  Lincoln  was  deserting  the  principles  to  which 
he  was  pledged.  But  he  knew  that  his  one  supreme  duty  was 
to  preserve  the  Union.  .  .  .  All  the  specious  arguments  of  the 
Southern  States  about  the  right  to  secede,  or,  in  the  idiom  of  our 
day,  the  right  to  self-determination,  he  brushed  on  one  side." 

Likewise,  The  Morning  Post,  whose  words  are  more  extreme 
and  pointed: 

"Fifty-five  years  have  passed  since  Lincoln's  great  career  was 
closed  by  the  assassin's  hand;  and  to-day  he  is  recognized  not 
less  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  on  the  other  as  one  of  the 
great,  salient  figures  in  the  world's  history.  To  him  it  was  given 
to  determine  at  a  supreme  turning  point  in  which  channel  the 
stream  of  tendency  should  flow;  and  the  United  States  of 
America  owe  as  much  to  his  influence  as  to  that  of  George 
Washington  himself.  To  the  older  branch  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  his  achievement  is  not  less  conspicuous  than  to 
the  younger,  nor  is  it  less  significant.  Indeed,  the  erection 
among  us  of  a  statue  to  his  memory  could  not  have  befallen 
at  a  more  fitting  moment.  For  what  was  the  outstanding 
achievement  of  this  great  American?  It  was  to  preserve  the 
Union.  To  that  great  end,  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  entirely 
subservient — a  mere  and  almost  accidental  corollary.  .  .  .  To- 
day the  nation  which  honors  his  memorial  is  confronted  with  the 
same  issue  that  he  faced,  and  with  the  same  separatist  forces  over 
which  he  prevailed.  There  is  not  a  single  argument  which  was 
valid  for  Lincoln  and  the  North  in  1860  that  is  not  equally  valid 
for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1920. 
Lincoln  accepted  the  agonies  of  five  years'  civil  war  rather  than 
allow  the  Union  to  be  dissolved;  and  it  is  not  a  little  ironical 
that  the  American  nation,  which  exalts  Lincoln's  unflinching 
resolution,  should  now  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  very 
tendencies  which  he  resisted  to  the  death.  Let  us  pray  that  to 
British  statesmen  in  the  present  pass  will  be  vouchsafed  some  of 
Lincoln's  vision  and  stedfastness;  and  when  they  need  an  answer 
to  Sinn  Fein's  claims  for  the  sympathy  of  the  United  States  in 
their  disruptive  purposes,  what  better  answer  could  be  found 
than  to  point  to  the  Lincoln  statue  in  Parliament  Square'/  " 


DEBATABLE  BEAUTY  OF  WOMEN 

MRS.  ASQUITH  has  stirred  up  the  popular  press  of 
England  by  a  sort  of  assault  on  the  beauty  of  the 
women  of  to-day.  She  claims  that  beautiful  women 
are  not  so  beautiful  as  they  used  to  be.  This  is  the  first  challenge 
made  by  her  memoirs,  now  running  serially  and  expected  to 
contain  much  provocative  comment  on  things  and  people. 
The  New  Statesman  (London)  deals  at  length  with  the  charge, 
but  thinks  that  it  is  "capable  neither  of  proof  nor  of  disproof, 
and  therefore  an  admirable  subject  for  controversy."  It  glances 
dubiously  at  the  times  and  sees  that  "we  are  at  present  in  the 
trough  of  the  wave  in  many  other  respects  besides  beauty.  We 
have  reached  the  Land's  End  of  littleness  in  statesmanship  and 
the  arts.  We  have  swerved  into  the  era  of  nobodies."  With 
a  sly  glance  at  possible  protestors  it  observes  that  "luckily,  boys 
of  eighteen  do  not  know  what  they  missed  by  being  born  twenty 
years  late.  .  .  .  Where  there  is  youth  there  will  always  be 
beautiful  women  and  great  men."  The  word  "beautiful" 
itself  needs  some  examination,  which  this  paper  proceeds  to 
supply: 

"Who  can  define  a  beautiful  woman?  What  is  the  sine  or  co- 
sine of  the  angle  of  her  nose?  How  shall  we  measure  the  whorls 
of  her  ears?  Is  there  a  standard  size  for  beautiful  hands  and 
feet?  How  far  is  wit  a  necessary  element  in  a  woman's  beauty? 
How  far  animation  or  even  animality?  There  is  no  fixt  answer  to 
any  of  these  questions.  We  call  a  woman  beautiful  as  we  call 
a  scene  beautiful — merely,  perhaps,  because  a  certain  kind  of 
beauty  is  in  fashion.  Rossetti's  women  may  appear  beautiful 
to  one  generation  and  hideous  to  another.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
taste,  like  the  beauty  of  a  London  fog.  To-day,  it  is  possible, 
there  are  people  who  regard  Mr.  John's  women  as  beautiful. 
Even  Mr.  Epstein's  contemptuous  Venus  may  have  charms 
for  a  sufficiently  young  and  fashionable  age.  There  is  no 
denying  that  the  fashion  of  beauty  has  altered  in  all  the  arts, 
and  that,  where  our  fathers  loved  regularity  and  smoothness, 
our  younger  brothers  prefer  irregularity  and  roughness.  In  the 
next  generation  boys  will  probably  swear  that  Juliet's  nurse  is 
more  beautiful  than  Juliet,  if  they  do  not  do  so  already.  The 
present  ago  is  more  incapable  than  any  recent  age  of  producing 
a  Venus  de  Milo  because  it  infinitely  prefers  a  Venus  do  Kongo. 
One  wonders  at  times  whether  this  is  only  a  pose  or  whether 
youth  has  lost  the  power  of  making  proper  use  of  the  human  eye." 

The  writer  is  perhaps  in  fear  of  being  dismissed  as  an  old 
fogy,  or  a  disappointed  and  disillusioned  blight;  and  ho  softens 
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the  severity  of  his  stricture  on  the  extravagances  of  youth, 
which,  he  says,  has  "merely  altered  a  myth." 

"We  have  made  a  myth  of  a  small  number  of  names,  and 
the  very  mention  of  them  brings  a  light  into  the  room — Helen, 
Cleopatra,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots — but  it  is  possible  that  in 
counting  their  possessors  beautiful  we  are  deceived.  Horace 
Walpole  bought  an  old  account  of  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  in  which  she  was  described  as  'a  large,  lame  woman.'  It  is 
no  large,  lame  woman  that  we  worship  under  her  name,  but 
beauty  frail,  impassioned,  defeated.  Her  portrait  haunts  us 
with  its  appeal,  irresistible  and  helpless.  We  feel  toward  her  as 
Burke  felt  with  regard  to 
Marie  Antoinette:  'I  thought 
ten  thousand  swords  must  have 
leapt  from  their  scabbards  to 
avenge  even  a  look  that  threat- 
ened her  with  insult.'  There 
are  men  for  whom  a  beautiful 
woman  justifies  any  cause.  To 
take  the  life  of  a  beautiful 
woman  seems  to  them  the  very 
peak  of  crime.  They  are 
romanticists  who  demand  a 
lovely  heroine  and  who  would 
embrace  Bolshevism  itself  for 
the  sake  of  a  pair  of  blue  eyes. 
Even  those  of  us  whose  love  of 
beauty  is  tempered  with  com- 
mon sense  can  not  but  wish 
that  the  cause  in  which  we 
believe  had  not  shed  the  blood 
of  a  beautiful  queen.  We  are 
of  the  queen's  party,  even  tho 
we  rejoice  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  tho,  if  she  had  lived 
on  into  wrinkled  prosperity,  we 
might  have  hated  her.  Burke's 
bombast,  however  we  may  smile 
at  it,  wakens  an  echo  in  our 
hearts.  'Surely  never  lighted 
on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly 
seemed  to  touch,  a  more  de- 
lightful vision.  I  saw  her  just 
above  the  horizon,  decorating 
and  cheering  the  elevated 
sphere  she  had  just  begun  to 
move  in;  glittering  like  the 
morning  star,  full  of  life,  and 
splendor,  and  joy.'  It  is 
strange  that  the  women  whose 
beauty  we  are  most  inclined  to 
exalt  and  idealize  should  be  women  who  suffered  tragically.  It 
is  as  tho  pity  were  a  necessary  part  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 
The  beautiful  woman  who  does  not  engage  our  emotions  is,  as  a 
rule,  merely  a  comedy  character.  By  suffering  alone  can  a 
beautiful  woman  add  a  cubit  to  her  stature.  If  Rossetti's 
women  appear  beautiful,  it  may  be  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  obviously  unhappy."  ■ 

A  beautiful  woman,  we  are  reminded,  is  "usually  a  disap- 
pointment to  those  who  have  heard  of  her  beauty  and  see  her 
for  the  first  time."     For — 

"The  imagination  conjures  up  in  advance  a  vision  which  no 
reality  can  live  up  to.  One  expects  one's  knees  to  be  turned 
to  water  by  the  sight  of  the  supreme  loveliness,  and  lo!  one 
stands  in  its  presence,  a  critic,  comparing  this  shell  to  the  image 
in  one's  mind,  missing  the  ecstasy  one  had  felt  in  anticipation. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  cleverest  man  is  only  a  little  cleverer 
than  other  men.  It  may  be  that  the  most  beautiful  woman 
is  only  a  little  more  beautiful  than  other  women.  We  expect 
too  marked  a  difference  between  her  and  the  rest  of  human 
beings.  The  desire  to  insist  upon  the  difference  led  the  writer 
of  'The  Song  of  Solomon'  to  declare  of  a  beautiful  woman  that 
'her  nose  is  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon  that  looketh  toward 
Damascus.'  It  was  intolerable  to  him  to  think  that  the  queen 
of  women  should  have  a  nose  that  was  only  like  a  nose.  We 
have  always  had  a  deep  respect  for  Rudel,  the  Troubadour,  be- 
cause he  was  able  to  continue  to  the  real  woman  the  worship 
he  had  given  to  an  image.  When  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
Countess  of  Tripoli,  he  knew  nothing  of  her  but  what  he  had 
heard  of  her  beauty  from  pilgrims: 
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"'And  for  the  sake  of  her  he  took  the  Cross  and  set  out  to 
sea.  And  on  the  voyage  a  grievous  illness  fell  upon  him,  so 
that  those  who  were  in  the  ship  thought  he  was  dead,  but  they 
brought  him  to  Tripoli  and  carried  him  to  an  inn,  thinking 
he  was  dead.  And  it  was  made  known  to  the  Countess,  and 
she  came  to  him  and  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  he  knew  she 
was  the  Countess,  and  recovered  consciousness,  and  praised 
God  and  thanked  him  for  having  let  him  live  to  see  her.  And 
so  he  died  in  the  lady's  arms.' 

"We  know  how  Anatole  France  would  have  ended  that  story. 
He  would  have  made  the  Countess  of  Tripoli  considerably 
worse  than  a  large,  lame  woman,  even  tho  in  pity  he  would 

probably  not  have  allowed  her 
lover  to  recover  consciousness 
and  learn  the  truth.  Our  age 
takes  more  pleasure  in  knowing 
that  illusions  are  illusions  than 
men  of  a  more  romantic  time 
took  in  the  illusions  themselves. 
It  may  be,  for  all  we  know, 
that  the  beautiful  Countess  of 
Tripoli  was  an  illusion  and  that 
Rudel  was  simply,  like  Don 
Quixote,  a  man  unamenable  to 
experience.  We  envy  him, 
however,  for  in  a  world  of  dis- 
appointed men,  the  man  who 
is  not  disappointed  is  a  king." 


A  EUROPEAN  BEAUTY. 
Princess  Sapieha,  wife  of  the  Polish  Minister  to  England 


ROBBING   SIR 
WALTER    SCOTT 


A 


LITERARY  FIND 
has  robbed  Scott  of 
some  glory.  A  re- 
sounding quatrain  has  long 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  chapter 
in  "Old  Mortality,"  and,  tho 
carrying  no  other  ascription 
than  "Anonymous"  has  always 
been  taken  to  be  Scott's,  since 
he  was  wont  to  play  with  his 
readers  in  this  way.  They  hap- 
pen, as  the  London  Outlook 
says,  to  be  "four  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  stirring  lines 
in  the  language": 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife, 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life, 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

Mr.  James  Rankin,  of  Galashiels,  has  lately  informed  the 
Literary  Supplement  of  tho  London  Times  that  he  found  the 
quatrain  embedded  in  "a  tedious,  long  poem  contributed  to  The 
Bee,  published  in  Edinburgh  on  October  12,  1791,  and  said  to  be 
written  by  one  Major  Mordaunt."  Scott's  habit  of  "concocting 
anonymous  fragments"  deceived  even  Lockhart,  who  never 
questioned  this  one,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  all  subsequent 
anthologists.  Henley,  in  using  the  lines  on  the  cover  of  his 
"Lyra  Heroica,"  says  The  Outlook,  "found  the  very  sound  of 
the  clarion  in  them:  the  compactest  and  most  blood-quickening 
summary  of  the  doctrines  of  courage,  honor,  and  activity  incul- 
cated by  the  poems  he  had  collected."  "An  Englishman," 
writing  in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  expresses  his  amazement 
at  the  chance  inspiration  of  four  immortal  lines.  The  entire 
poem  is  represented  in  the  department  of  "  Current  Poetry." 

"The  poem,  which  speaks  of  'Hymen's  smiling  bed,'  of  Clio. 
Clotho,  and  'my  Delia,'  which  calls  Cupid  'lovely  boy,'  has 
little  merit  either  of  sense  or  sound.  And  then,  in  the  midst 
of  threadbare  commonplaces,  comes  the  invocation,  'Sound, 
sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife'!  It  startles  all  the  critical  facul- 
ties and  it  sets  you  wondering  at  the  marvelous  accidents  of 
poetical  inspiration. 

"It  was  once  said  thai  if  a  poem  were  lost  in  the  wilds  of  the 
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Sahara  Desert  it  could  not  be  lost.  A  traveler,  wearied  in  all 
save  his  intelligence,  would  come  along,  pick  it  up,  and  com- 
municate it  instantly  and  fervently  to  his  friends.  Such  was 
the  achievement  of  Sir  Walter.  In  the  wilderness  of  The  Bee 
he  found  a  treasure,  which  was  his  by  right  of  discovery,  and  to 
him  has  it  been  ascribed  in  good  faith,  and  with  some  reason, 
ever  since. 

"And  truly  to  Walter  Scott  the  prize  seems  to  belong.  It 
was  he  who  ravished  it  from  the  maw  of  devouring  time.  Had 
it  been  left  hidden  in  the  poor  little  Bee,  then  we  none  of  us 
would  ever  have  heard  of  it,  and  W.  E.  Henley  surely  would 
never  have  had  it  graven  in  letters  of  gold  upon  the  cover  of 
'Lyra  Heroica.' 

"But  the  truth  is  always  well  found,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  ascribe  the  happy  accident  to  Major  Mordaunt,  whose  glory 
it  is  and  should  remain.  A  masterpiece,  as  I  have  said,  can  not 
be  lost,  and  tho  nobody  cares  to-day  who  was  Major  Mor- 
daunt's  Delia,  the  author  himself  has  snatched  at  least  one 
leaf  from  the  bays  of  immortality." 


SPEEDING  UP  CULTURE   IN  MOVIES 

THAT  MONEY  ALONE  is  not  sufficient  in  the  movie 
industry  is  evidenced  by  rumors  that  reach  us  from 
Europe.  Our  producers,  it  seems,  are  eager  to  infuse 
more  culture  into  their  enterprises  and  are  ready  to  "buy 
up"  anything  that  Europe  contains  to  assist.  The  London 
Daily  Telegraph  is  convinced  that  the  lead  already  gained  by 
American  producers  is  but  temporary  and  can  soon  be  over- 
hauled.    Thus,  we  read: 

"It  is  quite  true  that  the  cinema  is  becoming  more  and  more 
an  international  possession,  but,  if  it  is  the  case  that  it  owes 
its  inception  to  English  brains,  it  is  only  fitting  that  the  records 


AN  ENGLISH  BEAUTY  OF  TO-DAY. 

Typical  of  the  class  Mrs.  Asquith  finds  not  so  beautiful  as  women  of 
the  past  eighties  and  nineties.     This  is  Miss  Gladys  Cooper. 


and  proofs  of  this  should  remain  in  this  country.  It  is  moro 
than  ever  to-day,  when  the  Americans  are  invading  us  en  manse. 
Mary  Pickford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks,  after  their  triumphal 
scamper  through  Europe  in  a  blaze  of  'publicity,'  have  gone 
home  again,  but  scores  of  other  'stars'  of  almost  equal  magni- 


tude, and  also  '  producers, '  are  either  here  already  or  are  on 
the  eve  of  arrival.  The  object  of  all  of  them  is  to  turn  Europe 
to  account  by  utilizing  our  well-known  historic  sites  in  pictures 
which  will  thus  be  acceptable  all  the  world  over.  They  intend, 
in  fact,  to  counter,  if  possible,  the  efforts  in  a  similar  direction 


AN  AMERICAN  MOVIE   STAR, 

Miss  Marjorie  Daw,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  beauty 
favored  by  us. 


of  the  European  film  producers.  To  the  onlookers  the  struggle 
should  be  very  interesting.  If  the  truth  were  to  be  told,  both 
sides  are  fairly  confident  of  success.  The  Americans  believe 
that  their  greater  experience  in  the  technique  of  picture-making, 
and  their  knowledge,  the  result  of  experience,  that  no  expense 
is  too  great  if  it  adds  to  the  beauty  of  a  film,  will  enable  them  to 
carry  the  day.  The  French  and  the  Italian  producers  are 
equally  confident  that  they  far  surpass  their  transatlantic  com- 
petitors in  esthetic  perception  and  that  the  million-dollar  film 
will  have  to  yield  pride  of  place  to  the  film  made  with  heart 
and  brain.  As  for  the  British  producers,  they  have  gone  dog- 
gedly to  work  to  beat  the  American  at  his  own  game,  and  are 
convinced  that  national  tenacity  will  pull  them  through  this 
fight  also." 

Hopefully  this  English  observer  sees  that  the  struggle  is  not 
"so  very  unequal  as  some  pessimists  imagine."  We  get  the 
surprizing  intelligence  that  "American  production  may  be  said 
to  have  shot  its  bolt,  and  there  are  many  indications  that  it 
fully  realizes  this  itself." 

"Hitherto  its  one  guiding  principle  has  been  to  cater  almost 
exclusively  for  the  tastes  of  the  million  and  to  ignore,  as  a 
negligible  quantity,  what  the  more  fastidious  minority  cared  to 
see.  A  film  that  was  not  equally  popular  in  large  cities  and 
small  towns  was  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  failure.  This 
rule  of  thumb  proved  quite  satisfactory  so  long  as  the  public  was 
not  very  critical.  Now,  when  the  whole  world  is  beginning 
to  take  the  cinema  seriously,  it  is  perceived  that  something 
else  is  necessary.  Tho  problem  is  becoming  far  more  com- 
plicated, and  the  men  who  have,  up  to  now,  been  laying  down 
the  law,  find  that  they  are  out  of  their  depth.  There  will  still 
be  an  enormous  demand,  at  any  rate  for  some  time,  for  the 
lilms  made  on  the  old  pattern,  but  there  is  also  a  new  and  very 
insistent  call  for  something  bettor." 


PLAY  AS  A  CHURCH   FUNCTION 


IN  REALIZING  that  recreation  is  one  of  its  functions  the 
Church  has  opportunity  for  social  service  which  will  be  of 
lasting  moral  benefit  to  the  children,  since  heretofore  "the 
failure  to  satisfy  the  play  instinct  has  left  the  way  open  for 
commercialized  amusement  to  establish  itself  for  profit  and 
with  little  regard  to  the  moral  quality  of  the  recreation  offered." 
The  means  for  providing  recreation  by  the  Church  are  manifold, 
says  a  writer  in  The  Playground,  who  points  out  what  has  already 
been  successfully  accomplished  in  this  field  of  endeavor  and  how 
much  more  can  be  achieved  through  directed  play  for  the  moral 


ming-podl,  bowling-alleys,  club-rooms,"  and  various  recreation 
and  educational  facilities,  and  dormitory-room  for  eighty  men. 
Success  attended  the  venture.     From  the  beginning — 

"An  extensive  boys'  work  was  conducted  in  the  form  of  an 
evening  boys'  club,  and  work  for  girls  soon  grew  rapidly.  A 
Bible-study  club  of  the  leading  young  women  has  resulted  in 
one  of  the  women  starting  a  working  girls'  club.  Gymnasium 
classes  in  household  arts  develop  a  desire  for  self -improvement: 
Dramatic  entertainments  are  popular,  and  so  are  regular  Saturday 
evening  dances,  held  in  the  institute  building  with  an  adequate 
number  of  chaperons  from  the  church  people.     Frequently  a 

dancing-teacher  of  high   stand- 


PLotograph  by  Community  Service. 

A  TUG  OP  WAR  IN  THE  CHURCH  GYMNASIUM. 

A  Philadelphia  pastor  loans  his  church  to  the  use  of  Community  Service,  and  himself  enjoys  the  games 


gain  of  childhood,  in  Michigan  one  church  opened  its  basement 
as  a  rest-room  for  the  young  people  participating  in  winter 
sports  near  by.  Girls'  groups,  organized  for  classes  of  various 
kinds,  find  their  homes  in  the  parish  houses  of  churches  in  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island,  Oregon,  and  many  other  States.  Similarly 
Boy  Scouts  meet  in  church  houses.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  con- 
tains a  Presbyterian  church,  dormant  for  four  years,  which 
with  the  coming  of  a  new  pastor  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life. 
We  have  this  glimpse  of  its  work: 

"The  noon  hour  every  day  no-w  finds  its  splendid  parish 
house  humming  with  the  activity  of  young  life.  A  cafeteria  sup- 
plies the  need  of  the  neighborhood  for  good  food  at  small  cost. 
Volley-ball  courts,  pool-,  and  smoking-rooms,  games  of  all 
kinds  and  dancing  on  week-days  draw  into  this  church  center 
Jews,  Catholics,  and  Protestants. 

"  Community  singing  and  moving  pictures  on  Sundays  make 
the  church  attractive  to  the  people  of  this  boarding-house  dis- 
trict. The  trustees,  after  a  visit  to  the  church  house  at  the  noon 
hour,  so  heartily  approved  of  the  work  that  $12,000  have  been 
appropriated  to  carry  it  on,  and  Community  Service,  which  first 
inaugurated  the  program  at  this  church,  has  been  asked  to  find 
an  all-round  director  who  can  give  full  time  to  the  activities 
there." 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  Brick  Church  organized  an  institute, 
which,  in  1910,  put  up  a  new  building  with  gymnasium,  swim- 


ard  is  present  to  make  sugges- 
tions and  give  demonstrations 
of  the  best  form  in  dancing  and 
to  illustrate  new  steps.  A  va- 
cation school,  conducted  under 
expert  teachers,  both  employed 
and  volunteer,  offers  games, 
athletics,  outdoor  hikes,  nature 
study,  and  instruction  in  useful 
arts. 

"In  some  places  it  has  been 
found  expedient  for  the  churches 
of  a  community  to  federate 
their  recreation  resources.  Six- 
teen churches  in  Delaware  joined 
in  a  Church  Athletic  Recrea- 
tion League,  organized  by  the 
Community  Service  physical  di- 
rector, and  in  Kentucky  a  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  has 
bought  a  lot  for  a  community 
center  and  playground,  this  lot 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  Methodist 
Centenary  Movement.  The 
Ministerial  Alliance  as  a  body 
is  backing  the  playground  and 
community  center  movement. 
In  New  York  two  of  the  larger 
chuches  have  offered  to  Com- 
munity Service  their  gymnasi- 
ums and  equipment  for  the  use 
of  disabled  ex-service  men  taking  vocational  training  under  the 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

"One  of  the  largest  church  institutions  in  the  world  is  the 
People's  Palace  in  Jersey  City.  It  was  built  by  Joseph  Milbank 
at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  but  is  doing  a  recreation  •  service  worth 
much  more  than  that  amount  each  year.  The  institute  contains 
billiard-  and  pool-rooms,  bowling-alleys,  a  theater,  a  library, 
and  a  gymnasium.  Across  the  street  is  the  church,  but  no  one  is 
obliged  to  go  there.  'Play  here,'  says  Mr.  Scudder,  'or  pray 
there,  but  keep  away  from  the  saloon  and  the  gambling  den.' 

"What  are  the  net  results  from  such  recreational  activities 
in  churches?  In  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  effects  were  named  as 
increased  regularity  in  Sunday-school  attendance,  honesty  in 
play,  and  many  additions  to  the  church — seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  young  people  being  members.  Countless  other  churches 
are  ready  to  attest  a  visible  quickening  of  church  life  due  to  the 
intelligent  planning  for  the  leisure  hours  of  those  people  whom 
the  church  wished  to  attract.  And  fortunately  many  of  these 
churches  are  coming  to  see  in  these  recreation  activities  some- 
thing more  than  a  way  of  increasing  attendance.  They  are 
being  recognized  as  a  direct  means  in  building  character." 

The  writer  gives  some  suggestions  by  H.  A.  Atkinson  for  any 
"wide-awake"  church: 

"Equip  one  or  more  rooms  in  the  church  which  shall  be  open 
to  the  various  clubs  in  the  community  for  club  purposes. 

' '  Install  a  poo! -table,  a  bowling-alley ,  and  tables  for  other  games. 

"Organize  a  brass  or  string  band  to  give  free  entertainments 
in  the  church. 
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"Assume  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of  wholesome  games 
that  may  be  played  in  the  home  and  outside  of  the  home,  but 
in  close  connection  with  it,  providing  hours  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment where  children  and  parents  can  play  together. 

"Supply  volunteer  helpers  to  the  community's  recreation 
agencies. 

"Help  to  organize  and  promote  play  in  the  streets. 

"Provide  tennis-courts  and  baseball  diamonds. 

"Arrange  with  the  city  authorities  for  sidewalks  in  certain 
blocks  to  be  open  for  roller-skating  or  coasting. 

"Promote  church  athletics,  baseball,  basketball,  volley-ball 
leagues,  and  offer  a  banner  or  prize  for  the  best  athletic  club. 

"Maintain  boating,  yachting,  and  fishing  clubs  in  the  vicinity 
adjacent  to  navigable  water. 

"Arrange  for  summer  camps  and  camping  trips. 

"Plan  tramping  trips  under  the  right  guidance  and  direction 
for  groups  of  different  ages  in  the  church. 

"Secure  a  lease  upon  a  vacant  lot  in  the  community  and  pro- 
vide the  means  and  direction  to  the  young  people  for  gardening. 

"Provide  an  adequate  program  for  the  various  holiday 
celebrations  by  pageants,  entertainments,  picnics,  and  such 
other  exercises  as  appeal  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  church. 

"Cooperate  in  promoting  tin1  Boy  Scout  activities,  paying 
special  attention  to  the  social  fraternal  features  of  the  work. 

"Organize  and  maintain  Camp  Fire  groups  for  girls. 

"Help  to  provide  some  form  of  recreation  for  the  community 
on  Sunday  afternoon. 

"Urge,  work,  and  demand  in  the  name  of  humanity  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  for  all. 

"Organize  a  group  of  baseball  enthusiasts  in  the  church  and 
together  rent  one  of  the  large  boxes  at  the  league  baseball  park. 
Let  this  be  known  as  the  box  belonging  to  the  church.  Other 
organizations  follow  this  plan  and  their  members  always  sit 
together  at  the  games.     Why  not   the  church'.'" 


"CHEAP   TALK"    ABOUT   SACRIFICE 

THERE  HAS  BEEN  MUCH  "CHEAP  TALK"  about 
sacrifice  in  giving,  says  The  Christian  Herald,  and 
"people  in  churches  and  other  places  use  the  word  as 
if  they  really  knew  what  it  meant  when  in  reality  they  have 
never  made  a  sacrificial  gift  in  their  lives."  One  denomination 
in  the  L'nited  States  numbers  808.000  members,  we  are  told,  and 
its  missionary  boards  have  asked  for  a  special  sum  of  three 
million  dollars  for  missionary  and  educational  purposes.  The 
amount  seemed  large,  and  a  member  objected  that  it  could 
never  be  raised,  that  it  would  require  a  "raw-bone  sacrifice." 
A  friend  asked  him  to  consider  this  "carefully  worked  out" 
tabulation: 

"If  ten  percent,  of  the  membership  of  the  church  contributed 
the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  ten  per  cent,  the  price  of  a  very 
ordinary  umbrella,  ten  per  cent,  the  price  of  a  pound  of  candy 
(not  the  best  I,  ten  per  cent,  the  price  of  a  box  of  tobacco  (not  the 
best),  ten  per  cent,  the  price  of  a  pair  of  silk  hose  (not  guar- 
anteed), ten  per  cent,  the  price  of  a  two-cent  postage  stamp 
(very  ordinary),  ten  per  cent,  the  price  of  a  pair  of  gloves  (not 
very  good  ones),  ten  per  cent  the  price  of  a  novel  (not  a  very 
good  one;,  ten  per  cent,  the  price  of  a  theater  ticket  (balcony), 
ten  per  cent,  the  price  of  a  movie  (any  kind),  the  total  would 
more  than  equal  the  entire  three  million  dollars  asked  for. 

"How  much  sacrifice  is  involved  in  the  giving  of  the  average 
citizen  who  goes  to  church  in  a  three-thousand-dollar  automo- 
bile, for  which  he  pays  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  up-keep, 
when  he  puts  one  dollar  into  t  he  collection  and  then  criticizes 
the  appeal  of  his  t  wo-t  hoiisand-five-hundred-dollar-salary  min- 
er because  he  asks  for  more  money  to  keep  the  starving 
people  in  Europe  from  dying? 

"How  much  sacrifice  does  the  man  know  who  gives  ten  dollars 
a  year  to  his  local  Y.  M.  ('.  A.  and  fifty  dollars  for  his  favorite 
baseball  team? 

How  much  sacrifice  does  the  man  know  who  is  planning  a 
trip  to  Europe  this  summer  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  or  more, 
when  he  gives  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  to  support  medical 
missions  abroad  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  generous  man  because 
he  gave  fifty  dollars  hisl  year  out  of  a  large  business  to  support 
an  orphan  oveix 

How  mHch  sacrifice  does  the  man  know  who  makes  a  clear 
profit  in  a  year's  time  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  gives 
onr -hundredth  of  that  to  benevolence  and  religion? 


"  Heaven  help  some  of  us  in  the  final  judgment,  when  the  real 
accounts  of  men  will  be  made  up  by  the  eternal  bookkeeper  who 
is  an  expert  who  can  not  be  deceived  by  our  juggLing  of  the 
ledgei'  which  we  have  tried  to  keep  with  a  balance  for  'sacrifices'* 
to  our  credit." 

VACATION   WITH   PAY   FOR   WORKERS 

THE  ADVANTAGE  AND  DESIRABILITY  of  giving 
office  workers  an  annual  vacation  with  pay  have  long 
been  recognized,  and  now,  "without  any  apparent  con- 
certed  action  '  vacation  with  pay  for  factory  workers  is  slowly 
becoming  an  established  practise,  and  perhaps  with  regular 
furloughs  the  periodic  urge  to  strike  will  be  less  potent.  Out  of 
624  establishments  from  which  statistics  have  been  obtained 
in  the  last  two  years,  530,  or  85  per  cent.,  give  vacations  with  pay 
to  office  employees,  according  to  a  writer  in  The  Surrey,  and  the 
present  tendency  to  accord  the  same»privilege  to  factory  help  is 
"doubtless  due  to  the  belief  that  what  is  good  for  the  office 
employee  should  also  be  good  for  the  manual  worker,  and  that 
physical,  no  less  than  mental,  effort  should  be  rewarded  by,  a 
rest."  Figures  compiled  by  this  authority  indicate  that  out  of 
(124  plants  in  various  industries,  about  eighteen  per  cent,  give 
their  factory  employees  holidays  with  pay,  which  "could  hardly 
have  been  said  even  a  year  or  two  ago."  Certain  details  have 
hindered  the  spread  of  the  vacation  movement  to  factory  workers, 
and  they  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  uidess  these  barriers 
can  be  removed.  "One  of  the  chief  difficulties  lies  in  the  funda- 
mental difference  that  exists  in  the  relationship  of  the  employer 
to  the  two  classes  of  his  employees  as  regards  pay  and  status  and 
their  respective  lesponse  in  consequence."     For  instance: 

"The  turnover  of  office  workers  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  factory  employees,  and  among  the  latter  is  greater  for  un- 
skilled than  for  skilled  help.  There  is  also  the  difference  in 
methods  of  pay.  Office  workers  are  generally  paid  by  the 
month,  or  at  least  every  two  weeks  on  a  salary  basis,  while  the 
worker  in  the  plant  is  paid  every  week  on  the  daily  basis.  The 
former  rarely  gets  paid  for  overtime  and  the  annual  holiday  is  in 
recognition  of  this  fact.  Not  so  the  workman:  he  is  paid  over- 
time, generally  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half,  and  thus  the  em- 
ployer considers  there  is  no  further  obligation  to  be  discharged. 
In  cases,  however,  where  the  employer  gives  vacation  with  pay 
he  lets  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  given  as  a  reward 
for  past  effort,  but  as  a  means  of  gaining  renewed  vigor  for 
future  work." 

Judgment  is  required  to  regulate  vacations,  especially  in  in- 
dustries where  operation  is  continuous.  In  these  it  will  be 
necessary  to  arrange  the  periods  so  that  too  many  workers  will 
not  be  absent  at  one  time.  In  plants  where  production  is  car- 
ried on  by  progressive  assembly  the  plan  is  to  shut  down  for  a 
week  or  two  and  let  all  the  employees  have  a  rest.  Recent 
figures,  it  is  said,  show  that  this  plan  is  becoming  popular,  and 
the  plan  has  "been  adopted  in  four  foundries,  two  clothing,  two 
public  utilities,  two  food-products,  and  five  o1  her  establishments." 
As  to  determining  who  are  entitled  to  holidays  with  pay — 

"it  is  becoming  customary  to  make  the  length  of  vacation 
contingent  on  regularity  of  attendance,  length  of  service,  or  oh 
both,  and  in  some  cases  on  workmanship  and  output.  In  the 
first  case,  and  this  particularly  applies  to  female  workers,  the 
lull  week  is  given  where  attendance  has  been  regular.  In  other 
plants  men  are  entitled  to  a  week's  vacation  with  pay  only 
after  they  have  been  at  work  for  at  least  six  months  or  a  year. 

"Since  many  factory  workers  have  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  service,  limiting  vacation  to  those  who  have  worked 
lor  no  less  than  six  months  or  a  year  reduces  the  number  en- 
titled to  vacation  very  considerably.  In  a  number  of  plants, 
for  instance,  involving  11.000  workers,  it  was  found  thai  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  employees  had  less  than  six  months' 
-ciwice.  while  no  Less  than  sixty-three  per  cent,  had  worked  less 
than  a  year. 

"In  several  instances  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  withhold 
vacation  mon8y  until  a  month  after  the  employee  has  returned 
to  work,  because  in  many  cases  the  leisure  time  Was  spent  in 
hunting  lor  another  job,  and  as  soon  as  the  employee  returned 
and  got  his  money  he  left  the  plant." 


t 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 


*T*HE  following  poem  bias  become  cur- 
J-  rent  through  the  discovery  of  a  famous 
quatrain  imbedded  therein  and  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  "Lasl  German  War'"  mentioned  in 
the  title  is  probably  the  Seven  Years'  War 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  began 
in  1756  and  ended  with  the  Peace  of 
Eubertsburg,  February  L5,  1763.  An  ac- 
count of  the  rediscovery  of  the  poem  in  The 
Bee  (Edinburgh)  is  printed  in  the  "Letters 
and  Art"  department: 

A  Poem,  said  to  be  written   by   Major  Mordaunt. 

during   the   last  German    War.     Never   befort 

published. 

(to,  lovely  boy!*  to  yonder  tow'r, 

The  fame  of  Janus,  ruthless  King' 
\nd  shut,  O!  shut  the  brazen  door, 
And  here  the  keys  in  triumph  bring 

lull  many  a  tender  heart  hath  bled. 

Its  joys  hi  Belgia's  soil  entomb'd: 
Which  thou  to  Hymen's  smiling  bed. 

\nd  length  of  sweetest  hours  had  doom'd 

<>li,  glory!  you  to  ruin  owe 

The  fairest  plume  the  hero  wears: 

Raise  the  bright  helmet  from  his  brow  . 
You'll  moek  beneath  the  manly  tears 

Who  does  not  burn  to  place  the  crown 
Of  conquest  on  his  Albion's  head? 

Who  weeps  not  at  her  plaintive  moan. 
To  give  her  hapless  orphans  bread" 

Korgive.  ye  brave,  the  generous  fault. 

Tf  thus  my  virtue  fails;  alone 
\l  v    Delia  stole  my  earliest  thought. 

\nd  fram'd  its  feelings  by  her  own. 

tier  mind  so  pure,  tier  face  so  fair; 

Her  breast  the  seat  of  softest  love 
It  seem'd  her  words  an  angel's  were. 

Her  gentle  precepts  from  above. 

\1.\  mind  thus  form'd,  to  misery  gave 

The  tender  tribute  of  a  tear: 
<>!  Bclgia,  open  thy  vast  grave, 

For  1  could  pour  an  ocean  there. 

When  first  you  show'd  me  at  your  feet 

Pale  liberty,  religion  tied. 
I  flew  to  shut  the  glorious  gate 

of  freedom  on  a  tyrant's  pride 

Tho  great   the  cause.  SO  wore  with  woes 

I  can  not  but  lament  the  deed: 
My  youth  to  melancholy  bows, 

And  Clotho  trifles  with  my  thread. 

Hut  sfoj).  j)i\   Clio,  wanton  muse, 
Indulge  not  this  unmanly  strain: 

Heal,  beat  the  drums,  my  ardor  rouse 
And  call  the  soldier  back  again. 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  till  the  tile. 

Throughout  the  sensual  world  proclaim. 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Ts  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

Go  then,  thou  little  lovelj  boy. 

I  can  not.  must  not,  hear  thee  now 
\nd  all  th>   soothing  arts  employ 
To  cheat  my  Delia  of  her  wo. 

If  the  gay  flow'r.  in  all  its  youth, 
The  scythe  of  glory  here  must  meet 

Go,  bear  my  laurel,  pledge  of  truth 
And  lay  it   at   my  Delia's  (eel. 

tier  tears  shall  keep  it  ever  green. 

To  crown  the  image  in  her  breast 
Till  death  doth  close  the  hapless  scene. 

And  calls  its  angel  home  to  rest. 


Cupid. 


As  a  gloss  on  the  familiar  phrase,  "tin 
heir  of  all  the  ages,"  comes  Mr.  Banning's 
poem  in  Hearst's  Magazine,  addresl  to 
some  or  any  son  who  needs  instruction 
in  history.  The  peaks  that  emerge  from 
this  numerous  company  might  be  objected 
to  as  too  many  of  those  who  "fought  the 
fight,"  while  some  forgotten  ones  also 
"kept  the  faith  ": 

THE  FANTOM   CARAVAN 
By  Kendall  Banning 

Out   of- the   Dusk  they   troop,   my   son.   from    the 

uttermost  pales  of  the  Past, 
Where    the   spark   of   their   lives   was   tit    b>     the 

Noras  and  their  courses  molded  and  cast. 
As  a  cavalcade  they  ride  them  forth,  in  a  line 

from  Ab  to  you; 
Your  brawn  is  theirs  and  your  brain  is  theirs: 

you  do  as  they  bid  you  do. 
The  xu-ge   of  a   million   sires   and   dames   in    the 

blood  of  your  pulses  runs. 
As  our  own  urge  will  sometime  surge  in  the  sons 

of  your  children's  sons. 
In  weird  array  the  grim  and  gay.  the  priest  and 

t  lie  pagan  ride : 
The  knight  with  the  knave,   the  king   with   'he 

slave  and  the  wanton,  side  by  side. 
Out    of  the   Dusk  they    troop — a   wild,    fantasti- 
cal masque  of  man. 
As  we  shall  ride  in  the  blood  of  our  sons  in   the 

fantom  caravan. 

The  Pilgrim  with  Ho    Vandal  rides. 

The  Saxon  with  the  Gaul, 
The  sons  of  David.  J.h/dd.  and  Noah 

Bide  with  tin-  suns  of  Saul. 

One  is  Prime  Henry  of  Navarre; 

Leonidas  is  tin n . 
And  Richard  of  tin  Lion  Hunt 

And  Alex  Do-and-Dare. 

One  is  the  Seignt  ur  lit  r  tin  Lat . 

Sometimes  surnamed  The  Land  . 
Who  fought  the  light  and  died  Hit  death 
With  Joan,  tin  Maid  of  Franci 

And  one  is  Aram,  priest  of  Baal, 

Who  braved  tin  wrath  o)  Tyn  . 
To  preach  His  Word,  and  lor  that   H  ord 

Was  done  to  death  by  fire. 

One  is  Our  Khan  of  Balasghun, 

Tin  warrior  King  and  Seer. 
Who  brok(  the  might  of  Islam's  armx 
Al  lbn-al-Athir. 

There  ride  Sir  Sidin  g,  Bayard,  Draki  . 

There  Cyrus  rides,  the  Mede, 

\nd  some  there  be  of  Hector's  lint 

\nd  some  of  Beowulf's  breed. 

These  be  the  folk  trho  kept  the  faith 

\iid  lived  and  loved  then  by 
Who  fought  the  fight,  who  ran  the  ract . 

WJio  died  as  men  should  die. 

The  flames  ol  a   million   sires  and  dames   in   the 

blood  of  your  pulses  run: 
Of  a   million  flames  to  feed   and   serve,   how    can 

you  serve  but  one'.' 
Their  prides  are  yours:  their  loses  and  then  lusts. 

their   hopes   and    their   hates   are   your   own: 
You  are  the  fruit  that  their  loins  have  bred,  the 

flower  of  the  seed   they   have  sown. 
Their  lives  are  spun  ;is  the  threads  of  your  cloak. 

through    the    warp    and    the    woof   of   your 

Whole; 
Sour  hands  are  theirs  and   your  eyes  are  theirs, 

and  your  mold  and  your  self  and  your  Soul. 
The   dreams   they    dreamed    and    t  lie    fights    they 

fought    and  the  prayers  that  their  lips  have 

prayed 
Shall  be  your  dreams  and  shall  be  your  prayers; 

your  fights  are  the  fights  the>    made. 


The   lives   they   lived   and   the  deaths   thej    died 

you  shall  live  aud  die  again: 
In  you  is  the  seed  of  a   million  hopes  of  a  million 

maids  and  men. 

God   grunt,    my   son,   that   you  fight  the    .light    and 
hold  to  the  faith.     Ann  u  ! 


Fob  those  not  gifted  with  the  vision 
to  see  the  little  people  who,  so  we  are 
assured  by  those  who  do  see,  frequent  the 
woods  and  the  shore,  this  evocation  will 
<t'vvn  in  place  of  reality.  The  Westminster 
Gazette  (London)  hands  it  on: 

THE  DANCERS 

By  Eva  Sfi  rw.o 

Upon  a  \isionary  shore, 

Tn  dream,  the  slow  tide  crept  and  crept — 

Moved  from  a  mist,  as  if  it  slept, 

And  left  the  haze  of  imaged  things, 

Wearied  hi  to  content  once  more; 

The  foam  thereon  in  changing  rings 

Had  bloomed  and  withered  with  the  wave 

That  to  its  shape  new  fashion  gave 

Dim  forms,  where  sand  and  water  me; 
Swayed  as  an  unheard  music  chanced, 

Ynd  many  white  feet  danced  and  danced 

That  were  the  foam  of  the  sea's  brim 

\nd  ever,  with  dim  faces  set 

In  hair  that  flew  to  the  world's  rim. 

They  danced  into  a  dream,  and  then 

Danced  palely  into  sleep  again. 


Thi m:  are  two  sides  always  where  a 
quarrel  occurs.  Tn  another  department 
England  states  hers  in  eloquent  prose: 
no  less  eloquent  are  the  verses — two 
sonnets  in  the  little  magazine  called  Tin 
Sou  ml  (Williamsport) — which  tell  of  tin 
Irish    love   for    Ireland    and    the    grief   over 

ll«  r    present     IVIits: 

I.AMKAT 
H\    Mari   .1.  O'Neill 

What    i>  our  little  love  to  us  to-day— 

The  utter  loveliness  ol"  little  things — 
The  beauty  that  is  new  nor  fades  away — 

The  show  of  ribbons  and  of  pretty  rings' 
The  shut-in  evenings  thai  we  loved  so  well 

The  tea  and  prattle  by  the  Are  of  turf, 
Are  as  a  tale  some  traveler  has  to  tell 

Of  seas  remembered  for  their  singing  siirt  I- 
For  there  is  blood  in  Londonderry  lanes, 

\nd  there  is  that  in  Belfast  that  is  sad: 
\nd    Irish  hearts   are  bleeding!     What  remains'.' 

Can  wounds    be  stanched?     Can    Irish    hearts 

lie  glad? 

in    Ulster  towns  to-day   tin    heartsick  hears 
The  solemn  tread  of  Ulster  volunteers. 

ALL  IN  ALL 

Hi     M  \i;y  J.   0W111.1. 

The  hills  are  not   loo  sad  for  me  to-daj  ; 

The  skies  are  not  too  gloomy  where  thej    hang: 
I  onlj   lind  the  hills  a  place  to  praj  ; 

I  have  forgot  the  lasl  a  woodbird  sang. 
I    will  but   read  the  book  upon  my  knee, 

Wherein  yet    sing  the  sad   bards  of  my  land — 
The  sad.  sad  bards  of  Ireland.      Can  it   be 

Their  harps  throb  on  in   darkness'      Deathless 
band  ' 
A    wind   is  in    i  he   pages;    tears  are   there 

For    wounds    renewed    and    grievous    hurls    un- 
healed. 
Ah,  God.  who  made  our   Ireland   more  than  lair 
And  I  have  thought  on  Sussex  and  the  Weald 
May   one   live  after   Ireland?        Heed   our  cries' 

How  shall  we  weep  for  Ireland  if  she  dies' 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  CAMPBELLS   SOUPS 
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WlTH  TOMATO  SAUCE 


Campbell  Com 

MDEN,N.J.,U.S.A. 

MAR  H     RLGlSTtRtL/    *J 


The  way  to  buy  good  beans 

Profit  by  the  experience  of  millions  of  others 
who  buy  Campbell's.  The  national  reputation 
of  these  beans  is  your  sure  guide  to  quality. 
When  you  buy  Campbell's  you  know  you  are 
getting  good  beans  from  kitchens  famous  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  First  quality,  selected 
beans,  slow-cooked,  digestible,  nourishing.  The 
tomato  sauce  is  a  Campbell's  triumph! 

15c  a  Can 


Except  west  of  Mississippi   River   and   in  Canada 


BEANS 
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THE  COCONUT  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 


('/'lie   Pan-American   Magazine) 


-*itaf 


BEFORE  THE  WAR  the  Philippine  Islands  were  the 
world's  great  exporters  of  copra.  Notwithstanding  tin 
Fact  thai  ilif  difficulties  of  trade  and  commerce  dur- 
um thai  period  reduced  the  output  of  that  branch  of  the 
coconut  industry,  the  trade  in  coconut-oil  has  continued  to 
l>e  as  great  as  before  the  war.  To-day  the  islands  export 
more  cocouut-oil  than  any  oilier  world-section.  Nor  is  this 
surprizing,  for  sixty-four  millions  of  the  four  hundred  million 
coconut-trees  in  the  world  are  concentrated  in  the  Philippines 
and  coconuts  are  grown  in  almost  every  province. 

To-day  the  eight  provinces  of  Laguna,  Tayabas,  Albay, 
Samar,  Zamboanga,  Misamis,  Cebu,  and  Leyte  are  given  over  to 
the  growth  of  coconuts,  but  the  islands  have  further  and  con- 
tinued opportunities  for  increasing  production.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  fertile  land,  good  for  coconut  crop,  lie  idle  in  at  least  fif- 
teen provinces,  and  while  the  yield  in  coconuts  in  1917  amounted 
to  887,000,000  nuts,  the  present  impetus  to  trade  promises  more 
i>lantations  and  the  growth  of  more  and  more  coconuts.  . 

THE  COPRA  INDUSTRY 

Nuts  derived  from  coconut  plantations  are  used  for  direct 
consumption  or  for  the  preparation  of  copra  ll  is  believed 
that  only  one-third  of  the  world's  coconuts  are  made  into  copra, 
and  the  daily  consumption  of  copra  for  the  world  is  approxi- 
mately seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

To  prepare  copra,  the  hrst  thing  done  is  to  split  the  coconut 
SO  that  the  meat  may  he  partly  dried  while  in  the  shell,  the  next 
step  being  to  remove  the  meat  and  complete  the  drying  either 
by  sun  or  with  some  artificial  method.  There  are  prepared  three 
classes  of  copra:  (1)  sun-dried  thoroughly  dried  either  in  the 
sun  or  over  a  drier).  (2)  a  fair  grade  of  marketable  manila  (copra 
partly  or  imperfectly  dried  before  reaching  the  city  of  Manila, 
where  it  is  redried),  and  (3)  low-grade  copra  (smoked,  scorched. 
or  rancid,  which  condition  is  due  to  careless  or  imperfect  drying). 

Below  we  give  a  table  showing  1  he  total  production  of  copra 
from  1010  to  1017.  wit  h  quantities  in  kilos  and  value  in  pesos: 


\car 

1910. 

urn . 
1912 

1913. 
1914. 


Quantity 

125,1  10,822  kilos 
118,323,114 
174,035,835      " 
116,699,818     '■ 
107,382.931      " 


1915 171,573,963 


1916. 
191< 


141,764,193 
186,510,962 


A  'alar 

P18.771.123 
17,748,467 
29^586,092 
21,005,967 
17,385,088 
IS.377.1M 
19.016,09(V 

26,553,153 


Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  war  copra  was  a  very  important 
article  of  export.  It  was  exported  to  the  United  Stales.  United 
Kingdom,  France.  Japan.  Spain.  Germany,  British  East  Indies. 
and  Belgium.  The  Philippines  was  the  world's  largest  exporter 
of  copra.  Then  during  thai  lime  something  like  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  tons,  or  a  I  lout  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
total  copra  output,  was  produced  in  the  Philippines. 

The  manufacture  of  coconut-oil  for  exportation  virtually 
commenced  in  1913,  when  the  islands  shipped  oil  to  the  value  of 
2,292,678  pesos.  In  that  year  but  one  company  was  manu- 
facturing oil  on  a  commercial  scale. 

When  the  war  came,  two  ureal  difficulties  confronted  the 
copra  producers:  the  increasing  demand  for  'he  product  in 
foreign  markets  and  the  shortage  of  cargo  space  iu  deep-sea 
vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  vegetable  oil  in  the 
American  and  European  markets  was  soaring.  Also  there  were 
-avings  effected  by  taking  advantage  of  the  difference  in  freight- 
rates  between  copra  and  oil.  Furthermore,  the  abundance  of 
cheap  labor  on  the  islands  will  forever  preclude  American  and 
European  competition  in  this  industry. 

The  mills  of  thirty-one  out  of  forty-two  concerns  are  in  a 
position  to  produce  a  maximum  of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
tons  of  two  thousand  pounds  each  of  coconut-oil  per  twenty-four- 
hour  day.  The  oil-mills  are  scattered  in  several  provinces.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  value  of  liters  produced  during  the  year 
1017,  the  degree  of  importance  of  the  best  oil-producing  prov- 
inces must  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Laguna.  with  a  produc- 
tion of  1,050,266  liters;  (2)  Albay,  with  4G4.743  liters;  (3) 
(  Vim,  with  250.300  liters;  (4)  Tayabas,  with  240,819  Uters;  (5) 
Leyte,  with  135,350  liters.  The  following  table  smrws  quanti- 
ties and  values  for  the  years  from  1910  to  1917: 


Quai 

6,993,513  liters 
6,602.966      ■' 
1,868.101 


Year 

htm : 

1911 

1912 

1913 5,010,540 

1911 3,595,332 

1915 3,175,626 

19  It'.    2,688,305 

1917 2.623,687 


Yulav 

P2.098.054 
1,980,890 
1,460,430 
1,503,162 

1.225.413 
662,491 
713,288 
831,810 


In  view  of  the  fact  thai  copra  i>  an  essential  item  iu  the  pro- 
duction of  coconut-oil,  its  export  has  declined  and  will  continue 
to  decline  unless  better  inducements  are  offered  in  ihe  foreign 
markets  than  in  the  Philippines.  Fear  is  entertained  that  there 
is  a  shortage  iu  the  supply  of  copra  to  meet  the  local  demand, 
a  circumstance  which  will  necessarily  compel  some  oil-rnfils  to 
import  copra  from  near-by  countries,  such  as  Java  or  Ceylon. 
Exports  of  cocouut-oil  during  191S  amounted  to  115,280,847 
kilos,  valued  a1  Pli3.32S.317.  Owing  to  the  prohibition  placed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Exports  of  the  War  Trade  Board  on  the  expor- 
tation of  coconut-oil  To  foreign  countries.  08  per  cent,  of  the 
total  exports  corresponding  to  the  year  1918  went  to  the  United 
Slates  and  2  per  cent,  to  Canada  and  Guam.  Iu  1919,  139,942,- 
612  kilos,  wort  h  P73.710.50  t.  were  exported.  The  exports  during 
previous  years  from  1015  to  1918  are  given  below: 


( 'ounlrii  s 
United  States. 


Quantitti 

Kilns 


-19 IX- 


Valut 
Pesos 


Quai)  I  Hi/ 
Kilos 


-1917- 


Valuc 
Pesos 


113,534,729     62,198,528      15,045,690     22,055, 319 


<  iuam 

Russia 

Spain 

Canada  

( 'liina    •. 

Japanese  China 
I'nncli  East    India. 

Hongkong  

Japan ...    


3,568  2,569 

1,742,556         1,127.229 


10.72.". 

77.9  i  1 
23,280 

2SS 

508 

10.010 


15,983 

30,657 

10.731  . 
90 
208 
5,306 


Total 115,280,847     (13.32s. 317      15,198,415     22,818,294 


Countrit  s 

United  scu.-s 

( iuam 

Kussia 

Spain 

Canada 

( 'liina 

Japanese  China  .  .  . 
French  East  India. 

Hongkong 

Japan 


— 1916 

Quantity  Valui 

Kilns 


1.-1.307.  129 
188,898 


I  '.1.3.30 
122,504 


L52.988 


Pesos 

7  3SN.74S 
327^253 


7.327. 
62,108 


66,035 


Quantity 

Kilns 

13,367,932 


95,368 
869 


I'.nr, 


Value 
l't  SOS 

5,609,263 


31,440 
300 


Total 16,091,169     7,851,469     13,464,169     5,641,003 

The  Philippines  is  now  considered  as  the  world's  largest 
exporter  of  coconut-oil  as  she  was  before  of  copra. 

Uses  of  <  'o<  <>\i  t-Oil.  <  !oconut-oil  is  used  as  a  cheap  source 
of  vegetable  fats— both  tallows  and  oils — as  w^ell  as  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  several  kinds  of  w  holesome  human  food.  The  finest 
varieties  of  toilet  and  bath  soaps  as  well  as  prepared  shampoos 
are  based  <>u  cocouut-oil.  Combined  with  other  substances 
like  milk  or  other  vegetable  oil  having  a  higher  point  of  lique- 
faction and  treated  by  various  processes,  both  the  solid  and 
liquid  portions  of  coconut -oil  become  the  principal  ingredients 
in  many  cooking  oils,  margarines,  etc. 

Prospect  of  the  Coconut-Oil  Industry. — Tho  born  out  of 
war-time  demands  and  tho  the  fabulous  prices  caused  by  the 
war  will  never  return,  the  coconut-oil  industry  had  already  at- 
tained a  permanent  and  definite  predominance  in  international 
commerce.  Its  brilliant  prospect  is  easy  to  be  "rasped  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  following  circumstances.  Before 
the  war  in  1013  Europe  alone  was  said  to  be  consuming  about 
one  thousand  tons  of  copra  per  day  in  the  manufacture  of  coco- 
nut-food products.  During  and  after  the  war  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous demand  for  fats  and  suets.  The  world's  needs  can 
never  again  be  satisfied  by  the  limited  and  decreasing  supply 
of  animal  products.  In  Asia  and  Africa  food  derived  from  coco- 
nut-oil has  found  a  big  market  among  Mohammedans.  Jews,  and 
Buddhists,  whose  religious  beliefs  forbid  them  to  use  any  animal 
matter.  In  America,  especially  on  the  Pacific  as  well  as  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  manufacturers  are  realizing  the  supe- 
riority of  this  oil — used  as  human  food  or  as  lubricating  media — 
because  it  contains  practically  no  acid  which  is  more  or  less 
irritating  to  animal  tissues  and  injurious  to  metals. 

NOTE. — Equivalents:  Kilo,  2.204  pounds;   liter.   1.0567  quarts;  peso,  50 
cents  in  United  States  currency. 
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Where  Lincoln  Cars  are  Leland-built 


In  one  of  America's  most  modern 

of  fellowship — a  spirit  which  has 

factories,  here  Lincoln   Cars  are 
Leland-built. 

its   source  in   the   administrative 
offices. 

Originally  planned  for  the  pro- 

Here   is    found    ideal    environ- 

duction of  that  marvelous  mech- 

ment,    that     which     appeals     to 

anism — the    Liberty   Aircraft 
Motor — here  produced  in  largest 
volume  in  the  shortest  time,  that 
wonder  workshop  turns  to  peace- 

men's better  selves. 

Here  too  are  means  for  health 
ful  recreation. 

time  occupation. 

Here   men   are  encouraged   to 

Here  now  is  found  an  almost 
limitless  array  of  new  equipment, 
representing    added    millions    of 

develop   the   best  that   is   within 
them;  and  here  honest  effort  does 
not  go  unrewarded. 

investment    and     more    suitably 

Here  is  seen  the  atmosphere  of 

adapted  to  the  new  pursuit. 

inspiration;  and  here  is  seen  in- 

Here is  machinery  of  the  most 

centive  to  achievement. 

modern    kind,s,    seemingly    more 

Here  men  of  the  serious  minded 

than  human  in  its  ingenuity;  and 

type  seek   affiliation,   not  alone 

literally    thousands    upon    thou- 

for the  creature  comforts,  but 

sands  of  the  most  scientific  and 

for  the  skillful  training  they 

accurate  tools  and  devices  which 

acquire,    and   the   prestige  which 

genius  has  vet  conceived. 

that  training  wields  in  the  world 

Here   the  guiding   hands   rank 

mechanical. 

with  the  world's  most  adept  in 

Here  men,   and   methods,   and 

their  respective   callings — men 

machinery;  here  inspiration,  en- 

who have  devoted  their  arts,  their 

vironment,   and   "knowing-how" 

talents,  and  their  skill,  to  design- 

work hand  in  hand  for  a  common 

ing,   developing,    refining    and 

purpose — the    production   of  the 

building  cars  and  motors  of  the 

highest   type   of  motor  car   that 

finer  class. 

man  has  yet  evolved. 

Here  pervades  the  spirit  of  co- 

Here it  is  that  Lincoln  Cars  are 

operation,  and  of  harmony,  and 

Leland-built. 

LINCOLN  MOTOR  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
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\  dtninistratlon  Building 


Looking  Northwest 


Composite  View  of  Lincoln  Motor  Company's  Main  Plant  in  Detroit 
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Photos  by  curtesy  of  "  The  American  Legion  Weekly." 

SERGEANT   YORK.  SERGEANT   KATZ.  LIEUTENANT   FURLONG.  PRIVATE   BART. 

MEN    WHOSE    HEROISM    WON     AMERICA'S    HIGHEST    HONOR.    AS    THEY    LOOK    TO-DAY. 


WHERE   ARE   THE    HEROES   OF   THE   GREAT   WAR? 


ONE  WAY  OF  JUDGING  MEN  is  by  their  left  coat- 
Lapels,  for  almost  every  other  man  wears  there  some 
sort  of  mark  that  may  carry  a  hint  as  to  his  character. 
The  mark  may  be  a  simitar  of  pearls  and  diamonds;  it  may 
he  a  golden  square  and  compass:  il  may  be  the  antlered  head 
of  an  animal,  or  it  may  be  a  small  badge  of  enamel.  But  some 
day  the  observer  who  has  fallen  into  the  habit  of  noticing  the 
lapels  of  men-who-pass  may  notice  an  unfamiliar  insignia  "that 
seems  to  stand  out  by  reason  of  its  very  ineonspicuousness." 
It  has  neither  pearl,  nor  gold, 
nor  enamel.  No  precious  stone 
glitters  on  it.  It  is  a  simple 
circle  of  blue  ribbon,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
space  within  the  rim  filled  with 
tiny  folds  arranged  spokelike, 
so  that  the  whole  looks  like 
the  bud  of  a  flower.  It  is  the 
rosette  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  authentic  to- 
kens of  heroism  awarded  by 
any  nation.  "For  old  times 
sake."  The  American  Legion 
Weekly  (New  York)  has  been. 
in  its  own  words,  "hunting 
out"  the  wearers  of  these  ro- 
settes "two  years  after  the 
ending  of  the  war.  just  to  find 
out  what  they  are  doing."  The 
writer  in  The  Weekly  comments 
by  way  of  introduction: 

You  may  only  •  see  this  ro- 
sette if  you  happen  to  live  in 
one  of  a  few  score  cities,  for 
in  the  whole  United  States 
there  are  among  the  veterans 
of  all  wars  only  a  few  hundred 
living  men  who  have  earned 
the  right  to  wear  it.  And 
during  the  late  war  the  medal 
of  honor  was  made  to  stand  for 


BOTH    A    MAKE-BELIEVE    AND    A    REAL    HERO. 

When  the  top  of  a  lighting  tank  was  knocked  off  by  a  shell, 
Donald  M.  Call,  now  a  musical-comedy  actor,  carried  his  wounded 
superior  officer  over  a  mile  under  machine-gun  and  sniper  fire  to 
safety.  He  won  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  and  was  pro- 
moted from  Corporal  to  Lieutenant. 


acts  of  such  superlative  courage  that  only  seventy-eight  men  in 
all  the  fighting  of  the  A.  E.  F.  received  the  medal. 

Of  these  seventy-eight  more  than  a  score  died  while  perform- 
ing the  heroic  act  which  won  the  award  for  them.  Only  fifty- 
four  men  of  the  A.  E.  F.  came  home  from  France  with  this  deeor- 
ation,  which  is  the  highest  that  America  bestows  on  her  heroes. 
And  now!  The  war  is  over.  Practically  all  of  the  fifty-four 
medal-of -honor  men  are  out  of  the  Army.  They  have  scattered 
through  the  country.  From  the  peaks  of  fame  they  have  come 
down  to  the  great  plains  of  anonymity,  where  they  are  lost 
among  the  one  hundred  and  ten  million. 

Where  are  they  to-day,  those 
fifty-four  medal-of -ho  nor  men 
who  yesterday  were  famous? 
What  are  they  doing?  What 
do  they  think  about  things  in 
general?  Are  they  glad  that 
the  fighting  is  over?  Or  do 
they  long  to  be  back  again  on 
such  a  field  as  the  Argonne  or 
Champagne? 

Ask  these  questions  of  Frank 
J.  Bart,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  You 
will  find  him  in  the  Labor 
Temple  in  Washington  Street, 
probably  bending  over  a  huge 
account  book  in  which  he  is 
checking  up  rows  of  figures. 
For  Bart  is  the  head  steward 
of  the  Newark  Labor  Temple, 
a  job  which,  anybody  will  ad- 
mit, requires  much  less  muscle 
than  the  exploit  in  which  Bart, 
on  October  3,  1918,  at  Medeah 
Farm,  in  France,  won  Uncle 
Sam's  highest  award. 

It  was  just  a  little  incident 
in  a  day's  work,  if  you  wrill  be- 
lieve what  he  tells  you  about 
that  exploit,  but  a  certain 
general  order  goes  further.  It 
says:  "Private  Bart,  being  on 
duty  as  a  company  runner, 
when  the  advance  was  held  up 
by  machine-gun  fire,  voluntari- 
ly picked  up  an  automatic 
rifle,  ran  out  ahead  of  the  line, 
and  silenced  a  hostile  machine- 
gun  nest,  killing  the  German 
gunners.     The    advance    then 
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Send  for  this 
good  booklet 

It  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes The  Noiseless 
Typewriter.  It  tells 
why  it  is  noiseless.  It 
^ives  you  a  graphic 
never  -  to  -  be  forgotten 
picture  of  this  wonder 
typewriter. 

A  copy  of  this  intei 
esting    booklet    will    be 
mailed    to     von      gratis 
on  requi 


flCl'C  Is  not  one  business  nun 
in  a  hundred  who  does  not  realize 
that  typewriter  noise  handicaps  his 
thinking.  "Oh,  for  a  quiet  office !" 
has  been  a   plaintive  cry  for  years. 

Sometime  today,  the  noise  of  a 
typewriter  will  interrupt  your  think- 
ing. It  may  be  at  ten  o'clock — it 
may  be  at  eleven— it  may  be  at 
four.  But  that  interruption  will 
come. 

If  you  only  had  a  Noiseless!  How 
different!  No  harsh  metallic  sound! 
No  obtrusive,  piercing  din  while  you 
are  answering  the  telephone!  No 
necessity  for  segregating  typists  in 
a  separate  room!  Less  irritation- 
more  work— better  work — fewer 
nervous  breakdowns! 


The  Noiseless  Typewriter  brings 
you  all  the  advantages  of  the  noisy 
typewriter  with  none  ol  its  disad- 
vantages. It  is  speedy  and  it  is 
durable.  It  does  beautiful  work. 
"And  silence  like  a  poultice  comes 
to  heal  the  blows  of  sound." 

Words  are  after  all  but  words — 
your  way  or  our  way  of  saying — 
"Come  and  see."  Performance  out- 
weighs praise.  Decision  rests  on 
demonstration.  Far  better  than 
anything  we  might  say  about  the 
Noiseless  is  the  Noiseless  itself. 
A  ten-minute  inspection  will  tell 
you  more  about  it  than  we  could 
w  rite  in  ten  pages. 

\sk  for  a  demonstration  in  your 
oWn  office. 


The   Noiseless  Typewriter  Company,  253    Broadway-,  New  York 
Offices  in  leading  cities  ol  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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BEFORE  each  of  us  is  the  pros- 
pect of  our  ambition.  It  is 
our  birthright.  It  proves  our 
worth  and  our  position.  It  is  the 
test  of  our  greatness. 

Ambition  is  as  essential  to  achieve- 
ment as  power  is  to  mechanical 
operation.  To  all  those  with  pride 
in  progress  it  is  a  force  more  insis- 
tent than  necessity. 

The  building  of  nations,  the  culti- 
vation and  unification  of  patriotic 
ideals,  the  advancement  of  mankind, 
the  contributions  of  art  and  science, 
the  increase  in  industrial  effective- 
ness; all  these  come  in  answer  to  the 
call  of  ambition. 

Modern  leaders  who  have  focused 
their  ambition  on  the  constructive 
problems  of  commerce  see  the  indi- 


visible relation  between  the  eco- 
nomic state  and  the  economic  in- 
dustry. They  see  the  need  of  such 
harmony  to  the  development  of  the 
social  order. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the 
strength  and  value  of  these  coordi- 
nating interests,  industry  sought 
out  a  means  whereby  all  the  public 
could  be  made  familiar  with  the 
ways  and  products  of  business.  The 
effort  resulted  in  the  recognition  of 
the  educational  force  termed 
advertising. 

Because  of  its  capacity  for  show- 
ing results,  advertising  has  become 
the  most  highly  developed  ex- 
pression of  an  ambition  to  serve  vast 
territories  that  has  yet  been  made 
operative. 


N.  W.  AYER 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 


SON,  Ad  ver  tising  He  a  d  q  uar  ters 

PHILADELPHIA         Cleveland  Chicago 
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SERGEANT   HOFFMAN.  MAJOR    WHITTLESEY.  SERGEANT    GREGORY.  SERGEANT    KAUFMAN. 

FOUR    CONGRESSIONAL    MEDAL-OF-HONOR    MEN,    TWO    YEARS    AFTER    THE    WAR. 


continued  and,  when  it  was  hindered  shortly  afterward  by  another 
machine-gun  nest,  this  courageous  soldier  repeated  his  bold  ex- 
ploit by  putting  the  second  machine  gun  out  of  action." 

And  in  order  to  do  all  this,  Bart  had  stept  out  of  civil  life 
in  the  first  month  of  the  war — May,  1017.  He  was  forty-three 
years  old  when  he  enlisted,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  he 
told  them  he  was  thirty-three.  He  was  a  waiter  when  he 
joined  the  Army. 

He  will  tell  you  that  he  would  like  to  visit  again  his  old  stamp- 
ing-grounds in  Chateau-Thierry,  Soissons,  Saint  Mihiel,  Cham- 
pagne, and  the  Meuse-Argonne,  where  his  outfit,  Company  C 
of  the  9th  Infantry,  Second  Division,  carried  a  good  part  of  the 
hod  of  the  A.  E.  F.'s  heaviest  fighting. 

But,  frankly,  he  doesn't  believe  he  is  ever  going  back  to 
France.  He  likes  his  present  job,  and  he  doesn't  ever  have 
any  longings  to  clean  up  any  more  machine-gun  nests.  He  has 
had  enough  of  that  to  last  him  a  lifetime,  he  says.  But  he  can 
talk  enthusiastically  when  you  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  pro- 
hibition. He  says  it  seemed  funny  for  him  to  come  back  home 
from  France  and  find  his  old  friends  talking  about  a  drink  in  the 
same  tone  they  might  use  to  talk  about  smuggled  jewelry. 

Thus  has  peace  reclaimed  the  hero  of  Medeah  Farm.  The 
clang  of  trolley-cars,  the  roar  of  the  street  traffic,  reach  to  his 
office  in  the  Labor  Temple,  but  it  is  for  him  as  restful  a  soli- 
tude as  the  pine  forests  of  the  Adirondacks.  A  hundred  days 
in  the  line  with  the  Second  Division  gave  him  all  the  glory  he 
wants — he  is  fed  up  on  thrills. 

If  you  want  another  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  submerged 
mighty  men  of  yesterday,  suggests  the  writer,  skip  across  the 
country  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  find  Harold  A.  Furlong  in 
one  of  the  classrooms  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  If  you 
should  happen  to  arrive  in  Michigan  in  the  college  vacation 
-on,  you  might  have  to  hunt  for  him  en  one  of  those  numer- 
ous little  river  or  lake  islands  near  Detroit,  where  everybody  up 
that  way  goes  fishing.  His  home  is  in  Detroit.  But,  wherever 
you  find  him,  lie  will  tell  you  how  it  feels  to  come  back  from 
the  red-hot  days  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Division's  drives  to  the 
halls  of  a  Middle  Western  University.      However, 

To  understand  how  he  feels,  you  ought  to  know  what  he  did 
to  win  his  medal  of  honor.  A  general  order  recites  that  in  the 
Bois  de  Bantheville,  on  November  1,  1918,  Lieutenant  Furlong's 
company  oi  the  353d  Infantry  was  held  up  by  severe  machine- 
gun  fire  from  the  front,  whereupon  Lieutenant  Furlong  moved 
out  in  advance  of  the  line  and,  crossing  an  open  space  under 
intense  flre,  trot  in  the  rear  of  the  German  positions.  He  closed 
in  on  the  German  guns,  one  at  a  time,  killing  a  number  of  the 
gunners  with  his  rifle,  putting  four  machine-gun  nests  out  of 
action,  and  driving  twenty  German  prisoners  into  the  American 
lin< 

And  now-  he  will   tell  you   that    the  Army  was  like  a  rest   cure 

in  comparison  to  the  busy,  every-day  life  he  found  when  he  got 
back  to  Detroit.  Bui  he  probably  will  qualify  the  statement, 
and  say  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  flays  when  he  was  marking 
time  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  on  the  Rhine  after  the 
uty-ninth  had  finished  its  hard  work. 
Moreover,    work    was    monotonous   lour   mouths   after   he    was 


discharged.  And  it  was  even  more  monotonous  sitting  around 
home  and  visiting  friends  and  relatives  and  having  to  tell  over 
and  over  again  just  how  it  had  happened. 

The  war  had  given  him  many  new  ideas.  Getting  back  into 
school  at  the  midyear,  he  took  up  a  preliminary  course  in  medi- 
cine, and  this  autumn  he  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Medical  College 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

He  says  that  any  other  war  will  have  to  hurry  to  catch  him, 
and  that  the  chances  are  that  he'll  be  handing  out  C.  C.'s  to 
his  own  side  instead  of  bullets  to  the  enemy.  At  present,  at 
any  rate,  the  only  kind  of  offensives  he  is  taking  part  in  are 
classroom  ones.  The  profs,  have  been  surrendering  good  grades 
so  far.  Furlong  is  going  back  to  France  some  day  to  acquire 
the  finishing  touches  to  his  medical  education. 

With  a  hop  at  Newark,  and  a  skip  at  Ann  Arbor,  you  may 
jump  to  San  Francisco  and  find  a  third  medal-of-honor  man. 
You  would  go  looking  for  Philip  C.  Katz.  formerly  of  the  363d 
infantry,  Ninety-first  Division.  You  might  get  some  idea  of 
the  kind  of  man  Katz  is  by  reading  the  citation  that  accompanied 
the  medal  of  honor  he  got  for  doing  more  than  his  duty  near 
Eclisfontaine  on  September  26,  1918.     The  citation  says,  in  part: 

'"After  his  company  had  withdrawn  for  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred- yards  on  a  line  with  the  units  on  its  flanks,  Sergeant  Katz 
learned  that  one  of  his  comrades  had  been  left  wounded  in  an 
exposed  position  at  the  point  from  which  the  withdrawal  had 
taken  place.  Voluntarily  crossing  an  area  swept  by  heavy 
machine-gun  fire,  he  advanced  to  where  the  wounded  soldier 
lay  and  carried  him  to  a  place  of  safety.'" 

You  would  find  Katz  at  his  desk  in  the  office  of  a  navigation 
and  coal  company.  He  is  a  bookkeeper.  When  he  came  back 
from  France  he  took  a  Aacation  of  one  month,  and  then  got  a 
place  with  a  concern  which  was  not  the  one  where  he  worked 
before  he  enlisted.  He  tells  the  same  kind  of  a  story  as  prac- 
tically all  ex-soldiers  tell  of  the  shift  from  doing  things  under 
order  and  having  everything  mapped  out  for  you  to  the  liberty 
of  civilian  work. 

"I  found  it  hard  at  first  to  be  confined  in  an  office,"  he  says. 
'"  I  was  restless,  and  for  a  month  or  two  found  it  tough  sitting 
still  at  a  desk.  The  greatest  change  was  getting  back  into  bed- 
sheets  at  night  and  eating  three  square  home-cooked  meals  a 
day.  You  can  write  a  big  capital  letter  'NO!'  as  my  answer 
to  the  question,  'Am  I  ever  going  back  to  France'.'" 

Then  he  will  tell  you  that  he  is  in  the  shipping  business,  and 
that  some  day  he  is  going  to  get  into  the  foreign  trade.  He 
would  like  a  chance  to  retaliate  on  some  of  the  contractors  who 
supplied  the  stuff  which  the  men  overseas  had  to  eat.  But  he 
smiles  when  he  lells  you  that,  and  you  think  that  the  worst 
vengeance  he  would  exact  would  he  to  make  a  goldfish  mag- 
nate eat  a  pint  of  Columbia  River  caviar  »  /"  naturelle. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago,  continues  the  writer,  turning  for 

a  moment  from  personalities  to  broader  consideration-  of  Amer- 
ican heroes  and  heroism,  the  whoh  United  Stales  wa-  talking 
about  the  young  man  from  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  who  had 
been  described  the  greatest  hero  of  tin  war.  lb  had  come 
hack  from  France  decorated  with  the  medal  of  honor.  1  hi    highest 
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award  which  his  country  bestows  for  gallantry  in  action.     The 

writer  goes  on: 

In  the  columns  of  description  and  comment  written  on  this 
young  man's  life  it  was  emphasized  that  he  was  the  product 
of  the  high  and  lonely  woodlands — that  the  strength  of  the 
mountains  was  in  him.  People  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  United  States  there  were  still  places  where  nature  is  allowed 
to  mold  men  of  the  same  hardihood  as  those  Avho  conquered 
lie  great  West  in  the  pioneering  days. 

The  young  man  from  Tennessee  deserved  all  the  laurels  he  had 
won.  But  somehow,  in  the  recitation  of  the  heroism  of  the 
I  oung  church-deacon  and  squirrel-hunter  of  the  Tennessee 
mountains,  the  people  who  keep  us  informed  neglected  to  trace 
the  influence  of  environment  in  the  cases  of  the  other  fifty-four 
medal-of-honor  men  who  came  back  from  the  A.  E.  F. 

What  they  failed  to  show  was  that  while  the  mountains  and 
the  plains  did  produce  a  good  proportion  of  the  A.  E.  F.'s  most 

distinguished   heroes,   the  me- 

tropolis  of  the  nation  supplied 
enough  of  them  to  prove  un- 
founded all  the  early  misgiv- 
ings concerning  the  fighting 
qualities  of  a  city-reared  gen- 
eration in  a  country  which  had 
not  known  a  serious  war  for 
sixty  years. 

The  war  proved  that  the 
sky  -  scraper  warrior,  accus- 
tomed as  he  had  been  to  eleva- 
tors, subways,  and  all  the  other 
time-  and  effort-savers  of  city 
life,  could  become  a  hero  on 
easy  provocation. 

These  metropolitan  heroes 
are  back  in  civil  life  now.  To 
find  them,  you.  may  possibly 
have  to  follow  a  trail  which 
will  end  in  the  dizzy  rush  of 
an  express  elevator.  It  may 
lead  you  to  a  desk  on  the  eight- 
eenth floor  of  a  steel  and  con- 
crete pill-box.  And  Avhen  you 
start  looking  in  New  York  for 
these  returned  medal-of-honor 
men  and  learn  what  they  are 
doing  now,  you  will  know  that 
cement  sidewalks,  steam-heat, 
taxicabs,  theaters,  and  twenty- 
acre  restaurants  are  not  handi- 
caps for  potential  soldiers. 

For  instance,  in  the  heart  of 
New  York's  Forty  -  second 
Street  theater  district  is  the 
headquarters  of  a  post  of  the 
American  Legion  which  num- 
bers among  its  members  four 
medal-of-honor  men.  A  single 
post  of  the  Legion  in  America's 

biggest  city  has  nearly  one-tenth  of  all  the  medal-of-honor  men 
•who  came  back  from  France.  This  is  the  S.  Rankin  Drew  Post, 
named  in  honor  of  the  famous  actor's  son  who  plunged  to  death 
at  Montdidier  May  19,  1918,  after  he  had  driven  his  airplane 
headlong  into  a  German  machine  which  he  had  engaged  in  battle. 

The  S.  Rankin  Drew  Post's  medal-of-honor  members  are 
Vlan  Louis  Eggers  and  John  Cridland  Latham,  both  formerly 
of  the  Machine  Gun  Company  of  the  107th  Infantry,  Twenty- 
seventh  Division;  Sydney  G.  Gumpertz,  formerly  of  Company 
E,  132d  Infantry,  Thirty-third  Division,  and  Charles  F.  Hoff- 
man, formerly  of  the  5th  Marines. 

Of  these  men,  Eggers  and  Latham  are  heroes  of  the  same 
exploit.  The  medal  Was  awarded  to  a  third  man  who  had 
shared  in  the  gallantry  of  this  deed,  but  he  had  died  on  the 
hat  tie-field  while  Eggers  and  Latham  were  marvelously  escaping 
death,  which  kept  at  their  elbows  for  hours.  Tins  third  man 
was  Thomas  Elmore  O'Shea. 

The  story  of  Latham,  Eggers,  and  O'Shea  is  one  that  was 
duplicated  in  its  earlier  chapters  in  hundreds  of  companies  of 
i  he  A.  E.  F.  It  begins  with  the  friendship  of  Eggers  and  O'Shea 
while  both  were  boys  in  Summit,  N.  J.  They  had  belonged  to 
i  lie  same  boys'  gang,  attended  the  same  schools,  and  played  in 
t  he  same  back  lots. 

It  was  natural  that  they  should  find  themselves  in  the  same 
outfit  in  war.  In  their  machine-gun  company  they  both  found 
a  good  friend  in  Latham,  who  was  born  of  English  parents  bu1 
had  lived  long  in  New  York  City.  The  three  went  through  their 
army  training  together  and  went  side  by  side  when  the  Twenty- 


THREE  MEN  WHO  DID  HEROIC  DEEDS  IN  PRANCE. 

Sergeant  Latham,  who  won  the  medal  of  honor,  has  just  ad- 
vanced to  the  altar,  with  Sergeants  Gumpertz  and  Eggers  also 
rnedal-of- honor  men.  in  support.  Left  to  right,  those  on-sent 
are  Sergeant  Gumpertz,  Mrs  Gumpertz.  Mrs.  Latham,  Sergeant 
Latham,  and  Sergeant   Eggers. 


seventh   went  out   to  its  costly   triumph,   the   breaking  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line. 

It  was  near  Le  Catelet,  on  September  29,  1918,  that  Sergeant 
Latham,  Sergeant  Eggers,  and  Corporal  O'Shea  became  sep- 
arated from  their  platoon  by  a  smoke  barrage.  The  official 
citation  tells  what  happened: 

"Sergeant  Eggers.  Sergeant  Latham,  and  Corporal  O'Shea 
took  cover  in  a  shell-hole  well  within  the  enemy's  lines.  Upon 
hearing  a  call  for  help  from  an  American  tank  which  had  be- 
come disabled  thirty  yards  from  them,  the  three  soldiers  left 
their  shelter  and  started  toward  the  tank,  under  heavy  fire 
from  German  machine-guns  and  trench-mortars.  In  crossing 
the  fire-swept  area  Corporal  O'Shea  was  mortally  wounded,  but 
his  companions,  undeterred,  proceeded  to  the  tank,  rescued  a 
wounded  officer  and  assisted  two  wounded  soldiers  to  cover  in 
a  sap  of  a  nearby  trench.  Sergeants  Eggers  and  Latham  then 
returned  to  the  tank  in  the  face  of  a  violent  fire,  dismounted 
a  Hotchldss  gun,  and  took  it  back  to  where  the  wounded  men 

were,  keeping  off  the  enemy  all 

day  by  the  effective  use  of  the 
gun,  and  later  bringing  it,  with 
the  wounded  men,  back  to  our 
lines  under  cover  of  darkness." 
You  may  find  Eggers  to-day 
in  a  many-storied  office-build- 
ing near  Times  Square,  New 
York.  When  he  left  the  army 
he  joined  his  father's  printing 
and  publishing  business,  which 
puts  out,  among  other  things, 
adventure  books  for  boys.  He 
is  commander  of  the  Summit 
Post  No.  138  of  his  home  town 
in  New  Jersey,  which  has  325 
members.  The  Hotchkiss 
tank-gun  which  Eggers  and 
Latham  aised  in  the  action  for 
which  they  were  decorated  has 
been  presented  to  the  town  of 
Summit. 

If  you  had  been  hunting 
Latham  at  the  time  of  the  New 
York  flower  show  last-  spring, 
you  might  have  found  him  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace. 
The  veteran  of  Le  Catelet  is  a 
landscape  gardener,  and  much 
of  his  work  may  be  seen  on 
the  terraces  at  Tarrytown,  X. 
Y..  where  he  has  his  P.  C.  at 
present 

Sydney  G.  Gumpertz,  also 
of  the  S.  Rankin  Drew  Post, 
won  his  medal  of  honor  in  the 
Hois  de  Forges  on  September 
26,  1917.  He  was  first  ser- 
geant of  Company  E,  132d  In- 
fantry. Thirty-third  Division. 
When  the  advancing  line  was 
held  up  by  machine-gun  fire  Sergeant  Gumpertz  left  the  platoon 
he  commanded  and  started  with  two  other  soldiers  through  a 
heavy  barrage  toward  the  machine-gun  nest.  His  two  comrades 
soon  beca  me  casualties  from  bursting  shell,  but  Gumpertz  kept  on 
alone  in  the  face  of  direct  fire  from  the  machine-gun,  jumped 
into  the  nest,  and  silenced  the  gun,  capturing  nine  of  the  crew. 
Gumpertz  is  now  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  Legion  of  Valor. 

Charles  Hoffman,  the  fourth  medal-of-honor  man  of  the  S. 
Rankin  Drew  Post,  was  a  gunnery  sergeant  with  the  5th  Marines 
at  Belleau  Wood.  Sergeant  Hoffman  was  the  first  man  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  to  win  the  medal  of  honor.  He  won  it  on  the  north 
slope  of  Hill  142  on  June  6,  1918.  In  charge  of  a  detachment, 
he  was  a  1 1  empting  to  organize  a  position  when  he  saw  twelve 
Germans  with  five  light  machine-guns  crawling  toward  his 
group.  Giving  the  alarm,  he  rushed  the  advancing  Germans, 
bayoneted  the  two  leaders,  and  forced  the  others  to  flee,  aban- 
doning the  five  guns. 

His  official  citation  closes  with  these  words:  ''His  quick  action, 
initiative,  and  courage  drove  the  enemy  from  a  position  from 
which  they  could  have  swept  the  hill  with  machine-gUn  fire  and 
forced  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops." 

Sergeant  Hoffman  is  still  in  the  Marine  uniform.  At  present 
he  is  on  duty  with  the  Marine  Recruiting  Service  in  the  East, 
and  stationed  in  New  York  City. 

' '  A  middle-aged  man  wearing  glasses  sits  at  a  desk  beside  a 
sky-scraper  window  in  the  Wall  Street  district  of  New  York." 
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Vaudeville's  Strangest  Thrill 

Meet  Signor  Friscoe,  xylophone  artist  extraordinary — and  vaude- 
ville's newest  purveyor  of  magic.  Meet  the  New  Edison— his 
chief  "magic." 

Signor  Friscoe  found  that  human  ear  cannot  distinguish  between 
his  actual  performance  and  its  Re-Creation  by  the  New  Edison. 
This  astonishing  act  is  the  result.  It's  going  big  over  the  Keith  and 
affiliated  vaudeville  circuits.    Over  500,000  people  have  seen  how: 


Signor  Friscoe  holds  Ms  hammers  poised  in  mid- 
air. But  his  xylophone  performance  continues 
— as  if  some  magic  influence  were  at  work  upon 
the  keys. 


Th 


en 


the  curtains  part.  The  audience  gasps.  The  New  Edison 
stands  revealed.  It  has  been  matching  Signor  Friscoe's 
performance  so  perfectly  that  its  RE-CKKATION  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  his  original  performance. 


Ask  them  to  explain  this! 


THE  absolute  realism  of  the  New  Edison  has  been 
demonstrated  by  actual  comparison  with  the  art  of  liv- 
ing artists.  More  than  4,000  comparisons  have  been  given, 
with  more  than  fifty  great  artists,  before  a  total  of  3",  500, 000 
people. 

America's  principal  newspapers  have  reviewed  these  com- 
parisons at  length.  They  have  conceded  that  the  New 
Edison's  Re-Creation  of  an  artist's  voice,  or  instrumental 
performance,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  actual  sing- 
ing, or  playing,  of  such  artist. 

It  has  been  reported  to  us  that  over-zealous  talking-machine 
salesmen  have  stated- that  the  artists  imitate  the  New  Edison 
in  these  comparisons. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  any  person 
to  imitate  the  phonograph  in  a  way  to  sustain  this  comparison. 
In  the  second  place,  the  artists  who  make  these  comparisons 
are  of  the  first  rank,  and  would  not  lower  themselves  to 
sing,  or  play,  in  an  unnatural  way. 


In  the  third  place,  the  music 
critics  who  have  witnessed  the 
comparisons  could  not  be  de- 
ceived by  an  attempted  imitation. 


%e  NEW  EDISON 

She  Phonoqrvfh  with  a  Soul" 


HOWEVER,  argument  is  unnecessary.  Signor  Friscoe' $ 
extraordinary  act  makes  the  accusation  of  "imitation" 
quite  absurd.  Every  one  knows  that  a  xylophone  cannot 
be  made  to  imitate  a  phonograph  so  as  to  deceive  its  hearers. 

Hear  Signor  Friscoe  when  he  comes  to  the  vaudeville 
theatre  in  your  town.  He  is  the  world's  greatest  xylophone 
player.  Pay  particular  attention  when  he  plays  in  direct 
comparison  with  the  New  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  his 
xylophone  performance. 

IF  anyone  suggests  to  you  that  the  artists  imitated  the  New 
Edison  in  the  4,000  comparison  tests  that  have  been 
jriven  by  the  Edison  Laboratories,  ask  such  person  to  ex- 
plain Signor  Friscoe' s  act. 

Your  Edison  dealer  has  a  New  Edison  exactly  like  that  used 
by  Signor  Friscoe.  Test  its  supreme  realism  for  yourself 
in  the  Realism  Test. 

The  price  of  the  New  Edison 
has  increased  less  than  1  5%  since 
1914,  including  War  Tax. 


Thomas     A.    Edison, 
Orange,  N.  J. 


Inc. 
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There's  a  smile 
in  it 

There  are  lots  of  different  kinds  of 
lather.  But  Williams'  is  known 
as  the  lather  with  a  smile  in  it. 

Just  a  little  cream  out  of  the 
big  tube  (on  either  the  face  or 
the  brush),  plenty  of  water  (hot 
or  cold,  hard  or  soft)  and  a  good, 
brisk  brushing  will  produce  a 
great  cloud  of  thick,  velvety-soft 
lather  that  gets  down  underneath 
and  smooths  out  all  the  rough 
places. 

Men  use  Williams'  today  fot 
the  same  reasons  they  did  75 
years  ago — because  they  know 
that  the  creamy  lather  which 
comes  so  quickly  speeds  up  the 
shave  and  won't  dry  on  the  face. 
They  know,  too,  that  after-feeling 
of  complete  comfort,  which  is  so 
sure  a  result  of  a  Williams'  shave. 

The  cream  is  only  one  of  four 
handy  ways  to  get  the  famous 
Williams'  lather.  Try  it  to- 
morrow morning.  You'll  find 
there's  a  smile  in  it. 


After  the  shave  you  will 
enjoy  the  comforting  touch 
of  Williams'  Talc.  Send 
4c  for  a  trial  size#of  either 
the  Violet,  Carnation, 
English  Lilac  or  Rose. 


iams 

Shaviitf  Cream 


Your  choice  of 
four  forms 

Shaving  Cream 

Holder-Top  Shaving  Stick 

Shaving  Liquid 

Shaving  Powder 

Send  20c  in  stamps  for  trial  sizes 
of  all  four  forms,  then  decide 
which  you  prefer.  Or  send  6c  in 
stamps  for  any  one. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS   COMPANY 
Dept.  A,   Glastonbury,  Conn. 

If  you  prefer  to  use  a  shaving  cup.  as  many 
still  do,  ask  your  dealer  for  Williams'  Mug 
Shn  vin<j  Soap  or  Williams'  Barber  Soap 


THE  J.B  WILLIAMS  COMPANY   MAKERS  ALSO  OF  MATlNie  VIOLITS.  JERSEY  CREAM  AND  OTHER    IOUET   SOAPS,  TAlC  POWDER. DENTAL  CRSAM  gTC 
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continues  the  writer,  burning  to  (he  consideration  <>r  other  types 
o."  war-heroes  in  their  presenl  every-day  life.     "From  far  below 

i 

•■lilies  the  drone  of  the  streel  traffic.  Over  Ins  desk  hums  an 
electric  fan.  The  bus.v  clacking  of  typewriters  is  heard  from 
an  adjoining  room.  The  man  at  the  desk  is  thoroughrj  absorbed 
in  a  closely  typed,  many-paged  document  before  him."  Here 
is  another  picture: 

The  lively  music  of  an  overture  falls  away,  and  the  brilliance 
of  the  pit  and  boxes  is  dimmed  to  a  soft  glow  as  I  he  curtain 
rises  upon  one  of  Broadway's  successes  of  the  season.  ...  A 
young  man  attired  in  summer  clothing — white  flannel  trousers, 
blue  serge  coat,  and  straw  hat — stands  beside  a  garden  seat 
with  the  air  of  one  who  is  no  stranger  in  these  surroundings. 
The  orchestra  will  play  again,  and  the  young  man  will  sing  and 
he  "will  dance. 

In  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  a  tall,  freckled  young  man 
with  a  cropped  reddish  mustache  grasps  the  handles  of  a  plow 
at  the  end  of  a  freshly  turned  furrow  on  a  sloping  field.  .  .  . 
The  breeze  brings  to  him  the  premonitory  fragrance  of  frying 
bacon  and  the  steamy  smell  of  new  corn  pone.  The  sun  is 
already  nearing  the  rim  of  the  opposite  hill,  and  he  decides  on 
one  more  round  of  the  field.  "Haw,  there!"  he  exclaims 
energetically,  lifting  the  plow  for  the  final  furrow. 

In  a  small,  simply  furnished  room  of  the  dormitory  of  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Blacksburg,  Va.,  a  young  man 
sits  at  a  desk  and  studies  an  open  book.  The  shelves  above 
him  are  stacked  with  volumes  of  varying  sizes  and  thicknesses. 
Several  pennants  are  crossed  on  the  walls  as  decorations.  .  .  .. 

In  a  New  England  town  a  jroung  man  alights  from  a  train 
with  a  sample  case  in  his  hands,  gets  into  the  bus  at  the  sta- 
tion, registers  at  the  hotel,  goes  out  and  calls  at  the  nearest 
cigar-counter.  "Hello,  Joe,"  is  his  greeting,  with  a.  familiarity 
that  stamps  him  as  a  traveling  salesman. 

Average  people,  these,  you  will  say.  Just  ordinary,  every- 
day Americans.  Yes,  they  are,  to  find  them  to-day.  Just 
average  people — a  lawyer,  an  actor,  a  farmer,  a  student,  and  a 
traveling  salesman.  Ordinary  every-day  Americans  they  appear 
— and  not  one  of  them  probably  would  be  offended  if  you  called 
him  that. 

And  yet  these  five  are  rive  of  America's  greatest  heroes.  They 
are  five  of  the  fifty-four  living  men  who,  in  the  recent  war,  won 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  awarded  only  for  surpassing 
heroism  in  battle — for  heroic  acts  performed  beyond  the  line  of 
duty.  Some  of  them  won  fame  as  well  as  their  country's  highest 
award,  while  others  returned  to  civilian  life  almt)st  unnoticed, 
despite  their  gallant  achievements — for  the  reason  that  fame  i< 
based  upon  more  factors  than  bare  accomplishment 

The  lawyer  was  the  central  figure  in  an  episode  of  the  A.  K.  F.'s 
fighting  which  made  his  name  a  household  word  iti  the  autumn 
of  1918.  Who  has  not  heard  how  Col.  Charles  W.  Whittlesey 
and  his  "  Lost  Battalion"  of  the  308th  Infantry.  Seventy-seventh 
Division,  fought  for  five  days  in  the  Foresl  of  Binarville,  north- 
si  of  Verdun,  while  the  Germans  were  all  about  them  and 
pouring  a  deadly  fire  into  the  ravine  which  they  were  defending. 
The  tale  of  the  deliverance  of  this  battalion  after  it  had  lost  half 
of  its  five  hundred  men  and  had  suffered  tortures  from  hunger 
and  thirst  occupies  a  real  place  in  the  history  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  has  offices  ;it  No.  2  Rector  Street.  New  York 
City.  Several  weeks  ago  a  prominent  New  York  man  disap- 
>eared  after  embarking  in  a  motor-boat  for  a  trip  up  Long 
Island  Sound.  A  reward  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  offered  for 
the  finding  of  his  body  or  news  of  his  fate,  and  New  York  stirred 
with  reminiscent  interest  when  it  read  that  the  reward  was 
offered  through  Charles  W.  Whittlesey.  The  lawyer  who  had 
brought  back  a  battalion  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  trying  to 
bring  back  an  individual. 

Perhaps  the  military  achievement  of  the  actor  is  not  known 

JO  widely  as  that  of  the-  lawyer.  But  when  you  read  the  name 
of  Donald  M.  Call  in  the  cast  of  "Irene,"  a  musical  comedy 
rhieh  ha-  been  playing  continuously  in  New  York  since  last  win- 
ter, try  to  visualize  'he  picture  which  the  following  official 
citation  brings  up: 

"Donald  M.  ('all.  second  lieutenant.  Tank  Corps.      For  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 

duty  in  action  against  t he  enemy  at  Varehnes,  France,  September 
26,    1918.     During  an   operation   againsl    enemy   machine-gun 

nests  wi-l  of  Vaieiines.  Lieut  ena  lit  Call,  then  corporal,  was  in 
i  tank  with  an  officer  when  half  t  lie  turret  was  knocked  off  by 
i  direct  artillery  hit.  Choked  by  gas  from  the  high-explosi ve 
-hell,  he  hit  the  tank  and  took  shelter  in  a  shell-hole  thirty 
yards  away.  Seeing  that  the  officer  did  not  follow,  ami  think- 
ing he  might   he  alive,  Corporal  ('all  returned  to  the  tank  under 
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intense  machine-gun  and  shell  fire  and  carried  the  officer  over  a 
mile  under  machine-gun  and  sniper  fire  to  safety." 

Call  was  playing  a  leading  part  in  "Fair  and  Warmer''  ;it  the 
time  the  United  Slates  entered  i  he  war.  lie  joined  the  City 
Club  Unit  of  the  American  Ambulance  Service  and  sailed  for 
France  .June  30,  1917.  He  received  a  Croix  de  Guerre  with  silver 
star  for  bravery  while  serving  with  the  French  Army,  ami  joined 
S.  S.  U.  No.  30  in  September.  1918.  In  Hie  spring  of  lOlXhe 
joined  the  Tank  Corps  and  was  made  a  corporal  in  the  344th 
Battalion.  The  officer  rescued  in  the  act  which  won  Call  his 
medal  of  honor  was  John  Wesley  Castles.  Jr.,  of  New  York- 
City. 

Two  days  after  his  medal-of-honor  performance,  Call  was 
wounded  and  spent  some  weeks  in  the  hospital.  He  was  com- 
missioned in  the  autumn  and  took  part  in  the  Saint-Mihiel  and 
Argonne  offensives.  After  being  sent  to  the  hospital  again 
because  of  an  infection  of  his  old  wound,  he  returned  to  the 
States  as  a  casual. 

After  his  discharge,  Call  joined  the  Henry  Jewett  Players  in 
Boston  for  the  full  season  there.  He  then  took  a  part  in  "Mar- 
tinique" before  joining  "Irene."  Call  was  married  soon  after 
his  return  from  France. 

The  A.  E.  F.  exploit  of  the  Tennessee  plowman  won  for  him 
the  title  of  "the  greatest  hero  of  the  war."  Of  course  he  would 
be  a  rash  man  who  should  seriously  attempt  to  make  the  dis- 
tinctions on  which  such  a  title  might  be  claimed,  but  Sergeant 
Alvin  York,  of  Pall  Mall,  Tenn.,  happened  to  ride  into  a  fuller 
fame  than  most  of  his  brother  medal-of-honor  men  because  an 
American  magazine  writer  gave  to  the  world  the  story  of  his 
deed  at  the  moment  when  the  public  was  seeking  just  such  a 
war-idol.  After  the  publication  of  the  article,  Sergeant  York 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  found  himself  undeniably 
famous. 

The  country's  imagination  was  stirred  by  the  narrative  of  a 
Tennessee  squirrel-hunting  deacon  who  captured  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  German  prisoners  almost  single-handed  at 
Chatel  Chehery,  on  the  edge  of  the  Argonne. 

But  the  adulation  of  half  of  the  cities  on  the  Eastern  seaboard 
did  not  turn  the  mind  of  Alvin  York  from  his  mountrdn  home. 
He  returned  to  his  native  cabin,  and,  aside  from  work,  he  has 
undertaken  to  improve  the  schools  of  the  mountain  districts,  he 
has  been  content  to  harvest  the  crops  from  his  sloping  fields, 
preferring  this  to  gathering  the  dollars  which  were  offered  him 
to  appear  in  vaudeville  and  motion-pictures.  He  is  not  city 
broken,  and  he  does  not  wish  to  be.  He  is  married  now.  It 
happens  also  that  he  is  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of 
his  State.  So  it  is  not  likely  he  will  do  any  more  roaming  for 
a  while. 

The  college  student  of  Blacksburg,  Va.,  is  Earl  D.  Gregory. 
He  received  the  medal  of  honor  for  an  ad  of  bravery  which 
saved  the  lives  of  scores  of  his  comrades  of  the  116th  lnfantrv . 
Twenty-ninth  Division.  In  the  Bois  de  Consenvoye,  north 
of  Verdun,  on  October  8,  1918,  the  advance  of  his  regiment  was 
held  up  by  fire  from,  a  German  machine-gun  nest.  Sergeant 
Gregory  took  his  rifle  and  a  trench-mortar  shell  and  started  out 
alone.  He  used  the  trench-motar  shell  as  a  hand-grenade,  and 
at  the  point,  of  his  rifle  captured  three  Germans  with"  their 
machine-gun.  He  kept  on.  and  a  few  moments  later  captured 
a  7.. 5-centimeter  mountain  howitzer.  Then  he  entered  a  dugoul 
and  captured  nineteen  prisoners. 

Sergeant  Gregory  returned  to  his  old  home  at  Chase  City, 
Va.,  after  being  discharged  from  the  Army.  Then  he  reentered 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Blacksburg  to  finish  the  four-year 
course  in  electrical  engineering  he  had  begun  before  the 
war 

The  world  probably  would  net  recognize  the  name  of  Benja- 
min Kaufman,  the  traveling  cigar  salesman,  as  thai  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  heroes.  And  yet.  Sergeant  Kaufman,  of 
Company  K,  308th  lnfantrv.  Seventy-seventh  Division,  wrote 
a  lively  little  chapter  in  the  war  all  by  himself  <>n  October  4  on 
the  edge  of  the  Argonne  Forest. 

His  exploit  was  similar  to  that  of  Sergeant  Gregory.  When 
an  enemy  machine-gun  held  up  the  advance.  Kaufman  led  a 
patrol  which  set  out  to  silence  it.  He  became  separated  from  his 
patrol,  and  a  machine-gun  bullet  shattered  his  right  arm.  He  did 
in >1  stop,  but  began  tossing  grenades  with  his  Kfi  arm.  Then 
he  charged  the  enemy  position  with  an  empty  pistol,  scattered  the 
crew,  and  brought  the  gun  and  one  prisoner  back  to  a  dressing- 
station. 

Sergeant  Kaufman's  Srsl  after-the-war  job  was  managing  a 
Wall  Street  messenger  service.  Then,  with  his  brother.  h< 
opened  a  cigar-store  in  Brooklyn,  and  now  lie  divides  Ids  linn 
between  this  store  and  traveling  through  Eastern  Slates  with 
his  sample  case.  Xow  and  again  he  is  hailed  by  a  war-veteran 
who  does  knew  what  his  lapel  rosette  stands  for.  but  over  most 
of  his  route  he  Ls  still  a  hero  incognito,  for  a  Ik  ro,  unlike  a  good 
cigar,  is  nol  recognizable  by  the  wrapper  and  I  he  band 
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JAPAN'S  CLAIM  ON  SAGHALIEN  THROUGH 
A  MASSACRE  AND  "A  DAUNTLESS  JAP- 
ANESE ADVENTURER" 

THE  DISCOVERY  that  there  is  an  island  named  Sag- 
halien  over  some/where  near  Japan  came  with  something 
of  a  shock  to  most  Americans  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  it 
was  announced  that  Japan  threatened  to  annex  it,  and  the 
United  States  Government  had  protested.  Japan  now  owns 
half  of  the  island,  and  has  had  her  eye  on  the  rest  of  it  for 
such  a  long  time  that  the  recent  occupation  came  to  the 
people  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  cherished 
desire.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  occupation  was  a  massacre 
of  tin1  Japanese  'inhabitants  of  Xikolaievsk.  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  only  one  Japanese  escaped  alive,  hut 


Plioto  by  Adacki. 

JAPAN    CALLS   HIM   A   "RED  CHIEF  OF  MURDERERS." 

Reclining  on  the  couch  in  the  white  shirt  is  Triapitsin,  the  young 
Bolshe,vik  whom  some  Japanese  accounts  credit  with  leading  the 
anti-Japanese  forces  iu  the  Nikolaievsk  massacre.  'file  woman 
seated  next  to  him  is  Ms  chief  of  staff.  Other  Japanese  authorities 
credit  other  leaders,  and  even  assert  that  the  "massacre"  repre- 
sented merely  an  uprising  of  the  Russian  population  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  Japanese.  At  any  rate,  popular  opinion  in  Japan 
has  been  so  inflamed  by  lurid  newspaper  accounts  that,  it  is  said, 
for  the  first  time  in  history  the  Japanese  common  people  are  dictat- 
ing a  military  policy  of  aggression  and  annexation. 


hack  of  the  massacre  is  a  historical  grievance.  Saghalien,  since 
the  visit  of  a  Japanese  explorer  a  hundred  years  ago,  has  played 
between  Russia  and  Japan  much  the  same  part  that  Alsace-Lor- 
raine played  between  Germany  and  France.  The  United  States 
State  Department  is  far  from  regarding  Japan's  claim  as  equal  to 
France's,  but  the  people  of  Japan,  we  are  informed  from  Japanese 
sources,  are  so  thoroughly  excited  by  the  recent  massacre  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  they  are  really  dictating  the  Govern- 
ment's aggressive  military  policy.  Whether  this  is  true,  or 
merely  clever  propaganda,  the  press  of  Japan  have  been  carrying 
accounts  of  the  recent  troubles  sufficiently  vivid  to  stir  Japanese 
resentment.  The  North  China  Standard  says,  under  the  dale- 
line  of  Tokyo,  June  24: 

The  vernacular  press  declare  thai  there  is  one  Japanese  who 
escaped  from  Nikolaievsk  when  the  Partisans  attacked  the 
Japanese  there.  His  name  is  Masao  Inouye,  aged  sixty-two, 
and  has  just  arrived  at  Moji.  In  Xikolaievsk,  Masao  Inouye 
was  engaged  in  the  fur  trade. 

According  to  this  man,  says  Kokusai,  the  situation  in  Xiko- 
laievsk underwent  a  sudden  change  for  the  worse  about  the 
middle  of  February.  "  I  then  advised  the  Vice-Consul  to  remove 
the  Japanese  civilians  to  some  place  of  safety,"  declared  Mr. 
Inouye  to  representatives  of  the  vernacular  press,  "but  he  de- 
cided that  such  a  course  of  action  was  not  compatible  with 
national  honor. 


"There  were  three  thousand  houses,  more  or  less,  in  Xiko- 
laievsk. Of  the  inhabitants,  who  numbered  twenty  thousand, 
Japanese  civilians  totaled  three  hundred  and  fifty,  two-thirds 
of  whom  were  laborers.  The  Chinese  laborers  numbered  about 
one  thousand  and  the  Koreans  about  five  hundred. 

"The  Partizans — this  name  in  Russian  means  'Independent 
Warriors' — were  led  by  an  old  woman  named  Landart.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  a  political  exile  who  had  been  deported  to 
Saghalien  during  the  monarchical  regime.  Landart  once  paid 
me  a  visit,  and  was  then  drest  in  military  uniform. 

"On  March  2  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  Japanese  Consulate 
had  been  set  on  fire.  On  the  following  day  there  were  notices 
posted  on  every  telegraph-pole  that  the  Japanese  should  be 
massacred.  On  the  evening  of  March  111  felt  a  peculiar  pre- 
sentiment that  some  abnormal  danger  was  threatening,  and  left 
Xikolaievsk  for  the  Galisim  mine,  which  is  situated  about  ten 
ri  northwest  of  the  Amur  River  and  which  I  owned.  When  I 
arrived  there  I  found  none  of  my  employees.  I  at  once  concluded 
that  something  extraordinary  had  occurred  and  hurried  back  to 
Xikolaievsk.  The  town  was  already  in  a  state  of  pandemonium 
when  I  reached  it.  Fires  had  been  started  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  town  and  these  spread  with  alarming  rapidity.  The 
Partizans  threwr  a  bucket  of  oil  into  each  house,  and  this  aided 
the  flames  to  spread  like  wildfire. 

"There  were  two  companies  of  Japanese  troops,  but  these 
could  not  protect  the  residents,  as  they  had  to  defend  the  Con- 
sulate. The  naval  force  was  also  unable  to  render  any  assis- 
tance, because  the  river  mouth  had  been  blocked  up. 

"When  I  arrived  at  my  own  house,  which  was  still  intact,  I 
found  my  wife  and  children  in  dreadful  fear;  they  had  hidden 
themselves  underneath  the  w^ooden  floor.  I  told  them  to  pre- 
pare for  instant  flight,  and  wmile  they  were  getting  busy  a  Rus-  ■ 
sian,  with  a  drawn  sword]  in  his  hand,  entered  and  asked  me  if  I 
had  any  canned  provisions.  I  told  him  that  he  was  welcome  to 
whatever  was  in  the  house.  We  wrere  left  unmolested,  but 
before  we  had  proceeded  for  a  distance  a  group  of  Russian  ma- 
chine-gunners fired  at  us.  My  wife  and  children  were  struck 
and  dropt  dead.  I  sustained  a  slight  wound  in  the  left  arm,  but 
managed  to  account  for  two  Russians  with  my  revolver.  Then, 
like  a  w'ounded  bear,  I  rushed  into  the  thick  of  the  smoke,  and 
fled  for  safety.  On  the  way  T  often  stumbled  over  heaps  of  dead 
and  wounded.  Some  of  these  latter  begged  me  to  take  them 
away,  but  that  was  not  possible.  .About  a  mile  out  of  town  I 
saw  the  dead  body  of  a  Japanese  girl,  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
hanging  from  a  tree.  I  crept  closer  to  it  and  saw  that  she  had 
been  stabbed  in  several  places.  The  body  wras  completely 
naked. 

"As  I  was  more  concerned  with  my  own  safety,  I  could  not 
waste  time  noting  other  outrages.  After  many  weary  miles 
across  woods  and  streams,  I  met  a  Russian  leading  a  horse.  I 
offered  him  my  gold  watch  in  exchange  for  the  animal.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  after  a  journey  of  thirty-six  days  I 
managed  to  reach  Harbin  safely." 

Saghalien  and  the  Maritime  Province,  w^hich  have  gained 
sudden  prominence  on  account  of  the  massacre  of  the  Japanese  at 
Xikolaievsk  (w^hich  is  situated  in  the  Maritime  Province,  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  island),  have  been  closely  X'elated  with 
the  modern  history  of  Japan,  says  The  Standard  elsewhere.  It 
is  with  a  deep  impression  that  the  Japanese  read  the  report 
that  the  Japanese  contingent  which  was  sent  to  the  Maritime 
Province  to  protect  the  Japanese  residents  has  incidentally  traced 
the  very  paths  which  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago  were 
first  followed  by  Rinzo  Mamiya,  the  Japanese  adventurer  of 
dauntless  courage  and  keen  foresight.     As  the  story  goes: 

Rinzo  Mamiya  was  the  only  explorer  who  succeeded  in  furnish- 
ing full,  accurate  information  concerning  Saghalien  Island, 
known  to  the  Japanese  as  Karafuto.  Prior  to  this,  the  great 
French  explorer,  Mr.  Jean.  La  Perouse,  who  went  over  the  Sea  of 
Japan  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Baron  von 
Krusenstern,  who  crossed  the  Far-Eastern  waters  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  left  records  of  being  both  pioneers  iu  the 
exploring  of  this  part  of  the  world.  These  two,  however,  be- 
lieved Saghalien  to  be  a  part  of  Siberia,  and  the  Japanese  at  that 
time  also  believed  the  island  was  a  peninsula.  Even  so  high 
an  authority  on  the  northern  region  as  Juzo  Kondo  held  the 
same  belief. 

Four  years  after  the  great  exploration  by  Krusenstern,  Rinzo 
Mamiya  discovered  Saghalien  to  be  an  independent  island, 
and  the  strait  was  named  Mamiya  Strait  in  lus  honor.  (It  is 
also  known  as  Tatar  Strait.)  Rinzo  Mamiya  at  that  time 
traveled  to  Siberia  alone  and  proved  Saghalien  to  be  an  island. 
The  point  where  he  landed  on  the  Siberian  side  was  Dekastri 
Bay,  wiiere  the  Japanese  contingent  on  May  14  effected  a  landing 
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W^MU^"1* 


Thirty-two  Hundred  Years  Ago 
The  Egyptians  used  HINGES 


CARRY  your  thoughts  hack  3200  years. 
Israel  was  enslaved.  Pharaoh  ruled 
Egypt.  Seated  on  his  throne  he  awaited 
Moses  and  Aaron.  Their  mission  was  to 
demand  a  three  day  exodus  into  the  wilder- 
ness for  their  two  million  captive  followers. 
Given  audience,  they  entered  and  passed 
through  massive  doors  swung  on  brass  hinges. 
Think  !  Hinges  in  use — 1300  B.C. 

This  very  throne  room  is  now  being  un- 
covered five  strata  below  the  present  level  of 
^gyPt<  The  palace  containing  this  room 
stood  in  ancient  Memphis — two  thousand 
years  old  at  the  time  of  Moses. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  time  of  thriving 
Memphis  to  the  present.  The  world  has 
e;rown.  Yet  through  the  ages  the  simple,  often 


unnoticed  hinge  has  remained  in  constant  use. 

Hinge  making  is  important.  Hinge  use- 
fulness is  universal.  The  McKinney  Manu- 
facturing Company  realized  this  when  they 
designed  their  first  hinge  fifty  years  ago.  It 
set  a  standard  for  the  millions  that  have 
followed  since. 

You  can  get  McKinney  Hinges  and  Butts 
to  match  any  architectural  design.  They  com- 
bine artistic  taste  and  practical  everyday  use- 
fulness. From  mansion  portal  to  humble  door 
they  fill  every  hinge  need  perfectly. 

When  in  need  of  hinges  for  building  or 
repairs  locate  the  McKinney  dealer  in  your 
neighborhood.  He  is  a  good  man  to  deal 
with  and  McKinney  Service  is  a  reward 
worth  seeking. 


ilto  manufacturers  of  McKinney 
,  irage  and  farm  building  door- 
hard<ware,  furniture  hard-ivart 
md  McKinney  One-Man  Trucks. 
These  McKinney  One- Man  Truck 
liminate  the  need  of  extra  help 
trs  and  cut  trucking  costs  in  half. 


McMNNEY 

Hindes  and  Butts 


MCKINNEY  M.WI'I   \CTURING  CO.,  Pittsburgh.      Western  Office,  State-Lake  Bldg.,  Chicago.      Export  Representation 
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Do  Not  Overlook 
Electric  Arc  Welding 


M 


OSTmen  who  read  this  advertisement 
about  electric  arc  welding  will  say: 

"Very  interesting — wonderful  process 
for  some  purposes — but  not  adapted  to 
our  line  of  work." 

And  most  of  those  men  will  be  overlooking 
an  opportunity,  for  that  is  exactly  what  nine 
out  of  ten  of  our  present  users  said  when  they 
first  heard  of  the  process,  vet  now  they  are 
saving  from  $5,000  to  $200,000  per  year  by  its 
use.  It  required  a  Lincoln  welding  engineer 
right  in  their  own  plants  to  find  these  oppor- 
tunities for  them,  just  as  it  does  in  most  plants. 

We  make  the  following  broad  claims  and  we 
are  willing  to  back  them  with  our  money  and 
the  time  of  our  best  welding  engineers. 

1st.  Any  plant  where  steel  plates,  shapes,  or  parts 
are  joined  offers  a  likely  chance  for  the  profitable  use 
of  electric  arc  welding. 

2nd.  Any  shop  where  there  is  costly  breakage  or 
wear  of  steel  shafts,  frames,  tools,  or  other  parts  can 
probably  save  a  large  part  of  the  replacement  expense 
;md  delay  by  electric  arc  welding. 

3rd.  Any  factory  where  slight  defects  cause  the 
scrapping  of  finished  steel  parts,  castings,  forgings,  or 
stampings  has  more  than  an  even  chance  to  reclaim 
that  waste  by  electric  arc  welding. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain  by  looking  into  this  process.  Lincoln  en- 
gineers will  investigate  any  plant  without  cost,  estimate 
the  possible  savings,  and  guarantee  any  work  they 
undertake. 

Write  to  the  main  office  or  any  of  the  14  branch 
offices  for  appointment  with  the  welding  engineer. 

Link  Up  U^ith  Lincoln ' 


The  operation  of  welding.  The  electric  current  "jumps"  or 
"arcs"  from  the  pieces  which  arc  being  welded  to  the  iron  wire 
or  electrode  held  by  the  operator.  The  great  heat  melts  this 
wire  and  the  melted  metal  fills  in  between  the  pieces  to  be 
welded  or  into  the  defect  which  is  to  be  filled. 
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under  the  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Japanese  Navy.  Mamiya 
then  traveled  by  land,  and  after  crossing  Lake  Kiji,  went  up 
the  Amur  River  and  reached  Delen,  where  he  met  Chinese  of- 
ficials and  made  personal  observations  on  the  trade  conditions. 

On  his  way  back  he  proceeded  down  the  Amur  River,  passed 
through  what  is  known  as  Nikolaievsk  (which  has  now  become 
notorious),  crossed  Mamiya  Strait,  kept  traveling  southward 
along  the  west  coast  of  Saghalien  and  arrived  at  Soya.  He 
practically  traveled  by  the  same  route  as  that  followed  by  the 
•Japanese  troops. 

Saghalien  at  that  time  was  assuredly  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Japanese  Empire.  Its  name  Karafuto  was  adopted  to  express 
close  relations  with  the  Chinese,  who  made  frequent  trips  there. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  Russia 
began  paying  attention  to  this  direction,  and  as  the  first  attempt 
of  her  armed  aggression  wrested  the  Maritime  Province  from 
China  in  1860. 

In  1876,  on  a  flimsy  pretext,  Russia  effected  a  forced  exchange 
of  Saghalien  with  the  insignificant  Chishima  Islands,  and  took 
away  from  Japan  this  island  of  Karafuto,  almost  limitless  in 
natural  wealth.  The  national  indignation  of  the  Japanese 
reached  the  highest  pitch  at  this  international  highway  robbery, 
but  Japan  then  had  just  completed  the  Restoration  and  was  in 
no  position  to  offer  substantial  resistance  and  was  compelled  to  < 
submit  to  the  outrage. 

In  the  war  with  Russia  Japan  was  able  to  regain  the  southern 
half  of  Saghalien  as  a  result  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty.  The 
Japanese  plenipotentiaries  at  Portsmouth,  from  a  historical  point 
of  view,  demanded  the  concession  of  the  whole  island,  but  did 
not  succeed,  and  the  bitter  feeling  with  which  the  conclusion  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  was  accepted  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  Japanese. 

Saghalien  was  thus  first  discovered  by  a  Japanese  adventurer, 
was  duly  a  Japanese  territory,  but  was  wrested  by  Russia  In 
sheer  force,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  no  Japanese  could  ever 
look  at  the  island  as  foreign  territory. 

Furthermore,  the  town  of  Xikolaievsk,  where  the  Russians 
massacred  the  defenseless  Japanese,  was  a  wild  piece  of  land  till 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Japanese  arrived  and  began  fishing. 
They  also  taught  the  Russians  the  methods  of  fishing,  and,  after 
having  passed  through  untold  difficulties  and  hardships,  have 
built  up  what  has  become  a  prosperous  town.  But  the  fruits 
of  then-  patience  and  toil  have  been  turned  into  ashes  by  the 
merciless  hands  of  the  Partisans.  The  Japanese  residents  and 
their  property  have  been  totally  destroyed  in  a  manner  which 
challenges  the  wanton  destruction  of  lives  and  property  in  north- 
ern France  by  the  invading  Germans. 

The  Hochi  Shimbun,  commenting  on  the  historical  relations 
between  Karafuto  and  Japan,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  transla- 
tion of  its  principal  parts,  concludes  as  follows: 

*'We  do  not  propose  to  advocate  a  policy  of  aggression  against 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  But,  considering  the  whole  problem  from 
its  historical  view-point  and  weighing  from  the  present-day  facts, 
we  can  not  think  of  conceding  a  single  step  in  claiming  the  rights 
which  we  have  already  obtained  and  in  upholding  our  national 
prestige.     This  is  the  time  the  Japanese  should  rise  to  a  man." 

A  considerably  different  view  of  the  "massacre"  is  taken  by 
The  Japan,  Weekly  Chronicle,  a  newspaper  published  by  English 
Liberals  in  Kobe,  Japan.  This  statement  of  the  case,  which 
puts  the  blame  squarely  up  to  the  aggressions  of  Japanese  military 
forces,  does  not  make  as  exciting  reading  as  does  the  account 
from  Japanese  proannexation  sources,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  having  been  written  considerably  later.  According  to  The 
Chronicle: 

Massacres  are  to  be  estimated  not  by  their  magnitude,  but 
by  their  circumstances.  There  is  more  indignation  over  the 
killing  of  a  Captain  Fr.vatt  than  over  the  greatest  military  disas- 
ter with  all  its  attendant  murders  and  treacheries.  So,  in  the 
ease  of  the  affair  at  Xikolaievsk,  we  have  to  examine  the  cir- 
cumstances and  judge  from  them  what  justification  there  is  for 
i  he  attempt  now  being  made  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  Japanese 
nation  and  carry  them  forward  on  an  irresistible  wave  of  desire 
for  revenge.  The  statement  made  by  General  Tana  lea,,  in  reply 
to  two  leading  members  of  the  Ken-eikai.  does  not  provide  a 
full  record  of  the  facts,  hut  it  supplies  some  very  interesting  data. 
When  the  Siberian  expedition  was  first  launched  it  was  under- 
stood that  it  should  consist  of  only  7,000  men  from  the  Japan* 
American,  and  British  armies,  who  were  to  land  at  Vladivostok. 
secure  the  military  stores  there,  and  rescue  the  Czechs.  Under 
the  Sino-Japanese  military 'agreement  a  great  expedition  was 
dispatched  over  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  to  Chita,  and 
a  smaller  expedition,  apparently  on  no  arrangement  at  all,  to 
Xikolaievsk,  where  there  were  a  certain  number  of  Japanese 
fishermen  and  petty  traders,  and  which  was,  incidentally,  an 
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important  strategic  point.  It  was  a  very  rash  proceeding,  for. 
as  General  Tanaka  himself  admits,  it  would  only  secure  the  safety 
of  the  Japanese  in  Nikolaievsk  so  long  as  that  safety  was  not 
threatened.  However,  so  long  as  Nikolaievsk  was  under  the 
control  of  Klochakist  troops  all  was  well.  It  has  to  be  re- 
membered in  estimating  the  responsibility  for  all  collisions  be- 
tween Japanese  and  Russians  in  Siberia  that  ever  since  the 
Japanese  expedition  was  sent  into  Russia  it  has  been  actively 
making  war  on  the  Bolsheviki,  altho  official  denials  have  been  re- 
peatedly issued  that  Japan  was  interfering  in  any  way  with 
Russia's  internal  affairs  or  had  any  interest  in  the  form  of  govern- 


Photj  by  Adaolii. 

AFTER  THE  "MASSACKE"   AT    NIKOLAIEVSK. 

Following  a  fight  in  the  city,  the  Japanese  gai-rison  and  some  of  the 
population  retired  to  the  consulate,  which  the  townspeople  attacked 
and  burned.  The  Japanese  consul  was  among  those  who  perished  t  here. 
The  ruins  of  the  consulate  are  shown  in  the  possession  of  the  Japanese 
troops  now  on  the  spot  to  enforce  Japan's  policy  of  annexation. 


ment  set  up.  Along  with  these  professions  of  neutrality  are 
published  reports  of  battles  in  which  the  Bolsheviki  are  always 
spoken  of  as  "the  enemy,"  the  only  difference  between  this  and 
a  regular  war  being  that,  so  long  as  Kolchak's  or  Semenoff's 
followers  would  fight  for  themselves  or  could  get  Czechs  or  Poles 
to  fight  for  them,  the  Japanese  troops  did  comparatively  little 
fighting.  Yet  they  have  fought  very  often,  the  reports  generally 
recording  that  they  were  attacked  by  the  "Reds,"  whom,  such 
was  the  consummate  skill  of  the  Japanese  tacticians,,  they  gen- 
erally managed  to  hold,  and  ultimately  to  surround  and  decimate, 
without  losing  a  man. 

These  circumstances  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
the  position  of  the  Japanese  outposts  after  Kolchak  finally 
disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  the  whole  country,  exasperated 
by  the  barbarities  of  his  men  and  the  robberies  and  outrages  of 
the  Cossack  chieftains,  rose  against  the  attempt  to  set  up  a 
reactionary  government.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  expedition  the  Japanese  troops  had  com- 
plaisanth  surrounded  and  annihilated  certain  villages  which. 
the  Kolchakisla-.  informed  them,  were  the  hiding-places*  of 
dangerous  Bolsheviki  -a  procedure  which  was  checked  mainh 
by  the  protests  of  the  Americans  against  such  massacres.  It 
has  also  to  be  remembered  that,  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
the  most  ghastly  ignorance  and  incompetence  were  displayed  bj 
the  Japanese  staff.     General  Tanaka  himself  confesses  that  tin 

War  Office  believed  that  Admiral  Kolchak's  wretched  arm 3 
could  succeed  in  its  egregious  enterprise.  Such  a  hopelessly 
incompetent  judgment  on  the  part  of  experienced  military  men 
could  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  staff  really 
believed  the  official  proclamal ions  that  the  Russian  people  re- 
garded Kolchak  as  a  savior  and  that  they  were  all  dcepb 
grateful  to  the  Japanese.  The  truth  was  plain  before  the  ex- 
pedition   was   a    month    old    thai   Kolchakistas   ami    Japanese 
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competed  for  the  hatred  of  the  whole  population.  Yet  the 
War  Office  did  not  begin  to  understand  it  even  after  the  Czechs 
confessed  that  they  had  been  deceived  and  refused  to  fight  any 
more.  So  incapable  were  the  Japanese  staff  of  understanding 
the  situation  that  it  came  at  last  both  in  Vladivostok  and  Hailar 
to  lighting  against  the  Czechs  whom  they  had  set  out  to  rescue. 
Xor  was  this  all,  for  the  top-heavy  Japanese  expedition  was  so 
far  in  excess  of  all  requirements  that  its  presence  on  the  Siberian 
Railway,  with  its  multitudinous  needs  and  its  monopolization 
of  the  telegraph  and  railway  services  to  fulfil  those  needs,  pre- 
vented Kolchak  from  getting  the  supplies  that  he  required. 
Its  policy  was  so  insensate  that,  while  it  was  always  ready  to 
exacerbate  the  feelings  of  the  people  by  massacring  villagers 
supposed  to  be  Bolsheviki,  it  could  not  allow  the  peace  to  be 
broken  by  Kolchak's  own  men.  and  its  prevention  of  the 
disciplinary  measures  which  Kolchak  had  ordered  to  be  taken 
against  Semenoff  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  unhappy 
Admiral,  who  is  said,  before  his  death,  to  have  cursed  bitterly 
the  day  when  he  believed  that  foreign  intervention  would  assist 
him  to  recover  Russia. 

These  were  the  conditions  when  the  revolt  throughout  Siberia 
against  Kolchak  and  all  his  works  brought  into  being  new  pro- 
visional governments  and  provisional  defense  corps.  Never- 
theless: 

General  Tanaka  believed  that  the  Japanese  in  Nikolaievsk 
must  be  safe,  not  because  of  their  own  strength,  but  because  of 
the  stanchness  of  an  officer  under  Rozanoff.  He  thought  that 
an  underling  of  Rozanoff' s  could  protect  the  Japanese  in  Nikc- 
laievsk  when  the  Japanese  could  not  protect  Rozanoff  in  Vladi- 
vostok. Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Japanese 
would  have  come  to  any  harm  had  they  only  been  reasonably 
cautious,  for  the  Russians  (it  may  be  merely  from  policy)  have 
exercised  much  forbearance.  In  Habarovsk  and  in  Nikolsk 
there  were  battles  in  which  large  numbers  of  Russians  were 
killed,  owing  to  the  Japanese  forces  insisting  upon  having  sole 
control  of  the  wireless  stations  at  a  time  when  the  revolution- 
aries were  struggling  to  maintain  some  sort  of  coordination  and 
prevent  the  country  from  sinking  into  chaos.  The  Russians 
allowed  the  Japanese  to  use  the  apparatus  for  certain  hours  each 
day,  but  this  was  not  enough;  the  military  commanders  must 
needs  have  control  of  communications  all  the  time.  General 
Tanaka  himself  quotes  the  messages  transmitted  by  the  Haba- 
rovsk station  during  the  last  days  of  February — messages  which 
seem  to  be  quite  in  order,  and  comments:  "Seeing  that  these 
messages  were  dispatched  through  the  enemy's  organs  of  com- 
munication, there  was.  of  course,  suspicion  that  they  were  part 
of  the  enemy's  deceitful  tactics.*'  He  does  not  give  the  least 
hint  of  any  evidence  that  any  deceitful  tactics  were  practised, 
but  it  was  through  fear  that  it  might  be  so  that  the  Japanese 
made  a  coup  throughout  the  province  which  resulted  in  severe 
fighting  and  many  needless  deaths.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  the  Russians  allowed  the  Japanese  to  use  their 
wireless  apparatus  even  v\rhile  the  Japanese  were  pursuing  hostile 
operations  against  them.  This  is  shown  by  the  telegram  from 
Nikolaievsk  on  February  25  stating  that,  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions, the  hostile  operations  of  both  the  military  and  naval 
contingents  had  been  discontinued  and  that  everybody  was  safe. 
Thereafter,  according  to  the  accounts  published,  there  were  sev- 
eral collisions  between  Japanese  and  Russian  troops  in  spite  of 
these  orders,  and  at  length  the  Russians  demanded  that  the 
Japanese  surrender  their  arms.  The  accounts  of  what  happened 
thereafter  are  confused.  One  of  the  published  accounts  states 
that  the  Japanese,  attacking  the  Russian  quarters,  managed  to 
capture  a  considerable  amount  of  ammunition.  Soon  they 
were  fighting  for  their  lives  in  the  Consulate,  where  they  had 
collected  the  whole  Japanese  population.  It  was  very  heroic, 
but  nobody  ever  doubted  that  the  Japanese  would  fight  des- 
perately for  their  lives.  The  question  was  whether  it  was  either 
wise  or  necessary.  Certainly,  up  to  this  point  there  had  been 
:io  reason  to  believe  that  the  Russians  would  have  taken  any 
stern  measures  against  the  Japanese  had  the  Japanese  been  less 
truculent.  In  Alexandrovsk,  where  the  Japanese  were  actually 
in  a  small  minority  but  had  a  war-ship  at  their  backs,  the  Rus- 
sian commandant  was  complimented  on  Lis  good  sense  when 
he  obeyed  the  Japanese  summons  to  surrender  all  arms  so  as  to 
prevent  collisions.  It  is  clearly  impossible-  for  the  Japanese  to 
maintain  that  it  is  right  for  Russians  to  surrender  their  arms  but 
wrong  for  Japanese. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  details  of  the  "massacre"  there 
seems  to  be  much  doubt,  according  lo  the  Chronicle  writer. 
At  first  it  was  stated  that  the  whole  company  in  the  Con- 
sulate had  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  children  and  badly 
wounded  men.  Afterward  it  was  said  that  there  were  130  who 
surrendered—  nothing    being    mentioned    about    women    and 


children.  These  130  are  said  to  have  been  treated  with  the 
utmost  severity.  One  story  had  it  that  at  last  they  all  assembled 
at  the  Consulate  again  and  perished  to  a  man  amid  the  flames 
of  the  building,  but  this  was  manifestly  a  rechauffe  of  the  first 
tragedy.     The  version  which  has  gained  credence  is  that — 

They  were  all  kept  in  prison  until  May  24,  when,  on  the  eve  of 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Japanese  troops,  they  were  all 
put  to  death.  Some  accounts  state  that  the  prison  was  burned 
and  that  they  perished  in  the  flames,  and  there  are  even  indignant 
denials  of  alleged  Russian  reports  that  they  set  fire  to  the  prison 
themselves.  The  tales  of  the  dying  messages  written  in  blood 
on  the  walls  exhorting  Japan  to  remember  May  24  may  be  dis- 
missed as  apocryphal.  They  are  inconsistent  with  the  unex- 
pectedness of  the  alleged  final  butchery.  As  for  the  diaries,  they. 
too.  are  difficult  to  account  for  if  their  contents  are  anything  like 
what  they  have  been  described  as  being,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  sig- 
nificant that  the  War  Office,  which  has  not  been  backward  in 
its  attempts  to  stir  up  popular  excitement,  refrains,  on  motives 
of  "high  policy,"  from  publishing  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  affair  is  being  used  as  a  means  of  stirring  up  the 
public  to  a  willingness  to  go  on,  and  more  thoroughly,  with  a  war 
that  has  hitherto  been  highly  unpopular.  To  aid  in  this  prop- 
aganda, it  is  alleged  that  the  Chinese  gunboats  fired  on  the 
Japanese,  and  Kokusai  gives  it  out  semiofficially  that  Chinese 
and  Koreans  joined  in  the  work  of  massacre.  The  accounts  of 
the  work  of  the  Chinese  gunboats  disagree,  some  describing 
them  as  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  (which  incidentally  would 
be  far  out  of  range),  and  others  as  being'  above  Nikolaievsk. 
Men  in  the  most  exalted  positions  have  not  been  above  express- 
ing surprized  indignation  that  the  Japanese  people  are  not  more 
stirred  up  by  the  affair.  Even  a  high  court  official  expresses 
regret  that  the  people  of  the  land  of  Y'amato  put  up  tamely  with 
such  a  national  insult.  We  are,  semiofficially  informed  that  "it 
is  iioav  ascertained  that  all  information  which  reached  Vladivostok 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  affair  was  manipulated  by  the  Bolsheviki 
for  their  own  convenience.  The  Bolsheviki  have  put  an  in- 
effaceable blot  on  the  history  of  Russian  revolutionary  history 
(sic),  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Japan  has  dispatched  an  expedi- 
tion to  Nikolaievsk."  Marquis  Okuma  takes  very  little  stock 
in  the  only  massacre  that  really  calls  for  indignation — that,  as 
it  is  alleged,  of  the  prisoners.  He  regards  the  attack  on  the  con- 
sulate, which  the  foolhardy  policy  of  the  military  men  brought 
on  their  countrymen,  as  the  important  matter,  and  says  that  a 
Japanese  expedition  should  have  occupied  the  place  immediately 
after  that — disregarding  the  physical  impossibility  of  getting 
there.  But  tho  he  hits  out  both  at  the  civilian  members  of  the 
Government  and  the  militarists,  his  words  are  all  toward  an  en- 
couragement of  aggression  and  revenge.  Meanwhile  meetings 
of  all  kinds  are  organized  day  after  day,  and  nothing  that  can 
be  done  is  left  undone  in  order  to  inflame  popular  hatred  against 
the  Russians.  All  feel  that  they  are  playing  with  a  two-edged 
weapon,  for  the  civilians  try  to  blame  the  militarists  and  the 
militarists  blame  the  civilians.  Both  try  to  divert  popular 
resentment  from  themselves,  and  the  sins  of  the  Bolsheviki  or 
Partizans  are  magnified.  The  press  are  being  manipulated  in  the 
usual  fashion,  and  its  sudden  unanimity  after  a  period  of  general 
indifference  indicates  the  inspired  character  of  its  wrath.  So 
far  the  success  of  the  agitation  has  not  been  overwhelming,  in 
spite  of  descending  even  to  such  devices  as  publishing  the  poetical 
prayers  for  vengeance  supposed  to  be  composed  by  Consul 
Ishida's  little  daughter  (surely  the  lowest  depth  of  propagandist 
immorality!),  but  if  it  suffices  to  get  the  extraordinary  session  of 
the  Diet  to  approve  of  the  expedition,  and  serves  as  a  ballov 
d'essai  to  prove  the  indifference  of  the  Powers  to  unlimited 
action  in  Siberia,  the  end  will  be  gained. 

According  to  an  official  Japanese  report  of  the  massacre  and 
of  the  conditions  at  Nikolaievsk,  when  Japanese  troops  recon- 
quered the  city,  not  a  single  Jap  was  found  alive  out  of  a  popula- 
tion which  had  consisted  of  330  garrison  troops,  40  naval  men, 
and  350  civil  residents.  This  same  report  concludes  with  a 
reference  to  the  sad  plight  of  the  Russian  townspeople,  who. 
before  the  fight  which  destroyed  a  part  of  the  city,  numbered 
some  twenty  thousand.  The  Japanese  authorities  make  a 
distinction  between  the  Russian  inhabitants,  who  so  largely  out- 
number the  Japanese  immigrants,  and  the  Bolsheviki,  who  had 
beiii  held  responsible  for  the  recent  trouble.  The  report,  as 
printed  in  The  Japan  Advertiser,  says: 

'After  the  landing  of  the  (Japanese)  contingents  at  the  por*. 
the  Russian  people  who  had  until  then  been  hiding  in  the  moun- 
tains returned  to  seek  protection  from  the  Japanese  troop?. 
Houseless  and  indeed  homeless,  their  miserable  condition  defies 
description." 
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Millions  of  Dollars  Saved 
Every  Year  in  Coal  Bills 


Remarkable  Record  of  Laclede-Christy  Stokers 

in  Power  Plants  of  Country 


Well-Known  Firms  Tell  Their  Experiences 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  save  25%  of  the  coal  you  now 
burn,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  use  a  coal 
costing  30%  less  than  at  present?  That's  the  double- 
saving  effected  by  the  State  Capitol  at  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  as  a  result  of  installing  Laclede-Christy  Auto- 
matic Stokers.      In  addition,  they  save  40%  in  labor. 

The  Monsanto  Chemical  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are 
big  coal  users.  They  say:  "With  Laclede-Christy 
Stokers  we  can  use  a  cheaper  grade  of  coal,  and  there 
is  also  a  saving  of  approximately  50%  in  labor.  The 
smoke  problem  is  eliminated,  too.  In  fact,  we  are  so 
well  satisfied  with  Laclede-Christy  Stokers  that  we 
are  installing  2  more  under  new  boilers." 

Think  of  installing  equipment  in  your  plant  that 
would  more  than  pay  for  itself  the  very  first  vear,  and 
then  go  on,  saving  you  over  $100,000.00  every  year 
thereafter !  That's  exactly  the  statement  of  the  A.  E. 
Staley  Mfg.  Co.  (Corn  Products),  Decatur,  111. 

Seven  years  ago  the  Staley  Co.  installed  four  Laclede- 
Christy  Stokers,  and  in  1917  two  more.  Recently 
they  reported  that  through  the  complete  combus- 
tion produced  by  their  L-C  Stokers,  they  save  50 
tons  of  coal  every  day,  amounting  to  $150.00.  Sec- 
ond, by 'being  able  to  burn  a  cheaper  coal,  they  effect 
an  additional  daily  saving  of  $150.00.  And  third, 
their  labor  saving  is  $80.00  a  day.  This  is  a  total 
saving  of  $380.00  every  working  day  in  the  year! 

Then  there's  the  Coonse  &  Caylor  Ice  Co.  of  Indian- 
apolis, who  installed  L-C  Stokers  eight  years  ago. 
They  say,  "We  are  saving  30%  in  fuel,  over  the 
stokers  previously  used — we  have  no  more  trouble 
with  the  fireman  problem — and  our  stoker  upkeep  is 
practically  nothing.  We  use  the  cheapest  grade  of 
screenings,  and  our  steam  pressure  does  not  vary  two 
pounds  in  24  hours." 


The  Indianapolis  Water  Co.,  through  use  of  L-C 
Stokers,  save  10%  of  fuel,  not  including  what  they 
save  by  being  able  to  use  screenings  instead  of  run-of- 
mine  coal.  They  have  also  reduced  their  labor  cost 
50%. 

"Our  Laclede-Christy  Stokers  cause  us  no  more  trouble 
than  the  factory  clock,"  is  the  terse  but  meaty  ex- 
pression of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Back  in  1906  the  Des  Loge  Con.  Lead  Co.,  Des  Loge, 
Mo.,  made  careful  tests  to  determine  the  efficiency  of 
their  L-C  Stokers.  These  tests  showed  a  saving  in 
fuel  tonnage  of  12%,  and  an  additional  saving  of  15% 
through  the  use  of  a  cheaper  grade  of  coal.  Think  of 
the  money  they  have  saved  all  these  years. 

Oscar  F.  Mayer  &  Bro.,  the  well-known  meat  product 
manufacturers  of  Chicago,  are  particularly  enthus- 
iastic about  the  construction  features  of  the  L-C 
Stoker.  They  say,  "It  is  built  with  great  margin,  of 
strength,  and  its  life  should  be  that  of  the  boiler 
itself,  or  about  25  years." 

Small  as  well  as  large  installations  of  Laclede-Christy 
Stokers  are  tried-and-proved  money  savers.  An 
example  is  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
which  is  saving  from  $500.00  to  $600.00  every  winter. 

These  well-known  concerns  have  recently  purchased 
Laclede-Christy  Stokers:  Armour  and  Company, 
Procter  and  Gamble,  International  Harvester  Co., 
Certain-teed  Products  Corp.,  Link  Belt  Co.,  Canadian 
Pacific  R.  R. 

With  both  the  coal  and  transportation  problem? 
getting  more  serious  every  day,  you  can't  afford  to  put 
off  investigating  equipment  which  will  greatly  relieve 
the  situation.  Better  write  or  wire  today  for  full 
particulars. 


Branch  Offices:     Chicago,  1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg..     Pittsburgh.  901  Oliver  Bldg..     New  York,  504,  50  East  42nd  St. 
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MR.  WILSON  UNDER  THE   SCRUTINY 
OF  A  PSYCHOLOGIST 

ARATIOCINATIVE,  excogitative,  inventive,  and  con- 
structive man  may  make  a  pretty  good  President  of 
-  the  United  States  and  pull  the  country  safely  through 
many  dire  calamities,  and  yet  the  people  won't  love  him  if  he 
isn't  the  sort  of  person  they  can  slap  on  the  back  and  affec- 
tionately call  by  his  first  name,  preferably  diminutized.  An 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  profound  remark  is  furnished 
by  the  case  of  President  Wilson,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one 
authority,  Joseph  Collins,  M.D.,  who  has  made  an  analysis  of 
the  President's  psychology,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  reason  so  many  people  have  no  use  for  him,  in  spite 
of  his  many  claims  to  greatness,  is  that  Mr.  Wilson  himself  has 
no  great  love  for  anybody.  "He  has  the  mind  of  a  Jove  but 
the  heart  of  a  batrachian,"  is  the  way  the  doctor  puts  it.  Dr. 
Collins  is  a  New  York  neurologist  and  the  author  of  a  number 
of  treatises  on  sixbjects  in  his  line.  As  to  what  investigations 
he  has  conducted  to  obtain  the  data  for  this  article  on  the 
Presidential  psychology  we  are  not  informed.  In  his  discus- 
sion of  the  dislike  some  Americans  have  for  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
writer  confesses  that  this  attitude  is  incomprehensible  to  him. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  "the  man  who  was  accorded  higher  esteem 
in  Europe  than  was  ever  vouchsafed  mortal  man,"  was  the  only 
statesman  with  a  plan  which,  put  in  operation,  ended  the  war; 
he  was  a  leader  in  formulating  the  peace  terms,  and  he  has 
been  the  most  insistent  advocate  of  a  covenant  whose  enforce- 
ment would  make  for  perpetual  peace,  says  Dr.  Collins,  and  yet 
the  only  thanks  he  gets  from  a  lot  of  Americans  is  abuse.  We 
are  told  that  they  twit  him  with  having  been  "too  proud  to 
fight"  in  1916,  but  keen  to  fight  in  1917;  that  they  accuse  him 
of  having  secured  his  election  under  the  slogan,  "He  kept  us 
out  of  war,"  and  then  of  having  "thrust"  the  country  into  war; 
that  they  call  him  a  Socialist  and  a  Bolshevik,  and  also  say  he  is 
afflicted  with  Hebrewphilia  and  popophobia;  they  charge  him 
with  having  pilfered  his  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  from  Duke 
de  Sully,  and  his  Fourteen  Points  from  the  doctrines  of  Mazzini. 
Dr.  Collins  makes  it  clear  that  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned 
he  finds  that  Mr.  Wilson  has,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  been  a  great 
President.  He  characterizes  as  "the  only  miracle  of  modern 
times"  the  manner  in  which  Wilson,  his  cabinet,  and  his  aids 
handled  the  war-situation,  and  pooh-poohs  assertions  that  the 
President's  policy  was  vacillating,  the  meetings  of  his  cabinet 
a  farce,  and  its  members  pigmies  chosen  mainly  so  then*  chief 
might  have  his  own  way.  Dr.  Collins,  writing  in  the  promi- 
nently anti- Wilson  North  American  Review,  asserts  that  1ho 
President  is  a  practical  idealist: 

He  is  the  kind  of  idealist  who  destroyed  the  Democratic  ma- 
chine in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  which  had  been  the  synonym 
for  corruption  in  politics  for  a  generation;  the  kind  of  idealist 
who  put  through  the  Underwood  Tariff  Bill,  which,  at  one 
stroke,  did  more  to  strangle  the  unnatural  mother  of  privilege 
than  any  measure  in  the  past  twenty  years;  the  kind  of  idealist 
who  a  few  months  ago  when  the  transport  system  of  the  entire 
country  threatened  to  be  hopelessly  paralyzed  by  reason  of  the 
determination  of  the  railway  magnates  to  refuse  the  demands 
of  locomotive  engineers  that  their  working-day  should  consist 
of  eight  hours,  sent  for  representatives  of  the  plutocrats  and  the 
proletariat  and  told  what  they  were  to  do  and  when  they  were 
to  do  it,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  approved.  He  is  the 
idealist  who  has  done  more  to  make  our  Government  a  Repub- 
lican Government  representative  of  the  people  and  not  of  the 
party  bosses  than  any  one  in  the  memory  of  man.  He  is  the 
idealist  who  is  a  scholar,  a  thinker,  a  statesman,  a  creator,  an 
administrator,  and  a  man  of  vision.  More  than  that,  he  is  an 
efficiency  expert  in  the  realm  of  world-ordering. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  is  hated  in  some  quarters,  and  it 
is  the  doctor's  purpose  in  his  analysis  of  the  Wilsonian  psy-» 
chology  to  show  why  part  of  the  public  is  resentful  against  this 
man  in  whose  wisdom  it  professes  to  have  no  confidence,  not- 
withstanding "the  fact  that  up  to  date  ho  has  displayed  more 
wisdom    than    all    the    solons    in    America  combined."     The 


fact  is,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Wilson  is  disliked  for  emotional,  not 
intellectual,  reasons.     The  writer  elucidates: 

Woodrow  Wilson  does  not  love  his  fellow  men.  He  loves 
them  in  the  abstract,  but  not  in  the  flesh.  He  is  concerned 
with  their  fate,  their  destiny,  their  travail  en  masse,  but  the 
predicaments,  perplexities,  and  prostrations  of  the  individual  or 
groups  of  individuals  make  no  appeal  to  him.  He  does  not  re- 
fresh his  soul  by  bathing  it  daily  in  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
He  says  with  his  lips  that  he  loves  his  fellow  men,  but  there  is 
no  accompanying  emotional  glow,  none  of  the  somatic  or  spiritual 
accompaniments  which  are  the  normal  ancilloz  of  love's  dis- 
play. Hence  he  does  not  respect  their  convictions  when  they 
are  opposed  to  his  own,  he  does  not  value  their  counsels.  His 
determination  to  put  things  through  in  the  way  he  has  con- 
vinced himself  they  should  be  put  through  is  not  susceptible 
to  change  from  influences  that  originate  without  his  own 
mind 

In  contact  with  people  he  gives  himself  the  air  of  listening 
with  deference,  and  indeed  of  being  beholden  to  judgment  and 
opinion,  but  in  reality  it  is  an  artifice  which  he  puts  off  when 
he  returns  to  the  dispensing  center  of  the  word  and  of  the  law 
just  as  he  puts  off  his  gloves  and  his  hat.  Nothing  is  so  illus- 
trative of  this  unwillingness  to  heed  counsel  emanating  from 
authority  and  given  wholly  for  his  benefit  as  his  conduct  toward 
his  physician  during  the  trip  around  the  country  in  September, 
1919.  The  newspaper  representatives  who  accompanied  him 
say  that  he  often  had  severe  and  protracted  headache,  was  often 
nervous  and  irritable,  sometimes  dizzy,  and  always  looked  ill. 
These  symptoms,  conjoined  with  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time 
he  had  high  blood  pressure,  were  danger  signals  which  no  physi- 
cian would  dare  neglect.  It  is  legitimate  to  infer  that  his 
physician  apprised  him  and  counseled  him  accordingly.  Despite 
it  he  persisted  until  nature  exacted  the  penalty  and  by  so  doing 
jeopardized  his  own  life  and  the  equilibrium  of  affairs  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  obstinacy  is  one  of  his  most  conspicuous 
characteristics. 

The  President  attempts  to  mask  with  facial  urbanity  and  a 
smile  in  verbal  contact  with  people  and  with  the  subjunctive 
mood  in  written  contact  his  third  most  deforming  defect  of 
character,  namely,  his  inability  to  enter  into  a  contest  of  any 
sort  in  which  there  is  strife  without  revealing  his  true  nature, 
that  is,  his  emotional  frigidity,  his  lack  of  love  for  his  fellow  men. 

They  explain  why  he  did  not  win  out  to  a  larger  degree  in 
Paris  and  why  he  did  not  win  out  with  Congress.  When  he 
attempts  to  play  this  game  his  artificed  civility,  cordiality, 
amiability  are  so  discordant  with  the  real  man  that  they  become 
as  offensive  as  affectations  of  manner  or  speech  always  are,  and 
instead  of  placating  the  individual  toward  whom  they  are  mani- 
fest, or  facilitating  a  modus  vioendi,  they  offend  him  and  make 
rapport  with  him  impossible. 

Probably  nothing  would  strike  Mr.  Wilson's  family  and  inti- 
mates as  so  wholly  untrue  as  the  statement  that  he  is  cruel,  yet 
nevertheless  I  feel  convinced  that  there  is  much  latent  cruelty 
in  his  make-up,  and  every  now  and  then  he  is  powerless  to 
inhibit  it.  He  was  undoubtedly  wholly  within  his  rights  in  dis- 
missing Mr.  Lansing  from  his  cabinet,  but  the  way  he  did  it 
constituted  the  refinement  of  cruelty.  He  may  have  had  a  con- 
tempt for  Lansing  because  the  Secretary  had  not  insisted  on  play- 
ing first  fiddle  in  Mr.  Wilson's  orchestra,  the  part  for  which  he 
was  engaged,  but  that  did  not  justify  Mr.  Wilson  in  flaying  him 
publicly  because  he  attempted  to  keep  the  orchestra  together 
and  tuned  up,  as  it  were,  during  Mr.  Wilson's  illness. 

Selfishness  is  another  conspicuous  deforming  trait  of  the 
President.  He  is  more  selfish  than  cruel.  Undoubtedly  his 
friends  can  point  to  many  acts  of  generosity  that  deny  the 
allegation.  Some  of  the  most  selfish  people  in  the  world  give 
freely  of  their  counsel,  money,  and  time.  Selfishness  and  miser- 
liness are  not  interchangeable  terms.  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  apo- 
theosis of  selfishness  because  he  puts  his  decisions  and  deter- 
minations above  those  of  any  or  all  others.  It  matters  not 
who  the  others  may  be.  Until  some  one  comes  forward  to  show 
that  he  has  ever  been  known  to  yield  his  judgments  and  posi- 
tions to  those  of  others,  I  must  hold  to  this  view.  He  is  un- 
generous of  sentiment  and  unfair  by  implication.  Nothing  bet- 
ter exemplifies  his  ungenerosity  than  his  refusal  to  appear  before 
the  Senate  or  a  committee  of  them  previous  to  his  return  to  Paris 
after  his  visit  here  and  say  to  them  that  he  had  determined 
to  incorporate  all  their  suggestions  in  the  Treaty  and  in  the 
Covenant.  He  did  incorporate  them,  but  he  did  not  give  the 
Senate  the  satisfaction  of  telling  them  that  he  was  going  to  do 
so  or  that  the  instrument  would  be  improved  by  so  doing. 

The  receptive  side  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  neither  sensitive  nor  intui- 
tive, we  are  told,  nor  his  reactive  side  productive  or  creative. 
He  is  not  a  genius,  Dr.  Collins  thinks,  but  merelv  a  man  of 
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Sterling  Quality 


•    THE  HOUSE  OF  MASURY 
|  Makes  Good  Paints  and  Varnishes 
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Cosmolac 

Perfection  Flat  White  and  Colors 

China  Gloss  White  Enamel 

Liquid  House  Paints 

Pure  Colors  in  Oil 

Superfine  Colors 
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IMAGINE  Fifth  Avenue  without  paint.  You  can't, 
for  paint  is  a  part  of  the  nation's  foremost  business 
thoroughfare.  Walk  on  its  sidewalks  and  your  eye 
can't  escape  seeing  paint  and  varnish  at  work.  They 
protect  buildings  from  rust  and  decay,  and  beautify 
them  at  the  same  time.  The  great  shops  couldn't 
really  exist,  if  it  were  not  for  the  good  offices  of 
these   two   commodities   of  life,    inside   or   outside. 

The  motor-cars  and  busses  which  pass  you,  the  iron 
electroliers  at  the  curbs,  the  business  signs  over  the 
doorways,  the  frames  of  the  big  show-windows  and 
the  wonderful  entrances  to  the  great  shops  depend 
for  beauty  and  utility  upon  paint  and  varnish.  When 
Fifth  Avenue  was  little  more  than  a  road,  paint  and 
varnish  were  made  by  the  House  of  Masury,  makers  of 
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that  one  varnish  for  every  purpose.  Cosmolac  is 
unlike  any  varnish  ever  made  before.  It  is  clear, 
transparent  and  almost  colorless.  It  gives  to  all 
surfaces  a  covering  as  hard  as  glass.  It  is  satiny  and 
smooth.  Cosmolac  doesn't  craze  or  crack.  It  stands 
up  against  all  weather  and  is  equally  good  for  indoor 
or   outdoor   use.       Heat  or  cold  will  not  affect  it. 

Boiling  water  will  not  change  its  beautiful  sheen  or  texture.  And 
Cosmolac  stays  bright,  hard  and  smooth  indefinitely.  It  is  liquid 
economy,  as  good  as  it  is  useful  and  as  beautiful  as  it  is  good. 
If  you  manufacture  a  varnished  commodity,  look  into  Cosmolac. 

The  House  of  Masury  makes  good  paints  and  varnishes,  and  has 
for  eighty-five  years.  It  is  known  for  its  quality  products.  The 
best  known  members  of  the  Masury  quality  family  are  known  as 
the  Masury  Big  Six  and  its  leader  is  Cosmolac.  The  others  are 
Perfection  Flat  White  and  Colors,  China  Gloss  White  Enamel, 
Liquid    House    Paints,    Pure    Colors    in    Oil,    Superfine    Colors. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address,  with  25  cents  stamps,  to  pay 
packing  an-i  postage,  and  we'll  mail  our  fine  book  The  Partner- 
ship of  Paint.  It  treats  of  the  domestic  and  industrial  uses  of 
Paints  and  Varnishes  -and  would  br i a  %  a  dollar  in  any  bookstore. 
Address    us   please,    at    46    Jay    Street,    Brooklyn,    New    York. 

JohxxW.  Masury  &  S  on 

Brooblyn,N.Y. 

NsrwYorb  •  Chicago  *  Minneapolis  •  San  Francisco 
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talent,   tho  he  admits  thai    this  talent    is  "measureless."     He 

goes  on : 

Mr.  Wilson  lias  made  a  careful  review  and  digest  of  the  world's 
history  and  he  has  attempted  to  survey  the  trackless  forests  and 
untrodden  deserts  of  the  future.  From  the  activities  in  the 
former  fields  he  has  evolved  a  plan  which  he  believes  will  make  the 
latter  a  favorable  place  for  the  human  race  to  display  its  activ- 
ities ami  he  has  striven  to  put  that  plan  into  practise.  He 
concedes  that  others  have  looked  backward  with  as  comprehen- 
sive an  eye  as  his  own;  he  grants  that  others  have  had  visions 
of  the  ful  tire  that  are  even  more  penetrating  than  his  own;  but 
he  has  the  opportunity  to  try  out  his  plan  and  they  have  not, 
and  he  is  unwilling  to  take  them  into  partnership  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  claim  that  he  has  staked  out.  He  can  not  do  it. 
It  is  one  of  his  emotional  limitations.  Were  he  generous,  kindly, 
and  humble  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  like  in  the  flesh  or 
in  history.  He  must  be  reconciled  to  the  frowns  of  his  con- 
temporaries., the  disparagements  of  his  fellows,  and  the  scorn 
of  those  who  have  been  scorned  by  him.  The  world  has  always 
made  the  possessor  of  limitations  pay  the  penalty.  In  his  hour 
of  hurt  if  sensitiveness  adequate  to  feel  it  is  still  vouchsafed  him, 
he  may  assuage  the  pain  with  the  knowledge  that  postei*ity  will 
judge  him  by  his  intellect uaj  possessions,  not  by  his  emotional 
deficit. 


THE 


ATLANTIC  SUN"  MARKS  A  NEW  DAY 
FOR  AMERICAN   SAILORS 
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HE  SUN  HAS  RISEN  over  a  new  era  in  the  scheme 
of  seamen's  lives,"  proclaims  James  H.  Williams  in 
The  Sea  nun'*  Journal  (New  York),  hailing  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ship  which  really  makes  life  on  the  bounding 
billows  comfortable  for  the  sailorman.  The  new  steamer, 
appropriately  called  the  Atlantic  Sun,  is  said  to  be  as  far  ahead 
of  most  of  her  competitors  in  all  that  pertains  to  housing  ar- 
rangements as  "a  Pullman  coach  is  ahead  of  a  police-patrol." 
As  a  matter  of  recent  history,  according  both  to  general  report 
and  the  published  results  of  official  investigations,  a  good  main 
of  the  ships  that  sail  under  the  American  flag  have  been  rather 
less  sanitary  than  a  well-regulated  police-patrol.  The  Journal, 
known  as  one  of  the  stanchest  upholders  of  better  conditions 
for  sailors,  thus  reviews  past  conditions  and  present  developments: 

The  crowded,  stifling,  unsanitary,  and  uncomfortable  condi- 
tion of  seamen's  quarters  in  the  great  majority  of  merchant 
ships,  both  native  and  foreign,  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
a  subject  of  unsavory  criticism  and  public  disgrace. 

The  terms  "kennels,"  "dog-holes,"  "stink-boxes,"  etc..  so  often 
and  so  bitterly  applied  to  them  by  then-  unfortunate  occupants, 
in  no  wise  misrepresented  then-  general  character  or  exagger- 
ated their  stifling  and  congested  condition. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  seamen's  forecastle,  as  a  general  rule, 
has  been  comparable  to  nothing  better  than  a  floating  cattle-pen. 
But,  unfortunately,  in  the  past  seamen  were  the  outcasts,  the 
disowned  and  forgotten  discards  of  all  nations.  They  wen 
nobody's  own  in  particular,  especially  here  in  America,  where 
people  were  too  proud  or  too  good  to  go  to  sea.  No  one  ever 
understood  the  actual  conditions  of  sea  life  so  graphically  and 
feelingly  pictured  in  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast." 

A  seamen's  forecastle  must  be  endured  to  be  appreciated. 
Prior  to  the  application  of  the  Seamen's  Act  it  was  the  one  part 
of  the  ship  concealed  from  interested  sightseers  and  overlooked 
by  tactful  inspectors.  So  the  complaints  of  long-suffering  sea- 
men have,  in  the  main,  always  been  flouted  by  shipowners  and 
discredited  by  landlubbers. 

In  petitioning  Congress  for  sanitary  and  dietary  reforms  on 
shipboard  in  1893,  the  organized  seamen  of  the  United  States 
protested  that  because  of  congested  quarters  and  bad  food  they 
were  peculiarly  subject  to  scorbutic  and  pulmonary  diseases. 

In  their  first  memorial  to  Congress,  which  is  a  matter  of 
record,  the  seamen  asked  only  to  be  fed  as  well  as  the  convicts 
in  the  State  and  Federal  prisons,  and  to  be  housed  as  well  on 
shipboard  as  foreign  immigrants,  but  Congress  was  slow  to  act. 
It  seemed  incredible  to  our  "most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend 
seigniors"  at  Washington  that  in  this  enlightened,  humane,  and 
scientific  age  men  engaged  in  the  healthiest  of  open-air  voca- 
tions should  be  dying  of  diseases  engendered  by  foul  air  and 
malnutrition. 

But  the  seamen  were  so  persistent  in  their  appeals  that,  in 
order  to  placate  them,  Congress,  in  1895,  voted  a  miserly  appro- 
priation of  five  thousand  dollars  to  finance  an  official  investi- 
gation of  the  seamen's  complaints  in  the  five  largest  seaports 


in  the  United  States,  namely,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco.  A  committee  of  three  agricul- 
tural experts  was  sent  out,  with  barely  enough  money  to  pay 
its  traveling  expenses,  to  examine  the  seamen's  forecastles  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  report  back  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 

We  don't  know  just  how  far  the  investigation  progressed,  but 
it  was  reported  at  the  time  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit  tee, 
in  trying  to  enter  a  schooner's  forecastle,  banged  his  head  againsl 
the  transom,  or  the  doorsill,  or  something,  and  abandoned  the 
quest  in  disgust. 

What  became  of  his  report  is  likewise  unknown,  but  the  inf  • 
•  wee  has  always  prevailed  thai  it  was  unfit  to  print. 

The  appalling  disclosures  brought  out  at  the  trial  of  Captai 
Reed  in  the  T.  F.  Oakes  scurvy  case,  before  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  early  in 
L897,  however,  focused  public  attention  upon  this  long-neglected 
subject. 

Six  members  of  the  T.  F.  Oakes  crew  had  died  and  been  buried 
at  sea  on  her  fatal  passage  from  Hongkong,  and  the  twelve  sur- 
vivors had  all  been  landed  at  quarantine  and  sent  to  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  suffering  with  that  loathsome  disease, 
scurvy,  on  her  arrival  at  New  York. 

Congress  was  then  constrained  to  act  in  deference  to  an 
aroused  public  sentiment  thai  would  not  be  influenced  nor 
restrained  by  the  extenuating  clamors  and  specious  pleadings  of 
rapacious  shipowners,  whose,  heartless  parsimony  had  been 
exposed. 

Therefore',  on  December  21,  1898,  Congress  enacted  the  legis- 
lation since  known  as  the  White  Act.  which,  in  varying  forms 
and  under  various  sponsors,  had  been  pending  for  nearly  seven 
5  ears. 

The  White  Act  greatly  improved  the  food  scale,  and  on  that 
subject,  at  least,  the  American  seamen  remained  thereafter  prac- 
tically quiescent.  It  likewise  effected  some  amelioration  in  the 
forecastle  space  and  appointments  on  shipboard,  but  still  left 
much  to  be  desired. 

The  remaining  abuses  have  now  been  practically  collected 
in  so  far  as  the  statutes  can  be  applied  to  the  majority  of  ships 
by  the  humane  provisions  of  the  new  Seamen's  Act. 

Nevertheless,  there  still  remain  a  considerable  number  of 
merchant  ships  built  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Seamen's  Act 
which  are  exempted  by  its  provisions  from  forecastle  inspec- 
tion and  improvement  unless,  or  until,  they  are  rebuilt.  And 
there  are  many  others  of  recent  design  and  construction  in  which 
the  legal  specifications  as  to  crew  space,  quarters,  and  sanitation 
have  been  ignored. 

Among  a  number  of  pertinent  suggestions  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  American  Steamship 
Owners'  Association  through  the  Seamen's  Conference  on  Work- 
ing Kules,  was  the  following,  propounded  by  the  New  Orleans 
Branch  of  the  Eastern  and  Gulf  Sailors'  Association  in  regular 
meeting  assembled  on  March  15,  192U: 

"Sanitation:  In  a  good  many  ships,  Shipping  Board  as  well 
as  others,  baths,  toilets,  and  other  sanitary  conveniences  are 
poorly  equipped,  badly  neglected,  and  never  inspected.  Plumb- 
ing is  often  defective,  water  supply  and  sanitary  pumps  are  stopt 
and  hot  water  never  furnished,  and  repeated  complaints  of  crews 
are  ignored. 

"Such  abuses  we  believe  can  best  be  corrected  by  submitting 
a  remedial  clause  in  the  next  general  agreement  through  the 
( inference." 

The  Shipping  Board  admits  the  truth  and  justness  of  the 
foregoing  statements  and  complaints  by  the  seamen,  but  pleads 
in  extenuation  of  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  which  the  seamen 
complain  in  their  quarters  the  extreme  haste  and  desperate 
speed  under  which  most  of  its  ships  were  built  in  a  war-emergency. 

The  Board  does  not  explain,  however,  why  it  is  that  in  ships 
laid  down  and  completed  since  the.  war.  or  even  six  months  ago, 
the  crews'  quarters  are  no  better  constructed  or  equipped  than 
in  those  built  during  the  height  of  the  world  conflict. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  consist  entirely  in  the  abso- 
lute disregard  of  legal  specifications  concerning  seamen's  quar- 
ters and  accessories  on  the  part  of  ship  designers  and  builders. 
No  particular  specifications  regarding  seamen's  quarters  ever 
seem  to  enter  into  the  designs  at  all  in  certain  classes  of  ships. 

Whenever  a  hull  is  finished  any  unclaimed  space  either  in  the 
bow  or  stern  can  be  boxed  off  with  a  steel  bulkhead,  labeled, 
"to  accommodate  ten  seamen,"  and  presto,  there  it  is,  the 
seamen's  forecastle!, 

But  the  dawn  of  a  better  and  a  happier  day  is  here. 

The  sun  has  already  risen  over  a  new  era  in  the  scheme  of 
seamen's  lives. 

A  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  against  t  he  conditions  under  which 
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Yes.  those  parlor  fixin's  '11  be  sadly  missed  by  the  neglected 
crew  of  the  Atlantic  Sun  on  her  maiden  voyage. 

Jack  Elliot  sat  on  a  bencdi  in  the  middle  of  the  broad  recrea- 
tion-room smoking  his  pipe,  the  picture  of  soulful  contentment. 

'"They've  all  got  to  come  to  this,"  he  said,  confidently,  poking 
his  pipe-stem  in  the  direction  of  his  stateroom  door. 

"We've  lived  in  them  cow-pens  as  long's  we're  goin'  to,  so 
they  might  as  well  get  wise  in  time!" 

We  bade  ban  voyage  to  the  Atlantic  Sun,  and  lier  lucky  crew 
and  wended  our  way  home  with  Jack  Elliot's  cheerful  prophecy 
ringing  in  our  mind. 


"THE    WINSTED    LIAR,"   A    NEWS- 

FICTIONIST  WHOSE   FAME 
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E   IS  A  NEWS-NOVELIST    and  a  genius.     He  is 
not  a  liar." 

"He  is  the  most   sublimely  gorgeous  liar  alive." 

"He  is  a  modern  .-Esop,  and  his  tales  bring  laughter  and  relief 
to  a  jaded  world  when  it  is  bitterly  close  to  tears." 

"His  myths  from  Winsted  steal  over  the  weary  soul  with  all 
the  soothfulness  of  Gilead's  balm." 

These  are  some  of  the  many  kind  words  that  have  been 
presented  to  Louis  T.  Stone,  a  newspaper  editor  of  Winsted, 
Conn.,  in  return  for  the  remarkable  reports,  bearing  a  Winsted 
date-line,  which  enliven  the  comparatively  veracious  and  pro- 
saic columns  of  the  nation's  newspapers.  Whatever  may  be  the 
attitude  of  the  average  newspaper  writer  toward  facts,  Mr. 
Stone's  carelessness  in  writing  about  things  as  they  are  has 
brought  him  a  national  reputation. 

"Folks  from  Seattle  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  from  the  Golden  Gate 
to  Bangor,  Me.,  have  debated  about  him  now  for  a  dozen  years 
without  arriving  at  any  decision — save  a  unanimous  agreement 
that  Louis  T.  Stone,  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  is  entirely  indispensable 
in  this  our  life,"  writes  James  T.  Powers  in  the  Boston  Globe, 
and  elucidates  further: 

They  call  him,  since  the  advent  into  fame  of  his  immortal 
Caanan  Wildman,  "Louis  'Truthful'  Stone,"  and  "'George 
Washington'  Stone."  with  entire,  disregard  for  the  facts  of  the 
matter,  which  are  that  the  middle  initial  stands  for  Timothy, 
and  that  everybody  up  here  in  this  little  hill  town  calls  him 
just  plain  "Lou"  Stone. 

"Lou"  Stone,  editor  of  the  Winsted  Evening  Citizen,  you 
recall — the  fellow  who  wrote  the  story  about  the  bulldog  that 
sat  on  a  setting  of  eggs,  which  had  been  deserted  by  a  discour- 
aged hen;  and  the  story  about  the  woman  who  had  the  modest 
cow;  and  the  story  about  the  cat  with  the  hairlip  that  whistled 
"Yankee  Doodle";  and  the  story  about  the  hen  that  laid  four 
eggs  a  day,  two  of  them  double-yolked. 

You  know— the  chap  from  whose  unequaled  brain  the  yarn 
about  the  cow  that  gives  ice-cream  in  winter  was  born;  who 
threw  in,  just  for  good  measure  and  out  of  sheer  profligacy  of 
genius,  the  other  tale  about  the  cow  thai  was  so  shocked  by  the 
explosion  at  a  Winsted  garage  or  something  that  when  her  owner 
went  to  milk  her  she  gave  butter,  her  feelings  had  been  so 
churned  up;  and  the  gospel  fact  about  the  famous  Winsted 
wind-storm  on  Highland  Lake,  that  blew  a  sheet  of  paper  into  a 
typewriter  and  typed  off  the  alphabet  backward;  and  the  one 
about  the  wildcat  that  went  to  Sunday-school  and  absolutely 
refused  to  stop 

Know  the  man?  Well,  isn't  there  a  line  in  the  Bible  about, 
"By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them"?  Of  course  you  know 
him.  He's  the  chap  who  wrote  the  Iliad  of  the  famous  "tun- 
neling trout.  Pete,"  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  who  used  to  answer  to 
his  name  when  called. 

Finally,  to  clinch  the  matter,  if  you  ride  into  that  lovely 
little  village  over  the  hills  from  Hartford,  he's  the  man  whose 
name  you  will  find  emblazoned  now  on  a  huge  motorists'  sign- 
board at  the  etit ranee  to  the  town,  sic: 

"Winsted.  founded  in  1779.  has  been  put  on  the  map  by  the 
ingenious  and  queer  stories  that  emanate  from  this  town  and 
which  are  printed  all  over  the  country,  thanks  to  L.  T.  Stone." 

You  turn  in  at  the  doorway  of  the  Eveiiing  Citizen  office,  and 
there  an  alert,  gray-eyed,  square-shouldered  man  meets  your 
gaze.  He  is  about  forty-five  years  old.  this  clear-skinned,  prac- 
tical philosopher  and  editor,  from  whose  acute  observation  and 
unique  imagination  the  "yarns"  about  Winsted  have  been 
flowing  these  twenty  years  past. 


Sitting  at  his  desk,  where  he  has  written  and  wielded  the  blue 
pencil  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  almost  back  in  the  late  '90's,  with 
the  portrait  of  George  Washington  above,  on  one  side  of  him, 
and  Abe  Lincoln  and  Wilson  completing  the  decorative  effect, 
he  looks  the  picture  of  utter  veracity,  "Our  Lou."  His  voice 
booms  out  a  greeting  with  a  heartiness  beyond  imitation,  like 
his  fables. 

"True?     Are  the  stories  about  Winsted  true?" 

There  is  grief  in  his  voice  and  a  shadow  of  sadness  in  his 
eyes  when  you  ask  him  that  question.  To  your  assaults  as  a 
doubting  Thomas  he  brings  the  patience  of  one  used  to  being 
maligned,  used  to  suffering  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

"Of  course  they're  not  faked.  None  of  the  stories  are  faked. 
They're  true,  every  one  of  them  based  on  a  foundation  of  fact." 

"But,  Mr.  Stone,  now  that  black  sheep  that  chews  tobacco 
and  smokes  cigars  .   .   .  now " 

"Wait,  you'll  see." 

"But  listen."  You  pull  a  clipping  out  of  your  pocket,  a  news- 
paper clipping  which  bears  a  Winsted  date-line,  and  you  read  it 
aloud: 

"Winsted,  Conn. — A  whale  caught  in  a  large  pond  near  Win- 
sted. Conn.,  had  the  initials  of  Goliah  carved  on  its  tail  with 
some  sharp  instrument.  The  whale  was  so  old  that  it  came 
apart  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  from  the  water,  and  smelled 
horribly." 

"Now.  is  that  true?" 

And  thereupon  "Lou"  fetches  a  deep  sigh,  and  calls  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  you  have  selected  one  of  the  stories 
that  lacks  corroboration  merely  through  your  own  fault.  If  the 
whale  came  apart  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  from  the  water,  how 
on  earth  can  he  show  you  the  whale  to-day?  You're  too  late, 
that's  all. 

Now  if  you  want  to  .see  the  pond  where  it  all  happened,  and 
the  grave  of  the  whale  (there  was  a  public  funeral  and  the  fire 
department  turned  out  with  its  new  motor  apparatus  in  honor 
of  the  dead),  well,  he'll  take  you  up  there. 

A  whimsical  twinkle  comes  into  his  eye  when  \ou  mention 
the  hen  that  rode  on  the  front  of  the  locomotive  into  Winsted 
and  paid  her  fare  by  laying  an  egg  on  the  pilot. 

Hens  do  wonderful  things  in  Winsted  any  day  in  the  year, 
he  informs  you;  and  if  you  and  the  photographer  will  just  wait 
till  The  Citizen  is  off  the  press,  you  can  accompany  "Lou"  over 
to  the  pavilion  on  the  edge  of  Highland  Lake,  where  he  will  show 
you  the  black  Minorca  hen  that  has  adopted  a  chef  for  a  chum, 
and  lays  an  egg  every  morning  in  the  chef's  bed,  at  six-thirty 
sharp,  after  which  she  cackles  and  wakens  the  chef  so  that  he 
may  have  the  egg  for  breakfast  while  it  is  still  fresh. 

You  can  take  a  photograph  of  the  hen  to  prove  it.  WThat 
more  could  human  being  do  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  story? 

When  did  he  begin  to  write  his  stories?  He  doesn't  remember 
exactly.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  perhaps.  He  went  to  work 
for  The  Citizen  while  he  was  a  boy  and  that's  fully  thirty  years 
ago;  and  the  tales  came  when  he  became  editor.  They  came 
just  as  nonchalantly  as  Topsy,  "I  began  to  write  the  stories 
instinctively,"  he  says. 

''I  don't  suppose  that  there  is  anything  more  happens  here 
in  Winsted  and  its  neighboring  towns  than  in  many  other  large 
rural  communities.  But  I  take  as  much  care  as  I  can  to  get  all 
that  there  is  of  interest  which  does  occur,  and  to  present  it  in 
compact  form." 

"Lou"   affirms  that  "Winsted  is  the  peerless  news  center." 
1 1  is  sources  of  information  are  bounded  by  his  imagination  and 
his  fountain  pen  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lines  of  Litchfield 
.  County  on  the  other. 

He  walks  to  his  work  eight  months  of  the  year  from  his 
summer  cottage,  "Everbreeze,"  which  is  a  good  three  miles  up 
among  the  hills  at  the  far  end  of  Highland  Lake,  perched  above 
One  of  the  bends  of  the  tortuous  waters. 

It  was  while  walking  along  the  lake  to  Avork  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  that  he  saw  the  turtles  climbing  trees  at  the  water's  edge. 
Many  of  his  best  inspirations  come  from  the  marvelous  things 
that  he  sees  along  the  road. 

One  thing  more:  "Lou"  Stone  is  compiling  a  book  of  his 
"Winsted  Fables."  That  volume  will  make  Baron  Munchausen 
and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  old  Herodotus  look  like  children  at  a 
Sunday-school  picnic. 

For  what  have  they  written  that  will  compete  with  the  one 
about  the  pickerel  caught  in  Highland  Lake  with  a  gold-filled 
tooth;  and  the  one  about  the  Lake  Kiamesha  eel  that  wore 
the  lamp  chimney  for  two  years;  and  the  one  about  the  hen 
that  lays  dated  eggs;  and  the  other  hen  that  traveled  a  mile 
in  the  headlight  of  an  automobile;  and  the  one  about  the  man 
who  hung  his  barbed-wire  fence  on  horseshoes  only  to  have  the 
lightning  knock  off  every  shoe  of  them;  .  .  .  and.  and,  and, 
.  .  .  ad  infinitum  as  long  as  *'Lou"  Stone  chooses  to  tell  'em! 
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HIS  advertising  has  never 
sought  to  apply  an  artificial 
stimulus  to  Hupmobile  sales. 

It  has  simply  tried  to  report 
faithfully  other  people's  opin- 
ions of  the  car. 


We  are  merely  giving  you  now 
a  record  of  the  facts  when  we 
say  that  the  heavy  demand 
for  the  Hupmobile,  which  you 
must  have  noted  everywhere 
you  have  gone,  is  due  to  the 
almost  universal  recognition 
of  its  goodness. 
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AVERY  economical  roof  for 
all  kinds  of  steep-roofed 
buildings  is  Barrett  Everlastic 
"Rubber"  Roofing. 

This  famous  plain-surface  roll 
roofing  is  inexpensive  in  initial 
cost,  can  be  laid  without  skilled 
labor,  and  requires  only  an 
occasional  painting  in  after 
years.  It  is  made  of  carefully 
selected  materials  by  an  organ- 
ization of  over  fifty  years'  roof- 
ing experience. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
roofings  for  factories,  farm  and 
other  buildings  having  steep  roofs. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced 
Roofing  is  another  widely  used 


roll  roofing.  Its  surface  of  red 
or  green  crushed  slate  gives  it 
a  distinctive  appearance,  renders 
it  highly  fire-resistant,  adds  to 
its  durability  and  makes  paint- 
ing unnecessary. 

For  residences,  school- 
houses,  churches  and  similar 
buildings,  Barrett  Everlastic 
Slate  -  Surfaced  Shingles  afford 
durable  and  artistic  coverings  at 
moderate  cost.  They  are  sur- 
faced with  real  crushed  slate  in  a 
beautiful  tone  of  red  or  green. 

Look  for  the  Everlastic  label. 
It's  your  protection  against 
inferior  roofings.  Illustrated 
booklets  describing  each  style  of 
Everlastic  free  on  request. 


our  > 


Everlastic  "Rubber"  Roofing. 
This  is  one  of  our  most  popular 
roofings.  Thousands  of  build- 
ings all  over  the  country  are 
protected  fromwind  and 
weather  by  Everlastic  "Rub- 
ber" Roofing.  It  is  tough, 
pliable,  elastic,  durable  and 
very  low  in  price.  It  is  easy  to 
lay;  no  skilled  labor  required. 
Nails  and  cement  included  in 
each  roll. 

Everlastic  Slate-Surfaced  Roofing. 
The  most  beautiful  and  endur- 
ing roll  roofing  made.  Surfaced 
with  crushed  slate  in  art-shades 
of  red  or  green.  Very  durable; 
requires  no  painting.  Nails  and 
cement  in  each  roll. 

Everlastic  Multi-Shingles.  The 
newest  thing  in  roofing  —  four 
shingles  in  one.  Tough,  elastic, 
durable.  Made  of  high-grade 
waterproofing  materials  and 
surfaced  with  crushed  slate  in 
art  -  shades  of  red  or  green. 
When  laid  they  look  exactly 
like  individual  shingles  and 
make  a  roof  worthy  of  the  finest 
buildings.  Weather  and  fire  re- 
sisting. Need  no  painting. 

Everlastic  Single  Shingles.  Same 
material  and  art-finish  (red  or 
green)  as  the.  Multi-Shingles, 
but  madeinindividualshingles; 
size  8  x  12%  inches.  A  finished 
roof  of  Everlastic  Single  Shin- 
gles is  far  more  beautiful  than 
an  ordinary  shingle  roof  and, 
in  addition,  costs  less  per  year 
of  service. 


' 
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ADMIRAL  FISHER,  HARD  FIGHTER 
AND  RACY  WRITER 

DIRECT  action,  and  plenty  of  it,  was 
the  leading  principle  advocated  by 
the  late  Admiral  John  Arbuthnot  Fisher, 
former  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty. 
The  Admiral's  sentiments  in  this  matter 
have  been  brought  out  in  the  comments 
on  the  doughty  old  sea-wai'rior  which  have 
appeared  since  his  death  in  London  on 
July  10.  "There  is  no  such  thing  as 
humane  war,"  he  is  quoted  as  having  told 
the  first  Hague  Peace  Congress,  to  which 
he  was  a  delegate.  His  idea  was  that  the 
fiercer  the  struggle,  the  quicker  it  would 
be  over.  "When  you  have  to  wring  a 
chicken's  neck,  all  you  think  about  is 
wringing  it  quickly,"  he  said.  "You  don't 
give  the  chicken  intervals  for  rest  and 
refreshment."  A  blunt,  vigorous,  and  hard- 
fisted  old  sea-dog  was  Admiral  Fisher, 
who  boasted  that  he  had  made  his  wax- 
in  life  by  kicking  other  people's  shins. 
Yet  he  was  the  idol  of  the  British  Navy, 
and  his  general  popularity  is  said  to  have 
surpassed  even  that  of  Lord  Kitchener. 
"Jackie"  Fisher,  he  was  called  by  the 
British  tars.  He  was  also  known  as  the 
"Kitchener  of  the  Navy,"  and  his  advo- 
cacy of  great  battle-ships  carrying  all  big 
guns  earned  him  the  title,  "The  Father 
of  the  Dreadnought."  From  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  life  appearing  in  the  Xew  York 
Tribune  we  quote  the  following: 

John  Arbuthnot  Fisher  was  the  son 
of  William  and  Sophia  (Lambe)  Fisher, 
his  father  a  captain  in  a  Highlander 
regiment.  He  was  born  in  Ceylon,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1841.  He  entered  his  teens  and 
Xavy  together,  and  as  a  boy  of  thirteen 
saw  action  in  the  Crimea.  As  a  lieutenant 
he  served  in  the  China  expedition  of  1860 
and  was  in  the  attacks  upon  the  Canton 
and  Pei-ho  forts.  He  commanded  the 
famous  old  Inflexible,  then  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  ship  in  the  world,  in  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria,  in  1X82,  and 
later  commanded  the  bluejacket  police 
in  that  city.  In  the  latter  service  he  gave 
the  first  striking  example  of  his  quality  in 
the  iron  severity  of  his  administration. 

Thereafter,  until  1807,  he  was  on  shore 
duty  at  Portsmouth  and  elsewhere,  ranking 
.-.-  one  of  the  ablest  administrative  officers 
in  the  service.  Two  years'  command  of 
ill-  North- American  and  West- Indian 
-rations  followed,  and  then  lie  was  a 
delegate  to  the  first  Hague  Peace  ( !ongress, 
where  he  caused  a  sensation  by  his  blunt 
comments  on  Avar  and  peace. 

For  the  next  two  years  he  was  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
then  began  his  gnai  campaign  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  British  Navy.  In 
1903  he  made  his  famous  Royal  Academy 
ech,  in  which  he  said: 

"On  the  British  Navy  rests  Mm  British 
Empire.  Nothing  else  is  of  any  use  with- 
out it,  not  even  the  army.  We  are  different 
from  Continental  nations.  No  soldier  of 
ours  can  go  anywhere  unless  a  sailor 
carries  him  on  his  back." 

Save  among  pacifists,  lie  was  there- 
after the  mos1  popular  officer  in  the  service. 


In  1903  he  was  commander-in-chief  at 
Portsmouth,  and  then  for  nearly  seven 
years  was  First  Sea  Lord,  in  which  place 
he*  remodeled  the  entire  naval  seiwice  of 
the  British  Empire,  in  strategy,  in  tactics, 
and  in  the  actual  details  of  operation  of 
ships  and  guns.  He  retired  in  1910,  and 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  visited  this  country 
to  attend  the  marriage  of  his  son,  Cecil 
Vavasseur  Fisher,  to  Miss  Jane  Morgan, 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  found 
him  in  retirement  and  chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  oil  fuel.  He  Avas 
soon  recalled  to  his  former  place  as  First 
Sea  Lord,  in  place  of  Prince  Louis  of 
Battenberg,  and  as  such  quickly  came  to  a 
clash  with  Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  Avhose 
policy  he  disagreed  on  almost  eA'ery  point. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  differences  be- 
tween them,  Lord  Fisher  resigned  his 
place  as  First  Sea  Lord  in  May,  1915,  and 
presently  Avas  made  chairman  of  the 
inventions  board,  Avhile  Mr.  Churchill  re- 
tired from  the  Cabinet  and  was  succeeded 
by  Arthur  J.  Balfour.  One  of  Lord 
Fisher's  chief  points  of  disagreement  with 
Mr.  Churchill  A\ras  over  the  disastrous 
(iallipoli  expedition,  of  which  ho  disap- 
proved, alt  ho  he  did  not  openly  attempt  to 
veto  it.  He  wanted  instead  to  invade 
the  Baltic  and  land  a  powerful  expedi- 
tion on  the  Pomeranian  coast.  He  also 
wanted  to  plant,  mines  so  thickly  over  the 
North  Sea  as  to  make  it  unnavigable. 
The  appointment  of  Admiral  Lord  Jellicoe 
to  supreme  command  in  the  North  Sea 
Avas  a  triumph  for  Lord  Fisher,  for  he  had 
selected  Jellicoe  expectantly  for  that  very 
place  as  far  back  as  1909. 

After  his  retirement,  Admiral  Fisher 
deA-oted  himself  to  AATiting  eccentric  letters 
to  the  press  that  added  much  to  the  gaiety 
of  nations.  He  also  put  forward  an 
extraordinary  volume  of  "Memories  and 
Records,"  unlike  anything  else  in  that  line 
the  AA-orld  has  ever  seen.     We  read: 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  London 
Times,  in  September,  1919,  he  wrote: 

"This  letter  is  uot  to  argue  with  your 
leading  article.  It  is  only  dashed  fools 
AA'ho  argue.  1  never  contradict.  I  never 
explain.  I  never  apologize.  Those  are 
the  secrets  of  a  happy  life." 

Then,  after  declaring  that  the  Avhole 
British  Fleet  soon  would  be  obsolete,  he 
continued: 

"Was  I  wrong  about  the  water-tube 
boiler,  when  the  whole  of  the  expert 
world  was  against  me? 

"Was  I  wrong  about  the  turbine,  when 
I  put  it  in  a  dreadnought,  when  only 
before  it  was  in  a  penny  steamship  and 
experts  called  it  a  box  of  sticks? 

"Was  I  wrong  about  the  battle-cruiser 
that  sank  Von  Spec  and  all  his  fleet  with 
its  prodigious  speed  and  big  guns'.' 

•"Was  I  wrong-  about  the  submarines, 
when  seven  months  before  the  war  I  de- 
scribed the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  by 
the  Germans? 

"Was  I  wrong  to  bring  the  fleet  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  North  Sea.  in 
humble  imitation  of  Xelson,  who  said 
your  battle-ground  should  be  your  drill- 
ground? 

"Did  the  fleet  at  Scapa  How  on  August  1, 
1911,  win  the  war  or  not?    Every  vessel  of 

this  line  of  battle  that    was  there  was  con- 
ceived when   I  was  First  Sea  Lord. 

"I  say,  with  St.  Paul.  I  boast  myself  a 
little.  Ee  was  compelled;  so  ami.  Seeing 
that    many    glory    after    tho    flesh,    I     will 
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and  a  Rotospeed 
will  do  the  work 
of  50  Typists 

75  good,  clean,  sharp  form  letters  a  min- 
ute. That  is  AA'hat  can  be  done  in  your  own 
office  by  any  stenographer  or  office  boy. 

Exact  Form  Letters — 20c 
Per  Thousand 

Better  form  letters  than  you  ever  thought  pos- 
sible— letters  with  the  clean-cut  appearance  of 
neatly  typed  originals  that  exactly  duplicate  the 
typewriter  type,  can  be  printed  at  the  rate  of 
75  per  minute  on  the  Rotospeed. 

No  Type,  Trouble  nor  Muss 

The  Rotospeed  stencil  is  prepared  quickly  and 
easily.  No  type  to  set.  Typewrite  your  letters 
on  a  sheet  of  stencil  paper.  Attach  the  stencil 
paper  to  the  Rotospeed  and  turn  the  handle. 
That's  all.  A  child  can  do  it.  The  Rotospeed 
has  a  semi-automatic  feed — self-adjusting  im- 
pression roll,  an  unlimited  head-spacing  device 
and  improved  receiving  tray — all  these  exclusive 
advantages — yet,  it's  the  simplest  stencil  dupli- 
cator in  the  world. 

Ruled  Forms  Easily  Printed 

Ruled  forms  of  all  sizes  from  3.x  5  inch  cards 
to  8Kxi6  inch  sheets  are  printed  on  the 
Rotospeed  just  as  easily  as  form  letters  and 
at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  per  thousand. 

Illustrations  and  Signatures 
Quickly  Reproduced 

Sketches  can  be  copied  or  traced  on  the  stencil 
paper  and  the  signature  written  so  that  a  com- 
pletely typewritten,  illustrated  and  signed  letter 
will  be  printed  at  one  operation. 

Only  One  Model — 
Price  $43.50  Complete 

This  machine  does  everything  that  a  stencil 
duplicator  can  do.  1  here  are  no  accessories  or 
higher  priced  models.  The  price  includes  full 
equipment  and  sufficient  supplies  for  printing 
twenty-four  different  jobs.  The  saving  on  this 
much  work  will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Rotospeed. 

Free  Trial  at  Our  Risk 

We  offer  to  place  the  Rotospeed  in  your  office  on 
trial.    We  do  not  employ  salesmen.    The  ma- 
chine must  sell  itself.    Write  for  our  proposi- 
tion and  the   Rotospeed    booklet.     Let  us 
show  you  how  ot  hers  in  your  line  of  busi- 
ness are  increasing    their    profits  and 
saving  expense  the  Rotospeed   way. 
Just  sign  and  mail    the  coupon  or 
pin  it  to  your  letterhead. 


The  Rotospeed 
Company 


421  East 
Third  St. 

Dayton 
Ohio 


The 

Rotospeed 

Company 

421  E.  Third  St. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Send  mc,   at  once, 

booklet,   samples  of 

work     and     details     of 

Rotospeed  Free  Trial 

Offer. 


Name 
Address 
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Beauty  that 
Endures 


THE  rich  luster  of  a  fine 
oaken  surface  adds  a 
touch  of  splendor  to  even 
the  simplest  room.  It  has 
always  been  recognized  as 
the  handsomest  and  most 
durable  flooring. 

Oak  responds  beautifully 
to  care.  Its  charm  increases 
with  age.  After  a  century, 
oak  floors  are  still  in  use  in 
many  old-time  mansions. 
Mellowed  by  time,  they 
have  attained  the  rare  color 
of  old  mahogany. 

Oak  provides  the  most 
beautiful,  sanitary,  easily 
maintained  flooring  for 
homes,  offices,  factories  and 
public  buildings— structures 
of  all  kinds 

Where  floors  are  subject 
to  much  traffic  its  dura- 
bility makes  it  even  more 
desirable   than  its  beauty. 

We  will  send  upon  request 
a  book  which  tells  why 
people  have  an  erroneous 
impression  that  oak  flooring 
is  expensive.  It  also  tells  how 
to  lay  oak  over  old  floors 
and  contains  other  valuable 
information.  Write  for  th's 
valuable  book  today — now. 

OAKL  FLOORINGj^^i^Pf 


1033  Ashland  Clock,  Chicago,  III. 
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glory  also.  Up  to  a  certain  point  I  suffer 
fools  gladly,  but  I  am  trustee  for  no 
estate  that  is  only  going  to  have  three 
shillings  and  fourpence  in  the  pound  left. 
It  is  time  to  kick." 

Most  amazing  of  all  his  utterances  was 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz,  in  1916,  upon  hearing  of. 
his  dismissal.  It  would  be  unbelievable 
but  for  the  fact  that  he  himself  made  it 
known  in  his  memoirs.  It  ran : 
"Dear  Old  Tirps: 

"We  arc  both  in  the  same  boat!  What, 
a  time  we've  been  colleagues,  old  boy! 
However,  we  did  you  in  the  eye  over  the 
battle-cruisers,  and  I  know  you've  said 
you'll  never  forgive  me  for  it  when  bang 
went  the  Blueher  and  von  Spee  and  all  his 
host ! 

"Cheer  up,  old  chap!  Say  'Resurgam.' 
You're  the  one  German  sailor  who  under- 
stands war!  Kill  your  enemy  without  being 
killed  yourself.  I  don't  blame  you  for  the 
submarine  business.  I'd  have  done  the 
same  myself,  only  our  idiots  in  England 
wouldn't  believe  it  when  I  told  'em. 

"Well!     So  long! 

"Yours  till  hell  freezes, 

"Fisher." 

"I  say!  Are  you  sure  if  you  had  tripl 
out  with  your  whole  high-seas  fleet  before 
the  Russian  ice  thawed  and  brought  over 
those  half-million  soldiers  from  Hamburg 
to  frighten  our  old  women  that  you  could 
have  got  back  un-Jellicoed? 

"R.  S.  V.  P." 


PALESTINE,  LAND    OF   NEW   HOPES— 
AND  DISAPPOINTMENTS 

JERUSALEM,  instead  of  remaining,  as 
it  was  before  the  war.  a  remote  place 
abandoned  to  the  interest  of  tourists,  pil- 
grims, ascetics,  and  "natives,"  has  become 
a  land  of  clashing  ambitions,  of  new  hopes, 
and  disillusionment. 

The  pilgrims  are  gone.  The  tourists 
come  no  longer.  The  "natives"  have 
bloomed  into  a  nationality  demanding  self- 
determination  and  quoting  the  Fourteen 
Points  to  all  coiners. 

The  shadow  of  approaching  Zionism  lies 
across  the  land.  Bolshevism  is  slipping 
in  at  both  doors,  east  and  west.  Interna- 
tionalism threatens  to  raise  her  flag  on 
David's  Tower  and  proclaim  Jerusalem  the 
capital  of  a  front ierless  world. 

So  reports  Cecil  I.  Dorrian,  now  in  Jeru- 
salem as  a  special  correspondent,  of  the 
Newark  News.  He  adds  that,  from  his 
personal  observations,  the  Jews  who  have 
gone  "back  to  Zion  for  their  inheritance 
have  found  the  conditions  impossible." 
They  have  "nothing  to  eat  except  at 
prices  that  make  the  American  II  C.  of  L. 
look  like  a  paupers'  paradise,  and  no  means 
whatever  of  making  a  living."  As  with 
all  big  movements,  the  Zionist  movement 
is  slow  in  getting  under  way. 

Taking  up  the  present.  Palestine  situa- 
tion in  general,  Mr.  Dorrian  writes: 

The  land  is  full  of  westerners,  but  they 
have  not  come  to  brood  over  the  past  of 
the  Judean  country,  neither  to  pray  at  the 


foot  of  Golgotha,  nor  to  weep  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane.  They  have  come  to  build 
the  future.  They  are  here  to  face  these 
huge  new  movements  in  the  regions  where 
the  floods  of  East  and  West  meet. 

What  is  going  to  come  out  of  all  this? 

When  you  stand  on  the  high  walls  of 
Jerusalem  to-day  you  no  longer  gaze  only 
backward  into  the  ages.  You  feel  as  tho 
you  are  standing  on  a  pinnacle  from  which 
you  will  get  first  sight  of  the  things  that 
are  coming. 

Up  the  rolling  hills  of  Judea  from  the 
west,  you  see  now  the  British  armies 
mounting  from  their  ships  at  Haifa  and 
Jaffa.  With  them  come  the  advance 
scouts  of  the  Jews  "returning  to  their  in- 
heritance." The  phrase  is  theirs,  for  as 
you  look  down  from  these  Moslem  walls  on 
the  humming  Arab  bazaars,  the  crowded 
houses  of  to-day's  Jerusalem,  and  hear  the 
droning  call  to  prayer  from  the  pointed 
minarets  and  its  defiant  answer  of  clanging 
western  bells  ringing  from  the  rival  Chris- 
tian steeples,  you  wonder  what  inheritance 
the  Jews  will  find  here  and  what  they  will 
be  able  to  make  of  it. 

Besides  this  British  Army,  led  by  white 
men,  manned  by  turbaned  Indians,  is  it 
coming  only  to  make  the  Jews  safe  in  their 
"inheritance"?  Is  it  a  democratic  army 
dispatched  on  the  mission  of  a  democratic 
people? 

Toward  the  east  the  red  mountains  of 
Moab  seem  now  to  rise  high  above  their 
Biblical  memories.  Beyond  them  lies  the 
desert,  the  stronghold  of  Islam— Islam,  al- 
ways somehow  a  mystery  to  us  of  the  West, 
no  matter  how  familiar  we  may  get  with  it. 
Those  who  are  most  familiar  can  not  tell  us 
what  is  preparing  over  there  beyond  Moab. 

"Islam  only  awaits  a  leader." 

This  is  what  some  one  who  may  know 
has  told  me.  If  she  has  found  one  in  Enver 
or  Kemal  or  in  some  one  whom  we  have  yet 
heard  nothing  of  she  is  capable  of  another 
period  of  united  effort  as  in  the  days  when 
Mohammed  suddenly  brought  the  East- 
erners together  the  way  a  great  wind  unites 
the  sands  of  the  desert  in  a  storm  that 
overwhelms  us. 

A  Japanese  statesman  told  me  only  the 
other  day  that  the  West  would  be  very 
wise  to  listen  with  all  its  ears  to  the  warn- 
ings that  are  now  constantly  coming  from 
the  East.  Does  the  menace  that  is  sensed 
beyond  these  red  mountains  of  Moab  then 
stretch  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific? 

To-day  I  have  come  up  from  the  Jordan, 
where  I  saw  an  armed  frontier,  for  there  on 
one  bank  of  the  river  that  washes  out  sin 
were  the  British  sentries,  and  on  the  other 
the  guards  of  a  desert  Arab  army  standing 
with  their  guns  in  hand.  Even  the  Jordan 
can  not  now  be  crossed  in  either  direction 
except  for  war.  And  this  frontier  you  over- 
look from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  this  side 
of  Moab. 

The  Arabs  are  there  for  two  reasons: 
First,  they  say,  to  drive  the  British  out  of 
Palestine;  and  next  to  "take  care  of"  what- 
ever Jews  they  find  who  have  "returned  for 
their  inheritance." 

Toward  this  isolated  city,  which  has  seen 
no  active  history  since  the  days  of  the 
Crusades,  you  now  see  converging  three  of 
the  greatest  interests  of  this  period,  Zion- 
ism, Islam,  and  the  designs  of  empire. 

Zionism  and  Islam  are  deadly  enemies, 
and  Islam  is  alighting  power,  whereas  Zion- 
ism can  defend  itself  only  with  the  pen. 
Can  the  British,  who  have  promised  to  set 
up  Zionism  in  Palestine,  afford  to  do  so  if  it 
is  going  to  bring  them  the  enmity  of  Islam 
when  elsewhere  they  are  with  difficulty 
holding  at  least  half  of  the  Mohammedan 
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A  Luxurious 
Humphrey- Heated  Bath 


The  luxury  of  a  Humphrey-heated 
bath  is  never  lessened  by  waiting, 
delay  or  insufficient  hot  water. 

With  a  Humphrey  Automatic 
Gas  Water  Heater  in  the  basement 
you  can  at  any  time  plunge  into  a 
tub  of  fresh,  piping-hot  water  after 
simply  opening  the  faucet,  because 
the  Humphrey  Automatic  Gas 
\\  ater  Heater  is  a  highly  perfected 
household  necessity  which  furnishes 
an  unlimited  supply  of  hot  water, 
automatically — without  even  strik- 
ing a  match. 

When  the  faucet  is  opened  the 
Humphrey  big  gas  burners  light 
automatically.  Fresh  water  is 
heated  on  the  run  as  it  hurries  to 
you.  There  is  not  a  moment's  delay. 
1  resh,  piping-hot  water  gushes  forth 
immediately — continuing  as  long  as 
the  faucet  is  open. 

A  perfected  thermostat  controls 
burners  and  maintains  an  even  tem- 
perature of  the  water.  Water  can 
never  get  too  hot.  When  faucet  is 
closed  the  gas  is  shut  off  instantly. 


An  immediate,  unlimited  supply 
of  hot  water  in  any  room  in  the 
house — day  or  night — winter  or 
summer — is  a  comfort  few  homes 
now  enjoy.  Yet  the  Humphrey 
Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater  in- 
sures this  and  also  furnishes  the 
cheapest  hot  water  in  the  world. 
About  ten  gallons  of  water  is  heated 
for  i  cent. 

If  your  hot  water  supply  is  lim- 
ited, or  if  it  is  attended  by  delay 
and  bother,  you  should  install  the 
beautiful,  sturdy  Humphrey,  which 
always  furnishes  piping-hot  water 
the  instant  a  faucet  is  opened. 

It  matters  not  whether  economy 
in  operation  or  mechanica:  perfec- 
tion determines  your  selection — the 
Humphrey  will  fulfill  every  expec- 
tation and  give  many  years  of  faith- 
ful service. 

Ask  your  plumber  or  gas  com- 
pany; or  send  for  our  free  book, 
"Humphrey    Hot    Water    Service." 

Address  Dept.   A 

HUMPHREY  COMPANY 

Div.  Ruud  Mfg.  Co.        Kalamazoo,    Mich. 


HUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  water.  Heaterl 
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world  under  their  rule  and  are  now  trying 
to  include  more  of  it  still? 

Ii  is  with  sharpened  curiosity  that  an 
American  goes  into  the  mystery  of  the 
Holy  Land  in  these  days.  American  sym- 
pathy and  American  money  are  necessary 
to  many  of  the  new  projects  afoot,  and  as  all 
of  them  can  hardly  be  satisfied  it  is  best  for 
us  to  know  which  arc  -worth  while  and  which 
are  not.  In  the  case  of  the  appeals  now 
being  made  to  America  on  behalf  of  Zion- 
ism and  the  response  they  have  already 
brought,  from  us,  we  may  fairly  claim  it  is 
within  our  rights  to  know  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Palestine  more  in  detail  than  it  has 
been  presented  to  tis  up  to  now. 

That  things  are  not  what  it  is  desired  we 
should  think  them  becomes  at  once  evident 
from  the  frank  terror  with  which  almost 
every  one  greets  the  thought  of  being  quoted 
in  print. 

"Yes,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  about 
Palestine  and  you  can  use  it  if  you  like, 
but  strictly  on  condition  that  my  name  is 
not  mentioned." 

That  is  almost  inevitably  the  opening 
speech  from  every  authority  consulted. 
And,  in  parentheses,  few  authorities  can  be 
approached  without  the  most  powerful 
introduction. 

If  the  reader  will,  therefore,  be  patient 
with  such  unsatisfactory  formulas  as  "a 
British  authority,"  "an  American  author- 
ity." etc.,  instead  of  the  infinitely  more 
striking  interest  that  would  attach  to  what 
follows  if  names  could  in  all  cases  be  given, 
the  writer  is  in  a  position  to  at  tempt  to 
sketch  at  least  the  outlines  of  the  present 
situation  in  Palestine  as  seen  from  the 
various  angles  of  the  four  principal  ele- 
ments in  cause:  Jews.  Mohammedans, 
( 'hristians,  and— empire-builders. 

Judging  by  current  talk,  says  the  writer. 
fhe  average  American  had  rather  take  it  for 
granted  that  Palestine  as  a  national  home 
for  the  Jews  was  going  to  be  able  to  absorb 
practically  all  of  the  Jewish  people  if  it 
should  so  turn  out  that  the  Zionist  move- 
ment were  a  success  and  that  the  bulk  of 
the  race  should  in  1  he  course  of  time  wish 
to  return  there.     He  objects: 

If  this  is  our  impression,  however,  it 
seems  to  be  entirely  wrong,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  available  figures.  Palestine 
now  holds  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. British  official  reports  state  that  of 
these  ninety  per  cent,  are  Mohammedans, 
seven  per  cent,  are  Jews,  and  three  per  cent, 
are  Christians.  According  to  statistics  given 
by  the  Zionist  Committee  here  the  country 
can  not  be  made  to  absorb  more  than  be- 
tween three  and  four  million  people.  As 
the  Jewish  race  scattered  throughout  the 
world  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about 
fifteen  million  and  is  increasing  fast,  the 
national  home  is,  therefore,  not  designed 
to  shelter  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
race  at  any  time,  and  this  number  only  if 
the  doors  of  Palestine  be  tight  shut  against, 
all  others.  But  a  certain  increase  of  its 
present  peoples  must  be  allowed  for  unless 
these  are  to  be  practically  driven  away; 
hence,  not  even  one-quarter  of  the  Jews 
can  ever  come.  Is  this  the  idea  the  aver- 
age man  had  conceived  of  the  "reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  National  Home"  that  Mr. 
Balfour  declared  for  in  1917  and  that  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  recently  announced  in  his 


program  as  British  High  Commissioner  for 
Palestine? 

It  is  apparently  then  as  a  National  Home, 
Limited,  that  we  are  to  think  of  the  Pales- 
tine Zionist  plan. 

Dr.  Eder,  the  director  of  the  Zionist 
Commission  in  Jerusalem,  described  what 
the  leaders  of  the  Zionist  movement  hope 
to  do  with  Palestine. 

He  said  they  wanted  to  make  of  it  a  land 
"for  small  holders  working  cooperatively." 
Only  one-third  of  the  naturally  cultivable 
land  is  under  cultivation.  Besides  the  twro- 
t  birds  that  can  be  used  without  artificial 
means,  a  large  proportion  of  the  stony  hills 
of  Judea  can,  he  declared,  be  made  fertile 
by  irrigation.  There  the  olive  and  the  vine 
can  have  a  big  future.  There  are  places 
where  this  experiment  has  been  success- 
fully tried.  Animal  fodder  can  also  be  cul- 
tivated on  the  rocky  slopes  if  they  are 
properly  irrigated,  thus  stock-farming  can 
be  largely  developed  with  its  adjunct  of 
dairy  industries. 

The  Jordan  Valley,  said  Dr.  Eder,  is  to 
be  irrigated  and  will  take  half  a  million 
population.  In  this  hot,  subtropical  cli- 
mate, the  cotton  plant  produces  two  crops 
a  year.  Tropical  fruits  grow  abundantly. 
The  Crusaders  produced  sugar  there,  as  the 
rums  of  their  sugar-mill  show.  This  can 
be  planted  again. 

The  Jordan  River,  in  its  upper  reaches, 
will  furnish  electric  powder  for  the  lighting, 
transport,  and  industries  of  the  whole 
country. 

Dr.  Eder  disparaged  the  development  of 
tourism  and  pilgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land. 
He  said  it  made  a  population  "parasitic." 

He  also  deprecated  the  report  of  oil  at 
the  Dead  Sea.  "We  don't  want  capitalists 
coming  in  and  developing  a  big  oil  industry 
here,'*  he  said.  "That  would  be  a  side  of 
things  for  which  we  are  not  ready  yet. 
We  want  to  establish  a  university  and  build 
up  a  center  here  for  Jewish  culture." 

Later  on.  Avhen  the  population  is  educated 
up  to  it,  Dr.  Eder  said  they  woidd  want 
elective  self-government,  and  wrhen  asked 
whether  they  would  then  desire  autonomy 
tinder  Great  Britain  or  independence,  he 
replied:  "Autonomy — under  the  League  of 
Nations. 

"That  is  a  trifle  vague  at  present,"  he 
admitted.  "Everything  depends  on  how 
1  he  League  works  out." 

A  cultural  and  agricultural  Palestine  with 
no  big  industries,  a  small  cooperative  com- 
monwealth, such  as  the  idealist  Bolshevik 
brochures  picture,  with  establishments  ded- 
icated to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
science — especially  sociology,  that  im- 
mensely important  study,  in  which  the 
Jewish  mind  always  shows  so  keen  an  in- 
terest— this,  then,  seems  to  be  the  Zionist 
project  for  the  Holy  Land. 

Wondering  if  it  was  thought  that  this 
prospect  Avould  attract  Jews  from  America, 
England,  Germany,  etc.,  Dr.  Eder  was 
asked  whence  it  was  expected  that  the  pop- 
tdation  for  the  national  home  would  come. 
"From  Russia  and  Poland,"  he  replied. 

Altho  there  are  practically  no  agricul- 
tural Jews  in  Poland,  Dr.  Eder  recalled  the 
fad  that  there  are  Jewish  agricultural  com- 
munities in  Russia.  As  for  Poland,  it  is 
not  uninteresting  to  note  that  last  fall  when 
the  writer  was  in  that  country,  the  Jews 
who  wanted  to  own  farm  property  were  not 
talking  of  leaving  Poland  and  going  to 
Palestine,  but  of  forcing  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment to  allot  them  land  there. 

The  advanced  guard  who  have  come  to 
Palestine  to  begin  the  Zionist  movement 
number  among  them  some  Russian  Jews 
plus  several  fairly  large  groups  formed  in 
America  and   England  under  Zionist  aus- 


pices and  sent  out  here  with  all  expenses 
paid. 

There  has  as  yet  been  no  influx  from 
Russia.  The  British  authorities  do  not 
encourage  it,  for  one  thing,  knowing  that 
no  provision  can  yet  be  made  for  immi- 
grants in  Palestine.  For  another  thing,  it 
may  be  that  the  mass  of  the  Jews  in  Russia 
do  not  care  tc  leave  there.  Sovietism  has 
probably  given  them  a  new  and  better 
standing  in  that  country,  and  now  that 
Bolshevism  is  passing,  or  has  already 
passed,  into  a  far  more  reactionary  regime 
and  business  is  about  to  begin  again,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Jews  would  not  care  to 
leave  the  vast  opportunities  that  are  now 
opening  out  in  those  regions. 

The  Zionists,  newly  come  to  Palestine, 
are  for  the  most  part  living  in  Jerusalem 
itself,  that  is,  the  community  buildings 
constructed  just  outside  the  walls.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  Montefiore  establish- 
ment, where  most  of  the  Zionists  recently 
brought  from  America  are  lodged  as  pro- 
teges of  the  Montefiore  Fund.  Those  com- 
ing in  from  Russia  seem  to  have  taken 
care  of  themselves  as  best  they  may  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  immigrants,  and  in  Pales- 
tine as  things  are  now,  that,  of  course,  is 
rather  hard  lines. 

The  truth  is  that  whereas  it  is  easy  to 
sketch  on  paper  a  plan  for  putting  several 
million  people  on  land  there  is  a  good  deal 
involved  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
scheme.  People  have  to  have  houses  to 
live  in.  They  have  to  have  food  and  water. 
This  country  as  it  is  now  is  largely  barren 
and  waterless.  Roads  have  to  be  built  to 
provide  them  with  access  to  their  homes. 
Before  they  can  lay  out  farms  this  unused 
ground  has  to  be  prepared.  In  the  case  of 
the  wilderness  of  stony  mountains,  of  which 
so  much  of  Palestine  is  composed,  the  work 
of  leading  water  up  there,  of  planting  trees, 
making  roads,  building  houses,  is  going  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  a  vast  sum 
of  money. 

The  labor  for  all  these  enterprises  of  land 
development  is  not  expected  to  be  furnished 
by  Jewish  immigrants,  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed nor  physically  equipped  for  such 
work.  Neither  is  it  anticipated  that  the 
direction  of  the  building  and  engineering 
work  involved  will  be  undertaken  by  Jews, 
for  the  reason  that  there  seem  to  be  no 
Jewish  engineering  firms.  All  this  work 
will  evidently  have  to  be  done  by  the  usual 
engineers  who  are  equipped  to  undertake 
such  tasks.  Under  a  British  occupation 
ii  is  expected  naturally  that  such  contracts 
will  fall  to  British  firms. 

Needless  to  say.  nothing  of  this  has  com- 
menced yet.  Before  it  can,  two  things  are 
necessary:  First,  a  state  of  peace,  and, 
secondly,  funds.  The  British  armies  will 
establish  peace  if  they  can.  The  funds,  it 
is  hoped,  will  come  from  America  in  dona- 
lions  and  loans  and  from  Britain  in  invest- 
ment of  capital. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Jews  who  have 
come  back  to  Zion  for  then  inheritance 
have  found  the  conditions  impossible.  No 
place  to  live,  nothing  to  eat  except  at  prices. 
that  make  the  American  H.  C.  of  L.  look 
like  a  paupers'  paradise,  and  no  means 
whatever  of  making  a  living.  There  are 
no  industries,  no  cities,  wherein  to  pick  up 
employment.  Jerusalem  itself  is  a  small 
town,  and  the  Jews  who  belong  here  hav6 
already  absorbed  all  the  shopkeeping  and 
commerce  that  the  population  can  support. 
This  is  not  much,  as  the  Arabs  are  very 
poor,  and,  moreover,  they  wear  the  kind  of 
clothes  that  once  bought  last  a  lifetime. 
They  have  not  yet  fallen  for  the  dress- 
makers' happy  invention  of  changing  style-. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Zionist?; 
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Radium 
Luminous  Material 


eJ  "want  that  on  minel" 

If  the  gasoline  gauge  on  your  car  has  an  Undark  dial,  you  can  easily  see 
it  in  the  darkest  spot  of  road  or  garage  without  the  nuisance  of  carrying  a 
portable  light,  or,  what  is  most  common,  tempting  fate  with  a  lighted  match. 

Undark  is  a  factor  for  safety  and  service  wherever  it  is  used.  It  will 
make  your  car's  gauges  give  the  same  a^hour  sight  service  that  Undark 
gives  to  watch  dials. 

Such  automobiles  as  Pierce- Arrow,  Kissel  Kar,  Stevens-Duryea,  Lincoln, 
and  others  have  Undark  on  gasoline  gauges  as  standard  equipment. 

UNDARK  doesn't  get  dark  in  the  dark 

It  contains  real  radium,  the  most  precious  of  all  minerals.  Undark 
keeps  glowing  for  years. 

We  are  miners  and  refiners  of  radium-bearing  ore,  the  pioneer  manu- 
facturers of  radium  luminous  material  in  this  country  and  the  largest  in 
the  world. 

Undark  can  be  successfully  applied  by  manufacturers  in  their  own 
plants.  It  is  a  simple  process.  We  will  instruct  operators  and  organi-e 
the  work  for  you.     Write  for  details. 

If  you  are  interested  in  seeing  how   UNDARK  can  be  applied,  we  will  send  you  a 
Try-out  Set  for  $j.oo.      In  writing  state  class  of  work  for  whicli  you  want  to  use  it. 

RADIUM  LUMINOUS  MATERIAL  CORPORATION 

58  Pine  Street,  New  York  City 
Factories:   Orange,   N.  J.  Mines:   Colorado  and  Utah 


Mark-  S'ame  Undark  Reg     Vnnl        I 


Undark  is  used  on  numerous 
articles,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are    the    most    important 


Watches 

Clocks 

Flashlights 

Pull-Chain  Pendants 

Push-Button  Switches 

Flip  Switches 

Door  Bells 

House  Numbers 

Hospital  Call  Bells 

Ships'  Compasses 

Locks 

Safe  Combinations 


Gasoline  Gauges 

Speedometers 

Steam  and  Pressure  Gauge* 

Revolver  Sights 

Telephone  Mouthpiece 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Mine  Signs 

Women's  Felt  Slippers 

Fish  Bait 

Theatre  Seat  Numbers 

Convention  Buttons 

Poison  Indicators 


Names  of  the  makers  of  these 
furnished  upon  request 
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A  Delightful  Lather 

And  Lotion  in  One! 

Think  of  what  this  means  to  every  man  who 
shaves  365  clays  in  the  year.  A  perfect,  ready- 
prepared  lather  that  softens  the  beard  at 
first  touch — and  makes  shaving'  easier  and 
quicker.  No  powder  or  lotion  is  required 
afterward.  For  Uhry's  DeLUXE  Shaving 
Lather  is  an  antiseptic,  soothing-  lotion  in  it- 
self. Made  of  pure  edihle  oils.  No  caustics. 
That  cooling,  refreshing  afterglow  is  dis- 
tinctly characteristic  of  Uhry's  DeLUXE 
Shaving  Lather. 

.Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you  at 
once,  send  us  his  name  and  50c  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  large  tube  of  DeLUXE  Shaving  Lather. 

It's  Worth  Demanding 


In  tubes  and 
1- pound  jars 

Dealers:  Ask 
your  jobber 


who  have  come  are  looking  for  the  first 
means  of  leaving.  A  sojourn  of  any  mean- 
ing at  the  American  Consulate  in  Jerusalem 
will  show  the  observer  where  they  are  all 
heading  for,  no  matter  whence  they  came. 
Those  Avho  ence  made  up  their  minds  to 
leave  Russia  apparently  left  it  for  good. 
Those  who  came  from  England  are  for  the 
most  part  not  allowed  to  return  to  that 
country.  A  new  law  recently  passed  there 
prevents  this.  Hence  the  most  tangible 
result  so  far  of  the  Zionist  movement  is  to 
have  evacuated  a  considerable  number  of 
Jewish  families  from  various  parts  of  Europe 
to  America  via  Jerusalem. 

Even  those  who  have  come  from  America 
under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  Zion- 
ist societies  to  form  "model  communities," 
and  are  reproached  by  the  rest  for  their 
idle  and  care-free  existence  here  at  the  so- 
cieties' expense,  soon  tire  of  this  monoto- 
nous life,  unvaried  by  the  work,  pleasures, 
and  excitement  that  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  in  American  cities,  and  want  to 
go  back.  The  "return  to  Zion,"  they  say, 
is  not  as  it  was  painted. 


(EnUrc.j  U.  S.  l.Mi  Office)! 


KUHRY  &>CO. 

CHICAGO 

Sole  -A\akers 


THE  LAST  NEW  YORK  WHALEBONE 
SHOP  CLOSED  ITS  DOORS 

DAME  FASHION'S  whimsies  have 
caused  the  growth  and  decline  of 
many  trades  and  callings,  and  through 
her  fickleness  New  York  City  has  lost  an 
industry  that  was  unique,  and,  not  so  long 
ago,  indispensable.  The  last  whalebone- 
merchant  in  that  city  has  closed  his  shop, 
and  the  big  sign,  "whalebone,"  which 
was  painted  across  the  front  of  an  old 
building  on  Duane  Street,  must  soon  give 
placo  to  something  more  modern,  tho  in- 
evitably less  picturesque.  Writing  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  Robert  G.  Skerret 
gives  an  account  of  the  career  of  George 
Messmann,  the  "last  of  New  York's  noted 
whalebone  dealers."  He  lets  Mr.  Mess- 
mann tell  his  own  story: 

I  had  that  sign  painted  large  and  white 
because  I  learned  as  a  mere  lad  that  ad- 
vertising pays.  Indeed,  it  was  an  adver- 
tisement that  gave  me  my  start  when  the 
time  came  for  me  to  get  out  and  hustle  for 
myself.  My  father  left  Germany  during 
the  troublous  period  of  1848,  for  his  Re- 
publican ideas  did  not  fit  in  with  the  views 
of  the  royal  authorities  of  Prussia.  He 
came  here  with  very  modest  means,  and 
the  family  grew  faster  than  his  purse.  I 
was  one  of  five  boys,  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
got  a  public-school  training  it  was  made 
plain  to  me  that  I  should  have  to  do  some- 
thing toward  my  own  support.  The  cru- 
cial question  was,  What? 

Happily,  on  February  8,  1864,  William 
Forster  advertised  in  one  of  the  daily  papers 
that  he  wanted,  at  161  Duane  Street,  a  boy 
who  could  speak  German.  While  I  spoke 
the  tongue  only  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
I  had  a  wider  understanding  of  it,  and 
hoped  that  that  knowledge  would  suffice. 
So,  with  some  other  youngsters,  I  mounted 
the  steps  to  Mr.  Forster's  office.  We  were 
asked  a  few  questions  and  then  called  upon 
to  write  the  proprietor's  name,  and  right 
there  my  schooling  served  me  well.  Mr. 
Forster  liked  my  writing  and  told  me  to 


report  the  next  morning  at  half -past  seven. 
My  first  job  was  to  sweep  out  the  shop, 
and  the  ne^t  thing -I  was  set  to  counting 
tiny  rods  of  whalebone. 

For  two  years  Messmann  worked  around 
the  shop,  learning  the  trade,  and  was  able 
to  buy  out  the  business  in  1890.  He  has 
always  been  conservative,  for  he  says: 

I  have  kept  the  fittings  of  this  establish- 
ment just  as  they  were  when  Mr.  Forster 
first  took  me  on.  It  has  given  me  a  lot  of 
pleasure  to  retain  that  original  atmosphere, 
and  I  think  the  familiar  setting  has  had 
much  to  do  with  making  me  forget  my 
gathering  years.  I  have  had  continually 
about  me  the  visible  reminders  of  my 
boyhood 

My  business  card  during  the  three  dec- 
ades of  my  proprietorship  has  been  exactly 
like  those  of  my  predecessors,  save  for  tho 
substitution  of  my  own  name.  That 
spouting  whale  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  has  been  a  sort  of  trade-mark  famil- 
iar to  our  customers. 

It  probably  falls  short  of  the  present-day 
standards  of  art  in  advertising,  but  our 
friends  knew  that  it  stood  for  the  best  in 
whalebone.  In  the  same  way  that  I  have 
held  to  old-fashioned  things.  I  have  kept 
aloof  from  the  essentially  modern.  I  have 
clung  to  gas  for  lighting,  while  my  neigh- 
bors have  generally  adopted  electricity,  and 
somehow  I  could  not  take  kindly  to  the 
telephone  in  business.  You  see,  many  of 
our  customers  have  been  of  the  feminine 
sex,  and  women  are  just  naturally  a  bit 
impatient.  I  realized  that  with  a  tele- 
phone at  hand  I  should  have  to  give  a  good 
deal  of  my  time  explaining  why  I  had  not 
delivered  orders  for  whalebone.  I  knew 
that  they  would  get  the  stuff  as  soon  as  it 
was  ready,  so  why  waste  time  talking  about 
delays  that  could  not  be  helped? 

The  invention  of  substitutes  rang  tho 
knell  of  the  whalebone  business.  So  long 
as  the  price  of  the  genuine  article  was  com- 
paratively low,  the  business  flourished,  but 
when  greedy  dealers  began  to  charge  up  to 
six  dollars  a  pound  for  the  raw  material, 
the  users  decided  they  would  have  to  get 
along  without  whalebone.  Then  were  pro- 
duced "featherbone,"  gutta-percha,  and 
other  makeshifts,  none  of  which,  however, 
can  equal  whalebone  in  lightness,  elasticity, 
and  durability,  in  the  opinion  of  the  old 
whalebone  merchant.  Mr.  Messmann  told 
of  the  business  when  it  was  at  its  best,  and 
of  the  problems  he  had  to  meet  to  keeping 
it  going: 

I  used  to  think  nothing  in  the  days  gone 
by  of  handling  a  matter  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  whalebone  in  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth.  My  Working  force  at  that 
peak  of  the  business  numbered  twenty-five 
cutters.  You  can  imagine  how  I  felt  when 
I  had  to  let  my  men  go,  one  by  one,  until 
I  had  not  enough  to  do  to  warrant  holding 
more  than  two  or  three.  In  these  days  of 
labor  agitation,  let  me  say  that  I  never  had 
a  strike,  and  more  than  once  I  have  actually 
had  to  order  my  foreman  away  to  make 
sure  that  he  wotdd  have  a  vacation.  Our 
working  hours  have  been  the  same  since  I 
came  here  in  my  teens.  We  have  started 
at  seven-thirty,  have  had  half  an  hour  at 
noon,  and  closed  invariably  at  half-past 
five.  Sundays  have  always  been  holidays, 
and  for  the  other  holidays  the  men  have 
been  paid  without  question.     They  could 
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always  bo  sure  of  getting  their  money  each 
Saturday  evening. 

I  have  had  my  fight  with  would-be  monop- 
olies, but  I  won  out  with  the  odds  against 
me  for  a  while,  thanks  to  loyal  customers 
and  Ye  Okie  Tavern  which  1  started  on  the 
ground  floor  as  an  added  source  of  revenue 
when  things  looked  blackest  ahead.  In  the 
days  when  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Com- 
pany was  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
whalebone  there  were  eight  bone-cutting 
houses  in  New  York  City.  Then  the  Pa- 
cific Company  decided  to  catch  and  to 
manufacture  its  own  product.  Of  course, 
tliis  was  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
controlling  the  prices  of  the  marketable 
article.  Right  off  raw'  bone  jumped  to  six 
dollars  a  pound.  Just  what  this  means  can 
be  understood  when  I  tell  you  that  a  big 
whale  yields  quite  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  material. 

The  heavy  hand  of  the  would-be  mo- 
nopoly was  laid  on  me  shortly  afterward 
when  a  local  agent  of  the  Pacific  concern 
asked  mo  to  call  at  his  office,  where  I  met 
a  pompous  person  of  the  name  of  Blank, 
the  commodore  of  the  whaling  fleet.  Like 
the  bluff  sailor  that  ho  was,  he  bluntly  told 
me  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company 
wanted  to  buy  me  out  and  asked  me  to 
name  my  price.  The  proposition  stag- 
gered me,  for  it  meant  rooting  me  out  of  a 
business  that  I  looked  upon  as  my  life-work. 
I  sparred  for  time  and  said  I  would  give 
my  answer  the  next  day — determined  to 
take  counsel  with  my  missus.  Old  Blank 
laughed  in  my  face  when  I  set  my  figure, 
and  in  plain  terms  told  me  to  go  home  and 
think  again.  Shortly  afterward  he  made 
a  second  offer,  but  I  did  not  like  that  one, 
either,  and  my  counter-terms  were  too  high. 
The  commodoro  then  gave  me  a  broadside 
of  seagoing  abuse  and  threatened  that  his 
people  woidd  proceed  to  freeze  me  out. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  shop  I  had 
plenty  of  food  for  thought,  and  a  lot  of  it 
was  not  particularly  palatable.  Those  Pa- 
cific people  had  me  at  a  disadvantage,  for 
I  had  to  depend  upon  them  for  baleen,  and 
they  could  dictate  the  price.  Worse  still, 
they  tried  to  cut  the  props  from  under  me 
by  offering  to  sell  to  my  customers  for  a 
full  dollar  a  pound  less  than  1  could  let 
them  have  it.  And  now  here  is  where  Ye 
Okie  Tavern  helped  me  out  of  a  tight  place. 
At  the  time  the  ground  floor  was  vacant, 
and  I  determined  upon  a  gamble,  at  a 
considerable  cost,  by  turning  the  space  into 
a  restaurant.  A  number  of  big  dry-goods 
houses  stuck  by  me  and  refused  to  have 
any  dealings  with  the  Trust.  Those  loyal 
firms  and  the  tavern  kept  my  head  above 
water  during  the  two  doubtful  years  thai 
followed  before  I  he  greed  of  the  monopolists 
drove  their  enterprise  upon  the  rocks. 
Something  els.  tided  me  along  during  that 
anxious  period,  and  i  learned  the  money- 
making  meaning  of  a  by-product. 

Every  slab  of  baleen  has  a  part  where 
the  material  begins  to  split.  This  '-an  be 
cut  only  in  short  lengths,  and  normally, 
hail    little,    if  any,    market    value.      At   the 

time,  in  Europe,  I  had  among  my  cus- 
tomers makers  of  military  caps,  and  to 
them  I  could  sell  the  si  ufl'  at  a  good  figure, 
whereas  DO  one  here  wanted  it.      I  was  able 

by  this  opening  to  dispose  of  every  bit  of 
my  bone,  and  this  helped  me  out  wit  the  big 

rival  that  was  bent  upon  crushing  me,  and 
did,  indeed,  drive  many  of  my  fellows  to 
the  wall. 


The  Literary 

SONGS  THAT  GAVE  PEP  TO  THE 

OLD-TIME  PRESIDENTIAL 

CAMPAIGN 

THE  conspicuous  absence  thus  far  of 
songs  designed  to  inject  pep  into  tho 
Presidential  campaign  is  attributed,  among 
other  things,  to  the  lack  of  inspiring 
material.  The  issues  apparently  do  not 
invite  to  song.  Of  course,  the  election 
is  still  some  time  off,  and  in  the  meantime 
some  genius  of  syncopation  may  bring 
forth  a  League  of  Nations  jazz  or  an 
H.  C.  of  L.  fox-trot,  but  it  doesn't  seem 
likely,  and  in  any  event  such  music  prob- 
ably would  not  meet'  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. A  John  Barleycorn  dirge  might 
go  reasonably  well  as  expressive  of  the 
feeling  of  a  lot  of  disconsolate  folk,  but  it 
would  hardly  induce  anybody  to  come  out 
and  whoop  it  up  for  any  candidate, 
particularly  if  the  candidates  continue 
to  straddle  tho  fence  separating  the 
"wets"  from  the  "drys."  It  is  further 
pointed  out  that  just  as  the  issues  fail  to 
inspire  melody,  so  there  is  nothing  in  tho 
personalities  of  the  candidates  to  make 
anybody  break  out  in  song.  They  lack 
the  magnetism,  it  is  said,  which  creates 
fans,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  colorful 
qualities  of  a  Roosevelt  or  the  silver- 
tongued  persuasive  powers  of  a  Bryan. 
Also,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the 
newspaper,  and  the  magazine,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  deluge  of  campaign  litera- 
ture and  the  "canned"  speeches,  all  con- 
tribute to  make  superfluous  in  these 
degenerate  days  the  campaign  singing, 
the  torchlight  processions,  tho  fiery  cam- 
paign oratory,  and  all  the  other  methods 
employed  to  arouse  the  populace  in  the 
good  old  days.  "Them  was  the  happy 
days,"  and  their  brave  spirit  is  reflected 
in  an  anthology  of  campaign  songs  of  that 
bygone  period  recently  collected  by  Sydney 
Williams  and  set  out  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  from  which  wo  quote  as 
follows: 

The   most   sedate  of   all,   and   probably 

the    first,    is    one    in    which    Paine    extols 
"The  Father  of  His  Country": 

Should  the  tempest  of  war  overshadow  our  land, 

Its    bolts    could    ne'er    rend    Freedom's    temple 

asunder; 
For  unmoved  at  its  portals  would  Washington 

stand, 
And  repulse  with   his  breast  the  assaults  of  the 

thunder. 
His  sword  from  the  sleep 

of  its  scabbard  would  leap, 

And   conduct   with   its  point  every  flash  to  the 

deep! 
For   ne'er  shall   the   sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves, 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  (lie  sea    rolls  a 

wave. 

The  ja/.z  element  enters  campaign  verse 
with   the   candidacy   of   Thomas  Jefferson. 

And  we  note  prenguration  of  "One  Hun- 
dred Per  ("int.  Americanism'  ': 

The  Federalists  are  down  at   last, 
The  Monarchists  completely  east, 
The  Aristocrats  are  strip!  of  power, 
Storms  o'er  the  British  taction  lower. 
Soon  we  Republicans  shall  Bee 
Columbia's  son-;  from  bondage  freel 
Ford1  lion  the  Federalists  will  stare 
At  Jefferson  in  Adams's  chair  I 

Andrew     Jackson,      the     idolized     and 

fiercely     hated     leader,     Stimulated     bards. 
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His  followers  fancied  most  a  song  celebrat- 
ing his  defeat  of  Pakenham  in  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans: 

You  vc  heard,  I  s'pose,  of  New  Orleans, 

It's  famed  for  youth  and  beauty; 

There  are  girls  of  every  hue,  it  seems. 

From  snowy  white  to  sooty. 

Now,  Pakenham  had  made  his  brags. 

If  lie  that  day  was  lucky. 

He'd  have  the  girls  and  cotton  bags. 

In  spite  of  Old  Kentucky  ! 

But — 
Jackson,  lie  was  wide-awake, 
And  was  not  scared  at  trifles, 
For  well  lie  knew  Kentucky's  boys, 
With  their  death-dealing  rifles. 
He  led  them  down  to  cypress  swamp, 
The  ground  was  low  and  mucky; 
There  stood  John  Bull  in  martial  pomp. 
And  here  stood  Old  Kentucky. 

One  of  the  highly  picturesque  campaigns 
was  that  of  1840,  when  "Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler,  too"  rolled  on  to  victory  with  their 
log*  cabin  and  hard-cider  exhibits.  A 
pioneer  in  barber-shop  minstrelsy  wrote 
for  them  a  ditty  with  an  undying  line: 

What     has     caused     the    commotion,    'motion, 
'motion, 
Our  country  tlirough? 
It  is  the  ball  a  rolling  on,  for  Tippecanoe  and 

Tyler,  too. 
And  with  them  we  will  beat  Van! 
Van  is  a  used  up  man! 

In  the  same  campaign  Maine  produced 
a  jingle  with  an  enduring  sentiment: 

She  went  hell  bent 

For  Governor  Kent. 

For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too; 

For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too. 

The  dinner-pail  argument  got  into  the 
Clay-Polk  campaign  in  1844: 

Here's  a  health  to  the  workingman's  friend, 
Here's  good  luck  to  the  plow  and  the  loom! 
Him  who  will  not  join  in  support  of  our  cause 
May  light  dinners  and  ill-luck  illume. 

Both  sides  "joined." 

Fremont  was  a  candiate  of  rare  pic- 
turesqueness.  "The  mustang  colt,"  his 
supporters  called  him.  And  sedate  Bu- 
chanan was  "the  old  gray  nag"  that  suf- 
fered by  comparison: 

The  mustang  colt  is  strong  and  young, 
His  wind  is  good,  his  knees  not  sprung. 
The  old  gray   horse  is  a  well-known  hack. 
He's  long  been  fed  at  the  public  rack. 
The  mustang  is  a  full-blooded  colt, 
He  can  not  shy!     He  will  not  bolt! 
The  old  gray  nag,  when  he  tries  to  trot, 
(iocs  round  and  round  in  the  same  old  spotl 
The  mustang  goes  at  a  killing  pace. 
He's  bound  to  win  the  four-mile  race! 
Then  do  your  best  with  the  old  gray  hack, 
The  mustang  colt  will  clear  the  track! 

The  Lincoln  of  1800  was  a  derided 
candidate.  Proslavory  men  grew  foul- 
mouthed  in  reflections  upon  his  mental  and 
physical  characteristics.  One  of  their 
sweeter  efforts  in  doggerel  went  as  follows 

Tell  us  he's  a  second  "Webster, 
Or,  if  better.  Henry  Clay; 
That  he's  full  of  gentle  humor, 
Placid  as  a  summer's  day. 

Tell  again  about  the  cordwood; 
Seven  cords  or  more  per  day; 
How  each  night  he  seeks  his  closet. 
There  alone  to  kneel  and  pray. 

Any  lie  you  tell  we'll  swallow — 
Swallow  any  kind  of  mixture-; 
But,  <>h,  don't,  we  beg  and  pray  you — 
Don't,  for  land's  sake,  show  his  picture. 

I      When  Andrew  Johnson  made  his  "swing 
.around     I  lie    circle."     seeking    vindication 
still  denied,   the  satirists  made  merry: 

.lust  before  the  election,  Andy, 
\\  e  are  thinking  most  of  you, 
While  W6  get  our  ballots  ready, 

Hut.  be  Mire,  they're  not  for  you 

No,  dear-  Andy,  you'll  not  get  them. 
Mill   you'll  gel   what   you  deserve! — 

oh.  yes,  you'U  gel  your  leave  of  absence 
\s  j on  su tag  around  the  curve. 
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The  first  time  (irani  ran,  Republicans 
united  in  a  parody  of  "Auld  Lang  Sync'*: 

Should  bravo  Ulysses  be  forgot. 

Who  worked  so  long  and  well 
<)n  fields  where  tires  of  Death  were  hot, 

And  brave  men  fought  and  fell? 

Iii  1X72  Grant,  distanced  Greeley.  But 
four  years  later  he  encountered  the  third- 
term  argument  in  his  own  party.  And 
sonjjs  of  derision  succeeded  hymns  of 
praise.     One  went  thus: 

"It  will  be  a  damned  shame."  cried  Fred. 
"  If  father  is  not  nominated  "  : 
And  so  when  the  shame 
Came  out  through  Jim  Blaine 

Our  Fred 

Bowed  his  head. 
Wept  like  a  water-cart,  it  is  said. 
And  howled  like  a  bulldog  under  a  shed 

He  said  with  eyes  red. 

"The  Empire  is  dead 
They  ain't  got  any  use  for  our  anointed  head." 

Garfield  was  good  material  for  the 
balladist : 

He  early  learned  to  paddle  well  his  own  forlorn 

canoe; 
Upon  Ohio's  grand  canal  he  held  the  In  Hum  true. 
And  now  the  people  shout   to  him,   "  l.o.   'tis  for 

you  we  wait . 
We  want   to  see  .lim  Garfield   guide  our  glorious 
Ship  of  State." 


ROOKIES  WHO   WERE  MADE  GOATS 
FOR   THE   GAIETY   OF   THE   ARMY 

THE  pranks  played  on  the  rookies  will 
be  among  the  tilings  recalled  with  glee 
by  veterans  of  tin-  Great  War  when  they 
get  together  in  reunions  in  the  years  to 
come.  Every  trade  has  its  tricks  perpe- 
trated for  the  benefit  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  novice,  ami  soldiering  is  no  exception. 
as  nearly  every  youth  had  occasion  to  learn 
shortly  after  he  donned  the  ().  D.  and 
found  himself  unwillingly  and  unwittingly 
contributing  toward  making  war  merry. 
"The  army  without  the  rookie  would  be 
like  a  bar  without  a  brass  rail — nothing  for 
the  weary  customers  to  rest  on."  according 
to  the  hardboiled.  While  the  practical 
jokes  played  upon  the  unsuspecting  young- 
sters when  they  first  began  to  serve  Uncle 
Sam  were  no  doubt  a  little  rough,  it  was 
not  long  before  they  learned  the  ropes. 
For  a  few  weeks  they  would  swallow  hook, 
line,  and  sinker  in  their  breathless  anxiety 
to  make  themselves  useful  amid  surround- 
ings entirely  new.  and  likewise  mysterious 
and  somewhat  terrifying.  But  after  they 
had  seen  a  few  tricks  pulled  they  got  wist 
and  looked  upon  all  propositions  with  sus- 
picion, especially  such  as  had  the  earmarks 
of  errands  of  mercy.  "A  boob  in  the  army 
is  made  over  faster  than  in  any  other  organ- 
ization," says  a  writer  in  Tin  American 
Legion  Weekly  (New  York',  from  whose 
reminiscences  dealing  with  stock  and  spon- 
taneous army  jokes  we  quote: 

If  it  is  a  warm  day  within  the  wigwam 
and  the  flies  are  holding  their  usual  con- 
vention, the  rook  may  be  sent  to  the  grease- 
wagon  for  a  bucket  of  steam  in  order  to 
steam  out  the  Hies:  or  a  call  may  be  sent 
from  the  supply-lent    for  the  new    men   to 


fall  in  for  the  0.  D.  issue  of  umbrellas  or 
tlie  summer  hat.  A  rook  may  even  clash 
with  a  supply  department  non-com  in  a  try 
for  some  0.  D.  hose. 

Frequently  the  rooks  complain  to  the 
supply  sergeant  thai  they  are  shy  on 
equipment .  such  as  the  0.  D.  vest  or  garters. 
One  boy  from  the  country  who  had  always 
worn  suspenders  has  been  known  to  go 
over  the  topper's  head  and  reach  the  skipper 
with  a  complaint  that  the  army  belt  hurt 
his  stomach. 

Altho  the  rookies  of  1918  thought  they 
were  veterans  by  the  time  they  bucked 
open  order,  a  bird  would  occasionally  be 
st 'lit  from  a  line  of  skirmishers  to  the  col- 
onel's headquarters  for  a  piece  of  skirmish 
line.  This  same  stunt:  was  frequently 
pulled  on  the  target  range,  when  an  excited 
rook  would  rush  off  for  some  firing-line. 
The  0.  D.  range-finder  has  also  been 
searched  for  as  well  as  the  gun-silencer. 

Not  infrequently,  on  his  first  guard 
mount,  a  rook  would  hurry  forth  in  his 
freshly  cleaned  equipment  to  the  general's 
headquarters  in  a  frantic  endeavor  to  get 
the  key  to  the  parade-grounds.  One  lad, 
bucking  for  orderly,  went  to  the  stable  for 
a  mule  for  guard  mount. 

The  rookie's  first  trial  in  striking  the 
pup-tents  was  always  fraught  with  much 
1  rouble.  If  his  tent-pegs  were  missing,  and 
they  usually  were,  some  one  would  proffer 
advice  f  hat  1  he  top  kick  had  a  handy  supply 
of  rubber  ones,  brought  along  for  an  emer- 
gency and  stored  in  the  company  clerk's 
field-desk.  The  pup-tent  sky-hook  was 
often  lost,  and  many  a  rook  has  sought  in 
vain  for  these  accessories.  Dining  cold 
weather  rooks  have  gone  for  a  scuttle  of 
coal  for  the  pup-tents  and  in  rainy  weather 
they  have  sought  for  the  folding  ditches. 

Mess  sergeants  were  often  bothered  by 
rookies  anxious  to  get  their  issue  of  tooth- 
picks or  a  meal  augers.  Bootleg  coffee  was 
considered  great  stuff  by  the  vets  and  an 
occasional  rookie  has  endeavored  to  try  it 
out.  After  a  few  days  on  a  busy  drill  many 
a  rook  has  sought  the  more  refined  and 
orderly  job  of  M.  P.  A  veteran  buck  in  the 
Southern  training- camp  formed  a  mule 
squad  consisting  of  rookies,  and  they  mani- 
cured the  corral  and  nudes  for  days  while 
training  the  mounts.  Their  duties  were  to 
patrol  the  streets  of  the  town  mounted  on 
the  fence-busters.  The  guffaw  s  of  the  large 
crowd  that  gathered  to  watch  them  water 
the  punishment-absorbers  sobered  their 
pent-up  desires  to  enforce  heaven's  first 
law,  order. 

The  non-coms  frequently  framed  rooks, 
striking  off  warrants  and  giving  them  com- 
missions of  much  dignity.  One  evening 
overseas  the  skipper  and  looey  of  a  certain 
outfit  had  gone  into  town,  leaving  at  their 
headquarters  a  dog-robber.  The  sergeant 
went  into  the  tent  and  lay  down  on  the 
skipper's  bunk,  sending  the  gear-polisher 
for  out-  Levinsky,  a  rook  of  the  first  water. 

Levinsky  stood  at  attention  just  out- 
side the  tent,  announcing  his  presence  by 
speaking  properly  in  the  third  person. 
From  within  came  the  stentorian  voice  of 
tlie  supposed  chief.  Levinsky  was  com- 
plimented much  and  often,  and  finally  hur- 
ried away  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm 
because  he  had  been  appointed  a  corporal. 

Levinsky  took  over  a  squad  and  on  line 
the  next  morning  reported  all  present  with 
much  gusto,  but  the  skip  looked  him  over 
and  reduced  him  so  far  that  Levinsky  never 
thereafter  even  dreamed  of  becoming  ;i 
private  first  class. 

Fellows  going  overseas  fell  for  a  lot  of 
stuff.  One  bunch  of  new  men  joined  an 
outfit  in  the  South,  soon  to  embark,  when 
the  company  clerk  announced  one  evening 
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every  service 


44T  CAN  install  Jenkins  Valves  and  forget  them  because 
I've    found   they    are   safe    and   dependable    in    every 
service."     This  is  the   common  testimony  of  the   ex- 
perienced engineer,  the  man  on  the  job,  who  knows  valves 
and  what  they  are  called  upon  to  do. 

Over  fifty -five  years  of  practical  manufacturing  experience  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  valves  and  valve  requirements  in  various  services  has  taught 
us  that  a  valve,  to  be  safe  and  dependable  under  all  conditions,  must  be 
heavy  and  so  proportioned  that  there  is  no  weakness  at  any  point. 

Jenkins  Valves  are  heavy.  The  metal  used,  whether  it  be  brass,  iron,  or 
steel,  is  of  the  best  quality  and  in  each  case  is  properly  distributed,  giving 
the  valve  correct  proportion.  They  are  designed  throughout  for  the 
maximum  service,  not  merely  the  average — and  so  tested  before  they 
leave  the  factory. 

Jenkins  Valves  are  used  for  steam,  water,  oil,  air,  gas,  chemical,  and  other 
services.  They  are  made  of  brass,  iron,  and  steel  in  various  types  and 
sizes.  Genuine  Jenkins  Valves  are  known  by  the  name  "Jenkins"  within 
a  Diamond  Mark  cast  on  the  body.  They  are  obtainable  through  supply 
houses  everywhere. 

Engineers,  Architects,  Contractors,  Plumbers.  Steam  Fitters,  Build- 
ing Owners,  and  others  interested  in  valves  are  invited  to  write  for 
descriptive  literature.  We  also  welcome  inquiries  from  manufac- 
turers, who  incorporate  valves  in  their  products.  Home  owners  and 
builders  will  be  supplied  with  interesting  booklets  on  Plumbing 
and  Heating  Valves. 

JENKINS  BROS. 

80  White  Street New  York         133  No.  Seventh  Street    -     -     Philadelphia 

524  Atlantic  Avenue    -----     Boston         646  Washfngton  Boulevard  -     -      Chicago 
St.  Louis       Pittsburgh       Washington       San  Francisco       Havana 

JENKINS  BROS.,  Limited 


1        ■.     r> 


103  St.  Remi  St.,  Montreal,  Can. 


6  Great  Queen  St.,  Kingsway,  W.  C.  2,  London,  Eng. 
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For  Pretty  Teeth — 
Do  This 


PLACE  a  small  quantity  of  Drucker's 
Revelation  Tooth  Powder  in  your 
hand.  Wrap  a  clean  handkerchief  or 
piece  of  sterile  gauze  around  your 
finger.  Dip  this  into  water  and  then 
into  the  powder,  and  rub  any  stain 
on  any  tooth.  See  how  easily  the  stain 
is  removed.  Or,  brush  all  your  teeth 
with  "Revelation"  and  see  how  quickly 
they  are  made  pearly  white. 


Tested  14  Years 
By  Dentists 

THE  woman  who  uses  Drucker's 
Revelation  Tooth  Powder  is  admired 
for  her  pretty  teeth — because 
"Revelation"  keeps  her  teeth  lustrous  and 
free  from  tartar  and  decay,  her  gums  firm, 
pink  and  healthy. 

Fourteen  years  ago  we  submitted  Drucker's 
Revelation  Tooth  Powder  to  a  test  by 
DENTISTS  ONLY.  We  stated  it  had 
been  perfected  to  arrest  fermentation  and 
take  off  all  fermentative  film  without  grit, 
which  is  dangerous  to  teeth  and  gums. 

Year  after  year  since  that  time  thousands 
of  dentists  have  made,  at  our  request,  the 
simple  TEST  that  proves  the  incompar- 
able cleansing  value  of  Revelation  Tooth 
Powder  and  have  acknowledged  our  claims 
as  to  its  prophylactic  qualities  overcoming 
the  causes  of  most  tooth  and  gum  troubles. 

As  a  result  of  this  TEST  BY  DENTISTS, 
we  were  called  upon  to  supply  1,000,000 
cans  of  "Revelation"  to  the  public  last 
year.  This  shows  that  women  and  men 
usually  follow  their  DENTIST'S 
ADVICE,  for  we  did  no  advertising. 

Any  dentist  will  tell  you  that 
daily  use  of  glycerine  or  oil 
will  soften  your  gums.  Con- 
sequently "Revelation"  is 
NOT  made  in  PASTE  FORM. 

Your  druggist  now  has  Drucker's 
Revelation  Tooth  Powder  or  can  get  it 
easily  from  his  jobber.  Or  we  will  supply 
you  by  mail.  Regular  price  35c,  with 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded. 

Made   only   by 

August  E.  Drucker  Co. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Branches 
NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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right  after  taps  for  the  new  men  to  fall  in 
for  overseas  medals. 

A  topper  of  this  same  outfit  had  a  lot 
of  Bibles,  thick  and  heavy,  which  had  been 
the  company  property  a  long,  long  while, 
but  which  were  very,  very  dusty.  When  it 
came  to  packing  for  the  big  show  it  was  a 
question  what  to  do  with  the  Bibles. 
Finally  the  topper  sent  for  the  new  men, 
and  as  they  reported  in  single  file  he  handed 
them  each  a  Bible,  explaining  that  it  was 
the  regular  issue  and  part  of  the  equipment. 
A  couple  of  these  beetles  couldn't  even  read 
English,  but  they  glommed  on  to  the  Bible 
and  laid  it  aside  only  when  prest  for 
wind  on  long  hikes,  weeks  later. 

More  than  one  rookie  has  reported  to 
the  company  clerk  as  an  orderly  or  Sibley 
engineer.  A  buck  once  sent  a  rookie  to 
the  colonel's  tent  as  orderly.  The  colo- 
nel gave  him  a  seat  and  a  good  cigar,  and 
before  he  left  lie  had  horned  in  for  a 
furlough. 

The  way  of  a  veteran  buck  with  a  rookie 
must  needs  be  hard.  Over  near  St.  Omer, 
in  France,  a  unit  was  camped  on  the  hill- 
side, having  moved  into  some  tents  which 
had  been  used  regularly  by  the  British.  In 
front  of  the  topper's  tent  on  one  company 
street  was  a  huge  pile  of  mallets  which  had 
been  used  to  drive  the  long  tent-pegs  into 
the  hard  ground.  The  unit  was  to  move 
forward  to  the  line  the  next  day,  and  every- 
body was  on  edge.  A  rook  passing  the  tent 
asked  the  company  clerk  what  the  mallets 
were  for. 

"Trench-raidei-s,"  he  said,  "silent  trench- 
raiders.  Haven't  you  got  your  issue  yet? 
There's  to  be  a  trench-raider  inspection  this 
afternoon." 

The  rook  went  off  with  the  trench-raider 
and  started  to  polish  it  up,  the  while  he 
wised  up  a  number  of  more  or  less  agitated 
soldiers  to  go  up  for  the  same  article. 
More  than  a  dozen  members  of  the  com- 
pany fell,  including  a  second  looey's  dog- 
robber. 

The  dog-robber  got  his  issue  and  also 
that  of  his  officer,  this  being  a  short-stick 
raider,  made  especially  for  officers,  so  the 
dog-robber  was  told.  "When  he  started 
toward  headquarters  carrying  the  raiders 
quite  some  throng  gathered  in  the  street. 
The  customary  snappy  salute  was  offered 
upon  the  altar  of  discipline  and  the  silent 
raider  handed  over.  Before  the  day  was 
over  the  silent  trench-raiders  were  being 
distributed  to  rooks  throughout  the  camp. 
A  rook  hit  a  Southern  training-camp 
after  a  month  of  service  and  wanted  a  fur- 
lough right  away,  alleging  that  he  had  been 
away  from  home  a  long  time,  and.  besides, 
had  only  one  mother.  The  bucks  told  him 
to  go  high  and  far,  and  the  newcomer  walked 
right  past  the  topper's  tent  and  bearded  the 
skip  in  ins  den.  Having  lost  the  case,  he 
reported  back  to  the  ringleader  of  the 
veterans.  He,  was  told  to  see  the  officer  of 
the  day  and  get  permission  to  consult  the 
guard-house  lawyer,  the  legal  adviser  for 
all  rookies  as  well  as  for  prisoners. 

Even  "first-class  private"  sounds  formi- 
dable to  a  bird  who  only  knows  an  officer 
as  "old  man"  or  "boss,"  as  a  rook  Italian 
always  addrest  his  captain.  Many  a  rookie 
has  broken  some  minor  rule  around  the 
pyramid  and  been  sent  forth  by  the  three- 
dollar-extra  man  to  bury  a  match,  digging 
an  immense  hole  for  the  purpose. 

One /outfit  got  up  a  story  that  one  of  the 
boys  had  died  and  a  rook  was  sent  to  every 
captain   in   the   regiment   for   a   donation. 


The  wiseacres  signed  their  own  skipper's 
name  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Sure  enough, 
after  several  hours'  toil,  this  innocent  re- 
turned with  a  ten-dollar  donation  from  ten 
out  of  eleven  officers. 


HUGO   STINNES,  WITHOUT  TITLE  OR 

OFFICE,   CALLED   THE  BOSS 

OF  GERMANY 

AX    obstreperous    individual    is    Hugo 
Stinnes,    the    man    who    almost   suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  up  the  recent  economic 
conference  at  Spa.     "We  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  whatever  Herr  Stinnes  may 
say,"  the  German  Government  had  warned 
the  conference  when  the  German  magnate 
was   invited   to   attend   its   sessions  as  an 
expert .     Apparently  his  Government  knew 
Stinnes  and  was  fearful  of  the  result  when 
he  should  open  up.     And  Stinnes  ran  true 
to    form.     Most    of    the    delegates    spoke 
sitting,   we  are   told,   but  when  Stinnes's 
turn  came,  he  rose,  banged  the  table  and 
shouted,  "I  rise  because  I  want  to  look  the 
person  I  am  talking  to  in  the  face."     He 
then  proceeded  to  tell  the  Allies  that  they 
would  not  get  the  German  coal  they  de- 
manded even  if  they  stationed  "niggers" 
at    the   mouth   of   every   pit.     Finally  his 
speech   became   so   insolent   in    tone   that 
he  was  rebuked  by  the  chairman,  which 
caused  him  to  moderate  somewhat.     His 
actions  at  this  meeting  seem  to  furnish  an 
index  to  the  character  of  the  man  who  is 
said    to    be  the  virtual  ruler  of   Germany 
to-day,  "with  a  power  hardly  inferior  in 
substance,    if    invested    with    much    less 
glamour,  than  that  of  his  late  unlamented 
predecessor,    Wilhelm    the    Last."     Agres- 
sive,     dynamic,     the    possessor    of    great 
wealth   and    apparently    controlling   prac- 
tically every  industry  worth  while  in  Ger- 
many, he  goes  on  his  imperious  way  run- 
ning    things     with     a     high     hand.     Says 
Eugene  S.  Bagger  in  the  New  York  Times: 

He  is  a  king;  he  is  more  than  that;  he 
is  a  whole  college  or  chapter  of  kings  rolled 
into  one.  He  is  coal  king,  railroad  king, 
steamship  king,  lumber  king,  wood-pulp 
king,  celluloid  king,  newspaper  king.  He 
is  also  a  deputy  to  the  new  German  Diet, 
where  he  is  a  member  of  the  German 
People's  party.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  party  much  in  the  same 
sense  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  a  member  of 
Standard  Oil.  He  does  not  belong  to  tin 
party;  the  party  belongs  to  him.  Nominal- 
ly he  is  a  member;  actually  he  is  "It." 

Among  his  many  kingdoms  he  regards 
coal  the  most  important,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  his  reign.  "I  build  on  coal,"  he 
once  in  the  days  lief  ore  the  war  said  to  an 
American  newspaper  correspondent.  "From 
coal  you  go  [he  meant,  of  course,  "I  go"] 
to  iron  and  steel,  and  then  to  various  in- 
dustries, to  ships  and  commerce;  and  coal 
will  lead  you  to  forests,  to  wood-pulp,  and 
paper."  There  he  modestly  stopt,  omit- 
ting to  add,  "and  from  paper  to  news- 
paper"; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
even  then  he  had  in  mind  what  the  com- 
mand of  a  country's  paper  supply  implied. 
To-day  he  commands  the  paper  supply  of 
Germany;  he  owns  forests  and  mills;  he 
owns  printing-presses;  he  owns  about  sixty 
dailies;  and  he  is  thus  majority  stock- 
holder,   so    to    speak,    of    German    public 
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irst  to    eliminate   metal  work 
rom    the  slab   of  the  lavatoru 

The  elimination  of  metal  from  the  fittings  on  the  lavatory 
slab  was  a  matter  of  gradual  progress  which  had  its  be- 
ginning in  1904,  when  Thomas  Maddock's  Sons  Company 
made  the  first  integral  supply  nozzle  lavatory.  This  fea- 
ture, which  supplied  hot  or  cold  water  or  any  desired 
mixture  of  both  from  a  single  integral  nozzle,  did  away 
with  the  use  of  metal  faucets. 

The  chain  and  plug  were  displaced  when  the  mechanical  waste 
control  with  its  china  trimmings  came  into  use.  Then,  with  the 
introduction  of  vitreous  china  valve  handles  and  escutcheons, 
the  remaining  metal  parts  were  eliminated  from  the  lavatory  slab 
and  the  disagreeable  labor  of  keeping  metal  work  clean  and 
bright  was  stopped  for  all  time. 

Made  entirely  of  glistening,  pure  white,  practically  unbreakable 
vitreous  china  which  will  neither  chip,  crack  nor  craze,  the 
Madbury  Lavatory  is  now  considered  the  finest  example  of  "all 
white"  sanitary  plumbing  equipment  ever  produced. 

Those  who  appreciate  the  value  of  equipping  a  new  home,  or  of 
modernizing  an  old  bathroom,  with  fixtures  of  Maddock  quality, 
should  write  for,  "Bathroom  Individuality" — mailed  upon  request. 

Thomas  Haddocks  Sons  Company, Trenton,  N.  J, 


Next  to  the  doctor, 
the  plumbing  contrac- 
tor is  the  most  impor- 
tant man  in  each  com- 
munity in  protecting 
the  health  of  the  fam- 
ily. 


ESTABLISHED        1859 


OLDEST     -      SANITAR.T    -     POTTERS      -     IN     -    AMERICA. 

Manufacture*;  of  tantlary  earrtrtnwart  plumbing  frxluret  for  bath,  kitchen  and  laundry  ruedt  i 
the  Lome  ,   alto  tanrtary  va>c  far  m:dtcal,  indtrttrral,  commercial  and  pnblu  braiding  indallalions 

'Branches:     HVew  TorA.-  ^Philadelphia  -  Chicago  -  San  Tranciseo  -  St.  e£ouis 


The  fixture  shou  n  above 
is  the  Madbury.  A  one- 
piece  vitreous  china  lav- 
atory of  the  pedestal  type 
with  integral  supply  noz- 
zle and  overflow  cleans- 
ing device,  both  exclusive 
Maddock  features. 

The  value  handles  and 
other  slab  fittings  Ore  also 
made  of  vitreous  china. 
which  eliminate!  the  care 
required  to  keep  ordinary 
metal  parts  clean. 
This  lavatory  may 
be  furnished  with  center 
leg  support,  instead  o, 
pedestal,  when  so  a\ 
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DURAND 

Steel  Racks 


VV7HAT  is  the    nature 
™     0f  the  commodity 
you  handle? 

Durand  Steel  Racks  are 
equally  adaptable  to  the 
storage  of  minute  or  bulky 
articles;  small  hardware, 
bars,  billets,  gears;  dry 
goods  or  package  supplies. 
They  are  scientifically  de- 
signed to  meet  widely 
varying  as  well  as  fluct- 
uating stocks. 

Write  our  Engineering 
Department  if  you  have 
stockroom   problems. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1505  Fl.  Dearborn  Bank  Bldg. 
Chicago 


505  Park  Row  Bldg. 
New  York 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 

Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  West  27th  St.,  Dept.L.D.,  New  York 
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RE  the   moving    parts    of  your  ma- 
chinery in  perfect  balance  ? 

If  not,  you  may  have  vibrations 
with  corresponding  reduction  of 
efficiency. 

It  is  our  work  to  study  and  eliminate 
vibrations. 

Send  for  our  booklet. 


Vibration  Specialty  Co. 

Harrison  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA.,    U.    S.    A. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


opinion.  This  is  not  a  mere  way  of  speak- 
ing; the  People's  party  (the  National 
Liberal)  won  the  recent  elections  through 
and  by  Stinnes's  control  of  newspapers 
plus  the  unlimited  campaign  funds  put  up 
by  him. 

His  record  in  the  world-war  is  a  sinister 
one,  but  it  remained  unknown  outside  of  the 
cabal  of  generals  and  industrial  magnates 
until  in  February,  1919,  Herr  Erzberger  told 
the  National  Assembly  how  he  had  re- 
moved him  from  the  sphere  of  the  Armis- 
tice Commission  because  Stinnes  had  been 
mainly  responsible  for  the  spoliation  of 
Belgian  factories  and  because  he  had  in- 
duced General  Headquarters  to  order  the 
deportation  of  Belgian  workers. 

His  baleful  influence  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  June, 
when  Herr  Breitscheid,  the  Independent 
leader,  said  that  the  plan  of  deporting  Bel- 
gians and  Frenchmen  to  forced  labor  in 
Germany  was  conceived  by  Stinnes;  that 
von  Bissing,  the  Governor-General  of 
Belgium,  carried  out  the  deportations  vir- 
tually under  Stinnes's  direction;  that  the 
destruction  of  workshops  and  wholesale 
theft  of  machinery  in  Belgium  and  northern 
France  were  suggested  by  him.  These 
revelations  were  recently  supplemented 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
who  reported  that  to-day  it  is  an  open 
secret  in  Germany  that  Stinnes  drew  up 
the  plan  for  the  destruction  of  French 
coal-mines,  and  by  a  writer  in  L'Evrope 
Nouvclle,  who  stated  Stinnes  had  bought 
up  for  28,000,000  francs  a  large  block  of 
Belgian  enterprises,  including  public  utili- 
ties, coal-fields,  iron-mines  and  works. 

The  defeat  of  the  Germans  provented  the 
German  magnate's  making  the  money  out 
of  the  last-named  transaction  he  had  hoped, 
but  apparently  he  is  one  of  those  astute 
individuals  who  arrange  their  affairs  so  as 
to  win  both  coming  and  going,  for  it  is 
said  that  even  the  depreciation  of  the  mark 
which  has  played  havoc  with  German 
industry  and  commerce  at  large,  not  only 
has  failed  to  lose  Stinnes  anything,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  netted  him  several  addi- 
tional millions.     We  read  further: 

Stinnes  has  his  specific  way  of  dealing 
with  labor.  It  consists  partly  in  out- 
bidding the  demands  of  his  workers, 
partly  in  terrorizing  them  into  submission 
by  ruthlessly  administered  pressure  of  the 
complex  machinery  of  his  wealth.  He 
undermined  the  influence  of  trade-unions 
upon  his  employees  by  granting  larger 
increases  of  pay  than  were  asked  for,  and 
he  anticipated  the  demand  for  a  share  in 
management  by  cleverly  framed  conces- 
sions. With  strikes  going  on  everywhere 
else,  yet  there  are  no  strikes  in  Stinnes's 
establishments. 

Many  of  the  German  manufacturers  op- 
posed the  plan  of  the  Reichswirtschaftsrat, 
or  national  industrial  parliament,  a  body 
dealing  with  economic  matters  and  con- 
stituted on  the  basis  of  trade  representa- 
tion. Stinnes  refused  to  be  frightened  by 
this  German  version  of  the  Soviet;  he  went 
into  it,  and  to-day  his  influence  there  is 
paramount. 

The  Economic  Review,  of  London,  trans- 
lates and  summarizes  a  recent  article  on 
Stinnes  from   the  leading  German   finan- 


cial journal,  Die  Banke.  The  German 
writer  gets  some  consolation  out  of  the 
thought  that  Herr  Stinnes  might  be  worse, 
but  it  does  not  greatly  admire  him  nor  his 
methods.     To  quote: 

We  were  living,  as  before  the  war,  amid 
ordered  political  conditions,  the  events 
which  have  been  taking  place  recently  in 
the  world  of  stocks  and  shares,  and  in  the 
industries  which  have  at  their  disposal 
ample  credit  from  the  banks,  would  be  se- 
verely censured  in  the  economic  supple- 
ments of  the  more  serious  commercial 
journals.  Only  a  few  years  ago  consider- 
able importance  would  have  attached  to 
such  trifles  as  that  a  joint-stock  company 
was  "cooking"  its  balance-sheet,  or  was 
carrying  on  a  capricious  dividend  policy, 
that  a  powerful  industrial  company  was 
enriching  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  small 
shareholders  of  companies  allied  to  it,  that 
an  industrial  magnate,  by  means  of  his  own 
and  other  people's  money,  was  obtaining 
control  over  multifarious  spheres  of  pro- 
duction, or  that  a  syndicate  dominated  by 
a  few  individuals  was  pursuing  monopo- 
listic aims.  In  those  days  the  events  which 
form  the  subject  of  numerous  articles  in 
the  press  under  the  heading,  "The  Stinnes 
Case,"  would,  in  their  early  stages,  have 
aroused  such  a  storm  of  protest  that  the 
Napoleon  of  the  German  industries  would 
have  been  compelled  considerably  to 
circumscribe  the  limits  of  his  authority. 
In  those  days,  when  capitalism  ruled 
supreme,  fear  would  have  been  engen- 
dered, and  with  good  reason,  that  the 
gigantic  schemes  of  a  Stinnes  with  their 
exaggerated  extension  of  the  capitalistic 
idea  would  have  a  provocative  effect 
and  might  well  give  rise  to  Socialist 
counter-measures  of  the  most  objectionable 
kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hugo  Stinnes 
must  be  regarded  as  the  incorporation  of 
the  capitalistic  principle,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  last  stage  preceding  the  eco- 
nomic revolution,  and  as  the  great  ex- 
propriator who,  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  Marx,  only  requires  to  be  expro- 
priated himself  to  permit  the  means  of  pro- 
duction to  pass  without  a  struggle  into  the 
hands  of  the  community. 

Even  before  the  war  Hugo  Stinnes  was 
an  industrial  potentate  of  the  very  first 
order.  Having  acquired  large  interest  in 
coal  and  the  means  of  forwarding  it,  he 
turned  his  attention  first  to  ores  and  pig- 
iron,  then  to  steel  and  semimanufactures, 
then  to  the  manufacture  of  finished  articles 
and  engineering,  then  to  the  production  of 
coke  on  a  large  scale,  to  gasification  and 
chemical  exploitation  of  pit  coal,  then  to  the 
construction  of  motors  and  ship-building, 
at  the  same  time  interesting  himself  in  side- 
lines, e.g.,  electricity,  aluminum,  the  dis- 
tillation of  lignite,  and  the  production  of 
oil  and  petrol.  At  the  service  of  all  these 
ventures  he  placed,  in  addition  to  his  fleet 
of  river  vessels,  a  powerful  marine  flotilla, 
and  later  on  acquired  large  blocks  of  shares 
in  the  Hamburg-America  and  other  lines. 
Some  of  the  later  stages  took  place  while 
the  war  was  going  on,  when  efficiency  had 
to  be  obtained  at  any  cost,  and  when  a  pre- 
mium was  placed  upon  the  amalgamation 
of  industrial  undertakings  and  their  incor- 
poration in  the  sphere  of  influence  of  an 
unfettered  will.  During  the  war  a  man 
who  with  unquestioned  authority  stood  at 
the  focal  center  of  industry,  and  who,  by 
pressing  a  button,  could  conjure  up  un- 
limited quantities  of  all  that  the  military 
authorities  required,  became,  naturally 
enough,  the  confident  and  instigator  of  the 
Government. 
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The  area  of  roofs  yearly  covered  with  Cerlain-leed 
is  greater  than  that  covered  by  any  other  kind  of 
prepared  roofing.  Certain-teed  comes  in  rolls — 
both  in  the  staple  gray  kind  and  the  mineral- 
surfaced  green  or  red,  and  also  in  green  or  red 
mineral-surfaced  shingles  for  residences.  Light, 
medium  and  heavy  Certain-teed  Roofings  are 
guaranteed  for  fiv  ,  ten  or  fifteen  years  respec- 
tively. The  mineral-surfaced  Certain-teed  is 
guaranteed  for  ten  years. 
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CERTAINTY  OF  QUALITY  AND  GUARANTEED    SATISFACTION-  CERTAIN-TEED 


NOT   even  the  many    great  Certain-teed   factories 
could,  unaided,  give  Certain-teed  Roofing  to  the 
public  at  the  present  moderate  price  per  roll. 

Getting  a  product  from  the  factory  to  the  user  often 
costs  as  much  as  its  manufacture. 

The  large  number  of  Certain-teed  warehouses  and 
hundreds  of  Certain-teed  distributing  centers  provide 
an  unusually  inexpensive  passage  for  Certain-teed  from 
the  factory  to  the  user. 

In  some  cities  the  average  dealer  is  only  an  hour's  haul 
by  truck  from  a  Certain-teed  point  of  supply. 

The  saving  of  freight  and  handling  charges  effected  by 
the  Certain-teed  system  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
purchaser  of  roofing. 

In  fact  the  Certain-teed  distributing  policy  saves  so 
much  that,  today,  a  roll  of  roofing  generally  costs  the 
user  less  than  it  did  years  ago. 

In  the  few  places  where  the  price  is  not  lower,  the  in- 
crease is  much  less,  proportionately,  than  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation 

General  Offices,   Saint  Louis 
Offices  and   Warehouses  in   Principal  Ci'.ies 


Certain-teed 

Certain-teec; 


PAINT  VARNISH -ROOFING  &  RELATED  BUILDING    PRODUCTS 
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This  Sedan — 

Whatever  the  Weather  May  Be" 


Y 


OU  can  enjoy  nature  in  all  its  moods  in  this  Overland 
Four-Door  Sedan. 

When  the  wind  and  dust  blow  or  the  rain  falls,  you  ride 
on  without  delay  or  inconvenience.  Wearing  apparel  un- 
soiled!     Full,  unobstructed  vision! 

"Whatever  the  Weather  May  Be,"  you  can  easily  adjust 
the  windows  converting  this  Sedan  into  a  storm-tight,  closed 
car,  or  a  breeze-swept,  open  car. 

Whatever  the  Roads  May  Be,  Triplex  Springs  absorb 
jolts  and  prevent  the  usual  rough  riding.  LComfort  for 
passengers!     Protection  and  long  life  for  the  car! 

Owing  to  its  light  weight  and  efficiency,  the  upkeep  as 
well  as  the  first  cost  of  this  convertible  car  is  less  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  heavier  touring  car — and  you  have  in 
addition  its  all-season  advantages  and  its  extraordinary 
riding  comfort. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 

The  John  N.  Willys  Export  Corporation,  New  York 

Willys-Overland  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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MOTORING  -AND  -AVIATION 


1 


Copyrighted  by  H.  M.  Beuncr.     Curt  s-  Aero  Photo. 

THE    FIRST    GORDON    BENNETT    WINNER. 

In  this  primitive  machine,  capable  of  making   only   forty-six   miles 

per  hour.  Glenn  Curtiss   beat    seven    European  contenders   for   the 

cup  in  1909.      A  modern  speed  biplane  is  shown  at  the  right. 


JTHE    AKMY    AIR    SERVICE    ENTRY. 

The  most  powerful  aviation  motor  ever  built  in  America,  a  Packard 
of  500  horse-power,  is  carried  by  this  compact  little  biplane,  which  i> 
now   on  its  way  to  France  to  compete   in    the    world's    Hying   classic. 


AMERICAN  PLANES  FOR  THE  GORDON  BENNETT  CUP 


THE  GERMAN  SCIENTIST,  Albert  Einstein,  who 
recently  astonished  the  world  by  doing-  some  queer 
things  to  time  and  space,  has  three  competitors  in  the 
American  ra^|g  planes,  now  on  their  way  to  France  to  bring 
back  the  Gordon  Bennett  Cup  to  America.  At  least  one  en- 
thusiastic editor  used  the  head-line,  "Annihilating  Time  and 
Space,"  to  suggest  his  attitude  toward  the  speed  of  215  miles 
per  hour  which  the  Dayton-Wright  racer  is  rumored  to  have 
made  in  practise.  The  American  machines  will  need  all  the 
speed  they  can  muster,  for  airplane  performance  has  advanced 
since  the  days,  not  so  long  ago,  when  Glenn  Curtiss  won  the  cup 
for  the  first  time,  over  a  field  of  the  best  fliers  of  England  and 
France.  Mr.  Curtiss  managed  to  drive  his  primitive  flier  at 
forty-six  miles  an  hour.  The  Curtiss-built  machine  now  on  its 
way  to  try  to  duplicate  his  feat  of  bringing  the  world's  premiere 
aviation  trophy  to  America  is  reported  to  be  capable  of  traveling 
nearly  four  times  as  fast  as  the  first  Gordon  Bennett  winner. 
Without  its  racing  wings,  and  no  doubt  also  without  being 
pushed  to  full  motor  speed,  it  has  already  broken  all  American 
speed  records,  as  the  New  York  World  reports: 

Despite  the  secrecy  that  guards  the  racing  airplanes  entered 
from  this  country  for  the  Gordon  Bennett  trophy  races  in 
France  on  September  27,  it  was  learned  yesterday  that  the 
Curtiss  A  no  w  type  of  plane,  with  Roland  Rohlfs  at  the  controls, 
averaged{183  miles  an  hour  at  its  last  trial  flight,  before  being 
crated  for  Saturday's  shipment.  This  is  about  twenty  miles 
an  hour  faster  than  the  best  previous  American  record. 

The  flight  was  made  from 
Roosevelt  Field,  Mineola,  and 
lasted  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Rohlfs 
kept  the  plane  at  about  two 
thousand  feet.  Tn  landing  lie 
throttled  down  to  between 
fifty  and  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  plane  stopt  one 
hunched  and  fifty  yards  from 
where  its  wheels  touched. 

As  the  course  for  the  Gor- 
don Bennett  trophy  race  is 
substantially  180  miles,  the 
contest  will  be  finished  within 
the  h.our.  It  is  expected  that 
the  winning  plane  will  tune  up 
to  two  hundred  miles  an  hour 
or  better. 

In  the    final    trial    flight    of 


the  <'urii>s  Arrow,  christened  the  Te&as  Wildcat  by  S.  E.  J. 
Cox,  of  Texas,  to  whose  order  it  was  built,  the  special  racing 
wings  thai  are  expected  to  increase  its  speed  were  not  tested. 
With  racing  wings,  the  Texas  Wildcat  will  have  an  over-all 
spread  of  only  twenty-five  feet  six  inches.  Its  over-all  length 
is  nineteen  feet  three  inches.  Its  weight,  with  full  load,  is 
2,200  pounds. 

The  best  previous  speed  record  by  an  airplane  in  this  country 
is  unofficial  and  is  contested  by  the  makers  of  the  L<  Pere,  the 
Thomas-Morse,  and  the  Curtiss  Hornet,  but.  there  is  general 
agreement  thai  hitherto  the  mark  has  stood  at  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles. 

Unusual  features  of  the  Curtiss  machine  are  the  stubby,  high- 
pitched  propeller,  and  the  seat  of  the  pilot,  which  is  near  the  tail, 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  way  back.  Perhaps  the  most  novel 
of  the  three  American  racers,  however,  is  the  Dayton-Wright 
entrv.  It  has  a  device  for  drawing  the  entire  landing  chassis 
up  flush  with  the  body  when  in  flight,  thus  lessening  air  resis- 
tance; its  wings  are  made  of  ply  wood,  internally  braced,  with 
an  arrangement  for  changing  the  angle  at  which  '.they  meet  the 
air,  and  the  whole  spread,  from  wing-tip  to  wing-tip,  is  only 
22'i  feet,  "scarcely  greater  than  the  spread  of  some  of  the  huge 
condors  of  the  Andes."  as  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  points 
out.  But  no  condor  can  hope  to  approach  the  speed  with 
which  this  man-made  flier  shoots  through  the  air. 

A  bulletin  sent  out  from  the  Information  Department  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Association  carries  a  lar-ge  amount  of 
condensed    information    about    the   race,    the   American    planes, 

and  the  men  who  will  fly  them. 
Ravs  the  bulletin: 


.'in  tisb  A.io  l'hnt  .. 

Till-:    LATEST    CI  KTISS    SPEED     MACIIlMi. 

The   pilot's   place   is   neai    the   tail,    the   whole   front    of  the  fuselage 
being   taken    up   by    Hie    400    horse-power   engine. 


America's  three  entries  in 
the  Gordon  Bennett  interna- 
tional airplane  trophy  races  in- 
clude the  planes  of  the  Curtiss 
Aeroplane  and  Motor  Cor- 
poration of  Garden  City,  L.  I., 
the  Dayton-Wright  Airplane 
Company,  of  Dayton,  O..  and 
the  United  States  Army  Air 
Service  Experimental  Engi- 
neering Division  at  McCook 
Field,  also  hi  Dayton. 

The  race'  will  be  held  at 
Flamps.  near  Paris,  between 
September  27  and  October  3. 
1920,  over  a  circuit  course  of 
300  kilometers     (186.3  miles). 
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lA  Craftsman's  Opportunity 


T7DIT0RS  of  house  organs  are 
*~-^  playing  an  important  part  in 
the  commercial  growth  of  America. 

Anyone  can  suggest  starting  a 
house  magazine.  There  is  usu- 
ally plenty  of  material  to  make 
the  first  few  issues  live  and  inter- 
esting. Then  comes  the  test  of 
the  editor. 

If  he  can  make  each  issue  better  than  the 
last,  if  he  can  make  his  messages  breed  sales 
and  team-play,  if  he  can  write  a  hundred 
words  that  will  make  his  readers  think  a 
thousand — then  dollars  cannot  measure  the 
value  of  his  service. 

If  you  can  answer  "yes"  to  these  three 
questions,  your  house  organ  is  a  success: 

1.  Do  you  get  requests  to  reprint? 

2.  Do  you  get  requests  for  extra  copies  ? 

3.  Is  the  physical  make-up  of  your 
magazine  occasionally  copied  or  im- 
itated? 

Most  house  organs  are  well  done,  well 
printed.  The  standard  is  high.  We  can  ad- 
vise those  who  have  had  their  troubles  in 
equalling  the  mechanical  excellence  of  some 
of  their  brother  editors. 


better 
paper 

ocooo 

better 
printing 


There  is  a  suitable  printing 
paper  to  be  had  for  every  re- 
quirement   of   modern    printing. 

Some  house  organs  deal  largely 
with  fine  illustrations.  Warren's 
Lustro  prints  the  finest  half-tones 
beautifully,  and  no  standard 
screen  is  too  fine  for  its  surface. 

Perhaps  you  let  type  do  all  your 
taljcing.  There  is  Warren's  Olde  Style,  a  paper 
which  is  to  type  faces  what  acoustics  is  to  a 
public  speaker. 

For  continued  reading  with  "now  and  then 
an  illustration  where  detail  is  not  too  fine, 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  use  Warren's 
Library  Text.  Here  is  a  paper  that  is  restful 
to  the  eye  and  pleasant  to  the  touch ;  strong  for 
binding,  with  a  surface  that  takes  clear,  clean 
half-tone  impressions.     By  all  means  know  it. 

Warren's  Cumberland  Machine  Book  is  a 
machine-finish  paper  that  carries  light  and 
heavy  face  type  equally  well,  and  takes  half- 
tones up  to  120-line  screen. 

A  comparison  of  all  the  Warren  Standards 
will  suggest  possibilities  for  using  inserts  along 
with  the  regular  body  stock  that  can  be 
economical  as  well  as  effective. 


S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Examples  of  the  kind  of  pi  luting 
any  good  printer,  or  any  buyer  of 
printing  may  legitimately  expect  if  a 
fVarrcn  Standard  Printing  Paper  is 
used,  may  be  secured  by  "writing  u<, 
or  oy  consulting  Warren  s  Paper 
Buyer's  Guide,  or  the  IVarrcn  Service. 
Library, 


PrintindPapen 


Warren's  Paper  Buyer's  Guide 
and  the  rVairen  Ser-vice  Library 
are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  public  libra- 
ries of  our  larger  cities.  They  are 
also  on  exhibit  in  the  ojjiccs  of 
catalog  printers  and  the  met  chants 
ivho  sell  IVaricns  Standard  Print* 
ing  Papers. 
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An  un-retouched  photograph  showing  two  of  twenty 
motor  units  of  The  Chicago  Fire  Department,  which 
are  equipped  completely  xith  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 


Copyright!  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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The  Efficient  Answer  for  the 
Sudden  Call— Pneumatics 
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"Twenty  units  of  The  Chicago  Fire  Department  now  are  equipped  with  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires.  These  pneumatics  have  enabled  greater  speed,  have  proved  reliable  in 
our  most  severe  service,  reduce  vibration  in  the  'pumpers'  which  deliver  750  gallons 
a  minute  and  counteract  rough  going  in  the  freight  and  outlying  districts.  Mile- 
ages have  run  to  past  30,000.  Repairs  average  sixty  per  cent  less.  We  expect  to 
place  30  more  units  on  pneumatic  tires  this  year  and,  eventually,  to  operate  entirely 
on   air." — John  F.  Cullerton,  Business  Manager,  The  Chicago  Fire  Department 
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INTO  the  eventful  history  of  American  motor  transpor- 
tation has  been  written  a  volume  of  evidence  like  this, 
marking  the  intense  fitness  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  for 
emergency  duty. 

All  the  advantages  of  their  spryness,  traction  and  cushion- 
ing are  found  particularly  valuable  when  trucks  must  be 
dispatched  to  answer  sudden  calls  for  service  and  deliveries. 

Despite  long  distances,  rough  routes  and  inclement  weather, 
the  big,  hardy  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  enable  prompt,  reli- 
able transit  with  least  strain  on  drivers,  trucks  and  loads. 

Their  unusual  stamina  is  the  all-important  result  of  their 
pioneering  development  at  the  hands  of  Goodyear  engineers 
guided  by  Goodyear  experience  in  the  operation  of  pneu- 
matic-shod fleets. 

This  development  work  has  provided  in  the  strength  of 
Goodyear  Cord  construction,  the  basis  of  every  advantage 
of  the  pneumatic  truck  tire  by  which  it  broadens  motor 
truck  utility. 

Users9  reports,  showing  how  pneumatics  benefit  many  kinds 
of  hauling,  can  be  obtained  from  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  start  and  tinish  will  be  at  Etamps. 
The  winner  of  this  speed  contest  will  draw 
:i  prize  of  10,000  francs  from  the  Aero 
Club  of  France,  the  Bennett  cup  valued 
at  $2,500,  and  many  other  prizes  offered 
by  manufacturers  and  private  individuals. 
'I1  lie  Gordon  Bennett  aviation  trophy  is 
put  up  under  the  rules  of  the  Federation 
Aeronautique  Internationale.  The  rules 
are  changed  each  year  as  the  art  of  flight 
progresses,  thus  making  it  more  difficult 
to  enter  without  machines  of  the  latest 
type,  design,  and  speed. 

Glenn .  H.  Curtiss  won  the  first  race  in 
1000,  using  his  biplane,  which,  tho  attaining 
a  speed  of  only  forty-six  miles  an  hour,  was 
more  than  fast  enough  to  beat 
the  seven  other  entries  from 
European  countries.  Claude 
Grahame-White  in  a  Bleriot 
monoplane  won  for  England  in 
1910.  He  flew  at  sixty-three 
miles  an  hour.  C.  T.  Weyman, 
an  American,  brought  the  eup 
back  to  this  country  in  1911, 
using  a  Nieuport  monoplane 
with  a  speed  of  eighty  miles  an 
hour.  Jules  Wdrines  came  over 
from  France  and  returned  with 
the  trophy  in  1912.  He  used  a 
Deperdussin  monoplane  and 
made  105  miles  an  hour.  Mau- 
rice Provost,  another  French- 
man, used  a  machine  of  similar 
make  in  1913  and  won  out  at  a 
speed  of  126.59  miles  an  hour. 

The  practical  results  from  this 
race,  members  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Aircraft  Association  believe,  lie 
in  the  performance  and  staying  qualities 
of  the  planes  and  motors,  the  tests  of 
new  designs,  devices,  and  instruments,  and 
the  qualities  of  the  various  kinds  of  fuel 
and  oils  to  be  used  by  the  individual  pilots 
who  for  months  have  built  and  trimmed 
their  racing  planes,  each  one  especially  de- 
signed for  the  event,  around  the  power 
plant  which  they  had  chosen  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  latest  development  in 
motor  power,  especially  power  in  the  air. 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  are 
listed  among  the  twelve  entries  as  America's 
chief  competitors;  but  Germany,  barred 
from  participating  in  the  race,  is  believed 
to  have  entered  four  or  five  of  her  latest 
machines  through  the  neutral  countries, 
such  as  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
Airmen  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  winner 
of  1  he  race  will  have  to  make  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  an  hour.  Little  has  been 
divulged  concerning  the  foreign  entries. 
In  fact,  the  three  American  planes  were 
built  so  secretly  that  details  were  not 
known  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  the 
Curtiss  Company  and  the  Dayton-Wright 
Company  invited  the  public  into  their 
confidence  and  issued  a  description  of  their 
respective  craft.  There  are  few  restric- 
tions in  the  size  and  power  of  the  planes. 
The  only  technical  limitation  is  that 
monoplanes  ('planes  with  one  wing  or, 
rather,  one  pair  of  wings)  must  have  a 
factor  of  safety  of  six;  and  biplanes  (two 
sets  of  wings),  a  factor  of  safety  of  four. 
The  same  applies  to  any  multiplane. 

All  entries  must  carry  sufficient  fuel  for 
the  entire  flight  of  186  miles.  Pilots  may 
use  their  own  fuel.  This  is  interesting 
because  it  means  that  all  the  new  kinds 
of  fuel,  on  which  individual  companies 
throughout  the  world  have  been  experi- 
menting since  the  outbreak  of  the  world- 


war,  will  be  used.  Synthetic  fuels  will  be 
used  in  at  least  one  American  entry,  that 
of  the  Dayton-Wright.  It  was  developed 
in  the  Dayton-Wright  laboratories  under 
conditions  the  secrecy  of  which  was 
equaled  only  by  that  surrounding  the 
plane  itself.  The  use  of  the  supercharger 
is  not  forbidden;  the  assumption,  therefore, 
is  that  the  supercharger  will  be  used.  It 
is  a  device  that  regulates  the  mixture  of 
gas  and  air  taken  into  the  cylinders  of  a 
motor  in  any  degree  that  may  be  desired. 

It  is  probable  that  complete  descriptions 
of  the  machines  and  their  personnel  will 
not  be  divulged  until  the  day  of  the  race, 
as  the  rules  provide  that  entries  must  bo 
received  on  the  racing  field  "not  later  than 
7    a.m.,    September    27."     The    American 


CREDITED    WITH    215    MILES    PER    HOUR. 

The    Day  ton- Wright    entry  for    the  Gordon     Bennett  Cup  has  a 

number  of  unusual  features.     For  one  thing,  the  wheels  are  drawn 

up,  during  flight,  into  the  openings  shown  just  above  thorn. 
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entries,    however,    may    be    described,    at 
least  with  regard  to  their  salient  details: 

Two  of  the  three  American  planes  are 
monoplanes,  the  Curtiss  and  the  Dayton- 
Wright.  The  Army  Air  Service  con- 
testant is  a  biplane.  All  three  machines 
have  been  especially  designed  and  built 
around  special  motors.  It  is  known  that 
in  secret  test  flights  each  machine  has 
made  close  to  two  hundred  miles  an  hour 
and  better. 

The  Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Associa- 
tion is  informed  and  believes  that  each  of 
the  entries  marks  such  radical  departure 
from  ordinary  construction  as  to  revolu- 
tionize the  design  and  type  of  commercial 
planes.  For  example:  In  the  Curtiss  en- 
try the  pilot's  seat  is  far  in  the  rear  part 
of  the  body,  about  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  nose  to  the  tail.  The  plane 
has  a  short  and  stubby  propeller  with 
stream-lined  hub.  It  has  a  monoeoque 
body.  The  wing  is  very  thick,  supported 
on  each  side  by  a  single  thick  strut  extend- 
ing to  the  hub  of  the  landing  wheel.  It 
has  a  bird-cage  radiator,  one  on  each  side, 
as  if  slung  on  the  running-board  of  an  auto- 
mobile. It  is  powered  with  a  Curtiss  C-12, 
V-type,  12-cylinder,  400-horse-power  motor. 

The  Dayton-Wright  "R-B"  has  a  wing 
of  three-ply  wood  veneer  instead  of  the 
usual  fabric  covering.  By  a  simple  bit 
of  mechanism  installed  in  front  of  the  cock- 
pit, which  is  enclosed  so  as  to  stream-line 
with  the  body,  the  entire  landing  gear, 
including  the  wheels,  is  drawn  up  inside 
of  the  machine  while  it  is  in  flight.  The 
pilot  simply  turns  a  crank  on  the  instru- 
ment board  in  front  of  him,  and  in  twelve 
or  fifteen  seconds  only  the  wheels  fitting 
snugly  into  portholes  just  back  of  the  nose 
evidence  the  existence  of  a  landing  gear. 
The  same  movement  of  the  pilot  in  turn- 


ing the  crank  also  flattens  out  the  wing, 
removing  the  curve  which  lowers  the  speed 
of  the  plane  from  twenty  to  thirty-fivo 
miles  an  hour  in  landing,  and  in  flight,  with 
the  wing  flattened  out,  increasing  the  speed 
proportionately.  The  machine  has  a 
monoeoque  body.  It  is  powered  with  a 
250-horse-power  Hall-Scott  motor  espe- 
cially made  by  the  Hall-Scott  Company  of 
Berkeley,  California. 

This  is  the  Army  Air  Service's  official 
description  of  its  plane: 

The  airplane  entered  by  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Service  is  known  as  tho 
Verville-Packard  and  is  of  all  American 
design  and  manufacture  throughout.  Tho 
motor  is  500-horse-power,  the  most  power- 
ful ever  built  in  this  country.  It  was 
designed  and  built  by  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, under  the  guidance  of  Col. 
J.  G.  Vincent,  one  of  the  creators 
of  the  Liberty  engine.  Tho 
new  motor  has  a  total  piston 
displacement  of  over  two  thou- 
sand cubic  inches  and  weighs 
approximately  1.94  pounds  per 
horse-power. 

The  Verville  plane  was  de- 
signed and  constructed  especial- 
ly for  this  motor.  It  is,  never- 
theless, in  no  way  a  freak  racing 
plane,  but  is  built  for  both  ser- 
vice and  production.  The  piano 
itself  has  been  developed  by 
the  engineers  of  the  office  of 
the  chief  of  the  Air  Service  at 
the  Engineering  Division  at 
McCook  Field.  It  is  felt  that 
in  the  face  of  the  terrific  speeds 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  shown 
by  all  planes  entered  in  this  year's  event, 
the  Army  Air  Service  has  an  excellent 
chance  to  win.  The  Army  machine  has  one 
strut  supporting  its  wings  on  either  side. 

All  planes  are  of  the  tractor  type.  All 

three  planes  are    small  and  seat  only  ono 

person  each.  As  for  the  drivers  of  the 
racers,  we  read: 

The  Curtiss  entry  will  be  piloted  by 
Roland  Rohlfs,  chief  test  pilot  for  the 
company  and  former  holder  of  the  world's 
altitude  record.  His  alternate  is  Clarence 
Coombs,  chief  test  pilot  for  the  Ordnance 
Engineering  Corporation,  of  Baldwin,  L. 
I.,  loaned  to  the  Curtiss  company  for 
participation  in  this  race.  Both  Rohlfs 
and  Coombs  are  classed  among  the  premier 
aviators  in  the  world.  They  hold  many 
records  for  speed  and  altitude  work.  In 
fact,  they  are  the  principal  rivals  of  Capt. 
Rudolph  Schroeder,  present  holder  of  the 
world's  altitude  record. 

The  Dayton- Wright  entry  will  be  piloted 
by  Howard  Rinehart,  chief  test  pilot  for 
the  Dayton-Wright  Division  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation.  Capt.  Walter 
G.  Kilner  is  in  charge  of  the  army  plane 
and  its  personnel.  He  is  accompanied  by 
Schroeder,  Capt.  Corliss  C.  Moseley,  al- 
ternate for  the  pilot,  Lieut.  A.  I.  Puryear, 
and  a  staff  of  expert  aviation  mechanics. 

Both  the  Dayton-Wright  and  Curtiss 
entries  have  lately  figured  at  "christen- 
ing parties,"  where  bottles  of  champagne 
were  broken  over  their  propeller-hubs,  in  the 
most  approved  fashion.  In  addition  to  the 
competition  of  the  American  entries  against 
the  field,  there  is  a  long-standing  rivalry 
between  the  firms  of  Wright  and  Curtiss 
which  will  lend  interest  to  the  contest. 
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OUR  daughter— let  her  dainty  apparel  be  smoothly  packed 
in  Indestructo  Wardrobe  and  Dress  Trunks  and  it  will 
arrive  safely  at  school,  its  original  freshness  preserved. 

With  a  simple  cretonne  cover,  her  dress  trunk  is  a  handy 
window  seat.  Her  wardrobe  trunk  becomes,  in  truth,  her 
wardrobe,  the  envy  of  all  her  acquaintances. 

Because  of  its  assured  long  life  the  Indestructo  is  the 
least  expensive  of  trunks. 

NATIONAL    VENEER     PRODUCTS    CO. 

INDESTRUCTO  INSURED  TRUNKS;   N.  V.  P.  TRUNKS 
MISHAWAKA  INDIANA 


I N  D  E  STRUCTO 


Insured 


!»qp   Trunk  Makers 
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SLIGHT  DANGER  OF    "SATURATION" 
IN  THE  AUTO  MARKET 

LIKE  the  careful  mathematicians  who 
*  once  proved  by  incontrovertible  fig- 
ures that  steam  navigation  was  impossible 
because  no  ship  could  carry  enough  coal 
to  keep  its  engines  going,  so  statisticians 
and  other  revelers  in  figures,  when  the  auto- 
mobile first  came  out,  "proved  conclusive- 
ly" that  no  family  with  an  income  of  less 
than  $5,000  a  year  would  ever  be  able  to 
buy  and  support  a  car.  Subsequent  de- 
velopments have  shown  that  both  sets  of 
calculators  were  wrong.  In  the  case  of  the 
automobile,  the  records  to-day  show  that 
over  half  of  the  more  than  7,000,000  regis- 
tered cars  in  the  United  States  must  be  lo- 
cated with  families  or  individuals  whose 
estimated  cash  incomes  are  $2,000  or  less. 
This  fact  opens  up  vast  possibilities  for 
future  auto  sales,  in  the  opinion  of  business 
experts,  and  should  do  much  to  lessen  the 
horror  of  that  skeleton  in  the  auto-manu- 
facturer's closet — the  "saturation-point" 
of  the  market,  the  time  when  production 
will  overtake  and  pass  the  demand  or  abil- 
ity of  the  buying  public  to  absorb  as  many 
machines  as  are  produced.  In  an  analysis 
of  the  auto-market  situation  in  Forbes  Mag- 
azine (New  York),  Park  Mathewson,  vice- 
president  of  the  Business  Bourse  of  New 
York,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  9,330,000  families  in  this  country  with 
incomes  of  from  $1,000  to  $4,000  a  year 
who  don't  own  cars  but  might  do  so,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some  6,670,- 
000  other  families  similarly  situated  who  do 
own  and  maintain  automobiles.  To  quote 
Mr.  Mathewson: 

The  overshadowing  problem  in  the  mo- 
tor industry  is  that  of  demand,  supply,  and 
the  saturation-point  in  the  field  covered  by 
the  pleasure  cars  whose  price  appeals  to  the 
masses.  In  this  class  one  manufacturer 
alone  advertises  his  capacity  as  one  million 
cars,  which  constituted  two-thirds  of  the 
increase  of  registration  of  last  year  and 
about  one-seventh  of  all  automobiles  in  use 
in  the  United  States.  The  product  of  this 
manufacturer  alone  was  an  important 
factor  in  bringing  the  average  price  of  all 
autos  sold  in  the  United  States  in  1917  to 
about  $600,  which  low  point  may  never  be 
reached  again.  When  we  consider  that 
the  competition  in  this  class  is  intense,  and 
that  practically  all  the  bigger  aggregations 
of  production  and  capital  are  making,  or 
planning  to  make,  the  low-price  cars  in 
quantity,  the  situation  in  this  field  is  seen 
to  be  one  of  great  moment  to  the  industry, 
investors,  and  others. 

As  the  stocks  of  some  of  these  companies 
ire  widely  distributed,  their  standing  and 
future  are  of  considerable  public  impor- 
tance. To  illustrate  their  distribution: 
rhe  president  of  one  of  these  large  corpora- 
tions (whose  stock  is  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange)  disclosed  in  a  report  that 
iver  sixty-five  percent,  of  the  stock-brokers 
)wn  not  over  fifty  shares  each,  and  only 
iwenty-six  per  cent,  own  over  one  hundred 
shares  of  common  stock.  This  corporation's 
atest  financing  was  to  build  a  new  plant, 


the  pay-roll  for  which  when  complete  will, 
it  is  estimated,  be  over  $17,000,000  annu- 
ally, with  purchases  of  materials  of  around 
$75,000,000  and  an  added  output  to  the 
company's  capacity  of,  possibly,  five  hun- 
dred automobiles  a  day. 

What  is  the  absorption  capacity  of  the 
country  on  these  "cars  for  the  people,"  and 
when  will  production,  increasing  at  the 
present  rate,  overtake  and  pass  this  de- 
mand point  and  leave  the  auto  market 
"heavy"  from  the  supply  of  "undigested" 
machines? 

As  previously  stated,  there  are  in  the 
future  many  unknown  factors  (which  might 
upset  any  positive  deduction),  such  as  a 
further  increase  iu  the  wealth  or  average 
income  of  the  potential  buyers  of  automo- 
biles, or  the  unexpected  lowering  in  prices 
of  cars  of  maintenance  cost  to  owner,  which 
might  occur  if  cheap  substitutes  were  found 
for  gasoline,  rubber  tires,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  consider  what  would 
happen  with  "dollar  gas"  or  a  further  in- 
crease in  costs  of  materials  used  in  their 
manufacture.  But  leaving  aside  these 
"X"  quantities,  we  may  interestingly  ex- 
amine the  number  of  potential  buyers  as 
limited  by  the  individual  or  family  income. 

Fixing  our  attention  on  groups  which  we 
will  call  one,  two,  and  three,  with  incomes 
respectively  of  $1,000  to  $2,000;  $2,001  to 
$3,000,  and  $3,001  to  $4,000,  we  find  that 
hypothetical  figures  of  one  of  New  York's 
largest  trust  companies,  estimated  during 
the  war-period,  showed  that  each  of  the 
above  groups  -might  contribute,  in  one 
year,  to  the  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds,  as 
follows:  Group  one,  $209;  group  two,  $518; 
group  three,  $931. 

On  the  basis  of  the  same  investment  per 
annum  in  a  motor-car  and  its  up-keep,  if 
payments  could  be,  extended  over  a  four- 
year  period,  it  is  evident  that  theoretically, 
if  not  practically,  any  individual  in  these 
groups — if  it  was  possible  for  him  to  devote 
that  amount  of  money  in  one  year  to  bond 
purchase — might  buy  an  automobile  cost- 
ing in-each  group,  respectively,  $700,  $1,200, 
or  $2,000  each.  Using  figures  shown  by 
this  same  trust  company  (assuming  that 
these  groups  consist  in  1920  of  the  same 
number  of  families),  they  could,  on  the  same 
reasoning,  buy  the  stupendous  total  of  over 
sixteen  million  autos  at  between  $600  and 
$700  and  half  a  million  machines  at  around 
$2,000. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  that  this  great 
total,  or  per  cent.,  of  our  population  could 
all  be  induced,  or  would  all  be  able  for  many 
reasons,  to  invest  in  or  maintain  a  family 
or  personal  motor-car.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  three  mil- 
lion pleasure  ears  have  never  been  produced 
in  one  year,  while  we  have  probably  eight- 
een million  families  in  the  United  States 
with  incomes  of  $1,000  or  over  (which  is 
twelve  times  the  increase  in  auto  registra- 
tion for  1919),  it  gives  a  vista  of  potential 
markets  for  the  low-price  ear  apparently 
limited  only  by  the  optimism  of  the  one 
considering  such  figures. 

An  enthusiast  has  suggested  that  "al- 
lowing an  average  yearly  production  of 
three  million  cars  for  the  next  ten  years, 
and  giving  the  cheap  ones  an  average  life 
of  six.  years,  the  above  hypothetical  mar- 
ket could  not  be  saturated  in  a  decade,  even 
if  wealth  and  population  stood  still." 

Even  allowing  that  a  potential  market 
suggested  by  the  figures  above  is  more 
fancy  than  fact,  yet  many  will  concede 
that  the  desire  for  a  car  is  almost  universal, 
as  voiced  in  the  graphically  exprest  com- 
ment of  the  Auto  Oracle  of  Forty-second 
Street,  who  remarked  to  the  writer,  "Some 
men  want  a  wife,  a  house,  a  boat,  or  a  dog, 


and  some  don't  want  any  of  them,  but 
practically  every  man  (and  woman)  wants 
to  OAvn  a  motor-car." 


UNCLE  SAM'S  GREATEST  ROAD  MUCH 
USED   BY  MOTORISTS. 

"T^ROM  Forty-second  and  Broadway, 
*  New  York  City,  to  the  Golden  Gate, 
San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  3,200  miles, 
the  Lincoln  Highway  now  extends  without 
a  gap,  the  country's  greatest  artery  of  mo- 
tor travel.  Aside  from  being  a  delightful 
method  of  travel  from  coast  to  coast,  a  trip 
over  this  great  road  furnishes  a  true  pic- 
ture of  America.  It  traverses  the  great 
industrial  centers  of  the  East,  the  richest 
producing  areas  of  the  Middle  West,  and  the 
scenic  wonders  and  playgrounds  of  the 
West.  It  gives  the  traveler  a  glimpse  of 
practically  every  phase  of  American  life. 
That  the  motorist  appreciates  the  Lincoln 
Highway  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 
cars  passing  over  it.  Reports  even  as  early 
as  June  to  the  Lincoln  Highway  Associa- 
tion in  Detroit  revealed  that  more  than  one 
thousand  tourists  passed  through  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  in  the  first  twelve  days  of  that 
month  and  that  75  cars  took  on  supplies 
at  Evanston,  Wyoming,  in  a  single  day. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  this  highway 
is  as  yet  finished,  however.  Tho  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  its  improve- 
ment during  the  last  five  years,  it  is  still  far 
from  being  a  perfected  boulevard.  An 
outline  of  what  has  already  been  done  to 
improve  the  road  and  of  the  work  now 
under  way  is  furnished  by  the  Lincoln 
Highway  Association,  from  which  we  quote 
as  follows: 

Three  years  ago  the  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  sections  of  the  Lincoln  High- 
way were  well-kept  scenic  boulevards, 
macadam  paved  and  perfectly  maintained. 
The  surprizing  and  tremendous  develop- 
ment of  motor-truck  travel  which  centered 
upon  and  still  taxes  this  section  of  the  high- 
way proved  too  great  a  burden  for  this 
type  of  surfacing;  the  road  could  not  stand 
the  burden.  It  gave  way.  Every  effort, 
however,  is  made  to  keep  the  highway  open 
to  travel  by  the  most  practical  means  of 
maintenance,  and  in  a  large  instance  the 
road  is  being  rebuilt  with  more  durable 
material,  planned  to  carry  and  care  for 
traffic  of  all  descriptions  for  the  present  and 
in  the  future. 

Like  conditions,  altho  to  a  lesser  degree, 
exist  in  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  The 
amount  of  new  construction  under  way  in 
these  States  upon  the  Lincoln  Highway  will 
surprize  and  impress  even  the  least  inter- 
ested of  those  who  travel  this  route  by 
motor-car.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being 
expended  at  this  time  to  make  of  this  a 
straight,  through  interstate  artery  of  com- 
mercial and  passenger  travel  originally 
conceived  by  the  founders  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway. 

A  great  expanse  of  constructive  improve- 
ment is  to  be  observed  by  the  traveler  as  he 
continues  westward  across  the  great  grain- 
producing  States  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 
But  from  the  Mississippi  River  west  to  the 
coast,  with  the  exception  of  California,  the 
permanent  hard-surfaced  road  has  not  as 
yet  fully  come  into  its  own.  However, 
the  ice  is  broken,  a  start  has  been  made. 
Responding  to  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  tho 
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A  powerful,  flexible  belt 

for  the  smaller  motor  drives 


Tin's  trademark  identifies 
G  &  K  GraKnight  Dynamo 
Double,  a  first-quality  belt 
at  a  comparatively  low  cost. 
Designed  especially  for 
small  motor  drives,  it  rims 
smoothly  over  small  pulleys 
under  both  heavy  and  light 
loads. 


How  is  Graton  &  Knight 
Leather  Belting  standardized? 

Each  type  of  power  requirement 
is  analyzed  and  the  proper  type  of 
belt  designed  especially  for  it.  For 
motor  drives  up  to  40  H.  P. — 
the  most  universal  belting  drive — 
we  have  designed  and  standardized 
the  GraKnight  Dynamo. 

GraKnight  Dynamo  answers  in 
every  particular  the  demand  which 
motor  drives  make  for  flexibility 
and  lightness,  with  ability  to  oper- 
ate smoothly  over  small  pulleys  at 
high  speeds. 

GraKnight  Dynamo  is  reason- 
ably priced,  just  the  right  belt  for 
small    motor   work,    where    light 


loads  are  the  rule,    heavy  strains 
the  exception. 

It  is  a  light  and  extremely  flexi- 
ble belt,  built  double  for  motor 
drives,  giving  tremendous  stamina 
and  long  wear  economy.  It  is 
made  of  strictly  first-quality  center 
stock,  oak  tanned  leather — care- 
fully selected  for.  uniform  thickness 
and  pliability. 

G  &  K  engineers  are  constantly 
on  the  job,  analyzing  the  power 
needs  of  various  industries,  devis- 
ing new  standards  to  meet  new 
conditions,  designing  new  belts; 
always  keeping  the  Standardized 
Series  complete  and  up  to  date  for 
every  class  of  power  transmission. 


Write  for  our  book   on   the  Standardization   of  Bel  ting — 
telling  ns  the  type  of  potter  transmission  you  are  interested  in 

THE  GRATON  &  KNIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather  Belting  and  Leather  Products 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Graton  &  Knight 

Standardized  Series       & 

Leather  Beltinqr 

fanned  by  us  for  belting  use  ^k 
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Seen  under  a  powerful 
magnify  in  g  glass  an 
unstropped  tazot  .blade 
looks  like  a  saw  edge 


Stropping  keeps  the  tiny  teeth 
of  the  blade  in  perfect  alignment 
— provides  a  smooth,  keen  edge 
for  every  shave 


No  pull,  no  scrape — a  fine,  keen  edge 

for  every  shave 


ONLY  a  dulled  or  dulling 
razor  blade  pulls  and 
scrapes.  If  your  razor 
drags,  if  it  irritates  the  skin,  you 
can  be  sure  of  one  thing— you  are 
using  a  blade  that  has  lost  its 
new  sharp  edge. 

Do  you  know  why  shaving 
dulls  a  razor  edge  so  quickly? 
Look  at  any  razor  blade  under  a 
microscope  and  you  will  see 
hundreds  of  tiny  saw  teeth, 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
When  these  teeth  are  in  perfect 
alignment  the  blade  is  sharp. 
But  during  the  very  first  shave 
your  beard  bends  these  tiny 
teeth  out  of  line— makes  them 
irregular. 

These  irregular  teeth  catch  in  your 
beard,  pull  on  the  hair  follicles,  and — if 


you  bear  down  hard  to  make  the  blade 
cut  through — scrape  the  skin.  That's 
what  makes  shaving  so  annoying,  so 
unpleasant. 

The  barber  who  is  an  expert  at 
keeping  his  blade  in  condition,  strops 
his  razor  every  time  he  uses  it — often 
during  the  process  of  shaving.  He 
knows  that  stropping  is  the  only  way 
to  restore  the  keen  cutting  edge. 

With  most  safety  razors  there  is  no 
way  to  smooth  the  minute  teeth  back 
into  line.  The  original  smooth,  fine 
edge  of  the  blade  grows  rougher  with 
every  shave.  Too  many  men  accept 
the  pull  and  scrape  of  fast  dulling 
blades  as  inevitable. 

Yet  the  discomfort  of  blades  that 
pull  and  scrape  can  be  eliminated  if 
you  use  the  AutoStrop  Razor — the 
razor  that  strops  its  own  blades. 
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A  safety  razor  and 

combined 


stropping  device 
in  one 


Built  into  the  frame  of  the  AutoStrop  Razor 
is  a  remarkable  self-stropping  device — simple 
and  efficient — which  renews  the  fine,  keen 
edge  of  the  AutoStrop  blade  day  after  day. 

You  don't  have  to  take  the  razor  apart  nor 
even  remove  the  blade.  Just  slip  the  strop 
through  the  razor  head.  Give  the  razor  a 
dozen  quick  passes  back  and  forth  along 
the  strop.  See  how  the  blade  turns  over 
and  slaps  down  on  the  strop  at  the  end  of 
each  stroke  just  as  the  blade  of  a  straight 
razor  does  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  barber. 
In  10  seconds  you  have  a  new,  sharp 
shaving  edge!  500  comfortable  shaves  are 
guaranteed  from  each  dozen  AutoStrop 
blades! 

For  cleaning,  the  AutoStrop  Razor  blade 
opens  like  the  leaf  of  a  book.  Rinse  and 
dry — that's  all  there  is  to  it.  No  bothersome 
parts  to  unscrew — nothing  to  reassemble. 
The  same  lever  that  releases  the  blade  also 
adjusts  it  for  close,  medium,  or  light  shaving. 

In  fact  the  whole  AutoStrop  Razor  is  so 
simply,  so  efficiently  built  that  it  sharpens, 
shaves  and  cleans  without  taking  the  razor 
apart  or  even  removing  the  blade.  No  other 
safety  razor  offers  this  advantage. 

Don't  put  up  any  longer  with  the  pull 
and  scrape  of  unstropped  blades.  Begin 
tomorrow  to  get  the  comfort  of  a  "  new  " 
sharp  shaving  edge  every  morning.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  the  AutoStrop  Razor  trial  plan. 


No    skill    necessary 

No  skill  in  stropping  is 
necessary  to  renew  the 
fine  keen  edge  of  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  blade. 
Just  slip  the  strop  through 
the  razor  head  and  pass 
the  razor  back  and  forth 
along  the  strop.  You 
don't  have  to  take  the 
razor  apart  nor  even 
remove  the  blade. 


Like  the  leaf  of  a  book 

The  AutoStrop  Razor 
blade  opens  for  cleaning 
like  the  leaf  of  a  book. 
To  clean,  simply  rinse  and 
dry.  No  parts  to  unscrew 
— nothing  to  take  apart 
and  reassemble.  The 
same  lever  that  releases 
the  blade  adjusts  it  for 
close,  medium,  or  light 
shaving. 


AuKyStrop  Razor 

—sharpens  itself 


On  razors,  strops,  blades,  etc., 
hereafter  manufactured  by  us  we 
shall  apply  the  trademark  "Valet" 
in  add i t ion  to  the  trademark 
"AutoStrop"  as  an  additional 
ind /'car ion  that  they  are  the 
genuine  products  of  the  AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor  Co.,  New  York. 
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^our^ad 
to  Happiness 

HOME !  The  foundation  of  con- 
tentment, the  corner-stone  of 
good  citizenship;  an  inspiration  at  each 
day's  beginning— a  sandtuary  at  the 
end.  Home  ownership  is  the  ambition 
of  every  right-minded  man  and  woman. 

Arkansas 
Soft  Pine 

makes  attractive  homes  possible  at 
comparatively  moderate  cost.  Its  in- 
dividual advantages  appeal  strongly 
to  those  who  admire  good  taste  in 
interior  woodwork  and  decoration. 
Particulars  and  plans  mailed  on  re- 
quest. Also  finished  samples  if  desired. 


Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  sold  by  dealers  east  of  the 
Rockies.  Look  for  the  trade  mark. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

92 1  Boyle  Building  .  Little  Roc\,  Arkansas 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


Lincoln  Highway  Association  directed  to 
this  end  since  1913,  great  progress  is  being 
made. 

Even  in  Iowa,  long  knownas  the  muddiest 
of  mud  road  States,  concrete  sections  of  the 
Lincoln  Highway  have  made  their  appear- 
ance. They  are  also  to  be  seen  in  Nebraska. 
Mueh  of  the  route  in  these  two  States 
is  gravel,  and,  where  not  otherwise  im- 
proved, is  well  graded  and  drained.  A  con- 
stant effort  is  necessary  to  keep  these  other 
than  hard-surfaced  sections  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway  in  condition  for  travel,  but  as  the 
interest  in  the  road  exists  in  the  communi- 
ties along  the  route,  the  work  is  done,  and 
done  well. 

Evidence  of  highway  betterment  is  to  be 
observed  all  across  Wyoming.  No  terrors 
to  the  motorist  are  presented  in  Utah,  where 
the  desert  country  is  first  encountered. 
T ho  not  as  yet  completed,  the  Goodyear 
cut-off  across  the  lower  arm  of  the  great 
Salt  Lake  desert  is  open  for  travel  and 
offers  a  material  saving  in  mileage,  elimina- 
ating  Avhat  has  heretofore  been  the  worst 
section  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  between  the 
two  coasts. 

At  various  points  in  Nevada  road- work 
is  under  construction,  much  of  this  being 
directly  financed  through  the  Lincoln  High- 
way Association  with  funds  contributed  for 
this  purpose  to  assist  where  local  means  are 
in  no  sense  adequate. 

California's  boulevards  are  the  delight- 
ful promise  at  the  end  of  the  transcontinen- 
tal run. 

FROM    NEW  YORK    TO   NOME  AND 
SIBERIA  BY  AIR 

"  '  I  "HE  most  significant  aviation  event 
A  on  the  western  hemisphere  this  year," 
flying  experts  of  the  Manufacturers'  Air- 
craft Association  call  the  recent  flight  of 
four  army  planes  from  New  York  to  Alaska. 
The  flight  was  undertaken  with  no  idea  of 
breaking  speed  records,  but  rather,  in  the 
words  of  a  writer  in  Flying  (New  York),  "to 
prove  the  feasibility  of  opening  up  new 
transcontinental  lines  of  communication 
which  will  materially  aid  in  the  growth  and 
economic  development  of  the  country." 
The  start  was  made  from  New  York  on 
July  15,  and  the  expedition  arrived  at 
Nome  on  August  28.  Captain  St.  Clair, 
the  commander  of  the  expedition  and  his 
companions  made  the  entire  flight  of  4,345 
miles  in  fifty-six  hours  of  actual  flying  time. 
The  original  machines  and  identical  motors 
were  functioning  perfectly  when  the  fliers 
arrived  at  Nome.  After  crossing  Bering 
Sea  Strait  at  its  narrowest  point  and  cir- 
cling over  Siberia,  thus  linking  two  hemis- 
pheres, the  planes  will  retrace  their  route 
to  New  York. 

Newspapers  in  both  America  and  Canada 
followed  the  air  explorers,  as  did  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  population  in  both  countries, 
but  interest  was  especially  strong  along  the 
line  of  the  flight.  The  following  large 
front-page  account  from  the  Saskatoon 
(Canada)  Phoenix  gives  a  close-up  view  of 
the  flight  as  well  as  of  what  it  meant  to 
the  cities  that  were  visited: 

"Captain  Street,   and  members  of  the 
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Alaska  expedition,  on  behalf  of  the  present 
company  and  the  citizens  of  Saskatoon,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  you  a 
very  cordial  official  welcome  to  this  city. 
We  are  very  pleased  that  your  Government 
picked  out  tflis  city  as  a  landing-place,  and 
hope  that  everything  has  been  to  your 
liking.  You  have  made  history  for  this 
city  and  you  are  still  making  it.  We  wish 
you  every  success  on  your  expedition  and 
hope  that  every  member  of  your  party  will 
come  through  your  venture  without 
mishap." 

With  these  words  Mayor  Young  gave  an 
official  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Army  flying  expedition,  who  ar- 
rived in  the  city  yesterday,  at  the  Saska- 
toon Club  last  night. 

At  one  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  the 
first  plane  of  the  American  expedition  landed 
at  the  McClelland  airdrome  and  was  closely 
followed  by  its  three  companions.  The 
four  planes,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain St.  Clair  Street,  are  flying  from  Min- 
eola,  N.  Y.,  to  Nome,  Alaska,  and  left 
Portal  at  nine  o'clock  yesterday  morning, 
completing  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  in  a  little  less  than  four  hours. 

Lieutenant  McClelland,  at  whose  air- 
drome the  four  American  planes  landed, 
had  marked  his  landing  field  with  the  word 
"Welcome."  written  with  a  big  strip  of 
cheese-cloth  pegged  to  the  ground. 

When  the  planes  were  all  put  away  for 
the  night,  the  Americans  were  motored  into 
the  city  by  members  of  the  Rotary  Club 
and  taken  to  the  King  George  Hotel,  where 
a  sumptuous  banquet  was  tendered  them 
by  a  joint  party  of  city  fathers  and  Rotary 
Club  members.  His  Honor  Mayor  Young 
presided  as  chairman,  and  at  his  right  sat 
Captain  Street  as  chief  guest  of  honor. 
After  the  banquet  the  airmen  were  driven 
around  the  city  and  then  taken  to  the  Sas- 
katoon Club,  where  Mayor  Young  extended 
to  them  the  official  welcome. 

The  American  machines  are  painted  a 
dark  khaki  color,  with  a  three-colored  circle 
on  the  bottom  of  the  under  wings  and  a 
wolf's  head  on  the  side  of  the  fuselage.  The 
wing  span  of  the  machines  is  slightly  less 
than  the  Curtiss  plane  owned  by  McClel- 
land, but  the  wings  stand  higher  and  are 
larger.  Each  plane  is  equipped  with  a  4-B 
Liberty  motor,  twelve-cylinder,  capable  of 
attaining  a  speed  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  per  hour  with  right  wind  conditions. 

At  the  airdrome,  the  aviators  were  met 
by  Mayor  Young  and  delegations  from  the 
City  Council  and  the  Rotary  (Tub.  They 
were  invited  to  luncheon,  but  had  to  decline 
owing  to  the  fact  that  before  leaving  them 
for  the  night  the  engines  of  the  planes  had 
to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  oiled. 

Replying  to  Mayor  Young  at  the  evening 
banquet,  Captain  Street  said:  '"For  myself. 
and  on  behalf  of  my  fellow  aviators,  1  wish 
to  thank  you  and  the  people  for  the  splendid 
reception  and  treatment  that  we  have  had 
at  your  hands.  I  am  sure  that  we  of  this 
expedition  are  very  grateful  for  your  hearty 
welcome.  My  only  regret  is  that  your  ap- 
preciation of  our  efforts  seems  to  be  a  little 
in  advance.  So  far  we  have  done  nothing 
except  to  cover  the  few  miles  between  here 
and  Mineola  safely.  I  think  that,  this  wel- 
come should  have  been  held  over  until  OUT 
return  trip,  when  we  could  have  held  our 
heads  up  and  said  that  we  did  something. 
I  am  sure  that  with  the  good  wishes  ten- 
dered to  us,  ourexpedit  ion  will  come  through 
with  flying  colors  and  ii  will  lie  with  a  great 
measure  of  pleasure  that  I  shall  acquaint  my 
superior  officers  of  the  splendid  treatment 
received  from  you.  I  can  see  now  why 
Colonel  Bartney,  my  commanding  officer, 
and  brother  to  Russell  Hartnej  .  one  of  your 


MALLORY 


L 


FUR 

LEATHER 

SILK 

DYE 

LABOR 


Every  man  knows  how 
expensive  these  five 
things  are.  And  it  is 
because  Mai  lory  does 
not  skimp  on  any  of 
them  that  Mallory 
Hats  are  worth  more 
than  hats  made  of  in- 
ferior materials. 


Mallory  Hats  are  made  of  the  finest 
materials. 

And  by  the  most  careful,  thorough 
hand  processes. 

They  have  been  made  this  way  since 
1823 — through  several  periods  of  war 
prices. 

We  know  from  experience  that  the 
men  who  wear  them  want  the  quality 
that  such  manufacturing  standards 
insure. 

So  we  haven't  made  the  mistake  so 
many  hatters  have  made  lately — the 
mistake  of  trying  to  skimp  on 
quality. 

Fortunately  (foryou)  Mallory  Hats 
have  always  been  reasonably  priced. 

So  that  we  have  been  able  to 
keep  right  along  giving  the  same 
fine  Mallory  Quality  (and  even  im- 
proving it,  where  we  could)  and 
still  sell  Mallory  Hats  at  moderate 
figures. 

In  other  words,  you  get  better 
value  today  in  your  Mallory  than 
ever  before. 

You  will  be  wiser  to  buy  a  Mallory 
than  to  try  to  save  money  by  buy- 
ing a  cheap  hat. 

Whatever  you  do — don't  try  that, 
this  Fall. 

The   MALLORY    HAT   CO. 
234  Fkfth  Avenue  New  York 

{Wholesale  Only) 

Factory  at  Danbury,  Conn. 
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OMPLETING 


There's  no  missing  link  between  order  and 
collection  at  the  H.  P.  Eckardt  Company. 


Burroughs  Calculators 
add,  subtract,  multiply 
and  divide  so  rapidly  and 
accurately  that  they  cut 
figuring  costs  in  two  and 
eliminate  costly  figuring 
errors  in  H.  P.  Eckardt 
&  Company's  accounting. 
They  will  accomplish  the 
tame  for  you. 


LINK  No.  1 

Rapid-fire  order-figuring  by  two  clerks  with  Burroughs 
Calculators  is  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  the  high  speed 
accounting  system  of  H.  P.  Eckardt  &  Company, 
wholesale  grocers  of  Toronto. 

Only  rapid-fire  figuring  could  handle  the  daily  exten- 
sion of  400  to  600  order  forms,  involving  literally 
thousands  of  calculations,  cost  price,  selling  price,  and 
profit  being  figured  right  on  the  order  forms,  from  which 
the  invoices  are  made  out  later. 

Says  Mr.  Richardson,  the  office  manager,  "Without  our 
Burroughs  Calculators  we  would  require  at  least  three 
additional  clerks  to  make  the  necessary  calculations." 

LINK  No.  2 

In  the  second  link  of  the  chain  we  have  two  Burroughs 
Bookkeeping  Machines  operating  at  high  speed  posting 
to  the  ledger  cards  from  duplicates  of  the  invoices  kept 
in  a  book  for  this  purpose. 

The  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines  keep  posting 
right  up  to  the  minute — automatically  computing  and 
printing  balances  after  each  change  in  an  account,  thus 
eliminating  month-end  rushes  and  making  possible  a 
trial  balance  at  the  first  try  every  month. 

These  machines,"   says  the  office  manager, 


for  themselves  every  year  by  saving  us  the  salary  of 
another  bookkeeper  who  would  be  required  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  keep  our  bookkeeping  up  to  date  by 
pen-and-ink  methods." 


ADDING  -  BOOKKEEPING  -  CALCULATING 
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THE  CHAIN 

How  Burroughs  Calculators  and  Burroughs  Bookkeeping 
Machines  work  together  in  speeding  up  the  figure  work 


LINK  No.  3 

Ledger  accounts  always  posted  up  to  date  with  con- 
tinuous daily  balances  enable  H.  P.  Eckardt  &  Company 
to  get  their  statements  into  the  mail  on  the  first  of  the 
month.  This  fact,  together  with  the  neatness  and 
legibility  of  Burroughs-printed  statements,  makes  for 
good  collections. 

"Collections  don't  really  begin,"  says  the  office 
manager,  "until  the  statements  are  in  the  customers' 
hands  and  we  find  that  just  as  soon  as  our  statements 
go  out  the  money  begins  to  come  in.  The  value  of  the 
prompt  statements  made  possible  by  the  Burroughs  is 
obvious." 

Thus  Burroughs  Machines  maintain  an  unbroken 
chain  of  speed,  efficiency  and  money-saving  throughout 
H.  P.  Eckardt's  accounting  cycle. 

The  A  B  C  of  Business 


Adding,  Bookkeeping  and 
Calculating  Machines- — the 
A  B  C  of  Business  —  are  manu- 
factured by  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company  in 
a  wide  variety  of  styles  and 
sizes.  Amongthemcanbe 
found   complete  equipment   for 


the  figure  needs  of  any  business, 
large  or  small. 

Burroughs  Branch  Offices  are 
located  in  over  200  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest 
one,  or  write  direct  to  the  Home 
Office  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Burroughs  Bookkeeping 
Machines  make  H.  P. 
Eckardt's  bookkeiping 
practically  automatic. 
The  clerk  inserts  the  led- 
ger leaf,  depresses  the 
right  keys,  touches  the 
operating  bar  and  leaves 
the  rest  to  the  machine, 
A  Burroughs  on  your 
books  will  quickly  pay  for 
itself  in  time-saving, 


MACHINES    FOR   EVERY    BUSINESS 
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from  the  Information  Department  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Association,  takes 
up  the  importance  of  the  achievement  to 
the  following  effect: 


MOTORING   AND   AVIATION 
Continued 


leading  barristers,  is  such  a  good  officer, 
coining  from  the  city  that  he  did. 

Captain  Street  mentioned  that  while  in 
Alaska  the  expedition  expected  to  do  some 
game-hunting,  and  for  the  occasion  had 
brought  along  shotguns  and  high-powered 
rifles.  "We  have  been  commanded  to 
bring  back  some  arctic,  furs."  said  the  cap- 
tain, "'but  the  dispatch  did  not  state  what 
we  were  to  wrap  them  around." 

The  speaker  made  mention  of  one  of  his 
flying  officers,  Lieut.  Clifford  Nutt.  Lieu- 
tenant Xutt  has  one  of  the  greatest  living 
achievements  to  his  credit  that  has  ever 
been  pulled  off  in  the  States  or  in  Canada. 
In  command  of  an  expedition,  he  made  a 
tour  of  the  States  for  recruits,  covering  a 
distance  of  something  like  seven  thousand 
miles  altogether. 

'"I  understand  that  this  expedition  will 
arrive  back  in  the  city  during  the  latter 
part  of  September,'*  Mayor  Young  said, 
when  saying  good-by  to  Captain  Street  and 
his  companions,  "and  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  welcome  you  back  to  the  city.'' 

On  behalf  of  the  Vancouver  Hoard  of 
Trade.  Major  W.  S.  Weeks,  of  Vancouver, 
made  a  brief  speech  toCaptainStreet,  which 
was  as  follows: 

"Your  successful  arrival  in  the  city  of 
Saskatoon  prompts  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Yancouver  Board  of  Trade  to  express  out- 
good  wishes  and  feelings  on  your  success 

"Without  making  any  greal  comments 
upon  your  world-wide  achievement,  the 
Yancouver  Board  of  Trade  wishes  to  ex- 
press congratulations  upon  your  success  on 
your  arrival  at  your  first  base  in  Canada. 
You  are  making  during  your  itinerary  a 
visit  to  many  parts  of  British  Columbia, 
which  territory  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  city  of  Yancouver.  a  city  which,  for 
many  years,  has  been  commercially  asso- 
ciated with  the  many  villages  and  towns 
which  you  will  sec. 

"On  behalf  of  the  Yancouver  Board  of 
Trade  I  wish  you  success  and  should  any- 
thing befall  you.  a  telegraph  or  Marconi, 
which  you  will  find  established  throughout 
the  northwestern  country,  can  readily  be 
found  and  your  requirements  through  this 
will  receive  our  heartiest  attention. 

"And  wishing  you,  gentlemen,  the  time 
of  your  life." 

The  Great  War  Veterans'  Band  was 
brought  in  for  the  occasion  and  played 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  "For  They 
are  Jollv  Good  Fellows."  and  "God  Save 
the  King." 

The  personnel  of  the  expedition  is  as 
follows: 

Ship  I.  Capt.  St.  Clair  Street,  com- 
mander of  expedition,  pilot,  and  Sergt. 
Kdmund  Henriques,  relief  pilot  and 
mechanic. 

Ship  2.  Lieut.  Clifford  C.  Nutt,  pilot, 
and  Lieut.  Eric  Nelson,  engineering  officer 
and  relief  pilot. 

Ship  3.  Lieut.  C.  Crumrine,  pilot  and 
photographic  officer,  and  Ser^l .  James  K. 
Long,  relief  pilot  and  mechanic. 

Ship  4.  Lieut.  Ross  C.  Kirkpatrick,  pilot 
and  master  electrician.  Joseph  English, 
relief  pilot. 

Weather  conditions  permitting,  the  avia- 
tors will  continue  their  journey  to-day, 
taking  off  at  nine-thirty  o'clock  in  the 
morning  from  the  McClelland  aviation 
field.  Their  next  jump  will  be  to  Edmon- 
ton, Alta.,  at  which  place  they  should  arrive 
early  in  the  afternoon. 

' '  An  official  account  "  of  the  flight,  issued 


This  pioneering,  trail-blazing  flight,  in 
the  opinion  of  military  and  civilian  aero- 
nautical leaders,  is  as  epochal  in  its  com- 
mercial importance  as  Bleriot's  first  flight 
across  the  English  Channel,  not  that  it 
alone  proves  the  ability  of  the  airplane  to 
fly  such  distances,  but  because  of  the  im- 
portant bearing  it  has  on  Alaska  in  con- 
nection with  continental  and  Asiatic  traffic. 
Reports  just  received  state  that  the  Alas- 
kans are  determined  to  bring  about  regular 
communication  through  the  air.  Pre- 
vented from  establishing  highways  and 
railroad  facilities  by  reason  of  the  rough 
country  between  the  States  and  the  Terri- 
tory, they  look  first  to  the  Government  to 
foster  the  new  project .  and,  failing  to  secure 
such  cooperation,  plan  to  underwrite  the 
initial  expense  by  popular  subscription. 

Even  now,  as  a  result  of  the  air-service 
flight,  an  aerial  route  has  been  photographed 
and  charted  diagonally  across  the  United 
States,  across  Canada  and  Alaska— a  high- 
way approximately  twenty-five  miles  wide, 
with  tentative  supply- and  service-station 
sites.  With  the  data  and  charts  of  this 
flight  in  his  possession,  an  aviator  can  trav- 
erse the  route  with  ease  and  comparative 
safety,  and  in  the  quickest  possible  time, 
surely  more  than  a  mile  a  minute.  That 
there  was  need  of  pioneering  work  such  as 
that  just  completed  Tiiay  be  assumed  from 
one  of  Captain  Street's  reports  to  Major- 
General  Charles  T.  Menoher,  Director  of 
the  Air  Service: 

"In  general,  the  fliers  consider  the  route 
across  the  Eastern  States  as  having  few 
landing-fields,  and  those  not  ideal  in  any 
instance.  The  Middle  West  and  Canada 
as  far  as  Edmonton  along  this  route  are 
ideal  for  flying.  The  Rocky  Mountains, 
northern  Canada,  and  southeastern  Alaska 
are  rough  and  forested.  The  expedition 
sighted  innumerable  glaciers.  Rain,  low 
fog,  and  clouds  wire  prevalent.  There  was 
some  snow.  Yukon  and  Alaska  are  rough 
and  partly  forested,  affording  no  natural 
landing-places  except  on  river-bars.  The 
Seward  Peninsula  lias  absolutely  no  land- 
ing-places except  on  the  beach,  as  prepared 
at  Nome.  The  route  from  Wrangell  to 
Nome  is  ideal  for  water-planes." 

And  in  this  picture  of  a  long  and  weari- 
some flight  accomplished  successfully  and 
on  schedule  time,  there  is  a  background  of  a 
plane  afire  in  midair,  the  expedition  split 
up  and  lost  in  the  fog.  tire  blow-outs,  leak- 
ing gas-tanks,  .broken  propellers,  emergency 
landings,  and  scores  of  adventures  over 
territory  never  before  mapped,  charted, 
or  surveyed. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  handicaps, 
which  after  all  were  minor  ones,  and  inci- 
dent only  to  such  a  long  trip  and  one  neces- 
sarily made  over  unknown  Country,  with- 
out service-stations  or  supplies  other  than 
those  packed  overland  in  case  of  emergency, 
the  aviators  carried  the  mail  safely  through 
to  Nome,  brought  the  newspapers  and  other 
parcels  from  New  York  in  far  less  time  than 
that  required  to  send  them  by  ordinary 
means  of  communication  such  as  exist  be- 
tween New  York  and  Alaska  to-day. 

The  fliers  successfully  accomplished  their 
mission,  which,  according  to  the  writer, 
included : 

1.  Establishment  of  an  effective  aerial 
route  to  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
American  continent  and  Asia. 

2.  The   charting  and   photographing  of 


inaccessible    areas    in    Alaska    which    had 
never  been  mapped. 

3.  Demonstration  of  the  airplane  as  a 
means  of  transport,  both  for  mail,  passen- 
gers, and  freight. 

4.  Pointing  out  the  necessity  of  landing- 
fields  and  service-supply  stations  through- 
out the  United  States  and  its  Territories. 

5.  Proving  the  durability  of  modern  air- 
planes and  motors. 

G.  Proving  that  flying  is  safe,  even  over 
territory  where  transport  by  railroad,  auto- 
mobile, and  wagon  is  considered  exti'emely 
dangerous. 

7.  Demonstrating  the  comparative  ease 
and  dispatch  with  which  ti'oops  can  be 
transported  over  long  distances  by  air. 

8.  Practicability  of  aircraft  for  use  in 
photographing  and  surveying,  meteorolog- 
ical work,  and  general  observation. 

9.  Cooperation  between  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Service  and  the  Canadian 
Air  Board. 

General  Menoher  received  the  following 
telegram  from  the  Air  Board  yesterday: 

"Please  accept  otir  hearty  congratula- 
tions on  completion  of  the  Nome  flight. 
Successful  achievement  of  this  arduous  task 
is  tribute  to  the  soundness  of  your  organi- 
zation and  perseverance  and  fortitude  of 
the  officers  and  men  engaged. 

"(Signed)         Air  Board." 

Where  the  mail  from  the  interior  of 
Alaska  is  thirty  days  or  more  in  reaching 
the  United  States  at  present,  two  or  three 
days  by  air  will  bring  this  mail  from  the 
very  heart  of  Alaska  to  the  center  of  the 
United  States. 

The  expedition  left  Mitchel  Field,  L.  I., 
at  noon,  July  15.  In  the  four  planes,  which 
were  D.  H.  4-B  Planes,  powered  with  four- 
hundred-horse-poAver  liberty  motors,  were 
Capt.  St.  Clair  Street,  commanding;  First 
Lieut.  Clifford  C. Nutt, second  in  command; 
Second  Lieut.  Eric  II.  Nelson,  Second 
Lieut.  C.  H.  Crumrine,  Second  Lieut.  Ross 
C.  Kirkpatrick,  Sergt.  Edmond  Henriques, 
Sergt.  Albert  T.  Yierra,  and  Sergt.  Joseph 
E.  English.  Capt.  Howard  T.  Douglas, 
of  the  Air  Service,  was  advance  officer.  He 
went  over  the  route  in  advance  of  the 
flight,  arranged  for  landing-fields,  supplies, 
and  services  along  the  entire  route.  His 
reports  included  all  available  data  con- 
cerning topography,  prevailing  winds,  and 
weather  and  nature  of  the  country.  These 
data  submitted  to  the  fliers  before  they  set 
out  were  of  great  value  in  making  the  flight 
successful.  A  record  has  been  kept  by  all 
pilots  and  observers  of  landing-fields,  emer- 
gency fields,  record  of  airplane  and  motor 
and  other  incidentals.  Photographs  were 
made  of  practically  the  entire  journey. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Cana- 
dian Air  Board  supplies  were  distributed 
along  the  route  in  Canada  without  being 
detailed  by  the  Customs. 

On  the  first  leg  of  the  flight  from  New 
York  to  Erie,  Pa..  Captain  Street's  plane 
was  forced  down  al  Elmlmrst,  Pa.,  near 
Scranton,  due  to  a  heavy  storm,  which  was 
negotiated  by  the  other  planes.  Captain 
Street  became  separated  from  the  other 
three  by  a  fog  bank  and  finally  lauded  with 
no  other  damage  than  a  broken  axle.  On 
the  first  day  the  other  three  planes  flew 
through  two  hundred  miles  of  rain  and  fog, 
breaking  through  at  last  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  fair  flying  weather. 

At  Erie,  Street  rejoined  his  command  and 
found  the  field  covered  with  mud.  Lieu- 
tenant Crumrine  was  the  first  to  take  off, 
and  he  had  such  a  narrow  escape  from 
wrecking  his  plane  that  the  others  waited 
until  the  field  could  be  put  in  better 
condition. 
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Foods  that  meet  the  new  standard  of  nutrition 
— Milk  Macaroni,  Milk  Spaghetti 

Man's  perfect  food,  say  scientists,  is  not  wheat  alone,  but  wheat  and  milk — combined 


SCIENCE  has  set  a  new  stand- 
ard of  nutrition  by  which 
our  dietary  must  be  judged  to 
determine  its  real  value. 

It  has  been  found  that  many 
of  our  basic  foods,  including 
wheat,  lack  one  substance  ab- 
solutely essential  to  health  and 
growth  —  a  substance  called 
"vitamines." 

Wheat,  scientists  say,  meets 
the  new  standard  perfectly  when 
combined  with  milk.  For  milk 
is  rich  in  vitamine  content. 
That  is  why  babies  can  thrive  on 
a  diet  of  milk  alone. 

Now  Quaker  has  found  a  way 
to  make  macaroni  and  spaghetti 
with  wheat  enriched  with  sweet 
and  wholesome  milk.  Always 
these  foods  have  been  made  of 
wheat  and  water. 

A  new  food  value !     A  new 
food  delight! 

Dietitians,   who  judge   food   for 
its  nutrition,  assure  us  that  we 


have  achieved  foods  exception- 
ally  rich   in   vital   nourishment. 

Famous  cooks,  whose  first 
interest  in  food  is  flavor,  call 
them  an  achievement  in  tasti- 
ness,  new  food  delights. 

For  Milk  Macaroni  and  Milk 
Spaghetti  are  as  light,  when 
cooked,  as  puffy  little  popovers 
—as  tender  as  fresh  asparagus 
tips — as  rich  as  new  creamed 
potatoes. 

And  as  wholesome  as  home- 
made bread  and  country  butter. 

Ample  nourishment — 
low  cost 

So  hunger-satisfying,  so  highly 
nutritious  are  Milk  Macaroni 
and  Milk  Spaghetti,  you  can 
serve  them  often  in  place  of 
heavier,  more  costly  dishes. 

There  are  few  foods  that  otter 
such  abundant  nourishment  at 
so  low  a  cost.  And  there  are 
few     foods     which     arc     at     the 


same  time  so  rich  in  flavor,  so 
tempting,  so  pleasing. 

Try  this  new  kind  cf  maca- 
roni or  spaghetti  tonight. 

Big  value  packages 

We  pack  more  macaroni  than 
usual  in  each  box.  By  thus  sav- 
ing in  packing,  and  other  costs, 
we  are  able  to  give  you  this 
better,  more  costly  product  at 
about  the  same  price  per  ounce 
as  ordinary  macaroni. 

The  smaller  box  contains 
enough  for  two  full  family  meals. 
The  larger  box  is  an  even 
better  value. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  it  today. 
If  he  should  happen  not  to  have 
it,  write  us,  giving  his  name, 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company, 

1606K  Railway  Exchange  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  U.  S.    \. 
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DUNLOP  VACS 

will  satisf)  the  discriminating  golfer.  The 
uninterrupted  record  cf  DUNlUP  VAC  win-. 
, ii— t i  ii-  *our  first  trial.  Your  consistent  record 
thereafter,  when  playing  the  DUNLOP  VA<  . 
convinces  you  there  is  no  better  yi»ll  ball  made. 
For  length  <>'  carry  and  steadiness  on  the  green. 
just  be  suie  to  use  the  dependable  DU.SLOC 
VAC 

Nos.  2Q  and  31 
$11.0  each  $13.20  per  dozen 

DUNLOP  AMERICA   LIMITED 

1S0S   Broadway,  New  York  City 
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I  « genuine  inner  uraio*  lor  auto  tires.    Double  mileage 

prevent  punctures  and   blowouts.    Easily  applied 
I  without  tools.     Distributors  wanted.    Details  free. 

Cincinnati.   Ohio] 


.American  Accessories  Company      Dept.  316 


The  modern 

smith  is  no  village 

chestnut 

He  knows  your  car  like  "your 

uncle"  knows   your  time  piece. 
When  he  says  "Use  Garco"— take  heed. 

For  he  understands  the  vital  need 
of  a  lining  that  holds  in  the  face  of  al! 
emergencies.  He  knows  the  steadfast 
service  that  Garco  will  give  you. 

There's  no  known  way  to  make  a 
better  lining  than  Garco.  Look  for  the 
Garco  "smith". 

General  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Co. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH 
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LAWS  AND  LOCKS,  AS  RECOMMENDED 
BY  AN  EX-ALTO  THIEF 

USE  a  lock  on  your  motor-car  if  you 
want  it  thief-proof,  is  the  advice  of  a 
former  car-thief  who  lias  reformed  after 
spending  three  years  in  a  prison  cell,  and 
is  now  out  to  pUt  car-owners  wise  to  the 
nicks  of  auto-stealing.  This  ex-thief 
admits  that  possibly  a  lot  of  auto-thieves 
can  pick  any  lock  ever  devised.  We  are 
told  that  no  thief  in  his  senses  will  bother 
with  a  locked  car.  however,  when  right 
around  the  corner  is  one  without  the  sign 
of  a  lock,  for  thieves  don't  like  extra  work 
any  more  than  honest  men  do.  Another 
piece  cf  advice  handed  out  by  this  former 
'crook  is  directed  to  State  legislators  who 
.are  urged  to  pass  a  law  requiring  the  veri- 
fication of  requests  for  transfers  of  auto- 
mobile licenses.  Owing  to  the  readiness 
witli  which  such  transfers  are  now  made  at 
the  State  registration  offices,  the  thieves 
have  been  able  to  develop  an  elaborate 
system  whereby  they  can  satisfy  any  or- 
dinary inquiry  as  to  their  ownership  of 
stolen  cars  and  thus  divert  all  suspicion. 
A  lock  and  a  law,  therefore,  are  all  that 
;  re  now  needed  to  put  a  practically  perfect 
crimp  in  the  business  of  auto-stealing,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  young  man,  who  tells 
his  own  story,  as  set  forth  by  Alexander 
Johnston  in  Motor  (New  York): 

Automobile-thieves  usually  work  in 
gangs,  but  not  in  the  large  numbers  that 
most  people  seem  to  think.  Three  is  the 
usual  number,  and  that  was  the  make-up 
of  my  crew.  One  was  an  expert  mechanic, 
who  could  do  the  most  difficult  work  and 
put  any  car  in  first-class  running  condition. 
His  also  was  the  task  of  dealing  with 
changes  of  numbers  on  engine  and  chassis. 
The  mechanic  never  took  part  in  the  actus  1 
stealing.  Then  there  was  my  spotter,  who 
singled  out  cars  to  be  lifted,  found  out  all 
about  the  owner's  habits  and  when  would 
be  the  easiest  time  to  get  away  with  the 
swag.  1  was  the  operating  head,  so  to 
speak,  the  captain  during  the  time  when  we 
were  getting  away  with  the  car. 

Our  method  of  operation  included  any- 
where from  three  days  to  a  week  of  watch- 
ing. During  that  time  we  learned  where 
the  car  was  likely  to  be  at  any  given  hour 
and  whether  it  was  watched  and  by  whom. 
We  knew  whether  there  was  a  lock,  beyond 
the  ordinary  ignition  switch  lock,  which 
we  were  able  to  handle  very  easily  by  means 
of  a  master  key  for  the  particular  make 
involved. 

My  gang  confined  its  operations  to 
Buicks  and  Hudsons.  Practically  all  auto- 
mobile-thieves are  specialists  in  this  way, 
stealing  one  or  two  makes,  usually  those 
that  are  ready  sellers. 

Our  method  of  working  would  be  about 
as  follows:  My  spotter  would  find,  say,  a 
1017  Buick  which  could  be  easily  stolen. 
He  would  set  himself  to  watch  the  car  and 
the  owner,  so  as  to  make  the  actual  theft 
a  matter  of  almost  scientific  accuracy. 
In  the  meantime  I  would  go  to,  let  us  say, 
Philadelphia,  tho  it  might  just  as  well  be 
Newark,  N.  J.,  or  Boston,  or  any  other  city 
not  too  far  awav.      I  would  run  through  the 


sales  section  of  one  of  the  papers  and  find 
a  car  of  the  same  make  and  model  as  the 
one  we  purposed  stealing.  I  would  get 
in  touch  with  the  owner  and  pose  as  a  pos- 
sible buyer.  Naturally  a  demonstration 
would  be  in  order  and  I  would  want  to  see 
under  the  hood.  During  the  inspection  I 
would  manage  to  copy  the  numbers  or  I 
might  even  ask  for  them  to  make  sure  that 
the  car  was  the  model  claimed,  or  so  I 
would  tell  the  owner.  Naturally  I  had  the 
owner's  name  and  address,  and,  armed  with 
this  information,  I  would  come  back  to  New- 
York. 

Next  I  would  write  to  Albany,  giving  th? 
name  and  address  of  the  owner  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  stating  that  1  was  moving  to 
New  York  and  wanted  to  transfer  the 
plates  and  using  the  actual  numbers  of 
the  Philadelphia  car.  In  due  course  I 
would  receive  the  plates  and  licenses  from 
Albany,  made  out  in  the  name  of  the 
owner  ami  for  the  numbers  of  the  car  in 
Philadelphia. 

With  this  material  in  hand  we  would 
next  steal  the  car  and  take  it  across  tho 
river  into*  a  quiet  section  of  Jersey,  after 
we  had  stOpt  on  some  secluded  street  in 
the  big  city  and  changed  the  original 
plates  for  those  we  had  got  from  Albany. 
Over  in  Jersey  we  rented  a  bungalow  with 
a  fairly  capacious  garage.  This  place  was 
in  a  secluded  location,  off  the  main  high- 
way and  not  far  from  a  small  town.  Once 
we  got  the  car  here,  our  expert  mechanic 
would  start  work  with  his  acetylene  torch 
and  change  the  numbers  on  engine  and 
chassis  to  correspond  with  those  of  the 
Philadelphia  car,  which  remember  were 
also  on  the  licenses  that  we  had  obtained 
from  Albany. 

You  get  the  point.  When  our  mechanic 
had  finished,  we  had  a  car  with  bona-fidc 
numbers  and  registered  in  the  name  of  a 
real  man.  That  there  was  a  duplicate  in 
Philadelphia  didn't  bother  us  at  all. 
When  the  Albany  office  received  our  re- 
quest for  a  transfer  of  plates  and  a  new 
licnse,  it  simply  sent  a  formal  inquiry  to 
Philadelphia,  asking  if  car  with  such  and 
such  numbers  was  registered  in  the  name 
of  So-and-so.  A  clerk  in  the  latter  office 
looked  up  the  records,  found  name  and 
numbers  correct,  and  sent  a  formal  verifica- 
tion to  the  Albany  office.  In  this  way  you 
see  we  could  give  what  had  every  appear- 
ance of  an  honest  bill  of  sale  for  the  stolen 
car.  There  wasn't  one  chance  in  a  thou- 
sand of  our  being  caught,  because  the  in- 
quiries from  State  to  State  with  regard  to 
transfers  are  merely  formalities. 

There  is  where  I  believe  the  present 
system  is  wrong.  If  one  State,  on  being 
asked  to  transfer  a  license,  were  to  write 
to  the  other  State,  and  this  in  turn  got  in 
touch  with  the  real  owner  before  verifying 
the  transfer,  it  would  put  a  crimp  in  the 
operations  of  automobile-thieves.  They 
would  not  be  able  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
bill  of  sale. 

I  might  mention,  too.  that  in  sending  to 
Albany  for  a  license  I  always  used  an 
some  furnished-room  house, 
plates  all  up  and  down  River- 
and  on  some  of  the  best 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  hire 
a  room  for  a  week,  send  to  Albany,  giving 
the  address  and  then  go  to  the  house  to 
get  your  mail.  There  isn't  the  slightest 
difficulty. 

When  I  was  working  we  averaged  $600 
in  the  sale  to  fences  of  the  cars  we  had 
stolen  and  Ave  got  away  with  an  average 
of  a  car  a  week.  As  long  as  there  is  a 
temptation  of  this  kind,  morally  weak 
men  and  boys  are  going  to  steal  cars,  unless 
the  States  can  be  persuaded  to  take  a  hand 


address  at 
I  have  got 
side  Drive 
side-streets. 
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Answering  the  Coal 

Question 

AS  coal  gets  scarcer,  the  price  goes  up  and  the  quality 
IX.  goes  down.  Even  when  you  can  get  it,  it  is  dirt}-, 
wasteful  and  a  hard  taskmaster  as  regards  labor. 

"Gasteam"  takes  the  trouble  out  of  heating.  L  i.; 
clean,  healthful  and  reliable.  It  puts  an  end  to  tying  up 
capital  in  fuel,  and  the  dirt  of  coal  delivery  and  storage. 
No  janitor  is  needed,  and  there  are  no  ashes  to  be  removed. 
And  fuel  consumption  is  limited  to  exact  need — no 
heat  is  wasted  on  unused  rooms  or  in  mild  weather. 

A  "  Gasteam  "  installation  comprises  a  number  of  small 
steam  heating  units,  using  gas  —  automatically  controlled 
—  lor  fuel.  It  is  simple,  attractive  in  appearance,  abso- 
lutely safe,  and  requires  practically  no  attention. 

"Gasteam"  can  be  quickly  installed  in  any  type  of 
building — new  or  old.  But  the  increasing  demand  tor  it, 
as  cold  weather  nears,  is  taxing  our  manufacturing  re- 
sources. If  you  want  the  comfort,  convenience  and  economy 
of  Gasteam  next  winter,  you  should  place  your  order 
without  delay. 

Check  coupon  for  descriptive  booklet 

JAMES  B.  CLOW  &  SONS 

General  Offices:  534-546  S.  Franklin  St. 

Chicago 

Sales  Offices  in  the  principal  cities 


*>b^T*\  The  Convenient  Heat  *M 

Vi  as  team 


CLOW  PRODUCTS 

Violet  Kay  Water  Sterilizers  Hospital  Equipment     I 

Cast  Iron  Pipe  and  Fittings  P  Drinking  Fountains 

Valves  and  1'  re  Hydrants  Gasteam  Radiators 

Swimming  P     I  Purification  Filters  and  Fish  Traps  I 

Industi       P  nitation  Plumbing  Sup] 

Manhol    I  ml  Frames  11    •  VVatei   I  lr  iters 

Steel  and  Wrough  I  Iron  Marble  < 

Lamp  Posts  i  Steam  Fittings 
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/  I  LL-SEASON,  all-weather 
traffic  on  the  every-day 
dirt  roads!  Products  of 
farm  and  factory — supplies  for 
town  and  country — work-days, 
marketing-days,  motoring-days 
— all  need  "the  open  road." 

Dirt  roads  can  be  made  good  roads  — 
and  cheaply,  too,  by  dragging,  leveling, 
by  a  regular  system  of  maintenance. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  works  faster  and 
cheaper  than  horses  or  other  machines, 
whether  building  or  maintaining  roads. 
Power  for  any  grade,  traction  for  any  mud, 
speed  to  drag  thirty  miles  of  road  per  day. 

"The  world's  greatest  and  best-known 

farm  tractor"— the  "CATERPILLAR"  is 

THE  NATION'S  ROAD  MAKER 

*' Caterpillar"  is  the  exclusive  registered 
trade-mark  of  The  Holt  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  III.,  and  Stockton,  Calif. 


Reg.U.S.       »^|-t»     P»t.Ofr. 

HOLT  BUILDS  IT 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


by  verifying  requests  for  license  tx-ansfers 
and  see  that  the  car  actually  is  going  to 
be  moved  from  one  State  to  another — 
honestly.  I  say  honestly  because  most 
stolen  cars  are  moved  to  another  State. 
We  always  made  it  a  practise  to  sell  ears 
out  of  New  York,  and  of  course  not  in  the 
State  from  which  we  had  appropriated 
license  and  engine  numbers.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  stole  the  numbers  from  a 
Philadelphia  car.  as  I  assumed  above,  we 
sold  the  car  on  which  we  used  those  num- 
bers in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  or 
even  New  Jersey. 

It's  all  very  simple  when  you  come  to 
work  it  out.  All  you  need  to  do  is  use  a 
little  care  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of;  you  can't  get  caxxght  until  you  get 
careless.  But  of  course  we  all  get  care- 
less after  we  have  had  a  long  run  of  good 
luck,  and  that's  just  what  I  did,  and  that's 
why  I  landed  high  and  dry  in  State's 
prison.  I  stole  a  car  and  used  it  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  change  the  numbers, 
along  came  a  cop  who  happened  to  have  a 
better  memory  than  most  of  them,  and — 
blooie.  And  believe  me,  brother,  I'm 
through;  and  don't  forget  that  lock  for  your 
car. 

An  illustration  of  what  niay  be  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  solving  the  car-thief 
problem  by  legislation  comes  from  Detroit, 
where  one  difficulty  was  the  delay  of  the 
courts  in  prosecuting  thieves  that  had  been 
apprehended.  Many  cases  were  on  the 
docket  which  had  been  pending  for  some 
time,  one  case  in  particular  having  been 
continued  fourteen  times.  A  reform  was 
brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Detroit  Automobile  Club.  Says  C.  C. 
Bradner  in  Motor  Life  (New  York) : 

Until  recently  Detroit  had  a  police 
and  recorder's  court.  The  motor-car 
thief  was  taken  into  police  court,  where  he 
was  arraigned  and  bound  over  to  recorder's 
court.  There  he  was  released  on  bail, 
with  the  result  that  this  frequently  marked 
the  end  of  the  ease  because  now  began  his 
system  of  delay  by  adjournments  and  post- 
ponements. In  instances  where  the  thief 
really  came  to  trial  and  was  convicted,  or 
pleaded  guilty,  the  culprit  generally  got 
off  with  a  light  sentence  or  a  parole. 

To  combat  this  situation,  a  bill  was  drawn 
for  court  reform,  which  was  passed  by  the 
State  legislature  and  approved  by  the 
people  by  a  ratio  of  five  to  one  at  a  regular 
election.  The  Automobile  Club  was  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  getting  this  bill 
before  the  legislature  and  seeing  to  it  thai 
it  had  the  support  of  the  electorate  at 
the  polls.  To-day,  instead  of  only  two 
judges  there  are  seven  judges,  and  the 
new  ones  take  the  view  that  when  a  person 
steals  another  person's  motor-car  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  made  to 
suffer  just  the  same  sort  of  penalty  as 
would  be  imposed  for  any  other  kind  of 
theft.  Car-stealing  has  been  lifted  out  of 
the  list  of  outdoor  sports,  or  at  least  it  no 
longer  comes  under  the  head  of  a  field  day 
hereabouts. 

Edward  N.  Ilines,  president  of  the 
Detroit  Automobile  Club,  and  its  manager, 
W  S.  Gilbreath,  have  been  the  guiding 
men  in  the  attempt  to  bring  about  the 
reforms.  They  directed  a  campaign  to 
reach  the  policemen  of  Detroit.     When  a 
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policeman  \  apprehends  a  motor-car  thief 
he  is  profferred  the  assistance  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club's  attorney  in  preparing  his 
case  in  police  court.  This  is  only  a  feature 
of  the  whole  plan  of  the  club  to  cooperate 
with  the  police  department,  the  prose- 
cutor's office,  the  sheriff's  office,  the  State 
constabulary,  and  the  courts  for  eliminat- 
ing the  thief  or  sending  him  to  prison. 

The  Detroit  Motor  Club  employs  an 
attorney,  W.  D.  Brown,  who  has  ideas  of 
his  own  as  to  how  to  combat  motor-thiev- 
ing, which  involves  a  change  in  the  num- 
bering of  parts.     He  says: 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  first  place 
to  start  is  with  the  manufacturer.  The 
present  system  of  numbering  the  different 
parts  or  units  of  an  automobile  is  not 
sufficient.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without 
our  police  department  recovering  stolen 
cars  upon  which  the  serial  numbers  have 
not  been  changed.  They  alter  a  "3"  to 
an  "8"  or  turn  a  "1"  into  a  "7."  Our 
reports  show  conclusively  that  no  Hup- 
mobiles  are  stolen.  When  one  seeks  the 
reason  for  this  I  believe  the  quest  need  go 
no  further  than  noticing  the  fact  that  the 
motor  number  is  cast  into  the  block,  the 
figures  being  nearly  an  inch  high.  No 
thief  could  file  off  the  motor  number  and 
expect  to  replace  it. 

However,  a  proper  identification  mark 
made  by  the  manufacturer  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  break  up  the  traffic.  Some 
central  bureau  should  be  instituted  where 
reports  of  all  stolen  motor-cars  could  be 
sent.  In  addition  to  the  central  bureau 
the  United  States  should  be  divided  up 
into  zones.  The  automobilo  clubs  within 
each  zone  should  cooperate  with  the  in- 
surance companies  and  the  police  depart- 
ments, exchanging  reports  in  order  to  have 
full  data  before  them  in  respect  to  stolen 
cars. 


SOME  SNARES  AND  DELUSIONS 
OF  COUNTRY  ROADS 
A  MOTORIST  may  be  an  expert  in 
■**■  driving  his  ear  through  the  mazes  of 
city  streets  and  may  but  rarely  kill  a  luck- 
less pedestrian  or  smash  his  machine  to 
smithereens  against  an  unyielding  obstacle. 
But  let  that  smart  city  driver  go  out  for  the 
first  time  on  a  country  road,  which  looks 
easy  enough  for  a  feeble-minded  infant  to 
negotiate,  and  what's  likely  to  happen  to 
him  will  be  enough  to  change  his  mind  for- 
ever about  the  simplicity  of  country  driving. 
To  the  uninitiated,  of  course,  the  city  street 
would  seem  to  present  many  more  intricacies 
than  the  peaceful  country  thoroughfare. 
This  may  be  true  so  far  as  the  number  of 
bewildering  features  is  concerned.  There 
are  no  doubt  more  chances  for  getting  into 
trouble  on  a  street  than  on  a  country  road. 
But  on  the  street  nearly  all  of  these  chances 
are  quite  apparent  to  anybody  not  dead 
from  the  neck  up.  The  thing  that  adds 
zest  to  country  driving  is  that  its  pitfalls 
are  all  cunningly  hidden  by  a  surface  of 
utter  innocence.  Nobody  who  hasn't  tried 
it  knows  what  anguish  a  stretch  of  newly 
and  neatly  "worked"  road  may  cause  to  a 
motor-driver,  nor  what  sickening  results 
may  follow  one's  driving  into  a  bed  of  nice, 
deep  sand.  The  sides  of  the  road  may  look 
perfectly  substantial  and  in  every  way 
trustworthy,  and  yet  they  may  work  per- 
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feet  havoc  to  the  car  that  ventures  to  leave 
tho  beaten  path.  Errant  hens  in  the  road 
are  not  particularly  dangerous  to  a  motor- 
car, and  the  fearless  driver  may  run  them 
down  with  impunity.  The  chief  danger  in 
running  over  such  insignificant  creatures 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  inexperienced  man 
thereby  acquires  the  habit  of  running  over 
all  living  things  in  his  way.  This  always 
ends  disastrously  when  he  tries  it  on  a  cow. 
Country  driving  further  offers  such  diffi- 
culties as  almost  impossible  hill-climbing, 
inviting  side  roads  that  end  in  uncompro- 
mising cul-de-sacs,  rickety  bridges,  and  the 
sore  trial  of  eliciting  intelligible  information 
regarding  distances  and  destinations  from 
the  honest  country  person,  who  himself 
nearly  always  knows  exact  ly  what  he  is 
talking  about  but  lacks  the  ability  to  make 
anybody  else  understand  it.  The  tribu- 
lations of  country  driving  to  the  tenderfoot 
city  motorist  are  well  illustrated  in  a  series 
of  incidents  set  out  by  Frank  Farrington 
in  a  sketch  in  a  recent  number  of  Motor 
Life  (New  York).  Mr.  Farrington  sug- 
gests that  he  tells  of  these  experiences  for 
the  special  benefit  of  city  drivers  not  used 
to  country  roads,  so  they  may  be  on  the 
lookout  with  a  view  to  avoiding  similar 
experiences.     To  quote: 

A  very  clever  driver  was  Officer  Reilly, 
and  with  his  big  eight-cylinder  roadster  he 
prided  himself  on  his  ability  to  turn  around 
on  a  ten-cent  piece  in  the  city  streets.  It 
was  only  when  he  pursued  a  pair  of  auto- 
mobile thieves  with  a  stolen  car  into  the 
real  country  that  he  found  what  back  roads 
were  like.  By  mistake  he  took  a  wrong 
■  turn  and  in  a  short  time  found  himself  a 
couple  of  miles  up  a  narrow  little  valley 
where  the  road  had  just  been  "worked"  or 
improved  with  a  road  machine  which  cut 
the  gutters  deep  and  put  the  surplus  dirt 
upon  the  crown  of  the  road.  The  outer  . 
edges  of  the  gutters  were  cut  straight  down 
in  the  soil. 

'  Since  it  was  late  enough  in  the  evening 
to  be  half  dark  when  Reilly  found  that  he 
was  on  the  wrong  road,  he  started  to  turn 
around  at  once.  He  got  part  way  around, 
but  when  ho  reached  the  point  where  he 
must  back  up  out  of  the  gutter  on  one  side 
or  drive  up  out  of  it  on  the  other  side  in 
order  to  make  the  turn,  he  found  that  the 
little  bank  was  too  high  and  slippery.  In 
just  a  few  minutes  his  rear  wheels  had 
tin-own  out  all  the  dirt  they  could  reach 
and  the  big  roadster  lay  flat  on  its  stomach 
across  the  road.  He  could  get  neither 
way.  Putting  on  chains  would  not  help,  for 
the  wheels  did  not  touch  the  ground. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  getting  darker 
and  the  automobile  thief  was  getting  far- 
ther away.  Fortunately,  at  that  moment 
a  belated  pedestrian  came  down  the  road 
from  the  direction  Reilly  had  been  taking 
and,  discovering  the  situation  of  the  car. 
ottered  his  assistance.  He  took  a  stout 
rail  from  the  fence  and  with  the  end  of  it 
succeeded  in  digging  a  pair  of  little  ditches 
back  through  the  vertical  dirt  wall  of  the 
gutter,  one  for  each  rear  wheel.  These 
afforded  an  easy  ascent  up  the  bank.  A 
<uu pie  more  fence-rails  shoved  under  the 
wheels  gave  I  hem  a  little  chance  for  trac- 
tion. Then  with  the  first*  rail  under  the 
front  axle  as  a  lever,  the  newcomer  raised 
the  front  of  the  car  a  little  to  give  further 
power  to  the  rear  wheels,  and  Officer  ReilK 
bucked  his  roadster  up  the  bauh  far  enough 
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Dependable  Protection  for  Pedestrians  and  Car  Owners 

Weed  Tire  Chains 

It  seems  unfair  that  a  few  careless  owners  and  drivers  who  do  not 
use  Weed  Tire  Chains  should  imperil  pedestrians  and  others 
who  use   this  reasonable  precaution   to  prevent   skidding  accidents. 


i 


When  an  automobile  skids  on  a  crowded 
thoroughfare  it  is  more  of  a  danger  to  other 
vehicles  and  persons  than  to  itself  and  its 
occupants. 

There  is  nothing  so  maddening  or  so  nerve 
racking  as  to  have  another  motorist  skid  into 
you  imperiling  the  lives  of  your  passengers 
and  smashing  your  car,  especially  when  you 
know  it  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  use 
of  Weed  Tire  Chains. 

Some  of  the  larger  cities  are  greatly  agitated 
over  the  skidding  menace  and  committees 
have  been  formed  to  draft  stringent  ordinances 
for  the  protection  of  pedestrians  and  road  users. 


It  is  high  time  that  careful,  sane  motorists 
adopt  some  mearis  to  protect  themselves  and 
pedestrians  and  prevent  the  awful  loss  of  life 
and  property  caused  by  skidding. 

The  courts  should  not  regard  skidding  as 
an  unavoidable  accident  when  Weed  Tire 
Chains,  the  proven  device  for  preventing  it, 
are  so  easily  available  and  at  so  reasonable 
a  price. 

See  that  you  do  not  lay  yourself  open  to 
severe  criticism.  Always  put  on  your  Weed 
Tire  Chains  when  the  roads  are  slippery 
and  uncertain. 


American   Chain   Company,   Incorporated 

BRIDGEPORT  \@J/  CONNECTICUT 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest    Chain    Manufacturers    in    the    World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line — All   Types,  Alt  Sizes,   All   Finishes— From   Plumbers'  Safety  Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain 
GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
DISTRICT  SALES  OFFICE: 
Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburg  Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 
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to  make  bis  turn.  When  he  sought  to 
thank  his  assistant,  he  could  not  find  him, 
and  so  he  drove  off  in  the  dark  wit  h  a'better 
knowledge  of  the  importance  of  finding  the 
right  place  to  turn  on  a  narrow  dirt  toad, 
even  tho  it  might  necessitate  driving  a  mile 
to  locate  that   place. 

One  other  experience  Heilly  had  that 
night  that  taught  him  something  more 
about  country  roads  and  ditches  of  suspi- 
cions character.  Thi,s  was  after  he  had 
tjiven  up  his  thief  as  lost  and  was  on  his 
way  back  to  the  city.  On  a  good  dirt  road 
lie  was  making  fairly  good  time  until  he 
overtook  a  truck  and  pulled  out  to  pass  it. 
He  noticed  that  the  truck  did  not  get  over 
very  far,  but  there  was  room  enough  on  his 
side  by  driving  in  the  gutter,  and  the  fact 
that  there  was  water  running  in  the  gutter 
did  not  deter  him,  but  when  the  wheels  on 
the  left  side  got  into  the  shaly  soil  of  that 
wet  gutter  he  came  to  a  quick  stop  and  his 
left  drive- wheel  would  not  budge,  and  the 
other  spun  on  the  road  without  pulling  him 
out.  In  a  minute  he  was  in  almost  to  the 
axle. 

The  driver  of  the  truck  stopt,  came  hack, 
and  called  Reilly  a  fool  for  getting  into  such 
a  hole,  remarking,  "  Anybody  that  ever 
drove  this  road  knows  you  got  to  stay  on 
the  road  up  through  here." 

"I  never  saw  this  road  before."  said 
Keilly.  "How  should  I  know  it's  got  a 
bottomless  pit  along  each  side  of  it?" 

"Bottomless  pit  is  right,"  said  the  truck- 
man, "and  three  feet  of  quicksand  or  shale 
or  something  in  the  bottom  of  it.  Well,  1 
suppose  1  can  pull  you  out,  but  don't  try  to 
go  by  till  we  get  to  where  the  gutter's  <lr\ . 

"I  guess  you're  from  the  city,  ain't  you?" 
he  continued,  as  they  adjusted  a  rope. 
"Say.  when  you  see  a  wet  gutter  along  a 
strange  road,  you  just  stay  out  of  it  till  you 
find  out  what's  in  the  bottom.  Sometimes 
if  you  stop  the  minute  you  get  in  you  can  get 
chains  on  and  get  out.  Sometimes  you  can 
get  all  your  load  on  the  high  and  dry  side 
and  make  a  start,  but  don't  waste  any 
time  trying  to  drive  out  without  chains  or 
something  after  you  get  stuck,  and  you 
ought  to  carry  a  couple  of  pairs  of  mud- 
hooks  that  you  can  put  on  easy.  You  can 
see  yourself  that  this  would  be  a  hellu\  a 
place  to  have  to  put  a  chain  on  that  wheel. 
Nothing  to  set  your  jack  on.  You'd  be  all 
night  getting  yourself  out  of  there  alone  and 
you'd  be  there  in  the  morning  at  that." 

It  was  a  pretty  thorough  lesson  Heilly  had 
that  night  in  the  matter  of  gutters  and 
ditches  and  the  like  and  il  taught  him 
what  a  good  many  country  drivers  already 
knew,  that  the  easy  way  to  get  out  of  such 
! rouble  is  to  stay  out  in  the  first  place  ami 
back  up  a  hundred  yards  if  it  is  necessary. 
rath"i-  than  meet  a  car  where  one  musl  gel 
into  a  treacherous  ditch. 

Familiarity  breed-  contempt  in  human 
l>eings,  not  only  for  their  fellow  humans,  hut 
For  anything  else  with  which  they  may  be- 
come familiar,  including  the  dangers  of 
driving  a    motor-ear.      The    man    who   feels 

weighted  down  with  responsibility  when  he 
firsl  has  hold  of  a  steering-wheel  and  drives 
as  if  his  bus  were  loaded  with  TNT. 

less  after  a  little  experience  and  lets 
>  r  go.  Such  a  man  was  Frit/.  Greene,  a 
friend  of  the  driver,  with  whom,  he  says, 
he  went  driving  at  times,  not  joyfully  hut 


The   Literary 

with  "a  hope  for  the  hest."  Not  long  ago 
he  took  Mr.  Farrington  on  a  trip- 
There  was  out-  point  where  between  two 
Stretches  of  State  road  there  is  a  mile  of 
dirt  road.  It  had  been  raining  hard  and 
whenwecame  to  that  greasy  dirt  I  offered  to 
help  put  on  the  chains. 

"We  don't  need  'em  for  this  little  way. 
We'd  just  have  'em  to  take  off  again  in  leu 
minutes,"  and  away  we  went.  I  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  seat  and  looked  down  over  I  lie 
steep  hank  on  my  side  of  t  he  ear  and  wished 
I  had  the  nerve  to  insist  on  chains  or  on 
walking  that  mile.  We  did  pretty  well 
until  almost  to  the  end  of  the  dirt  stretch, 
when  we  struck  clayey  soil,  ahoul  as  greasy 
as  butter.  And  there  came  a  side  slip  and 
the  rear  of  the  car  went  over  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  broke  the  fence,  and  stopt,  held 
by  a  cracking  post.  With  the  motor  stopt 
Fritz  didn't  dare  start  it  again,  because  the 
outfit  looked  as  if  about  one  good  cough  of 
the  engine  would  crack  off  that  post  and 
down  would  go  the  car  fifty  feet  into  a 
stone  pile. 

There  was  a  little  shanty  near  by  where 
some  hillbilly  lived,  and  1  was  able  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  man  with  ahoul  ten  feet 
of  clothes-line  and  that  was  all  the  help  in 
Slghl  until  along  came  a.  farmer  with  a  tiiv- 
ver  and  chains  on  and.  of  course,  as  they 
always  do,  be  pulled  us  out  and  told  us 
what  he  thought  of  our  chainless  condition, 
and  said  he'd  ought  to  leave  us  to  go  down 
the  hank  because  he  didn't  think  we  would 
learn  anything  by  the  experience.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Fritz  went  right  on  the  rest 
of  the  way  without  chains  and  also  without 
my  society,  for  1  walked  to  the'  Slate  road. 
It  seems  to  be  human  nature  to  take 
chances.  -  1  have  even  seen  a  driver  try  to 
cross  a  strange  stream  through  the  river- 
bed, because  the  bridge  was  broken,  and  do 
it  without  putting  on  chains  before  driving 
into  the  water,  and  1  had  the  pleasure  also 
of  seeing  him  stuck  when  he  tried  to  get  up 
the  opposite  bank  and  he  had  to  put  on 
chains  in  the  water! 

Another  time  when  Fritzie  ought  to  have 
learned  something  was  one  day  when  we 
went  hunting  in  the  fall.  There  had  been 
some  weather  cold  enough  to  freeze  the 
ground,  and  then  it  had  warmed  enough  to 
thaw  it  out  again.  The  ground  looked  a- 
usual,  but  it  was  wet  and  soft. 

Hunting  and  fishing  trips  take  a  fellow 
and  his  car  into  strange  places  sometimes. 
and  this  trip  took  us  to  where  the  road  was 
so  narrow  that  in  order  to  park  our  car  and 
leave  room  for  traffic  to  pass,  we  had  to 
hack  out  on  the  grass.  Fritz  had  no 
trouble  backing  off  because  it  was  slightly 
down-hill.  The  trouble  began  when  we  got 
back  to  the  car  to  start  foi  home  and  we 
were  tired  with  tramping.  Then,  of  course. 
the  car  would  not  climb  into  the  road. 
The  wheels  simply  spun  around.  I  stopt 
the  spinning  before  we  dug  in  and  we  got 
chains  on.  We  should  have  parked  the 
car  above  the  road,  and  then  il  would  have 
rolled  down  on  to  the  road  without  chain-, 
but  in  that  event  we  probably  could  not 
have  go1  on  the  grass  without  them.  Wet 
grass,  -oft  ground,  sod  just  thawed,  all 
make  had  going.  I  have  even  driven  my 
car  out  on  the  frozen  sod  in  the  morning 
only  to  have  the  sun  thaw  il  mil  so  much 
by  noon  that  only  thi'  use  of  chains  would 
me  hack  to  I  he  road.  ' 

And  speaking  of  grass,  I  was  out  once 
aiid  saw  a   motorist   sitting  disconsolately 

beside  the  road,  one  front  wheel  broken  lo 
piece-  and  the  ear  otherwise  damaged.  I 
asked  him  what   had  happened. 

"1  met   another  car  right    hack   there  and 

turned  out  to  pass.     I  Wa&going  right  along, 
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Sent  Anywhere  in  | 
America  or  Canada  I 


HESTER   PRICE'S 

SWEET  KU-KUMRER  RINGS 

Once  tasted — never  forgotten. 

Irresistible  as  a  relish  or  a  garnish  for  salads. 

A  splendid  appetizer  and  wholesome  food. 
If  your  grocer  can't  supply  you,  clip  the  coupon 
b;low  and  enclose   $1.25  for  a  full  pint  jar. 

HESTER  PRICE  Berwyn,  Penna. 

Enclosed  find  $i._*,s  (check  or  money  order) 
lor  which  send  me  toll  si/:-  jai  oi  Sweet 
KutTiiiiiber  Rings. 


Name 


.  1  ddress 


l-'resh  fruit  in  glass;  preserves  and  jellies. 


■HixAhL  Vut 


I     Berwyn  Penna.     m. 


Am/ 
Going 
To  Be 
Huck 
Finn? 


Artists  have  tried  and  failed  to  put  Huck  Finn  on 
canvas.     So  we  turned  to  the  photographer.    "I  l<now 
the  very  lad,"  he  said,  and  called  him  in. 
His  freckled  face  was  one  ecstatic  grin. 

"Gee,  an,  I  really  going  to  be  Huck  Finn?" 
he  gasped   "There's  nothing  I've  ever  wanted 
to  he  so  much  as  Huck!     Ain't  this  great!" 
Then  the  camera  clicked  and  here  he  is. 

MARK  TWAIN 

12  Volumes — At  a  Low  Price 

REX   BEACH— FREE! 

5  Volumes      Adventure  Stories 

Rex  Belch  is  the  most  popular  writer  of 
thrilling  stories  living  today. 

Plenty  of  humor—  plenty  of  scrapping — big, 
raw-boned  men  —  the  women  these  men  fight 
for  and  die  for— all  these  you  will  find  in 
Rex  Beach's  vivid,  human  novels. 

Only  a  Few  Sets  Free 

Rex  Beach  now  costs  you   #2  tor  each  vol- 
ume in  the  book  store.     But  we  have  made  a 
small  special  edition.     As  lung  .is  this  sniall 
pecial  edition   lasts,   \ou  can  have  5  volumes 
about$i    worth  o  absolutely  tree. 

It  you  are  prompt  you  1.111  get  vour  SM  free. 
Send  no  money     just  the  coupon  fo)    'x>th 
for  examination.     Send  it  at  once. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS.     75  Franklin   Square.   New  Yo.k 
Send  id   a  sel  oi  Mark  I  wain  in  12  vol 

11  an- ,  illustrated,  '■ id  in  handsome  green  cloth,  stamped  it 

gold,   ind  1        Beach  in      volumes,  hound  in  red  cloth,  free. 
linoi    .in  ind    1  will  return  them  at  your  expense,  otherwise 

I  will  da         ad  $3.00  a  month  foi 

I I  mom  b  1    1  1   9  1 1  -'" 


Name 
Iddres 


alion . 
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and  this  grass  beside  the  road  looked 
smooth  enough,  but  see  that  young  rock 
there!  I  hit  it  square  and  busted  things  all 
up.  I'm  going  to  sue  the  town  for  letting 
the  grass  grow  like  that  along  the  highways. 
It's  a  crime." 

I  mildly  suggested  that  the  road  was  full 
width  without  getting  into  the  grass,  but 
all  I  got  out  of  him  was,  "What  do  you 
expect?  Has  a  man  got  to  slow  down  to  a 
crawl  every  time  he  meets  anybody?  The 
other  fellow  didn't  give  me  enough  road  to 
pass  safely  at  any  speed  at  all.  I  had  to 
get  into  the  grass  or  slow  down  to  a  walk.'' 

And  there  you  are.  That  motorist 
thought  he  could  drive  on  a  dirt  road  at 
the  same  speed  he  could  on  a  State  road. 
He  didn't  realize  that  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour  on  country  dirt  roads  is  good  driving 
and  too  fast  for  many  of  them. 

The  slowness  and  general  stupidity  of 
country  folk  are  matters  of  irritation  to 
some  city  motorists  on  country  roads.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  lack  of  gray  matter  in 
rural  communities,  but  that  it  is  found 
elsewhere  also  is  indicated  by  the  following: 

"You  country  people  are  awfully  slow," 
said  a  city  cousin  to  me  while  making  me 
a  visit.  ' '  Look  at  the  way  your  motorists 
and  your  horse-drivers  take  their  time  on 
the  road  to  get  out  of  a  fellow's  way." 

"The  trouble  with  you,  George,"  I  said, 
"is  that  you  fellows  from  the  city  think 
you  own  the  roads.  When  you  blow,  you 
think  the  fellow  ahead  ought  to  jump  to 
one  side  as  if  he  were  afraid  he'd  get  run 
into.  Now,  you  don't  realize  that  a  horse 
and  wagon  can't  jump  like  a  jack-rabbit, 
and  it  takes  them  time  to  get  over  if  they 
do  their  best.  And  then  a  man  with  a 
load  of  milk-cans  or  loose  lumber,  or  even 
with  just  an  empty  lumber-wagon,  may  not 
hear  you  at  all.  Or  he  may  see  some  de- 
fect in  the  road  ahead  of  him  that  he's  got 
to  pass  before  he  can  get  over. 

"You  can't  make  me  believe  that 
country  folk  are  any  more  apt  to  be  road 
hogs  than  city  folks.  We  aren't  as  snappy 
drivers,  but  we  don't  take  off  our  hats  to 
any  one  in  the  matter  of  regard  for  the 
other  fellow's  rights." 

"You  don't  think  quick  enough,"  per- 
sisted George. 

"Listen,"  I  said.  "The  other  day  one 
of  your  quick-thinking  city  chaps  was 
loping  it  over  a  piece  of  State  road  near 
here  and  he  saw  a  truck  ahead  and  sounded 
his  horn  for  the  truck  to  give  him  room 
to  pass.  The  truck  swerved  a  little  to  the 
right  and  the  city  driver  tried  to  shoot  bj\ 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  di'iver  of  that  truck 
had  not  heard  the  man  behind  and  had 
just  happened  to  swing  over  a  little  way. 
He  came  right  back  into  the  road  just  as 
the  fellow  was  going  past  him,  and  that 
crowded  the  passing  car  into  the  ditch  and 
it  turned  a  somersault  and  the  driver 
and  his  passengers  were  allowed  to  escape 
by  a  miracle.  It  was  a  case  of  quick 
thinking  all  right.  He  thought  he  had 
got  the  right  of  way  when  he  hadn't.  He 
thought  too  soon." 

I  was  sitting  across  the  table  from  a 
tourist  at  a  country  hotel  and  we  fell  to 
talking  about  country  driving.  "I  learned 
a  lesson  to-day,"  said  he. 

I  exprest  my  interest. 

"I'm  from  the  city,  and  I  always  thought 
country  people  on  the  road  were  a  little 
stupid,  not  quit©  up  to  us  city  drivers, 
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and  when  I  asked  directions  of  them,  they 
wouldn't  answer  right  up  like  a  city  traffic 
cop.  To-day  I  was  passing  a  couple  of 
men  standing  by  a  Ford  talking  together. 
I  slowed  down  and  asked  the  best  road. 
Neither  of  them  replied.  I  was  past  them 
by  that  time  and  1  yelled  the  auestion  at 
them  again  without  any  answer. 

"Then  I  stopt  and  backed  to  them  and 
said,  'I  wanted  to  know  the  best  road  to 
Klawverick,  but  perhaps  you  don't  know 
anything  about  it.'  I  was  a  little  irritated 
and  I  showed  it. 

"One  of  the  men  came  up  to  my  car 
and  said,  'Sorry,  stranger,  but  my  engine 
there  is  making  such  a  racket  I  couldn't 
get  what  you  said.'  I  cooled  right  down 
and  I  got  a  carefully  considered  answer 
in  such  a  hearty  tone  that  I  was  ashamed 
of  my  irritation  and  mighty  glad  I  hadn't 
been  heard. 

"Since  that  I've  been  considering  wheth- 
er I  was  Justified  in  what  I  thought  about 
country  people,  and  I've  got  to  admit  that 
I  was  wrong  in  the  main.  They  may  be 
a  little  slow  to  understand  what  I  mean, 
but  I  may  speak  rapidly  and  ask  them 
things  they  don't  know.  If  there  is  any 
slowness  it  is  not  due  to  stupidity  or  to 
lack  of  courtesy,  and  I  don't  believe  I 
would  have  the  patience  to  explain  to 
any  one  asking  me  the  way  in  the  city  as 
carefully  as  the  way  is  explained  to  me  in 
the  country  when  I  take  time  to  stop  and 
give  my  question  plainly.' 


THE  "OMNIMOTE "— THE  STORY  OF 
A  TRIAL  RUN  OF  THE  FUTURE 

WHAT  advances  will  have  been  made 
by  motor  travel  when  the  world 
arrives  at  the  year  2000?  One  man, 
whose  guess  is  as  good  as  another's,  if  not 
better  than  most,  presents  in  the  pages  of  a 
London  automobile  magazine  his  idea  of  a 
startling  development  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  revolutionize  motoring,  whether 
on  the  earth's  surface,  in  the  air,  or  under 
the  water.  He  casts  his  prophecy  in  the 
form  of  a  little  personal  experience,  thus: 

Jenks,  the  works  manager  of  the  Prettiwell 
Car  Company,  Ltd.,  had  shown  me  round. 
It  was  an  interesting  experience,  tho  the 
noise,  the  smoke,  the  relentless  activity 
of  everybody  and  everything  concerned, 
had  left  me  tired  out,  so  that  1  welcomed 
the  prospect  of  getting  away. 

But  Jenks  would  not  let  me  go  till  he 
had  explained  the  working  of  his  time- 
recorder,  which  checked  the  incoming  and 
the  outgoing  of  the  thousands  of  Prettiwell 
employees. 

There  was  one  of  these  time-recorders 
just  inside  the  gate  by  which  I  was  to 
lea  ve  the  works.  Jenks  himself,  it  seemed, 
had  invented  the  machine  and  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  it. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "everybody  passes 
singly  through  the  turnstile,  thus  exposing 
a  film  in  a  cinema  camera;  and  as  the 
movements  of  the  film  synchronize  with 
those  of  a  time-slip,  tho  print  gives  an 
unquestionable  record  of  each  employee's 
daily  work." 

"Wonderful!"   I  said. 

"The  record  runs,"  he  went  on,  "from 
00.00 — that  is,  midnight — to  23.59 — one 
minute  before  the  following  midnight — in 
each  day.  Manufacture  is  continuous, 
work  being  in  three  shifts.  As  it  is  now 
just  on  8  p.m.,  the  dial  indicates  just  short 
of  20.00;  you  see — two,  nought,  nought, 
nought." 

Jenks  had  a  monotonous  voice,  and  I 


Backed  by  six -fold 
rubber 

That's  why  these  smart  coats  are 
proof  against  the  hardest  rain 

IIGHT,  smart,  distinctive — proof  against  hours  of  driving 
rain — that's  the  U.  S.  Raynster,  the  coat  well-tailored 
J  men  are  wearing  everywhere  in  wet  weather. 
Built  into  the  fabric  of  these  unusual  coats — concealed  between 
the  outer  surface  and  the  lining — are  at  least  six  layers  of  light, 
flexible  rubber.  No  matter  how  heavy  the  downpour,  these 
layers  of  unseen  rubber  mean  sure  protection  for  you  always. 
U.  S.  Raynsters  are  made  in  the  familiar  raincoat  fabrics,  in 
woolens,  yarntex  and  heathertones — in  many  styles  and  colors 
— for  men,  women  and  children. 

Rubber  Surface  Raynsters 

Raynsters  are  also  made  with  smooth  rubber  surface  for  farm- 
ers, policemen,  firemen,  drivers,  sportsmen  and  all  who  work  or 
play  outdoors.  Back  of  their  sturdy  strength  is  all  the  pains- 
taking care  in  manufacture  that  has  made  the  Raynster  famous. 

Every  coat  that  bears  the  Raynster  label,  no  matter  what  the 
price — whether  it's  the  lightest,  smartest  summer  model  or  a 
teamster'sheavystormcoat — isbackedbyalltheskill  and  experi- 
ence of  the  oldest  and  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  U.  S.  Raynsters — 
if  he  does  not  carry  them,  he  can  get  them  for  you — 
or  write  us  at  1790  Broadway,  New  York,  for 
booklet  showing  many  different  styles. 

Look  for  the  name  Raynster  on  the  label. 


Raynster 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  inntr  side  of  the  fabric 
is  coated  with  at  least  six 
thin  layers  of  rubber,  which 
are  cured  hi  one  icdid  piece 
— proof  against  the  hardest 
ram.  The  completed  coat  is 
SO  light  and  flexible  that 
you'd  never  know  there 
was  any  rubber  between 
the  outer  fabric  and  the 
lining. 
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jiwirtg  Brand 
Ottothes 

TOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  MEN  WHO  STAY  YOUNG 


Marked  Style  Changes 
in  Men's  Clothes  for  Fall 

New  style  changes  for  Fall  as  correctly 
interpreted  by  Society  Brand  Clothes 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  men 
who  pay  particular  heed  to  their 
appearance* 

The  long  vent  in  the  coat  has  gone. 
Vents  in  modish  suits  this  Fall  will  be 
noticeably  shorter. 

Body  contours  have  changed.  The 
high  waist  line  and  the  pinched-in 
effect  have  gone. 

Coats  hang  with  greater  fullness 
from  the  shoulder.  The  result  is  a 
pleasing  effect  of  unusual  ease  and 
smartness. 

These  are  the  style  features  that 
mark  this  season's  models  in  Society 
Brand  Clothes. 


WITH  THE  VARIED  GRADES  OF  CLOTHING  FLOODING 
THE  MARKET,  LOOK  FOR  THE  LABEL  AS  YOUR  GUIDE 


ALFRED  DECKER  &.  COHN,  Makers 
SOCIETY  BRAND  CLOTHES.  Limited,  for  Canada 


Chicago 


New  York 


Montreal 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


had  been  listening  to  it  for  many  hours 
on,  end.  I  really  was  not  attending  to 
what  he  said. 

"Two,  nought,  nought,  nought,"  I 
echoed. — "Two    thousand    a.d. — I    mean 

P.M." 

The  clock  began  to  strike  eight. 

"Pretty  good  time-machine — isn't  it?" 
said  Jenks. 

•'Time-machine!"  I  ejaculated.  "Didn't 
H.  G.  Wells — ?  Two,  nought,  nought, 
nought— Two,   O,   O,   O!— O-o-o-oh!" 

That  last  long-drawn  "Oh!"  meant  that 
something  unusual  was  happening — 

Bzzzz! — whrrrr! — sssssh!  Then  things 
settled  down, 

" — And  here,"  said  Jenks,  as  if  in  con- 
tinuation of  previous  conversation,  "is 
our  2000  model  Omnimote." 

Yes,  there  it  was — a  curious  machine, 
glittering  like  burnished  and  bejeweled 
aluminum  in  the  clear  air  of  the  factory 
precincts.  For  the  air  had  suddenly  be- 
come clear.  Not  a  trace  of  the  reek  re- 
mained. Something,  too,  had  happened  to 
the  factory  itself.  It  had  become  a  trans- 
lucent —  almost  transparent  —  crystalline 
structure  in  which  the  leisurely  moving 
forms  of  an  army  of  workers  cculd  be  seen ; 
and  the  silence  was  almost  oppressr*  ,■. 

"It's  like  a  transformation  scene  in  a 
pantomime,-"  T  commented. 

"A   Peter   Pan-tomime,"    said    Jenks 
"always  running.     But  it  has  long  since 
grown  up — from  small  beginnings  and  big 
ends." 

"What's  the  matter  with  it?"  I  gasped, 
dazed. 

"Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,"  said  Jenks 
testily,   "what  is  the  matter  with  it?" 

"X-n-no  thing,"  I  stammered  apolo- 
getically. "But  something's  happened— 
that  time-machine,  H.  G.  Wells,  'Alice 
in  Wonderland,'  or  'Through  the  Looking 
Glass' — which  was  it?  Have  we  beaten 
time?" 

"I  don't  know  what  on  earth  you're 
talking  about!"  said  Jenks.  "I  thought, 
you  wanted  to  see  our  2000  .model  Omni- 
mote." 

"I  certainly  do,"  said  I.     "Is  this  it?" 

"It  undoubtedly  is  it:*"  said  Jenks. 
proudly.  "The  last  word  in  Omnimole 
construction." 

"  Omni — omnimote!" 

"Our  all-purposes  bus,"  he  explained 
— "runs,  flies,  swims,  dives.  Like  to  try 
her?" 

"Come  on,"  I  said,  boldly;  "I'm  game." 

We  took  our  places  in  the  all-enclosed 
body, 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  upholstery?" 
asked  Jenks.     "Nice  job — isn't  it?" 

"It's  a  really  cushy  job,"  I  replied — not 
without  reason,  for  the  upholstery  was  so 
luxurious  as  to  eliminate  all  sense  of  weight 
distribution.  I  seemed  to  be  floating  on 
some  non-existent  material,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean. 

Jenks,  seated  by  my  side,  touched  a 
button,  which  I  took  to  be  the  self-starter 
switch.  I  watched  his  movements  in- 
tently for  some  minutes. 

"You  see?"  he  presently  said. 

But  nothing  seemed  to  happen  except 
that  the  slightest  possible  tremor  ran 
through  the. Omnimote. 

"But  why  doesn't  she  start?"  I  asked 

"She  has  started,"  he  replied;  "in  point 
of  fact,  we're  nearly  there." 

"Nearly  where?"  I  gasped,  as  I  sat  up  and 
began  to  take  notice  of  my  surroundings. 
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STRE  SS "  appreciate  d 
and  unappreciated 

The  giant  crane  swings  its  burden  into  the 
air  and  thousands  marvel  at  its  strength. 

The  motor  truck  engine,  through  the 
universal  joints  and  propeller  shaft,  hauls 
a  loaded  5-ton  truck  out  of  a  road  rut 
and  few  realize  that  its  performance  is 
almost  invariably  a  greater  test  of  strength 
than  that  of  the  crane. 

SPICER  Universal  Joints  and  Propeller 
Shafts  are  the  driving  units  of  nearly  all 
makes  of  American  cars  and  trucks. 
They  continue  to  demonstrate  by  their 
consistent  daily  performances,  the  sound- 
ness of  the  policy  of  concentration  on  the 
production  of  this  one  vital  part. 

Spicer  Manufacturing  Corporation 
south  plainfield,  new  jersey 

IV rite  on  your  business  letterhead  for  illustrated  booklet 
revering  the  Spicer  Universal  Joints  and  Propeller  Shafts 


A-B'The  sprung  parts  [frarae.body,  engine,  etc.)  \^^!l 
C  -  The  unsprung parts!  wheels  a.nd  axlc)move  up 

and  down  over  the  road  - 
Power  is  transmitted  from  B  to  C  by  the  universal 
joints  »nd  propeller  shaft  (D) 


UNIVERSAL  JOINTS    and    PROPELLER    SHAFTS 
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with  yourself  to  go  to  your  dealer  for  a  pair  of  Ivory 
Garters.  Keep  your  mission  well  in  mind,  and  tell 
him,  "I  want  Ivory  Garters." 

You'll  realize  a  marked  difference  in  your  feel- 
ings the  minute  you  hitch  them  on.  Then  you 
appreciate  how  easily  Ivory  Garters  fit  your  legs. 

For  Ivory  Garters  have  no  metal  to  rust,  or  pads 
to  press  or  bind.  They  are  made  clear  around  of 
lively,  active  fabric  web  that  keeps  its  life  and  cling 
for  many  moons  of  useful  service.  This  explains 
Ivory  Garter  lightness,  that  luxurious,  secure  sense 
of  socks  held  safe  and  smooth. 

IVORY  GARTER  CO.,  New  Orleans,  U.S.A. 

You're  beaded  right 
when  you  eav  to  your 
dealer,  Give  me  a  pair 
of  Ivory  Garters." 
These  simple  words 
will  treat  you  right. 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


N 


Only  then  did  I  realize  that  we  were  speed- 
ing along  at  inconceivable  miles  per  hour. 

"Where  are  we?"  I  asked. 

"  Getting  toward  the  Sandwich  Islands," 
he  told  me — "watch  her  climb!" 

He  deprest  a  pedal.  I  looked  out  through 
the  Milliplex  screen,  to  see  two  expansive 
planes  shoot  out  from  the  sides  of  the 
Omnimote — wings  of  iridescent  gauze,  like 
those  of  a  dragon-fly.  We  rose  to  a  great 
height,  whence  we  looked  down  on  the 
Sandwich  Islands  from  the  distance.  It 
was  a  perfectly  beautiful  sight. 

Then  we  planed  down,  and  down,  and 
down. 

"We're  falling  into  the  sea!"  I  expos- 
tulated. 

"Certainly,"  said  Jenks.  "Why  not? 
We've  got  to  cool  down." 

"But  what  about  me?"  I  asked,  anx- 
iously. 

"It  won't  even  cool  your  enthusiasm," 
he  laughed.     "Wait—" 

-And  sea!"  I  joked  feebly. 

Down! 

Splash,  spra\',  hiss.  We  alighted,  we 
dived,  we  were  submerged  for  about  a 
minute.  The  all-enclosed  body  kept  us  as 
dry  as  a  bone.  Then  we  rose  to  the  sur- 
face and  skimmed  toward  the  beautiful 
harbor.  An  albatross  could  not  hav6 
done  it  more  gracefully. 

"This,"  said  Jenks,  "is  Honolulu- 
charming  spot,  isn't  it?" 

"Hono— !" 

"Doesn't  she  skim  beautifully?"  said 
Jenks,  proudly,  as  we  just  cleared  the 
rigging  of  a  yacht.  "The  Omnimote 
beats  'em  all  at  that." 

We  landed  on  the  golden  strand. 

"Now,"  said  Jenks,  "I'll  show  you  my 
little  week-end  cottage.  I  think  j'ou'il 
like  it — much  better  than  stuifing  in 
England  over  the  week-ends!" 

The  cottage  was  a  charming,  creeper- 
clad  bungalow  on  the  foreshore — just 
above  high-water  mark,  Jenks  explained. 
As  we  sat  down  on  the  veranda  whisky 
and  soda  was  brought  in  by  a  bevy  of 
beautiful  Hawaiian  maidens. 

But  I  thought  only  of  the  Omnimote, 
now  glittering  on  the  shore  in  the  brilliant 
sunshine. 

"A  wonderful  machine!"  I  said  to  Jenks 
—"wonderful!" 

"I  thought  you'd  like  her,"  said 
Jenks.  "Of  course,  she  isn't  really  on  the 
market  yet;  but  we  have  a  waiting  list  of 
thousands." 

"It  reminds  me  of  1920,"  I  said. 

"That  was  before  my  time,"  said  Jenks. 
looking  surprized. 

"This  is  before,  my  time,"  I  commented, 
half  soliloquizing.  "But  tell  me  about 
the  Omnimote — how  about  her  petrol 
consumption?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  replied — "what 
is  petrol?" 

"Getting  on  to  four  shillings  a  gallon," 
I  said. 

Jenks  continued  to  ponder  over  my 
question,  with  a  look  of  perplexity  in  his 
face.     Presently,  however,  he  said: 

"I  think  I  know  what  you  mean — petrol 
was,  of  course,  a  fuel  that  they  used  up  to 
about  1930,  when  all  the  wells  ran  dry. 
To-day  petrol  is  only  a  scientific  curiosity, 
synthetically  produced  in  laboratories. 
I'm  told  that  it's  quite  good  for  cleaning 
grease-spots  from  clothes." 

"Then  what  do  you  run  on?"  I  asked — 
"electricity?" 
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"My  dear  chap!"  Jcnks  protested — 
"surely  we've  got  beyond  that  kind  of 
tiling!  Electricity  was  a  crude  and  waste- 
ful form  of  energy— -in  its  day.  It  could 
only  be  produced  at  all  by  conversion  of 
some  other  form  of  energy — heat,  motion, 
chemical  action,  or  what  not;  and  there 
was  always  a  heavy  loss  in  the  conversion." 

"Bad  as  •  pounds  against  American 
dollars!"  I  said. 

"In  the  old  days,"  he  went  on,  unheed- 
ing my  remark,  "men  used  to  dig  ma- 
terialized solar  energy  out  of  mines,  in  the 
shape  of  coal,  or  pumped  it  from  wells, 
in  the  form  of  petrol,  or  played  conjuring 
tricks  with  it,  and  called  it  electricity. 
We  have  long  since  got  to  the  point  where 
we  can  make  direct  use  of  the  solar  energy. 
Solex  is,  therefore,  the  one  practical  motive 
power  to-day." 

"Is  there  enough  of  it  to  go  round?"  I 
asked. 

"Yes,"  he  said — "except  when  there 
are  sun-spots,  and  then  it  has  to  be  ra- 
tioned. Ordinarily,  the  supply  is  enor- 
mously greater  than  the  demand — at  all 
events,  it  has  been  so  since  the  gravitation 
theory  was  exploded." 

"Is  it  exploded?"  I  asked. 

"Surely  you  know  that  Sir  Raymond 
Gubber  and  Sir  Roland  Butters  simul- 
taneously proved  to  the  world  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  hopelessly  wrong  about 
that  apple?  Every  schoolbov  knows  that." 
•Then,  didn't  it  fall?" 

"Yes,  it  fell,  all  right — but  because  it 
had  absolute  gravity,  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
schoolmen  were  right;  bodies  have  absolute 
levity  and  absolute  gravity.  It  was  in 
1972  that  a  metal  of  absolute  levity  was 
discovered — Aphelion.  A  rich  deposit  of 
it  was  found  in  Mars,  and  we  have  been 
drawing  on  it  ever  since." 

"What  use  do  you  make  of  it?" 

"We  use  hardly  anything  else  in  Omni- 
mote  construction.  It  has  the  lightness 
cf  hydrogen,  the  rigidity  of  cast  iron,  and 
the  toughness  of  vanadium  steel.  All  our 
metal  parts  are  of  Aphelion.  It  is  the 
other  parts  that  give  us  our  weight.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  have  to  carry  weight  of 
some  kind — enough  to  keep  the  Omnimote 
down,  with  the  help  of  the  weight  of  the 
passengers,  or  the  machine  would  simply 
float  off  into  space." 

"And  the  sun  gives  you  all  the  energy 
you  need  ? ' ' 

"Certainly — direct.  Om*  engine  works 
on  exactly  the  same  principle — developed, 
of  course — as  those  radiometers  you  sec 
in  the  optician's  window." 

"It  must  be  pretty  powerful?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Jenks.  "The  weight 
of  the  machine  is  reduced  to  such  a  low- 
point  by  the  use  of  Aphelion  that  it  needs 
very  little  energy  to  propel — or  even  to 
elevat* — her.  In  the  old  days  they  talked 
of  foot-pounds;  now  we  talk  in  terms  of 
mite-milligrams." 

"But  how-  can  you  depend  on  Solex  on 
dull  days  or  at  night-time?" 

"Of  course."  he  replied,  "we  can  store 
Solex;  and  in  poinl  of  fact,  we  do  store  it 
in  a    kind  of  solenoid." 

"But,"  I  demurred.  'I  thought  a  sole- 
noid had  something  to  do  with  electricity?" 

"So   it   had — at  one   time,"   said   Jenks: 
"hut    science  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
since  then." 

Of  course  I  quite  realized  that. 

"Now-  tell  me  about  the  tires,"  [went  on. 

"Aphelion  once  more." 

"  Is   it    resilient    enough?" 

"  Resilience, "jae  explained.  "  is  a  bugbear 
when    weight    is    reduced    to  a  negligible 

minimum." 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Pearls  Jewelry  Watches  Clocks  Silverware 


Quality 


Purchases  may  be  made  by  Mail 

Fifth  Avenue  & 37- Street 
New  York 


Paris 
25  Rue  de  la  Paix 


London 
221  Recent  Street 
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One  chance  in 
three  you're  eating  wrong 

'Enough  food, probably,  but  not  enough 
of  the  right  kind.  <iAre  you  getting 
these  vital  elements  ? 


HIS  morning  someone  probably 
greeted  you  with  the  old  familiar 
question  "  How  are  you?" — and 
you  said,  "Oh,  all  right. ' '  Most 
folks  say  "All  right." 

But  did  you  really  mean  it?  Are  you  feel- 
ing right  up  to  the  mark — all  right?  Or  do 
you  sometimes  feel  that  the 
pace  is  telling  on  you;  that 
a  "rest'   is  what  you  need? 


If  the  truth  were  known 
a  lot  of  us  would  show  up 
below  par.  Our  vital  re- 
serves aren't  what  they 
should  be. 

Experts  in  nutrition  say 
that  right  here  in  America 
one  person  in  every  three — 
rich  and  poor  alike — suf- 
fers from  malnutrition  with 
out  realizing  it. 

In  the  three  square  meats 
you  and  your  family  get 
each  day  there's  enough 
food  probably,  but  very 
likely  there's  not  enough 
of  the  right  kind. 

If  you  lack  vitality;  if  a 
child  of  yours  doesn't  seem 
to  thrive,  the  chances  are 
you're  not  getting  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  certain 
food  elements. 

The  16  vital  elements 

Sixteen  natural  food  ele- 
ments (as  shown  in  the 
panel)  are  needed  to  keep 
the  body  strong  and  well. 
All  of  these  are  vital  ele- 
ments. 


The  sixteen  vital 
elements  of  nutrition 


every  cell.    The  phosphorus  without  which, 
a  scientist  said,  there  could  be  no  thoughts. 

And  the  calcium  upon  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  bone  framework  of  our 
bodies  largely  depends. 

Only  in  the  entire  wheat  grain  can  all  of 
the  needed  elements  be 
secured — the  proteids,  the 
carbohydrates,  the  fats 
and  these  vital  mineral 
elements. 


Oxygen 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Carb  n 

Sulphur 

Magnesium 

Phosphorus 

Calcium 


Sodium 

Chlorin 

Fluorin 

Silicon 

Manganese 

Potassium 

Iron 

Iodine 


Each  grain  of  wheat  contains  all  of 
these  16  vital  elements,  but  12  of 
them  are  largely  lost  in  the  removal 
of  the  six  outer  layers  of  the  grain, 
commonly  called  the  bran. 


If  you  feel 
below  normal 
in  energy, 
lack  vitality, 
feel  "run 
down" 
you're  not 
getting 
enough  of 
these 

elements  in 
your  food 


Scales 


Nature  provides  them  in  the  wheat  grain 
more  nearly  in  the  proper  proportion  than 
in  any  other  food,  save  possibly  milk. 

But  many  of  the  most  important  of  these 
elements  are  lost  in  modern  methods  of 
wheat  preparation,  through  removalof  the  six 
outer  layers  of  the  kernel,  commonly  called 
the  bran.  The  iron,  for  instance,  which  makes 
red  blood  to  carry  the  life-giving  oxygen  to 


The  16-vital-elements 
food 

Thousands  now  draw  from 
Nature's  larder  these  six- 
teen vital  elements  in 
Pettijohn's,  a  whole  wheat 
breakfast  food  of  rich  and 
gratifying  taste. 

Its  steaming  fragrance 
awakes  sluggish  appetites 
in  old  and  young  alike.  Its 
natural  nut-like  flavor  will 
delight  you  and  your  chil- 
dren. 

With  cream  and  a  bit  of 
sugar,  if  you  wish,  it  makes 
a  vital  energy  ration  of 
particularly  luscious  flavor. 

Try  Pettijohn's  if  you're 
feeling  below  your  normal 
in  energy  and  vim.  Give 
its  natural  bran  laxative  a 
chance  to  set  you  right,  as 
nature  intended  you  should 
be.  Give  its  sixteen  vital 
elements  a  chance  to  re- 
new   your    strength. 

Let  your  children  have  Pettijohn's. 
Their  bodies  crave  the  food  elements  it 
supplies. 

Your  grocerhas  Pettijohn's — or  will  gladly 
get  it  for  you.  Make  tomorrow's  breakfast 
of  this  sixteen-vital-elements  food. 

Made  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  1627K 
Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


MOTORING   AND   AVIATION 

Continued 


"What  about  the  gearing?" 

"We  have  no  gears  on  the  Omnimote," 
he  told  me — "because  they  are  no  more 
needed  there  than  on  the .  old-fashioned 
steam-engine.  For  more  power,  you  let  in 
more  Solex;  for  reduced  power,  you  cut  it 
down.  For  the  same  -reason,  we  have  no 
use  for  a  clutch." 

"And  the  differential?" 

"Abolished,  because  Solex  can  be  direct- 
ed to  either  wheel.  That's  how  we  steer 
— by  direction  and  deviation  of  Solex." 

"What's  your  cooling  system?" 

"Water,  of  course." 

"But  water  weighs  a  good  deal." 

"Of  course,  we  don't  carry  it;  but  there's 
always  water  about,  either  up  aloft  or 
down  below.  A  handy  rain-cloud  or  a 
convenient  lake  or  sea  will  always  cool  her 
down,  tho,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  doesn't 
get  Very  hot." 

"Ignition?" 

"No  use  for  it!"  said  Jenks  contemp- 
tuously— "have  another  whisky?" 

Oyer  successive  whiskies,  I  got  to  the 
point  where  I  could  clearly  understand 
every  working  detail  in  the  Omnimote. 
Yet  the  whisky  seemed  to  have  got  into 
my  head,  for  things  got  blurred — visually, 
I  mean.  The  palms  waved  their  giant 
fronds,  the  sea  rose  in  tempestuous  billows, 
the  earth  trembled,  and  just  as  the  clock 
struck  eight,  there  we  were  again  at  the 
factory  gate,  and  Jenks  was  saying 
"Good-by." 

And  now  I'm  hanged  if  T  can  remember 
the  first  thing  about  one  single  mechanical 
detail  in  the  Omnimote  (2000  model). 
And  it  was  so  much  in  advance  of  the 
Prettiwell! 


"HOOTCH"  NOW  RUNS  THE  FLIVVERS 
OF  HAWAII 

TV  J  H.  VOLSTEAD'S  celebrated  law  max 
-L*  A  have  put  the  everlasting  kibosh  on 
alcohol  as  a  drink,  but  without  an  amend- 
ment it  can't  be  construed  as  a  bar  to  the 
use  of  the  pepful  fluid  for  running  a  flivver. 
In  Hawaii  they  are  already  so  using  it,  we 
are  told,  and  finding  it  cheaper  and  better 
than  gasoline.  When  the  shortage  of  gaso- 
line began  to  be  felt  in  that  happy  island, 
the  inhabitants,  instead  of  merely  uttering 
a  few  earnest  words  over  the  H.  C.  of  L. 
and  then. patiently  going  on  and  paying  the 
steadily  increasing  prices,  bethought  them 
of  the  possibilities  of  extracting  power  for 
1  heir  flivvers  from  certain  by-products  ob- 
tained in  connection  with  sugar-making  and 
pineapple-canning,  Hawaii's  principal  in- 
dustries. It  occurred  to  the  Hawaiians 
that  from  these  products  alcohol  could  be 
produced,  and  this  volatile  fluid  they  knew 
would  energize  a  gasoline  engine  quite  as 
readily  as  it  would  give  pep  to  a  human  be- 
ing. They  tried  it  in  their  flivvers  and  the 
thing  worked  beautifully,  with  the  result- 
thai  the  production  of  alcohol  for  motor  use 
seems  to  have  become  a  regular  industry  in 
Hawaii.  In  fact,  it  is  said  the  islands  have 
become  independent  of  American  gasoline- 
producers  and  will  soon  be  able  to  supply 
the  continental  market  with  the  new  and 
inexpensive  substitute.     It  is  reported  that 
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the  new  style  of  fuel  not  only  takes  the 
place  of  gasoline,  but  is  even  superior  to  it, 
giving  a  fifth  more  power,  with  much  clean- 
er cylinders.  Best  of  all.  it  can  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  for  eight  cents  a  gallon. 
Those  who  will  thrill  at  the  thought  of  an 
auto-tank  filled  with  a  joyous  juice  which 
not  only  will  make  the  old  lms  go.  but  from 
which  one  may  refresh  oneself  from  time 
to  time  on  a  lOng  journey,  will  he  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  the  Government  keeps 
a  watchful  eye  on  this  alcohol-making,  even 
tho  it  is  made  primarily  for  motor-fuel. 
Every  gallon  made  is  taken  in  charge  by 
revenue  officers,  it  is  said,  and  denatured, 
which  renders  it  unfit  to  drink.  From  an 
article  in  The  Sunday  Oregoriian  (Port- 
land), discussing  this  new  Hawaiian  indus- 
try, we  quote  as  follows: 

The  use  of  ordinary  denatured  alcohol 
in  gasoline-burning  engines  is  attended  with 
some  difficulties  for  the  following  reasons: 
In  the  first  place,  being  of  much  lower  vol- 
atility than  gasoline,  an  explosive  mixture 
of  air  and  alcohol  vapor  is  difficult  to  create 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  hence  there  is 
difficulty  in  starting  the  engine  when  cold. 

Secondly,  an  explosive  mixture  Of  alco- 
hol and  air  is  formed  in  a  very  different 
ratio  than  that  of  air  and  gasoline,  the 
former  being  from  nine  and  one-half  to 
eleven  and  one-half  parts  of  air  to  one  of 
alcohol  by  weight  and  the  latter  from  nine- 
teen to  twenty-three  parts  of  air  to  one  of 
gasoline  by  weight,  when  used  at  the  same 
compression. 

Thirdly,  an  explosive  mixture  of  air  and 
alcohol  vapor  is  formed  within  narrower 
limits  than  the  mixture  of  air  and  gasoline, 
consequently  the  engine  has  a  much  les- 
sened speed  flexibility. 

Analysis  of  these  difficulties,  however, 
showed  that  they  were  due  primarily  to 
three  causes,  which  were  low  volatility.  low 
vapor  pressure,  and  low  range  of  explosive 
mixture  with  air.  It  was  readily  seen  that 
if  these  three  deficiencies  in  alcohol  could 
be  overcome  by  the  addition  of  some  sub- 
stance soluble  in  alcohol  which  would  sup- 
ply the  needed  characteristics  to  alcohol 
with  no  added  disadvantages,  alcohol 
would  immediately  become  a  much  more 
valuable  fuel  because  instantly  adaptable 
to  an  ordinary  gasoline  engine. 

The  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  how- 
ever, with  the  aid  of  ether,  which  is  now 
being  used  in  the  motor  alcohol  in  Hawaii. 
It  will  mix  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions. 

It  is  very  volatile,  has  a  high  vapor 
pressure  and  au  extremely  wide  range  of 
explosive  mixture  with  air,  lias  a  high  ther- 
mal value,  burns  with  no  solid  products  of 
combustion,  and  is  easily  and  cheaply  pro- 
duced wherever  alcohol  is  available.  It  is 
therefore  possible  to  produce  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether  in  such  proportions  as  to 
form  an  ideal  fuel  for  gasoline  engines,  giv- 
ing great  power,  speed,  and  flexibility  com- 
bined with  smoothness  of  operation  and 
i  ase  of  starting. 

The  result  is  that  the  mixture  becomes 
a  true  gasoline  substitute,  which  may  be 
instantly  substituted  for  gasoline  and  which 
gives  the  same  or  better  results  without 
modification  of  the  engine  or  iis  accessories 
and  with  no  change  in  ordinary  methods  of 
manipulation. 

The  motor  alcohol  made  according  to  t  lie 
new  formula  has  been  manufactured  in 
Hawaii  and  subjected  to  successful  tests  in 
stationary,  marine,  automobile,  truck  and 
tractor  gasoline  engines; 
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HEINZ 


Spaghetti 

Ready  cooked  tf  ready  to  serve 


Its  richness  and  line  flavor  appeal  to  everyone  who 
appreciates  good  cooking. 

The  recipe,  of  Italian  origin,  includes  a  delicious 
tomato  sauce  and  a  special  cheese. 

Welcomed  by  all  the  family,  Heinz  Spaghetti  makes 
a  strong  appeal  to  every  mother  who  seeks  a  whole- 
some, nutritious  food  for  the  children. 

Not   only   is   this   spaghetti   cooked    in    the    Heinz 
spotlessly  clean  kitchens,  but  the  dry  spaghetti  itself  is 
made  by  Heinz,  a  complete  guarantee  of  quality. 
.  Ready  to  serve  after  heating. 


Some  of  the 

57 


Vinegars 

Baked  Beans 

Apple  Butter 

Tomato  Ketchup 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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Motor 

Says  the  Man 

Give  me  a  motor  to  drive  my  machine! 

With  a  motor-driven  machine  I  can  turn 
out  more  work,  better  work,  keep  in  better 
health  and  earn  better  wages. 

I  don't  have  to  worry  about  line  shafts, 
belts,  pulleys  or  some  other  fellow's  machine 
going  Out  of  commission  and  shutting  my 
machine  down  as  well  as  others  in  the 
plant.  I  lose  no  time  in  starting,  for  a 
motor-driven  machine  can  be  started  or 
stopped  in  an  instant. 

Motor-drive  gives  me  a  constant  speed 
without  that  slipping  and  surging  that 
always  develops  in  line-shafting  under 
changes  in  load.  Even  speed  makes  my 
work  uniform.  It  gives  me  production  and 
quality  on  every  job.  I  do  better  work  and 
keep  healthier,  because  in  the  motor-driven 
plant  there's  no  jumble  of  pulleys  and  belts 
to  shut  out  light  and  air,  throw  dirt  and  oil 
and  threaten  me  with  accidents  at  every 
turn. 

Yes,  sir,  I'm  glad  my  machine  is  driven 
by  a  motor — and  I'm  glad  it's  a  Westing- 
house  motor,  because  a  Westinghouse  motor 
with  Westinghouse  control  enables  me  to 
give  all  my  attention  to  my  job  and  to 
get  the  biggest  possible  day's  work  out  of 
my  machine. 


Today  Westinghouse 
motors  successfully  drive 
machines  in  every  indus- 
try, as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
appliances  from  sewing- 
machines  to  giant  electric 
locomotives. 


F*\ 
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Motors 

Says  the  Manager 

We  made  no  mistake  when  we  installed 
motor-drive ! 

Increased  production,  reduced  operating 
expense  show  up  in  black  and  white  right 
here  on  our  power-cost  sheet.  And  this,  to- 
gether with  the  improved  quality  of  product 
made  possible  by  motor-drive,  means  better 
pay  for  our  workmen,  better  goods  for  our 
customers  and  better  profits  for  us. 

How  does  motor -drive  accomplish  this? 
By  increasing  the  efficiency  of  man,  machine 
and  factory.  Take  factory-efficiency,  for 
instance.  Motor-drive  has  enabled  us  to  ar- 
range our  machines  according  to  the  needs 
of  production  without  reference  to  line-shaft- 
ing. Materials  and  work  can  be  routed  with 
a  minimum  of  time  and  handling. 

Production  determines  profits  nowadays. 
And  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
production  is  an  uninterrupted  supply  of 
power.  That's  why  our  motors  are  driven 
by  central  station  power.  It  insures  our 
profits  against  costly  shut-downs.  It  re- 
lieves us  of  coal-shortage  worries  and  in- 
dividual power  plant  problems.  Westing- 
house  motors  driven  by  central  station 
power  give  us  the  last  word  in  power 
efficiency  and  economy. 

Westinghouse  Electric  8t  Manufacturing  Co* 


Westinghouse  engineers 
and  specialists  in  every 
possible  motor  applica- 
tion are  available  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  for 
consultation  on  power 
problems  and  for  the  in- 
stallation of  motors. 
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TAKING    CHANCES    ON   GASOLINE   EXPLOSIONS 


GASOLINE  is  much  safer  than  it  used 
to  be.  Despite  this,  there  are  more 
accidents  than  ever,  from  explosion  on 
cars  and  in  garages.  The  safer  the  gasoline 
the  more  chances  are  taken  by  chauffeurs 
and  garage  men;  and  just  at  present  the 
increase  in  recklessness  seems  to  be  out- 
running the  decrease  in  danger,  so  thai 
t  he  net  result  is  greater  damage  to  prop- 
erty and    loss    of   life.     "The  New  Reek- 


happen  when  the  more  reckless  of  our  clan 
fail  to  even  get  a  wink  in  return  for  their 
violent  flirtation  with  danger.  Further- 
more, those  who  are  doing  the  daredevil 
act  certainly  must  be  puzzled  to  know 
why  they  are  eminently  successful — or 
unsuccessful,  depending  upon  how  you 
look  at  it.  Drivers  have  recently  come  to 
me  with  the  news  that  the  gasoline  danger 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Many  are 
beginning  to  wonder  why  they  carry 
fire  insurance  on  their  cars;  and,  looking 


Courtesy  of 


SOMEBODY    SMOKED    IN    THIS  GARAGE.      HIS    CARELESSNESS    DESTROYED  ONE 

HUNDRED    AND    THIRTY-FOUR    CARS. 


lessness"  is  what  Frederick  C.  Russell 
calls  it  in  the  title  of  an  article  contributed 
to  Motor  Life  (New  York).  Less  dan- 
gerous gasoline,  according  to  Mr.  Russell, 
is  making  drivers  more  careless.  It  was 
once  considered  the  height  of  folly,  he 
says,  to  light  a  cigar  Avhile  riding  in  a 
motor-car.  Now  it  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  "No  Smoking"  signs 
in  garages  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
obeyed;  now  they  are  ignored.  Mechanics 
use  the  covers  of  vacuum  tanks  as  ash- 
trays; carburetor  experts  smoke  while 
they  work.     He  continues: 

"Why  do  they  not  blow  up?  Why  are 
not  the  majority  of  our  garages  in  ashes 
and  ruins?  Is  gasoline  so  low  in  quality 
that  it  no  longer  is  dangerous?  It -would 
seem  so,  wouldn't   it? 

"I  believe  1  am  not  overstating  the  fact 
when  I  say  that  more  than  half  of  the 
garage  attendants  are  in  the  habit  of 
smoking  cigarets  when  working  in  and 
about  cars.  Mechanics  make  it  a  rule. 
Chauffeurs  take  particular  pride  in  proving 
how  '  meek '  modern  gas  has  become.  And 
even  car-owners  themselves  look  for  motor 
numbers  and  test  the  amount  of  gasoline 
in  the  tank  with  lighted  matches. 

"Surely  every  sane  car-owner  must.be 
wondering  how  it  is  that  nothing  seems  to 


over  the  situation  unthinkingly,  it  is  no 
wonder.  If  a  daredevil  can  hold  a  match 
over  a  gasoline  tank  and  still  live  to  drive 
his  car  and  tell  about  it,  why  should  a 
careful  driver  worry  about  the  fire  hazard? 

"Puzzled  as  to  why  the  many  acts  of 
foolhardiness  seem  to  produce  no  disas- 
trous results.  I  consulted  an  executive  of 
an  insurance  company  which  is  at  present 
writing*  a  very  large  part  of  the  nation's 

automobile  fire  insurance 

"Are  there  many  cars  burning  up  this 
year'?' 

' '  I  fully  expected  him  to  reply  in .  the 
negative.  How  could  the  fire  loss  ratio 
be  as  high  in  these  days  of  unresponsive 
gasoline?  Yet  his  answer  came  in  the 
form  of  the  one  small  but  expressive  word 
'more.' 

"'Well,  of  course,'  I  argued,  'the 
volume  of  business  is  much  larger;  so  that 
in  reality  even  if  you  have  more  losses  by 
reason  of  fire  the  proportion  is  not  as 
great  as  it  used  to  be.' 

"'That  sounds  well,'  he  said,  'particular- 
ly if  you  are  trying  to  defend  a  new  type  of 
recklessness  which  motorists  seem  to  be 
displaying,  but  it  isn't  fact.' 

"'I'm  not  trjdng  to  defend  anything 
of  the  sort,'  I  explained.  'I'm  simply 
looking  for  an'  explanation  of  Avhy  every- 
one seems  to  be  getting  away  with  the 
"new  recklessness."' 

"'There  are  two  reasons,'  he  began, 
'which  are  responsible  for  the  new  reck- 


lessness; the  first,  gasoline  is  less  volatile 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  consequently  is  less 
dangerous;  secondly,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  as  cautious  as  it  used  to  be.  The 
result    is    obvious:    we    are    not    cautious 

enough,  not  even  sensibly  cautious 

"  If  a  driver  stands  smoking  beside  the 
pump  while  his  tank  is  being  filled,  and 
nothing  happens,  he  is  naturally  tempted 
to  go  a  little  nearer  next  time.  The  con- 
sequence is,  more  people  are  taking  greater 
chaiices — and  more  cars  are  burning  up. 

"With  less  dangerous  gasoline  and 
better  motor-car  construction  there 
should  be  fewer  automobile  fires.  Rut 
so  long  as  sanity  fails  to  keep  step  with 
safer  fuel  there  will  be  more  fire  losses, 
more  \innecessary  fatalities,  and  more 
criminal  waste  of  property.  The  man 
who  lays  a  lighted  cigaret  on  the  top 
of  a  vacuum  tank  when  working  in  a 
public  garage  is  no  more  desirable  a 
citizen  than  the  fiend  who  plants  a  bomb. 
If  a  man  wants  to  see  how  far  he  can  go 
with  gasoline  without  getting  "burnt," 
let  him  take  his  car  out  on  an  open  lot 
and  go  to  it.  He's  still  insane,  but  you 
can't  very  well  convict  a  man  of  robbing 
himself. 

' '  The  poorer  the  gasoline  becomes 
the  more  reckless  motorists  are.  If  they 
would  only  take  half  the  precautions 
which  were  necessary  a  few  years  ago 
the  number  of  automobile  fire  losses 
would  be  cut  in  half,  and  insurance 
rates  would  be  offered  at  better  than  a 
twenty  per  cent,  discount.  But  less 
volatile  gas  is  giving  birth  to  a  new 
recklessness,'  a  variety  that  is  as 
criminal  as  it  is  foolhardly,  it  seems 
to  me.' 

"I  interrupted  to  ask  why  it  is  that 
nothing  ever  seems  to  happen  whenever 
I  chance  to  see  others  doing  stunts 
with  gasoline. 

' ' '  Luck !'  he  replied.  '  Pure  luck !  Lucky 
for  you  and  for  them.  Gas  vapor  will 
not  explode  until  the  mixture  is  correct. 
Unfortunately  it  has  no  way  of  indicating 
its  intentions.  When  it  gets  ready  it  ex- 
plodes— incidentally,  everything  goes  with 
it.  .  And  for  another  thing,  if  there  is  air 
stirring  the  vapor  does  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fire,  for  it  blows  away  from  the 
lighted  cigaret  as  it  generates.  Let  the 
air  stop  circulating  a  moment,  however, 
and  the  well-known  flash  will  follow. 

"'It  is  a  wonder  to  me  why  people 
want  to  take  a  chance  on  something  that 
can  not  possibly  bring  them  any  return. 
Suppose  a  man  does  succeed  in  holding  a 
match  over  a  puddle  of  gasoline?  What 
good  does  it  do  him?  If  he  wants  to  prove 
that  the  gasoline  is  nothing  more  than 
kerosene  the  sensible  way  for  him  to  do  it 
is  to  take  a  sample  to  a  laboratory  and 
have  it  tested.  There's  some  sense  in 
putting  a  hundred  dollars  into  a  doubtful 
oil  -  stock  proposition  because  you  may 
make  some  money;  but  in  taking  a  chance 
with  gasoline  itself  all  you  can  say  is  that 
nothing  happened— unless,  of  course,  some- 
thing did!' 

"'Thanks,'  I  said,  when  he  had  con- 
cluded. 'It's  clear  to  me  now;  and,  tho 
it  may  sound  strange,  I'm  glad  in  a  way 
to  hear  that  losses  are  heavier  this  year 
because  I  can  use  this  as  an  argument 
when  I  reason  with  these  fellows  who  go  as 
far  with  gasoline  as  they  dare.' 
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Douglas  Fir 
Northern  White  Pine 
Idaho  White  Pine 
Western  Soft  Pine 


Arkansas  Soft  Pine 

Washington  Red  Cedar 

Red  Fir  and  Larch 

Norway  Pine 


WHY  THIS  TRADE-MARK  MEANS  A  NE 
SERVICE  IN  THE  LUMBER  BUSINESS 


IN  nearly  everything  we  buy  or  use  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  look  for  a 
standard  article  of  known  merit. 

We  want  to  know  where  it  comes  from, 
who  is  back  of  it,  what  can  be  expected  of 
it,  and  how  it  compares  in  quality  and 
price  with  similar  merchandise  sold  for  a 
like  purpose. 

This  is  a  busy  world.  We  cannot  take  the 
time  to  learn  solely  by  our  mistakes;  we 
may  learn  too  late. 

We  cannot  wait  to  test  every  coin  we  accept 
in  payment  for  goods  or  services.  So  we  have 
a  standard  currency — the  Government's 
stamp  or    trade-mark  to  certify  its  worth. 

For  like  reasons  we  insist  on  products 
with  the  stamp  or  trade-mark  of  responsible 
manufacturers  to  assure  us  the  value  we 
pay  for. 

Some  of  these  makers'  stamps  aiv  almost 
as  dependable  as  the  mint-mark  oil  a  coin. 

Yet  when  it  comes  to  lumber  most  of  us 
know  very  little  about  it;  what  species  or 
grade  of  wood  is  best  for  the  purpose  we 
have  in  mind,  where  it  comes  from,  who 
manufactures  it. 


As  substantial  factors  in  the  lumber  busi 
ness,  the  Weyerhaeuser  people  want  you  to 
think  more  about  the  wood  you  use.  To  this 
end  they  will  supply  to  lumber  dealers  and 
to  the  public  any  desired  information  as  to 
the  qualities  of  different  species  and  the 
best  wood  for  a  given  purpose. 

This  service  will  be  as  broad  and  impartial 
as  they  know  how  to  make  it.  They  are  not 
partisans  of  any  particular  species  of  wood. 
They  advise  the  best  lumber  for  the  pu  rpose, 
whether  it  is  a  kind  they  handle  or  not. 

What  they  advocate  is  conservation  and 
economy  through  the  use  of  the  right  wood 
in  its  proper  place. 

From  now  on  the  A\  eyerhaeuser  Forest 
Products  trade-mark  will  be  plainly  stamped 
on  their  product.  ^  on  can  see  it  for  your- 
self at  the  lumber  yard  or  on  the  job  after 
it  is  delivered. 

When  you  buy  lumber  for  any  purpose,  no 
matter  how  much  or  how  little,  you  can  look 
at  the  mark  and  know  that  you  are  getting 
a  standard  article  of  known  merit. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 

Producers  of  Douglas  Fir,  Washington  Rod  Cedar  and  Cedar  Shingles  on  the  Pacific   Coast; 

Idaho  While  Pine,  Western  Soft  I'ine,  Red  lir  and  Larch  in  the  Inland  Empire;  Northern  White 

Pine  and  Norway  Vine  in  ih<-  Lake  Suites:  and    trkansas  Sufi  Pine  in  the  South. 
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Direct    Name 
Filing  System 


"Get  the  folder  for  the 
Valley  Trust  Co." 


UNLESS  your  stenographer  or  file 
clerk  can  give  you  the  corre- 
spondence yju  want  in  ten  seconds 
or  less,  your  filing  system  and  filing 
methods  need  attention. 

Finding  and  filing  in  less  than  ten 
seconds  is  the  everyday  performance 
of  the  "  Y  and  E"  Direct  Name  Filing 
System. 

Actual  time-tests  recently  made  in 
many  business  offices  equipped  with 
this  system  averaged  less  than  ten 
seconds. 

In  one  of  these  offices,  the  manager 
remarked,  "It  is  a  joy  to  find  corre- 
spondence so  easily  and  simply  after 
fussing  so  long  with  an  old-fashioned 
filing  system.  Your  tests  show  that 
it  takes  just  six  seconds  to  find  a  letter 
under  the  "  Y  and  E "  Direct  Name 
System.  Under  our  old  system  it  was 
often  as  many  minutes.' ' 

If  your  filing  clerks  cannot  produce  a 
required  piece  of  correspondence  in  ten 
seconds  or  less,  it  will  pay  you  to  talk 
with  a  "  Y  and  E "  System  Service 
expert. 

Write  on  your  business  letterhead  for 

our  new  booklet— "Finding  and  Filing 

in  Less  than  Ten  Seconds." 


Yawman  and  Frbe  Mfg.  (p. 

Filing  Sy'stem  Service,  Equipment  and  Supplies 

934  St.  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Branches,   Agents  or  Dealers  in  all  principal  cities. 
Jr.  Canada:      The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.   Co.,  Ltd.,  Newmarket,  Ont. 


"Y  and  E"  Steel  Filing  Cabinets, 
equipped  with  "Y  end  E"  Direct 
Xante  Filing  'System  in  the  office 
of  the  Fred  (I.  Clark  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


"Don't!'  he  pleaded,  much  to  my 
surprize.  'Don't  try  to  argue  with  them; 
it's  useless.  If  you  tell  the  chauffeur  you 
spoke  of  what  I  have  said  he'll  be  trying 
to  prove  that  I  don't  know  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about.  Don't  tell  him,  for  instance, 
that  because  a  mechanic  dropt  an  un- 
protected electric  drop  -  light,  which  he 
was  using  under  a  car,  over  a  hundred 
cars  were  recently  ruined  in  a  Philadelphia 
garage.  It  happens  in  every  city — too 
regularly.  But  don't  tell  him  this;  he'd 
much  rather  find  it  out  for  himself.  Only 
make  it  a  point  to  be  a  safe  distance  from 
the  garage  when  he  makes  the  discovery.' 

"I  would  prefer  moving  to  another 
garage.  But  why  do  it?  The  hew  reck- 
lessness is  running  rampant  wherever  I  go. 
I  suppose  if  cars  ran  on  water  some  drivers 
would  be  trying  to  see  if  they  could  drown 
in  it," 


BUILDING  AMERICAN  TOWNS 
IN  CHILE 

WELFARE  work  by  American  mining 
corporations  operating  in  Chile  has  in- 
cluded the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  building  towns,  or  rather  small  cities,  for 
then'  employees,  including  not  only  com- 
fortable and  sanitary  houses,  but  churches, 
schools,  clubs,  amusement  halls,  and  all  the 
necessities  of  community  life  as  we  under- 
stand it.  It  is  asserted  by  Harry  F.  Gug- 
genheim, vice-president  of  the  Chile  Ex- 
ploration Company  and  the  Braden  Copper 
Company,  who  contributes  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  work  to  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  (Xew  York),  that  it  has 
not  only  developed  intelligence  and  adapt- 
ability in  the  Chilean  laborer  but  has  greatly 
increased  his  efficiency.  Five  years  ago  he 
was  living  in  filthy  hovels  with  the  mental 
degradation  that  goes  with  such  surround- 
ings. To-day  he  is  a  different  man 
altogether,  and  the  improvement  has  not 
stopt  with  the  actual  employee  but  has 
extended  also  to  his  women  and  children. 
Mr.  Guggenheim  concludes  that  welfare 
work  of  this  sort  is  decidedly  worth  while. 
He  writes: 

"In  every  department  of  human  affairs, 
'practise  long  precedes  science.'  To  this 
dictum  of  John  Stuart  Mill  the  welfare 
movement  in  the  so-called  Guggenheim 
companies  has  been  no  exception.  The 
welfare  work  of  the  Chile  Exploration  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Eraden  Copper  Company 
in  Chile  is  approaching  what  might  collo- 
quially be  called  a  science,  which  has  been 
preceded  by  and  is  the  result  of  experience 
gained  in  'common-sense'  welfare  work 
practised  over  a  long  period  of  years  in 
mining-camps  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  These  two  companies,  on  account 
of  their  isolation  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  centralized  at  one  point,  have 
lent  themselves  to  the  development  of  wel- 
fare work  similar  to  that  practised  in  some 
of  the  large  progressive  industrial  works 
but  unusual  in  mining-camps. 

"The  Braden  property  is  situated  in  a 
steep  mountainous  region  at  an  elevation 
of  from  seven  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
feet.  It  was  a  region  without  permanent 
inhabitants.     The    mines    originally    were 
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worked  in  a  small  way  during  the  summer, 
but  owing  to  the  rigorous  climate  and  the 
very  heavy  snowfalls,  which  cut  off  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world,  the 
region  was  practically  deserted  in  the 
winter  months. 

"The  property  of  the  Chile  Exploration 
Company,  known  locally  as  Chuquicamata, 
is  on  a  high  plateau  with  much  less  precip- 
itous mountains  in  the  background.  The 
elevation  is  ten  thousand  feel;  the  climate 
dry  and  without  seasonal  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. 11  was  not  a  settled  country 
because  of  absence  of  fresh  water  in  the 
vicinity. 

"'From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  these  com- 
panies had  not  only  to  develop  and  equip 
their  mines,  but  they  had  to  build  railroads 
and  to  establish  towns,  or,  if  you  please, 
cities,  complete,  sufficient  to  house  from  ten 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 
and  to  supply  them  with  food,  water,  and 
other  necessaries,  as  well  as  to  keep  them 
clean,  healthy,  and  content 

'"The  cost  of  construction  work  at  tin 
Braden  Copper  Company  has  been  about 
Uvo  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  at  the  Chile  Exploration  Company 
about  three  million  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Prior  to  undertaking  the  exten- 
sive construction  of  the  housing  and  wel- 
fare program  determined  upon  in  1915,  the 
local  conditions  at  the  respective  proper- 
ties were  carefully  studied  and  plans  pre- 
pared for  standard  types  of  houses  for 
various  classes  of  employees. 

These  types  include  one-story,  seven- 
room  cottages  with  two.  baths,  for  depart- 
ment heads,  five-room  houses  for  foremen, 
etc.,  four-room  houses  for  skilled  mechanics, 
'"mess-houses,"  with  rooms  for  bachelors, 
three-room  semidetached  cottages  for 
high-class  native  foremen  and  mechanics, 
and  two-  or  three-room  quarters,  in  rows  of 
ten,  for  native  laborers  and  their  families. 
To  quote  further: 

'"The  standard  types  have  been  followed 
at  Chuquicamata  and  wherever  possible  at 
Braden,  but  the  fact  that  the  mine  and  mill 
town-sites  for  the  latter  property  are  lo- 
cated on  the  side  slopes  of  a  mountain  with 
limited  space  for  buildings  has  necessitated 
constructing  a  large  number  of  two-  and 
three-story  apartment-houses  that  will  ac- 
commodate from  four  to  eighty  native 
families.  The  allowance  of  space  per  fam- 
ily is  practically  the  same  in  both  cases. 
•  "Plans  were  also  made  of  schools,  club- 
houses, churches,  hospitals,  sanitary  sewers, 
and  potable-water  supplies.  At  Chuqui- 
camata a  site  was  selected  lor  the  native 
village,  west  of  the  plant,  where  there  is 
ample  room  for  enlargement,  and  the  area 
has  been  laid  out  in  regular  blocks  and 
streets  around  a  large  central  square,  which 
is  to  be  utilized  as  an  amusement  park  for 
the  native  employees." 

Wood  and  corrugated  iron  was  used  at 
first,  but  houses  of  these  materials  proved 
hard  to  heat,  and  adobe  has  now  been 
substituted.     Mr.  Guggenheim  says: 

"The    nth, In     houses    have    proved    most 

factory .  They  blend  attractively  with 
the  pampa  landscape,  maintain  a  more 
even  temperature,  and  the  fact  that  they 
cam  be  manufactured  locally  enables  the 
management  to  add  to  the  housing  facilities 

&8  decessity  demands  without  keeping  a 
large  slock  of  building  materials  contin- 
ually on  hand 

'-'  In  the  beginning,  houses  were  supplied 
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Excerpt  from 
letter  to 
SirJnthony  Panizzi 
from  WM  Thacheray 


ODU 


COULD    Thackeray's  "other  annoyances"  have    in- 
cluded the  persistent  irritation  of  poor  ink?  We  know 
that  ink  can  be  extremely  annoying.     * 

Make  this  experiment.  Have  the  ink-well  washed  clean — 
to  clear  away  any  old  sediment,-  which  would  otherwise 
affect  the  new  ink.  Then  fill  the  clean  well  with  Carter's 
Writing  Fluid. 

In  no  other  way  can  you  so  fully  realize  the  helpfullness 
of  good  ink — the  clear,  rich  blue  and  free,  even  flow  which 
makes  writing  a  pleasure.  Try  this  before  you  sign  to-day's  - 
mail,  or  take  in  hand  your  personal  correspondence — and 
see  how  much  better  the  letter  looks. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
New  York  Boston  Chicago  Montreal 

CARTER  INK  PRODUCTS 

Writing  Fluid,  Fountain  Pen  Inks,  Red  Ink  (Car- 
mine), Realblack  Ink,  Ink  Eraser,  Cico  Paste,  Pho- 
tolibrary  Paste,  Cement,  Glue  Pencils,  Great  Stickist 
Mucilage,  Copying  Inks,  Drawing  Inks,  Indelible 
Inks,  Stamping  Inks,  VelVet  Showcard  Colors, 
V  Lite  and  Gold  Inks,  Violet,  Green  and  Ulue  Inks, 
Typewriter  Ribbons,  Carbon  Papers, 


CARMINE 

A    NQM-C0PYINO 

RED 

INK 


Numbering  Machine  Inks, 


[Sfi 


^rbur  signature  represents  you 
Write  it  with  CARTER'S 


I 


I 


* 
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Each  Unit  a  Jewel 


When  you  select  a  Tiffany  or  a  Jurgensen 
watch,  you  do  not  consider  details — you  as- 
sume it  is  "full  jeweled". 

t[  Same  is  true  of  a  JReo — of  any  model. 

{[  You  have  noticed,  doubtless,  that  we 
seldom  emphasize  any  one  feature,  mechanical 
or  otherwise,  in  Reo  advertisements. 

([  Reason  is,  there  is  no  outstanding  feature. 

{[  To  say  there  was  would  be  to  admit  that, 
relatively  at  least,  there  must  be  some  weak 
or  unworthy  part. 

{[  Uniform  excellence  is  a  Reo  attribute. 

|J  Reos  never  have   been    good  "in  spots". 

{[  Each  unit — motor,  transmission,  axles, 
starter,  frame,  wheels,  springs,  body — is  of 
equal  excellence  with  all  others  and  all  are  of 
the  best. 

{[  We  can  guarantee  this  uniform  excellence 
because  all  major  units  are  built  complete  in 
the  Reo  shops. 

■f[  Each  Reo  unit  is  a  jewel;  which  is  to  say, 
the  whole  is  as  nearly  perfection  as  exceptional 
skill  and  long  experience  render  possible. 

REO  MOTOR  C.\K  COMFArvV  »  LANSING.  VUCHIOAAJ 
ffyo  Motor  Car  Co  of 'Canada,  £  d. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


to  all  without  charge.  The  first  three  types 
were  entirely  equipped  with  heavy  pieces 
of  furniture.  At  Braden,  where  hydro- 
electric power  \vas  cheap,  these  houses  were 
heated  free  of  charge  by  electricity.  The 
fourth  type  was  partially  furnished  and  the 
fifth  type  nol  al  all. 

^Experience  has  shown  objection  to  this 
system  because  of  a  tendency  to  abuse  the 
fre  -  privileges.  There  was  an  ever-increas- 
ing difficulty  in  satisfying  the  employees  in 
the  allotment  of  the  houses,  and  the  single 
men  objected  that  t  lie  married  men  should 
reeeive  in  the  grant  of  a  house  so  much 
greater  real  wage  in  addition  to  their  monev 
wage.  At  the  Braden  Copper  Company 
'staff*  wages  have  now  been  increased  to 
cover  a  charge  for  rent  which  is  made  for 
all  staff  house-.  At  the  Chile  Exploration 
Company  some  of  the  objections  to  the  free- 
rent  system  have  been  overcome  by  a  strict 
reservation  of  types  of  houses  for  positions 
in  the  organization.  The  problem,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  different  systems  in  force  al 
the  two  properties,  has  not  yet  reached  its 
ultimate  solution 

"Tin-  sanitation  corps  inspect  the  water, 
t  he  sewerage  systems,  and  the  houses  of  the 

employees  constantly.  Garbage  is  collect- 
ed daily  and  is  either  buried  in  the  tail- 
ings dumps  or  Hushed  off  in  open  canals  to 
the  ri\  er. 

•'The  hospital  service  is  equal  1<>  that  of 

our  besl  American  hospitals.  Doctors  and 
nurses  are  both  Chilean  and  American 
trained  and  are  of  the  highest  type  obtain- 
able. The  service  includes  a  limited  con- 
trol of  the  personal  habits  of  the  Chilean 
laborers,  who  are  encouraged  to  bathe  and 
wash  their  clothes  and  are  obliged  to  be 
free  from  parasitic  insects.  To  assure  this, 
appropriate  bathing  and  washing  plants 
have  been  erected. 

"The  death-rate  of  the  community  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  other  parts  of 
the  world,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Chilean 
children.  Even  in  Ihis  case  the  death-rate 
is  very  low  iu  comparison  with  other  com- 
munities in  Chile 

"At  one  of  the  properties  a  picturesque 
Catholic  church  has  been  erected.  At  both 
the  properties  Catholic  and  Protestant  ser- 
vices are  held  in  the  schools. 

"There  are  two  school  systems,  one  for 
the  childi'en  of  foreign  employees,  the  other 
for  the  children  of  Chilean  workmen.  The 
school  for  foreign  children  begins  with  the 
kindergarten  and  ends  with  the  grammar- 
school  course.  Courses  in  Spanish  are 
available  to  the  foreign  employees  and 
their  families. 

"For  the  Chilean  children,  native 
teachers,  who  are  selected  with  great 
care,  are  employed,  and  altho  the  schools 
(owing  to  lack  of  available  governmeul 
funds)  are  operated  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  respect ivt  companies,  they  art'  under 
government  supervision.  Attendance  and 
interest  in  these  schools  are  rapidly  and 
constantly  improving.  The  progress  that 
the  second  generation  is  making,  the  out- 
ward sign  of  which  is  an  extraordinarv 
improvement  in  cleanliness  and  dress,  is 
quite  a,  remarkable  indication  of  the  success 
of  the  educational  work. 

"As  auxiliary  to  the  school  system  there 
have  been  organized  brigades  of  boy  scouts 
and  a  corps  of  girl  scouts. 

"No  buildings  especially  for  club  pur- 
poses   have   been    erected    at    Braden.    the 
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entertainments  being  hold   in   the   Sewell 
gymnasium  or  other  suitable  buildings. 

"A  very  handsome  American  Club  has 
been  ereetedrat  Chuquioamata  at  a  cost  of 
S12X.000.  This  building  contains  a  large 
reception-hall,  a  ballroom  with  a  stage  at 
one  end.  billiard-room,  reading-room,  din- 
ing-room and  kitchen,  a  bowling-alley,  and 
a  swimming-pool. 

"The  general  water-supply  at  Brades  is 
suitable  for  both  domestic  and  industrial 
purposes,  and  all  that  has  been  necessary 
is  to  extend  the  distributing  system  and  put 
in  house  connections  as  required. 

"At  Chuquicamata  the  main  water- 
supply  system  originally  installed  curries 
water  in  which  the  salt  content  is  too  large 
for  drinking  purposes,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  fresh  water  for  domestic  use  was 
purchased  from  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia 
Railroad  Company. 

"The  Chile  Exploration  Company  has 
now  completed  a  fresh-water  supply  system 
consisting  of  intake  works  and  a  pipe-line 
sixty  miles  long,  winch  connects  concrete 
storage  reservoirs  at  Chuquicamata  with 
the  Toconce  Springs,  situated  in  the  moun- 
tain range  east  of  the  property.  The  sys- 
tem delivers  800,000  gallons  a  day  to  the 
plant  and  cost  $1,600,000 '.   . 

"At  Sewell  the  sewage  is  earned  down 
the  steep  mountain  slopes  to  the  stream 
below  in  open  or  closed  drains.  At  all 
other  town-sites  sanitary  sewerage  systems 
have  beeen  installed. 

"  Chuquicamata  is  situated  on  a  com- 
paratively flat  pampa  and  a  complete 
sanitary  sewerage  system  has  been  in- 
stalled.-   

"The  welfare  problems  at  these  two 
properties  are  made  up  of  conditions  that 
are  perhaps  unique  in  a  general  subject 
that  is  as  yet  little  understood  and  from 
which  little  empiric  information  is  avail- 
able. Great  strides  have  been  made  for- 
ward. The  Chilean  laborer,  who  five  years 
ago  lived  in  a  hovel  in  filth,  with  all  the 
mental  degradation  that  is  concomitant 
with  such  surroundings,  to-day  lives  in  a 
small  but  comfortable  home,  enjoying  the 
fundamental  facilities  that  modern  hygiene 
affords.  Instead  of  the  ragged,  barefooted, 
irresponsible  laborer  of  five  years  ago,  there 
is  a  well-dressed,  well-shod  workman  with 
the  spark  of  ambition  burning  within  him. 
(  beat  as  has  been  the  improvement  with  the 
men,  it  has  been  even  more  marked  with 
the  women  and  children.  The  latter,  in 
their  schoolhouse.  compare  favorably  in 
appearance  with  the  children  in  the  public 
-elmols  of  the. United  States. 

"With  this  social  change  the  Chilean 
laborers  have  developed  great  intelligence 
and  adaptability  and  have  advanced  rapidly 
in  efficiency.  They  have  been  made  expert 
miners,  mechanics,  smelter  and  mill  men. 
steam-shovel  and  locomotive  operators,  all 
through  their  work  at  these  plants  and 
through  the  social  progress  that  they  have 
made.  Experience  at 'these  properties  has 
taught  that  so-called  welfare  work  is  worth 
while,  not  only  from  the  human  but  from 
the  economic  results  to  lie  achieved.  These 
companies  have  now  a  skilled,  permanent 
class  of  employees  instead  of  the  roving, 
unambitious  class  of  laborers  from  which 
they  formerly  had  to  draw." 

An   analysis   of   accomplishment    brings 

out    two  things  clearly,  Mr.  Guggenheim 

thinks.      First,     the    old     saw.     "What     is 

everybody's  business  is  nobody's  busim 
applies    with    particular    force    to    welfare 
development.      In  welfare  work  the  human 
factor   is    the   most  important  agent  and 
leadership   and  personality  are   needed    to 


L/       The  New 
/'/       i  'onnecticut 
t'oggle  Switch 


Full  Current  Gives 
Perfect  Low-Speed  Ignition 

THE  use  of  the  battery's  full  current  is  the  simple 
reason  why  the  Connecticut  System's  superi- 
ority at  the  lower  speeds  is  universally  recognized. 

No  matter  how  slowly  the  motor  is  turning  over,  an  eager,  intense 
spark  pierces  and  explodes  every  gas  charge  in  the  motor  of  a  car 
equipped  with  Connecticut  Ignition. 

Country  driving,  winding  roads,  hill-climhing,  bad  road  conditions, 
constant  "pull,"  low  speeds,  quick  pickup,  sudden  slowing — all 
make  ignition  demands  which  call  for  the  hottest  spark  a  system 
can  create. 

Connecticut  not  only  gives  absolutely  perfect  ignition  under  these 
conditions,  but  gives  the  same  perfect  service  throughout  the  speed 
range,  from  a  crawl  to  a  hurricane. 

Full  current  is  the  reason.  The  Connecticut  Automatic  Switch 
makes'it  safe,  because  it  snaps  off  and  checks  the  current  flow 
when  the  motor  stops  running.  Therefore,  there  is  no  battery  drain- 
age—no danger  of  a  burnt-out  coil.    But  perfect  ignition  always. 

Look   for  it   when   you   buy   a  car* 

CON  NECTICUT  SSEKK  COMPANY 

Meridon  Connecticut. 
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The  Cash  'Ualue  of  a 
Healthy  SMouth 


HE  places  it  at  $20,000  a 
year — for  that  is  what  he 
earns.  Forty-five,  but  he  work:, 
with  the  vigor  of  youth.  He 
has  the  perfect  health  which 
permits  the  perfect  function- 
ing of  body  and  brain. 

Contrast  him  with  the  man 
of  forty-five  whose  vitality  is 
low,  whose  brain  works  labori- 
ously, because  of  slow  poison- 
ing by  infecting  Pyorrhea 
germs. 

Four  out  of  five  people  over 
forty  (both  men  and  women  I 
have  Pyorrhea.  This  disease 
begins  with  tenderness  and 
bleeding  of  the  gums.  Then 
the  teeth  decay,  loosen  and 
fall  out,  or  must  be  extracted 
to  rid  the  system  of  the  Pyor- 
rhea germs  which  lodge  in 
pockets  about  them.  Medical 
science  knows  that  it  is  to 
these  germs  that  many  of  the 
ills  of  middle  age  are  due. 

Do    not    let   Pyorrhea  get 


established  in  your  mouth.  It 
is  a  preventable  disease.  Visit 
your  dentist  often  for  tooth 
and  gum  inspection,  and  use 
Forhan's  For  the  Gums. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will 
prevent  Pyorrhea  —  or  check 
its  progress,  if  used  in  time  and 
used  consistently.  Forhan's 
keeps  the  gums  firm  and  healthy 
-the  teeth  white  and  clean. 

How  to  Use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  a  half  inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  paste  on  it,  then  brush  your 
teeth  up  and  daun.  Use  a  rolling 
motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush 
the  grinding  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush — gently  at  first 
until  the  gums  harden,  then  more 
vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
der, massage  with  the  finger,  instead 
ot  the  brush.  If  gum-shrinkage  has 
already  set  in  use  Forhan's  according 
to  directions  and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  tor  special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.   At  all  druggists. 


Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's.  Ltd.,  Montreal 
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Forharis 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyorrhea 
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direct  it.  Because  of  this  leadership,  the 
staff  employees,  and  more  recently  their 
wives,  are  evidencing  a  growing  interest  in 
the  government  of  their  mining-  cities  and 
in  the  well-being  of  then-  inhabitants.  The 
development  of  this  community  interest  is 
the  greatest  indication  of  real  progress. 
He  concludes: 

"The  second  is  that  welfare  work  needs 
more  than  a  bank  check  to  achieve  success. 
The  welfare  movement  is  essentially  a 
human  one  and  unless  it  is  approached  in  a 
human  way  will  not  thrive.  Unless  the 
work  has  for  its  foundation  principles  based 
upon  the  firm  conviction  that  humanity 
progresses,  that  human  progress  means 
efficiency,  and.  last  and  first,  that  com- 
merce is  a  means  and  not  the  end — thai 
there  is  only  one  end,  humanity — then  the 
welfare  movement  may  become  a  whirl- 
pool of  anarchy  and,  like  a  torrent  behind 
an  insecure  dam,  may  break  loose,  carrying 
everything  with  il   to  destruction." 


ARE  THE  OCEANS  SHRINKING? 

THAT  the  general  sea-level  of  the  world 
was  once  about  twenty  feet  higher 
than  it  is  now  is  asserted  by  Prof.  Reginald 
A.  Daly,  of  Harvard,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  National  Academy  of  S'-ienees.  Our 
quotations  below  are  from  a  review  b\ 
Raymond  H.  Torrey  in  Th<  Evening  Port 
(New  York  .  The  lowering  that  Pr<  - 
fessor  Dalv  thinks  is  taking  place  is 
quite  independent  of  the  local  rise  and  fall 
of  shore-lines,  due  to  warping  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  familiar  to  geologisls  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Professor  Daly  believes 
it  to  b  i  caused  by  variation  in  the  size  i  F 
the  south  polar  ice-cap.  Seven  hundred 
feet  more  of  ice  piled  on  the  mass  covering 
the  antarctic  regions  would  take  enough 
water  from  the  ocean  to  lower  its  total 
Level  throughout  the  globe  by  twenty 
feet.  If  climatic  changes  in  the  futur< 
should  meet  the  polar  cap  to  some  extent, 
this  action  might,  restore  to  the  ocean  tin 
twenty  fe.-t  that  it  has  lost  in  past  ages. 
Says  Mr.  Torrey  in  his  review: 

"11  has  long  been  known  that  the  ocean 
shore-lines  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
have  risen  <>r  fallen,  even  in  historic  time-, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  such 
change-  are  still  going  on.  Our  Atlantic 
coast  has  sunk  in  comparatively  recent 
geological  time,  and  is  still  sinking,  tho  at 
the  rate  of  only  a  few  inches  in  a  century. 

'The  Hudson  for  most  of  its  length  to 
Albany  is  a  'drowned '  river  in  a  prehistoric 
gorge  invaded  by  salt  waters  when  the 
land  lowered.  New  York  State  has  risen 
from  one  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet. 
progressing  from  Long  Island  to  the  Cana- 
dian border,  since  the  last  glacial  invasion, 
when  the  retreat  of  the  ice  to  the  north 
released  its  burden  upon  tin    land. 

"But  these  changes,  huge  as  they  were 
in  themselves,  are  local  compared  to  the 
proposition  of  a  general  lowering  of  the 
ocean-level.  Professor  Daly  calls  such 
a  movement  eustatic — that  is.  general  or 
world-wide.  Among  the  possible  causes 
which  he  lists  are  movements  of  the  earth's 
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crust  whereby  the  capacity  of  the  ocean 

basin  is  diminished  or  increased;  the  heap- 
ing up  of  material  on  the  ocean  floor  by  the 
deltas  of  great  rivers  or  by  material 
thrown  up  by  submarine  volcanoes;  vol- 
canic addition  of  new  water  to  the  ocean; 
subtraction  of  water  which  becomes  ch<  m- 
ically  involved  during  the  alteration  of 
rocks;  glaciation  on  land,  lowering  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  sea,  and  conse- 
quently iis  level,  by  relocating  it  in  land 
ice,  and  changes  in  the  earth's  center  of 
gravity  and  in  its  speed  of  rotation. 

"Professor  Daly  reports  many  recent 
observations  of  changes  in  sea-level  which 
suggest  the  possibility  of  a  sinking  of 
general  level  of  nearly  twenty  feel  during 
(he  time  of  man. 

"His  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  general  sinking  by 
observations  on  postglacial  beaches  in 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland  as  compared 
with  others  higher  up  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec. 
He  found,  as  earlier  geologists  had  done, 
higher  strands  which  showed  evidence  of 
warping  since  they  were  abandoned  by  the 
sea  which  formed  them.  This  Avar  ping- 
has  been  accounted  for  by  the  relief  from 
the  burden  of  ice  brought  about  when  the 
continental  ice-sheet  melted  at  the  close 
of  the  last  glacial  period. 

"But  below  these  warped  beaches  Pro- 
lessor  Daly  found  the  lowest  emerged 
terrace  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  to  be 
conspicuously  level  for  three  hundred 
miles  below  Quebec.  The  uniformity 
suggested  that  the  strand  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  waves  because  of  a  general 
sinking  of  sea-level.  It  was  continuous 
at  about  twenty  feet  above  present  high 
tide.  Similar  evidence  was  found  on  the 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  island  of 
Anticosti." 

Dr.  A.  G.  Mayor,  director  of  the  marine 
laboratory  of  the  Carnegie!  Institution  in 
Washington,  has  reported  similar  data 
as  to  Samoa  and  Florida.  On  Tufuila,  the 
largest  island  under  American  control  in 
the  Samoan  group,  he  found  wave-cut 
beaches  eight  feet  above  high  tide,  and  large 
sea  caves  which  were  cut  when  the  high- 
tide  mark  was  nearly  twenty  feet  higher 
than  now.  Similar  beaches  were  found 
in  other  islands  seventy-five  miles  away. 
Say-  Mr.  Torrey: 

"The  crests  of  the  abandoned  beaches 
were  constant  and  level,  and  explanation 
by  local  uplift,  through  movements  of  the 
earth's  crust,  was  held  by  Dr.  Mayor  to 
be  improbable  since  uplift  of  such  uni- 
formity is  unknown   to  geology. 

"Other  records  of  the  abandonment  by 
the  sea  of  old  beaches  have  been  found 
in  the  British  Ides,  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America,  south  of  New  York,  the 
We-?  Indies,  Brazil,  Patagonia,  Antarctica. 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  On  the 
coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida  what  geolo- 
gists call  the  Pensacola-Salilla  terrace  runs 
for  five  hundred  miles  at  a  practically  uni- 
form   sel     of    levels,    the    highest    about 

twenty  feet. 

"Nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  the  eastern 

and  northern  coasts  of  Australia  show  a 
similar   emergence    of    ten    to    I  went  y    feel. 

Such  extensive  records  of  shifting  sea- 
level  are  held  by  Professor  Daly  to  pre- 
clude the  explanation  of  warping  of  the 
earth's  crusl  due  to  local  changes. 

"That  such  changes  are  comparatively 

it     is    held    by    Professor    Daly    to    be 

proved    by    the    fact    that    fossils   on    these 


When  The  Boy  Is 
Away  From  Home 

WHEN  your  boy 
is  away  at  school 
or  college,  who 
is  going  to  look  after  his 
mending?  You  can  solve 
a  big  part  of  the  problem 
by  getting  him  the 

HATCH 

ONE   BUTTON 

UNION   SUIT 

Instead  of  a  row  of  nine  or 
more  buttons  and  buttonholes 
in  need  of  repair  when  the 
laundry  comes  back,  there  is 
just  the  one  securely  fastened 
button,  seldom  in  need  of 
attention.  Even  if  it  should 
come  loose,  there  is  an  extra 
buttonhole  into  which  an 
ordinary  collar  button  can 
be  slipped. 

He'll  like  the  Hatch  One 
Button  Union  Suit,  too,  just 
for  itself — regardless  of  the 
trouble  saved.  He  will  appre- 
ciate the  even  smoothness  of 
the  rit,  for  the  one  master 
button  eliminates  all  the  wrin- 
kling- and  pulling  that  comes 
when  a  whole  row  of  buttons 
are  trying  to  do  the  work. 

A  catalog  describing  the  complete  line  will  be  sent  tree  on  request. 

FULD  &  HATCH   KNITTING    GO. 

Albany  /C^^>\  New  York 


PAT£NTFD  Jt/MS  '5  19 1 4 


The  Hatch  One  Button  Union 
S'ult  comes  in  the  finest  of 
combed  cotton  materials,  and  In 
fine  silk  trimmed  worsted  and 
mercerized  garments  of  alj 
weights.  There  are  suits  for  men, 
boys  and  misses,  and  we  have 
just  added  to  the  line  the  most 
recent  number  of  the  "One  But- 
ton Family,"  a  sleeping  suit  for 
the  kiddies  the  simplest,  iiiom 
comfortable  sleeping  garment 
ever  constructed. 
This  garment  is  featured  at  the 
best  stores  everywhere,  but  If  you 
cannot  get  it  easily  and  quickl]  . 
send  your  size  with  remittance  to 
our  mill  at  Albany  and  you  will  be 
supplied  direct,  delivery  free. 

Men's  fall  and  Winter  Suits 
«.  13.50,  S4,  (4.50,  S6,  $7,  $« 
Boys'    fall    anil   Winter    Suits 

$2  to  $2.S0 

Misses'  fall  and  Winter  Suits 

$2.50  to  i.\ 

Children's  Winter  Weight 

Sleeping    Suii-.   si. so  to  $2 
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ICKING  UP 
»TIN6D0WN 

"^       with  a 

SHEPARD 
MONORAIL 
H0I5T 


Everybody  knows  that  50  per  cent 
of  all  operations  in  the  course  of 
producing  a  commodity  consists  of 
"picking  up  and  putting  down."  And 
to  keep  production  UP  it  is  impor- 
tant to  do  this  work  efficiently  in 
the  shortest  time,  whether  it  is  hand- 
ling pins,  pickles,  products  of  iron, 
coal,  ashes,  or  a  load  of  any  kind, 
light  or  heavy,  cumbersome  or  com- 
pact, fragile  or  rugged. 


"A  Hoist  Below 
the  Hook" 

is  a  booklet  we  will  gladly  send 
to  you  free.  It  shows  "Shepard" 
applications  in  various  indus- 
tries. 


Sav 


es  men 


A  "Shepard"  will  pick  your  loads,  whatever 
they  may  be,  carry,  and  put  them  down. 
The  entire  operation  is  controlled  by  one 
man — the  "gang"  is  released  for  productive 
activity. 

Takes  up  no  floor  space 

The  monorail  track  is  secured  to  the  ceiling, 
out  of  the  way — or  outdoors  on  overhead 
construction.  The  electric  hoist  conveys  the 
load  along  this  track,  raising  or  lowering  it 
at  any  point. 

On  the  job  everywhere 

From  soup  makers  to  engine  builders,  manu- 
facturers in  every  line  are  using  Shepard 
hoists— foundries  use  them  for  handling  flasks 
and  lowering  copes  accurately  and  safely; 
automobile  plants  use  them  for  systematic 
assembly;  machine  shops  for  erecting  ma- 
chines and  finishing  work ;  shippers  for  hand- 
ling freight  faster;  power  houses  for  keeping 
coal  bunkers  filled,  and  removing  ashes; 
manufacturers  everywhere  for  keeping 
their  products  "on  the  move." 

Shepard  engineers  are 
at  your  service 

Tell  them  what  you  handle  and  they  will 
show  you  how  to  do  it  for  less  money,  saving 
time  and  labor.  Shepard  Electric  Hoists  are 
made  in  capacities  of  \^  to  30  tons;  Electric 
Traveling  Cranes  .1  to  50  tons. 


SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO. 


412  Schuyler  Ave., 


Montour  Falls,  New  York 


New  York 

Boston 

Detroit 


Philadelphia  Chicago 

Baltimore  Cleveland 

Melbourne  Montreal 

Member  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'  Assn. 
Member  Material  Handling  Machinery  Manufacturers'  Assn. 


Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
London 
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abandoned  shores  are  of  animals  similar 
to  those  now  living  in  adjoining  seas,  or  to 
those  found  in  seas  which  were  a  few  de- 
grees warmer.  Many  geologists  hold  that 
the  temperature  of  the  sea  was  slight ly 
higher  in  the  period  when  these  beaches 
might  have  been  formed. 

"As  to  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  a.  twenty-foot  drop  in  the  world- 
wide level  of  the  ocean,  Professor  Daly 
says : 

"The  most  promising  idea  appears  to 
be  that  a  few  thousand  years  ago  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  existing, 
non-floating  glaciers.  If  the  antarctic  ice- 
cap were  thickened  to  the  average  amount 
of  about  seven  hundred  feet,  an  average 
sinking  of  sea-level  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
twenty  feet  would  be  inevitable.  In 
favor  of  this  suggestion  woidd  be  evidence 
of  a  world-wide  oscillation  of  climate  like 
that  which  seems  to  have  affected  the 
Christiania  region  (in  Norway)  in  recent 
time.  If  the  whole  earth  was  a  little 
warmer  than  now  (in  a  period  of  a  fewr 
thousand  years  ago),  less  water  may  have 
been  taken  from  the  ocean  to  constitute  the 
ice-caps,  and  sea-level  was  a  little  higher 
than  at  present.  The  oscillation  as  a  whole 
would  be  but  an  incident  in  a  series  of 
climatic  and  oceanic  changes  which  began 
with  the  opening  of  the  glacial  period.' 

"Professor  Daly's  hypothesis  seems  to 
imply  that  if  for  any  reason  the  antarctic 
ice-cap  were  reduced,  its  contained  water 
would  be  restored  to  the  ocean,  and  unless 
other  conditions  intervened  there  might, 
in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years,  be  a 
rise  of  the  world-wide  ocean-level  back  to 
something  like  the  point  from  which  it 
has    retreated." 


INSECT  SNOW 

WOOLLY  plant-lice,  covei-ed  with 
threads  resembling  cotton,  are  often 
crowded  together  in  such  masses  on  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of  trees  that  these  ap- 
pear to  be  covered  with  snow.  This 
remarkable  "insect  snow,"  Ave  are  told  by 
R.  W.  Shufeldt,  writing  in  American 
Forestry  (Washington),  may  be  found  on 
many  trees,  particularly  beeches  and 
sycamores,  during  the  month  of  August. 
He  first  saw  it,  he  tells  us,  in  August,  1919. 
at  night.  Coming  to  a  big  beech-tree  and 
turning  a  flashlight  on  it  to  observe 
whether  moths  were  lurking  under  the 
leaves,  he  saw  that  the  limbs  and  foliage 
looked  as  tho  it  had  been  in  a  snow-storm. 
Almost  immediately  afterward  a  sycamore- 
tree  was  found  to  be  in  the  same  condition. 
He  goes  on: 

"The  pure  white,  cottony-looking  layer 
covering  the  under  sides  of  hundreds  of  the 
leaves  and  the  limbs  and  twigs  upon  which 
they  grew,  was  the  white  down  growing 
on  the  backs  of  many  thousands  of  little 
black  insects.  A  large  branch  was  cut  off 
without  jarring  any  of  this  curious  host 
of  little  insects  and  carried  home  for 
study,  where  it  was  duly  suspended  from 
a  string  stretched  across  the  room.  Upon 
approaching  it  next  morning  it  was  discov- 
ered that  when  the  limb  was  jarred  in  any 
way.  all  of  the  hundreds  of  little  creatures 
on  it  began  to  sway  to  and  fro  in  unison, 
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BEAUTY  that  is  strong 
and  strength  that  is 
beautiful— the  mark  of  the 
masterpiece— inseparably  en- 
twined in  the  master  tire— 
Ihe  Silvertown  Cord. 

S  Goodrich 
ilvertown 

tAmericas  First  CordTire 


FOUNDED    IB70 


TRADE    MARK 


c7he  Goodrich  Adjustment  "Basis.  Silvertown  Co  rds ,  8  ooo  !Mites  j  Fabric  Tiref,  6ooo  34  ties 
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THE    SHOE  THAT  HOLDS  ITS^f  SHAPE 

$722  $822  $9-22  &  $10 22  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY   WEARING 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


a 


S4.50S5.0QS550 


HE    best   known  shoes   in 

the  world.  They  are  sold 

in  107  W.  L.  Douglas 
stores,  direct  from  the  factory 
to  you  at  only  one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you 
the  best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.  They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They  combine  quality, 
style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America.  The 
stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee 
that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do 
in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an 
honest  determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy.  - 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  oar  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


CAUTION. -Insist  on  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  Bhoes.  The  name  and  price 
is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be 
careful  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 
changed  or  mutilated. 


rf  Brockto 


ident 
_  as  Shoe  Co., 
Spark.  Street, 
Brockton,  Mass. 


Records  that  last 


Records 

carved  on 

stone  last 

Forever 


PremiumWriting  Fluid 
»    never  fade 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


and  this  synchronous  rocking  was  kept 
up  several  minutes  after  the  disturbance 
had  ceased.  The  same  effect  was  pro- 
duced when  one  clapped  one's  hands,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  large  number  of  the 
insects  jetted  out  a  minute  drop  of  watery 
fluid,  the  whole  coming  down  as  a  miniature 
shower. 

"Along  in  1851,  Fitch,  the  distinguished 
entomologist  of  New  York  State,  gave  the 
original  description  of  a  very  remarkable 
insect  that  was  discovered  in  masses,  at- 
tacking the  leaves  of  beech-  and  sycamore- 
trees  of  that  part  of  the  country.  This 
was  followed  by  published  accounts  of  the 
same  species  by  other  entomologists,  but 
it  was  not  until  1886  that  Lintner  gave 
the  most  complete  accounts  extant  of  what 
is  now  generallv  referred  to  as  the  'beech 
blight,' 

"Lintner  stated  that  he  had  received 
specimens  on  the  under  surface  of  a  leaf 
of  'an  insect  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  long,  with  a  tuft-like  down  attached 
to  the  end  of  its  body.  It  is  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  woods,  but  only  on  the 
beeeh.  The  limbs  are  so  thickly  covered 
with  them  that  in  their  continued  swaying 
motions  back  and  forth  they  all  kept  time. 
Underneath  the  leaves  and  on  the  ground 
is  found  a  blue  or  drab-colored  substance, 
undoubtedly  the  offal  from  them. 

"The  insect  is  one  of  the  aphides,  com- 
monly known  as  plant-lice.  .  .  .  Popularly 
it  is  known  as  the  beech-tree  blight.' 

"The  females  of  these  tiny  insects  are 
provided  with  wings,  and  in  both  sexes  the 
body  is  shiny  black  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  legs  of  a  much  lighter  tint,  while  a 
very  striking  character  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
hinder  half  of  the  abdomen,  where  there 
is  attached  a  little  tuft  of  snow-white 
down,  so  arranged  that  it  practically  puts 
the  rest  of  the  insect  out  of  sight.  These 
aphides  congregate  in  dense  masses  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  beech-  and 
sycamore-trees  during  midsummer. 

"Dr.  Fitch  further  pointed  out  that  'a 
peculiar  feature  of  this  insect  and  of  its 
allied  species  is  the  white  substance  in 
which  they  are  developed,  resembling 
threads  of  cotton  or  wool,  and  which  has 
given  them  the  name  of  "woolly  aphides." 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  threads  or 
fibers  which  are  sometimes  long  and  flat- 
tened as  in  the  beech-blight,  and  some- 
times in  the  form  of  fine  powder. 

' ' '  The  substance  is  secreted  by  a  glandular 
organ  in  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  and  is 
of  a  peculiar  character,  being  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  or  solution  of  potash,  and 
is  not  melted  by  the  application  of  heat. 
The  purpose  which  it  serves  in  the  econo- 
my of  the  insect  is  not  known.'  " 

The  writer  just  quoted  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  all  the  aphides  are  injurious  to  the 
vegetation,  the  amount  of  then-  harm  de- 
pending upon  their  numbers  and  the 
quantity  of  the  sap  that  they  are  able  to 
withdraw..  As  the  peculiar  coating  of 
those  aphides  protects  them  from  most 
liquid  insecticides  the  best  remedy  is  crush- 
ing them  with  a  cloth,  stiff  brush,  or  broom, 
upon  the  trunks  and  branches.  To  quote, 
in  conclusion: 

"It  has  further  been  shown  that  'this 
species  is  quite  resistent  to  cold,  since  it 
was  observed  the  latter  part  of  October, 
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1903,  in  New  York  State,  after  the  tem- 
perature had  been  quite  low,  and  while 
an  inch  of  snow  was  to  be  seen  on  adjacent 
hillsides.'  It  is  a  widely  distributed 
species  over  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  gave  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  Oneida  County,  the 
beech-trees  being  covered  with  the  pest, 
killing  all  the  branches.  The  limbs  be- 
come much  twisted  and  distorted  after 
the  insects  have  sucked  nearly  all  the 
sap  out  of  them,  and  it  is  a  curious  sight  to 
see  a  big  tree  having  all  of  its  limbs  so 
thickly  covered  with  these  insects  that  it 
looks  as  tho  it  had  been  dusted  over  with 
powdered  lime  from  the  topmost  twigs  to, 
the  lowest  branches.  Thousands  of  beech- 
trees  have  been  destroyed  by  this  pest, 
and  the  menace  has  become  a  very  serious 
one  to  this  valuable  tree.  In  other  sec- 
tions   the    sycamores    have    suffered    to 

nearly  the  same  extent 

"The  insect  has  a  natural  enemy  in  the 
caterpillar  of  one  of  our  native  butterflies, 
known  as  the  Harvester,  which  has  a 
range  all  over  the  Atlantic  States  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  small, 
bright  orange  form,  its  nearest  relatives 
being  butterflies  occurring  in  Africa  and 
Asia.  One  of  the  entomologists  of  New 
York  has  pointed  out  that  'the  mother 
insect  deposits  her  eggs  upon  the  twigs 
of  beech,  alder,  etc.,  in  the  midst  of 
colonies  of  woolly  aphides.  The  cater- 
pillars, upon  hatching,  spin  a  thin  web 
and  devour  many  of  the  plant-lice,  com- 
pleting their  growth  within  thirteen  days.' " 


SHALL  WE  STOP  SHAVING? 

IF  beards  lessen  pain  and  lengthen  life, 
it  is  obviously  wrong  and  foolish  to 
shave.  This  is  the  contention  of  Dr. 
Arthur  MacDonald,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  writes  on  the  subject  in  The  Medical 
World  (Philadelphia).  Dr.  MacDonald 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  shaving  is 
largely  a  matter  of  fashion.  At  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  beards  were  in  dis- 
favor, but  when  Francis  I.  let  his  grow  to 
hide  the  scar  of  a  burn,  they  came  into 
fashion  again.  And  when  Louis  XIII. 
became  King  of  France  as  a  beardless  boy 
the  practise  of  shaving  at  once  prevailed 
throughout  France.  The  question  of  ex- 
pediency or  health  had  obviously  no  place 
in  these  changes,  and  Dr.  MacDonald 
believes  that  it  is  equally  without  in- 
fluence in  tho  present  preference  for 
smoothly  shaved  faces.  If  we  considered 
sanitation  in  the  matter,  he  says,  we  should 
let  our  beards  grow;  for  they  protect  the 
face  and  throat  against  undue  heat  and 
cold,  filter  out  dust  and  organisms,  and 
improve  the  personal  appearance — an  item 
that  he  considers  to  fall  within  the  domain 
of  hygiene.     Writes  Dr.  MacDonald: 

"You  might  as  well  shave  the  fur  off 
the  squirrel  and  cut  the  feathers  from  a 
bird  as  to  shave  the  hairs  from  the  face. 
To-day  the  most  civilized  peoples  who 
inhabit  the  temperate  zone,  the  most 
favored  by  nature,  have  tho  richest  growth 
of  hair  upon  the  face 

"At  the  present  time  the  habit  of  shav- 
ing, especially  in  our  country,  appears  to  be 
at  its  maximum  in  history.  It  is  a  form  of 
egomania,  the  results  of  which  may  culmi- 
nate in  (hath  beforo  death  is  normally 
due 
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II 


His  Car  Frozen  Up  and 

the  Street  Cars  Not 

Running 


BESIDES  the  inconvenience  of  walking  he  will  have  to  pay  a  big  repair  bill  for  cracked 
water  jacket  and  split  radiator. 
A  WASoO  Garage  Heating  System  would  have  saved  him  all  that. 

The  Coal-burning,  self-regulating  hot  water  Wasco  System  requires  attention  but  once  a 
day— costs  less  than  street  car  fare  for  coal.  Any  handy  man  can  set  it  up— no  expensive 
steamfitter  necessary.  „„„„.„ 

Write  for  catalog  that  Illustrates  and  explains  the  fuel  economy  and  automatic  temperature  regulation  ofwasc0. 

W.  A.  Schleit  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,     15  BEgM^ 

Originators  of  special  heating  system  ^J      k     ^T  1         ^^^    ^^^ 

for  garages.  ft    A     m    BM     ^k         m 
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DO  you  often  embarrass  yourself  and 
others  by  coughing  at  inopportune  times  ? 
Consideration  for  others  forbids  promis- 
cuous coughing.  And  it  is  so  unnecessary, 
because  Smith  Brothers  S-B  Cough  Drops 
will  relieve  it.  Reserve  a  coat  pocket  for 
a  package.  They  are  absolutely  pure. 
No  drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal  to 
sweeten  the  stomach. 

Orop  that  Cough 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of 'PougMeepsie 

FAMOUS  5/NCE  /B47 
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NEW  FACTS  ABOUT 
DANDRUFF 

,  sJnd  how  backer's  SarSoap 
with  your  help  can  remedy  this  trouble 

SCALP  specialists  arc  now  of  the  opinion  that 
dandruff  may  be  caused  quite  as  much  by 
overwork,  worry,  illness,  anemia  or  faulty 
hygiene,  as  by  carelessness  and  neglect. 

In  other  words,  a  "run-down"  condition  very 
often  affects  the  scalp.  After  an  illness  like 
influenza,  for  example,  the  circulation  of  the 
scalp  may  become  sluggish,  the  gland  openings 
clogged  and  choked  with  waste  secretions.  The 
scalp  tissues,  in  this  weakened  state,  are  an  easy 
prey  to  dandruff  germs. 

Once  these  dandruff  germs  have  asserted  their 
supremacy,  the  scalp  almost  gives  up  the  unequal 
struggle.  The  hair  becomes  dry  and  brittle, 
evincing  a  tendency  to  split  easily  and  break  at 
the  ends.  Its  growth,  too,  is  retarded — it 
begins  to  fall  out. 

Even  now,  if  systematic  measures  are  adopted, 
it  is  usually  possible  to  restore  to  the  scalp  its 
normal  vitality  and  vigor. 

Pine  Tar  for  the  Shampoo 

Depend  upon  it,  regular  shampooing  with  the 
health-giving  pine  tar  lather  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap 
will  help  the  undernourished  scalp  to  throw  off 
the  accumulated  waste  and  stimulate  the  growth 
of  healthy,  attractive  hair. 

There  are  very  few  drug  stores  and  department 
stores  where  Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  not  sold. 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


"It  is  objected  that  the  beard  and  mus- 
tache are  uncleanly  affairs.  But  it  goes 
without  saying  that  they  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  People's  feet  are  some- 
times dirty,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  cut- 
ting them  off.  It  is  claimed  that  hairs  on 
the  face  make  one  feel  uncomfortable. 
This  may  be  the  case  with  some,  but  it 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  by  continuous 
shaving  the  hairs  have  become  coarse  and 
stiff;  it  may  also  result  from  carelessness  in 
'caring  for  the  beard,  including  unclean- 
liness.  A  soft,  silky  beard  is  not  only  not 
uncomfortable,  but,  if  properly  kept,  is  a 
tiling  of  beauty. 

"But  how  about  women?  As  a  rule, 
women  have  more  fat  beneath  the  skin 
than  men  have,  especially  in  the  neck  and 
face.  ...  It  is  a  protector  of  the  summits  of 
the  lungs,  the  main  air-passages,  and  the 
great  blood-vessels.  The  larynx  and 
trachea  in  women  appear  to  be  deeper- 
seated  than  in  men.  Yet  notwithstanding 
such  safeguards,  women  are  said  to  have 
more  facial  neuralgia  than  men 

"If  (say)  ten  thousand  men  shaved  who 
had  had  beards  for  one  or  more  years,  and 
another  ten  thousand  who  had  shaved  for 
one  or  more  years  should  let  their  beards 
grow  for  a  year  or  more,  we  would  have  the 
basic  material  for  a  study  of  the  question. 
A  summary  of  the  results  produced  by  these 
changes  on  the  face  for  a  period  of  a  year 
or  more  might  furnish  some  scientific  re- 
sults. ...  In  the  meantime,  it  will  be  useful 
to  note  the  main  facts  and  opinion  of  some 
specialists  on  incidents  of  disease  in  the 
upper  air-passages ;  and  then  consider  their 
relation  to  beard  and  mustache 

General  opinions  based  upon  long 
experience  with  nature  have  sometimes 
been  found  wrong,  but  much  more  often 
right,  especially  after  careful  and  ex- 
tended investigations  have  been  made. 

"Among  bearded  railroad  men  who  are 
often  exposed  to  the  elements,  it  has  been 
found  that  pulmonary  and  respiratory  affec- 
tions are  comparatively  rare.  It  is  said 
that  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  French 
army,  who  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and 
beauty  of  their  beards,  enjoy  a  special  im- 
munity from  bronchial  affections. 

"Just  as  the  hair  protects  the  head,  so 
does  the  beard  the  face.  The  mustache 
is  nature's  respirator,  while  the  hair  cover- 
ing the  jaws  and  throat  gives  warmth  and 
protection  to  the  delicate  structures  under 
it,  especially  the  fauces  and  the  larynx. 
The  hair  of  the  mustache  absorbs  the 
miasma  and  moisture  of  fogs;  the  beard 
takes  heat  from  the  warm  breath  of  the 
mouth  as  it  leaves  the  chest,  and  supplies 
it  to  the  cold  air  taken  in 

"If  a  man  would  have  increased  im- 
munity from  toothache,  relaxed  uvula, 
coughs,  colds,  inflammation,  desquama- 
tion, and  all  the  rheums,  let  him  grow  a 
beard.  It  helps  to  avoid  the  irritating 
effects  of  the  sun's  rays,  tending  to  protect 
from  freckles." 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  beard  cited 
by  Dr.  MacDonald  has  been  made  on 
fifty-three  strong,  healthy  men  from 
twenty-five  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  who 
shaved  the  face  after  having  previously 
worn  the  full  beard.  At  first,  all  of 
them  experienced  unpleasant  sensations 
of  cold,  and  only  fourteen  of  them  became 
speedily  accustomed  to  the  change.     The 


others  suffered  with  affections  of  the  teeth 
and  jaws,  rheumatism  of  the  gums,  en- 
largement of  the  submaxillary  glands,  and 
rapid  increase  of  cavities  in  previously 
affected    teeth.     To   quote   further: 

"The  beard  also  helps  to  protect  the  skin 
from  insects,  especially  mosquitoes,  the 
main,  if  not  the  only,  cause  of  malarias.  .  .  . 
Relatively  few  people  die  of  malaria,  but  it 
weakens  their  resistance  to  other  diseases, 
especially  pneumonia,  which  often  ends  in 
death 

' '  In  changeable  climates  the  beard  is  use- 
ful as  an  equalizer  of  heat  and  cold.  Shav- 
ing appears  to  render  persons  more  sus- 
ceptible to  violent  changes  of  temperature, 
and  consequently  more  liable  to  disease. 
In  cold  localities  the  beard  is  an  important 
defense.  .  .  .  The  injurious  effect  of  re- 
moving this  protection,  even  in  midsum- 
mer, is  shown  in  huskiness  and  hoarseness 
of  the  voice.  Medical  men  have  recom- 
mended that  public  speakers,  who  have 
a  tendency  to  relaxed  uvula  or  clergyman's 
sore  throat,  let  the  beard  grow  under  the 
chin 

"Too  little  attention  is  given  to  early 
indications  in  the  upper  air-passages.  .  .  . 
The  air  entering  the  nose  during  an  hour 
contains  about  fourteen  hundred  organisms 
of  various  kinds.  .  .  .  the  large  outside 
doors,  the  mustache  and  beard,  which 
at  the  very  first  could  stop  much  of  the 
dust  and  organisms,  are  omitted  in  many 
cases.  .  .  .  Here  the  mustache  can  be  of 
service,  and  even  the  beard,  which  can 
stop  some  of  the  dust  before  coining  up 
to  the  nose,  aiding  the  mustache,  really 
being  a  double  protection  from  dust, 
which  if  allowed  to  pass  can  facilitate  the 
development  of  inspiratory  pneumonia. 
.  .  .  Beard  and  mustache  tend  to  lessen 
colds,  and  thus  further  protect  from  greater 
dangers. 

"A  cold  is  increased  and  prolonged  by 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  nose  and  throat. 
Smoke,  dust,  and  fog  can  produce  such 
conditions ;  thus  .dust  from  a  quarry  when 
breathed  into  the  mose  irritates  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  mustache  would 
keep  much  of  the  dust  out,  lessening  the 
irritation;  the  beard  also  catches  some  of 
the  dust,  especially  in  the  case  of  mouth- 
breathers 

"The  beard  may  be  grown  to  hide  facial 
defects,  to  cover  up  an  uneven  face  and 
make  it  look  more  symmetrical;  in  short, 
lo  improve  the  personal  appearance.  Sym- 
metry, tho  often  ignored,  is  the  basis  of 
esthetics.  The  beard  may  hide  homely  and 
i-oarse  features,  or  cover  up  wrinkles, 
-cars,  warts,  and  other  abnormal  formations. 
Where  the  face  is  thin  or  sunken,  the  beard 
may  be  left  heavier;  where  the  face  is  full, 
it  can  be  closely  trimmed.  The  mustache 
can  serve  to  conceal  an  ill-shaped  mouth, 
bad  teeth,  thick,  ugly  lips,  and  hide  the 
defects  of  some  peculiarly  shaped  noses; 
for  instance,  it  can  shade  off  a  long  nose. 
Briefly,  the  beard  and  mustache  can  very 
often  improve  the  looks  as  well  as  suit  the 
fancy  by  the  many  styles  in  which  they 
may  be  cut 

"One  of  the  advantages  of  a  beard  con- 
sists in  disadvantages  of  shaving.  The 
dangers  of  skin  diseases  from  shaving  in 
barber-shops,  or  from  the  frequent  nicking 
of  the  skin  by  self-shavers,  due  to  haste 
and  other  causes,  are  unnecessary  to  dwell 
ui>on.  The  time  lost  on  shaving,  especially 
waiting  your  turn  in  the  barber-shop,  can 
be  estimated  to  be  about  six  hours  a  month, 
and  the  cost  of  shaving  at  about  six  dollars 
a  month.  It  is  not  infrequent,  when 
visiting  in  the  country,  ur  when  the  barber- 
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It's  lucky  the  floor  is  Valsparred 

A  Valsparred  floor  is  always  prepared  for  those  little 
accidents  that  happen  in  the  best  regulated  house- 
holds.    Valspar  is  accident  proof. 

For  the  floors  in  every  room  where  a  beautiful, 
easy-to-clean  surface  is  desired — for  doors,  door  sills, 
window  sashes,  stairs;  for  all  those  places  that  meet 
with  the  hardest  kind  of  wear  and  exposure — in  fact, 
wherever  a  durable  waterproof  varnish  is  required, 
Valspar  is  supreme. 

Valspar  is  also  unequalled  for  furniture.  Hot  dishes 
leave  no  disfiguring  white  scars  on  a  Valsparred  table. 

No  matter  what  it  is — if  it's  worth  varnishing  it's 
worth  Valsparring.     Easy  to  apply  and  dries  over  night. 


VALENTINE'S 


&U-SPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Wont  Turn  White 


VALENTINE    &   COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Varnishes  in  the  fVorld — Established  iSjJ 

New  York       Chicago       Boston      Toronto      London      Paris      Amsterdam 
W.   P.   Fuller  &  Co. ,  Pacific  Coast 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
Special  Offer 

For  your  dealer's  name  and  15c  in  stamps,  we  will  send  you  a  30c 
sample  can  of  Valspar  —  enough  to  finish  a  small  tabic  or  chair.  Fill 
out  coupon. 


Dealer's  Name. 


Your  Name. . . 
Your  Address 


L.  V- — y-it-jo. 
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FOXS 

'"FHr  PUTTEES 

The  smart  appearance  and  great  durability 
of  Fox's  Spiral  Puttees  make  them  ideal 
for  golf,  riding,  walking,  and  outdoor 
sports.  Made  of  the  best  English  wool,  in 
curved  form,  they  fit  the  leg  closely  in  fiat, 
neat  spirals  and  will  not  ravel  or  fray  at 
the  ectees  like  ordinary  puttees.  Colors — 
khaki,  forest  green,  cadet  blue,  etc. 
The  genuine  Fox's  have  a  small  brass  tag  with 
the  name  and  the  letter  R  or  L,  for  right  or  left, 
on  each  puttee.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  them, 
we'll  supply  you  direct. 

Regulation  Heavy  Weight  .  .  .  $4.00 
Extra  Fine  Light  Weight  .  .  ■  $4.50 
Extra    Fine    Light   Shade  .y  •  $5.00 


ROBINSON 
WASTE  PAPER  BAG 

No  floor  space  needed.  Easily  installed.  Instantly  detach- 
able for  emptying.  Can't  tip  over 
and  very  accessible.  Made  to  fit  flat 
or  roll  top  desk  (single  or  double). 
Of  heavy  army  duck;  collapsible. 
Special  "Robinson  Construction." 
Write  for  prices  and  details  (Deal- 
ers and  representatives  write.) 

ROBINSON  MFG.   CO.,   126  Elm  Street,  Westfield,  Mass. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  blp  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
Deed  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  53,000  to  $10  .000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M..  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  iree  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

LaSalle  Extension  Lniversity,  Dept.  952-HA.  Chicago 
"The~£argest  Business  Training  Institution  intheWorld" 


Delicious  Muffins 

For  Diabetics 

From  famous  HEPCO  Flour.  High 
per  cent  of  fats  and  protein — scarcely 
a  trace  of  starch. 

Ten  2c  stamps  will  bring  /£-pound  sample 
—  enough  for  a  heaping  plate  of  muffins  or 
gems.    Address 

Waukesha  Health  Products  Co. 

102  Spring  Drive,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Ask  Your  Doctor 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


shops  are  close,  to  have  to  decide  between 
declining  some  unexpected  invitation  or 
accepting  it  with  the  embarrassment  of  a 
neglected  face. 


MORE  SUNLIGHT! 

THE  sun's  rays,  believed  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  divine,  and  just  as  stimu- 
lating and  healing  now  as  ever,  are  shunned 
by  most  of  us  under  the  mistaken  idea  that 
they  are  injurious.  Our  specialists  know 
better,  and  some  of  us  pay  huge  fees  to  be 
treated  with  sunlight  in  hospitals,  when  we 
sedulously  keep  out  of  it  at  home.  Dr. 
Randle  C.  Rosenberger,  who  writes  on  "Do 
We  Get  Enough  Sunlight?"  in  The  Forecast 
(New  York),  says  that  a  universal  tendency 
is  to  discredit  anything  that  is  free.  We 
should  probably  stop  breathing  if  nature 
had  not  provided  automatic  mechanism 
that  forces  us  to  keep  it  up.  Dr.  Rosen- 
berger thinks  we  would  all  be  wise  to  adopt 
the  Roman  fashion  of  a  solarium.  In 
Rome,  solaria  in  homes  and  in  public 
buildings  were  used  to  cure  nervous  diseases, 
gout,  insomnia,  and  diseases  of  the  skin. 
In  Central  America  sun  rays  were  used  both ' 
by  the  Indians  and  early  Spaniards  as  a 
cure  for  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  rheuma- 
tism.    He  continues: 

"  In  modern  times  we  find  Swedish,  Rus- 
sian, French,  English,  German,  Austrian, 
and  American  physicians  using  the  sun's 
rays  in  the  treatment  of  various  chronic 
conditions.  Finsen,  I  believe,  was  the  first 
to  publish  results  of  the  cures  he  brought 
about  in  tuberculous  diseases  of  the  skin 
through  the  play  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  of 
the  sun  upon  the  diseased  tissue.  .  .  .  He 
proved  through  experiments  upon  animals 
that  chemical  rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  the 
skin 

"He  proved  further  that  sunlight  rays 
penetrated  far  more  easily  in  bloodless  tis- 
sues than  in  those  filled  with  blood.  These 
experiments  led  to  ihe  wide-spread  treat- 
ment  of  lupus,  or  tuberculosis  of  the  skin, 
and  it  marked  the  advent  of  phototherapy, 
now  known  as  heliotherapy  or  treatment 
of  disease  by  sun  baths.  .  .  .  Dr.  Kellogg, 
of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  believes  that 
through  heliotherapy  '  debilitated  functions 
are  exhilarated,  nutrition  is  very  markedly 
improved,  activity  of  secretions  is  marked, 
and  internal  organs  are  oxygenated.'  In 
New  Zealand  a  number  of  cases  of  tuber- 
culous peritonitis  have  been  treated  suc- 
cessfully. At  Valdes,  the  Austrian  Tyrol, 
there  has  long  been  a  famous  sun-bath 
sanitarium  where  remarkable  results  have 
been  obtained  in  treatment  of  tubercular 
children. 

"During  the  late  war  it  was  discovered 
that  sun's  rays  were  beneficial  for  com- 
pound fractures  and  suppurating  wounds. 
In  Rollier's  sanitorium,  at  Leysen,  French 
and  English  soldiers,  as  well  as  children 
from  all  over  the  world  who  were  suffering 
from  bone  tuberculosis,  were  treated  by  the 
sun's  direct  rays  and  practically  without 
surgery  and  casts 

Rollier  insists  that  'heliotherapy  has  just 
'so  much  efficiency,  according  to  the  amount 
of  surface  exposed  and  the  more  prolonged 


the  duration  of  the  exposure.'  He  believes 
that  we  would  all  be  healthier  if  we  wore 
less  clothing,  but  he  wisely  says  that  each 
person  must  be  treated  individually  as  re- 
gards the  amount  of  sun  he  or  she  can 

stand 

"Many  people  do  not  appreciate  the 
sun's  healing  powers  because  these  treat- 
ments are  free  to  all.  .  .  '.  Recently  I  met  a 
returned  soldier  who  had  been  treated  for 
suppurating  wounds  by  concentration  of 
the  sun's  rays  with  great  success.  He 
talked  very  intelligently  concerning  the 
concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  by  means 
of  a  double  convex  lens,  .  .  .  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  realize  that  he  needed  sun 
baths  in  America  as  well  as  in  France  and 
in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  hospital. 

•"Few  people  also  realize  that  sunlight  is 
not  only  a  healer  but  the  destroyer  of 
germs.  The  sun's  rays  are  Nature's  best 
weapons  to  destroy  germs.  Most  germs 
are  not  able  to  stand  the  direct  action  of 
the  sun's  rays  for  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
Why  not  open  the  doors  and  windows,  let- 
ting the  sun  stream  in  and  killing  microbes 
that  bring  sickness  and  death  in  then- 
train." 

In  short,  Dr.  Rosenberger  concludes,  the 
sun  is  Nature's  best  tonic,  and  we  should 
not  deprive  our  bodies  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  real  light  rays.  For  that  reason 
it  is  best  to  wear  as  few  clothes  as  possible 
for  decency  and  comfort  and  to  allow  chil- 
dren to  go  without  hats,  wearing  sandals 
instead  of  shoes  and  stockings.    He  goes  on : 

"On  hot  summer  days  we  see  little  babies 
covered  from  head  to  toe  and  with  not  a 
chance  to  let  one  little  sunbeam  kiss  the 
baby's  flesh.  We  see  young  girls  wearing 
fur  chokers  that  defy  the  admittance  of  sun 
rays.  We  pass  many  women  drest  in  heavy 
black  that  keeps  out  the  sun's  rays.  We 
see  otherwise  sensible  men  swathed  in  fu- 
neral black  suits  and  choking  their  necks 
with  high,  tight  collars,  while  making 
themselves  bald  through  wearing  closely 
fitting  hats  and  caps 

"The  great  trouble  with  most  of  us  is 
our  tendency  to  excess.  .  .  .  We  must  be 
moderate  in  all  things,  but  after  becoming 
accustomed  to  the  sun  and  knowing  just 
how  to  receive  its  rays,  it  will  always  be 
our  friend.  We  should  adopt  the  Roman 
custom  of  having  at  least  one  room  in  our 
home  for  a  solarium.  This  room  should 
face  the  south  and  the  window  or  windows 
should  be  sloping.  The  sun-bather  should 
he  on  a  cot  before  the  open  window  with 
his  head  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  first  bath  should  not  last 
over  five  minutes,  but  as  one  becomes 
accustomed  to  sun-bathing  it  may  be 
continued  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Such  baths,  most  physicians  claim,  give 
not  only  energy  to  the  bather  but  help 
to  cure  insomnia,  malnutrition,  anemia, 
neurasthenia,  chlorosis,  and  tubercular 
troubles 

"I  am  not  advocating  becoming  a  sun- 
worshiper,  going  without  any  clothes,  walk- 
ing bareheaded  in  the  sun  until  one's  head 
aches  and  skin  is  blistered,  but  I  believe 
that  every  one  who  wishes  to  be  healthy  and 
happy  naturally  seeks  the  sunlight  as  plants 
do.  .  .  .  Sunlight  is  the  birthright  of  every 
one,  and  we  have  need  for  more  of  this 
energy-giver  in  all  homes,  schools,  factories, 
workshops,  churches,  and  prisons 

"Absence  of  sunlight  in  courts  and  alleys 
of  the  tenement  sections  in  most  cities  is 
the  prime  cause  of  high  infant  mortality, 
and  it  leads  not  only  to  sickness  and  death 
but  to  crime 


^ 
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THE  MINTER  SYSTEM  OF  FABRICATION  PERMITTED  THE  SPEEDY  AND 
ECONOMICAL     DEVELOPMENT    OF    THIS     ATTRACTIVE     SUB -DIVISION 

You  Can  Erect  All  Types  of  Homes 
by  the  Minter  System  gf  Fabrication 

Build  with  Fabricated  Units  rather  than  separate 

pieces  of  lumber — secret  of  new 

building  principle 


By  the  MINTER  System  of 
Fabrication,  a  house  is  reduced  to 
certain,  well-defined  units. 

These  fabricated  units  are 
constructed  at  our  factories  in 
standard  sizes  and  are  more 
strongly  constructed  than  if 
built  up  on  the  job.  These 
fabricated  units  comprise  90%  of 
the  structure. 

The  Minter  System  of  Fabricat- 
ing Homes  was  developed  and  per- 
fected by  our  experience  in  manu- 
facturing and  building  more  than 
25,000  Homes  by  every  known 
method  of  construction. 

The  system  is  sound — practical 
and  proven!  It  saves  three-fourths 
the  time — and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cost.  We  guarantee  complete 
delivery  of  all  materials. 


The  Minter  System  of  Fabricat- 
ing Homes  is  Elastic!  While  we 
have  a  great  many  plans  already 
prepared,  we  can  take  your  plans 
or  your  ideas,  and  adapt  them  to 
this  system. 

This  principle  of  construction  has 
solved  some  of  the  greatest  housing 
problems.  The  Sandusky  Land  8b 
Building  Co.,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio; 
The  Western  Clock  Co.,  of  La 
Salle,  111.,  and  the  Allied  Homes 
Corp.,  of  New  York,  are  a  few  of 
the  thousands  who  have  adopted 
this  method  of  building. 

Our  Housing  Engineers  will  sub- 
mit plans — and  work  out  all  de- 
tails for  your  operation.  Tell  us 
how  many  homes  you  wish — the 
types — the  amount  of  your  ap- 
propriation, and  we  will  prove 
that  this  System  of  Building  will 
meet  your  requirements. 


MINTER  System  of ffrtij'JcatmK  HOMES 

sfnew  constiuction principle  which  saws  three-Jourths  the  time  ofhui/ding. 

A  personal  conference  with  one  of  our  representatives  may  be  effected  by  communicating  with  any  of  our  offices 


NEW  YORK 

Fifth  Ave.  Building 
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CHICAGO 

Association  Building 
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"More,  not  less,  sunlight  is  needed  by  all 
of  ns,  and  this  great  republic  -will  have  a 
healthier  and  happier  race  of  citizens  when 
laws  are  made  to  provide  plenty  of  sun- 
light as  a  natural  environment  of  all." 


GASOLINE  POISONING 
"  I  "HAT  gasoline  is  combustible  goes 
-*•  without  saying,  and  its  possessors 
usually  take  precautions  based  on  their 
knowledge  of  this  fact.  That  it  is  poison- 
ous is  not  so  generally  known.  Inhalation 
of  the  fumes  of  gasoline,  benzin,  or  naphtha 
may  seriously  injure  the  tissues  of  the  hu- 
man body.  The  writer  of  an  article  on 
this  subject,  adapted  from  The  Travelers' 
Standard  by  Chemical  Warfare  (Edgewood 
Arsenal,  Aid.),  reminds  us  that  this  danger 
is  entirely  .distinct  from  that  of  inhaling  the 
exhaust  of  an  automobile,  which  consists  of 
combustion  products. 

Petroleum  products,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
are  used  in  large  quantities  in  cleaning  and 
water-proofing  establishments,  and  in  ga- 
rages, rubber-works,  and  other  enterprises. 
In  oil-refineries  immense  quantities  of 
these  fluids  are  stored,  and  it  is  frequently 
necessary  for  workmen  to  enter  the  empty 
storage-tanks.  The  vapors  are  often  so 
dense  that  workmen  wear  oxygen-breath- 
ing apparatus  or  specially  ventilated 
helmets.  In  places  where  the  fumes  are 
less  dense  little  precaution  is  taken,  and 
frequently  workmen  suffer.  To  quote 
directly: 

"Moderate  inhalation  of  gasoline  fumes 
produces  a  sensation  of  mild  alcoholic  in- 
toxication, which  is  frequently  referred  to 
by  the  men  as  a  'naphtha  jag.'  Con- 
tinued exposure  to  the  fumes  often  causes 
chronic  bronchitis,  mental  dulness,  vertigo, 
and  headache.  The  fact  that  these  sym- 
toms  may  not  develop  until  the  exposed 
person  goes  out  in  the  open  air  frequently 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  victim  to  realize 
the  cause  of  his  illness.  Cases  of  acute 
gasoline-poisoning  are  characterized  by 
headache,  vertigo,  palpitation,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  mental  confusion,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  the  patient  may  enter  a  state 
of  coma,  from  which  he  is  revived  only 
with  difficulty.  Death  sometimes  results 
from  an  exposure  to  dense  fumes.  In  some 
fatal  cases  death  is  caused  by  hemorrhage 
in  the  mucous  fining  of  the  respiratory 
passage  or  b}T  paralysis  of  the  heart,  where- 
as in  other  fatal  cases  autopsies  show  an 
acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  fiver, 
and  kidneys  as  the  cause  of  death. 

"Good  ventilation  is  necessary  in  rooms 
where  gasoline,  benzin,  or  naphtha  is  used, 
so  that  the  fumes  may  be  removed,  or  be 
diluted  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
practically  harmless.  High  ceilings,  and 
artificial  exhaust- ventilating  systems  with 
intake  openings  situated  at  points  where 
the  volatile  liquids  are  used,  are  recom- 
mended for  such  work-rooms.  In  places 
where  it  becomes  necessary  for  workmen 
to  enter  the  tanks  that  are  used  for  storage 
purposes,  and  in  establishments  where  ex- 
tremely heavy  fumes  may  be  encountered, 
breathing  apparatus  supplied  with  oxygen 
must  be  used,  and  such  apparatus  should 
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not  contain  rubber  as  an  essential  part  of 
its  construction.  An  accident  recently 
came  to  our  attention  which  emphasizes 
the  danger  of  using  apparatus  in  which 
rubber  is  employed  in  this  way. 

"In  a  certain  oil-refinery  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  some  pipe  connections 
inside  a  tank  used  for  storing  gasoline.  Of 
course  the  use  of  oxygen  apparatus  was 
known  to  be  necessary  on  work  of  this  kind, 
because  the  tank  contained  gasoline  fumes 
and  more  or  less  liquid  gasoline  that  had 
not  drained  out  when  the  tank  was  emptied. 
The  workman  was  therefore  provided  with 
a  standard  outfit  capable  of  supplying 
sufficient  oxygen  to  last  for  half  an  hour, 
and  after  thoroughly  testing  it  he  entered 
the  tank  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  pre- 
paratory exploration.  Thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  working  of  the  apparatus,  he  came 
out  of  the  tank  to  procure  the  tools  and 
material  needed  to  make  the  pipe  connec- 
tions. When  he  again  entered  the  tank  it 
is  believed  that  part  of  his  breathing  appar- 
atus in  some  way  came  in  contact  with  the 
liquid  gasoline  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
and  that  the  gasoline  dissolved  the  interior 
rubber  lining  of  the  oxygen  container  to 
such  an  extent  that  gasoline  fumes  could 
penetrate  the  apparatus.  These  fumes 
were  inhaled  by  the  workman  and  caused 
his  death  before  he  could  be  removed  from 
the  tank. 

"Altho  fatal  cases  of  gasoline-poisoning 
are  not  common,  they  are  frequent  enough 
to  warrant  consideration,  and  cases  of  chron- 
ic poisoning  are  rather  numerous.  Painters, 
rubber-workers,  dry-cleaners,  chauffeurs, 
printers,  employees  in  oil-refineries,  and 
a  host  of  other  users  of  petroleum  products 
are  exposed  to  this  health  risk,  and  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  in  establishments 
using  these  volatile  liquids  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  the  workers  as  effectively  as 
possible." 


HOW  RACE-PREJUDICE  HURTS  OUR 
TRADE 

DO  we  Americans  lack  tact?  In  our 
trade  relations  with  races  that  we 
deem  our  inferiors,  we  certainly  do;  and  it 
is  hurting  us  commercially.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  kill  the  feeling  of  superiority,  but 
at  least  we  need  not  rub  it  in.  John  H.Whit- 
aker,  writing  on  this  subject  in  Pan-Pacific 
(San  Francisco),  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  English  have  rather  more  racial 
prejudice  than  we,  but  they  have  learned 
not  to  obtrude  it.  They  refrain  from  call- 
ing attention  to  racial  differences.  As  a 
result  their  name  is  a  power  in  the  Orient. 
We  shall  never  succeed  commercially  there 
unless  we  imitate  them.  Of  two  stores  in 
your  town,  which  would  you  deal  with — 
one  where  the  proprietor  regarded  you  as 
his  inferior  and  reminded  you  of  the  fact 
with  every  word,  or  one  where  there  was 
kindliness  and  friendly  sympathy — a  deal- 
ing as  of  man  with  man?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  We  are  "too  brutally  frank  to 
succeed  in  trade"  with  oriental  races,  Mr. 
Whitaker  thinks.  But  we  have  never 
been  slow  to  learn  and  to  adopt  new  meth- 
ods, especially  where  they  are  to  our  advan- 
tage. Tact  and  courtesy  are  not  wanting 
among  us;  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  may 
find  that  we  can  "use  them  in  our  business" 
with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Malays.  Says 
Mr.  Whitaker- 


Sure  now, 

Sergeant 

you  were  more  than  welcome  to  the 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  brush  for 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  but  we 
won't  take  that  bet.     We  know 
you  RUBBERSET 
boosters   too 
well ! 


LATHER 
HAIR 


TRADE    MARK 


PAINT 
VARNISH 


every  bristle  gripped  EVERLASTINGLY  in  hard  rubber/ 
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©  B  &  B  igao 


A  spot  on  your  hand  is  ended 
with  a  touch  of  soap.  You  don't 
cover  it  and  keep  it. 

A  touch  of  Blue-jay  ends  a 
corn,  as  easily  and  surely.  Then 
why  pare  and  coddle  corns,  and 
let  them  stay  for  years? 

Millions  of  people  nowadays 
end  all  corns  in  this  way: 


A  mere  touch  will  end  it — 

So  with  corns 


They  drop  on  liquid  Blue-jay 
or  apply  a  Blue-jay  plaster. 

The  ache  stops.  The  toe  from 
that  moment  is  comfortable.  And 
shortly  the  entire  corn  loosens  and 
comes  out. 

The  method  was  perfected  in 
this  world-famed  laboratory.  It  is 
gentle,  scientific,  sure.  It  is  now 
the  recognized,  the  model  way  of 
dealing  with  a  corn. 

It  means  to  those  who  know  it 
a  lifetime  without  corns. 

If  you  let  corns  spoil  happy 
hours,  you  should  learn  the  folly 
of  it.  Try  Blue-jay  tonight.  Your 
druggist  sells  it. 


Blue=jay 

Plaster    or    Liquid 
The    Scientific  Corn  Ender 

BAUER  &  BLACK     Chicago    New  York    Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


The  Luxurious  Mohair  Upholstery 


Formerly 

called 

Chase 

Mohair 

Velvet. 

Standard 

for  over 

Thirty 

Years. 


For  Motor 
Cars  and 
Furniture. 


Sanford  Mills,  Sanford,  Me. 


VELMO  LIKE  SILVER 
FOR  SERVICE. 


Mohair  has  the  longest  wearing  surface 
"known  to  the  textile  world.  Only  the  best 
of  Mohair  fibres  are  used  in  Chase  Velmo 
fabrics — no  wearing  out  in  spots — all  wear 
comes  on  ends  of  fibres — fast  colors, 
wonderful  color  and  pattern  combinations. 


Write  for  Booklet. 
L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  New  York,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Chicago 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


"The  applause  which  was  accorded  the 
earnest  appeal  of  Tomotake  Teshima,  rep- 
resenting the  Japanese  delegation  at  the 
recent  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
in  San  Francisco,  for  fair  and  courteous 
treatment  of  his  people  .  .  .  was  ample 
proof  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  were  not  in  sympa- 
thy with  .  .  .  bitter  anti-Japanese  propa- 
ganda  

"The  sentiment  of  other  speakers  of  the 
convention,  Americans  and,  in  one  case,  a 
Californian,  was  shown  to  be  heartily  in 
s3Tnpathy  with  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Tesh- 
ima. The  cold  logic  of  the  position  taken 
by  these  gentlemen  could  not  be  disputed. 
The  fact  that '  peace  and  a  good  understand- 
ing' are  essential  to  the  growth  and  even 
the  life  of  foreign  trade  has  been  strongly 
imprest  upon  the  Japanese  by  the  strength 
of  the  boycott  instituted  against  their 
goods  by  the  more  alert  element  of  the 
Chinese,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

"As  a  people  we  Americans  possess 
marked  peculiarities  which  endanger  our 
trade,  not  only  with  the  Orient  but  equally 
with  all  the  darker  races  everywhere.  One 
of  the  baneful  effects  left  upon  our  nation 
as  a  legacy  of  the  curse  of  human  slavery 
has  been  an  inner  feeling  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  ineradicable  inferiority  in  a  dark 
skin. 

"This  feeling,  however,  is  strongest  for 
the  most  part  in  those  sections  of  our  coun- 
try with  which  the  least  foreign  trade  has 
been  attempted  and  from  which  the  least 
is  to  be  expected,  at  least  for  some  genera- 
tions to  come.  The  entire  nation,  how- 
ever, and  not  only  the  American  people  but 
the  white  race,  wherever  its  habitat  may  be, 
is  permeated  with  a  racial  pride  the  ques- 
tion of  the  legitimacy  of  which  is  outside 
the  realm  of  the  present  discussion. 

"The  trouble  with  the  American  people 
is  that  we  lack  in  tact  and,  especially,  in 
a  wise  reticence.  Something  over  eight 
years'  residence  in  a  thriving  British  colony 
in  the  Orient  has  convinced  me  that  the 
English  people  have,  at  heart,  fully  as  much 
pride  of  race  and  prejudice  against  the  col- 
ored faces  as  we  have  ourselves.  They 
possess,  however,  a  wise  reserve.  They 
avoid  inflicting  the  petty  annoyances '  to 
which  we  subject  all  of  the  darker  peoples 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  in  that  they 
refrain  from  calling  attention  to  racial  dif- 
ferences; they  administer  impartial  justice, 
both  in  the  courts  and  in  business  life,  and 
they  show  the  same  cold  but  exact  cour- 
tesy to  the  Chinese,  Malay,  Japanese,  or 
Hindu  gentleman  that  they  accord  the 
American  or  continental^  European.  As 
a  natural  result,  the  English  name  is  a  pow- 
er in  the  Qrient,  the  English  people  are 
respected  as  we  probably  never  have  been, 
and  English  trade  thrives  apace. 

"The  key-note  of  the  future  outlook  for 
American  foreign  trade,  as  exprest  over 
and  over  again  at  the  recent  convention, 
was  the  increasing  value  and  possibilities 
of  our  trade  with  the  Orient.  In  the  peo- 
ples oT  the  Far  East  we  have  to  meet  races 
whose  antiquity,  of  which  they  are  exceed- 
ingly proud,  is  far  greater  than  our  own. 
With  a  just  pride  in  their  past,  they  possess 
a  keen  sensitiveness  which  strongh7  re- 
sents slights  and  insults  and  is  especially 
affronted  by  disparaging  references  to  their 
color." 

Tn  dealing  with  the  Oriental,  Mr.  Whit- 
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aker  goes  on  to  say,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
a  people  of  unlimited  patience  like  the 
American  negro,  nor  a  people  whom  we  can 
affront  at  will.  The  greatest  unworked 
potentialities  of  the  world  to-day  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  yellow  races.  The  great- 
est field  for  supplying  our  failing  stocks  of 
raw  materials,  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  American  capital,  the  greatest 
markets  for  our  surplus  output  are  to  be 
found  in  eastern  and  southern  Asia.  If 
we  lose  them  it  will  be  our  own  fault. 
He  continues: 

"Not  because  we  are  not  the  best  situ- 
ated to  grasp  and  hold  these  opportunities, 
for  we  undoubtedly  are;  not  because  we 
have  not  the  genius  nor  the  capital  to  step 
in  and  control  with  a  master  hand,  for  we 
have  plenty  of  both;  not  because  we  are  so 
much  more  narrow-minded  than  the  other 
great  commercial  peoples,  but  solely  be- 
cause we  are  too  brutally  frank,  we  are  too 
rough  and  ready'  in  our  methods,  and  too 
prone  to  despise  the  fine  elements  of  proper 
courtesy  due  from  man  to  man. 

'"Much  was  said  in  the  conveulioii  about 
the  need  for  trained  men  for  the  foreign 
field,  the  emphasis  being  put  upon  men  who 
knew  the  language  of  the  people  who^e 
trade  is  sought  or  who  knew  their  peculiar 
needs  and  tastes  in  merchandise  and  labels. 
It  was  a  surprizing  fact,  however,  that  noth- 
ing was  said  of  the  importance  of  sending 
to  the  foreign  field  men  who  possest  a  tact 
and  a  courtesy  which  would  enable  them  to 
win  and  maintain  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  oriental  merchant,  tho  upon  this 
rock  much  real  and  potential  business 
already  has  been  wrecked. 

"The  people  of  the  Orient,  widely  dis- 
tinct as  they  are  in  blood  and  training,  are 
alike  in  one  thing:  they  possess  and  daily 
practise  a  type  of  courtesy  which  is  exceed- 
ingly attractive  and  markedly  different 
from  anything  with  which  we  ruder  West- 
erners are  familiar. 

"That  these  people  can  be  won  by  fair 
and  courteous  treatment  is  evident  in  the 
success  gained  in  the  city  of  Singapore, 
Straits  Settlements,  by  a  large  American 
corporation,  which  numbers  among  its 
clientele  members  of  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
distinct  races  or  nationalities,  working  to- 
gether amicably  and  harmoniously  in  the 
interest  of  the  firm  mentioned. 

Many  nationalities  can  be  found  in 
these  promoters  of  American  trade.  They 
include  Eurasians,  Babas,  Hindus,  Ben- 
galis. Parsees,  Chinese,  Syrians,  Irish, 
English,  Scotch,  Americans,  Malays,  and 
Portuguese.  Since  the  group  was  taken, 
representatives  of  two  or  more  races,  Jap- 
anese and  Singhalese,  have  joined  their 
number.  Singapore  is  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  great  centers  of  world-trade  in  the 
future,  and  American  interests  are  strongly 
entrenched  there  through  fair  dealing  and 
a  wise  choice  of  representatives  sent  out  by 
American  firms  to  deal  with  the  wonder- 
fully polyglot  character  of  the  population 
and  business  houses  of  that  great  city. 

"The  irresistible  conclusion  is  that  if 
America  is  to  get  and  hold  her  share  of 
the  oriental  trade,  two  things  are  essential : 
antioriental  agitation  in  California  must 
be  held  within  reasonable  bounds  and  con- 
fined to  decent  and  courteous  methods, 
and  American  firms  sending  representa- 
tives to  oriental  countries  must  select  such 
men  as  shall  possess  sufficient  tact  and 
courteous  bearing  as  to  assure  their  making 
a  favorable  impression  upon  tho  sensitivo 
Oriental." 


HOW  unnecessary  this 
exertion!  How  need- 
less the  dalmage  to  floor 
and  rugs !  If  the  sofa  were 
equipped  with  Domes  of 
Silence,  it  would  glide 
smoothly  at  a  touch,  with- 
out scratching,  without 
screeching  o'r  wrenching. 


Manufacturers  and  dealers 
who  plan  for  long  service 
equip  every  piece  of  furni- 
ture with  Domes  of  Silence. 
It  pays  to  give  them  your 
preference. 

For  the  furniture  in  your  home, 
get  these  steel  slides  at  any  hard- 
ware, department  or  variety  store. 
A  hammer-tap  attaches  them. 


DOMES  of  SILENCE 

A  mark  of  BETTER  Furniture 
regardless  of  its  cost 


3orj)anrirM^ 


The  name  is  easy 
to  remember 


CrVTSPAW 


CUSHION 

RUBBEK  HEELS 


*    *oH     ill' 

C>rsp4jf 

CUSHION    HEEL 


You  cannot  dance 
gracefully  if  you  must 
be  always  on  guard 
against  the  treachery 
of  the  polished  floor. 

But  when  you  have 
Cat's  Paw  Rubber 
Heels  on  your  pumps 
or  slippers  you  are 
perfectly  safe,  because 


IfheRsterFnetionPIug 

/■prevents  slipping 


And  it  makes  them  wear  longer  than 
the  ordinary  kind. 

There  are  no  hole*  to  track  mud 
or  dirt. 

Insist  on  Cat's  Paws — black,  white 
or  tan— for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

FOSTER      RUBBER      CO. 

105  Federal  Street.     Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the 
Foster  Friction  Plug  which  prevent* 
■lipping 
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Why  the  Dalton  is  25 


Adding-Calculating  Machine 
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to  80 per  cent  Faster 

in  Adding  and 
Calculating 


Increases  of  25  to  80  per  cent  in  the  amount 
of  figure  work  handled  in  a  given  time  are 
typical  among  firms  that  use  the  Dalton. 

A  Boston  commission  man  who  replaced 
his  former  equipment  with  Daltons  was  able 
to  save  40  per  cent  in  time  in  figure  work. 

Operators  in  the  New  York  office  of  a 
noted  express  company,  who  formerly  had 
been  averaging  8,224  checks  each  with  other 
machines,  are  now  adding  and  listing  an 
average  of  11,007  checks  each,  in  7^  hours, 
on  the  Dalton. 

A  general  merchant  in  Augusta,  Kentucky, 
writes  that  in  addition  to  saving  60  per  cent 
in  time,  he  catches  enough  errors  in  sales 
slips  and  invoices  with  his  Dalton  to  buy  a 
machine  every  six  months. 

These  are  random  instances  of  Dalton 
performance.  Thousands  of  others,  no  less 
graphic,  can  be  drawn  from  every  field  where 
Daltons  are  in  service. 

The  explanation  of  this  exceptional  record 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  adding  and  cal- 
culating have  been  made  simpler  and  faster 
by  the  Dalton. 

Having  10  keys  only,  it  is  less  complex. 
Furthermore,  selection  of  columns  is  un- 
necessary—  another  advantage  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  greater  speed  of  the  Dalton. 
Moreover,    the    Dalton    is    so    simple    that 


everyone    can    use    it — business    man,    pro- 
fessional man,  clerk  or  general  manager. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Dalton,  coupled  with 
the  scientific  arrangement  of  the  keys,  like- 
wise makes  touch  operation  easy  to  learn 
and  use.  On  the  Dalton  it  can  be  mastered 
in  ten  minutes'  time,  saving  energy  for  the 
operator  and  greatly  increasing  speed. 

The  Dalton,  too,  is  distinctive  for  its  versa- 
tility; for  its  fitness  for  every  kind  of  figure 
work.  No  matter  what  the  figuring  task, 
the  Dalton  can  handle  it  more  accurately, 
and  with  a  saving  in  time  and  labor. 

The  Dalton  adds,  subtracts,  multiplies, 
divides,  figures  interest,  verifies  invoices, 
cross-foots,  tabulates,  makes  out  statements, 
multiplies  whole  numbers  by  fractions,  frac- 
tions by  fractions,  adds  two  totals  at  once, 
and  performs  various  other  mathematical 
calculations  with  a  speed  and  accuracy  that 
is  almost  beyond  belief. 

Dalton  durability  is  established,  and  after- 
purchase  service  is  available  at  all  times  to 
Dalton  users  everywhere. 

Phone  the  Dalton  Sales  Agent  in  any  one 
of  the  100  or  more  leading  cities — have  one 
of  our  representatives  demonstrate  a  Dalton 
in  your  store  or  office.  No  obligation  at  all. 
Or  write — our  booklet  contains  facts  about  the 
Dalton  that  every  business  man  should  know. 


THE  DALTON  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  143  Beech  St.,  Norwood,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Agents  for  Canada,  The  United  Typewriter  Company,  Toronto  and  Branches 

Dalton  Advantages  in  Brief 

One  machine  for  all  figure  work;  90  per  cent  fewer  keys;  90  per  cent 
fewer  errors;  touch  method  operation;  20,000  fewer  movements  daily 
of  eyes,  head  and  hands ;  25  to  80  per  cent  greater  speed;  50  per  cent 
wider  range  of  usefulness;  usable  by  anyone,  without  previous  practice 


Adding-Calculating  Machine 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


INDUSTRY'S  DEBT  TO  SCIENCE 

SCIENCE  is  knowledge;  industry  is  ap- 
plication. Science  has  no  definite  aim; 
industry  aims  at  definite  results:  science 
disregards  business  considerations;  indus- 
try takes  them  strictly  into  account;  science 
makes  discoveries;  industry  utilizes  them. 
Each  of  these  indispensable  things  is  in- 
clined to  underrate  the  other.  The  result 
is  that  their  coordination,  without  which 
modern  civilization  can  not  proceed,  is 
failing.  Industry  builds  on  the  foundation 
provided  by  science.  A  foundation  alone 
is  valueless— so  is  a  structure  without  one. 
Industry  lives  by  the  funds  drawn  from 
the  bank  of  science — and  there  is  danger  of 
an  overdraft.  These  striking  metaphors 
are  from  an  article  entitled,  "Science  and 
Industry,"  contributed  by  A.  W.  Allen  to 
The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  (San  Fran- 
cisco). One  trouble,  Mr.  Allen  thinks,  is 
that  industry  is  necessarily  aggressive, 
whereas  science  is  not,  and  can  not  be; 
hence  there  is  danger  that  the  scientific 
investigator  will  be  pushed  off  the  map  by 
the  aggressive  utilitarian.     He  writes: 

"It  is  the  failure  to  look  beneath  the 
surface— the  eternal  measurement  of  data 
and  results  in  dollars  and  cents — that  is 
leading  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
scientific  mind.  .  .  .  What  would  have 
been  the  position  of  industry  to-day  but 
for  science?  How  much  of  our  present-day 
comfort  and  success  is  due  to  pure  science, 
how  much  of  our  present-day  security  is 
due  to  the  work  of  scientific  men?  And 
what  could  industry  have  done  had  it  sys- 
tematically encouraged  science  during  re- 
cent years?     These  are  pertinent  questions. 

"Since  1821  the  world  has  been  utilizing 
Michael  Faraday's  purely  scientific  discov- 
ery in  connection  with  electromagnetic 
induction.  The  primary  achievement  has 
been  elaborated  by  experimentation  and 
research  to  such  an  extent  that  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  if  not  most  of  the  no- 
table electrical  inventions  would  never  have 
resulted  but  for  the  science  of  Faraday.  It 
is  to  pure  science  that  we  owe  our  major 
tribute,  not  to  experimentation  along  com- 
mercial lines.  For  Faraday  was  prepared 
to  risk  so  much  for  pure  scientific  research 
that,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers, 
he  gave  up  th,e  idea  of  profit  because 
'worldly  gains  became  contemptible  in 
comparison  with  the  rich  scientific  province 
he  had  subdued.' 

"This  is  the  spirit  that  occasionally  gives 
to  the  world  a  great  scientist.  But  what 
has  been  done  to  perpetuate  the  ideals  of 
Faraday?  One  wonders  how  many  others, 
who  have  the  same  view  of  achievement  for 
achievement's  sake,  are  disheartened  at  the 
outset  by  the  demands  from  utilitananists 
for  a  tangible  commercial  result  from  all 
research,  and  at  every  stage  of  the  investi- 
gation. And  must  it  not  be  admitted  that, 
so  long  as  the  initiative  of  scientists  is 
cramped  and  circumscribed  by  the  dictates 
of  those  who  have  no  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  a  scientist  or  the  method  of  his 
work,  no  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  great 
truths  need  diligent  search,  then  so  long 
shall  we  have  to  remain  content  with  the 
building  of  additional  stories  on  the  firm 


foundations  already  laid,  rather  than  to 
plan  new  edifices  ourselves 

' '  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  scientific  research  can  not  prof- 
itably be  hampered  by  the  restrictions  that 
usually  hedge  the  efforts  of  those  who 
may  be  employed  to  solve  great  indus- 
trial problems.  A  scientist  must  be  given 
a  free  hand  and  trusted  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation  in  his  own  particular  way. 
The  invariable  comment  is:  'But  that 
is  no  business  proposition.'  No,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not.  Business  and  science  are 
irreconcilable 

"In  American  industry  to-day  an  aggres- 
sive manner  is  a  sine  qua  -non.  .  .  .  For  the 
individual  without  it  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  hope  of  advancement,  commensurate 
with  his  abilities  or  efforts,  in  American 
industrial  or  commercial  work. 

"Scientists  are  not  temperamentally 
aggressive.  .  .  .  Aggressiveness  and  science 
are  opposite;  and  so  there  is  a  real  danger 
of  the  scientist  being  pushed  off  the  map 
by  the  aggressive  utilitarian.  .  .  .  Industry 
has  taken  the  funds  from  the  balance  which 
was  built  up  by  science;  and  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  account  being  overdrawn. 
Science  the  world  needs  and  must  have,  but 
it  should  not  be  prostituted  to  the  ideals  of 
undiluted  commercialism. 

"Much  of  our  present-day  comfort  and 
so-called  civilization  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
industry  has  built  prosperity  on  the  foun- 
dations of  disinterested  and  unpaid  effort. 
Discoveries  of  great  scientists  have  been 
utilized  to  the  full,  and  industry  now  hopes 
to  duplicate  such  achievements  by  means 
of  non-scientific  experimentation 

"The  reason  for  the  frequent  failure  of 
experimentation  along  definite  channels  is 
that  commercial  considerations  force  it  to 
take  a  circumscribed  path  which  must  al- 
ways be  in  direct  line  with  the  particular 
object  sought.  Immediate  practical  results 
are  demanded,  monthly  or  even  weekly  re- 
ports are  usually  insisted  upon,  and  the 
immense  value  of  definite,  altho  possibly 
unproductive,  progress  is  ignored." 

But  another  aspect  of  the  matter  de- 
mands consideration,  Mr.  Allen  thinks. 
The  decay  in  pure  science  and  the  attitude 
of  disdain  taken  toward  it  by  industry  and 
commerce  is  leading  to  deterioration  in  the 
manner  of  presentation  of  non-scientific 
data  of  vital  importance.  It  is  the  great 
scientist,  he  says,  who  teaches  us  not  only 
how  to  discover,  but  also  to  transmit  the 
acquired  knowledge.  So  long  as  science 
remains  divorced  from  the  resources  and 
help  of  industry,  so  long  will  many  great 
truths  remain  hidden.     He  continues: 

"It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  prejudices  against  pure  science 
prevent  us  from  adding,  in  an  adequate 
manner,  to  the  reserves  of  knowledge,  other 
than  by  adapting  to  present-day  needs  the 
discoveries  of  the  past.  Other  ground 
should  be  scientifically  prospected  in  all 
directions 

"Achievement  along  new  lines  necessitates 
as  a  preliminary  the  abandonment  of  the 
present  unreasoning  attitude  toward  pure 
science;  we  must  reject  the  idea  that  ex- 
perimentation and  research  must  be  cur- 
tailed or  carried  out  along  paths  with  a 
predetermined  end  in  sight.  .  .  .  The 
country  that  can  afford  to  encourage  the 
scientific  mind,  and  then  place  its  greatest 
scientists  on  research  work  in  each  phase 
of  industry,  with  a  free  hand  as  to  the  line 
of  action  to  be  taken,  and  with  ample  re- 
sources, will  find  that  commercial  as  well 


as  intellectual  supremacy  has  been  won. 
For  few  believe  that  the  world  has  reached 
the  zenith  of  great  discovery." 


LIBERTY  BELL  STILL  UNMENDED 

AND  likely  to  stay  so,  thinks  Martin 
Seyt,  who  writes  to  Chemical  and 
Metallurgical  Engineering  (New  York) 
in  somewhat  satirical  criticism  of  an  article 
quoted  recently  in  these  columns  from  The 
Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia).  The  writer 
of  this  article,  as  our  readers  may  remember, 
detailed  a  plan  for  repairing  the  crack  in 
the  old  bell  by  a  process  of  welding  with 
the  electric  arc.  Mr.  Seyt  starts  off  in  fine 
form  by  calling  this  a  "vacuous  proposal" 
and  its  proponents  "ubiquitous  tinkers" — 
the  adjective  being  an  allusion  to  the  fact 
— as  he  asserts  it — that  the  plan  has  been 
brought  forward  at  numerous  times  in  the 
past  and  is  now  "resurrected."  This  "evi- 
dent play  for  publicity  on  the  part  of  some 
men  engaged  in  welding"  is  destined  to  be 
without  result,  Mr.  Seyt  says,  because 
metallurgists  can  not  accurately  reproduce 
the  composition  of  the  bell,  and  even  if 
they  could  the  proposed  process  would  not 
suffice  to  close  the  crack.     He  writes: 

"Was  it  Berzelius  or  was  it  Stas  who  was 
able  to  obtain  the  chemical  formula  for  a 
minute  fragment  of  an  unknown  mineral? 
But  they  are  dead.  Hence  the  use  of  the 
'board' — ouija  board  probably  is  meant. 
For  these  expert  'metallurgists'  would 
undoubtedly  need  advice  as  to  how  to 
perform  the  analysis,  being  unused  to  the 
routine  of  such  work  themselves,  and  un- 
happily not  being  able  to  rely  upon  Ram- 
say, that  most  genial  experimenter.  But 
before  getting  started  it  would  doubtless 
occur  to  some  of  the  experts  (other  than 
welding  experts)  who  might  have  sampled 
a  gold-mine  somewhere  that  the  bell  was 
cast  some  years  before  the  advent  of  large 
melting  furnaces,  and  is  the  product  of 
at  least  two  dozen  crucibles,  and  each  por- 
tion had  been  remelted  twice  by  amateurs, 
with  attendant  doctoring!  You  will  agree 
with  me,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  alchemist 
would  indeed  be  needed  to  reproduce  the 
'  identical  metal.' 

"Fortunately  others  than  progressive 
welders  are  to  be  consulted  before  '  the  in- 
valid bell,  with  its  supposedly  fatal  wound, 
shall  be  summoned  into  the  electric  clinic — 
or  left  to  its  fate'!  Would  not  any  fate, 
Mr.  Editor,  be  as  good  as  the  electric  chair? 

"I  will  not  impose  on  your  good  nature 
by  pointing  out  in  detail  what  is  probably 
well  known  to  all  interested  persons  ex- 
cept newspaper  writers — who  evidently  do 
not  need  to  know — that  no  attempt  is  made 
to  get  an  electrode  of  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  the  metal  to  be  welded; 
that  the  deposit  is  changed  considerably 
from  its  original  analysis  by  the  intense 
temperature;  that  sound  fusion  welds  can 
not  be  made  in  bronzes  such  as  bell  metal, 
because  the  low-melting  beta  or  gamma 
constituent  boils  out  of  the  pasty  alpha 
matrix,  leaving  a  veritable  honeycomb, 
and  that  closed  structures  of  any  sort  are 
particularly  hard  to  weld,  because  upon 
cooling  shrinkage  strains  are  almost  sure 
to  reopen  the  defect. 

"But  for  the  information  of  &ny  Ameri- 
can who  wishes  the  Old  Bell  to  be  pre- 
served against  the  ravages  of  time  and  elec- 
trical experimenters  it  may  be  confidently 
stated  that  the  old  crack  which  destroyed 
the   bell's   somewhat   raucous   voice,   but 
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Thos.  J.  Coleman, 
Manager.  Exclusive 
of  ballrooms,  halls, 
and  dining  rooms, 
the  St.  Francis  con- 
tains 1 ,000  rooms, 
•with  bath  to  each. 
During  19  19, 
400,000  persons 
occupied  rooms  at 
the  St.  Francis. 


Hotel    St.    Francis    (San  Francisco,  Cal.) 
The  Largest  Hotel  west  of  Chicago 

Is  Equipped  With 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 


WEAR-EVER 
H 


w> 


ALUMINUM 


The  Hotel  St.  Francis  has  consistently  shel-     V^I^R?/ 
tered   eminent  persons.     It  has  housed  three       Xjp*L/ 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,    General     TRADEMARK 
Pershing,   and    Queen   Elizabeth   of  Belgium. 

Chinese    and    Japanese    diplomats    on    their   journeys   to    and    from 

Washington  almost  invariably  stop  at  this  hotel. 

In  a  hostelry  of  this  character,  it  is  natural  to  find  the  spacious 
kitchens  completely  equipped  with  "Wear-Ever." 

"Wear-Ever"  utensils,  whether  for  hotel  or  home  use,  are  made 
from  hard,  thick  sheet  aluminum  without  joints  or  seams.  Cannot 
chip;  cannot  rust — are  pure  and  safe. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that    "Wear-Ever" 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made  by  Northern  Aluminum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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On  Time! 

Time   is   money   with   a    motor   truck- 
Delays  eat  up  profits  and  stall  production. 
Safeguard  against  them  by  equipping  every 
truck  with  a 

powersteel 
Truckline 

This  dependable  towline  would  hold  an  elephant  It's 
made  of  world-famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope. 
Attaches  instantly,  securely.  Retails,  east  of  Rockies, 
at  $11.30  with  plain  books;  $12.75  with  patented  Snaffle 
Hooks. 

Baslixe  Autowline  is  a  smaller  line,  for  towing  passen- 
ger cars.  Also  made  of  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope.  Can 
be  used  to  pull  car  out  of  ditch  on  your  own  power.  It's 
the  "Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big  Pull."  Patented 
Snaffle  Hooks.      At  dealers,  $6.95  east  of  Rockies. 

Powersteel  Autowlock,  also  made  of  Yellow  Strand 
Wire  Rope,  is  protection  against  car  or  spare  tire  thieves. 
Has  sturdy,  non-pickable  spring  lock.  At  dealers,  $2.  80 
east  of  Rockies. 

BRODERICK   &    BASCOM    ROPE   CO.,   ST.    LOUIS  -  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Celebrated  Yelloiv  Strand  Wire 
Rope — Noiv   He/ping   in    World    Reconstruction 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


thereby  canonized  it,  as  well  as  the  new 
eraek  discovered  about  ten  years  ago,  is 
probably  due  to  the  relief  of  casting  or 
cooling  strains,  existing  in  all  such  pieces 
and  mitigated  ordinarily  by  careful  anneal- 
ing. Further  extension  of  these  defects  has 
been  prevented  by  the  late  J.  Sellers  Ban- 
croft, who  constructed  a  concealed  spider 
whose  fingers  clasp  the  rim  of  the  bell  and 
are  drawn  to  a  central  rod  by  turnbuekles, 
the  whole  contrivance  being  so  arranged  as 
to  throw  compression  into  that  portion  of 
the  casting  which  had  split  under  tensile 
stresses." 


LOGGING  TEAK  IN  BURMA 

TV  /TOST  people  have  read  in  Kipling's 
■!■»  J-  verse  about  "Elephants  a-pilin' 
teak,"  so  that  they  can  not  be  considered 
altogether  uninformed  about  methods  of 
handling  this  wood.  Why  teak  is  hauled 
and  piled  by  draft  animals  and  floated 
down  streams,  instead  of  being  taken  out 
of  the  forests  on  logging-railways,  is  told  by 
C.  Gilbert  Rogers,  director  of  forest  studies 
in  America  to  the  Government  of  India,  in 
a  recent  address  before  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian Logging  Congress.  Our  quotations 
are  from  a  report  in  The  Hardwood  Record 
(Chicago),  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
unique  and  primitive  methods  employed. 
Said  Mr.  Rogers: 

"In  Burma  the  only  species  which  is  ex- 
ported in  any  quantity  at  present  is  teak 
(Tectona  grandis).  The  principal  reasons 
for  this  are,  one,  its  intrinsic  value,  and, 
two,  the  fact  that  when  dry  it  will  float. 
The  removal  of  the  very  many  extremely 
good  refractory  hardwoods  of  Burma,  on 
account  of  their  being  heavier  than  water, 
is  confined  to  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance from  the  locality  where  they  are  found 
because  they  can  only  be  sent  out  by 
'floating'  streams. 

"A  'floating'  stream  in  Burma  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  is  understood  by 
a  floating  stream  in  America.  In  Burma 
any  stream  which  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time 
contains  sufficient  water  to  move  a  log  for 
a  few  hundred  feet  is  considered  a  floating 
stream.  The  stream  is  considered  to  be  a 
good  floating  stream  when  it  will  allow 
floating  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

"In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  timber-operating  firms  do  not  pay 
the  Government  any  stumpage  on  the  tim- 
ber removed  by  them  until  it  reaches  a 
stream  down  which  it  can  be  rafted,  and 
also  that  the  Government  bears  all  losses 
on  the  way  from  the  stump  to  the  rafting 
stream.  Once  the  logs  have  reached  a  raft- 
ing stream  they  can  be  brought  to  the 
market,  where  they  are  converted  and  sold 
in  from  two  to  three  months. 

"The  country  from  which  teak  is  re- 
moved varies  very  much.  Generally  the 
teak-trees  grow  on  low  hills  (up  to  three 
thousand  feet  in  height)  in  very  broken 
country,  which  is  similar  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult portions  of  the  Appalachians  that  I 
have  seen.  The  ground  in  places  is  very 
rocky,  and  waterfalls,  varying  in  height 
from  a  few  to  as  much  as  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  feet,  have  to  be  negotiated. 
As  a  rule  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  and 
often  of  an  extremely  friable  nature,  which 
does  not  make  removal  easier. 
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"The  distance  logs  have  to  be  hauled 
from  the  stump  to  the  nearest  floating 
stream  varies  very  greatly  and  may  be  as 
much  as  twenty  miles.  Practically  speak- 
ing, no  mechanical  means  of  removal  are 
used.  Tramways  (two-foot  gage)  are  be- 
ginning to  be  used  by  the  more  enterprising 
of  the  European  firms.  The  logs  are 
dragged  by  elephants,  buffaloes,  or  bullocks 
to  the  nearest  floating  stream.  It  may  be 
asked  why  logging  railways  have  not  been 
used,  and  the  answer  is  that  the  volume  of 
timber  to  the  acre  removed,  under  the  pres- 
ent method  of  working  the  forests,  does  not 
justify  it.  Teak  grows  in  a  mixed  forest  of 
bamboo  as  an  '  underwood '  and  in  a  number 
of  less  valuable  species  than  the  Teclona 
grandis,  for  which  there  is  at  present  a  very 
limited  demand.  The  firms  removing  teak 
will  not  remove  other  species  associated 
with  it. 

"The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
not  allow  the  teak  to  be  entirely  cut  out, 
and  only  allows  the  removal  of  the  trees 
marked  for  removal  by  its  own  officers. 
The  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned 
combination  of  circumstances  is  that  the 
average  volume  of  timber  to  be  removed 
does  not  exceed  four  thousand  board-feet 
(six  tons)  per  square  mile. 

' '  This  statement  does  not  give  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  density  of  the  stand  of  teak, 
because  it  is  not  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  forest.  It  is  found  in  patches, 
but  even  in  these  patches,  run  to  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  board-feet  (thirty  tons 
of  fifty  cubic  feet  solid  to  the  acre).  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  quite  clear  that  until 
the  existing  methods  of  removing  teak  are 
modified,  which  is  under  consideration,  or 
a  demand  for  this  species  springs  up  much 
larger  than  at  present,  comparatively  little 
will  be  logged. 

"None  of  the  mechanical  appliances  used 
in  America  can  be  introduced  in  India  with 
any  degree  of  success.  In  India  elephants 
are  used  on  steep  hillsides  and  broken  coun- 
try or  when  very  heavy  logs  have  to  be 
moved;  that  is,  logs  averaging  one  thou- 
sand board-feet  or  over.  The  best  dragging 
elephants  can  drag  logs  averaging  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  board-feet,  or  two  and 
one-half  tons.  Logs  averaging  as  much  as 
two  thousand  five  hundred  board-feet  can 
be  dragged  by  using  a  team  of  elephants. 
A  dragging  elephant  is  expected  to  drag  a 
log  averaging  one  thousand  board-feet  a 
distance  of  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
miles  a  day,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  On  an  average  an  elephant  is 
expected  to  haul  logs  averaging  one  hundred 
thousand  board-feet  a  year. 

"Elephants  are  also  largely  used  for 
working  logs  down  the  beds  of  streams  when 
there  is  not  enough  water  for  the  logs  to 
float  of  their  own  accord,  and  for  breaking 
up  jams  of  logs  which  often  form  in  the  beds 
of  floating  streams.  On  ground  where  carts 
can  be  used  they  are  extensively  employed 
for  the  removal  of  logs.  Light  two-wheeled 
carts  are  used,  and  the  Burmans  are  ex- 
tremely clever  about  balancing  heavy 
weights  on  two-wheeled  carts.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  logs  averaging  one  thou- 
sand board-feet  being  brought  out  on  a 
two-wheeled  cart  drawn  by  a  pair  of  buf- 
faloes or  an  elephant." 


A  Wise  Board. — "  Does  your  wife  be- 
lieve what  the  ouija-board  says?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Meekton.  "  And 
she's  right.  If  my  wife  puts  her  hand  on 
a  ouija-board  it's  going  to  say  what  she 
believes  or  nothing." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Foremost  in  the  Field 
of  Industrial  Heating 

Performance  alone  has  put  the  Skinner  Bros.  (Baetz  Patent) 
Heating  System  into,  first  place  in  the  industrial  heating  field ; 
performance  alone  is  keeping  it  there. 

Skinner  Bros.  Heaters  will  continually  maintain  a  uniform,  com- 
fortable temperature  in  even  the  remotest  corners  of  the  open 
spaces  in  your  factory.  They  will  do  this  regardless  of  weather 
conditions,  temperature  fluctuations,  type  of  building  you  occupy, 
or  size  of  space  to  be  heated.  They 
are  so  effective  because  of  their 
scientific  construction  and  simplicity 
of  operation. 

Low  Installation   and 
Operating  Costs 

Built  as  an  individual  unit,  without 
a  complicated  system  of  pipes  or 
ducts  for  air  distribution,  installa- 
tion cost  is  15  to  50%  less  than  any 
other  type.  Maintenance  cost  is 
equally  low.  The  unit  is  portable; 
requires  no  special  foundations ;  can 
be  easily  moved  and  relocated  b^ 
common  labor,  ready  for  operation, 
within  a  few  hours. 

Get  Bulletin  No.  SO 


Guaranteed 

Skinner  Heaters  are  positively  guaran- 
teed; send  now  for  Bulletin  No.  50  and 
list  of  users  —  it  will  be  to  your  benefit. 


Type  DF.  Where  Steam 

Is  Not  Available 

Direct-fired  type  DF.  Burns  coal, 
cokt  or  wood.  Requires  firing  every 
4  or  6  hours.  Where  steam  is  avail- 
able, we  supply  our  steam-coil  type 
SC  above,  utilizing  either  exhaust  or 
live  steam. 


Skinner  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

1432  S.  Vandeventer  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SKINNER 

baetz  patent  HEATING  SYSTEM 
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HOLLOW  TILE 


The  Most  Economical  Form 
of  Permanent  Construction 

Made  in  large  units,  Hollow  Tile  is  laid 
rapidly  and  economically.  The  burned 
clay  resists  fire  and  decay,  preserving 
the  beauty  of  your  house  and  saving 
endless  repair  expenses.  First  costs  are 
last  costs. 

Hollow  Tile,  with  its  insulating  air  cells, 
keeps  your  home  dry  and  healthful — 
warm  in  winter — cool  in  summer. 
These  features  unite  to  bestow  upon 
your  home   a  comfortable,  safe,  and 

I  permanent  character  at  an  economical 
cost.  

MASlERjILE 
; 


!W€  TTWM  MAM  Of  TWt  HOLLOW  BUILDING  Till 
WKOATIOH  AND  TOW>  CUAMNICt  Of  A  WODuO 

■uKMMxSBQAnawmiAssoctAroN  snuMW 


Let  our  hook  "Hollow  Tile  for  the  Home"  guide 
your  home-building  plans.     Address  Dept.  369 

THE    HOLLOW   BUILDING    TILE 

ASSOCIATION 

Conway  Building,  Chicago 


jfOV  COVlfOTt 
Every  pair  guaranteed 

MADE  AT  SHIRLEY     MASSACHUSETTS 


LAW 

Study  At  Home 

,1  Become  a  lawyer.  Legally  trained  men  win 
I  high  positions  and  big  success  in  business 
]  and  public  life.  Greater  opportunities  now 
I  than  ever.  Be  a  leader.  Lawyers  earn 
'  S3.00O  to  $10,000  Annually 
J  We  guide  yoa  step  by  step.  You  can  train 
,  f  at  home  during  spare  time.  We  prepare  yoa 
J' for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money  re- 
'fanded  according  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 
dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen -volume 'Law 
Library  free  if  yon  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120-page  Law 
Guide  '  and  "Evidence**  books  free.    SeDd  for  tbem— NOW. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  952-LA,  Chicago 


Made  to  your  measure,  payable  after 
received,  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  If  the  fit  la  not  perfect 
or  if  you  are  not  satisfied  in 
every  way,  if  you  are  not 
convinced  you  have  received 
fine,  high  grade,  stylish, 
perfect-fitting  tailored  Buit 
mado  to  your  measures  and 
have  saved  $15  to  $20.  you 
are  not  under  the  slight- 
est obligation  to  keep  It. 
Don't  hesitate  or 
feel  timid,  simply 
send  the  suit  back,  no 
cost  to  you.  You  are  not 
out  one  penny.  Any 
money  you  may  have  paid 
us  la  refunded  at  once. 
SAMPLES  FREE 
Any  man  young  or 
_  old  interested  in  sav- 
_  money  .who  wants  to  dresa  well  andnot  feel  extrav- 
agant is  invited  to  write  us  for  our  free  book  of 
samples  and  fashions  explaining  everything.  Please 
write  letter  or  postal  today,  just  say  "Send  me  your 
samples"  and  get  onr  whole  proposition  by  return 
mail.  Try  it— costs  you  nothing— just  a  pnstaf,  get  the 
free  Bamoleaandpneea  anyway,  Yoa  wi'll*>arn  some- 
thing important  about  dressing  well  and  saving  money. 

Park  Tailoring  Company 

Dept  378 Chicago.  ILL. 
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THE   OUTLOOK  FOR  THE 

T^HERE  has  been  of  late  considerable 
■*■  pessimistic  talk  about  the  motor  busi- 
ness. One  hears  that  it  is  overdeveloped, 
that  the  saturation-point  will  soon  be 
reached,  that  factories  are  operating  at 
less  than  capacity,  and  that  there  may  be  a 
slump  in  prices.  This  talk  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  stock-market,  where  motor 
stocks  last  month  were  off  about  forty 
per  cent,  from  the  high  prices  of  the  year. 
Yet  both  business  and  financial  authorities 
take  occasion  to  point  out  the  essential 
soundness  of  the  motor  industry  and  to 
contradict  pessimistic  prophecies.  Moody's 
Investors  Service,  for  instance,  has  been 
analyzing  the  situation  from  both  indus- 
trial and  investment  standpoints.  Mr. 
Moody  concludes  that  current  pessimism 
is  unjustified  and  that  instead  of  a  slump 
in  the  market  for  cars  and  trucks  the  worst 
that  is  likely  to  happen  is  a  stabilization  of 
the  output  at  the  existing  high  level.  He 
also  offers  an  explanation  of  the  decline  in 
motor-company  securities.  The  Boston  News 
Bureau  has  been  making  a  careful  study  of 
the  automobile  situation.'  Late  last  month 
it  asked  a  number  of  representative  auto- 
mobile-manufacturers for  their  opinion  of 
conditions.  All  in  all,  says  the  Boston 
daily,  the  replies  "indicate  considerable 
confidence  in  the  future  and  for  the  most 
part  reveal  a  distinct  betterment  in  sales  in 
the  past  thirty  days."  For  instance,  the 
Winton  Company,  of  Cleveland,  looks  "for 
no  lowering  of  car  prices,"  and  thinks  "the 
present  tendency  is  toward  improved 
business."  The  Velie  Motor  Corporation, 
of  Moline,  111.,  expects  "no  decline  in  the 
prices  of  good  automobiles."  The  Liberty 
Motor  Car  Company,  of  Detroit,  says :  "Our 
orders  are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  which  indicates  general  continued 
interest  in  and  sale  of  ears.  We  look  for 
increased  sales  and  are  getting  slowly  in- 
creasing orders  now."  From  its  own  inves- 
tigations, the  Hupp  Motor  Company,  of 
Detroit,  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  "com- 
panies with  established  reputation  for  qual- 
ity production,  if  properly  financed,  will 
have  no  difficulties  in  maintaining  produc- 
tion and  volume  of  sales  at  profitable 
prices."  Similarly  the  Reo  Motor  Com- 
pany at  Lansing,  Mich.,  observes:  "The 
stable  conservative  builders  who  have  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  lower  quality  in 
an  effort  to  secure  great  production  and 
who  have  played  fair  with  the  public  in 
the  matter  of  price  and  service  find  them- 
selves to-day  with  more  orders  on  their 
books  than  they  can  possibly  fill."  And  as 
far  as  the  Reo  Company  is  concerned,  it 
finds  "that  after  a  slump  in  the  farming 
States  during  the  late  spring,  due  to  bad 
weather,  which  is  not  past,  the  demand  for 
cars  and  trucks  of  our  make  is  apparently 
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as  far  beyond  our  ability  to  supply  as  it 
was  a  year  ago."  The  firm  of  Nordyke 
&  Marmon,  of  Indianapolis,  is  quoted  as 
follows  in  The  News  Bureau: 

We  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  auto- 
mobile business  in  general  except  that, 
being  such  a  big  industry,  interferences 
such  as  poor  transportation  and  tight  money 
have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  country  to  be 
centered  on  it.  These  causes  all  contrib- 
uted to  a  slowing  up  of  sales  in  the  month 
of  July,  but  except  for  a  few  unimportant 
localities  we  now  see  very  general  improve- 
ment in  both  actual  orders  and  likely  pros- 
pects, with  much  optimism  exprest  from 
certain  important  localities,  and  we  feel  con- 
fident the  situation  will  improve  steadily 
after  this  month,  which  is  generally  a  slow 
month  for  automobile  sales. 

Mr.  Moody  has  made  a  very  careful  anal- 
ysis of  the  motor-car  situation.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  current  opinion  is  "almost 
as  much  too  pessimistic  now  as  it  was  too 
optimistic  around  the  beginning  of  the 
year."  He  makes  eleven  main  points  em- 
bodying his  conclusions: 

1.  The  available  evidence,  altho  ad- 
mittedly not  conclusive,  indicates  that  the 
motor  companies  so  recently  as  June  were 
operating  at  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  capac- 
ity and  at  about  eighty-nine  per  cent,  of 
last  year's  output. 

2.  Besides  this,  car  and  truck  prices  have 
advanced  enough  to  be  a  partial  offset  to 
the  reduced  operations  so  far  as  net  earnings 
are  concerned.  The  present  average  manu- 
facturer's price  for  all  such  vehicles  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
$882,  as  compared  with  $805  last  year  and 
$605  in  1917.  It  was  in  1917  that  the 
lowest  record  was  established. 

3.  A  large  and  new  field  for  motor  com- 
panies which  has  been  nowhere  nearly  de- 
veloped yet  is  the  tractor  and  truck  busi- 
ness. Truck  transportation  is  bound  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  high  and  rising  railroad 
freight-rates  and  by  the  good-roads  move- 
ment. The  number  of  trucks  produced  in 
this  country  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  from  3,255  in  1909  to  316,364  in 
1919,  and  probably  even  the  latter  figure 
will  soon  be  eclipsed. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  life  of 
motor-cars  is  a  great  deal  longer  than  has 
been  generally  supposed.  Upon  this  point, 
owing  to  the  newness  of  the  automobile 
habit,  the  facts  are  only  gradually  coming 
to  light.  Yet  it  is  already  plain  that  the 
decrease  in  the  annual  average  age  mileage 
per  car  is  almost  offsetting  the  fall  in  the 
durability  of  the  ears  produced — so  that 
the  life  of  the  typical  car,  measured  in  years, 
is  not  dech'ning  very  much.  Indeed,  during 
the  past  seven  years  the  number  of  cars 
scrapped  has  been  equivalent  to  only  about 
8.6  per  cent,  each  year  of  the  average  num- 
ber in  service. 

5.  The  number  of  cars  and  trucks  now  in 
service  in  the  United  States  is  approxi- 
mately 7,990,000,  as  compared  with  the 
actuai  of  7,523,664  December  31.  Of  the 
number  now  in  service,  probably  about 
950,000  are  trucks  and  900,000  more  are 
passenger-cars  devoted  to  commercial  uses. 

6.  Past  experience  has  shown   that  in 
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Pulling  Power  of 

PIERCE .  ARROW 
2-ton,  3!-ton,  5-ton 
Dual  Valve  Trucks 

Dual  Valves  produce  much  greater 
power,  surprising  economy  of  oper- 
ation and  surpassing  performance* 

Increased  valve  area  facilitates  intake  and 
exhaust  of  gas.  Double  ignition  assures 
complete  combustion  —  delivering  the 
full  explosive  power,  saving  gasoline 
and  increasing  efficiency. 

Other  advantages  produced,  without  sac- 
rifice of  durability,  long  life  or  contin- 
uous operation,  include  accessibility  to 
quick  repairs  and  easy  operation  — both 
saving  time   and   reducing   labor  costs. 


At 


lerce 


JQ  of  the  FIRST  FIFTY 
1*^  trucks    still    running 
after  9  years'  service. 


row 


Delivers  more  work  in  a 
given  time. 

Loses  less  time  on  the  job 
and  off  the  job. 

Costs  less  to  operate  and 
less  to  maintain. 

Lasts  longer,  depreciates 
less,  commands  a  higher 
resale  price. 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO;  N.  Y. 
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Is  7%  Safe? 

7%  is  an  attractive  enough  interest  to 
satisfy  any  non-speculative  investor. 
That  leaves  simply  the  factor  of  safety 
to  he  considered. 

Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds.not  only 
yield  7'<  interest,  but  are  as  safe  as 
any  First  Mortgage  investment  we 
know  of.  Because — backed  by  in- 
come-earning property  worth  at  least 
double  the  value  of  the  bonds;  under 
trustee  supervision;  sink- 
ing fund  to  meetpayments; 
validated  by  conservative 
Southern  Banks. 

Write  for  list  of  current  offerings 
and  for  our  free  booklet,    Select- 
ing Your  In-vestments." 

G'L'MaiLiLiEi  I  ComipamyInc. 

S37  ttUtUKir IBajmMNG,  Attilanta.Ga. 


Fenton  Labels 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  using 
Fenton  Labels  in  your  business.  They  are 
made  better — they  stick  better — they  look 
better.  There  is  a  wider  variety  to  choose 
from.  Our  policy  includes  any  order 
regardless  of  its  size.  Our  service  is 
prompt.   Our  prices  are  right. 

Fenton  Seals 

Fenton  Seals  are  the  same  high  quality 
as  Fenton  Labels.  A  thousand  shapes — 
unlimited  variety — unsurpassed  color 
work— printed  on  the  toughest  paper. 
Send  us  your  order. 

FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY.  Inc. 
506-512  Race  Street        Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  M\/|7'MT01?  ^  Who  desire  to  secure  patent 
11^1  V  t.l>  1  Vyi\0  should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Cut  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

— as   compared  to  the 

cost  of  protecting  circuits 

with   "one-time"  fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician— get  the  figures— 
they  are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  are  using 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80%  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  all  ca 
pacities — from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuses  slso  ore  made  In  Csnads  at  Montrsil 
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years  of  business  depression  or  of  reduced 
purchasing  power,  the  public  practically 
ceases  to  scrap  old  cars,  and  instead  keeps 
(hem  in  service.  Thus  the  scrapping- in 
1914  was  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  number  in 
service,  against  14.4  per  cent,  the  previous 
year,  while  in  1918  it  was  only  about  2,218 
vehicles,  against  050,000  the  previous  year. 
If  tin-  present  general  business  depression 
continues,  the  cessation  of  the  scrapping  of 
old  vehicles  may  be  expected  during  the 
forthcoming  year  to  reduce  the  market  for 
new  ones  by'  400,000  to  500,000  cars  and 
trucks. 

7.  Furthermore,  the  saturation-point. 
altho  greatly  underestimated  in  the  past, 
is  already  becoming  a  factor  in  the  motor- 
manufacturing  business.  The  total  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles  which  the  American 
people  can  absorb  is  larger  than  supposed 
a  few  years  ago,  owing  to  the  great  decrease 
in  the  size  and  cost  of  the  typical  vehicle, 
to  the  slump  in  the  average  yearly  mileage 
per  car,  to  the  rise  in  railroad  freight-rates 
and  the  increase  in  truck  transportation, 
and  to  the  war-increase  in  wealth  and  spend- 
ing money.  Nevertheless,  the  domestic 
absorption  of  pleasure  vehicles  was  only 
about  803,000  cars  in  1919,  against  903,000 
in  1917  and  941,000  in  1916— all  these 
figures  being  partly  estimated. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  saturation-point,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule 
that  has  been  made  of  it,  is  rather  a  reason 
why  motor-manufacturing  plants  should 
not  be  overexpanded  than  a  reason  why 
the  present  plants  can  not  continue  without 
limit  to  operate  at  full  capacity  in  all  times 
of  normal  prosperity. 

9.  The  saturation-point  is  impossible  to 
calculate;  but  rough  estimates  or  guesses 
based  upon  wealth  and  traffic  statistics 
suggest  that  possibly  the  American  people 
are  capable  of  absorbing  and  having  in  use 
under  registration  about  2.860,000  addi- 
tional pleasure  cars  and  1,630,000  com- 
mercial vehicles,  or  nearly  5,000,000  addi- 
tional in  all.  Such  a  number,  together 
with  the  normal  scrapping  of  worn-out 
vehicles,  would  insure  an  excellent  business ' 
for  the  present  motor-making  capacity  of 
the  United  States  for  the  next  five  or  ten 
years. 

10.  Yet  in  the  future  motor  companies 
will  need  a  larger  amount  of  net  working 
capital — larger  in  proportion  to  total  sales 
— than  in  the  past,  because  of  the  slump  in 
sales  in  years  of  depression.  Prior  to  1918, 
owing  to  the  youthful  growth  of  the  indus- 
try, motor  sales  were  never  reduced  by  a 
business  depression.  But  in  the  future, 
whenever  a  depression  occurs,  these  com- 
panies must  expect  deep  cuts  in  then  sales 
of  pleasure  cars,  and  within  a  few  years 
depressions,  whenever  they  occur,  will  also 
undoubtedly  reduce  sales  of  commercial 
cars.  Hence,  the  sound  motor  concern 
must  be  able  to  carry  over  large  stocks  of 
both  raw  materials  and  finished  goods,  as 
have  the  steel  and  railroad  equipment  com- 
panies during  depressions  of  the  past. 

11.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that 
henceforth  some  of  the  best  bull  points  on 
a  motor-stock  will  be  a  high  ratio  of  net- 
working capital  to  annual  sales;  absence 
of  large  increases  in  capitalization;  avoid- 
ance of  heavy  plant  expansion;  a  high  ratio 
of  truck  and  tractor  production  to  total 
output;  standardization  of  output,  avoid- 
ing frequent  changes  in  design  and  multi- 
plicity of  models;  and  continuity  of  the 
personnel  of  the  management. 


Motor-stocks,    when   the   Moody   state 
ment  was  prepared,  were  off  about   forty 
per    cent,    from    the    year's    high    prices. 
Conditions    had    been    against    them    for 
these  reasons,  we  are  told: 

(u)  The  banks  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  discriminating  against  auto- 
mobile paper  issued  against  the  sale  of 
pleasure  cars;  and  this  discrimination,  be- 
cause of  the  present  impropriety  and  injus- 
tice of  overstraining  credits  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  consumption  of  luxuries,  is 
likely  to  be  continued  until  the  shortage  of 
capital  is  largely  removed,  (b)  We  are 
entering  upon  a  business  depression  which, 
in  itself,  must  reduce  automobile  sales, 
(r)  During  this  depression  old  cars  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  kept  in  service,  thereby 
curtailing  the  sale  of  new  ones,  (d)  The 
motor  companies  during  the  past  year  ex- 
panded so  rapidly  in  all  respects  that  the 
percentage  of  decline  in  their  stocks  is 
bound  to  be  very  large. 

With  such  conditions  existing,  "40  per 
cent,  is  not  a  large  decline  in  these  stocks." 
They  may  drop  lower  before  there  is  a  re- 
action, we  are  told.  "When  the  1920  crop 
movement  has  been  financed;  when  money 
begins  to  get  easy  again;  when  the  present 
business  depression  has  reached  its  limit; 
when  personal  incomes  stop  decreasing  and 
begin  to  increase;  after  the  railroad  freight- 
car  situation  has  been  improved;  and  after 
the  motor-stocks  have  gone  down  enough 
to  discount  or  offset  the  existing  adverse 
conditions — then  they  should  be  a  pur- 
chase. Indeed,  they  should  be  a  splendid 
purchase,  for  the  industry  is  bound  to  have 
another  boom  in  due  time." 

Turning  to  consider  the  manufacturing 
phase,  this  Wall  Street  authority  presents 
certain  interesting  facts  as  follows: 

Cars  in  Service:  The  number  of  cars 
and  trucks  in  service  in  the  United  Stales 
is  pretty  accurately  shown  as  of  December 
31  each  year  by  the  registration  figures, 
which  are  supposed  to  exclude  duplications. 
The  yearly  production  is  shown  by  the  fig- 
ures of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  an  official  of  which  has  in- 
formed u's  that  the  compilations  are  based 
upon  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  the  motor- 
producers  in  the  United  States.  Exports 
are  shown  by  the  government  statistics. 
From  these  various. sources  we  compile  the 
following: 

,.  Rri/islralion.       Cains       Cars  and  Trucks    Same 

iear  Dec.  SI        in  Same  Produced      Exported 

1912 1,009,513    378,261  .... 

1913 1.253.034  243,521  433,400  26,889 

1911 1 ,754.570  501 .536  573. 1 1 4  25,765 

1915  2,423,788  669,218  892.618  (.3.951 

1916 3.544.952  1.121,164  1,583,617  80,843 

1917      .  4,941,276  1,139,324  1.869,584  80,245 

1<H>-   6.146,617  1,004,176  1,153,638  47,244 

1919 7,523,664  1,434,909  1,974,016  83,454 

From  these  figures  and  production  fig- 
ures, it  is,  we  are  told,  possible  to  estimate 
approximately  how  many  cars  are  scrapped 
each  year  and  what  the  average  life  of  an 
automobile  is.  To  quote  Mr.  Moody's 
figures  and  his  comment  on  them. 

Aver.  Number  Number  Per  Manufac- 

Year  in  Vsc  Scrapped  Cent,  turer's  Price 

1913  1,131,200  162,990  14.41  $1,024 

1914 1,503,800  45,812              3.05  811 

1915         .    .  2,089,100  159,449             7.63  695 

191i,       ....  2,934,400  381,610  13.00  665 

1917   4,243,600  650,015  15.31  605 

1918 5,544,000  2,218     0.04  724 

1919 6,835,100  455,663     6.67  805 

These  manufacturer's  prices  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  exhibit,  and 
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New  England's  Contribution  to 
the  Manufacture  of  Paper  and  Pulp 


IN  retrospect, New  England  has  played 
an  important  role  in  furthering  the 
expansion  of  this  industry.  •  Her  spruce 
forests  in  the  north  Contribute  an  im- 
mense quota  of  sulphite  pulp.  Her 
mountain  rivers  provide  cheap  and  abun- 
dant power.  Her  population  centers 
furnish  rich  markets  both  for  skilled 
labor  and  the  necessary  rag  supply. 

Today  there  are  more  than  i  70  large 
paper  and  pulp  establishments  in  New 
England.  Their  marvelous  machines  pro- 
duce annually  an  amount  of  paper 
exceeding  $110,000,000   in  value. 

In  all,  over  30,000  wage  earners  are 
employed,  the  variety,  quality  and  quan- 


tity of  their  work  establishing  this   in- 
dustry in  its  pre-eminent  position. 

Yet  New  England's  vast  resources 
are  not,  in  any  sense,  fully  exploited. 
Manufacturers  in  other  lines  wishing  to 
benefit  by  her  many  natural  advantages 
wdl  find  in  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Com- 
pany a  financial  institution  with  inter- 
national connections  and  every  facility 
for  complete  banking  and  trust    service. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  our  hook- 
let  "  Tour  Financial  Requirements  And  How 
We  Can  Meet  Them" — outlining  these  facili- 
ties in  detail.     Address  Department  B. 

Visit  New  England  during  the  coming 
Tercentenarv  celebrations. 


Old  Colony  Trust  Company 

"BOSTON 
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SIMPLE,  SPEEDY,  CLEAN 

Merely  attach  the  bayonet  coupling  of  the  Compressor  to 
any  one  of  the  ball-check  fittings  and  apply  the  pressure. 
Note  in  illustration  at  the  right,  the  old,  grit-laden  grease 
being  forced  out  of  shackle-bolt  bearing — a  fresh  supply, 
forced  in.   500  pounds  pressure  available,  if  necessar\ . 


BASSICK  SERVICE 

The  following  Distributing  Stations  are 

in  charge  of  Service  and  Retail  Sales 

in  their  respective  territories. 

Dealers,  Garagem  e  n  and  Car  Owners 

are  asked  to  write  to  their  nearest  Station 

Address  Alemite  Lubricator  Co., 

at  the  address  given. 

BALTIMORE,  MD .,  106  W.  Mt.  Royal  Ave. 
BOSTON,  MASS..  859  Boylston  St. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  305  Professional  Bldgr. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  906  Main  St. 
BUTTE,  MONT.,  55  W.  Granite  St. 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C.,  197  King  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.,  2641  So.  Michigan  Ave. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  4612  Eucfid  Ave. 
DALLAS.  TEXAS,  408  S.  Ervay  St. 
DENVER,  COLO.,  1240  Lincoln  St. 
DETROIT,  MICH.,  23-25  Hancock,  West 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA,  1727  West  Grand  Ave. 
FARGO,  N.  D.,  4th  St.  at  N.  P.  Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.,  1005K  N.  Meridian  St. 
JACKSONVILLE.  FLA..  904  Main  St. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  1506  McGee  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  1138  S.  Figueroa  St. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY.,  543  S.  3d  St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.,  471  Broadway 
NEWARK.  N.  J.,  217K  Halsey  St. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  740  Carondelet  St. 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.,  1780  Broadway 
OMAHA,  NEB  .  2864-66  Famam  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  824  N.  Broad  St. 
PORTLAND,  ORE..  10th &  Oak  Sts. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  2822-24  Locust  St. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN.,  231-35  W.  9th  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY, UTAH,  32-34S.W.Temp!e  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL..  624  Van  Ness  Ave. 
SEATTLE,  WASH.,  312  E.  Pike  St. 
SPOKANE.  WASH.   1124  Sprague  Ave. 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  47  Hillman  St. 
TORONTO,  CAN.,  John  Millen  &  Son,  Ltd.. 

63-57  Adelaide  St.,  W. 
MONTREAL,  CAN.,  John  Millen  &  Son,  Ltd., 

321  St.  James  St. 
CALGARY,  ALBERTA,  CAN.,  Alemite  Luhrxa- 

tor  Co.  of  Can.,  N.W.,  516-21  First  St.  W. 


Positive  Chassis  Lubrication 

The  Bassick  ALEMITE  Lubricating  System  forever  ends 
the  lubricating  uncertainties  and  annoyances  of  automobile 
drivers  and  owners. 

By  its  system  of  ball-check  fittings,  elbows  and  extensions, 
every  lubricating  point  on  your  car  is  made  accessible — as 
easy  to  get  at  as  a  tire  valve.  By  its  use,  in  conjunction  with 
the  ALEMITE  High  Pressure  Compressor  and  flexible  steel 
tubing,  all  bearings  of  a  car  can  be  thoroughly  lubricated 
with  wear-saving  grease  in  15  to  25  minutes. 

Any  automobile  owner  can  obtain  this  100%  lubricating 
service  by  putting  on  ALEMITE  fittings  and  extensions  in 
place  of  old-style  grease  or  oil  cups. 

Over  125  leading  manufacturers  of  automotive  vehicles  provide 
the  ALEMITE  System  as  standard  equipment.  If  your  car  is  not  so 
equipped,  see  your  local  garage  or  service  man.  This  entire  sys- 
tem can  he  quickly  installed  on  any  make  automobile  at  small  cost. 
Once  installed,  your  lubricating  worries  will  be  ended  forever. 

Write  for  it  today  and  a  copy  of  booklet, "Lubricating  Facts,"  will 
come  to  you  by  return  mail.    Simply  address  nearest  distributor. 

THE  BASSICK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

365  West  Superior  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois 


BASSICK 


For  Cars, 

Trucks  and 

Tractors 


ALEMITF 
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Lubricating  System 


For 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


are  here  given  for  information  purposes 
only.  The  19*20  average  estimated  price  is 
$882. 

During  these  seven  years  there  were 
about  1,857,747  ears  and  trucks  scrapped. 
and  this  is  equivalent  to  8.58  per  cent,  of 
the  average  number  in  service.  If,  how- 
ever, oue  obtains  a  simple  average  by 
adding  up  the  "per  cent."  coluinu,  and 
dividing  by  seven,  the  number  scrapped 
proves  to  be  only  7.66  per  cent,  of  those  in 
service.  Thus  the  scrapping  of  old  cars  is 
astonishingly  small.  Even  at  8.58  per 
cent,  per  annum,  the  life  of  the  average 
ear  would  figure  out  eleven  years  and  seven 
months. 

Of  course  we  know  that  the  typical  pres- 
ent-day car  has  no  such  life.  Assuming, 
however,  that  the  life  or  durability  of  cars 
has  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  fall 
in  average  weight,  the  scrapping  in  the 
future  shoidd  average  11.3  per  cent,  per 
annum  or  thereabouts,  and  the  life  should 
average  eight  years  and  nine  months.  This 
figure  also  looks  too  high,  but  one  must  re- 
member that  the  estimated  mileage  of  the 
typical  pleasure  car  has  fallen  from  6,700 
miles  in  1913  to  about  3,500  per  annum  at 
the  present  time,  and  that  this  fall  is  almost 
demonstrated  by  the  gasoline  statistics. 

Probably,  then,  an  eight-year  average 
life  is  now  about  correct.  It  would  mean, 
at  the  present  rate  of  driving,  only  about 
twenty-eight  thousand  miles  per  car;  and 
t  his  in  turn  would  mean  only  fifteen  thou- 
sand miles  for  the  poorest  cars,  twenty-five 
thousand  for  the  medium  class,  and  forty- 
five  thousand  for  the  best.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  late  model  Fords  have  been  known 
to  run  as  much  as  twenty-five  thousand 
miles,  these  figures  look  conservative.  The 
main  point  to  this  eight-year  average  life 
is  that  the  business  of  the  motor  companies 
thus  far  has  come  almost  wholly  from  the 
spread  of  the  motor  habit  among  our  popu- 
lation, and  hardly  at  all  from  ordinary 
replacements  of  motor  cars. 

Finally,  we  have  this  cheerful  comment 
on  the  possibility  of  "saturation": 

Saturation-point:  That  we  are  moving 
toward  the  saturation-point  is  indicated  by 
the  decreased  absorption  of  pleasure  cars. 
This  absorption  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

Sales  Increased              Sales 

Year                        Commercial  Registration  Pleasure  Cars 

WIG                   ...     180,000  1,121,100           941,100 

1917  236,000  1,139,300     903,300 

1918  .  454,000       1,004,200     550,200 
1919 632,000      1,435,000     803,000 

Total  sales  of  commercial  cars  are  here 
roughly  placed  in  the  left-hand  column  at  a 
number  equivalent  to  twice  our  truck  pro- 
duction; tbe  middle  column  shows  the 
actual  increase  in  total  registration,  and  in 
the  right-hand  column  the  sales  of  pleasure 
car-  are  estimated  by  deducting  the  com- 
mercial from  the  total.  Of  course,  the  es- 
timate is  crude,  but  it  is  enough  to  show 
what  is  going  on.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that 
the  motor  companies  are  not  likely  to  find 
more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
new  users  of  pleasure  cars  during  this  cur- 
rent year;  that  the  number  of  absolutely 
new  ami  additional  automobile-owners  will 
SOOll  be  reduced  to  five  hundred  thousand 
pi  r  annum;  and  that  before  many  years  it 
will  fall  to  a  strictly  population  basis,  or 
about  one  hundred  and  twenly-five  thou- 
sand per  annum. 

Oranting  that  this  is  all  true,  it  is  not 
so  discouraging  as  it,  looks,  because  even 
upon   the    basis   of  an   average   eight-year 


life  and  of  this  annual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  totally  new  automobile  cus- 
tomers, the  normal  business  in  1921,  for 
example,  would  consist  of  1,100,000  new 
cars  and  trucks  to  replace  machines 
scrapped,  plus  150,000  additional  com- 
mercial cars  and  trucks,  plus  600,000  new 
pleasure-car  customers.  This  would  mean 
1,850,000  machines  in  all,  not  counting  ex- 
ports, or  about  1,935,000,  including  exports. 
In  brief,  the  indications  point,  not  to  a 
slump  in  the  grand  total  market  for  cars 
and  trucks,  but  rather  to  a  stabilization  of 
the  output  at  approximately  the  top  level 
thus  far  reached. 


IS  PROFIT-SHARING  FAIR  TO 
THE  PUBLIC? 

THE  only  profit-sharing  plan  that  is 
economically  sound  and  fair,  observes 
The  American  Contractor  (Chicago,  August. 
7),  commenting  on  the  Harvester  Trust 
bonus,  is  sharing  with  the  general  public 
through  price  reductions.  The  Harvester 
Trust  plan,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  to 
divide  profits  over  and  above  an  allowance 
for  a  seven  per  cent,  dividend  to  stordc- 
holders,  on  the  basis  of  60  per  cent,  to  the 
workers  and  40  per  cent,  to  the  owners 
of  the  concern.  While  the  press  generally 
praise  this  action,  as  was  noted  in  our  col- 
umns recently,  The  American  Contractor  can 
not  convince  itself  that  it  is  prudent,  and 
the  editor  declares  himself  sure  that  "it  is 
not  sound  economies."  He  argues  as  fol- 
lows, reaching  the  conclusion  already  noted : 

It  is  well  to^pbserve  here  that  organized 
labor  does  not  urge  division  of  profits,  it  is 
opposed  to  annual  bonuses  and  insists  only 
on  a  fair  wage.  The  union,  of  course,  pro- 
poses to  define  "a  fair  wage." 

The  Harvester  Company  may  well  ask 
itself  if  it  is  paying  its  labor  a  fair  wage. 
Is  it  paying  in  wages  a  sum  which  repre- 
sents the  production  value  of  the  laborer's 
effort?  If  it  is  not,  obviously  the  sound 
policy  is  to  increase  wages.  If  it  is  paying 
a  fair  wage — if,  in  other  words,  the  laborer 
is  being  paid  for  all  that  he  produces  and  is 
given  the  full  social  value  of  his  efforts, 
then  why  present  him  with  a  share  of  the 
profits? 

The  Harvester  Company  may  well  ask 
itself  another  question.  Are  the  owners 
receiving  a  fair  wage  on  their  investment? 
Is  a  7  per  cent,  dividend  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  the  investment  in  an  industrial 
concern  of  this  character?  If  it  is  not,  then 
the  dividend  rate  should  be  increased  just 
as  the  wage  of  labor  should  be  increased 
if  it  does  not  represent  the  production  value 
of  the  laborer's  effort.  But  if  7  per  cent .  is 
a  fair  compensation  for  the  investors  in  the 
Harvester  concern,  then  why  hand  the 
owners  a  share  of  the  profits  at  the  end  of 
the  year? 

The  point  is  right  here:  when  every  one 
who  contributes  to  production  is  fairly  and 
honestly  paid  they  have  no  just  claim  to 
any  additional  compensation,  and  the  ob- 
vious conclusion,  when  there  are  profits  in 
excess  of  these  fair  wages  for  every  on*',  is 
that  too  much  is  being  taken  from  the 
public. 

Labor  does  not  ask  for  a  share  of  the 
profits,  but  it  is  about  time  that  some  of 
these  large  concerns  think  of  sharing  the 
profits  with  the  public,  and  this  profit- 
sharing  on  the  pari  of  the  public  naturally 
woidd  be  brought  about,  through  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  product. 
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Increasing 
Your  Sales 


You  want  more  business. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  get 
it  than  to  let  people  know 
what  you  have  to  sell.  Your 
show  windows  offer  the  best 
advertising  medium.  Natu- 
rally you  want  windows 
which  will  show  your  mer- 
chandise to  best  advantage. 

ZOURI 

SAFETY  METAL 
STORE  FRONTS 

Approved  by 

UNDERWRITERS' 
LABORATORIES 

Possess  display  features 
which  make  them  favored 
by  progressive  merchants 
everywhere.  Besides,  the 
special  safety  features  make 
them  the  most  economical 
installation  obtainable. 

Zouri  Distributors 
Everywhere 

We  have  193  representatives  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
each  carrying  a  complete  line  of 
Zouri  and  International  Store 
Front  Construction. 

Write  us  today  for  name  of  near- 
est distributor,  also  let  us  send 
you  copy  of  our  booklet  "Plate 
Glass  Insurance." 


DRAWN  METALS  COMPANY 

Factories  and  General  Offices 
Chicago  Heights       ::        Illinois 


The  KEY 
to  Better 
Windows 
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MICHEUN  GUIDES 

to  the  Battlefields  of  Europe 


A  complete  and  permanent  record  of 
the  Battlefields  of  the  war  as  they 
were  and  are,  compiled  by  the  soldiers 
themselves,  with  the  aid  of  the  French 
Military  Authorities. 

Illustrated  with  thousands  ot  photographs, 
maps  and  diagrams,  these  books  are  invaluable 
not  only  to  the  tourist,  but  also  to  the  ex-soldier, 
the  student,  and  all  those  interested  in  the  war. 


The  First  Bi 

Marne 
Amiens 
Soissons 
Lille 


BOOKS   NOW   READY:   (English   Edition) 

ittle  of  the  The  Americans  in  the  Great  War 

$1.50 

.50  A  Vol.  1 

.SO 

.50 


Vol.  2- 


-The  Second  Battle  of 

the  Marne $1.00 

-The  Battle  of  St. 

Verdun  1.00  W\d  Mihiel  1.00 

Rheims  1.00         ^  Vol.  3 — Meuse  and  Argonne 

Ypres  1.00  Battlefields 1.00 

Published  by  Michelin  So  Cie.,  Clermonl-Fenynd,  France.     Inquiries  from  auto  and  tire 
trade  should  be  sent  to  Guide  Dept.  of  MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,  MILLTOWN,  N.  J. 

Address  all  other  inquiries  to 

WAR   RECORDS  PUBLISHING   CO.,   50   UNION   SQUARE,  N.  Y. 

DISTRIBUTORS   MICHELIN   GUIDES 
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Ships  and  Shoes— " 


TJ  ACH  age  creates  its  own  fairy  tales,  so  fast 
■*-■ '  the  world  does  move.  The  wild  fancies 
of  one  day  become  the  plain  facts  of  the  next. 

Seven  League  Boots  are  antiquated  com- 
pared to^the  present  day  palatial  ocean  liner 
and  giant  locomotive.  The  tales  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman  or  the  Magic  Carpet  present 
nothing  extraordinary  to  the  modern  airman. 

Closely  identified  with  the  progress  of 
modern  travel  in  all  its  forms,  Thos.  Cook  6? 
Son  for  70  years  have  step  by  step  applied 
their  experience  and  efficiency  to  the  up' 
building  of  a  remarkable  service  to  travelers. 

Whether  you  are  on  a  business  or  a  pleasure 
trip  you  cannot  go  astray  with  our  service. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New  York 

Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Los  An£f'le>  Montre-.il  Toronto 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 
Continued 


Why  should  the  Harvester  Company,  or 
any  other  company,  charge  prices  for  their 
products  which  will  produce  revenues  from 
which  can  be  paid  a  fair  wage  to  labor,  a 
fair  wage  to  investors,  and  have  remaining 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  so- 
called  profits? 

Here  is  a  news  item  taken  from  a  Chicago 
paper  of  August  3: 

"Employees  of  the  Alexander  Smith  & 
Sons  Carpet  Company  are  to  receive  $355,- 
000  in  bonuses,  it  was  announced  to-day. 
Tliis  sum  is  their  share  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  concern  for  the  last  six  months.  II 
brings  the  total  amount  distributed  to 
workers  to  $2,500,000." 

Doubtless  this  concern  will  insist  thai  il 
lias,  during  these  years,  paid  labor  a  fair 
wage,  and  we  can  be  reasonably  certain  thai 
the  dividends  to  the  investors  and  owners 
in  the  concern  were  quite  satisfactory. 
Then,  after  every  one  contributing  to  pro- 
duction has  been  paid  all  he  earned,  there 
is  $2,500,000  to  hand  to  the  workers.  The 
current  prices  of  rugs  and  carpets  may  sug- 
gest to  you  how  this  is  possible. 

Profits  of  this  kind  should  be  distributed 
to  the  public,  and  the  distribution  should 
be  made  in  price  reductions. 

The  fact  that  the  Harvester  Company 
splits  abnormal  profits  sixty-forty  with 
labor  doesn't  help  the  farmer  who  is  paying 
that  abnormal  profit  when  he  buys  a  binder, 
and  now  that  we  know  a  carpet  company 
has  subsidized  labor  with  two  and  one-half 
millions  we  feel  a  little  peevish  when  we 
reflect  on  the  twenty-five  dollar  rug  for 
which  we  paid  fifty-eight  dollars. 

The  only  profit-sharing  plan  that  is 
economically  sound,  assuming  that  all  pro- 
ducers are  paid  the  full  value  of  their  effort  s, 
is  profit-sharing  with  the  general  public 
through  price  reductions. 


WHO  WANTS  THE  STEEL? 

ALTHO  there  has  been  since  the  armis- 
tice "no  well-rounded-out  demand 
for  steel" — comparable,  for  instance,  with 
the  war-time  need  for  munitions — there 
has  nevertheless  "been  a  very  large  pro- 
duction measured  by  prewar  standards," 
The  Iron  Age  (New  York)  notes.  If  is 
therefore  an  interesting  question,  con- 
tinues this  organ  of  the  steel  industry, 
"what  has  become  of  the  steel,  or,  in  other 
words,  has  furnished  the  demand?"  The 
editor  looks  for  an  answer  to  the  quest  ion : 

The  period  from  the  date  of  the  armistice 
to  the  end  of  1918  may  well  be  ignored. 
From  January  1,  1919,'to  July  1,  1920,  a 
year  and  a  half,  the  production  of  steel 
ingots  has  been  about  54,000,000  gross 
tons.  Taking  the  production  of  finished 
steel  at  its  usual  proportion  to  ingots, 
deducting  an  allowance  for  exports,  and 
making  allowance  also  for  steel  that  had 
been  made  prior  to  July  1,  but  had  not  been 
shipped  from  mill  on  account  of  transporta- 
tion difficulties,  it  appears  that  about 
.'53,000,000  gross  tons  of  finished  rolled 
steel  was  actually  shipped  to  domestic 
consumers  in  the  eighteen  months,  this 
being  at  the  rate  of  22,000,000  gross  Ions 
a  year. 

In  1912  and  191:?,  easily  the  two  best 
tonnage  years  before  the  war  and  about 
equal  in  tonnage,  the  corresponding  ship- 
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inputs  of  tmit-hp<]  rolled  yteel  to  consumers 
were  a.  (rifle  under  21,000,000  tons  a 
year.  As  there  was  a  little  slackness  in 
(he  early  pail  of  1912  and  also  in  the  last 
few  months  of  1913,  it  may  be  taken  that 
during  the  major  portion  of  the  two  years 
the  deliveries  to  domestic  consumers  were 
approximately  the  same  as  the  average  has 
been  during  1919  and  the  first  half  of  1920. 

Yet  the  circumstances  have  been  alto- 
gether different.  Just  before  the  war  there 
was  fairly  heavy  railroad  consumption, 
while  in  the  recent  period  there  has  been 
\  ery  little.  Before  tho  war  there  was  much 
construction  work,  involving  large  bridges, 
buildings,  and  similar  undertakings,  while 
I  he  common  view  is  that  since  the  armistice 
there  lias  been  relatively  little  of  this. 

In  many  respects  there  has  been  what  is 
regarded  as  a  light  consumption  of  steel,  a 
deficiency  from  what  men  are  now  disposed 
to  regard  as  "normal,"  and  yet  the  total 
consumption  has  equaled  the  best  prewar 
record. 

A  good  bit  has  been  said  about  the 
"automobile  demand"  for  steel.  As  a 
"demand"  that  factor  has  been  prominent, 
for  indeed  the  buying  of  automobile  steel 
early  this  year  was  so  conducted  as  to 
exert  a  decidedly  noticeable  effect  upon  the 
market;  but  the  case  as  to  tonnage  is 
totally  different.  The  production  in  1919 
was  reported  at  1,586,787  passenger  auto- 
mobiles and  305,142  motor-trucks.  The 
prediction  for  this  year  was  2,225,000 
passenger -cars  and  400,000  to  425,000 
trucks,  figures  that  probably  will  not  be 
realized.  No  one  can  possibly  compute 
from  them  that  the  automobile  industry 
has  absorbed  nearly  as  much  as  3,300,000 
gross  tons  of  finished  rolled  steel,  in  a 
period  when  the  deliveries  were  33.000,000 
tons.  Per  contra,  the  decline  in  auto- 
mobile-building activity  can  not  make  much 
of  a  hole  in  steel  demand.  The  decrease 
from  the  recent  peak  to  the  lowest  con- 
ceivable rate  of  automobile  building  can 
hardly  mean  a  difference  of  more  than  a 
million  gross  tons  a  year  of  finished  rolled 
steel,  and  the  productive  capacity  is  about 
40.000,000  tons. 

The  ship-building  industry,  of  course,  has 
been  consuming  a  large  amount  of  steel, 
when  just  before  the  war  it  was  consuming 
hardly  any,  but  the  ship-building  industry 
scarcely  can  vie  -with  the  rate  at  which  the 
railroads  used  to  consume  steel. 

The  petroleum  industry,  it  is  true,  has 
been  an  unusually  heavy  consumer  of  steel 
products,  but  in  one  respect,  that  of  line 
pipe,  the  demand  of  late  has  not  measured 
up  to  that  existing  before  the  war,  when  in 
addition  there  was  much  laying  of  gas  lines. 

A  good  deal  of  the  demand  for  steel 
-reins  to  be  made  by  the  small  uses,  the 
oiks  that  can  noi  be  itemized.  The  markets 
in  their  details  show  this.  There  is  more 
demand  for  small  spikes  than  for  standard 
railroad  spikes,  more  demand  for  wire 
products  than  for  beams,  more  demand  for 
sheets  than  for  plates,  and  more  demand 
for  small  sizes  of  merchant  bars  than  for 
large  sizes.  When  there  is  larger  buying 
of  railroad  material  and  of  steel  for  large 
construction  work  this  will  merely  be  an 
addition  to  the  miscellaneous  demand  that 
lias  obtained  in  the  past  year  and  a  half. 


POLAND'S  STATE  BANK— In  revived 
1'oland.  Struggling  for  independent  exis- 
tence, banking  facilities  center  in  a  national 
bank  at  Warsaw  with  numerous  branches. 
The  New  York  Commercial  mid  Financial 
ChrunicU  quotes  the   following  particulars 
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Your  Signature  Is  Good 
Around  the  World  on  American 
Express  Travelers  Cheques 


Fpr  Thirty 


The 
Advantages 


years  travelers  have  paid  their  hotel  bills 
in  Singapore  or  Chicago,  purchased  silks 
in  Japan,  clothing  in  England  and  souvenirs 
in  France,  bought  transportation  all  over 
the  world  and  paid  for  all  their  travel  re- 
quirements with  American  Express  Travel- 
ers Cheques. 

of  carrying  Travelers  Cheques  in  place  of 
currency  are  self-evident.  Currency  re- 
quires constant  care  to  prevent  loss  or 
theft  and  must  be  changed  into  the  money 
of  the  countries  visited.  Travelers 
Cheques  are  spendable  everywhere  and  'are 
only  of  use  when  countersigned  by  the 
original  purchaser.  Your  own  signature 
is  the  only  identification  required  and  this 
simple  system  applies  throughout  the 
world. 

on  each  one  hundred  dollars  is  the  cost  of 
insuring  the  safety  of  your  travel  funds, 
making  them  available  everywhere  and 
permitting  you  to  make  our  worldwide 
chain  of  offices  your  social  and  business 
headquarters. 

Pound  Sterling  Cheques  issued  in  amounts 
of  5 -and  10  pounds,  for  use  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  Colonies.  French  Franc 
Cheques  in  amounts  of  200  and  400  francs  in 
France  and  its  colonies.  Dollar  Cheques  for 
use  in  Europe  (outside  of  Great  Britain  and 
France)  and  in  North  and  South  America, 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Orient. 


Purchasable        at  Banks  and  Express  Offices. 


Fifty  Cents 


We 
Recommend 


Letters  of 
Credit 

Travel 
Department 


American  Express  Letters  of  Credit  are 
convertible  into  Travelers  Cheques  or 
currency. 

of  the  American  Express  Company  extends 
around  the  world  and  can  care  for  all  your 
travel   requirements. 

Write  Department  L.D.  about  your  travel 
plans. 


American  Express  Company 

Head  Office:    65  Broadway,  New  York 

Offices  or  Correspondents  Everywhere 
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This  small  illustration  shows  how  a 
Dunham  Radiator  Trap  looks  when 
fitted  to  a  radiator.  The  Trap  is  per- 
manently adjusted  at  the  factory— 
never  needs  attention. 


New  Life  For  Old  Heating  Systems 


Dunham  Service 

co-operates  closely 
with  the  architect,  con- 
tractor and  heating  en- 
gineer. In  (owns  of 
10,000  population  and 
less,  it  serves  through 
the  local  Dunham  Serv- 
ice Station  with  Serv- 
ice that  takes  care  of 
you  long  after  the  job 
ie  completed. 


Did  your  steam  radiators  leak,  knock  and  gurgle 
last  winter?  Were  they  half-hot?  Did  you  have 
to  force  the  steam  pressure  up  to  five  or  six  pounds 
to  get  things  warmed  up? 

If  you  can  say  one  "Yes",  you  will  welcome  an  easy 
way  to  overcome  such  troubles — whether  they  have 
been  in  a  home,  apartment,  office,  store  or  factory — 
for,  above  all,  you  want  heating  comfort. 

Such  troubles  are  due  to  chronic  clogging-up  of 
the  heating  system.  The  air  and  water  (condensed 
steam)  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the  steam. 
Remove  these  trouble-makers  through  a  separate 
pipe,  and  you  get  perfect  heating  comfort — more 
hours  of  comfort  per  ton  of  coal.  And  this  is  ex- 
actly what  is  accomplished  by 

DUNHAM 

■^HEATING    SERVICE 

This  Service  is  based  upon  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap — 
a  small  device  connected  to  each  radiator,  and  from  which  a 
small  pipe  leads  to  the  cellar  or  boiler  room.  Without  letting 
an  ounce  of  steam  escape,  the  Dunham  Trap  automatically  re- 
moves the  trouble-making  air  and  water.  The  steam  then 
circulates  freely  at  low  pressure;  radiators  quietly  get  hot  all 
over;  you  have  all  the  heat  you  want,  when  you  want  it. 

It  will  repay  you  many,  many  times  to  have  your  present 
steam  heating  system  "Dunhamized".  Tell  us  exactly  what 
kind  of  a  building  you  have,  or  intend  to  build,  and  we  will 
make  our  recommendations  accordingly.  Do  this  now — before 
winter  gets  closer. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY 


Fisher  Building 


CHICAGO 


Factories : 


Marshalltown,  Iowa  Branches  in   36  cities  in 

Toronto,  Canada  United  States  and  Canada 

London:  64  Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  W.  1. 
Pans:  Establts.  Munming  dfr.Cie.,  47  Rue  de  la  Fontame-au-Roi 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


reported  by  United  States  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Van  Norman  in  Commerce  Reports: 

The  Polska  Krajowa  Kasa  Pozyczkowa  is 
the  national  bank  of  Poland.  It  is  not 
under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  but  is  a  separate  Government 
bureau,  altho  the  Minister  of  Finance  ap- 
points the  director.  It  has  all  the  depart- 
ments and  performs  all  the  functions  of  a 
banking  business,  besides  being  invested 
with  the  duty  of  issuing  the  paper  currency 
of  the  country.  It  has  forty  branches  in 
different  cities,  and  a  personnel  of  between 
three  thousand  and  four  thousand,  of  which 
about  one  thousand  are  in  the  Warsaw 
central  bank. 

The  bank  has  some  fifty  or  sixty  persons 
working  during  the  day  in  the  section  han- 
dling remittances  from  the  United  States, 
and  a  force  almost  equal  in  number  work- 
ing at  night.  The  bank  directors  are  anx- 
ious to  purchase  from  American  concerns 
adding  and  other  calculating  machines 
operated  by  electricity. 

The  Polska  Kasa  Oszczednosci  (Polish 
Postal-Savings  Bank)  is  being  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  foreign  remit- 
tances, and  is  expected  to  be  more  efficient 
than  the  Krajowa  Kasa  Pozyczkowa  in  this 
regard. 

WHY  WE  MUST  HANDLE  SO  MUCH 
"TAINTED  MONEY" 

MANY  people,  according  to  The  Amer- 
ican Banker  (New  York,  August  9), 
which  ought  to  know,  "have  had  their 
feelings  ruffled  during  the  last  few  months 
by  the  receipt  of  torn  and  unsanitary 
currency,  either  in  pay  envelops  or 
through  tellers'  windows."  The  banks,  it 
seems,  "have  received  many  complaints," 
but,  we  are  told,  "they  are  not  at  fault; 
so  that  once  more  a  small  public  grievance 
must  be  charged  to  the  scarcity  of  labor 
and  materials."  The  American  hanker 
comments  further: 

The  Washington  officials  believe  the 
difficulties  are  only  temporary,  and  con- 
sequently are  urging  the  banks  to  make  as 
few  applications  for  new  currency  as 
possible. 

There  has  been  doubtless  a  great  increase 
in  the  use  of  paper  money  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  one-  and  two-dollar  de- 
nominations especially  have  had  more 
money  work  to  do.  Under  the  present 
scale  of  prices  a  one-dollar  bill  or  even  a 
two-dollar  bill  is  demanded  where  formerly 
the  subsidiary  silver  coins  could  be  used  iu 
payment. 

The  paper  money  has  had  a  further 
burden  placed  upon  it  by  the  high  market 
price  of  silver.  There  was  a  period  during 
the  winter  and  spring  when  the  silver  in 
the  silver  dollar  was  worth  more  com- 
mercially than  in  its  monetary  use.  The 
result  was  that  silver  dollars,  if  not  ac- 
tually melted  down  into  bullion,  were 
withheld  from  circulation  by  the  bullion 
dealers  and  jewelers. 

The  recent  depreciation  of  silver  has  put 
an  end  to  this  practise.  Silver  dollars  aro 
again  finding  their  way  into  monetary 
channels.  On  account  of  their  weight  the 
public  is  prejudiced  against  them,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  them  in  cir- 
culation except  in  the  rural  communities. 
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Studebaker  Tour?" 

With  a  Rex  All-l— 
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Rain  protection— cur- 
tain* quickly  attached 


Complete  ventilation—       Tonneao  protection— for- 
all  panels  removed  ward  panels  removed 


WINTER 


Weathertiffht-alL 
panels  in  placo 


There  is  a  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  that  is  specially  designed 
and  built  for  the  following  cars:  Buick,  Dodge  Brothers, 
Essex,  Hudson,  Lexington,  Nash,  Paige,  Reo  and  Studebaker 


ALL-SEASONS  TOP 

Mf  d.  and  Licensed  under  our  own  Basic  Patents 
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Rex  Tops 

for  Studebaker  Cars 

IF  you  are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  Stude- 
baker car,  or  if  you  already  own  one,  you  will 
enjoy  its  possession  more  if  you  have  a  Rex  All- 
Seasons  Top  applied. 

This  sightly  top  is  specially  designed  and  built  for 
Studebaker  cars.  It  fits  perfectly.  It  has  Studebaker 
lines,  Studebaker  dimensions. 

It  costs  much  less  than  a  sedan  or  coupe  of  the  solid 
body  type,  yet  it  affords  equal  comfort  and  protection. 

Studebaker  dealers  now  have  new  Rex-equipped 
cars  on  display.  Or  they  will  be  glad  to  install  a 
Rex  All-Seasons  Top  on  the  Studebaker  that  is 
serving  you  so  well. 

REX  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Connersville,  Indiana 
Manufactured   under  license    in   Canada   by    Carriage    Factories,   Ltd..    Orillia,    Ontario 
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AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

August  25.  -The  Polish  armistice  dele- 
gates express  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Bolshevik  terms,  which  make  reference 
(o  the  boundary  proposed  by  Earl 
Curzoh,  on  the  ground  that  this 
boundary  would,  in  effect,  be  the  same 
as  a  third  partition  of  Poland.  The 
Russian  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  in  a 
message  to  London  says  that  if  the 
Poles  insist  on  the  withdrawal  of  this 
part  of  the  Russian  proposal,  as  well  as 
•  other  points  contained  therein,  an'im- 
mediate  rupture  of  the  Russo-Polish 
peace  negotiations  at  Minsk  will  result. 

According  to  advices  received  in  Paris, 
the  destruction  of  the  Bolshevik  armies 
may  now  be  considered  complete. 
Only  30.000  fugitives  arc  said  to  remain 
of  the  force  that  swept  down  on  War- 
saw. The  Poles  have  taken  80,000 
prisoners  and  great  quantities  of  guns 
and  material. 

August  26. — The  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment replies  to  the  note  of  Arthur  J. 
Balfour,  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
regarding  the  Soviet  peace  terms  to 
Poland.  It  agrees  to  withdraw  the 
condition  that  the  Poles  provide  arms 
for  a  workmen's  militia  of  200,000 
men  in  Poland,  stating  that  in  with- 
drawing this  condition  the  Bolsheviki 
are  subordinating  everything  else  to 
their  paramount  desire  to  secure  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

Official  quarters  in  Berlin  are  gravely 
concerned  over  conditions  on  the  East 
Prussian  frontier  along  the  line  of  the 
Russian  retreat.  It  is  estimated  that 
00,000  Russian  Soviet  soldiers  have 
entered  Germany,  where  they  have 
surrendered  their  arms  and  have  pro- 
ceeded to  beg  food  and  shelter. 

A  message  from  Warsaw  says  Bolshevik 
forces  released  from  the  Finnish  fron- 
tier are  rushed  toward  Grodno  in  an 
endeavor  to  head  off  the  Polish  ad- 
vance, and  if  possible  to  rescue  thou- 
sands of  the  "'Red  "  army  hemmed  in  by 
the  Poles. 

August  27. — The  French  Foreign  Minister 
announces  that  France  has  advised 
Poland  to  attain  the  best  strategical 
military  position  possible  until  peace 
is  signed,  regardless  of  her  ethno- 
graphical frontier,  because  the  military 
situation  will  influence  the  peace  terms. 

Radio  reports  from  Moscow  say  that  the 
disaster  met  by  the  "  Red  "  army  on  the 
Polish  front  has  created  the  utmost 
consternation  in  Soviet  Government 
circles.  A  proclamation  has  been  issued 
,  by  Premier  Lenine  ordering  a  general 
mobilization  of  all  Russians.  The 
Bolshevik  newspapers  attribute  the 
"Red"  defeat  to  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  Czarist  generals. 

Advices  from  Petrograd  reaching  Copen- 
hagen state  that  conditions  in  the 
Russian  capital  are  becoming  critical 
and  that  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment appears  imminent. 

Paris  receives  information  that  dissension 
is  said  to  have  broken  out  in  the  ranks 
of  Hie  army  under  General  Wr angel, 
the  anti-Bolshevik  leader  in  South 
Russia.  The  same  trouble  which 
brought  about  Hie  downfall  of  Admiral 
Kolehak  now  seems  to  threaten 
Wrangel. 

August  28, — It  is  reported  from  reliable 
sources  thai  peasants  have  overthrown 
the  Soviets  in  western  Siberia.  Iso- 
lated peasant  uprisings  which  had  been 


in  progress  since  spring  appear  to  have 
culminated  in  a  general  insurrection. 

August  20. — The  Russian  Bolsheviki  will 
••all  an  army  of  5,000,000  trained 
reservists  to  aid  their  retreating  armies, 
unless  the  Polish  delegates  at  Minsk 
accept  the  Bolshevik  peace  terms,  ac- 
cording to  statements  in  Soviet  news- 
papers. It  is  further  asserted  that  the 
resistance  of  the  Bolshevik  armies  is 
stiffening  and  that  already  a  fierce 
counter-offensive  has  been  launched. 

August  30. — Russian  Soviet  forces  engaged 
in  a  counter-offensive  against  the  Poles 
near  Brest-Litovsk  are  meeting  with 
success,  according  to  a  wireless  from 
Moscow.  An  official  communication 
from  Warsaw  says  the  fighting  in 
Galicia  has  taken  a  favorable  turn  for 
the  Poles. 

August  31. — Advices  from  Constantinople 
say  that  General  Wrangel's  forces  are 
reported  to  be  falling  back  throughout 
the  region  north  of  the  Crimea. 

General  Wrangel  is  reported  to  have 
proposed  the  formation  of  an  alliance 
with  General  Petlura,  the  Ukrainian 
leader.  Wrangel  is  said  to  have  exprest 
his  readiness  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine. 

Continued  Polish  successes  are  reported 
from  various  parts  of  the  battle-front, 
according  to  London  advices.  It  is 
planned  shortly  to  resume  peace  nego- 
tiations between  Polish  and  Russian 
Soviet  delegates  at  Riga,  according  to  a 
wireless  message  from  Minsk. 

It  is  estimated  that  70.000  Bolsheviki 
crossed  the  frontier  into  Prussia  to 
escape  the  Poles.  It  is  said  that  many 
of  them  are  tired  of  Bolshevism  and 
ready  to  renounce  it. 

FOREIGN 

August  25. — A  report  from  London  says 
30,000  Irish  sympathizers  surround 
Brixton  Prison,  demonstrating  in  favor 
of  the  release  of  Lord  Mayor  Me- 
Sweney,  of  Cork,  reported  close  to 
death  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  his 
hunger  strike. 

President  Ebert,  of  Germany,  issues  a 
proclamation  asking  all  the  political 
parties  to  submit  to  disarmament  and 
stating  that  severe  penalties  would  be 
inflicted  in  case  of  failure  to  comply. 

The  sending  of  an  American  gun-boat  to 
Honduras  to  protect  American  interest  s, 
if  necessary,  reveals  that  officials  in 
Washington  have  been  watching  with 
growing  concern  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  process  of  development  in 
several  Central-American  countries. 
Outbreaks  are  expected  in  Honduras 
and  Guatemala. 

A  Tokyo  dispatch  says  the  "Association 
for  the  Study  of  Foreign  Policy"  in 
that  city  decides  to  hold  a  mass- 
meeting  and  appeal  to  the  public  on 
account  of  the  anti-.Japanese  agitation 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Members  of  the  association 
say  that  the  relations  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  are  growing 
worse  over  China  and  Siberia. 

Order  lias  been  reestablished  in  Katfo- 
wilz,  Upper  Silesia,  where  there  wire 
clashes  between  rival  factions  recently. 

A  sweeping  Communist  victory  has 
taken  place  in  the  Serbian  municipal 
elections,  says  a  report    from    Belgrade. 

The    Communists    elected    a    Burgo- 
master and  30  out  of  l<>  Councillor  , 
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A  Parker  closes  the  gap  between 
thought  and  action,  helps  to 
"do  it  now;"  as  eager  to  start  as  a 
dog  on  leash. 

Writes  instantly  and  so  auto- 
matically as  to  relieve  your  mind 
of  the  medium  used. 

A  practical  gift  at  anytime  for 
School  or  Business.  Parker  Service 
is  nation  wide,  rendered  through 
20,000  dealers. 

Please  specify  "Parker" 

The  Parker  Pen  Company 

Janesville,  Wis. 

New  York,  Singer  Bldg.  Chicago,  '.id  W.  RandolphSl. 

Boston,  31 5  Washington  St.    San  Francisio, Wells  Fargo  BMg. 
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Veto    Parker 
Patent  Clip 
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Are  there 

Homeless  Men  M 
on  your  pay  roll 

# 
Every  employer  knows  that  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  decreased  production  and 
the  widespread  shortage  of  homes. 

It  is  the  function  of  "Circle- A"  to  provide 
durable,  attractive  homes  quickly  and 
economically. 

"Circle- A"  Interchangeable  Unit  Houses, 
designed  by  engineers  and  factory-built 
complete,  can  be  erected  with  astounding 
speed  by  small  groups  of  your  own  workers. 

All  they  have  to  do  is  to  bolt  the  units 
together.  The  painting  has  all  been  done. 
No  nailing  is  required,  no  sawing. 

Roofing,  doors,  windows,  floors,  walls, 
ceilings — everything  is  complete  in  the  form 
of  interchangable  units  uniformly  three  feet 
wide. 

"Circle- A"  Interchangeable  Unit  Houses, 
requiring  no  small  parts  nor  elaborate  erection 
diagrams,  are  ready  at  conveniently  located 
plants  of  The  Alexander  Lumber  Company 
for  prompt  shipment.  For  further  information 
write  or  wire  the  nearest  office  listed  below. 

THE  ALEXANDER  LUMBER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  Monroe  Bldg.;   NEW  YORK,  Postal  Tel.  Bldg.;   FORT  WORTH,  Texas 

©WCIRCLE-AM© 

(AH  construction  fully  covered  by  U.  S.  Patents) 

INTERCHANGEABLE  UNIT  BUILDINGS 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


August  26. — Munitions  and  hydroairplanes 
valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000,  recently 
confiscated  by  the  Entente  Commission 
in  Germany,  are  destroyed  by  German 
workmen,  many  of  whom  are  Com- 
munists, says  a  London  dispatch. 

August  27. — A  Paris  report  says  that  the 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  Pre- 
miers decide  to  meet  in  Copenhagen  to 
determine  the  attitude  of  their  respec- 
tive countries  toward  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  to  discuss  the  policy  which 
they  intend  to  follow  toward  Russia. 

The  Turkish  Cabinet  decides  that  the 
Sultan  must  personally  lead  Turkish 
troops  against  the  Turkish  Nationalists 
in  Anatolia,  to  prevent  dissolution  of 
the  empire. 

It  is  reported  from  Tokyo  that  Japan 
plans  to  send  an  unofficial  commissioner 
to  the  United  States  to  facilitate  mutual 
understanding  and  improving  the  rela- 
tions between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  by  delivery  of  public  lectures 
and  other  appropriate  means. 

A  report  from  Mexico  City  says  that 
Augustine  Preve,  who  recently  declared 
war  on  the  whole  world,  except  Russia, 
has  been  captured  at  Campeche  and  is 
being  held  for  trial  on  charges  of 
rebellion. 

The  Mexican  Embassy  at  Washington 
issues  an  official  statement  promising 
equitable  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  Mexican  Government  and 
assurances  that  in  the  future  protec- 
tion will  be  afforded  all  foreigners  who 
enter  Mexico. 

August  28. — Unusual  activity  of  the  Com- 
munists is  reported  from  Germany.  A 
proclamation  is  issued  by  the  German 
Communist  party  calling  upon  all  of 
the  German  workers  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  Russia  and  declare  a  block- 
ade on  Poland. 

Reports  from  Mesopotamia  indicate  a 
spread  of  anarchistic  rebellion  against 
the  British  in  that  country,  says  a 
London  War  Office  report. 

August  29. — The  Navy  crew  representing 
the  United  States  in  the  Olympic 
regatta  in  Brussels  wins  the  world's 
title  and  sets  a  new  world's  record  of 
six  minutes  and  five  seconds. 

Eleven  men  are  killed  and  many  wounded 
in  new  riots  at  Belfast.  There  was  also 
a  great  amount  of  wrecking  of  houses 
and  burning  of  furniture. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  an 
Arab  parliament  has  been  determined 
upon  for  Mesopotamia,  and  also  an 
Arab  cabinet,  with  British  advisers  in 
charge  of  the  administration. 

Eighteen  secret  commandments,  which 
Lenine  required  French  trade-unions  to 
subscribe  to  before  they  would  be 
admitted  to  the  Third  Internationale, 
at  Moscow,  are  made  public  in  Paris. 
They  provide  among  other  things  for 
press  censorship  to  secure  a  uniform 
Communist  policy,  and  an  iron  disci- 
pline of  a  quasi-military  character  to  be 
imposed  by  a  strongly  centralized  body. 

It  is  reported  from  Mexico  City  that  a 
movement  is  on  foot  in  Mexico  to 
introduce  Bolshevism  in  that  country. 
Workmen  are  called  upon  to  unite  witli 
soldiers  and  bring  about  a  dictatorship 
by  the  proletariat. 

August  31. — France  demands  that  Ger- 
many repair  the  French  Consulate  at 
Breslau,  recently  damaged  by  a  mob, 
and  asks  100,000  francs  indemnity  for 
losses  and  damages  and  that  the  per- 
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sons  responsible  for  the'  outbreak  be 
punished. 

Prohibition  of  all  drinks  having  an  alco- 
holic content  exceeding  2.8  per  cent,  is 
recommended  for  Sweden  in  a  report 
submitted  to  the  Swedish  Government 
by  a  committee  appointed  in  1911  to 
consider  the  liquor  question.  The  com- 
mittee also  proposes  that  the  question 
of  absolute  prohibition  be  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  and  made  effective 
if  three-fifths  of  the  electorate  favor  it. 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  who  has  held  pos- 
•  session  of  Fiume  for  nearly  a  year,  an- 
nounces the  formation  of  a  new  state  to 
be  known  as  "the  Italian  regency  of 
Quernaro,"  comprising  the  city  of 
Fiume  and  several  islands  in  the 
Adriatic.  Its  constitution  is  a  lengthy 
document  written  in  poetic  style. 

The  sectarian  warfare  in  Belfast  reaches 
its  highest  pitch,  says  a  report  from 
London.  Fresh  troops  are  pouring 
into  the  city,  more  than  a  hundred 
armored  cars  are  patroling  the  streets, 
and  a  new  curfew  regulation  closes  all 
places  of  entertainment  at  9:30.  It  is 
said  that  never  in  the  history  of  Belfast 
have  such  disorders  prevailed. 

POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN 

August  25. — Governor  Cox  in  a  speech  at 
Pittsburgh  to  support  his  charges  that  a 
Republican  campaign  fund  of  $15,000,- 
00Q  is  being  raised,  exhibits  a  type- 
written list  purporting  to  show 
Republican  campaign  quotas  imposed 
on  fifty-one  principal  cities  in  twenty- 
seven  States  and  aggregating $8, 145,000. 

August  28. — Senator  Harding  in  a  speech 
at  Marion  proposes  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Hague  Tribunal  "with  teeth  in 
it"  in  lieu  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  he  holds  to  be  beyond  restora- 
tion. The  nominee  proposed  further  a 
conference  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  minds  in  this  country  to 
formulate  a  practical  League  plan  for 
.the  consideration  of  the  controlling 
foreign  Powers. 

August  31. — The  Governors  of  ten  States 
visit  nominee  Harding  at  his  home  in 
Marion,  Ohio,  and  assure  him  of  their 
support. 

DOMESTIC 

August  26.— Secretary  of  State  Colby 
signs  the  proclamation  promulgating 
the  woman  suffrage  resolution  as  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  its  latest 
reports  states  that  there  is  "an  im- 
portant downward  tendency"  in  prices 
of  all  commodities,  excepting  food,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  Board 
also  said  there  had  been  a  "pronounced 
checking"  of  speculation. 

James  Wilson,  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  dies  at  his  home  in  Traer, 
Iowa,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

August  29. — Twelve  thousand  employees 
of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  go  out  on  strike, 
demanding  higher|  pay.  Transporta- 
1  ion  service  in  Brooklyn  is  largely  tied 
up  as  a  result. 

Airplane  mail  service  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  is  to  be  inaugurated 
this  fall,  according  to  an  announeement 
made  by  Postmaster-General  Burleson. 

August  30.  -  President  Wilson  approves 
the  majority  report  of  the  Federal 
Anthraeite  Commission  granting  the 
miners  a  retroactive  increase  in  pay, 
ranging  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  and  other  concessions  for 
which  they  have  been  fighting. 
A  Federal  grand  jury  in  New  York 
returns  an  indictment  for  aIleK<'d  eom- 
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This  mark  is  placed 
upon  dependable 
Hardware  sold  by 
Hardware  Merchants 
everywhere. 


were  the  first  manufacturers 
to  specially  design  in  steel 

GARAGE  HARDWARE 

TODAY  all  enthusiastic  car  owners  know 
that   correct    Hardware  means    the 
serviceable  garage. 

Set  No.  1783  is  one  of  the 
more  popular  combinations 
for  the  better  type  of  garage. 
It  includes  Ball  Bearing 
Hinges,  Foot  and  Chain 
Bolts,  1774  Garage  Door 
Holder;  every  item  of  hard- 
ware to  make  a  serviceable 
garage. 

Your  Hardware  Merchant 
will  gladly  show  you  this 
set  and  explain  its  merits 
in  detail. 

//  your  Hardware  store  isn't  near 
(it  hand,  scud  for  the  book  shown 
No.  1783  Applied  a/wvc_     Ask  for  B92. 
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fie  Cheney 
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AIL     VVJSIC-   FINDS      rULl        AND      TRUE      EXPRESSION       IN      ITS      MELLOW      TONC9 
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%he  HUM/VN  VOICE  and  We  Cheney 

The  beauty  of  the  human  voice  as  bestowed  by 
nature,  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  And  its  principles, 
adapted  to  The  Cheney,  give  rare  beauty  to  the  play- 
ing of  this  instrument. 

Just  as  sounds  are  gathered  and  controlled  in  the 
living  human  throat,  so  are  sound  vibrations  gathered 
and  controlled  in  the  acoustic  throat  of  The  Cheney. 


'HE        CHENEY       TALKING        MACHINE        COMPANY 
DEALERS        EVERYWHERE 


CHICAGO 


Mitflf^ll 


The  Cheney  Acoujrc  Throat 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


bination  and  conspiracy  iu  restraint 
of  trade  against  114  firms,  including 
39  big  steamship  companies  and  75 
brokerage  concerns,  and  1 15  individuals. 

August  31. — The  Tennessee  House  of 
Representatives:,  expunges  from  its 
journal  all  record  of  ratification  of  the 
Federal  suffrage  amendment  and  by  a 
vote  of  47  to  24,  with  twenty  not  voting, 
decide  to  non-concur  in  the  action  of 
the  Senate  in  ratifying  the  amendment. 

The    director   of'  the   census   announces 

the   population  of   the  following  civil 

divisions: 

Richmond,  Virginia,  171,067,  an  in- 
crease of  44,039. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  100,482,  an  increase 
of  33,170. 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  132,358,  an  increase 
of  49,314. 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  588,193,  an 
increase  of  54,288. 

Camden,  New  jersey,  110,309,  an  in- 
crease of  21,771. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  119,289,  an  in- 
crease of  22,474. 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  200,010,  an  increase 
of  45,777. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  3,851,015, 
an  increase  of  485,199. 

The  State  of  Maryland,  1,449,010,  an 
increase  of  154,264. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  2,893,955,  an 
increase  of  284,834. 

The  State  of  Tennessee,  2,337,459,  an 
increase  of  152,070. 


AN  ENGLISH   VIEW. 

(Being  <n>  Inquiry  into  the  two  Candidates 

for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 

of  America) 

I  wish  1  knew  some  facts  regarding 
The  private  life  of  Mr.  Harding; 

1  wish  that  I  had  simply  stocks 

Of  anecdotes  of  Mk.  Cox. 

In  U.  S.  A.  (whore  both  are  resident 
And  each  one  hoping  to  be  President) 
Their  favorite  hymns,  their  size  in  boots, 
Their  views  on  liquor  and  cheroots 

Are  known  to  all;  not  Julius  Cesar 
Is  quite  so  much  renowned  as  these  are. 
In  England,  where  they  do  not  dwell, 
No  one  appears  to  know  them  well. 

One  can  not  say  if  Cox's  liver 
Keeps  well  upon  the  Swanee  River, 

Nor  whether  Harding  finds,  when  glum, 

Any  relief  in  chewing  gum. 

It  may  be  that  they  both  have  good  rows 
Of  dental  ornaments  like  Woodrow's, 

The  waist  of  Taft,  the  Roosevelt  eye 

For  pinking  hippopotami. 

It  may  be  Harding  had  some  nickers 
Of  Cleveland's  spirit  while  in  knickers, 
And  Cox  while  yet  a  puling  babe 
Dreamed  tiny  dreams  of  Lincoln  (Abe); 

And  both,  altho  they  knew  they'd  catch  it. 
Cut  fruit-trees  with  a  little  hatchet; 

Both  may  have  been,  when  glorious 
youths, 

Too  proud  to  fight  or  tell  untruths. 

I  can  not  say.    I  know  they  wrangle 
On  points  I  dare  not  disentangle, 
That  one  of  them's  a  Democrat 
And  t'other's  not.     And  that  is  that. 
—  Evoc  in  Punch. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


One  Sure  Thing. — Care  may  kill  people, 
hut  don't  care  kills  more.  —  Boston 
Tron  script. 


Danger    Ahead. — The    thought    is    oc- 
curring to  many  habitual  strikers  thai    if 
they  run  out  of  jobs  they  won't,  be  able  to 
Hike. — Santo  Fe  New  .Mexican. 


The  Cure. — "  1  am  sure  the  fellow  we 
were  talking  about  has  an  itching  palm." 

"  Well,  why  doesn't  lie  go  out  and  scratch 
for  a  living." — Baltimore  American. 


Making  It  Easy.— To  facilitate  the 
scheme  for  taking  I  lie  finger-prints  of 
infants  in  America,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
i  he  impressions  in  jam. — The  Passing 
Show  (Lo n ilon). 


Natural  Mistake. — Raymond — "  What 
the  deuce  do  vou  mean  by  telling  Joan  that 
I  am  a  fool?  " 

George — "Heavens!  I'm  sorry — was 
it  a  secret?  " — London  Mail. 


Constant  Reminder. — He  (to  wife  who 
is  off  for  the  beach) — "  Now,  don't  forget 
me,  dear." 

She—"  As  if  I  could,  Jack.  The  surf 
at  night  sounds  just  like  you  snoring." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Psychological  Advantage. — "  Don't  you 

object  to  all  this  talk  about  the  high  cost 
of  everything?  " 

"  Not    at    all,"    replied    the    profiteer. 
'•'It   prepares  the  mind  of  a  customer  for 
what  he  may  expect  and  saves  argument." 
— Washington  Star. 


Shake  Before  Taking. — Tommy  (to  Avi- 
ator)— "  What  is  the  most  deadly  poison 
known?  " 

Aviator — "  Aviation  poison." 

Tommy — "  How  much  does  it  take  to 
kill  a  person?  " 

Aviator — "One  drop!" — Science  and 
Inn  ntion. 


Deep  Impressions. — "  That  antagonist 
of  yours  says  he  is  going  to  leave  foot- 
prints in  the  sands  of  time." 

"  He  won't,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
"His    mind    is    in    the   clouds.      He   is   an 
intellectual  aviator.    When  he  comes  down 
lie  will   leave  a  dent,    not   a  footprint." 
Washington  Star. 


A  Modern  Homer. 

When  Homer  smote  his  bloomin'  lyre 

He  smote  his  way  to  fame; 
But  many  million  simple  souls 

Have  never  heard  lii<  name. 

When  Babe  Ruth  smites  the  bloomin'  ball. 

And  smites  il  o'er  I  he  fence, 
His  homer  makes  the  Grecian  one 

I.''  -emble  thirty  cents. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


His  Weakness.  "  What  brought  you 
here,  m>  poor  man'/  "  inquired  the  prison 
\  isitor. 

Well.  Iad>."  replied   the   prisoner,  "  I 
my   trouble  started  from  attending 
too  many  weddin's." 

"Ah!     Vou   learned  to  drink   there,  or 
t<  tl,  perhaps?  " 

'  N'o.   lads;     I    was  always   the   bride- 
groom."— Toledo  f-li.tr 
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Saves  From  50%  to   75%   Time 

'We  estimate  that  the  Monroe  saves  at 
least  the  time  of  two  men  On  our  work 
the  percentage  of  time  it  saves  is  never 
less  than  50%,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  is 
around  75%." 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 
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The  Menace  of  the  Leaks 
You  Can't  See 

PIPE  LEAKS.     The  plumber  is  called.     The  leak  is  stopped. 
You're  quick  to  quell  the  danger  of  loss  from  a  physical  leak. 

Every  business  has  a  greater  menace — the  menace  of  the  leaks 
you  can't  see.  The  leaks  in  costly  time  spent  in  tracing  figure-work 
errors;  leaks  that  seep  through  invoices,  through  payrolls,  through 
estimates,  right  into  your  ledger  and  accumulate  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  even  though  you  can't  see  them  there. 

Plugging  these  leaks  in  the  profits  means  money  to  every  office. 
A  month's  use  will  demonstrate  how  efficiently  the  Monroe  Calculat- 
ing Machine  can  plug  the  leaks  in  your  office. 

The  Monroe  takes  the  guess  out  of  figure-work.  It  gives  a 
visible  proof  that  your  answer  is  correct.  The  Monroe  keyboard 
and  dials  show  you  as  you  go  that  every  step  you  take  is  absolutely 
accurate.  The  instant  you've  finished  your  problem,  you  have  your 
answer — automatically  checked  and  proven. 

Makes  Figuring  as  Easy  as  Turning  a  Crank 

Yet  speed  is  not  sacrificed  for  accuracy  on  the  Monroe.  Indeed, 
the  Monroe  finds  your  answer  in  the  few  scant  seconds  required  to 
turn  the  Monroe  crank — turn  forward  to  multiply  or  add;  turn 
backward  to  divide  or  subtract.  No  depending  on  complements, 
reciprocals  or  trained  operators. 

The  Monroe  "Book  of  Facts"  gives  complete  information.  Mail 
coupon  today  for  your  copy. 
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Supply  and  Demand 


This  year  the  Bell  tele- 
phone system  has  required 
75,000,000  poundsof  cop- 
per; 1  0,000  tons  of  galva- 
nized iron  and  steel  wire; 
12,000  tons  of  pole  line 
hardware;  100,000,000 
pounds  of  lead;  1 ,000,000 
pounds  of  antimony;  700,- 
000  pounds  of  tin;  1 0,- 
000,000  pounds  of  sheet 
and  rod  brass;  1  5,000  tons 
of  paper  for  directories; 
more  than  24,000,000  feet 
of  lumber;  12,000,000  feet 
of  clay  conduits;  1 0,000,- 
000  glass  insulators.  These 
are  only  some  of  the  chief 
requirements,  only  a  part  of 
the  absolute  essentials. 

Suppliers  of  every  item 
mentioned,  as  well  as  of 
scores  of  other  items,  have 
been  compelled  to  with- 
draw promises  of  delivery, 
reject  orders,  refuse  con- 
tracts and  even  shut  down 


plants.  The  reasons  are 
that  they  have  been  unable 
to  secure  materials  for  man- 
ufacture, fuel  for  power,  or 
cars  for  shipments. 

During  the  period  in 
which  the  demand  for  new 
telephones  has  been  greater 
than  ever  before,  supplies 
have  been  more  severely 
curtailed  than  at  any  time 
in. the  history  of  the  Bell 
System.  Special  represen- 
tatives have  scoured  the 
country;  visiting  mines,  fac- 
tories, laboratories,  ship- 
ping points;  and  rushing 
goods  forward. 

The  impressive  conclu- 
sion is  that,  in  the  face  of 
such  conditions,  the  Bell 
System  has  actually  gained 
on  demand  and  has  ex- 
ceeded all  previous  records 
in  putting  in  new  tele- 
phones. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

^  And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


Reason  Enough.— Binks  (coming  out  of 
theater) — "  Why  did  everybody  cry  during 
the  death  scene?  They  must  have  known 
that  the  actor  was  not  dead." 

Jinks — "  Yes,  that  was  just  it." — 
Michigan  Gargoyle. 


The     Real     Difficulty.— Best     Man— 

"  What's  the  matter  !     Have  you  lost  the 
ring?  " 

Bridegroom — "  The  ring's  all  right,  old 
man,  but  I've  lost  my  beastly  enthusiasm." 

— London  Opinion. 


A    Practising  Physician. — Patient — "  I 

want  to  see  doctor.     Be  this  the  place?  " 

Doctor — "  This  is  where  I  practise." 

Patient — "  Don't  want  no  person  for  to 

practise  on  me;  I  want  a  doctor  for  to  cure 

me." — The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


Looking  Forward. — They  had  just  be- 
come engaged. 

'  I  shall  love,"  she  cooed,  "  to  share  all 
your  griefs  and  troubles." 

"  But,  darling,"  he  purred,  "  I  have 
none." 

"  No,"  she  agreed;  "  but  I  mean  when 
we  are  married." — Dallas  News. 


Conclusive  Evidence.  —  William  and 
Henry,  chauffeurs,  were  discussing  the  ill- 
luck  of  a  fellow  chauffeur,  Clarence,  who 
had  the  day  before  been  fined  for  taking 
out -his  employer's  car  without  permission. 

"  But  how  did  the  boss  know  Clarence 
had  taken  the  car  out?  "  asked  Henry. 

'  Why,"  explained  William,  "  Clarence 
ran  over  him. "—Harper's  Magazine. 


Open  Season. — A  tourist  was  just 
emerging  from  a  corn-field  by  the  roadside, 
bearing  in  his  arms  a  dozen  handsome 
roasting  ears,  says  the  Oakley  Graphic. 
A  second  car  approached  and  stopt, 
whereon  the  tourist  reached  for  his  pocket- 
book  and  asked  in  an  embarrassed  man- 
ner, "  How  much?  " 

"  One  dollar,"  said  the  newcomer, 
and  then,  after  receiving  payment,  re- 
marked, "  This  is  a  fine  field  of  corn. 
Wonder  who  it  belongs  to?  " — Kansas 
City  Star. 


Unequal  Losses. — Frederick  was  sit- 
ting on  the  curb,  crying,  when  Billy 
came  along  and  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  Oh,  I  feel  so  bad  'cause  Major's  dead 
— my  nice  old  collie  !  "  sobbed  Frederick. 

"  Shucks  !  "  said  Billy.  "  My  grand- 
mother's been  dead  a  week  and  you  don't 
catch  me  crying." 

Frederick  gave  his  eyes  and  nose  a  swipe 
with  his  hand  and,  looking  up  at  Billy, 
sobbed  despairingly: 

"  Yes,  but  you  didn't  raise  your  grand- 
mother from  a  pup." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Awful  Possibility. — An  Australian  digni- 
tary was  being  entertained  by  New  York 
society.  For  what  seemed  to  be  endless 
nights  he  was  dragged  through  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  pigeon-walk,  the  fox-trot, 
the  camel-limp,  and  the  rest.  At  last 
came  his  day  of  departure. 

"  Please,  madam,"  he  implored  of  his 
late  hostess  as  they  parted  at  the  gang- 
plank, "  don't  ever  come  to  Australia." 

"  But,  wh-wh-why  not?  "  gasped  that 
surprized  and  offended  lady. 

"  Because,"  answered  the  Australian, 
wiping  his  brow,  "  I  don't  want  you  ever 
to  see  a  kangaroo  at  play." — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 
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CleanVeople  Want 


Lobby  of 

MORRISON  HOTEL.  Chicago 

where  guests  are  greeted 

with  CLEAN  FLOORS  and 

made    to   ieel    at    home. 


CLEAN 
FLOORS 


in^American  'Business 


To  know  that  a  hotel  is  clean  is  to 
feel  its  respectability. 

To  know  that  a  store  is  clean  is  to 
consider  it  a  reliable  place  to  trade. 

To  know  that  an  office  building  is 
clean  is  to  realize  that  its  tenants  are 
likely  to  be  clean  business  people. 

To  know  that  a  factory  is  clean  is  to 
be  certain  of  a  clean  product  made  by 
clean,  healthy  employees. 

Cleanliness  is  an  index  to  character- — 
of  business  as  well  as  of  person. 


Unless  the  Jioors  are  clean,  the  estab- 
lishment is  not  clean. 

Thousands  of  executives,  kno wing- 
that  "clean  floors  reflect  clean  busi- 
ness," and  that  ordinary  hand  methods 
are  not  consistently  clean,  are  using  the 
Finnell  System  of  Power  Scrubbing  with 
unusually  gratifying  success 

There's  a  right  size  outfit  for  scrubbing 
any  kind  of  floor — any  size,  any  place, 
any  time,  under  any  conditions. 

Complete  information  gladly  sent  on 
application  to  our  Chicago  offices 


AMERICAN  SCRUBBING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Also  manufacturers  ofFinola  Scouring  Powder 


General  Offices:  184  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

DISTRICT  OFFICES 


Factories:  Hannibal,  Mo. 


ATLANTA  BUFFALO  DENVER  LOS  ANGELES  NEWARK  PHILADELPHIA  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

BALTIMORE     CHICAGO  DETROIT  LOUISVILLE  NEW  ORLEANS  PITTSBURGH  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  CINCINNATI  DVDIANAPOL1S  MILWAUKEE  NEW  TORK  PROVIDENCE  SEATTLE 

CLEVELAND  KANSAS  CITY  MINNEAPOLIS  OMAHA  ST.  LOUIS 


FINNELL       SCRUBBED 


"CLEAN  FLOORS 

Reflect  Clean  Business1 


FINNELL  SYSTEM 

OF    POWER   SCRUBBING 
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A  Good  Mixer  and  the 
"Power"  to  make  Friends 

How  the  Peerless  Bread  Machine  Company  of  Sidney,  Ohiot 
obtained  the      power "    which    makes  friends  for  its  mixer. 


Baker's  bread  is  mixed,  baked  and 
consumed  within  a  few  hours.  It  is 
a  daily  operation,  and  a  day  lost 
can  never  be  made  up.  It  is  very 
important,  therefore,  that  every 
machine  in  the  bakery  performs  its 
daily  task  unfailingly.  That  is  why 
the  motor  on  a  Peerless  bread 
mixing  machine  is  so  important. 

These  mixing  machines  are  in  use  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  therefore 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  motor  that 
will  operate  with  uniform  success 
on  the  so-called  "standard"  volt- 
ages, which  vary  considerably. 

As  baker's  bread  is  usually  made 
under  artificial  light,  it  is  also  im- 
portant that  the  motor  shall  operate 
without  dimming  the  lights. 

Taking  all  these  different  factors 
into  consideration,  the   Peerless 


Bread  Machine  Company  consid- 
ered it  imperative  to  have  their 
mixer  equipped  with  the  best  pos- 
sible motor.  Therefore,  a  Wagner 
Made-to-Order  motor  was  designed 
to  meet  every  condition  which 
would  be  encountered  in  the  opera- 
tion of  their  bread  mixer. 

Under  rigid  tests,  this  Made-to- 
Order  motor  demonstrated  its  per- 
fect ability  to  do  the  work  it  was 
designed  to  perform,  and  the  Peer- 
less Bread  Mixers  are  now  equipped 
with  Wagner  Made-to-Order  motors. 

That  these  motors  do  their  work 
satisfactorily  and  unfailingly — with 
a  minimum  consumption  of  current 
— is  excellent  testimony  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Made-to-Order 
principle  and  the  quality  of  Wagner 
design  and  workmanship. 


The  law  starting  current 
of  this  Wagner  M^de-to- 
Order  motor  insures 
against  dimming  the 
lights  on  the  line — an  im- 
portant consideration  in 
bakeries. 


]\ 


Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 

Saint  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Factory  Branches  and  "Maintenance  Stations: 


*Atlanta 
*Boston 
♦Buffalo 
♦Chicago 
Cincinnati 


'Cleveland 

♦Dallas 

*Denver 

♦Detroit 

♦Indianapolis 


♦Kansas  City 
♦Los  Angeles 
♦Memphis 
♦Milwaukee 
♦Minneapolis 


Montreal 
♦New  York 
♦Omaha 
♦Philadelphia 
♦Pittsburg 


♦St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 
♦San  Francisco 
♦Seattle 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Toledo 
Toronto 

Washington,  D.  C. 
New  Orleans — 
Selling  Agency 


MADE-TO-ORDER  MOTORS 
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Westclox 


How  father  beat  the  school  tardy-bell 


1IKE  MOST  successful  busi- 
_j  ness  men  he  was  a  stickler 
for  punctuality.  He  considered 
his  habit  of  being  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  largely 
responsible  for  his  success. 

To  encourage  the  same  habit 
in  his  sons,  he  gave  each  boy  a 
new  alarm  clock  on  the  day  he 
started  to  school.  The  clock  is 
the  boy's  very  own — just  as  his 
pencils  and  school  books. 

The  plan  works  like  a  charm. 
The  boys  are  proud  to  bring  their 
report-cards  home;  the  "times 


tardy"  column  shows  a  clean 
record.  And  father  is  as  much 
pleased  with  their  showing  at 
school  as  with  the  success  of  his 
plan. 

He  knows  they  are  learning 
one  of  the  big  secrets  of  his  suc- 
cess; getting  on  the  job  at  the 
first  tap  of  the  gong. 

If  you  ask  him  the  most  im- 
portant study  his  boys  are  taking, 
he'll  answer:" Punctuality";  and 
he'll  recommend  as  a  text  book 
a  dependable  alarm  clock — one 
that  runs  and  rings  on  time. 


WESTERN   CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of ' H'en,  lux:  Y>\%  Ken,  Baby  Ben,  Pocket  Ben,  Glo-Bm,  America,  Slrrt>-Vletrr,  Jack  o'  Lantern 
Paiitrj:  Peru,  1  Ihnois.      In  Canada:  Western  Clock  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterborough, Ont. 
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BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firma 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  13,000  to  J10.000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  Id 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin — we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,    Dept .952-HB,   Chicago 
"The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World** 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Tears 


You  can  complete 

this    simplified    High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.    Meets 

all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  it  TODAY. 

American  School  of  Corrosiondanca  - 

Sept.  H-652  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


INVENTORS 


Who  desire  to  secure  patent 
should  write  for  our  guide 
book  "HOW  TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  of  your  invention  and 
we  will  give  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ANIMAL  LIFE 
UNDER  WATER 

By  FRANCIS  WARD,  M.D..F.Z.S. 

a  FASCINATING  NEW  BOOK  for  nature- 
^_y\.  lovers  that  will  teach  them  many  of  the 
secrets  of  wild  life  in  a  most  interesting 
way.  It  describes  in  detail  the  under-water  habits, 
methods  of  hunting,  etc.,  of  various  aquatic  animals, 
such  as  the  seal  and  otter,  and  of  such  birds  as  the 
gull,  heron,  and  kingfisher,  and  throws  much  light 
on  the  feeding  and  spawning  habits  of  different  fish, 
their  reactions  to  artificial  flies,  spoon-baits,  etc. 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  Photographs  Made 

With  a  Special  Under-Water  Camera,  izmo. 

Cloth.     $3.00;  by  mail,  %3.H. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354- 360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


Practical  Books  for  the  Writer,  Speaker,  Editor,  Teacher 

For  All  Thinking  Men  and  Women 


By  FRANK  H.VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D 

A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 

It  treats  of  the  hundred  and  one  questions 
that  arise  in  daily  speech  and  correspon- 
dence which  are  not  touched  on  by  the  dic- 
tionary. The  New  York  Times  says:  "The 
scope  and  plan  of  the  volume,  which  is  of 
handy  size  and  alphabetical  arrangement, 
strike  one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 
$  1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.58. 


,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary 

Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

Third  Revised  Edition 

A  record  in  concise  and  interesting  style 
of  the  Origin,  Growth,  Development,  and 
Mutations  of  the  English  Language.  It 
treats  of  Literature  and  its  Elements;  of 
Writing  for  Publication  and  of  Individu- 
ality in  Writing;  also  of  the  Corruption  of 
English  Speech.  J2.00  net;  by  mail,  I2.11. 


A  Dictionary  of  Simplified 
Spelling 

More  than  12,000  typical  simplifications. 
Cloth,  75  cents;    By  mail,  8  cents  extra. 


The  Preparation    of   Manuscripts  for 
the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors  on  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring copy,  correcting  proofs,  submitting  manuscripts, 
copyright  laws,  etc.    Cloth,  {1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.58. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


A  Desk-Book  of   Twenty-five  Thou- 
sand Words  Frequently  Mispronounced 

Embracing   English.    Foreign.  Bible     and 
Geographical    Terms    and  Proper  Names 

carefully  Pronounced.  Annotated  and  Concisely  Defined. 

Cloth.  750  pages,    J2.00;  Indexed,  $2.25;  Full  Leather, 

Indexed,  {3.00;  by  mail,  12c  extra. 

The  Development  of  the  Dictionary 

A  historical  account  of  the  evolution  of  English  and 
American  Lexicography.  Large  quarto,  cloth,  11.00; 
by  mail,  J1.07. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Give  Your  Boy  or  Girl 
The  Right  Start  in  Life 


1,400  vocations  with  the  qualifications  for  success  in 
each,  are  classified  in  the  new  book. 

How  to  Choose  the  Right  Vocation 

By  Holmes  W.  Merton,  Vocational  Counselor.  Too  and  your  sons 
and  daughters  can  decide  with  its  aid  where  their  qualifications  will 
bring  them  the  greatest  success  and  satisfaction  in  business.  Help 
them  find  out  what  they  are  best  suited  for.  $1.60;  by  mail  $1.62. 
Funk  &  Wagnaiis  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


A  History  of  the  Modern  World 

The  gripping  historical  story  of  a  hundred  years  of  national 
and  international  upheaval,  which  found  its  climax  in  the 
great  world  war.  Told  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.  A.,  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  historians.  This  is  an  absolutely  author- 
itative narrative  of  the  history  student;  a  source  of  enlight- 
ening explanation  for  the  man  who  wants  to  understand  pres- 
ent-day national  policies,  motives  and  attitudes;  a  means 
of  fascinating  entertainment  for  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  their  reading  hours.  Written  in  the  author's  individual, 
fascinating  and  accomplished  style.  New,  inexpensive,  one- 
volume  edition.  1000  pages,  cloth  bound,  $3.75;  by  mail,  %3-OS- 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Froth  Aran*.  New  York 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Neuropathology  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 
that  it  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  layman.  All  sis  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  jnstinct  with  an 
optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious. 


THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  success.  8vo, 
Cloth,  471  pp.  Copious  Index. 
$3.50;  half  leather,  $4.50.  By  mail, 
25  cents  extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES— THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.Richards.  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  not  a  new  disease  created 
by  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  but 
is  due  to  fatigue  brought  on  by 
psychic  debilities  and  can  be  cured 
by  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
strengthening  of  the  will.  l2mo. 
Cloth.     7S  cents;   by  mail,  80  cents. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and 
intensely  human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained.  i2mo,  Cloth.  75  cents; 
by  mail,  83  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
Charming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  question  of  self-controi 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment. i2mo.  Cloth.  $i.7S;  by 
mail.  $1.85. 


REASON  AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.Richards.  Aldelightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life.  i2mo, 
Cloth.     75  cents;  by  mail,  81  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 

ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  inspiration  and  help,  and 
points  the  way  to  a  healthier  and 
happier  life.  i2mo.  Cloth, „  75 
cents;  by  mail,  81  cents.  m. 
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Tools  of  civilization 


The  monster  locomotives  of  today  are  symbolic  of  the  tremendous 
part  that  railroads  play  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  our 
civilization. 

They  reveal,  too,  the  basic  importance  of  pipe  in  the  national 
economy.  Thousands  of  feet  of  boiler  tubes  lie  hidden  within  each 
modern  locomotive.  Thousands  of  miles  of  signal  pipe  stretch  beside 
the  tracks  that  the  locomotive  follows. 

As  the  influence  of  the  railroads  pervades  our  whole  civilization,  so 
does  that  of  pipe.  Oil-fields  and  coal-mines,  gas  and  refrigeration 
plants,  factories  and  water-works,  ships  and  buildings — all  depend 
upon  pipe.  That  is  why  such  great  stress  is  laid  on  endurance  in  pipe, 
and  why  there  is  such  a  universal  demand  for  Reading — the  Pipe 
that  Endures. 

Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  endures  because  it  is  made  of  the  best 
wrought  iron,  its  sinewy  fibres  permeated  with  siliceous  slag  that  is  as 
incorrodible  as  glass. 

Specify  Reading — the  Pipe  that  Endures 

Bulletin  No.  1 
Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  in  the  Making  and  in  Service 

will  be  sent  upon  request 


READING   IRON  COMPANY 


Reading,   Pa. 
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You  Know  What  Gov.  Cox  Will  Do 


Photo  <C,  Baker 

GOVERNOR  JAMES  M.  COX 
DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR  PRESIDENT 


"I  Favor  Going  In"  p 

— governor  "James  SM.  Cox 

"The  supreme  issue  of  the  century 
is  before  us,  and  the  nation  that  halts 
and  delays  is  playing  with  fire.  The 
finest  impulses  of  humanity,  rising- 
above  national  lines,  merely  seek  to 
make  another  horrible  war  impossible. 

"The  question  is  whether  we  shall  or 
shall  not  join  in  this  practical  and 
humane  movement.  President  Wilson, 
as  our  representative  at  the  peace  table, 
entered  the  League  in  our  name  in  so 
far  as  the  Executive  Authority  per- 
mitted. Senator  Harding,  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President,  pro- 
poses in  plain  words  that  we  remain 
out  of  it.  As  the  Democratic  candidate. 

I   favor   going   in.    From  Governor  Cox's  speech 

of  acceptance.    Dayton,  Ohio,  August  7.  1020. 


Photo  ©  Baker 
FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 
DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE  FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT 


WHAT  THE  PRESS  THINKS  OF  GOV.  COX'S  DECLARATION 


The  sole  question  is  whether  we  shall  join  the  twenty-nine  governments 
that  have  accepted  it  (the  League  of  Nations)  or  cast  our  lot  in  the  outer 
darkness  with  Germany,  Russia.  Turkey  and  Mexico.  "The  Republican 
proposal  means  dishonor,  world-confusion  and  delay."  There  is  no 
mincing  of  words  about  that.  The  Democratic  candidate  redeems  his 
promise  of  "straight-thinking  and  straight-talking." 

Times;  New  York — Ind.  Dem. 
*     *     * 

Nor  shall  we  deny  that  Governor  Cox  is  in  a  much  more  acceptable 
position,  theoretically,  for  all  sincere  believers  in  the  League  policy,  than 
is  the  Republican  candidate.  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia— Rep. 

*  *     * 

Governor  Cox  has  met  the  issue  of  the  campaign  and  he  has  met  it 
boldly  and  directly.  He  is  for  the  League  of  Nations,  not  a  league  of 
nations  that  has  no  existence  except  in  the  minds  of  partisan  politicians— 
not  a  mythical  or  intangible  association  or  society  of  nations  which  is 
without  form  and  void.  He  is  for  the  League  of  Nations  that  is  already 
established.  World,  New  York — Ind.  Dem. 

*  *     * 

"I  favor  going  in,"  is  the  plain,  blunt,  direct  answer  which  Governor 
Cox's  speech  of  acceptance  brings  to  the  question  as  to  his  attitude 
toward  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  a  satisfactory  answer  and  it  helps 
to  shape  the  leading  issue  of  the  Presidential  campaign.  *  *  *  It  is  plain 
common  sense  to  say  that  voters  who  want  the  existing  League  of 
Nations  must  vote  for  Governor  Cox  and  that  voters  who  do  not  want 
it  or  want  nothing  their  grandfathers  did  not  have,  must  vote  for  Senator 
Harding.  Republican,  Springfield,  Mass. — Ind. 

*  *     * 

As  between  a  candidate  who  would  have  us  assume  among  the  nations 
a  man's  part  in  manly  fashion  and  one  who  would  have  us  either  stay 
out  of  the  League  or  crawl  into  the  League,  We  can  see  no  choice.  The 
issue  is  now  joined.  Evening  Pott,  New  York — Ind. 

*  *     * 

The  Governor's  is  a  sane  American  view  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
League  question  and  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  trying  to  take  to  himself 
and  party  credit  for  all  the  sanity  and  Americanism  on  the  subject. 

Indianapolis  Star — Rep. 

*  •*     * 

There  is  no  evasion,  no  playing  with  words  of  double  interpretation, 
no  beating  about  the  bush  on  any  issue  of  the  day.  He  speaks  with  the 
frankness  that  has  characterized  all  his  political  utterances.  On  both 
these  questions  (the  Treaty  and  the  League)  he  leaves  no  doubt  of  where 
he  stands  or  of  his  readiness  to  meet  the  Republicans  on  these  issues. 

Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio — Ind. 

*  *     * 

Governor  Cox  is  a  strong  man.  His  career  is  typical  of  America.  And 
lie  thinks  in  American  terms  and  measures  facts  by  American  values. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  worthy  of  his  name.  Leslie  s  Weekly. 


If  Governor  Cox  had  set  out  to  contrast  a  true  and  cheerful  Democratic 
progressivism  in  the  larger  sense  with  the  narrowly  dubious  and  devious 
states  of  mind  now  manifest  in  the  Republican  camp,  he  could  not  have. 
done  it  better  than  in  his  speech  of  acceptance. 

Evening  World,  New  York — Ind. 

*  *     * 

He  forced  the  Republicans,  in  his  speech,  into  the  farthest  extreme 
opposition  to  the  League  and  then  took  the  other  extreme  himself.  There 
was  no  shirking  in  his  position.  He  was  not  afraid  of  looking  a  world  of 
chaos  in  the  face  and  taking  a  principal  part  in  setting  things  right. 
Mark  Sullivan.  Roosevelt  Progressive,  in  the  North  American. 

Philadelphia — Progressive  Rep. 

*  *     * 

The  Globe  believes  that  Mr.  Cox  is  entirely  right  in  most  of  this  argu- 
ment; and  it  is  on  this  belief  that  it  predicates  the  conclusion  that 
America  is  quite  as  certain  to  enter  the  League  under  a  Republican 
administration  as  under  a  Democratic  one.  Yet  it  is  true  that  Senator 
Harding's  equivocal  and  uncertain  position  in  this  matter  has  laid  him 
open  for  just  such  an  attack.  Globe,  New  York— Rep. 

*  *     * 

As  between  Gov.  Cox  and  Senator  Harding  the  Evening  Post  finds  no 
difficulty  in  declaring  that  Cox  is  a  friend  of  the  League  and  Senator 
Harding  is  its  opponent.  Not  for  a  moment  can  we  take  seriously  the 
argument  that  we  should  prefer  the  man  who  says  he  is  against  the 
League,  but  who  may  in  some  mysterious  manner  be  induced  to  change 
his  mind,  to  the  manwho  declares  himself  explicitlyin  favor  of  the  League. 
To  translate  Cox's  "yes"  to  the  League  into  a  "no"  and  Harding's 
"no"  to  the  League'into  a  "yes"  is  to  abandon  common  sense  for 
metaphysics.  Evening  Post,  New  York— Ind. 

*  *     * 

His  exposure  of  political  motives  behind  the  Republican1  Senatorial 
cabal  that  deliberately  "obstructed  and  delayed  the  works  of  peace"  and 
permitted  political  expediency  to  "dwarf  every  consideration  either  of  the 
public  interest  or  of  the  maintenance  of  the  honor  of  a  great  political 
party"  is  mercilessly  complete.  Evening  World,  New  York — Ind. 

*  *     * 

Cox,  like  his  platform,  is  specific,  direct,  courageous  and  progressive. 
His  words  are  the  words  of  American  statesmanship  at  its  best.  They 
presage,  if  James  M.  Cox  is  elected,  a  President  that  will  not  be  the 
property  of  party  or  faction,  but  the  impartial  servant  of  all  the  people. 

World-Herald,  Omaha,  Nebr.— Dem. 

*  *     * 

"  He  leaves  not  a  moment's  doubt  on  where  he  stands  on  the  issue. 
The  reservations,  if  they  may  be  termed  such,  proposed  by  Governor  Cox, 
are  in  conformity  with  the  national  platform;  they  furnish  a  means  by 
which  the  Senate,  after  the  November  election,  could  unite  and  bring 
about  peace  in  Europe. 

Bocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  Col. — Ind.  Rep. 


For  PEACE,  PROGRESS  and  PROSPERITY-Vote  for  Cox  and  Roosevelt 

democratic  ^l^ational  Committee 
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Interior    and  Exterior  Views, 

Truscon   Standard   Building, 

Curtis,   Towle  &  Paine  Co., 

Lincoln,   Nebraska 


Steel  Buildings  for  the 
Woodworking  Industry 

The  woodworking  industry  finds  Truscon  Standard 
Buildings  of  very  great  value.  Not  only  do  these  build- 
ings eliminate  fire  hazard,  but  the  ease,  rapidity  and 
economy  with  which  they  are  erected  provide  a  prac- 
tical  solution   to   the   problem  of  high   building  costs. 


Truscon  Standard  Buildings 
cost  less  than  any  other  type 
of  permanent  construction. 
They  are  built  entirely  of 
interchangeable  steel  panels 
and  can  be  enlarged  or  taken 
down  and  re -erected  with 
100%  salvage  value.  Walls 
and  roof  are  made  of  Truscon 
Alloy  Steel  which  has  proved 
its  superior  durability  and  per- 
manence by  exposure  tests 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings 
are  furnished  in  many  types 


and  practically  every  size  with 
hip,  monitor  or  sawtooth  roof. 
Fireproof,  well  ventilated  and 
affording  maximum  daylight, 
they  make  ideal  factories, 
machine  shops,  foundries, 
warehouses,  tool  rooms, 
freight   sheds  and   cafeterias. 

Return  coupon  today,  check- 
ing the  size  and  purpose  of 
the   building    you    require. 

TRUSCON    STEEL    COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


TYPE    2 


TYPE    3 

Widths  -  SO'-52-S6'-se'-60"-6* 
66 -TO'- 7A'- 78-  BO'-  8A'-90' 


Cf*f  Bsy 
10"-  2* 

le  -jo 


TYPE   3M 

Widths  -  60*-  6*  -  6a  -  *o'  ■ 
BO'-  e«"  -  90' 


r-fT>i 


TYPE   4- 


(  •*    Bay*     <S>     «*0'  > 
(*     Bay*    <§>    2S    > 


SAWTOOTH  TYPE 

Widths  -  Ary    Mult.pV    of    26-0 
l«n<>ths-Add  or  Subtwt  2  0 'from  Mulliplci  oH6  0 


TRUSCON 


STANDARD^BUILDI  NGS 


Truscon  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
Send  Catalog  and  Information  on  Truscon  Standard   ! 

Buildings.    Type Width ft.,   j 

Length ft..  Height ft 

To  be  used  for 

Name 

Address — 
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Mr  Executive 


Are  These  Men 
Producing  What 
5  Men  Should 
Produce  ? 

AreThey  to  Blame 
or  Are  You  ? 


WRITE  THE  NEAREST  OFFICE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

RICHMOND 

HOUSTON                        INDIANAPOLIS 

BOSTON 

MEMPHIS 

MILWAUKEE                    MINNEAPOLIS 

PHILADELPHIA 

ATLANTA 

CHICAGO                           DES    MOINES 

!^S^@C*?S5)-iSw 

DALLAS 

ST.  LOUIS                         PITTSBURGH 

CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
DETROIT 
KANSAS  CITY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS   ANGELES 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 


Methods  and 
Machines  <^ 


THE    LAKEWOOD    ENGINEERING    COMPANY,   CLEVELAND,   I/.    S.    A 
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General  Motors  Thinks 


THERE   is  just  one  way  to  build 
a  motor  truck  so  its  use  will  prove 
its  genuine  worth. 

To  build  so  the  product  will  give  full 
value  in  service— lasting,  satisfactory 
service— is  the  only  thing  that  will 
insure  future  success. 

The  builder  who  makes  a  motor  truck 
on  such  a  basis  necessarily  builds  in 
honest  faith,  and  his  product  bears  the 
stamp  of  his  honesty. 

This  is  the  manufacturing  doctrine 
under  which  GMC  Trucks  are  pro- 
duced. There  can  be  only  one  result- 
permanent  satisfaction  in  service. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Exclusive  Truck  Making  Unit  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


s 
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The  Digest  School  Directory  Index 

WE  PRINT  BELOW  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Schools  and   Colleges  whose   announcements 
appear  in  The  Digest  in  September.    The  September  4th  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement 
of  each.     We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions 
listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.     Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager 
is  available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.     Price,  locality,  size  of  school,    age   of  child,  are  all  factors  to 
be  considered.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Santa  Barbara  Girls'  School.  .   Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Ely  School  for  Girls Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hillside    School Norwalk,    Conn. 

Glen    Eden Stamford,  Conn. 

Southfield    Point    Hall Stamford,  Conn. 

Wykeham  Rise Washington,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C 

Colonial    School Washington,  D.  C. 

Madison  Hall Washington,  D.  C. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory ...  .Gainesville,    Ga. 
Illinois     Woman's     College.  ..  .Jacksonville,     111. 

Ferry    Hall '. Lake    Forest,    111. 

Eldon    School Annapolis,    Md. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School* Baltimore,    Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women.  .  .  . Lutherville,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,    Mass. 

Lasell    Seminary Auburndale,    Mass. 

Sea  Pines   School Brewster,   Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell    College .  .  .  Cambridge,    Mass. 

Walnut   Hill   School Natick,    Mass. 

House    in    the    Pines Norton,    Mass. 

Whiting   Hall South   Sudbury,    Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School    Springfield,  Mass. 

Waltham  School  for   Girls Waltham,   Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,     Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Howard  Payne  College Fayette,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Hosmer    Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  White's   School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mount  St.  Dominic Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute. .Hackettstown,  N.J. 

Miss    Beard's    School Orange,    N.  J. 

Kent  Place Summit,  N.  J. 

Wallcourt Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cathedral  Sen.  of  St.  Mary . .  Garden  City,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

L'Ecole  Francaise New  York  City 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

Semple  School  for  Girls New  York  City 

Ossining    School.  .  .  .Ossining-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 

Putnam    Hall    School Poughkeepsie,    N.    Y. 

Highland  Manor ....  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Knox  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Sch  . .  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Harcourt  Place  Sch.   for  Girls ....  Gambier,  Ohio 

Cedar  Crest  College Allentown,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Moravian    College    &    Seminary.   Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Highland  Hall Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Beechwood  School Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lititz,  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward's  School Overbrook,  Pa. 

Cowles    School    for    Girls Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Miss    Mills'    School.  ..    Mount    Airy,    Phila.    Pa. 

Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Darlington    Seminary West    Chester,    Pa. 

Centenary  College-Conservatory. Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fairfax    Hall Basic,   Va. 

Hollins   College Hollins,  Va. 

Southern  College Petersburg,  Va. 

Virginia   College Roanoke,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer   Seminary. .  .  Milwaukee,   Wis. 


Boys'  Preparatory 

Curtis  School Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Milford Milford,    Conn. 

Massee   Country   School Stamford,   Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School.  .Washington,   D.  C. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Chauncy  Hall Boston,  Mass. 

Deerfield  Academy :;.... Deerfield,  Mass. 

Powder   Point    School Duxbury,    Mass. 

Williston  School  4 Easthampton,  Mass. 

Monson  Academy Monson,  Mass. 

Dummer   Academy South    Byfield,    Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Stearns    School Mt.    Vernon,    N.    H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.   School ....  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  Sch Princeton,  N.  J. 

Marquand  School Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Stone  School.  .  .  . Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Kohut Harrison,    N.    Y. 

Cascadilla   School Ithaca,  N.   Y. 

Sherman  School.  ..  .Newburgh-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Bethlehem   Prep.    School Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy.  .  .  .Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg    Academy Mercersburg,    Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Perkiomen Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Kiski    School Saltsburg,    Pa. 

Swarthmore  Preparatory Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

The  McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Military  Schools 

Marion  Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad. Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy Pasadena,  Cal. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy.  .  .  .  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Morgan   Park    Mil.    Acad Morgan   Park,   111. 

Culver   Military   Academy Culver,   Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mitchell  Military  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Allen  Military  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.    &  Nav.   Acad.  .  .Gulfport,   Miss. 

Kemper  Military   School Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth   Military    Acad Lexington,    Mo. 

Missouri    Military     Acad Mexico,    Mo. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute.  .Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold    Military     School Freehold,    N.    J. 

Roosevelt  Military  Acad.  West  Englewood,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico   Military    Inst Roswell,  N.   M. 

New  York  Mil.  Acad.  ..Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Manlius— St.  John's  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School.  ..  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 
St.  John's  Military  Sch.  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Miami    Military    Institute.  ..  .Germantown,    Ohio 

Porter  Military  Institute Charleston,  S.  C. 

Castle  Heights   Mil.  Acad Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Academy.  .Sweetwater,  Tenn. 
Randolph-Macon   Academy ....  Front    Royal,    Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School Waynesboro,  Va. 


Military  Schools 

Continued 

St.  John's  Military  Acad Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Mil.  &  Nav.  Acad.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Co-Educational 

Parsonsfield    Seminary.   North    Parsonsfield,    Me. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.  H. 

Social    Motive    School New    York   City 

Wyoming   Seminary Kingston,   Pa. 

Montessori  Boarding  &  Day  Sch.  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Fannie  A.  Smith  Kind.  Tr.  Sch .  .  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
American  Coll.  of  Physical  Ed.  ..  .Chicago,  111. 
Northwestern  Univ.  Sch.  of  Com.  Chicago,  111. 
Univ.  of  Louisville  Coll.  of  Dentistry .  Louisville,  Ky. 

Emerson   College    of   Oratory Boston   Mass. 

The  Erskine   School Boston,  Mass. 

Garland    Sch.   of    Home  making.  ..  .Boston,  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Sch.  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts.  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

Babson  Institute Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science.  .Worcester,  Mass. 
Ithaca   Conservatory   of    Music ....  Ithaca,   N.   Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  of  Physical  Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams  Sch.  of  Expression Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Institute    of    Musical    Art New    York    City 

Mills  Kind.-Primary  Tr.  Sch.  .  New  York  City 
Eastman's  'Business  College .  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Skidmore  Sch.  of  Arts.  .Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Russell    Sage    College Troy,    N.    Y. 

Cincinnati  Kind.  Tr.  Sch Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Combs    Cons,    of    Music Philadelphia,    Pa. 

School  of  Design  for  Women.  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sch.  of  Occupational  Therapy .  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Temple  University Philadelphia,*  Pa. 

Technical 

Bliss   Electrical    School Washington,    D.    C. 

Tri-State  Coll.  of  Engineering Angola,  Ind. 

New  Mexico  State  School  of  Mines .  Socorro,  N.  M. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart    Home    Training    Sch.  .  .   Frankfort,    Ky. 

Trowbridge   Training   Sch Kansas   City,    Mo. 

Bancroft  School Haddonfield,  N.|J. 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,   Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

Esdon   Hall Chestnut    Hill,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The    Hatfield    Institute Chicago,    111. 

Benjamin   N.   Bogue Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Boston   Stammerers'  Inst Boston,   Mass. 

North-Western  School  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan    State    Auto    School ....  Detroit,    Mich. 
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ALL  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 


A  home  of  refinement  with  spacious  grounds  in  a 
beautiful  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  Number  of  pupils 
received  rigidly  restricted  to  a  maximum  of  ten  and 
only  those  capable  of  improvement  accepted.  Our 
special  aim  js  to  enable  our  pupils  speedily  and  profit- 
ably to  enter  schools  of  normal  type. 

MISS  LAWRENCE,  Principal 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

TEACHERS       COLLEGE 

Regular  Courses  for  Teachers: — Academic  High 
School  Subjects,  Elementary  Schools,  Household 
Economics.  Kindergarten,  Manual  Arts,  Music, 
Physical  Education.    Spnd  for  Catalog. 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL.  President 
Dept.  L.D..  Broad  and  Berks  Streets.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,' 

\  structure,  and  writingof  theStaort-Storytaughtby 

[  Dr.  J.  BereKsenwein,  for  years  Edi  for  of  I.ippineott's. 

150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 

THE  HOJIE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL    v 

It.  Eeenwdn    Dept.  71  ""**  Springfield,  Hassl 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get  my 
!argeFREEbookentitled"STAMMERING.ItsOriginandthe 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  forstammerers  in  the  world.  Write  tod  ay. 
The  North-Western  School.  J319  Grand  Ave. .Milwaukee. Wis. 

STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  full  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  President, 
4286  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Exercises  for  Women 


For  EVERY  WOMAN,  EVERYWHERE.who 
desires  PHYSICAL  GRACE  and  POWER,  and 
the  mental  satisfaction  consequent  upon  both. 

Most  women  are  very  definitely  in  need  of 
some  sort  of  simple  and  suitable  exercise  that 
can  be  done  in  the  home,  without  apparatus 
if  necessary.   This  new  book  by  Florence  Bol- 
ton, A.  B.,  formerly  Director  of  Women's 
"vmnasium.    Stanford    University,   out- 
ines  and  pictures  an  excellent  series  of 
plain,  practical   exercises,  adapted  to 
meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of 
women.  The  combination  of  exer- 
cises  includes  many   for  reducing 
flesh,  and  others  bound  to  result  in 
the  Securing  and  preservation  of  a 
full,  rounded  graceful  figure. 
1 J  mo,  cloth,  profusely  illustrated. 
$1.25  net;  by  mail  $1.35 

FUNK  &WAGNALIS  COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,NewToii 
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The 
Scare 
Circle 


UDDENLY,  without  warning- 
Fate  takes  up  the  compass  and 
putting  down  the  pointer  on  some 
peaceful  community,  she  decrees 
'This  place  shall  be  burned." 
Then,  swinging  an  arc,  she  draws 
a  circle — "These  people  shall  be 
fear-stricken." 
In  the  scare  circle,  around  the  fire,  the  horror 
of  what  might  have  been,  brings  fire  prevention 
home  to  those  in  it  and  with  sharpened  realiza- 
tion Insurance  is  written,  legislation  is  rushed 
through,  fire  safety  devices  become  necessities, 
fire  safe  roofings  compulsory. 

And  all  this  is  perfectly  human  and  in  its 
restricted  effect,  it  is  the  price  a  locality  pays 
for  greater  fire  safety. 

But  the  scare  circle  is  no  longer  a  mere  local 
panic.  It  has  widened  in  significance,  for 
today  our  fire  loss  is  a  national  scandal,  a 
cause  for  general  concern. 

Public  men  speak  of  it  with  grave  emphasis, 

organized    safety    bodies    deplore  it.     For  fire 

prevention  is  no  trumped  up   propaganda,  no 

phantasy  of  the  imagination.     It 

.^g^in^S,        ls  a  hving  blight  right  here  among 

Mi"' 


According  to  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
community  fires  is  the  inflammable  roof. 
Over  a  hundred  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  United  States  now  have  ordinances 
against  this  menace. 


plans  to  catch  up  in  our  building  program; 
burning  down  ten  buildings  while  we  plan  a 
hundred;  squandering  wealth;  diverting  labor 
and  disturbing  the  very  tranquillity  on  which 
our  development  depends. 

Fire  prevention  is  a  national  responsibility. 
But  it  is  more  one  of  personal  action  than 
legislation.  To  each  of  us  some  preventative 
measure  is  possible.  Each  must  set  up  his  own 
safeguards  to  fortify  his  own  property. 

The  spread  of  fire  is  nothing  more  than  one 
building  catching  the  flame  from  another, 
usually  from  roof  to  roof.  So  the  roof  is  one 
of  the  most  vulnerable  spots  where  fire  can 
strike. 

That  is  why  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  is 
recognized  everywhere  as  an  important  prevention 
against  fire's  spread.  For,  it  is  the  only  all-mineral  roof- 
ing felt  and  so  while  possessing  all  the  flexibility  of  fabric 
and  adaptable  therefore  to  all  kinds  of  roof  surfaces,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  inert  to  fire,  weather  and  fungi. 

So  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  eith?r  in  its 
"built  up"  or  "ready  roll"  form  or  as  shingles,  is  not 
only  fire-immune  but  the  most  remarkable  of  roofings. 
Because  it  is  all  mineral  it  is  impervious  ;o  all  the 
ravages  to  which  ordinary  roofings  are  subject. 

It  is  economical  because  it  lasts  for  the  life  of  the 
building  without  need  of  repair  or  paint.  Truly  the 
most  desirable  roofing  on  all  counts. 


Through— 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

that  krepi  the  heat  where  it  bttongi 

CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walls  teak  -proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fire  riskt 

PACKINGS 

that  lave  power  wane 

LININGS 
that  make  brakei  lafe  i 

FIDE 

PREVENTION 


JOHNS-MANVILLE   CO. 

Madison  Ave.  at  41st  St.,  New  York  City 

JO  Factories — Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 
lor  Canada:  CANADIAN  JOHNS-M ANVII.I.R  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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What  about  the  clothier  who 
does  the  right  thing? 


YOU  hear  a  lot  about 
profiteering  in  cloth- 
ing Wherever  it 
exists  it  can't  be  con- 
demned too  severely 

Something  ought  to  be 
said,  however,  for  the  mer- 
chants who  have  been  tak- 
ing only  a  fair  profit; 
merchants  who  have  tried 
to  help  their  customers 
meet  high  costs 

There  are  many  such 
merchants 

They  are  meeting  the 
situation  fairly  and  square- 


ly with  nothing  but  good 
quality  because  they  know 
it  is  economy 

When  they  couldn't  get 
enough  fine  goods,  they 
turned  down  sales  rather 
than  sell  "cheap"  stuff 

They  cut  their  margins 
of  profit  in  order  to  help 
relieve  the  strain  of  high 
prices 


They  say  to  their  cus 
tomers,  "Come  back  and 
get  your  money  if  you 
aren't  satisfied" 


We  believe  that  the  merchants  <who  sell  our 
clothes  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  reduce 
costs  for  you    We  think  you  ought  to  know  it 


Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


■ 

II 
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TOPICS   ^  OF-THE  -  DAY 


ORGANIZING  THE   GERMAN-AMERICAN   VOTE 


WHETHER  A  BRAZEN  ATTEMPT  by  pro-German 
forces  to  dominate  American  politics,  as  its  critics 
warn  us,  or  a  movement  actuated  by  purely  American 
considerations  and  ideals,  as  its  friends  insist,  the  attempt  of 
the  German-American  Citizens'  League  to  organize  German- 
American  voters  to  prevent  the  election  of  Governor  Cox  to 
the  Presidency  is  arousing  lively  interest  in  both  camps.  "The 
hyphen,  that  detestable  phenomenon  of  American  society,  is 
again  lifting  its  hydra-headed  hideousness  and  discharging  its 
venom,"  exclaims  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  (Dem.).  "There 
is  evidence  of  a  strong  and  highly  organized  pro-German  move- 
ment in  favor  of  the  election  of  Senator  Harding,"  declares  the 
Indianapolis  News  (Ind.).  At  the  same  time  Mr.  George 
Sylvester  Viereck,  editor  of  the  late  Fatherland,  and  now  of 
The  American  Monthly,  telegraphs  Senator  Harding  that  "the 
attempt  of  the  Democratic  press  to  link  the  opposition  of 
Americans  of  German  descent  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  their 
support  of  your  candidacy  with  German  propaganda  is  wholly 
preposterous.".  And  Senator  Harding,  in  a  statement  which 
the  Democratic  New  York  Times  concedes  to  be  "proper  enough 
so  far  as  it  goes,"  warns  these  German-American  supporters 
that  they  must  not  think  of  him  as  favoring  any  class  or  race 
among  our  citizens. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  August  a  "German-American 
national  conference"  was  held  in  Chicago  by  the  German- 
American  Citizens'  League- — "whose  purposes,"  according  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  (Ind.),  "are  identical 
with  those  of  the  defunct  German-American  Alliance — the 
Committee  of  Ninety-six,  and  other  German-American  organ- 
izations." This  conference,  with  Mr.  Viereck  on  its  resolutions 
committee,  adopted  resolutions  which  read  in  part  as  fellows: 

"We  regard  the  platforms  of  both  major  parties  as  unsatis- 
factory; we  appreciate  the  position  of  those  who  desire  to  regis- 
ter their  protest  by  voting  for  one  of  the  minor  parties;  but  we 
hesitate  to  recommend  any  such  step  which  may  perpetuate  a 
proxy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  White  House,  and  thus,  appar- 
ently, set  the  seal  of  popular  approval  upon  the  most  humiliating 
and  un-American  administration  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

"In  view  of  certain  enlightened  statements  in  Senator  Warren 
G.  Harding's  speech  of  acceptance  and  in  his  subsequent  utter- 
ances, expressing  his  unalterable  opposition  to  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  perfidious  foreign  policy  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, we  shall,  unless  unexpected  events  transpire,  re- 
gard it  as  our  duty  to  support  the  Republican  candidate;  we 
trust,  however,  that  Mr.  Harding  will  express  himself  in  un- 
equivocal terms  on  other  subjects  involving  the  honor  of  our 
country,  such  as  the  pernicious  peace  pacts  of  Versailles  and 
St.  Germain,  which  turned  the  fourteen  pledges,  so  solemnly 
enunciated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  into  fourteen 
scraps  of  paper. 

"We  are  resolved  to  sweep  from  office  all  miscreants,  irrespec- 
tive of  party,  who  abu8ed  the  authority  conferred  upon  .hem 
by  the  people  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  to  make  war  upon 
their  fellow  citizens,  who  hounded  and  persecuted  Americans  of 
German  descent,  albeit,  on  every  field  of  battle,  our  blood  flowed 


freely  for  the  'Stars  and  Stripes';  who,  contemptuous  of  any 
hyphen,  except  the  one  which  binds  them  to  Great  Britain,  un- 
mindful of  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  Americans  of  German  blood 
in  the  late  war,  attempt  even  now  to  deprive  our  children  of  the 
noble  heritage  of  speech  and  song  and  prayer  that  has  come  down 
to  us  from  our  sires  beyond  the  sea;  and  who,  in  their  dastardly 
endeavor  to  vent  their  race  prejudice,  have  well-nigh  extinguished 
the  fires  under  the  melting-pot." 

Interpreting  these  resolutions  in  the  columns  of  his  own 
magazine,  Mr.  Viereck  says: 

"The  Democratic  candidate  is  impossible.  He  is  the  candi- 
date of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  League  of  Damnations. 

"The  Republican  candidate  is  distinctly  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.     His  speech  of  acceptance  is  not  without  merit. 

"Wherever  there  is  the  slightest  possibility  of  electing  Cox, 
we  urge  our  readers  to  vote  for  Harding.  To  elect  Cox  is  to 
indorse  Woodrow  Wilson 

"To  elect  Cox  is  to  reward  a  man  who  flattered  the  Germans 
before  the  war  and  revealed  his  true  jingo  face  only  after  he 
could  insult  the  German  element  with  impunity 

"To  repeat:  Wherever  by  any  possibility  Wilson's  man  Cox 
could  carry  a  State  or  a  district,  let  all  those  who  believe  in 
American  traditions  vote  for  the  Republican  candidate. 

"Where  Harding's  victory  is  assured,  let  us  vote  for  Debs 
or  for  Christensen.  Both  the  Socialist  and  the  Farmer-Labor 
party  stand  for  the  things  we  believe.  The  Farmer-Labor  party 
is  more  representative  of  German-American  sentiment,  but 
Eugene  V.  Debs  towers  above  all  his  rivals.  The  man  who  went 
to  jail  for  his  convictions,  the  man  who  prefers  even  now  jail  to 
the  sacrifice  of  his  convictions,  is  the  man  to  whom  our  hearts 
go  out.  Those  who  find  it  irreconcilable  with  their  economic 
creed  to  vote  for  any  Socialist  should  vote  for  the  Farmer-Labor 
candidate.  They  will  not  throw  their  vote  away  in  either  case. 
For,  in  either  case,  it  will  count  as  a  protest 

"There  is  no  necessity  for  joining  one  of  the  old  parties  as  a , 
unit.  Let  us  wield  the  balance  of  power  wherever  possible, 
irrespective  of  party  affiliations.  Let  us  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  Non-Partizan  League,  which  fastens  itself  now  upon 
one  party  organization,  now  upon  another,  which  is  Republican, 
Democratic,  or  Independent,  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  State,  the  election  district,  or  the  hour. 

"Let us  play  politics,  but  instead  of  permitting  political  organ- 
izations to  run  us,  let  us  run  the  political  organizations.  This 
is  the  only  way  German-Americans,  Irish-Americans,  and  all 
who  repudiate"  Wilson  and  his  Republican  fellow  conspirators, 
can  make  their  influence  decisive. 

"Meanwhile  let  us  encourage  all  parties  of  protest .  the  Socialist 
party,  the  Farmer-Labor  party,  and  the  Non-Partizan  League, 
so  that  four  years  hence,  we  shall  not  be  restricted  to  the  choice 
between  the  Prince  of  Darkness  and  the  deep,  <\f<'])  sea." 

Ferdinand  Walther,  president  of  the  German-American 
Citizens'  League,  is  quoted  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  as  affirm- 
ing emphatically  that  its  members  are  Americans  united  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  states.  "We  intend,"  he  declares,  "to 
devote  ourselves  to  this  country's  problems  and  to  try  to  keep 
this  country  from  mixing  in  the  affairs  of  Europe."  Mr.  Viereck 
also  affirms  that  the  opposition  of  German-Americans  to  the 
League  of  Nations  is  not  in  the  interest  of  Germany,  but  of  the 
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WHY   THIS    CHICKEN    CROSSED   THE   ROAD.  THE    KIDNAPER. 

— Clubb  in  the  Rochester  Herald.  — Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

LITTLE    RAPS   AT    HARDING'S   LEAGUE    EVOLUTIONS. 


United  States.  "They  denounce  the  Wilson  covenant  because 
they  regard  it  as  a  monument  of  injustice  and  as  a  menace  to 
American  independence,"  he  explains. 

This  movement  to  mobilize  the  German-American  vote  is 
gaining  headway  in  Greater  New  York,  the  New  York  Times 
(Dem.j  tells  us,  support  being  offered  to  Senator  Harding 
"because  of  his  declarations  against  the  League  of  Nations  and 
in  favor  of  a  separate  peace  with  Germany."  The  Times  quotes 
Mr.  Viereck  as  predicting  that  between  five  and  six  million 
voters,  including  women,  will  be  influenced  by  this  movement. 
Nevertheless  a  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  from  Greater 
New  York,  Mr.  Ira  G.  Darrin,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that — 

"Any  plan  to  organize  the  German  citizens  into  a  solid  racial 
voting  group  is  un-American,  even  tho  the  Republican  Presiden- 
tial candidate  is  to  be  the  beneficiary.  The  Alliance  and  Viereck 
are  engaged  in  propaganda  for  the  benefit  of  Germany  and  not 
for  the  Germans  in  the  United  States." 

"The  German  pro-Harding  and  anti-Cox  campaign  is  in  full 
swing."  announces  the  New  York  Volkszeitung;  and  a  Washing- 
ton dispatch  to  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  says  that  our  Ger- 
man-language papers  "frankly  declare  that  they  are  for  Harding 
because  he  is  opposed  to  ratification  of  the  Treaty  and  in  favor 
of  a  separate  peace  with  Germany."  The  New-Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitwuj  argues  that  the  Cox-Wilson  policy  would  force  the 
United  States  into  war  with  Russia.  ■  In  another  editorial  we 
read : 

"Senator  Harding  has  declared:  'I  can  only  say  that  our  entire 
foreign  policy  will  be  completely  changed  if  the  Republicans  come 
into  power.' 

"This  would  be  a  'consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.' 
Things  can  not  be  worse,  they  can  only  change  for  the  better. 

"It  lies  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  make  such  an  overturn 
in  November  that  their  own  rights  will  be  restored  to  them,  and 
Wilsonism,  which  now  rules  the  land,  will  be  torn  out  root  and 
branch." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  George  Seibel,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Volksblatt  und  Freiheits  Freund,  assures  us  in  reply  to  a  telegram 
of  inquiry  that  Americans  of  German  origin  are  apparently 
"as  yet  but  little  interested  in  the  coming  election,"  because 
"neither  of  the  candidates  of  the  two  major  parties  appeals  to 
them  very  strongly,  as  a  constructive  and  conservative  candidate 
as  Knox  would  have  done."     And  he  goes  on  to  say: 


"The  League  of  Nations  pro  and  con  leaves  them  cold  as  they 
realize  that  there  are  domestic  issues  of  far  greater  importance. 

"The  double-dealing  and  cowardliness  of  politicians  have  dis- 
gusted many  of  the  voters.  They  do  not  know  where  the  can- 
didates really  stand,  so  what  is  the  use  of  getting  excited  about 
it?  What  the  people  really  want  is  a  reduction  of  consumption 
taxes,  curbing  the  profiteers,  and  other  measures  of  immediate 
relief  from  intolerable  conditions." 

So,  too,  Mr.  Hans  Hackel,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Westliche 
Post,  states  that  his  paper  "does  not  recognize  any  hyphen 
vote,"  and  predicts  that  Americans  of  German  descent  will  vote 
as  any  other  American,  "  every  one  according  to  his  own  personal 
convictions  as  to  which  one  of  the  two  candidates  stands  higher 
for  pure,  unadulterated  Americanism."  Mr.  Fred  W.  Elven, 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Freie  Pressc,  thinks  that  "our  Americans 
of  German  blood  are  for  Harding,"  and  adds: 

"They  don't  like  to  see  a  man  with  the  manners  and  the 
political  morals  of  James  M.  Cox  in  the  White  House.  They 
are  convinced  that  Harding  is  the  better  man,  the  better  citizen, 
the  better  American,  and  a  true  statesman.  They  believe  in 
Harding's  motto,  'America  first.'" 

"In  conformity  with  our  motto.  'America  first  and  America 
only,'  we  are  against  Cox  and  for  Harding,"  says  the  Cleveland 
Wdcher  und  Anzeiger — 

"Primarily  on  account  of  their  standpoint  on  the  League  of 
Nations  question;  secondly.  on  constitutional  grounds;  and 
thirdly,  in  view  of  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Presidential  office,  we  favo-  Harding  because  his  election,  in 
our  opinion,  will  mean  peace  and  full  resumption  of  peace  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  immediate  cessation  of  the  war-powers  of  the 
Administration. ' ' 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun,  one  of  the  stanchest  of  Senator 
Harding's  newspaper  supporters,  does  not  hesitate  to  boast,  in 
its  editorial  columns,  that — 

"Not  one  prominent  German  daily  stands  behind  Governor 
Cox  in  his  drive  for  the  Presidency,  and  against  him  are  added 
hundreds  of  German  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  which 
are  rapidly  coming  into  the  field  again  after  being  virtually 
starved  out  in  the  war." 

In  the  main,  however,  the  Republican  press  seem  to  be  holding 
their  fire  for  the  present  on  this  topic. 
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THE   LABOR   SHORTAGE   VANISHING 

WHEN  FORMER  DOUGH-BOYS  recovering  from  their 
after- war  restlessness  can  not  get  work  at  their  old 
trades  and  drift  into  the  recruiting  booths  glad  to  get 
board  and  lodging  from  Uncle  Sam,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  labor 
shortage  so  marked  at  the  end  of  the  war  is  beginning  to  dis- 
appear. Some  editors  who  note  this  recall,  too,  that  the  farmers 
of  the  West  who  despaired  of  obtaining  sufficient  labor  to  har- 
vest the  crops  found  as  the  harvest  went  on  that  plenty  of 
labor  was  available.  Later, 
Brooklyn  was  paralyzed  by  a 
strike  on  its  electric  railroads, 
but  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company  was  able  to  mobilize 
three  thousand  strike-breakers 
within  a  few  days.  A  year  ago, 
says  the  New  York  World,  "it 
would  have  been  impossible  to 
recruit  such  an  army  for  such  a 
purpose."  There  is,  editors  now 
insist,  a  floating  supply  of  labor. 
"There  are  not  vast  numbers  of 
unemployed  men  to  be  had 
whenever  a  straw  boss  crooks 
his  fingers,"  but,  remarks  the 
New  York  Globe,  "there  is  a 
slight  surplus  of  workers  over 
jobs."  "Labor  is  once  more 
obtainable,"  it  continues,  and 
"whether  we  rejoice  over  the 
situation  or  not,  we  may  as  well 
recognize  it."  "Unpleasant  tho 
it  may  be  to  admit  it,  candor 
compels  the  admission,"  wrote 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Call 
on  September  6,  "that  on  this 
Labor  day  the  organized  workers 
of  the  nation  have  suffered  one 
disastrous  defeat  after  the  other 
during  the  past  year.  The  em- 
ploying class  has  never  been  so 

drunk  with  a  sense  of  its  power  as  it  is  to-day.  From  all 
quarters  come  reports  of  a  determination  to  wreck  the  organi- 
zations of  the  workers  and  to  establish  complete  mastery  in 
the  plants  of  production."  What  the  Socialist  editor  has  in 
mind  is  explained  by  the  following  statement  which  the  New 
York  World  used  on  the  same  day  to  introduce  a  series  of 
special  articles  on  the  labor  situation  in  general  and  the  "open- 
shop"  movement  in  particular: 

"Labor  day  this  year  found  the  market  for  labor  materially 
changed  from  Labor  day,  1919.  There  was  an  actual  shortage 
of  'raw'  or  unskilled  labor  then.  To-day  a  surplus  of  this  and 
semiskilled  labor  is  beginning  to  appear.  In  consequence,  large 
employers  of  workers  have  begun  to  plan,  and  in  many  cases 
are  putting  their  plans  into  execution,  for  getting  labor  at  lower 
costs. 

"To  them  it  appears  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  operating 
since  the  summer  of  1915  in  favor  of  the  man  with  only  'back 
and  biceps'  to  sell,  is  now  beginning  to  operate  against  him,  and 
it  is  once  more  a  buyer's  and  not  a  seller's  market. 

"Because  of  this,  employers  in  large  numbers  see  the  long- 
awaited  opportunity  to  'liquidate  labor'  by  revising  prices 
downward,  a  process,  as  yet,  at  least,  not  applicable  to  the 
skilled  and  organized  workers,  but  easy  of  application  to  the 
unskilled  and  unorganized.  .  Thus  as  unskilled  labor  was  the 
first  to  advance  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1915,  it  now  is  the 
first  to  be  forced  down. 

"To  help  this  process  along,  the  'open-shop'  or  antiunion 
movement  is  being  fostered,  particularly  in  the  Middle  West, 
where,  because  of  the  slacking  down  of  the  automobile  business, 
the  number  of  idle  men  is  vastly  greater  than  elsewhere." 


The  World  ventures  a  few  words  of 


In  its  editorial  columns 
warning  to  labor: 

"Labor  is  not  so  scarce  as  it  was.  Employment  is  not  so 
certain  or  so  imperative  in  its  prosperity  as  to  yield  to  any 
demands  wh.ch  organized  labor  may  choose  to  make.  The  trade 
reviews  note  a  general  relaxation  from  the  war-pressure  in  in- 
dustry. Many  mills  have  been  closed  and  more  are  working 
on  short  time.  The  consuming  public  could  not  keep  up  the 
pace,  and  production  slackens  accordingly.  More  strikers  have 
been  striking  themselves  out  of  a  job  than  has  been  supposed, 
and  the  winning  strikes  have  forced  others  out  of  work  to'  a 

greater  number  than   has   been 
calculated. 

"  It  does  not  take  a  Very  large 
floating  supply  of  labor  to  break 
the  whole  labor  market.  This 
needs  to  be  remembered  by  those 
workmen  who  think  they  see 
yet  another  chance  to  boost 
wages  beyond  all  bounds  of 
reason." 

In  noting  that  there  is  a  seri- 
ous prospect  of  unemployment  in 
several  trades,  the  New  York 
Jo  urnal  of  Commerce  says  it  will 
be  most  acute  in  those  lines  in 
which  artificial  cost  conditions 
— meaning  ' '  fabulously  high ' ' 
wages  and  .  prices  —  prevail. 
Eventually,  remarks  this  busi- 
ness organ — 

"The  facts  in  the  case  will 
show  the  members  of  the  trade 
that  they  can  not  continue  on 
the  present  basis,  and  that  if 
they  want  regular  and  steady 
employment  they  will  have  to 
conform  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  by  making  it  pos- 
sible to  furnish  merchandise  at 
a  price  that  will  permit  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  it.  There  is  no 
combination  of  capital  or  labor  or 
both  which  can  successfully  main- 
tain the  present  artificial  condi- 
tions for  an  indefinite  period." 

Official  figures  take  so  long  to  compile  that  they  throw  little 
light  on  the  existing  situation.  The  Labor  Department's  July 
statistics  issued  at  the  end  of  August  show  that  out  of  fourteen 
representative  industries  there  was  in  eight  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed  while  in  six  there  was  a  decrease. 
Comparative  data  for  July  and  June  of  the  present  year  show, 
in  three  industries,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  July  as  compared  with  June,  and  in  eleven  a  decrease. 

Reasons  -for  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  labor  are  noted  as 
follows  by  the  New  York  Times: 

"With  the  shutting  down  of  various  industrial  establishments 
a  number  of  employees  lost  their  jobs.  About  the  same  time 
many  of  the  former  service-men,  who  had  been  restless  after  their 
war-experience  and  unable  to  settle  down  to  real  work,  got  their 
bearings  again  and  sought  steady  employment.  The  volume  of 
immigration,  which  has  swelled  largely  within  the  last  few 
months,  also  became  a  factor  in  the  labor  market." 

Some  interesting  information  on  the  increase  of  immigration 
is  contained  in  a  Utiea  Press  editorial,  which  quotes  official 
figures.  Our  record  immigration  was  in  1907,  when  1,285,349 
landed  on  our  shores.  The  influence  of  the  war  was  such  that 
in  the  year  ending  July  1,  1919,  only  141,132  came,  but  the 
year  after,  ending  July  1,  1  )20,  showed  a  total  immigration  in 
<ound  numbers  of  eight  hundred  thousand.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated that  about  five  thousand  aliens  a  day  are  coming  to 
Ellis  Island.  If  this  continues,  says  The  Press,  'it  is  easy  to 
see  that  for  the  twelve  months  ending  July  1,  1921,  more  would 
come  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.'' 
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SPEAKING   OF   GIANTS. 

—Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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BOLSHEVISM   INFECTING   ITALY 


THE  RED  FLAG  OF  BOLSHEVISM,  say  foreign 
dispatches,  has  invaded  Italy.  "  No  sooner  is  the  war 
over  than  we  get  Wilson,  and  now  we  have  Bolsheviki 
and  earthquakes — a  constant  succession  of  ever-increasing 
calamities,"  sighs  II  Progresso  Halo- Americano,  a  leading  New 
York  Italian  daily.  During  the  first  week  in  September  four 
hundred  automobile  and  other  manufacturing  plants  in  that 
country  were  seized  by  the  workers,  shipping  in  harbors  was 
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CHRIS  COLOMBO  HAD  NOTHING  ON  HIM. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 

taken  over  by  longshoremen,  the  arsenal  of  Venice  was  com- 
mandeered, and  miniature  Soviets  established  in  all  the  leading 
manufacturing  centers.  "All  this  is  Sovietism,  very  thinly 
veiled,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  the  Lowell  Courier- 
Citizen  says  "it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  Germanism  of 
being  the  instigator  of  this  detestable  situation."  True,  only 
a  small  minority  of  the  people,  and  but  one  class  of  workers 
— those  in  the  metal  trades — were  active  in  this  economic 
revolution,  but  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reminds  us  that 
"just  as  an  embattled  minority  succeeded  in  gaining  control 
of  Russia,  so  an  aggressive  minority  may  gain  the*  upper  hand 
in  Italy  if  the  people  are  not  awake  to  their  danger." 

"According  to  the  best  current  information  on  the  subject, 
there  is  nothing  political  in  the  movement,"  says  the  New  York 
Times.  In  fact,  Italian  government  officials  are  said  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  mere  dispute  between  capital  and  labor,  even 
tho  capital  has  been  temporarily  deprived  of  four  hundred  large 
manufacturing  plants.  The  conflict  began  two  months  ago 
when  the  metal-workers  asked  for  an  increase,  and  the  manu- 
facturers argue  that  such  an  increase  was  impossible  because 
of  the  exorbitant  price  of  coal  in  Italy.  As  the  breach  between 
the  workers  and  their  employers  widened,  and  as  coal  and 
raw  materials  became  scarcer  and  higher  in  price,  factory- 
owners  decided  to  close  their  plants.  "In  order  to  avoid  the 
lockout,"  says  a  statement  from  the  Italian  Embassy  at  Wash- 
ington, "the  workmen  took  possession  of  the  factories  at  Turin, 
Milan,  and  Genoa  in  an  attempt  to  run  them  on  their  own  ac- 
count. The  character  of  the  conflict  is  entirely  economic,  and 
the    movement   is   limited  entirely    to   metal-workers."      But 


Walter  Duranty,  foreign  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
cables  to  his  paper  that: 

"In  point  of  fact,  the  present  movement  is  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  fight  for  the  establishment  of  workmen's  councils  in 
Italian  factories  a  few  months  ago.  These  councils,  nominally 
instituted  to  look  after  the  physical  conditions  of  their  comrades, 
were  in  reality  nothing  but  workers'  Soviets,  and  under  pressure 
of  Russian  propaganda  they  have  not  been  slow  to  attempt  to 
assume  the  full  power  and  function  of  Soviets  on  Russian  lines. 

"According  to  trustworthy  information,  a  sum  of  no  less 
than  eighteen  million  lire  has  been  introduced  into  Italy,  mostly 
from  Switzerland,  for  propaganda  purposes.  This  money 
came  from  Russia  through  Berlin.  The  Bolshevik  organization 
in  Italy,  which  utilized  and  distributed  it,  was  formed  early  last 
year  by  a  renegade  Frenchman  from  Moscow,  named  Delafere, 
who  also  fomented  Bolshevik  plots  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  He 
intended  to  do  the  same  thing  in  France,  and  perhaps  actually 
crossed  the  French  border,  but  the  French  authorities  got  on  his 
trail  and  he  fled  precipitately." 

In  another  article  in  The  Times  the  tolerant  attitude  of  the 
Italian  Government  toward  the  workers  is  explained: 

"The  position  of  the  Government  is  deemed  logical  by  many 
on  the  ground  that  the  factory-seizing  movement  was  pre- 
sented as  a  result  rather  than  a  cause,  the  cause  being  the  general 
lockout  declared  by  the  Employers'  National  Syndicate,  which 
exercises  administrative  control  over  the  mechanical  and  metal- 
lurgical trades  and  industries  throughout  the  peninsula.  When 
the  lockout  came  the  workers  invaded  the  property,  took 
possession,  established  the  Soviet  regime,  and  went  to  work. 

"In  taking  their  precautions  against  the  results  of  a  general 
strike — for  the  results  of  the  lockout  they  did  not  foresee— the 
directorates  of  the  various  threatened  works  removed  all  their 
treasure  and  business  accounts  from  their  plants.  So  if  the 
workers  continue  to  manufacture  the  products  they  have  hitherto 
manufactured  they  will  be  unable  to  place  these  products,  hav- 
ing no  market,  no  means  of  transportation,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  access  to  no  treasury  from  which  to  pay  the  men." 

Reports  indicate  that  the  men  participating  in  this  new  social 
labor  movement  in  Italy  are  the  most  highly  skilled  and  most 
intelligent  of  the  workers.  Yet  we  are  told  that  they  felt 
obliged  to  "kidnap"  engineers,  technical  experts,  and  superinten- 
dents to  direct  their  efforts  in  the  factories.  "Thus,"  remarks  the 
New  York  Globe,  "they  have  realized  that  a  factory  and  its 
workmen  are  helpless  without  directing  intelligence."  If  the 
workers  can  not  get  raw  materials  and  coal,  1  >wever,  and  can 
not  dispose  of  the  goods  which  they  manufa  -ture,  wherein  will 
they  benefit,  and  how  long  can  they  hold  out?  Their  first  week's 
wages  were  denied  them  by  the  men  who,  a  few  days  before,  had 
been  their  employers,  and  the  police  of  the  various  cities  will  not 
permit  manufactured  articles  to  be  shipped  from  the  factories 
and  sold,  say  foreign  correspondents.  So  some  of  our  papers 
wonder  what  it  is  all  coming  to,  particularly  since  the  employers 
have  issued (warning  notices  cautioning  the  trade  and  their  clients 
against  buying  from  or  selling  to  the  workers,  and  also  the  rail- 
way and  postal  authorities  against  delivering  goods  to  or  accept- 
ing them  from  the  workers.     As  the  New  York  Tribune  explains: 

"Of  the  principal  European  countries  Italy  is  economically  the 
least  independent.  She  lacks  metals,  and  does  not  raise  enough 
food  to  meet  the  requirements  of  her  population.  About  the 
only  thing  she  has  in  abundant  store  is  labor.  Recognizing  these 
facts,  Italian  statesmanship  has  labored  in  two  directions. 
First,  Italian  industries  have  been  built  up  which  have  con- 
verted raw  material  brought  in  from  other  countries.  Secondly, 
the  Italian  Government,  more  than  that  of  any  other  modern 
nation,  has  countenanced,  even  encouraged,  emigration. 

"It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  Bolshevik  industrial  system, 
should  it  secure  control,would  have  much  more  severe  immediate 
effects,  and  hence  last  less  long,  than  in  Russia.  Trade  rests 
on  confidence — on  a  seller's  belief  that  his  buyer  has  both  the 
ability  and  the  wish  to  pay.  Would  France  and  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  be  willing  to  ship  raw 
materials  in  large  quantities  to  the  committees  in  charge  of 
Sovietized  factories  on  open  account?  They  would  not.  No 
blockade  would  need  to  be  declared. 

"The  Italian  Government,  representing  all  the  people  of  Italy, 
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has  put  forth  Herculean  efforts  to  get  credits  abroad,  convertible 
into  supplies  on  which  Italians  could  work.  Much  has  been 
secured,  but  not  enough,  as  the  price  of  the  lira  attests.  Destroy 
all  confidence,  and  there  would  be  nothing." 

We  find  many  explanations  for  Italy's  "mild  attack  of  Soviet- 
ism,"  as  one  correspondent  calls  the  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital,  but  they  all  revolve  about  Bolshevism.  As  soon  as 
Russia,  "which  supplied  Italy  not  only  with  most  of  its  imported 
food,  but  with  the  greater  part  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  its 
manufactures,"  can  resume  trade  with  Italy,  order  will  be  re- 
stored, thinks  the  Springfield  Republican.  "Whether  the  in- 
flammation will  spread  remains  to  be  seen,"  says  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  and  we  read  on: 

"Italy  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  peasant 
population  *s  said  to  have  little  sympathy  with  Bolshevism. 
A  'Red'  resolution  will  not  be  so  easy  in  a  country  where  the 
people  are  the  real  sovereigns  as  in  a  land  like  Russia,  where 
liberty  was  unknown. 

"Nevertheless,  there  are  elements  of  serious  trouble  in  the 
hostile  attitude  of  industrial  employers  and  employees,  in  the 
shortage  of  coal,  in  the  unsatisfactory  harvest,  and  in  the  cumula- 
tive burdens  of  years  of  suffering  and  hardship." 

To  the  charge  that  "the  Italian  Communist  partj  is  working 
on  Russian  Bolshevik  lines,  and  is  supported  by  Bolshevik 
money,"  II  Progresso  Italo- Americano  (New  York)  replies: 

"The  action  of  the  metal-workers  of  Italy  has  in  it  nothing  of 
the  spirit  of  Bolshevism  tho  certain  papers  are  painting  Italy  as 
having  become  '  Red. '  The  operatives  are  demanding  nothing 
more  than  an  increase  of  pay,  and  the  companies  are  resisting 
this  demand.  There  has  been  no  conflict  between  the  workmen 
and  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  and  the  varied  reports  emanat- 
ing from  interested  publications  and  financial  circles  are  entirely 
false.  Italy  is  not  on  the  brink  of  a  revolution,  as  our  enemies 
would  have  the  world  believe." 

And  this  paper  quotes  an  Italian  industrial  magnate  as 
sa\ing: 

"Bolshevism  is  not  the  word  that  should  be  used  to  qualify 
the  rising  that  has  recently  occurred  among  the  metal-workers 
in  Italy,  unless  by  the  term  Bolshevism  one  proposes  to 
indicate  all  forms  of  violence  that  take  place  in  connection  with 
strikes  among  workers.  When  a  striker  throws  a  brick  at  a 
scab,  it  is  a  piece  of  industrial  violence,  but  not  necessarily 
Bolshevism.  Bolshevism  is  in  its  essence  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  political  dictatorship  of  the  Communist  party  over  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  It  is — outside  of  Russia — absolutely  distinct 
from  syndicalism  or  from  a  strike  of  unionized  operatives  who 
hope  to  obtain  by  their  efforts  a  larger  share  in  the  products  of 
their  labors  and  to  better  conditions  in  general.  The  move- 
ment now  stirring  in  Italy  is  motivated  and  developed  by  a  new 
and  possibly  a  dangerous  form  of  labor  tactics.  But  the  Italian 
Communist  party  is  very  far  from  having  the  approval  of  the 
labor-leaders,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  latter  will  have  the 
good  sense  to  avoid  the  trap  that  the  Communists  are  trying 
to  set  for  them." 

The  German- American  Socialist  New  York  Volkszeitung, 
however,  thinks  the  Italian  workers  "must  either  seize  com- 
plete control  of  the  state  or  in  a  short  time  they  will  be  put 
back  in  their  old  position."  "It  is  even  possible,"  continues 
this  paper,  "that  the  example  of  the  metal-workers  will  find 
further  imitation,  and  the  workers  will  take  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs,  as  well  as  the  industries  of  the  country,  and 
establish  their  own  government."     For,  goes  on  the  Volkszeitung: 

"If  the  capitalist  government  of  the  nation  can  not  bring 
about  any  agreement  between  workers  and  employers  in  such  a 
.\ay  as  to  reestablish  essentially  unchanged  the  old  relationship 
between  the  exploiters  and  the  exploited,  then  the  Government 
will  be  compelled  to  use  force  against  the  workers.  Anything 
else  would  be  a  voluntary  abdication  for  capitalism.  This  is 
unthinkable.  The  workers  must  fight  against  the  power  of  the 
state,  and  so  long  as  the  capital  classes  are  in  i  ■•  on  of  power, 

the  workers  will  never  be  able  to  take  over  the  means  of  pro- 


duction. For  these  reasons  the  seizure  of  the  factories  by  the 
workers  is  only  a  step  on  the  path  toward  a  sodal  revolution. 
If  the  vorkers  want  to  obtain  full  right  of  possession  and  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  they  musl  follow  it  by  the  final  step,  namely, 
the  destruction  of  the  capitalist  government  and  the  erection  of 
their  own  government." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  however,  thinks  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  Italy's  workers  taking  this  advice.  "The  majority 
of  Italians,  or  even  a  considerable  minority,  are  not  advocates 
of  communism,  altho   Russian  Bolshevism  has  long  looked   to 
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THERE   SEEMS  TO  BE  A  CATCH  IN  IT  SOME  PLACE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Italy  as  the  most  fertile  field  for  its  venomous  propaganda," 
declares  The  Plain  Dealer,  and  it  explains: 

"The  national  impoverishment  resulting  from  the  war  created 
discontent  throughout  the  Italian  kingdom.  Successive  govern- 
ments have  endeavored  to  cope  with  this  dangerous  dissatis- 
faction, but  they  have  not  been  successful.  So  menacing  has 
become  the  attitude  of  the  Communists  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  been  doing  its  utmost  to  induce  Italy's  allies  to  join 
in  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia.  It  hoped  by  this  means  to 
convince  the  Italian  radicals  that  it  is  in  sympathy  with  their 
demands.  It  is  probable  that  only  the  timely  protests  of  France 
and  the  United  States  deterred  Giolitti  from  actually  recognizing 
Lenine  and  his  gang  as  the  legitimate  rulers  of  Russia. 

"Even  a  temporary  triumph  of  communism  in  Italy  would  be 
a  world  disaster.  It  would  mightily  strengthen  the  nerve  of  the 
Communists  and  Bolsheviki  throughout  Europe.  It  would  bring 
courage  to  the  Russian  autocrats  and  give  an  aspect  of  per- 
manence to  their  regime.  It  would  add  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  British  Laborites,  which  already  has  assumed  tre- 
mendous power.  It  would,  conceivably,  even  weaken  the 
democracy  of  France,  which  has  thus  far  stood  firm  against 
class  fanaticism.  America  could  not  escape  (he  effects  of  an 
Italian  overturn,  for  more  than  ever  it  would  be  America's  task 
to  stand  as  democracy's  strongest  defense. 

"It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Italian  people,  once  aware  of  the 
terrible  peril  in  which  their  fatherland  has  been  placed,  will 
rally  to  the  Government  and  stamp  out  the  rebellion.  If  they 
do  noi  act  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  tragedy  of  Russia  will  be 
repeat?  1  and  that    Italy  will  suffer  as  Russia  has  suffered." 
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OBREGON  AS  A  PEACE   DOVE 

r  ■    >HE  TROOPS  WERE  THERE  to  awe  the  crowd  when 
General  Obregon  was  elected  President  of  Mexico  the 


i : 


other  day.  But  the  troops  weren't  needed,  say  the 
correspondents;  since  practically  everybody  was  voting  for  the 
one-armed  soldier  there  was  nothing  to  fight  about,  and  Mexico 
enjoyed  the  most  peaceful  day  of  balloting  since  the  efficiently 
managed  elections  of  the  Diaz  regime.  The  elevation  of  Mexico's 
best  fighter  to  the  Presidency  in  such  an  undisputed  manner, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
glance,  is  taken  by  many  edi- 
torial observers  as  foreshadow- 
ing an  era  of  peace.  General 
Obregon,  it  is  remembered, 
visited  this  country  during  the 
Great  War  and  was  taken  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  oiu1 
camps  and  munition-factories, 
and  returned  home  an  earnest 
advocate  of  peace  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  this  soldier  has  be- 
come an  outspoken  pacifist, 
saying:  "I  would  rather  teach 
the  Mexican  people  the  use  of 
the  tooth-brush  than  to  handle 
a  gun.  I  would  rather  see 
them  in  schools  than  upon 
battle-fields.  I  prefer  any  day 
a  good  electrician,  machinist, 
carpenter,  or  farmer  to  a  sol- 
dier." Mindfid  of  Obregon's 
experience  and  present  atti- 
tude, the  New  York  Tribune 
calls  his  election  "an  omen  of 
promise,"  and  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  hopes,  with 
many  American  dailies,  that 
the  General's  success  at  the 
polls  "will  supply  a  starting- 
point  for  better  relations  be- 
tween Mexico  and   the  United 

States,  as  well  as  for  a  brighter  future  for  the  American  people." 
Official  Washington,  according  to  a  New  York  Times  correspon- 
dent, "is  inclined  to  be  optimistic"  over  Obregon's  election, 
altho  this,  we  are  told,  "does  not  mean  that  there  is  any  immedi- 
ate intention  on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  recognize  the 
Government  now  in  power  in  Mexico  City." 

"We  want  less  Avar  and  more  work,"  is  Alvaro  Obregon's 
motto  for  Mexico,  according  to  a  signed  article  he  has  written 
for  the  September  Mexican  Renew,  and  from  which  the  New 
York  Times  quotes  these  paragraphs  in  which  the  President- 
elect outlines  his  program: 

"After  satisfying  our  internal  needs  we  will  attack  the  for- 
eign debt.  The  principal  wall  be  paid  in  full  as  it  comes  due, 
of  course,  if  we  can  possibly  pay;  otherwise  we  will  make  ar- 
rangements for  extension  which  will  satisfy  our  creditors. 

"When  that  is  done  we  will  talk  about  borrowing  more  money 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  our  railroads  and  the  building  of  our 
ports  and  other  public  works  which  have  been  allowed  to  go 
to  pieces. 

"Whatever  money  we  borrow  will  be  devoted  to  public  works 
only.  That  guaranty  I  will  personally  give.  Not  one  penny 
of  borrowed  money  will  be  spent  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Government. 

"'Our  army  will  be  cut  in  two.  It  will  be  reduced  to  one- 
half  its  present  size,  or  fifty  thousand  men,  and  will  be  well 
paid,  clothed,  equipped,  and  modernized.  The  fifty  thousand 
men  retired  will  be  aided  to  go  to  work  on  farms.     We  are 


now  trying  to  discharge  men  in  regions  where  work  is  plentiful 
and  well  paid.  These  men  will  remain  in  the  reserve,  subject 
to  call. 

"I  shall  propose  to  Congress  that  the  generals  be  paid  a  lump 
sum  in  lieu  of  retirement  pay  that  will  enable  them  to  buy 
homes  or  go  into  business  and  increase  production.  I  shall 
try  to  reduce  the  number  of  clerks  in  government  employ, 
too,  and  do  away  with  sinecures. 

"The  country  is  at  peace.  .  .  .  There  is  to  be  no  punish- 
ment for  political  offenses,  but  those  who  have  broken  the  law 
can  not  hope  to  escape  retribution  merely  because  they 
have    been    Obregon's    enemies.     Magnanimity     can     not    be 

stretched  to  make  a  cloak  for 
lawbreakers." 


THE    NEW   OBREGON, 

All  drest  up,  in  contrast  to  his  familiar  tramp-like  portraits  in  his 

ragged  field  uniform.     This  photograph,  in  fact,  seems  to  illustrate 

his  remark  that  lie  would  rather  teach  the  Mexican  people  to  use 

the  tooth-brush  than  to  handle  the  rifle. 


At  the  very  least,  we  may 
expect  that  "even  if  Obregon 
should  say  the  same  things  to 
us  that  Carranza  once  said,  he 
will  say  them  much  more  tact- 
fully," observes  the  New  York 
Globe.  And,  it  adds,  "  the  out- 
look is  for  a  sensible  modifica- 
tion of  the  Carranza  policy 
wilich  will  be  a  much  greater 
gain  than  courtesy."  Obregon, 
the  New  York  Tribune  notes,  is 
a  civilian  soldier  who  "has  seen 
all  of  the  seamy  side  of  sol- 
diering in  Mexico,"  and  "was 
the  most  competent  military 
leader  developed  in  the  civil 
wars  following  Diaz's  expul- 
sion." He  does  not  belong  "to 
the  exclusive  Cientifico  circle 
wilich  ruled  under  Diaz,"  but 
is,  we  are  told,  "one  of  the 
larger  Mexican  group  wilich 
prefers  civilization  to  anarchy, 
economic  progress  to  a  succes- 
sion of  barren  military  revolu- 
tions."   The  Tribune  continues: 

"Obregon  knows  the  United 
States  much  better  than  Car- 
ranza knew  it.  He  realizes 
that  Mexico's  recovery  must 
depend  very  largely  on  a  res- 
toration of  amicable  relations  with  this  country.  It  will  be  easy 
to  regain  friendship,  for  the  United  States  has  no  evil  designs  on 
Mexico,  and  merely  demands  reasonable  respect  for  the  rights 
and  property  of  Americans  under  Mexican  jurisdiction.  If 
Obregon  is  willing  to  deal  fairly  with  Washington,  the  friction 
wilich  Carranza  perpetuated  and  aggravated  will  soon  disappear." 

While  General  Obregon  deserves  his  high  military  reputa- 
tion, he  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  World, 
"really  belong  to  the  professional  soldier  class,  which  has 
been  at  the  bottom  of  so  many  of  Mexico's  political  troubles." 
He  shows  "more  of  the  solidarity  of  character  that  goes  to 
the  making  of  a  temperate  and  intelligent  ruler  than  any  of 
the  generals  who  have  come  to  the  fore  in  Mexico  in  the 
last  twelve  years."  And,  continues  The  World,  "in  public- 
utterances  he  has  revealed  a  strong  inclination  to  adhere-  to 
the  .  policy  of  civilian  control  of  the  Government,  which 
Carranza,  to  his  credit,  sought  to  establish." 

While  optimistic  talk  like  this  is  characteristic  of  much 
editorial  comment,  the  other  side  is  not  entirely  forgotten. 
The  Washington  Post  says  that  one  American  interest  L 
Mexico  aided  Obregon's  election  financially.  The  Des  Moines 
Register  wrarns  us  that  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  nothing  "could 
be  more  mischievous  in  effect  upon  our  American  continental 
relationships  than  the  making  of  Mexico  a  playground  of  dollar 
intrigue.  Real  peace  with  Mexico  can  not  be  founded  upon  it, 
nor  a  really  stable  Mexican  Government." 
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City 


1910  1920 

Rank    Population 


DOUBTFUL  GOOD  OF  OUR  CITY  GROWTH 

A  BOUT  ONE-TENTH  OF  THE  PEOPLE  of  the  United 
I— *  States  live  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
■^  -^-  Philadelphia,  according  to  the  latest  estimate  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  while  more  than  one-quarter  live  in  the  sixty- 
eight  cities  listed  below.  The  official  result  of  the  census  taken 
this  year  remains  to  be  announced,  but  this  fact  does  not  deter 
the  Newark  Star-Eagle  from  declaring  that  "we  have  made 
the  most  remarkable  gain  of  any  nation  in  history."  Earlier 
in  the  year  there  was 
almost  universal  dis- 
appointment among 
our  largest  cities  when 
their  population  figures 
were  made  public,  but 
only  Richmond  appears 
to  have  forced  a  re- 
count ,  which  resulted 
in  a  gain  of  ten  thou- 
sand. Baltimore,  says 
The  American  of  that 
city,  now  has  more  than 
half  the  population  of 
Maryland,  and  Seattle, 
declares  the  Seattle 
Times,  registered  more 
than  one-third  of  Wash- 
ington's increase.  Ten 
years  ago,  admits  the 
Dallas  News,  "there 
was  not  a  single  city  in 
Texas  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand ;  now 
there  are  four."  "And 
Texas,"  The  News  re- 
minds us,  "is  an  agri- 
cultural State;  there- 
fore, tin  growth  of 
cities  should  not  be 
hailed  with  glee." 

Just  what  effect  this  wholesale  migration  from  the  farms 
to  the  cities  will  have  on  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  and, 
incidentally,  on  prices,  is  discust  by  many  editors  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  In  the  last  ten  years,  we  are  told  by  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  "six  and  a  half  million  people 
abandoned  the  country  for  the  larger  urban  centers."  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  war  brought  many  people  to  the  large 
centers  of  population  to  work  in  munition-plants  and  other  war- 
industries,  and  that  many  of  our  soldiers,  once  they  had  expe- 
rienced urban  advantages,  grew  to  prefer  city  life  to  thai  of  the 
country.  The  Providence  Journal  says  "there  arc  profound 
economic  reasons  for  wishing  that  this  movement  to  the  cities  may 
be  checked,"  and  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union  believes 
The  Journal's  prayer  will  be  answered.  "The  land  needs  the 
hand  of  the  farmer,  and  we  feel  sure  that  anotln  r  generation  will 
find  thousands  turning  away  from  the  shops  and  the  mills  to 
work  in  the  gelds,"  confidently  predicts  The  Times-Union. 
In  Ohio,  says  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  "many  cities  show 
handsome,  and  even  astonishing  gains,  but  since  this  increase 
is  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  food-producing  population,  it 
offers  much  less  of  a  cause  for  elation  than  would  be  the  case 
had  the  farm  population  kept  pace  with  city  growth."  Con- 
tinues this  paper: 

"Increasing  consumers  and  declining  producers  will  disturb 
more  violently  the  relation  between  production  anil  consump- 
tion.     If  this  drift  were  confined  to  Ohio  alone  it   mighl   not   he 

>eeiaUy  serious,  but  it  aftlicts  Pennsylvania  also,  and  doubi 


1 .  New  York 1 

2.  Chicago 2 

3.  Philadelphia 3 

4.  Detroit 9 

5.  Cleveland 6 

6.  St.  Louis 4 

7.  Boston 5 

S.  Baltimore 7 

9.  Pittsburgh 8 

10.  Los  Angeles 17 

11.  San  Francisco 11 

12.  Buffalo 10 

13.  Milwaukee 12 

14.  Washington 16 

15.  Newark 14 

16.  Cincinnati 13 

17.  New  Orleans 15 

18.  Minneapolis 18 

19.  Kansas  City,  Mo. ...  20 

20.  Seattle 21 

21.  Indianapolis 22 

22.  Jersey  City 19 

23.  Rochester 25 

24.  Portland,  Ore 28 

25.  Denver 27 

26.  Toledo 30 

27.  Providence 23 

28.  Columbus 29 

29.  Louisville 24 

30.  St.  Paul .' 26 

31.  Oakland 32 

32.  Akron  81 

33.  Atlanta 31 

34.  Omaha 41 


5.621,151 
2,701,705 
1,822,158 
993,739 
796,836 
772,897" 
748,060 
733,826 
588.193 
576,073 
508,410 
506,775 
457,147 
437,571 
414,216 
401,247 
387,219 
380,582 
.{24,410 
315,652 
314,194 
297,864 
295,850 
258,288 
256,491 
243,109 
237,595 
237,031 
234,891 
234,595 
216,361 
208,435 
200,616 
191,601 


33 
36 

34 


City 

35.  Worcester,  Mass . 

36.  Birmingham,  Ala 

37.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  , 

38.  Richmond,  Va :<9 

39.  New  Haven.  Conn..  .  35 

40.  Memphis,  Tenn 37 

41.  San  Antonio,  Texas. .  54 
,42.  Dallas,  Texas 58 

43.  Dayton,  Ohio 43 

44.  Bridgeport,  Conn  ...  49 

45.  Houston,  Texas eis 

46.  Hartford,  Conn 51 

47.  Scranton,  Pa 38 

4S.  Grand  Rapids 44 

49.  Paterson,  N.  J 40 

50.  Youngstown,  Ohio. .  .  67 

51.  Springfield,  Mass.  .  . 

52.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  . 

53.  New  Bedford.  Mass 

54.  Fall  River,  Mass.  .  . 

55.  Trenton,  N.  J 52 

53.  Nashville,  Tenn 45 

57.  Salt.  Lake  City 57 

58.  Camden,  N.  J 56 

59.  Norfolk,  Va 82 

60.  Albany,  N.  Y 50 

61.  Lowell,  Mass 46 

62.  Wilmington,  Del ...  61 

63.  Cambridge,  Mass ...  47 

64.  Reading,  Pa 55 

65.  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  .  75 

66.  Spokane,  Wash .  IS 

67.  Kansas  City,  Kan  65 

68.  Yonkers,  N.  Y 66 


1910         1920 
Rank  Population 


60 
62 
53 
42 


179,754 
178,270 
171,717 
171,667 
162,390 
162,351 
161.3CS 
158,976 
152,559 
143,152 
138,076 
138.036 
137,783 
137,634 
1,35,866 
132,358 
129,563 
126,468 
121,217 
120,485 
119,289 
118,342 
118,110 
116,309 
115,777 
113,334 
112,759 
110,168 
109,694 
107,784 
106,482 
104,437 
101,177 
100,226 


CITIES    THAT    HOLD    A    QUARTER   OF    OUR    POPULATION. 


a  great  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  This  unbalancing  of 
conditions  can  not  continue  indefinitely  without  dire  results. 
When  consumption  demands  exceed  production,  there  will  be 
trouble.  The  reason  for  the  trend  is  not  mysterious.  It  lies 
in  the  fact  that  living  in  the  cities  coupled  with  the  greater  possi- 
ble earnings  for  the  expenditure  of  energy  offers  a  greater  lure 
than  the.  farm.  But  should  there  not  be  a  check  soon  to  the 
drift,  it  must  follow  that  farm  produce  because  of  its  scarcity 
will  command  prices  that  will  make  it  more  remunerative  than 
working  for  wages  in  an  urban  environment.  Then  will  those 
who  see  in  the  movies  and  the  crowded  streets  not  all  the  worth- 
while things  of  life  turn  toward  the  country  again.     The  cities 

can  not  survive  without 
the  country,  and  those 
who  labor  in  the  coun- 
try are  entitled  to  no 
less  remuneration  for 
their  labor  than  city 
workers.  Because  there 
has  been  a  discrepancy 
is  the  primary  cause  of 
the  migration.  It  may 
take  starvation  in  the 
cities  to  turn  the  tide, 
yet  it  must  turn  if  we 
are  to  avoid  disaster." 

The  Washington  Post 
discerned  a  back-to- 
ll ie-f  arm  movement 
last  summer,  and  points 
to  the  fact  that  farrn- 
labor  was  generally 
available  for  harvest- 
ing as  a  hopeful  sign. 
"  The  shifting  of  a  large 
body  of  the  people  to 
the  centers  of  popula- 
tion was  not  a  mere 
theory,  but  a  fact," 
declares  The  Post,  "and 
the  movement  wr.s  in  a 
large  measure  respon- 
sible for  thci  high  cost 
of  living."  The  Post 
then  cites  conditions  in 
Missouri : 

"Out  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  counties  in  Missouri,  the 
Census  Bureau  has  returns  from  sixty-one,  of  which  fifty-three 
show  decreases  of  population  in  the  last  ten  years,  while  eight 
show  increases.  It  is  significant  that  the  fifty-three  which  have 
lost  in  population  are  purely  agricultural  counties,  having  few 
large  cities  or  towns  within  their  borders  and  comparatively 
few  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eight  which  have 
gained  contain  large  towns  or  cities. 

"The  losses  in  the  fifty-three  counties  mentioned  amount  in 
some  cases  to  as  high  as  nineteen  per  cent,  or  more,  altho  the 
average  is  considerably  less  than  that.  It  is,  however,  large 
enough  to  show  the  very  decided  trend  that*  has  set  in  during 
the  past  ten  years  and  which,  if  it  continues,  threatens  to  de- 
crease the  productivity  of  the  farms  to  the  point  of  danger. 

"The  man  who  left  the  plow  in  response  to  the  lure  of  high 
wages  and  the  bright  lights  of  the  movie  theater  of  the  city 
has  found  that  the  new  life  is  not  all  beer  and  skittles.  After 
paying  high  rent  for  a  while  and  turning  the  remainder  of  his 
earnings  over  to  the  grocery  man  and  the  coal-dealer,  the  yearning 
for  farm-life  returns,  where  butter  and  milk  and  eggs  are  plenti- 
ful and  there  are  always  apples  and  potatoes  in  the  cellar  and 
flour  in  the  bin.  In  the  Ions  run  the  exodus  to  the  city  may 
prove  beneficial,  for  it  will  send  a  great  many  people  bach  to  the 
farms  to  stay." 

"There  are  twenty-nine  million  men  and  twenty-six  million 
women  in  this  country  who  are  eligible  to  \  ote  this  \  ear,"  points 
out  tin-  Indianapolis  News.  How  will  the  drift  of  people  city- 
ward affect  the  coming  elections'.'  Will  "uncertain"  State; 
become  still  more  uncertain  as  to  their  political  status'.'  Will 
Detroit,  for  instance,  will)  the  seventy  thousand  newly  acquired 
oes  which  it  lured  from  the  South,  take  on  a  tiev.    political 
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complexion?     The  Pittsburgh   Dispatch    says    of    the   shift    in 
voters : 

' '  Census-returns  showing  a  remarkable  drift  from  the  rural 
districts  to  the  centers  of  population  are  attracting  the  attention 
of  political  guessers.  Not  only  the  migration  of  negroes  north- 
ward, already  commented  upon,  but  the  shake-up  following  the 
draft  and  army  service  and  the  industrial  transfers  caused  by  war- 
demands  indicate  a  large  volume  of  voters  who  have  left  their 
former  homes  and  sought  new  ones.  Added  to  these,  cf  course, 
is  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and  the  political  prophets 
confess  themselves  more  at  sea  than  ever  before  in  attempting 
to  estimate  the  drift  of  the  campaign. 

"The  effect  of  these  migrations  and  additions  in  the  electorate 
is  particularly  perplexing  managers  in  heretofore  doubtful  States 
where  the  infusion  of  any  considerable  new  element  may  upset 
all  calculations.  The  assumption  that  the  negro  migrants  will 
for  the  first  time  have  a  chance  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  is 
taken  for  granted,  but  is  really  of  less  potency  for  change  than 
the  removal  of  white  voters  from  agricultural  districts  to  in- 
dustrial centers,  or  from  one  agricultural  State  to  another,  which 
took  place  in  large  numbers  during  the  war,  and  is  another  factor 
of  the  same  sort.  All  in  all,  it  is  admitted  that  never  have  the 
political  seers  been  confronted  with  a  greater  number  of  new 
factors  that  are  as  likely  as  not  to  make  hash  of  their  old-time 
estimates." 

There  is  also  another  political  phase  to  the  census  problem: 
What  effect  will  census-figures  have  on  the  distribution  of 
political  power?  Of  the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Oregon,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  Maryland,  for  which  census-figures  have  been 
made  public,  only  Vermont  has  registered  a  loss  in  population. 
As  we  read  in  the  Xew  York  Tribune: 

"The  present  ratio  of  representation  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Congress  is  211,877.  It  will  be  raised,  presumably,  in  the  new 
apportionment  act  to  between  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  Vermont  has 
two  seats  and  can  not  lose  one,  even  if  the  ratio  goes  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  because  she  will  have  more  than 
half  a  ratio  over.  Massachusetts  will  gain  one  seat  on  a  two- 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  basis,  thanks  to  a  major  fraction, 
altho  she  is  slightly  overrepresented  in  the  present  House. 
Connecticut  will  also  gain  a  seat,  increasing  her  delegation 
from  five  to  six. 

"Maryland's  representation  in  the  House  hasn't  changed  since 
1871.  She  has  six  seats  now,  and  will  have  six  under  the  new 
apportionment,  if  it  is  made  along  traditional  lines.  Colorado's 
increase  in  population  since  1910  has  been  high,  compared  with 
that  of  other  States,  but  she  can  not  gain  a  seat  because  she  has 
a  deficit  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  in  the  present  apportionment. 
Washington,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  surplus  fraction  of  eighty-two 
thousand  and  will  increase  her  House  representation  from  five 
to  six. 

"In  these  six  States — four  normally  Republican  and  two 
normally  Democratic — the  Republicans  can  expect  to  gain  three 
electoral  votes  after  1920  and  the  Democrats  none." 

Vermont  blames  her  one  per  cent,  loss  of  population  upon 
"war-conditions."  "The  creation  of  war-industries,"  says 
the  Manchester  Union,  "drew  many  Vermonters  to  neighboring 
cities."  Spokane  ascribed  her  loss  of  population  to  the  back- 
to-the-farm  movement  and  to  exaggeration  in  the  1910  census 
figures.  New  York,  however,  after  a  city  census,  admits  that 
one  of  the  boroughs,  Manhattan,  has  lost  population,  but  none 
of  the  metropolitan  dailies  appears  to  be  much  exercised  over 
the  fact.  "Better  than  bothering  about  the  census  figures 
would  be  some  intelligent  thought  now  to  make  the  city  habitable, 
its  port  cheap  and  efficient  for  commerce,  its  streets  safe  from 
automobiles,  and  its  schools  modern,"  points  out  the  New 
York  World.  Ordinarily,  however,  as  Frank  J.  Taylor  writes 
in  the  New  York  Globe,  "we  Americans  are  naive  folks  when  it 
comes  to  census  figures,"  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
editorially  holds  out  the  hope  that  "some  day  a  model  city  will 
furnish  an  original  attitude  toward  the  census;  it  will  hail  with 
joy  the  announcement  that  its  population  is  not  too  great  for  its 
street-railways,  its  schools,  and  its  homes." 


What  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  characterizes  as  "dis- 
turbing factors"  have  entered  into  our  census  calculations. 
During  the  war-period  immigration  fell  off  to  the  extent  of  four 
millions  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  entry  before  the  war, 
and  in  addition  to  this  almost  that  number  left  the  United 
States  for  war-service  in  Europe.     Continues  The  Globe-Democrat: 

"The  reduction  in  labor  supply  due  to  the  decline  of  four 
million  in  immigration  and  the  emigration  of  three  million  five 
hundred  thousand,  nearly  every  one  of  whom  was  an  able- 
bodied  worker,  is  reflected  in  our  shortage  of  production  and 
high  cost  of  everything  produced.  It  is  also  reflected  in  the 
wages  being  paid  in  all  industries,  including  those  employing 
foreign-born  workers  almost  exclusively.  Aside  from  labor- 
shortage  and  underproduction,  why  should  a  decline  in  the  rate 
of  growth  be  deplored?  Why,  in  fact,  should  cities  measure 
themselves  with  other  cities  by  the  census  yard-stick?  A 
business  man  might  as  well  compare  himself  with  a  competitor 
by  getting  on  the  scales.  The  prosperity,  the  health,  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  within  the  limits  of  a  city  should  mean 
mores  than  a  count  of  their  numbers.  Instead  of  estimating  and 
speculating  on  the  total  the  census  will  reveal,  and  being  boastful 
or  disturbed  as  it  may  be  high  or  low,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  on  hand  the  far  more  important  task  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  creation  of  conditions  of  general 
prosperity  and  contentment." 


PRICES   SLIPPING  A  NOTCH 

REVELATION  OF  THE  FACT  that  the  public  might  have 
had  lower  prices  long  ago  by  just  refusing  to  pay  the 
■  high  ones  runs  between  the  lines  of  all  the  editorials  that 
lay  the  present  ebb  of  prices  to  the  public  cessation  of  buying. 
True,  the  drop  is  not  considered  to  be  anything  of  a  landslide, 
and  it  seems  to  depend  somewhat  on  where  you  live  whether 
it  is  coming  your  way  or  not,  but  evidence  of  an  actual  decline 
in  the  prices  of  certain  staple  commodities  is  contained  in  the 
latest  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  There  are  even 
marked  indications  that  living  costs  have  started  on  their  long- 
awaited  fall,  altho  in  the  latest  estimate  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  we  are  told  that  "while  the  average  monthly  family  ex- 
penditure for  food  decreased  in  seventeen  cities  of  the  United 
States,  it  increased  in  thirty-two."  However,  what  the  Board 
calls  "an  important  downward  tendency"  in  the  prices  of  all 
commodities,  excepting  food,  "is  evidenced  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,"  we  are  told,  "and  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  price  of 
raw  products  also  forecasts  lower  food  prices."  "But,""  darkly 
hints  the  Syracuse  Herald,  "there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  question  whether  these  reductions  represent  a 
permanent  turn  in  the  tide,  or  are  only  temporary."  True, 
sugar  is  selling  at  ten  cents  a  pound  less  than  its  early  August 
price,  but  the  price  of  hard  coal  has  risen.  And  there  still 
remains,  as  The  Herald  points  out,  the  effect  which  recent 
freight-rate  advances  will  have  on  retail  prices. 

Nevertheless,  "a  wholesome  readjustment  of  prices  is  still 
going  on  in  this  country  and  is  likely  to  proceed  until  costs  to 
consumers  get  closer  to  the  normal,"  is  the  cheerful  view  taken 
of  the  matter  by  the  Philadelphia  Press.  But  it  is  only  "after 
the  consumers  have  been  mulcted  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  excess  profits"  that  prices  are  approaching  prewar 
figures,  the  Kansas  City  Journal  reminds  us.  "Refusal  of  tin- 
buying  public  to  pay  the  prices  asked"  is  said  by  the  Newark 
Evening  News  to  be  responsible  for  lowering  prices,  "just  as  it 
did  last  spring  with  retail  clothing,"  and  others  hold  that  there 
is  an  accumulation  of  goods  which  must  be  sold  at  a  reduction. 
The  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  who  is 
in  a  position  to  know  intimately  the  business  condition  of  the 
country,  has  this  to  say  of  the  possibility  of  lower  prices: 

"Expecting  lower  prices,  the  public  decreased  their  buying. 
The  retailer,  therefore,  was  forced  to  sell  commodities  at  sacrifice 
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prices,  and  the  wholesaler,  in 
turn,  was  compelled  to  accept 
cancelations  and  the  return  of 
merchandise  and  dispose  of 
stocks  at  figures  below  actual 
cost.  Manufacturers  quickly  fell 
the  shift  of  conditions,  and, 
without  orders  sufficient  to  keep 
their  plants  running,  have  been 
compelled  to  dispose  of  many 
commodities  at  less  than  pro- 
duction cost. 

"It  is  regrettable  that  our 
people  are  not  better  informed 
on  those  economic  laws  which 
indicate  the  natural  trend  of 
prices.  The  high  costs  proved 
almost  unbearable  and  have  oc- 
casioned apprehension.  The 
psychological  difficulties  enter- 
ing to  make  high  prices  could 
have  been  overcome.  Fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  advance  in  prices 
could  have  been  lopped  off  if  the 
people  earlier  had  been  induced 
to  buy  only  moderate-priced 
goods  and  had  not  shown  ex- 
pectation, even  eagerness,  to  pay 
high  prices.  What  profiteering 
there  was  could  have  been  elimi- 
nated, and  thereby  prices  re- 
duced to  that  extent." 

Economic  experts  see  relief  on 
the  industrial  horizon,  we  are 
told,  but,  in  the  words  of  the 
Buffalo  Commercial,  "the  long- 
expected  crash  has  not  come — 
yet."  "  The  demand  for  luxuries  and  semiluxuries  has  every- 
where notably  fallen  off,  and  merchants  are  maintaining  an 
attitude  of  caution  in  replenishing  their  stocks,"  says  the  New 
York  Times;  The  Wall  Street  Journal  sees  hope  in  the  passing  of 
the  .railroads  to  private  control,  with  an  accompanying  improve- 
ment in  the  distribution  of  coal  and  other  commodities,  and 
the  Manchester  Union  points  out  that  "the  reduction  in  prices 
is  taking  place  without  the  usual  dislocation  of  financial  and 
producing  machinery."  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  dis- 
cussing this  phase  and  the  fact  that  "the  fall  in  prices  since 
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last  winter  has  been  world- 
wide," introduces  a  new  factor 
— the  decline  in  ocean  freight- 
rates — into  the  situation.  Says 
The  Evening  Post: 

"Behind  these  home  con- 
siderations, and  perhaps  pro- 
viding the  main  explanation  for 
the  fact  that  the  fall  in  prices 
since  last  winter  has  been  world- 
wide, stands  the  fact,  of  which 
loo  little  account  has  yet  been 
made,  of  the  great  decline  in 
ocean  freight-rates.  With  the 
world's  tonnage  of  all  types  of 
ships  nowT  far  in  excess  of  the 
prewar  total,  and  with  commer- 
cial communications  which  had 
for  years  been  partly  or  wholly 
blocked  reopened  to  interna- 
tional trade,  the  influence  both 
on  supplies  of  goods  and  on  cost 
of  delivery  at  market  can  not 
fail  to  remain  effective. 

"The  question  is  still  discust 
whether  prices  may  not  sudden- 
lv  :ise  again,  when  the  usually 
active  autumn  purchases  of  the 
public  begin;  but  the  best  busi- 
ness judgment  seems  to  answer 
in  the  negative.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  duration 
of  the  'consumer's  strike,'  even 
in  such  articles  as  shoes  and 
clothing.  But  ku  scarcity  of 
credit,  especially  when  asked 
for  by  speculative  merchants 
and  producers  who  would  like  to  hold  goods  back  from  mar- 
ket, will  be  at  least  as  great  in  the  autumn  as  in  midsummer." 

;'The  individual  sacrifices  which  the  war  imposed  on  the  public 
in  the  form  of  higher  living  costs  will  be  more  than  compensated 
for  in  the  end,"  thinks  the  Washington  Post,  and  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  agrees  that  "in  time  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  may  be  increased  at  least  to  what  it  was  while  the 
country  was  at  war."  But  right  here,  thinks  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  enters  the  question  of  wages,  and  whether  or 
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not  they  are  to  come  down  in  company  with  the  cost  of  com- 
modities.    Says  the  Norfolk  daily: 

"How  far  prices  can  fall  without  affecting  wage-standards 
adjusted  to  the  cost  of  living  when  it  was  at  its  peak  is  a  ques- 
tion that  will  become  increasingly  important  as  the  price-level 
sinks.     From  this  there  can  be  no  escape. 

"It  is  impossible  to  pay  war-time  wages  out  of  peace-time 
profits  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  sharper  competi- 
tion of  a  stable  market  operating  on  a  low-price  level.  The 
problem  is  already  making  itself  felt.  The  first  phase  is  uPdm- 
ployment.      The  second  phase  is  reemployment  at  lower  wages. 

"Falling  prices,  it  is  clear,  are  not  all  joy.  They  entail  busi- 
ness problems  of  the  first  magnitude  and  they  portend  a  coming 
personal  problem  for  every  wage-earner." 

After  all,  "is  the  cost  of  living  really  high?"  seriously  asks 
1  he  New  York  Tribune.  The  amount  of  income  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  prices,  thinks  The  Tribune,  and  it  further  believes 
thai  "people  as  a  whole  are  better  off  than  they  were  five  years 
ago."  In  those  days,  points  out  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald, 
increased  exports  to  fighting  Europe  sky-rocketed  prices,  because 
of  Europe's  newly  acquired  purchasing  power  and  the  consequent 
increased  demand  on  our  production.  Now  that  Europe  is  again 
producing  goods  and  offering  them  for  sale  in  this  country,  there 
will  be  a  gradual  change  in  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand, 
we  are  told,  with  a  resulting  decline  in  prices.  Continues 
The  Sun: 

"The  question  of  prices  is  not  local  but  international.  No 
sound  judgment  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  can  be  reached  unless 
consideration  is  given  to  world-production  as  contrasted  with 
world  demand.  Inflation,  money  stringency,  and  all  other 
troubles  of  to-day  are  but  side  issues  without  effect  except  as 
they  relate  to  supply  and  demand  in  the  markets  for  food  and 
materials. 

"  "Notwithstanding  all  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to 
force  prices  down  in  the  name  of  deflation  the  one  cause  for  the 
decline,  and  the  one  indication  that  the  Reserve  Board's  prophecy 


will  be  fulfilled,  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  production  of 
Europe  as  reflected  in  her  larger  exports  to  this  country." 

Richmond  is  one  of  the  seventeen  cities  in  which  the  high 
cost  of  living  has  taken  a  tumble.  "Almost  daily  some  fresh 
quotation  appears  which  encourages  the  hope  that  the  high 
level  of  prices  is  at  last  dropping  lower,"  notes  The  Ti?nes- 
Dispatch  of  that  city,  and  in  a  resume  of  the  decline  of  prices 
we  are  told  by  this  paper  that — 

"The  good  news  began  to  appear  in  print  when  the  wheat 
market  broke;  when,  due  to  a  resumption  of  competitive  con- 
ditions in  that  field,  with  the  passing  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Corporation,  wheat  went  'off'  point  after  point  as  the  trading 
proceeded.  Almost  immediately  the  price  of  flour  went  down 
as  was  inevitable,  and  while  this  product  costs  enough  now,  it  is 
cheaper  throughout^  the  country  than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
since  the  government-guaranty  price  on  wheat  was  established. 

"Thereafter  came  the  decline  in  the  market  price  of  cotton,  a 
decline  not  yet  reflected  in  the  price  of  goods  manufactured 
under  the  old  order,  but  which  eventually  must  be  felt  all  along 
the  line.  Almost  simultaneously,  the  woolen  industry  felt  a 
bump,  and  the  price  of  shoes  in  most  sections  of  the  country  has 
gone  down  somewhat. 

"On  top  of  all  this  is  the  weakening  potato  market,  due  to 
the  enormous  crop  now  coming  in,  and  cheaper  vegetables,  the 
immediate  result  of  the  favorable  season.  Taken  all  in  all, 
there  is  much  that  is  gratifying  in  the  cost-of-living  prospect." 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  news  of  all  is  that  prices  for 
wool  cloth,  as  announced  by  William  M.  Wood,  president  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company,  are  to  average  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  lower  than  last  year,  altho  there  has  been 
no  cut  in  wages.  Said  Mr.  Wood  at  the  opening  of  the  spring 
exhibit  on  September  9: 

"It  is  time  business  started  up  again,  and  we  are  going  after 
orders  to  fill  our  mills.  We  are  going  to  attract  buyers  for 
woolen  goods  in  a  wool-wearing  country.  The  way  to  start 
the  market  is  to  slash  the  price,  and  nobody  can  ask  for  lower 
prices  than  we  have  named." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Woman's  sphere  is  no  longer  flattened 

Pilot. 

America  is  first  in  the  running  broad  j 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Politics  this  year  is  about  the  only  th 
at  the  old   rates. — Manila   Bulletin. 

It  now  appears  that  the  Soviet's 
conquest  of  the  Pole  must  be  ranked 
with  Dr.  Cook's. — Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot. 

The  initial  mistake  was  made  in 
ihe  Irish  problem  when  Ireland  was 
located  so  near  to  England. — Colum- 
bia Record. 

The  hair-tonic  consumers  must  be 
the  fellows  who  used  to  boast  that 
they  could  either  drink  or  let  it  alone. 
— Detroit  Journal. 

The  profiteers  seem  to  be  laboring 
under  the  impression  that  all  of  us 
have  Carnegie's  ambition  to  die  poor. 
—Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

Even  the  most  unmilitary  can 
readily  grasp  what  a  strong  barrier 
can  be  made  of  a  combination  of 
barb  wire  and  Poles.— Philadelphia 
Xorth  American. 

Reclamation  is  the  key  to  the 
high  cost  of  living,  declares  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  thus  adding  another  to  a 
sizable  bunch  of  keys.  But  none  of 
them  seems  to  fit. — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  new  freight-rates  really  offer 
very  slight  opportunity  for  further 
.  profiteering,  but  our  sturdy  Ameri- 
can profiteers  have  been  schooled 
from  childhood  in  the  art  of  making 
the  best  of  things  as  they  find  them. 
— Kansas  City  Star. 


at  the  polls. — Norfolk  Virgin  inn- 
ump  and  standing  high  prices. — 
iik  you  can  pet  a  stomach  full  of 


According  to  reports  the  Bolsheviki  ran  out  of  ammunition  and  Poland- 
-Brooklyn  Eagle. 

One  trembles  to  think  what  that  town  of  Przasnysz  would  be  without  its 
a." — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

AVe  might  build  a  memorial  to  war-prices  if  we  could  safely  put  up 

anything  that  high. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Sugar  is  just  as  sweet  if  not  so 
dear. — Omaha  World-Herald. 

The  Russian  invaders  of  Poland 
have  eclipsed  "Babe"  Ruth's  home- 
run  record. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Pied- 
mont. 

Great  Britain  is  giving  Egypt 
freedom  to  do  anything  Great  Britain 
wants  her  to  do. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

The  reason  the  Democrats  are  so 
virtuous  is  probably  because  money 
is  _the  root  of  all  evil. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

"Deer  to  Supplant  Beef,"  says  a 
head-line,  but  the  packers  play  that 
game  by  making  beef  dear. — Green- 
ville (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  United  States  had  better  ac- 
quire a  seat  in  the  League  of  Nations 
before  the  best  ones  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  speculators. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Comrade  Debs  declares,  surpriz- 
ingly,  that  the  chief  issue  is  the  coal- 
shortage.  We  supposed  Gene  had 
got  his  coal  in  for  the  winter. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Now  we  shall  witness  the  spectacle 
of  men  who  don't  know  a  guest-towel 
from  an  embroidered  napkin  trying 
to  tell  their*  wives  how  to  vote  on 
important  issues.^— Kansas  City  Star. 


"UNHATCH  YO'SE'P!" 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


AUSTRALIAN   FEARS   OF  AMERICA 


A  ME  RICA'S  "INVASION"  of  the  Pacific  and  her  possible 
,  A-\  designs  on  Asia  are  a  familiar  complaint  in  some  sec- 
-*-  -*-  tions  of  the  Japanese  press.  Now  begin  to  be  heard 
'remarks"  from  various  quarters  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
where  the  trade  "aggressiveness"  of  Americans  is  the  chief 
source  of  irritation.  The  Auckland  Weekly  News  declares  "it  is 
beyond  question  that  (he  thoughts  of  Americans  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  British 
Dominions  in  the  Pacific,"  where 
they  see  in  ''young  nations  of 
great  potential  development  peo- 
ples of  their  own  language  and 
their  own  political  temperament, 
and  possible  customers  for  the 
export  trade  which  at  the  mo- 
ment lies  near  tp  every  Ameri- 
can's heart."  But  Americans  fail 
to  realize  that  Xew-Zealanders 
and  Australians  are  "first  and 
foremost  a  British  people,  and 
can  be  friends  only  with  friends 
of  the  family."  They  value 
American  friendship  deeply,  but 
prize  the  British  connection  still 
more,  we  are  told,  and  while  they 
will  gladly  trade  with  America 
"  Britah^  must  enjoy  their  first 
trading  preference."  Another 
criticism  launched  against  Ameri- 
cans is  based  upon  the  visit  of 
Dr.  Mannix  to  New  York,  where, 
in  the  impression  of  this  weekly, 
"civic  honor"  was  accorded  to 
him,  and  it  observes: 


j&Ba&fol. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

The  Great  American  Patriot  and  Statesman 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  VIEWS  were  stated  In  this  way: 

When  an  American  pays  dollars  for  steel  to  a  foreign  manu- 
facturer. America  has  the  steel  and  the  foreigner  has  the  dollars. 
But  when  he  pays  dollars  for  steel  to  an  American  manufacturer. 
America  'has  both  the  steel  and  the  dollars. 


"We  are  not,  as  our  transpacific  cousins  probably  realize, 
enamored  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  in  its  present  form, 
and  if  it  could  be  enlarged  to  include  America  we  should  view- 
it  as  a  much  more  effective  instrument  of  the  world's  peace. 
Fortunately  we  have  not  been  faced  with  the  problem  of  Japanese 
immigration,  but  we  should  regard  it  in  much  the  same  light 
as  the  Calif ornians,  while  we  share  the  American  suspicion  that 
Japan  has  observed  neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  alliance 

in  so  far  as  it  stipulates  the  main- 
tenance of  the  territorial  integrity 
of  China  and  the  preservation  of 
equal     commercial     opportunity 

for  all 

"If  a  halt  is  to  be  called  in 
Japan's  encroachment  on  China, 
Britain  must  express  herself  un- 
equivocally before  she  renews 
the  alliance.  In  so  doing  she 
would  voice  American  opinion  as 
well  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Do- 
minions. Indeed,  there  is  so  much 
in  common  between  the  British 
and  American  view  that  imperial 
statesmanship  might  well  aim  at 
widening  the  scope  of  the  alli- 
ance to  include  the  United  States. 
If,  in  so  doing,  it  could  remove 
causes  of  quarrel  between  America 
and  Japan  it  would  contribute 
very  powerfully  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  But  America  must 
understand  that  howrever  much 
the  British  Dominions  may  desire 
her  company,  they  can  only  ac- 
cept it  on  condition  that  her 
friendship  drives  no  wedge  in  the 
British  alliance.  Otherwise  they 
choose  allies  which  can  also  be 
friends  of  Britain." 


Lincoln's    words    are    true    to-day.      When    Australia    sends    outside    the 
Commonwealth  for  Iron  and  Steel,  she  does  an  injustice  to  Australians  hy 
depriving  them  of  work,  and  also  places  the  Commonwealth  at  the  meicy 
ol  an  enemy  in  the  time  of  danger. 


"Americans  would  consider  it 
an  ill-judged  compliment  to  them 
if  the  freedom  of  Melbourne  were 
conferred  upon  an  American  who 
had  opposed  the  draft  law.  This 
mistake  will  not  occur,  but  if 
Australia,  rightly  or  wrongly,  per- 
mits his  freedom  to  a  man  who  strove  to  limit  Tier  war-effort  and 
now  affronts  her  most  cherished  ideals,  she  may  reasonably  expect 
Americans  to  refrain  from  making  him  the  vehicle  of  compliments. 
To  put  the  matter  bluntly.  America  can  not  be  friends  with  Dr. 
Mannix  and  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  at  the  same  time; 
she  can  not,  as  has  openly  been  suggested,  be  friends  with  the 
Dominions  and  be  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  Americans  have  argued  that  the  new  international  status 
accorded  the  Dominions  by  the  Peace  Treaty  implies  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  British  alliance,  they  are  profoundly  and  tragically 
mistaken.  Such  an  inexcusable  error  of  judgment  on  their  part 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  estranging  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  would  be  a  calamity.  Providi  d  America  seeks 
to  make  no  distinctions  between  the  British  peoples,  the  Domin- 
ions will  welcome  her  advances,  and  her  friendship  may  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  shaping  of  British  policy  and  world 

tance,  on  many  important  points  American  sentiment 

I  closelv  with  that  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  Auck- 

e       Sews  cites  the  western  American  attitude;  toward 
S>  " 

mud   that   of  New  Zealand   and   Australia." 


AUSTRALIAN  IRON  AND  STEEL 

Nothing  else  should  be  used  in  Australian   Workshops 


AUSTRALIA    ADVERTISES    LINCOLN. 

But   the  full-page  advertisement  from  the  Sydney  Bulletin  here 
reproduced  appears  to  be  a  warning  against  American  "  invasion." 


But  for  a  really  refreshing 
onslaught  on  America  and  her 
products,  we  may  turn  to  the 
Sydney  Bulletin,  which  laments 
the  fact  that  Australians  are 
becoming  utterly  Americanized. 
Thus  it  tells  us: 


"According  to  the  latest  computation  Australia  has  five  and  a 
quarter  million  people,  of  whom  two  and  a  quarter  millions  live 
in  six  coastal  cities.  Aud  about  two  millions  of  the  two  and  a 
quarter  are  undergoing  a  process  of  Americanization.  They  read 
American  books  and  magazines,  chew  American  gum,  and  wrear 
American  clothing.  They  sing  American  songs,  dance  American 
rags,  and  import  large  quantities  of  American  music-hall  per- 
formers to  show  them  how  to  do  it.  They  take  an  excessive 
interest  in  the  deeds  of  American  bruisers.  Above  all,  they  are 
munificent  and  credulous  patrons  of  American  moving  pictures. 
In  reality,  the  Americans  are  poor  film-actors  compared  with 
the  more  emotional  and  mobile-featured  Latin  races,  particu- 
larly the  Italians  and  French,  but,  thanks  to  the  picture  combine 
and  its  press-agents.  Australia  is  flooded  with  the  gaudy  pro- 
ductions of  American  'studios,'  and  it  crowds  the  biograph 
theaters  to  see  self-conscious  and  flat-chested  American  actresses, 
who  get  far  more  adulation  than  is  good  for  them,  trailing  their 
robes  through  pretentious  travesties  of  art  and  life.  There  is  an 
occasional  protest  against  this  cult  of  Americanism,  especially 
when  some  whooping  Yankee  war-picture  happens  to  meet  a 
crowd  consisting  largely  of  returned  Diggers,  but  the  rising  gener- 
ation  has  got  it  had." 

So  great    is   the  vogue  of   the   American   novel  and  moving- 
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picture  that  the  youth  of  urban  Australia  "knows  more  about 
outback  life  in  the  United  States  than  it  does  about  outback 
life  in  the  Commonwealth."  avers  The  Bulletin,  which  adds 
that  Australian  youth  is  certainly  more  familiar  with  the  roman- 
tic side  of  Western  America  as  seen  through  the  media  of  fiction 
and  motion  photography  than  it  is  with  the  romantic  side,  say, 
of  Westralia,  and  we  read : 

"The  bush  has  scenes  innumerable  of  equal  beauty,  but,  be- 
mused with  American  fiction  of  the  reeled  and  written  order, 


MADE    IN    AUSTRALIA. 

Thk  Hawkers — "Don't  bother  making  that  thing  for  yourself, 
sonny.     We  can  sell  you  one  for  sixpence." 

The  Boy — "  Quite  so;  but  if  I  make  it  myself  I'll  have  it  and  the 
sixpence,  too."  —The  Bulletin   (Sydney'. 

the  youth  of  the  big  cities  is  unaware  of  it.  There  is  romance 
a-plenty  in  outback  Australia,  especially  the  northern  part  of  it, 
but  young  Australia  has  'contracted  the  habit  of  looking  to 
America  for  its  romance,  and  hasn't  time  to  consider  the  superior 
attractions  of  its  own  country.  Moreover,  the  songs  it  sings 
are  mostly  about  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  and  its  fashionable 
dances  come  to  it  from  nigger-shanties  on  the  Mississippi,  with 
Barbary  coast  trimmings,  and  it  is  unpleasantly  addicted  to 
foolish  ejaculations  like,  'Sure!'  and  'Gee!'  and  there  are  other 
respects  in  which  it  contrives  to  give  a  cheap  and  depressing 
imitation  of  the  cheapest  sort  of  Yank.  America  is  a  great 
country,  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  foreign  country,  and  regard  for 
foreign  countries  can  be  overdone.  To  think  too  much  of  a 
foreign  country  is  to  think  too  little  of  one's  own.  And  a  people 
that  relies  upon  another  people  to  write  its  books,  songs,  and 
periodicals  and  make  its  moving  pictures  pays  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  itself." 

The  greatest  of  bugbears  about  America  in  the  eyes  of  not  a 
few  Australian  editors,  however,  is  the  so-called  "Frith  Act," 
under  which  they  maintain  "American  trusts  can  buy  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  cheapest  markets  of  the  world,  take  them  to  the 
United  States  in  bond,  stamp  them  as  products  of  the  United 
States,  and  reexport  them."  Several  American  concerns  are  said 
to  be  operating  under  this  act,  and  it  is  these  concerns  that  are 
reported  to  be  investing  capital  in  Asia.  An  authoritative  denial 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  measure  as  the  "Frith  Act"  appears 
in  a  letter  addrest  to  the  editor  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  (New  York). 


A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  The  Literary  Digest 
by  Mr.  0.  K.  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  because  of  the  quotation  in  these  pages  of  a  statement 
of  the  Sydney  Bulletin  on  the  so-called  "Frith  Act."  Mr. 
Davis  writes: 

"There  is  no  Frith  Act  among  our  Federal  Statutes.  There 
is  no  member  of  Congress  named  Frith,  either  in  the  Senate  or 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  there  is  no  person  of 
that  name  in  any  prominent  place  in  the  Government.  I  am 
myself  somewhat  familiar  with  the  statutes  of  the  United  States 
affecting  foreign  trade,  and  I  never  heard  of  the  Frith  Act  until 
I  saw  it  mentioned  in  these  Australian  publications.  I  have 
consulted  several  gentlemen  exceptionally  well  versed  in  these 
matters  and  have  found  none  who  has  ever  heard  of  any  such 
statute,  nor  is  any  one  able  to  suggest  to  me  any  statute  with 
anything  like  similar  provisions  to  which  the  name  of  Frith 
Act  might  have  been  given  erroneously. 

"Moreover,  the  provisions  ascribed  to  the  Frith  Act  are,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  directly  the  opposite  to  what  is  the  law  in  the 
United  States.  Sub-section  1,  paragraph  7,  section  4  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1913,  which  is  now  in  force  in  this  country,  requires 
the  marking  of  the  country  of  origin  on  goods  imported  into 
the  United  States  and  renders  impossible  the  reexporting  as 
American  goods  of  the  cheap  products  of  the  Orient,  which  is 
the  procedure  your  article  describes  is  possible  under  the  so-called 
Frith  Act. 

"Of  course,  the  importation  of  raw  materials  from  the  Orient 
and  their  manufacture  in  American  factories  entitle  American 
factories  to  export  the  finished  product  as  American  goods. 
Certainly  there  would  be  a  comparatively  limited  export  of 
British  goods  if  British  manufacturers  were  required  to  mark 
their  goods  in  accordance  with  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
raw  materials. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  does  not  tend  to  promote  Australian 
prosperity  to  publish  articles  apparently  designed  to  create  un- 
pleasantness with  regard  to  Australian-American  trade.  I  doubt 
if  you  woidd  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  it 
would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  Australia  to  expand  her  trade 
with  the  United  States.  It  is  surely  true  that  the  more  trade 
there  is  between  the  two  countries,  the  more  profit  there  will 
be  for  more  Australians.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  there 
will  be  more  profit  for  mere  Americans.  But  I  don't  know  any 
Americans  who  are  in  trade  with  Australia  who  have  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  Australians  making  every  legitimate  and  reason- 
able profit  out  of  the  trade.  Foreign  trade  is  always,  at  least, 
a  two-sided  transaction,  and  it  prospers  best  when  it  profits 
both  sides.  Nothing  is  gained  for  either  side  by  promoting 
distrust  and  antagonism." 


POLAND  THE  "KEYSTONE"  OF  EUROPE'S 

PEACE 

THE  FUTURE  PEACE  of  all  Em-ope  is  bound  up  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Poland,  and  the  future  posi- 
tion of  England  particularly  is  implied  in  this  solution, 
according  to  a  British  critic,  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  who  deplores 
the  fact  that  "not  one  Englishman  in  a  thousand  yet  conceives 
how  so  remote  a  discussion  can  affect  him."  The  presence  of 
Poland  in  Europe  and  the  meaning  and  value  of  an  independent 
Poland,  a  sovereign  state  of  the  Poles,  he  avers,  is  "a  mixture 
of  the  political  and  geographical."  Geographically.  Poland  he 
defines  as  the  highly  distinct  and  separate  culture  developed  in 
the  basin  of  the  Vistula,  standing  inland,  with  but  a  narrow 
issue  to  the  European  seas  upon  the  north,  no  issue  to  the 
European  seas  upon  the  south,  and  even  by  the  narrow  issue 
to  the  north  debouching  not  upon  the  general  seas  of  the  world, 
but  upon  an  enclosed  sea.  The  political  position  of  Poland,  we 
are  told,  is  that  of  a  special  state  separate  from  its  neighbors, 
which  acts  "as  a  sort  of  bastion  of  western  civilization  in  the  east 
of    Europe."     In    The    Illustrated    London    Neios,  Mr.     Belloc 

proceeds :  set 

it-t 

"If  you  look  at  a  map  of  Europe,  you  will  find  tha  tnature 

has  provided  four  main  regions.     There  is,  on  the'  voU,  the 

vast  unbroken  territory  which   continues   the  Asia  ^^system 

and  produced  what  was  known  till  recently  as  *         'ussiau 
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Empire.  On  the  west,  you  have  the  Atlantic  region,  which  has 
been  the  product  of  the  ocean.  France  has  grown  up  under  that 
influence,  and  so  has  this  country;  Norway  and  the  low  coun- 
tries and  the  western  coast  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  enter  the 
same  category.  Next  you  have,  with  a  very  different  climate, 
Very  different  opportunities,  the  seed-plot  of  all  our  civiliza- 
tion, our  origin,  the  Mediterran- 
ean basin,  which  comprises  most 
of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  a  small 
strip  of  France,  all  Italy,  Greece, 
and  the  Levant.  Lastly,  you 
have  the  division  which  specially 
concerns  us  in  the  matter  of  Po- 
land— central  Europe." 

The  characteristic  of  central 
Europe.  Mr.  Belloc  goes  on  to 
say,  is  a  system  of  four  great 
rivers,  three  of  them  rising  in 
the  tackbone  of  the  mountains 
which  run  from  the  Jura  and 
Savoy  to  the  Karpathians. 
These  rivers,  the  general  course 
of  which  runs  from  south  to 
north,  have  acted  throughout 
history  each  as  the  nucleus,  each 
not  necessarily  of  a  state,  but  of 
a  way  of  living.  Each  has  been 
a  great  highway,  and  each  has 
had  the  power  to  spread  out- 
ward, eastward,  and  westward 
from  its  banks,  and  along  its 
tributaries,  a  social  type  of  its 
own.     All    this   is    modified,    of 

course,  by  a  hundred  accidents,  but  it  remains  true  that  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Oder  and  certainly 
the  Vistula,  as  material  causes  have  built  up  separate  regions.  In 
this  geographical  scheme  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula  stand  out  at 
once,  and  Mr.  Belloc  points  out  that: 

"The  unity  of  the  Rhine  basin  is  marred  by  the  weight  of 
two  strongly  contrasted  civilizations  lying  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west  of  it.  After  an  attempt  to  push  to  the  Elbe,  the 
Romans  abandoned  that  effort  and  made  the  Rhine  their  boun- 
dary, and  the  political  ambitions  of  the  groups  to  the  east  and 
to  the  wrest  of  the  river  have  divided  its  influence  ever  since. 


But  it  remains  roughly  true  that  the  one  or  the  other,  afany 
one  moment,  dominates  the  valley  as  a  whole.  It  is  either,  in 
the  main,  under  French  or  under  German  influence,  and  it  is  the 
struggle  to  make  it  one  or  the  other,  the  impossibility  of  making 
that  stream  an  arbitrary  line  of  division,  which  has  character- 
ized most  of  our  recent  western  historv." 


too    rMil£S-"  2O0 
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Polish  Soldibr- 
tho  present  lines." 


Oh,    yes,    Bolshevik, 


Illustrated  London  News." 

A    GEOGRAPHICAL    ASPECT    OF    THE    POLISH     PROBLEM. 
Central  Europe  as  the  region  of  I  lie  four  great  rivers,  showing  Poland  as  the  country  of  the  Vistula  region. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  Vistula,  where  we  have  a  completely 
individual  system,  and  Mr.  Belloc  explains: 

"No  one  has  ever  tried  to  make  the  Vistula  a  boundary; 
and  the  quarrels  or  agreements  of  contrasting  dominant  civili- 
zations to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  German  and  Russian,  Prot- 
estant and  Orthodox,  have  not  had  the  effect  of  absorbing  or 
dominating  the  region  of  the  Vistula,  but  only  the  unnatural  and 
temporary  effect  of  dislocating  it.  It  is  bad  enough  that  the 
great  highway  of  the  Rhine,  with  its  natural  unity,  should  be 
subject  to  political  disunion,  but  there  is  behind  that  disunion 
a  sort  of  historical  necessity.  In  the  case  of  the  Vistula  there 
is  no  such  necessity,  and  no  such  tradition.  The  dislocation  of 
the  natural  unity  of  the  Vistula  basin  can  only  be  artificially 
produced  (as  it  was  produced  by  the  crime  of  Frederick  the 
Great  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland),  and  such  a  dislocation 
produces  a  highly  unstable  equilibrium  throughout  the  whole 
of  eastern  Europe.  For  more  than  a  century  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Prussian  and  Russian  empires — both  predatory — to 
keep  Poland  divided  has  maintained  eastern  Europe  in  a  sort 
of  dangerous  balance.  There  is  no  permanence  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  kind;  and  therefore  it  is  that  Poland  restored  is 
essential  to  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  East." 

If  this  is  the  geographical  argument  in  favor  of  what  should 
be  to  all  a  clear  political  necessity  to  restore  tranquillity  to  Europe 
as  a  whole,  Mr.  Belloc  further  informs  us,  there  are  also  geo- 
graphical points  opposed  to  the  true  solution.  The  two  chief 
geographical  points  thus  opposed  are,  first,  the  absence  of  any 
natural  boundaries — save  a  small  strip  of  the  Karpathians  to  the 
south — and,  secondly,  the  absence  of  general  access  to  the  sea. 

"The  whole  mass  of  the  Polish  state  depends  for  the  trans- 
port of  its  commerce  upon  either  the  lengthy  and  expensive  land 
transport  eastward  through  the  plain,  or  upon  the  narrow  issue 
of  the  Vistula  mouth  and  the  port  of  Danzig.  The  Vistula  lias 
not  good  wharfage  along  its  banks,  its  delta  is  difficult  and 
shifting;  even  modern  art  has  not  made  of  Danzig  a  good  port, 
and  the  exit  is  upon  a  land-locked  sea  commanded  by  other 
Powers.      Therefore,   from    this  geographical   point    of   view,   the 

statesman     who    would    guarantee    Poland    must    artificial!} 

confirm  boundaries  which  nature   lias  not  set,  and  artificially  e,\- 

well    negotiate     bul  on  pand  aU(l  "Hprove  tne  only  gate  info  Poland,  the  gate  of  Danzig." 

— Madia  (Warsaw  Turning  from  the  geographical  elements  of  the  Polish  problem 
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to  the  political,  Mr.  Belloc  reminds  us  that  in  Poland  we  have 
"a  nation  so  sharply  differentiated  from  its  neighbors  by  tradi- 
tion, by  its  culture,  by  its  great  past,  and  especially  by  its 
religion,  that  you  can  not  subject  it  to  alien  rule  without  pro- 
ducing an  equilibrium  so  morally  unstable  as  to  be  a  certain 
cause  of  unceasing  trouble.''  The  area  of  this  sharply  differ- 
entiated territory  is  not  the  area  of  a  particular  speech,  we  are 
told,  still  less  the  area  of  a  peculiar  physical  type.  The  abused 
term  "ethnographical  Poland,"  which  presupposes  a  race  with 
sharp  boundaries,  does  not  apply,  and  Mr.  Belloc  adds: 

"The  test  is  religion.  To  the  west,  the  Polish  influence,  the 
Polish  ideas,  are  coincident  with  the  Catholic  religion;  the  Prus- 
sian culture  and  the  Prussian  ideas  are . coincident  with  the 
Protestant  religion.  That  is  true  all  along  the  border,  through 
Silesia  to  Teschen  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Czechs  and  the 
Moravians.  It  is  not  true  of  Bohemia,  still  less  is  it  true  of 
t lie  quarreling  civilizations  of  the  Rhine  Valley;  but  it  is  true 
of  the  civilizations  of  the,  Pole  and  of  the  German,  where  they 
are  contiguous. 

"On  the  east  the  distinction  is  not  quite  so  clear,  because 
historical  accident  has  there  caused  a  great  belt  to  be  alternately 
Catholic  and  Orthodox.  Austria  took  over  an  Orthodox  belt 
and  compelled  its  communion  with  Rome.  The  Russian  Czars 
took  over  a  belt  in  union  with  Rome  and  compelled  its  inhabi- 
tants, as  far  as  they  could,  to  a  new  communion  with  the  Eastern 
Church.  Alternating  conau?st  has  thus  disturbed  the  simplicity 
of  the  religious  boundarv  on  the  east;  but  none  the  less  there  is 
a  true  Polish  border  belt  on  the  east,  and  that  is  formed  by  the 
distinction  oev.veen  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  rite.  The  Poles 
follow  the  Latin  rite,  and  that  which  follows  the  Greek  rite, 
Uniate  or  Orthodox,  is  not  fully  Polish." 

Advocates  on  either  side  could  and  would  modify  the  above 
statement  greatly,  Mr.  Belloc  admits,  but,  if  we  eliminate 
advocacy  on  either  side,  the  truth  remains  that  "where  you 
have  the  Latin  rite  you  certainly  have  the  Pole;  where  the 
Latin  rite  ceases,  the  Polish  character  is  doubtful  and  can  be 
contested."  Here,  then,  would  seem  to  be  a  simple  political  test , 
namely,  that  an  independent  Poland  should  mean  what  can 
thus  be  distinguished  by  "a  fairly  easy,  applicable,  obvious, 
and  concrete  measure — the  test  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Vistula  basin,  of  Latin  and  Greek  rite 
on  the  eastern  side."  But  there  are  three  grave  political  diffi- 
culties, and  we  read: 

"The  first  is  that  the  lines  thus  established  are  not  clear-cut. 
The  second  is  that  a  considerable  population  of  Jews,  who,  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  regard  themselves  as  a  separate  nation, 
stands  fluctuating  and  in  common  to  what  is  certainly  Polish 
territory,  what  is  doubtful  Polish  territory  on  the  west,  and 
what  is  certainly  not  Polish  on  the  east.  The  third  difficulty 
is  the  fact  that  the  port  of  the  country,  Danzig,  is  neither  in  race 
nor  in  religion  assimilated  to  Poland;  it  is  Protestant  and 
German. 

"The  line  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  on  the  west  is 
not  only  extremely  sinuous,  it  is  also  disjointed.  It  cuts  off 
islands  of  the  one  religion  and  of  the  other;  if  you  tried  to 
follow  exactly  the  distinction  of  religion,  you  would  get  an 
impossible  frontier  like  so  much  fretwork,  with  little  enclaves 
which  would  be  quite  out  of  reality  in  any  settlement.  To  the 
east  it  is  even  worse.  You  can  pass  through  large  districts 
where  the  man  to  whom  you  speak  may  prove  to  be  Orthodox 
or  Uniate  or  of  the  Latin  rite  indifferently,  and  where  it  is'  even 
betting  which  he  will  turn  out  to  be.  It  is  clear  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  an  arbitrary  line  averaging,  but  not  exactly  coin- 
ciding with,  each  individual  case  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 

"The  Jewish  problem  is  insoluble.  It  can  simply  be  taken 
as  a  certainty  that  it  will  remain.  Something  like  half  the 
Jewish  nation  lives  within  the  boundaries  of  what  used  to  be 
the  great  Polish  State,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  it  lies  within 
what  is  definitely  and  admittedly  Polish  on  the  narrowest  con- 
struction of  that  word.  The  Jews  are  confined  to  the  towns, 
and  mainly  to  the  great  towns.  They  have  no  part  in  the 
peasant  life  of  the  country,  but  nearly  half  of  the  population 
of  Warsaw  is  Jewish.  The  third  modification,  the  position  of 
Danzig,  is  what  I  have  stated.  The  sole  port  of  Poland— and  not 
a  good  port  at  that — is  a  town  essentially  German  in  tradition 
and  culture." 


ENTENTE   M MEDDLING"   WITH   GERMAN 
TRANSPORTATION 

THE  TRAFFIC  REGULATIONS  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  are  plainly  aimed  at  the  subjection  of  Germany's 
rail  and  waterway  systems,  and  are  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  drastic  military  regulations  of  the  Treaty,  writes 
Minister  for  Home  Affairs  Oeser,  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatl, 
but  he  points  out  at  the  same  time  that  the  rest  of  Europe 
will  suffer-  as  much  as  Germany  from  the  dislocation  of  her  trans- 
portation systems.  An  early  and  lasting  recovery  of  the  economic 
life  of  Europe  is  extremely  difficult  as  matters  now  stand,  says 
this  German  authority,  who  repeats  the  familiar  complaint 
that  Germany  had  to  surrender  not  only  her  navy,  but  also  her 
merchant  marine,  so  that  she  might  be  cut  off  from  world  com- 
merce after  her  colonies  had  been  taken  away  from  her.  Yet 
the  Entente  knows  that  transoceanic  commerce  had  begun  to  be 
a  life  necessity  for  Germany,  especially  for  her  working-class. 
Not  content  with  such  a  privation,  we  are  told,  the  Entente  laid 
hands  also  on  Germany's  inland  navigation  which  has  remarkably 
expanded  during  the  past  twenty  years  and  was  bound  to  expand 
further.  As  the  Entente  could  not  take  Germany's  inland  traffic 
away  from  her,  it  did  the  next  best  thing  by  "internationalizing" 
the  more  important  streams,  and  this  Mr.  Oeser  interprets  as 
meaning  that  the  Entente  "assumes  control  over  them."  Thus 
the  Entente  "attempts  to  paralyze  this  phase  of  her  economic 
life  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  to  render  Germany's  provision- 
ing more  difficult,"  and  Mr.  Oeser  continues: 

"The  internationalization  of  Germany's  rivers  is  an  inter- 
ference with  the  management  and  utilization,  of  then  commercial 
and  political  values.  The  river  states,  which  naturally  are  most 
interested  in  the  streams,  can  no  longer  shape  themselves,  but 
must  have  the  consent  of  an  international  commission  for  all 
necessary  measures.  The  commercial  enhancement  of  the  water- 
ways, as  that  of  the  inland,  inures  to  the  benefit  of  all  inter- 
national commerce,  and  every  improvement  increasing  naviga- 
tion's capacity  is  a  gain  that  does  not  accrue  solely  to  the  country 
itself.  The  border  states  have  actually  been  declared  to  be 
'not  of  age,'  and  therefore  disqualified  to  manage  their  own 
water  traffic.  Thus  they  lose  their  responsibility  for  their 
rivers,  and  with  it,  presumably,  the  delight  in  them.  Whatever 
hereafter  is  to  be  done  for  these  rivers  will  be  done  laboriously 
and  with  no  joy  in  the  work.  The  international  commission  will 
never  be  able  to  force  the  border  states  to  incur  expenditures  for 
the  improvement  of  streams,  inasmuch  as  the  condition  of  then- 
budgets  already  offers  sufficient  obstacle  to  such  outlay.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  finance  navigation  improvements  by  other  means, 
and  if  the  streams  are  not  generally  to  fall  into  ruin,  there  is 
every  prospect  that  river  taxes  in  one  form  or  another  must  be 
resorted  to.  Socialization  of  inland  navigation,  which  has  often 
been  recommended,  is  prevented  by  the  Peace  Treaty,  as  all 
flags  must  be  permitted  on  the  waterways,  and  competition 
between  socialized  German  shipping  and  private  capitalistic 
foreign  shipping  seems  out  of  the  question  under  present 
conditions." 

Another  wail  of  Mr.  Oeser  is  uttered  on. the  treatment  the 
Entente  dealt  out  to  German  railroads,  and  he  tells  us: 

' '  The  tariff  policy  of  the  German  railroads,  which  was  governed 
by  the  powerful  Prussian  railroad  web,  was  variously  and  bitterly 
opposed,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  purposefully  handled  as  an 
effective  instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  our  domestic  economy. 
Other  tariffs  were  adapted  to  it  and  with  an  aim  at  equalization. 
Where  some  particular  need  or  passing  condition  of  distress 
existed,  an  effort  at  help  was  always  made  by  an  adequate 
adjustment  of  the  tariff.  As  Prussian  Minister  of  Railroads, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  repeal  all  exceptional  tariffs,  even  those 
in  favor  of  German  seaports,  because  the  Entente  had  everywhere 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  her  imports  and  exports  as 
well  as  for  their  transit,  as  our  guaranty  to  goods  of  the  same 
kind  in  Germany  (Article  365). 

"According  to  Article  326,  Germany  has  no  right  to  refuse 
her  participation  in  tariffs  which  assure  to  the  ports  of  one  of  the 
Allied  Powers  advantages  similar  to  those  which  she  grants 
to  her  own  harbors  or  those  of  another  Power.     According  to 
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Article  367  Germany  has  to  provide  arrangements  and  tariffs 
to  promote  transit  traffic  to  Germany.  Article  321  obligates 
Germany  to  make  no  distinction  in  the  exaction  of  duties  accord- 
ing to  the  owner  or  the  state  to  which  the  article  of  transport 
belongs,  and  not  to  facilitate  or  hamper  accordingly.  These 
and  the  rest  of  the  traffic  definitions  circumscribe  the  German 
tariff  sovereignt3%  and  they  confer  upon  the  Entente  the  possi- 
bility of  encroachment.  At  all  events,  they  prevent  the  shaping 
of  the  tariff  for  the  special  advancement  of  our  domestic  economy. 
"The  railroad,  according  to  its  very  nature,  needs  to  be 
handled  as  big  business,  on  which  account  the  Empire  has  placed 
all  German  roads  under  a  unified  administration.  Railroad 
traffic  realizes  full  value  only  when  it  is  conducted  on  a  large 
scale.  The  Peace  Treaty  also  militates  against  this  by  trans- 
planting 'Balkanizing'  ideas  into  the  railroad  system.  By 
thoroughly  preconcerted  design 
the  boundaries  are  so  arranged 
as  to  detach  from  Germany  as 
many  railroads  as  possible.  And 
where  this  was  not  taken  into 
consideration  at  the  outset,  as  in 
Eupen-Malmedy,  an  illegal  cor- 
rection was  later  attempted. 
The  loss  thus  accruing  to  traffic 
ts  revealed  by  the  technically 
prominent  railroad  plant  in 
Herbesthal  when  its  former  Ger- 
man and  the  present  Belgian 
Government  are  compared; 
every  railroader  bemoans  the 
present  condition.  Utterly  un- 
fortunate was  the  thought  of  de- 
taching the  railroad  in  the  same 
region  from  the  German  admin- 
istration, and  to  make  it  inde- 
pendent, since  such  a  small  en- 
terprise must  in  the  long  run 
produce  severe  hurt  and  losses. 
Already  traffic  on  the  Sarre  rail- 
roads has  been  subject  to  the 
direst  stagnation,  since  the 
French  have  manned  them  to- 
tally inadequately." 

But  the  conditions  in  the 
east  are  described  by  Mr.  Oeser 
as  being  utterly  bad.  He  dis- 
claims any  purpose  to  represent 
the  German  border  state  policy 
of  Brest  -  Litovsk,  but  from  a 
technical  point  of  view  of  trans- 
portation he  declares  it  much  more  sound  than  that  of  the 
Entente,  and  this  for  the  reason  that — 


acquire  much  life.  To  a  traffic  policy,  conscious  of  its  goal, 
this  or  that  notable  prospect  might  open  up,  but  the  present 
condition  is  simply  intolerable." 

In  the  Berlin  Deutscher  Revue,  Ludwig  Asch  cries  that  the 
Pan-Germans  aro  to  blame  for  the  Allies'  harsh  conditions. 


ITALY'S  AIM   IN  WORKMEN'S   INSURANCE 


THE    TERROR 
A  colossus  wi 


"Its  tacit  supposition  was  the  maintenance  of  the  railroads 
under  German  management.  That  would  have  resulted  in  a 
strong  and  capable  connected  railroad  net,  which  would  have 
proved  advantageous  to  all  the  nations  concerned;  and  a  re- 
newed economic  strength  could  thus  have  been  expected.  What 
the  Entente  has  now  forced  is  a  system  of  isolated,  small,  dis- 
connected nets,  the  opposite  of  all  this.  It  is  the  organized 
stoppage  of  traffic!  Especially  from  the  standpoint  of  traffic  I 
must  absolutely  agree  with  Lenine  in  his  insistence  on  a  common 
boundary  between  Russia  and  Germany,  which,  from  what  I 
have  said,  lies  altogether  in  the  interest  of  the  economic  life 
of  Europe. 

"Danzig  and  Memel,  the  totally  miscarried  miserable  'cor- 
ridor,' Lithuania  and  Latvia,  Poland,  German-Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugo-Slavia,  etc.,  all  of  them  small  railroad  systems 
with  no  present  and  without  a  visible  future!  Nowhere  an 
organizing,  constructive  thought,  everywhere  miserable,  bung- 
ling patchwork  with  no  understanding  of  traffic!  To  be  sure, 
Germany  and  her  economic  life  are  damaged  thereby.  But 
Germany  alone'.'  And  whose  is  the  advantage  of  this  dismem- 
bering of  international  traffic  which  can  only  flourish  where  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale?  It  may  safely  be  prophesied  thai  the 
countries  which  have  been  blest  thereby,  altho  under  com- 
pulsion we  have  to  a  larire  extent  equipped  them  well,  will  yet 
in  the  long  run  not  spill  silk  on  their  railroads.  The  necessity 
of  leaning  somewhere  for  support  seems  inevitable,  just  ;is 
the   Russian  railroads  without   foreign  aid   will   scarcely   again 


TO  LEAD  ALL  NATIONS  in  the  extent  and  variety 
of  insurance  for  its  workmen  is  the  proud  aim  of  Italy, 
which  she  realizes  in  part  in  the  law  for  compulsory 
insurance  of  workmen  against  disablement  and  old  age,  which 

took  effect  on  July  1  of  this 
year.  So  we  are  informed  by  a 
Milan  newspaper,  II  Sole,  which 
tells  us  that  the  objects  of  this 
law  are  the  grant  of  pensions  in 
the  case  of  disablement  and  old 
age,  provisional  monthly  allow- 
ances to  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  insured,  and  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  disablement.  In 
addition  to  this  measure,  it  is 
related,  the  Government  has  in 
prospect  bills  for  insurance 
against  unemployment  and 
against  sickness  arising  from  the 
insured  person's  employment. 
Such  protection,  it  is  said,  will 
cost  Italy  more  than  two  mil- 
liards of  lire  and  will  place  her 
ahead  of  all  nations  as  regards 
workmen's  insurance.  It  i9 
hoped  to  consolidate  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  insurance  in  opera- 
tion and  in  contemplation,  and 
also  the  various  subscriptions 
payable  by  way  of  premiums. 
For  the  due  observance  of  the 
OF  Versailles.  ^  it  is  stated,  all  those  em- 

th  feet  of  clay.  ,      ■  ,•   ,  , 

ploying  persons  liable  to  msur- 
—  Wuhre  Jakob   (Stuttgart).  .  ,        , 

a'ice   must    provide  themselves 

with  cards  equal  in  number  u  che  persons  in  their  employ 
on  whom  insurance  is  compulsoi,>  II  Sole  advises  us  further 
that  the  insurance  is  obligatory  on  persons  of  both  sexes  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty-five  who  work  under  others 
in  the  following  capacities: 

"1.  Workmen,  shop  assistants,  apprentices,  messengers, 
assistants,  clerks,  overseers,  and  others  employed  in  industry, 
commerce,  and  agriculture,  including  shooting  and  fishing,  in 
the  public  services,  in  professions,  including  schoolmasters 
and  private  tutors,  and  those  who  work  at  home  in  the  employ- 
ment of  others. 

"2.  Domestic  servants  end  those  employed  in  private  service 
under  whatever  designation." 

Compulsory  insurance,  however,  does  not  apply  to  tho 
following: 

"1.  Employees  and  the  like  whose  salaries  do  not  (sic)  exceed 
an  average  of  350  lire  a  month. 

"2.  Tenant  farmers  at  a  rent  and  on  the  mSlayage  system. 
whose  annual  profits  from  their  holdings  exceed  3,600  lire  per 
annum. 

"3.  Seafaring  men  for  the  term  of  their  voyages  on  national 
vessels  during  which  they  e.mtributo  to  the  merchant  service 
disablement  fund. 

■"1.  Workmen  agents  ami  others  employed  by  the  state, 
provincial  councils,  parish  councils,  and  public  charitable  in- 
stitutions, to  whom  may  be  assured  by  law  or  regulation  a 
period  of  retirement  not  less  than  that  provided  by  this  decree." 


'■ 


TO   RELIEVE   THE   COAL   SHORTAGE   BY  STOPPING   WASTE 


STOP  WASTING  COAL  and  the  coal  shortage  will  dis- 
appear. Production  has  dropt  only  about  ten  per  cent. 
Most  of  our  troubles  are  due  to  lack  of  cars.  We  shall 
have  about  nine  thousand  more  of  these  when  the  Govern- 
ment appropriation  becomes  available,  but  that  will  only  be  a 
one  per  cent,  increase — too  small  to  count  much;  and  even 
these  cars  will  not  be  ready  for  next  season.  The  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  save.  According  to  F.  F.  Uehling,  who  contributes 
an  article  on  the  subject  to  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald 
(New  York),  we  waste  about  one  hundred  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year — enough  to  keep 
every  home  fire  in  the  country 
burning  during  that  period.  It 
ought  to  be  easy,  by  reasonable 
saving,  to  offset  any  probable 
shortage,  and  it  is  Mr.  Uehl- 
ing's  opinion  that  if  our  indus- 
trial plants,  which  do  most  of 
the  washing,  do  not  voluntarily 
take  the  matter  up,  the  Fuel 
Administration  will  be  revived 
by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  saving  will  be 
imposed  upon  the  wasters. 
Mr.  Uehling  asserts  that  enor- 
mous fuel  savings  can  easily  be 
made  in  power-plants,  and  that 
these  would  not  only  benefit 
the  plant-owners  themselves, 
but  would  also  help  all  classes 
of  coal  consumers  by  reducing 
the  demand.     He  says: 

"The  popular  impression  t& 
that  production  has  nearly  halted,  and  the  reader  may  begin 
to  wonder  how  coal  can  be  >ved  if  it  can't  be  bought.  The 
truth  is  that  present  produ  ,  on  is  only  slightly  under  normal, 
probably  less  than  ten  pei  sent.  Hence  an  average  saving  of 
ten  per  cent,  by  every  fuel  u  ser  would  more  t  ban  counterbalance 
the  shortage. 

"Much  greater  savings  can  be  made  in  general  industry 
than  in  homes,  because  most  of  the  coal  is  used  for  other  than 
domestic  purposes.  The  table  illustrates  this  fact.  It  will  be 
noted  from  the  chart  that  domestic  consumption  is  only  about 
seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  total,  whereas  twenty-five  per  cent,  is 
utilized  by  the  railroads  and  over  thirty  per  cent,  by  industrial 
plants. 

COAL  CONSUMPTION    IX   UNITED  STATES  DURING  1917 

Bituminous  Coal  Net  Tuns 

Railroads % 153,700,000 

Industrial  plants 176,360,000 


/^       30.8% 

/          \          INDUSTRIAL 

/       25.2%     \ 

''ELECTRIC!  "05* 
UTILITIES    1 

1      RAILROADS  /^ 
\      /DOMESTIC  \ 

COKE 

COALMINES   1    1.955) 

zxpokTI  ^ 

Nv            16.8%      * 

1    13.1<%   / 

AVHAT    BECOMES 

OF    OUR 

COAL. 

Electrical  utilities 

Used  at  mines 

For  making  beehive  coke.  .  .  . 
For  making  by-product  coke 

For  making  coal-gas 

Ocean  steame  s  

Exports 

Domestic  purposes 


31,693,000 
12,117,000 
52,247,000 
31,506,000 
4,960,000 
10,884,000 
23,840,000 
57,104,000 


Total  bituminous 554,417,000 


Axthkut.e  Coal 


Railroads,  approximately  . 
Industrial,  approximately 
Domestic,  approximately . 
Exports,  approximately. . 


6,500,000 

20,000,000 

50,000,000 

6,000,000 

82,500,000 

Total  consumption  bituminous  and  anthracite 636,917,000 


Total  anthracite 


"Industrial,  electrical  utility,  and  mine  Wants  consume  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  million  tons,  or  nearly  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  This  is  not  only  the  greatest  field  for  iuel  saving, 
but  it  is  the  easiest  one  to  improve,  for  the  reason  that  each 
boiler  attendant  consumes  a  relatively  large  amount  of  fuel,  and 
to  teach  a  small  number  of  men  to  save  a  large  quantity  is 
easier  than  to  teach  a  larger  aggregation  of  domestic  or  other 
consumers  to  save  a  smaller  quantity. 

"The  two  hundred  and  forty  million  tons  consumed  in  indus- 
trial and  public-utility  plants,  costing,  say,  eight  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  ton,  totals  over  two  billion  dollars.  Of  this  gigantic 
amount  about  ninety  per  cent,  is  dissipated  in  various  ways, 

leaving  but  a  remnant  of  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  energy  origi- 
nally in  the  fuel  to  be  de- 
livered in  the  form  of  light 
and  power. 

"The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines  states  that  thirty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  coal  is  wasted 
up  the  chimney  alone  in  the 
average  boiler  plant.  When 
heat  worth  more  than  seven 
hundred  million  dollars  escapes 
yearly  from  the  chimneys  of 
industrial  plants  alone  it  is  time 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  My 
own  experience  convinces  me 
that  the  Government's  estimate 
of  thirty-five  per  cent,  chimney 
wastb  is  most  conservative,  for 
I  believe  it  to  be  nearer  fifty 
per  cent.  Some  waste  is  in- 
evitable, but  a  material  reduc- 
tion can  be  effected;  in  fact, 
in  very  efficient  plants  the 
chimney  Avaste  is  less  than  fif- 
teen per  cent,  instead  of  thirty- 
five  per  cent.,  a  saving  of  twenty 
per  cent.,  by  simply  prevent- 
ing some   of  the   unnecessary  stack  waste." 

This  saving  is  accomplished  primarily,  Mr.  Uehling  says,  by 
burning  fuel  with  the  correct  quantity  of  air.  Maximum  fire 
temperature  requires  a  definite  amount  of  air.  for  every  pound 
of  fuel  burned.  Too  much*  ah-  reduces  this  temperature  to  an 
astounding  degree  and  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  heat  wasted 
up  the  chimney.     He  continues: 

"A  fifteen  per  cent,  saving,  which  is  easily  obtainable  in  the 
average  plant,  would  represent  thirty-six  million  tons,  or  more 
than  three  hundred  million  dollars.  Let  us  now  see  how  far  this 
saving  alone  could  go  in  meeting  our  present  fuel  shortage. 

"In  1870  the  average  consumption  per  person  was  0.86  tons, 
whereas  in  1918  the  per-capita  consumption  was  6.44  tons. 
Production  of  coal  has  been  increasing  rapidly  to  meet  this 
demand,  as  shown  below,  until  the  year  1919,  when  a  deficit  of 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  resulted,  largely  owing  to  the  miners' 
strike. 

Pennsylvania  Bitum  inous 

Year  Anthracite,  Tons  Tons 

1913 91,525,000  478,435,000 

1914 90,821,000  422,704,000 

1915 88,995,000  442,624,000 

1916 87,578,00*  502,520,000 

1917 99,612,000  551,790,000 

1913 98,826,000  579,386,000 

1919 86,200,000  458,063,000 

"The  termination  of  the  strike  found  us  with  a  very  small 
reserve  supply,  and  ever  since  we  have  led  a  hand-to-mouth 
sort  of  existence.  Present  production  is  really  not  as  bad  as 
represented;  in  fact,  it  is  considerably  higher  than  during  a 
corresponding  period  last  year  and  is  less  than  ten   per  cent. 
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below  normal.     Still  the  lag  in  production  is  enough  to  prevent 
getting  caught  up  and  refilling  our  bins. 

This  year's  difficulties  are  due  principally  to  the  unusual 
shortage  of  cars. 

"The  Government  contemplates  spending  seventy-five  million 

dollars  shortly  for  new  freight-cars.     Coal  constitutes  one-third 

of  the  total  tonnage  transported  by  rail,  hence,  if  one-third  of 

the  above  amount  is  used  for  purchasing  coal-cars,  this  sum 

would  purchase  8,333  cars  at  three  thousand  dollars  per  car, 

not  counting  locomotives  to  haul  them. 

"There  are  nearly  one  million  cars  suitable  for  transporting 

coal;    therefore,  such  new  cars  would  not  help  much  because 

they  represent  less  than  one  per  cent.,  whereas  ten  per  cent. 

increase  or  more  is  required.     Furthermore,  new  cars  can  not 

be  delivered  in  time. 

"The  alternative  solution  is,  therefore,  the  reduction  of  waste 

in  using  fuel.     This  can  be  put  into  effect  almost  immediately. 

Furthermore,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  disarrange  commerce 

through  embargoes  in  favor  of 

coal   shipments,  nor   would  it 

be  necessary  to  adopt  heatless 

days    and    lightless    nights    in 

order  to  accomplish  the  desired 

result. 

"I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 

the  idea  of  new  cars  should  be 

abandoned;      we     must     have 

them.      Better   transportation 

facilities  are  essential. 

"All  the  needless  waste  in 

this  country  of  coal  alone  has 

been   calculated    to    be    more 

than  one  hundred  million  tons 
per  year — enough  to  meet  the 
entire  fuel  requirements  of  all 
gas  and  electric  utilitj'  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  for 
about  three  years,  or  to  keep 
all  the  railroads  in  this  coun- 
try running  for  nearly  eight 
months,  or  to  keep  every  home 
fin-  burning  for  about  a  year. 

"Specific  instructions  for  sav- 
ing fuel  need  not  be  gone  info 
here.  They  are  available  to  all 
\s)io  seek  them.  The  entire 
contents  of  many  text-books, 
government  bulletins, and  tech- 
nical periodicals  are  devoted  to 
this  subject. 


To-day  it  is  compulsory  by  law  to  equip  every  boiler  with 
a  safety-valve  and  gage  determining  the  amount  of  water. 
These  precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent  explosions.  Plant 
owners  are  not,  however,  compelled  to  install  appliances  for 
saving  fuel.  Our  present  as  well  as  our  future  prosperity  in- 
volves this  principle,  for  it  is  indisputable  that  nearly  every 
necessity  and  pleasure  of  modern  life  is  entirelv  dependent 
upon  fuel." 


BLIND   DEMONSTBATOB    QSINQ    ELECTRIC   WELDER. 


BLIND    WORKERS   IN  FACTORIES 

SIXTY-NINE     different     manufacturing     operations     are 
efficiently  performed  by  the  eighty-one  blind  men   and 
w  omen  employed  in  forty  Cleveland  factories,  we  are  told 
by  Eva  B.  Palmer  in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York),  and  these  blind 
workers  compete  on  even  terms  with    fellow   employees    who 

have  all  their  faculties.     Thus 
Cleveland    manufacturers    are 
demonstrating  that  industrial 
activity  for  the  blind  need  not 
be  restricted  to  the  time-worn 
trades  of  chair-caning,  broom- 
making,   and    carpet-weaving. 
According  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  who 
is  executive  secretary  of    the 
Cleveland     Society    for     the 
Blind,  "the  electrical  field  has 
so  far  revealed  more  practica- 
ble operations  than  any  other, 
but  the  automobile  industry, 
with    its    necessary    machine- 
shops,   will  undoubtedly   take 
the    lead    in    time,    especially 
since  machine  operations  have 
been  proved  possible  for  blind 
workmen." 

The  three  questions  nearly 
always  raised  when  the  matter 
of  employing  blind  workers  is 
brought  to  a  concern  for  the 
first    time,    according    to    this 

writer,  relate  to  the  danger  of 
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accident,  the  rate  of  production,  and  the  problem  of  transporta- 
tion.    In  regard  to  the  first  question  she  says: 

"A  large  percentage  of  Cleveland  factories  cany  State  insur- 
ance, but  many  insuring  with  private  companies  are  interested 
to  experiment  with  blind  workers.  In  1919  the  following  modi- 
fication was  made  in  the  Ohio  law:  'No  agreement  by  an  em- 
ployee to  waive  his  rights  to  compensation  under  this  act  shall 
be  valid,  except  that  an  employee  who  is  blind  may  waive  the 
compensation  thai;  may  become  due  him  for  injury  or  disability 
iii  cases  where  such  injury  or  disability  may  be  directly  caused 
by  or  diie  to  his  blindness.  The  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio 
may  adopt  and  enforce  rules  governing  the  employment  of  such 
persons  and  the  inspection  of  their  places  of  employment.' 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  two  concerns  employing 
blind  workers  have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  es- 
cape paying  compensation  for  possible  injury.  The  blind  man 
is  easily  the  most  careful  in  the  entire  plant,  as  loss  of  sight  has 
doubled  his  caution,  and  as  a  result  there  have  been  no  acci- 
dents so  far. 

"As  employers  become  educated  to  consider  a  man  according 
to  what  he  has  left  rather  than  by  what  he  has  lost,  people  with 
handicaps  will  not  find  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  work." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  productions,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

'The  person  having  the  responsibility  of  fitting  the  blind 
man  into  his  job  must  not  only  be  familiar  with  labor  conditions, 
but  must  know  blindness,  its  splendid  possibilities  as  well  as  its 
painful  limitations.  When  the  blind  man's  production  is  up  to 
normal  it  is  because  most  careful  selection  has  been  made,  first 
of  the  job  for  the  man  and  then  of  the  man  for  the  job.  A 
general  error  of  the  uninformed  public  is  to  consider  that  blind 
people  have  traits  in  common,  owing  to  a  common  handicap. 
When  the  employer  realizes  that  their  abilities  are  as  varied  as 
possible,  and  when  he  has  been  shown  that  laek  of  sight  is  no 
hindrance  on  certain  operations,  he  is  willing  to  try  one  worker 
after  another  until  the  right  person  is  found.  Much  of  th,e 
success  of  the  Cleveland  work  is  due  to  the  skill  and  personality 
of  the  young  demonstrator  who  is  seen  at  work  in  one  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations.  He  went  blind  in  January,  1919, 
and  had  had  no  factory  experience  whatever  before  losing  his 
sight. 

"He  is  thus  able  to  meet  every  objection  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers, as  he  has  learned  the  use  of  tools  since  becoming 
blind  and  goes  everywhere  alone.  He  tried  out  one  hundred 
and  fifty  operations  in  thirty-one  Cleveland  factories  during  a 
period  of  three  months  and  proved  nearly  all  of  them  prac- 
ticable. In  many  instances  he  exceeded  the  average  speed  for 
sighted  workers.  This  is  not  exceptional,  as  in  several  eases 
blind  men  are  maintaining  a  higher  speed-rate  than  seeing  people 
on  the  same  jobs.  In  one  large  plant  a  blind  man  arranging 
carbon  brushes  on  trays  does  almost  twice  as  much  as  any  one 
else  and  is  paid  accordingly.  In  the  same  factory  a  blind  man 
does  all  the  work  formerly  performed  by  two  sighted  girls  with 
perfect  vision. 

"In  each  instance  the  bliuu  worker  conforms  to  the  rules  of 
the  shop.  If  piece-work  is  the  r.  "  \  he  receives  the  same  rate 
as  the  other  workers,  while  if  day  work  is  the  rule  he  is  paid 
in  proportion  to  his  production  and  receives  his  bonus  if  such  is 
given  to  others  in  his  shop.'' 

"But  how  in  the  world  will  he  get  here?"  asks  the  skeptical 
employer.     And  Mrs.  Palmer  replies: 

"Here  again  the  skill  of  the  placement  agent  must  be  shown. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  place  the  workers  in  shops  accessible 
from  their  homes,  and  while  most  of  the  blind  men  and  some 
of  the  women  go  to  and  from  work  alone,  in  some  instances 
this  is  impracticable.  There  are- several  ways  of  handling  this 
difficulty. 

"Sometimes  another  member  of  the  family  is  placed  in  the 
same  shop,  or  search  is  made  throughout  the  factory  for  an 
employee  who  lives  near  the  blind  person's  home  and  can  act 
as  guide.  In  several  cases  the  entire  family  has  be  a  moved 
near  the  factory." 

She  concludes  her  article  with  a  long  list  of  "operations  suc- 
cessfully performed  by  Cleveland  blind,"  among  which  wc  find 
the  assembling  of  parts;  bench  work  involving  cleaning,  clamp- 
ing, counting,  and  cutting;  etching  electric-light  bulbs;  nutting 
bolts;  operating  more  than  a  dozen  varieties  of  machines;  and 
various  operations  of  wrapping,  packing,  and  taping. 


IS   THE   HUMAN   MIND  TIRELESS? 

WHAT  IS  "MENTAL  FATIGUE"?  Can  reading  or 
study  tire  the  mind  as  running  or  hard  labor  tires  the 
body?  Dr.  Percy  G.  Stiles,  assistant  professor  of 
physiology  at  Harvard,  thinks  not.  In  an  article  on  "Types 
of  Fatigue,"  contributed  to  The  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health  (Chicago,  August),  Professor  Stiles  tells  us  that  physical 
fatigue  is  due  to  the  flooding  of  the  tisses  with  the  waste  prod- 
ucts of  muscular  exertion.  With  mental  exertion  there  is  no 
such  flood  of  waste.  What  we  call  mental  fatigue  is  a  nervous 
phenomenon — a  reaction  against  monotony,  not  an  actual  poi- 
soning of  the  organism.  This  is  why  emotion  tires  us  more 
quickly  than  purely  mental  work.  Sometimes,  too,  what  we 
call  mental  fatigue  is  merely  the  loss  of  some  one  of  our  many 
systems  of  self-control,  shown  by  unrest  or  "nervousness." 
Or  it  may  depend  simply  on  the  formation  of  bad  habits,  not 
only  in  conduct  but  in  trains  of  thought  involving  anxiety  or 
fear.  The  cure,  Dr.  Stiles  says,  is  discipline.  In  other  words, 
one  may  be  drilled  into  a  state  of  mental  quietude  and  normality. 
We  read: 

'When  fatigue  is  mentioned  one  thinks  first  of  the  muscles. 
This  is  natural  enough.  However  much  the  mental  may  have 
entered  into  modern  human  life  most  people's  activity  is  still 
measurable  in  terms  of  mechanical  work.  The  muscles  form 
about  half  the  body,  and  .  .  .  when  they  are  vigorously  em- 
ployed all  the  tissues  are  flooded  with  their  waste-products  so 
that  there  is  a  sympathetic  depression  of  glandular  fun'ction  and 
probably  of  the  cerebral  currents  which  attend  the  intellectual 
processes.  The  massive  proportions  of  the  muscles  must  be  not 
forgotten.  .  .  .  Bodily  fatigue  can  unfit  one  for  application  to 
mental  tasks — but  the  pursuit  of  mental  work  can  not  develop 
great  quantities  of  end-products  that  shall  saturate  and  nar- 
cotize the  muscles.  A  period  of  mental  stress  may  make  one 
disinclined  to  exercise,  but  disinclination  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  incapacity.  If  there  is  any  loss  of  power  in  such  a  case  it  is 
probably  not  represented  in  the  muscles,  but  at  their  seat  of 
government. 

"Cerebral  processes  involve  but  very  small  masses  of  proto- 
plasm, and  they  are  dotibtless  conducted  with  extreme  economy. 
Is  there  a  condition  which  can  be  accurately  described  as  '  mental 
fatigue'?  We  usually  assume  that  this  is  a  possibility.  If, 
however,  we  analyze  our  own  experiences  we  have  to  admit  as 
a  rule  that  what  we  call  fatigue  in  connection  with  the  steady 
performance  of  some  monotonous  mental  operation  is  the  ten- 
dency to  seek  relief  in  novelty — to  admit  new  and  irrelevant 
ideas.  Unless  the  tidal  is  carefully  regulated  there  will  be  ele- 
ments of  eye-strain  or  postural  discomfort  which  are  neuro- 
muscular rather  than  mental  in  nature.  To  be  sure,  we  even- 
tually need  to  sleep,  but  frequently  the  droAvsiness  comes  sooner 
to  the  indolent  than  to  the  diligently  working  brain.  Some  of 
our  ablest  experimenters  doubt  whether  we  can  surely  demon- 
strate mental  fatigue. 

Such  a  doubt  might  encourage  the  belief  that  mental  processes 
are  definitely  metaphysical  and  make  no  demand  upon  the  ma- 
terial organization  of  the  brain.  This  does  not  follow.  .  .  . 
Analogies  in  this  field  are  decidedly  clumsy,  but  the  suggestion 
may  be  ventured  that  the  multiple  equipment  of  the  cortex  is 
at  least  remotely  comparable  to  a  typewriter  in  which  each  key 
is  necessarily  idle  when  another  has  its  turn.  .  .  .  If  this  is  true 
it  may  well  nullify  fatigue  in  gray  matter  where  the  rate  of  dis- 
integration appears  to  be  low. 

"When  an  emotional  element  enters  into  the  experience  the 
inception  of  fatigue  may  be  far  more  obvious  than  in  calm, 
straightforward  mental  work.  .  .  .  An  important  feature  is  the 
involvement  of  glands  of  internal  secretion,  notably  the  ad- 
renal and  probably  the  thyroid.  When  these  have  been  exer- 
cised depression  is  to  be  expected.  The  glands  may  be  ex- 
hausted so  that  for  a  time  the  delivery  of  their  products  is 
subnormal 

"Consideration  of  what  is  commonly  called  nervous  fatigue 
suggests  bwc  factors  in  the  condition  which  should  be  kept  in 
view.  .  .  .  Maturity  in  the  individual  and  civilization  in  the 
race  depend  on  the  subjection  of  mam-  primitive  reactions  to 
control.  A  late  acquisition  is  a  relatively  insecure  possession, 
and  its  loss  as  a  result  of  many  forms  of  wear  and  tear  is  too 
often  observed.  A  nervous  system  which  has  suffered  this  loss 
is  said  to  be  fatigued  tho  it  shows  many  signs  of  overactivity. 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Iron  Age,"  Nbw  York. 

AN   AUTOMATIC   UNLOADER  THAT  SHIFTS  ORE   BY   FIFTEEN-TON  BUCKETFI3LS. 


It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  defect  of  the  highest  organization  that  it  does 
not  regularly  incline  to  rest  when  rest  is  needed.  This  per- 
versity can  be  explained  in  part  on  the  basis  of  lessened  inhib- 
itory powers,  but  there  is  still  another  element  which  should 
be  given  due  consideration.  The  property  referred  to  is  that 
of  canalization. 

"The  utility  of  this  factor  in  adaptation  to  the  circumstances 
of  life  is  readily  recognized.  In  the  human  nervous  system, 
far  beyond  any  other,  reactions  are  more  easily  executed  as  they 
are  repeated.  The  principle  is  that  of  habit^formatibn.  A  path 
may  be  pursued  by  nerve-currents  until  [there  is]  resistance  to 
continued  transmission.  .  .  .  But  s\ieh  fatigue  is  transient,  and, 
when  it  has  passed,  the  net  result  is  a  greater  facility  for  con- 
duction in  the  path  that  has  been  traversed.  This  adaptive 
quality  is  the  basis  of  accomplishments  of  every  kind  as  well 
as  of  mannerisms  and  unfortunate  habits.  Canalization  in  the 
association  systems  must  be  at  the  root  of  scholarly  attainment 
as  surely  as,  at  lower  levels,  it  is  the  condition  of  manual  skill. 
It  appears  that  the  power  to  form  pathways  of  ready  transmis- 
sion— in  short,  the  power  to  learn — and  the  establishment  of 
overruling  [controls]  are  alike  characteristic  of  higher  as  con- 
irasted  with  lowlier  nervous  systems.  A  simple  organism  may 
ljave  a  few  standard  reactions  which  will  be  serviceable  in  all 
probable  contingencies,  and  no  provision  for  their  repression  may 
be  necessary.  The  need  for  inhibition  comes  with  develop- 
ment  

'Now  the  picture  presented  by  the  victim  of  what  we  call 
nervous  fatigue  suggests  two  difficulties.  One  is  the  want  of 
inhibitory  control.  This  is  exhibited  in  the  familiar  unrest, 
and,  on  the  afferent  side,  as  hypersensitiveness.  The  second 
feature  of  the  trouble  is  canalization.  The  'tired'  nervous 
system  lias  formed  bad  habits.  These  an;  discovered  not  only 
in  conduct  but  in  unhappy  trains  of  thought,  incessant  anxiety, 
and  self-pity.  Important  as  it  may  be  in  such  cases  to  build  up 
the  general  health*  we  can  see  that,  the  critical  need  is  discipline. 
Change  of  scene  and  sanatorium  life  may  be  chiefly  useful  as 
they  favor  the  disruption  of  the  nerve-paths  so  excessively 
employed.  Psychotherapy  may  effect  this.  .  .  .  The  more  in- 
sight one  gains  into  the  v  -kings  of  the  nervous  apparatus  the 
less  one  is  surprized  by  the  comparatively  rapid  readjustments 
which  may  often  be  accomplished  in  it." 

Professor  Stiles  sums  Up  us  follow-: 

"The  ordinary  cause  of  diminishing  menial  efficiency  i-  the 
desire  for  change.  In  a  reasonably  trained  sysl  'in  this  is  a 
wholesome  impulse.  What  we  call  nervous  fatigue,  referring 
to  a  condition  which  is  pathological  and  often  of  long  duration. 
is  due   primarily    to   lessened    inhibition.      Many   of   i  t  s   features 

are  symptomatic  of  bad  habits  established  in  the  ill-controlled 
system.  .  .  .  Recovery  from  nervous  fatigue  is  a  matter  of 
.  .  .  desirable  habit-formation." 


HANDLING   CARGO   IN   BULK 

THE  OLD  METHODS  of  loading  and  unloading  vessels 
by  the  handfid  have  passed  into  antiquity  in  all  up-to- 
date  ports.  Anywhere  from  fifteen  to  ono  hundred  tons 
at  a  time  is  now  handled  on  our  big  docks.  Tho  improved 
machinery  for  bulk  cargo-handling,  described  by  a  contributor 
to  The  Iron  Age  (New  York),  makes  the  old  methods  look 
like  stoking  a  furnace  with  a  teaspoon.  Tho  writer  notes  that 
in  the  past  four  years  several  factors  have  caused  interest 
among  shippers  in  a  cheaper  and  more  rapid  scheme  of  handling 
heavy  commodities.  The  manufacturers  of  apparatus  started  a 
movement  in  this  direction  twenty  years  ago,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  a  limited  number  of  plants  installed  as  early  as  1902. 
Tho  development  of  plants  for  handling  large  tonnage  of  coal 
and  iron  ore  was  the  most  obvious  necessity  and  it  was  tho  first 
attacked  on  a  large  scale.     We  read: 

"The  necessity  for  such  development  centered  around  tho 
Clreat  Lakes  region  and  the  pioneer  installations  were  put  in  in 
this  vicinity.  .  .  .  The  coal  supply  of  the  States  bordering  oa 
the  iron-ore  region  was  largely  taken  from  the  lower  lakes  on 
the  return  trip  of  the  ore  boats.  In  order  to  perform  this  task 
with  the  minimum  of  equipment  and  operating  costs  per  ton,  if 
was  plainly  necessary  to  provide  machinery  for  cheap  and  rapid 
discharge  of  cargo  from  ship  to  dock  or  railroad  and  vice  versa, 
the  length  of  time  the  ship  was  tied  up  to  the  dock  being  a  vital 
factor  in  costs.  The  result  has  been  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment and  concentration  of  bulk  cargo-handling  plants  in  tin; 
Lakes  region. 

"In  the  late  nineties  the  Wellnian-Seaver-Morgan  Company 
brought  out  its  ore-unloader,  each  machine  capable  of  handling 
ore  at  from  five  hundred  tons  per  hour  upward.  At  about  the 
same  time  the  cai -dumper,  for  overturning  standard  railroad- 
cars  and  dumping  their  contents,  was  developed.  The  latter  have 
been  evolved  until  at  present  they  will  handle  thirty  dumps  pei- 
hour  and  upward,  some  installations  handling  as  much  as 
t  hree  thousand  tons  per  hour  of  net  material,  two  ears  iu  tandi  m. 

"Conditions  largely  due  to  the  European  War  caused  a  more 
general  interest  to  be  developed  along  our  coast-line  in  these 
methods.  Prior  to  our  participation  in  the  war  a  few  installa- 
tions had  been  made  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  especially  in  the 
line  of  loading  cargo  and  bunker  coal.  Rising  labor  costs  and 
necessity  of  rapid  'turn  around'  on  the  comparatively  few 
vessels  available  brought  the  issue  of  improved  dock  "facilities 
to  the  forefront.  ...  In  this  connection  two  contracts  .  .  . 
may  be  noted.  One  is  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany and   covers  an  automatic  ore  unloader  carrying  a  fifteen- 
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ton  clam-shell  bucket  on  the  unloader  leg  and  designed  to  make 
a  complete  cycle  or  round  trip  in  fifty  seconds.  The  machine 
is  electrically  operated  throughout  and  is  similar  to  that  shown 
in  an  accompanying  illustration. 

"This  unloader  consists  of  a  main  framework  mounted  on 
trucks  which  travel  along  runway  rails.  .  .  .  The  girders  of  the 
main  framework  form  a  support  for  runway  rails  on  which  a 
trolley  travels.  This  trolley  supports  a  balanced  walking-beam, 
from  the  outer  end  of  which  a  stiff  bucket-leg  depends.  At  the 
lower  end  of  this  leg  is  the  bucket,  which  is  operated  by  ma- 
chinery located  on  the  walking-beam 

"Only  two  operators  are  required  for  the  entire  operation  of 
one  of  these  machines.  .  .  .  Some  idea  of  the  capacities  of  un- 
loading by  this  method  may  be  derived  from  a  record  which  was 
made  in  Ashtabula  by  eight  machines  of  this  type  having  a 
capacity  of  fifteen  tons  each,  unloading  seven  boats  having  a  total 
capacity  of  70,000  tons  in  twenty-two  hours 

"In  addition  to  the  vertical  movement,  which  is  given  to 


A  DEVICE   FOR   "DUMPING"    RAILROAD-CARS. 

This  view  shows  a  W-S-M  lifting-type  car-dumper  on  the  docks  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Sandusky,  Ohio.     The  cradle  contain- 
ing the  car  to  be  dumped  is  elevated  before  being  overturned. 


the  bucket-leg  by  the  walking-beam,  it  also  has  a  motion  of 
rotation  around  its  vertical  axis.  This  motion  is  introduced 
to  enable  the  machine  to  reach  along  the  keel  of  the  boat  and 
clean  up  ore  between  hatches.  The  distance  from  point  to 
point  of  bucket-shells  when  open  is  approximately  twenty-one 
feet.  About  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  ore  is  removed  from 
the  boat  without  hand-labor. 

"Records  of  fifty  machines  in  operation  indicate  that  this 
type  of  machine  will  handle  ore  at  2J^  to  4^  cents  per  ton, 
including  all  fixt  charges,  and  records  of  as  high  as  783  tons 
of  ore  per  hour  per  machine  from  tie-up  to  cast-off  of  boat 
have  been  made. 

"The  other  contract  is  with  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad 
Company,  covering  a  Wellman  car-dumper  to  handle  one-hun- 
dred-ton road-cars  at  Port  Covington,  Baltimore.  It  is  the 
first  electrically  operated  lifting  dumper  for  seaboard  coal- 
loading  to  be  negotiated.  The  lifting  feature  is  designed  to 
raise  the  road-car  high  enough  before  overturning  to  cause  the 
coal  to  run  down  the  apron  and  chute  into  the  ship's  hold  as 
illustrated.  Dumping  directly  into  the  ship  eliminates  breakage 
and  waste  due  to  rehandling.  The  entire  cargo  is  trimmed 
without  the  use  of  hand  labor. 

"The  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  rectangular  frame- 
work supporting  a  rotating  cradle  in  which  the  loaded  railroad- 
car  is  held  while  discharging.  An  entirely  automatic  counter- 
weight device  clamps  the  car  to  cradle  which  is  inverted  by  the 
revolving  mechanism,  carrying  the  car  with  it." 


USING   ALL  THE   WOOD 

ONLY  FORTY  PER  CENT,  of  our  cut  timber  is  utilized; 
the  rest  is  thrown  away.  This  sounds  as  if  we  were 
wilfully  wasteful ;  it  means  really  that  the  unused  sixtj 
per  cent,  is  in  such  shape  that  it  would  not  pay  to  use  it.  The 
problem  of  utilizing  waste  material,  we  are  told  by  James  D. 
Lacey,  writing  in  The  Lacey  Timber  Digest  (Seattle),  is  that  of 
making  its  utilization  profitable.  This  problem,  he  says,  is 
being  rapidly  solved,  in  the  case  of  timber  wastes,  by  the  wort 
of  chemists;  for  chemistry  affords  the  chief  key  in  this  instance 
The  enhanced  value  of  timber  to-day  is  making  profitable  the 
conversion  of  waste  into  merchantable  products — hence  the 
activity  of  those  who  are  studying  those  products.  Not  im- 
possibly, Mr.  Lacey  thinks,  the  by-products  of  the  sawmill  will 
outvalue,  in  the  near  future,  the  finished  lumber.  Alcohol 
tanning  extracts,  turpentine,  pine-oils,  fiber  for  all  sorts  of 
fabrics,  "wall-board,"  insulating  materials — these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  products  that  may  be  obtained  from  sawmill  waste 
formerly  thrown  away.     Writes  Mr.  Lacey: 

"It  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  the  time  may  come  when 
the  by-product  distillates  of  wood  will  rank  in  value  with  the 
product  of  the  coordinate  sawmill  operation.  No  one  knows 
just  when  the  production  of  petroleum  may  begin  to  fall  below 
the  tremendous  and  constantly  increasing  demand  for  oil 
Whenever  a  serious  shortage  sends  oil  prices  above  a  certain 
point,  however,  ethyl  (grain)  alcohol  distilled  from  wood  will 
afford  an  efficient  substitute  for  many  purposes  for  which  oil 
products  are  now  used,  including  the  operation  of  internal- 
combustion  engines  for  the  automobile  and  other  automotive 
machinery.  Grain-alcohol  may  be  produced  from  any  wood  at 
relatively  low  cost  and  by  a  process  which  yields  other  products 
of  value  as  well.  Wood-alcohol,  produced  by  destructive 
distillation,  is  one  of  the  pioneer  by-products,  but  one  for  which 
the  demand  is  increasing  rapidly,  but  for  direct  use  and  to  serve 
as  a  denaturing  agent  for  grain-alcohol  distilled  for  indus- 
trial use. 

"Relatively  few  of  the  important  chemical  by-products  can 
be  produced  from  any  one  wood.  Tanning  extracts,  for  ex- 
ample, are  obtained  chiefly  from  the  bark  of  oak  and  hemlock 
Turpentine  is  reclaimed  from  those  woods  possessing  the  neces- 
sary resinous  content.  Pine-oils,  as  the  name  implies,  are 
produced  from  the  pines.  But  chemical  scrutiny  demonstrates 
that  practically  every  wood  possesses  important  by-product 
possibilities  that  may  be  greatly  magnified  as  experts  explore 
further  the  field  of  organic  chemistry. 

"During  the  war  the  range  of  by-products  was  greatly  in- 
creased. In  Germany  fabrics  of  many  varieties  were  developed 
and  manufactured  from  wood.  Wood-fabric  rugs  and  carpets 
of  serviceable  character  were  produced.  Bags  and  sacks,  fiber 
s^lks,  imitation  leather,  and  many  other  articles  of  utility  found 
market  as  substitutes  for  materials  that  were  no  longer  obtain- 
able. In  the  United  States,  too,  recent  years  have  seen  remark- 
able development  in  the  use  of  wood  in  manufacture  of  wall- 
board,  an  industry  of  great  and  growing  size,  and  in  the 
production  of  linoleums,  heat-insulating  materials,  etc.,  thus 
creating  important  industries  that  are  totally  dependent  on  our 
forests  for  their  primary  raw  material. 

"Progress  is  dependent  upon  the  chemist's  pioneer  work 
plus  commercial  development  and  exploitation  that  create 
demand  and  find  markets.  Until  these  things  began  to  be  done, 
the  lumber  manufacturer  necessarily  limited  his  utilization  to 
the  conversion  of  his  raw  material  into  lumber"  and  other  primary 
products  which  he  could  make  and  sell  with  profit. 

"Much  of  this  chemical  pioneering  has  been  done,  but  far 
more  is  coming,  and  as  it  comes  it  will  steadily  cut  down  the 
percentage  of  waste.  Less  of  the  tree  will  be  left  in  the  woods  to 
rot.  Less  will  be  discarded  as  valueless  at  the  mill.  And  a 
constantly  increasing  volume  of  other  products  than  lumber 
will  develop  out  of  the  sawmill  industry,  with  resulting  increase 
in  the  profits  of  sawmill  operation  and  proportionate  enhance- 
ment of  the  value  of  timber. 

"It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  eventually  the  value 
of  chemical  by-products  may  very  nearly  equal  the  value  of  the 
direct  products  of  the  sawmill." 
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SWEDEN'S   GREATEST   PAINTER 


VIGOROUS  AND  VITAL  are  words  applied  to  the  art 
of  Anders  Zorn,  the  Swedish  painter  and  etcher,  whose 
recent  death  has  been  announced.  Outside  of  Sweden 
lie  is  perhaps  best  known  as  an  etcher,  tho  he  has  been  a 
visitor  to  this  country  and  painted  a  few  portraits  here.  Tho 
Brooklyn  Museum  is  at  present  exhibiting  his  portrait  of  Prof. 
Halsey  Ives,  of  St.  Louis,  which  the  New  York  Times  art-critic 
calls  '.'one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  his  portraits  on  canvas,  with 
nothing  of  either  the  superficiality  often  found  in  his  portraits  of 
women  or  the  heaviness  of  execution  that  in  a  number  of  his 
peasant  subjects  contradicts  the  swift  spirit  of  his  work  in 
etching."  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Zorn  had  long  been  a  sick 
man,  "no  malady,"  declares  this  same  critic,  "invaded  his 
vigorous  and  vital  work,  rich  in  northern  energy  and  filled  with 
the  expression  of  a  healthy  mind  and  a  fresh,  enlivening  spirit." 
We  read  more  of  this: 

"He  communicated  in  his  paintings,  and  still  more  in  his  etch- 
ings, a  sense  of  well-being  and  mental  and  physical  efficiency. 
The  thought  of  disease  and  death  hardly  can  enter  the  mind  in 
the  presence  of  such  life-enhancing  art. 

"For  this  reason,  more  than  any  other,  it  is  safe  to  predict  for 
Zorn  a  long  fame.  He  anticipated  the  modern  reaction  from  the 
languors  and  doubts  that  beset  the  world  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
ttuy,  the  effort,  to  subdue  irresolution  and  return  to  the  classic 
ideal  of  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body,  the  present  impatience 
of  what  is  invalid  and  overrefined.     His  work  is  tonic. 

"His  painting  is  known  less  well  than  his  etching,  and  per- 
haps is  less  worth  knowing,  altho  examples  exist  among  his 
portraits  of  an  execution  as  bold  and  swift  as  the  characteriza- 
tion is  searching;  and  there  are  other  examines  of  dusky  in- 
teriors filled  with  the  mystery  of  cross-lights  and  moving  figures, 
and  outdoor  subjects  on  the  seashore  with  the  movement  of  sunlit 
waves  lor  their  theme,  in  which  he  proves  himself  a  technician 
masterly  in  the  medium  that  came  closest  to  mastering  him — 
the  fastidious,  exacting  medium  of  oil  paint. 

"In  his  etchings  there  never  can  be  a  doubt  as  to  which  is 
master,  he  or  his  medium.  He  used  pure  etching,  and  often 
deepened  his  lines  with  dry  point  and  occasionally  called  upon 
aquatint  to  help  him  out;  but  he  arrived  at  his  goal  in  the  most 
direct  way,  with  a  rigid  economy  of  means,  with  concentration 
upon  the  significant  features  of  his  subject,  and  with  a  spon- 
taneity irresistibly  persuasive.  II is  etched  portrait  of  King 
Oscar  II.  on  board  his  yacht  is  an  example  of  his  manner  with 
royalty.  Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  his  presentation  of  the 
burly  sailor  on  deck,  the  detail  of  the  boat  suggested  with  long, 
swift  lines,  the  light  beating  upon  the  face  and  sending  shafts 
of  illumination  into  the  deep  shadow.  Among  his  subjects  are 
the  peasant  girls  of  his  native  place  bathing  in  the  sea.  Here 
again  are  simplicity  and  health  and  the  joy  of  un trammeled 
life,  with  an  absence  of  self-consciousness  that  links  modernness 
to  antiquity."' 

Emphatic  as  these  characteristics  are  in  Zorn's  work,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  they  are  not  all  of  it.  "They  hint  at  a  naivete 
ihat  would  be  only  childlike  without  adequate  intellectual 
balance."     But — 

'Such  portraits  as  the  great  etching  of  Kenan  show  the  work- 
ing of  a  strong  brain.     It  is  interesting  to  know  thai  this  was  the 

result  of  an  hour's  study  of  the  sitter,  then  ill  and  aging,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  pin  one  down  to  questions  of  lime. 
it  is  a  deep  reading  of  a  pr<  found  character  which  says  of 
Kenan  just  one  word  more  than  ',is  own  writings.  And  a,  single 
line  of  sophistication  would  have  destroyed  its  power  to  move  us. 
"Zorn's  experience  was  cosmopolitan.  His  eye  was  trained 
n  the  museums  of  Prance  and  Italy  and  Spain;  he  traveled  for 
i  number  of  years  constantly  and  met  new  scenes  with  youthful 
receptivity  and  a  mighty  power  of  assimilation,    Whatever  he 


saw  became  a  part  of  his  professional  equipment.  But  he  was 
born  a  provincial,  and  a  provincial  at  heart  he  remained — to  his 
art's  salvation.  Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  genius  is  to  be  able 
to  learn  of  the  wide  world  in  order  fully  to  express  one  corner  of 
it.  Zorn  spent  the  most  of  his  sixty  years  of  life  in  distilling  the 
essence  of  a  remote  Swedish  province  for  a  public  that  will 
know  it  mainly  through  him." 

A  poetic  tribute  is  offered  him  by  an  American  friend,  Mr. 
Thomas  Walsh,  who  suggests  in  his  lines  the  painted  work  of 


Etchings  by  courtesy  of  Frederick  EeppeL 

ANDERS   ZORN    AND    HIS    WIFE. 
Sweden's  greatest  artist  in  I  lie  act  of  making  a  portrait  of  himself. 


Zorn  seen  only  in  its  completeness  in  the  gallery  of  Stockholm, 
and  executed  for  the  most  part  during  his  yachting  trips  among 
the  islands  of  the  Scandinavian  shore: 

TO    ANDERS    ZORN 

(18(50-1020) 
Beyond  Siljan  there  is  no  silver  sail; 

The  gulls  arc  lonely  on  Dalcarlia's  nine; 

The  isled  rocks  are  more  empurpled  through 
A  night  thai  falls  with  a  majestic  wail, 
''in   mountain  pines  and  scarlet  valleys  fail 

Of  some  wild  magic  thai  they  lately  knew 

o  mighty  Anders  I  -  thej  air  lorn  of  you, 
\-  of  the  olden  gods'  remembered  trail! 

Let  build  your  tomb  a  lonely  rock  amid 

The  while  sea-women's  breasts  that   heaving  play 

Tiir  •  pearl  and  gold  of  morn  where  you  lie  bid! 

High  Sweden's  royal  mantle  lei   then,  hid 
III  folds  of  ermine  wrapping  yon.  to  saj 
"Last  of  the  Vikings,  endless  is  your  sway  V. 
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ART  UNDER   SOVIET  RULE 

GLIMMERS  that  now  and  then  lighten  the  Russian 
darkness  break  forth  from  odd  sources.  How  the 
fine  arts  fare  in  this  land  of  political  upheaval  is  a 
matter  of  continual  concern,  for  with  their  destruction  the 
world  is  permanently  impoverished.  Of  course,  the  Bolsheviki, 
like  the  Germans,  have  been  quoted  as  saying  that  what  is 
destroyed  is  well  lost,  for  given  a  free  field,  they  will  replace 
with  better;  that  is,  works  that  represent  the  new  spirit.  On 
the  othjer  hand,  we  occasionally  hear  that  the  "Reds"  have  con- 
stituted themselves  jealous  guardians  of  the  past.  The  Western 
Worker  (San  Francisco)  gives  a  specific  case  where  one  "Ivan 
Morozov,  a  wealthy  cotton-spinner,  owned  before  the  revolu- 


meanwhile  the  work  of  annihilation  is  not  only  not  diminishing, 
but  becomes  more  menacing  every  day.  .  .  .  They  [the  Bol- 
sheviki] are  destroying  buildings  and  using  up  valuable  antique 
furniture  for  firewood.  They  are  packing  up  parcels  in  canvas 
from  unique  old  pictures.  And  they  are  boasting  of  'putting  an 
end  to  the  past.'  We  have  no  longer  any  respect  for  our  national 
treasures.  Stupidity,  ignorance,  lack  of  respect  for  one's  own 
work  make  us  destroy  our  treasures  and  overturn  the  national 
economy  of  Russia.  And  we  are  told  that  all  these  things  are 
only  minor  details,  of  no  importance  to  us,  who  desire  to  teaci 
and  reveal  to  the  world  a  new  social  order  of  life!" 

The  situation  in  the  Russian  theater  is  interestingly  set  forth 
in  the  London  Times  by  Theodor  Comisarjevsky.  The  first 
impulse  of  the  revolutionaries  was  to  continue  the  state-sub- 
sidized theaters  as  well  as  the  "Town  Theaters"  supported  ir 

part    by    the    municipalities,      But    the 

scheme  worked  badly: 


ONE   OF   ZORN'S   MASTERPIECES   IN  ETCHING. 
'A  deep  reading  of  a  profound  character,"  Ernest   Renan 


tion  a  world  famous  art-collection."  Its  history  under  the 
new  dispensation  is  not  such  as  to  cause  heartburnings.  We 
read: 

"The  Bolsheviki  took  over  his  palace,  factories,  and  his  art, 
and  appointed  Boris  Ternovetz,  the  noted  sculptor,  to  take 
charge  of  the  collection  of  art,  and  made  the  former  owner 
associate  director,  which  has  proved  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
him.  He  was  made  a  guide,  also,  to  explain  his  wonderful 
paintings,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  palace  is 
now  the  'Second  Museum  of  Western  Art.'  His  daughter, 
Madame  Yekaterina  Keller,  is  in  charge  of  the  'First  Museum 
of  Art.'  Thus  the  family  has  been  highly  honored  by  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  the  lie  that  they  have  destroyed  all  art  and 
high  ideals  is  thoroughly  exploded. 

"The  wife  of  Leon  Trotzky  is  in  charge  of  a  committee  that  is 
seeing  to  it  that  none  of  Russia's  fine  art  shall  be  destroyed  by 
the  war  forced  upon  Russia  by  the  capitalist  nations.  Many 
wonderful  paintings  have  been  found  in  outside  villages  because 
of  this  committee,  and  for  the  first  time  a  catalog  has  been  made 
of  the  paintings  of  Russia,  and  the  art-galleries  are  now  open 
to  all  the  people  every  day  of  the  week. 

"This  is  only  one  of  Russia's  glorious  moves  in  behalf  of  the 
workers.  Education  is  the  first  dream  in  Russia,  and  her 
authors  and  artists  are  the  chosen  leaders  in  all  lines  of  education." 

The  New  York  Tribune  quotes  recent  words  of  Maxim  Gorki, 
which  seem  to  contradict  this.  When  the  "program"  of  the 
Bolsheviki  is  read  the  argument  appears  to  be  with  them;  but 
Gorki  writes  that  "never  in  the  history  of  Russia  have  we 
worked  so  badly,  so  dishonestly,  as  we  are  working  to-day." 
He  goes  further: 

"Everything  has  now  become  the  property  of  the  people,  but 


"The  first  revolution,  In  March,  191? 
made  very  little  difference  to  theatrical 
conditions.  The  private  theaters  under- 
went no  change.  The  imperial  theaters 
became  state  theaters,  and  Telyakofski, 
the  director,  was  simply  removed  in 
favor  of  another  man.  Neither  the  com- 
panies nor  the  fepertories  of  the  imperial 
theaters  were  altered.  However,  fearing 
possible  interference  with  their  rights,  the 
companies  of  these  theaters  and  the  work- 
men employed  there  formed  committees, 
which  were  to  play  a  fatal  part  in  the 
life  of  the  theater.  After  the  Bolsehvik 
revolution  in  October,  1917,  when  powei 
was  placed  in  their  hands,  they  could 
never  agree  as  to  the  management  of  the 
theater.  Personal  interests,  artistic  jeal- 
ousy, intrigues,  and  desire  of  vengeance 
often  quite  unprovoked,  against  those 
formerly  in  authority,  besides  the  press- 
ing question  of  daily  bread,  occupied  theii 
whole  time.  Every  day  there  were  meet- 
ings— meetings  without  end;  and  the  rules 
framed  by  the  committees  sometimes 
made  work  completely  impossible.  Un- 
explained absences  of  actors  at  the  time 
of  the  performance  became  frequent.  ] 
once  gave  a  performance  of  the  opera, 
'Le  Coq  d'Or,'  with  only  one  person  instead  of  eighty  in  the 
chorus!  There  were  continual  refusals  to  work  on  the  part  of 
both  artists  and  workmen.  At  one  of  the  Moscow  theaters  the 
controlling  committee  consisted  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  ar- 
tists, against  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  people  without  the  slight- 
est knowledge  of  art.  In  the  end  the  obstruction  became  so 
obvious  that  the  Soviet  Government  limited  the  powers  of  the 
committees." 

In  a  short  time,  so  we  are  told,  a  new  society,  the  "Proletculte,' 
that  is,  culture  for  the  proletariat,  was  founded  and  began  to 
spread  fast  through  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  old  theaters  were 
put  under  a  ban: 

"The  representatives  of  this  society  conducted  a  campaigD 
against  the  existing  theaters — 'bourgeois  theaters,'  as  they 
called  them;  and  advocated  the  opening  of  theaters  in  which 
the  actors  should  be  amateur  workmen,  who  would  give  to  the 
stage  the  psychology  of  the  factory  and  the  machine.  Among 
the  members  of  this  society  were  apostles  of  the  theory  that 
every  member  of  the  community  should  act,  and  not  merely 
the  chosen  few.  The  society  opened  dramatic  schools  on 
its  own  lines,  and  gave  performances,  but  was  not  able  to  do 
without  professors  and  actors  from  the  'old  theaters.' 

"The  Proletculte  was  supported  by  several  very  influential 
members  of  the  Soviet  Government.  There  were  even  persons 
of  importance  in  Communistic  circles  who  wished  all  the 
'bourgeois  theaters'  to  be  closed  forthwith.  Lunacharsky  held 
the  view  that  the  'bourgeois  theater'  should  be  allowed  to  exist 
with  certain  modifications,  and  that,  its  aims  should  be  demon- 
strated to  the  proletariat,  so  that  from  it  the  future  Socialist 
theater  might  be  evolved.  I  believe  that  Lunacharsky  was 
supported  in  this  by  Lenine  and  others.  The  general  opinion 
was  that  the  theater  was  a  great  factor  in  social  life." 
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GUESSING  THE  DURABLE  BOOKS 

PROPHETS  SUFFER  THE  DISADVANTAGE  of  hav- 
ing men  live  after  them.  As  a  literary  prophet  Maeaulay 
had  the  weakness  to  set  a  time  for  his  predictions  to 
mature.  He  happened  to  say  once  that  "nothing  had  been 
published  in  England  between  the  years  1800  and  1850  which 
would  be  read  in  1920.  Mr.  R,  Ellis 
Roberts,  writing  from  London  to  the 
Boston  Transcript,  observes  that  "it 
must  seem  to  most  of  us  that  his  judg- 
ment erred  on  the  side  of  pessimism 
even  when  it  was  made."  Mr.  Roberts 
makes  out  a  rather  formidable  list  of 
books  that  prove  the  futility  of  Maeaulay 
as  a  prophet.  They  are  all  books  that 
the  general  reader  will  claim  some  famil- 
iarity with,  while  the  specialist  will  no 
doubt  add  to  it  in  considerable  volume: 


The  Tempest. 

Hamlet. 

King  Lear. 

Macbeth. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Othello. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 


Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
As  You  Like  It. 
Henry  IV. 
Henry  V. 
The  Sonnets. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Richard  III. 


"It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  go  on  too  far  with  Shakespeare;    so 
we  pass  hastily  to  other  books  and  authors: 


iCl!  Kepiwl  &  Co 


"Among  the  volumes  which  he  as- 
signed to  so  speedy  an  oblivion  are  many 
of  the  best  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  the 
poems  of  Shelley,  of  Keats,  of  Byron, 
and  of  Landor;  the  novels  of  -lane  Aus- 
ten, the  essays  of  Lamb,  of  Hazlitt,  and 
De  Quincey;  Carlyle's  'Sartor  Resartus,' 
Coleridge's  Essays,  notably  the  'Biogra- 
phia  Literaria';  Newman's  Sermons,  and 
the  essay  'On  the  Development  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine';  Leigh  Hunt's  volume, 
•The  Town';  Keble's  'Christian  Year'; 
and,  to  end  with  three  very  different 
books,  appealing  to  different  readers, 
Marryat's  'Mr.  Midshipman  Easy,' 
Stanley's  'Life  of  Arnold,'  and  the 
lngoldsby     Legends.       Tennyson's     'In 

Memoriam'  was  only  published  in  1850,  but  Browning's  'Bells 
and  Pomegranates'  came  out  in  1841  and  Tennyson's  poems 
in  1842." 

A  later  writer,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  was  led  into  the  same 
dangerous  path,  tho  he  proceeds  with  caution,  a  quality  that 
has  never  been  charged  up  to  Maeaulay.  "I  fancy,"  said  Sir 
Leslie,  "that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  out  a 
list  of  a  hundred  English  books  which,  after  publication  for  a 
century,  are  still  really  familiar  to  the  average  reader."  If 
Mrs.  Asquith's  forthcoming  autobiography  becomes  widely 
read,  one  of  its  effects  may  be  the  popularization  of  literary 
parlor  games,  to  which  she  shows  her  set  in  London  have  been 
addicted.  aMt.  Roberts's  discussion  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's 
dictum  may  assist  in  such  a  pursuit: 

"Directly  one  begins  to  examine  it,  one  is  forced  to  ask  what 
the  critic  meant  by  'book,'  by  'really  familiar,'  and  by  'average 
reader.'  If  one  is  allowed  to  take  each  play  of  Shakespeare's' 
as  a  separate  book  one  would  have  a  collection  which  already 
would  bring  one  near  one's  half-century.  Of  course,  I  don't 
suppose  that  '  Love's  Labour's  Lost '  or  '  Pericles'  is  really  familiar 
to  the  average  reader,  except  by  their  titles.  I  am  very  sus- 
picious, however,  of  the  assumption  of  superior  academic  critics 
that  they  only  read  the  classics,  while  the  average  reader  is  con- 
tent to  gloat  once  more  on  such  rubbish  as  'Blue  Braces,'  by  the 
author  of  'The  .Scarlet  Suspender.'  Not  a  bad  method  of 
discovering  how  much  truth  there  is  in  Stephen's  complaint 
would  be  to  challenge  the  average  reader,  when  you  caught  him. 
to  name  a  hundred  books  more  than  a  century  old  which  he  still 
reads  with  pleasure.  I  suggest  tliis  as  a  pleasing  evening  round 
game — one  of  those  fascinating,  terrifying  little  games  in  which 
people  sit  around  armed  with  a  piece  of  paper,  a  stub  of  pencil, 
a  worried  look,  and  a  damp  tongue  and  furiously  compose  lists 
against  each  other. 

"  In  order  to  show  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  own  suggestion,  1 
am  at  this  moment  startling  Egeria  by  telling  her  thai  she  has 
got  to  name  at  least  fifty  books  more  than  a  hundred  years  old 
while  I  name  another  fifty.  I  won't  disclose  who  names  which, 
as  Egeria  insists  that  her  taste  is  her  own  business,  and  anyway 
she  has  no  head  for  dates.     We  will  start   with  Shakespeare: 


THE   LUTE-PLAYER. 
One  of  Zorn's  studies  of  robust  and  joyful  life. 


The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Paradise  Lost. 

Grace  Abounding. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

Tom  Jones. 

Amelia. 

Tristram  Shandy. 

Sentimental  Journey. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

Religio  Medici. 

Boswell's  Johnson. 

Pepys's  Diary. 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Mansfield  Park. 

Sense  and  Sensibility. 

Waverley. 

Guy  Mannering. 

Heart  of  Midlothian. 

Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

Keats  s  Poems. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

Irving's  Sketch-Book. 

Wordsworth's  and   Coleridge's 

Lyrical  Ballads  . 
The  Wealth  of  Nations. 
Decline    and    Fall    of    the    Roman 

Empire. 
Leviathan. 

On  the  Human  Understanding 
Hume's  Essays. 
Vnalogy  of  Religion. 
Tlie  Beggar's  <  >pera. 
Hero  and  Leander. 
On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 
.Esop's  Fables. 
Lay  of  M  arm  ion. 
Areopagitica. 
Jeremy    Taylor's    Holy    Living    and 

Holy  Dying, 
lzaak  Walton's  Compleal  Angler. 
Peregrine  Pickle. 
Humphrey  Clinker. 
Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Coming  up  gasping,  Mr.  Roberts  sputters  out,  "You  wouldn't 
believe  what  a  trouble  it  was  to  make  oul  thai  list!"  He  had 
but  two  rules,  and  shows  us  something  of  the  mental  efforts 
of  (hose  pundits  who  devise  lists  of  the  "hundred  best   books": 

'I  didn't  put  in  anything  that  I  hadn't  read  or  Egeria  hadn't 
heard  of.  1 1  was  her  idea  that  this  was  the  way  we  should 
arrive  at   the  opinion  of  Hie  average  reader.     We  excluded  all 

sacred  books,  and  we  also  excluded  translations  from  Greek 
and  Latin  classics;  and  we  excluded  books  from  literatures 
other  than  English  and  American,  except  in  cases  of  genuine 
nationalization,  such  as  Marco  Polo.      I  hope  no  one  will  think 


Mallory's  Morte  d'Arthur. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

The  Rivals. 

The  School  for  Scandal. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Addison's  Essays. 

Joe  Miller's  Jest-Book. 

Shelley's  Alastor  and  Other  Poems. 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley. 

Percy's  Reliques. 

Grey's  Poems. 

Herrick's  Hesperides. 

Blake's  Poems. 

Burns's  Poems. 

Walpole's  Letters. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

Castle  Rackrent. 

Hazlitt's  Essays. 

Wesley's  Journal. 

Canterbury  Tales. 

Vathek. 

Froissart's  Chronicles. 

Pamela. 

Clarissa  Harlowe. 

Samson  Agonistes. 

Comus. 

Hudibras. 

Cowper's  Letters. 

Everyman. 

Marco  Polo's  Travels. 

Sir  John  Mandeville. 

Cobbett's  Rural  Rides. 

Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and 

Holy  Life. 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Childe  Harold. 

Mary  Wortley  Montague's  Letters. 
Evelyn's  Di.vy. 
Fanny  Bumey's  Recollections. 
Utopia. 

Erasmus's  Praise  of  Folly. 
Dr.    Johnson's    Dictionary    of    the 

English  Language. 
Alexander  Cruden's  Concordance. 
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that  tlie  last  two  names  in  the  list  indicate  any  kind  of  im- 
patience.  It  seemed  to  me  a  pity  that  two  volumes  with  so 
large  a  circulation  should  not  be  included  in  the  list.  If  any 
one  thinks  that  we  are  evading  our  responsibilities  by  including 
works  of  reference,  I  will  substitute  the  names  of  two  or  even 
three  books  which  everybody  ought  to  be  familiar  with,  a 
sound  knowledge  of  which  is,  indeed,  of  inestimable  benefit  in 
this  world  and  the  next:  that  treatise  of  almost  unknown 
antiquity.  'De  Tribus  Impostoribus';  the  treatise  of  the  Blessed 
Joachim  of  Flora  on  the  'Everlasting  Gospel,'  written  in  Dante's 
lilct  ime;  and  'The  History  of  Mr.  John  Decastro  and  his  brother 
Bat,  commonly  called  Old  Crab,  the  merry  matter  written  by 
John  Mathers,  the  grave  by  a  solid  gentleman,  published  in 
London  in  1815  and  shortly  afterward  in  Boston.'  The  edition 
which  I  have  was  published  by  the  Irwin  Press  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  in  1902.  Egeria  says  that  I  have  dropt  into  flippancy; 
I  need  hardly  say  that  she  has  never  read  the  history  of  John 
Decastro,  the  essay  of  the  Blessed  Joachim,  Abbot  of  Flora, 
nor  the  occult  treatise  'De  Tribus  Impostoribus';  her  sug- 
gestion for  alternatives  to  our  books  of  reference  are  the  Poems 
of  Anne  and  Jane  Taylor  and  Mother  Goose's  Nursery  Rimes." 


somehow  contrived  to  find  beauty  and  not  mockery  in  the  inner 
sanctities  of  human  life  and  passion.  This  thought  comes  to  us 
on  reading  Aldous  Huxley's  brilliant  and  hugely  entertaining 
book  of  poems  called  'Leda.'  There  is  no  more  brilliant  young 
poet  writing  to-day ;  his  title-poem  is  nothing  less  than  extraor- 
dinary in  pagan  and  pictorial  beauty,  but  as  a  whole  the  cynical 
and  scoffish  tone  of  carnal  drollery  which  gives  the  book  its 
appeal  to  the  humorously  inclined  makes  a  very  dubious  sandal 
for  a  poet  planning  a  long-distance  run." 


"FOR   PROPHECIES,  THEY  SHALL   FAIL" 

PROPHECY  IS  CONTAGIOUS;  Macaulay's  temerity  is 
imitated  to-day  on  a  lesser  scale  by  an  unnamed  critic 
who  ventures  the  opinion  that  "no  great  sonnets  are 
being  written  to-day."  As  reported  by  the  genial  Christopher 
Morley  of  "The  Bowling  Green,"  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  his  tone  was  "morose"  in  asking,  "What  is  there  in  the 
way  of  a  recent  sonnet  that  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  in  the 
anthologies  of  the  future  beside  those  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Milton,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Mrs.  Browning,  Rupert  Brooke,  or 
Lizette  Reese?"  Mr.  Morley  is  the  wise  old  philosopher  in  re- 
joining, "How  can  you  tell?"     For — 

"It  takes  time  for  any  poem  to  grow  and  ripen  and  find  its 
place  in  the  language.  It  will  be  for  those  of  a  hundred  or  more 
years  hence  to  say  what  are  the  great  poems  of  our  present  day. 
If  a  sonnet  has  the  true  vitality  in  it,  it  will  gather  association 
and  richness  about  it  as  it  traces  its  slender  golden  path  through 
the  minds  of  readers.  It  settles  itself  comfortably  into  the  lit- 
erary landscape,  incorporates  itself  subtly  into  the  unconscious 
thought  of  men,  becomes  corpuscular  in  the  blood  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  comes  down  to  us  in  the  accent  of  those  who  have 
loved  and  quoted  it,  invigorated  by  our  subtle  sense  of  the 
permanent  rightness  of  its  phrasing  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
pleasure  it  has  given  to  thousands  of  others.  The  more  it  is 
quoted,  the  better  it  seems. 

"All  this  is  a  slow  process  and  inscrutable.  No  one  has 
ever  given  us  a  continuous  history  of  any  particular  poem, 
tracing  its  history  and  adventures  after  its  first  publication — 
t  he  places  it  has  been  quoted,  the  hearts  it  has  rejoiced.  It  could 
only  be  done  by  an  infinity  of  toil  and  a  prodigal  largesse  to 
clipping  bureaus.  It  would  be  a  fascinating  study,  showing  how 
some  poems  have  fought  for  their  lives  against  the  evaporation 
of  Time,  and  how  they  have  come  through,  sometimes,  because 
they  were  carried  and  cherished  in  one  or  two  appreciative 
hearts.  But  the  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  whole  question 
of  the  permanence  of  poetry  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  chance. 
If  you  are  interested  to  observe  the  case  of  some  really  first-class 
poetry  which  has  been  struggling  for  recognition  and  yet  shows, 
so  far,  no  sign  of  breaking  through  into  the  clear  light  of  lasting 
love  and  remembrance,  look  at  James  Elroy  Flecker. 

"Generally  speaking,  one  law  is  plain:  that  it  is  not  until  the 
poet  himself  and  all  who  knew  him  are  dead,  and  his  lines  speak 
only  with  the  naked  and  impersonal  appeal  of  ink,  that  his  value 
to  the  race  as  a  permanent  pleasure  can  be  justly  appraised. 

"There  is  one  more  point  that  perhaps  is  worth  making.  It 
is  significant  of  human  experience  that  the  race  instinctively 
demands,  in  most  of  the  poetry  that  it  cares  to  take  along  with 
it  as  permanent  baggage,  a  certain  honorable  sobriety  of  mood. 
Consider  Mr.  Burton  E.  Stevenson's  great  "Home  Book  of 
Verse,"  that  magnificent  anthology  which  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  indicative  of  general  taste  in  these  matters.  In  nearly 
four  thousand  pages  of  poetry  only  three  or  four  hundred  are 
cynical  or  satirical  in  temper.  Humanity  as  a  whole  likes  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  job:  it  grins  somewhat  ruefully  at  the 
bitter  and  the  sardonic;  but  when  it  is  packing  its  trunk  for  the 
next  generation  it  finds  most  room  for  those  poets  who  have 


CHOOSING   A  WAR-MEMORIAL 

THE  PROPER  MEMORY  of  the  dead  is  best  kept  alive 
by  remembering  the  claims  of  the  living.  So  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton Fish  Armstrong  looks  upon  the  whole  question  of 
memorializing  the  dead  in  the  late  war;  and  he  finds  his  sup- 
porting argument  in  the  decision  of  France  to  postpone  all  such 
efforts  for  at  least  ten  years.  "It  was  argued  that  the  present 
moment,  with  its  wars  and  rumors  of  fresh  wars,  its  housing 
and  fuel  and  food  shortages,  its  swollen  labor  and  building  costs, 
its  constant  and  not-to-be-denied  appeals  to  succor  distress  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  was  not  propitious  for  undertaking  the 
construction  of  a  sufficiently  noble  and  impressive  monument 
to  commemorate  France's  fearful  sacrifice."  Even  beyond  these 
considerations  was  the  conviction  that  "the  artistic  genius  ca- 
pable of  designing  a  suitable  memorial  should  be  discovered  by 
means  of  competition  and  investigation  through  a  long  period 
of  years,  that  all  designs  and  plans  should  be  weighed  and  con- 
sidered by  leading  critics  and  the  general  public,  and  that 
bustle  and  haste  should  be  scrupulously  avoided,  as  it  has  always 
been  avoided  in  evolving  the  really  great  and  enduring  works  of 
man."  The  same  feelings  are  not  to  be  observed  in  the  pro- 
cedure either  of  ourselves  or  the  English,  and  in  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's view,  exprest  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "New  York 
seems  faced  with  a  more  terrible  choice  than  any  other  American 
city  yet  heard  from."     Thus: 

"We  are  offered  a  'massive  iron  and  steel  bridge,  symbol  of 
the  Iron  Age  in  which  this  war  was  fought,  and  capable  of  car- 
rying double  streams  of  traffic  on  its  two  levels,  one  of  which 
would  be  devoted  to  foot,  horse,  and  motor  traffic,  the  other 
to  the  use  of  freight-  and  passenger-trains  and  trolley-cars.' 
Or  a  'colossal  globe,'  poised  on  a  concrete  island  two  miles  down 
the  bay,  to  be  reached  from  the  Battery  by  twin  subways,  and 
providing  for  those  who  assemble  there  to  muse  over  the  deeds 
of  their  fathers  in  France,  a  music-gallery,  a  swimming-pool,  a 
skating-rink,  an  aircraft  landing,  a  dance-hall,  a  restaurant,  and 
a  movie  auditorium — all  at  a  cost  estimated  by  its  ingenious 
sponsor  at  not  more  than  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  million 
dollars.  Then  there  is  G.  G.  Barnard's  less  detailed  suggestion 
for  an  elaborate  sculptural  treatment  of  the  vast  rocky  ridge 
lying  between  Broadway  and  Riverside  Drive,  known  as  'God's 
Thumb,'  in  connection  with  an  art  school  for  'attracting  Amer- 
ican youth.'  We  have  seen  what  'elaborate  sculptural  treat- 
ment' has  done  to  the  Plaza,  and  the  idea  of  what  it  might  do 
to  a  whole  mountain-ridge  is  overwhelming,  even  without  details 
other  than  that  there  would  be  an  appendant  art  school. 

"It  would  seem  that  human  ingenuity  had  been  severely 
taxed  in  contriving  these  schemes  for  honoring  New  York's 
dead,  but  a  certain  Mr.  Lafferty  is  not  content,  claiming  that 
the  people  want  something  with  'more  kick  in  it.'  He  there- 
fore suggests  a  tremendous  tower  to  be  erected  in  the  center  of 
Columbus  Circle,  and  equipped  (if  we  understand  the  plan  in 
aU  its  magnificence)  with  powerful  search-lights,  which  would 
play  across  the  roofs  of  New  York's  sky-scrapers,  and,  piercing 
the  shadows  of  the  trees,  remind  even  Lorenzo  and  his  amorous 
Jessica  on  a  park  bench  that  'it  was  a  famous  victory.'  Mr. 
Lafferty  would  place  in  the  top  of  the  tower,  also,  a  great  organ, 
the  playing  of  which  would  amuse  the  persons  gathered  about 
the  foot  of  this  battle-shrine." 

Without  quoting  the  details  of  Mr.  Barnard's  architectural 
scheme,  we  give  from  the  New  York  Sun  his  plea  for  the  utili- 
zation of  the  site: 

"On  a  bold  ridge  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Manhattan 
Island,  God  or  Nature,  as  you  will,  has  laid  down  a  pedestal 
suitable  for  a  gigantic  epic  in  marble  and  bronze.     I  prefer  to 
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call  it  the  power  of  God,  who  laid  his  hand  oil  this  ridge  with 
the  thumb  rising  or  tending  upward  at  its  northern  end.  Here 
should  stand  a  nation's  memorial  to  its  heroes,  where  nothing 
would  be  permitted  to  lessen  its  magnificence  or  the  greatness 
of  the  lessons  it  should  teach. 

"The  land,  as  we  know,  lias  been  offered  as  a  free  gift  to  the 
city.  At  an  earlier  day  the  Hudson  encircled  this  bluff,  and  it 
should  again  be  carried  around  the  eastern  base  to  constitute 
of  the  plot  a  peninsula.  The  sloping  sides  should  be  made  more 
precipitous  and  from  the  summit,  by  tin-  process  of  siphoning, 
water  should  be  drawn  to  fall  again  in  leaping  cascades  into  the 
Hudson.  The  Inwood  valley  would  furnish  space  for  building 
a  great  amphitheater  for  people  to  come  and  Anew  the  monu- 
ment as  well  as  pageants  thai  might  be  produced  here,  and  a 
circular  harbor  built  to  serve  as  a  landing-place  for  spectators 
who  should  elect  to  come  from  the  teeming  city  to  steep  them- 
selves in  aspiring  thought  and  reminiscence.  Small  steamers 
like  the  passenger- boats 
that  ply  the  Seine  in  Paris 
would  bring  them  here  at 
no  more  than  a  street-ear 
ride  costs. 

"These  simple  improve- 
ments, which  are  due  any- 
way, quickly  dispose  of  the 
criticism  so  lightly  given  by 
those  persons  who  say.  'The 
site  is,  of  course,  magnifi- 
cent, but  no  one  would  go 
to  see  a  monument  erected 
there.'  All  the  world  would 
go  to  see  it!" 

From  London  recently 
came  the  word  that  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were 
evincing  "extraordinary  in- 
terest" in  a  design  for  a 
national  memorial  drawn  up 
by  the  chief  architect  of  the 
Department  of  Works.  But 
the  announcement  was  soon 
smothered  in  a  cloud  of 
newspaper  protest.  We 
read  again  in  The  Evening 
Post: 


who  gazes  upward  at  the  flying  forms  of  the  dead.  We  are  told 
thai  he  represents  'the  new  manhood  learning  the  lesson  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  race  in  (lie  war."  The  whole  thing  is  planned,  in 
the  words  of  the  architect.  Sir  Frank  Baines,  to  be  'the  most 
distinctive  object  in  London.'  " 

The  answer  of  many  a  "plain  person."  it  may  be  imagined, 
could  be  found  in  the  protest  addresl  to  the  London  Times  by 
.Mr.  Stephen  Paget: 

"During  the  war  there  was  talk  of  a  huge  stucco  'war-shrine,' 
to  be  put  up  by  the  Office  of  Works,  in  Hyde  Park,  near  the 
Marble  Arch.  Happily,  nothing  came  of  it.  Now,  there  is 
talk  of  a  si  ill  huger  'War-Memorial'  at  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
And  the  design  proposed  for  it  is  rather  terrible.  Quiet  Lon- 
doners whose  memories  of  the  dead  are  personal  and  homely— 
who  are  fond  of  Hyde  Park  Corner  as  if  is  and  hate  to  see  Lon- 
don overcrowded  with  gigantic  buildings' and  are  sick  of  aggres- 


"MADE    AX    IMMENSE    IMPRESSION    ON    THE    HOl'SE    OF    COMMONS." 

Design    for    a  proposed    British    war- memorial  to  stand     t  Hyde    Park    Corner    that    some  opinion    con- 
demns as   "vulgar  pomposity  and   boastfulness." 


' '  The  drawing,  it  was  said, 
was  making  'an  immense  impression  on  the  collective  feeling  of 
the  House,'  and  it  was  intimated  that  little  remained  to  do* ex- 
cept start  digging  the  foundations.  It  was  reported  that  the 
Government  planned  to  erect  the  memorial  on  Hyde  Park 
(  orner,  just  in  front  of  the  Marble  Arch,  a  site  open  to  much 
criticism  from  the  fact  that  the  war-monument  already  possest 
by  London,  the  plain  and  impressive  white  Cenotaph,  is  only  a 
mile  or  so  away.  (The  Cenotaph,  it  may  be  remarked,  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  gingerbready,  pa-picr-mdrhe  arch  which 
we  put  up  in  Madison  Square,  altho  both  were  finished  in  time 
to  receive  the  salute  of  the  returning  victorious  troops  and  their 
tribute  to  their  dead  comrades.) 

"When  the  complete  design  for  the  proposed  British  war- 
memorial  was  reproduced  in  the  London  Times  the  critics  said 
their  worst  fears  had  been  justified.  It  calls  for  the  erection 
of  a  mammoth  pylon  or  gateway,  in  the  Egyptian  style,  flanked 
by  two  colonnaded  temples  "  /'/  Karnak,  and  guarded  by  rows 
strange,  winged  beasts  that  look  as  tho  they  had  been  pat- 
ned  after  the  creatures  St.  John  saw  at  Patmos.  The  pylon 
I  slightly  higher  than  the  flanking  temples)  towers  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  above  the  ground,  while  each  of  the  temples 
measures  fil'ty-eighl  by  twenty-eight  feet;  the  decoration  and 
sculpture  are  on  a,  proportionate  scale.  On  each  side  of  the 
heavy  central  pylon  two  broad  stair's  ays  approach,  pass  through 
the  temples,  and  by  a  platform  sweep  around  and  enter  the  arch 
from  the  back,  immense  bas-reliefs  march  parallel  witli  the 
stairways,  each  describing  some  phase  of  the  war-effort  of  the 
British    Empire.     From    these    Bas-reliefs,   as    tiny    reach    the 

entrance    to    the   arch,    there    fly    upward    to    the    lintel    a    sculp- 
tured   'cloud   of  shadowy   spirits  of   the   dead.'    which    pour  out 

also  across  the  face  of  the  arch   toward  a  gigantic    Bcarabeus 

or  oilier  symbol  of   immortality.      At   the  base  of  the  pylon,  and 
facing  it-  center,  is  placed  a  single  bronze  figure  of  a  young  man. 


sive  art — these  millions  of  us,  more  truly  than  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  represent  the  collective  feeling  of  London. 
And  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  collective  feeling  of  the 
nation,  there  would  be  an  overwhelming  majority  against  this 
national  war-memorial." 

Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  also  writing,  sees  a  memorial  of  such 
dimensions  throwing  out  of  scale  not  only  all  the  neighboring 
buildings,  but  the  areas  of  the  adjacent  parks  themselves.  He. 
continues: 

"So  much  from  the  mere  point  of  view  of  visible  and  material 
proportion.  From  that  of  worthy  feeling  and  imaginative  pro- 
priety, surely  such  a  scale  will  leave  on  our  posterity,  whether 
the  greatness  of  our  realms  and  fortunes  wanes  or  waxes  in  the 
future,  an  impression  of  vulgar  pomposity  and  boastfulness. 
If  opr  recent  victories,  however  dearly  bought  and  won  in  a 
war  however  righteous  and  necessary,  are  to  be  commemorated 
on  so  tremendous  a  scale,  on  what  scale  shall  we  need  on  some 
future  day  to  commemorate  thai  hoped-for  final  victory  of  peace 
over  war  itself,  an  inviolable  agreed  peace  among  the  nations. 

which,  given  the  new  means  of  destruction  and  extermination 
furnished  by  science,  seems  to  promise  the  only  hope  for  the 
survival  of  civilization  on  our  planet'.' 

"Again,  if  there  is  to  be  any  such  single  monumental  structure 
Commemorative  of  our  victories  in  the  recent  struggle  on  behalf 
of  human  righl  and  liberty,  surely  it  should  not  be  in  a  style 
derived  from  that  which  commemorated  the  despotism  and 
the  COnquestS  of  the   Pharaohs.      Such  a   style,   however  grandi- 

ly  conceived  or  ingeniously  adapted,  is  not  only  alien  in  itself 
lo  all   our   Western   condit  ions  and    traditions,    but  could   ne\er 

be  combined  with  imagery  such  as  would  appeal  lo  the  native 

instincts  anil  emotions  of  ourselves  or  our  posterity." 
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IN    "THE    LAND    OF    SANTA    GLAUS." 
Russian  refugee  children  looking  at  the  New  York  sky-line  from  the  Yotnei  Maru,  on  which  they  are  journeying  home. 


A   RUSSIAN   CHILDREN'S   ODYSSEY 


EXILED  BY  FAMINE,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  child- 
refugees  from  Russia  are  embarked  on  a  strange  and 
pathetic  Odyssey  in  order  to  reach  their  homes  in  Petro- 
grad.  But  for  the  American  Red  Cross  they  might  still  be  on  the 
Siberian  steppes,  prey  to  pestilence  and  hunger;  and  the  New 
York  World  notes  that  "a  glimpse  of  the  little  globe-trotters, 
happy  and  hearty  in  their  temporary  camp  at  Fort  Wadsworth, 
ought  to  afford  an  illuminating  idea  of  the  range  of  American 
philanthropic  activities  in  the  war-area."  This  ship-load  of 
human  freight  is  a  concrete  example  of  Red  Cross  work,  and 
' '  is  quite  as  impressive  in  its  way  as  a  captured  German  cruiser 
at  anchor  in  the  North  River  as  an  index  of  how  great  and 
beneficent  these  far-reaching  humane  activities  were."  In  the 
summer  of  1918,  according  to  newspaper  accounts,  these  children 
were  sent  to  Siberia  with  their  teachers  by  a  committee  of 
parents  organized  under  the  sanction  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Siberia  was  better  sup- 
plied with  food,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parents  and  the 
Government  to  send  the  children  for  the  summer  vacation  period 
only.  But  the  fighting  between  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Bol- 
shevik armies  cut  off  the  children's  colonies  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tain cities  from  access  to  Petrograd.  The  American  Red  Cross 
workers  found  some  of  these  colonies  at  the  end  of  their  means 
and  in  some  cases  reduced  to  serious  straits.  As  winter  came 
on  they  became  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  Red  Cross,  and 
in  January  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  of  the  Siberian  Govern- 
ment under  Kolchak  transferred  the  colonies  to  the  care  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  entirely.  But  they  had  undergone  severe 
hardship  and  were  deep  in  Siberia  before  the  relief  expedition 
reached  them.     The  Siberian  Commission  of  the  American  Red 


Cross  planned  to  send  the  children  home  by  railroad,  but  mili- 
tary circumstances  prevented.  Eventually  they  were  embarked 
at  Vladivostok  on  the  Yomei  Maru,  a  Japanese  steamship  char- 
tered by  the  Red  Cross,  and  were  brought  to  this  country, 
first  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  for  three  days,  and  then,  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  New  York,  where  they  were  taken  to  Fort  Wadsworth, 
Staten  Island,  pending  their  embarkation  for  Bordeaux  on  an- 
other leg  of  their  two-year  journey  home.  The  eldest  of  this 
migrant  colony  is  a  girl  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest 
is  Dimitry  Dallas,  a  girl  who  has  just  turned  four.  As  The  Red 
Cross  Bulletin  points  out,  every  kindness  and  attention  have 
been  given  to  the  Russian  children.  "'Amerik,'  the  land  of 
Santa  Claus,  exceeded  even  their  wildest  dreams."  Automobile 
trips  and  theater-parties  were  given  for  them  in  both  San 
Francisco  and  New  York,  and  "they  will  take  home  with  them 
into  Russia  the  memory  of  kind  faces  and  gentle  hands." 

The  chief  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  children,  Dr.  H.  O.  Ever- 
bole,  who  has  been  in  Russia  for  several  years  with  the  Red 
Cross,  will  accompany  them  to  Petrograd  to  aid  in  the  search 
for  their  parents.  But  for  many  of  these  waifs  the  home-coming 
will  be  the  saddest  part  of  their  journey.  According  to  all  ac- 
counts, the  children  appeared  to  be  in  the  best  of  health  and 
spirits  and  evinced  no  desire  to  leave  their  floating  home. 
"It  is  good  to  know  that  they  are  having  a  fine  voyage  and 
have  enjoyed  excellent  health,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican, 
and  it  remarks: 

"It  is  a  splendid  humanitarian  undertaking  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  Red  Cross,  but  the  most  difficult  and  it  is  to  be 
feared   the  most  sorrowful  part  of  this  children's  Odyssey  is 
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still  to  come.  The  chief  surgeon  in  charge. 
Dr.  H.  O.  Everbole,  will  go  on  with  the  chil 
dren  to  Petrograd  and  help  them  to  search 
for  their  parents,  but  the  search  may  bring 
some  heart-rending  disappointments.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Red  Cross 
has  made  certain  that  conditions  have  im- 
proved since  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  and 
that  Petrograd  is  no  longer  perishing  of  hun- 
ger. But  the  city  is  hardly  more  than  the 
ghost  of  its  former  self,  and  what  with  war. 
typhus,  influenza,  and  migration  only  a  third 
of  its  population  remains.  For  many  of  I  lie 
children  it  will  be  a  sorrowful  home-coming, 
and  for  others  a  long  quest  may  be  required 
to  find  their  parents.  Yel  these  are  the  For- 
tunate ones  who  have  found  help;  lei  us  no! 
forget  the  endless  thousands  of  waifs  in  the 
war-ridden  lands  whose  plight  is  no  less 
tragic  and  who  have  still  to  find  protectors. 
There  is  no  kind  of  charitable  work  thai 
should  make  a  stronger  appeal." 

What  Russian  children  must  endure  is 
I (»ld  by  Catherine  Breshkovsky,  "the  little 
grandmother  of  the  Russian  Revolution," 
to  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  who  says  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Evening  Pod: 


"She  writes  thai  the  peasants  of  Russian 
Karpathia  have  'clear  minds  and  good 
hearts,'  and  are  eager  to  learn,  bul  are 
utterly  destitute.  She  has  started  an  or- 
phanage at  Uzhorod,  and  begs  her  friends  in 
America  to  send  clothing,  paper,  pencils, 
pens  and  ink,  slates,  maps,  scissors,  knives, 
and  other  tools,  playthings,  materials  to 
be  made  up  by  the  children,  paints 
and  brushes,  and  instructive  pictures.  She 
-ays: 

"'Clothes  for  children  are  indispensable.  Coarse  and  second- 
hand garments  would  do,  for  they  are  naked,  and  the  winter 
begins  in  November,  and  in  autumn  we  have  rain.  We  shall 
be  grateful  for  every  donation  to  our  naked  and  hungry,  ignorant 
but  very  capable  children.  It  will  be  such  a  delight  to  see  them 
rationally  occupied,  working  with  their  minds  and  hands,  in- 
stead of  wandering  from  door  to  door  imploring  for  a  bit  of 
coarse  bread  or  a  cold  potato,  and  never  learning  anything!" 


..;:-■    ■     ■  *■■■   ' 


ONE    OF    THE    TRAVELERS. 


CHINA'S   MORAL   ADVANCE 

CHINESE  MORALITY  very  nearly 
accords  with  that  taught  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Golden 
Rule,  and  beneath  his  yellow  skin  the,  China- 
man is  very  much 'like  his  white  brother, 
subject  to  the  same  influences  and  to  the 
same  reactions.  At  least  after  thirteen 
years  of  experience  with  the  younger  gen- 
eration, and  after  traveling  thousands  of 
miles  in  China,  Dr.  C.  K.  Edmunds,  of 
Canton,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
distinction  between  the  Oriental  and  the 
Occidental  lies  in  technique  and  knowledge, 
not  in  intellectual  caliber,  we  are  told  in  an 
article  in  the  Hongkong  Daily  Press  and 
reprinted  in  Millard's  Review  (Shanghai). 
But  China  is  moving  forward,  and  a  decade 
ago  Prof.  Edward  Ross,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  is  said  to  have  prophesied  thai 
in  forty  years  there  would  be  "telephones 
and  moving-picture  shows  and  appen- 
dicitis and  sanitation  and  baseball  nines 
and  bachelor  maids  in  every  one  of  the 
thirteen  hundred  hsien  districts  of  the  Em- 
pire. The,  renaissance  of  a  quarter  of  the 
human  family  is  occurring  before  our  eyes, 
and  we  have  only  to  sit  in  the  parquet  ami 
watch  the  stage." 

Heretofore  the  dominating  influences  in 
Chinese  education  have  been  religion,  gov- 
ernment, and  reverence  for  antiquity.  "  The 
whole  nation  has  been  molded  by  the  re- 
markable system  of  competitive  examinations  which  has  been 
such  a  striking  feature  of  their  national  history."  Under  this 
democratic  system  the  path  to  honor  and  position  was  open  to 
all.  Behind  it  lay  the  theory  that  only  the  most  learned  would 
reach  exalted  positions  and  that  the  most  learned,  being  wise, 
would  be  moral.  Chinese  philosophy  is  usually  synonymous 
with  Confucianism,  and   this  proceeds  on   the  theory  that  man 
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is  originally  good,  which  "is  more  comforting  than  the  idea, 
prevalent  in  Europe  for  many  centuries,  that  by  nature  man 
is  evil."  The  Confucianist,  like  the  Christian,  sums  up  the 
whole  matter  in  the  injunction: 

'"Do  to  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  to  you.'  But  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  China  has  been  so  great  that  the  stern 
laws  of  nature,  which  at  the  last  resource  impel  man  to  fight  for 
the  life  of  himself  and  his  dependents,  has  brought  about  a 
struggle  between  physical  and  moral  influences.  The  Chinese 
are  often  accused  of  an  excessive  desire  for  money-making,  but 
in  that  respect,  again,  we  must  remember  the  intensity  of  the 
struggle  for  survival.  'The  whole  wits  of  nearly  every  living 
Chinese  man  (and  woman)  seem  to  be  devoted  to  turning  to 
pecuniary  profit  every  incident  in  which  lie  has  had,  or  has,  or 
may  have  a  hand,  direct  or  indirect.'  That  is  the  verdict  of 
Prof.  E.  H.  Parker,  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  formerly  one 
of  his  Britatmic  Majesty's  Consuls  in  China.  And  yet  the 
generosity  of  Chinese  individuals  has  not  been  inconspicuous." 

Perhaps  the  Chinese  have  faults  and  vices  in  addition  to  those 
which  are  also  known  in  the  monogamic  West;  "but,  generally 
speaking,  human  nature,  under  similar  circumstances,  is  not  so 
very  different  in  China  from  what  it  is  in  America  or  Great 
Britain,  as  is  generally  supposed."     It  may  be  true  that — 

"The  great  mass  of  the  Chinese  are,  indeed,  sunk  in  material 
interests,  but  a  lar,ge  majority  of  Europeans  are  also  open  to  the 
same  accusation.  But  in  China,  as  in  America  and  Europe, 
there  is  a  minority  actuated  by  higher  motives,  aiming  at  loftier 
ideals.  There  have  been  notable  examples  of  the  admirable 
work  of  this  minority  in  Chinese  history.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Chinese  are  a  nation,  like  the  British,  which  is  composed  of  men 
and  women  exhibiting  many  varieties  of  character,  both  in  de- 
gree and  in  quality,  which  many  other  collections  of  men  and 
women  called  nations  exhibit.  In  general  it  is  common  for  many 
of  us  to  associate  the  word  morality  with  just  one  special  type  of 
morality.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  oriental  outlook  concerning 
women  is  different  to  that  of  the  West.  For  the  present  we  must 
leave  a  discussion  of  that  fascinating  subject  and  conclude  by 
suggesting  that,  for  all  the  rapid  changes  Avhich  are  taking  place 
in  material  matters  in  China,  it  will  take  much  longer  to  change 
entirely  the  'Chinese  conception  of  life's  value.  And  yet  it 
would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  symptoms  which  show  that  many 
of  the  new  generation  are  discontented  with  the  old  ideals  of  con- 
duct which  have  been  established  in  China  for  centuries." 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY'S  M  LOST  DRUNKS  " 

WHEN  THE  SALOON  WAS  OUTLAWED,  few  were 
in  a  better  position  to  appraise  the  results  than  the 
Salvation  Arm}-  workers  who  had  given  food  and 
shelter  and  the  gospel  message  to  the  "down-and-outers,"  to 
the  throngs  of  "lurching  bravos  from  the  ditches  dank"  at- 
tracted by  the  music  of  drum  and  tambourine.  So  the  Salva- 
tion Army's  report  on  the  effect  of  prohibition  on  its  work  is  an 
important  aid  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  practical  results 
of  the  new  order  of  things.  Prohibition,  according  to  a  Sal- 
vation Army  officer  quoted  in  the  press,  has  relieved  the  Army 
of  its  self-assumed  task  of  salvaging  the  men  who  had  wrecked 
their  fortunes  and  their  lives  in  the  corner  saloons.  In  the 
deserted  appearance  of  the  Army's  industrial  homes  is  seen 
"the  best  proof  that  can  be  offered  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
prohibition  amendment."  Indeed,  the  "loss"  of  the  drunks 
may  necessitate  the  hiring  of  labor  to  do  the  Army's  work,  for 
many  a  man  who  was  saved  from  the  gutter  could  handle  a  saw, 
mend  a  clock,  or  do  some  jobs  that  required  technical  knowledge. 
But  the  change  in  conditions  does  not  mean  that  the  Salvation 
Army  will  curtail  its  appointed  task.  In  the  place  of  the  toper 
comes  the  drug  addict,  who  presents  a  problem  no  less  engrossing 
than  the  confirmed  inebriate.  Other  work  will  be  extended, 
and  the  Army  expects  to  take  up  newr  burdens  ncwr  that  one  of 
its  old  responsibilities  is  gone.  But  for  years  its  work  had 
been  directed  toward  the  regeneration  of  men  and  women  who 
had  stumbled  and  had  been  unable  to  pick  themselves  up, 
says    Col.    William    Peart,    the    Army's    Commissioner    of    the 


Middle  Territory  in  the  United  States,  in  an  interview  with 
a  writer  for  the  New  York  Times.  Assistance  was  given  to 
all  who  needed  it.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  men  who 
worked  in  the  industrial  homes  were  confirmed  drunkards: 

"The  wrecks  of  men  would  be  assigned  to  the  various  de- 
partments in  the  workshops.  There  was  a  department  for 
packing  old  paper,  a  department  for  assorting  furniture,  a 
department  for  mending  clothes,  a  department  for  everything, 
in  fact,  that  came  out  of  a  home  or  an  office.  Let  me  say  in 
passing  that  this  work  of  gathering  old  clothes  and  old  furni- 
ture is  exceedingly  successful  in  this  country.  Americans  con- 
tinually change  their  clothes  and  their  furniture.  Our  wagons 
are  kept  busy  gathering  the  cast-offs  of  families  who  have  acquired 
a  bit  of  riches  and  put  them  into  new  dining-room  or  parlor  suites. 

"Among  the  vast  army  of  confirmed  drinkers  were  repre- 
sentatives of  all  trades  and  professions.  We'd  get  doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers,  clock-makers,  upholsterers,  cabinet-makers, 
carpenters — all  types,  in  fact,  that  could  turn  their  hands 
toward  making  salable  articles  out  of  unsalable  ones.  A  clock- 
maker  who  had  lost  caste  in  his  vocation  because  of  an  over- 
fondness  for  drink  would  come  in  and  in  a  short  time  set  all  the 
clocks  in  the  warerooms  ticking.  A  carpenter  would  come  in 
and  mend  all  the  furniture.  The  upholsterer  would  bolster  up 
sunken  seats  and  backs.  In  a  measure,  they  were  doing  to  the 
furniture  what  we  were  doing  to  them.  The  professional  men 
would,  as  a  rule,  be  assigned  to  the  sorting  and  packing  of 
papers.  Out  of  this  enterprise  the  Salvation  Army,  it  was 
figured  out,  made  an  income  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
year.  All  of  this  money  was  put  into  greater  expansion  of 
personal  service. 

"In  the  year  before  the  war  we  had  about  nineteen  thousand 
men  working  in  our  industrial  shops,  75  per  cent,  of  whom  at- 
tributed their  status  to  drink.  With  the  coming  of  war,  these 
19,000  wrere  reduced  to  six  or  seven'  thousand.  Some  of  them 
enlisted,  some  went  into  war-factories,  some  w-ere  drafted.  The 
work  in  the  shops  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  old  men  and 
cripples  who  had  always  come  to  the  Salvation  Army  for  work. 

"The  wrar  ended.  Then  the  prohibition  law  went  into  effect 
in  July,  1919.  Our  warerooms,  except  for  those  whom  we 
always  will  have  with  us,  were  soon  deserted.  The  drunkards 
had  disappeared. 

"Christmas  came.  That  was  the  time  wiien  our  halls  were 
always  filled  to  the  last  square  inch  with  men  who  were  picked 
up  in  the  streets  in  all  states  of  inebriety.  But  last  Christmas 
we  could  hardly  corral  a  handful.  And  the  dead  calm  in  our 
workrooms  and  in  our  dormitories  has  continued.  There  arc 
no  men  to  fill  the  places.  The  sorting  and  the  mending  and  the 
polishing  and  fixing  are  piling  up.  It  seems  as  if  we'll  have  to 
hire  outside  help  to  continue  that  branch  of  the  service." 

What  will  this  lack  of  drunkards  mean  for  the  Salvation 
Army?     Just  this: 

"It  will  free  our  hands  to  perform  other  service  which  is 
necessary.  Up  to  the  present  the  drunkard  has  been  the  type 
most  in  need  of  help.  Nowr  he  has  virtually  gone  from  us,  but  he 
has  left  another  wrho  is  just  as  sorely  beset  as  he  is,  if  not  more 
so.  That  is  the  drug  addict.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of 
addicts  does  not  in  any  way  come  up  to  the  number  of  drunkards 
of  the  past,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  numbers  in  wdrich  we  are 
interested.  It  is  human  beings.  If  they  need  help  we  are  ready 
to  give  it  to  them. 

'•'The  Salvation  Army  is  not  going  to  worry  because  the 
young  man  is  not  getting  any  more  booze.  We  are  going  to 
worry  because  some  young  men  are  getting  drugs.  Just  now 
we  are  planning  a  building  for  the  housing  of  drug  addicts. 

"There  are  other  things  that  we  are  going  to  do.  The  young 
man  in  the  war  grew  to  like  us  and  trust  us.  We  are  going 
to  keep  that  liking  and  that  trust.  The  man  in  civvies  is  not 
different  from  the  man  in  khaki,  and  if  we  appealed  to  him  in 
the  trenches  there  is  no  reason  why  wre  can't  appeal  to  him 
in  his  office.  We  intend  to  establish  clubs  in  the  big  industrial 
centers  wThere  the  service  men  and  the  ex-service  men  can  come 
for  the  same  kind  of  cheer  that  we  gave  them  on  the  battle-field. 

"The  boy  problem  is  another  to  be  tackled.  If  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  save  an  old  man,  it  certainly  is  a  worth-while  thing 
to  save  a  child.  We  have  always  wanted  to  stretch  out  into  this 
branch  of  service,  but  we  never  had  the  funds  to  do  it. 

"The  building  of  hospitals,  of  relief  centers,  of  meeting- 
houses, of  units,  all  of  these  things  are  being  contemplated  for 
the  near  future.  The  day  of  the  meeting-room  in  the  steamy 
room  above  a  Chinese  laundry  is  past.  We  are  not  building 
cathedrals,  but  we  are  building  clean,  hygienic  houses." 
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"Like  Great  Alexander,  who  got  up  his  dander 
And  cut  a  big  knot,  so  they  say 
I  come  on  the  scene  with  my  appetite  keen 
And  cut  all  these  troubles  away" 


TOMATO 


\3/     V3X    **-     ^4*'' 

Jost-PH  Campbell  Compa^    ^> 

Camden.  N.J..U.S.A 


Cutting  the  knot 


There  is  nothing  like  a  keen  natural  appetite  to 
put  an  end  to  most  of  the  knotty  health  problems. 

Good  digestion  and  nutrition  follow  good  appetite 
and  are  followed  in  turn  by  stronger  nerves  and  better 
physical  condition  -as  sure  as  night  follows  day. 

This  is  what  makes  the  remarkable  value  of 
Campbell's  Tomato   Soup. 

It  is  a  natural  appetizer. 

Made  from  fresh  vine -ripened  tomatoes,  it  is 
blended  with  other  choice  food-products  which 
heighten  both  its  nutritive  value  and  its  delightful 
flavor.  It  is  at  once  a  most  inviting  meal -course  and 
a  definite  means  of  improved  health  and  energy. 

Get  the  full  benefit.     Keep  a  supply  on  hand. 


21  kinds 
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CURRENT 


POET  R  Y 


THE  words  which  Elijah  mockingly 
addresl  to  the  Prophets  of  Baal  might 
mi  m  1o  stand  for  llio  Muse  of  German 
verse,  "Call  Him  louder  for  perchance 
lie  sleepeth."  The  ineffectual  earlier 
hymns  of  hale  are  no  har  to  further  efforts 
in  the  same  line  if,  perchance,  one  but  "'call 
Him  louder.-'  Here  is  one  which  is  sent 
to  tlie  New  York  Tribune  by  Mr.  George 
Palmer  Putnam,  with  this  preliminary 
note:  "As  a  matter  of  general  informa- 
tion and  rather  quaint  historic  interest,  I 
quote  as  follows  a  translation  of  a  German- 
made  'Hymn  of  Hate'  which  appeared  in 
the  German  press  of  Silesia  about  a  year 
ago.  It  indicates  pretty  well  the  attitude 
of  the  German  population,  backed  by  the 
Polish-hating  powers  that  be  at  Berlin, 
toward  Poland  and  the  Poles.  This  sort 
of  thing  at  least  indicates  some  of  the 
reasons  why  Poland  almost  inevitably 
is  confronted  with  trouble.  In  the  face 
of  such  bitterness  even  the  most  Chris- 
tian advocate  of  'turning  the  other 
cheek'  can  not  expect  the  Poles  to  conduct 
themselves  loo  decorously  in  Silesia." 

HYMN  OF  HATE  IN  SILESIA 

We  Germans  of  Lpper  Silesia! 
o  God,  help  the  German  cause,  the  just  cause! 
Let  not  German  men  be  servants  to  the  Poles. 
Give  us  strength  to  break  the  Polish  power,  that  we 
May  obtain  an  awful  revenge  with  blood  and  fire. 
Send   sickness  and   disease,   and   seal   their   land 

with  plague. 
Let   poisonous  fruit  grow  on  their  trees! 
You  devil's  brood!     You  filthy,  dirty  Poles! 
May  hell  and  devil  take  hold  upon  you. 

If  Silesia  becomes  Polish, 

Then,  G    God,  may    children    perish    like   beasts 

in  their  mother's  womb. 
Then    lame    their    Polish    hands   and    their    feet, 

G  God! 
Lei  them  be  crippled  and  blind  in  their  eyes, 
.smite   them  with   dumbness  and   madness,   both 

im-ii  and  women. 
Mas  groaning  and  sorrow,  not  sounds  of  joy,  seize 
I'.. land's  country,  both  in  town  and  village. 
Thus  may  God  prove  the  Germans'  wrath 

Then  Thou,  Almighty  One,  send  Thj  lightnings!- 
Let   dwellings  and  cottages  become  ashes  in  the 

lieat  of  Are. 
Lei   the  people  in  hordes  burn  and  drown  with 

wife  and  child. 
May  their  seed  be  trampled  imder  our  feet; 
May  we  kill  great  and  small  in  the  lust  of  joy. 
May  we  plunge  our  daggers  into  their  bodies. 
May  Poland  reek  in  the  glow  of  fire  and  ashes. 

There  lives  a  God  of  vengeance  and  justice, 
And  this  God  musl  destroy  this  brood  of  Poles. 
You  children  are  devils  and  the  sons  of  devils. 
You,    the   God-accurst,    tried    to   rob  us   of  our 

German  land, 
Such   things  can   not    allow  a  German   heart    to 

become  softened. 
Not  peace,  lei  hatred  between  the  two  countries  be, 
And,  should   I   ever  arm  myself  lor  battle  unto 

death. 
.\la>   1  with  mj  dying  breath  exclaim: 
"O  Cod.  make  the   Polish  land  a  desert!" 

There  is  much  in  Aldous  Huxley's  new 
volume  named  "  Leda  "  (George  H.  Doran 
( 'ompam  I  t ha i  would  not  do  to  read  out 
in  mixed  company.     Considering  that  the 


young  man  is  a  grandson  both  of  Thomas 
Huxley  and  Matthew  Arnold,  his  work 
presents  a  pretty  problem  in  heredity. 
The  two  we  select  are  void  of  offense.  The 
permanence  of  art  and  the  transitoriness 
of  life  have  been  often  exprest,  but  this 
has  a  neatness  of  phrasing  that  recom- 
mends the  point  anew. 

LIFE  AND  ART 

By  Aldous   Hcxiiv 

You  have  sweet  flowers  for  your  pleasure: 

You  laugh  with  the  bountiful  earth 
In  its  richness  of  summer  treasure : 

Where  now  are  your  flowers  and  yonr  mirth ^ 
Petals  and  cadenced  laughter. 

Each  in  a  dying  fall. 
Droop  out  of  life :   and  after 

Is  nothing;   they  were  all. 

But  we  from  the  death  of  roses 

That  three  suns  perfume  and  gild 
"With  a  kiss,  till  the  fourth  discloses 

A  withered  wreath,  have  distilled 
The  fulness  of  one  rare  phial. 

Whose  nimble  life  shall  outrun 
The  circling  shadow  on  the  dial. 

Outlast  the  tyrannous  sun. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  poem 
in  memory  of  John  Ridley,  killed  in  the 
war.  The  author  describes  Ridley  as  "an 
adolescent  who  suffered  from  that  instabil- 
ity of  mind  'produced  by  the  mental  con- 
flict forced  upon  man  by  his  sensitiveness 
to  hero  suggestion  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
experience  on  the  other'  .  .  .  that  char- 
acteristic inability  which  makes  adolescence 
so  feebly  skeptical,  so  inefficient,  so  pro- 
foundly unhappy": 

FROM  "SOLES  OCCIDERE  ET  REDIRE 
POSSUNT." 

By  Aldous  Huxley 
The.  crowd,  the  crowd — oh,  he  could  almost  cry 
To  see  those  myriad  faces  hurrying  by, 
And  each  a  strong  tower  rooted  in  the  past 
On  dark,  unknown  foundations,  each  made  fasi 
With  locks  nobody  knew  the  secret  of. 
No  key  could  open:   save  that  perhaps  love 
Might  push  the  bars  half  back  and  just  peep  in — 
\nd  see  strange  sights,  it  may  be.     But  for  him 
They  were  locked  donjons,  every  window  bright 
With  beckoning  mystery;   and  then,  Good  Night! 
The  lamp  was  out.  they7  were  passed,  they  were 

gone 
For  ever  .  .  .  ever.     And  one  might  have  been 
The  hero  or  the  friend  long  sought,  and  one 
Was  the  loveliest  face  his  eyes  had  ever  seen 
(Vanished  as  soon),  and  he  went  lonely  on. 

Then  in  a  siidden  fearful  vision  he  saw 

The  whole  world  spread  before  him — a  vast  sphere 

Of  seething  atoms  moving  to  one  law: 

"Be  individual.      Approach,  draw  near, 

Yes,  even  touch:   but  never  join,  never  be 

Other  than  your  own  selves  eternally." 

And  there  are  tangents,  tangents  of  thought  that 

aim 
Out  through  the  gaps  between  the  patterned  stars 
\t  some  fantastic  dream  without  a  name 
That,  like  the  moon  shining  through  prison-bars, 
Visits  the  mind  with  madness. 

"Pababalou"  is  a  word  that  immedi- 
ately  connotes  Yale,  so  when  a  group  calling 
themselves  "Young  American  Poets"  issue 
a  small  collection  of  verse,  "Parabalou" 
(Will  Warren's  Den,  Farmington,  Conn.), 
we  find  them  all  Yale  poets.     The  little 


brochure  will  repeat  itself  in  a  second 
number  "if  called  for  by  its  readers." 
As  a  specimen  of  its  quality  we  quote 
three  from  a.  group  of  poems,  distinctive 
among  our  war-verse  for  revealing  in  each 
case  the  emotional  reaction  of  some  woman 
immediately  affected  by  the'service  of  her 
lover  or  husband. 

THREE  POEMS 

By  John  Chapman  Parrab 

MARY 

Why  did  they  bring  me  up  so  cold  and  stern0 
All  that  was  mine  he  could  have  had,  and  yet. 
Longing  to  give,  I  never  could  forget 
The  primness  they  had  taught  me.  Oh.  how  brave. 
How  very  brave  he  was!     What  love  he  gave! 
And  I  so  slow  to  learn. 

He  said,  "I'm  going  out  to-night,  and  I, 

I  love  you.     Could  I  carry  with  me,  this,'' 

He  touched  me  gently.  'This  great  memory  of  a 

kiss?" 
Oh.  to  have  given  him  what  was  mine  to  give! 
Great  memory?     What  pale  emptiness  to  live, 
Having  sent  him  thus  to  die! 

ALICE 

I  knew  he  would  be  brave.     So  when  they  said 

He  led  them  like  a  furious  demigod. 

Shouting  before  them  through  the  burning  sod. 

LTp  first,  through  first — it  wasn't  a  surprize; 

But  it  was  what  might  linger  in  his  eyes 

That  made  my  heart  afraid. 

They  sent  him  back  disabled,  from  the  line. 

I  heard  him  coming.     Would  he  be  the  same? 

Had  love  been  warped  to  bitterness  by  flame? 

Blindly  I  trembled  into  his  embrace. 

Then,  slowly,  searched  the  wonder  of  his  face — 

Unalterably  mine! 

LUCILE 

I'm  never  lonely  now  when  I'm  alone. 

You  grieve  because  he's  dead.     He  did  not  die. 

Not  slowly  blotted  out,  as  you  and  I, 

But,  swift,  shell-shattered  as  he  struggled  then; 

His  soul  uplifted  suddenly  in  air, 

Like  snow — wind-blown. 

You  can  not  rightly  know — nor  ever  see 

His  vivid  eyTes,  his  lips  that,  cover  mine. 

He's  changed?     Yes,  grown  a  little  bit  divine. 

Yet,  oh,  so  natural!     He's  dead,  you  say? 

No!    No!    He's  just  come  back  at  last  to  stay, 

His  soul  grown  part  of  me. 

So  far  as  one  vivid  aspect  of  city  life  is 
concerned  the  transformation  of  the  fire 
service  by  motor-traction  completes  an 
era.  The  horses  pass,  and  who  will  deny 
thai  their  participation  in  the  fight  against 
fire  the  destroyer  is  worthy  of  a  poetic 
tribute?  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
publishes  one: 

ON  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  LAST  FIRE 
HORSE  FROM  MANHATTAN  ISLAND 

By  Kenneth  Slade  Alling 

I  remember  the  cleared  si  reet  s,  the  strange  suspense 

As  if  a  thunder-storm  were  under  way; 
Magnificently  furious,  hurrying  thence. 

The  fire-eyed  horses  racing  to  the  fray  ; 
Out  of  old  Homer  where  the  heroes  are. 

Beating  upon  the  whirlwind  thunderous  hoofs. 
Wild  horses  and  plumed  Ajax  in  his  car: 

Oh,  in  those,  days  we  still  possest  the  proofs 
Men  battled  shouting  by  the  gates  of  Troy. 

With  shields  of  triple  brass  and  spears  of  flame. 
With  what  distended  nostrils,  what  fierce  joy. 

What  ring  on  stone  and  steel,  those  horses  came 
Like   horses   of  gods   that    whirl   to   the   dawn- 
burning. 
They  came,  and  they  are  gone   and  unreturning. 
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Styleplus  Week-NOW! 

America's  quality  clothes  at  medium  prices! 


This  week  throughout  the  United 
States,  Styleplus  merchants  are  making  a 
special  demonstration  of  the  style  and 
values  in  these  famous  clothes. 

The  Styleplus  label  stands  for  quality. 
Quality  built  of  fine  all-wool  fabrics,  cor- 
rect style  and  splendid  tailoring.  Quality 
that  is  guaranteed    to    show  itself  in  the 


wear. 


The  Styleplus  label  stands  for  economy. 
And  it's  a  true  economy,  based  on  the 
medium  price  you  pay  and  the  well-known 
quality  you  get.  Styleplus  values  must  be 
exceptional,  for  they  are  nationally  estab- 
lished, challenging  competition  everywhere. 

Wear    Styleplus,     The    Big   Name    in 
Clothes.     Those  who  do,  know 
the    real    meaning   of  style    and 
quality  at  moderate  price. 


Henry  Sonnebom  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


I  tntr   M.irk    Ri    • 


STYLEPLUS  -The   biq  name  in  clothes 
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They  also  serve  success 

We  demand  that  Cutler  Desks  shall  do  more 
than  express  success.  We  demand  that  they 
shall  also  serve  success.  They  have  something- 
more  than  beauty  of  design  and  finish.  Cutler 
Desks  are  built  of  quality  materials  and  with 
quality  workmanship  throughout. 

Just  one  exclusive  Cutler  feature  often  gives 
invaluable  service.  We  mention  the  roll  curtain, 
which  is  the  double  flexible  type.  It  operates 
with  a  smoothness  and  has  a  sturdiness 
unequalled  in  any  other  line. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  make  desks  fit  to  play 
a  successful  part  in  successful  organizations — to 
express  success  well,  and  "to  serve  well  the  suc- 
cessful men  who  use  them. 

In  any  given  town,  the  Cutler  dealer  usually 
has  the  most  prosperous  office  equipment  business. 
Ask  for  his  name  and  for  descriptive  literature. 

Cutler  Desk  Company 

20-64  Churchill  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Also 
appl 


niami 
cable 


facturers  of  the  Cutler  Kiln, 
to     all     drying     processes. 


lesks 

'Ghey  Express  Success 
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COTTON  PRODUCTION  AND   CONSUMPTION 

(From  The  Americas) 


OF  ALL  WORLD  INDUSTRIES,  cotton  is  the  most 
wide-spread.  Of  all  commercial  romances,  cotton  and 
its  affiliated  industries  supply  the  greatest  amount  of 
interest.  Since  1800  no  other  branch  of  business  has  witnessed 
such  an  expansion,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  com- 
mercial enterprise  which  has  a  greater  or  more  assured  future. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  six  million  persons  arc  directly 
engaged  in  the  production,  manufacture,  and  distribution  of 
cotton,  while  reliable  estimates  have  placed  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  business  at  $30,000,000,000.  The 
amount  of  cotton  produced  in  the  world  has  shown  a  remarkable 
increase.  While  statistics  of  such  a  wide-spread  industry  are 
necessarily  more  or  less  approximate,  it  is  believed  that  cotton 
production  has  grown  from  500,000,000  pounds  in  1800  to 
1,500,000,0,00  pounds  in  1850,  7,500,000,000  pounds  in  1900, 
and  14,000,000,000  in  1913,  which  is  the  last  year  that  can 
be  called  normal.  The  most  interesting  phase  of  the  figures 
just  quoted  is  the  practically  doubled  production  since  1900, 
showdng  that  even  in  these  modern  times  great  capacity  for 
the  expansion  of  cotton-consumption  exists.  Since  1914, 
however,  little  increase  in  the  world's  cotton-production  has 
taken  place  and  one  of  the  greatest  problems  now  confronting 
the  industry,  and  one  which  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  serious 
attention,  is  the  increase  in  the  area  allotted  to  cotton  cultiva- 
tion  necessary  to  keep  up  with  increasing  consumptive  demand. 

Cotton  Production   of  the  Would 


(In  bales  of  approximately  500  pounds) 


Year 

1800. 

1810. 

L820. 

L830 

1840 

1850. 

1860. 

1870 

1875. 

1876 

1877. 

ls7s 

1879. 

1 8»  ) 

1881  . 

|ss2 

1883 

L884 


1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
5 

6 

6 

7 
7 
7 
8 
9 

8 

II! 

9 

8 


Total 

040.000 
110.000 
250,000 
670.000 
600.000 
875,000 
102,000 
150,000 
735,000 
271.000 
216,000 
037.000 
252,000 
,285,000 
538,000 
260.000 
.028,000 
876.000 


Year 
1885 . 
1886  . 
1887. 
1888. 
1889 
1890. 
1891  . 
1892. 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901 
1902 


9 

10 
10 

10 

11 

12 
12 
10 
11 
13 
11 
13 
15 
16 
14 
15 
16 
17 


Total 

396,000 
077.000 
623.000 
413,000 
376,000 
522,000 
842.000 
590.000 
771.000 
019,000 
923.000 
501,000 
959.000 
442,000 
394,000 
513,000 
739.000 
636.000 


Year 
1903 . 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 

1910. 

1911  . 

1912. 

1913. 

1914 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 


Total 
17,015,000 
20,706,000 
18,256,000 
22,467,000 
18,640,000 
22,271,000 
20,536.000 
22,829,000 
26,168.000 
26,044,000 
27.703,000 
23.860.0(11) 
17,609.000 
18,095.000 
20,880,000 
20,660,000 


Cotton  Production  ok  the  Would  and  Average  (Quantity 

Per  Capita 


1  car 

1800. 

1810 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1S50 

1860 

I  870 

isso 

1890 
1900. 


Crop 
(Million  Lbs.) 

500 

550 

650 

835 
1 ,300 
1.490 
2,550 
2,875 
4,643 
6,261 
7,566 


1910 11,414 


1913 

1914 

1915. 

1916. 

1917 

1918. 


13,850 
11,933 
8,800 
9,067 
10,440 
10,280 


Population 
(Millions) 

640 

700 

780 

850 

950 
1,075 
1,200 
1,310 
1,440 
1,490 
1,570 
1,650 
1,700 
1,706 
1,710 
1,715 
1,721 
1,729 


Average  Lbs. 
Per  Capita 
.8 


6.9 

8.  1 
7.0 
5 . 3 
5.4 
5 . 9 
6.0 


Approximate  Shake  of  World  Cotton  Crop  Consumed  in 

United  States 


(Bales  of  500  pounds) 


World 

Crop 

(Bales) 

5,102,000 

5,750,000 

9,285,000 

12,522.000 

1900 15,513,000 

1910 22,829,000 

1914 23,866,000 

1917 20,880,000 

1918 20,660,000 


Year 
1860 . 
1870. 

ISSO 
1890 . 


U.  S. 

Consumption 

(Bales) 

841,000 

796,000 

1,501,000 

2.518,000 

3,687,000 

4,759,000 

5,943,000 

7,721,000 

7,732,000 


Per  Cent,  of 

World  Crop 

Consumed 

in  U.  S. 

16 

14 

16 

20 

23 

21 

21 

37 

37 


Cottqn-spindles  of  the  World,  1850  to  1918,  by  Principal 

Countries 

United 

States 

3.998.01)0 

5.236,000 

7.132,0(!0 

.     .       10,653.000 

.  .       13.375.000 

.  .  .       14,384,000 

1895        16,100,000 

1900 19,472,000 

1905 23,687,000 

1910    28,267,000 

1915 31,964,000 

1918 34,543,000 


Year 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1 880 
1885 
1890. 


Great 
Britain 
21,000,000 
33,000,000 
36,000,000 
41,000,000 
43,000,000 
43,750,000 
43,187,000 
42,460,000 
45,973,000 
57,732,000 
59. 905, 000 
57,243,000 


Continent 
of  Europe 
6.000,000 
10.000,000 
13,000,000 
21,460,000 
22,750,000 
25,460,000 
27,180,000 
Ml. 920,000 
36,112,000 
41.01  1.000 
43,216,000 
14,019,000 


India 


1.461,000 
2.146,000 
3,274,000 
3,810,000 
4.916.000 
5.16:5,000 
6,196,000 

6.779,000 

8,861,000 


Japan 


1,300.000 

1,3:53.001' 

1 ,402,000 

1.897,000 
2,657,00(1 
3,277,000 


Cotton-Mills  of  the  World 


GENERAL  WRANGEL,  SUCCESSOR  OF  KOLCHAK  AND  DENIKIN 


"  /  ■  MIK  NAME  OF  GENERAL  WRANGEL,"  as  one 
of  the  foremost  critics  of  Russian  affairs  observes, 
A  "has  been  thrust  upon  the  attention"  of  the  public 
in  a  context  that  is  suggestive  not  so  much  of  patriotic  exploits 
as  of  a  bad  pun."  Nevertheless,  "the  really  remarkable  tiling" 
about  him  is  said  to  be 
"the  bare  possibility" 
that  he  may  not  share 
the  fate  of  his  prede- 
cessors, Kolchak,  Yu- 
denich,  and  Deivikin. 
The  General's  way  has 
not  been  made  smooth 
for  him  by  such  gener- 
ous aid  from  the  Allies 
as  was  freely  advanced 
to  his  predeeessors. 
Even  good  anti-Bolshe- 
viki,  having  seen  three 
anti-Bolshevik  leaders 
go  down  to  defeat  in 
succession,  did  not  have 
much  enthusiasm  left 
for  the  latest  claimant 
of  the  honor  of  chasing 
the  Bolsheviki  out  of 
Russia.  In  view  of  the 
collapse  of  leaders  who 
started  with  brighter 
prospect's,  it  was  argued 
even  by  a  number  of 
Russians  exiled  toother 
countries  because  of 
their  anti-Soviet  views, 
why  should  anybody 
"persist  in  a  course  of 
ad  ion  which  could  only 
add  to  the  embarrass- 
ment   of    the    Western 

Powers?"  France  stirred  up  much  lively  opposition,  ('specially 
in  England,  by  recognizing  Wrangel,  and  when  Moscow  dis- 
patches recently  announced  that  he  had  suffered  a  severe  re- 
verse, there  were  plenty  of  conservatives,  as  well  as  radicals, 
to  cry,  "I  told  you  so."  However,  later  reports  showed  the 
General  still  very  much  in  the  ring  and  planning  to  cooperate 
with  the  Poles  in  a  general  offensive.  Dr.  Harold  Williams,  one 
of  the  best  informed  of  Russian  correspondents,  credits  Wrangel 
with  better  chances  of  success  than  were  enjoyed  by  his  recent 
predecessors  in  anti-Bolshevik  campaigns.  According  to  Dr. 
Williams,  writing  in    The  New  Europe  (London): 

The  Bolsheviki  are  anxious  because,  as  they  say,  Wrangel 
is  different  from  any  of  the  "  White  "  generals  who  have  so  far 
appeared.  That  is  perfectly  true,  and,  in  addition,  he  has  the 
bitter  experience  of  his  predecessors  before  his  eyes;  he  is  able 
to  profit  by  their  mistakes.  When  he  assumed  the  command 
in  the  Crimea  early  in  April,  after  the  departure  of  Denikin, 
he  had  no  intention  of  attempting  the  impossible.  He  did  not 
set  himself  to  march  to  Moscow  and  reconquer  Russia.  He 
adopted  a  new. method.  He  regarded  his  army  as  merely  one 
r>l'  the  elements  in  a  big  general  process  which  must  lead  to  the 
fall  of  Bolshevism.  Two  facts  he  regarded  as  indisputable. 
The  first  was  that  Bolshevism  in  itself  was  war,  that  peace  and 
Bolshevism  were  incompatible  terms,  and  that  civil  war  must 
inevitably  continue  in   Russia,  so  long  as  Bolshevism  lasted — 


WILL    HE    MEET    THE    PATE    OF    HIS    PREDECESSORS? 

This  recent  photograph  of  General  Wrangel,  from  L' Illustration,  of  Paris,  shows 
the  anti-Bolshevik  leader  as  a.  much  older  man  than  his  only  previously  pub- 
lished portrait,  in  I  his  country  His  best  friends  ag.'ee  that  he  will  need  all  the 
military  genius  at  his  disposal  to  beat  the  Bolskevik  forces  now  arrayed  against  him. 


the  only  question  being  as  to  whether  civil  war  should  assume 
the  form  of  endless  and  ruinous  anarchy,  or  whether  the  process 
could  be  hastened  and  rendered  less  painful  by  intelligent 
organization.  His  other  immutable  conviction  is  that  since  the 
Bolshevik  regime  in  Russia  is  bound  to  fall,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  armed  force  in  readiness  to  assist,  in  directing  events 

when  that,  critical  mo- 
ment comes. 

Wrangel  does  not  aim 
at  a  huge  military  ex- 
pedition on  Kolchak 
and  Denikin  lines.  He 
is  an  ambitious  man, 
but  his  claims  are  mod- 
est. He  knows  that  his 
enterprise,  is  the  last 
standby  of  the  Russian 
patriots,  but  he  does  not 
claim  to  have  All- 
Russian  powers  or  to  be 
the  head  of  an  All- 
Russian  Government. 
He  goes  step  by  step, 
carefully  feeling  his  way 
as  he  goes,  and  adapt- 
ing his  policy  to  the 
actual  conditions.  One 
of  'the  great  defects  of 
the  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessors was  the  con- 
ception that  they  had 
inherited  in  a  certain 
sense  the  prerogatives 
of  the  All  -  Russian 
government,  that  they 
represented  legitimate 
authority  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Bolshevik- 
usurpers.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of 
this  conception,  but  in 
practise  it  led  to  grave 
difficulties.  Denikin's 
government,  for  in- 
stance, was  cumbrous 
and  overweighted  with 
a  sense  of  immense  re- 
sponsibility, instead  of  concentrating  on  practical  administra- 
tive work,  and  learning  little  by  little  by  experience  what  the 
actual  needs  and  demands  of  the  people  were,  it  engaged  in 
long  theoretical  discussions  on  questions  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, and  tried  to  legislate  on  the  assumption  that  its  de- 
cisions were  valid  for  the  whole  future  of  Russia.  The  result 
was  that  administration  was  inefficient  and  the  whole  policy 
rigid  and  unpractical.  Moreover,  the  conception  of  an  All- 
Russian  prerogative  vitiated  the  relations  of  the  Denikin  Govern- 
ment with  its  neighbors  and  possible  allies  in  the  struggle  with 
Bolshevism. 

Wrangel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  called  a  "realist."  As  an 
instance  of  his  realism,  it  is  said  that  he  rejected  a  highly  in- 
volved system  of  land  distribution  prepared  by  experts  in 
favor  of  a  simple,  plan  of  direct  grant,  proposed  by  the  peas- 
ants themselves.  This  attitude  toward  the  land  may  not  rec- 
ommend him  to  the  large  landholders  of  Russia,  whose  aid 
might  have  been  considered  useful  to  any  anti-Bolshevik  move- 
ment, but.  ii  brought  him  the  support,  of  the  peasants.  The 
bitterly  anti-Bolshevik  London  Morning  Post  says  of  the  new 
leader:  • 

The  agrarian  quest,  is  the  root  question  in  Russia.  The 
peasants  desire  to  be  the  indisputable  proprietors  of  the  land  that 
they  till — not  on  a  communistic  basis,  but  having  each  his  own 
holding.     What  the  Bolsheviki   have  given   is  something  very 
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"Without  research  no  scientific  discoveries  or  inventions  have  been  made.** 


EyCYCLOH.'EDn  BRITANNK'l 


MORE  than  a  decade  ago  mazda 
Service  took  form  in  the 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  Chemists, 
physicists,  metallurgists  and  engi- 
neers, coordinating  and  cooperating 
in  a  steady  forward  drive  for  scientific 
knowledge,  have  built  the  fountain- 
head  of  experience  and  technical 
skill  from  which'  mazda  Service 
flows.  The  laboratories  that  house 
it  are  without  counterpart  in  the 
world. 

MAZDA  Service  has  made  possible 
many  things.  Its  outstanding 
achievement  is  the  MAZDA  lamp. 
The  modern  X-ray  tube,  powerful, 
adaptable  and  reliable,  is  another 
result  of  the  search  of  these  men 
for  the  perfect  incandescent  electric 
lamp,  and  the    study   of   the    ther- 


mionic emission  of  its  filament. 
This  is  one  example  of  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  mazda  Ser- 
vice. 

What  part  this  influence  played 
in  the  use  'of  electricity  in  the  war; 
what  it  has  contributed  to  wireless 
communication,  through  the  im- 
proved vacuum  tube;  to  surgery, 
in  X-ray  development;  to  the  art 
of  lighting,  with  electric  lamps  as 
large  as  melons  and  as  small  as 
peas;  to  industry  and  commerce, 
to  the  progress  and  comfort  and 
health  of  humanity,  is  a  story  that 
has  not  been  told. 

Because  it  has  entered  deeply  into 
everyday  life,  because  the  benefits 
it  has  brought  are  universal,  the 
story  of  mazda  Service  is  worth 
telling,  and  worth  hearing. 


RESEARCH  LABORATORIES  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


MAZDA 
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different.  To  each  village  community  a  state  commissary  is 
appointed  who  controls  production.  He  makes  the  peasant 
work  at  a  fixt  price  and  commandeers  the  produce  for  the  state. 
Thus  the  peasant  in  effect  finds  himself  reduced  to  the  status  of  a 
serf.  He  has  no  longer  any  voice  in  the  conditions  of  his  labor. 
He  is  the  slave  of  the  commissary  taskmaster.  This  odious 
system  the  Bolsheviki  euphemistically  describe  as  the  national- 
ization of  the  land. 

It  is  the  passionate  revolt  of  the  peasants  in  South  Russia 
against  this  system  that  has  made  General  Wrangel's  movement 
so  formidable.  He  has  known  as  none  of  his  predecessors  have 
known  how  to  attach  the  mass  of  the  people  to  him  by  satis- 
fying their  dearest  wish — which  is  to  possess  a  recognized,  inde- 
feasible title  to  then-  lands.  In  the  past  this  aspiration  has  been 
resisted  by  academic  liberals  and  revolutionaries  because  it 
was  held  to  lead  inevitably  to  the  pauperization  of  the  small 
holder  and  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  land  into  the  hands  of  a 
wealthy  landlord  class.  But  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
cooperative  movement  in  Russia  now  averts  that  danger  by 
placing  at  the  service  of  the  small  cultivator  all  the  resources 
for  transport  and  marketing  of  the  large  capitalist.  It  leaves  the 
peasant  owner  free  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  socializes  only  the 
operations  that  are  beyond  his 
capacity. 
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The  General  is  hailed  as  a 
"real  democrat,"  in  spite  of  the 
titles  he  is  privileged  to  prefix  to 
his  name,  by  several  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  newspapers 
who  have  championed  his  cause. 
The  one  picture  of  him  that  had 
appeared  in  this  country  until 
recently  suggested  a  distinctly 
young  and  handsome  and  rather 
reckless  type  of  man,  but  a 
photograph  in  the  Paris  V Illus- 
tration, probably  taken  later, 
suggested  an  older  and  less 
swashbuckling  character,  one 
much  more  in  keeping  with  the 
cautious  campaign  Wrangel 
seems  to  have  conducted  so  far. 
The  Paris  photograph  is  repro- 
duced on  page  44.  Inspired  by 
the  earlier  photograph,  the  Butte 
Bulletin  put  forward  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  suggestion: 

A   comparison   of  pictures  of      THE  ^^  PROPHESIED  FOR 
the    late     Prince    Joachim,     of  — 

Germany,   with  that  of  General 

Wrangel,  who  stept  into  the  vacant  shoes  of  Denikin  and 
Yudenich  and  Kolchak,  brings  to  light  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance. The  only  differences  seem  to  be  the  latter  wears  a 
Cossack  uniform  instead  of  that  of  the  former  Imperial  German 
Guard  and  is  minus  the  mustache  a  la  Kaiser  that  Joachim 
sported.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Wrangel  appeared  on  the 
horizon  about  the  time  Joachim,  alleged  suicide,  was  buried. 
Stranger  things  have  happened  than  that  the  Wrangel  of  the 
present  may  be  the  Joachim  of  late  and  unlamented  memory. 

In  opposition  to  any  such  romantic  theory,  the  Kansas  City 
Star  presents  this  detailed  biography  of  the  leader,  beginning 
with  his  ancestors: 

Gen.  "Baron"  Peter  Nikolaevicb  Wrangel,  the  young  dicta- 
tor of  the  South  Russian  Government,  and  anti-Bolshevik  leader, 
lias  not  only  a  bellicose  name  but  he  comes  of  a  fighting  lineage. 
For  centuries  the  Wrangels  have  borne  a  distinguished  part  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  and, by  all  historic  accounts, they  seem 
to  have  sprung  from  an  ancestry  of  "soldiers  of  fortune,"  for  they 
have  fought  under  many  flags.  Altho  the  family  was  probably, 
in  its  remote  origin,  of  Teutonic  stock,  the  original  strain  of 
fighting  blood  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Russian 
Wrangels,  who  were  settled  in  Esthonia,  one  of  the  Baltic 
provinces,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  From  this  parent 
stem  came  the  Wrangels  of  Russia,  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
Spain,  and  in  every  country  to  which  their  destiny  led  them 
some  member  of  the  family  achieved  distinction  in  a  military 
career. 


The  Swedish  branch  of  the  family  was  especially  distinguished 
both  on  land  and  at  sea.  Away  back  in  the  early  campaigns  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  there  was  Herman  von  Wrangel,  who  was 
field-marshal  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  rendered  valiant 
services  in  many  a  hard-fought  campaign.  His  son,  Karl 
Gustav  von  Wrangel,  also  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  "Lion  of 
the  North,"  distinguishing  himself  when  only  twenty  years 
old  as  a  dashing  cavalry  captain  in  the  early  wars  against  the 
Poles,  winning  his  way  to  a  field-mar shalship  in  the  Wallenstein 
campaigns.  This  Wrangel  fought  as  well  by  sea  as  on  land.  In 
1644  he  commanded  a  fleet  which  defeated  the  Danes  in  a  signal 
victory,  and  a  few  years  later  he  succeeded  the  famous  Tortenssen 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Swedish  Army  in  Germany,  which 
post  he  held  during  three  of  the  campaigns  of  Adolphus  in 
Germany. 

With  the  great  French  general,  Turenne,  this  Karl  Gustave 
Wrangel  commanded  the  allied  Swedish  and  French  armies 
that  marched  and  fought  in  Bavaria  and  Wurttemburg,  and  again 
we  find  him  commanding  a  fleet  in  a  second  Polish  war,  with  the 
title  of  admiral,  and  later  serving  on  land  again  with  the  "Great 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  "  in  a  three  days'  battle  before  the  gates 

of  Warsaw.  Numerous  Baron 
Wrangels  followed  him  in  the 
Swedish  service,  some  field- 
marshals,  some  admirals,  some 
military  engineers,  and  some — 
like  the  father  of  the  present 
Russian  Wrangel— mining  en- 
gineers. 

The  branch  of  the  family  that 
settled  in  Germany — far-back 
cousins  of  the  Swedish  and  Rus- 
sian Wrangels — also  proved  their 
fighting  stock.  There  has  been 
a  Wrangel  on  the  military  roster 
of  Germany  for  hundreds  of 
years.  One  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque warriors  of  this  German 
line  of  Wrangels  was  Friedrich 
Heinrich  Ernst  von  Wrangel, 
who  earned  the  familiar  title 
of  "Papa"  Wrrangel  by  a  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  German 
Army  of  more  than  seventy 
years.  He  also  began  fighting 
when  a  mere  boy  and  fought 
his  way  to  a  field-marshalship. 
As  a  subaltern  he  won  the  order 
of  merit  in  the  campaigns  against 
the  first  Napoleon,  achieved  the 
iron  cross  at  Leipzig,  and  ranked 
as  colonel  in  1815,  the  year  of 
Waterloo.  It  was  this  Wrangel 
who,  as  Governor  of  Berlin,  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  movement 
of  1848  "swept  the  streets  with 
canister, "ousted the  liberal  pres- 
ident and  members  of  the  chamber,  and  throttled  the  revolution 
in  its  initial  stages. 

At  eighty  he  commanded  the  Austro-Prussian  forces  in  the 
Denmark  campaign  in  1864,  and  was  still  in  the  saddle  "taking 
a  keen,  interest  in  the  reorganization  of  the  cavalry"  when  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out.  He  lived  to  be  ninety-three. 
An  inquiry  from  the  Star's  Washington  correspondent  to  the 
Russian  embassy  at  Washington  discloses  the  fact  that  while  tin- 
present  Baron  Wrangel,  who  is  taking  such  a  prominent  part  in 
Russian  affairs,  is  not  a  direct  relative  of  the  old  Prussian  field- 
marshal  nor  of  the  Swedish  W^rangels,  all  the  Wrangel  family 
strains  go  biik  to  the  same  Esthonian  branch  that  settled  in 
the  Baltic  Provinces  many  centuries  ago,  and  that  General 
Wrangel  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  line  that  cast  their  fortunes 
with  Russia  and  became  thoroughly  Russified  through  centuries 
of  service  under  the  Imperial  Government. 

Ruvigny's  genealogical  work  on  the  "Nobility  of  Europe" — a 
recognized  authority — establishes  a  more  direct  connection, 
however,  with  the  Swedish  Wrangels,  tracing  the  descent  of 
some  of  the  present-day  Russian  WTrangels  back  to  that  amphibi- 
ous fighter,  Karl  Gustave,  who  fought  with  Gustavus.  The 
Swedish  title  of  "Baron  Wrangel"  became  extinct  in  1833,  but 
was  revived  by  the  Russian  Wrangels  and  confirmed  by  the 
Russian  Emperor  Alexander  II.  as  late  as  1865.  But  from  what- 
ever collateral  branch  of  the  family  the  Russian  leader  may 
derive  his  descent,  he  seems  to  be  proving  that  the  blood  of 
the  "fighting  Wrangels"  is  in  his  veins  and  the  spirit  of  the 
"soldier  of  fortune"  as  well. 

He  started  his  military  career  in  Russia  as  a  "buck  private." 


WRANGEL  BY    THE  "  REDS 
Walker  in  the  New  York  Call. 
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Industry's 


School  of  Fire 


MAINTAINED  by  the  War 
Department,  the  Army  School 
of  Fire  is  constantly  at  work  to 
increase  artillery  efficiency  in  the 
deadly  art  of  war. 

A  different  School  of  Fire  is  main- 
tained by  The  Consolidation  Coal 
Company  to  provide  efficient  appli- 
cation of  fuel  in  the  constructive 
and  creative  work  of  industry. 

Back  of  every  ton  of  Consolida- 
tion Coal,  is  a  service  of  efficiency 
and   economy.      It  is  provided 
through  our  Department  of  Tests, 
the  first  organization  of  its  kind  ever 
established  by  a  coal  company.  The 
service  of  this  organization  is,  first, 
to  see  to  it  that  each  customer  is 
supplied  the  particular  quality  and 
variety  of  coal  that  suits  his  needs. 
Bituminous   coal   varies   greatly   in 
chemical  content  and  burning  prop- 
erties.    A   ship's   needs  differ  from 
jh    a  railroad's.     Power 
stations    will    fall    be- 
hind   schedule    by 
J>"      using  a  fuel  adapted  to 
Jmi  ^;is  plants.    The  right 

*  ,,       quality  of  coal  in  the 
■I       i^am    right  place  will  do  the 


work  of  a  larger  quantity  of  the  wrong 
coal.  Your  fuel  needs,  therefore,  re- 
quire scientific  study  lest  you  spend 
more  than  is  necessaryto  do  your  job. 

When  Consolidation  Coal  is  sup- 
plied you,  the  efficiency  service  of 
our  testing  engineers  follows  it  into 
your  plant,  if  you  desire.  Where 
waste  exists,  a  way  is  found  to  pro- 
duce the  same  number  of  heat  units 
from  fewer  tons.  Better  firing 
methods  are  devised  to  meet  special 
demands  for  power.  Such  investi- 
gation multiplies  utility  per  ton. 

That  actual  economies  result  is 
proved  in  many  cases.  To  illustrate : 
A  passenger  steamship  company  re- 
cently called  us  in  because  its  coal 
consumption  had  increased  above 
normal  while  the  boats  were  almost 
invariably  late.  Our  diagnosis,  based 
on  actual  firing  of  their  engines  and 
on  careful  temperature  observation, 
called  for  a  new  grade  of  coal  and 
different  stokingmethods.  A  monthly 
savingof  more  than  one  hundred  tons 
followed.  While  coal  cannot  be  trade- 
marked,  such  service  causes  Con- 
solidation Coal  to  be  recognized  as 
different  from  ordinary  industrial  fuel. 


Maintained  by  the  War  De- 
partment, the  Army  School  of 
Fire  is  constantly  at  work  to 
increase  artillery  efficiency  in 
the  deadly  art  of  war. 
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The  son  of  a  mining  engineer,  with  a  baronial  title,  he  was  gradu- 
ated as  a  mining  engineer  himself  from  the  institute  of  Petrograd 
and  was  called  to  the  colors  in  1902  to  perform  the  ordinary 
military  duties  of  conscript  service  as  a  private  and  non-com- 
missioned officer  in  the  Horse  Guards  regiment  at  Petrograd. 
He  did  not  achieve  his  commission  until  1904,  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  when  he  volunteered  for  active  service  and  was 
gazetted  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Cossack  division  under 
General  Rennenkampf.  His  services  in  that  war  won  him  a 
number  of  decorations  and  a  promotion  to  a  captaincy  in  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  he  was  made  a 
squadron  commander  in  the  same  organization.  While  in  this 
command,  on  the  east  Prussian  front,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  heading  a  charge  on  horesback  against  a  German  battery, 
which  he  succeeded  in  capturing,  and  for  this  exploit  he  was 
awarded  Russia's  highest  decoration  for  bravery  in  the  field — 
the  order  of  St.  George,  being  the  first  Russian  officer  to  receive 
it  in  the  Great  War. 

Later  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  Czar  and  served  in  the 
Imperial  army  as  colonel  in  command  of  the  Ussuri  Cossack 
regiment,  and  later,  in  1916,  was  made  a  general,  taking  over  the 
command  of  a  brigade  of  Cossack  cavalry,  in  the  management  of 
which  he  exhibited  marked  skill  as  a  leader  of  mounted  troops. 
Later  this  fact  caused  complications: 

With  this  military  record  and  aristocratic  lineage  behind  him. 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  an 
object  of  special  animadversion  on  the  part  of  the  Bolshevik 
Government,  and,  on  the  other,  a  perplexing  problem  to  the 
Allied  nations.  What  are  his  aims?  Is  he  a  reactionary,  paving 
the  way  for  a  reestablishment  of  the  old  regime,  or  at  least  a 
conservative  semblance  of  it?  Is  he  playing  the  part  of  a  modern 
General  Monk?  Or  is  he  a  real  patriot  and  democrat,  seeking 
to  bring  order  out  of  anarchy  and  to  establish  his  country  upon 
the  foundations  of  a  real  republican  representative  government? 
These  are  questions  that  are  being  anxiously  debated  in  European 
councils,  but,  so  far,  Wrangel's  plans  and  purposes  are  the  sub- 
ject of  much  guesswork  and  mystification.  That  France  has 
been  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  him  by  official  recognition  of 
his  de-facto  Government  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is 
something  more  behind  his  movements — a  something  buried 
deep  perhaps  in  diplomatic  closets — than  America  has  been 
apprized  of,  or  that  has  even  come  to  the  surface  of  international 
circles  in  Europe. 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  stalwart  young  scion  of  the  fight- 
ing Wrangels  that  there  is  no  doubt  about — he  is  displaying  an 
ability  and  an  adaptability  in  military  and  political  tactics 
that  distinguish  his  enterprise  notably  from  all  anti-Bolshevik 
movements  that  have  heretofore  been  put  forth.  When  a  little 
more  than  three  months  ago  he  returned  from  Constantinople 
to  take  charge  of  Denikin's  defeated  army,  it  was  little  more  than 
a  demoralized  rabble,  worn  out  and  dispirited  by  its  reverses 
and  disintegrating  over  the  country  in  pillaging  and  outlaw 
bands.  When  Wrangel  took  charge  he  wrought  a  change  as 
sudden  and  effective  as  that  brought  about  by  Napoleon  when 
he  delivered  his  "whiff  of  grape-shot"  in  the  barricaded  streets 
of  Paris.  His  mere  presence  seemed  to  act  as  a  stimulus.  His 
energy  and  quickness  of  decision  restored  confidence. 

He  was  popular  with  the  peasants.  He  made  an  immediate 
hit  with  the  civilians  by  forbidding  forced  conscriptions  into  the 
volunteer  army.  He  checked  demoralization  in  the  army  by 
the  sternest  of  disciplinary  measures,  including  even  the  public 
hanging  of  looting  officers  and  soldiers.  He  increased  the  pay 
of  his  army,  saw  that  his  troops  were  well  fed  and  clothed,  went 
to  work  to  improve  the  fortifications  in  a  systematic  manner, 
completely  reorganized  the  corps  of  army  officers,  established  a 
Government  that  really  functioned  at  home  and  made  a  bid  for 
recognition  abroad,  and  in  this  way  soon  won  the  confidence  of 
the  civilian  population  of  the  Crimea,  his  base  of  operations. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  forage  for  grain — the  great  need 
of  the  Crimea — he  launched  a  bold  attack  against  the  Bolshevik 
stronghold  in  the  Taurida  peninsula,  riding  gallantly  to  the 
attack  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  captured  several  important 
grain  centers,  and  in  a  well-organized  campaign,  supported 
by  a  fleet  along  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  made  steady  ad- 
vances until  practically  all  of  the  Taurida  province  came  into 
his  hands.  The  Bolsheviki,  in  spite  of  their  Polish  campaign, 
were  compelled  to  send  a  continual  stream  of  reenforcements 
against  him,  and  at  last  reports  Wrangel  was  holding  in  check 
ninety-three  Soviet  regiments  on  his  front. 

Meanwhile  Wrangel  is  extending  his  organization  by  a  policy 
of  forming  cooperating  alliances  with  the  numerous  bands  of 
guerrillas,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  so-called  "Atamans," 
have  been  roving  about  in  the  Ukraine  harassing  the  Bolsheviki, 
and  has  come  to  an  agreement  with  Mahnko,  the  bandit  leader 


and  a  sort  of  Russian  Raisuli,  who  is  the  real  master  of  a  vast  area 
of  country  east  and  south  of  Ekaterinoslaf.  These  bands  rep- 
resent the  most  active  elements  of  the  Russian  peasantry  of 
the  south,  and  Wrangel's  policy  in  dealing  with  them  seems  likely 
to  result  in  strong  accessions  to  his  forces  and  at  the  same  time 
to  restore  order  in  a  much  harassed  and  lawless  region. 

Wrangel's  strongest  appeal  to  the  peasantry  is  his  land  policy 
— a  policy  that  seems  to  indicate  that  his  aims  are  really  demo- 
cratic. He  is  substituting  real  private  ownership  of  the  land  in 
the  peasants  to  the  Bolshevik  plan  of  communal  property,  which 
has  never  been  popular.  Soon  after  taking  power  he  drafted  a 
law  enabling  those  who  actually  cultivate  the  soil  to  secure  it 
in  fee  simple  and  had  committees  appointed  to  determine  the 
division  of  the  land.  This  law  is  being  actually  put  into  opera- 
tion in  the  Crimea  and  is  winning  over  the  peasantry  to  his  side. 

J.  Donald  Adams,  writing  in  The  Sun  arid  Neiv  York  Herald, 
is  not  so  optimistic  with  regard  to  Wrangel's  chances.  He 
reviews  Kerensky,  Kolchak,  Denikin,  and  Wrangel  to  this  effect: 

Kerensky.  brilliant,  eloquent,  riding  along  the  eastern  front, 
stinging  the  tired,  disorganized  armies  of  Russia  to  fresh  en- 
deavor with  burning  words,  for  a  time  seemingly  destined  to  go 
down  in  history  as  the  savior  of  his  nation,  then  showing  sudden 
and  unexpected  weakness,  fleeing  before  Trotzky  and  Lenine — 
a  refugee.  He  makes  a  dramatic  appearance  in  England,  speaks 
to  British  labor,  and  disappears  completely. 

Kolchak,  another  "strong  man,"  taking  heroic  stature  as  the 
world  hears  how  he  flings  into  the  sea  the  golden  sword  given 
him  for  the  defense  of  Port  Arthur  rather  than  turn  it  over  to 
the  rebellious  sailors  of  his  fleet,  gaining  in  power  while  Europe 
waits  on  his  victories,  then  beaten  back,  bi'oken,  betrayed,  and 
shot  by  his  own  soldiers. 

Then  Denikin,  not  so  commanding  a  figure  as  the  others, 
but  an  able  general  who  had  considerable  success  against  the 
Bolshevik  armies,  and  who  appeared  able  to  unite  the  tribal 
divisions  of  southern  Russia.  Last  spring,  upon  the  culmination 
of  a  plot  against  him,  in  which  Wrangel  appears  to  have  been 
the  controlling  influence,  he  gave  way  to  the  man  whose  favoring 
by  the  French  and  whose  aggressive  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
armies  have  suddenly  made  him  an  international  figure. 

All  these  men  rose  suddenly  from  the  Russian  chaos,  but 
Gen.  Baron  Peter  Wrangel  has  flashed  on  the  world  more 
abruptly  than  any.  He  is  only  thirty-nine.  An  official  report 
received  at  Washington  states  that  he  is  of  German  descent,  but 
that  his  immediate  ancestors  came  from  the  Baltic  provinces. 

According  to  the  Russian  anti-Bolshevik  newspapers  that  are 
published  in  Paris,  says  Mr.  Adams,  General  Wrangel  is  laying 
the  foundations  for  a  united  Russia: 

He  is  said  to  have  a  comprehensive  program,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  which  has  to  do  with  the  land  question. 
If  the  accounts  which  have  come  through  with  regard  to  his 
plan  to  give  the  Russian  peasantry  legal  title  to  the  land  are 
correct,  there  is  some  hope  that  Wrangel  will  succeed  where  the 
others  have  failed,  provided,  of  course,  that  his  military  strength 
is  sufficient  to  withstand  the  Bolsheviki. 

The  volunteer  army  of  which  he  now  has  command  is  re- 
cruited largely  from  the  Cossacks  of  southern  Russia.  When 
Russia  began  to  bieak  up  after  the  failure  of  the  Provisional 
Government  the  first  attempt  at  reconsolidation  was  made  in 
the  southeast  by  means  of  federating  the  various  territories  in 
one  "Southeastern  Union"  which  embraced  the  Don,  Kuban, 
and  Terek  provinces  and  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Caucasus. 

V.  A.  Kharlamov,  who  was  the  deputy  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
in  all  four  Dumas,  was  elected  President  of  the  Union.  Inva- 
sion by  the  Bolsheviki  wrecked  the  federation,  but  when  Wrangel 
succeeded  in  liberating  the  Don  province  in  1918,  Kharlamov 
was  elected  President  of  the  Cossack  "Krug,"  or  Parliament, 
a  post  which  he  still  holds. 

Kharmalov  on  a  recent  visit  to  Paris  issued  a  statement  in 
which  he  declared  that  "the  Cossacks  are  unable  to  accept  the 
Soviet  regime;  they  are  organically  incapable  of  becoming 
communists.  The  Cossacks  are  in  their  overwhelming  majority 
thrifty  farmers.  The  Cossack  is  by  nature  an  individualist, 
holding  very  dear  his  personal  liberty." 

The  three  leaders  who  emerged  before  Wrangel  all  failed  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  convince  the  mass  of  the  Russian 
people  that  they  were  unselfish  and  democratic  in  their  aims. 

Can  Wrangel  succeed  where  these  failed?  Russians  with 
whom  the  writer  has  talked  are  not  oversanguine.  His  very 
name,  they  say,  which  is  German,  will  count  heavily  against 
him,  for  hatred  of  Germany  is  still  strong  in  Russia.  And  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  high  officer  under  the  Czar  is  not  in  his  favor, 
either.  These  people  think  that  perhaps  the  regenerator  of 
Russia  will  come  from  the  peasantry,  as  many  of  her  great 
leaders  in  the  past  have  come. 
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Send  for 
this  Valuable  Book 

"All  About  Tank  Cars,"  a  complete 
guide  for  tank  car  users.  Data  includes 
all  the  detailed  and  general  information 
lessees  and  owners  should  have  for  the 
safest  and  most  economical  operation 
of  cars.  Mailed  postpaid  from  St.  Louis 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price — $5. 


Transporting  Chemicals  for  Explosives 
that  Man  may  Remodel  the  Earth 

In  opening  mines  into  the  earth's  mineral  riches,  in  the  vast  development 
of  forests  and  deserts  into  fertile  fields,  in  such  feats  as  building  the 
Panama  Canal  and  spanning  the  continent  with  railroads,  explosives  lend 
the  power  that  brings  success. 

Tank  cars  are  vital  to  this  work  of  forwarding  civilization  through  their 
application  to  the  shipment  of  basic  ingredients  of  explosives — acetone, 
alcohol,  ammonia,  benzol,  ether,  toluol,  glycerin,  and  carbolic,  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids. 

Standard  Tank  Cars  constantly  are  on  the  main  lines  to  the  manufactories 
of  explosives,  because  they  are  specially  constructed  with  mechanical  refine- 
ments that  insure  the  safe  transportation  of  each  and  every  liquid  chemical. 

Tank  cars  built,  repaired  and  rebuilt,  sold  and  leased. 

Write  any  office  for  prices,   leasing  terms,  and  for  any 

other  detailed  and  engineering  information. 

Standard  Tank  Car  Company 


OFFICES: 

St.  Louis  ,rNew  York  Pittsburgh 

Arcade  Bldg.  Woohvorth  Bldg.  Union  Arcade  Bldg. 

WORKS:   Sharon,  Pa. 


Chicago 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg 


Standard  Tank  Cars 
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THE   "AFRICA   FOR  AFRICANS "   EXPERI- 
MENT THAT  WAS  TRIED  IN  LIBERIA 

THE  ACCOUNTS  of  the  "Africa  for  Africans"  move- 
ment, under  fervid  discussion  at  a  recent  negro  conven- 
tion in  New  York  led  by  Marcus  Garvey  of  purple-robe 
fame,  have  recalled  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  the 
idea  of  an  all-African  population  for  the  Dark  Continent  has 
been  under  consideration.  A  little  over  forty  years  ago,  when 
the  last  of  the  reconstruction  governments  and  the  negro  power 
had  been  overthrown  in  the  Southern  States,  there  was  wide- 
spread agitation  for  the  establishment  of  a  negro  nation  in 
Africa,  to  have  its  seat  in  Liberia.  The  glowing  oratory  in  evi- 
dence at  the  convention  reminds  one  of  the  reports  that  have 
come  down  of  the  vivid  word-pictures  painted  by  the  agitators 
for  the  Liberian  exodus.  True,  Mr.  Garvey  denies  that  the 
object  of  the  present  movement  is  an  exodus  to  Africa.  He 
says  they  only  plan  to  send  pioneers  over  there  to  prepare  for 
the  eventual  independence  of  the  four  hundred  million  blacks 
of  the  world.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  dream  of  "Africa  for 
Africans"  does  not  appear  to  be  strictly  new,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Liberian  exodus  a  real  attempt  was  made  to  make  the 
dream  come  true.  This  first  attempt  was  not  a  success,  how- 
ever, as  appears  from  the  following  account  of  it,  written  from 
personal  knowledge  by  A.  B.  Williams  for  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine.     Says  Mr.  Williams: 

A  number  of  negroes  organized  a  movement  for  wholesale 
emigration  of  their  race  to  the  black  Republic  of  Liberia,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  The  idea  spread  fast  in  South  and  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The  "Liberian  Exodus  Associ- 
ation" was  created  as  a  stock  company.  Special  appeal  was 
made  to  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  people.  The  negroes 
were  to  go  out  of  America  as  the  children  of  Israel  went  out  of 
Egypt.  Africa  was  their  promised  land,  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  which  they  were  to  possess.  Christianize,  redeem,  and 
govern,  civilizing  and  utiUzing  the  natives,  instead  of  fighting  and 
destroying  them  as  the  Israelites  did  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan.  Many  preachers  seized  the  suggestion  with  racial 
enthusiasm  and  expounded  it  with  apostolic  zeal.  With  sweat 
pouring  over  their  faces  they  let  loose  their  imaginations  and 
exhausted  their  vocabularies  before  congregations  in  churches 
and  at  camp-meetings. 

Unknown  thousands  of  shares  of  stock  were  sold,  par  twenty- 
five  dollars,  each  share  good  for  passage  to  Liberia.  A  great 
fleet  was  to  be  bought,  owned,  manned,  and  managed  by  negroes 
for  the  benefit  of  their  own  race,  here  and  in  Africa.  Race 
resentments,  political  hopes,  cupidity,  indolence,  religious  spirit, 
were  enlisted.  The  ships  were  to  carry  emigrants  and  bring 
back  African  products  in  ceaseless  streams  until  the  white  people 
were  left  to  themselves  to  do  their  own  work  or  perish.  Of 
course  figures  demonstrating  vast  and  certain  profits  were  rolled 
out  by  the  yard.  The  primal  emotions  and  crude  ambitions 
of  simple  hearers  were  stirred  by  every  device  of  persuasion  and 
oratory  and  all  the  tricks  of  voice  and  gesture. 

The  plan  began  to  take  definite  shape  in  the  latter  part  of 
1877.  A  "ship"  with  which  to  start  the  exodus  was  bought 
and  paid  for.  To  the  inland  negro  there  was  no  difference 
among  things  that  would  float  and  carry  him,  and  the  journey 
across  the  sea  to  the  land  of  equality,  rest,  happiness,  and 
wealth  seemed  but  a  few  days  of  pleasure  and  novelty.  The 
purchase  was  an  old  clipper-built  bark,  constructed  for  the  fruit 
trade  between  the  Azores  and  Boston,  four  hundred  and  twelve 
tons.  To  most  of  the  stockholders  this  was  a  tonnage  almost  in- 
conceivable, and  the  announcement  that  the  association  actually 
was  in  possession  caused  wild  rejoicing  and  triumph.  As  no 
negroes  capable  of  navigating  were  available,  it  was  necessary 
to  accept  a  white  man  for  the  captain,  and  the  two  mates 
also  had  to  be  white,  but  assurance  was  given  that  this  defect 
would  be  remedied.  All  others  of  the  crew  were  negroes 
or  Filipinos — "Minilamen,"  as  the  deep-water  people  called 
them  then. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  exodus  ship  was  actually  in 
Charleston  Harbor  and  supposed  to  be  ready  to  sail,  a  frenzy 
of  fervor  and  faith  was  aroused.  Probably  five  thousand  ne- 
groes of  all  ages — the  number  never  was  accurately  obtained — 
swarmed  to  Charleston  to  take  passage  on  a  vessel  permitted 
by  law  to  carry  two  hundred  and  six.  Later  it  became  known 
that  many  of  the  intending  passengers  had  been  induced  to 
take  stock,  or  extra  stock,  by  private  assurances  that  they  should 
be  included  in  the  first  voyage.     There  was  intense  and  piteous 


confusion.  Families  who  had  sold  their  little  farms  or  few  pos- 
sessions for  anything  they  could  get,  following  the  example  of 
the  Chosen  People  by  departing  in  haste,  camped  on  docks 
and  wharves. 

There  they  sat  in  silent  groups  day  after  day,  looking  at 
their  ship  which  was  to  bear  them  to  the  almost  heavenly  home 
of  which  they  had  been  told.  Many  of  them  prayed  contin- 
ually that  the  lot  might  fall  on  them  to  be  on  the  passenger-list, 
for  it  was  understood  by  that  time  that  all  could  not  go  imme- 
diately. If  they  had  been  white  people,  rioting  and  attempts 
to  lynch  would  have  been  inevitable.  As  it  was,  the  illustration 
of  docility  and  credulity  was  remarkable.  The  few  murmurs 
and  pleas  for  special  consideration,  for  one.  cause  or  another,  were 
meek  enough.  Even,  these  were  silenced  when  the  leaders  and 
some  of  the  preachers — who  probably  believed  all  they  were  told 
to  say — went  among  the  forlorn  multitude  with  many  promises. 

More  ships  were  to  be  bought.  The  Almighty  was  to  assure 
a  marvelously  quick  trip,  and  all  would  be  ready  for  another 
contingent  in  six  weeks.  Meanwhile,  those  to  be  left  behind 
were  to  find  work  as  they  could  and  wait  patiently.  The 
promises  were  accepted,  the  exhortations  obeyed. 

On  Easter  day,  1877,  the  bark  set  out  amid  the  cheering  and 
gospel-hymn  singing  of  thousands  of  negroes  at  the  dock  to 
see  their  lucky  brethren  off.  Before  the  ship  was  well  under 
way,  however,  government  officials  went  aboard  and  demanded 
that  several  hundred  passengers  leave  the  vessel,  owing  to  its 
being  overloaded.     However,  we  are  told: 

Nobody  ever  knew  accurately  how  many  were  left  aboard. 
Men  and  women  stowed  away  everywhere  and  their  friends 
joyfully  helped  them  hide  and  clamored  and  crowded  to  make 
a  census  impossible.  The  nearest  count  made  the  souls,  includ- 
ing children,  after  the  vessel  was  at  sea,  around  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  something  over  double  the  proper  number. 

Provisions  and  water  ran  short,  of  course.  No  doctor  had 
been  provided,  and  the  supply  of  medicine  consisted  of  what 
regulations  required  the  captain  to  have  in  his  chest  for  the 
crew.  The  enterprise  being  of  a  semireligious  character,  liquors 
of  all  kinds  were  prohibited.  The  bark  was  fast  for  a  sailer, 
but  winds  were  capricious.  She  was  becalmed  under  the 
equator  twenty  days  out.  The  passengers  began  to  die,  first 
one  a  day,  then  two,  then  three.  Twenty-one  of  them  were 
given  sea  burials  in  ten  days. 

Ship  fever  developed,  and  there  was  a  pint  of  water  in  twenty- 
four  hours  for  each  person  and  a  scanty  dole  of  rice  and  beans. 
On  a  faint  nightly  breeze  the  bark  was  worked  slowly  into  the 
British  port  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  colonial  authorities  took 
charge  efficiently.  Fresh  foods,  medical  supplies  and  attention, 
and  new  objects  of  interest  stopt  the  deaths.  Before  that,  men, 
women,  and  children  had  simply  crawled  into  bunks  and  died, 
without  noise  or  complaint,  apparently  not  even  interested  in 
life  or  death.  Departure  from  Sierra  Leone  under  sail  was  for- 
bidden. The  medical  men  declared  that  another  ten  days  at 
sea  would  probably  mean  the  death  of  all  hands.  Then  it  was 
discovered  that  the  more  than  four  hundred  passengers  among 
them  could  not  scrape  together  the  six  hundred  dollars  needed 
for  a  tow  to  Monrovia,  the  Liberian  capital.  They  had  been 
drained  dry.  The  tow  was  arranged,  nevertheless.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Liberians-  had  gathered  from  the  occasional  English 
newspapers  they  saw  the  impression  that  a  colony  of  rich  and 
philanthropic  American  negroes  was  on  the  way  to  their  country. 
When  the  bark  was  dropt  by  the  towing  steamer  in  the  road- 
stead at  Monrovia  all  the  native  politeness  of  the  negro  was 
needed  to  veil  the  mutual  disappointment.  When  the  arrived 
immigrants  looked  at  the  heavy  tropical  foliage  bordering  the 
coast,  they  sang  together,  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  "Land  ahead! 
Its  fruits  are  waving  o'er  its  fields  of  endless  green."  When 
they  went  ashore  they  noted,  with  consternation  and  astonish- 
ment, natural  to  people  brought  up  with  strict  notions  of  deco- 
rum, scores  of  their  future  fellow  citizens  stark  naked,  male  and 
female,  calmly  disporting  themselves  in  the  water.  They  found 
a  shabby,  scattered  town,  its  approaches  overgrown  with  wild 
verbena  six  feet  high,  its  stone  warehouses,  built  long  before 
by  American  philanthropists,  desolate,  abandoned,  and  crumbling. 

The  Liberians  on  their  side  met,  instead  of  the  expected  finely 
drest  colonists  with  pockets  filled  with  money,  a  dingy  crowd  of 
tatterdemalions,  poverty-stricken  and  hungry,  yet  happy,  hope- 
ful, and  eager.  The  immigrants  included  a  couple  of  ex-politi- 
cians, a  pair  of  missionaries,  two  or  three  skilled  mechanics,  the 
rest  small  farmers  and  field-hands  with  little  more  than  they 
stood  in.  It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  involuntary  hosts  that  they 
accepted  the  unpleasant  surprize  with  good  grace  and  good 
humor  and  offered  really  kindly  and  hospitable  welcome. 

The  Americans  found  the  nearest  survival  of  the  old  Southern 
plantation  life  and  customs  then  on  the  earth — including,  in 
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jhe  ^American    Super-Steel 

The    LIGHT    WEIGHT    CAR 


THROUGH  the  ages,  man  s  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  has  been  dependent  upon  the 
discovery  of  better  materials  with  which  to  put  his  ideas 
into  execution. 

The  modern  motor  car  is  a  product  of  steel.    And  so  it 
cannot  be  better  than  the  steel  from  which  it  is  made. 

Better  motor  cars  require  better  steels. 


Molybdenum  Steel  possesses 

Greater  Strength 
Greater  Toughness 
Greater  Resistance  to  Wear, 
Shock  and  Fatigue. 


This  means 

Lighter  Cars 
Greater  Economy 
Longer  Life 
Maximum  Efficiency 
per  Dollar  Invested. 


Molybdenum  is  the  only  steel  alloying  element  mined 
in  sufficient  quantities  in  this  country  to  take  care  of  our 
fast  growing  industries.  A  mountain  of  Molybdenum  ore 
at  Climax,  Colorado,  makes  the  United  States  independ- 
ent of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  production  of  the 
finest  alloy  steels. 

BE  SURE  YOUR  CAR  OR  TRUCK  IS  MADE 
OF  MOLYBDENUM  STEEL 


The  superiority  of  Molybdenum 
Steel  ivas  discovered  during  the 
Great  War.  Its  strength  and 
toughness  made  possible  the  li^hi 
"Baby  Tank". 


{max  Molybdenum  Co.  associated  with  The  American  Metal  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Climax  Molybdenum  Company  is  the  largest  producer  of  Molybdenum  in  the  World 
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tT  is  said  there  must  be  built  in 
the  United  States  within  the  next 
five  years  more  than  three  million 
new  homes  to  reduce  the  houst 
shortage  to  the  condition  prevailing 
in  1917. 


^Nationally  Known 

lone-fteix 

Products 

SOUTHERN  PINE  LUMBER 
AND  TIMBERS 

CREOSOTED  LUMBER,  TIMBERS. 

POSTS,  POLES,  TIES,  PILING. 

WOOD  BLOCKS 

OAK  LUMBER,  OAK  FLOORING. 
GUM 

CALIFORNIA   WHITE  PINF 
LUMBER 

SASH  AND  DOORS 

STANDARDIZED   WOOOWORX 


It  a  Home  Is  Worth  Building 
It  Is  Worth  Building  Weil 

A  painstaking  selection  of  materials  is  by  far 

as  important  in  the  planning  of  your  home  as  obtaining 
skilled  workmen   and   giving  care  to   the  arrangement. 

Hours   with  your   architect  are    well   spent. 

Hours  with  your  lumberman  would  be  equally  profitable. 
He  is  the  building  material  expert  in  your  community  and  his 
service  is  free.      Ask  his  opinion  of  Southern  pine  lumber. 
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The  Mark  on  Quality 

LUMBER 

is  the  brand  on  lumber  made  in  the  mills  of  The  Long- 
Bell  Lumber  Company,  largest  manufacturer  of  Southern 
pine  in  the  United  States.  This  lumber  has  back  of  it  the 
firm's  experience  of  45  years  but  it  commends  itself  to 
builders  everywhere  because  of  its  uniform  high  quality 
Both  as  a-matter  of  pride  in  good  workmanship  and  as  a 
guide  to  buyers  the  name  is  stamped  on  the  ends  of  the  boards. 

Ask  your  Lumberman  for  Long-Be//  Brand. 


The  TpnG-ReLL  T  umb  er  f.ompami 


R.A.LONG   BUILDING 
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one  instance  at  least — in  a  family  with  a  historic  Virginia  name, 
the  rosewood  case  of  regulation  dueling  pistols  on  the  shelf  over 
the  Waverley  novels,  in  the  room  described  as  "the  library." 
They  were  to  learn  later  that  some  of  the  most  successful  resi- 
dents had  prospered  by  slave  labor,  hiring  from  chiefs  in  the 
interior  for  a  few  annual  barrels  of  home-made  rum  all  the  help 
they  might  need  for  making  crops. 

The  bark  got  back  to  Charleston  somehow .  She  was  sold 
under  the  bonds  put  on  her  for  provisions,  tow,  and  wages,  and 
never  made  another  voyage  except  as  a  coaster,  always  chang- 
ing crews.  While  she  lay  in  harbor  awaiting  sale,  the  first  mate, 
a  Massachusetts  Yankee  of  practical  and  inquisitive  mind,  went 
below  one  dajT,  kicked  a  hole  through  her  hull  with  the  heel 
of  his  boot,  and  then  went  aft  and  resigned.  He  said  he  didn't 
understand  how  her  mainmast  ever  had  stood  up.  She  had 
been  sent  to  sea  in  that  condition,  crammed  with  passengers. 

About  a  third  of  the  immigrants  died  in  six  months  of  accli- 
matization fever  and  reckless  use  of  strange  tropical  fruits. 
A  few  were  reported  to  have  slipt  away  into  "the  bush"  and 
joined  the  wrild  tribes  there.  A  few  more  gradually  made  their 
way  back  to  America,  chiefly  by  the  help  of  old  friends  and 
employers. 

The  others  remained  in  Liberia,  and  an  unhappily  small  pro- 
portion by  thrift  and  diligence  prospered,  while  the  others  just 
dragged  along.  The  Liberian  Exodus  Association  disappeared, 
none  knew  when  nor  how.  There  was  no  accounting  nor  ex- 
planation of  where  all  the  money  collected  went  and  nobody 
ever  knew  who  got  it.  What  books  there  were  made  a  fine 
show  of  system  and  diligence  and  strict  methods,  but  the  few 
tentative  efforts  to  learn  something  from  them  were  dropt 
promptly.  Nobody  had  money  or  time  to  put  experts  on  them 
or  to  initiate  investigations  or  prosecutions.  The  enterprise  sim- 
ply scattered  and  vanished  without  trace. 

Nevertheless,  if  Mr.  Garvey  profits  by  the  experience  of  the 
Liberian  Association  and  avoids  the  mistakes  of  that  ill-fated 
organization,  it  may  be  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  go  of  his 
project,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  setting  up  a  real  nation  in 
Liberia.  According  to  information  transmitted  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  England  by  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  who 
has  recently  conducted  extensive  explorations  in  hitherto  un- 
known portions  of  Liberia,  that  land  is  a  goodly  country,  vastly 
rich  in  both  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  waiting  to  be 
developed.  Liberia  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  has  a  coast-line  of  about  three  hundred  miles  on  the  Atlantic. 
Beyond  a  coast-belt  some  twenty  miles  in  width,  the  entire 
country  is  said  to  be  a  vast  forest.  This  is  the  region  that  has 
just  been  penetrated  by  Sir  Alfred,  an  account  of  whose  obser- 
vations there  is  set  out  iu  The  Sun  and,  New  York  Herald  as 
follows: 

He  found  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  cross  Liberia  from 
south  to  north  because  all  the  many  rivers  flow  through  the 
forest  from  north  to  south  and,  therefore,  would  not  help  him 
on  his  way  northward.  He  therefore  sailed  from  Liberia  north- 
westward to  Freetown,  the  port  and  capital  of  the  British  colony 
of  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  loaded#  his  heavy  bundles  of  trade- 
goods  on  a  railroad  train  that  took  him  to  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Liberia.  There  he  hired  many  black  Liberian  carriers 
from  day  to  day,  for  none  of  them  would  go  far  from  his  own 
home. 

He  crossed  the  country  from  its  northwestern  to  its  north- 

•  astern  corner,  and  then  for  months  he  made  his  wray  south- 
westerly through  the  forest  till  he  reached  Monrovia,  the  capital 
of  Liberia,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     In  his  zigzag  course  he  trav- 

•  led  more  than  four  hundred  miles,  and  nearly  all  of  the  journey 

through  territory  that  no  white  man  had  seen  before.  It 
was  hard  traveling,  for  the  journey  was  chiefly  through  heavily 
timbered  country. 

Sharpe  made  mam  interesting  discoveries  in  this  land.  One 
was  that  the  native  population  is  very  large.  Probably  two 
hundred  thousand  people  live  there  among  the  high  trees.  The 
explorer  mentions  eight  towns  he  saw  with  a  population  of  oni 
thousand  to  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  each.  The  houses 
ure  built  chiefly  on  hilltops.  Towns,  of  such  size  have  hitherto 
been  almost  unknown  in  parts  of  barbarous  Africa  where  the 
influence  of  the  whites  has  not  yel  begun  to  prevail. 

The  oil-palm  is  a  native  of  west  tropical  African  districts  at  th< 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  But  now  vastly  larger  fields  of  tin 
oil-palm  are  suddenly  brought  into  view  in  Liberia,  and  there 
is  probably  enough  to  supply  the  world's  demand  for  palm-oil 
for  all  time  to  come.  This  is  a  very  notable  discovery.  For 
many  years  palm-oil  has  been  sent  to  Marseilles  and  other 
European  centers  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candle*      Tin 
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supply  has  never  been  equal  to  the  demand,  but  with  the-  new 
field  now  opened  by  the  discovery  of  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  the  use- 
fulness of  the  oil-palm  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Sir  Alfred  says  that  wherever  in  Africa  the  oil-palm  exists  in 
a  fair  quantity  the  building  of  a  railroad  oti  that  account  alone 
will  pay.  He  mentions  the  count ry  of  Sierra  Leone,  at  whose 
railroad  stations  there  is  keen  competition  for  the  purchase  of 
palm-kernels  from  natives.  The  oil-palm,  ho  adds,  "grow- 
throughout  the  hinterland  of  Liberia  in  abundance,  and,  given 
railroads  in  the  coast,  a,  large  trade  in  oil  and  oil-kernels  will 
quickly  develop." 

The  richest  belts  of*  the  oil-pale,  n  Liberia,  ho  says,  are  tift.v 
miles  inland  from  the  ocean,  no:  1  ward  to  about  the  northern 
border  of  the  country.  Much  cotton  is  also  grown  and  every 
village  weaves  its  own  clothing.  He  says  that  Liberia  is  prob- 
ably richer  in  agricultural  products  than  any  other .  portion  of 
West  Africa,  and  he  mentions  the  fact  that  projects  are  now 
in  hand  which,  he  hopes,  will  result  iu  the  investment  of  large 
sums  of  money  in  railroad  building. 

The  natives  of  the  equatorial  forests  of  West  Africa  usually 
have  been  found  to  be  dwarfed  and  hostile,  but  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe 
found  the  forest  folk  of  Liberia  to  be  full  grown,  industrious, 
and  among  the  most  amiable  natives  he  had  seen  in  Africa 
The  men  clear  away  the  trees  to  make  room  for  their  farms. 
Every  essential  required  for  development  is  there,  and  Sir 
Alfred  says  that  "development  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
The  Liberian  Government  has  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  the  past,  but  with  the  help  and  advice  of  the  Powers 
interested  there  seems  every  prospect  of  a  great  future  for  the 
country." 


BUDENNY   AND   HIS   WILD   HORSEMEN 
WHO   FIGHT  FOR  BOLSHEVISM 

WHEN  BUDENNY,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
the  Bolshevik  army  loaders,  put  his  army  on  horse- 
back and  took  Orel  and  Rostof,  he;  lanced  Denikin '■« 
bubble  of  triumph,  and  Denikin's  soldiers  were  driven  into  tin 
Black  Sea  or  accepted  into  Budenny's  ranks  as  welcome  deserters. 
Budenny  is  an  ex-Sergeant-Major  of  tho  Cossacks,  the  son  of  a 
Cossack,  and  a  child  of  the  steppes.  .  Like  others  of  his  kind, 
he  is  possest  of  military  genius,  and  he  could  handle  his  horse- 
men, wild  as  they  were,  as  well  as  a  commandant  handles  a 
corps  of  cadets.  He  took  and  gave  the  privileges  of  the  fre<  - 
booter,  and  in  Rostof  he  gavo  his  men  five  weeks  for  pleasure 
and  plunder.  Wine  flowed  in  streams;  pockets  were  filled  to 
overflowing;  fingers  were  bedecked  with  stolen  rings.  Thus 
Horst  Leonhardt  writes  of  him  in  an  article  appearing  iu  tin 
Kolnische  Zeitung  and  translated  for  the  New  York  Times. 
When  Rostof  was  finished,  Budenny  and  his  horsemen  marched 
on.     There  was  no  obstacle,  and,  as  we  read: 

Constantly  reenforced  by  volunteers  and  Denikin  desert  ers, 
it  marched  on  until  Denikin  was  finally  driven  into  the  Black 
Sea.  The  mounted  army  could  then  rest  upon  its  laurels  in 
the  rich  Kuban  region  while  Budenny  went  to  Moscow. 

But  first  he  cleaned  up  things  at  home.  There  was  one  of  his 
subordinate  leaders  named  Dumenko,  also  a  leader  of  bands 
and  a  freebooter  as  he  himself  had  been — now  the  leader  of  a 
corps  of  the  mounted  army.  Bold  and  reckless  to  the  extreme, 
he  was  as  popular  in  his  corps  as  Budenny.  Formerly  a  cavalry 
private,  he  was  not  cunning  enough  to  conceal  his  unlimited 
desire  for  freedom,  for  lack  of  restraint;  he  could  not  endure 
seeing  some  one  in  authority  over  him.  From  a  few  careless 
remarks  the  net  was  woven  for  him.  Buelenny  had  him  arrested, 
with  his  whole  staff,  iu  the  midst  of  his  corps.  The  test  of 
strength  succeeded. 

The  first  public  sensational  trial  of  Communis!  Russia  brought 
Dumenko  a  sentence  of  death,  without  the  right  of  appeal,  and 
when  the  cavalry  corps  which  bore  his  name  received  orders  i<> 
prepare  to  inarch  to  the  Polish  front  a  couple  of  shots  rang  out 
in  the  jail  al    Rostof.     That  was  the  end  of  Dumenko. 

With  his  mind  at  ease,  Budenm  could  gather  in  his  laurels. 
His  authority  was  Bufficienl  to  hold  down  the  sullen  rage  of  the 
Dumenko  Corps.  His  journey  through  the  OOUntrj  was  like 
that  of  a  Roman  conqueror.  Never  before  had  Russia  paid 
such  a  tribute  to  a  "liberator  of  th<  proletariat."  In  vain  did 
Vershilof,  the  political  supreme  commissary  of  his  army,  al  tempi 

to'get  BOme  of  t  h<'  glory  for  himself.!  The  "  Red"  rulers  in  .Moseow 
cast  uneasy  glances  at  the  man  in  the  gray  Circassian  uniform, 
with  his  good-natured,  simple  soldier's  lace  and   the  dark  eyes 

onlj  occasionally  showing  flashes  of  cunning     th<-  man  who 
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receiving  ovation  after  ovation  from  the  Workers'  and  Soldiers' 
Council.  And  they  thought  of  the  inactive  army  of  adventurers 
lving  there  in  the  Caucasus. 

*  Then  came  the  Polish  danger;    and  with  it  a  new  task  for 
Budenny,  new  activities,  new  prospects  of  booty  for  the  mounted 

army. 

When  the  mounted  army  was  pursuing  Denikm  last  winter 
it  looked  more  like  a  band  of  robbers  than  an  army.  It  was 
drest  in  anv  kind  of  garb  that  could  be  captured,  from  the 
general's  cloak  with  the  bright  red  facings  to  the  simple,  torn 
coat  of  a  private  soldier,  accompanied,  wherever  possible,  by 
a  piece  of  Persian  carpet  as  a  saddle-cloth..  And  the  impression 
made  upon  the  bourgeoisie  of  southern  Russia — that  of  an  un- 
disciplined band  of  robbers — remained  fixt. 

Now  the  Poles  were  driving  irresistibly  forward.  Wrangel 
was  stirring  in  the  Crimea.  Mutinies  and  freebooting  flared 
up  in  the  rear  of  the  Bolshevik  front.  It  was  reported  that 
Budenny's  armv  was  mutinous  and  was  falling  to  pieces.  The 
bourgeoisie  rejoiced  and  looked  for  deliverance  to  the  Poles, 
to  the  English,  to  all  possible  Powers,  even  to  Germany.  Within 
the  next  two  weeks  everything  would  be  different. 

But  now  Budenny's  men  were  moving  again  in  solid  column, 
iu  the  best  of  marching  order,  irresistibly,  incessantly.  Budenny 
marched  his  men  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Polish  front.  Out  of 
the  mass  of  undisciplined  freebooters  he  had  created  a  solidly 
organized  armv  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  cavalrymen 
within  a  few  weeks.  The  bourgeoisie  drew  their  heads  back 
into  their  houses  and  looked  timidly  out  at  this  crushing  force 
that  rode  through  the  city  in  several  columns  at  once;  they 
looked  timidly  at  the  young,  sunburned  cavalrymen  for  whose 
fitting  out  the  Kuban  district  had  had  to  give  up  all  its  wealth; 
thev  looked  at  the  spirited  young  horses;  and  they  thought 
of  the  enormous  quantities  of  arms  and  clothing  that  the  English 
had  left  in  Novorossysk,  arms  and  clothing  that  had  served  to 
equip  this  army  of  England's  enemies. 

The  Russian  bourgeois  again  resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and 
the  ex-Sergeant-Major  of  the  Cossacks  drove  on.  He  got  hold 
of  Denikin's  mounted  artillery,  and,  with  ruthless  energy, 
created  order  back  of  the  front,  dispersing  or  killing  out  the 
freebooting  bands.  Then  he  struck  the  Poles  near  Poltava. 
At  the  end  of  April  he  had  left  the  Caucasus,  and  July  found 
him  before  Kovel  and  Lemberg.  Then  came  the  Polish  reaction 
and  the  chance  of  peace.     But  even  if  the  Soviets  make  peace: 

Will  Budenny  agree  to  it?  Will  this  army  leader,  born  of  the 
revolution,  care  to  halt  on  the  road  to  glory,  the  heights  of 
which  he  does  not  believe  he  has  as  yet  reached?  Especially 
with  an  armv  whose  idol  he  is  and  whose  ranks  he  can  swell 
with  ease  Even  if  the  leader  were  politically  far-sighted 
enough,  what  would  his  mounted  army  say?  This  army  lias 
been  imprest  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  elite  of  the  revolution. 
the  bearer  of  the  world-wide  proletarian  revolution.  It  is  not 
for  nothing  that  the  cavalrymen  say  to  each  other  that  Budenny 
has  said  that  thev  would  still  wage  war  for  forty  years  until  all 
their  proletarian  brothers  were  freed  from  the  yoke  of  slavery 
imposed  bv  the  bourgeoisie  and  capitalism. 

To  snatch  awav  the  camouflage  of  words  with  which  these 
people  conceal  their  brutal  instincts,  back  of  the  ''wage  war 
for  forty  vears"  phrase  lies  the  desire  of  the  former  freebooters 
to  do  no  work,  to  risk  their  lives  only  once  in  a  while,  and  in 
return  to  drink  and  eat  to  success  and  rob  and  plunder  It 
was  the  idea  of  the  barbarous  soldiery  of  the  Thirty  Years  War. 
During  the  march  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Polish  front  the 
iron  will  of  Budenny  was  able  to  maintain  strict  discipline.  He 
can  not  succeed  in  maintaining  it,  however,  if  the  bands  get 
separated  through  action  in  the  field,  and  the  acts  of  individuals 
can  not  be  kept  under  observation.  And  there  will  be  all  the 
less  desire  to  maintain  such  discipline  if  the  fighting  is  carried 
into  foreign  territory.  . 

Many  of  Budenny's  cavalrymen  know  about  the  rich  west  ot 
Europe.  Russia  is  almost  entirely  looted.  There  they  have 
taken  nearly  everything  from  both  friend  and  foe.  But  the 
rich  west  might  still  awaken  their  lust. 

And  will  Budenny  be  able  to  resist  the  pressure  by  his  cavalry- 
men or  will  he  even  wish  to  resist  it  if  he  succeeds  in  over- 
runiiing  Poland  and  if  the  example  of  a  Napoleon  rises  tempt- 
inelv  before  him?  ,.        . 

The  man  has  iron  energy  at  his  command.  In  what  direction 
the  activities  of  this  warrior  may  be  turned  can  not  be  foretold 
to-dav.  Perhaps  they  will  even  be  turned  against  his  own 
superiors.  It  is  more  likely,  perhaps  certain,  that  his  energy 
will  be  turned  against  foreign  lands,  against  our  borders.  Bol- 
shevism is,  and  will  remain,  aggressive,  so  we  are  facing  grave 
events. 


MEXICAN   CHARACTER   AS   REVEALED 
BY  A  SHINE  OR  A  SHAVE. 

GET  YOUR  SHOES  SHINED  by  a  Mexican  bootblack 
or  get  your  whiskers  shaved  by  a  Mexican  barber  if  you 
would  understand  the  true  inwardness  of  Mexico,  in 
effect   advises   Rowland   Thomas,   special   correspondent,    now 
visiting  our  neighbors  on  the  south.     These  simple  but  needful 
operations  bring  one  in  intimate  touch  with  typical  represen- 
tatives of  about  fourteen  million  of  Mexico's  total  population  of 
fifteen  million,  we  are  told,  and  constitute  the  best  short  cut 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  country.     As  for  the  one  million,  they 
look  and  act  and   talk  and  wear  clothes  and  ride  in  flivvers 
much  like  reasonably  civilized  beings  in  other   parts  of  the 
world,  so  it  seems  their  psychology  is  not  so  hard  to  understand. 
But  the  Mexican  masses  who  wear  serapes  and  walk  in  sandals 
or  bare  feet  and  eat  tortillas  and  live  patiently  and  obscurely 
present  a  more  difficult  problem,  it  seems.     Mr.  Thomas  says 
lie  had  been  in  Mexico  several  days  before  he  ever  got  an  inkling 
of  the  nature  of  these  masses,  and  then  it    ame  through  an  expe- 
rience with  a  bootlback,  of  wlueh  he      -lis  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  World: 

It  happened  through  accident,  not  any  intent  of  mine.  Half- 
wav  along  the  ancient  thoroughfare  which  used  to  be  San  Fran- 
cisco Street  and  now  is  called  Avenida  Francisco  Madero,  in 
honor  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  who  tried  to  be  President 
there  rises  a  verv  noble  building  which  once  was  the  palace  ot 
the  Emperor  Iturbide.  It  is  built  of  some  brown  stone  and  its 
facade  is  fascinatingly  adorned  with  carvings.  From  being  an 
emperor's  residence  it  later  became  a  hotel,  which  had  much 
repute  in  the  davs  that  are  gone.  Now  it  seems  to  be  not 
much  of  anvthing.  Through  its  street  gateway  there  is  a  vista 
of  patio  after  patio  stretching  away  inside,  and  as  I  stood  look- 
ing in  that  morning  not  a  soul  was  stirring  anywhere  inside  the 
vast  structure.  It  stood  a  monumental  warning  of  the  littleness 
of  human  greatness. 

That  thought  had  flashed  across  me  when  1  happened  to 
.dance  down  and  saw  that  my  shoes  needed  cleaning.  And  over 
my  shoulder  at  the  same  instant,  in  the  arched  entrance  leading 
to  a  billiard-room  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  I  saw  a  row 
of  those  elevated  chairs  with  upstanding  foot-rests  all  men  have 
to  come  to  sooner  or  later.  I  walked  over,  climbed  up.  and 
sat  down  The  shine,  the  shiner,  and  the  shinee  had  coincided. 
The  man  who  came  to  care  for  me  was  a  little  barrel-chested 
Indian  with  a  round  bullet  head,  a  horsetail  shock  of  black 
hair,  a  pair  of  black  and  beady  twinkling  eyes,  and  a  most  dis- 
arming smile  of  friendliness  and  welcome.  Smdmg,  he  waved 
me  to  my  perch.  Smiling  he  handed  me  the  morning  paper. 
Smiling,  he  placed  my  feet,  one  after  the  other  upon  the  rests 
provided.  He  gave  me  the  pleasant  feeling  that  my  advent 
had  been  the  one  thing  needed  to  make  his  day  perfect  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  he  looked  squarely  at  my  shoes,  and  as  he 
did  so  his  smile  abruptly  vanished.  A  look  of  surprize,  bewd- 
derment,  and  something  commingled  of  pain  and  horror  replaced 
it  so  quickly  that  the  change  was  startling.  From  feeling  the 
-low  of  benefaction  I  was  made  to  suffer  the  chill  and  shudder 
of  abject,  almost  criminal,  shame.  Far  from  making  his  day 
perfect,  I  had  ruined  him  for  life.  How  I  had  done  it  I  could 
not  know  yet,  but  it  was  plain  enough  that  the  cruel  deed  was 

°Wi'th  Indian  stolidity  the  bootblack  managed  at  last  to  stifle 
his  feelings  and  proceed  with  the  first  stage  of  his  task,  which 
consisted  in  taking  a  fistful  of  textile  fiber  dipping  it  in  soap 
and  water,  and  washing  off  my  shoes.  When  he  had  done 
that  and  had  dried  them  the  awful  secret  came  out.  My  shoes 
were  off  his  range  of  color,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  And  the  effort  of  trying  to  think  out  a  solution  ot 
the  problem  was  what  had  painted  pain  and  horror  on  his  face 
"  The  explanation  of  his  difficulty  was  rendered  mostly  in  dumb 
show  and  with  the  supremest  earnestness.  My  shoes  happened 
to  be  a  shade  of  lightish  chestnut  brown,  and  he  had  no  snoe- 
paste  of  that  color.  From  a  drawer  in  the  base  of  the  chair  he 
extracted  his  stock  of  little  round  tin  boxes  and  showed  me 
what  he  did  have.  He  had  black.  He  had  a  vivid  vermihon 
of  such  a  tinge  as  surely  no  shoes  ever  were  or  could  be.  He  nad 
an  orange-red,  which  was  equally  unreal.  He  had  a  lemon-yellow. 
And  he  had  the  mahogany-brown  with  which  New  York  pasted 
its  so-called  "cordovans"  all  last  winter.  And  that  was  all 
he  had.  The  pain  and  bewilderment  returned  heavily  to  tns 
face  as  he  showed  the  drawer  empty.     He  threw  out  his  hands 
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A  Sturdy  Oversize  Cord  Tire  that  Establishes  a  New  Standard  for 
Supreme  Durability  and  Freedom  from  Skidding 

There  are  three  reasons  why  the  Michelin  Universal  Cord — the  newest  product  of  the 
oldest  pneumatic  automobile  tire  makers  in  the  world — gives  such  remarkable  mileage: 


1 — A  new  and  perhaps  unequalled  wear- 
resisting  tread  compound. 

2 — An  improved  non-skid  tread-design  that 
presents  an  effective  non-skid  resistance 
in  every  direction.  The  broad  flat  traction- 
surface  introduced  by  Michelin  several 
years  ago  and  since  so  widely  copied 
has  been  preserved. 


3  —  A?  super-sturdy  oversize  body  built  up 
of  cords  that  are  not  merely  coated  but 
are  actually  impregnated  with  rubber, 
forming  a  closely  united,  almost  impreg- 
nable mass  that  provides  a  new  freedom 
from  blow  outs,  yet  is  resilient  in  the  ex- 
treme. 


The  above  essential  advantages  now  combined  for  the  first  time,  together  with 
several  minor  improvements,  assure  the  Michelin  user  of  a  degree  of  tire  satisfaction 
hitherto  unknown. 

Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown,  New  Jersey 

Other  factories:  Clermont-Ferrand,  France;  London,    England;    Turin,  Italy. 

Dealers  in  all  part*  of  the  world 
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with  his  or  her  own  affairs  to  have  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
stranger,  or  even  to  give  him  a  civil  word.  The  New  York 
attitude  is  suspicion.  Ask  a  man  on  the  street  a  question,  and 
he  is  afraid  you  are  going  to  pick  his  pocket  or  sell  him  a  gold 
.brick.  The  policeman  is  curt  or  uncivil.  Xew  York,  which 
prides  itself  on  its  hustle,  is  so  unceasingly  hustling  that  it  has 
no  time  for  the  amenities  or  delicate  nuance*  of  life.  It  is  a  city 
of  contrasts,  of  luxury,  of  wealth,  of  pleasure  for  the  few,  and 
of  grinding,  sordid,  hopeless  poverty  and  struggle  for  the  mass. 

Chicago  is  typical  of  the  Middle  West,  and  the  code  of  the 
Middle  West  is  conventionality.  The  Middle  West  is  the  citadel 
of  prohibition,  with  the  South,  no  less  conventional  than  the 
Middle  West,  its  glacis.  In  the  smaller  cities  of  the  Middle 
West  no  woman  would  dare  to  smoke  in  public.  Most  of  the 
women  seem  to  be  badly  drest  and  wearing  their,  clothes  badly, 
and  you  wondvr  what  is  wrong.  That  does  not  mean  that  you 
will  not  see  some  exquisitely  drest  women  in  Chicago;  of  course 
you  will;  but  what  I  mean  is  that  after  having  your  esthetic  sense 
hurt  by  being  in  Chicago  and  coming  to  San  Francisco  you  imme- 
diately notice  the  difference,  and,  being  only  a  man,  it  slowly 
penetrates  your  dense  intelligence  what  is  wrong.  Owing  to 
her  conservatism  or  conventionality,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be, 
the  Chicago  woman  is  a  year  or  two  behind  the  prevailing  style; 
her  skirt  is  too  long  and  her  waist  is  too  high,  and  it  is  as  archaic 
almost  as  our  grandmothers'  crinolines. 

The  feeling  of  contrast,  of  the  deep  gulf  between  Mary  and 
Martha,  is  stronger  even  in  Chicago  than  it  is  in  Xew  York. 
Chicago  is  a  drab  city.  It  is  true  it  has  a  magnificent  system 
of  parks  and  boulevards;  it  is  built  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
a  body  of  water  so  vast  that  it  suggests  the  ocean  rather  than  an 
inland  fresh-water  lake;  but  what  in  an  American  city  is  known 
as  "down-town,"  that  is,  the  principal  shopping  and  business 
streets,  is  drab,  and  the  people  are  as  drab  as  their  surroundings. 
Men  and  women  look  tired.  Their  faces  are  drawn.  They 
seem  to  be  under  a  perpetual  strain.  It  is  the  young  people, 
the  girls  especially,  girls  that  you  know  are  stenographers  and 
typists  or  clerks  in  offices,  for  whom  one  feels  sorry.  They  all 
look  so  weary  and  draggled,  as  if  they  had  spent  a  restless  night, 
unable  to  sleep  because  of  the  heat,  and  had  rushed  to  work 
vithout  breakfast. 

San  Francisco  is  a  small  city  compared  with  Xew  York  or 
Chicago.  It  has  a  population  of  only  half  a  million,  as  against 
Xew  York's  more  than  five  millions  and  Chicago's  two  millions. 
But  the  San-Franciscans  have  laid  out  their  city  on  a  scale  of 
grandeur  so  that  now  you  have  the  feeling  of  size  without  being 
cramped;  there  is  room  enough  on  streets  and  pavements  to 
move  without  being  jostled. 

San  Francisco,  climatically  mercurial,  temperamentally  buoy- 
ant, pleasure-loving,  and  saturated  with  her  own  beauty,  is  as 
up  to  date  as  Xew  York,  but  without  Xew  York's  sufficiency. 
Xew  York  is  so  sure  of  her  position  that  she  cares  not  in  the 
least  whether  she  is  liked  or  disliked.  San  Francisco,  on  the 
other  hand,  wants  to  be  liked.  It  is  rather  touching,  this. 
Frankly,  the  San-Franciscan  wants  you  to  like  him  and  his  city; 
he  would  take  it  as  a  personal  grievance  if  you  found  fault,  and 
he  would  try  to  correct  what  you  criticize.  It  is  perhaps  an 
indication  of  youth,  but  it  is  nevertheless  Arery  delightful. 
San  Francisco,  among  cities,  is  like  a  young  girl,  who,  conscious 
of  her  beauty,  is  still  too]  young  to  know  her  power  and  wants 
to  be  liked  for  herself. 

But  what  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  English  reader  is  that 
when  he  thinks  of  America  let  him  think  of  three  zones:  the 
East,  represented  by  Xew  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Boston;  the 
Middle  West,  drab  and  conventional;  the  Far  West,  as  I  have 
inadequately  pictured  it.  And  let  him  further  remember  that 
while  America  is  the  sum  of  the  three,  proper  weight  must  be 
given  to  each  factor. 

Another  British  view  of  America  is  furnished  by  H.  W.  Nevin- 
son,  writing  in  the  Manchester  Guardian.  Mr.  Xevinson  con- 
fines himself  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  the  people,  with  whom 
he  seems  well  pleased.  Contrary  to  what  we  have  always  been 
told  and  have  come  to  accept  as  a  fact,  this  writer  finds  Ameri- 
cans delightfully  polite.  "Except,  perhaps,  in  India."  he  tells 
us,  "I  have  never  known  such  consideration,  such  sensitiveness 
to  the  feelings  of  others,  such  solicitude  to  please  as  in  these 
States."     He  says: 

An  Englishman  appears  among  the  people  as  a  stranger  speak- 
ing their  language  with  a  markedly  foreign  accent.  We  know 
how  "the  beastly  foreigner"  is  treated  in  our  country,  and  I 
expected  even  worse.  '  On  the  contrary,  every  one  I  met,  from 
the  porter  to  the  policeman  and  the  educated  man  or  woman 
in  the  street,  seemed  to  have  been  waiting  all  of  their  lives 
just  for  this  opportunity  of  doing  me  a  service  and  giving  all 
their  aid.      If  I  inquire  the  way  every  one  within  hearing  stops 


dead  still  to  tell  me,  just  as  all  the  traffic  in  Fifth  Avenue  stops 
as  tho  frozen  when  the  red  light  and  then  the  green  appear  on 
the  new  signal-boxes  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Men  and  women  go  far  out  of  their  way  to  show  me  the 
shortest  route.  (They  call  it  "rout,"  but  what  does  that  matter? 
So  do  our  soldiers.)  If  I  do  riot  understand  some  custom  they 
sit  down  on  a  bench  and  explain  until  the  meanest  understanding 
can  be  in  no  doubt.  When  a  total  stranger  like  myself  is  intro- 
duced, men  and  women  come  forward  with  such  a  smile  and 
such  a  cry  of  "Very  pleased,  indeed,  to  meet  you!"  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  realize 'they  would  say  the  same  to  your 
bitterest  enemy.  Insincere?  Not  in  the  least.  It  is  but  polite- 
ness and  the  solicitude  to  please.  How  charming,  after  the  En- 
glish and  Scottish  manner  of  greeting  every  stranger  as  an 
enemy  or  a  bore! 

How  this  wide-spread  politeness  has  grown  up  and  been  dif- 
fused I  can  not  say.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
children  are  so  commonly  what  is  called  ill-bred.  They  persist 
and  interrupt  and  whine.  They  whine  like  sick  kittens.  They 
seem  never  to  have*  "Hush!"  or  "Don't!"  said  to  them,  and 
never  to  be  told  that  "little  people  are  meant  to  be  seen  and 
not  heard."  I  suppose  there  is  not  on  earth  a  more  irritating 
human  being  than  the  ordinary  whining  American  child  between 
five  and  ten. 

"If  only  I  had  the  wringing  of  your  neck!"  the  unaccustomed 
Englishman  is  inclined  to  remark. 

And  yet,  out  of  these  unendurable  little  terrors  grow  the 
sweetest-tempered  and  most  courteous  men  and  women  I  have 
known.  Is  there,  then,  something  wrong  in  the  British  training? 
Must  we  abandon  "Hush!"  and  "Don't"?  Must  we  cease  to 
speak  roughly  to  the  little  child  and  beat  him  when  he  whines? 
Clod  forbid!  There  must  be  other  causes  for  the  charm  of 
American  manners. 

Apparently  Mr.  Xevinson  had  an  idea  that  Americans  were 
excessively  Puritanical,  but  to  his  evident  surprize  he  found 
Puritanism  as  a  religion  dead  and  no  traces  of  the  solemn  man- 
ner of  life  characteristic  of  a  people  supposed  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  if  each  day  were  their  last.  He  does  not  attribute 
the  amiable  manners  of  the  people  to  their  having  discarded  the 
austerity  of  Puritanism,  however,  but  is  inclined  to  seek  an 
explanation  of  their  pleasant  ways  in  the  American  school,  of 
which  he  writes: 

The  public  school  in  America  is  not  the  richly  endowed  pri- 
vate school  for  the  children  of  the  plutocracy  as  in  England, 
but  is  really  a  public  school  open  to  every  class,  to  every  degree 
of  wealth  or  poverty. 

1  am  told  the  standard  of  education  is  not  so  high  as  in  our 
so-called  public  schools.  As  far  as  the  teaching  of  knowledge 
goes,  I  do  not  understand  how  it  could  be  lower,  but  granting 
that  knowledge  is  1  nit  a  very  small  part  of  education,  still  one 
may  say  that  the  American  public  schools  beat  ours  easily  in  the 
diffusion  of  manners. 

Who  can  overestimate  the  advantage  of  a  country  where  all 
the  young  stand  on  a  footing  of  equality  and  where  opportunity 
for  knowledge  and  a  common  education  is  open  to  all  irrespective 
of  the  parents'  wealth?  Here  one  says  "Sir"  to  every  one  or 
no  one.  On  the  trains  there  is  only  one  class,  and  the  workman 
is  as  comfortable  as  the  capitalist  (the  great  expresses  take 
Pullman-ears  and  sleeping-ears,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  no  first-, 
second-,  and  third-class  compartment).  I  suppose  equality  and 
the  freedom  from  fear  of  riches  or  station  are  the  very  founda- 
tions of  good  manners.  For  a  man  conscious  of  social  inferiority 
will  be  either  servile  or  rude. 

Mr.  Xevinson  scouts  the  idea  that  the  Americans  are  so 
immersed  in  business  that  they  have  no  time  for  anything  else. 
He  thinks  they  do  a  lot  of  work,  more  noisily,  perhaps,  than  he 
considers,  strictly  necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  he  says  they 
have  a  lot  of  leisure.      As  we  read: 

Work  is  here  conducted  with  a  deal  of  unnecessary  noise  and 
an  assumption  of  "hustle,"  but  the  inner  spirit  of  it  is  easy- 
going and  leisurely,  as  befits  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  heated 
rooms  of  winter.  People  "blow  in"  at  the  offices  about  nine 
or  nine-thirty.  They  blow  out  to  lunch  for  an  hour  or  so  at 
twelve,  and  Broadway  "down-town"  or  Fifth  Avenue  at  Twenty- 
third  Street  becomes  a  moving  swarm  of  youths  and  maidens, 
beaming,  well  drest,  well  fed.  much  at  their  ease.  About  five 
they  all  blow  away  to  their  homes  by  bus,  trolley,  subway,  or 
elevated  rail.  Xo  doubt  a  lot  of  work  gets  done,  but  it  is  absurd 
to  think  of  Americans  as  sunk  to  the  chin  in  business.  A  cheer- 
ful spirit  of  leisure  prevails.  Outside  Russia,  I  have  never  seen 
a  people  so  unpunctual,  so  indifferent  to  time.  Time  to  them 
is  entirely,  and  wisely,  a  matter  of  "relativity,"  and  so  is  space. 


EUROPEANS  THAT  HATE  US  BECAUSE  WE 

ARE  w  MEDDLESOME,  PATRONIZING, 

AND  STINGY" 

MAXY  AND  VARIED  have  been  the  hatreds  enter- 
tained in  Europe  during  the  last  several  centuries. 
but  it  appears  that  now  a  good  part  of  it  is  united 
in  hating  America.  In  the  words  of  Frederick  Palmer,  the  war- 
correspondent,  who  seems  to  have  had  exceptional  opportunities 
to  observe  the  present  situation:  "If  every  American  who  went 
abroad  had  set  out  to  be  a  quarrelsome  boor  we  could  not  have 
better  succeeded  in  making  ourselves  disliked."  This  state  of 
affairs  puzzled  Mr.  Palmer,  and  he  set  out  to  discover  the  reason 
for  the  wide-spread  ill-feeling  toward  a  nation  which  only  a  couple 
of  years  ago  apparently  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Europeans. 
To  that  end,  he  began  asking  wherever  he  went  the  question, 
in  effect,  "Why  don't  you  like  us?"  The  answers  varied  in  the 
different  countries,  but  all  agreed  in  the  matter  of  finding  fault 
with  America.  What  he  considered  American's  patronizing 
attitude  during  the  war  and  her  aloofness  now  was  assigned  by 
a  Briton  as  the  chief  cause  of  British  irritation.  The  Poles  didn't 
deny  that  America's  relief  work  in  Poland  had  been  fine,  but  they 
complained  that  in  fighting  typhus  in  their  country  the  Ameri- 
cans had  followed  an  unpopular  method  when  they  asked  the 
peasants  to  take  baths  and  fumigate  their  houses.  The  French 
said  they  would  have  had  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Italians  thought  they  would  have  had  Fiume  if  the  Americans 
hadn't  stood  in  the  way.  The  Germans  were  sure  they  would 
have  licked  everybody  in  Europe  and  had  things  their  own 
way  if  America  had  not  butted  in.  "Look  what  we  suffered," 
exclaimed  the  Belgians;  and  now,  said  they,  America,  who 
didn't  suffer  at  all,  won't  even  sign  the  Treaty  to  defend  Bel- 
gium if  the  Germans  once  more  attack  her.  And  nearly  every 
.place  the  correspondent  went,  it  seems,  the  cry  was  for  money 
and  credit  from  America,  who  is  so  rich.  The  sentiment  of  all 
Europe  seems  to  be  that  America  should  come  across  and  help 
set  them  up  in  business  again.  One  source  of  irritation,  also, 
we  are  told,  is  the  fool  American  tourist's  way  of  flaunting  his 
country's  money  in  the  faces  of  the  Europeans  with  the  query, 
"Do  you  want  to  see  some  real  money?"  Taking  it  all  to- 
gether, the  land  of  the  "square  deal"  and  "good  will"  toward 
all  the  world  is  rapidly  becoming  the  scapegoat  of  the  world, 
in  the  opinion  of  Air.  Palmer.  One  gets  the  impression  from 
reading  his  account,  which  appears  in  McClure's  Magazine  (New 
York),  that  Europe's  grievances  against  this  country  are  not  so 
much  the  result  of  actual  conditions,  past  or  present,  as  they 
are  the  outcome  of  a  certain  hysterical  state  of  mind  from  which 
Europe  seems  to  be  suffering.  This  was  exprest  by  a  Belgian, 
who  told  Mr.  Palmer,  "We're  just  thinking  in  the  vexatious 
present  as  we  struggle  back  on  our  feet.  By  and  by,  when  we 
have  leisure  to  think  of  the  past  again,  we  shall  remember 
America's  goodness."  Among  the  persons  interviewed  by  the 
correspondent  during  his  investigations  was  an  English  states- 
man whom  he  quotes  at  length  as  setting  forth  the  British  view: 

"After  the  armistice  your  President  came  to  France — a  man 
of  mystery,  of  unequaled  world-prestige,"  the  statesman  began. 
"He  held  the  purse-strings  of  the  world.  We  knew  we  had  to 
look  to  him  for  direction,  tho  we  did  not  like  to  think  that  we 
had  to. 

"He  sat  in  the  gold  chair,  with  Clemenceau  on  his  right  and 
Lloyd  George  on  his  left,  and  we  waited  on  his  nod.  He  had 
brought  with  him  aship-load  of  maps  and  geographical,  ethnolog- 
ical, and  legal  experts  and  a  ship-load  of  newspaper  men.  Ameri- 
can automobiles  coursed  the  streets,  your  soldiers  were  every- 
where. America  dominated  Paris  and  Europe.  She  was  to 
make  peace  for  us  when  it  had  been  our  war,  for  which  we  had 
paid  the  price  in  blood  and  money." 

"Thank  you,"  I  said.  "This  is  more  interesting  than  all 
the  Peace  Conference  communique  that  appeared  at  the  time." 

What  a  to-do  such  a  statement  from  an  English  statesman 
would  have  made  during  the  Conference  which  was  to  end  all 
secret  diplomacy  and  in  frank,  open  discussion  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  world! 
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"And  your  architects  planned  to  build  a  temple  of  eternal 
peace  called  the  League  of  Nations,"  he  continued. 

"But  we  think  that  an  Englishman  wrote  the  League  of 
Nations,"  I  suggested. 

"We  think  you  wrote  it,"  he  responded. 

ft That's  what  we're  after — what  people  think!"  I  exclaimed, 
"not  what  we  are  told  at  banquets  and  in  interviews  that  they 
think" — an  attitude  of  mind  being  the  most  pregnant  factor 
in  the  relations  of  peoples.  In  its  behalf  nations  have  made 
war  and  done  all  kinds  of  foolish  things  as  well  as  wise. 

"So  you  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  newspaper  correspondents,"  he  continued. 
"A  year  and  more  has  passed.  No  more  American  automobiles 
or  soldiers  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  All  your  experts 
have  gone  home  long  since  and  with  them  all  the  brigade  of 
special  correspondents.  You  have  not  even  ratified  the  Treaty; 
no  American  sits  in  the  Supreme  Council  except  as  a  detached 
observer — to  look  after  the  very  troublesome  task  of  settling  all 
the  new  tenants  in  their  quarters.  You've  lost  interest  in  your 
Temple  of  Peace  in  the  same  way — well — I — it's  rather  an  an- 
noying simile  I  have  in  mind."  He  hesitated,  diplomatic  habit 
intervening  after  the  strain  of  unaccustomed  candor. 

"Please  let  me  have  it,"  I  begged. 

"You  are  a  strange  people  to  us,  powerful,  energetic,  amazing, 
but  we  in  Europe  do  not  understand  you,  possibly  because  you 
are  so  young.  You  have  no  continuous  foreign  policy  as  we 
have.  So  you  forget  your  Temple  of  Peace,  which  had  inter- 
ested you  so  much  at  the  time,  just  as  the  child  forgets  the 
house  of  cards  that  he  built  on  the  rug  yesterday  and  is  off  to 
other  things." 

"It  looks  as-  if  the  League  was  to  be  one  of  the  main  issues 
in  our  Presidential  campaign,"  I  said.  "If  we  haven't  a  con- 
tinuous foreign  policy  we  certainly  started  an  explosive  one  in 
Paris.  If  you  doubt  it  read  all  the  speeches  that  have  been 
made  in  our  Senate  and  out  of  it." 

"But" — and  there  he  came  to  the  point  emphatically — "but 
we  in  Europe  have  to  live  in  that  temple.  It  does  not  suit  us. 
It's  a  very  rambling  sort  of  barracks,  with  a  cellar  under  some 
parts  and  none  under  other  parts;  halls  without  stairways  and 
stairways  without  halls;  plumbing  without  bathtubs  and  bath- 
tubs without  plumbing;  the  walls  generally  out  of  plumb;  an 
immense  back  door  for  secret  diplomacy  and  no  front  door  for 
open  diplomacy,  as  planned;  kitchens  disconnected  from  the 
dining-rooms;  apartments  that  are  all  dining-rooms  and  no 
kitchens — and  you  are  not  even  furnishing  us  the  money  to 
make  needed  changes  or  to  finish  the  structure.  Yes,  the  hous- 
ing question,  which  is  universally  acute,  becomes  a  bedlam  of  a 
crisis  in  that  temple  of  yours.  Instead  of  a  Temple  of  Peace  it 
is  a  Tower  of  Babel. 

"  Even  the  finished  apartments  do  not  suit  their  lessees.  All 
think  that  their  apartments  are  too  small,  the  rent  too  high, 
their  neighbors  a  nuisance.  And  many  are  trying  to  elbow 
their  way  into  their  neightbors'  apartments,  not  to  mention 
several  who  think  that  they  ought  to  have  the  whole  building. 
Some  of  the  new  small  nations  can't  pay  their  rent,  and  the 
butcher  and  the  grocer  refuse  them  credit,  they  are  so  hard  up. 
The  life  of  the  janitor  is  a  nightmare.  In  fact,  these  tenants 
are  not  used  to  apartment  life.  But  they  will  have  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  They  will  settle  down  in  time.  It's  the  only 
house  we've  got,  and  the  Treaty  is  ratified  by  the  tenants. 
They  signed  their  leases  in  perpetuity — or  until  there  is  another 
war  that  shakes  tho  building  down." 

"And  America's  unpopularity?" 

"All  the  tenants  blame  you  for  all  their  troubles,  for  they 
think  that  you  were  the  architect  who  refused  to  live  in  your 
own  building,  because  it  was  so  bad.  Their  complaints  are  a 
source  of  common  feeling,  which  gives  the  janitor  and  the  agent 
a  little  relief." 

The  present  feeling  of  the  Europeans  toward  America  is  also 
to  be  attributed,  in  a  measure,  to  "an  outbreak  of  human 
nature,"  Mr.  Palmer  thinks.  For  propaganda  purposes  every 
ally  during  the  Avar  was  trained  to  think  that  every  other  ally 
was  all  right  in  every  respect.  When  the  war  was  over  a  reac- 
tion set  in.  Bach  nation  had  been  thinking  well  of  all  the  other 
nations  so  long  that  it  was  tired  of  it.  The  ancient  human  pro- 
clivity to  think  well  of  oneself  alone  reasserted  itself.  Each 
people  began  to  think  of  its  own  virtues,  wrongs,  and  sacrifices 
and  to  feel  that  there  was  no  appreciation  of  these  things  among 
the  other  peoples.  In  this  connection,  the  question  arose  as  to 
who  really  won  the  war — 

"I,  on  the  l/.on/.o!"  said  the  Italian;  "I,  on  the  Marne  and 
at  Verdun!"  said  the  Frenchman;  "I,  with  my  navy  and  on 
the  Somme!"  said  the  Englishman,  and  "I,"  cried  the  Belgian, 
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the  Serb,  the  Roumanian,  and  the  Greek.  All  will  be  erecting 
monuments  and  writing  books  to  prove  it  for  many  generations 
to  come. 

"America  lost  only  fifty  thousand  dead,"  said  Europe,  as 
the  French  thought  of  their  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dead  and  the  British  and  the  Italians  of  their  three-quarters  of 
a  million. 

This  enormous  sacrifice  is  war-propaganda  that  is  pitilessly 
and  eternally  true.  Much  war-propaganda  was  true — true  to  the 
character  of  brave  men  and  women  and  the  heart  of  humanity. 
The  present  feeling  exemplifies  the  same  human  beings  in  a 
bruised  and  irritated  mood. 

The  views  of  various  countries  are  set  out  in  the  following, 
each  indicating  the  peculiar  troubles  of  the  people  who  voiced  it: 

Surely  I  should  find  that  we  are  popular  in  Belgium.  Hadn't 
we  fed  the  Belgians,  knitted  socks  for  the  Belgians,  and  sent 
our  old  high  hats  and  frock  coats  over  to  clothe  the  Belgian 
peasant  as  he  tilled  his  acres  under  guard  of  the  German  sentry. 
From  all  I  heard  I  might  conclude  that  the  clothes  we  sent  did 
not  fit,  the  shoes  we  sent  developed  corns,  and  our  food-rations 
caused  indigestion.  Subtle  reasoning  could  even  have  per- 
suaded me  that  we  stood  guilty  of  having  kept  the  Belgians  alive 
in  order  to  exploit  them  after  the  Avar. 

"Look  at  the  rate  exchange!"  said  the  Belgians.  "Flour 
costs  in  francs  three  times  what  it  did  before  the  war,  and  we 
have  to  pay  three  times  that  because  it  now  takes  fifteen  francs 
to  make  a  dollar,  where  it  only  took  five  before  the  war.  Think 
of  that  after  having  been  in  the  bread-line  for  four  years! 
Think  of  what  we  suffered  under  the  Germans  for  the  sake  of 
the  rest  of  the  world!  Now  America,  Avho  knew  nothing  of  the 
horrors  of  Avar,  will  not  even  sign  the  Treaty  to  come  to  little 
Belgium's  defense  if  the  Germans  attack  again — Avhen  you  are 
so  rich  and  Ave  are  so  poor ! ' ' 

Again,  Avhile  I  am  on  the  subject  of  Belgium,  I  Avas  reminded 
by  Belgians  that,  Avith  all  honor  to  Hoover's  initiatiAre  and  organ- 
ization, the  sums  which  America  gaAe  him  for  food  relief  AA'ere 
relatively  small.  The  bulk  of  the  fund  came  from  the  British 
and  the  French  governments,  as  Britons  and  Frenchmen  do  not 
hesitate  to  remind  the  Belgians  in  these  commercial  days,  when 
each  nation,  aiming  at  trade  opportunities  in  its  neighbors' 
market,  can  always  find  a  popular  subject  in  turning  a  point 
against  the  international  scapegoat. 

Holland  having  been  neutral  and  also  sharing  the  discredit 
of  being  a  "war-profiteer"  and  her  guilder  standing  high,  I  at 
least  looked  for  sympathy  of  misery's  love  of  company  there. 
Yet  even  Holland,  seeking  the  good  graces  of  her  neighbors,  Avas 
infected  by  the  general  European  vieAv. 

"If  America  had  landed  her  army  in  Holland  instead  of  block- 
ading us — Ave  are  suffering  from  that  still — and  supported  us  in 
a  Avay  to  enable  us  to  be  in  the  war  at  the  end,  how  much  better 
it  would  have  been,"  said  one  Dutchman,  expressing  an  angle 
of  Dutch  opinion  Avhich  at  least  took  its  origin  in  the  thought 
that  our  army  had  been  of  some  service  in  the  war,  while  it 
kept  faith  Avith  the  tendency  to  blame  eAery thing  on  America. 

After  I  had  had  the  assurance  of  our  Allies  of  our  small  part 
in  the  war  and  how  the  President's  insistence  on  the  "fourteen 
points"  had  robbed  them  of  the  fruits  of  victory,  I  AA-ent  to  Ger- 
many expecting  that  the  late  disagreement  at  arms  might  be 
prolonged  into  a  disagreement  with  the  Allies'  vieAv  of  us.  Far 
from  it!  Underneath  the  urgent  desire  for  our  help  in  credits 
and  raAV  material  was  the  same  latent  resentment  that  I  had 
found  elseAvhere,  embittered  by  the  despair  of  beaten  people. 

"If  America  had  not  come  into  the  war  we  should  have  Avon," 
I  was  told.  "Look  at  the  value  of  the  mark — one  cent — when 
it  used  to  be  worth  tAventy-five  cents!  We  quit  because  we 
believed  in  your  'fourteen  points.'     See  what  we  got!" 

In  their  misery  as  they  stare  at  the  uncertain  future,  the 
Germans  occasionally  solace  themselves  with  visions  of  how 
to-day  they  might  be  in  Paris,  the  command  of  the  seas  theirs, 
as  they  basked  in  their  place  in  the  sun — but  for  America. 
They  blame  us  because  they  had  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  so  much 
territory,  and  the  Allies  blame  us  for  not  having  permitted  more 
annexations. 

When  I  left  the  old  nations  behind  and  came  to  the  new 
nations,  I  thought  that  our  stanch  championship  of  supprest 
nationalities  would  be  reflected  in  more  amiable  feelings.  This 
was  measurably  true  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  who  appreciated  the 
President's  stand  about  Fiume;  only  they  thought  that  we  might 
have  throAvn  the  Italians  out  of  Fiume  and  the  whole  eastern 
Adriatic  coast,  leaving  it  to  them  if  we  had  been  true  to  our 
ideals  and  power. 

"We  do  not  want  charity,"  complained  Polish  leaders.  "We 
Avant  credits,  raw  material  for  our  factories,  tools  for  our  farms, 
and  to  be  put  to  Avork.  Let  America  give  us  loans  instead 
of  gifts.  The  Allies  set  us  up  as  a  nation  and  then  gave  us 
nothing  to  keep  house  with." 


Perhaps  we  are  more  nearly  popular  in  Vienna  than  anyAvhere 
else;  but  it  is  a  popularity  Avhich  we  would  gladly  forego  if 
Vienna  could  be  saved.  In  that  dying  city  of  a  dismembered 
empire  there  is  the  anemic  gratitude  of  the  hopelessly  poor 
stunned  by  a  misfortune  that  left  none  of  the  petulance  of  de- 
feated ambition  or  of  the  spirit  of  restless  hope.  The  Viennese 
Avant  more  food;  but  they  lack  the  strength  to  make  an  outcry 
if  they  do  not  receive  more,  while  no  rivalry  with  other  nations 
stirs  their  listlessness. 

"Americans  are  machines,"  said  an  Esthonian  peasant. 
"They  have  machines  for  making  money;  they  scatter  seed 
Avith  machines  and  reap  Avith  machines  and  make  bread  and 
eat  like  machines.  If  they  will  not  send  us  money,  let  them 
send  us  some  of  their  machines  and  we  Avill  make  ourselves  rich." 

"But  some  of  us  are  poor,"  I  protested  again  and  again,  in 
face  of  the  illusion  of  our  inexhaustible  wealth. 

"Poor!"  exclaimed  a  German  in  answer.  "You  have  a  room 
Avith  a  bath." 

"It  costs  me  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  .marks  a  day — a 
dollar  and  a  half  in  our  money,"  I  replied. 

"It  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  marks  to  us.  A  laborer's  family 
tries  to  live  on  a  thousand!"  he  exclaimed,  using  my  own 
argument  against  me. 

Mr.  Palmer^  concludes  by  saying  that  if  he  were  to  give  a 
recipe  for  traveling  Americans  which  would  promote  interna- 
tional good  feeling,  he  would  suggest,  among  other  things,  that 
they  cut  out  the  stage  business  of  showing  "real  money,"  and 
thus  cease  to  "rub  in"  on  Europeans  the  depreciated  state  of 
their  currency.     Further: 

Instead  of  being  cross  because  America's  part  in  the  war  is  not 
recognized,  the  American  may  turn  diplomat  who  is  as  quick 
in  his  sympathy  as  he  is  grateful  for  his  own  good  fortune,  in 
recognizing  the  part  played  by  the  nation  of  the  man  to  whom 
he  is  speaking.  He  can  say,  "Without  you  we  would  have 
lost  the  AAar,"  to  Britons,  Frenchmen,  and  Italians  and  be  per- 
fectly confident  that  he  is  speaking  the  truth.  This  line  of 
"salesmanship"  in  international  amity,  as  the  drummers  would 
say,  Avill  bring  the  retort  courteous,  "What  would  we  have  done 
Avithout  America?"  which,  if  you  know  about  it  yourself — do 
you? — Avill  give  you  the  opportunity  to  tell  something  about- 
the  part  we  played  in  our  Argonne  battle. 


THE   NEW    STRONG   MAN   TO   WHOM 
CHINA  PINS   HER   HOPE 

COMBINING  THE  WISDOM  of  the  serpent  with  the 
rare  quality  of  self-reliant  courage,  Chang-Tso-lin,  a 
strong  man  in  a  generally  weak  nation,  is  hailed  in  some 
quarters  as  the  coming  power  in  China.  A  Tuchun,  or  military 
official  with  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  major-general,  this  forceful 
Chinaman's  personality  has  caused  his  fame  to  spread  from  his 
seat  of  goA'ernment  in  Manchuria  to  every  part  of  the  Chinese 
Republic.  He  holds  the  three  provinces  of  Manchuria  in  the 
holloAV  of  his  hand,  it  is  said.  His  interests  are  not  confined 
solely  to  goA'ernmental  affairs,  however.  He  appears  to  be  a  man 
of  numerous  parts,  and,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  an  official, 
devotes  himself  to  farming,  banking,  and  many  commercial 
enterprises.  J.  0.  P.  Bland  writes  from  Shanghai  to  The 
Times  (London): 

According  to  the  talk  of  the  clubs  and  tea-houses,  here  AA^ere 
the  shoulders  ready  for  the  unclaimed  mantle  of  Li  Hung  Chang 
and  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  here  the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove  that 
might  put  an  end  to  internal  strife  and  give  the  Middle  King- 
dom peace.  And  as  I  made  my  way  northward,  through  Shan- 
tung and  Chihli  to  Peking,  this  impression  of  Chang,  as  a  super- 
man among  the  Tuchuns,  grew  so  strong  that  I  determined,  if 
it  Avere  possible,  to  make  his  acquaintance  on  my  way  through 
Manchuria  to  Korea. 

It  was  early  in  February,  on  my  way  through  Manchuria, 
that  I  saw  Chang  at  his  headquarters  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Mukden.  Among  many  things  that  impress  one  on  revisiting 
Manchuria,  after  an  interval  of  years,  most  significant  is  the 
eAidence  which  confronts  one  on  every  side  of  the  economic 
inferiority  of  the  Japanese,  when  competing  with  the  Chinese 
either  as  merchants,  farmers,  artizans,  or  manual  laborers.  The 
Japanese  have  firmly  established  their  imperium  in  imperio 
throughout  southern  Manchuria;  in  their  railway  settlements, 
in  mining,  timber,  and  other  industries,  in  trade,  transport,  and 
administration,   they  haA'e  displayed   wonderful   initiative   and 
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HAVE  YOU  TRIED  ONE  LATELY?  %/ 


s 


we  me 


5  ju[[3{a 


avana  fifCcr  ! " 


Here  you  are,  sir — Robt.  Burns 
Cigar — hand  fashioned  with 
expert  skill — Invincible  or  Long- 
fellow— and  full  Havana  filler  in 
every  single  one. 

Add  to  this,  special  curing  of 
Robt.  Burns,  clear  Havana,  plus 
the  fact  that  he  is  wrapped  with 
neutral  leaf  imported  from 
Sumatra — and  any  one  with 
half- an 'eye  can  see  why  Robt. 
Burns  commands  the  confidence 
of  men  who  know  a  good  cigar. 

Every  year  more  Robt.  Burns 
Cigars  are  sold  than  the  year 
before— a  fact  which  clearly 
demonstrates  the  ever 'growing 
power  of  Robt.  Burns  to  win 
new  friends  as  well  as  hold  his 
old  ones. 

DEPENDABLE  CIGARS 
119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


EM 
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powers  of  organization,  but  the  basic  factor  of  the  situation  lies 
ever  in  the  Chinaman's  antlike  qualities  of  sober  thrift  and  cease- 
less labor. 

The  natives  of  Manchuria  are  essentially  farmers,  and  on  their 
own  ground  hard  to  beat;  but  the  traders  and  manual  workers, 
the  industrial  backbone  of  the  country,  are  the  sturdy  Chinese, 
who  come  from  Shantung  in  their  thousands  and  take  their 
savings  back  with  them  when  they  leave.  Even  in  Dalny,  there 
are  now  no  Japanese  man-servants  nor  jinrikisha  coolies ;  they 
have  disappeared,  ousted  by  Chinese  cheap  labor.  Between  the 
two  races  there  is  no  love  lost.  In  official  and  commercial  inter- 
course the  amenities  of  courtesy  are  carefully  observed,  but  the 
undercurrent  of  mutual  and  contemptuous  dislike  runs  very 
close  to  the  surface.  The  Chinese  walk  warily,  because  the 
argument  of  physical  force  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  invader; 
but,  judging  by  results,  they  walk  to  good  purpose,  and  the 
invader  is  being  made  to  pay  his  footing. 

Chang  Tso-lin,  like  most  of  the  present-day  rulers  of  China, 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  young  for  the  high  post  he  fills, 
being  now  in  his  forty-seventh  year;  but  he  holds  the  three 
Manchurian  provinces  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  As  I  talked 
with  him,  in  the  richly  furnished  reception-room  of  his  Mukden 
t/amen,  of  the  various  topics  of  the  day — of  the  state  of  affairs 
at  Peking,  the  possible  disbandment  of  the  Tuchun's  troops, 
the  recrudescence  of  the  opium  traffic,  Japan's  claims  to  "special 
interests"  in  Manchuria  and  Shantung,  and  other  delicate 
questions — I  began  to  understand  something  of  the  secret  of  his 
rapid  rise  to  power,  something  of  the  qualities  that  have  carried 
his  name  and  fame  from  Kirin  to  Canton.  Down  south,  they 
will  tell  you  that  in  the  old  Manchu  days  Chang  was  a  hung- 
hu-tzu — that  is  to  say,  a  leader  of  bandits.  It  may  be  so,  for  he 
is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  many  parts. 

But  apart  from  his  reputation  for  Draconian  methods  of  ad- 
ministration and  untiring  energy,  there  was  nothing  suggestive 
of  the  hung-hu-tzu  in  the  Tuchun  of  Mukden  as  I  saw  him,  a 
slender  figure  whose  sober  civilian  attire  and  carefully  chosen 
speech  indicated  rather  the  scholar  and  even  dilettante  of  the 
classical  type.  But  beneath  the  polished  surface  you  realize 
the  energy  and  courage  of  the  man,  the  amazing  swiftness  and 
lucidity  of  his  brain  power;  and  you  realize  also  that  the  qualities 
which  bring  a  leader  to  the  front  in  China  to-day  are  the  same 
as  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago — namely,  those  which  appeal 
to  the  instinctive  respect  of  the  masses. 

Chang's  methods  of  administration  (some  of  them  by  no 
means  overscrupulous)  conform  as  closely  and  as  cleverly  to 
the  workings  of  the  race-mind  as  did  those  of  the  great  Empress 
Dowager,  ever  a  model  of  oriental  statecraft.  He  has  the  subtle 
instinct  of  the  supermandarin,  which  tells  him  just  how  far  he 
may  go  without  undue  risk,  in  any  direction;  and  in  the  matter 
of  official  trading  his  countrymen  (no  mean  judges)  regard  him 
as  a  positive  genius. 

He  manages  his  own  bank,  his  own  farms,  has  a  finger  in  every 
commercial  enterprise,  and  his  influence  is  felt,  like  a  live  wire, 
thoroughout  the  three  provinces.  As  banker  and  Tuchun 
combined,  his  methods  of  dealing  with  his  competitors  in  local 
finance  appear  to  be  somewhat,  drastic.  It  is  reported,  for  ex- 
ample, that  when  certain  local  banks  engaged  in  a  combine 
to  control  exchange  in  a  manner  unduly  profitable  to  themselves, 
Chang  called  a  meeting  of  those  chiefly  concerned,  and  in  his 
role  of  Tuchun  genially  intimated  that  any  further  attempt  to 
corner  the  cash  market  would  result  in  the  summary  execution 
of  the  offenders.  The  stock  of  the  Tuchun1  s  own  bank  has  been 
"a  good  market"  ever  since. 

In  the  bean  trade,  the  rice  trade,  the  timber  business,  and 
the  operations  of  the  railway  transport  companies,  the  supple 
hand  of  Chang-Tso-lin  pulls  the  strings,  and  his  privy  purse 
takes  toll.  Not  only  in  Manchuria  but  at  Peking  and  down 
south  his  emissaries  are  many  and  active.  If  report  speak 
truly,  they  play  a  leading  part  in  the  speculative  but  profitable 
opium  traffic. 

Chang's  troops  are  regularly  paid,  and  he  sees  to  it  himself 
that  they  are  well  fed,  for  he  runs  his  own  commissariat.  Dis- 
cipline is  good,  with  the  result  that  throughout  Manchuria 
to-day  law  and  order  are  maintained  and  productive  industry 
encouraged.  Here,  before  our  eyes,  we  have  an  object-lesson 
of  the  simple  truth,  that  it  only  needs  the  strong  hand  of  effec- 
tive authority — benevolent  despotism,  in  fact — to  make  and 
keep  China  prosperous.  There  are  no  bandits  in  Manchuria 
to-day,  and  if  the  average  Tuchun  were  like  Chang-Tso-lin, 
there  would  be  none  in  China. 

How  this  self-determined  northern  satrap  is  likely  to  play  an 
important  part  in  future  events  in  China  is  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Bland  in  an  explanation  of  Chinese  Tuchuns  and  their  functions. 
He  says; 

Strictly  speaking,  a  Tuchun  is  a  military  official,  with  rank 


equivalent  to  that  of  a  major-general  in  command  of  a  division, 
and  his  authority  should  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the  provin- 
cial civil  governor.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hopeless  dis- 
organization of  the  Central  Government  since  the  revolution  of 
1911  has  brought  it  about  that  in  every  province  the  mandarin 
in  command  of  local  levies  (in  many  cases  a  politician  without 
military  training)  has  usurped  the  powers  and  functions  formerly 
vested  in  viceroys  and  governors  and  defied  the  authority  of 
Peking. 

Since  the  death  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  chaos  has  ruled  in  China, 
even  as  it  has  ruled  in  Mexico  since  the  passing  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 
But  whereas  in  Mexico  the  power  illegally  usurped  by  political 
malcontents  derives  its  strength  from  the  people's  natural  an- 
tipathy to  any  constituted  authority  which  attempts  to  keep 
order,  in  China  the  Tuchuns  owe  their  position  and  their  perqui- 
sites to  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  are  disposed  to 
recognize  and  obey  any  authority,  howsoever  constituted,  pro- 
vided always  that  it  will  keep  order.  From  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  wickedness,  like  wisdom,  is  justified  of  its  children, 
and  that,  in  divers  lands,  the  predatory  politiean  learns  to  attain 
his  ends  by  craftily  adapting  himself  to  his  environment. 

China  is  frankly  weary  of  the  Tuchun  regime,  of  its  intermin- 
able and  senseless  strife  of  one  province  against  another  and  its 
systematic  plundering  of  the  long-suffering  people;  so  ominously 
weary,  indeed,  that;  the  Tuchun  of  Chekiang,  wise  in  his  genera- 
tion, has  recently  proposed  the  complete  abolition  of  the  system 
and  the  restoration  of  the  civil  authority.  The  makeshift  Gov- 
ernment at  Peking  continues  to  hope  that  the  foreign  financier 
may  be  persuaded  to  advance  large  loans,  wherewith  the  Tuchuns 
may  be  induced  to  disband  some  of  their  rabble  armies;  mean- 
while, each  individual  Tuchun  sits  tight,  willing  to  be  bought  out 
at  a  price,  but  keeping  a  very  wary  eye,  till  then,  on  his  col- 
leagues and  rivals.  And  all  of  them  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Chang-Tso-lin,  knowing  that  in  a 
crisis  his  well-paid  and  comparatively  disciplined  force  may 
well  determine  the  course  of  events  at  Peking. 


NO  WONDER  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES 
PREFER   FRONT-PORCH   CAMPAIGNS 

WHEN  A  PRESIDENTAL  CANDIDATE  begins  a 
campaign  tour  he  ceases  being  a  candidate,  so  far  as 
any  individuality  is  concerned,  and  becomes  a  victim 
of  circumstances  beyond  his  control.  He  is  no  longer  a  free 
man,  but  a  slave  to  the  National  Committee,  who  sit  at  desks 
in  a  nice,  cool  office  in  New  York  or  Chicago  and  tell  the  poor 
candidate  where  he  must  go.  The  National  Committee,  in  turn, 
are  at  the  command  of  the  local  committees  at  Podunk,  Alfalfa 
Center,  and  other  places,  each  of  which  knows  that  the  candi- 
date's election  depends  entirely  upon  his  appearing  in  its  enthu- 
siastic midst.  A  candidate  usually  gets  back  from  a  campaign 
trip  a  total  wreck,  we  are  told.  The  tax  upon  his  physical 
powers  exacted  by  such  a  tour  renders  it  among  the  most  stren- 
uous of  occupations.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  incessant  speech- 
making,  and  persons  who  know  place  talking  under  the  head 
of  hard  labor.  In  addition  to  talking  until  his  jaws  move  en- 
tirely without  his  own  volition,  the  candidate  on  tour  has  to 
shake  hands  until  paralysis  sets  in,  has  to  get  up  and  travel  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  until  he  is  a  wreck  for  want  of  sleep,  and 
is  subject  to  all  the  troubles  of  bad  transportation  service,  change- 
able weather  conditions,  indifferent  food,  and  the  many  other 
vicissitudes  incident  to  long  journeys  with  numerous  stops.  In 
view  of  those  things,  the  undertaking  of  Governor  Cox  to  con- 
duct a  speaking  campaign  which  is  to  last  until  election  and  to 
cover  the  entire  country  is  held  by  men  experienced  in  campaign 
speaking  to  be  a  perilous  experiment.  It  is  planned  to  make 
it  the  biggest  campaign  of  its  kind  that  ever  took  place,  eclip- 
sing even  the  great  tour  of  Bryan  in  1896.  \i  the  plans  for  Mr. 
Cox's  campaign  are  carried  out  fully  "he  will  endanger  his  health 
if  nothing  more,  and  he  might  endanger  more,"  says  Charles 
Willis  Thompson  in  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Thompson  says 
he  has  been  on  many  of  these  speaking  tours,  and  he  furnishes  a 
sketch  from  life  as  follows: 

Even  the  mere  labor  of  getting  from  the  station  to  the  club 
or  private  house  or  mass-meeting  where  the  candidate  makes  his 
first  stop  is  exhausting  toil,  tho  it  would  not  be  for  the  private 
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citizen  who  later  looks  critically  on  the  speaker  from  a  chair 
in  the  audience  and  wonders  why  the  man  is  perspiring  so. 

There  is  a  mass  of  people  waiting  at  the  station,  only  kept 
back  by  the  police  from  rushing  forward  to  shake  the  candidate's 
sore  and  weakened  hand.  He  is  propelled  by  the  local  com- 
mittee at  breakneck  speed  through  this  multitude,  with  secret- 
service  men  holding  his  arms  or  treading  on  his  heels.  I  [>■  w 
shot  into  an  automobile,  which  takes  him  and  his  party  Ixvi  b< 
place  where  he  is  to  get  his  luncheon. 

There  he  usually  has  to  make  a  short  speech  in  which  he  has 
got  to  be  at  his  best,  for  it  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the 
City  Club  that  is  giving  the  luncheon,  and  they  are  a  critical  lot. 
From  there  he  is  fired  into  another  machine  to  lead  a  parade 
in  which  every  chauffeur  feels  it  his  duty  to  make  a  record, 
and  the  candidate  has  to  be  figuratively  on  his  toes  every  minute; 
from  every  window  people  are  looking  down  and  cheering,  and 
off  must  go  the  hat  at  each  cheer.  That  gesture,  constantly  re- 
peated for  an  hour,  wears  the  arm  and  shoulder  muscles  beyond 
belief. 

Finally  comes  the  speech,  an  exhausting  labor  in  itself. 
Maybe  there  are  two  speeches,  one  at  the  mills  or  stockyards  and 
one  at  the  auditorium;  every  Western  city  that  thinks  any- 
thing cf  itself  has  an  auditorium,  and  the  rest  have  coliseums 
and  convention  halls.  The  moment  the  candidate  has  finished 
his  last  speech  he  comes  out  on  the  run,  propelled  by  secret- 
eerviee  men  and  local  committees,  is  shot  into  another  auto- 
;  mobile  and  put  on  board  a  train  for  which  he  is  already  fifteen 
minutes  late  and  which  starts  instantly. 

Mr.  Thompson  gives  some  glimpses  from  tours  on  which  he 
:  has  accompanied  Roosevelt,  Bryan,  and  others.     He  says: 

In  the  Roosevelt  tour  of  1912  the  candidate  had  got  safely  out 
..of  Kansas  when  he  was  ordered  back  to  the  mighty  disgust  of 
i  the  whole  party,  and  especially  of  General,  then  Colonel,  Cecil 
Lyon,  of  Texas,  whose  admiration  for  Kansas  was  .about  equal 
to  that  of  the  devil  for  holy  water.  The  Roosevelt  cars  were 
-hooked  on  to  a  regular  Irain  and  sent  to  some  place  where  the 
National  Committee  had  been  convinced  by  the  local  com- 
mittee that  a  million  votes  could  be  got  if  Roosevelt  would  only 
go  ba.ek.  Lyon  was  sitting  looking  gloomily  out  of  the  window, 
silent  as  a  clam.  The  tracks  on  the  return  trip  to  Oklahoma 
were  bad  and  the  train  jumped  and  bucked  like  a  bronco,  throw- 
ing passengers  out  of  their  seats  every  few  minutes.  Finally, 
somebody  voiced  his  discontent  with  the  train,  which  was  as 
old  as  the  hills.  Lyon  turned  on  the  objector  savagely.  "Hoav 
can  you  blame  the  train?"  he  demanded.  "The  poor  thing  is 
only  trying  to  get  out  of  Kansas." 

Mr.  Bryan  used  to  insist  on  traveling  in  day  coaches  when  he 
was  a  candidate,  and  he  was  merciless  both  to  himself  and  those 
with  him.  If  he  could  find  late  at  night  that  instead  cf  taking 
the  6  a.m.  he  could  make  a  better  connection  by  taking  the 
2  a.m.  he  would  take  it.  His  party,  who  might  have  got  through 
their  work  at  one-thirty,  say,  would  have  to  sprint  for  the  train, 
swing  aboard  a  day  coach  while  the  conductor  was  frantically 
yelling,  "All  aboard,"  curl  up  on  a  seat  and  get  what  they  could 
in  the  way  of  sleep  in  two  hours.  Then  a  junction  and  a  cold, 
gray  wait  of  an  hour  or  so  until  the  train  came  along  to  get 
them  into  town  at  six  or  seven.  Can  you  wonder  that  a  man  who 
went  with  Bryan  was  frayed  out  at  the  finish  and  long  before? 

Bryan  himself  had  one  panacea.  He  has  the  ability  to  fall 
asleep  in  a  second.  Three  minutes'  sleep  on  a  bench  here,  three 
more  minutes  in  a  hotel  lobby,  half  an  hour  curled  up  in  a  day 
coach,  and  before  the  twenty-four  hours  were  up  he  would  have 
had,  in  one  way  or  another,  eight  hours.  I  think  his  party  suf- 
fered worse  than  he,  for  there  are  not  many  men  so  gifted. 
Once  we  started  out  from  his  home  at  Lincoln  on  a  speaking 
tour  which  was  to  begin  at  midnight.  The  train  was  an  hour 
and  a  half  late.  Bryan  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the  station  and 
was  instantly  asleep.  The  others,  newspaper  men  and  politi- 
cians, sat  there  uneasily  till  the  Rock  Island  train  came  in. 
Bryan  woke  cheerfully,  and  the  rest  of  us  wearily  climbed  after 
him  into  the  train.  The  berths  had  not  been  made  up,  prob- 
ably because  they  had  only  just  been  vacated.  "Three  min- 
utes, boss,"  said  the  porter.  Bryan  walked  into  the  smoking 
compartment,  sat  down,  and  was  asleep  that  instant.  Three 
minutes'  sleep  to  the  good. 

Once  he  proposed  to  take  an  early  morning  train  to  Salem,  111. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  while  we  were  hard  at  work  at  our 
typewriters,  Bob  Rose,  his  secretary  at  the  time,  came  rushing 
through  the  hotel  yelling:  "Everybody  to  the  train;  we've 
found  one  that  leaves  at  three."  We  filed  our  copy  and  were 
at  the  train  just  in  time;  but  it  only  went  to  some  lonely  junc- 
tion, where  it  arrived  at  five  or  six,  and  there  we  stood  and 
shivered  until  the  Salem  train  came  in.  Bryan  was  as  merry 
as  a  grig;  he  had  two  or  three  hours'  sleep,  while  the  rest  of  us 
had  sat  up,  all  worn  out  and  in  a  savage  humor. 


On  Rposevelt's  last  trip  he  carried  along  only  one  suit,  be- 
cause he  knew  what  the  trip  would  do  to  him.  One  well- 
intentioned  young  reporter  carried  along  a  suit  of  evening  dress, 
to  be  prepared  for  any  social  emergencies.  He  never  opened 
that  suitcase,  and  it  was  the  burden  of  his  life  whenever  he  had 
to  make  a  rush  from  station  to  club  or  hotel.  As  for  Roosevelt, 
in  wufp.  his\Gs»e  suit.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  a  town  of  dry  heat; 
humidity  is  a  term  unknown.  But  after -.-his  speech  at  Phoenix, 
Roosevelt  took  h$s  coat  off,  looked  at.  the  ruin  perspiration  had 
wrought,  and  sai<^"i3fentlemen,  when  I  get  back  the  only  thing 
I  can  do  with  this  suit  is  to  burn  it." 

The  writer  suggests  that  probably  Governor  Cox  possesses 
more  physical  strength  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  candidates. 
Inasmuch  as  he  intends  to  fight  over  the  whole  ground,  how- 
ever, to  an  extent  no  candidate  has  ever  done  before,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son thinks  he  may  find  he  has  overestimated  his  strength.  It  is 
said  the  National  Committee  will  not  interfere  with  a  willing 
candidate.  Their  only  sorrow  in  years  gone  by  has  been  that 
candidates  would  want  to  quit  too  soon  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens. It  appears  that  quitting  is  not  easy,  however,  for  we  are 
told  a  candidate  finds  it  difficult  to  stop  when  he  is  once 
started.     As  Ave  read: 

Even  such  a  man  as  Wilson  would  find  when  he  got  going  that 
he  could  not  stop.  In  October,  1912,  for  instance,  he  was  in 
an  automobile  accident  and  smashed  his  head,  but  he  kept 
right  on  with  his  campaign  and  did  not  even  change  his  blood- 
stained necktie.  In  the  same  campaign  Roosevelt  was  shot 
by  an  assassin,  but  he  had  a  speech  to  deliver  at  the  Milwaukee 
Auditorium,  and  he  went  there  and  delivered  it,  tho  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  would  drop  dead  at  the  end  of  it  or  not.  From 
the  hospital  he  telephoned  his  orders  to  ex-Senator  Beveridge, 
and  the  Roosevelt  speeches  went  right  along.  A  Presidential 
candidacy  is  a  rough-going,  merciless  thing,  and  so  is  a  National 
Committee. 

It  is  sought,  of  course,  to  make  things  as  easy  for  a  candi- 
date as  possible.  Usually  he  carries  a  doctor  with  him  to  see 
that  he  is  kept  in  proper  physical  trim,  but  there  is  so  much 
of  strenuousness  connected  with  a  campaign  tour  that  in  spite 
of  all  precautions  the  principal  figure  in  the  affair  can  not  help 
but  come  out  of  the  ordeal  much  the  worse  for  wear.  Some  of 
the  minor  troubles  Avith  Avhich  he  has  to  contend  are  specified: 

In  Taft's  campaign  it  was  necessary  to  put  him  under  the 
strictest  guardianship  to  save  his  voice  and  strength,  and  that 
most  sociable  of  men  had  to  sit  in  his  compartment  under  strict 
orders  to  let  no  one  in.  He  was  the  prisoner  of  1908.  Even 
the  men  in  his  party  Avere  forbidden  to  talk  to  him  except  in 
cases  of  necessity,  A\rhen  real  business  had  to  be  brought  to  his 
attention.  With  the  exception  of  Gus  J.  Karger,  his  personal 
staff  Avas  made  up  chiefly  of  men  without  tact,  and  their  way 
of  repelling  people  aaIio  came  to  speak  to  Taft  AA'as  unnecessarily 
brutal.  The  same  AA'as  true  of  Alton  B.  Parker's  campaign  when- 
ever William  F.  Sheehan  Avas  not  AAith  him.  Bryan  was  ahvays 
surrounded  AAdth  human  beings,  who  may  not  have  been  expert 
politicians,  but  had  a  democratic  way  of  talking  to  undesirable 
visitors.  So  AAras  Roosevelt,  especially  in  the  case  of  that  most 
loArable  and  never-to-be-forgotten  pal  of  his,  General  Cecil  Lyon, 
of  Texas. 

The  trouble  AAdth  Taft's  entourage,  however,  AAras  not  so  much 
Avith  his  staff  itself  as  with  the  latitude  the  staff  gives  to  local 
committees.  All  local  committees  that  I  eArer  saw  were  made 
up  entirely  of  boorish,  mannerless,  and  imposing  persons,  swollen 
Avith  sudden  importance.  In  some  places  I  have  seen  shrewd 
politicians  and  wise  men  in  a  local  way  get  aboard  the  train  to 
tell  the  candidate  something  of  importance  to  him  Avhen  he  came 
to  make  his  speech,  and  found  themsel\res  unable  to  get  to  him 
because  of  pompous  local  committeemen  AA'ho  were  slapping 
him  on  the  back  and  telling  him  that  he  was  sure  to  carry  the 
State — a  thing  he  kneAV  more  about  than  they  did. 

When  the  neAA'spaper  reader  reads  he  probably  thinks  of  Cox 
or  whoever  may  be  the  candidate  as  traveling  around  by  himself, 
with  perhaps  a  secretary.  The  truth  is  that  a  Presidential  tour 
is  rather  a  grand  affair,  even  Avith  such  a  man  as  Bryan,  who 
sought  to  reduce  it  to  the  loAvest  terms.  The  candidate  usually 
has  to  haA^e  more  than  one  stenographer,  since  nobody  can  take 
several  speeches  a  day  in  shorthand  and  hope  to  have  them 
ready  in  time,  and,  besides,  his  duties  are  not  limited  to  taking 
speeches  but  to  being  at  the  candidate's  beck  and  call  when- 
ever an  idea  strikes  him  and  taking  rough  drafts  in  advance. 
The  stenographers  on  such  trips  have  to  be  men  far  aboA^e  the 
ordinary. 

Then  the  National  Committee  usually  or  frequently  have 
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Portage  St, 


,  Sault  ste.  Maria,  Midi.    Traottd  with  "Tarria-B"  in  I'jir,  mis  and  1913 


Easterday  Street,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich,     Treated  with  "Tarvia-B"  in  1917,  1918  and  1919. 


Begin  by  Saving  the  Roads  You  Have 


SALVAGE  the  roads  al- 
ready built — make  them 
adequate  to  handle  the  traffic 
— then  go  ahead  with  new- 
construction. 

With  labor  and  material 
costs  at  their  present  level, 
this  is  obviously  the  only  way 
that  highway  commissions  can 
hold  their  own  in  the  fight  for 
gocd  roads. 

By  the  use  of  Tarvia,  the 
transformation  of  old  mac- 
adam and  gravel  roads  into 
modern  highways  can  be  made 
quickly  and  cheaply. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  is 
one  of  the  many  American 
cities  that  have  found  Tarvia 
the  greatest  salvager  of  water- 
bound  macadam.  After  care- 
ful  tests,   this   city  last  year 


treated  80,000  square  yards  of 
macadam  with  'Tarvia-B," 
and  also  used  30,000  gallons 
of  "Tarvia-X"  in  resurfacing 
worn-out  roads  and  for  build- 
ing new  pavements.  The  pho- 
tographs reproduced  above 
show  the  splendid  results  ob- 
tained. 

Probably  there  are  old  mac- 
adam roads  inyour  community 
which  you  have  considered 
absolutely  worthless  but  which 
will  still  make  excellent  foun- 
dations for  new  Tarvia  pave- 
ment tops. 

Doubtless  there  are  others 
which  need  only  proper  patch- 
ing with  "Tarvia-KP"  and  sur- 
face treating  with  "Tarvia-B" 
to  put  them  in  first  class  shape. 

And  where  macadam  roads 


are  in  good  condition,  you 
will  find  a  simple  and  inex- 
pensive Tarvia  surface  treat- 
ment all  that  is  required. 

Tarvia  roads  are  the  logical 
solution  of  the  good-roads 
problem,  offering  smooth, 
dustless,  mudless  and  traffic- 
proof  pavements  at  low  cost. 
They  are  proof  against  the 
frosts  of  winter,  the  thaws  of 
spring,  the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  rains  of  autumn. 

The  maintenance  expense 
of  Tarvia  roads  is  small  and 
the  resulting  saving  soon  re- 
pays the  initial  cost. 

Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  tax- 
payers as  well  as  road  authorities,  The 
Barrett  Company  has  organized  a  Special 
Service  Department,  which  keeps  up  to 
the  minute  on  all  road  problems.  If  you 
will  write  to  the  nearest  office  regarding 
road  conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicin- 
ity, the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  atten- 
tion of  experienced  engineers.  This  service 
is  free  for  the  asking.  If  vou  want 
BETTER  ROADS  and  LOWER  TAXES, 
this  department  can  greatly  assist  you. 


Booklets 
free  on  request 


Presert/es  Roads-Prevents  Dust 


Tarvia 

1  uto-Tank 

Sprayer 


Nrw  York 
Cincinnati 
Minn^ftDoln 
Atlanra 
Lebanon 
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PiHaburgh 
Daltaa 

DuluiK 
Youngoiovm 
Montreal 


K£™lph''     The  /^iAM^t  Company      nTU 

Nrt.hv.llr  \*yX*/V  ■  '  Syracuse 

Salt  Lake  City  »•*•*  B..nKm 


Milwauke 
Toronto 


Toledo     Columbui     Richmond     Lalrobe      Belhlehrm 
Vancouver 
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KAR DELL  TRACTOR  &  TRUCK  CO. 
V^»-0        ST.  LOU  IS,   U.S.A.        (XyT1 


Midwest  Engine  Company 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Attention — Mr.  Lon  R.  Smith 
Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

Answering  yours  of  the  11th. 

We  have  made  some  exhaustive  tests 
with  our  tractors  equipped  with  Midwest 
Engines,  and  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that 
the  machines  so  equipped  have,  in  every  in- 
stance, met  with  our  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. 

Your  engine  is  so  designed  as  to  make  it 
very  accessible — besides  it  is  a  powerful,  well 
built  engine — term  it  one  hundred  per  cent 
efficient  throughout. 

We  are  at  your  service. 

Yours  very  truly, 
KARDELL  TRACTOR  &  TRUCK  CO. 
Given  Moore, 
GM-EL  General  Sales  Mgr. 


Tractor  manufacturers  who  today  have  the  "  de- 
pendable power  "  name  plate  on  the  engine  in  their 
tractors,  expect,  and  get,  a  degree  of  performance  from 
their  product  above  any  average  competition. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Midwest  Tractor 
Engine  develops  more  horse  power  than  any  engine  of 
similar  dimensions — and  in  most  instances  MORE 
POWER  than  other  engines  of  greater  displace- 
ment. 

The  Midwest  Engine  with  lubrication  based  upon 
load,  not  speed — its  whip-proof  crankshaft — its  bear- 
ings floated  on  a  film  of  oil 

— in  fact  the  engine's  entire  make  up,  part  by  part, 
is  such  as  to  make  it  the  foremost  tractor  engine  in  a 
field  of  many  good  engines  for  one  reason  only 

BETTER  PERFORMANCE. 

It  was  not  without  the  greatest  care  and  the  most 
exhaustive  tests  that  the  Midwest  Tractor  Engine  was 
adopted  by  the  Kardell  builders.  Its  use  by  this  com- 
pany and  other  manufacturers  we  are  now  supplying, 
will  mean  tractor  performance  that  will  bring  about 
stiff  competition  hard  to  overcome. 

While  some  open  capacity  is  still  available,  we 
recommend  that  you  consult  our  sales  engineers  imme- 
diately about  your  requirements. 

MIDWEST  ENGINE    COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


TRUCK  ctr%cC  T 


ENGINE 


somebody  along.  There  is  a  man  to  look  after  the  itinerary  and 
keep  the  National  Committee  in  their  place,  if  it  can  be  done. 
There  is  a  secretary  or  two,  unless  the  stenographer  supplies  that 
place,  as  he  does  if  the  candidate  has  enough  confidence  in  him. 
There  are  secret-service  men,  men  who  are  chosen  because  of 
their  special  experience  in  that  sort  of  work;  not  members  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service,  but  ex-members  who  have  shown 
their  capacity  while  in  the  service  to  perform  that  sort  of  work. 


PROHIBITION   PRODUCES  A   NEW   CROP 
OF   VIKINGS   IN   NORWAY 

STUFF  that  sets  the  drinker  back  two  centuries  a  drink 
began  to  be  used  for  refreshment  purposes  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Norway  after  prohibition  went  into  effect 
in  that  country,  says  S.  Miles  Bouton,  a  recent  traveler  there. 
^Tien  a  man  has  had  five  drinks  of  this  exhilarating  juice,  and 
hence  is  transpoi'ted  back  a  thousand  years,  he  becomes  a 
viking,  we  are  told,  and  is  liable  to  sally  forth  and  tear  things 
up  in  the  good  old  viking  way.  The  people  distil  this  liquor 
at  home  from  cereals  or  potatoes.  Its  regular  name  is  aquavit, 
but  the  home-made  sttiff  is  called  "thunder,"  and  "it  certainly 
has  a  thunderous  effect,*'  Bouton  says.  It  is  said  to  be  a  drink 
of  great  possibilities  when  given  a  chance  to  age  and  get  ever 
the  exuberance  of  youth.  At  present,  however,  it  is  being 
drunk  by  persons  in  a  desperate  hurry,  who  quaff  the  fiery  stuff 
in  its  primitive  and  undone  state,  reeking  with  fusel-oil,  and  it 
is  likely  to  work  almost  any  kind  of  havoc,  especially  to  the 
systems  of  the  drinkers.  Of  course,  it  must  be  understood 
that  Norway's  prohibition  law  is  far  from  bone-dry.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Bouton  assures  us  that  the  Norwegian  drought  is  "very 
endurable,"  as  he  discovered  as  soon  as  the  Norwegian  ship  on 
which  he  sailed  from  New  York  was  outside  the  joyous  three- 
mile  limit.  Mr.  Bouton  is  confessedly  no  friend  of  prohibition. 
He  writes  in  the  New  York  World,  also  antiprohibitionist,  in 
the  following  lively,  if  prejudiced,  manner: 

Most  Americans  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Norway  enjoys 
the  blessings  of  the  same  brand  of  prohibition  conferred  upon 
America  by  Mr.  Volstead  and  others.  Much  capital  has  been 
made  out  of  the  alleged  fact  that  the  land  of  the  deep-drinking 
"vikings  has  seen  the  error  of  its  wa\  s  and  joined  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  I  would  not  intimate  that  this  error  has  been  pur- 
posely furthered  by  certain  interests — for  one  is  reluctant  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  even  those  who  display  no  conspicuous 
tenderness  toward  the  feelings  of  persons  who  disagree  with  them 
— but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  exists.  Well-meaning  friends  even 
advised  me  not  to  travel  on  a  Norwegian  ship. 

"It's  dry,  you  know,  like  Norway  itself,"  they  said. 

Once  over  the  magic  three-mile  fine,  however,  one  discovered 
that  the  drought  was  subject  to  important  qualifications,  being 
alleviated  by  claret,  Burgundy,  hocks,  Moselles,  champagne, 
beer,  ale,  and  porter.  Almost  all  the  passengers  were  American 
citizens,  and  it  will  come  as  a  shock  to  many  to  learn  that  the 
only  ones  who  did  not  fly  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Volstead  were  the 
smallest  children  and  one  elderly  lady,  who  said  she  was  on  a 
strict  diet  which  excluded  alcoholic  drinks. 

The  war  brought  great  prosperity  to  Norway,  which  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  drunkenness.  A  shortage  of  the  food  prod- 
ucts of  which  Norwegian  booze  is  made  caused  the  Government 
to  restrict  liquor  production.  This  resulted  in  a  temporary  de- 
crease in  drinking,  but  it  was  not  long  before  ingenious  and 
thirsty  persons  found  a  way  to  supply  themselves  with  a  life- 
saver,  and  home-made  aquavit  was  the  result.  Says  Mr.  Bouton 
further: 

The  increase  ill  drunkenness  became  marked,  not  only  in  the 
rural  districts,  but  also  in  Christiania  in  1919.  In  1917  the 
number  of  arrests  had  been,  roundly.  1^.700;  in  1919  they  were 
17,000.  The  prohibitionists  (so  called)  petitioned  for  the  holding 
of  a  general  election  on  the  question  of  continuing  in  force  the 
royal   di  of    1917.      An   election  was   ordered.      The  result 

showed  that  just  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
kingdom  favorer]  retaining  the  war-time  restrictions.  All  the 
cultural  centers  of  the  country  voted  againsl  retaining  the  re- 
strictions. The  majority  was  remarkably  decisive  in  the  capital, 
Christiania,  where  the  mild  prohibitionists  cast  but  18,835  votes, 
against  70,728  who  favored  spirits  and  heavy  wines.  Bergen 
gave  a  majority  of  three  thousand  against  the  prohibitionists. 
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and  even  in  the  semirural  community  of  Trondhjem  the  pro- 
hibitionists cast  but  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  vote.  The  vote 
in  the  whole  kingdom  was:  For  retaining  the  restrictions, 
489,017;  against,  304,673. 

Prohibition  in  Norway  is  not  merely  a  domestic  question:  it 
is  complicated  with  important  questions  of  foreign  relations. 
In  1909  Norway  and  France  entered  into  a  new  commercial 
and  financial  treaty.  Under  it,  Norwegian  bonds  were  listed 
on  the  Paris  Bourse.  France's  import  duties  on  timber,  wood- 
pulp,  and  other  Norwegian  exports  were  greatly  reduced  and 
tonnage  charges  on  Norwegian  shipping  were  also  cut  down. 
In  return  for  these  concessions  Norway  agreed  to  impose  no 
new  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  French  products. 
The  war-years  brought  a  crisis  which  had  not  been  foreseen,  and 
France  did  not  object  when  the  royal  decrees  of  1917  intro- 
duced partial  prohibition  in  Norway.  Not  only  did  Norway 
have  the  excuse  of  war-conditions,  but,  since  champagnes  were 
expressly  exempted  from  the  decrees,  these  did  not  seriously 
affect  France,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  brandies.  It  soon 
became  evident,  moreover,  that  the  loss  on  brandies  was  more 
than  offset  by  another  factor.  Under  partial  prohibition,  Nor- 
way's imports  of  light  French  and  German  wines  have  increased 
nearly  five  hundred  per  cent. 

In  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  Norwegian  statesmen  do 
not  look  for  trouble  with  France,  provided  no  further  restric- 
tions are  imposed.  What  a  further  victory  of  the  prohibitionists 
would  mean,  however,  is  apparent  from  what  has  happened  to 
Finland,  which  has  complete  prohibition.  As  a  result,  France 
has  increased  import  duties  upon  Finnish  timber  and  wood 
products  to  a  point  where  it  has  become  impossible  for  exporters 
to  pay  them,  and  Finland  must  seek  a  market  elsewhere.  Mea- 
sures of  this  sort  directed  against  Norway  by  France  would  be 
very  serious;   indeed,  they  can  not  be  risked. 

But  while  the  threat  to  Norwegian  trade  is  only  future  and 
contingent  so  far  as  France  is  concerned,  there  is  a  very  real 
existing  menace  from  two  other  countries.  These  are  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Both  of  these  countries  have  been  seriously  af- 
fected by  Norway's  ban  on  heavy  wines,  the  production  of  which 
is  one  of  their  chief  industries.  Portugal  in  particular  can  not 
view  the  situation  calmly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  less  than 
seventy  per  cent,  of  her  exportations  of  wine  went  to  Norway 
before  the  war.  Norway  has  commercial  treaties  with  most- 
favored-nation  clauses  with  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  these 
two  countries  possess  a  strong  weapon  against  Norway  in  the 
fact  that  they  take,  together,  two-thirds  of  her  total  exports 
of  klippfisk,  or  "cliff  fish,"  so  called  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  dried.  Norway's  only  important  articles  of  export 
are  timber  and  its  products  and  fish.  Thus  her  Government 
faces  a  situation  already  serious  and  one  that  would  become 
more  serious  in  the  event  of  a  victory  for  prohibition. 

Mr.  Bouton  inquired  of  a  number  of  Norwegians  as  to  what 
they  thought  of  prohibition,  eliciting  the  following  information : 

I  put  the  question  to  the  editor  of  one  of  Christiania's  leading 
newspapers. 

"The  results  of  prohibition?"  he  repeated  bitterly.  "The 
chief  result  is  that  I  have  to  pay  thirty  crowns  (about  eight 
dollars  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange)  for  a  bottle  of  brandy." 

"But  can  one  get  brandy  in  Norway?" 

He  smiled  pityingly. 

"Get  all  you  want,"  he  said.  "It  would  take  the  whole 
standing  army  to  watch  our  long  coast-line.  It  can't  be  done. 
It  is  harder  to  get  port,  sherry,  and  such  wines,  but  there's 
no  lack  of  brandy  or  other  liquors,  and  there  is  any  quantity 
of  benedictine  to  be  had." 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Royal  Department  of  the 
Interior  could  throw  no  special  light  on  the  question,  except  for 
the  disclosure  that  imports  of  sugar  have  doublodjn  the  last  year. 

"This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  consumption  of  sweets 
has  greatly  increased.''  said  my  informant,  "but  it  can  not  be 
doubted  thai  another  greal  part  has  gone  for  illicit  distilling. 
It  is  also  significant  that  imports  of  raisins  have  greatly  increased 
and  prices  have  risen  very  much." 

"I  called  next  upon  one  of  Norway's  prominent  scientists — 
a  man  who  has  been  a  member  of  a  royal  commission  appointed 
to  study  the  drink  evil.  The  only  result  of  prohibition  which  he 
could  see  was  the  greal  increase  in  illicit  distilling. 

"I  talked  Ihis  week  with  a  peasant  from  a  district  about 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Christiania,"  he  said.  "He  assured 
me  that  aqucarii  could  be  had  on  every  farm  in  his  district. 
A  good  deal  of  denatured  spirit  is  being  drunk.  Sirups  are 
mixed  with  il    to  cover  the  unpleasant  taste." 

A  prominent  advocate  of  prohibition  believed  the  decree  had 
hail  a  salutary  moral  effect.  He  admit  led  that  there  was  not 
much  else  to  show  for  it,  "but,"  he  said,  "it  is  siill  too  early 
to  form  a  judgment." 
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THE    FASTEST    MOTOR-BOAT    IN    THE    WORLD. 


Miss  America,   from  Detroit,   won  the  British  International  Trophy  in  two  races  held  over  a.  course  on  Osborne  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  England. 
She  can  make  sixty-five  miles  an  hour,  but  the  British  boats  were  not  fast  enough  to  press  her  to  full  speed  in  the  recent  races. 


WHEN  "MISS  AMERICA"  WON  THE  HARMSWORTH  TROPHY 


AFTER  A  SOJOURN  of  eight  years  in  England,  the  famous 
/-\  Harmsworth  Trophy  is  on  its  way  back  to  America. 
-^-  -*-  The  trophy  represents  in  the  world  of  motor-boats 
about  what  the  America's  cup  represents  in  yachting,  and  the 
Gordon  Bennett  Cup  in  flying.  On  August  11  and  12,  at 
Cowes,  England,  "Gar"  Wood,  one  of  the  Wood  brothers 
who  have  helped  to  make  Detroit  motor-boats  famous,  demon- 
strated beyond  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  superiority 
of  his  Miss  America  to  the  fastest  hydroplanes  of  England. 
Even  Miss  Detroit  V.,  a  boat  more  nearly  the  size  of  the  most 
formidable  of  the  defending  craft,  but  with  less  than  half  the 
power,  had  little  difficulty  in  showing  her  heels  to  the  British 
boats. 

"It  was  a  brilliant  party,"  according  to  William  Washburn 
Nutting,  editor  of  Motor  Boat  (New  York),  who  was  among  those 
present.  Writing  from  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  he  sends  to  the 
current  issue  of  his  magazine  a  colorful  account  of  what  hap- 
pened when  the  Yankee  boat  added  another  world's  champion- 
ship to  the  considerable  num- 
ber now  reposing  on  these 
shores.  To  quote  from  Motor 
Boat,  beginning  with  the  ar- 
rival of  the  two  American  en- 
tries, Miss  America  and  Miss 
Detroit  V.: 

With  a  day  to  spare,  we  lost 
no  time  in  foregathering  with 
the  American  delegation  for 
the  latest  dope.  Whip-po'-Will 
we  found  had  met  with  disaster 
and  was  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Solent,  and  this  was  the 
only  thing  that  marred  what 
was  destined  to  be  a  glorious 
victory.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Commodore  Judson's  boat 
was  fast  and  on  every  hand  we 
heard  expressions  of  regret  that 
she  had  met  her  end  before  the 
big  event. 

George  Reis,  who  brought 
Whip-po'-Will  over  for  Com- 
modore Judson  and  who  had 
driven  the  good  old  boat  with 
her  former  power-plant,  said 
that  with  her  twin  Bugattis, 
which  were  lighter  and  much , 
more  powerful,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  limit  to  her  speed. 
The  accident  happened  on  her 
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TWO    YANKEE    SPORTSMEN    WHO    BROUGHT    HOME 
THE    BACON. 

Garfield  A.  Wood,    owner  and  driver  of  Miss    America,  and    Jay 

Smith,  who    served    as  mechanician.      They  are  holding  their  two 

Teddy  Bears,  without  which  they  never  start  in  a  race. 


first  run  on  the  Solent  and  was  over  so  quickly  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  just  what  happened.  Reis  and  Jim  Kneeshaw  and 
Henry  Pohl  were  putting  her  through  her  paces  and  were  hitting 
it  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty  knots  when  suddenly  there 
was  a  cloud  of  white  smoke  from  one  of  the  motors  and  the 
next  instant  a  burst  of  flame  that  enveloped  the  whole  boat 
and  drove  the  crew  to  the  water.  In  about  the  time  it  takes  to 
tell  the  story  she  had  burned  and  sunk,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  insurance  company  will  consider  it  worth  while  to  have  her 
raised.  There  was  not  a  yachtsman  in  England  who  did  not  re- 
gret the  accident,  altho  at  the  time  it  happened  it  seemed  to 
add  somewhat  to  the  chances  of  a  British  victory. 

But  with  the  Detroit  team  everything  had  gone  smoothly 
and  the  Wood  boys  reported  Miss  America  and  Miss  Detroit  V. 
in  perfect  condition  for  the  ordeal  of  the  following  day. 

There  was  much  speculation  about  the  British  team,- which 
none  of  the  Americans  had  had  an  opportunity  to  see  at  close 
range.  We  knew  their  motors  were  good — better,  possibly,  than 
our  own,  but  we  were  totally  in  the  dark  about  the  hulls.  It 
was  then  too  late  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Saunders  shop, 
and  so  our  first  glimpse  of  the  defending  team  Avas  from  the 
committee  boat  a  few  minutes  before  the  start. 

Weather  conditions  could 
hardly  have  been  better  for  the 
first  race.  As  the  American 
challengers  were  taken  in  tow 
by  a  pinnace  at  the  Saunders 
West  Cowes  sheds  and  threaded 
their  way  out  through  the 
crowded  yacht  anchorage  and 
into  the  Solent,  Ave  could  see 
at  least  that  there  Avould  be  no 
trouble  from  rough  Avater. 
Osborne  bay,  off  the  historic 
old  Osborne  Castle,  Avhere 
Oneen  Victoria  died,  Avas  as 
calm  as  the  Detroit  River  in 
midsummer,  a  light  Avesterly 
breeze  just  giAring  steerageAvay 
to  the  numerous  sailing-craft 
that  are  always  in  evidence  in 
these  Avaters.  If  the  Brit- 
ishers were  really  rough-Avater 
boats,  as  Ave  naturally  expected, 
then  the  adArantage  was  all 
Avith  us. 

Already  there  was  a  croAvd 
on  the  gunboat,  Avkich  was 
used  by  the  Royal  Motor 
Yacht  Club  as  a  committee 
boat,  when  we  clambered 
aboard  and  great  interest  Avas 
shown  in  the  simplicity  of  line 
and  the  clean  running  of  the 
American  boats,  which  were  as 
neAv   to    them   as    their   boats 
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Don't  be  a 

"Bargain"  Hunter 

Every  car  owner  has  recently  been  besieged 
with  letters  offering  tires  at  cut  prices;  has 
seen  newspaper  advertisements  of  price- 
cutting  sales. 

A  liquidation  period  forced  by  high  money 
rates  usually  is  an  opportunity  for  bargain 
picking.  It  is  also  an  opportunity  for  the 
moving  of  unpopular  tire  styles  that  are 
being  discontinued.  As  a  result,  the  un- 
initiated, inexperienced  consumer  is  more 
apt  to  get  stuck  than  to  get  the  bargain. 

Tire  prices,  even  today,  are  not  high;  they 
are  lower  than  ten  years  ago  and  the  lead- 
ing tires  contain  more  and  better  material 
and  are  delivering  over  three  to  four  times 
more  mileage.  The  manufacturing  costs 
are  still  high  and  will  stay  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  Labor  is  high,  transportation 
rates  are  increasing,  cotton-duck  is  high. 

The  thrifty  car  owner  today  wants  tires  that 
are  nationally  known  to  deliver  miles  for 
the  least  cost.  Hood  Tires  are  the  ones 
whose  "more  miles  make  them  cost  less." 
Their  prices  are  based  upon  a  reasonable 
margin  above  cost. 

Do  not  let  the  present  flurry  of  liquidation 
in  the  tire  business  tempt  you  into  bargain 
hunting.  Go  to  the  dealer  whose  window 
displays  the  Sign  of  the  Red  Man;  his 
price  will  be  fair  for  the  miles  and  freedom 
from  trouble  which  you  will  purchase 
wrapped  up  in  a  Hood  casing. 

HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 

Watertown,  Mass. 
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Cut  the  High 
Cost  of  Cooking 


'With  the 


Duplet- 
Alcazar 


/ 


i 


WASTE  of  fuel  adds  substantially  to  the 
high  cost  of  cooking,  and  careful  house- 
wives are  turning  to  the  economical  three- 
fuel  DUPLEX  ALCAZAR  Range  to  solve  the 
problem  of  better,  quicker,  easier  cooking 
at  less  fuel  cost. 

The  DUPLEX  ALCAZAR  is  the  original 
two-ranges-in-one.  It  is  a  remarkable  fuel 
saver  because  it  burns  gas  and  coal  or  wood, 
singly  or  together,  and  can  be  instantly 
changed  from  one  to  the  other. 

This  means  true  fuel  economy.  Waste  is 
unnecessary  with  the  perfect  heat  control  of 
the  DUPLEX  ALCAZAR.  You  use  exactly  the 
amount  and  kind  of  fuel  needed;  no  more — 
no  less!  And  the  substantial  saving  shows 
in  reduced  gas  and  coal  bills. 

You  can  cook  in  comfort  and  take  things 
easy  the  year  'round  with  a  DUPLEX 
ALCAZAR.  Your  kitchen  will  be  as  com- 
fortable as  any  room  in  the  house.  In  sum- 
mer, to  keep  cool,  cook  with  gas.  In  winter, 
for  warmth,  use  coal  or  wood. 

Types  and  styles  to  meet  all  needs.  The 
pioneer  of  its  kind  and  still  holding  the  qual- 
ity lead.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
DUPLEX  ALCAZAR  that  should  be  in  your 
kitchen. 


For  sections  where  gas  is  not  to  be  had, 
there  is  a  Duplex-Alcazar  now  for  oil  and 
coal  and  wood.       Write  for  our  literature 


ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  CO. 


407  Cleveland  Avenue 


Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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were  to  us.  Until  the  day  before  the  race 
the  Maple  Leafs  had  been  undergoing  cer- 
tain changes  and  refinements  which  had 
been  decided  on  after  the  elimination  trials, 
and  there  were  great  hopes  that  their  per- 
formance would  be  better  than  on  the  day 
of  the  trials  when  the  water  was  really 
much  too  rough  for  hydroplane  racing. 

However,  when  the  defending  team  did 
arrive,  says  the  writer,  they  were  somewhat 
of  a  disappointment.  He  indulges  in  the 
following  pungent  criticism: 

Take  Maple  Leaf  V.  Some  one  once 
said  that,  given  sufficient  power,  he  could 
make  a  grand  piano  fly,  but  whatever  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  as  applied  to  aerody- 
namics, one  need  only  have  seen  this  the 
most  formidable  of  the  British  team  in 
action  to  be  convinced  that  such  is  not  the 
case  with  boats.  Maple  Leaf  V .,  with  her 
four  Sunbeam  motors  aggregating  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  horse-power,  had 
power  enough  to  make  her  fly,  but  there 
was  something  lacking,  without  which  as 
fine  a  power  plant  as  was  ever  installed 
in  a  hydroplane  was  unable  to  produce  the 
desired  results.  Whether  it  Avas  the  angle 
of  the  planes,  the  position  of  the  steps,  or 
the  placing  of  the  engines,  or  a  combination 
of  all  three,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  she  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  her  power. 

Maple  Leaf  VI.  was  much  less  success- 
fid  than  her  teammate,  altho  outwardly 
almost  identical  in  appearance.  She  was 
powered  with  a  pair  of  Rolls-Royce  motors 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power 
each,  giving  somewhat  greater  power  than 
either  of  the  American  boats,  but  here 
again  a  bully  power-plant  was  unable  to 
make  up  for  an  unsuitable  underbody.  In 
action  Maple  Leaf  VI.  developed  a  sort  of 
kangaroo  lope,  a  pitching  and  plunging 
motion  that  ate  up  the  power  and  gave 
little  in  return  except  most  picturesque 
geysers  of  spray.  Altho  there  was  but  a 
slight  ripple  on  the  water,  she  gave  the 
appearance  of  being  driven  in  a  seaway, 
and  what  she  would  have  done  in  the  sort 
of  weather  that  we  had  expected  it  is  hard 
to  say,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  her  perform- 
ance would  have  been  improved. 

Sunbeam  Despujols,  the  little  26-footer 
entered  by  Mr.  Louis  Coatalen,  was  the 
sweetest-running  craft  of  the  British  team. 
She  was  built  at  the  Sunbeam  Works, 
Wolverhampton,  after  a  design  by  Des- 
pujols, the  Frenchman,  and  is  similar  to 
the  boat  that  performed  so  well  at  Monaco 
this  spring.  She  was  powered  with  a  single 
Sunbeam  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  horse- 
power turning  at  two  thousand  revolutions 
per  minute  and  geared  up  to  three  thousand 
two  hundred  at  the  propeller,  and,  while 
outclassed,  she  ran  beautifully  and  proved 
a  thoroughly  efficient  combination  of  hull 
and  engine.  She  seemed  tiny,  even  when 
compared  with  Miss  America,  due  to  her 
cut-away  spoon  bow  and  low  freeboard,  and 
had  there  been  anything  but  smooth  water 
the  chances  are  she  would  have  had  a 
difficult  time  of  it. 

At  "Gar"  Wood's  request  the  Racing 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Motor  Yacht  Club 
had  adopted  the  five-ball  system  of  start- 
ing, which  has  proved  so  successful  witli 
us.  A  five-minute  preparatory  gun  was 
fired  and  the  black  balls  were  lowered  from 
the  mast  of  the  committee  boat  at  one- 
minute  intervals  thereafter,  with  a  second 
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gun  at  the  start.  The  system  worked 
splendidly,  and  as  the  five  boats  maneu- 
vered for  the  start  above  the  line  we  had 
our  first  real  opportunity  of  judging  of 
their  relative  speeds.  The  Maple  Leafs, 
especially  the  Six,  seemed  to  be  making  a 
lot  of  fuss,  but  this  we-  thought  might  be 
due  to  reduced  speed. 

The  British  boats  had  the  better  of  the 
start,  and  as  the  final  gun  roared  Maple 
Leaf  VI.,  with  Colonel  A.  W.  Tate  at  the 
helm,  bore  down  on  the  line  several  seconds 
ahead  of  Miss  Detroit,  followed  by  Maple 
Leaf  V.,  Miss  America,  and  Sunbeam 
Despujols  in  the  order  named.  Even  as 
the  boats  flew  past  the  committee  boat  in 
their  first  real  burst  of  speed  there  seemed 
to  the  practised  eye  a  vast  difference  in 
their  capabilities,  and  long  before  the  first 
turn  was  reached  Miss  America,  running 
clean  and  without  those  wings  of  spray 
which,  tho  picturesque,  are  no  longer  asso- 
ciated with  extreme  speed,  had  taken  the 
lead.  She  ran  like  some  fleet,  wild  thing 
pursued  by  a  pack  of  lumbering  hounds, 
and  as  she  flew  up  the  back  stretch  she 
was  already  several  hundred  yards  ahead 
of  her  nearest  pursuer. 

The  second  boat  proved  to  be  Maple 
Leaf  V.  steered  by  Harry  Hawker,  of  trans- 
atlantic fame,  closely  followed  by  Miss 
Detroit.  George  Wood  held  Hawker  for 
a  while,  and  then  as  he  neared  the  second 
turn  it  was  evident  that  he  was  having 
trouble.  The  regular  crackle  of  Miss 
Detroit's  exhaust  became  confused  and  jazzy, 
and  we  learned  later  that  her  plugs  had 
become  fouled.  As  she  slowed  down 
momentarily  she  was  passed  by  Maple 
Leaf  VI.,  loping  along  picturesquely  and 
expending  a  large  part  of  her  one  thousand- 
one  hundred  horse-power  in  creating  beau- 
tiful pulsating  wings  of  spray.  Bringing 
up  the  rear  and  running  cleanly  came  the 
little  Sunbeam  Despujols,  outclassed  but 
a  thoroughly  successful  boat. 

As  they  finished  the  first  lap,  Miss 
America-was  seen  to  have  gained  steadily, 
and  this  she  did  throughout  the  four  re- 
maining laps  until  it  seemed  that  she 
actually  might  gain  an  entire  round.  Miss 
Detroit,  still  in  difficulty,  fell  back  iintil 
at  the  end  of  the  third  round  she  was  in 
last  place,  but  she  managed  to  come  back 
a  bit  and  drew  ahead  of  little  Sunbeam 
in  the  fourth. 

In  the  meantime,  sometime  during  the 
third  lap,  Maple  Leaf  V.,  in  which  lay 
England's  only  chance  of  victory,  devel- 
oped trouble  with  one  of  her  oil  pumps  and 
was  passed  in  turn  by  Maple  Leaf  VI., 
Sunbeam  Despujols,  and  Miss  Detroit.  It 
was  regrettable,  for  she  seemed  sure  of  a 
good  second  place. 

With  only  a  breakdown  between  him 
and  victory,  "Gar"  Wood  held  the  America 
down  a  bit,  but  even  so  he  finished  several 
miles  ahead  of  Colonel  Tate  in  the  Six, 
with  Sir  Algernon  Guinness  in  the  Des- 
pujols in  third  place.  Miss  Detroit,  tho 
crippled,  got  over  the  line  in  fairly  good 
time,  but  Maple  Leaf  V.,  not  yet  having 
completed  her  fourth  lap,  was  still  limping 
around  when  we  shoved  off  for  Cowes  with 
Hubert  Saunders. 

Miss  America's  average  speed  for  tho 
33.08  nautical  mile  course  was  51.45  knots 
or  59.17  statute  miles  an  hour,  and  her 
best  lap  was  made  at  the  rate  of  56.63 
knots  or  65.12  statute  miles. 

The  weather  conditions  on  August  11 
were  even  more  favorable  for  speed  than 
they  had  been  on  the  previous  day.  The 
light  westerly  breeze  of  the  day  before  had 
died  to  praeli. -ally  a  flat  calm  and  the  big 


Puffed 
Wheat 


More  Bubble  Grains 

Millions  of  dishes  coming 

Direct  from  the  harvest  fields  we  get  the  choicest  wheat  that 
grows.  Then  we  seal  the  grains  in  guns,  apply  a  fearful  heat  and 
explode  them.  They  come  out  as  bubble  grains,  flimsy  and  flaky — 
puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  Yet  the  grains  remain  shaped  as 
they  grew. 

Every  night  of  the  coming  year  millions  of  children  will  enjoy  this 
Puffed  Wheat  in  their  bowls  of  milk.  • 

Three  grains  now  exploded 

Three  grains  are  now  pufFed  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process,  and  each 
has  its  own  delights. 

PufFed  Wheat  and  PufFed  Rice  are  whole  grains.  Corn  Puffs  are 
corn  hearts  pufFed. 

All  are  thin  and  airy — all  have  exquisite  flavor.  And  every  food 
cell  is  blasted  for  easy,  complete  digestion. 

Serve  all  of  them  in  all  the  ways  you  can,  for  no  other  form  of 
grain  food  can  compare  with  these. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Corn 

Wheat 

Rice 

Puffs 

Also  Pi 

iffed  Rice  Pancake 

Flour 

For  nutty,  fluffy  pancakes 


r 


Now  we  make  a  pancake  flour  mixed 
with  ground  PufFed  Rice.  It  makes  nut- 
like, fluffy  pancakes — the  finest  ever 
tasted.  The  flour  is  self-raising,  so  the 
batter  is  made  in  a  moment.  Try  this 
new  dainty.  Ask  for  PufFed  Rice 
Pancake  Flour. 


The  Quaker  Qats  (bm  party 


Sole   Makers 
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THE  "BULLDOG"  MACK 

BULLDOG: — a  qualifying  interpretation 
originated  by  Mack  users. 

The  very  appearance  of  a  Mack  Truck 
suggests  stamina,  dignity  and  power. 
Its  tenacious  solving-grip  on  hauling 
problems  ha*  been  positively  exemplified 
through  its  characteristic   performance. 

Capacities  154  to  IVi  tons— tractors  to  15  ton-. 
Full  information  on  request. 

INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  COMPANY 

New  ^  ork 


PERFORMANCE   COUNTS 
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sailing  craft  racing  off  Ryde  lay  "as  idle 
painted  ships  with  only  an  occasional  breath 
to  fill  their  spinnakers."  As  the  last  black 
ball  dropt — 

Colonel  Tate,  skilful  helmsman  that  he 
is,  drove  the  Maple  Leaf  VI.  recklessly 
for  the  line  and  it  looked  for  a  moment  as 
if  he  must  cross  before  the  gun.  Close 
astern  came  Miss  America,  throttled  down, 
and  then  Miss  Detroit,  Maple  Leaf  V.,  and 
Sunbeam  Despujols  closely  grouped.  It 
was  a  thrilling  start. 

At  the  crack  of  the  gun  Jay  Smith  and 
Phil   Wood   opened    the    throttles   of   the 


the  last  international  race  England  has 
given  all  of  her  thought  and  energy  to 
winning  the  war  and  the  intervening  year 
has  not  been  sufficient  for  her  to  catch  up. 
In  the  laboratory  of  war  her  motors  have 
been  developed,  but  practically  no  ad- 
vance has  been  made  with  this  type  of  hull. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  Saunders 
could  design  at  a  single  whack  a  suffi- 
ciently fast  boat,  for  the  modern  hydro- 
plane as  we  know  it  is  a  development — 
the  survival  of  a  score  of  predecessors — 
the  result  of  countless  experiments  rather 
than  of  calculation  and  design. 

The  Maple  Leafs  seemed  years  behind 
and  in  a  class  with  those  earlier  American 
boats,  way  back  beyond  the  time  of 
Ankle  Deep,  when  still  untamed  they 
wasted  their  energy  in  useless  bucking 
like  the  frantic  efforts  of  a  pitching  cayuse. 


A  BRITISH  CONTENDER  OF   1,400   HORSE-POWER. 

Maple  Leaf  V.,  equipped  with  four  350  horse-power  Sunbeam  engines,  built  for  Sir  Mackay  Edgar 
to  defend  the  trophy,  did  not  do  so  well  as  the  lower-powered  American  boats. 


twin  Smith  Twelves  and  Miss  America 
jumped  into  life  and  passed  the  powerful 
VI.  still  plunging  mightily  in  spite  of  the 
flat  calm.  I  thought  of  Chris  Smith  back 
in  Algonac,  who  by  constant  effort  year 
after  year  had  brought  his  craft  to  the 
state  of  perfection  exemplified  in  this  won- 
derful little  26-footer.  He  had  left  the 
designers  of  the  Old  World  as  far  astern 
as  Miss  America  in  her  comet-like  flight 
was  leaving  the  best  of  their  creations. 

Gradually  Miss  Detroit  and  Maple 
Leaf  V.,  whose  relative  speeds  had  not 
been  determined  the  day  before,  due  to 
the  trouble  that  both  had  experienced, 
overhauled  the  VI.,  and  by  the  time  the 
boats  passed  on  the  back  stretch  they 
had  opened  up  and  were  about  equally 
spaced  in  the  following  order:  Miss. Amer- 
ica, Miss  Detroit,  Maple  Leaf  V.,  Maple 
Leaf  VI.,  and  Sunbeam  Despujols. 

Round  after  round  this  procession  was 
maintained,  no  accident  breaking  the 
monotony  of  the  order.  Miss  Detroit 
proved  conclusively  that  she  was  faster  than 
either  of  the  Maple  Leafs,  and  it  looked 
along  toward  the  end  of  the  race  as  if 
"Car"  Wood  was  actually  going  to  let  his 
brother  win,  for  the  space  between  the  two 
Detroit  boats  had  materially  lessened.  It 
proved,  however,  that  the  America  was 
suffering  from  a  slight  attack  of  the 
same  spark-plug  trouble  that  had  marred 
the  running  of  the  Detroit  in  the  first  race. 

And  so.  they  finished,  and  there  was  no 
one  who  saw  the  race  but  who  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  won  on  merit.  And 
every  one  admitted  it  and  congratulated 
the  Americans  in  the  traditional  sporting 
British  way. 

Mr.  Nutting  concludes  his  article  with 
some  observations  about  the  British  de- 
signs. Omitting  the  technical  part  of 
his   criticism,   he  observes   in   general: 

It  is  not  surprizing  that  tin-  British 
boats  should  have  been  outclassed.     Since 


Through  the  kindness  of  Hubert  Saun- 
ders, Baldwin  and  I  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  both  the  Maple  Leafs 
out  of  water.  While  their  construction  is 
without  doubt  as  fine  as  anything  ever 
done  in  this  line,  the  design  was  reminiscent 
of  some  of  the  work  of  the  Clinton  Crane 
period — sort  of  a  theoretical  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  speed  at  a  single  try. 


THE   JOYS   OF  A   GOLFER  WHO   IS  A 
"DUFFER,"  AND   ADMITS   IT 

EVEN  if  a  golfer  cares  nothing  for 
"form,"  and  doesn't  particularly 
worry  if  he  never  gets  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  Bogy — in  short,  even  if  a  golfer 
is  a  "duffer"  of  purest  ray  serene — he  may 
still  enjoy  the  game  and  acquire  virtue  by 
playing  it.  At  least  this  is  the  conclusion 
of  an  English  Earl,  the  Earl  of  CavaV 
G.C.M.G.,  who  contributes  "A  Golfing 
Soliloquy"  to  a  recent  number  of  The 
Badminton  Magazine  (London).  Accord- 
ing to  his  Lordship: 

Next  to  the  great  sports,  and  at  the  head 
of  games  for  the  middle-aged,  I  place  golf. 
Yet  am  I  the  worst  of  its  votaries.  I 
commit  all  the  golfing  sins.  I  hit  and  swing 
not;  I  lift  my  head;  but  I  am  good  at 
replacing  divots  and  try  and  play  the 
game  honestly.  All  the  golfing  books  arc 
in  my  library,  but  I  never  ye1  found  the 
book  for  real  duffers.  Only  Braid  is 
honest  and  talks  about  "Advanced  Golf." 
The  rest  write  lovely  stuff,  but  all  for  the 
initiated.  Nobody  has  written  of  a  nine 
holes  like  this: 

5—7—1 1— 9— 6— 4— 4— 8— .">. 

Note  the  happy  start.  "By  Jove,  I'm  all 
right  to-day!"  and  even  at  the  second  hole 
it  was  not  a  bad  brassie  thai  had  put  me 
ri^ht  under  the  bank  of  the  bunker,  and  it 
wasn't    bad   either   to  gel    out    in    two,   so  a 


For  Vacation 
and  After 

FOR  the  dance  and  other 
indoor  functions  of  your 
yearly  playtime,  you  will  find 
Krementz  Jewelry  correct  in  de- 
sign and  beyond  criticism  as  to 
its  nicety  of  workmanship.  There 
is  beauty  and  endurance  com- 
bined, for  there  are  years  and 
years  of  service  in  Krementz 
Evening  Jewelry  put  there  by 
knowing  and  willing  hands.  The 
name  Krementz  stamped  on  the 
back  is  more  than  the  mark  of 
identification.  It  is  a  guarantee 
which  says 

"  If  this  article  proves  unsatisfactory  at 
any  time  for  any  reason,  any  Krementz 
dealer  or  we  will  replace  it  free." 


I 
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Think  of  the  great  s 
the  Victrola*  And,  sin 
the  Victrola  there  cone 
ively  the  names,  the  :; 
the  worlds  truly  grez: 
that  the  Victrola  is  thei 
into  the  homes  of  th 
wanderer  into  the  wa 

Victrolas  $25  to  $ 
strument  you  get  is  ; 
Records  demonstrated 
of  each  month* 

Victor  Talking  ] 

Camden, 


This  trademark  and  -the   trademarked  word  "Victrola"  identify    all    our   products. 
look  under  the  lid!    Look  on  the  label! 

VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Cimdtii.  N    J. 
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SPORTS   AND   ATHLETICS 

Continued 


seven  gives  me  no  qualm.  But  as  the  tail  of 
a  dog  goes  up  when  he  is  happy,  so  doth 
the  head  of  the  exhilarated  golfer,  and  then 
at  the  third  and  fourth  holes  dull  despair 
sets  in.  The  sixth  is  a  short  hole,  of  course; 
it's  a  Bogy  three;  but  the  very  magic  of 
the  figure  four  to  the  duffer  is  such  that  he 
feels  he  is  worthy  of  better  things  and  sol- 
emnly determines  to  keep  his  head  down. 
Great  and  glorious  are  the  results  at  the 
seventh,  and  the  match  is  all  square,  two 
to  play.  The  eighth  is  guarded  by  a 
ditch,  and  the  ditch  is  440  yards  from  the 
tee.  Duffer  is  well  in  the  ditch  in  three, 
lifts  and  drops  and  plays  five  and  goes  in 
again,  lifts  and  drops  and  plays  seven,  a 
lovely  mashie  shot,  lays  it  dead,  and  holes 
it  out  in  eight.  Now  there  are  some  who 
would  go  home,  take  a  pill,  and  be  wretched 
for  a  week;  but  the  duffer  thinks  only 
of  two  things:  First,  that  his  last  two 
shots  were  as  good  as  Vardon's;  secondly, 
that  he  is  not  defeated,  he  is  only  dormy 
one  down.  He  can  not  win,  it  is  true,  but 
he  may  save  his  honor! 

A  great  feature  of  duffer's  play  is  the  im- 
provement in  his  game  in  good  company. 
I  remember  playing  with  Yeoman,  the 
professional  at  Mid-Hearts,  against  David 
Kinlech  and  the  late  Col.  Gathorne 
Hardy.  For  two  whole  days  after  that, 
viz.,  until  I  played  again,  I  thought  I 
was  a  golfer,  and  was  supremely  happy.  I 
had  really  hit  the  ball  more  often  than  not, 
and  had  holed  a  six-yard  putt  to  win  the 
match. 

The  duffer  has  his  miseries  all  the  same, 
and  here  are  two:  the  three-ball  match 
and  the  four-ball  foursome,  if  one  is  the 
worst  player.  Listen  to  this  true  tale: 
In  spite  of  protests,  I  was  led  forth  to 
pi  ay  in  a  four-ball  foursome  on  a  cham- 
pionship course.  For  ten  holes  I  was 
negligible  and  my  side  was  three  down.  At 
the  eleventh  my  partner  drove  into  the 
rough.  I  hit  a  good  ordinary  straight  ball 
down  the  center.  It  lay  well.  I  took  a 
brassie  and  put  it  on  the  green.  Adver- 
saries were  not  worried;  both  were  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  pin.  At  this  moment 
partner,  who  had  considered  me  as  of  no 
account  and  who  was  somewhat  rattled  by 
taking  two  to  get  out.  of  the  rough,  said: 
"I  think  we  can  give  them  this,  partner!" 
I  said  nothing,  walked  up  to  my  ball  with 
a  jaw  set  like  iron,  stood  like  a  statue, 
putted  and  holed  in  three.  It  is  true  that 
this  was  my  one  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  side,  but  can  any  one  say  that 
they  think  the  duffer  enjoyed  his  game? 

As  for  the  three-ball.  The  awful  man 
who  says,  "May  I  join  you?  Don't  let 
me  spoil  your  match,  but  my  friend  hasn't 
turned  up,"  etc.,  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  new  committee  at  St.  Andrews.  Such 
an  infliction  is  unpardonable.  For  what 
does  a  three-ball  mean?  Either  endless 
mental  arithmetic  or  a  card.  Further,  it 
means  that  all  the  joy  of  the  match,  the 
man  against  man,  is  gone.  It  is  utter 
misery  to  the  third  person  who  is  off  his 
game,  and  to  the  other  two,  who  fret  at 
the  delay,  while  in  all  the  pride  of  being 
"hole  high"  in  two,  they  pause  to  watch 
duffer  play  his  fifth  and  sixth!  No,  golf 
is  far  too  good  a  match  game  to  be  ruined 
by  a  third  person;  the  best  of  pros, 
can  always  make  some  sort  of  handicap 
and,  be  it  whispered,  miss  sufficient  putts 
to  make  a  duffer  enjoy  his  match.  I  re- 
member receiving  one  and  one-half  strokes 
a  hole  at   Littlestone  from  Davie  Herd, 


and  was  playing  well  enough  to  extend 
him.  We  were  all  square,  one  to  play. 
Down  the  center  of  that  long,  flat  stretch  I 
banged  my  ball.  Davie  made  a  mighty 
drive,  but  it  lay  in  the  center  of  the  second 
bunker  on  the  right.  I  banged  again  with 
more  success  than  usual  with  a  brassie, 
and  lay  nicely  opposite  the  center  of  the 
gap  between  the  two  bunkers  guarding 
the  green.  Davie  said:  "This  is  very 
serious,"  took  a  brassie  from  the  bunker 
and  put  his  ball  on  the  green.  I  topped 
my  third  and  was  fifteen  yards  short,  my 
fourth  lipped  the  hole  and  lay  three  inches 
outside — a  good  putt.  Still  it  was  long 
odds  on  duffer,  but  Davie,  gallant  soul, 
holed  the  long  one,  and  the  match  was 
halved.  I  saw  relief  on  his  jolly  Scotch 
face,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  match 
with  a  duffer  gave  him  as  good  a  thrill  as 
one  with  a  plus  man. 

Stick  to  it,  all  my  brother  duffers! 
There  is  more  fun  to  be  had  in  the  recol- 
lection of  our  few  good  shots  than  in 
lamentation  over  our  bad  ones;  and  our 
lot  is  distinctly  preferable  to  the  scratch 
man  wiio  can't  get  under  eighty-six  for  a 
month  on  end. 


AVOIRDUPOIS   COUNTS   HEAVILY  IN 
A   JAPANESE   WRESTLING   MATCH 

A  WRESTLING  match  in  which  the 
contestants  spent  most  of  the  time 
watchfully  waiting  for  a  chance  to  deal  a 
"short  but  decisive  blow,"  and  every  few 
minutes  left  the  ring  to  pray  and  partake 
of  a  pinch  of  salt,  might  not  excite  Ameri- 
can fans  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  that 
is  how  the  Japanese  think  wrestling  should 
be  done  and  that  is  how  they  do  it.  The 
result  is  that  in  some  close  matches  it  is  said 
the  contestants  spend  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes  in  preparatory  acts  while  the  real 
contest  often  takes  only  one  or  two  min- 
utes. It  is  admitted  even  by  the  Japs  that 
the  proceedings  at  a  Japanese  WTestling 
match  may  bore  the  uninitiated,  but  the 
"intense  watching,"  they  say,  is  "truly 
thrilling  to  appreciative  spectators."  Ap- 
parently there  is  no  dearth  of  "apprecia- 
tive spectators,"  for  wrestling,  known  as 
sumo,  is  the  national  sport  of  Japan,  and 
has  been  held  in  high  regard  by  everybody 
who  is  anybody  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
for  centuries.  The  semiannual  promotion 
bouts  are  witnessed  by  representatives  of 
all  classes  of  people  and  of  both  sexes,  and 
it  is  said  the  sport  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest 
books  of  myths.  An  account  of  this  popu- 
lar Japanese  sport  appears  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Asian  Review  (Tokyo),  the 
only  periodical  printed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage by  Japanese  in  Japan,  from  which 
we  quote  the  following: 

The  contestants,  wearing  nothing  but  an 
ornamental  loin-cloth,  carry  on  the  match 
within  a  small,  soft-sanded  ring,  the  ring 
being  marked  off  with  rice-strawr.  A  point 
is  scored  by  a  wrestler  who  gives  his  oppo- 
nent a  fall  or  a  throw,  or  pushes  him  out  of 
the  ring.  The  slightest  touch  of  a  knee  or 
a  finger  on  the  ground  is  a  fall ;  the  tip  of  one 
toe  on  the  ring-straw  means  "out"  and  can 
be  easily  proved  by  the  footprint  on  the 
sand.  More  skill  than  strength  is  required, 
because  the  ring  is  small,  while  weight 
counts  for  a  good   deal  in   pushing  out. 


The  muscular  development  of  the  wrestlers 
is  a  thing  of  beauty  to  look  at,  and  the 
childlike  simplicity  of  the  minds  of  those 
big  men  makes  a  fine  contrast  with  their 
physical    adroitness,    rapidity,    and   force. 

The  "hands,"  or  tricks,  in  Japanese 
wrestling  are  forty-eight  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  canons  of  the 
sport.  Some  authorities  put  the  number 
more  and  some  less,  but  all  tricks  were  origi- 
nally classified  under  four  categories, 
namely:  nage,  or  throws;  kake,  or  trips; 
sori,  or  backward  bendings;  and  hineri,  or 
twistings.  Even  a  semblance  of  unfair 
play  is  sci'upulously  avoided,  for  otherwise 
a  heavy  thud  on  the  ground  would  easily 
involve  a  broken  bone  or  a  dislocated  joint. 
The  patronage  and  encouragement  by  the 
high-spirited  classes  of  nobility  and  samurai 
have  instilled  in  the  minds  of  wrestlers  a 
keen  sense  of  honor  and  a  sort  of  invincible 
courage.  The  umpire  sees  to  their  squat- 
ting on  the  right  spots,  at  equal  distances 
from  the  edge  of  the  ring.  Whichever  feels 
ready  to  strike  stands  up  with  a  shout,  biit 
the  other  will  call  out  matta,  or  "not  yet"; 
both  will  then  go  outside  the  ring  for  a 
sip  of  water  and  a  sprinkle  of  table  salt; 
the  original  meaning  of  this  wras  purification 
and  prayer  for  success  and  personal  safety. 
Back  on  the  ring  they  stamp  heavily  on  the 
ground  as  if  to  make  their  limbs  nimble. 
When  this  keshodachi,  or  "false  start,"  be- 
came a  fashion  about  a  century  ago,  it  wras 
condemned  as  mean  or  cowardly.  It  is 
now  rec^nized  as  a  necessary  institution, 
for  an  increasing  Timber  of  wrestlers  allow 
only  one  bout  for  a  pair  of  contestants, 
instead  of  twro  points  out  of  three,  as 
formerly.  Both  wrestlers  should  rise  simul- 
taneously at  the  end  of  inhaling,  each  must 
be  at  one  with  himself  in  spirit,  neither 
should  feel  the  existence  of  the  outside 
world  or  as  if  the  other  was  trying  to  dis- 
turb his  equanimity  by  repeated  "not  yet." 
Something  of  this  nature  obtained,  it  seems, 
for  more  than  ten  years  previous  to  the  out- 
break of  the  European  War  in  1914. 
Everything  on  the  ring  has  been  more  or 
less  commercialized  since. 

The  results  of  the  January  or  May 
matches  on  the  Kokugikwan  ring  are  bul- 
letined every  fewr  minutes  at  the  leading 
newspaper  offices  or  at  other  convenient 
places.  The  papers  report  them  with  such 
minuteness  and  with  such  graphic  illustra- 
tions as  to  produce  a  party  of  men  and 
wbmen  who,  being  unable  to  go  to  the  ring 
from  financial  or  other  reasons,  become 
what  is  called  "newspaper  wrestling  fans." 
Those  who  can  afford  to  do  so  engage  the 
same  expensive  seats  for  the  w'hole  ten  days. 
Some  of  the  real  "fans"  who  have  spent 
every  possible  sen  on  wrestling  are  granted 
free  entrance  for  life  by  the  Sumo  Associa- 
tion. Such  "fans,"  in  their  turn,  go  about 
popularizing  the  national  sport  with  glow- 
ing accounts  of  what  they  have  seen. 
When  the  promotion  meet  is  over  at  Tokyo, 
the  same  company  of  wrestlers  compose  sev- 
eral smaller  companies  for  touring  in  the 
country.  There  is  also  a  Kokugikwan  and 
its  local  company  of  wrestlers  in  the  large 
cities  like  Osaka  or  Nagoya.  Nivazumo, 
or  "shrine-wTestling,"  is  exhibited  in  the 
shrine  grounds  of  a  village,  as  the  name  in- 
dicates, by  a  combination  troupe  of  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  WTestlers.  The 
Sumo  Association  at  Toyko  is  now  a  joint- 
stock  company,  the  shares  of  which  are 
held  by  retired  wrestlers  and  umpires.  Its 
net  profits  have  grown  to  such  a  large  sum 
in  recent  years  that  the  WTestlers  have 
struck  for  bigger  salaries.  Formerly  their 
pay  was  almost  nominal,  and  they  had  to 
support  themselves  and  their  pupils  mainly 
with  money  gifts  from  their  wealthy  patrons. 
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Why  many  motorists  almost  make  a 
failure  of  owning  an  automobile 


THERE  are  many  mistakes 
that  any  motorist  can  make 
in  caring  for  his  car  that  may 
mean  a  repair  bill  of  from  $50  to 
$100. 

Letting  the  oil  supply  run  low  and 
getting  stalled  on  the  road 

— ruining  a  new  battery  by  neg- 
lecting to  add  distilled  water 

— letting  the  car  freeze  up  in  winter 

— these  and  hundreds  of  other 
troubles  are  all  due  to  inexperience 
on  the  part  of  the  motorist. 

The  one  thing  that  counts  in  running 
a  car  successfully 

Whether  your  car  is  a  pleasure  or  a 
source  of  worry  depends  largely  upon 
the  care  it  receives. 

Yet  not  one  man  in  four  has  the 
actual  mechanical  skill  he  ought  to 
have. 

Every  motorist  needs  the  ad- 
vice of  someone  who  knows. 

How  experienced  car -owners  avoid  the 
usual  string  of  unnecessary  troubles 

There  is  one  way  for  the  car-owner 
to  get  the  advice  he  needs.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  50,000 
garages  and  automobile  accessory 
dealers.    Every  one  of  these  men  has 


Do  you  know 

— where  to  look  for  starting,  lighting  and 
ignition  troubles? 

— when  carbon  is  forming? 

— how  to  keep  your  carburetor  adjusted 
to  the  varying  grades  of  gasoline? 

— when  to  change  the  lubricant  in  the 
crankcase,  when  to  lubricate  the  transmis- 
sion and  differential? 

— how  to  keep  your  brakes  safe? 

— how  to  tell  when  your  engine  is  missing? 

— how  to  detect  a  slipping  clutch? 

— how  to  keep  spare  tires  from  deteri- 
orating in  sunlight  and  air? 

— how  to  eliminate  the  commonest  cause 
of  nn  overheated  engine? 

— if  your  front  wheels  are  aligned  cor- 
rectly (to  make  steering  easier  and  save 
wear  on  tires)  ? 


back  of  him  an  average  term  of  ex- 
perience of  from  four  to  five  years — 
four  to  five  years  studying  auto- 
mobile troubles  and  how  to 
avoid  them. 

These  accessory  dealers  and  garage  owners 
realize  today  that  it  is  not  enough  merely  to 
furnish  the  supplies  the  motorist  asks  for,  or 
to  make  repairs  after  the  damage  has  been 
done.  They  are  ready  and  eager  to  give 
service  —  service  in  the  "little  things"  of 
upkeep — service  that  means  studying  the 
special  problems  of  each  one  of  their  cus- 
tomers and  solving  those  problems  for 
them. 


Little  suggestions  that  are  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  year 

The  up-to-date  dealer  selects  his  merchan- 
dise with  his  customers'  needs  in  view.  He 
can  save  the  car-owner  the  cost  of  needless 
accessories  just  as  he  can  recommend  the 
purchase  of  those  which  will  be  the  most 
satisfactory. 

Continued     smooth,     safe     running 
— long  life  with  slow  depreciation 
— a  car  that  continues  to  look  new 

— these  are  the  results  of  keeping  in  touch, 
through  the  dealer,  with  the  valuable  new 
accessories  that  are  always  coming  on  the 
market. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  car- 
owner  who  welcomes  the  ideas  and  follows 
the  advice  of  his  dealer  can  lengthen  the  life 
of  his  car  from  two  to  five  years,  and  3ave 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  operating  it. 

To  every  car-owner  in  the  United  States, 
we  make  the  following  suggestions: 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  your  local  gar- 
age man  and  accessory  dealer.  Tell  him 
when  anything  goes  wrong  on  your  car. 
Get  him  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  how 
your  car  runs. 

Be  guided  by  his  advice  in  the  matter  of 
repairs  and  accessories. 

Above  all,  don't  try  to  "go  it  alone." 
Don't  try  to  make  technical  decisions 
without  the  technical  knowledge. 

Trust  your  dealer,  make  a  friend  of  him, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  service  he  is 
ready  to  give. 


This  announcement  is  one  of  a  series  being  presented 
in  the  interests  of  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
motoring  public  and  the  dealers  who  supply  their 
needs.  > 

Acheson  Graphite  Co.,  Makers  of  Gredag  Lubricants 
Arthur  S.  Brown  Mfg.  Co.,  Makers  of  Tilton  Fan  Belts 
G-Piel  Co.,  Makers  of  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out  and  Long  Horn 
Sterling  Varnish  Co.,  Makers  of  Nitrex,  the  protective 

coating  for  spare  tires. 

Sales  Department 

EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  INC. 

23  West   43rd   Street 

New  York  City 
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Vn-retouched  photograph  of  one  of  a  set  of  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  equipping  a  motor  truck  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Savannah  Supply  Company,  Savannah,  Georgia 


Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Drivers'  Helpers  WithoutWages, 
The  Smooth-Going  Pneumatics 
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"We  have  noted  that  our  drivers  work  better  on  pneumatics — take 
more  pride  in  their  trucks,  take  better  care  of  them,  handle  them 
better,  work  with  better  spirit.  The  quickness  and  safety  enable  us 
to  use  a  better  dispatching  system.  Our  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are 
living  up  to  their  reputation  for  toughness.** — H.  A.  Butterfield, 
Vice-President,  Savannah  Supply   Company,  Savannah,  Georgia 
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TRANSPORTATION  executives  frequently  report, 
as  above,  certain  important  advantages  that  accrue 
when  their  truck  operators  are  assigned  to  units  shod  with 
Goodyear  Gord  Tires. 


Since  the  smooth-going  pneumatics  both  lighten  his  duties 
and  contribute  to  his  comfort,  it  is  natural  for  a  driver  to 
work  with  decided  vigor  and  spirit  on  them. 

His  strength  is  conserved  by  their  cushioning,  his  confi- 
dence is  increased  by  their  traction  and  his  ambition  is 
stimulated  by  their  active  and  precise  performance. 

On  the  helpful  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  he  finds  opportunities 
to  improve  his  routing  and  make  more  deliveries;  to  develop 
greater  truck  earning  power  and  reduce  operating  costs. 

And  in  the  stamina  of  their  Goodyear  Cord  construction, 
reflecting  the  manufacturing  care  that  protects  our  good 
name,  is  found  the  intensely  reliable  basis  of  all  these 
advantages. 

Users'  descriptions  of  how  pneumatics  have  saved  drivers, 
loads,  trucks  and  roads  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THE    SHOE  THAT  WOLDS  ITS^SHA  T>E 

$722  sg  oo  $9.00  &  $10  00  SHOES 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

best 


D 


HE  best  known  shoes  in 
the  world.  They  are  sold 
in    107    W.   L.    Douglas 


$450  $5.00 
and  $5.50 


stores,   direct  from   the  factory 

to  you  at  only  one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you 
the  best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.  They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They  combine  quality, 
style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America.  The 
stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee 
that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do 
in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an 
honest  determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Send 
for  booklet  telling  lion  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


CAUTI0N.-Insl«t  on  having  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  The  name  and  price 
is  plainly  stamped  on  the  sole.  Be 
careful  to  see  that  it  has  not  been 
changed  or  mutilated. 


jf  Broi 


President 
Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
"  Spark  Street, 
Brockton,  Mass. 


"FREEDOM" 

the  starched  collar 
model  men  will 
choose  this  season. 


All  starched  collar 
models  in 

^  COLLARS  s 
are  made  with  the 
Patented  Tie-protect- 
ing Shield  and  Grad- 
uated Tie  Space — to 
save  your  Tie,  Time 
and  Temper. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO. 
Troy,  IS.  Y. 

Also  makers  of  HALLMARK 
SHIRTS  and  HALLMARK 
ATHLETIC      UNDERWEAR. 
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As  a  daimio  or  a  samurai  took  pride  in  his 
patronage  of  some  great  wrestler,  so  a 
Japanese  gentleman  or  millionaire  of  the 
twentieth  century  often  has  his  favorite  su- 
rnotori  or  two,  who  will  come  to  his  house  to 
thank  him  for  his  distinguished  patronage. 


HOW  THE  WORLD'S  BATTING   KING 

IS  REGARDED  BY  THE  KING 

OF  PITCHERS 

THO  "Babe"  Ruth,  the  phenomenal 
home-run  hitter,  might  be  expected 
to  inspire  terror  in  the  heart  of  every 
pitcher,  Walter  Johnson,  veteran  pitcher 
of  the  "Senators,"  conceded  to  be  the 
champion  of  all  the  pitchers  in  the  game 
to-day,  avers  that  while  he  gives  "Babe" 
full  credit  for  what  he  has  done,  he  doesn't 
consider  the  demon  slugger  the  most 
dangerous  man  he  has  to  face  at  the  plate. 
He  admits  that,  like  dynamite,  Ruth  is 
always  dangerous  and  a  batter  with  whom 
it  is  never  safe  for  a  pitcher  to  take  liber- 
ties, and  he  says  further  that  whenever 
he  is  called  on  to  face  "  Babe"  he  does  his 
best  to  get  an  extra  hop  on  his  fast  ball. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  found  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  put  balls  past  "  Babe"  Ruth,  just  as 
such  a  thing  is  possible  with  any  other 
batter.  Ruth  is  not  particularly  difficult 
to  strike  out,  we  are  told,  and,  in  fact,  he 
strikes  out  about  as  often  as  anybody. 
What  makes  him  great  is  not  the  in- 
fallibility of  his  hitting,  but  the  terrific 
wallop  he  can  deliver  when  he  does  hit. 
In  an  interview  appearing  in  Baseball 
Magazine  (New  York)  Johnson  gives  an 
idea  as  to  what  the  world's  greatest  pitcher 
thinks  of  the  world's  greatest  slugger  at 
the  bat.     Says  Mr.  Johnson: 

In  my  experience  with  "Babe,"  he  has  hit 
me  three  times  for  home-runs.  The  first 
occasion  was  several  seasons  ago.  If  I  re- 
member, it  was  the  seventh  inning.  I  had 
the  game  well  in  hand,  and  there  was 
nobody  on,  so  I  thought  I  could  afford  to 
experiment  with  "  Babe  "  a  little.  I  experi- 
mented and  watched  the  ball  fade  from 
sight  over  the  fence. 

The  second  time  was  the  year  before  last. 
It  was  an  extra-inning  game.  "Babe"  had 
already  faced  me  four  times.  Twice  as  I 
remember  it,  he  had  been  retired  on  strikes. 
Not  once  had  he  hit  me  safely.  I  was  feed- 
ing him  slow  curves,  and  he  obviously  did 
not  like  them.  I  think  it  was  the  eleventh 
inning  when  he  came  up  again.  Frankly,  I 
did  not  fear  him.  I  had  never' seen  a  batter 
look  wcrse,  so  I  fed  him  another  slow  curve. 
A  half-second  later  I  heard  a  tremendous 
crash.  Then  I  watched  the  ball  shoot  on  a 
line  into  the  bleachers.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly a  beautiful  drive.  The  Boston  papers 
all  commented  on  it.  Incidentally,  it  cost 
me  the  ball  game.  Last  year  Ruth  did 
not  fatten  his  home-run  average  at  my 
expense.  He  hit  me  hard  at  times,  but 
never  for  a  homer. 

On  Memorial  day  Ruth  made  his  third 
home  off  my  pitching.  I  had  worked  two 
days  before  and  shut  out  the  Athletics  in 
my  first  real  game  of  the  year.  I  tried  to 
go  back  after  too  short  a  lay-off,  only  two 


days.  T  knew  I  was  not  exactly  right, 
but  Griffith  was  anxious  to  have  me  save 
the  game  and  I  thought  perhaps  I  might  be 
lucky  enough  to  get  by.  My  arm  was 
strong  enough,  but  I  did  not  have  so  much 
stuff  as  usual.  I  again  fed  Ruth  a  slow 
curve,  and  he  hoisted  it  into  the  stands, 
but  it  really  made  very  little  difference,  for 
the  game  was  already  lost.  It  is  true  the 
curve  did  not  break  exactly  as  I  wanted  it 
to.  But  in  my  opinion  this  post-mortem 
stuff  is  a  joke.  Second  guessing  is  great 
sport  for  those  who  like  it.  I  might  say 
that  if  I  had  put  that  curve  just  where  I 
wanted,  Ruth  would  have  swung  at  it 
and  missed  it  a  foot.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  might  have  leaned  on  it  a  good  deal 
harder. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  as  to 
Babe's  batting  weakness.  I  will  say  that 
most  sluggers  are  supposed  to  dislike  a 
slow  ball.  That  is  primarily  because  they 
are  sluggers.  Sluggers  like  to  swing  on 
a  fast-moving  baseball  and  drive  it  out 
of  the  lot.  A  slow-moving  baseball  that 
wabbles  as  it  comes  bothers  them  a  good 
deal.  They  are  likely  to  swing  too  quickly 
and  don't  seem  to  get  hold  of  it  properly. 
From  this  it  would  be  easy  to  reason  that 
slow  balls  would  bother  Ruth.  But  two  of 
the  three  home  runs  he  has  made  at  my 
expense  have  been  made  from  slow  curves. 

Another  preference  of  "Babe's"  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  low  ball.  He  golfs  the 
ball,  that  is,  gets  under  it  and  lifts  it,  so 
I  have  heard  a  number  of  pitchers  con- 
clude that  the  proper  thing  to  give  him 
is  a  high  ball.  But  I  have  seen  him 
drive  too  many  high  balls  against  the  fence 
or  through  the  infield  to  bank  very  much 
on  that  theory.  My  view  of  the  case  is 
this:  I  very  much  doubt  if  "Babe"  has  a 
real  batting  weakness.  He  can  hit  any  kind 
of  ball  that  ever  came  within  his  reach 
hard  enough  to  split  the  cover.  For  don't 
think  that  he  waits  for  a  clean  strike  right 
over  the  plate.  I  have  seen  him  reach  out 
with  those  long  arms  of  his,  and  that  big 
wagon-tongue  bat,  catch  hold  of  a  ball 
that  was  at  least  two  feet  outside  the  plate 
and  pull  it  into  the  right-field  stands. 
Nevertheless,  most  of  the  pitchers  will  tell 
you  to  pitch  outside  to  Ruth.  That  is  be- 
cause, like  most  left-handers,  he  can  drive 
the  ball  harder  toward  right  field  than  in 
any  other  direction.  But  the  sad  part 
for  the  pitcher  is  this:  He  can  also  drive 
the  ball  into  left  field  hard  enough  to  send  it 
into  the  bleachers  or  even  over  the  fence. 
And  the  ball  that  has  gone  into  the  bleach- 
ers travels  just  as  far,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  as  tho  it  went  a  mile. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  the  secret  of  Ruth's 
terrific  slugging  is  his  strength  and  the 
possession  of  a  batting  eye.  As  we  read: 

He  is  tall,  heavy,  and  broad-shouldered. 
His  two  hundred  pounds  weight  are  placed 
where  it  does  him  the  most  good,  in  his 
arms  and  shoulders.  He  is  a  tremendously 
powerful  man.  He  uses  an  enormous  bat, 
so  heavy  that  most  players  would  find  it  an 
impossible  burden.  To  him.  however,  il  is 
just  the  thing.  He  grasps  the  bat  with  an 
iron  grip,  and  when  he  meets  the  ball  he 
follows  it  through  with  his  full  strength  and 
weight  behind  it.  For  his  size,  Joe  Jackson 
is  as  hard  a  slugger  as  Ruth,  but  thai 
margin  of  thirty  pounds  in  weight  and 
enormous  reserve  strength  enables  Ruth 
to  give  the  ball  that  extra  punch  which 
drives  it  farther  than  any  other  man  who 
ever  lived. 

"  Babe"  Ruth  has  already  made  a  record 
for    himself    never    equaled    by    a    batter 
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WE  cannot  afford  to  make  disappoint' 
ing  shoes,  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
buy  them.  Our  reputation  is  'worth  too 
much  to  us;  and  your  comfort,  satisfaction 
and  money  are  worth  too  much  to  you. 
We've  kept  on  turning  out  Florsheim 
quality — you  can  keep  on  enjoying  it. 

Consider  the  wear  not  the  price 
per  pair.  Look  for  the  name — 
The  Florsheim  Shoe.  Write  for 
booklet  "Styles  of  the  Times." 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Chicago 

The  Rainbow — Style  M-55 


"Lui  LoWer  Cost  per  Ton- Mile 


Automotive  engineers   who    look    beyond    the 
price  tag  will  tell  you  why  it  pays  to  specify 

^sconsit 


Motors 

When  cheap  engines  no  longer  give  service,  Wisconsin  Motors 
are  still  good  for  hundreds  of  miles  of  dependable  power. 
Thus,  though  the  initial  cost  may  be  slightly  higher,  Wisconsin- 
powered  trucks  ultimately  cost  less  per  ton-mile. 
Kvery  Wisconsin  Motor  is  run-in,  torn  down,  inspected  and  re-adjusted 
before  being  re-assembled.  Each  leaves  the  shop  ready  to  run. 
Write  for  Specifications 

WISCONSIN  MOTOR  MFG.  CO. 

Station  A,  Dept.  350  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DISTRIBUTORS: 
AVtt'  York  Branch:  California  Distributor: 

T.  M.  FENNER,  Factory  Rep.,         EARI.  P.  COOPER  CO., 
21  Park  Row,    New  York,  N.  Y.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Northwest  Distributor: 
CHANDLER-DHNLAP  CO., 
Seattle,   Wash. 
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before.  Mr.  Johnson  points  out  that  he 
is  still  young  and  with  his  best  years  before 
him.  As  to  whether  or  not  he  has  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  powers,  the  pitcher  does 
not  venture  an  opinion.  He  suggests, 
however,  that  up  to  now  Ruth  has  de- 
veloped a  great  deal,  not  so  much  in 
ability  to  hit  the  ball  hard  as  in  judgment 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  the 
game.     We  read: 

He  could  always  murder  the  ball,  but  he 
no  longer  bites  at  so  many  bad  ones  as  he 
used  to  do.  I  remember  a  game  I  pitched 
against  him  shortly  after  he  had  broken 
into  the  league.  I  told  some  of  the  fellows 
what  I  was  going  to  give  him.  And  as  I 
had  pretty  good  control  that  day  I  followed 
out  just  the  course  I  planned.  I  gave  him 
three  high  balls  over  his  head  that  the 
catcher  had  to  jump  for.  He  swung  at 
every  one  of  them  and  missed  every  one  of 
them  by  at  least  a  foot.  The  next  time  up, 
I  gave  him  another  high  one.  I  thought 
by  that  time  the  idea  might  occur  to  him 
that  he  could  get  his  base  if  he  could  not 
get  anything  else.  I  must  have  timed 
him  exactly  right,  for  I  put  three  fast  ones 
over  the  plate  in  succession,  and  he  went  out 
on  strikes,  expecting  all  the  time  that  I  was 
going  to  give  him  some  more  high  ones. 

Another  time  when  I  faced  Ruth  I  gave 
him  three  balls  wide  of  the  plate.  Then 
I  put  three  fast  balls  right  in  the  groove 
and  struck  him  out.  I  have  heard  pitchers 
say  you  could  not  put  one  past  him.  That 
is  a  mistake.  If  you  have  enough  stuff 
on  the  ball  and  it  is  hopping  just  right, 
you  can  put  it  past  anybody.  For  I  put 
three  in  succession  past  Ruth  in  that  one 
time  at  bat. 

In  general,  Ruth  does  not  show  up  very 
strongly  against  our  club.  All  last  year 
he  hit  but  one  home  run  at  Washington, 
and  that  came  at  the  very  end  of  the 
season.  Harper,  in  particular,  used  to  have 
Ruth's  goat.  But  I  see  where  Ruth  went 
to  Boston  recently  and  knocked  a  home 
run  off  Harper.  That  shows  it  is  never 
safe  to  conclude  that  you  have  Ruth's 
number.  He  is  only  too  likely  to  turn 
about  and  get  yours  instead. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  where  a  home  run 
is  to  be  feared,  particularly,  then  you  can 
not  face  as  bad  a  man  as  "Babe"  Ruth. 
But  if  a  long  single  will  spill  the  beans,  I 
had  rather  see  him  approach  the  plate  than 
Duffy  Lewis  or  even  Roger  Peckinpaugh. 
"  Peck"  has  done  our  club  more  injury  than 
Ruth  ever  did.  He  always  hits  to  left 
field,  and  it  seems  like  a  simple  thing  to 
stop  him,  bvit  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Johnson  furnishes  some  interesting 
information  in  his  discussion  of  Ruth, 
showing  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  hero- 
worship  manifests  itself  and  what  a  curious 
sport  baseball  is.  In  a  certain  game,  he 
says,  a  player  smashed  a  home  run  into 
the  stands,  which  tied  up  the  score. 
However — 

There  was  very  little  commotion.  A 
minute  later  Truck  Hannah  drove  out 
another  homer  which  won  the  game.  The 
excitement  was  nothing  unusual.  The 
same  day  Ruth  drives  out  a  home  run 
when  the  game  is  already  won,  and  there 
is  nothing  particularly  at  stake,  and  the 
crowd  get  so  crazy  with  excitement  they 


are  ready  to  tear  up  the  stands.  Strange, 
isn't  it? 

There  was  another  curious  feature  to 
those  same  games.  One  of  our  pitchers — 
we  tried  out  so  many  I  have  really  for- 
gotten which  one — fed  a  ball  to  Ruth 
which  broke  a  little  on  the  outside.  Im- 
mediately the  crowd  began  to  hoot  and 
crab.  They  were  mad  because  they  thought 
he  was  trying  to  pass  Ruth  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  trying  to  make 
him  hit  at  a  bad  ball.  That  merely 
illustrates  what  the  crowd  want.  They 
have  all  heard  that  "Babe"  Ruth  is  the 
greatest  slugger  who  ever  lived  and  they 
want  to  see  him  hit.  If  the  opposing 
pitcher  tries  to  slip  "  Babe"  free  transporta- 
tion to  first  they  take  it  as  a  personal 
insult. 

Ruth  is  likely  to  suffer  somewhat  from 
the  sheer  greatness  of  his  reputation.  For 
the  crowd  has  become  so  accustomed  to 
seeing  him  knock  out  home  runs  that  they 
expect  it  from  him,  and  they  don't  give 
him  credit  for  his  remarkable  hitting  other- 
wise. Ruth  knocks  out  a  lot  of  extra-base 
hits  which  are  not  homers  and  some  of 
them  do  as  much  damage  as  tho  they  were. 
And  he  drives  out  the  most  vicious  singles 
I  ever  saw.  Even  when  he  grounds  the 
ball  it  will  skip  along  the  turf  like  a  bullet 
and  seldom  bound  true.  And  the  long 
flies  which  he  raps  out  are  often  valuable, 
even  when  caught.  Anybody  can  score 
from  third  on  one  of  Ruth's  outfield  flies, 
while  Scott  once  scored  all  the  way  from 
second  base  on  a  monstrous  clout  from 
"Babe's"  bat  that  the  outfielder  pulled 
doAvn  in  the  shade  of  the  fence. 

In  his  long  experience  as  a  pitcher 
Johnson  has  met  many  dangerous  batters. 
He  mentions  a  few  of  them — 

Duffy  Lewis  is  a  man  that  gets  about 
one-tenth  as  much  of  the  spot-light  as 
Ruth  does.  But  the  players  all  recognize 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  batters  in  the 
game.  He  can  hit  anything  at  any  time 
and  is  doubly  dangerous  in  a  pinch.  He  is 
not  so  likely  to  drive  a  ball  into  the  stands 
as  Ruth,  but  lie  is  even  more  likely  to  hit 
safe  when  there  are  men  on  bases.  And 
he  is  not  one-tenth  as  likely  to  strike 
out  in  a  pinch  as  Ruth  is.  Eddie  Collins 
is  another  dangerous  batter,  all  the  more 
so  because  he  is  a  good  waiter.  You  can  not 
bribe  him  to  hit  at  a  bad  ball.  Ty  Cobb, 
of  course,  is  Ty  Cobb,  and  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said.  He  was  naturally  a  right- 
field  hitter,  but  he  made  himself  a  left-field 
hitter.  He  always  tries  to  place  his  hits. 
Ruth  seldom  does.  And  yet  I  know  of  one 
striking  example  where  he  did  this  thing. 
It  was  at  Chicago.  He  had  poled  one 
over  the  right-field  Avail.  The  batters  were 
desperately  afraid  he  might  hit  another  ball 
in  the  same  direction,  so  they  all  shifted 
over  to  lay  for  him  in  that  field.  Ruth  saw 
that  left  was  entirely  unguarded  and  it 
struck  him  as  a  capital  opportunity  to  drop 
one  in  safe  territory.  So  he  drove  one 
like  a  shot  into  the  left-field  bleachers. 
This  was  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
place-hitting  I  ever  heard  of. 

The  most  dangerous  batter  that  I  ever 
faced  is  no  longer  playing  in  this  league. 
His  name  was  Frank  Baker.  I  do  not 
know  what  there  was  about  my  pitching 
that  Frank  seemed  to  like,  but  he  surely 
did  fatten  his  batting  average  at  my  ex- 
pense. Even  when  he  was  in  a  batting 
slump,  as  sure  as  he  came  to  Washington 
or  as  sure  as  we  visited  Philadelphia  or, 
later,  New  York,  Frank  was  bound  to 
greet  me  with  a  broad,  warm  smile.  He 
did  not  hit  as  hard  as  Ruth,  but  he  could 


give  the  ball  a  terrific  belt  for  all  that.  I 
have  fed  him  many  a  fast  one  only  to  see 
it  go  sizzling  off  into  right  field  for  a  long, 
clean  single  or  an  extra-base  hit.  In  his 
later  years  Baker  declined  somewhat  and 
didn't  find  me  quite  so  easy.  But  he  was 
one  batter  I  was  always  glad  to  get  rid  of. 


"POP"  COURTNEY,  FROM  VILLAGE 

CARPENTER  TO   DEAN    OF 

AMERICAN  ROWING 

CHARLES  E.  COURTNEY,  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  death  in  his  summer  home 
on  Cayuga  Lake,  was  entitled  to  put  after 
his  name  almost  all  the  honorary,  if  un- 
official, titles  that  could  be  won  by  national 
and  international  preeminence  as  a  master 
of  the  technique  of  rowing.  "Wizard  of 
Rowing,"  "The  Grand  Old  Man  of  Ameri- 
can Rowing,"  "Dean  of  American  Rowers," 
he  is  called  by  a  multitude  of  newspaper 
writers,  who  offer  tributes  both  to  his  char- 
acter and  achievements.  "Pop"  Court- 
ney, as  he  was  affectionately  called  by 
thirty-three  successive  classes  at  Cornell, 
where  most  American  rowing  records  are 
still  held  as  the  result  of  his  coaching, 
believed  in  clean  living  no  less  than  in  "the 
Courtney  stroke,"  and  he  taught  both  prin- 
ciples to  the  generations  of  young  collegians 
who  came  under  his  care.  As  a  carpenter 
by  trade,  if  a  rowing  enthusiast  on  the  side, 
he  won  his  first  boat  race  in  a  boat  he  built 
himself.  It  was  a  clumsy-looking  affair, 
and  weighed  three  times  as  much  as  it 
should,  but,  as  in  the  race  when  the  Amer- 
ica's Cup  was  won  the  first  time,  there 
was  no  second.  As  the  New  York  Tribune, 
introducing  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Court- 
ney's life,  tells  the  story: 

Courtney  was  nineteen  when  he  won  his 
first  race.  He  had  read  of  McGregor's 
famous  Rob  Roy  canoe,  and  himself  built 
one  after  the  same  plan,  tho  it  was  a  clumsy 
thing,  weighing  eighty  pounds.  When  he 
heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  single-scull 
race  at  Aurora,  on  the  lake,  he  went  over 
to  enter  it,  and  then  was  almost  ashamed 
to  do  so  because  of  the  contrast  between 
his  home-made  craft  and  the  exquisite  shell 
which  the  other  contestants  from  New 
York  and  elsewhere  had  brought,  not  one 
of  which  weighed  half  as  much  as  his. 
But  when  he  heard  them  laughing  at  his 
boat  he  got  mad  and  entered. 

The  result  was  like  that  at  Cowes,  when 
the  America's  Cup  was  won:  Courtney  was 
first  and  there  Avas  no  second — at  least, 
none  within  half  a  mile  of  him  on  a  three- 
mile  course. 

Thereafter,  as  an  amateur,  Courtney 
rowed  eighty-eight  races  and  never  lost  one. 
Then  his  fortune  changed.  He  became  a 
professional.  In  1878  he  rowed  against  a 
Canadian  oarsman,  Edward  Hanlan,  and 
was  beaten  by  an  inch.  The  next  year  he 
went  to  Chautauqua  Lake  to  row  Hanlan 
again,  on  a  five-mile  course. 

The  morning  of  the  day  of  the  race  it 
was  discovered  that  his  shell  had  been 
saAved  in  two.  Scandal-mongers  and  en- 
Adous  rivals  started  the  story  that  he  had 
done  it  himself  in  order  to  get  out  of  a  race 
in  which  he  was  afraid  of  being  beaten,  and 
the  contemptible  lie  was  so  widely  believed 
that  for  a  time  it  cast  a  cloud  upon  his 
reputation.  Of  course  he  splendidly  out- 
lived  the  slander.      As   a  professional  he 
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The  .35  Winchester 
Cartridge  shoots 
with  more  muzzle  en- 
ergy than  any  other 
cartridge  under  ,Jfi 
caliber 


Dr.   W.  H.  Chase,  of  Cordova,  Alaska,  with  the  utt- 
str etched  hide  of  his  record  Alaskan  brown  bear 

One  Winchester  Cartridge  stops  charge 
of  world's  largest  carnivorous  animal 


DOCTOR  CHASE  and  his  guide  came  upon 
four  Alaskan  brown  bears  at  close  range 
in  thick  brush.  The  doctor  was  armed  with 
a  Winchester  .401  caliber  Self-Loading  Rifle. 
He  picked  the  largest  bear,   a  monster  in  size. 


"I  was  unable  to  see  his  head  for  the  brush,  so  hit  him  in 
the  breast.  The  shot  knocked  him  down,  and  he  would  have 
died  from  this  wound  in  half  an  hour. 

"  But  he  immediately  jumped  up,  ran  a  circle  of  about  fifty 
yards,  came  back  to  the  place  where  he  started,  reared  up  on 
a  tree  and  bit  splinters  out  of  the  trunk  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  roaring  all  the  time. 

"Then  he  saw  me  and  my  companion,  and  charged,  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  yards. 

"I  stepped  into  an  open  place,  and  when  he  cleared  the 
brush,  about  twenty  feet  from  me,  I  hit  him  square  between 
the  eyes.     He  fell  toward  me,  stone  dead." 


When  the  huge  bear  was  measured,  he  was 
almost  thirteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  over  the 
contour    of     his     back.     His    weight    was    esti- 


mated at  more  than  1,500  pounds.  His .  hide 
weighed  150  pounds,  and  in  Cordova  was 
unanimously  pronounced  that  of  "the  biggest 
brown  bear  shot  in  Alaska." 

The  Alaskan  brown  bear  is  the  largest  of  all 
bears,  the  largest  of  all  carnivorous  animals 
in  the  world,  and  the  heavyweight  champion 
fighter.  Its  vitality  is  tremendous.  Its  fight- 
ing courage,  strength  and  activity  terrific. 
Yet  this  veteran  hunter  coolly  held  his  fire, 
confident  in  his  Winchester  Cartridges. 

His  first  scored  a  knockdown.  He  trusted 
his  second  for  a  knockout.  It  delivered  the 
punch — one  250-grain  bullet  with  a  jolt  in  it 
sufficient  to  drop  three-quarters  of  a  ton  of 
charging  fury  in  a  kickless  heap. 

For  your  big  game  hunt  this  fall,  buy  car- 
tridges you  can  trust — Winchester  Cartridges. 
Loaded  in  all  standard  calibers  and  styles  of 
bullets.     Ask  your  dealer. 


WINCHESTER.  REPEATING  ARMS   CO. 


•  •  ♦ 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A*. 
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MALLORY 

FINE    HATS 


L' 

To  buy,  and  what  to  buy 
— that  is  the  question 

You  want  to  save — 

And  you  are  concerned  about  the  high  cost  of  hats. 

You  know  you  won't  save  anything  by  buying  a  cheap 
hat.  And  you  know  that  thoughtless  extravagance  is  a 
large  factor  in  our  present  high  prices. 

Why  not  follow  the  wise  counsel — "Economy  is 
sensible  spending"? 

Buy  sensibly — and  you  will  save. 

*     *     * 

Mallory  has  always  made  reasonably-priced  hats. 

For  a  hundred  years,  Mallory  Hats  have  been  building  a 
reputation  for  quality  at  a  sensible  price.  It  is  not  likely 
that  such  a  record  should  be  reversed  in  a  period  of  temporary 
high  costs.    Mallory  has  been  through  war-inflations  before. 

So  many  men  know  this — and  believe  it — that  last  year, 
when  prices  began  to  go  up,  we  sold  more  hats  than  ever 
before.  Over  a  million  men  turned  to  Mallory  as  the  safe, 
sensible  hat  to  buy. 

Isn't  that  the  kind  of  hat  you  want  to  buy,  these  times? 

THE  MALLORY  HAT  CO. 


234  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

(Wholesale  only) 


Factory  at  Danbury,  Conn. 
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won  thirty-nine  races  and  lost  only  seven. 
He  began  work  as  a  coach  in  1875  for  a 
girls'  school  at  Union  Springs.  In  1883  he 
became  the  Cornell  University  coach,  and 
thereafter  the  successive  Cornell  crews  won 
such  a  series  of  victories  as  no  other  oars- 
men have  known  in  the  history  of  the  sport. 
In  the  first  sixteen  years  of  this  century, 
before  the  sport  was  suspended  on  account 
of  the  war,  the  Cornell  crews  won  the 
varsity  eight-oared  races  at  Poughkeepsie 
eleven  times,  and  three  times  were  second. 
In  1915  Courtney  had  his  skull  fractured  in 
a  railroad  accident,  and  tho  he  recovered 
therefrom  he  decided  to  retire  from  active 
work  after  the  next  year's  regatta. 

Since  1895  he  had  sent  fifty-nine  Cornell 
crews — Varsity  and  Freshmen — to  the 
line  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Saratoga  Lake 
and  had  won  thirty-nine  races.  His  var- 
sity crews  had  won  fourteen  out  of  twenty- 
two  races  and  had  been  second  four  times 
and  third  four  times — never  worse  than 
third.  One  of  his  crews  had  made  the 
fastest  time  on  record:  in  1901,  at  Pough- 
keepsie, 18  minutes,  53}i  seconds. 

With  such  a  record  and  with  such  affec- 
tion and  devotion  from  "his  boys"  as 
probably  no  other  athletic  trainer  ever  en- 
joyed, Courtney  retired  to  well-earned  re- 
pose, in  a  charming  home  at  Ithaca  given  to 
him  by  the  grateful  students  of  Cornell. 
Still  he  did  not  sever  his  connection  with  the 
university,  but  remained  a  sort  of  coach 
emeritus,  exercising  benevolent  despotism 
over  its  boating  interests,  and  last  year 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  resume 
actively  his  old  work  as  the  Cornell  coach. 
The  secrets  of  his  success  were  three: 
One  was  the  "Courtney  stroke,"  one  of  the 
most  perfect  ever  practised  by  any  oarsman. 
The  second  was  clean  living,  of  which  he 
was  himself  always  a  faultless  example. 
The  third,  as  coach,  was  discipline.  He 
was  perhaps  the  most  rigid,  autocratic  dis- 
ciplinarian that  ever  coached  a  crew,  but 
his  despotism  was  so  benevolent  and  was 
crowned  with  so  good  results  that  his  boys 
loved  him  for  it. 

It  may  be  added  that  Courtney  was  a 
master-hand  at  the  designing  of  boats  and 
oars,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  roller  seat, 
which  is  now  universally  used  in  racing- 
shells. 

An  interesting  fact  concerning  his  long 
career  as  Cornell  coach  was  that  he  never 
but  once  or  twice  saw  his  crew  in  the  race 
for  which  he  had  trained  it.  When  the 
lads  were  winning  their  victory  before  the 
eyes  of  applauding  thousands  the  man  who 
had  taught  and  trained  them  to  do  it  was 
away  out  of  sight,  generally  whittling  a 
stick  while  he  waited  for  the  news  of  an- 
other victory  to  be  brought  to  him. 

This  tribute,  typical  of  many  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  is  offered  by  the  New 
York  World: 

Union  Springs,  a  village  on  the  east  shore 
of  Cayuga  Lake,  in  Central  New  York,  had 
less  than  one  thousand  population  in  1900, 
and  less  than  eight  hundred  in  1915.  But 
most  of  the  time  since  November  13,  1849, 
it  has  had  Charles  E.  Courtney,  and  from 
the  occasion  of  a  certain  boat-race  of  the 
summer  of  1868  it  has  enjoyed  something 
approaching  world-fame  through  the  per- 
formance of  that  able  citizen. 

There  was  occasion  to  sum  up  the 
career  of  Mr.  Courtney,  the  news  of  his 
sudden    death    having    come  down  from 
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the  4ake  of  his  long  love.  Naturally,  the 
burden  of  comment  on  the  veteran  oars- 
man's lifework  was  given  to  the  period 
beginning  in  1883  during  which  he  served 
as  coach  of  the  Cornell  University  crews. 
Courtney  became  at  Ithaca  the  Grand  Old 
Man  of  the  rowing  game.  He  put  Cornell 
on  the  map  in  college  oarsmanship.  Usu- 
ally he  put  it  to  the  front  in  the  annual 
test.  To-day's  world  has  known  him 
chiefly  for  his  accomplishments  with  Cor- 
nell. But  at  Union  Springs  there  still  are 
people  to  maintain  the  tradition  that  Char- 
lie Courtney  could  go  out  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves before  breakfast  and  row  a  boat 
faster  than  any  other  living  man. 

We  read  that  Courtney  won  his  race  in 
1868.  which  was  his  first,  in  a  boat  modeled 
and  made  by  himself,  a  craft  rough  and 
cumbersome,  weighing  eighty  pounds.  But 
in  his  home-made  contrivance  he  rowed 
easily  away  from  competitors  in  glistening 
racing-shells.  This  is  the  romance  of 
Courtney's  beginning.  Before  the  race  he 
had  been  the  village  carpenter.  The  rise 
into  national  championship  of  the  country 
lad  of  that  far-back  summer  meet  affords 
a  striking  chronicle  of  the  democracy  of 
sport. 

STEADINESS   GIVES  THE  AMERICAN 

GOLF  CHAMPIONSHIP  TO 

A  BRITISHER. 

PERHAPS  it  was  the  inevitable  pipe 
stuck  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth  which 
steadied  his  eye  and  nerved  his  hand  when 
Ted  Ray  walked  away  with  the  open  golf 
championship  of  the  United  States.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  brilliant 
player  rather  than  a  steady  pursuer  of  the 
little  corrugated  ball ;  but  it  was  his  even- 
ness of  stroke  and  temper  which  brought 
him  to  the  end  of  the  course  with  a  score 
of  295.  He  played  in  a  goodly  company, 
says  his  compatriot,  Harry  Vardon,  in  the 
New  York  World.  Leo  Diegel,  an  American 
born  and  bred,  threatened  him  to  the  last 
stroke;  Jock  Hutchison  needed  a  three  at 
the  eighteenth  hole  to  tie  the  score  at  295, 
but  ended  with  296;  and  Jack  Burke  and 
Vardon,  too,  made  the  same  number.  Ray 
was  happy,  says  Vardon,  and  continues: 

He  had  his  mind  set  on  winning  this 
tourney,  but  he  admits  that  he  was  lucky 
to  win.  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  field  of 
golfers  in  any  tourney,  and  it  took  more 
than  ability  to  make  the  strokes  to  win  it. 
The  strain  was  great,  the  greater  because 
of  the  large  number  who  were  making  fine 
scores.  There  were  many  who  could  not 
quite  stand  up  under  it,  but  it  must  be  said 
that  Leo  Diegel  has  much  courage.  He 
was  told  at  the  fourteenth  hole  that  Ray 
had  made  295,  but  still  he  went  on  in  all 
soundness  and  did  not  appear  to  become 
in  the  least  way  nervous. 

I  have  thought  at  times  that  Ray  was  a 
nervous  golfer,  I  have  thought  that  he  had 
the  tendency  to  overanxiety.  But  now  I 
know  that  he  has  courage  and  self-assur- 
ance as  much  as  any  of  them.  He  played 
his  strokes  for  the  best  when  he  needed  the 
best,  and  his  score  of  seventy-five  for  the 
afternoon  round  does  not  mean  quite  so 
much  when  it  is  considered  coldly.  He 
feels  that  it  is  not  a  score  to  be  very  proud 
of.  He  tells  of  two  breaks  in  the  afternoon 
round  that  might  have  been  heart-breaks 
for  a  less  sturdy  man. 

At  the  eighth  and  ninth  holes  he  played 
his  shots  well  to  the  pin,  the  one  at  the 
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irst  aid  to  leaky  radiators" 

NOTICE:^No  tool  kit  is  complete  without 

a  can  of  this  phenomenal  radiator  repair. 

Have  it  ready  for  an  emergency. 

WHEN  the  radiator  develops  a  leak,  be  ready  with  your 
can  of  Radiator  Neverleak,  the  famous  liquid  compound 
that  stops  the  leaks,  anywhere  in  cooling  system,  in 
5  to  10  minutes.     You'll  save  a  lot  of  trouble,  expense  and  time 
because  you'll  save  an  expensive  soldering  job. 

You  take  no  risk  !  Our  Million  Dollar  Guarantee  protects 
you.  It  clearly  states  that  if  Radiator  Neverleak  doesn't  quickly 
and  satisfactorily  stop  all  ordinary  leaks  in  cooling  system,  if  it 
impairs  or  clogs  the  system  in  any  way,  if  it  isn't  all  and  more 
than  we  claim  for  it,  your  dealer  will  refund  the  purchase  price 
or  replace  the  can,  free,  at  your  option. 

RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 

Simply  pour  contents  of  one  75c,  nine-ounce  can  into  water 
in  radiator.  No  dismantling,  no  drawing  off  water,  no  bother,  no 
delay.  The  Radiator  Neverleak  automatically  finds  the  leak  and 
stops  it,  making  a  repair  equal  to  and  often  better  than  soldering. 
It  withstands  vibration,  freezing  and  other  causes  of  leaks. 


Carry  a  can  in  the  tool  box.  Be  sure 
it's  the  genuine  Radiator  Neverleak  in  the 
yellow,  white  and  green  can.  Made  by 
specialists  in  Neverleak  products  for  over 
25  years.  75c  a  can,  at  all  dealers  or  sent 
direct. 

Buffalo  Specialty  Company 

The   V\mmm   People 
361  Ellicott  Street,       Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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eighth  being  within  a  yard.  He  putted 
quickly  and  missed.  Then  at  the  ninth, 
after  he  had  driven  well  down  the  center  of 
the  fairway,  sliced  into  a  he  several  yards 
from  the  green,  and  approached  to  within 
two  feet  of  the  green  with  a  deadly  accur- 
ate pitch  shot,  he  missed  his  putt,  the  ball 
sliding  around  the  lip  of  the  cup.  He  was 
out  in  thirty-five  and  should  have  been 
out  in  thirty-three. 

Coming  in,  he  first  struck  trouble  at  the 
hole  where  he  has  had  difficulty  all  through 
this  tourney.  That  was  the  sixth.  He  has 
got  a  five  there  four  times  in  succession, 
and  every  time  he  has  made  up  the  deficit 
of  one  stroke  by  holing  out  a  three  for  the 
par  four  seventh.  His  one  brilliant  shot 
of  the  day  was  at  the  fourth  hole  in  the 
afternoon,  where  he  ran  down  a  putt  at 
forty  feet  for  a  birdie  three. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  would  have  liked 
better  than  to  return  home  from  America 
from  my  last  visit  with  your  open  cham- 
pionship title.  It  was  not  to  be,  altho 
there  was  a  time  in  the  play  to-day  that  I 
thought  it  not  improbable.  My  morning 
score  was  seventy-one,  and  that  placed  me 
a  stroke  ahead  of  the  field,  Hutchison  and 
Diegel  following  immediately  with  total 
scores  of  219  and  Rav  with  the  third  lowest, 
220. 

I  started  out  the  deciding  round  as  if  I 
were  going  to  do  eqiially  as  well  as  I  had 
done  in  the  third  round;  going  out  I  had 
thirty-six,  and  because  of  misplays  and  a 
consequent  loss  of  j  two  strokes  I  lost  the 
best  chance  I  have  ever  had  for  a  champion- 
ship that  I  did  not  win. 

I  suppose  I  have  not  the  stamina  that 
once  I  possest.  The  strain  was  great,  I 
know,  and  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  fal- 
tered under  it  to-day,  so  that  is  some  satis- 
faction, tho  very  little.  I  have  no  excuse 
to  offer.  I  lost  because  another  man 
played  better  golf  than  I.  Perhaps  there 
was  pure  misfortune  that  prevented  one  of 
the  other  players  from  getting  the  lowest 
score.  But  that  is  all  a  part  of  the  game 
of  golf,  and  that  one  who  gets  the  unfor- 
tunate breaks  has  really  nothing  but  a 
memory  of  what  might  have  been. 

The  new  open  champion  of  the  United 
States  is  a  golfer  different  from  all  others 
in  the  game.  He  plays  his  own  game  in 
his  own  way.  I  like  to  watch  him  because 
he  does  play  it  so.  There  are  many  who 
play  golf  with  very  similar  styles.  Ted 
Ray  has  the  one  style  that  is  most  fitted 
to  his  construction,  and  that  is  the  nat- 
ural style.  He  began  to  play  in  his  early 
youth  and  naturally  fell  into  the  swing  that 
propels  the  longest  drive  that  it  is  my 
privilege  to  have  seen. 

Some  of  your  finest  golfers,  men  who 
might  well  and  easily  have  Avon  the  tourna- 
ment, were  clearly  off  form  or  playing  with 
the  fates  against  them.  Jim  Barnes,  who 
finished  with  298,  was  lucked  out  of  enough 
strokes  in  this  one  day  of  play  to  have  car- 
ried him  under  the  score  of  the  champion. 

His  particular  Xemesis  was  putting. 
He  drove  perfectly  and  approached  well, 
but  time  after  time  he  would  miss  or  come 
short  of  the  hole  by  the  width  of  a  blade 
of  grass.  Hagen  seems  not  to  have  got 
going  at  all.  He  and  Ted  Ray  qualified 
with  the  same  score  that  I  had,  155.  But 
he  did  not  regain  his  normal  keenness. 

I  sat  beside  the  eighteenth  green  this 
afternoon  after  I  had  finished  and  watched 
the  other  players  come  in.  Ted  Ray  was 
the  first  of  the  men  I  considered  possible 


winners  to  arrive.  He  came  up  after  a 
missed  putt  at  the  seventeenth,  with  a  drive 
almost  to  the  green  and  a  pitch  that  alighted 
a  foot  from  the  pin  and  rolled  almost  over 
the  edge  of  the  bunker  close  by  to  the  left, 
where  many  a  one  needed  a  six  to-day. 

His  lie  was  twelve  feet  or  more  from 
the  hole  and  he  badly  wanted  a  four  to 
prevent  a  tie  score.  He  felt  then  that  he 
could  have  enjoyed  a  three  still  more. 
But  first  he  stopt  to  light  his  inevitable 
pipe,  then  he  putted  and  was  short  by 
two  inches. 

When  Jock  Hutchison  was  putting  on  the 
eighteenth  green  this  morning,  he  lost  his 
fine  chance  for  a  tie-score  and  it  was  not 
his  fault  that  he  lost  it.  It  seems  that  the 
fates  were  teasing  him,  for  his  ball  carried 
so  close  to  the  tip  of  the  hele  that  a  stray 
puff  of  wind  might  have  blown  it  down. 

And  Diegel  had  the  same  sort  of  luck. 

Charles  Evans  and  Bobbie  Jones  were 
the  outstanding  ones  among  the  amateurs, 
both  having  played  soundly  and  having 
gone  through  with  unshattered  nerve. 
Evans  had  298  and  Jones  299.  Jones 
threatened  to  lead  the  field  at  the  ninth 
hole  in  the  last  round,  but  he  failed  to 
keep  up  the  pace. 

The  Inverness  course  can  stand  fine  iron 
play.  It  has  had  its  share  of  it  during  this 
tourney.  The  iron  play  of  all  leaders  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  they 
did  score  well.  Iron  play  had  much  to  do 
with  Ted  Ray's  victory. 

Ray  wanted  to  win  and  he  did.  I  am 
glad  of  it.  I  am  sure  the  golfing  people 
of  our  country  are  well  pleased,  and  I  am 
very  glad  because  of  that. 


TWO  PITCHERS  WHO  HAVE  GRUDGES 
AGAINST  THE  NEW  RULES 

THIS  season's  pitching  rules  are  a 
"crime"  in  the  opinion  of  Hod  Eller, 
star  twirler  with  the  World's  Champion  Cin- 
cinnati Club  and  the  leading  "shine  ball" 
pitcher  in  the  National  League  last  season. 
Mr.  Eller  admits  that  what  he  thinks  about 
the  rules  probably  isn't  going  to  have  any 
weight  with  the  Rules  Committee,  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  change  in  rules  has  debarred 
him  from  the  only  trade  he  has  mastered, 
the  "shine-ball"  exponent  feels  that  he 
has  a  kick  coming.  From  the  way  the 
baseball  world  goes  on  over  freak  deliveries 
one  would  think  that  the  man  who  had 
perfected  such  a  delivery  was  in  the  class 
with  robbers  and  pickpockets,  he  says.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  a  man  should  be  com- 
mended, thinks  Eller,  because  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  something  that  all  the  other 
pitchers  have  tried  and  failed  to  accom- 
plish. In  an  interview  granted  a  representa- 
tive of  The  Baseball  Magazine  (New  York) 
Mr.  Eller  told  of  how  he  developed  his 
freak  pitching: 

In  the  fall  of  1917  I  was  pitching  a 
game  at  the  Polo  Grounds.  It  was  a  very 
dark  day  and  the  ground  was  wet.  The 
ball  which  I  was  using  became  smeared 
with  dirt  and  I  tried  to  rub  off  this  dirt 
with  no  other  thought  than  to  be  able  to 
get  a  good  grip  of  the  ball.  I  rubbed  the 
ball  on  my  uniform  and,  as  most  of  the  dirt 
was  on  one  side,  that  side  got  a  pretty 
thorough  scouring.  I  then  threw  the  ball 
and  both  the  catcher  and  myself  were  sur- 
prized at  the  queer  break  it  made  when 
crossing  the  plate.     I  spoke  to  the  catcher 


about  this  after  the  inning  was  over  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  noticed  that  queer 
break.  He  said  he  had  and  wanted  to  know 
what  I  had  done  to  the  ball.  I  told  him 
nothing  except  to  rub  the  dirt  off  one  side. 
But  that  set  me  to  thinking.  I  concluded 
that  the  fact  that  I  rubbed  the  ball  un- 
commonly hard  had  something  to  do  with 
the  way  it  broke.  The  next  inning  I  began 
to  experiment  with  the  ball.  I  rubbed  it  on 
my  uniform,  held  it  in  different  positions  as 
I  threw  it,  and  noticed  that  it  showed  a 
decided  tendency  to  break  in  a  queer  man- 
ner. My  speed  was  uncommonly  good  that 
day  and  much  of  the  break  was  due  to  the 
hop  which  a  fast  ball  will  give  if  you  put 
enough  stuff  on  it.  This  would  account  for 
a  good  bit  of  the  break,  but  not  for  all  of  it. 
I  had  stumbled  upon  a  discovery  which  I 
was  bound  to  investigate.  In  the  ninth 
inning  of  that  game  I  gave  the  ball  an  un- 
usually hard  rubbing,  put  all  the  speed  I 
had  behind  it,  and  shot  it  over  the  plate. 
Rariden,  then  catching  for  the  Giants,  was 
opposing  the  batter.  He  went  out  on  three 
straight  strikes.  McGraw  sent  in  Lobert. 
He  managed  to  foul  one,  but  he  also  went 
out  on  three  straight  strikes.  And  so  did 
George  Burns.  The  papers  featured  the 
fact  that  I  had  struck  out  three  successive 
batters  with  nine  pitched  balls.  As  I  have 
said,  it  was  a  dark  day  and  my  speed  was 
unusually  good,  but  that  little  something 
extra  which  is  very  often  the  difference 
between  a  safe  hit  and  a  strike  did  come 
from  rubbing  the  ball. 

Eller  became  an  expert  in  handling  the 
"shine  ball."  Other  pitchers  tried  it,  but 
not  with  much  success,  the  result  being 
that  Eller  was  criticized  for  his  delivery  by 
the  other  clubs,  except  on  such  days  as  they 
"knocked  him  out  of  the  box."  Eller  says 
he  thinks  the  reason  the  others  did  not 
succeed  with  this  method  of  pitching  was 
that  they  did  not  practise  it  assiduously 
enough.  For  his  own  part  he  put  in  two 
years  of  practise.  The  true  secret  of  the 
"shine  ball"  is  simple,  he  avers,  and  he 
goes  on  to  explain  it: 

A  fast  ball,  if  you  can  get  enough  speed 
on  it,  will  do  what]  the  ball-players  call 
"hop."  That  is  to  say,  it  will  actually 
rise  as  it  crosses  the  plate,  but  it  will  also 
break  to  one  side.  Take  the  case  of  a 
right-handed  pitcher  like  myself  facing  a 
right-handed  batter.  If  I  threw  a  fast 
ball  with  enough  stuff  on  it,  it  would  rise 
possibly  an  inch  and  swerve  in  toward  the 
batter  probably  three  or  four  inches  from  a 
straight  line.  That  is  what  the  players  call 
the  "hop,"  and  without  this  hop  a  fast  ball 
is  perfectly  useless,  for  any  batter  in  the 
world  can  meet  it  fair  and  drive  it  a  mile. 
That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  what  frequently 
happens  in  a  game  where  a  pitcher  is  get- 
ting hit.  His  | pitching, muscles  have  tired 
to  a  point  where  he  can  no  longer  put  speed 
enough  behind  the  ball  to  make  it  hop. 

The  shine  ball  was  useless  unless  it  was 
thrown  with  considerable  speed.  It  de- 
pended entirely  upon  smoothing  a  surface 
on  one  side  of  the  ball.  Most  phayers  used 
paraffin  or  some  similar  substance  to  smooth 
the  ball.  But  this  was  not  necessary; 
merely  rubbing  the  ball  vigorously  would 
suffice,  if  you  could  put  enough  speed  be- 
hind it,  and  I  was  usually  able  to  do  that. 
A  properly  shined  ball  could  be  made  to 
break  in  various  ways,  but  the  common 
way  was  to  make  it  break  up;  that  is,  to 
give  it  all  the  effectiveness  of  a  fast  ball 
with  compound  interest  added.  To  make 
the  ball  break  up,  I  used  to  hold  it  so  that 
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ty  spot  was  on  top  of  the  ball.     The 
uld .  then  rise  when  it  crossed  the 
illy  three  or  four  inches,  a  much 
break  than  you  could  get  od  a  ball 
>eed  alone.     But  its  other  break, 
to  one  side,  was  entirely  contrary 
imilar  break  of  a  fast  ball.     I  have 
it  one  of  my  fast  balls  would  rise 
an  inch  and  break  toward  a  right- 
batter  perhaps  three  or  four  inches, 
line  ball,  held  as  I  have  described, 
se  at  least  three  or  four  inches  and 
vay  from  the  batter  perhaps  five  or 
3xperimented  by  holding  the  ball 
ent  ways.     With  the  smooth  spot 
ude,  you  could  get  it  to  break  to- 
e  batter  or  away  from  him,  but  I 
>r  never  used  such  a  break,  for  it 
particularly  effective.     The  batter 
eet  such  a  ball  much  more  easily 
3ould  the  ball  which  jumped  three 
iches  as  he  swung  to  meet  it.     But 
)  reverse  the  break  sometimes  by 
he  smooth  spot  on  the  under  sur- 
he  ball.     You  could  get  a  terrific 
the  ball  by  holding  it  that  way, 
t  like  the  break  of  a  spit-ball  and 
re  effective  than  the  average  curve. 

ler's  main  objection  seems  to  be 
[lules  Committee  did  not  give  him 
master  their  requirements.  He 
5  further  that  most  of  the  members 
tnmittee  were  entirely  unfamiliar 
ling  or  even  with  playing  ball  from 
point  of  the  player.     He  says: 

J-riffith  was  an  old  pitcher,  and  he 

i  had  the  least  license  to  object 

ne  ball,  for  in  his  day  he  used  to 

tie  ball  with  his  spikes  and  do 

>rything  else  to  it  that  the  law 

The  only  reason  he  never  used 

ball  himself  was  because  it  was 

nknown  in  his  day  and  he  never 

upOn,  the   secret.     I   had   some 

h  Griffith  on  this  point.     I  told 

light  it  was  a  little  too  much  to 

an's  livelihood   away   from   him 

.ithout  notice.     He  gave  as  an 

t  the  public  wanted  more  hitting. 

i  that  was  news  to  me.     T  had 

seen  a  crowd  get  up  and  leave 
ten  the  score  was  fourteen  to  ten, 

never  seen  the  crowd  leave  the 
n  the  score  was  one  to  nothing, 

thought  the  public  liked  a  tight, 
>d  contest.  But,  as  I  have  al- 
,  my  opinion  had  no  weight  with 

Committee 

believes  that  pitchers  should  be 
make  their  own  rules.  I  do  not 
h  a  privilege.  But  I  do  contend 
mmittee  which  determines  pitch- 
fhould  consist  of  the  presidents 
ective  leagues  and  a  chosen  body 
;.  They  at  least  know  what  a 
s  to  contend  with  and  will  be 
ive  him  a  square  deal.  For  the 
lave  kicked  hardest  against  the 
laven't  all  been  pitchers.  Some 
e  umpires. 

prominent  pitcher  who  takes 
>  express  himself  about  the  new 
im"  Sallee.  He  is  not  a  "shine- 
er,  but  was  suspended  from  the 
;en  days  because  on  a  hot  day 
lands  were  perspiring  he  rubbed 
•st  fingers  of  his  pitching  hand 
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with  resin  so  as  to  grip  the  ball  effectively. 
Sallee  asserts  that  he  is  a  law-abiding  citi- 
zen, and  when  the  new  rules  went  into  ef- 
fect he  decided  to  give  them  a  good,  faith- 
ful trial,  tho  he  was  pessimistic  about  their 
practicability.  The  result  was,  he  says, 
that  tho  in  all  his  previous  years  of  pitch- 
ing he  had  passed  a  man  with  bases  full 
just  twice,  this  season,  pitching  under  the 
new  rules,  he  has  already  passed  two  men 
with  bases  full,  besides  hitting  two  batters 
who  were  probably  nice  men  with  families 
to  support.     He  goes  on: 

Why  have  I  done  these  strange  things? 
Because  a  Rules  Committee,  composed  of 
six  men  (five  of  them  never  pitched  base- 
ball in  their  lives)  have  decided  that  it  is  ;i 
crime  for  a  pitcher  to  rub  resin  on  his  fin- 
gers. Anybody  who  thinks  that  a  crime 
ought  to  have  to  get  out  and  pitch  with  the 
bases  full,  nobody  out,  the  manager  hav- 
ing a  hemorrhage  and  the  thermometer 
ninety-eight  degrees.  He  would  discover 
that  trying  to  put  a  baseball  over  the  plate 
where  a  batter  can  not  reach  it  with  a  three- 
foot  bat  is  not  what  could  be  called  cold 
work.  He  would  discover  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  a  pitcher  has  a  tendency 
to  sweat,  and  he  would  also  discover  that 
if  his  fingers  were  damp  he  couldn't  control 
the  slippery  baseball  very  well. 

I  don't  believe  in  freak  deliveries.  I 
never  used  them  myself.  But  I  think  a 
pitcher  who  has  depended  on  them  ought 
to  have  time  to  change.  You  can  make  a 
bum  out  of  any  pitcher  who  ever  lived  by 
taking  away  his  favorite  delivery  from  him 
without  giving  him  a  chance  to  perfect  an- 
other one  in  its  place.  But  I  don't  think 
the  Rules  Committee  had  any  personal  hard 
feelings  against  me  when  they  drew  up 
these  new  rules.  I  never  used  the  shine 
ball  or  the  sailer  or  the  emery  ball  or  the 
mud  ball.  I  never  even  used  the  spit  ball. 
I  never  rubbed  a  ball  on  the  ground  the 
same  as  pitchers  used  to  do.  I  never 
rubbed  it  even  on  my  glove  when  that  was 
considered  perfectly  proper.  I  never  did 
anything  that  was  illegal  with  a  baseball. 
But  I  used  to  rub  my  fingers  with  resin 
because  I  can't  stop  sweating  on  a  hot  day. 
If  the  rule-makers  can  fix  up  that  little 
difficulty,  they  will  hear  no  complaint 
from  me. 

So  I  sat  down  by  myself  and  thought  the 
thing  over.  I  concluded  that  the  Cincin- 
nati Club  had  not  hired  me  because  they- 
were  stuck  on  my  face  or  figure.  My  con- 
tract mentions  something  about  pitching. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  hired 
to  pitch  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  do  it. 

So  the  other  day  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
back  pocket  and  felt  for  a  piece  of  resin  that 
I  thought  might  be  there.  Strange  to  say 
it  was.  The  umpire  on  the  field  told  me 
1  mustn't  do  that.  I  asked  him  why  not. 
He  said  I  was  violating  the  rules.  I  told 
him  that  I  never  violated  any  rules,  that 
I  was  only  a  poor  pitcher  trying  to  make 
an  honest  living  and  buy  pork  chops  for 
the  wife.  He  said,  "Don't  you  know  about 
the  new  rules?"  I  said,  "What  rules?" 
He  said,  "Why,  these  new  rules  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  drawn  up  for 
pitchers."  I  said,  "Xo,  1  don't  profess  to 
know  anything  about  those  things."  I 
said,  "  It  takes  all  my  time  to  pitch  ball  and 
try  to  fool  some  of  these  wise  batters  we 
have  in  this  League."  He  said,  "Well,  ac- 
cording to  these  rules  if  you  do  that  any 
more,  I  shall  have  to  put  you  out  of  the 
game  and  you  will  draw  a  ten  days'  sus- 
pension."    I  said,  "Very  well,  you  are  an 
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ENGINEERING  SERVICE,  to  be 
effective  in  complex  modern  industry, 
demands  broad  vision  and  the  ability  to  accom- 
plish. Lockwood,  Greene  service  has  been 
tested  and  proven  by  results  for  nearly  90  years. 

David  Whitman  of  Rhode  Island,  leading 
mill  engineer  of  his  day,  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
our  organization  in  1832.  Endowed  with  the 
progressive  spirit  of  this  pioneer  engineer,  with 
fresh  impetus  given  in  each  generation,  we  have 
steadily  enlarged  the  field  of  our  service.  Over 
3,000  plants  representing  many  lines  of  industry 
and  built  under  our  supervision  now  dot  this 
continent. 

Serving  as  occasion  arose,  we  entered  foreign 
fields.  Tobacco  factories  in  Cuba  and  Japan; 
textile  mills  in  the  Orient,  Chile,  Peru  and 
Norway;  public  utilities  in  France — all  show 
the  adaptability  of  Lockwood,  Greene  service 
to  the  needs  and  customs  of  every  land. 

We  have  gathered  under  our  standard  a  large 
staff  of  specialists  in  engineering,  architecture, 
construction,  manufacture  and  finance,  and  have 
imbued  these  men  with  high  ideals  of  service. 

Drawing  new  ideas  under  the  inspiration  of 
a  world-wide  experience,  we  are  equipped  to 
render  excellent  service  to  the  manufacturer  at 
home  and  abroad. 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 
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umpire  and  you  were  hired  to  do  a  certain 
work;  if  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  put 
me  out  of  the  game  and  suspend  me,  why 
I  never  like  to  criticize  a  man  for  doing 
his  duty,  but  I  consider  it  is  my  duty  to 
pitch  for  this  club.  That  is  what  I  am 
paid  to  do,  and  I  don't  want  to  get  money 
under  false  pretenses."  So  he  turned 
away  with  a  sad  look  in  his  eye  and  started 
reading  the  billboards  over  in  right  field. 
I  guess  he  found  they  were  pretty  interest- 
ing, for  he  didn't  bother  me  any  more. 

Now  I  may  be  a  criminal.  That  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  If  the  Cincinnati  Club 
wants  to  pay  me  my  salary  for  sitting  on 
the  bench  and  looking  pretty,  I  will  try  to 
look  just  as  pretty  as  I  can.  But  I  think 
they  will  make  a  poor  bargain.  If  they 
want  me  to  pitch,  however,  and  I  think 
they  do,  they  have  got  to  let  me  pitch  the 
only  way  that  pitching  can  be  done. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CHAPMAN,  KILLED 
BY  A  PITCHED  BALL 

THE  death  of  Ray  Chapman,  star  short- 
stop of  the  Cleveland  American  Base- 
ball Club,  who  was  killed  by  a  ball  thrown 
by  Carl  Mays,  premier  pitcher  of  the  New 
York  Yankees,  cast  gloom  over  the  base- 
ball world,  but  unfortunate  as  the  occur- 
rence admittedly  was,  a  number  of  editors 
note  the  fact  that  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  men  who  play  the  game  there 
are  few  accidents  in  baseball  and  fewer 
fatalities.  Grantland  Rice,  sports  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  says  that  the 
marvel  of  it  is  not  that  men  are  killed  here 
and  there  in  both  baseball  and  football, 
but  that  in  the  major  contests  so  few  fatali- 
ties ever  occur.  "When  you  consider  the 
number  of  big-league  pitchers  using  the 
speed  of  a  Johnson,  a  Walsh,  or  others, 
and  the  number  of  men  who  are  hit,"  he 
writes,  "the  wonder  grows  that  so  few 
accidents  result."  The  effect  on  a  pitcher 
after  hitting,  and  seriously  injuring  or 
killing,-  a  batsman  has  been  varied.  He 
recalls  that: 

Some  years  ago  Russ  Ford  beaned  Roy 
Corhan,  of  the  White  Sox.  Corhan  was 
not  expected  to  live.  His  condition  was 
serious  for  several  weeks.  During  this 
period  Ford  was  so  badly  upset  that  he 
was  of  no  further  use  to  his  club.  He  lost 
weight,  lost  effectiveness,  and  finally  had 
to  take  a  vacation  to  build  up  his  shattered 
nervous  system. 

He  was  never  the  same  effective  pitcher 
after  Corhan's  narrow  escape. 

A  short  while  after  this  accident  Tom 
Rodgers,  pitching  for  Nashville  in  the 
Southern  League,  killed  Johnny  Dodge, 
who  for  a  time  wras  with  both  Philadelphia 
and  Cincinnati. 

Dodge  was  killed  with  a  fast  ball  which 
caught  him  squarely  in  the  temple. 

But  the  effect  upon  Rodgers  seemed  to 
be  the  exact  opposite  of  Ford's  case.  As  we 
recall  the  statistics,  Rodgers  then  went  in 
and  won  five  consecutive  shut-out  games, 
doing  his  finest  work  of  the  year.  Rodgers's 
case  was  certainly  more  unusual  than  that 
of  Russ  Ford. 

The  ball  which  struck  Chapman  and 
fractured    his    skull    has    been    variously 
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described  as  a  "submarine"  ball  and  a 
"bean"  ball,  which  is  thrown  near  the 
head  of  the  batsman  in  order  to  make  him 
back  away  from  the  plate  and  thus  discon- 
cert him.  For  a  time  after  the  game  there 
was  talk  by  other  teams  of  having  Mays 
disbarred;  but  he  was  held  blameless  for 
the  accident.  However,  there  is  some 
agitation  to  have  the  "bean"  ball  banished 
as  not  only  dangerous  but  lacking  in  sports- 
manship. Ross  Tenney,  writing  in  the 
Cleveland  Press,  observes  that  there  is  a 
feeling  that  Chapman  would  not  have 
been  struck  had  not  this  particular  type 
of  ball  been  pitched.  And  he  believes  that 
baseball's  lawmakers  should  meet  in 
special  midseason  session  and  adopt  a  rule 
that  would  banish  the  "bean"  ball  from 
the  game.  "Penalize  the  ball  thrown  at 
the  head  of  a  batsman  and  all  base- 
runners  two  bases  each,"  he  urges,  "and 
you  will  see  the  last  of  the  'bean'  ball. 
The  'bean'  ball  has  never  contributed  any- 
thing to  the  science  of  baseball.  And  when 
'bean'  balls  cost  games  pitchers  will  not 
throw  them."  But  almost  every  baseball 
player  of  any  experience  has  been  ' '  beaned  " 
at  one  time  or  another,  and  once  in- a  while 
somebody  is  killed,  says  the  New  York 
Times.  However,  players  and  sporting 
writers  of  long  memories  can  not  recall 
that  any  man  was  ever  killed  before  in  the 
major  leagues.     It  is  observed  further: 

In  the  average  nine-inning  game  perhaps 
some  two  hundred  balls  are  pitched. 
There  are  approximately  twelve  hundred 
major-league  games  in  a  year.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  balls  are  pitched  up  to 
batters  in  the  course  of  a  big-league  season. 
and  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  batter  has 
been  killed.  All  in  all,  baseball  is  a  pretty 
safe  game,  despite  the  legs  broken  in  sliding 
to  base  and  the  occasional  blood-poisoning 
from  a  spike  cut.  For  even  when  a  batter 
is  hit  in  the  head  by  a  pitched  ball,  usually 
he  has  been  able  to  duck  or  dodge  so  that 
it  strikes  a  glancing  blow  and  at  a  point 
where  the  skull  is  not  so  thin.  Chapman 
was  hit  squarely  in  a  weak  spot.  The 
fact  that  most  of  the  deaths  from  this 
cause  in  the  game  are  in  amateur  and  semi- 
professional  circles  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
inexperience  of  young  players,  who  are 
unable  to  judge  the  break  of  a  curve  in 
time  to  move  their  heads  out  of  line. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  danger  to  the 
Cleveland  club's  pennant  chances  from  the 
loss  of  Chapman.  Something  might  also 
be  said  of  the  disadvantage  which  the  New 
York  club  may  sustain  from  the  reaction  on 
Carl  Mays,  the  pitcher  who  threw  the  ball. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  for 
some  time  to  come  pitchers  all  through  the 
league  will  be  a  little  more  careful  not  to 
graze  a  batter's  head,  and  that  will  prob- 
ably mean  more  batting. 

Unlike  football,  baseball  has  never  been 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  game.  "It  is  the 
exceptional  fatality,  therefore,  that  proves 
the  comparative  safeness  of  baseball,"  says 
the  Troy  Record,  and  notes  that — 

Football,  even  under  present  rules,  is 
brutal  compared  with  it.  Swimming  on  a 
pleasant  Sunday  or  holiday  has  more 
fatalities  than  big-league  baseball  has  in 
years.  Compared  with  automobiling,  base- 
ball is  as  safe  as  a  game  of  parlor  croquet. 


Yet  no  sport  is  free  from  the  element  of 
danger,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  say  that 
baseball  is  not  dangerous.  There  always 
is  the  chance  of  the  batter  being  struck  by 
a  pitched  ball,  particularly  as  the  modern 
pitcher  has  developed  not  only  speed  but 
curves  that  are  meant  to  puzzle  the  keen- 
est eye.  But  professional  ball  is  safer 
than  amateur  ball  because  of  the  greater 
ability  and  keenness  of  the  players  of 
professional  ball 

Fortunately  the  fans  that  throng  the 
grand  stands  very  seldom  are  compelled 
to  witness  such  an  accident,  and  the  pres- 
ent fatality  probably  will  have  been 
erased  from  the  memory  of  fandom  before 
another  occurs. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  accident, 
Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  and  Washington 
players  talked  about  a  "strike"  against 
the  pitcher  who  had  thrown  the  fatal  ball, 
but  later  judgment  of  the  occurrence  was 
that  it  was  a  pure  accident.  Pitcher  Mays 
himself  "took  great  comfort,"  according 
to  the  New  York  World,  "from  the  fact 
that  when,  Chapman  regained  con- 
sciousness in  the  club-house,  before  being 
removed  to  the  hospital,  he  said  to  John 
Henry,  the  former  Washington  catcher, 
who  was  one  of  his  closest  friends:  "I'm 
all  right.  Tell  Mays  not  to  worry."  Mays 
himself  is  reported  to  have  said  at  an  inter- 
Ariew  some  time  later: 

"Chapman  was  one  of  the  hardest  men 
to  pitch  to  in  the  league.  He  was  plucky, 
crouched  over  the  plate,  and  the  only  way 
to  get  a  ball  over  was  to  pitch  it  so  low  that 
there  was  a  risk  of  it  being  called  a  ball. 
In  the  fifth  inning  on  Monday  I  pitched 
him  a  straight  ball  inside,  just  above  the 
waist.  I  expected  that  he  would  drop  as 
Ruth  does  when  the  pitchers  swing  them 
in  close  to  the  big  fellow  to  drive  him 
away  from  the  plate.  Instead  he  ducked 
and  the  ball  hit  him.  I  found  a  rough 
place  on  the  ball  afterward  and  believe  that 
made  it  sail  in  far  more  than  I  intended." 

It  was  Chapman's  loyalty  to  his  team 
and  his  home  town  that  caused  him  to 
play  ball  this  season,  for  he  had  agreed 
Avith  his  bride  that  he  should  remain  in 
business.  But  he  had  been  feted  and 
treated  by  Cleveland  people,  and  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  help  bring  the  pen- 
nant home  as  a  reward  for  their  kindness. 
The  Providence  News  pays  this  tribute 
to  him: 

His  exemplary  career  carries  a  lesson  for 
all.  He  was  from  first  to  last  a  hard- 
working, cheerful  teammate.  In  the  hope 
of  accomplishment  he  made  many  an  error, 
as  most  of  us  do.  But  he  went  after  balls 
that  most  players  would  never  attempt  to 
get  and  sometimes  turned  "impossibility" 
into  accomplishment.  Personal  records 
did  not  count  with  him  where  there  was 
hope  of  achievement  that  would  help  as  a 
whole. 

Chapman  was  second  on  his  team's 
batting  list — the  sacrificer.  It  was  his 
business  to  advance  the  other  fellow,  to 
hit  himself  out,  but  get  the  other  player  to 
second.  He  was  the  leading  sacrifice- 
hitter  of  the  league.  Down  through  the 
years  he  team-worked  for  victory,  never 
sulking,  always  optimistic,  praising  the 
other  fellow.  He  was  the  gentleman  of  his 
profession,  who  sought  no  adornment  but 
wished  well  the  way  of  all. 
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What  OneYear  of  "Acid-Mouth" 
Can  Do  to  Your  Teeth 


Literally,  of  course,  "Acid-Mouth"  does 
not  work  by  the  calendar.  It  starts  at  some 
undetermined  period  in  a  person's  life,  and 
stays  persistently  but  quietly  on  the  job  until 
the  first  stab  of  pain  or  pinhole  cavity  warns 
that  all  is  not  well  with  the  teeth.  It  may 
take  years  for  the  comparatively  mild  mouth 
acids  to  undermine  the  enamel,  but  one  year 
of  "Acid-Mouth"  can  play  swift  havoc  with 
even  the  hardest  enamel  once  it  has  begun 
definitely  to  weaken. 


'» 


Make  your  own  Test  for  "Acid-Mouth' 

Write  to  us  for  free  supply  of  Litmus  Test 
Papers  and  10-day  Free  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste.  Place  one  of  the  blue  Litmus 
Papers  on  your  tongue,  and  keep  it  there  until 
thoroughly  moistened.  If  it  remains  blue, 
you  are  free  from  "Acid-Mouth,"  and  there- 
fore exceptionally  fortunate,  since  95  in  every 
lOOpeople  are  believed  tohave"Acid-Mouth." 
But  if  it  turns  pink,  your  mouth  is  in  an  un- 
favorable acid  condition. 


PCBCCO 


REG.  V.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


TOOTH  PASTE 

Counteracts  "Acid-Mouth" 

If  the  Litmus  Paper  does  turn  pink,  make  this 
second  test:  First  brush  your  teeth  and  gums 
thoroughly  with  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  from  the 
trial  tube,  then  place  another  Litmus  Paper  on 
your  tongue.  This  time  it  will  stay  blue,  thus 
demonstrating  Pebeco's  ability  to  give  prompt 
aid  in  checking  mouth  acids. 

Consult  with  your  dentist  twice  a  year  and  use 
Pebeco  twice  a  day.  That  way  you  may  keep 
all  your  teeth  for  life. 

Pebeco  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere 


Litmus 

Test 
Papers 


LKHN  &  FIISK,  Inc. 

Greenwich  and  Morton  Sts.,  New  York 

Please  send  me  your  litmus  Test  Papers  ami  Ten- 
day  Trial  Tube  of  Pebeco  without  cost  or  obligation 
to  me. 


OUR    SIGN   IS    OUR    BOND 
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Canadian  Agents 

K.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  1 

10  McCall  St.,  Toronto 


Name • 

!  Strict  and  No. 
:  City  or  Town. 
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ADVENTURES   IN   FIDDLING 


THE  fiddler-errant  was  toiling  up  many 
pairs  of  stairs  to  return  a  borrowed 
'cello,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  stranger. 
It  was  in  France,  during  the  war.  The 
stranger  was  a  short  person  in  a  semi- 
military,  semipostman's  blouse  and  a  semi- 
postman's,  semiecelesiastieal  cap.  He  fixt 
tlie  fiddler  earnestly  with  deep-set  eyes — 
the  eyes  of  an  enthusiast,  burning  un- 
quenchably  behind  small,  steeLbowed 
spectacles. 

"Sir,"  he  cried,  "I  demand  pardon,  but 
do  vou  play  that?"  He  pointed  to  the 
'cello. 

"Mais  out,  monsieur,"  replied  the  fiddler 
in  his  best  French,  for  in  his  less  romantic 
moments  he  was  but  a  lieutenant  in  the 
American  Army. 

"Do  you  play  it  well?" 

Modestly  the  American  explained  that 
while  life  in  the  trenches  had  not  improved 
his  technique,  still,  in  his  day — 

"Hold,  enough!"  cried  the  ecclesiastical 
stranger.  Decision  dawned  on  the  little 
face,  and  the  pointed  beard  bristled  deter- 
minedly. "My  mind  is  made.  Let  me 
entreat  you  to  come  and  save  me  from 
destruction!" 

The  lieutenant  began  to  realize  that  this 
was  a  dark  and  lonely  stair  and  that  it 
might  be  well  to  humor  the  stranger.  So 
he  said  sympathetically:  "Of  course,  I'll 
save  you  from  destruction — that  is,  if  I'm 
up  to  it.  You  must  tell  me  how  the  thing 
can  be  done." 

"Know,  then,"  returned  the  little  man, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  entire  five  feet 
four,  "that  I  am  the  Abbe  Quillper.  On 
the  morrow  I  produce  and  conduct,  for  the 
first  time  on  the  Azure  Coast,  the  opera  of 
'Joseph  in  Egypt,'  by  the  immortal  Mehul. 
Alas!  at  this  the  eleventh  hour,  my  violon- 
cellist lies  stricken  with  the  Spanish  influ- 
enzat  Behold,  I  have  ground  to  a  powder 
the  soles  of  my  boots  in  running  about  Nice 
to  find  another  'cellist.  Vain  quest!  All 
are  either  struggling  in  the  throes  of  over- 
work or  lie  in  the  clutches  of  the  epidemic. 
I  know  not  in  which  direction  to  turn. 
Voila!" 

He  showed  his  foot.  Sure  enough,  he 
had  spoken  the  truth.  He  was  on  his 
uppers. 

The  American  leaned  against  the  balus- 
trade and  summarized  the  situation. 
Joseph  was  a  musical  character  whom  he 
had  hitherto  encountered  neither  in  nor 
out  of  Egypt.  This  astonishing  stranger 
was  proposing  that,  as  sole  'cellist  of  heaven 
alone  knew  what  orchestra,  chorus,  and 
hand  of  protagonists,  the  fiddler  should 
read  "Joseph"  at  sight,  without  rehearsing, 
and  at  the  premiere  performance.  Truly  a 
dubious  proposal!  On  the  other  hand, 
what  untold  possibilities  it  opened  up  in  the 
line  of  vagabond  musical  adjrenlure!  It 
was  a  sporting  proposition  ideally  calcu- 
lated to  inflame  the  imagination  of  the  true 
fiddler-errant. 

"AbbS,"  he  cried.  "I'm  your  man!" 

Early  the  following  afternoon  'cello  and 
lieutenant  drove  up  to  the  appointed  num- 
ber. A  lady,  "one  hundred  years  of  age," 
answered  his  knock.  He  thought  she 
seemed  a  fit  companion  for  the  pyramids 
and  inquired  if  that  were  Egypt.  She 
donned   a  bonnet   that    would   have   done 


credit  to  the  sphinx,  and  tottered  forth  in 
the  lead.  An  apparently  vast  throng  was 
struggling  for  admittance  to  a  small 
building. 

"Behold  the  opera-house,"  announced 
the  sphinx,  and  vanished. 

The  lieutenant,  Robert  Haven  Schauf- 
fier,  in  his  book,  "Fiddler's  Luck"  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston),  otherwise1 
described  as  "the  gay  adventures  of  a, 
musical  amateur,"  goes  on  to  tell  how  his 
bow  saved  "Egypt." 

' '  I  formed  myself  into  what  a  football 
player  would  have  called  'interference,' 
and  preceded  the  'cello  into  the  interior. 
Four  hundred  of  the  natives  of  Nice  were 
jamming  a  parochial  theater.  The  Abbe 
Quillper  extricated  himself  and  me  from  the 
mob,  greeted  me  with  mingled  affection  and 
relief,  and  installed  me  in  the  sharp  angle 
made  by  the  port  railing  of  the  orchestra. 

"We  musicians  were  jammed  together 
with  such  a  strict  economy  of  space  that 
my  iip-bow  speared  a  second-violinist  pain- 
fully in  the  lumbar  region,  while  my  down- 
bow  played  the  mischief  with  the  other 
'cellist,  a  charming  lad  of  seventeen.  After 
the  overture  began,  however,  it  became  clear 
that  if  I  could  manage  to  play  my  part 
with  one  continuous  down-bow  it  would  be 
better  for  the  musical  quality  of  the 
opera.  .  .  .  For  the  lad  could  be  counted 
upon  with  certainty  to  do  only  one  thing — 
and  that  was  to  play  the  wrong  note  in 
the  right  place.  .  .  .  Throughout  that 
memorable  afternoon  I  spent  my  force  in 
inducing  the  latter,  by  veiled  innuendo, 
entreaty,  cajolery,  and  at  last  by  threats 
of  personal  violence,  to  play  only  the  rests. 
At  length  I  succeeded.  But  the  good  lad, 
far  from  resenting  my  efforts,  turned  pages 
for  me,  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  my  head, 
and  then  quenched  them  with  bottles  of 
beer  which  he  brought  me  during  the 
entr'actes. 

"Tho  candor  compels  me  to  refer  to  it 
as  one  speaks  of  the  sick,  the  performance 
did  almost  as  well  as  was  to  be  expected 
\inder  the  circumstances.  Only  three  times 
that  afternoon,  despite  the  Bolshevik  activ- 
ities of  my  side  partner,  did  we  come  to 
absolute  grief  and  cease  and  determine  and 
gird  ourselves  anew  for  the  fray  and  begin 
back  again  at  the  letter  Q. 

"There  was  a  fourth  time,  tho,  when  it 
would  have  been  somewhat  better  had  we 
ceased,  or,  at  least,  determined.  This  was 
when  the  Children  of  Israel  had  to  do  a 
grand  triumphal  parade  aroimd  a  stage  at 
least  fifteen  by  twenty  feet  in  expanse. 
The  cornetist  started  off  all  by  himself  with 
a  truly  brilliant  fanfare1.  Taking  their  cue 
almost  at  once  from  the  cornet,  the  Children 
of  Israel,  led  by  the  Boy  Benjamin,  began, 
with  the  greatest  confidence  and  resolu- 
tion, to  sing  something  in  French,  the  pur- 
port of  which  I  could  not  catch,  probably 
because  I  was  counting  my  rests. 

"Then  we  of  the  orchestra  came  in. 
But  as  soon  as  we  took  in  the  nature  of  the 
sounds  we  were  emitting,  we  exchanged 
glances  of  dazed  bewilderment,  not  unmin- 
gled  with  consternation.  We  vere  playing 
in  a  different  hey!  Simeon,  old  villain  that 
he  was,  winced  painfully.  The  beard  of 
the  Patriarch  Jacob  palpitated  with  a  pro- 
found emotion.     The  Boy  Benjamin  grew 


paler  by  several  degrees,  but  he  did  not 
falter.  He  glared  down  at  us  with  an  ex- 
pression like  that  of  the  poilu  in  the  poster 
who  is  saying,  'They  shall  not  pass!' 

"Made  sadder  and  wiser  by  previous 
painful  experiences  with  amateur  orches- 
t  tas,  I  saw  in  a  .flash  what  had  happened, 
and  swore  under  my  breath  that  no  cornet- 
ist ought  to  be  'allowed  at  large  without  a 
keeper.  This  one,  with  the  absent-minded- 
ness of  true  genius,  had  inserted  in  his  in- 
strument the  short  B-flat  shank  instead  of 
the  long  A  shank,  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed for  him  by  the  immortal  Mehul." 

Anarchy  now  reigned  supreme,  says  the 
lieutenant.  He  endeavored  to  become  the 
man  of  the  hour  and  jump  into  the  breach. 
He  hoped  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  in- 
terests by  transposing  his  part  to  the  ex- 
alted key  6f  the  cornet  and  of  Israel,  and 
then,  by  a  gradual  subsidence,  to  lead  the 
vocalists  down  to  the  more  mundane  levels 
of  the  orchestra.  But  in  vain  was  his  hope 
of  compromise,  and  to  this  day  he  is  sure 
the  audience  is  convinced  that  Mehul, 
when  he  really  tries,  can  be  fully  as  modern 
a  composer  as  even  Bloch  or  Schonberg  or 
Stravinsky. 

"As  became  a  stage  under  the  direction 
of  an  abbe,"  continues  Mr.  Schauffler, 
"the  buskined  boards  remained  entirely 
free  from  all  authentic  petticoats.  When 
I  found  my  way  behind  the  scenes  during 
the  first  entr'acte,  I  sought  in  vain  for  the 
gay  Mrs.  Potiphar,  nor  could  I  discover 
dancing  girls  nor  Nile  maidens  nor  a 
daughter  of  any  of  tl^e  Pharaohs.  It  was 
all  strictly  stag.  But  I  distributed  cigar- 
ettes amiricaines  with  impartial  hand  to  the 
children  of  light  and  darkness,  and  noted 
that  even  the  virtuous  Joseph  did  not  re- 
pulse the  offer  of  an  Egyptian  Deity. 

"All  the  time  I  marveled  more  and  .more 
and  was  astonished  in  spirit  at  the  versa- 
tility of  that  myriad-minded  man,  the 
Abbe  Quillper.  During  the  first  act  I  had 
noticed  that  this  maestro,  whenever  the 
music  ceased  for  so  much  as  ten  measures  in 
slow  time,  or  twenty  in  quick,  had  always 
instantly  cast  down  his  baton  and  doubled 
for  the  stage  door  with  grim  determination, 
elbowing  aside,  with  a  technique  evidently 
begotten  of  long  practise,  the  throng  that 
blocked  the  side  passage,  a  few  of  whom 
reposed  habitually  on  the  back  of  my  neck. 
I  now  saw  why  this  economy  of  time.  The 
man  was  living,  not  a  double,  but  a  quin- 
tuple life.  .  .  .  When  I  first  arrived  in  the 
wings  he  was  busily  enveloping  the  chorus 
in  flowing  draperies  of  orange,  scarlet,  and 
royal  purple.  His  ?;>o?7  (/-postman's  coat  of 
many  colors  had  been  cast  aside  and  he  was 
now  'transpiring'  so  freely  that  his  earnest 
little  beard  "was  quite  moist.  Then,  mov- 
ing so  swiftly  that  the  sight  scarce  could 
follow  him  in  his  flight,  he  made  one  con- 
vidsive  leap,  dragged  a  tall  ladder  from  a 
recess,  seized  a  hammer,  armed  himself  to 
the  teeth  with  tacks,  and  began  tacking  up 
a  back-drop  consisting  of  the  Sahara  Des- 
ert, the  pyramids,  an  obelisk  or  two,  and  a 
sphinx  closely  resembling  the  good  lady  who 
had  conducted  me  thither. 

"From  that  eminence,  breathing  out 
threatenings  and  tacks,  he  successfully 
composed  a  difference  that  had  arisen  he- 
1  ween  Cad  and  the  progenitor  of  the  half 
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Protects  and  equips  the  home 

ZlNC  renders  its  service  in  the  home  through  many  channels. 

The  paint  on  your  walls,  the  shades  at  your  windows,  the  linoleum 
on  your  floor,  your  galvanized  water  tank  and  porcelain  sink — these 
and  many  other  articles  require  zinc  in  their  manufacture. 

By  furnishing  the  highest  grade  zinc  products  to  manufacturers 
of  these  goods,  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company  makes  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  decoration,  protection  and  equipment  of 
the  home. 

Whether  the  product  required  in  the  manufacture  of  these  vari- 
ous articles  is  Metallic  Zinc,  Zinc  Oxide  or  Albalith,  (our  im- 
proved light-resisting  Lithopone),  this  company  can  always  be 
depended  on  to  furnish  the  quality  needed  and  the  amount  desired. 
Its  experience,  facilities  and  resources  offer  decided  advantages 
to  manufacturers  who  demand  materials  that  are  both  superior  and 
uniform  in  quality.  Our  Research  Department  is  at  the  service 
of  all  manufacturers  who  seek  advice  on  the  use  of  zinc  products. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,  New  York 
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CHICAGO:     Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 
PITTSBURGH:    The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building 
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tribe  of  Manasseh,  in  re  the  equitable  divi- 
sion of  a  joint  bottle  of  beer.  (Bearing  in 
mind  a  painful  but  quickly  smothered  com- 
motion which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
i  osuing  ad  in  the  ranks  of  the  bare-footed 
( 'hildren  of  Israel,  I  sometimes  wonder  now, 
recollecting  these  emotions  in  tranquillity, 
whether,  before  the  curtain  rose,  all  those 
tacks  had  been  retrieved  from  the  well-trod 
stage.) 

"With  his  own  hands  the  good  Abbe 
clutched,  carried,  and  set  in  position  the 
bath-chair  in  the  depths  of  which  the  Patri- 
arch Jacob  (aged  seventeen)  was  to  recline 
:it  the  dramatic  moment  when  his  son 
Joseph  (aged  nineteen)  would  break  to  him 
the  news  of  then-  mutual  relation.  No 
sooner  was  this  a  fait  accompli,  than,  purple 
and  streaming,  the  great  Quillper  rushed 
forth  with  a  play  of  elbows  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  impatient  groundlings,  button- 
ing his  po il  (/-postman's  raiment  as  he  ran, 
seized  and  brandished  the  baton  in  a  mas- 
terful manner,  and  the  fun  was  on  again." 

Despite  the  rich  variety  of  the  entertain- 
ment,  however,  the  'cellist  found,  after  hours 
of  jammed  huddling  in  the  angle  of  the 
•  •rchestra  railing,  that  the  performance 
seemed  long.  So  when  the  curtain  finally 
fell  upon  a  scene  of  touching  but  triumphant 
•omposition  of  all  conflicting  claims,  he 
reached  out  his  hand  for  the  "blouse"  of 
his  'cello  with  a  sigh  of  undeniable  relief. 
For  four  mortal  hours  he  had  been  pent  in 
the  stifling  atmosphere  of  Egypt.  He 
yearned  for  a  breath  of  the  vital  airs  of  the 
Azure  Coast.    But  it  was  not  to  be,  he  says : 

"  Un  moment?  interposed  my  colleague. 
'Do  you  not  wish  to  await  the  singing  of 
the  "Marseillaise?'" 

"Why,  yes,  of  com-se,  I'd  await  it!  It 
would  never  do  for  me  to  bolt  just  then, 
however  much  I  wished  to.  I  was  the 
only  American  present,  and  in  uniform 
besides 

"Wielding  practised  elbows,  the  Abbe 
rushed  into  the  wings.  From  my  position 
on  the  extreme  flank  of  the  orchestra,  and 
endowed  as  I  was  an  by  all-foreseeing  Pro- 
vidence with  a  long  and  adaptable  neck, 
which  I  now  craned,  I  beheld  that  myriad- 
minded  man  washing  the  grease-paint  from 
<  iff  the  grubby  countenances  of  the  Children 
of  Israel. 

"Back  tore  the  Abbe,  leaving  human 
i  ddies  in  his  wake.  He  rapped  so  loudly  for 
Mention  that  he  cracked  his  baton.  He 
-houted  hoarse  and  impassioned  but  pre- 
cise directions  to  an  invisible  electrician. 
Everybody  was  on  the  qui  vive.  For  at  the 
foot  of  the  program  in  heavy  type  stood: 

"  'Apotheose  a  la  France  et  Chant  de  la 
Marseillaise.' 

"But  when  the  curtain  finally  rolled  up 
its  full  majestic  height,  we  beheld  the  Allies 
•rrouped,  each  under  his  own  flag.  The  en- 
suing performance  of  the  French  national 
hymn  lacked  volume,  so  completely  were 
we  all  stupefied  by  the  beauty  and  sub- 
limity of  the  spectacle. 

"It  was  getting  on  toward  the  dinner 
hour.  I  reached  for  the  blouse,  but  felt  a 
detaining  hand  on  my  arm.  'Encore  la 
Marseillaise!'  whispered  my  fellow  'cellist. 

.  .  Eleven  times,  hand  running,  by  ac- 
tual count,  did  we  perform  the  national 
hj  mn  of  France! 

"At  length  the  Abbe,  definitively  casting 
down  his  ruined  baton,  made  for  the  stage 
door  at  top  speed.  To  my  surprize  and  no 
small  embarrassment,  however,  he  did  not 
f.ur«1  as  usual  into  the  wings.     Instead,  lie 
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stopt  directly  behind  me,  leaned  over  the 
railing  of  the  orchestra,  flung  his  arms  about 
my  neck,  and  acclaimed  me  distinctly  be- 
fore the  interested  audience  as  the  savior 
of  Joseph,  the  Children  of  Israel,  the  science 
of  four-part  harmony,  and  the  immortal 
Mehul.  And,  working  up  to  an  impas- 
sioned climax.  'Monsieur  le  Lieutenant 
americain,'  said  he,  'will  you  not  deign  to 
bear  me  company  around  the  corner? 
There,  on  the  sidewalk  before  the  Cafe  de 
Monte  Carlo,  shall  I  invite  you  to  join 
together  with  me  in  an  aperitif.  Thanks 
to  you,  "Egypt"  is  saved!'" 
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AN  OLD-FASHIONED  ANGEL 

YOU  may  judge  the  kind  of  book  she 
wrote  from  their  titles.  There  was 
"Queenie's  Promise,"  and  there  was  "One 
Maid's  Word,"  and  others,  ending  with 
"Lord  Effingham."  Her  day  was  over, 
for  the  world  had  gone  beyond  her  senti- 
mental, rather  absurd,  sweet,  old  stories. 
But  her  responsibilities  remained.  For 
years  she  had  carried  her  family  on  her 
back,  and  now  that  she  was  old  and  they 
grown  she  still  had  them  to  carry.  All  her 
life  she  had  "managed."  "She  managed 
to  write  those  flowery,  sentimental  books 
of  hers  in  a  room  full  of  crawling,  experi- 
mental, loud-voiced  babies.  She  managed 
to  break  in  a  series  of  savage  handmaidens, 
who  married  as  soon  as  she  had  taught 
them  how  to  do  their  work;  she  managed  to 
mend  stair-carpets,  to  stick  up  fresh  wall- 
papers, to  teach  her  children  their  prayers, 
and  how  to  read  and  write;  she  managed 
to  cook  the  dinners  during  the  servantless 
periods.  .  .  .  But  most  of  all,  she  managed 
to  put  up  with  Ferdinand.  She  had  loved 
him  truly  and  strongly,  but  she  was  a  clear- 
sighted little  woman,  and  she  could  not  be 
fooled  twice  in  the  same  way,  which,  from 
some  points  of  view,  is  a  misfortune  in  a 
wife.  So  gradually  she  found  him  out,  and 
with  every  bit  of  him  that  crumbled  away 
something  of  herself  crumbled  too.  .  J  '. 
Ferdinand  was  an  expensive  luxury.  She 
worked  every  day  and  all  day,  believing 
in  her  stories  with  a  pathetic  persistence, 
cherishing  all  her  press  notices.  She  had 
a  large  ^public,  and  made  a  fairly  large, 
fairly  regular  income,  but  there  was  never 
enough  money,  because  Wallbridge  not 
only  speculated  and  gambled  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  but  also  required  a  great  deal 
for  his  own  personal  comforts  and  luxuries. 
.  .  .  For  many  years  Ferdinand,  or  Ferdie,  as 
he  was  called  by  a  large  but  always  chang- 
ing circle  of  friends,  was  one  of  the  most 
carefully  drest  men  in  town.  He  had  au 
office  somewhere  in  the  city,  but  his  various 
attempts  at  business  always  failed  sooner 
or  later,  and  then  ...  he  would  settle 
down  ...  to  a  long  period  of  what  he 
called  rest." 

We  meet  Violet.  Wallbridge  ("Happy 
House,"  by  Baroness  von  Hutten,  Doran) 
on  the  event  of  the  marriage  of  her  second 
daughter.  A  reporter,  Oliver  Wick,  has 
come  to  interview  her.  Interviews  had 
been  growing  rare,  and  "when  he  told  her 
who  he  was,  and  his  errand,  she  flushed 
with  pleasure 

"'My  chief  thought  the  public  would  he 
interested  in  the  wedding.  He  tells  me 
this  daughter — the  bride,  1  mean — was  the 
original  of — of — one  of  your  chief  heroines.' 

"'Yes,  she's  the  original  of  'Rose  Par- 
nienter'  ...  I  wish  you  had  seen  her. 
but  you  can  say  she  was  looking  beautiful, 
for  she  was.'" 

The  interview  goes  on  between  the  keen, 
shrewd  young  man,  who  has  quickly  sized 
up  the  whole  situation,  but   who  is  imme- 
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Children  are  sent  to 
school  and  college  that 
they  may  be  better  trained 
in  mind  and  body  to  meet 
successfully,  the  compe- 
tition and  responsibilities 
of  their  own  productive 
age. 

Equip  your  children  with 
WottermajVs 
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FotnV^Pfen 

It  teaches  unconsciously, 
habits  of  neatness,  exactness 
and  fluent  expression,  all  of 
which  contribute  greatly  to 
a  successful  career.. 

Business  men  and  women, 
the  world  over,  have  found 
its  greater  convenience  and 
absolute  reliability  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  their  every 
day  equipment. 

Three  type*: 

Regular,  Safety  and  Self  Filling 

$2.50  and  up  at  Be»t  Dealers 

L  £.  Waterman  Company 

191  Broadway,  New  York 
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You  Can  Make 
*500  to  »1000 

a  Month  Milling 

in  your  community  on  this  New  Wonder* 
f  ul  Mill  —  no  previous  milling  experience 
necessary. 

Be  a  Miller 

and  have  a  dignified,  permanent  busi- 
ness that  will  earn  you  steady  profits  the 
entire  year. 

Grind  your  home-grown  wheat,  supply 
your  community  with  flour  and  feed.  You 
save  the  freight  on  the  wheat  going  out, 
and  the  flour  and  feed  coming  in. 

Besides  earning  the  regular  milling 
profits  you  get  the  extra  profit  of  making 
"A  BETTER  BARREL  OF  FI.OUR 
CHEAPER"  on  the  famous  "MIDGET 
MARVEI<."  The  new  process,  self-con- 
tained, one-man,  roller  flour  mill  that  is 
revolutionizing  the  milling  industry.  It 
requires  less  than  half  the  powerand  labor 
of  the  usual  roller  mill  and  makes  a 
creamy  white,  better  flavored  flour  that 
retains  the  health  building  vitamines  and 
the  natural  sweet  flavor  of  the  wheat. 

Our  customers  are  given  the  privilege  of 
using  our  Nationally  advertised  Brand. 

"flsaTo"  HakJt 

-**  Famous 'for  Its  Flavor" 

We  furnish  the  sacks  with  your  name 
printed  on  them.  OUR  SERVICE  DE- 
PARTMENT examines  samples  of  your 
flour  every  thirty  days  and  keeps  your 
products  up  to  our  high  "Flavo"  stand- 
ard. We  start  you  in  business  with  our 
"Confidential  Selling  Plans  '•  and  teach 
you  the  business  of  milling  and  selling 
flour.  You  can  start  in  this  most  delight- 
fully profitable  busi- 
ness, with  our  15 
barrels  per  day  mill 
with  as  little  as  $3,500 
capital.  Other  sizes  up 
to  100  barrels. 

Over  2000  communi- 
ties already  have  Mid* 
get  Marvel  Mills.  Start 
now  milling  "Flavo" 
Flour  in  your  own  com- 
munity before  some 
one  else  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  wonderful 
opportunity. 

Writt  today  far  our  Free  Book,  "The  Sttrj  Ufa 
Wtndtrful  flour  Mill " 

The  Anglo-American  Mill  Co. 
875-881  Trust  Bldg..    Owensboro,  Ky . 


'   THE   STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed   in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 
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USE  this  paint  on  your  porch 
and  garden  furniture.  It 
won't  soften  and  stain  summer 
dresses  Id  hot  weather. 
Showers  won't  hurt  it.  Easy 
to  apply,  durable,  washable, 
artistic  colors,  ideal  for  gen- 
eral home  use. 

THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 
Boston  Clovoland 

Now  York 
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diately  drawn  to  the  faded,  gentle  lady, 
with  her  pathetic  pride  in  her  outdated 
work  and  her  evident  love  for  her  faded 
home  and  her  children,  live  of  them,  hand- 
some, selfish,  modern.  As  she  told  the  in- 
cidents that  were  wanted,  one  of  the  young 
girls  in  the  group  who  made  up  what  was 
left  of  the  wedding  party,  for  the  principals 
had  already  gone,  came  slowly  toward 
them. 

'"This  is  your  daughter,  too?'  the  young 
man  asked,  a  little  throb  of  pleasure  in  his 
voice. 

"'Yes,  this  is  my  baby,  Griselda. 
Grisel,  dear,  this  is  Mr.  Wick ' " 

It  was  a  momentous  introduction,  for 
there  and  then  young  Wick  falls  in  love. 
Griselda  was  lovely — "She  was  very 
small,  he  thought,  the  blackest  white 
girl  he  had  ever  seen  .  .  .  her  hair  was 
coal-black,  and  her  skin,  smooth  as  vel- 
lum, without  a  touch  of  color,  was  a  rich 
golden-brown " 

Griselda  has  come  to  tell  her  mother  that 
her  sister  Maud's  baby  son  has  waked  and 
is  bawling  his  head  off,  and  that  Maud 
wants  her  to  go  and  take  him  up.  She 
leaves  the  two  young  people  together,  and 
they  inspect  the  wedding  presents,  tho, 
really,  all  Wick  sees  is  Grisel's  lovely  little 
face. 

Wick  is  the  kind  of  young  man  who  goes 
straight  for  what  he  wants.  His  "ideas  of 
courtship  were  primitive  and  unshakable. 
On  one  or  two  clever  pretexts  he  visited 
'Happy  House'  twice  within  a  month  after 
his  first  visit,  in  order — as  he  exprest  it  to 
himself — to  look  over  Miss  Wallbridge  in 
the  light  of  a  possible  wife.  That  he  was 
in  love  with  her  he  recognized  .  .  .  but 
Mr.  Wick  was  no  fool,  and  whereas  any- 
thing like  a  helpmeet  would  have  displeased 
him  almost  to  the  point  of  disgust,  he  had 
certain  standards  to  which  any  one  with 
claims  to  be  the  future  Mrs.  Oliver  Wick 
must  more  or  less  conform.  He  didn't  care 
a  bit  about  money — he  felt  that  money  was 
his  job,  not  the  girl's — but  she'd  got  to  be 
straight,  she'd  got  to  be  a  good-looker,  and 
she'd  got  to  be  good-tempered.  No  shrew- 
taming  for  him 

"One  evening,  shortly  after  his  third 
visit  to  'Happy  House,'  the  young  man 
was  standing  in  his  mother's  room  tying  a 
new  tie  over  an  immaculate  dress  shirt. 

'"I'm  going  to  do  the  trick  to-night,'  he 
declared,  'or  bust.' 

"Mrs.  Wick  looked  more  like  her  son's 
grandmother  than  his  mother  .  .  .  she 
was  a  pleasant-faced  old  woman,  with  a 
strong  chin  and  keen,  clear  eyes,  and  when 
she  smiles  she  showed  traces  of  past 
beauty 

"She  laughed,  and  held  out  the  gloves 
she  had  been  stretching  for  him.  'Here 
you  are,  son.  Only  this.  I  bet  you  six- 
pence she  won't  look  at  you.  She'll  turn 
you  down;  refuse  you;  give  you  the  cold 
hand;  icy  mitt  .  .  .  what  d'you  call  it? 
And  then  you'll  come  back  and  weep  on 
my  shoulder ' 

"'She  may — I  don't  care  if  she  does. 
...  Of  course  she'll  refuse  me  a  few  times, 
but  her  father'll  be  on  my  side  .  .  .  he's 
a  rather  clever  old  scoundrel,  and  he'll 
know  that  I'm  a  succeeder — a  getter.' 

"Some  hours  later  a  not  very  crestfallen 
young  man  sat  in  the  small  dining-room 
.  .  .  and  ate  poached  eggs  on  toast  .  .  . 
and  announced  to  his  dressing-gowned  and 


beslippered  mother  that  the  lady  of  his 
choice  had  rejected  him. 

"'Couldn't  dream  of  it,'  he  announced, 
cheerfully.  .  .  .  'She  pretended  to  be  sur- 
prized, you  know,  and  then,  when  that 
didn't  work,  she  tried  to  assume  that  I 
was  mad ' 

"His  mother  coughed  dryly.  'You  don't 
seem  remarkably  cast  down,  and  here  was 
I,  wasting  my  tissue  in  an  agony  of  fear 
about  my  broken-hearted  boy.' 

"'You  and  your  tissue,  indeed!  You 
don't  think  I  thought  she  was  going  to 
jump  down  my  throat,  do  you?  I'd  hate 
a  girl  who  took  me  first  time.  I  like  being 
refused— looks  well.  I  hope  she'll  refuse 
me  three  or  four  times.'" 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Wallbridge  was  work- 
ing hard  at  her  current  piece  of  fiction, 
"Lord  Effingham."  Before  she  finished 
it,  her  publishers  asked  her  to  drop  in  to 
see  them.  Kindly,  but  deprecatingly,  they 
told  her  that  her  preceding  book  had  been 
practically  a  failure,  and  couldn't  she  try 
to  make  the  new  one  rather  more  up  to  date. 
And  in  their  tone  she  felt  a  finality;  they 
would  not  make  a  new  contract,  and  "Lord 
Effingham"  was  the  final  volume  in  the  old 
contract. 

The  poor  woman  is  in  despair.  On  every 
hand  there  is  the  demand  for  money.  Her 
family  all  despise  her  books,  but  they  are 
perfectly  willing  to  make  her  pay  their 
bills.  The  two  married  daughters  have  a 
hundred  reasons  for  asking  for  loans  that 
are  always  gifts.  One  of  her  sons  is  at 
the  front,  and  she  sends  him  all  she  can. 
The  other  is  an  esthetic  person  who  must 
have  fine  Japanese  prints  on  his  walls,  ex- 
quisite rugs,  little  bits  of  this  or  that,  all 
expensive,  and  as  the  small  salary  he  gets 
for  a  small  job  he  does  can  not  pay  for 
these  things,  why,  his  mother  must  do  so. 
And  Grisel  needs  lovely  clothes,  and  Fer- 
dinand must  have  his  vacation  at  Torquay, 
always  an  expense  of  the  heaviest. 

Well,  she  always  has  managed,  and  she 
must  manage  again.  So  she  pegs  away  at 
her  novel,  trying  to  make  it  over  in  a  new 
style,  and  only  making  it  worse.  Grisel 
and  her  father  go  away  to  Torquay,  and 
Oliver  Wick  pursues  both  his  ambition  to 
becoming  "a  great  newspaper  proprietor 
and  running  the  political  world  from  a 
swivel-chair  somewhere  in  Fleet  Street" 
and  his  intention  to  marry  Griselda.  He 
continues  to  come  to  the  house  as  usual, 
apparently  entirely  unmoved  by  Grisel's 
refusal  of  his  offer  of  marriage. 

But  he  is  not  unmoved  by  the  pathos  and 
the  courage  of  the  old-fashioned  novelist 
struggling  against  the  inevitable.  After 
Grisel  has  gone  he  still  comes  to  see  her 
mother,  and  the  two  become  great  friends. 
He  has  confided  his  love-story  to  her,  and 
she  has  told  him  more  of  her  life  than  she 
has  ever  told  any  one  else.  It  was  a  simple, 
old-fashioned  life  of  devotion  to  her  fam- 
ily and  of  self-sacrificing  work.  It  made 
Oliver  love  her. 

But  Oliver  was  in  for  trouble.  For 
Grisel  came  back  from  Torquay  almost 
engaged  to  a  man  thirty  years  older  than 
herself,  a  baronet  with  a  great  fortune. 
When  he  hears  of  it — and  it  was  not  en- 
tirely unexpected,  for  rumors  preceded 
Grisel's  return — he  does  not  give  up.  He 
tells  Mrs.  Wallbridge  so.  "Oh,  yes.  I 
know  it  sounds  absurd,  and  any  one  but 
you  would  laugh  at  me.  But  I  am  fighting 
for  my  life,  and,  what's  more,  I'm  going  to 
win.  I'm  going  to  get  her.  She's  a  spoiled, 
mercenary,  selfish  little  minx,  but  I  love 
her  and  I'm  going  to  change  her  into  an 
angel.'" 

Presently  Grisel  does  get  engaged,  and 
Sir  John  joins  the  party.    Wick  stays  away 
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Get  Our  Wholesale 

"Direct-to-You"  Price  on  this  Pipeless  Furnace 

Save  Money  in  Buying — Save  More  in  Simple  Installation 

Put  your  heater  in  the  basement.    Think  of  heating  your 

whole  house  with  one  fire — warm  air  coming  up  through  one 

register  in  the  living  room  floor.    Think  of  getting  rid  of  the 

muss  of  carrying  fuel  and  ashes  through  the  house.    Think 

of  saving  the  job  of  setting  up  stoves  in  the  fall  and  taking 

them  down  again  in  the  spring.    Think  of  doing  all  your  home 

heating  from  the  basement  with  a  heating  plant  that  actually 

costs  less  than  a  good  stove! 

That's  exactly  what  you  can  do  with  this  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnace. 
You  get  a  complete  warm-air  heating  plant  with  a  simple,  easy  plan  of 
installation.  And  you  get  it  direct  from  the  manufacturers  at  the  whole- 
sale price. 

Here  is  the  greatest  money  saver  in  a  home  heater  that  we  believe  has 
ever  been  offered.  It  has  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for 
Kalamazoo  customers.  It  has  provided  greater  comfort  throughout  the 
home  and  it  has  saved  fuel  bills  too. 

"First  time  we  ever  had  the  whole  house  warm"  says  one  customer. 
"We  no  longer  roast  in  one  room  and  freeze  in  the  rest." 

Another  customer  writes:  "We  have  an  eight-room  house  and  every  room 
is  a  warm  room.  My  hat  is  off  to  you  as  manufacturers  of  a  pipeless  fur- 
nace that  really  does  the  business.  Also  want  to  say  that  this  is  the  first 
winter  that  we  have  ever  kept  the  vegetables  in  the  cellar  from  freezing." 

Write  for  the  Kalamazoo  Catalog 

How  will  you  heat  your  home  this  winter?  Let  us  answer  the  question  for  you.  Let  us 
send  you  this  big  Kalamazoo  Catalog  and  tell  you  how  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  Furnace 
owners  everywhere  are  saving  money  and  living  in  warm  homes.  John  J.  Wagner  of 
Ritsville,  Washington,  saved  $200.  He  states:  "Others  asked  me  almost  three  times  the 
price  of  a  Kalamazoo."  Jos.  L.  Rudolph  of  Duffy  Mawr,  Pa.,  says:  "I  figure  that  I  saved 
exactly  $95.00  and  I  am  entirely  satisfied." 

Why  You  Save  Money 

Because  you  deal  direct  with  manufacturers.   You  get 
wholesale  "Direct-to-You"  prices.    You  get  the  re- 
sults of  years  of  experience  in  furnace  building — you 
get  a  simple,  easy  plan  of  installation  with  a  wonder- 
fully well  built  furnace. 

You  save  at  least  from  25  to  40  per  cent  and  you 
get  a  heating  plant  that  will  burn  any  fuel  and  last 
for  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

Mail  the  Coupon — Get  Our  Catalog 

Let  us  send  you  this  book  free.  No  obligations. 
Simply  find  out  what  "A  Kalamazoo-Direct- 
to-You"  means  for  you.   This  is  your  year  to 
save  money.   It's  our  year  to  help  you  do  it. 
Also  get  our  money-saving  offer  on  stoves, 
ranges,   cream    separators,    phonographs 
and  the  other  articles  listed  in  the  coupon. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  975 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


T£££?  Direct  to  You" 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY.  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  big  new  catalog  showing  Kalamazoo 
Furnaces.   I  should  also  like  to  have  your  offer  on  the  following  articles: 


Stove?  and  Ranges 
Refrigerators 
Washing  Machines 
Feed  Grinders 
Congoleum 
Furnace3 


Cream  Separators 
Sewing  Machines 
Indoor  Closets 
Wall  Paper 
Bicycles 
Porch  Swings 


Gas  and  Oil  Stoves 
Phonographs 
Fireless  Cookers 
Paint  and  Roofing 
Aluminum  Ware 
Fencing 

No.  07r. 


Name 


Address- 
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)  1920  "Save  the  Surface  Campaign" 


Safety  in  155  of  an  inch 


T^OEBLING,  Rennie,  Telford— afl 
■*-^-  the  great  bridge  builders  of  the 
world  leave  works  that  are  wonderful 
monuments  to  their  genius. 

What  a  tragic  failure  their  great 
works  would  become  were  it  not  for 
surface  protection! 

Rust  would  weaken  bridges  to  the 
breaking  point  under  their  colossal  loads. 
Every  engineer  recognizes  it  and_  every 
bridge  is  painstakingly  protected, 
although  a  coat  of  paint  is  not  more 
than  one  four-hundredths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness. 

Apply  this  same  vital  principle  to 
\our  own  property.  The  same  kind 
of  rust  that  can  eat  away  bridges  can 
and  will  eat  away  the  metal  trim  on 
your  buildings — your  metal  roof — your 
metal  garage — your  windmill — your 
metal  barn — vour  farm  machinery. 


The  same  moisture  that  means  rust 
just  as  surely  means  rot,  to  your  wooden 
house  and  other  buildings — to  wagons 
— silos — to  everything  of  wood  your 
eyes  rest  on  as  you  look  around  your 
propertv. 

And  what  rust  and  rot  will  do  in 
some  directions,  wear  will  do  in  others 
— to  floors  and  furniture  for  example. 

Surface  protection — paint  and  varnish 
— is  the  answer.  Keep  the  elements 
:nd  wear  working  on  a  renewable 
protective  coating  instead  of  on  the 
^//renewable  surface  itself.  Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all. 


Send  for  our  booklet  on  the  important  subject 
)f  preserving  property  through  .surface  protec- 
tion. In  both  illustration  and  text  it  is  worthy 
of  your  most  careful  study.  Address:  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign,  Room  632,  The  Bourse. 
Philadelphia. 


Tell  your  painter  to  date  the  job 
when  he  paints  your  buildings.  Some- 
where, in  an  inconspicuous  place,  have 
him  make  a  record  of  the  date  when 
the  work  was  done.  In  the  above 
photograph  is  seen  an  example  of  dating 
on  a  railroad  bridge — an  established 
practice  with   American  railways. 

Time  slips  by  amazingly  fast  and 
a  record  is  a  valuable  reminder  as  thr 
years  pass.  Property  preservation  J3 
a  vital  matter.  Any  idea  which  serve.- 
as  a  check  is  valuable.  You  will 
never  discontinue  the  practice  when 
once  you  have  adopted  it.  Dating 
need  not  be  in  the  least  a  disfigure- 
ment. Have  the  date  lettered  in 
small  neat  figures  where  it  can  be 
found  whenever  desirable  and  then 
keep  a  check  on  time  as  it  affects  your 
property. 


Panels  of  painted  and  unpainted  steel 
under  scientific  test.  Note  the  way  the 
surface  of  the  painted  panel  is  protected 
in  contrast  to  the  badly  damaged,  rust- 
eaten  surface  of  the  unpainted  panel. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

is  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Com- 
mittee, representing  the  Paint,  Varnish 
and  Allied  Interests,  whose  produces, 
taken  as  a  whole,  serve  the  primary 
purposes  of  preserving,  protecting  and 
beautifying  the  innumerable  products 
of  the  lumber,  metal,  cement  and 
manufacturing  industries,  and  their 
divisions. 


*S AVE   THE    SURFACE  AND   YOU    SAVE  ALL -  timet \%  Va>midL 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


for  a  while.  It  "isn't  so  much  that  he  feels 
lie  has  lost  her,  but  that  he  is  disgusted 
with  her  for  thinking  she  can  sell  herself 
when  he  knows  she  "half  loves  me  already.'' 
To  tell  the  truth,  Grisel  does  not  seem  en- 
tirely happy.  She  is  gay,  noisy  even,  and 
forever  off  on  parties  with  the  rich  Fords, 
at  whose  house  she  met  Sir  John,  the 
Crichells,  and  others.  The  Crichells  are 
her  father's  friends.  The  rest  of  the  family 
finds  them  distinctly  unpleasant. 

"Lord  Effingham"  is  brought  out  and 
proves  a  flat  failure.  The  publishers,  hav- 
ing, after  all,  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
out  of  Violet  Wallbridge,  let  her  down  easy, 
as  they  express  it,  by  telling  her  they  can 
not  renew  the  contract,  but  that  they  will 
take  one  more  book,  and  enclose  five  hun- 
dred pounds  as  advance  payment. 

"We  sha'n't  sell  many  copies  after  this 
last  mess.  However,  we'll  do  it,"  was  the 
way  they  put  it  to  themselves. 

And  then  one  day  Crichell  walks  in,  asks 
to  see  Mrs.  Wallbridge,  who  is  working  on 
the  new  book,  which  appears  to  go  like  wild- 
fire, in  spite  of  the  worry  she  is  in,  and  tells 
her  that  he  is  going  to  divorce  his  wife  and 
name  Wallbridge  as  corespondent. 

He  has  the  proofs,  but  Mrs.  Wallbridge 
does  not  care  to  see  them.  She  takes  it 
very  calmly,  but  when  she  hears  her  hus- 
band entering  the,  house  as  they  talk,  she 
tells  Crichell  to  wait  till  she  gets  him  out 
of  the  way. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  that,  for 
Wallbridge  has  no  desire  for  trouble. 
"With  a  little  smile  of  almost  bitter  amuse- 
ment, she  watched  him  as  he  tiptoed  into 
the  dining-room."  After  Criebell's  depar- 
ture she  joins  him  there  and  they  have  a 
talk.  But  she  refuses  to  divorce  him,  tho 
she  is  quite  self-possest  and  cheerful  in  the 
face  of  the  event.  Her  family  are  all  against 
her  in  this  decision.  They  want  to  see  the 
end  of  father,  whom  they  have  long  de- 
spised and  whom  they  now  detest. 

She  sends  for  Oliver  and  tells  him  the 
situation. 

"'You  see,'  she  said.  "I  know  what  you're 
thinking,  but  I've  known  Mr.  Wallbridge 
a  long  time,  and  I  know  that  he  couldn't 
possibly  be  happy  with  a.  woman  as  selfish 
and  self-centered  as  Mrs.  Crichell.'" 

But  Oliver,  too,  tells  her  to  get  a  divorce, 
and  finally  she  consents  to  do  so.  Wall- 
bridge  is  somewhat  annoyed  at  her  not 
-teming  to  care,  but  after  all  he  was  sorry 
for  her,  for  she  was  losing  him,  even  tho  at 
the  moment  she  did  not  seem  to  realize  the 
full  extent  of  the  loss.. 

"They  parted  in  the  most  friendly  way, 
after  he  had  telephoned  for  a  taxi  and  laden 
it  with  his  various  boxes  and  bags. 

"'Where'll  I  send  your  letters?'  she 
asked." 

But  he  explains  she  mustn't  know  where 
be  is,  or  "they  will  bring  iu  collusion." 
And  thereupon  he  departs,  wishing  her  well 
in  his  beautifully  modulated  voice. 

And  suddenly  Oliver  Wick  annoum  •  - 
liis  engagement  to  a  Dorthy  Perkins.  He 
brings  her  photograph,  and  laughs  about 
what  he.  calls  his  puppy  love  of  Grisel. 
tinsel  is  not  pleased,  but  she  pretends  to 
be  simply  amused. 

"'How    can    you   be    sure,'    she    asked, 
that  you   really  do  love  now?     T  should 
think  that  you'd  be  a  little  nervous  about, 
it.' 

"I'm  perfectly  sure,'  he  said  gravely, 

that  I've  found  my  girl — what  poets  call 

my  mate.     And  I  -hall  love  her  til]  T  die.'" 


Of  course  it  is  only  a  maneuver  of 
Oliver's.  The  photograph  is  beautiful. 
"She  wouldn't  be  jealous  of  a  plain  girl," 
he  tells  his  mother.  And  it  works.  Dear 
Grisel  can  not  help  showing  her  uneasiness, 
her  increasing  unhappiness.  Sir  John  is  a 
fine  old  man,  a  gentleman.  He  begins  to 
see  that  something  is  wrong. 

It.  all  comes  out  as  Oliver  wishes  it. 
He  isn't  the  kind  of  3-oung  man  who  fails 
at  getting  what  he  wants.  Already  he  has 
been  made  editor  of  one  of  the  Chief's  line 
of  London  papers.  He  is  on  the  highroad 
to  success.  But  he  won't  have  Grisel  told 
this.  She  must  take  him  for  what  he  was, 
just  an  unknown,  penniless  reporter. 

She  does. 

And  the  old-fashioned  novelist .' 

Her  last  book,  written  under  the  stress  of 
all  these  occurrences,  proves  a  success. 
It  wins  a  thousand-ponnd  prize,  under  an 
assumed  name.  And  she  feels  at  ease  at 
last.  Her  daughters  are  all  comfortably 
settled,  the  war  is  over,  and  Guy  is  back,  a 
man  finer  by  far  than  when  he  went,  full 
of  promise.  Sir  John  is  her  good  friend, 
and  even  Paul  is  supporting  himself  at  last. 
And  Ferdinand  will  be  married  as  soon  as 
the  divorce  is  granted.  That  will  be  next 
week.     She  sits  alone  and  ponders  it  all. 

1 '  He  is  one  of  those  people  for  whom 
success  is  really  good.  Who  knows  but 
that  he  may  turn  out  very  well  as  the  hus- 
band of  a  rich  woman,  poor  Ferdie — ' ' 

But  at  that  moment  poor  Ferdie  walks  in. 

Clara  has  left  him  and  gone  back  to  her 
husband,  so  he  has  come  home  to  be  taken 
care  of  again. 

And  she  takes  him  back,  quite  simply. 
It  has  always  been  her  job  to  look  after 
lame  ducks,  and  Ferdie  is  one  of  the  very 
lamest. 
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A  Pipe   Smoker 

Seldom  Feels 

Bored 


A  FEARFUL  SPECTACLE 

NONE  of  the  recent  English  novelists 
seems  to  possess  quite  the  light 
touch  that  is  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson's  when  he 
chooses.  The  author  of  "Dodo"  is  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 
and  in. "Queen  Lucia"  (Doran)  he  has  a 
merry  time  with  some  of  the  fads  of  a  small 
but  advanced  community,  and  especially 
with  Mrs.  Lucas,  the  lady  who  bears  aloft 
the  torch  of  culture  therein. 

Riseholine  is  a  small  village  whose  fine 
old  Elizabethan  cottages  had  afforded 
Mrs.  Lucas  her  opportunity  when,  her  hus- 
band having  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune 
at  the  Bar,  they  were  looking  about  for  a 
country  home.  Three  of  these  cottages 
had  been  bought,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
sympathetic  architect,  they  had  heen  made 
into  a  comfortable  dwelling,  the  new  own- 
ers Vi  subsequently  building  onto  them  a 
new  wing  that  ran  at  right  angles  at  the 
back  and  which  was,  if  anything,  a  shade 
more  inexorably  Elizabethan  than  the 
stem  onto  which  it  was  grafted,  for  here 
was  situated  the  famous  smoking-parlor, 
with  rushes  on  the  floor,  a  dresser  ranged 
with  pewter  tankards,  and  leaded  lattice- 
windows  of  glass  so  antique  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  see  out  of  them." 
In  this  charming  abode  dwell  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lucas,  perfect  examples  of  the  self-con- 
scious, affected,  shallow  culture  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  first  two  decades  of 
tli  is  century. 

Mrs.  Lucas's  first  name  is  Emmeline,  but 
she  is  known  to  her  friends  and  admirers  as 
Lucia,  pronouneed  in  the  Italian  way — La 
Lucia,  wife  of  Lucas.  Her  husband,  tho 
a  solid  citizen,  sufficiently  praetieal  to  have 
made  a  comfortable  fortune,  is  now  devot- 
ing himself  to  literature,  writing  littlt   pros< 


There  are  times  when  the  best  of  men  feel 
bored.  Someone  gives  you  a  heaping  measun 
of  unasked-for  advice  and,  as  a  wit  once  feelingh 
expressed  it.  "Advice  usually  costs  nothing 
and  is  worth  it";  someone  .sets  out  to  sell  him- 
self to  you  and  overdoes  it  so  that  you  can't 
help  feeling  that  he  is  profiteering  shamelessly;  or 
someone  makes  a  long  boring  story  of  his  hard 
luck,  passing  the  buck  instead  of  admitting  his 
<>wn  faults. 

There  are  times  when  one  feels  bored  by  other 
people:  there  are  limes  when  a  man  feels  bored 
by  himself. 

It's  remarkable  how  seldom  a  man  feels  bored 
who  has  a  pipe  at  hand  and  a,  goodly  supply  of 
tobacco. 

He  has  a  companion  for  his  loneliness;  a 
quiet  friend  for  times  of  weary  nerves  and  ears, 
a  friendly  old  comrade  to  sit  down  with  and 
think  of  pleasant  things. 

There  is  something  about  a  pipeful  of  good 
tobacco  which  softens  one's  judgments  and 
makes  life  seem  better. 


A 

and 
hand. 


few  puffs,  and  one  feels  refreshed,  at  ease, 
more   friendly   because   of   that   friend    at 


A   few    puffs,   and 
ing    influence   leaves 


as    that   fragrant,   sooth- 
one's   lips   small   worries 

go  and  pleasant  thoughts 

arrive. 

All  things  look  bet- 
ter to  you,  provided 
only  you  have  the  kind 
of  tobacco  that  per- 
fectly   suits    you. 

Now,  there  is  a  kind 
f  tobacco  named  Edge- 
worth  of  which  we 
would    speak    to 
you. 


It  may  not  be  the 
pipe  tobacco  perfectly 
suiting  your  individual 
taste,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  may. 

\  great  many  smokers  have  written  us  that 
it's  precisely  the  tobacco  they  wei-e  hunting  for. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  try 
Edgeworth  at  our  expense. 

Merely  send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard.  If  you  will  send  also  the  name  of  the 
dealer  to  whom  you  will  go  for  more  in  <as<' 
you  like  Edgeworth,  we  would  appreciate  that 
courtesy  on  your  part. 

/     We  will  mail  to  you  samples  of  Edgeworth  in 
both  forms — Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  V\un  Slice  is  formed  into  flat 
cakes  and  then  cut  into  thin  slices.  One  slic< 
rubbed  for  a  moment  between  the  hands 
furnishes  an  average  pipeful. . 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  already  rubbed 
up  for  yon.  You  pour  it  straight  from  lb' 
little  bhu    can  into  the  bowl  of  your  pipe. 

Moth  kinds  pack  nicely  and  bum  freely  and 
evenly  lo  the  bottom  of  the  pipe. 

for  the  free  samples  which  we  would  like 
you  to  judge,  address  Larus  &  Brother  Co., 
5  South  21st   Street,  Richmond,   \'a. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants  If  your  jobber 
cannot,  supply  you  viih  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Company  will  gladly  send  you  prepaid 
by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two-dozen  carton  of  any 
size  of  Edgeworth  Hug  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed 
for  the  -aim-  price  you  would  pay  the  jobber. 
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Foundations  Free  From 
Tremor  or  Noise 

TVTOT  all  machinery  vibration 
■*■  '  can  be  eliminated  by  bal- 
ancing. The  under-structure 
(foundation)  can  also  be  made  a 
powerful  factor  in  taking  them 
out. 

This  organization  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  manufacturer  of  turbine 
and  electrical  machinery  in  get- 
ting the  best  results,  by  suggest- 
ing to  the  consulting  engineer 
and  the  owner  the  proper  method 
of  constructing  the  foundation. 

Watch  the  current  engineering 
journals  for  full  details. 

GENERAL 
MACHINERY  FOUNDATIONS  CO. 

Harrison  Building 
Philadelphia  U.  S.  A. 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


LAW 

Study  At  Home 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally  trained  men  win 
high  positions  and  big  success  in  business 
and  public  life.  Greater  opportunities  now 
than  ever.  Be  a  leader.  Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
,/ We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train 
/at  borne  during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you 
/for  bar  examination  in  any  state.  Money  re- 
'  funded  according  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  \l 
dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  etudenta  enrolled. 
Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen-volume^Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120-page  __  Law 
Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  tbem— NOW. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  952-LB,  Chicago 


TasgoH 

When   you    use    a 
wrench — use  Tasgon 

DlSSOLyES~Tuj5t.  A  few  drops 
wjHinstantly  loosen  the  rusti- 
est nul!;  bolt  or  coupling. 
No  capping  or  cutting:  No  injury  to 
any  j&it it  touches.  A  labor-saving 
necess|ty/uv\factdfies,  shops,  mines, 
garagev-vchereyer  machinery  is  used. 

A  wonder**5»orker  around  motor  .boats, 
automobile^  or  trucks.  Prevents  carbon- 
stops  squeaks  in  springs,  brakes.  d£or  locks 
and  hinges.  Will  start  a  cold  rnotot%> 

Tasgon  — the  magic  fluid  of  many\ises— 
comes  in  half -pint,  pint,  quart  and  gallon 
cans.  Sold  by  hardware^  and'Jautopaobilef 
supply  stores.  If  y«iur  dealer  caniwrfsupply 
you,  send  us  $1.00>nd  we\  will  forward  a 
nozzle-top  pint  can  prepaid.^ 

Polygon  Products  Company 
141  Milk  Street    -    Boston,  Mass. 

(  Made  by  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. ) 


poems,  offering  up  incense  to  his  wife,  and 
reflecting  complacently  upon  the  pleasure 
he  feels  in  leading  the  higher  intellectual 
life.  His  wife  keeps  up  her  music,  dis- 
courses upon  the  delights  of  Bach  and  Scar- 
latti, pities  the  poor  Londoners  for  their 
feverish  and  unsatisfactory  existences,  and 
puts  the  finishing  touch  to  the  atmosphere 
of  culture  that  pervades  the  domain  by  ex- 
changing a  few  Italian  sentences  with  her 
husband  from  time  to  time.  They  don't 
know  much  Italian,  but  they  love  to  use  the 
few  phrases  which  they  have  acquired. 

In  such  a  village  as  Riseholme  Mrs.  Lu- 
cas is  easily  the  queen.  In  all  amusements 
she  takes  the  lead,  and  especially  is  she  the 
first  to  perceive  and  tread  paths  where  the 
expansion  of  the  mind  and  soul  forms  the 
goal.  So  the  lady  is  hardly  pleased  when 
one  of  her  friends  suddenly  appears  with 
an  Oriental  in  tow  and  calls  upon  all  and 
sundry  to  look  and  admire.  Mrs.  Quan- 
tock  is  something  of  a  faddist.  From  hav- 
ing devoted  all  her  energies  to  fighting  uric 
acid  in  the  system  she  became  an  ardent 
follower  of  Christian  Science  and  from 
that  passed  on  to  the  study  of  Eastern 
thought.  She  has  now  acquired  a  guru 
or  teacher,  and  before  long  all  the  society 
of  Riseholme  is  attending  classes,  doing 
postures  and  deep  breathing,  and  calling 
upon  the  name  of  Om.  Itis  an  instructive 
study  in  methods  to  follow  the  ingenious 
way  in  which  Lucia  contrives  to  wrest  the 
guru  from  Mrs.  Quantock's  hands  and 
take  charge  of  him  herself,  and  no  less  ad- 
mirable is  the  manner  in  which,  when  the 
guru  absconds  with  many  valuables  from 
the  different  houses  to  which  he  had  en- 
tree, she  disarms  suspicion  and  protects 
herself  and  her  friends  from  the  ridicule 
which  should  have  been  theirs. 

And  then,  into  this  cultured,  self-satis- 
fied circle  there  arrives  a  singer  and  her  hus- 
band, a  frank,  kindly,  unaffected  woman 
who  likes  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  Rise- 
holme so  well  that  she  buys  a  house  of 
which  to  make  as  much  of  a  home  as  a 
woman  in  her  position  is  permitted  to  have. 
Lucia  is  clever  enough  to  perceive  that  her 
power  is  threatened  and  regards  Olga 
Bracely  with  suspicion  while  welcoming  her 
warmly. 

Shortly  after  moving  into  her  new  house, 
Olga  gives  a  "silly"  party,  the  invitations 
to  which  are  very  informal  and  in  which  she 
says  that  games  and  dancing  are  to  be  the 
order  of  the  eyening.  This  does  not  please 
Lucia.  Hitherto,  intellectual  diversions 
have  been  the  only  ones  in  favor  in  Rise- 
holme, and  to  find  herself  one  of  an  assem- 
blage playing  clumps  or  dancing  to  the 
music  of  a  gramophone  is  a  distinct  degra- 
dation. The  introduction  of  a  gramo- 
phone in  particular  is  little  short  6f  a 
crime,  for  Lucia  has  always  made  a  point 
of  shuddering  whenever  she  happened  to 
hear  one,  so  consistency  demands  that  she 
leave  the  party  when  the  gaiety  is  at  its 
height.  Mrs.  Bracely's  supper,  too,  is 
quite  beyond  what  Riseholme  generally 
offers,  and  the  champagne  and  the  caviar 
sandwiches  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
Lucia's  tart  comment  to  her  one-time 
ardent  adorer,  Georgie  Pillson. 

"As  far  as  I  know  Riseholme,  and  per- 
haps I  know  it  a  little  better  than  dear 
Mrs.  Bracely,  Riseholme  does  not  care 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  not  quite  in 
our  line;  we  may  be  right  or  wrong,  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  don't  care  for  that  sort  of  thing.     Dear 


Mrs.  Bracely  did  her  very  best  last  night; 
I  am  sure  she  was  prompted  only  by  the 
most  hospitable  motives;  but  how  should 
she  know?  Peppino  counted  nineteen 
empty  champagne-bottles.  .  .  .  Art  is 
not  advanced  by  romping,  and  we  are  able 
to  enjoy  ourselves  without  two  hundred 
caviar  sandwiches  being  left  over." 

Not  long  after  this  Olga  sent  out  cards 
for  an  evening  at  home,  "with  music,"  in 
the  lower  left-hand  corner.  It  happened 
to  be  a  wet  afternoon,  and  Lucia,  seeing 
from  the  window  Olga's  closed  motor  com- 
ing from  the  station  with  four  men  inside, 
jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  Olga 
has  hired  the  awful  string  quartet  from 
Brinton  that  plays  in  the  hotel  lounge  after 
dinner.  She  rather  wonders  that  a  woman 
so  accustomed  to  good  music  should  hire 
the  Brinton  quartet,  but  she  remembers  the 
gramophone  and  her  doubts  vanish.  Lu- 
cia has  already  accepted  Olga's  invitation, 
so  she  sets  out  prepared  to  wince  at  any 
wrong  notes  that  may  be  played,  for  she  is 
the  recognized  authority  on  music  in  her 
circle  and  her  rendering  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  "Moonlight  Sonata"  (the  next 
two  are  more  difficult)  always  evokes  the 
applause  of  a  sigh.  The  music,  a  Beetho- 
ven quartet,  has  already  begun  when  she 
arrives,  and  she  slips  into  a  chair,  preparing 
to  be  enthusiastic  over  that  tho  critical  of 
the  performers. 

"Olga  came  up  to  her  when  it  was  over. 
"  'So  glad  you  could  come,'   she   said. 
'Aren't  they  divine?' 

"Lucia  gave  her  a  most  indulgent  smile. 

'"Perfect   music!     Glorious!'  she   said. 

'And  they  really  played  it  very  creditably. 

But  I  am  a  little  spoiled,  you  know,  for  the 

last  time  I  heard  that  it  was  performed  by 

the  Spanish  Quartet.     I  know  one  ought 

never    to    compare,   but    have   you  ever 

heard  the  Spanish  Quartet,  Mrs.  Bracely?' 

"Olga  looked  at  her  in  surprize. 

"'But  they  are  the  Spanish  Quartet!' 

she  said,  pointing  to  the  players." 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  worse  fiasco 
than  that,  but  another  was  to  come,  pro- 
ceeding, as  it  should,  from  Lucia's  own 
pretensions. 

An  Italian  composer  comes  down  to  see 
Olga  and  to  offer  her  his  new  opera.  Ho 
speaks  little  English,  and  the  singer,  in  per- 
fect innocence,  having  heard  that  the  Lu- 
cases always  speak  Italian  at  home,  invite 
them  to  dinner.  They  are  completely 
routed,  but  again  our  admiration  is  excited 
by  the  ingenious  way  in  which  Lucia  rights 
herself  in  the  eyes  of  Riseholme  by  inti- 
mating to  her  friends  that  Signor  Cortese 
was  a  Neapolitan  and  spoke  a  dialect  quite 
unintelligible  to  those  who  really  under- 
stood the  pure  language.  Later  on,  after 
Olga  has  departed  for  a  tour  in  America, 
she  begins  to  recall'  things  of  which  no  one 
else  has  the  least  remembrance. 

"How  she  had  discust  music  with  Signor 
Cortese  and  he  had  asked  her  where  she 
had  her  musical  training.  Such  a  treat 
to  talk  Italian  with  a  Roman — lingua  Tos- 
cana  in  bocca  Romana — and  what  a  wonder- 
fid  evening  it  was!" 

The  book  is  lacking  in  what  we  are  con- 
stantly told  is  necessary  for  a  good  novel. 
There  is  not  much  plot;  there  is  no  love  in- 
terest; there  is  no  climax — the  book  just 
stops  (much  to  our  regret)  after  chronicling 
one  more  Riseholme  failure  in  the  line  of 
spirit  manifestation.  But  it  is  long  since 
one  has  seen  such  a  masterly  bit  of  satire, 
such  a  piece  of  character-study  as  Lucia. 
She  has  played  with  her  mental  integrity 
for  so  long,  she  has  so  constantly  refused 
to  look  herself  and  her  motives  in  the  face, 
that  she  has  become  impervious  to  tmth 
in  any  form — a  fearful  spectacle. 
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MOTHER  leaves  them  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
feeling  they  will  be  safe  until  school  is  out 
in  the  afternoon.  She  is  thankful  for  the  well' 
equipped  school  which  trains  their  little  minds 
and  bodies  for  six  hours  of  the  busy  day. 

She  takes  it  for  granted  the  school  is  safe. 
She  knows  it  has  fire  drills.  She  has  seen  its 
fire  escapes. 

She  never  thinks,  any  more  than  the  school 
and  city  authorities,  what  a  miracle  it  is  when 
a  fire  drill  in  actual  fire  works  as  it  does  in 
practice !  But  isn't  it  a  miracle  for  children  to 
keep  a  drill  when  unchecked  flames  are  pouring 
up  from  the  basement,  cutting  off  the  stairs,  filling 
the  building  with  stifling  gases  and  smoke;  flames 
bursting  out  windows  and  across  fire  escapes? 
Isn't  it  a  miracle  under  real  fire  conditions  like 
these  that  children  do  not  always  break  into  a 
wild  panic  that  crushes  and  maims  them  even 
before  fire  destroys? 


The  way  to  make  a  fire  drill  a  certainty — not  a 
miracle — is  to  put  the  fire  out  when  it  starts — 
automatically!  This  is  what  a  sprinkler  system 
does. 

The  Grinnell  Sprinkler  System  is  a  guard  of 
firemen  ready  for  instant  action.  It  is  the  watch' 
men  whose  eyes  are  ever  open.  Placed  in  the 
basement  of  your  school,  in  the  attic  of  your 
school,  in  every  danger  spot,  it  insures  the  pre 
tection  of  your  precious  children's  lives.  It 
works  automatically.  When  the  fire  starts,  the 
water  starts. 

Read  "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy" 

These  are  bare  facts.  There  are  more  of  these  facts,  borne  out  by  il- 
lustrations and  statistics  in  our  remarkable  booklet  "Fire  Tragedies  and 
Their  Remedy."  In  this  booklet  we  have  endeavored  to  show  you  just 
what  penalty  has  been  paid  by  the  people  who  thought,  "Tomorrow  will 
be  time  enough,"  or  who  didn't  think  at  all.  Which  one  of  these  people 
are  you?  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  the  book  is  yours  by  return  mail. 
It  talks  to  you  when  you  have  time  to  listen.  Address,  Grinnell  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  274  West  Exchange  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


EXECUTIVE    OFFICES 


COfr&fr 


PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


Complete  Engineering  and  Construction  Service  on  Automatic  Sprinklers. 
Industrial  Piping,  Heating  and  Power  Equipments.      Fittings,  Pipe,  Valves. 

GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM-  When  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts. 
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More  Miles  to  the  Quart 

If  your  car  doesn't  go  100  miles  on  a  quart 
of  oil— try  Havoline  Oil.  Ask  for  your 
grade  in  its  sealed  container.  It  will 
keep  your  motor  running  sweetly  at  the 
minimum  cost.  Heat  will  not  break  up 
the  protecting  film  of  Havoline  Oil.  It 
makes  a  difference  in  the  efficiency  and 
long  life  of  your  car. 

INDIAN  REFINING  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

NEW     YORK 

cAn  independent  company  that  produces  and 
refines  its  own  petroleum 


HM0LINE  OIL 

*"*'     ■  ™  -  -"^^  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


»* 


It  makes  a  difference". 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


TWO  FRENCHWOMEN  IN  AMERICA 

SEEING  ourselves  as  others  see  us  is  an 
occupation  for  which  we  Americans 
have  a  veritable  passion.  And  when  the 
observers  are  two  such  charming  and 
generously  disposed  persons  as  the  sisters 
Countess  Madeleine  and  Mile.  Jacqueline 
de  Bryas,  who  collaborate  in  giving  "A 
Frenchwoman's  Impressions  of  America" 
(The  Century  Company),  the  sight  is,  in- 
deed, a  most  agreeable  one,  which  we  may 
be  easily  pardoned  for  enjoying. 

Altho  their  mother  was  an  American, 
born  in  Philadelphia  and  a  direct  descen- 
dant of  George  Clymer,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a 
1'ramer  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  neither  of  the  sisters  had  ever 
visited  this  country  before  the  spring  of 
1918,  when  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Devastated  France,  of 
which  Miss  Anne  Morgan  was  the  head, 
i  hey  came  here  to  aid  its  work. 

Countess  Madeleine  de  Bryas  had  made 
pro- Ally  speeches  in  Spain,  as  well  as 
doing  other  war- work,  so  when  asked  to 
come  to  the  United  States  she  hesitated 
only  a  very  little  while,  tho  before  the  war 
anything  of  the  kind  would  have  been 
"quite  an  unheard-of  proceeding  for  a 
French  fern  me  du  monde!"  Her  sister 
accompanied  her,  and  for  six  months  the 
two  traveled  through  the  country,  going 
from  coast  to  coast,  making  speeches  first 
for  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  and  afterward 
for  war-propaganda;  "my  work  was  to 
consist  mostly  in  making  speeches  to  spur 
on  war-work  in  shipping  plants,  labor 
temples,  and  in  factories  engaged  on 
munitions,  airplanes,  and  various  other 
war-productions. ' ' 

In  a  pleasant,  chatty  style  the  sisters 
tell  of  their  encounters  with  the  ubiquitous 
reporters:  "we  concluded  that  they  grew 
like  mushrooms,  springing  up  in  a  single 
night";  with  Pullman  sleeping-cars,  which 
at  first  gave  them  "the  feeling  of  entering 
a  catacomb  .  .  .  there  in  semiobscurity 
were  feet,  legs,  arms,  and  occasionally 
heads  protruding  from  behind  long,  green 
curtains,"  with  ice-water,  American  women 
both  in  and  out  of  uniform,  American 
hospitality,  and  many  other  things,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  chewing-gum  habit. 
With  this  last  they  first  became  acquainted 
in  an  elevator.  Four  men  were  ascending 
with  them,  and,  "pityingly,  I  concluded 
that  one  was  suffering  from  an  unlucky 
affliction  of  the  jaw,  so  I  transferred  my 
glance  to  his  neighbor.  But  he,  too,  seemed 
to  have  the  same  affliction.  So  I  thought 
I  would  rest  my  eyes  by  looking  at  the 
next  one.  Good  Heavens!  He  was  no 
different  from  the  other  two,  and  when  I 
looked  at  the  fourth  I  was  astonished  to 
find  that  he  also  was  making  his  mouth 
move  in  the  same  rabbit-like  manner." 
But,  of  course,  it  was  the  effect,  not  of  jaw 
disease,  but  of  gum. 

In  New  York  and  Washington  and 
San  Francisco,  and  in  many  other  cities, 
they  were  welcomed  and  feted.  Speaking 
fluent  English,  they  were  spared  many  of 
the  troubles  of  the  average  foreigner. 
They  were  introduced  to  the  genial  cock- 
tail and  to  the  ice-cream  soda — which 
latter  they  found  a  "blissful  beverage — 
in  the  hot  American  weather  a  real  drink 
for  the  gods" — as  well  as  to  many  interest- 
ing and  distinguished  people.  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  entertained  them  at  Oyster 
Bay,  Colonel  House  in  New  York.     "One 


might  easily  imagine  that  the  Americans 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  entertain 
foreigners;  and  yet  we  know  they  are 
busy  people.  .  .  .  They  lavished  their  time 
on  us  until  we  found  them  adorable." 

In  the  West  the  sisters  were  received 
and  entertained  no  less  enthusiastically 
than  in  the  East — tho  how  they  ever 
lived  through  the  positively  appalling 
schedule  prepared  for  them  is  a  mystery. 
Traveling  constantly,  and  making  any- 
where from  three  to  six  speeches  a  day,  it 
seems  little  less  than  miraculous  that  the 
break-down  did  not  come  long  before  the 
Pacific  coast  was  reached.  But  their 
impressions  of  the  West  are  as  lively  as 
those  of  the  East — especially  their  im- 
pressions of  the  thronging  motor-cars. 
' '  For  them ' ' — the  Westerners — ' '  houses 
are  places  in  which  they  occasionally  sleep 
in  winter,  when  the  weather  is  too  cold 
for  out-of-door  life.  .  .  .  Their  homes  do 
not  give  one  the  feeling  of  being  inhabited, 
but  rather  the  impression  of  a  place  through 
which  one  rushes.  The  people  seldom 
stay  at  home,  as  they  scarcely  ever  take 
their  meals  there,  going  out  to  the  club 
or  restaurant  for  them." 

It  is,  of  course,  war-time  America  which 
we  here  find  pictured,  and  "in  every  town 
we  went  to  I  always  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Red  Cross  rooms,  where  hundreds  of 
women  were  making  surgical  dressings  for 
the  hospitals  and  garments  for  the  refu- 
gees. .  .  .  The  Red  Cross  organization  was 
another  proof  of  the  extraordinary  unity 
that  reigned  throughout  the  whole  country. 
The  amount  of  work  accomplished  was 
stupendous  from  what  I  could  judge 
when  ...  I  was  taken  to  examine  the  work 
accomplished  by  these  devoted  women." 

Every  luncheon  or  dinner  to  which  they 
were  invited  was,  of  course,  strictly  "Hoo- 
verized,"  and  everywhere  were  women  in 
uniform.  "  American  women  look  very 
smart  and  alert  in  their  uniforms,  having  a 
particularly  businesslike  appearance,"  yet 
the  writer  admits  that  she,  being  a  French- 
woman, has  "no  personal  interest  in 
women's  uniforms,"  and  found  them  more 
than  a  little  puzzling.  "In  France,  a 
woman  always  looks  unmistakably  femi- 
nine. But  in  America  it  often  happened 
that  I  could  not  make  out  to  which  sex 
the  wearer  of  the  uniform  belonged.  .  .  . 
I  suppose  Christopher  Columbus  was  as 
puzzled  as  I  was  then  when  he  landed  on 
the  new  continent,  wondering  which 
were  the  Indians  and  which  were  their 
wives." 

American  generosity  and  American  ideal- 
ism imprest  the  sisters  profoundly.  "Amer- 
icans seem  literally  to  lavish  their  hearts 
upon  one,  pouring  them  forth  freely  and 
yet  having  a  reserve  to  the  point  of  over- 
flowing. .  .  .  Their  reputation  of  being 
above  all  businesslike  is  quite  wrong 
judgment,  given  by  foreigners  who  have 
certainly  seen  nothing  beyond  Wall  Street. 
.  .  .  Americans  are  dominated  by  their 
hearts  and  easily  carried  away  by  their 
emotions  and  their  ideals." 

The  American  conception  of  life,  es- 
pecially as  held  in  the  West,  seemed  to 
them  "far  superior  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  .  .  .  the  great  beauty  of  their 
way  of  looking  at  life  resides  in  the  fact. 
that  the  upper  classes  wish  the  others  to 
benefit  as  much  as  possible  by  the  same 
advantages  and  joys  as  they  themselves 
have.  ...  It  is  truly  democracy  in  the 
most  beautiful  sense  of  the  word,  life  as 
it  will  be  understood  later  by  all.  ...  1  had 
never  before  found  that  attitude;  nor  had 
I  thought  that  such  principles  were  applied 
on  this  planet!" 

But    for   all    their   admiration    and    their 
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your  automobile  goes 

DO  you  realize  that  even  under 
the  best  conditions  only  one 
out  of  every  three  gallonsof  gas- 
oline you  use  actually  goes  into 
productive  power? 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  fact  though  t- 
less  motorists  persist  in  neglect- 
ing the  cooling  system.  Leaks, 
Rust  and  Scale  impair  its  proper 
functioning.  This  causes  a  direct 
loss  of  power. 

So  wise  car-owners  use  "X"  Liquid  to 
keep  the  cooling  system  as  nearly  100% 
efficient  as  is  possible.  This  helps  main- 
tain maximum  engine  performance. 
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and  Scale  now  present.  As  long  as  "X" 
is  kept  in  the  water  no  new  Rust  or 
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Dixon's  Eldorado  is  made  in 

17  different  leads — from  6R  the 
very  softest  to  9H  the  very  hardest. 

The  leads  differ  according  to  your 
need  or  preference,  but  ease  of 
writing,  smoothness,  and  faithful- 
ness to  grade  are  characteristic  of 
them  all — always/ 
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for  pencil  book,  "Finding 
Your  Pencil".  Itwillhelp 
you  choose  exactly  the 
right  lead  for  your  partic- 
ular work. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Pencil  Dept.    4.1-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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generous  view-point,  the  Countess  and  her 
sister  sound  at  least  one  note  of  warning: 
"America  in  many  respects  is  to-day 
steering  for  her  moral  pole  toward  des- 
potism." It  is,  perhaps,  a  note  worth 
heeding. 
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BITING  THE  BITERS 

Y  name  is  Drew.  I  wish  to  find  a 
Mr.  Charles  Arthur  Carter.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  he  is  likely  to  be  at  this 
hour? '  " 

The  query  was  voiced  in  the  little  town 
of  Hamilton,  some  twenty  miles  from  New 
York  City.  It  was  addrest  to  the  languid 
clerk  of  the  sole  hostelry  in  the  place  by  a 
portly  stranger  with  a  humorous  eye.  The 
clerk  showed  concern. 

'"Come-On  Charley?  You  say  you're 
looking  for  him.  .  .  .  Anything  wrong? ' 

"A  curious  light  twinkled  in  Mr.  Drew's 
eyes. 

'"Why,  as  to  that,  Mr. ' 

"'Teeters — Percival  Teeters.' 

"'I  don't  think  you  would  call  it  trouble 
— I  am  quite  sure  you  would  not.' 

"'Because,'  explained  Mr.  Teeters, 
'Come-On  is  a  good  boy.  He's  the  best 
boxer  in  town  and  strong  as  a  goat.  But 
he's  easy  James  all  right.  He's  held  the 
bag  till  he's  got  warts  on  his  hands  as  big 
as  waffles.     What's  doing?'" 

Mr.  Drew  had  come  on  a  pleasing  er- 
rand. But  the  spirit  of  mischief  stirred  in 
him,  and  he  exaggerated  the  pleasantness 
considerably.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  small 
fortune  to  Charley,  willed  to  him  by  an 
uncle  who  had  left  town  broke  years  earlier, 
and  on  whom  Charley  had  prest  his  own 
lone  silver  dollar.  This  dollar  had  grown 
to  be  ten  thousand,  and  that  sum  the  law- 
yer stood  ready  to  deliver  to  the  heir.  But 
that  imp  of  mischief  caused  him  to  exag- 
gerate. When  he  had  told  Teeters  of  the 
agreeable  nature  of  his  mission,  that  gen- 
tleman was  greatly  moved. 

"'How  much  is  it?'  he  squeaked. 

"'How  much?'  Mr.  Drew  hesitated  a 
bare  second.     'Two  million  dollars.'" 

Reeling,  Teeters  goes  to  seek  Charley, 
who  is  at  the  moment  playing  pool  in  the 
back  room.  He  is  a  shoe  clerk,  but  has  the 
morning  off  because  his  boss  is  busy  burying 
his  mother-in-law.  He  is  a  "compactly 
built,  muscular  young  fellow,  of  medium 
height,  with  a  broad  and  not  ill-favored 
countenance.  The  eyes  were  hazel  and 
serious-looking,  with  long,  dark  lashes. 
The  nose  was  straight  and  the  mouth  wide 
and  full-lipped.  It  was  a  face  expressive 
of  profound  good  nature,  and  the  other 
man  felt  a  twinge  of  compunction  for  his 
misstatement  to  Mr.  Teeters.  He  had 
multiplied  Charley's  legacy  two  hundred- 
fold to  give  himself  a  moment's  pleasantry, 
and  now  he  would  have  to  dash  those  hopes 
risen  high." 

But  he  doesn't.  It  seems  easier  to  let 
the  idea  stand.     And  then— 

"'Two  million  dollars,'  Mr.  Drew  said 
musingly,  'is  a  force  behind  a  man  that 
translates  him  into  a  mighty  power.  The 
common  knowledge  that  he  is  seized  of  so 
much  money  makes  him  irresistible.  He 
doesn't  have  to  show  it  to  get  what  he 
wants;  he  doesn't  really  have  to  use  it. 
The  mere  repute  for  great  wealth  unlocks 
all  doors  before  him.  And  to  the  man  him- 
self, if  he's  of  the  right  sort,  the  sense  of 
possession  is  dynamic ;  it  gives  him  an  im- 
petus and  assurance  that  carry  him  to  sue- 
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ress.     What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Carter?     Am 
I  speaking  by  the  card?' 

"'Sure,'  said  Charley,  seriously." 

They  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the 
will,  at  Mr.  Drew's  suggestion,  but  he  tells 
Charley  there  is  one  thing  to  be  noted. 

"'You  are  not  to  be  placed  in  possession 
of  your  two  million  right  away.  The  fuel 
is — er — you  are  expected  to  turn  a  trick 
or  two  with  that  ten  thousand  first.  .  .  . 
The  two  million  are  back  of  you.  remember 
— the  dynamic  sense  of  possession;  but — 
er — Well,  you  get  me,  don't  you,  Mr. 
Carter?' 

"Charley  looked  straight  into  his  ques- 
tioner's eyes,  soberly  and  steadily. 

"'I  get  you,'  he  answered,  and  looked 
away." 

Thereupon  the  adventures  of  Charley, 
detailed  in  "Come-On  Charley"  (Bobbs- 
Merrill),  begin.  They  take  you  through 
a  good-sized  book,  and  there  is  a  sweep  and 
dash  to  them  that  carries  you  with  quite1 
a  breathless  interest  to  their  ending. 
Among  the  many  we  pick  out  one  as  typ- 
ical. There  is  no  room  to  give  more.  Let 
it  be  realized  that  Charley  has  come  to 
New  York  and  put  up  at  one  of  the  more 
splendid  hotels.  That  he  has  brought. 
Mr.  Teeters  with  him,  at  the  latter's  own 
suggestion,  as  his  private  secretary.  That 
lie  has  backed  a  show  and  made  money  at 
it,  having  consented  to  appear  each  evening 
with  the  Caroling  Canaries,  whom  he  had 
befriended  to  the  extent  of  putting  two 
thousand  dollars  at  their  disposal.  His 
fortune  has  trebled  with  that  venture,  and 
another,  where  Charley  came  out  at  the 
right  end  of  the  two-bag  trick.  Now  for 
the  adventure  of  the  stolen  ruby. 

It  is  at  Mouchard's,  "where  you  pay 
more  for  a  lobster  than  at  any  other  place 
on  earth,"  that  Charley  and  Teeters  run 
into  Drew.  So  far,  tho  they  have  called 
at  his  office  once  or  twice,  they  have  failed 
to  meet  him.  Drew  seeks  at  first  to  evade 
the  two,  but  perceiving  this  can  not  be 
done,  puts  on  a  bold  front  and  waves  a 
beckoning  napkin  at  them. 

After  greetings,  Drew  tackles  the  sub- 
ject in  his  mind. 

"'Been  to  the  office  to  see  me  about 
your  fortune?'" 

But  Charley  explains  that  it  was  only  a 
friendly  call,  tells  him  he  has  managed,  by 
good  luck,  to  increase  his  en  to  thirty. 
and  relates,  briefly,  his  set-tos  with  various 
tricksters — in  which  the  tricksters  have 
come  out  at  the  small  end  of  the  horn. 
Teeters  adds  joyfully  that  they  have  a  new 
graft,  "robbing  robbers." 

Drew  is  amused,  but  imprest  too.'  And 
he  asks  them  whj%  if  that  is  their  specialty, 
they  don't  keep  a  look-out  for  Brahma's 
Eye,  the  great  oriental  ruby  that  was  stolen 
in  Paris  from  Morton  Bu  ler,  who  bought 
it  of  an  Indian  prince  for  his  collection, 
paying  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  it.  At  this  moment  a  gentle- 
man, Major  Norris,  for  whom  Charley  and 
his  secretary  had  been  waiting,  approached. 
Drew,  declining  an  introduction,  bows  him- 
self away.  Norn's  remarks  upon  his  jovial 
aspect.     "Actor?"  he  inquires. 

'"He's  Come-On's  lawyer,'  spoke  up 
Mr.  Teeters,  importantly. 

"'Ah,  I  see,'  was  Major  Norri.->\  simple 
comment  .  .  .  and  he  went  on  with  hi  i 
cassolette  of  lobster  a,  shade  thoughtfully." 

The  three  then  discuss  the  famous  eye. 
Of  course  Major  Xorris  had  heard  of  it: 
why,  all  the  papers  were  full  of  the  theft,  as 
Charley  would  have  known  if  he  ever  looked 
a1  anything  but  the  sporting  page.  Cleverl: 
done.     Xo  ordinary  thieves. 

And  then  the  Major  confesses  he  is  in  a 
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Active  and  healthy 

— "all  but  my  feet" 
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Are  you  trying  to  go  forward  on  feet 
that  hold  you  back? 

Do  your  feet  never  let  you  forget 
them?  They  feel  rheumatic,  so  much 
soreness  and  pain  is  there.  Such  a 
feeling  of  fatigue,  of  nervous  strain,  of 
general  inefficiency,  comes  upon  you. 

When  your  feet  tire,  when  they  begin 
to  cramp  and  pain,  when  your  legs  ache, 
and  corns,  callouses  and  bunions  appear, 
it  means  just  one  thing:  the  muscles  and 
ligaments  supporting  the  foot  arches  over 
which  the  body's  weight  is  distributed 
and  carried,  are  beginning  to  weaken 
and  let  the  arches  sag. 

Weak  foot  and  fallen  arches  are  the 
direct  precursors  of  flat  foot — with  its 
train  of  miseries. 

Weak  feet  need  scientific  support 

The  best  corrective  for  this  trouble  is  to 
supply  a  gentle  mechanical  support  to 
the  weak  arch — the  exact  purpose  for 
which  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scholl,  the  eminent 
foot  authority,  has  devised  his  Foot- 
Eazer.  Like  all  of  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot 
Comfort  Appliances,  it  is  built  accord- 
ing to  accepted  orthopedic  principles  to 
relieve  and  permanently  correct  the 
cause  of  foot  weakness. 

The  Foot-Eazer  is  a  scientific  foot  arch 
cushion,  devised  to  support  the  arch  and 
relieve  the  strain  and  pressure  on  tired 
foot  muscles.  It  is  easily  adjusted  to 
any  foot  and  comfortably  worn  inside 
any  shoes,  high  or  low  heels.  It  is 
light  and  springy  and  cannot  break 
down  the  shank  of  the  shoe. 

An  examination  and  fitting  for 
your  individual  foot 

A  shoe  or  department  store  near  you  car- 


When  tired  foot  mus- 
cles allow  the  unites 
to  fall,  it  results  in 
aching  feet,  weak 
ankles,  bunions,  corns, 
finally  flat  fool,  is 
shown 


Dr.  Scholl's  •'Foot- 
Eazer  ' '  relieves  over- 
strained foot  muscles, 
and  nerves  by  support- 
ing the  arch  and 
evenly  distributing  the 
weight.  Invisibly  worn 
inside  any  shoes 


ries  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot-Eazer  and  other 
Foot  Comfort  Appliances.  There  you 
will  find  a  graduate  Practipedist — a  foot 
expert  trained  in  Dr.  Scholl's  own 
methods.  Have  him  examine  your  feet, 
without  charge. 

He  will  fit  to  your  shoe  and  adjust  to 
your  own  individual  foot,  for  your  own 
particular  trouble,  the  Dr.  Scholl  Appli- 
ance you  need. 

With  the  proper  Dr.  Scholl  device 
fitted  to  your  individual  foot,  you  will 
enjoy  immediate  relief  and  permanent 
correction.  Don't  put  it  off";  you  can 
have  active,  comfortable,  rested  feet. 

Free  Booklet 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  Dr.  Scholl's  latest 
booklet,  "The  Feet  and  Their  Care." 
It  will  be  sent  free. 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  H, 
213  W.  Schiller  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
339  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
112  Adelaide  St.,  E.,  Toronto,  Ont., 
Canada. 

Branches  in  London,  Paris,  Havana, 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Stockholm,  Buenos 
Aires,  Cape  Town 


DlSchoJIs 

Foot  Comfort  Appliances 

There  is  a  Dr.  Scholl  Appliance  or  Remedy  for  every 
foot  trouble.    A  t  shoe  and  department  stores  everywhere. 
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little  difficulty,  and  would  they  be  willing  to 
help  him  out. 

"Sure!'      Charley     responded.      'How 
much?"' 

But  the  Major  waves  the  suggestion 
aside.  It  isn't  that  sort  of  a  fix.  It  is  his 
daughter.  She  arrives  to-morrow  on  the 
Veronica  from  London,  and  at  the  last 
minute  he  is  prevented  from  meeting  her. 
He  has  no  one  to  send,  unless?  Would 
they  do  him  the  great  kindness? 

Sure!  The  Major  had  a  picture  of  his 
child  with  him,  a  lovely  thing.  As  Teeters 
cries,  they'd  know  her  in  a  million.  But 
how  will  she  know  them? 

That  is  easy.  A  wireless  from  father, 
and  the  two  to  wear  white  roses.  They 
arrive  rather  late,  fearful  they  have  missed 
the  lady.  But  she  is  still  there,  "a  beau- 
tiful girl,  small  and  slender,  seated  in  a 
low  wicker  chair,  saucily  indifferent  to  the 
baleful  glare  of  a  big,  burly  old  gentleman 
with  a  bulbous  nose  who  stood  menacingly 
over  her.  .  .  .  She  was  indolently  pickinp 
at  a  five-pound  box  of  candied  fruit  which 
lay  in  her  lap  ...  as  Carter  and  Teeters 
walked  in 

"'Charley!'  she  called  out  in  a  glad 
voice.  This  absence  of  formality  stag- 
gered yet  delighted  Mr.  Carter,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  surprized  him.  .  .  .  'Charley,' 
she  chattered  on,  'do  tell  these  horrid  peo- 
ple that  I  am  a  perfectly  proper  person, 
and  you've  known  me  for  ages.  They've 
been  frightfully  disagreeable.'" 

There  were  two  Treasury'  agents  in  the 
room  ranged  beside  the  old  gentleman. 
As  Charley  stept  forward,  the  girl,  hold- 
ing her  box  of  sweets  against  her  breast 
with  one  hand,  rose  and,  drawing  him  to 
her  with  the  other,  kissed  him  impetu- 
ously. "Help  me,"  she  breathed  in  his 
ear.  It  affected  Charley.  He  glared  at  the 
old  gentleman,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
the  trouble  was,  and  who  is  he,  anyhow'.' 
This  lady  is  a  friend  of  his,  so  is  her  rather. 
Major  Norris.  The  girl  gives  the  informa- 
tion with  a  malicious  smile. 

'"Why,  it's  Mr.  Morton  Butler.  He 
owns  everything  in  sight  except,  I  am  told, 
a  ruby  called  the  Brahma's  Eye.  .  .  .  He 
thinks,  Charley,'  she  gurgled,  'that  I  have 
his  ruby.  He's  been  watching  me  like  a 
cat  all  the  way  over.  Oh,  I'd  like  to  see 
papa's  face  when  he  hears  of  it!  Mr. 
Teeters,  do  hold  this  for  me,'  and  she  thrusi 
the  box  of  crystallized  fruit  in  his  arms. 
'I  want  to  find  my  handkerchief." 

She  wipes  away  the  tears  of  laughter, 
and  sinks  back  into  her  chair.  But  Mr. 
Butler  is  unmoved.  He  insists  that  she 
shall  be  searched  before  leaving  the  ship, 
asserts  that  her  actions  in  Paris  were  sus- 
picious, and  refuses  to  be  moved  from  his 
position  by  either  the  girl's  appeals  or 
Charley's  statements.  At  that  the  girl 
demands  the  protection  of  her  father's 
presence,  and  refuses  to  allow  a  finger  to 
be  laid  on  her  till  he  arrives.  She  appeals 
passionately  to  Charley  to  go  and  get  her 
father. 

"'Sure  thing,'  rejoined  Mr.  Carter. 
'Guess  the  Major'll  make  him  dance?' 
He  moved  swiftly  toward  the  door. 

'"Go  with  him,  Mr.  Teeters.'  The  girl 
ran  to  the  secretary  and  urged  him  on. 
'Tell  my  father  he  must  drop  every- 
thing and  come,  if  it  costs  him  millions. 
No!  No!'  she  broke  out  petulantly,  as 
he  would  have  returned  the  box  of  fruit 
to  her.  'Keep  it  for  me.  Get  my 
father '" 
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Of  wrinkles  on  men's  faces,  thar's  but  two  important  styles, 
The  ones  that's  made  from  worries,  an'  the  ones  that's 

made  from  smiles. 
The  first  won't  get  you  anywhar;  the  other  kind  impart 
Good  cheer  to  folios  around  you,  and  £eep  youth  within 

your  heart. 
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Fill  your  pipe  with  Velvet,  that  smoothest 
of  America's  tobaccos. 

Light  up,  lean  back!  And  get  that  fragrant 
aroma  while  you're  enjoying  the  mellow,  good 
old  taste  of  Kentucky's  "heart-leaf"  Burley. 
Now  try  to  frown!     You  cant  do  it. 

You  just  naturally  smile,  contentedly.  Na- 
ture built  that  contentment  into  Velvet  during 
its  two  years  ageing  in  wooden  hogsheads. 

A  little  more  good  fellowship — a  few  more 
pipes  of  Velvet — a  few  more  laughs,  and  this 
old  world  would  wag  the  better. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


Qmericcrs  smoothest  smoke 
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^T  IS  interesting  to-day  to  read  the 
thrilling  tales  of  Captain  Kidd — 
of  that  arch-villain  Edward  Teach 
—  or  of  such  highwaymen  as  Dick 
Turpin,  picturesque  fellows  who 
provide  for  us  tales  of  romance  and 
adventure,  but  whose  menace  in 
olden  days  was  real  and  terrifying. 

They  are  no  longer  to  be  feared  because 
they  belong  to  a  bygone  age  and  their 
courage  has  not  been  passed  down  to 
law  breakers  of  to-day — a  cowardly  crew 
attacking  only  the  unprotected  after  pro- 
viding a  quick  means  of  escape.  They  are 
called  auto  bandits. 

The  automobile  affords  a  quicker  and 
safer  means  of  escape  than  the  old  sailing 
ships  in  which  the  pirates  carried  off  their 
plunder. 

While  the  automobile  has  opened  up  high- 
ways that  would  never  be  traveled,  afford- 
ing pleasurable  outings,  they  have  also 
made  it  possible  for  a  new  form  of  piracy 
as  difficult  to  cope  with  as  were  the  pirates 
of  old. 

Those  who  are  molested  by  these  new 
kind  of  pirates  are  the  ones  who  are  known 
to  be  without  protection.  And  the  most 
perfect  protection  that  you  can  have  is 
a  Colt  Automatic  Pistol  or  Colt  Revolver. 

Every  man's  duty  is  to  uphold  law  and  order.  Police 
protection  is  given  to  run  down  to  a  just  punishment 
those  who  do  not;  but  the  arm  of  the  law  is  not  long 
enough  to  reach  into  every  secluded  corner. 

You  are  expected  to  render  first  aid,  but  you  are 
not  expected  to  do  so  empty  handed.  Every  citizen 
must — when  called  upon — aid  the  officers  of  the  law, 
and  it  is  every  man's  right  and  privilege  to  protect 
his  life  and  property. 

Preparedness  prevents.  And  if  every  household 
was  known  to  have  the  splendid  protection  of  a  Colt 
Automatic  Pistol  or  Colt  Revolver  this  prepared- 
ness would  prevent  ninety  per  cent  of  household 
robberies. 

Safeguard  your  motor  trips  at  night  and  protect 
your  home  and  property  with  the  splendid  protec- 
tion of  "the  world's  right  arm" — a  Colt. 

And  remember  that  a  Colt  Automatic  Pistol  or  Colt 
Revolver  is  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

To-day — as  in  1836 — as  in  every  struggle  of  arms 
since  that  day  to  this — have  the  great  Colt  factories 
supplied  the  nation's  need — the  official  side  arm  of 
the  fighting  forces  —  the  national  protection  of 
American  homes. 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO. 
HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 
Colt's  Revolvers  Colt's  (Browning)  Automatic  Machine  Guns 

Colt's  Automatic  Pistols     Colt's  I  Browning)  Automatic  Machine  Rifles 
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They  hurry.  The  customs  man  easts 
an  eye  at  the  box — which  has  no  lid  on  it, 
and  passes  it  with  a  grin.  But  as  they 
got  into  their  waiting  car  a  mischance 
happened.  "Charley's  foot  was  on  the 
running-board  when  he  held  back  and 
motioned  Teeters  to  jump  in  first.  ...  In 
some  way  his  foot  encountered  Charley's 
foot,  he  tript  .  .  .  the  fruit  was  scattered 
all  over  the  floorcloth 

"'Gee!'  ejaculated  Charley.  'That's  a 
muss.  Have  to  get  another  lot.  Jump 
in  in  front,  Skeeters.  I'll  chuck  this  stuff 
out  as  we  go  along.' 

"He  did.  He  left  a  trail  of  plums,  pears, 
apricots,  and  what-not  all  the  way  from 
Eighteenth  Street  to  Twenty-third  Street, 
where  the  supply  gave  out.  Then  he 
leaned  back  in  the  seat  and  gave  himself 
up  to  reflection." 

At  the  hotel  they  find  the  Major  has 
not  returned,  but  since  his  engagement  was 
for  ten,  and  it  is  nearly  eleven,  he  must 
soon  be  back.  Charley  sends  Teeters  out 
for  a  fresh  box  of  fruit,  with  which  he 
returns,  anxiously  bewailing  the  lateness 
of  the  Major  and  the  consequent  uneasi- 
ness of  the  lovely  daughter.  A  man  ap- 
proaches, spruce  and  businesslike.  A  bell- 
hop has  pointed  Carter  out  to  him.  His 
name,  he  says,  is  Jones,  and  he  has  come 
to  say  that  Norris  may  be  detained  an- 
other hour.  Teeters  explains  to  him  the 
fix  Miss  Norris  is  in.  He  seems  more 
amused  than  disturbed,  but  says  he'll  hurry 
back  and  get  the  Major  to  hot-foot  it  down 
there.  Had  she,  by  the  way,  sent  any 
special  word,  or  anything?. 

Just  the  candy,  but  they  were  to  keep 
that  for  her.  However,  Jones  says  they've 
had  bother  enough,  and  he'll  take  it  along 
and  leave  it  with  Norris. 

In  a  short  while  after  this  Miss  Norris 
appears,  and  tells  them  she  decided  there 
had  been  a  hitch  in  getting  father,  and 
that  she  let  them  search  her  to  get  away. 
Even  then  they  weren't  satisfied.  They 
had  her  followed,  but  she  had  been  able 
to  give  them  the  slip.  Most  amusing. 
But  she  stops  laughing  when  she  hears 
about  Jones.  And  when,  on  asking  for  her 
fruit,  she  is  told  that  Jones  has  it,  she  sud- 
denly collapses  into  a  chair.  Just  then 
the  Major,  extraordinarily  dishevelled, 
rushes  in,  screaming  to  the  girl,  "'Made- 
leine, has  Skelton  been  here?'" 

Teeters  is  utterly  bewildered.  Charley 
looks  interested.  The  girl  pulls  herself  to- 
gether, and  shuts  up  the  broken  Norris. 
She  begs  the  two  young  men  not  to  think 
him  crazy.  This  Skelton,  or  Jones  as  he 
called  himself,  is  a  scamp  against  whom 
she  had  warned  her  father — "Now,  well, 
now  they  must  get  him,  that's  all.  Will  the 
two  of  them  help." 

"'Sure,'  responded  Charley,  blithely." 

They  take  his  car,  and  do  not  notice  that 
they  are  followed  by  another.  On  the  way 
Charley  sees  Drew,  stops  and  gets  him  in, 
too.  They  reach  the  lair  of  the  wicked 
Jones,  but  the  bird  has  flown. 

"Miss  Norris  glanced  round,  and  her 
eyes  came  to  rest  on  her  father's  face.  He 
moved  awaj^  from  her  as  if  a  dagger-thrust 
had  been  delivered  at  him.  Then  from 
between  the  girl's  pearly  teeth  shot  a 
word 

'"Bilked!"' 

She  turned  to  go,  but  at  this  instant 
Teeters  discovers  the  box  of  candied 
fruit,  emptied  into  a  waste-paper  basket. 
Amazed,   he  carries  it   to   the   table  and 
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dumps  it  there.  Willi  a  snarl  the  Major 
hurls  himself  upon  it  and  begins  to  claw 
it  over.  But  the  girl  looks  at  the  box-lid, 
thrusts  it  under  the  Major's  nose,  crving, 
'"It's  not  mine!'" 

Teeters  explains.  It's  the  one  he  gave 
Jones — the  other — 

•"Is  still  at  the  hotel?'" 

The  Major  breathing  hard,  bends  for- 
ward to  get  the  answer.  Then  it.  is  that. 
Charley  steps  forward  and  elucidates: 

'"No.  Percy  spilled  it  in  the  car.  Acci- 
dent.   Pitched  it  out.    Bought  another — "! 

He  is  stopt  by  the  girl,  who  falls  back 
on  the  bed  of  the  tousled  room  in  hysterics. 
"•It's  the  limit,  the  limit,  the  limit!'"  she 
keeps  shrieking.  Drew  stands  aghast, 
pale  with  apprehension. 

"'What  does  it  all  mean,  Carter?'"  he 
demands. 

And  here  the  door  opens  and  Morton 
Butler  appears. 

"'Caught  red-handed,'"  is  his  comment, 
as  he  surveys  the  scene.  But  Drewr  steps 
forward.  He  has  acted  for  him  in  a  merger 
suit,  and  is  recognized.  He  introduces 
Charley  while  the  Major  and  his  daughter 
prepare  to  leave. 

"'You'll  find  two  men  waiting  for  you 
at  the  door,'"  remarks  the  old  millionaire, 
pleasantly.  Upon  which  they  decide  to 
stay.  And  then  he  wants  to  know  what 
t  he  rest  are  doing  in  this  mess,  with  these 
two  crooks. 

A  few  words  impart  the  needfid  infor- 
mation. Jones  has  skipt,  and  the  box  of 
fruit,  bought  at  Leroy's,  lies  there.  The 
other,  spilled  in  the  street — 

"'Good  Heavens!'"  groans  poor  Butler. 
"'Then  the  ruby  is  lost  beyond  recall — 
crusht,  or  swept  up  and  carted  away!' 

'"So  that's  it! '"  It  was  Drew,  who  has 
been  putting  two  and  two  together  and  now 
sees  how  things  stand.  "Brought  in  tucked 
away  in  candied  fruit." 

Morton  Butler  sinks  into  a  chair. 
" 'I'd  give  twice  the  reward  I  offered  to  get 
that  ruby  back.  .  .  .  There's  not  another 
like  it  above  ground.  And — '  he  glared  at 
the  girl — '  I'd  give  twice  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  jail  the  thieves.'" 

But  there  is  no  proof,  and  when  Miss 
Xorris  demands  that  they  be  allowed  to  go, 
and  the  secret-service  agents  be  told  they 
are  to  be  let  alone,  Butler  acquiesces.  She 
calls  a  good-by  to  Charley,  but  catches 
his  eye,  and  possibly  reads  a  warning  there. 
For  she  and  the  Major  leave  without  fur- 
ther ado. 

Charley  turns  to  the  dejected  millionaire. 

"'  Fifty  thousand  dollars  reward  for  the 
ruby,  you  said.     Mean  it?" 

The  old  man  nodded  dully.  This  ruby 
was  to  him  what  an  only  child  is  to  its 
mother. 

"'All  right.  I  can  tell  you  where  your 
ruby  is.  But  you  must  promise  that  no  one 
shall  leave  the  room  for  thirty  minutes."' 

And  from  an  inside  pocket  Charley  pro- 
duces a  wondrous  stone,  glowing  and 
glorious. 

"'Found  it  in  a  plum — big  one — when  I 
was  chucking  out  that  candied  fruit.  Had 
an  idea  I'd  run  across  it.  Wanted  to  see 
what  the  girl  would  do.     Fun.' ' 

There  are  many  varieties  of  yreen-^oods 
men  in  New  York,  and  ( 'barley  meets  most 
of  them.  But,  he  does  not  come  off  the 
worse  for  these  encounters.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  he  has  a  million,  and  when  Drew 
tells  him  it's  the  only  one  he  has,  he  smiles, 
li.   had  guessed  that  long  ago.      And  then, 


he  is  not  interested  in  money  just  then,  for 
there  is  a  girl,  a  very  dear  and  lovely 
girl. 


MURDERING  A  DEAD  WOMAN 

THAT'S  what  it  was,  queer  as  it  sounds. 
Madala  Grey  was  dead,  and  word  of 
her  death  comes  to  the  little  circle,  the  sup- 
posedly devoted  group  of  friends  and  liter- 
ary admirers  in  this  wise: 

"  There  was  a  heavy  sound  in  the  passage, 
a  heavy  sound  of  feet.  It  caught  at  my 
heart.  It  was  a  sound  that  I  knew.  They 
had  come  tramping  up  the  stairs  like  that 
when  they  fetched  away  mother.  Thud — 
stumble — thud!  T  shivered.  But  as  the 
steps  came  nearer  they  belonged  to  but  one 
man.  The  door  was  opened  and  the  fog 
and  the  man  entered.  Every  one  turned  to 
him  with  a  queer,  long  flash  of  faces. 

"'Kent!'  cried  Anita,  welcoming  him. 
Then  her  voice  changed.  'Kent!  What's 
wrong?     What  is  it? ' 

"He  shut  the  door  behind  us  and  stood, 
his  back  against  it,  staring  at  us,  like  a  man 
stupefied. 

"The  Baxter  girl  broke  in  shrilly — 

"'He's  wired.  He's  had  a  wire!'  She 
pointed  to  his  clenched  hand 

"'A  son,'  he  said  dully. 

" '  Ah! '  A  cry  from  the  corner  eased  the 
tension.  Great-aunt  Serle  was  clapping 
her  hands  together.  .  .  .  'The  good  girl! 
The  pretty —     And  a  son  too ' 

"Anita  turned  to  her,  her  voice  like  a 
scourge — 

'"Be  quiet,  mother!'  Then— 'Well, 
Kent?     Well?' 

"'Well?'  he  repeated  after  her. 

'"Madala?  How's  Madala?  Madala 
Grey?'    i 

"'Dead!'  he  said. 

"Dead.  The  word  fell  among  the 
group  of  us  in  the  circle  of  lamplight,  like  a 
plummet  into  a  pool.  Dead.  For  an  in- 
stant one  could  hear  the  blank  drop  of  it. 
Then  we  broke  up  into  gestures  and  little 
cries,  into  a  babel  of  dismay  and  concern 
and  rather  horrible  excitement." 

Madala,  whose  story  is  told  in  Clemence 
Dane's  "Legend"  (Macmillan),  had  been 
the  genius  of  the  group.  Her  three  books 
had  set  all  England  by  the  ears.  It  was 
Anita  who  had  "discovered  her."  It  was 
Anita  wrho  had  exploited  her.  It  is  Anita, 
who,  now7  that  Madala  is  dead,  proposes  to 
write  a  life  of  her. 

It  is  Anita's  young  cousin,  Jenny,  who 
tells  us  the  story.  She  is  fresh  from  the 
country,  and  new  to  London's  ideas  and 
favorites.  But  the  Baxter  girl  likes  her 
and  tells  her.  something  of  what  is  going  on. 
Madala,  of  course: 

"  '  You  mean  to  say  you've  never  heard 
of  Madala  Grey?  You've  never  read 
'Eden  Walls'  ?  .  .  .  My  word,  I  envy  you! 
I  wish  I  were  reading  "Eden  Walls "  for  the 
first  time — or  "Plowed  Fields."  I  don't 
care  so  much  for  "The  Resting- Place." 
She  laughed.  'At  least — one's  not  sup- 
posed to  care  about  "  The  Resting-Place," 
you  know ' 

'"What's  wrong  with  it?' 

"'Sentimental.  Anita  says  so.  She 
says  she  doesn't  know  what  happened  to 
her  over  "The  Resting-Place.'"" 

This  had  happened.  Madala  had  fallen 
in  love,  fallen  in  love  with  just  a  simple 
nice  man,  a  man  who  cared  nothing  for  Lit- 
erature but  a  great  deal  for  Madala. 
Anita  hated  him.  "Marriage,"  she  said, 
"and  all  that  it  implies,  was  apostacy.  I 
<t and  for  literature.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  knew  from 
the  first  what  it  would  he!  Shecouldnr 
do  anything  by  halves.  She  had  no  mod- 
eration     The  writing     the  work,  all  that 
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Your  boy's  hands  are 
just  itching  for  a  rifle 

When  you  were  a  boy,  did  you  ever  stand  around 
and  watch  the  other  boys  shooting  at  a  target  ?  Even 
if  it  was  only  a  bottle  or  an  old  tin  can,  didn't  you 
just  fairly  ache  to  get  hold  of  the  gun  and  have  a 
try  at  it  yourself? 

It's  just  born  in  a  boy— your  boy— to  want  a  gun.  It's 
the  best  sport  ever  devised  for  a  boy  or  man,  and  no 
boy  will  ever  be  satisfied  until  he  owns  a  gun  of  his  own, 
and  learns  to  handle  it  and  take  care  of  it  properly. 

When  you  have  bought  your  boy  the  gun  he  ought  to  have — a 
Daisy  Air  Rifle — take  a  little  time  with  him  and  teach  him  how 
to  use  it.  Then  when  he  has  learned  to  spot  the  center  of  the 
bull's  eye,  or  pick  a  tin  can  off"  the  post,  at  25  yards,  he  has 
learned  some  of  the  real  lessons  of  life  that  he  will  never  learn 
from  books.  For  it  takes  real  self-control — control  of  eye,  hand 
and  nerves — to  become  a  crack  shot. 

For  over  30  years,  the  Daisy  Air  Rifle  has  been  the  favorite  rifle 
of  the  American  Boy.  Millions  of  boys,  now  grown,  learned 
their  first  lessons  of  manly  sport  and  self-reliance  with  a  Daisy. 

The  Daisy  is  a  gun  any  boy  can  be  proud  to  own.  It  looks  just 
like  a  real  high-powered  hunting  rifle,  and  shoots  as  straight 
within  its  range.     Economical  too;  over  500  shots  for  10  cents. 

The  Military  Daisy,  50-shot  repeater,  looks  surprisingly 
like  the  guns  our  boys  carried  "over  there"  with  a  strap  and 
removable  rubber-tipped  bayonet $5.00 

The  Daisy  Pump  Gun,  50-shot 
repeater,  same  pump  action  as  found  in  the 
highest  type  of  modern  hunting  rifles. .  .$5.00 

TQSlLiap  Other  models,  $1.00  to  $4.00.  Your  dealer 
will  show  you  the  Daisy  line,  or  any  n.odel 
sent  direct  from  factory  on  receipt  of  price. 
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Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  Managers         Louis  Williams  &  Co. 
717  Market  St.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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made  her  what  she  was,  tossed  aside,  for  a 
whim,  for  a  madness,  for  a  man.  I  can't 
help  it — it  makes  me  bitter." 

And  now  we  get  a  picture  of  Madala  with 
her   husband,   still   through   Anita's   eyes. 
Anita  had  been  to  visit- her  where  the  two 
lived.     "A  pretty  place.     The  sort  of  place 
she  would  choose.     All  roses.     No  conve- 
niences. .  .  .  He,  you  know,  a  poor  man's 
doctor!     She  told  me  that,  too — flung  it  at 
me.     She  had  an  extravagant  way  of  talk- 
ing, manner  more  than  anything  else,  of 
course,  but  to  hear  her  you  would  almost 
think  she  was  proud  of  the  life  they  led. 
.  .  .  I — T  wished  I  hadn't  gone.  ...  It 
wasn't  the  husband  .  .  .  I  hardly  saw  him. 
It  was  Madala  herself.     Changed  ...  I 
remember   sitting   with   her  ...  we   had 
been    talking,  .  .  .  and    she    had    grown 
flushed  and  had  begun  to  stammer  a  little. 
You  know  her  way.  .  .  .  She  was  tracing 
a  parallel  between  the  development  of  the 
novel  and  the  growth  of  the  woman  move- 
ment— her   old    vein.     Brilliant   she   was. 
And  all  at  once  she  stopt  and  began  staring 
in  front  of  her.  ...  I  knew  something  big 
was    coming.     She    could    be— prophetic, 
sometimes.     At  last  she  said  in  a  worried 
sort  of  way:    'I've  a  dreadful  feeling  that 
we're  out  of  coffee  and  it's  early  closing.' 
No,  I'm  not  exaggerating — her  very  words : 
And    then    some    long    rigmarole    about 
Carey's  appetite,  and  if  she  made  the  coffee 
black  and  strong  she  could  persuade  him  to 
take  more  milk  in  it.     Oh — pitiful !     And  in 
a  moment  she'd  dashed  off  on  a  three-mile 
walk  to  the  next  village  ...  it  made  me 
realize  the  effect  he  was  having  on  her — 
stultifying!     I  always  did  dislike  him.  .  .  . 
He  came  in  at  tea-time  .  .  .  and  when  he 
opened  the  drawing-room  door  and  found 
she  was  out,  you  should  have  seen  his  look ! 
.  .  .  And  off  he  went  at  once  to  meet  her, 
on  his  bicycle.  .  .  .  They  didn't  come  back 
for  hours.  ...  I  saw  them  from  the  win- 
dow .  .  .  and    there   was    Madala    Grey, 
perched  on  his  bicycle,  with  a  great  bunch 
of  that  white  parsley  that  grows  in  hedges 
.  .  .  while   he  steadied  her,  and  both  of 
them  talking!  and  as  he  helped  her  off  she 
kissed  him  .  .  .  and  no  word  of  apology  to 
me.     All  she  said  was — why  hadn't  I  seen 
that  he  had  tea  before  he  went  after  her? 
I  think  it's  the  only  time  I've  ever  seen 
Madala  annoyed.     No,  you  can't  say  mar- 
riage improved  her.  ...  I  did  persuade 
her  to  do  some  work  while  I  was  with  her, 
but  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  labor  thrown 
away.     Her  heart  wasn't  in  it.     When  it 
wasn't  Carey  it  was  the  baby-clothes.     For 
the  sake  of  her  reputation,  it's  as  well  that 

she  died  when  she  has 

'"Do  you  think  it  was  a  little  thing  for 
me  to  see  that  pearl  of  great  price — oh,  not 
Madala  Grey!  I  grew  to  hate  her  almost, 
that  new  Madala  Grey— but  the  gift  within 
her,  her  great,  blazing  genius— flung  away, 
trampled  on.'" 

The  talk  goes  on.  And  gradually  Anita 
and  the  others  prove  to  themselves  that  it 
was  not  Carey,  Carey,  whom  they  despise, 
that  Madala  loved. 

'"  She  was  in  love  with  some  one  else  .  .  . 
either  some  man  none  of  us  know,  or—' 
her  eyes  flickered  toward  Kent  Rehan." 

Kent  stands  hidden  in  shadows,  staring 
out  of  the  window,  indifferent  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  room.  There  are  small 
exclamations,  interest,  excitement.  Anita 
will  not  have  it  that  Madala  loved  her 
husband.     No;  he  was  a  mere  refuge,  an 
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escape  from  a  frustrated  love-affair — per- 
haps from  several. 

"'Then,  you  know,  the  whole  manner  of 
the  engagement  was  so  unlike  her  usual 
triumphant  way.  ...  In  the  matter  of  the 
marriage  she  seems,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  to  have  been  perfectly  passive.  She 
left  everything  to  the  man — arrangements, 
furniture — I  imagine  she  even  bought  her 
clothes  to  please  him.  And  the  wedding 
itself — no  reception,  no  presents,  no  notice 
to  any  one,  so  sudden,  so  private.  Not  a 
word  even  to  her  oldest  friends.  .  .  .  Then' 
was  something  so  furtive  about  it  all:  as 
if  she  were  running  away  from  something!' 
"'D'you  mean? — what  do  you  mean, 
Anita?     Are  you  hinting — ?' 

"'Only  that  it  carries  out   my  theory — 
of  Carey  as  a  refuge.' 
"'From  what?' 

""Life — frustration — what  do  you  think 
1  meant?' 

"'I  don't  know.  Nothing.  It  was  my 
evil  mind,  I  suppose.' 

"'The  marriage  was  sudden! 

"'A  seven  months'  child' 

"Anita  started. 

"'I  never  suggested  that,'  she  said 
sharply.  But  there  was  a  quiver  in  her 
voice  that  was  more  excitement  than  anger. 
Great-aunt  Serle  rouses  at  that.  She 
won't  allow  her  daughter,  Anita,  she  won't 
have  them  all,  reviling  Madala,  the  dear, 
the  kind  .  .  .  the  marriage  a  hole-in- the- 
corner  business,  indeed,  that  nobody  knew 
about?  She  knew  .  .  .  she  was  there 
.  .  .  she  pinned  her  veil  for  her  and  kissed 

and  blest  her 

So  the  old  lady  is  hustled  off  to  bed. 
Kent  goes  up  to  sit  and  talk  with  her,  to 
soothe  her.  And  down  in  the  room  the  talk 
goes  on,  and  Anita  keeps  insisting  that  there 
was  some  one  else,  perhaps  not  Kent,  but 
some  one.  Finally  she  brings  out  a  letter, 
the  draft  possibly  of  a  letter,  which  she  had 
picked  up  once  at  Madala's.  It  is  a  love- 
letter,  beautiful,  flaming,  tender.  It  ends: 
• '  I  love  you.  I  shall  love  you  till  I  die. 
Till — ?  As  if  death  could  blot  you  out  for 
me!  I  used  to  believe  in  death.  I  used  to 
believe  that  it  ended  everything.  But 
now,  since  I've  known  you,  I  can  never  die. 
You've  poured  into  me  an  immortal 
spirit — " 

.  .  .  "Why  shouldn't  it  be  written  to 
Carey?"  some  one  asks. 

'"Oh,  don't  be  absurd.  It's  Carey  that 
makes  it  impossible.  How  could  Carey 
have  written  a  letter  needing  such  an 
answer.  Little  he  cared.  .  .  .  Isn't  it  ob- 
vious, isn't  it  as  plain  as  print,  that  Carey 
happened,  Carey  and  all  he  stands  for,  after 
the  writing  of  this  letter,  because  of  some 
hitch.  .  .  .  What  happened?  What  folly, 
what  disillusionment?  ...  To  send  her, 
with  that  letter  half  written,  into  Carey's 
arms?  Carey,  that  stick,  that  ordinary 
man.  .  .  .  Wait  till  I've  made  my  book. 
Wait  till  I've  sifted  my  evidence,  till  I've 
ranged  it,  stick  and  brick,  step  by  step,  up, 
up,  to  the  letter.' 

"Suddenly,  from  where  he  sat.  half-way 
between  me  and  them  (since  he  had  come 
down-stairs  again),  Kent  spoke — 

"'Anita,  you  can't  publish  that  letter. 
.  .  .  it's   not    decent  ...  it's    not   right, 

it's  not  fair 

There  was  a  furious  response  from  Anita. 
The  whole  group,  except  Jenny,  sided  with 
her.  Anita  insinuates  that  only  in  case  of  a 
right — has  he  a  right  to  ask  for  the  letter; 
does  he  recognize  it  as  a  rough  draft  of  one 
that  had  been  sent — 

He  said  he  had  no  right — but  that  she 
should  not  print  it.  She  laughs  at  him, 
and  the  next  moment  he  has  taken  the  let- 
ter  from    her,    jammed    it    down    on    the 
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MEN  WITH 

A  PURPOSE 


THE  things  that  ABERTHAW  builds  are  not  put  up 
for  play. 
Factories,  storehouses,   power-plants,   shipyards, — 
each  piece  of  this  Company's  work  constitutes   a  producing 
element  in  the  wealth  of  the  Nation. 

Each  must  be  designed  to  meet  a  need  completely  fore- 
seen. Each  must  be  constructed  so  ably,  so  honestly,  so 
economically,  that  when  the  finished  plant  begins  to  operate, 
its  output  shall  be  burdened  with  no  unnecessary  costs  due  to 
a  builder's  mistakes. 

Meeting  these  requirements  is  serious  business  for  serious 
men: — men  who  are  trained  for  their  task,  who  value  reputa- 
tion above  immediate  profit,  and  among  whom  honesty  is  not 
merely  a  company  policy  but  a  personal  code. 

Today,  in  an  era  that  offers  new  problems  demanding 
new  means  of  solution,  the  steadfast  effort  of  such  men  is 
making  Built  by  ABERTHAW  the  accepted  symbol  of  a  progres- 
sive industrialism  that  constructs  for  accomplishment. 
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smouldering  fire,  and  held  it  there  until  it 
was  consumed. 

"Anita  was  dreadful.  She  was  tremu- 
lous with  anger.  Her  whole  body  shook." 
She  can  not  control  herself.  There  is  more 
than  just  the  anger  for  a  lost  paper,  there 
is  a  rage,  a  reproach,  a  passion.  Kent  says 
that  it  is  better  he  should  go.  "You'll 
never  understand — you  didn't  know  her," 
he  tells  Anita.  He  goes  to  the  corner  to 
get  this  coat,  and  the  group  drifts  back 
into  the  other  room,  all  but  Jenny.  Anita's 
voice  comes  back  sharply.  .  .  .  Did  you 
hear  him?  /  not  understand  Madala! 
If  /  don't  know  Madala—" 

And  now  Jenny  looks  up  and  sees  a 
woman  standing  in  the  doorway,  the  door 
leading  into  the  hall.  The  fog  pours  in 
with  her,  isolating  her  and  Kent  and  Jenny. 
A  tall  girl,  a  girl  like  a  spring  day,  holding 
a  candle  in  her  hands  and  standing  in  a 
lovely  attitude  of  guardianship,  of  shelter- 
ing. "Her  eyes,  as  she  listened  to  the 
group  by  the  hearth,  wrere  sparkling  with 
amusement  and  that  tolerant,  deep  affec- 
tion that  one  keeps  for  certain  dearest, 
foolish  friends.  It  was  evident  that  she 
knew  them  well " 

A  peace  falls  over  the  two  rooms.  Even 
Anita  grows  quiet.  The  glance  that  falls  on 
them  all  is  healing  as  it  is  kind.  The  fog 
grows  thick,  hiding  the  others,  and  suddenly 
Jenny  sees  that  the  fingers  screening  the 
candle  flame  were  coldly  luminous,  that  the 
breast  was  motionless,  unstirred.  Fear 
seized  her. 

At  that  moment  Kent  turned  and  saw  the 
figure. 

"  There  was  a  rush  and  a  cry 

'"Madala  Grey!  My  God,  Madala 
Grey!'  And  Kent's  huge  body,  hurling 
against  the  door,  pitched  and  fell  heavily. 

"For  the  door  was  shut." 

But  the  kind,  the  revealing  eyes  had  told 
Jenny  what  she  had  not  guessed  about  her 
own  heart.  They  showed  her  Kent,  as  a 
mother  might.  And  when  the  bewildered 
group  rushes  in,  questioning,  wondering, 
she  guards  Kent  from  them.  The  secret  is 
his  and  hers  and  Madala's. 

For  they  understand  love,  and  they  can 
afford  to  pity  and  forgive  those  who  do  not. 


THE   FAILURE  OF  DIVORCE 

WOULD-BE  divorcees  need  not  be 
beguiled  by  the  title  of  G.  K.  Ches- 
terton's book  on  "The  Superstition  of 
Divorce"  (John  Lane  Company).  The 
stand  of  the  writer  is  uncompromising 
against  the  practise  for  which  our  reputa- 
tion is  not  altogether  savory.  Chesterton 
calls  his  effort  "a  pamphlet,  not  a  book," 
in  that  it  "deals  with  passing  things." 
More  than  that,  the  things  are  such  that 
the  author  "hopes  will  past, " ;  and  "in  that 
sense  it  is  the  object  of  a  pamphlet  to  be  out 
of  date  as  soon  as  possible."  Americans 
will  have  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  book  deals  largely  with  certain  mea- 
sures being  advocated  for  the  reform  of 
divorce  in  England  at  the  present  time; 
their  application  to  us,  however,  may  not  be 
so  vei*y  remote. 

You  can  not,  affirms  Chesterton,  deny 
the  existence  of  sex-attraction,  of  love,  and 
of  the  family.  No  more  can  you  deny  the 
fact  that  the  family  unit  is  a  unit  that  must 
not,  can  not,  be  dissolved. 

Marriage  is  a  vow,  a  contract  volunta- 
rily entered  upon  by  two  supposedly  free 
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How  the  Chart  Established 

America's  Supremacy  in 

Scientific  Automobile  Lubrication 

""T?  VERY  great  scientific  truth," 
£_>  said  Agassiz,  "goes  through 
three  stages.  First,  people  say  it 
conflicts  with  the  Bible.  Next, 
they  say  it  has  been  discovered 
before.  Lastly,  they  say  they  have 
always  believed  it." 

You  may  not  realize  that  scien- 
tific automobile  lubrication  has 
passed  through  three  somewhat  sim- 
ilar stages — indifference  -passive  ac- 
ceptance— active  endorsement. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  organized  its  study  of 
motor  car  lubrication.  We  were 
the  first  to  take  up  in  a  scientific 
manner  the  lubricating  problems  of 
all  makes  of  motor  cars. 

As  a  result  of  careful  analysis  and 
experiment  there  was  formulated 
the  first  Chart  of  Recommendations 
ever  made  for  automobile  engine 
lubrication.  Although  there  were 
then  only  about  125,000  motor 
cars  on  the  roads,  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company  foresaw  the  immense 
possibilities  of  the  automobile.  They 
felt  keenly  that  more  might  be 
properly  demanded  of  an  oil  than 
"that  it  kept  the  car  running  all 
right." 

By  the  fall  of  1906  the  first  Chart 
was  complete.  In  January,  1907 
the  Chart  was  ready — in  booklet 
form — for  general  distribution. 

The  Chart  in  two  respects  was 
revolutionary.  It  specified  different 
grades  of  oil  for  different  cars.  In 
some  cases  it  specified  a  different 
grade  of  oil  for  winter  use  than 
that  recommended  for  summer. 

In  its  early  history  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company  Chart  of  Automobile 
Recommendations  did  not  escape 
belittlement.  But  by  the  sheer 
soundness  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples advanced,  and  by  the  sheer 


Chart    of    Recommendations 
for  AUTOMOBILES 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 
How  to  Read  the  Chart 

THE  Correct  Grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
for  engine  lubrication  are  specified  in  the 
Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

These  recommendations  coverall  models  of  botl 

passenger  and  commercial  vehicles  unless  other 

wise  specified. 
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The  Chart  first  appeared  when 
touring  cars  were  advertised  as 
"double  phaetons"— when  the  fash- 
ionable automobile  was  character- 
ized by  red  paint  and  a  great  deal 
of  exterior  brasswork. 

quality  of  the  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  provided,  the  outcome 
was  never  uncertain. 

Today  no  one  longer  questions 
the  soundness  of  the  advice  given 
through  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's 
Chart  of  Recommendations.  This 
Chart  points  the  way  to  scientific 
automobile  lubrication  the  world 
over.  Over  a  million  copies  have 
been  distributed  in  the  United 
States  during  1920.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  copies  are  in  active 
use  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  Chart,  and  the  several  grades 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  have  thus 
established  America's  supremacy 
in  the  field  of  scientific  automobile 
lubrication. 

To  follow  the  Chart  is  to  admit  that 
science  and  experience  count  in  automobile 
lubrication  as  well  as  in  other  fields  of 
endeavor. 

If  the  partial  Chart  shown  here  does  not 
list  your  car,  send  for  a  copy  of  our  book 
"Correct  Automobile  Lubrication,"  which 
contains  the  complete  Chart.  Or  consult 
the  complete  Chart  at  your  dealer's. 
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Mobiloils 

(Aggrade  for  each  type  of  motor 

Domestic  Branches: 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  Detroit  Chicago 
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Kansas  City.  Kan. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Spicialists  in  the  manujacturc  of  high-gradt 

lubricants  for  every  clans  of  murium  ra. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 
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New  Economies 
in  Home  Heating 

IN  most  homes,  an  Inter- 
national Onepipe  will 
give  splendid  heating  satis- 
faction at  remarkably  low  cost. 
Its  first  cost,  cost  of  instal- 
lation and  fuel  consumption  are 
relatively  far  below  those  of  any 
other  type  of  heating  apparatus. 
It  is  the  simplest,  and  most 
quickly  responsive  of  all  systems. 

And  it  has  two  important 
heating  advantages:  It  floods 
all  the  rooms,  halls  and  floors 
with  continuous  warmth,  mak- 
ing them  comfortable  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  It 
provides  steady  circulation  of 
warm  air — an  important  fea- 
ture for  health  protection. 

In  large  homes,  its  use  to  supple- 
ment the  steam  or  hot  water  system 
saves  fuel  and  adds  greater  comfort. 
In  spring  and  fall  it  will  furnish  all 
the  heat  you  need,  and  save  the 
greater  expense  of  keeping  the  larger 
system  going.  On  extremely  cold 
days,  when,  in  spite  of  the  big  system, 
you  can't  seem  to  get  heat  enough,  it 
provides  just  the  extra  warmth  you 
want,  to  keep  the  house  perfectly 
comfortable.  Even  on  the  occasional 
raw  summer's  day,  a  few  chunks  of 
wood  in  the  Onepipe  instantly  dispel 
the  chill  and  dampness. 

By  filling  out  and  returning  the 
chart  and  question  blank  which  we 
mail  with  our  catalog,  our  engineers 
are  enabled  to  give  you  heating  advice 
which  will  be  reliable  and  unbiased, 
since  we  make  all  types  of  heating 
apparatus.  If  you  intend  building  or 
bettering  your  present  heating  system, 
send  for  our  catalog,  chart  and  ques- 
tion blank. 

InTERn/mon/ii.  Heater 
Coop/iny 

Makers  of 
Boilers,  Furnaces  and  Onepipe  Healers 

4-24  Lincoln  Street,  Utica,  New  York 

BRANCHES: 
New  York,  Chicago,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


uterh^tio 

onepipe  He/tter 
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agents.  The  marriage  ceremony  sets  the 
seal  of  society  upon  a  personal  agreement. 
It  is  not  a  form  of  constraint,  but  a  form  of 
liberty,  declares  Mr.  Chesterton,  and  he 
adds:  "It  is  the  partizans  of  divorce,  not 
the  defenders  of  marriage,  who  attach  a 
stiff  and  senseless  sanctity  to  a  mere  cere- 
mony, apart  from  the  meaning  of  the 
ceremony."  Chesterton's  plea  is  made 
rather  against  those  who  seek  to  under- 
mine the  indissolubility  of  marriage  by 
lessening  the  significance  of  the  marriage 
vow,  than  against  the  others  who  would  do 
away  with  marriage  altogether. 

In  other  words,  don't  get  married  at  all  if 
you  would  have  recourse  to  legal  dissolu- 
tion. Be  consistent.  "It  is  not  hard  to 
see  why  the  vow  made  most  freely  is  the 
vow  kept  most  firmly.  There  are  attached 
to  it,  by  the  nature  of  things,  consequences 
so  tremendous  that  no  contract  can  offer 
any  comparison.  There  is  no  contract,  un- 
less it  be  that  said  to  be  signed  in  blood, 
that  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
or  bring  cherubs  (or  goblins)  to  inhabit  a 
small  modern  villa.  There  is  no  stroke  of 
the  pen  which  creates  real  bodies  and  souls, 
or  makes  the  characters  in  a  novel  come  to 
life.  The  institution  that  puzzles  intellec- 
tuals so  much  can  be  explained  by  mere 
material  fact  (perceptible  even  to  intellec- 
tuals)— that  children  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, younger  than  their  parents.  '  Till  death 
us  do  part'  is  not  an  irrational  formula,  for 
those  will  almost  certainly  die  before  they 
see  more  than  half  of  the  amazing  (or 
alarming)  thing  they  have  done." 

Mr.  Chesterton's  leaning  to  Catholicism 
was  due  to  his  ardent  desire  to  attach  his 
faith  to  something  he  felt  to  be  permanent. 
At  any  rate,  the  instinct  of  fidelity,  so 
strong  in  him,  demanded  an  object  upon 
which  to  fasten  itself.  Running  through 
all  his  writings  is  a  passionate  longing  for 
an  object  to  which  to  attach  his  faith. 
Marriage  is  such  an  object,  and  what  he 
would  call  that  wild  anarchic  excess  is  at 
the  same  time  the 'greatest  of  all  (tho  they 
be  self-imposed)  restrictions. 

With  faith  as  his  starting-point,  little 
wonder  that  Mr.  Chesterton  dogmatizes, 
for  if  one  can  argue  over  faith  and  call  it 
into  question,  is  it  indeed  faith?  Mr. 
Chesterton  does  not  question  the  law, 
neither  does  he  argue  about  its  evils  or  its 
benefits;   he  simply  lays  down  the  law. 

"Divorce,"  he  declares,  "is  for  us  at  best 
a  failure,  of  which  we  are  more  concerned  to 
find  and  cure  the  cause  than  to  complete 
the  effects;  and  we  regard  a  system  that 
produces  many  divorces  as  we  do  a  system 
that  drives  men  to  drown  and  shoot  them- 
selves. For  instance,  it  is  perhaps  the 
commonest  complaint  against  the  existing 
law  that  the  poor  can  not  afford  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  It  is  an  argument  to 
which  normally  I  should  listen  with  special 
sympathy.  But  while  I  should  condemn 
the  law  being  a  luxury,  my  first  thought 
will  naturally  be  that  divorce  and  death 
are  only  luxuries  in  a  rather  rare  sense." 

Many  arguments  based  on  the  need  for 
unity  in  educating  children  are  Chester- 
tonianly  marshaled,  many  of  them  en- 
lightening, and  some  convincing.  But 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  arresting 
contention  in  the  book  is  this:  the  capital- 
istic system  favors  divorce,  that  is,  the  dis- 
rupting of  family  ties.  The  factory  is  t  he 
enemy  of  the  family. 

"Capitalism,  of  course,  is  at  war  with 
the  family,  for  the  same  reason  which  has 
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led  to  its  being  at  war  with  the  trado-union. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  only  sense  in  which  it 
is  true  that  capitalism  is  connected  with 
individualism.  Capitalism  believes  in  col- 
lectivism for  itself  and  individualism  for  it-; 
enemies.  It  desires  its  victims  to  be  indi- 
viduals, or  (in  other  words)  to  be  atoms. 
For  the  word  atom,  in  its  clearest  meaning 
(which  is  none  too  clear),  might  be  trans- 
lated as  '  individual.'  If  there  be  any  bond, 
if  there  be  any  brotherhood,  if  there  be  any 
class  loyalty  or  domestic  discipline,  by 
which  the  poor  can  help  the  poor,  these 
emancipators  will  certainly  strive  to  loosen 
that  bond  or  lift  that  discipline  in  the  most 
liberal  fashion." 

Chesterton  is  advancing  no  argument 
merely  to  further  the  Socialist  cause.  He 
tells  us  plainly  that  he  has  "gone  through 
Socialism,  and  is  no  longer  a  Socialist. 
He  inclines  to  agree  with  Balfour  that 
Socialism  spells  slavery.  He  further  states 
that  "Without  the  family  we  are  helpless 
before  the  state,  which  in  our  modern  case, 
is  the  servile  state.  To  use  a  military 
metaphor,  the  family  is  the  only  formation 
in  which  the  charge  of  the  rich  can  be  re- 
pulsed. It  is  a  force  that  forms  twos  as 
soldiers  form  fours;  and,  in  every  peasant 
eountry,  has  stood  in  the  square  house  or 
the  square  plot  of  land  as  infantry  have 
stood  in  squares  against  cavalry.  How  this 
force  operates  thus,  and  why,  I  will  try  to 
explain  in  the  last  of  these  articles.  But  it 
is  when  it  is  most  nearly  ridden  down  by 
the  horsemen  of  pride  and  privilege,  as  in 
Poland  or  Ireland,  when  the  battle  grows 
most  desperate  and  the  hope  most  dark, 
that  men  begin  to  understand  why  that  wild 
oath  in  its  beginning  was  flung  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  world;  and  what  would  seem 
as  passing  as  a  vision  is  made  permanent  as 
a  vow." 

The  individual  will,  of  course,  chafe;  he 
will  demand  his  right  to  happiness.  The 
man  or  woman  who  swears  the  solemn 
oath  will  ask  to  have  that  oath  as  solemnly 
annulled.  As  Mr.  Chesterton  phrases  it. 
"The  fashion  of  divorce  would  not  be  a 
modern  fashion  if  it  were  not  full  of  this 
touching  fallacy.  A  great  deal  of  it  might 
be  summed  up  as  a  most  illogical  and  fanat- 
ical appetite  for  getting  married  in  churches. 
It  is  as  if  a  man  should  practise  polygamy 
out  of  sheer  greed  for  wedding-cake.  .  .  . 
The  modern  man  wants  to  eat  his  wedding- 
cake  and  have  it,  too." 

Organized  as  society  is  now  organized, 
the  only  way,  according  to  Mr.  Chesterton, 
to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  many  is  to 
curb  that  of  the  few.  Captains  of  indust  ry 
tolerate  but^one  form  of  freedom,  "and  that 
is  the  sort  of  sexual  freedom  which  is  cov- 
ered by  the  legal  fiction  of  divorce.  .  .  . 
They  [the  captains  of  industry]  are  trying 
to  break  the  vow  of  the  knight  as  they 
broke  the  vow  of  the  monk.  They  recog- 
nize the  vow  as  the  vital  antithesis  to  the 
servile  status;  the  alternative  and  there- 
fore the  antagonist.  Marriage  makes  a 
small  state  within  the  state,  which  resists 
all  such  regimentation.  That  bond  breaks 
all  other  bonds;  that  law  is  found  stronger 
than  all  later  and  lesser  laws.  They  desire 
the  democracy  to  be  sexually  fluid,  because 
the  making  of  small  nuclei  is  like  the  making 
of  small  nations.  Like  small  nations,  they 
area  nuisance  to  the  mind  of  imperial  scope. 
In  short,  what  they  fear,  in  the  most  literal 
3ense,  is  home-rule." 

The  last  of  man's  liberties,  the  liberty  of 
choice,  musl   remain  uncontaminated: 

"What  is  vitally  needed  everywhere  .  .  . 
boice;    a  creative  power  in  the  will  as 
well  as  in   the  mind.      Without,   that  self- 
limitation  of  somebody,  nothing  living  will 
■   see  the  light." 


House  at  Belmont,  Mass.    Stanley  B.  Parker,  Architect,  Boston 


NATURE  alone  is  responsible  for 
the  qualities  that  make  White 
Pine  such  a  good  home-building  wood. 

The  smooth,  even  grain  that  makes  White 
Pine  easy  to  work  and  permits  close-fitting 
joints — its  long  life  when  exposed  to  the  most 
rigorous  climate — its  freedom  from  warping, 
splitting  and  opening  at  the  joints — are  due  to 
the  peculiar  characteristics  that  Nature  has 
given   the  wood. 

White  Pine 

We  especially  recommend  White  Pine  for  use  on 
the  outside  of  the  house,  for  three  centuries  of  home- 
building  in  this  country  have  brought  out  the  fact 
that  no  other  wood  so  successfully  withstands  ex- 
posure to  the  weather. 

White  Pine  costs  a  little  more  than  other  building 
woods,  but  the  prudent  home-builder  will  find  the 
slightly  added  cost  a  sound  investment  because  of 
the  added  life  White  Pine  will  give  to  his  house, 
and  its  elimination  of  repair  charges. 


He  will  have  the  satisfaction  also  of 
having  his  house  for  many  years  to 
come  as  fine  in  appearance  as  the 
day  it  is  completed. 

"White  Pine  in  Home-Building"  is 

beautifully  illustrated  with  old  Colonial 
and  Modern  homes,  full  of  valuable 
information  and  suggestions  on  home- 
building,  and  gives  a  short,  concise 
statement  of  the  merits  of  White  Pine. 
Send  for  it  now.  There  is  no  charge 
for  it  to  prospective  home-builders. 


WHITE  PINE  BUREAU, 

1909  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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^ane 


A  typical  office  show- 
ing a  convenient  ar- 
rangement of^Allsteel 
W y  d est  r  el s  and 
U-nette    Filing    Unitt. 


Office  Furniture 


SUCCESSFULmen  take 
pride  in  their  offices.  Their 
equipment  must  be  both  effi- 
cient and  handsome,  and  it 
must  express  permanence. 
These  reasons  have  led  many 
of  the  most  successful  organi- 
zations to  install  Alhteel  office 
furniture.  To  mention  but  a 
very  few:  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Loose- 
Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  National 
City  Bank,  University  of 
Chicago,  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Alhteel  filing  cabinets  are  ideally  adapted 
for  every  kind  of  business  or  profession, 
whether  large  or  small.  For  Alhteel  sections 
can  be  put  together  in  almost  limitless  com- 
binations to  meet  your  exact  needs.  And 
they  are  built  on  the  add-when-you-need- 
it    principle,    a    great    economy    for    the 


small  business.  From  the 
U-nette  and  Wydesteel  sec- 
tions you  select  what  is  suited 
to  your  present  requirements, 
and  the  stack  grows  as  your 
business  grows. 

Alhteel  is  fire-resistant,  warp- 
proof,  rodent-proof,  dust- 
proof.  It  is  rigid  and  everlasting. 
In  olive  green  enamel  finish  or 
perfect  reproductions  of  ma- 
hogany and  oak,  Alhteel  is  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  convenient. 


Any  combination  of  Alhteel  U-nette  and 

Wydesteel  sections  can  be  easily 

inlermembered. 


Allsteel  Office  Furniture 

See  the  complete  Alhteel  line  at  the 
Alhteel  store  in  your  town  —  filing  cabi- 
nets, safes,  desks  —  or  send  for  our 
88-page  illustrated  catalogue. 

Allsteel  belongs  with  success,  and 
you  will  take  pride  in  having  it  in 
your  office. 


The  General  Fireproofing^  Company 

Sew  York  Boston  Chicago  Ifoun&StOWn*  OHlO         WashinPton  Atlanta  Seattle 


Washington  Atlanta  Seattle 


Dealers  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


"THE  ANCIENT  ALLAN" 

THOSE  fortunate  persons  who  once 
journeyed  to  the  country  of  "The 
Ivory  Child"  will  not  have  forgotten  that 
when  our  dear  old  friend  Allan  Quatermain 
returned  from  Kendah  Land  in  the  com- 
pany of  Lord  and  Lady  Ragnall,  the  latter 
brought  with  her  a  small  quantity  of  the 
mysterious  Taduki  herb,  and  told  Allan 
that  the  day  would  surely  come  when  they 
two,  who  had  once  had  so  strange  an  expe- 
rience with  the  smoke  of  that  same  hero, 
would  partake  of  it  again,  and  together. 
Now  here  we  have  the  story  of  that  second 
experiment,  the  experiment  which  gave  to 
the  Allan  Quatermain  we  know  acquain- 
tance with  certain  of  the  adventures  of 
"The  Ancient  Allan"  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.).  who  in  those  far-away  ages  when  the 
once  mighty  Egypt  had  sunk  into  a  mere 
satrapy  of  the  all-conquering  King  of  kings, 
was  called  Shabaka,  a  hunter  and  warrior, 
In  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the 
ancient  Pharaohs. 

When  we  first  meet  this  same  Shabaka, 
who  in  another  incarnation  was  to  be 
named  Allan  Quatermain,  it  is  at  the  splen- 
did court  of  those  whom  the  Egyptians 
termed  "the  Easterners,"  whither  he  had 
come  in  obedience  to  a  summons  from  the 
Great  King,  who  wished  to  learn  "how  we 
of  Egypt  kill  lions  and  other  beasts." 
With  him  had  come  his  slave,  the  Ethiopian 
dwarf,  Bes,  whom  many  will  remember  as 
the  Hottentot  Hans.  There  was  a  great  lion 
hunt,  the  Great  King,  vain  of  his  skill  with 
the  bow,  venturing  to  wager  that  he  would 
slay  more  lions  than  Shabaka,  himself  the 
finest  archer  of  his  day.  Shabaka  won  the 
wager,  but  in  his  ignorance  broke  certain 
of  the  rules  of  the  despotic  Eastern  court, 
and  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  tor- 
ture of  the  boat,  which  Houman,  the  eunuch, 
thus  explained  to  him:  "You  will  be  laid 
upon  a  bed  in  a  little  boat  upon  the  river, 
and  another  boat  will  be  placed  over  you, 
for  these  boats  are  called  the  Twins,  Egyp- 
tian, in  such  a  fashion  that  your  head  and 
your  hands  will  project  at  one  end  and 
your  feet  at  the  other.  There  you  will  be 
left  .  .  .  and  twice  every  day  the  best  food 
and  drink  will  be  brought  to  you.  Should 
your  appetite  fail,  moreover,  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  revive  it  by  pricking  your  eyes 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  until  it  returns. 
Also  after  each  meal  I  shall  wash  your  face, 
your  hands,  and  your  feet  with  milk  and 
honey  lest  the  flies  that  buzz  about  them 
should  suffer  hunger." 

But,  thanks  to  the  devotion  and  quick 
wit  of  Bes,  the  dwarf,  Shabaka  did  not  die 
thus,  but  was  sent  back  to  Egypt  with  a 
message  which  was  in  truth  but  a  pretext 
for  declaring  war,  that  Egypt  might  be 
crusht  utterly.  This  message  demanded 
that  the  Lady  Amada,  priestess  of  Isis  and 
Royal  Lady  of  Egypt,  niece  of  the  Prince 
Peroa,  and  herself  by  birth  the  lawful  ruler 
of  the  two  lands,  should  be  sent  to  the 
Great  King  to  become  an  inmate  of  his 
House  of  Women.  Now  Shabaka  loved 
and  had  long  loved  the  royal  Amada,  "the 
fairest  and  most  learned  woman  in  the 
world,"  whose  dedication  to  Isis  forbade 
marriage.  But  the  high  priest  had  the 
power  to  release  her  from  her  vow.» 

And  so  when,  after  many  stirring  adven- 
tures, Shabaka  came  at  last  to  the  court  of 
the  Prince  Peroa  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Memphis,  he  gave  bold  counsel  and  upon 
its    success    staked    his    life    and    fortune. 


Rust  and 

Tarnish 

Easily  Prevented 


Unsightly,  destructive  rust  and  tarnish  are  caused  toy 
oxygen  and  moisture  in  the  air  attacking  the  metal. 

To  keep  air  and  moisture  from  metal  is  easy  with  3-in-One 

Rub  a  little  on  faucets,  tools,  door-knobs,  lighting  fixtures) 
the  nickeled  or  unpainted  metal  on  sewing  machines,  skates, 
bicycles,  automobiles,  guns,  pistols — any  metal  surface 

3-in-One 

The    Universal   Oil 

penetrates  the  minute  pores  of  the  metal  and  forms  an 
invisible  protective  film  over  the  entire  surface  that  defies 
rust  and  tarnish,  and  that  won't  finger-mark  or  rub  off. 

For  25  years,  3-in-One  has  been  used  and 
recommended  by  prominent  firearms  manufac- 
turers for  preventing  rust  and  tarnish.  Some 
automobile  manufacturers  spray  3-in-One  on 
the  polished  metal  parts  before  shipping  cars. 

3-in-One  is  particularly  needed  for  salt-water 
localities.  It  is  a  pure  oil  compound  absolutely 
free  from  acid,  grit  'or  grease.  Besides  pre- 
venting rust  and  tarnish,  3-in-One  lubricates 
perfectly  all  light  mechanisms,  cleans  and 
polishes  fine  furniture  and  all  wood-work. 

79  ways  to  use  3-in-One  in  the  home  for  clean- 
ing, polishing,  lubricating  and  rust  prevention 
are  illustrated  and  explained  in  the  Dictionary, 
packed  with  every  bottle  and  sent  with  every 
sample. 


PREVENTS  RysT 
IUBRICAU5 

TYPEWRITERS 
BICYCLES 
GUNS 
SEWING  MACHINES 
TALKING  MACHINES 
RAZORS'*  STROPS 
THRU  IN  ONC  On  CO 


Free.— Generous   Sample   and    Dictionary  of  Uses.      Write  for  them 
on  a  postal. 

3-in-One  is  sold   at   all   stores.      East  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
15c,  30c  and  60c  in   bottles.      Also  in  30c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

Three-in-One    Oil  Company 
165-KAM    Broadway        New  York  City 
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Peking,  China,  follows  the  lead 
of  the  U.  S.  A. — will  equip  the 
splendid  reorganized  Peking 
Union  Medical  College  with — 


0NLIWON 


Rf&tMlftlD  ..:.  •*:;-.  >    on 


Hygiene 


0NL1W0N  HYGIENE  is  the  logical  choice  of  toilet  paper  equip- 
ment for  the  Peking  Union  Medical  College  because  it  has  proved 
so  efficient  in  thousands  of  hospitals  all  over  the  world. 


Sanitary 


ONLIWON  HYGIENE  is  the  service  of  high  grade  toilet  tissue 
from  a  nickel-plated  cabinet  that  protects  the  paper  from  dust  and 
germs,  locks  to  prevent  promiscuous  handling  of  the  contents,  and 
operates  automatically  without  insanitary  knobs  to  touch — the 
hand  touches  only  the  two  interfolded  sheets  which  it  draws  from 
the  cabinet. 


Economical 


ONLIWON  TOILET  PAPER  is  a  soft,  light 
weight  but  very  firm  tissue.  A  thousand 
separate  sheets  are  interfolded  in  a  compact 
package  that  slips  into  the  protecting  cabinet 
which  serves  at  a  time  just  two  full-sized  sheets 
of  paper — ONLIWON  discourages  waste. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  folder  "ONLIWON — Guardian 
of  the  Nation's  Health." 


A.  P.  W.  Paper  Co., 


Department  22 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Main  Building  of 
Battle  Creek,  Sanitarium 


Albany  Hospital 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


'■'-"'■                                                            ■  \v  '^t,'-  '"      ' 

h  eS  Iff »£* 

*8  * 

?*# 

\jim  -.>-■>  rim 

Si** 

Both  equipped  with  ONLIWON  HYGIENE 
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This  counsel  involved  the  use  of  the  Great 
King's  private  signet,  which  Bes,  the  dwarf, 
had  stolen  and  brought  to  Egypt.  By  use 
of  this  signet  Idernes.  the  satrap,  who  dwelt 
at  Sais,  should  be  induced  to  retreat  with 
all  his  army.  "When  they  are  in  retreat 
we  will  fall  on  them  and  destroy  them,  and 
declare  you,  O  Prince,  Pharaoh  of  Egypt." 

Then  were  summoned  the  high  priests 
of  Ptah,  of  Amon-Ra,  of  Osiris,  and  the 
other  gods  of  Egypt,  together  with  such  of 
the  great  mo-chants  and  landowners  and 
nobles  as  could  be  reached  swiftly.  The 
Prince  Peroa  spoke,  putting  the  whole 
matter  before  them,  and  they  swore  a  great 
oath  that  they  would  hold  together  whether 
Fortune  favored  them  or  no.  So  when 
Idernes  came  and  demanded  that  the  Lady 
Amada  be  surrendered  to  him,  "Satrap,  I 
will  not,"  answered  Peroa.  "The  demand 
is  an  insult  put  forward  to  force  us  to  rebel- 
lion, since  there  is  no  man  in  Egypt  who 
will  not  be  ready  to  die  in  defense  of  the 
Royal  Lady  of  Egypt." 

Idernes  and  Peroa  made  haste  to  as- 
semble each  his  forces.  A  great  battle  was 
fought,  wherein  Shabaka  met  Idernes*  in 
single  combat,  and,  thanks  principally  to 
his  skill  and  courage,  Egypt  was  freed  from 
the  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  and  Peroa  ac- 
claimed as  Pharaoh.  But  Shabaka  did  not 
receive  the  reward  which  should  have  been 
his — the  hand  of  the  Lady  Amada.  For 
she  had  learned  that  it  was  he  who  had  let 
slip  her  name  in  the  presence  of  the  Great 
King,  and  in  haste  and  anger  she  had  for  the 
second  time  vowed  herself  to  Isis,  and  from 
these  second  vows  no  priestly  power  could 
liberate  her.  Too  late  she  heard  the  full 
truth,  and  Shabaka,  heart-sick  and  sorrow- 
ful, went  with  his  devoted  mother,  the  lady 
Tiu,  and  his  dear  friend  the  dwarf  Bes,  into 
that  distant  country  of  Ethiopia  where  Bes 
was  king  and  lord.  There  they  had  many 
exciting  adventures,  and  at  last  word  came 
from  Egypt  that  the  Great  King  was  about 
to  invade  Egypt,  that  he.  might  dethrone 
the  Pharaoh,  and  bring  the  Two  Lands 
again  under  vassalage.  The  Great  King 
advances  upon  Egypt  with  an  army  count- 
less as  the  sands,  nor  can  Egypt  hope  to 
battle  against  him  unaided  and  alone.  He 
comes  to  make  of  her  a  slave,  to  kill  her 
children,  1o  burn  her  temples,  to  sack  her 
cities  and  defile  her  gods  with  blasphemies. 
Moreover  he  comes  1o  seize  me  and  drag 
me  away  to  shame  in  his  House  tf  Women. 

"Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  gods,  for 
Egypt's  sake  and  for  my  own,  I  pray  you 
come  and  save  us.  Moreover,  I  still  love 
you,  Shabaka  .  .  .  For  that  love's  sake, 
therefore,  I  am  ready  to  break  my  vow  to 
Isis  and  to  dare  her  vengeance,  if  she 
should  desire  to  be  avenged  upon  me,  who 
would  save  her  and  her  worship.  .  .  .  Now, 
I,  Amada,  have  written." 

So  in  response  to  Amada's  appeal,  the 
army  of  the  Ethiopians,  commanded  by 
Bes  and  Shabaka,  marched  into  Egypt. 
There  they  heard  naught  save  ill  tidings; 
"It  seemed  that  the  Great  King  with  a 
countless  host  had  taken  all  the  cities  of 
the  delta,  and  after  a  long  siege  had  cap- 
tured Memphis  and  put  it  to  the  sack,  and 
that  the  army  of  Egypt,  fighting  desper- 
ately, by  land  and  upon  the  Nile,  was  being 
driven  southward  toward  Thebes.  Pha- 
raoh added  that  he  proposed  to  make  his 
last  stand  at  the  strong  city  of  Amada." 

And  there  outside  of  Amada,  the  city 
in  which  the  Royal  Lady  of  Egypt  had  been 
born  and  where  she  now  resided  as  high 
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priestess  of  its  beautiful  temple  of  Isis, 
was  fought  that  great  and  thrilling  fight 
which  is  the  climax  of  the  novel.  Outnum- 
bered tho  they  were,  the  Ethiopians  per- 
formed marvels  of  valor,  and  at  last  the 
hosts  of  the  Great  King  turned  to  fly. 
Shabaka  saw  the  King's  chariot  afar  off, 
saw  the  sun  glint  upon  the  shining  armor 
and  silken  robes  of  the  King  himself,  the 
King  who  was  speeding  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  just  venegance  of  the  man  he  had 
most  deeply  injured. 

But  not  yet  had  he,  the  King  of  kings, 
won  to  safety.  "I  aimed,  I  drew,  I  loosed! 
Swift  and  far  the  shaft  spent  forward.  By 
Osiris!  It  struck  him  between  the  shoul- 
ders, and  lo!  the  King  of  kings,  the  Mon- 
arch of  the  World,  lurched  forward,  fell  on 
to  the  rail  of  his  chariot,  and  rolled  to  the 
ground. 

Then,  triumphant,  albeit  they  bore  with 
them  the  body  of  the  dying  Pharaoh  Peroa, 
the  allied  armies  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians  entered  the  city.  And  there  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  and  before  that 
alabaster  statue  of  the  goddes  Isis  which 
clasped  in  its  arms  an  "Ivory  Child,"  Sha- 
baka and  Amada  plighted  their  troth,  even 
tho  they  knew  they  were  risking  the  curse 
of  Isis:  "Not  only  for  this  life,  but  for  all 
lives  that  may  be  given  to  us." 

In  that  curse  Lady  Ragnall,  who  had 
once  been  Amada,  Roj^al  Lady  of  Egypt, 
fully  believed,  telling  Allan  Quatermain  so 
soon  as  the  spell  of  the  Taduki  smoke  was 
past:  "I  know  beyond  possibility  of  doubt 
that  whatever  we  may  be  called  to-day,  you 
were  the  General  Shabaka  and  I  was  the 
Priestess  Amada,  Royal  Lady  of  Egypt, 
and  between  us  and  about  us  the  curse  of 
Isis  wavers  like  a  sword." 

But  tho  Lady  Ragnall  declared  that  it 
was  all  gone,  much  of  the  Taduki  was  left, 
and  the  novel  closes  with  a  hint  that  some 
day  he  who  as  Allan  Quatermain  had  had 
bo  many  and  such  thrilling  adventures 
learned  yet  more  about  the  wondrous  ex- 
periences of  his  former  self,  "The  Ancient 
Allan."  We  can  at  least  hope  he  did,  and 
that  in  his  own  good  time  Sir  Rider  Hag- 
gard will  do  us  the  favor  of  telling  us  about 
them.  

Father's  Advice.  — "  Well,"  cried  Mrs 
Henpeck,  "  our  son  is  engaged  to  be 
married.  We  will  write  to  the  dear  lad  and 
congratulate  him." 

Mr.  Henpeck  agreed  (he  dare  not  do 
otherwise),  and  his  wife  picked  up  her  pen. 

"  My  darling  boy,"  read  the  son, 
"  what  glorious  news !  Your  father  and 
I  rejoice  in  your  happiness.  It  has  long 
been  our  greatest  wish  that  you  should 
marry  some  good  woman.  A  good  woman 
is  Heaven's  most  precious  gift  to  man. 
She  brings  out  all  the  best  in  him  and 
helps  him  to  suppress  all  that  is  evil." 

Then  there  was  a  postscript  in  a  differ- 
ent handwriting: 

'  Your  mother  has  gone  for  a  stamp. 
Keep  single,  you  young  noodle." — London 
Tit-Bits.       

Safe. — The  late  William  Dean  Howells, 
while  living  in  Boston,  entertained  Mark 
Twain,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Bret 
Harte,  and  other  literary  celebrities  of  the 
past  at  a  sumptuous  dinner  in  his  Beacon 
Street  residence.  While  Mr.  Howells  was 
carving  a  duck  his  knife  slipt  and  the  suc- 
culent bird  rolled  out  of  the  platter  and 
fell  to  the  floor. 

'  Look  out !  Hero  comes  the  cat !  "  said 
Mark  Twain. 

"  It's  all  ritrht,"  said  Mr.  Howells. 
"I've  got  my  foot  on  the  duck." —  The 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


Four  McLean  Display  Units 
that  sell  goods.  Nos.  240,  607, 
1340 and 1200.  You canuse them. 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 

We  are  prepared 
to  make  imme- 
diate delivery  on 
all  Good  Fix- 
tures.  Wire  for 
terms 


Good  Display  Means  Money 
In^our  Cash  Register 


The  secret  of  successful  bus- 
iness is  display.  Put  things 
where  people  can  see  them 
and  they'll  sell.  McLean  Dis- 
play Units  have  proved  this 
for  hundreds  of  enthusiastic 
owners.  Every  day  we  get 
testimonials  that  business  has 
increased  25%  to  100%  due 
entirely  to  the  installation  of 
McLean  Display   Units. 

Simple — Easy  to  Put  Up 

You  can  put  up  McLean  Units 
yourself.  No  help  required 
— your  entire  store  can  be 
changed  overnight.  Try  one 
unit.  Notice  the  big  increase  in 
sales  and  attractiveness. 
You  will  say  it  is  the  best 
salesman  in  your  store. 
McLean  Display  Units 
are  made  to  fit  your  store. 
You  save  all  counter  and 
aisle  space.     The   plate 


glass  fronts  give  perfect  dis- 
play. Sliding  doors  assure 
quick  and  easy  access.  You 
can  wait  on  more  customer? 
— easier,  quicker  and  better, 
Our  catalog  explains  how  to 
select,  order  and  install  the 
right  fixtures  for  your  store, 
It  is  sent  free — no  strings  or 
obligation.  Write  for  it  to- 
day. It  will  help  you  make 
money. 

Send  for  "  Good  Fixtures** 

Every  month  we  publish  a 
magazine  on  better  business. 
It  is  chockful  of  inter- 
esting data  on  how  to  im- 
prove sales.  It  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to 
you.  Write  for  it — ab- 
solutely free — no  strings, 
ties  or  red  tape.  Simply 
send  us  your  name 
and  address. 


W.    B.    McLEAN    MFG.    COMPANY 

3038  Bigelovv  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Penna, 

MCLEA  N 

GOOD  STORE  FIXTURES 
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Half  the 

Wearing  Parts 


In  the  ordinary  battery  there  are  two  wearing  parts — 
the  lead  plates,  and  the  insulation  between  the  plates. 
These  are  the  parts  of  the  battery  exposed  to  the  chemical 
action  of  the  solution  —  the  parts  most  likely  to  give  out. 

The  Still  Better  Willard  has  only  one  wearing  part — for  Threaded 
Rubber  Insulation  is  not  affected  by  the  solution — will  outlast  the 
battery  every  time. 

Threaded  Rubber  Insulation  has  all  the  high  insulating  qualities 
of  ordinary  rubber,  yet  allows  easy  flow  of  current  from  plate  to 
plate. 

With  this  acid-proof  insulation  there  are  no  rotted  separators, 
no  expensive  replacements.  No  internal  short  circuits  due  to  car- 
bonizing or  punctures.     No  checking  or  cracking. 

Finally,  the  Still  Better  Willard  is  shipped  and  stocked  "bone- 
dry" — not  a  drop  of  moisture  in  it,  no  possibility  of  deterioration. 
It  starts  its  service  in  your  car  as  fresh  and  "peppy"  as  if  just  built. 

Willard  Service. 


^llard 


Of  the  191  passenger  cars 
and  trucks  using  Willard 
Batteries  as  standard  equip- 
ment, 152  have  adopted  the 
Still  Better  Willard  with 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation. 
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Master 
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Renault 
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Republic 
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Riddle 

Robinson 
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Sayers 
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Shelby 
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Standard  8 
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Weatherproofs 

Exclusive  Fabrics,  Expertly  Tailored 

KENYONS  are  made  in  hundreds  of  styles 
with  one  quality  in  common — they  all  have 
the  Out-door  look. 

All  are  out-doorish  in  fabric. 

All  are  tailored  with  distinction. 

All  are  decidedly  "the  right  sort." 

The  Man  wears  a  soft  and  chamois-like  swagger  coat 
of  Kenyon  camel's  hair. 

The  Woman  wears  a  coat  of  mannish  lines,  cut  full 
and  out-doorish,  from  a  fine,  woolly,  green  Kencheviot. 
Lined  with  a  distinctive  Kenyon  green  plaid. 

On  sale  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Identify  the  genuine  by 
the  label— C.  Kenyon  Co.,  Makers,  N.  Y. 

Style  cards  and  name  of  local  merchant  mailed  on  request. 

C.  KENYON  COMPANY,  INC. 
5th  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York  223  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

MAKERS     OF      |\0MO]f)  Cotcl      TIRES    AND    TUBES 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


PAYING  FOR  FRUIT  DISEASE 

'X  17  HEN  you  grumble  at  the  high  price 
*  *  of  fruit,  remember  that  you  are 
paying  for  the  diseased  ones  that  nobody 
eats  as  well  as  for  the  good  ones  that  you 
do  eat.  Whole  car-loads  are  often  spoiled 
in  this  way.  In  a  consignment  of  pine- 
apples, eighty  per  cent,  will  sometimes  rot 
before  reaching  market.  This  decay  is  due 
to  disease,  and  the  disease  may  be  pre- 
vented, or  greatly  lessened — so  we  are  as- 
sured by  Dr.  O.  F.  Burger,  pathologist  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  writing  in 
Foods  and  Markets  (Albany,  N.  Y.).  In  an 
article  on  "Diseases  of  Fruits  and  Causes  of 
Deterioration  in  Transit,"  he  tells  us  that 
fruits  arriving  on  the  market  are  subject 
to  three  classes  of  disease — first,  those 
which  occur  in  the  field  and  do  damage  to 
the  fruit  there,  such  as  apple  scab,  peach 
scab,  and  russeting  of  citrus  fruits;  sec- 
ondly, those  which  originate  in  the  field  but 
through  transportation  and  improper  en- 
vironment spread  and  cause  decay,  such  as 
the  brown  rot  of  peaches;  and  thirdly, 
those  that  arise  during  transportation  as 
the  result  of  bad  methods.  Writes  Dr 
Burger: 

"You  can  tell  brown  rot  of  peach  irj 
the  field.  Every  conscientious  packer  oi 
grower  when  he  packs  peaches  tries  to  have 
the  peach  packed  free  from  disease.  That 
is,  there  are  no  apparent  defects  in  the  fruit. 
We  recognize  several  types  of  infection  of 
brown  rot  of  peach.  One,  of  course,  is  the 
glaring,  large,  brown  decayed  spot  which 
appears  in  the  field.  That  is  always  culled 
out.  .  .  .  Then  there  is  another  type  of 
infection.  That  is  where  the  fungus  has 
gained  entrance  to  the  fruit  but  is  merely 
microscopical  and  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  microscope.  .  .  .  If  .  .  .  the  fun- 
gus has  already  entered  the  peach  but  the 
infection  has.  not  enlarged  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
when  that  peach  is  packed  and  the  proper 
environment  arises,  that  is,  if  the  tempera- 
ture goes  over  fifty,  that  peach  is  going  to 
decay  on  the  way  to  market 

"Then  there  is  this  other  type  which  can 
not  be  called  infection,  but  where  the  spores 
of  fungus  merely  hang  to  the  outside  of  the 
peach.  Wherf  the  temperature  goes  up  in 
the  car,  and  the  moisture  is  there,  that 
fungus  spore,  the  seed  body,  will  germinate 
on  the  peach  and  it  will  decay  during 
transportation.  .  .  .  There  are  a  lot  of 
cars  arriving  on  the  market  with  the  tem- 
perature showing  all  the  way  from  sixty, 
seventy,  eighty,  and  higher,  and  when  you 
get  them  with  the  higher  degrees  of  tem- 
perature you  have* a  greater  amount  of  rot, 
sometimes  from  seventy-five  to  eighty 
per  cent. 

"The  third  class  of  diseases  consists  of 
those  which  arise  during  transportation 
and  are  induced  by  the  methods  of  trans- 
portation and  marketing.  .  .  .  Blue-mold 
is  one  of  the  most  ubiquitous  fungi  we  have 
to  deal  with  on  the  market.  It  attacks 
almost  all  fruits  when  they  are  injured,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  shown 
that  blue-mold  is  able  to  enter  an  unpunc- 
tured  skin 
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"Rhizopus  rot  is  considered  a  transpor- 
tional  disease.  .  .  .  That  also  occurs  when 
the  temperature  gets  from  forty-five  to 
fifty.  The  black  rot  of  pineapple  ...  is 
also  a  transportation!  disease. 

' '  If  we  could  only  take  some  of  you  who 
are  not  used  to  seeing  pineapples  come  on 
the  large  markets  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, and  show  you  that  seventy-five  to 
eighty  per  cent,  of  a  lot  of  those  cars  are 
culled  out  on  the  trackside,  you  would  then 
see  why  pineapples  cost  all  the  way  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  cents  apiece.  You  are 
paying  for  two  pineapples  which  are  lying 
on  the  trackside  somewhere.  The  difficulty 
with  the  way  in  which  the  pineapple  is 
handled  is  this:  In  Cuba  they  put  enough 
in  one  car  to  ship  across  to  Key  West  and 
fill  two  cars.  There  is  the  heal  of  the 
tropical  sun  and  then  the  heat  sent  out  by 
the  respiring  pineapple,  and  you  might 
guess  what  heat  there  will  be  in  such  cars 
of  pineapples.  The  temperatures  will  run 
all  the  way  up — well,  the  sky  is  the  limit, 
I  think,  in  some  of  those  cars.  Then  the 
car  is  split  and  two  cars  are  made  at  Key 
West  and  are  sent  north,  and  by  the  time 
they  get  here,  seventy-five  to  eighty  per 
cent,  are  rotten.  That  fungus  does  not 
grow  under  forty-five  degrees. 

We  have  been  carrying  on  some  experi- 
ments with  the  United  Fruit  Company, 
shipping  fruit  all  the  way  from  Costa  Rica. 
They  were  sustaining  about  fifty  per  cent. 
loss  in  their  shipments,  even  more,  and 
they  were  putting  those  pineapples  in  the 
hull  of  the  boat,  where  they  were  sarrying 
the  bananas.  The  bananas  were  generally 
kept  at  fifty  to  fifty-five  degrees.  We  con- 
structed an  ice-box  and  put  it  on  the  deck, 
strapped  it  down,  and  kept  the  tempera- 
ture at  45°  Fahrenheit.  The  pineapples  in 
the  hull  of  the  ship  with  the  bananas  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  50  per  cent,  while  on  board 
6hip,  in  our  ice-box;  where  the  tempera- 
ture was  kept  at  forty  to  forty-five,  the  loss 
was    something    between    three    and    live 

"A  gentleman  in  Texas  grew  spinach. 
He  put  it  in  a  hamper  with  a  chunk  of  ice 
on  the  top  and  put  it  in  an  express- 
car  without  any  other  icing  in  the  car. 
When  it  arrived  on  the  market  in  the 
North  it  was  all  slimy,  soft,  rotten,  not  fit 
for  the  horses,  but  only  fit  for  the  dumps. 
.  .  .  Remember  that  fellow  is  spending 
fifty-one  weeks  in  the  year  trying  t<  raise 
his  crop,  and  in  one  week  he  has  got  to 
market  that  crop.  .  .  .  The  State  .Market- 
ing Bureau  has  the  task  of  showing  the 
farmer  that  he  has  got  to  take  fifty-one 
times  more  care  during  that  week  than 
during  any  other  week  throughout  the 
whole  year. 

"I  was  down  in  Maryland  watching 
them  pack  peaches.  .  .  .  The  mar  i  was 
visiting  thought  lie  ought  to  get  h  s  stuff 
up  here  in  good  condition. 
'Now  you  have  seen  my 
You  have  been  in  Georgia. 
think  of  my  packing  shed?' 
sorry,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
Georgia  you  would  not  market  one  peach.' 
He  was  taking  no  precautions  whatever. 
Nov.  we  must  help  those  fellows  and  show 
them  where  the  faults  are  in  their  work, 
and  the  precautions  that  must  be  taken. 

"•Iu-;l  one  word  about  the  inspection 
service.  ...  I  believe  the  thing  we  need 
most  is  men  witlt  backbone  who  are  untir- 
ing and  who  will  stand  firm  and  give  us  the 


I le  said: 

packing   shed. 

What  do  you 

I  said:    '  i  am 

if  you  lived  in 


< 


mja 


IF  you  are  the  least  bit  critical  about  the  way 
your  clothes  are  carried  and  kept — you  will 
come  straight  to  a  Belber  Wardrobe  Trunk. 

You'll  find  that  it  meets  traveling  needs  to  the 
last  dot  of  style,  convenience  and  practical  value. 

A  Belber  Wardrobe  Trunk  is  closet  and  dresser 
combined.  Clothes  hang  up  on  hangers — place  for 
shoes,  for  hats,  for  underwear,  for  laundry,  for 
small  accessories.  Everything  kept  neat  and  orderly 
— nothing  mussed  or  wrinkled. 

No  more  trouble  to  pack  it  than  to  hang  things 
in  a  closet  —  and  you  needn't  unpack  it  at  all. 
Simply  take  things  out  when  you  want  them  and 
place  them  back  again  when  you  are  through. 

The  Belber  name  on  a  Wardrobe  Trunk,  a  Bag, 
or  Suit-Case  is  the  dominant  guarantee  of  smart 
metropolitan  style  and  of  quality  beyond  question. 

Find  the  dealer  who  makes  a  specialty  of  Belber 
Luggage.  You  can  trust  him  to  give  you  full  value  for 
your  money.   If  you  do  not  know  his  name,  write  us. 


i 


i. 


« 
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P  One  of  these  is  a  YALE  lock 
-the  other  is  not 


At  first  glance  they  look  alike. 

The  outside  shape  is  very  similar  in  both  cases. 

But  the  inside?    Ah!     Now  you're  coming  to  it. 

Inside  there  is  a  big  difference  indeed — all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  Yale  Lock  and  a  lock  that  is  not  Yale. 

Without  the  name  there  would  only  be  two  ways  of 
finding  out. 

-  One  would  be  to  take  the  lock  to  pieces  and  look  at 
its  inside.  The  other  would  be  by  watching  it  at  work, 
seeing  how  it  stood  up  to  every  demand  that  a  good  lock 
is  supposed  to  meet.  Either  way  would  satisfy  you  that 
Yale  quality  is  very  much  of  a  reality. 

But  you  don't  have  to  do  either  of  those  things. 

When  you  buy  a  lock,  there's  just  one  thing  that  you 
have  to  do  to  satisfy  yourself  that  it's 
the  sort  of  lock  you  really  want — see 
the  name  Yale  on  it. 

Without  that  name,  a  lock  is  not  a 
Yale.  But  when  that  name  is  there 
you  know  that  the  inside  of  that  lock 
has  everything  that  makes  a  Yale  lock. 

And  it's  the  inside  that  counts. 


Yale  Made  is  Yale  Marked 


GYALE-) 


Yale 

Builders' 

Hardware 


Yale 
Cylinder 
Night 
Latches 


i  The  Yale  fi.  Towne  MfU  Co.,  JKakers  of  the  Vale  Xbcks-Gcner&l  Offices  &  Works:  Stamford.  Conrv. 
New  York  Office   9E.  40th  St.  Canadian  Vales  ibwnc  Ltd.  St  Catharines.  6nt  Chicago  Office    77  E  Lake  Sr. 
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facts,  because  the  carrier  and  the  receiver 
want  the  facts. 

"Connected  with  this  market  inspection, 
our  experience  shows  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  pathologists  engaged  with  the  market 
inspectors,  not  only  to  describe  to  them  the 
diseases  as  they  come  in,  but  also  for  in- 
vestigational work.  The  last  word  has  not 
been  said  on  transportational  diseases.  We 
are  finding  out  new  things  all  the  time. 
.  .  .  The  work  can  not  be  done  in  five 
minutes,  nor  in  ten,  nor  in  a  day,  nor  in 
many  days.  Much  of  the  work  will  take 
years 

"If  marketing  is  based  on  gambling,  the 
scientist  can  not  help.  ...  If,  however, 
this  system  of  marketing  is  established  on  a 
scientific  basis,  I  believe  that  the  patholo- 
gists can  step  in  and  fill  a  gap  in  bettering 
the  transportational  conditions. 

"Another  thing  the  pathologists  must 
do  for  the  service  is  to  delineate  the  diseases 
which  the  inspector  can  understand,  so  he 
can  grasp  them  readily,  show  him  the  im- 
portant diseases,  and  point  out  to  him  the 
difference  between  similar  diseases.  This 
we  have  done  in  the  Bureau  by  colored 
photographs.  Secondly,  the  pathologist 
must  be  able  to  see  that  the  commission 
men  are  able  to  grasp  them 

'.'Just  as  soon  as  our  market  system  and 
our  knowledge  of  diseases  become  based  on 
more  scientific  facts,  just  that  soon,  I  be- 
lieve, all  interested  parties  will  be  able  to 
take  a  scientific  view  of  these  different 
questions  for  use  in  settling  claims  and 
difficulties." 


SHALL  UNCLE  SAM  SELL  LIQUOR? 

DR.  HARVEY  W.  WILEY  urges  that 
the  Federal  Government  establish 
and  operate  dispensaries  for  the  sale  of 
liquors  for  medicinal  purposes.  This,  he 
says,  would  relieve  druggists  from  the 
odium  that  now  threatens  their  profession. 
The  medical  profession  might  also  be  pro- 
tected by  requiring  all  alcoholic  prescrip- 
tions to  be  written  by  physicians  connected 
with  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  public- 
health  service.  Arrests  and  prosecutions 
for  the  violation  of  regulations  for  the  use  of 
alcohol  as  a  medicine  are  already  very 
great,  he  says,  and  amount  to  a  scandal 
that  should  be  done  away  with.  Repu- 
table pharmacists  and  physicians  are 
already  protesting  against  being  forced 
into  the  retail  liquor  business.  If  Uncle 
Sam  desires  alcohol  to  be  sold  for  medicinal 
purposes,  he  should  himself  take  charge  of 
its  distribution  and  see  that  the  proper 
regulations  are  strictly  observed.  Writing 
in  Drug  Topics  (New  York),  Dr.  Wiley  says: 

"The  scandals  which  are  certain  to 
fall  upon  both  physicians  and  pharmacists 
in  view  of  the  present  regulations  for  the 
distribution  of  whisky  and  brandy  for 
medicinal  purposes  are  already  in  evidence. 
In  my  address  before  the  Pharmacopceial 
Convention  I  emphasized  the  possibility  of 
these  dangers  in  the  following  words: 

"'I  do  not  believe  that  any  reputable 
physician  or  pharmacist  will  fancy  going 
into  the  business  of  retailing  liquor.  They 
are  not  compelled  to  do  so,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  large  numbers  of  them  will  refuse 
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The  Waltham  Scientific  Method  of  Mounting  Jewel 
Bearings    that    is    so    Important   in  Your  Watch 


Waltham  Colonial  A 

Extremely  thin  at  no  sacrifice  of  accuracy 
Maximus  movement  21  jewels 
Riverside  movement  19  jewels 

$200  to  $325  or  more 

depending  upon  the  case 


THE  bearings  of  a  watch  are 
jewels  because  a  precious 
stone  is  the  hardest  known 
substance  for  use  in  this  impor- 
tant function.  The  harder  the 
material  and  the  smoother  its 
polish  the  less  resultant  friction. 

The  chief   problem   confronting  the 

old-time  watchmaker  when    he  first 

conceived  the  idea  of  using  precious 

stones  was  a  correct  method 

to  secure  properly  the  jewels 

in  the  plates  of  the  watch. 

To  do  this,  he  cut  a  seat  in  the 
watch  plate,  then  with  a  sharp 
tool  forced  the  metal  over  the 
edge  of  the  jewel. 

So  important  was  the  necessity 
of  securing  the  jewels  rigidly  in 
relation  to  their  bearings  (with 
the  pivot  hole  exactly  in  the 
center  and  the  jewel  in  perfect 
alignment  with  the  plate  and 
pivot  so  that  the  jewels  could 
be  removed  easilv  for  cleaning 
repairing   when    injured) 


or 


This  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful 
education.     Sent  free  upon  request. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 


the  Waltham  Watch  Company,  after 
years  of  painstaking  development,  cre- 
ated a  scientific  method  of  jewel  setting 
which  made  it  easy  for  the  jewels  to  be 
so  removed  and  reset  without  affect- 
ing in  any  way  the  original  time-keep- 
ing quality  of  the  watch. 

This  scientific  Waltham  Method  secures  the 
jewel  in  a  separate  brass  or  gold  setting.  This 
setting  is  cut  to  a  diameter  to  fit  perfectly  its 
aperture  in  the  plate,  then  pressed  to  its  cor- 
rect position  in  relation  to  the  pivots  (or  axle) 
completing  the  jeweled  bearing. 

The  special  tools  invented  by  Waltham  so  ex- 
pand the  jewel  setting,  in  its  aperture  that  it 
becomes  rigidly  located.  This  eliminates  the 
method  of  using  holding-screws  and  greatly 
simplifies  the  work  of  the  watch  repairer 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  replace  a  jewel 
bearing. 

The  Waltham  Scientific  Method  of  mounting 
jewel  bearings  is  a  distinctive  and  better  way 
of  securing  the  jewels  in  the  setting,  and  also 
of  the  setting  in  the  plate.  It  provides  the 
easiest  and  safest  way  for  the  repairer  to 
handle  ycur  watch.  Ic  protects  the  original 
time-keeping  quality  of  the  watch.  It  reduces 
up-keep  and  insures  a  continuous  satisfaction 
because  of  dependable  time-keeping  service. 

This  is  one  more  reason,  in  addition  to  many 
others  of  like  value,  why  your  watch  selection 
should  be  a  Waltham. 

booklet  in  which  you  will  find  a  liberal  Watch 
Waltham  Watch  Company,   Waltham,  Mass. 
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PYRENE 
■jQMSfTEJB  LMOUTOb 

■"SPECTEO 

N?      2  3164 


TO  OPERATE 

TURN  HANDLE  TO  LEH 
WORK  LIKE  A  PUMP 


Children  are  in  Danger 

PROTECT    THEIR    SCHOOLS 

American  communities  have  suffered  the  actual 
horrors  of  schoolhouse  fires.  This  costly  lesson  is 
unheeded  in  cities  and  villages  without  number. 

In  every  community  there  are  school  buildings 
which  lack  full  fire  protection. 

A  Pyrene  Fire  Extinguisher  will  put  out  any  fire 
in  its  early  stages,  even  a  gasoline  or  electric  fire.  A 
teacher  or  pupil  can  operate  it. 

Pyrene  puts  out  many  a  blaze  while  the  fire  de- 
partment is  "on  the  way.'' 

A  Pyrene  extinguisher  should  be  in  every  school- 
room and  a  Guardene  soda-and-acid  extinguisher  in 
every  hallway. 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING   CO. 

INC. 

17  East  49th  Street,  New  York 

Atlanta  Chicago    Kansas  City    San  Prancisco 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Caaada,  Ltd. 

Montreal.  P.  Q. 

Sold  by  hardware  and  electrical 

supply,     school   supply    dealers 

and  garages 

Write  for  Pyrene  Fire  Booklet 
showing  complete  line  of  fire- 
fighting  and  fire-prevention  appli- 
ances for  public  buildings,  homes, 
industrial  plants,  etc. 


More  than  ioo  children  perished  in  this  school  fire 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


to  do  so.  We  can  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  in  every  profession,  no  matter 
how  honorable,  there  are  those  who,  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  may  be  willing  to  bring 
discredit  to  the  profession.  Fortunately, 
the  number  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  is 
very  few,  but  these  few  may  bring  criticism 
upon  the  whole  profession,  a  criticism 
which  the  more  honorable  members  of 
that  profession  do  not  crave,  and  would 
greatly  regret.' 

"Much  to  my  surprize  the  predictions 
which  I  made  have  been  more  than  verified 
already  and  the  number  of  arrests  and 
prosecutions  for  violating  the  regulations 
for  the  distribution  of  whisky  and  brandy 
as  a  medicine  is  already  very  great.  In  one 
instance  a  pharmacist  has  been  convicted 
for  the  writing  of  fourteen  thousand  pre- 
scriptions for  whisky  as  a  remedy,  almost 
every  one  of  which  was  for  a  full  quart. 
These  prescriptions  were  written  by  physi- 
cians and  the  charge  was  collusion  between 
the  physician,  the  patient,  and  the  pharma- 
cist. I  have  not  seen  anything  more  than 
a  sketch  of  the  evidence,  but  from  what  I 
have  seen  the  charge  was  not  substantiated 
by  the  testimony.  Nevertheless,  the  drug- 
gist was  convicted  and  sentenced  both  to 
imprisonment  and  a  heavy  fine. 

"I  believe  that  if  the  Government 
should  act  as  the  dispensing  agent  the 
pharmacist  would  be  relieved  from  the 
odium  and  danger.  This  would  not,  how- 
ever, take  away  from  the  physician  the 
temptation,  which  unfortunately  a  few 
physicians  yield  to,  to  write  prescriptions 
where  really  the  remedy  is  not  indicated. 
We  should  have,  in  order  to  protect  all 
parties,  a  staff  of  government  physicians 
to  do  the  prescription  writing.  The  sur- 
geons and  assistant  surgeons  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  have  a  lot  of  leisure  on  their 
hands;  Army  officers  are  detailed  to  give 
instructions  at  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
the  country;  why  not  have  the  surgeons 
and  assistant  surgeons  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  deputized  to 
write  all  prescriptions  for  whisky  and  brandy 
as  remedies?  This  would  relieve  the  med- 
ical profession  also,  as  well  as  the  phar- 
maceutical profession,  from  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  case.  I  believe  some 
such  arrangement  as  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  scandal  can  be  avoided.  Even 
this  arrangement  may  not  safeguard  the 
government  officials.  I  have  known  govern- 
ment officials  to  go  wrong,  but  the  number 
who  would  go  wrong,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  extremely  small. 

"There  is  another  way  in  which  this 
matter  could  be  handled.  The  highest 
authorities  at  the  present  time,  medical 
and  pharmacological,  who  have  made  in- 
vestigations, that  is,  real  investigations  of 
the  effect  of  alcohol,  are  at  one  in  the 
opinion  that  alcohol  is  not  a  tonic;  it  never 
has  been  a  tonic  and  never  will  be  one. 
It  is  a  narcotic,  pure  and  simple.  Its  sup- 
posed tonic  effect  is  nothing  but  incipient 
intoxication.  Both  whisky  and  brandy 
are,  at  the  present  time,  excluded  from  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  let  all  who  have  the 
honor  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
professions  at  stake  unite  in  a  deter- 
mined effort  that  these  bodies  shall  not  be 
reinstated  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

"Do  not  let  us  stop  with  that.  Let  us 
preach  the  doctrine,  based  upon  the  latest 
discoveries,  that  whisky  and  brandy  are 
utterly  useless  as  narcotics.  Let  us  preach 
the    doctrine,    which    has    already    been 
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FIVE  years  of  scientific  investigation 
and  $800,000  in  money  were  devoted 
to  Disteel  Wheels  before  they  were  offered 
to  American  motorists  and  motor  car 
manufacturers.  These  years  of  construc- 
tive engineering  have  produced  the 
Inwardly  Curved  Wheel — the  Disteel 
Wheel.  The  unalterable  laws  of  Science 
decree  that  it  be  Inwardly  Curved.  If  it 
is  not  Inwardly  Curved  it  is  not  a  Disteel 
Wheel. 


Disteel  Wheels  are  the  most  distinctive 
and  outstanding  feature  of  the  American 
motor  cars  of  1920  design.  The  in- 
evitable accompaniment  of  Success  is 
Imitation.  That  is  more  than  flattering. 
It  is  conclusive  proof  of  priority  and  pre- 
eminence. It  is  conclusive  proof  that 
Disteel  Wheels  stand  supreme  in  the  final 
judgment  of  American  engineers  and 
American  motorists. 


Exclusive  Manufacturers 

Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

Disteel  Wheel  Plant,  Cabot  Avenue  Automobile  Frame  Plant,  Mt.  Elliott  Avenue 

Disteel  Wheel  Corporation 


New  York:  1846  Broadway  at  61st  St. 
Boston:    925   Boylston    Street 


Chicago:    732    Michigan    Avenue 
San  Francisco:  326  Rialto  Building 


THE       WHEELS        THAT       COMPLETE      THE      CAR. 
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Mother — Just  what  I  have  always  wanted — the  Vacuum  Cleaner  with  "That  Lever" 
I've  heard  so  much  about.  Now  I  can  keep  everything  spick  and  span! 

Father — Yes,  I  knew  you  would  be  pleased,  for  I  realized  as  soon  as  I  saw  it  work 
that  the  SWEEPER- VAC  combines  all  the  wanted  features  of  a  Suction  Cleaner 
plus  the  Motor  Driven  Brush. 

Write  today  for  the  most  elaborate  Vacuum  Cleaner  book  ever  issued. 

PNEUVAC  Company        —         164  Fremont  Street         —        Worcester,  Massachusetts 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


demonstrated  very  successfully,  that  they 
are  worse  than  useless,  that  they  arc 
positively  harmful. 

"1  realize  how  difficult  it  will  be  to 
teach  the  old  members  of  the  medical 
profession  this  new  doctrine.  They  are 
perfectly  honest  in  their  convictions 
that  in  many  diseases,  as,  for  instance, 
in  influenza,  alcohol  in  some  form  is  the 
best  remedial  agent  there  is.  This  opinion 
is  not  buttressed  by  any  reliable  data  to 
show  that  influenza  patients  who  were 
dosed  with  whisky  had  any  lower  death- 
rate  than  those  to  whom  alcohol  was 
denied.  It  is  unfortunate  thai  statistics 
of  this  kind  were  not  gathered.  I  have 
made,  several  requests  of  competent 
medical  authorities  for  such  statistics 
and  find  that  none  are  to  be  had.  I  believe 
that  if  we  had  accurate  statistics  the 
result  would  be  astounding.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  death-rate  among  influenza 
patients  who  were  denied  alcohol  was 
much  lower  than  when  alcohol  was  ad- 
ministered. I  regret  that  this  is  purely 
a  theoretical  conclusion  based  on  my 
conviction  that  alcohol  is  not  a  tonic, 
but  a  narcotic.  The  matter  is  one  of 
very  great  significance.  It  is  one  which 
can  not  be  lightly  put  aside  by  any  pharma- 
cist or  physician. 


KEEPING  TUNNELS  DRY 

TUNNELS  under  large  bodies  of  water 
are  now  fairly  common,  and  in  many 
cases  the3r  are  cheaper  and  more  usable 
than  bridges.  The  flooding  of  a  tunnel 
of  this  sort  would  be  a  disaster;  even  a 
trifling  leak  must  be  looked  after  at  once. 
Writing  on  the  great  river  tunnels  that 
give  access  to  New  York  on  both  sides, 
M.  A.  Henry,  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York),  tells  us  that  they  arc  con- 
stantly leaking.  Water  from  the  river 
overhead  seeps  into  the  tunnels  all  the 
time,  and  scores  of  automatic  sentinels 
stand  guard  day  and  night,  not  alone  to 
insure  proper  control,  but  to  guard  againsl 
an  actual  break  in  the  tunnel  wall  which 
would  admit  the  water  in  greater  volume. 
He  continues: 

'"These  sentinels  are  electric  pumping 
stations  located  at  intervals  along  the 
tunnels.  They  are  entirely  automatic  and 
need  only  an  occasional  inspection  to 
ascertain  that  everything  is  in  working 
order. 

"Each  pumping  station  consists  of  two 
main  units,  a  small  pump  for  taking  care  of 
the  water  which  ordinarily  drains  into  the 
tunnel,  and  a  larger  pump  for  emergencies. 
Both  pumps  are  driven  by  electric  motors 
and  are  controlled  automatically.  The 
water  collects  in  a  sump  in  which  there  are 
two  float  switches,  one  for  each  motor. 
and  when  the  water  rises  to  a  predeter- 
mined point  the  float  switch  for  the  smaller 
motor  closes.  This  energizes  an  automatic 
contractor  which  starts  the  pump.  When 
the  water  in  the  sump  is  brought  down  to  a 
proper  level,  the  switch  opens  and  stops  t  he 
pump.  But  should  the  smaller  pump  be 
unable  to  handle  the  flow,  the  water  con- 
tinues to  rise  until  the  larger  pump  is  auto- 
matically started  through  actuation  of  its 
float  switch. 


The  First  Complete  System  for 
Preventing  Check  Frauds 

All  common  forms  of  fraud  affecting  the  signer  of  a 
check  are  prevented  by  the  Todd  Anti-Forgery  System 
— changing  the  names  or  endorsements;  changing 
the  amount;  or  forgery  by  "counterfeiting1 '  or  dupli- 
cating genuine  check  forms. 

Protectograph 

Anti-Forgery  System 

backed  by  an  iron-clad  forgery-insurance  policy,  issued  gratis  to  each  user 
of  the  System,  positively  insuring  the  user  and  his  bank,  jointly,  for  an  amount 
that  amply  covers  the  average  daily  bank  balance.  Additional  insurance, 
if  desired,  may  be  secured  by  users  of  the  Anti-Forgery  System  only,  at  a 
merely  nominal  premium,  because  under  this  complete  system  of  fraud 
prevention  THERE  IS  NO  NEED  FOR  INSURANCE,  there  is  no 
risk,  there  has  never  been  a  penny  of  loss,  not  a  single  claim  ever  reported 
out  of  all  the  policies  in  force,  covering  100,000  of  the  country's  very 
largest  business  concerns  insuring  millions  and  millions  of  checks  yearly. 


The  Protectograph 
Check  Writer 

writes  and  shreds"  the  amount  of  a 
check  in  Dollars  and  Cents — (in  words, 
not  figures) — exact  to  the  penny,  in  two 
vivid  colors — a  complete  word  to  each 
stroke  of  the  handle.  (Todd  Two- 
Color  Patents.) 


PROTOD 

Forgery-Proof  Checks 

drafts,  and  other  negotiable  instruments. 
Chemicals  in  the  fibre  prevent  altering  names 
or  any  written  or  printed  portion  of  the  docu- 
ment without  instant  detection.  PROTOD  is 
registered,  accounted  for  and  safeguarded  like 
Government  silk-thread  bank  notes.  The 
well  known  water-mark  reproduced  above 
identifies  PROTOD. 


Imprint  of  the  Protectograph  Check  Writer  Amount  Line — Amount  words  red,  denominations 

black.     (Todd  Two-Color  Patents) 

If  you  have  any  funds  in  charge — find  out  about  the  Todd  Protectograph 
Anti-Forgery  System— and  insure  your  peace  of  mind.     Send  the  coupon 
attached  for  full  information,  with  samples  of  checks,  also  the  vividly 
written  story  of  how  check  swindlers  work,  by 
a    famous    "scratcher"  now    in    State    prison. 
Enclose  your  business  card  or  letterhead  with 
the  coupon. 


A 


/    Todd 

t   Protecto- 


graph J 


Todd  Protectograph  Co. 

(trade-mark  registered) 

(ESTABLISHED    1899) 

World 's  largest  makers  of  check-protecting 
devices  and  forgery-proof  checks 


1143   University   Avenue 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


f  Company,  j 

*     1  143  University  • 

,'  Avenue,  . 

•  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ! 

/ 

t  FRFF    i,,l'ase  send 

/      m  «-"*-«»    "Scratcher    I 

,  S'ihK  a  Warning"  and  dc-     i 

scription  of  the  Todd  Anti- 
+  r      Forgery  System.' 

/ 

V      Name 

>  (Enclose  your  business  card  or  letterhead)     I 

y        L.  D.  9-20 
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8°7  OnTfour 
/o  Money 

end  with  equal }  sharing in  add* 
itional  dividends,  in  a  large 
successful  Mail  Order  House 

LEONARD  MORTON  &  CO., 
j  a  Chicago  Mail  Order  House, 
through  its  unique  method  of  mer- 
chandising and  by  specializing  on  the 
tiecessities  of  life,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  this  profitable  field.  Its 
management— of  20 years'  experience 
—  has  built  up  a  business  with  one 
million  customers,  in  only  2%  years. 

Over  three-quarters  of  its  sales  are 
made  to  persons  who  have  bought 
before — striking  evidence  of  its  mer- 
chandise values  and  ability  to  retain 
customers,  who  are  being  added  to 
at  the  rate  of  over  20,000  a  month. 

In  our  opinion,  Leonard  Morton 
&c  Co.  is  now  at  the  period  of  it? 
development  most  opportune  for 
far-sighted  investors  to  become  finan- 
cially interested.  Its  8%  Preferred 
Cumulative  Stock  —  issued  for  addi- 
tional working  capital  because  of 
rapid  growth  —  presents  this  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  an  interest  in  the 
business,  including  the  ownership  of 
common  stock.  How  this  investment 
bhares  in  additional  dividends  is  ex- 
plained in  our  Booklet.  Our  eigh- 
teen years'  experience  in  finance  and 
business  management  is  behind  cur 
recommendation  of  this  investment. 

Ask  for  Booklet  No.  D-50 

HALBylleshyGCa 

Incorporated 


New\brk 
111  Broadway 

Providence 
lOWeybosset  St 


Chicadb 
208  S.USalle  St 

„  Boston 
30  State  Street: 


Our  Partial  Payment  Flan  Enables 
the  Purchase  of  Safe  Securities 
at  the  Present  Advantageous  Prices. 


Higher  Interest  Rates 

Owing  to  a  general  advance  in  interest 
rates,  we  shall  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
be  able  to  get  Seven  Per  Cent  for  our 
customers  on  First  Mortgage  Loans. 
We  suggest  that  you  take  advantage  of 
this  and  arrange  to  take  some  of  these 
loans  at  the  higherrate.  Good  loans  are 
offering.  Write  for  Loan  last  No.   77 

Perkins  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


Made  to  your  measure,  payable  after 
received,  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  if  the  fit  la  not  perfect 
or  if  you  are  not  satisfied  in 
every  way,  if  you  are  not 
convinced  you  have  received 
fine,  high  grade,  stylish, 
perfect-fitting  tailored  suit 
made  to  your  measures  and 
bavesaved$15to$20,  you 
are  not  under  the  slight- 
est obligation  to  keep  it. 
Don't  hesitate  or 
feel  timid,  simply 
send  the  suit  back,  no 
cost  to  you.  You  are  not 
out  one  penny.  Any 
money  you  may  have  paid 
us  is  refunded  at  once. 
SAMPLES  FREE 
Any  man  young  or 
_  old  interested  in  sav- 
ing money, who  wants  to  i-ress  well  and  not  feel  extrav- 
agant is  invited  to  write  us  for  our  free  book  of 
samples  and  fashions  explaining  everything.  Please 
write  letter  or  postal  today,  just  say  "Send  mi  your 
samples"  and  get  our  whole  proposition  by  return 
mail.  Try  it— costs  you  nothing— just  a  postal,  get  the 
free  samples  and  prices  anyway.  You  will  learn  some- 
thing important  about  dressing  well  and  saving  money. 


Park  Tailoring  company 

Dept  -378  Chicago,  ILL. 
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INVESTMENTS  ♦  AND  ♦  FINANCE 


HOW  POSTAL  BANKS  GOULD 

TO  provide  for  government  financing, 
to  release  bank  funds  for  business  and 
industrial  purposes,  and  to  encourage 
savings,  open  all  the  fifty-five  thousand 
post-offices,  branches,  and  substations 
to  the  people  for  postal-savings  deposits. 
This  is  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
former  managing  director  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation,  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr., 
to  the  United  States  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction  and  Production. 
He  is  "on  sound  and  even  impregnable 
ground"  when  suggesting  this  "method  of 
placing  the  savings  of  the  people  at  the 
service  of  government  financing,  which  is 
now  a  heavy  impediment  to  business," 
according  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
"Pay  Government's  Money  to  the  People 
and  not  to  Banks,"  is  the  head-line  char- 
acterization of  the  Meyer  plan  on  the 
financial  page  of  the  New  York  American, 
which  summarizes  the  chief  points  as 
follows : 

The  fundamental  question  of  the  country 
is  to  increase  savings. 

The  way  to  increase  savings  is  by  ex- 
tension of  the  postal-savings  system. 

Pay  the  people  four  per  cent,  on  savings 
instead  of  paying  six  per  cent,  to  bankers 
on  treasury  certificates. 

Encourage  thrift  among  the  people. 

Expansion  of  the  postal-savings  system 
will  result  in  paying  off  entire  floating  debt 
of  $2,500,000,000  in  one  year. 

Proper  handling  of  funds  will  provide 
sufficient  surplus  for  redemption  of  Victory 
notes,  amounting  to  $4,000,000,000  on 
their  maturing  in  1923. 

Will  afford  necessary  relief  to  banks  and 
Federal  Reserve  system. 

Will  reduce  the  cost  of  financing. 

Actual  direct  savings  through  extension 
of  postal  savings  would  amount  to  $1,000,- 
000,000  annually. 

Help  of  women  is  essential. 

'"axed  surplus  of  the  wealthy  classes  is 
going  to  pay  government  expenses,  so  that 
surplus  for  investment  has  to  come  from 
the  great  mass  of  people,  according  to 
Mr.  Meyer.    He  argues: 

While  the  Government  has  provided 
a  Federal  Reserve  system  to  furnish 
financial  assistance  to  bankers  and  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  not  enough  has  been 
done  by  the  Government  to  furnish  bank- 
ing facilities  to  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
mon people.  The  development  and  en- 
largement of  the  postal-savings  system 
would  fill  this  purpose.. 

The  postal-.-avings  law  should  be 
amended  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
four  per  cent,  rate  of  interest  on  deposits 
instead  of  the  two  per  cent,  as  at  present, 
and  the  number  of  post-offices  authorized 
to  receive  deposits  should  be  increased 
from  6.500,  the  present  number,  to  all  of 
the  55,000,  post-offices,  branches,  and 
substations. 

By  taking  up  the  treasury  certificates 
through  the  increased  postal  savings  the 
Government    would     relieve     the     banks 
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of  the  burden  imposed  on  them  during  the 
war  and  since,  and  permit  the  banks  to 
use  all  of  their  available  funds  for  business 
and  industrial  purposes. 

It  would  also  relieve  the  Federal  Reserve 
system  of  the  rediscounting  of  several  hun- 
dred millions  of  certificates  which  would 
improve  the  reserve  position  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  Redemption  of  treasury 
certificates  would  furthermore  bring  about 
a  rise  in  Liberty  bonds  of  from  five  per  cent . 
to  ten  per  cent.,  and  relieve  the  banks  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  loans  now  being 
carried  upon  Liberty  bonds. 

If  large  amounts  of  treasury  certificates 
now  held  by  banks  and  corporations  for 
temporary  investments  were  gradually  but 
promptly  paid  off,  a  large  buying-power 
would  be  thrown  into  the  outstanding 
Victory  and  Liberty  bond  issues  with  re- 
sulting enhancement  of  prices  and  reduc- 
tion in  interest  income  yield,  which  would, 
in  turn,  reduce  the  whole  interest  basis  for 
temporary  and  permanent  financing. 

Without  venturing  to  prophesy,  I  would 
state  that  within  a  short  time  it  might 
easily  reduce  the  cost  of  financing  an 
average  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  or 
more  throughout  our  entire  financial 
structure.  This,  in  turn,  would  stimulate 
legitimate  business,  help  marketing  of  crops, 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

The  actual  direct  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  country 
through  extension  of  the  postal-savings 
system  would  amount  to  about  one 
billion  dollars. 

Statistics  from  European  countries, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Meyer,  show  that  highly 
developed  postal-savings  systems  make 
for  the  greatest  number  of  savings-bank 
depositors.  In  the  United  States  only 
565,000  citizens,  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  people,  now  have  govern- 
ment savings  deposits. 


THE    DIAMOND     MONOPOLY— Some 

interesting  facts  about  the  De  Beers  dia- 
mond monopoly  are  presented  by  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  giving  a  negative  answer 
to  a  reader  who  writes  demanding  an 
exposure  of  the  diamond  monopoly's 
profiteering.     We  read: 

The  De  Beers  Company  controls  the 
trade  in  diamonds,  and  fixes  the  price, 
with  the  willing  consent  of  its  smaller 
competitors.  It  has  paid  great  dividends 
on  a  relatively  small  capital,  in  the  past, 
and  its  business  has  done  something  to 
build  up  the  trade  of  South  Africa.  That 
grateful  country  even  protects  the  mon- 
opoly by  a  special  statute  against  "I.  D. 
B.,"  which  imposes  imprisonment  for  ten 
years  for  illicit  diamond  buying. 

For  a  reason  which  would  impress  any- 
body but  the  man  who  chooses  diamonds 
for  an  investment,  the  market  price  is 
entirely  artificial.  So  far  from  there  being 
any  difficulty  about  getting  diamonds,  the 
company  limits  its  output  to  a  quantity  of 
rough  diamonds  which  will  not  flood  the 
market.  There  is  enough  diamondiferous 
blue  clay  in  sight  in  the  Kimberley  fields. 
all  controlled  by  the  De  Beers  Company, 
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ATMOSPHERE  has   a  definitely  measurable  effect   in   shaping  the 

f\-  opinions  and  actions  of  men  and  women. 

There  is  the  relaxing,  soothing  atmosphere  of  the  cluh — luxurious,  massive 
chairs,  deep  rugs,  soft  click  of  billiard  balls,  carefully-chosen  pictures — these 
combine  to  lend  an  atmosphere  that  banishes  business  cares. 

At  the  hotel,  the  snowy  linen,  gleaming  silver,  and  nattily-uniformed 
attendants  create  an  atmosphere  of  smartness  and  spending  which  pays  the 
management  big  dividends. 

A  picture  of  the  ideal  home  does  not  show  the  bricks,  lumber  and  stucco — 
but  a  glowing  fire-place,  a  cozy  chair  and  an  open  book — atmosphere. 

And  atmosphere  has  measurable  results  in  business — and  on  dollar-profits. 

The  carefully  planned  and  beautifully  furnished  office,  permanent  in  clean- 
cut,  harmonious  steel,  creates  an  atmosphere  which  immediately  builds  con- 
fidence and  inspires  action  in  a  customer.  More  than  that — it  stimulates 
efficiency  and  increases  the  self-respect  and  loyalty  of  the  office-worker.  Too 
many  firms  have  found  this  true  to  permit  of  argument. 

"Permanence,  Progress  and  Prosperity" —  that  is  the  story  told  by  Van 
Dorn  Master-Craftsmanship-in-Steel. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  CLEVELAND 


A  "Birds-eye"  of  the 
complete  line  of  Van 
Dorn  Furniture  on  re- 
quest, together  with 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 
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^pershing  Square 

NEW  YORK 

tfhe  'World  Center  °f 
Great  hotels 

Under  the  direction  of  JOHN  M^E.BoWMAN.Pres. 


The  Biltmore 

Adjoins  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal 


,7\ 


Hotel  Commodore 

Geo.  W.  Sweeney.  V'CE-PnES. 
Grand  Central  Terminal 
"Get  off  the  Train  and 
Turn  to  the  Left" 


mm 
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PLAN    OF    PROPOSED    NEW    BUILDING 

Murray  Hill  Hotel 

James  Woods,  Vice-Pres. 
A  Short  Block  from  the  Station 


The  Belmont 

James  Wooos.  Vice-Pres, 

Opposite  Graud  Central  Terminal 


W0 

in.' 


also  The  Ansonia 

Eow.  M.  Tierncy.  Vice-Pres. 

Broadway  at  73rd  Street 
in  the  Riverside  residential  section 


THE  appeal  of  these  sumptuous  hotels  of 
Pershing  Square  is  as  cosmopolitan  as  the 
great  metropolis  itself.  The  best  of  the  varied 
interests,  comforts,  and  luxuries  in  20th  century 
hotel  life  are  concentrated  here.  10,000  guests  a 
day  and  every  day  a  different  10,000.  A  personal 
hospitality  and  individual  attention  are  assured 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  a  group  of  the  best 
hotel  managers  in  the  world. 

The  traveler,  arriving  at  Grand  Central  Termi- 
nal, can  go  directly  to  any  one  of  the  Pershing  . 
Square  Hotels  without  taxicab  or  baggage  transfer. 
Theatres,  clubs,  restaurants,  art  galleries,  concert 
and  exhibition  halls  nearby;  and  but  a  block 
away— Fifth  Avenue,  the  heart  of  the  fashionable 
shopping  district.  Surface  cars,  elevated  and 
subways  at  hand,  bring  every  part,  of  the  city 
within  easy  touch. 

PERSHING  SQUARE  HOTELS 

NEW  YORK 
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to  put  diamonds  at  least  well  within  the 
reach  of  the  unionized  worker,  if  not  of  the 
mere  taxpayer. 

The  diamond-cutting  industry  is  prob- 
ably the  tightest  trades-union  in  this 
country.  There  are  brokers  in  diamonds, 
and  even  a  cui-b  market,  up  in  the  theat- 
rical district.  It  seems  to  be  well  con- 
ducted and  there  is  no  immoral  short  selling. 
The  specialists  are  really  the  pawnbrokers;, 
and,  like  other  specialists,  they  make  the 
lien's  share  of  the  profits  in  the  minor 
movements,  after  the  De  Boers  ring  has 
provided  for  its  dividend  requirements. 

This  is  a  monopoly  with  no  danger  to 
the  public.  It  is  in  no  danger  itself  and 
could  only  be  affected  by  a  general  devel- 
opment of  common  sense  and  good  taste, 
not  at  all  likely  for  an  indefinite  time  to 
come. 


HOW  THE  EXCESS-PROFITS  TAX 
DISCOURAGES  INVENTION 

WRITERS  in  the  business  and  financial 
press  are  fond  of  harping  on  the 
defects  of  the  excess-profits  tax.  A  con- 
tributor to  American  Industries  argues  at 
some  length  to  prove  that  this  tax  is 
discoursing  inventors,  and  thereby,  of 
course,  actually  doing  injury  to  the  public. 
He  even  endeavors  to  prove  that  this  tax, 
intended  to  hit  the  trusts,  is  actually  a 
godsend  to  the  big  manufacturing  monop- 
olies.   He  reasons  as  follows: 

We  must  recognize  that  the  inventor 
who  invests  his  time  and  work  and  he  who 
invests  money  in  the  promotion  of  inven- 
tions is  taking  perhaps  about  the  same 
risk  as  he  who  invests  in  oil  or  mineral 
enterprises.  Unfortunately,  a  great  many 
enterprises  based  on  inventions  fail.  A 
great  many  inventors  lose  the  time  and 
money  which  they  invest  before  the 
proposition  ever  reaches  the  stage  where 
organization  and  promotion  is  justified. 
A  great  many  fail  after  promotion  and  entry 
into  the  manufacturing  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  meritorious  inventors 
succeed  and  many  of  the  most  useful  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  to-day  have 
originated  in  and  are  the  outgrowth  of 
meritorious  inventions  which  have  suc- 
ceeded under  conditions  existing  in  the 
past  and  which  could  not  exist  under  the 
present  excess-profits  law  because  that 
law  as  at  present  drawn  and  applied  inter- 
venes and  appropriates  the  large  return 
which  would  otherwise  be  realized  and 
which  alone  justifies  the  risk  of  either  time 
or  capital  upon  a  venture  so  hazardous. 

There  are  cases  of  record  where  indus- 
tries thus  founded  upon  inventions  have 
been  taxed  as  high  as  seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  not  income  of  the  corporation.  What 
remains  to  the  corporation  is  obviously 
insufficient  to  provide  for  the  necessary 
increases  in  stock  of  goods,  accounts 
receivable,  and  the  like,  while  there  is 
nothing  for  increased  plant  and  equipment, 
or  as  a  return  for  the  investor.  The  tax 
law  saps  the  growing  tree  of  the  food  upon 
which  it  relies  for  growth. 

The  law  offers  no  balm  to  those  whose 
ventures  fail.  As  the  situation  stands, 
the  investor  and  the  inventor  lose  if  the 
venture  fails  and  the  Government  ap- 
propriates the  bulk  of  the  earnings  if  the 
venture    succeeds.      When    this    situation 
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becomes  generally  understood,  who  will 
invest  time  or  money  in  inventions?  The 
law  has  reduced  the  possible  return  in  a 
venture  so  hazardous  to  little  more  than 
what  can  be  realized  by  an  investment  in 
railroad  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  recog- 
nized conservative  investments. 

Realizing  that  there  would  be  no  more 
oil-wells  or  no  more  mines  if  the  Gov- 
ernment deprived  the  successful  investor 
in  these  enterprises  of  his  large  profits  and 
left  the  unsuccessful  alone  with  his  losses, 
the  excess-profits  law  has  been  so  drawn 
as  to  favor  the  oil-well  and  mine  investor, 
but  has  left  the  inventor  outside  the 
exception. 

On  the  contrary,  by  a  rather  brutal 
exception  the  inventor  has  been  discrimi- 
nated against  and  taxed,  in  many  cases  in 
excess  of  similar  corporations  not  based 
on  inventions 

The  invention  must  compete  for  its 
promotion  with  at  least  two  other  classes 
of  investments — the  conservative  invest- 
ment, which  insures  about  the  same  return 
that  can  under  the  present  tax  law  be 
realized  from  investment  in  a  successful 
invention,  and  investments  in  oil-wells  and 
the  like,  which  present  about  the  same 
hazard  as  investments  in  inventions,  but 
which,  in  view  of  the  exception  in  the  tax 
law,  promise  large  returns  if  the  venture  is 
successful 

The  injury  to  the  inventor  is  twofold. 
In  addition  to  discouraging  him  in  the 
beginning  and  discouraging  those  who  aid 
him,  he  is  handicapped  as  against  the  com- 
petition he  must  face  when  he  enters  the 
manufacturing  business.  His  competitors, 
long  since  established,  have  long  ago 
watered  their  stock,  with  the  result  that 
their  capitalization  is  so  high  that  the  tax 
which  they  pay  per  unit  of  business  is 
much  less  than  the  tax  per  unit  of  business 
of  a  smaller  concern  which  has  started 
with  a  small  capital.  Consequently,  in 
addition  to  having  to  overcome  the  keen 
competition  of  older  concerns,  he  must 
pay  the  Government  twice  or  ten  times  as 
much  per  unit  of  business  as  his  competitor. 

Thus  suppose  the  inventor  company  pays 
seventy  per  cent,  tax  and  the  competitor 
ten  per  cent.  Seven  times  as  much  of  the 
selling  price  of  each  article  sold  by  the 
inventor  company  goes  to  the  Government 
as  is  paid  by  his  competitor.  Only  under 
some  special  conditions  can  the  inventor, 
paying  these  taxes,  survive  at  all.  Not  only 
are  new  inventions  discouraged,  but  the 
trusts  and  monopolies  are  insured  con- 
tinuation without  competition.  The  in- 
ventor with  a  better,  and  often  cheaper, 
article,  who  has  in  the  past  proved  to  be 
the  most  formidable  competitor,  is  de- 
livered by  the  tax  law  up  to  the  trust, 
tied  hand  and  foot.  All  during  the  futile 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
dissolve  the  trusts,  the  inventors  with 
new  and  better  articles  were  constantly 
menacing  and  breaking  the  security  of  the 
monopolies.  One  would  think  that  Con- 
gress had  intended  by  the  tax  law  to  end 
this  nuisance  to  the  trusts.  If  continued, 
in  effect  that  will  be  the  practical  result. 

The  apparent  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
law  was  to  raise  revenue  from  the  rich. 
The  effect  of  the  law  has  been  very  differ- 
ent. The  rich  have  escaped  with  a  moder- 
ate tax,  hut  the  law  has  literally  deprived 
the  industrious  and  the  enterprising  of  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  and  enterprises. 

If  the  present  law  continues  in  effect, 
and  its  baneful  influence  becomes  generally 
known  among  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  development  of  and  promotion  of 
newly  invented  articles,  it  will  he  prac- 
tically   impossible    to    Becure    any    capital 


GIRARD 

Never  gets  on  your  nerves 


a  man  tkinketk  - 
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Uou  ojuwe  ii  io  yourself 


^O  select  Door  and  Window  Hardware 
that  harmonizes  with  the  surroundings. 
It  should  be  perfect  mechanically  so  as  to 
be  really  safe  and  continuously  useful; 
and  it  should  have  beauty — a  note  of 
refinement  lasting  as  long  as  your  home 
shall  stand. 

The  Door  in  your  home,  your  office, 
hotel  or  any  public  building,  may  be 
otherwise  appropriate,  but  it  will  not 
work  right,  or  properly  admit  you  or 
safely  guard  you  or  content  you,  if  it  is 
not  equipped  with  cordial  and  comely 
Hardware  that  works  infallibly  without 
bluster  or  protest. 

See  if  the  Hardware  is  practical,  safe, 
correct,  well-disciplined,  restful.  See  if  it 
is  CORBIN.  Be  an  aristocrat  in  taste — 
all  people  can  at  least  be  that.  No 
Door  or  Window  Hardware  need  is 
neglected  by  the  CORBIN  line. 


P  &  F  CORBIN 


The  American  Hardware  Corporation  Successor 

New  Britain  Connecticut 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 
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for  the  purpose  of  promoting  inventions 
at  all,  and  the  stimulation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sciences  and  useful  arts  by 
the  patent  laws  will  be  annulled.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  a  result  would 
be  disastrous  in  a  great  many  ways. 


OUR  NEW  CROP  OF  MILLIONAIRES 

TV  IX ILLIONAIRES  sprouted  like  mush- 
-L » !■  rooms  during  the  war,  according  to 
one  interpretation  placed  on  the  tabula- 
tion of  wealth  in  this  country  recently 
made  public  from  ihe  income-tax  returns. 
About  two  thousand  residents  have  sworn 
that  their  incomes  during  1919  reached 
$50,000  a  year,  and  a  man  with  an  income 
of  that  amount  is  classed  as  a  "million- 
aire," inasmuch  as  that  is  the  lowest  prob- 
able return  on  $1,000,000.  But,  as  a 
Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times  points  out,  not  all  of  these  so-called 
millionaires  are  actually  the  possessors  of 
$1,000,000.  Men  with  incomes  of  $50,000 
as  salaries  would  come  in  this  classifica- 
tion, and  many  of  these  have  no  large  sums 
in  bank.  Some,  indeed,  live  on  their  sal- 
aries, and  have  no  investments.  Con- 
trasted with  these  "millionaires"  are  the 
two  million  persons  in  the  United  States 
whose  incomes  are  two  thousand  dollars  or 
less,  and  the  dispatch  states  that — 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  estimates 
that  half  of  the  4,000,000  individuals  who 
have  rendered  statements  come  within  the 
$2,000  class. 

There  are  two  men  in  the  country  who 
have  incomes  above  $3,000,000  annually, 
twenty-eight  with  incomes  above  $2,000,- 
000,  and  thirteen  with  incomes  between 
$1,500,000  and  $2,000,000.  It  is  said  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  have  incomes  of 
$1,000,000,  and  ninety  possess  incomes  of 
more  than  $750,000. 

Officials  have  said  that  16,000  men  had 
incomes  of  $50,000  to  $750,000.  Among 
the  rich  men  there  are  1,271  in  the  $50,000 
to  $60,000  income  class;  901  in  the  $60,000 
to  $70,000  class;  658  who  have  $70,000  to 
$80,000;  472  who  have  $80,000  to  $90,000; 
274  who  have  $90,000  to  $100,000;  1,084 
who  have  $100,000  to  $150,000;  476  who 
have  $150,000  to  $200,000;  263  who  have 
$200,000  to  $250,000;  131  who  have  $250,- 
000  to  $300,000;  134  who  have  $300,000  to 
$400,000;  74  who  have  $400,000  to 
$500,000. 

More  than  six  thousand  men  with  in- 
comes of  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars 
live  in  New  York  State,  and  about  half  of 
these  reside  in  New  YTork  City.  Of  the 
twenty-eight  richest  men  in  the  United 
States  about  half  also  live  in  New  York 
State.  Two  of  them  reside  in  Delaware 
and  are  said  to  have  engaged  in  munition- 
making  on  a  large  scale.  Another  whose 
name  is  celebrated  lives  in  Michigan.  One 
lives  in  Ohio,  two  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in 
Texas,  and  one  in  Rhode  Island.  Of  course, 
the  identity  of  these  men  is  secret,  but  the 
fact  that  they  live  in  certain  States  estab- 
lishes their  identity  with  many  persons. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  every 
new  millionaire  made  his  fortune  through 
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war-profits,  says  The  Times,  editorially, 
explaining  that  this  idea  was  based  on 
' '  arbitrary  capitalization  of  certain  incomes, 
and,  moreover,  it  took  no  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  a  man  whose  income  this 
year  is  $50,000  might  have  made  $45,000 
last  year.  In  that  case,  according  to  this 
very  often  inaccurate  capitalization,  he  was 
worth  $900,000  a  year  ago,  but  because  his 
income  increased  five  thousand  dollars  in  a 
single  year,  an  increase  largely  wiped  out 
by  the  tax — he  was  called  a  'war-million- 
aire.' "     And  again — 

He  may  be  making  huge  profits  on  a  busi- 
ness representing  small  capital.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Treasury  Department  quite 
accurately  points  out  that  many  men  whose 
capital  totals  a  million  or  more  have  it  in- 
vested very  largely  in  tax-free  securities 
bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Yet  the 
balance  is  probably  the  other  way;  that  is, 
there  are  fewer  actual  millionaires  than 
income  millionaires. 

This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the 
statement  that  two  men  in  the  United 
States  admit  incomes  "in  excess  of  three 
million  dollars."  That  is  a  loose  term, 
and  the  two  incomes  may  be  widely  apart. 
It  will  generally  be  supposed  that  one  of 
these  men  is  John  D.  Rockefeller.  It  may 
plausibly  be  conjectured  that  the  other  is 
Henry  Ford.  What  the  relative  size  of 
their  incomes  may  be  nobody  knows  out- 
side of  the  Treasury  Department,  but  it  is 
a  pretty  safe  guess  that  Mr.  Ford  gets  a 
good  deal  larger  percentage  on  what  might, 
by  any  computation,  be  described  as  his 
capital  than  does  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

The  Boston  Transcript  also  says  that  it 
may  never  be  known  how  many  of  the 
new  fortunes  were  made  through  war- 
profits  and  how  many  through  normal 
business  expansion.  But  underlying  these 
figures  "is  the  basic  fact  that  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  wealth  of 
thousands  of  its  citizens,  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  in  the  period  of  the  war.  A 
great  destroyer  of  life  and  happiness,  war, 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  at  least, 
has  been  a  no  less  great  creator  of  wealth." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Call 
(Socialist)  however — 

The  other  side  of  the  ledger  shows  two 
million  persons  whose  incomes  are  $2,000 
or  less,  a  sum  insufficient  to  maintain  a 
man  and  family  of  three  in  decency  and 
comfort.  How  many  there  are  below  this 
class  is  not  stated,  as  they  make  no  in- 
come returns  to  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  who 
have  incomes  of  $1,000,000,  two  who  re- 
ceive $3,000,000  annually,  twenty-eight 
with  incomes  above  $2,000,000,  and  thir- 
teen with  incomes  between  $1,500,000  and 
$2,000,000. 

This  secretion  of  financial  fat  is  eloquenl 
testimony  to  the  rosy  view  of  life  held  by 
those  who  have  participated  in  this  thieves' 
supper.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  war 
and  its  outcome,  the  percentage  of  their 
Americanism  exceeds  the  standard  figure 
of  one  hundred,  they  hate  the  "Bulshe- 
viks"  with  all  the  venom  they  are  capable 
of,  and  are  admirers  of  the  political  fashions 
set  by  the  Cox-Harding  circus. 

Did  anybody  make  any  money  out  of 
the  war?  We  don't  know.  Ask  the  gen- 
tlemen whose  pockets  are  bulging  with 
ducats.     They   may    have    some    informa- 


Water  is  First 
As  a  Home  Builder 


Make  sure  of  your  water  supply,  then  build  your  home. 
This  is  the  first  law  of  home  building. 

The  V-K  Water  Supply  Systems  will  harness  your  water 
and  put  it  to  work,  no  matter  what  your  situation  may  be. 
You  will  have  50  pounds  of  pressure  for  hose  use  in  the 
garden  and  garage.  Distant  tanks  for  stock  can  be  kept 
filled  automatically  with  proper  equipment.  The  house  will 
have  soft  water  for  kitchen,  laundry  and  bath,  while  cold, 
fresh  water  for  drinking  will  come  direct  from  the  well  at 
the  turn  of  a  faucet. 

Life,  beauty,  comfort,  profit — all  respond  with  constant 
growth  under  the  stimulus  of  this  quiet,  tireless  servant. 


Electric,  Gasoline  or  Kerosene 

Average  Operating  Cost,  one  cent  a  day 

These  systems  are  absolutely  without  a  rival.  They  have  essential, 
exclusive,  patented  features  which  make  them  trouble  proof,  dependable 
and  economical.  None  other  can  use  the  patented  V-K  Koltap  which 
brings  cold  water  direct  from  the  well  without  passing  through  the  tank, 
nor  the  V-K  self  priming  pump  that  starts  on  the  first  stroke  and  never 
clogs,  nor  the  V-K  patented  wiper  that  keeps  water  from  the  oil  chamber, 
nor  the  special  V-K  clutch -type  motor,  nor  the  V-K  oil  distributing 
device,  nor  the  V-K  automatic  self-starting  and  self-stopping  switch. 

These  features  are  the  product  of  fifty  years  of  pump  building.  No 
matter  what  electric  lighting  system  you  install,  be  sure  to  buy  a  V-K 
Water  Supply  System  for  best  results. 

Ask  y°ur  plumber  or  jobber  in  plumbing  supplies  today  about  V-K 
Water  Supply  Systems. 

THE  VAILE-KIMES  COMPANY 

Dept.   D-820,   Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Domestic  Water  Supply 
Systems  in  America 

Send  lor  trtis  Free  Book  Today!    ] 

THE  VAILE-KlMES  CO.,  Dept.  D-820  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me,  without    obligation,  a  copy   of   your  book,  "The 
Modern  Way,"  which  tells  about  V-K  Water  Supply  Systems. 

Name 

Address 
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Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company.  Detroit,  Mich. 


fl 


V 


t  3  /fa  i 
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■HE  consistent  specification  of  Fenestra  for  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  industrial  buildings  definitely  certifies 
the  superiority  of  its  design  and  structural  quality. 

The  automobile  industry  is  an  example  in  point,  the 
record  of  which  is  written  in  the  world  famous  names 
on  the  opposite  page. 

In  the  magnificent  new  Cadillac  plant,  illustrated  above, 
a  building  conceived  and  constructed  in  the  specific  aim 
to  embody  the  most  advanced  engineering  thought  and 
accepted  practice  in  even7  detail,  Fenestra  Windo- 
Walls — are  used  throughout. 

The  manifold  economic  advantages  of  daylight  at  the 
workman's  bench  are  accepted  by  all  authority,  and  the 
dominant  superiority  of  Fenestra,  established  through 
twelve  years  of  our  broadest  industrial  experience,  is  a 
protection  to  building  investment  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  investigation. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

2108  East  Grand   Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canadian   Metal  Window  &  Steel  Products  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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DuPcDit  Engineering  Co..  Architects  and  Contractors 


if    let 


Acme   Motor  Truck   Company 
Anderson  Motor  Company 
Anderson  Electric  Car  Company 
Buick  Motor  Company 
Briscoe  Motor  Corporation 
Cadillac    Motor    Car   Company 
Chandler  Motor   Car  Company 
Chevrolet  Motor  Company 
Columbia  Motors  Company 
Commerce  Motor  Car  Co. 
Dodge  Brothers 
Dort  Motor  Car  Company 
Essex  Motors  Company 
Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 
Ford  Motor  Company 
Garford  Motor  Truck  Company 
General  Motors  Truck  Co. 
Grant   Motor   Car   Corporation 
Hudson    Motor    Car   Company 
Hupp    Motor    Car    Corporation 
Jordan  Motor  Car  Company 

Willys-O 


Lafayette  Motors  Company 
Maxwell  Motor  Company,  Inc. 
Mitchell  Motors  Company,  Inc. 
Moreland  Truck  Company 
Nash  Motors  Company 
Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company 
Oakland   Motor  Car   Company 
Olds  Motor  Works 
Packard    Motor    Car   Company 
Paige-Detroit   Motor    Car    Co. 
Peerless   Motor    Car    Company 
Union  Motor  Truck   Company 
Republic  Truck  Company,  Inc. 
Scripps-Booth  Corporation 
Southern  Truck  &  Car  Company 
Standard  Motor  Truck  Company 
Studebaker  Corporation 
Templar  Motor  Company 
The  White  Company 
Traffic  Motor  Truck  Corp. 
Velie  Motors  Corporation 
verland,  Inc. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

2108   East  Grand    Boulevard,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Canadian  Metal  Window  &  Steel  Products  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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AYS  GLOVES 
COPYRIGHT  1918  BY 
E    DANIEL  MAYS  CO. 


You  can  CUT  a  thread  and 
pull  and  haul,  but  you  cannot 
make  a  "superseam"  ravelin 

Hays  Superseam  Gloves 

Every  stitch  is  sewed  down  and  locked. 
Every  detail  of  manufacture  is  of  the  same 
degree  of  excellence — including  the  use 
of   FIRST   QUALITY  Leather  only. 

Men  and  Women  who  buy  HAYS 
Superseam  Gloves  get  unusual 

Glove  Satisfaction 

THE  DANIEL  HAYS  COMPANY 

GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
Gloves  since  1854 

— ^mpr 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WE.ST> 


Cuticura  Soap 
Will  Help  You 

Clear  Your  Skin 

Soap,  Ointment, Talcum,  25c.  everywhere.     Samples 
free  of  Cuticara  Laboratories,  Dept.  7,  Maiden,  Mast. 


STANDARD  UNDERWOODS 
5 -Year  Guarantee 

$ 


Yes,  a  genuine  Stand- 
ard  Visible    Writing 
Underwood, newly  re- 
built, yours  for  $5  down 
and  then  easy  monthly 
payments,  at  much  less 
than  factory  price.    Write  for  free  trial 
and  money  back  offer  No.  ,".* 
TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 

34   ~»6  W.   Lake  Str-^t CHICAGr 


500 
Down 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TIOX  BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Base  andFloorgj 
one  continuous  \ 
piece.  _M 


^QLK^feO^Lr^. 


1  Put  On  Like  Plaster    Wears  Like  Iron 

It  is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied   In  plastic   form 
g|    over  old   or  new  wood,   iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8  to  1-2  in.   thick-Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
^    loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  drained,  smooth,  non-slin- 
nery  surface  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  cm  ice 
or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture— Is 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen.  Pantry,  Bath  Room.  Laundry,  Porch.  Garaee. 
Restaurant,  Theater.  Hotel.  Factory.  Office  Building,  Rail- 
road Station  Hospital-all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub- 
stantial and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired 

an^mPle0'FREESoener?qu?rtaCti<;al   C°'0rS-     *""  inf°"™tio" 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

1141   Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

On  the  Market  10  years 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


tion  regarding  this.  All  we  know  is  that 
they  are  happy,  profoundly  happy,  to 
know  that  the  world  has  been  made  safe 
for  something;. 


COLLECTING   INCOME-TAX   FROM 
WAGE-EARNERS 

DOES  anybody,  asks  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  "believe  that  all  the  un- 
married wage-earners  earning  twenty  dol- 
lars a  week,  or  one  thousand  dollars  for 
the  completed  year,  or  the  married  wage- 
earners  with  twice  that  amount  in  their 
pay  envelops,  paid  income-tax?"  Does 
anybody,  it  continues,  "believe  that  the 
number  who  paid  even  approaches  the 
number  who  escaped?"  This  financial 
paper  is  convinced  that  most  wage-earners 
who  should  be  paying  a  tax  are  not  doing 
so,  and  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  to  see  that  these  taxes,  small  in 
each  individual  case,  but  large  in  the  ag- 
gregate, are  collected  in  full.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  they  do  better  in  Britain,  we 
are  told.  In  the  United  Kingdom  over 
two  billion  dollars  was  collected  in  income 
taxes  from  wage-earners  last  year.  Did  we 
collect  any  such  sum  from  this  source? 
"And  if  not.  why  not?"  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  proceeds: 

We  all  know  that  the  man  on  a  salary 
can  not  get  away.  Not  only  does  he  state 
his  salary  in  his  income-tax  return.  The 
truthfulness  of  his  statement  can  be  im- 
mediately checked  by  the  returns  which 
his  employers  must  also  make.  But  the 
industrial  wage-earner  is  not  checked  in 
the  same  way.  or,  indeed,  as  refers  to  the 
greater  part  of  him.  in  any  effective  way. 
He  can  plead  periods  of  unemployment, 
irregularity  in  the  amounts  received, 
changes  from  one  district  to  another  or 
from  one  factory  to  another,  and  other 
things  which  make  it  possible  to  profess 
inability  to  make  a  return.  But  the  Brit- 
ish income-tax  commissioners  accept  no 
such  excuses. 

Their  method  is  summary  but  essentially 
just .  They  say : ' '  You  are  a  carpenter,  and 
the  wages  in  the  trade  have  been  so  much 
in  the  past  year.  We  shall,  therefore,  as- 
sess you  for  the  year  at  those  wages,  and 
you  can  prove  to  us  what  part  of  the  year 
you  were  unemployed."  The  same  method 
is  followed  with  farmers,  who  so  largely 
escape  in  this  country.  Failing  a  return, 
they  are  assessed  at  three  times  the  rent- 
able value  of  their  farm,  whether  owned 
or  rented.  It  is  up  to  them  to  explain  how 
their  earnings  were  less  than  the  estimated 
amount.  The  English  farmer  soon  learns 
how  to  keep  books  under  pressure  like  this. 
He  can  not.  moreover,  plead  that  the  cost 
of  living  for  himself  and  his  family  is  part 
of  his  operating  expenses.  The  doctor  can 
not  plead  it  here  nor  the  editor.  At  least, 
we  should  insist  that  our  income  tax  play 
no  favorites. 

Additional  expense  in  collecting  the  tax 
is  well  worth  while  for  the  moral  effect  of 
bringing  home  to  the  wage-earner  his  direct 
personal  interest  in  businesslike  and 
economical  government. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

September  1. — Poland  answers  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  the  Polish 
armies  halt  at  the  ethnographic  frontier 
of  Poland  with  the  statement  that 
altho  she  agrees  that  Russian  territory 
should  be  respected,  she  is  forced  to 
consider  the  serious  consequences  which 
might  result  should  the  Polish  counter- 
offensive  against  the  Soviet  armies 
stop  at  a  fixt  line  without  satisfactory 
guaranties  from  the  Soviet  authorities. 

General  Wrangel,  anti-Bolshevik  leader 
in  the  Crimea,  begins  a  counter-attack 
against  the  Soviet  center. 

It  is  reported  from  Warsaw  that  the 
northern  wing  of  the  Polish  Army  is 
advancing  without  resistance. 

September  2. — All  available  Bolshevik  re- 
serve forces  have  been  ordered  from 
Petrograd  to  the  fighting  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  Grodno,  says  a  dispatch 
reaching  the  State  Department  at 
Washington.  It  is  said  that  an  effort 
to  mobilize  sailors  and  to  take  them 
from  their  ships  near  Cronstadt  for 
service  on  the  Polish  front  resulted  in  a 
riot  in  which  there.were  several  fatalities. 

The  Bolshevik  army  of  General  Budenny, 
noted  cavalry  leader,  is  annihilated 
during  the  operations  in  the  Lemberg 
section,  says  a  report  from  Warsaw. 

The  Russian  Soviet  forces,  endeavoring 
to  encircle  Lemberg,  have  retired  to  the 
eastward  under  Polish  pressure,  says  a 
Soviet  official  statement  reaching 
London. 

It  is  reported  from  Harbin,  Manchuria, 
that  Irkutsk  and  other  cities  in  Siberia 
have  overthrown  the  Soviet  forces  and 
that  Perm  is  in  the  hands  of  sixty 
thousand  insurgents,  assisted  by  Hun- 
garian troops. 

September  3. — A  dispatch  from  Kovno 
reaching  Berlin  says  Lithuanian  detach- 
ments have  attacked  Polish  troops 
and  driven  them  back  over  the  entire 
Grodno-Suwalki  front. 

September  4. — Large  numbers  of  Tatar- 
Bolshevik  agents  have  begun  an  in- 
tensive campaign  of  propaganda  in 
Anatolia  under  the  control  of  leaders 
supporting  the  Turkish  Nationalist 
Government,  says  a  report  from 
Constantinople. 

General  Wrangel  has  launched  a  success- 
ful counter-offensive  in  the  regions 
north  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  say  dis- 
patches from  Constantinople. 

September  5. — Fresh  successes  of  General 
Wrangel  against  the  Soviet  forces  north 
of  the  Crimea  are  reported  in  dis- 
patches reaching  Constantinople.  He 
is  said  to  be  throwing  back  the  Bol- 
sheviki  upon  the  Dnieper. 

An  attack  on  Polish  forces  by  the  Lithu- 
anians is  reported  from  the  region 
northwest  of  Grodno,  It  is  also  said 
the  negotiations  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania  regarding  the  frontier  have 
been  broken  off. 

September  6.— The  Soviet  authorities  rush 
all  available  east  Siberian  troops  to  west 
Siberia  in  an  effort  to  quell  the  grow- 
ing uprisings,  says  a  report  from  Harbin. 
The  insurrection  is  said  to  be  spreading 
north  along  the  Volga  because  of  lack 
of  harvests,  harsh  requisitions,  and 
mobilization. 

September    7.— The    Polish    Government 
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Revolutionary  activity  by  followers  of 
Felix  Diaz,  nephew  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  is  reported  in  the  state 
of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  said  that  Diaz 
repudiates  the  present  Government  and 
declares  he  will  fight  to  restore  the 
Constitution  of  1857. 

The  Mayflower  tercentenary  celebration, 
which  will  continue  until  September  11, 
begins  at  Plymouth,  England,  with  a 
historical  and  literary  conference  par- 
ticipated in  by  British,  Dutch,  and 
American  Mayflower  historians. 

September  5. — Germany,  through  Foreign 
Minister  Simon,  apologizes  to  France 
for  the  recent  incident  at  Breslau,  dur- 
ing which  a  mob  attacked  the  French 
Consulate,  says  a  report  from  Berlin. 

Violent  speeches  denouncing  Sovietisni 
are  delivered  at  a  conference  of  Socialists 
in  Berlin  called  to  consider  whether  the 
party  should  adopt  the  terms  which 
Lenine  imposed  as  conditions  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Third  Internationale. 
No  decision  was  reached. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Italy  where  factory-workers  in 
a  dozen  cities  are  reported  to  have  seized 
industrial  plants  and  gained  absolute 
possession,  is  understood  to  be  growing 
worse.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  to  terms  with  the  mal- 
contents have  failed.  The  Cabinet 
plans  to  try  to  starve  the  "Reds"  out, 
it  is  said. 

September  6. — In  reports  from  London 
Premier  Lloyd  George  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  if  guaranties  are  given 
that  the  murder  of  policemen  in  Ireland 
will  cease  the  Premier  is  convinced  that 
Lord  Mayor  McSwiney  and  the  other 
hunger-strikers  will  be  released  from 
prison. 

It  is  reported  from  Mexico  City  that 
General  Obregon,  candidate  of  the 
Liberal  Constitutionalist  party,  won  a 
decisive  victory  in  the  Presidential 
elections  just  held  throughout  the 
republic,  according  to  scattering  un- 
official advices. 

September  7. — A  violent  earthquake  takes 
place  in  northern  Italy,  destroying  two 
towns.  A  number  of  people  were 
killed  and  injured. 

The  general  strike  in  Trieste  continues. 
Street-fights  take  place  between  Nation- 
alists and  Socialists  in  which  many 
persons  are  injured. 

DOMESTIC 

September  1. — Representatives  of  the 
United  Mine-Workers  of  America,  repre- 
senting sixty-five  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  local  unions  in  District 
No.  1 ,  vote  to  take  a  "  vacation  "  until  in- 
creased wages,  recognition  of  the  union, 
and  other  demands  are  granted  by  the 
coal  companies.  The  strike  involves 
ninety  thousand  men  in  the  anthracite 
fields. 

Frank  M.  Thompson,  Attorney-General 
of  Tennessee,  in  an  official  opinion  says 
that  Tennessee's  ratification  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  has  not 
been  affected  by  the  action  of  the  anti- 
suffrage  majority  in  the  House  ex- 
punging the  record  of  ratification  and 
passing  a  resolution  to  "non-concur" 
with  the  Senate. 

September  2. — Governor  James  M.  Cox, 
Democratic  nominee  for  President, 
starts  on  a  month's  speaking  tour  of  1  lie 
Far  West.  He  will  travel  nine  thou- 
sand miles  through  twenty-two  .States. 

Prosecution  of  '.\2A  contractors  charged 
with  alleged  irregularities  in  connection 
with  war-contracts,  has  been  ordered 


See  These  Results 

Learn  what  clean  teeth  mean 

All  statements  approved  by  high  dental  authorities 


See  the  results  of  the  new  way  of 
teeth  cleaning.  They  are  quick  and 
decisive.  You  will  know  at  once  that 
they  mean  a  lifetime  of  cleaner,  safer 
teeth. 

Millions  of  people  employ  it.  And 
the  glistening  teeth  seen  everywhere 
show  what  it  means.  See  what  it 
means  to  you. 

A  film  combatant 

Most  tooth  troubles  are  now 
traced  to  film — to  that  viscous  coat 
you  feel.  Film  clings  to  teeth, 
enters  crevices  and  stays. 

The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does  not 
end  film.  So  the  film  remains — much 
of  it — and  may  do  a  ceaseless  dam- 
age. Nearly  all  people  suffer  from 
it,  more  or  less. 

It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors, 
not  the  teeth.     Film  is  the  basis  of 


tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  So,  despite  the  tooth 
brush,  all  these  troubles  have  been 
constantly  increasing. 

New  methods  now 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  search- 
ing, has  found  new  ways  to  fight  film. 
All  have  been  proved  by  many  clinical 
tests.  They  are  so  efficient  that  lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere  advise  them. 

These  methods  are  combined  now 
in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  It 
has  brought  a  new  era  in  teeth  clean- 
ing. This  is  the  tooth  paste  we  urge 
you  to  try. 


Watch  the  new  effects 


The  use  of  Pepsodent  at  once  reveals 
many  new  effects. 

One  ingredient  is  pepsin.  One  multiplies 
the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva,  to  digest 
starch  deposits  that  cling.  One  multiplies 
the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  to  neutralize 
mouth  acids. 

Two  factors  directly  attack  the  films: 
One  of  them  keeps  the  teeth  so  highly 
polished  that  film  cannot  easily  cling. 

Pepsodent   is  the  new-day  tooth   paste, 

^^X     ^ m         PAT  OFF        | 
REG   U.S.     ^■■HHMHM^ 


complying  with  all  modern  requirements. 
It  does  what  never  before  was  done.  You 
should  learn  its  benefits  at  once. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
Watch  the  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat 
disappears. 

Every  one  in  your  family  needs  Pepsodent 
daily,  and  a  week  will  prove  this  to  you.  Cut 
out  the  coupon  now. 


468    ■ 

10-Day  Tube  Free 
I £ i 

I  THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
|  Dept.  839,  1 104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

I 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

*                                                                                                                      Chicago,  111.  I 
A  scientific  film  combatant  com-       J  Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 
bined  with  two  other  modern  requi- 
sites.   Now  advised  by  leading  den-     I  J 

tists   everywhere   and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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Good  pencils 

conserve  pencils 


There  are  no  finer  pencils  than 
Van  Dykes.  They  are  for  the 
artist,  the  craftsman,  the  man 
or  woman  in  business — for  any- 
one who  wants  the  best  in  pen- 
cils and  wants  to  save  pencils. 

Their  sixteen  degrees  (from  6 
B  to  8  H)  make  the  choice  so 
wide,  that  whatever  your  pen- 
cil need,  there's  a  superb  Van 
Dyke  to  suit  exactly. 

Help  conserve  pencils  by  using 
Van  Dykes— which  last  longer 
and  work  better  than  ordinary 
pencils. 

Ask  for  Van  Dyke  by  name  at 
any  stationer's.  Get  the  name 
—Van  Dyke! 

EBERHARD   FABER 

The  Oldest  Pencil  Factory  in  America 

NEW  YORK 


YAW  DYKE 

drwwnq  pencils 


Pencils 

No. 

VAN  DYKE      . 

.  600 

MONGOL        .... 

482 

COMMERCE,  Hexagon    . 

.  375 

Round    . 

395 

STENOGRAPHIC     . 

.  596 

INDELIBLE  "TRANSFER' 

750 

"RUBY"    . 

.  726 

COLORED,  BLUE       . 

655 

RED 

.586 

Crayons 

RAINBOW,  Assorted  Colors 

Rubber  Bands 

GREY  RUBBER  BANDS 

RUBY  RUBBER  BANDS 

Rubber  Erasers 

No. 

VAN  DYKE          .        .        . 

6000 

RUBY         .... 

112 

EMERALD     .... 

111 

STENOGRAPHERS 

1080 

"COMET" 

1087 

TRADE^^MARK 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
proceedings  will  include  both  criminal 
and  civil  actions  and  will  involve 
billions  of  dollars,  it  is  said. 

The  anthracite  coal-industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  almost  tied  up  by  the  "vaca- 
tion" declared  by  insurgent  mine- 
workers.  About  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  men  in 
the  field  have  quit  work. 

More  than  five  thousand  painters  em- 
ployed by  members  of  the  Building 
Trades  Association  in  New  York  City 
go  out  on  strike,  demanding  higher 
wages. 

Federal  guaranty  of  railroad  earnings 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  public 
debt  of  $101,755,000  in  August,  ac- 
cording to  figures  of  the  Treasury  just 
issued.  The  nation's  gross  debt  now 
is  $24,324,672,000. 

Secretaries  of  all  State  Councils  of 
Defense  are  called  upon  to  meet  in 
Kansas  City  in  an  effort  to  consolidate 
more  than  five  thousand  organizations 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  who 
claim  as  their  object  the  combating  of 
"Red"  propaganda. 

September  3. — Anthracite  mine-workers 
through  their  union  officers  appeal  to 
President  Wilson  to  reopen  the  wage- 
contract  just  signed  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  the  "inequalities"  of  the 
award  recently  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  award  gave  the  anthracite 
men  increases  ranging  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  whereas  the 
miners  asked  for  a  uniform  advance  of 
about  twenty-seven  per  cent. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  railway  executives, 
representing  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States,  meet  in 
secret  session  in  Chicago  to  devise 
plans  to  speed  up  the  nation's  trans- 
portation system  and  strike  a  blow*  at 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

A  report  issued  by  E.  K.  Elsworth,  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  shows 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, of  which  George  Creel  was  chair- 
man, spent  $8,245,249  during  its  two 
years  of  operation.  From  this  sum 
must  be  deducted  moneys  received  by 
the  committee  from  various  sources, 
which  makes  the  net  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
mittee $4,954,200. 

September  5. — A  nation-wide  "wet"  cru- 
sade is  begun  in  Maryland  having  for  its 
object  the  repeal  of  the  Volstead  Act 
and  the  removal  of  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  from  the  Constitution. 
The  campaign  involves  the  forming  of  a 
national  organization  of  opponents  to 
prohibition. 

September  6. — Three  persons  are  killed 
and  two  injured  at  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  when  they  are  caught  in  a  slide 
of  five  tons  of  shale  on  the  gorge  bank 
in  the  Cave  of  the  Winds  under  the 
Falls.  This  is  the  first  accident  at  the 
cave  since  its  construction  and  opening 
in  1883,  it  is  said. 

September  8. — The  Director  of  the  Census 
announces  the  populations  of  the  fol- 
lowing civil  divisions: 
The    State    of    Vermont,    352,421,    a 

decrease  of  3,535  since  1910. 
The  State  of  Utah,  449,446,  an  increase 

of  76,095. 
The   State  of   Connecticut,    l,380,58o, 

an  increase  of  265,829. 
Buffalo,   N.    Y.,   506,775,   an   increase 

of  83,060. 


4* 
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(^F  PLUMBING  HXTURES 


The  modern  house  should  have  one 
bathroom  for  each  two  bedrooms.  As 
lor  the  kind — they  should  have  built- 
in  baths,  pedestal  lavatories  and 
other  fixtures  in  keeping. 


Whether  in  a  new  or  rebuilt  house 
the  modern  bathroom  presents  the 
same  attractive  appearance  and  per- 
forms the  same  functions.  Why  be 
without  the  best? 


Standard  «$attitatg  TPfe.  Co. 
Pittsburgh 


In  addition  to  the  displays  of  'Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  shown  by  Wholesale  Dealers 
and  Contracting  Plumbers,  there  are  permanent  'Standard"  exhibits  in  the  following  cities: 


NEW  YORK 35  W.   31ST 

NEW  YORK  (EXPORT  DEPARTMENT) 50  BROAD 

BOSTON 186  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 1215  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN  BLDC. . 

•PITTSBURGH 445  WATER 

PITTSBURGH 106  SIXTH 

♦CHICAGO 1  4  N.  PEORIA 

•ST.  LOUIS 4140  FOREST  PARK  BLVD. 

♦EAST  ST.  LOUIS 16  N.   MAIN 

•CLEVELAND 4409  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 


♦TOLEDO 311    ERIE 

'COLUMBUS 166  N.  THIRD 

♦CANTON 1  106  SECOND.  N.  E. 

♦YOUNGSTOWN 458  W.  FEDERAL 

WHEELING 46  EIGHTEENTH 

"HUNTINGTON SECOND  AVE.  AND  TENTH 

~ERIE 130  W.  TWELFTH 

•'ALTOONA 918  ELEVENTH 

MILWAUKEE 426  BROADWAY 

♦MILWAUKEE 3  1  1    FIFTH 

♦LOUISVILLE 323  W.  MAIN 

♦NASHVILLE 315  TENTH  AVE..  S. 


*NEW  ORLEANS S46  BARONNE 

♦HOUSTON COR.  PRESTON  AVE.  AND  SMITH 

DALLAS 1200  JACKSON 

fSAN  ANTONIO 212  LOSOYA 

FORT  WORTH 828  MONROE 

KANSAS  CITY 201   RIDGE  ARCADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 1  49-55  BLUXOME 

*LOS  ANGELES 216-224  S.  CENTRAL 

ATLANTA  OFFICE.  1  2  1  7  CITIZENS  Be  SOUTHERN  BANK  BLDG. 

DETROIT  OFFICE 4  14  HAMMOND  BLDG. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE 1010  STANDARD  OIL  BLDG. 

SEATTLE  OFFICE 1226  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG. 


Q.£ir-nir>Ci  of  //<£*«4/i/-f«*»/<"  "R»-o»-n-»l-»/io  In  the  cities  marked  (*)  arc  carried  complete  lines  of  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies;  Farm  Water 
OCX  VICc  dl  flPIttllVlarU  r>I<lIlCIie&  Supply  Systems;  Tools  and  Supplies  for  Mills,  Mines  and  Factories,  also  for  the  Water,  Gas, 
Steam  and  Oil  industries.    Write  or  call  on  nearest  branch,    if  interested  in  plumbing  fixtures  for  factories,  write  for  book,  "Factory  Sanitation." 
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aa  DIAMONDS  sbbs 

FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS, 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  importers 

For  over  44  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  &  Sons, 
of  Boston,  has  been  one  of  the  leading  diamond  import- 
ing concerns  in  America  selling  to  jewelers.  However,  a 
large  business  is  done  direct  by  mail  with  customers 
at  importing  prices  !  Here  are  several  diamond 
offers — direct  to  you  by  mail — which  clearly  demon- 
strate our  position  to  name  prices  on  diamonds  that 
should  surely  interest  any  present  or  prospective 
diamond  purchaser: 


1  carat,  $145.00 

This  one  carat  diamond  is 
of  fine,  brilliancy  and 
perfectly  cut.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style.  14k.  solid  gold 
setting.  Money  refunded 
unless  entirely  satisfied. 
Our  price  direct  C14.fi 
to  you $11D 


Ladies'  All  Platinum  $45Q.OO 
Diamond  Ring        ^«*v 

Six  blue  white  perfectly  cut 
diamonds  set  on  sides  of  the 
ring.  Large  center  stone  is  fine 
blue  white  color.  Rin?  is  exqui- 
sitely hand-carved  and  pierced. 


$395 


.00 


Men's  Green  Gold 
Diamond  Ring 

Fine  blue-white  perfectly  cut 
diamond,  embedded  in  solid 
platinum.  Ring  is  handsomely 
hand-carved  in  Grecian  design. 

A  few  weights  and  prices  of  other  diamond  rings 
K  carat    .     .     $31.00  1 X  carats      .      217.00 

>s  carat     .     .         50.00  2  carats     .     .      620.00 

K  carat    .     .        73.00         3  carats      .     .     930.00 

WE  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  BANK  IN  BOSTON 

If  desir  (1,    rings   will  be  sent 
to  your  bank   or  any   Express 
Co.    with    privilege    of   exam- 
ination.    Our  diamond  guar- 
antee for  full  value    for    all 
time  ^oes    with    every    pur. 
chase. 

WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  THIS — 

VALUABLE 

CATALOG 

FREE  ON 

"HOW  TO  BUY 

DIAMONDS" 

This  lwok   is  beautifully 
illustrated.   Tells  how  to 
jn<];,re,    select    and    buy 
diamonds.     Tells     how 
they    mine,    cut    and 
market  diamonds.  This 
book  showing  weights, 
sizes,  prices  and  final- 
ities, $15  to  $100,000, 
is  considered  an  au- 
thority. 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

377    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since  1876 
Foreign  Agencies:  London,  Amsterdam  and  Paris 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.    Useful 
for  HAY  FEVER,  Asthma,  Dust  Sufferers. 

$1  postpaid. 
NASAL  FILTER  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Have  a  place  to  attach  your  Electrical 
Appliances  without  disturbing  bulbs.    Light 
and  Power  or  Light  andHeat  from  every  single 
electric  socket. 
At  your  Dealer's 

OR  *i*5  EACH 

"Every  wired  home 
needs  three  ormore 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC 
MFG.  CO. 


SPICE 


O    F 


LIFE 


J 


Lost,  Strayed,  or  Stolen. — What  has 
become  of  the  old-fashioned  nickel  that 
used  to  be  worth  five  cents? — Twin  Falls 
Times. 


Unfair  Fares.  —  Passenger — "  Three 
pounds  ten? — but,  my  good  man,  I  don't 
want  to  buy  Glasgow,  I  only  want  to  go 
there  !  " — London  Mail. 


Forced  Transfer. — Another  reason  why 
pickpockets  seem  to  be  on  the  increase  may 
be  because  profiteering  isn't  what  it  was  a 
few  months  ago. — Dallas  News. 


Hubby's  Hue. — At  Deauville  women  are 
using  colored  face  powders  to  match  their 
frocks.  But  whatever  the  hue  of  the 
latest  purchase,  the  husband  always  looks 
a  little  blue. — Lady's  Pictorial. 


Distances. — "  Where  do  you  live  in  the 
city — close  in?  " 

"  Fairly  so — thirty  minutes  on  foot, 
fifteen  by  motor-car,  twenty-five  by  street- 
car, and  forty-five  by  telephone." — Kansas 
City  Star. 


The  Age  of  Miracles. — Husband  (dis- 
covering the  hall  full  of  packages) — 
"  Heavens  !  You  must  have  had  a  suc- 
cessful shopping  day." 

Wife — "  Yes,  dear,  and  that  isn't  the 
best  of  it.  I  have  actually  got  something 
that  I  am  going  to  keep." — Life 


Alienating  the  Wabblers. — "  Let  us 
have  done  with  wiggling  and  wabbling," 
said  Senator  Harding.  And,  as  our  cheerful 
client,  Silas  Bent,  observes,  thereby  alien- 
ated all  the  votes  controlled  by  that 
powerful  organization,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Dancing  Masters. — New  York 
Eve nili(i  Post. 


A  Helpful  Thought. — Lee  County,  Mis- 
sissippi, has  had  a  health  campaign  in 
which  prizes  were  offered  for  health  slogans 
contributed  by  school-children.  Four 
thousand  slogans  were  produced;  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  this:  "  Chew  your  food; 
you  have  no  gizzard."  Fifteen  hundred 
mile-posts  bearing  this  and  other  useful 
health  precepts  were  erected  by  enter- 
prising merchants  throughout  the  county. — 
The  Outlook  (New  York). 


All  in  the  Good  Book. — Bishop  Hoss  said 
at  a  Nashville  picnic: 

-"  The  religious  knowledge  of  too  many 
adults  resembles,  I  am  afraid,  the  religious 
knowledge  of  little  Eve. 

"  '  So  you  attend  Sunday-school  regu- 
larly? '  the  minister  said  to  little  Eve. 

"  '  Oh,  yes,  sir.' 

"  '  And  you  know  your  Bible?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  yes,  sir.' 

"  '  Could  you  perhaps  tell  me  something 
that  is  in  it?  ' 

"  '  I  could  tell  you  everything  that's 
in  it.' 

"  '  Indeed,'  And  the  minister  smiled. 
'  Do  tell  me,  then.' 

"  '  Sister's  beau's  photo  is  in  it,'  said 
little  Eve,  promptly,  '  and  ma's  recipe  for 
vanishin'  cream  is  in  it,  and  a  lock  of  my 
hair  cut  off  when  I  was  a  baby  is  in  it,  and 
the  ticket  for  pa's  watch  is  in  it.'  " — Los 
Angeles  Times. 


Mother's  Inning. — Political  orators  must 
talk  of  Pilgrim  Mothers  as  well  as  Pilgrim 
Fathers  or  they  will  lose  votes. — The  Shoe 
and  Leather  Reporter  (Boston). 


New  Political  Danger. — Horrible  thought ! 
Perhaps  deciding  whether  to  be  a  Republi- 
can or  a  Democrat  may  develop  wrinkles. — 
The  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  (Boston). 


Affection's  Fount. — "  He  never  learned 
to  appreciate  her  good  qualities  until 
they  quarreled." 

"  Evidently  a  case  of  love  at  first  fight." 

— Life. 


Unfair  Competition. — "How's  business?" 
"  Not   too   good — thanks   to   some   dis- 
honest  rascals  who   are   selling  goods  at 
reasonable  prices." — Le  Journal   Amusant 
(Paris). 


Going  the  Pace. — "  What  kind  of  a  time 
is  he  having  on  his  motor-trip?  " 

"  Guess  he's  having  a  pretty  lively  time. 
He  sent  me  a  picture  post-card  of  a 
hospital." — Louisville   Courier- Journal. 


Her  State  of  Mind. — "  Do  you  think 
Gladys  was  surprized  when  I  proposed 
to  her?  "  inquired  the  happy  youth. 

"  About  as  surprized,"  ^answered  Miss 
Cayenne,  "  as  a  candidate  who  has  received 
formal  notification  that  he  has  been 
nominated." — Washington  Star. 


Not  So  Bad. — A  returned  vacationist  tells 
us  that  he  was  fishing  in  a  pond  one  day 
when  a  country  boy  who  had  been  watching 
him  from  a  distance  approached  him  and 
asked,  "  How  many  fish  yer  got,  mister?  " 

"  None  yet,"  he  was  told. 

"  Well,  yer  ain't  doin'  so  bad,"  said  the 
youngster.  "  I  know  a  feller  what  fished 
here  for  two  weeks  an'  he  didn't  get  any 
more  than  you  got  in  half  an  hour." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


A  California  Kick. — Sir:  I  sat  in  a  Loz 
Onglaze  park  counting  earthquakes.  An 
improvident-looking  person  approached 
and  asked  for  two  bits  to  buy  a  drink.  As 
I  slipt  him  the  coin  I  asked  in  return — 
Well,  you  know  what  I  asked. 

"  Any  shoe-store,"  quoth  he. 

"  Drug-store,"  I  corrected. 

"  Shoe-store,"  he  maintained.  "  Shoe- 
dressing — any  old  kind — nearly  all  alcohol, 
with  a  kick  like  a  musket." 

A  glance  at  the  dark  lines  on  his  chin 
proved  his  sincerity.  —  /.  H.  F.  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Tests. — The  late  Ambassador  Walter 
Hines  Page  was  formerly  editor  of  The 
World's  Work  and,  like  all  editors,  was 
obliged  to  refuse  a  great  many  stories.  A 
lady  once  wrote  him: 

"  Sir:  You  sent  back  last  week  a  story 
of  mine.  I  know  that  you  did  not  read 
the  story,  for  as  a  test  I  had  pasted  to- 
gether pages  18,  19,  and  20,  and  the  story 
came  back  with  these  pages  still  pasted; 
and  so  I  know  you  are  a  fraud  and  turn 
down  stories  without  reading  same." 

Mr.  Page  wrote  back: 

"  Madame:  At  breakfast  when  I  open 
an  egg  I  don't  have  to  eat.  the  whole  egg 
to  discover  it  is  bad." — Writer's  Monthly. 
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Antiseptic 

and 
Germ-proof 

Cuts,  scrapes  and  all  skin 
injuries  should  be  kept  clean 
while  they  are  healing. 

With  this  object  use  New-Skin 
promptly  when  the  accident 
occurs. 

Scientific  tests  establish  the 
fact  that  it  has  the  power  of 
destroying  germs  of  infection. 

ISc  and  30e.    At  all  Druggists 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 
New  York  Toronto  London 


"Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin ' ' 


Homoy^nd  Sociable 


Hotel 

inton 

the  hotel  of  character, 
in  the  aty  of  character. 

CINCINNATI 

Every  Sinton  guest  enjoys  and  speaks  of  the  feeling 
of  comfort  produced  by  the  commodious  living  accom- 
modations and  the  sociable  atmosphere  of  this  Hotel. 
Our  new  300  room  addition  makes  7SOrooms,7SO  baths. 
The  New  SERVIDOR  SERVICE  is  ready  this  month. 

MODERATE  TARIFFS 

Mail  orders  for  the  famous  Hotel  Sinton  Louis  XVI 
Candies  rilled  promptly.    Write  for  price-list. 


Write  for  booklet  de- 
scribing and  picturing 
the  Hotel  Sinton,  and 
listing  the  many  places 
of  interest  in  and  near 
Cincinnati.  Also  for 
booklet  on  Servidor 
Service.  Address 
Dept.  D  2. 
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"J.  A.  D.,"  A.  E.  F.,  France.— "The  following 
sentence  is  under  discussion — 'A  certain  number 
exist  in  the  command  but  are  rapidly  being 
gotten  rid  of..'  '  A '  says  that '  gotten '  is  not  correct 
in  any  circumstances,  while  'B'  says  either  'got' 
or  'gotten'  may  be  used.    Please  decide." 

The  word  gotten  is  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  to  get.  In  the  construction  submitted  it  is 
very  old  English,  but  is  frowned  upon  in  modern 
times. 

"R.  McK.,"Fort  Smith,  Ark. — "Please  define 
the  word  moratorium." 

A  moratorium  is  an  emergency  act  of  legislation 
authorizing,  a  debtor  or  bank  to  suspend  payments 
for  a  given  period. 

"V.  B.  H.,"  Hooversville,  Pa. — "Kindly  give 
me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  chassis. 
Of  what  origin  is  the  word?" 

Chassis  is  pronounced  chas'is- — ch  as  in  chin,  a 
as  in  at,  i  as  in  habit;  or  French,  sha"si' — sh  as  in 
ship,  a  as  in  artistic,  i  as  in  police.  The  word  is  of 
French  origin. 

"A.  C.  H.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "What  is  the 
preferred  spelling  in  the  past  tense  and  present 
participle  of  such  verbs  as  cancel,  travet,  etc.?" 

The  form  with  two  Z's  of  such  words  as  cancel, 
travel,  etc.,  is  preferred  in  England,  while  that 
with  one  I  is  used  most  commonly  in  the  United 

States. 

"N.  E.  M.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "Kindly 
give  the  correct  pronunciations  of  Nazimova  and 
Gouverneur  in  the  name  Gouverneur  Morris." 

The  name  Nazimova  is  correctly  pronounced 
na-zi'mo-va — a's  as  in  artistic,  i  as  in  police,  0  as 
in  obey.  Gouverneur  is  pronounced  gu"var-nur' 
— u's  as  in  rule,  a  as  in  Jinal. 

"W.  R.  W.,"  San  Angelo,  Texas. — "When  did 
Helgoland  pass  into  the  hands  of  Germany? 
What  were  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the 
transfer,  and  what  were  the  considerations, 
if  any?" 

In  1890  the  supremacy  of  the  British  interest 
in  Zanzibar  was  recognized  by  France  and  1 :  er- 
many,  and  it  was  declared  a  British  Protectorate 
in  accordance  with  conventions  by  which  Great 
Britain  waived  all  claims  to  Madagascar  in  favor 
of  France  and  ceded  Helgoland  to  Germany. 

"C.  G.  K.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "Why' do  we 
place  a  period  after  per  cent.?  We>  do  not  place  a 
period  after  tho,  which  is  essentially  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  though,  and  of  much  more  recent  vintage 
than  percent.  I  have  always  felt  ;and  practised 
my  conviction)  that  percent  was  a  sufficiently 
good  English  (or  American)  word  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet,  and  not  hark  back  by  a  useless  period 
to  its  almost  forgotten  origin.  It  is  spelled 
both  as  one  and  as  two  words;  both  with  and 
without  the  period;  and  all  four  apparently  by 
"  good  writers.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the 
simplest  way,  with  these  disputed  words,  is  the 
best — if  it  has  no  special  defect  to  condemn  it? 
And  assuredly  the  simplest  way,  in  the  present 
case,  is  percent — a  single  word,  without  the 
period." 

Because  cent,  is  an  abbreviation  of  centum. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  a  lexicographer  to  dictate, 
but  merely  to  reflect  usage.  With  reference  to 
new  forms,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  usage  of  reputable  writers  and  speakers  is  the 
standard  which  establishes  correctness  in  English. 
If  the  throng  persists  in  writing  per  cent,  as  a 
solid  word  instead  of  as  two  words,  it  will  be  the 
province  of  the  lexicographer  to  note  such  usage 
in  due  season,  bill  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  English  language  is  not  merely  the  language 
of  one  country;  it  is  practically  a  universal 
language,  and  the  fact  that  one  form  is  used  by  a 
particular  class  of  persons  does  not  establish  its 
correctness.  Various  callings  in  life  have  their 
peculiar  cant  or  dialect,  the  usage  of  which  is  not 
commonly  accepted  as  standard  in  the  literary 
language. 

"F.  M.  M.,"  London,  England. — "Please  give 
the  coirect  spelling  of  the  adjective  derived  from 
the  root  word  'collect,'  meaning  able  to  be  col- 
lected. 1  find  one  dictionary  spells  it  'collectible,' 
another,  'collectable.'  Persons  to  whom  I  have 
proposed  the  query  spell  it  in  the  latter  way. 
If  it  is  spelled  'collectible,'  please  explain  the 
apparent  exception  to  like  words,  such  as  re- 
spectable, expectable,  etc." 

The  form  collectable  dates  from  164G,  and  is  the 
accepted  form  in  English.  Collectible  is  a  form 
found  in  American  use,  and  therefore,  recorded 
in  the  American  dictionaries.  This  form  is 
probably  due  to  the  erroneous  interpretation  of 
rapid  enunciation. 


"C.  W.  M.."  Philadelphia,  Pa.— "Your  New 
Standard  Dictionary  gives  the  spelling  of  ques- 
lionaire  with  two  n's.  At  a  recent  examination 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Navy  this  word 
was  marked  incorrectly  spelled  using  the  two  n's. 
I  would  appreciate  the  authority  which  you  had 
for  using  two  n's." 

The  spelling  of  questionnaire  condemned  by 
the  examiners  referred  to  is  that  recognized  as 
correct  by  American  and  English  lexicographers. 
The  word  is  a  French  word,  the  English  equivalent 
of  which  is  queslionary ,  spelled  with  one  n.  Adopted 
from  the  French,  the  word  should  be  spelled  as 
the  French  people  spell  it — questionnaire. 

"F.  H.,"  Lancaster,  Ky. — "Kindly  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  the  French  phrase,  'On  les  aura.'" 

The  expression  "On  les  aura"  means  "We  shall 
get  them." 

"J.  A.  D.,"  Rutland,  Vt.— "What  is  the  origin 
of  the  words  'Hundred  Roll'  and  the  'Black 
Region'?  They  are  to  be  found  in  'New  England 
Families'  Genealogies,'  by  William  Richard 
Culter,  A.M.  It  speaks  of  an  immigrant  from 
England  whose  ancestors  were  in  the  hundred 
roll,  and  who  probably  came  from  the  Black 
Region  in  the  thirteenth  century." 

The  Hundred  Rolls  is  the  report  returned  by 
the  royal  commissioners  appointed  by  King 
Edward  I.  of  England  to  inquire  into  the  im- 
pairment of  the  crown  revenues,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  make  elaborate  investigation  into  the 
trade  and  general  financial  condition  of  the 
country.  The  Black  Region  referred  to  is  prob- 
ably that  tract  of  country  in  England  where  coal 
was  found. 

"H.  H.  H.,"  Van  Buren,  Me. — "Please  tell 
me  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  words 
sanatorium  and  sanitarium." 

The  distinction  between  the  words  sanatorium 
and  sanitarium  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
derived  from  two  different  Latin  roots.  "Sana- 
torium" is  derived  from  the  Late  Latin  sanatorius, 
meaning  health-giving.  The  term  relates  specifi- 
cally to  "an  institution  for  treatment  of  disease 
or  care  of  invalids;  especially,  an  establishment 
employing  natural  therapeutic  agents  or  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  the  locality,  or  some  specific 
treatment,  or  treating  particular  diseases." 
"Sanitarium"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  sanitas, 
from  sanus,  meaning  whole,  or  sound.  "  Sani- 
tarium" relates  to  "a  place  where  the  hygienic 
conditions  are  preservative  of  health,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  where  therapeutic  agencies 
are  employed."  Hence,  it  is  the  province  of  a 
"sanitarium"  to  preserve  health,  that  of  a 
"sanatorium"  to  restore  it.  Care  should  be 
exercised  in  combining  the  proper  vowels  in 
these  two  words,  in  order  to  indicate  correctly 
the  derivation. 

"K.  C,"  Kansas  City,  Mo.— "  (1)  What  is 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  restaurant? 
(2)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  cogent?'' 

(1)  The  word  restaurant  is  pronounced  res'to- 
rant — c  as  in  get,  o  as  in  obey,  a  as  in  final;  or 
res" to" ran' — e  as  in  gel,  o  as  in  obey,  a  as  in  art, 
n  with  a  nasal  sound.  The  second  pronuncia- 
tion here  indicated  is  noted  as  an  alternative. 
It  is  the  French  pronunciation,  often  heard  in 
England,  in  which  the  final  "t"  is  silent.  (2) 
The  word  cogent  is  defined — "1.  Appealing 
strongly  to  the  reason  or  conscience;  compelling 
belief,  assent,  or  action;  forcible;  convincing; 
as,  a  cogent  argument  or  discourse.  2.  (Rare] 
Having  the  power  of  physical  compulsion  or  con- 
straint;  potent;  as,  the  cogent  power  of  steam." 

".I.  O.  L.,"  Woodbury,  Ga. — "Is  the  practise 
of  writing  John  Jones.  Jr.,  correct,  or  should  the 
jr.  be  small  letters?" 

A  rule  for  the  use  of  capital  letters  reads: 
'Every  title  attached  to  the  name  of  a  person 
begins  with  a  capital  letter,"  and,  while  it  is  true 
that  "junior"  may  not  be  considered  an  actual 
title,  when  it  is  used  in  this  way  it  becomes  an 
essential  part  of  the  name,  and  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  rule  quoted.  Therefore,  "John 
Jones,  Jr.,"  is  the  correct  form. 

"N.  I.  B.,"  Bellingham,  Wash. — The  plural 
of  narcissus  is  narcissi  or  narcissuses. 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all. 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess 
Till  thej   die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness. 

— Shelley,  The  Sensitive  Plant,  st.  5. 
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MUELLER  Rapidac  Lava- 
tory Combination  E-2371  with 
sanitary  drinking  attachment. 


The  flow  of  water  to  the 
drinking  attachment  is  regu- 
lated  by    swinging    the    arm. 


Uninterrupted  Service  Comes  With  Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

When  you  install  MUELLER  Plumbing  Fixtures  your  plumbing  troubles  end — for 
MUELLER  Fixtures  are  practically  trouble-proof.  With  MUELLER  Fixtures  you  are 
relieved  from  interrupted  service  and  expensive  repairs. 

The  necessary  MUELLER  Fixtures  for  a  handsome  residence  like  the  above  would 
cost  the  owner  about  $175 —  nd  would  probably  save  him  several  times  this  amount  in 
repairs  alone — besides  giving  dependable  service  for  a  lifetime. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


Three  generations  of  ex- 
perience is  back  of  every 
MUELLER  Fixture.  This 
means  refinement  of  design, 
standardization  of  materials, 
precision  of  manufacture, 
and  rigidness  of  inspection. 

Every  MUELLER  Fix- 
ture is  finished  with  such 
nicety  it  will  withstand  four 
times  the  normal  water  pres- 
sure without  leakage  cf  a  sin- 
gle drop — the  highest  known 
margin  of  safety  in  plumbing. 


7  Point 

of  Mueller 


Supremacy 

Rapidac  Faucets 


1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated  Stems—  5ny  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

S— Double-pitch  Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer—  prevents 
leakage— reduces  wear. 

7— Anti-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


For  your  own  protection 
and  lasting  satisfaction  in- 
struct your  architect  to 
specify  MUELLER  Fix- 
tures by  name  —  tell  your 
plumber  to  use  only 
Mueller  goods— and  see 
for  yourself  that  the  name 
MUELLER  is  on  every  fix- 
ture installed.  For  more 
information  write  us  today 
for  free  copies  of  "Dependable 
Plumbing,"  and  the  "Mueller 
Portfolio  of  Modern  Homes." 


H.    MUELLER    MFG.     COMPANY,    DECATUR,    ILL.,    U.    S.    A. 

PHONE  BELL  153 
Water,  Plumbing  and  Gas    Brass  Goods  and  Tools 
New  York  City,  145  W.  30th  St.         Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada  San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St., 

Phone  Watkins  5397  Phone  Sutter  3577 

Mueller  Metals  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Makers  of  Red  Tip  Brass  and  Copper  Rnd  and  Tubing; 
Forgings   and    Castings    in  Brass,  Bronze    and  Aluminum;  also  Screw   Machined   Product* 
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The  Literary  Digest  is  published  weekly  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  Salisbury  Square, 
London,  E.  C. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter,  March  24,  1890,  at  the  Post-ofllce  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Entered  as  second-ciass  matter  at  the  Post-office  Department,  Ottawa, 
Canada'. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Execntlve  Accountants  command  b\g  salaries.  Thoosands  of  firms 
need  thera.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  In  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin — we  prepare 
you  from  the  around  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.E  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  Infor* 
mation  and  free  bo  *k  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,    Dept.952-HC,    Chicago 
"The  Largest  Business  Training   Institution  in  the  World" 
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"We 
Must 

Fly 
To-night" 


Out  of  a  deep  sleep  he  woke  her.     She 
thought  she  knew  him  so  well.    Yet  now,  at  | 
two  in  the  morning,  he  burst  on  her  with 
this  terror — this  mystery— this  what? 

It's  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  best  mys- 
teries ever  solved  by  the  great  detective. 

CRAIG  KENNEDY 

tJlwATnerican  SherljekHihms ,-..   \ 

ARTHUR  BREWE 

<7he  American  ConanDcyl a 

He  Is  the  detective  genius  of  our  a;.'e.     He  lias  | 

taken  science — science  that  stands  for  this  age —  j 

and  allied  it   to  the  mystery  and    romance  of  § 

detective   fiction.     Even  to  the  smallest   detail,  | 

every  bit  of  the  plot  is  worked  out  scientifically.  | 

For  nearly  ten  years,  A  nierica  has  been  watching  j 

his  Craig  Kennedy — marvelling  at  the  strange,  I 

new,  startling  things  that  detective  hero  would  | 

unfold .  i 


FREE 


io 

Volumes 


POE 


To  those  who  send  the  coupon  promptly,  we  | 

will  give  FREE  a  set  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  | 
works  in  io  volumes. 

This  is  a  wonderful  combination.     Here  are  j 

two  of  the  greatest  writers  of  mystery  and  scien-  § 

tific  detective  stories.    You  can  get  the  Reeve  at  | 

a  remarkably  low  price,  and  the  Poe  FREE  for  a  1 

short  time  only.  Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  now.  § 

Cut  out  this  Coupon  and  Mail  it  TODAY!      I 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  75  Franklin  Square,  N.Y. 

Send  me.  all  charges  prepaid,  set  of  Arthur  B.  Reeve — in  13 
volumes.  Also  send  me,  absolutely  free,  the  set  of  Edsar  Allan 
Poe — in  io  volumes.  If  the  books  are  not  satisfactory  I  will 
return  both  sets  within  io  days  at  your  expense.  Otherwise  I 
will  send  you  I3.S0  within  s  days  and  $3.00  a  month  for  12 
months.  Lit.  Dig.  9-25-20 


Name . . . 
Address . 


ANIMAL  LIFE 
UNDER  WATER 

By  FRANCIS  WARD.  M.D..  F.Z.S. 

A  FASCINATING  NEW  BOOK  for  nature- 
t^_y\.  lovers  that  will  teach  them  main'  of  the 
secrets  of  wild  life  in  a  most  interesting 
way.  It  describes  in  detail  the  under-water  habits, 
methods  of  hunting,  etc.,  of  various  aquatic  animals, 
such  as  the  seal  and  otter,  and  of  such  birds  as  the 
gull,  heron,  and  kingfisher,  and  throws  much  light 
on  the  feeding  and  spawning  habits  of  different  fish, 
their  reactions  to  artificial  Mies,  spoon-baits,  etc. 

Profusely  Illustrated  bv  Photographs  Made 

With  a  Special  V nder-W aler  Camera.  !2mo. 

Cloth.     $3.00;  by  mail,  $j.u. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354- 360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 


Occupation. 


How  Presidents 
Are  Made 

By  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN 

A  most  timely  book.  Takes  us  behind  the  scenes  and 
reveals  the  real  forces  that  make  presidents.  How  can- 
didates with  the  largest  popular  vote  have  been  defeated. 
A  concise  statement  of  the  reasons  why  each  of  our  presi- 
dents was  chosen — from  Washington  to  Wilson.  The 
origin  and  growth  of  political  parties.  How  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  fervid  Republican  was  endorsed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  Facts  about  Prohibition,  Suffrage, 
Socialism.  The  negro  as  a  political  factor.  First  appear- 
ance of  the  tariff  as  a  presidential  issue.  The  vote  for 
the  different  candidates  in  1912  and  1016,  in  detail. 
Why  Wilson  was  re-elected.  The  war  records  of  12  of 
our  27  presidents  were  the  deciding  factor  in  their 
selection.  12mo,  112  pages,  75  cents  net,  ct  all  book- 
stores or  postpaid  from  the  publishers  for  80  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk&  Wagnalls  Standard  Diction- 
ary Series.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information."  26.000 
Vocabulary  terms:  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valuable  sup- 
plementary features.  Cloth,  40  cents;  blue  moroccoette,  BO 
cents;  red  leather,  90  cents.  Thumb-notch  index  in  each 
edition,  10  cents  extra.  Postage  5  cents  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,    -     New  York  and  london 


Nerve  Control  and 
How  To  Gain  It 

A  New  Book 

This  most  interesting  and  helpful  book,  by 
H.  Addington  Bruce,  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  nervous  troubles,  their  causes,  care  and  cure. 
In  a  sympathetic  and  convincing  manner  the 
author  points  the  way  to  the  correction  of  all  the 
common  nervous  faults.  The  information  in  the 
book  is  based  on  absolute  authority.  There  are 
fifty-eight  chapters,  some  of  their  titles  being: 

Sign*  of  Nerve  Strain ;  Worry  and  Its  Care ;  Exercue  for 
Nerve  Control ;  Brain  Far  ;  Insomnia  ;  Nervous  Dyspepsia ; 
Habits  that  Hurt ;  Self- Analysis,  etc. 

Handsome  cloth  binding 
Price  $1.35  net;  by  mail,  $1.37 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Areoiw,  New  York 


LAW 

Study  At  Home 

\  Become  a  lawyer.    Legally  trained  men  win 
II high  positions  and  big  success  in  business 
Q  and  public  life.   Greater  opportunities  now 
/than  ever.     Be  a  leader.     Lawyers  earn 
-    $3,00O  to  $10,000  Annually 

/We  guide  you  step  by  step.     You  can  train 

J  at  home  during  spare  time.   We  prepare  yon 

r/for  bar  examination  in  any  atate.     Money  re - 

'funded  according  to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if 

,    dissatisfied.       Degree  of   LL.    B.    conferred. 

Thousands    of   successful    students    enrolled. 

Low  cost,   easy  terms.      Fourteen-volume  ^Law 

Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.     Get  our  valuable   120-page       Law 

**-*->-«  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  tbem— NOW. 


Guide' 


LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  952  -  LC,  Chicago 

Higher  Education 


|29th 


C°urses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry.  Draw, 
ing.  Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.   Begin  any  time. 

5Kf*  Hmtitrattg  of  aHjiragu 

Division  9,     Chicago,  111.  | 


HOME 
STUDY 


29th  Year 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form; 

I  structure, and  writingof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

I  Dr.J.  RereEsenweln.foryearsEditorof  Lipplneott'B. 

150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 

THE  1I0HE  CORRESPONDENCE  Si  IIOOL 

Dr.  Eeeuwdn     Dept,  71  Springfield,  Jlass." 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 


Free  Book  ol  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  556  West  27th  St.,  Dept.  L.D.,  New  York 


THE  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  in  BUSINESS 


by  Eleanor  Gilbert,  is  a  new  book  of  right' 
down-to-t  .e-minute  advice  for  the  live- 
wire  woman  worker  of  to-day.  It  will  show 
you  how  to  get  ahead  in  business  through 
practical  application  of  the  definite  plans 
she  proposes,  no  matter  what  position  you 
may  now  o-cupy.    Send  for  it  to-day. 

unto,  cloth,  illustrated,   400   pp.,  $1.50 
net;  by  mail,  ti.62. 

rank  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  4th  Ave.,  New  York 


Accountin , 

A  new  home  studu,  course 
JB    no  books-all  loose  leaf 


A 


lessons-personal  in- 
struction bxj  C.P.A.'s 
Preliminary   and 
Post -graduate  courses 


Absolutely  unlike  any  other  institution  in 
existence.  Just  what  every  intelligent,  am- 
bitious man  has  been  looking  for.  Every 
step  interesting.  Opportunity  to  specialize 
along  any  desired  line. 

Wrlfo  tar  full  information  today.  A  postal  or  let- 
VV 1  lit  ter  brings  you  all  the  facts  by  return  maiL 

INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS  SOCIETY,  Inc. 

D«pt.  95B1        2626  S.  Michigan  Aw«.,         Chlcaio,  Ilk 
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Making  Your  Products  Weigh  Less 

and  Cost  Less 

Hundreds  of  manufacturers  have  improved 
their  products  and  reduced  costs  by  using 
pressed  steel  parts  instead  of  castings. 


Pressed  steel  gives  a  substantial 
saving  in  weight,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  exceptional  strength 
and  durability.  In  countless 
manufactured  articles  and  in 
almost  every  machine,  pressed 
steel  parts  have  replaced  cast- 
ings. Flanges,  pans,  casings, 
housings,  brake  drums,  channels, 
forms,  tubes,  frames,  brackets, 
and  steel  building  parts  of  all 
kinds  are  just  a  few  of  the  uses 
where  pressed  steel  has  proved 
remarkably  successful. 

Progressive  manufacturers  are 
eagerly  seeking  further  uses  for 


pressed  steel  parts.  Our  en- 
gineers gladly  co-operate  in  such 
problems,  bringing  the  long  ex- 
perience of  the  Truscon  organiza- 
tion in  pressed  steel  and  deep- 
drawn  steel. 

Get  Truscon  Service  With- 
out Obligation — You,  too,  can 
have  the  benefit  of  our  experi- 
ence and  without  cost.  If  you 
have  any  product  in  which  you 
think  pressed  steel  can  be  used, 
let  our  engineers  give  you  sug- 
gestions. 

Write  to  us  or  return  attachea 
coupon. 


TRUSCON   STEEL  COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


Afewu  illustrations 
oj pressed  steel 
parts.  Note  Stan- 
dard Building  be- 
lon.v,made entirely 
of  pressed  steel. 


♦  TUU 


TRUSCON  STEEL  CO..  Youngstown.  Ohio 

Send  suggestions  without  obligations  on  pressed  steel  for 


Name 
Ad  "'res 
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The  Digest  School  Directory  Index 

WE  PRINT  BELOW  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Schools  and   Colleges  whose    announcements 
appear  in  The  Digest  in  September.    The  September  4th  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement 
of  each.     We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions 
listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.     Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager 
is  available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.     Price,  locality,  size  of  school,    age   of  child,  are  all  factors  to 
be  considered.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Schools  for  Girls  and  Colleges  for  Women 

Santa  Barbara  Girls'  School.  .  .Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Ely  Scnool  for  Girls Greenwich,   Conn. 

Hillside    School Norwalk,    Conn. 

Glen   Eden Stamford,  Conn. 

Southfield    Point    Halt Stamford,  Conn. 

Wykeham  Rise Washington,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial    School Washington,  D.  C. 

Madison  Hall Washington,  D.  C. 

Brenau  College  Conservatory ....  Gainesville,    Ga. 
Illinois     Woman's     College.  ..  .Jacksonville,     111. 

Ferry    Hall Lake    Forest,    111. 

Eldon    Scnool Annapolis,    Md. 

The  Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,    Md. 

National  Park  Seminary Forest  Glen,  Md. 

Maryland  College  for  Women ....  Lutherville,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,   Mass. 

Lasell    Seminary Auburndale,    Mass. 

Sea  Pines   School Brewster,   Mass. 

Cambridge-Haskell    College .  .  .  Cambridge,    Mass. 

Walnut  Hill   School Natick,   Mass. 

House    in    the    Pines Norton,    Mass. 

Whiting   Hall South   Sudbury,    Mass. 

The  MacDuffie  School Springfield,  Mass. 

Waltham  School  for  Girls Waltham,  Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,     Mass. 

Howard  Seminary West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Howard  Payne  College Fayette,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Hosmer   Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Miss  White's   School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mount  St.  Dominic Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute. .Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Miss    Beard's    School Orange,    N.J. 

Kent  Place Summit,  N.  J. 

Wallcourt Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cathedral  Sc i.  of  St.  Mary . .  Garden  City,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

L'Ecole  Francaise New  York  City 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

Semple  School  for  Girls New  York  City 

Ossining    School ....  Ossining-on-Hudson,    N.    Y. 

Putnam    Hall    School Poughkeepsie,    N.    Y. 

Highland  Manor. .  .  .Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Knox  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  Sch. . .  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Harcourt  Place  Sch.   for  Girls ....  Gambier,  Ohio 

Cedar  Crest  College Allentown,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Moravian    College    &    Seminary.  .Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Birmingiam  Scnool Birmingham,  Pa. 

Highland  Hall Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Beechwood  School Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lititz,  Pa. 

Miss  Say  ward's  School Overbrook,  Pa. 

Cowles    School    for    Girls Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Miss    Mills'    School ....  Mount    Airy,    Phila.    Pa. 

Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Darlington    Seminary West    Chester,    Pa. 

Centenary  College-Conservatory .  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fairfax   Hall Basic,   Va. 

Hollins   College Hollins,  Va. 

Southern  College Petersburg,  Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer   Seminary. .  .  Milwaukee,   Wis. 


Boys'  Preparatory 

Curtis  School Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Milford Milford,    Conn. 

Massee   Country   School Stamford,   Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School.  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Chauncy  Hall Boston,  Mass. 

Deerfield  Academy Deerfield,  Mass. 

Powder    Point    School Duxbury,    Mass. 

Williston   School Easthampton,  Mass. 

Monson  Academy Monson,  Mass. 

Dummer    Academy South    Byfield,    Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Stearns    School Mt.    Vernon,    N.    H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.   School ....  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory  Sch Princeton,  N.  J. 

Marquand  Scnool Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Stone  School Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Kohut ; Harrison,    N.    Y. 

Cascadilla   School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sherman  School ....  Newburgh-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Bethlehem    Prep.    School Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy ....  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercersburg    Academy Mercersburg,    Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Perkiomen Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Kiski    School Saltsburg,    Pa. 

Swarthmore  Preparatory Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

The  McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Military  Schools 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Page  Military  Academy Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad. Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy Pasadena,  Cal. 

Hitchcock  Military  Academy.  .  .  .  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Morgan   Park    Mil.    Acad Morgan   Park,   111. 

Culver   Military   Academy Culver,   Ind. 

Kentucky  Military  Institute Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mitchell  Military   School Billerica,  Mass. 

Allen  Military  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.    &  Nav.   Acad.  .   Gulfport,   Miss. 

Kemper  Military    School Boonville,  Mo. 

Wentworth   Military    Acad Lexington,    Mo. 

Missouri    Military     Acad Mexico,    Mo. 

Bordentown  Military   Institute.  .Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold    Military     School Freehold,    N.    J. 

Roosevelt  Military  Acad.  .West  Englewood,  N.  J. 

New  Mexico   Military    Inst Roswell,  N.   M. 

New  York  Mil.  Acad.  ..Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Manlius — St.  John's  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School.  ...  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 
St.  John's  Military  Sch.  .Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Miami    Military    Institute.  .  .  .  Germantown,    Ohio 

Porter  Military  Institute Charleston,  S.  C. 

Castle  Heights   Mil.  Acad Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Military  Academy.  .Sweetwater,  Tenn. 
Randolph-Macon   Academy ....  Front    Royal,    Va. 

Staunton  Military  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

Fishburne  Military  School Waynesboro,  Va. 


Military  Schools 
Continued 

St.  John's  Military  Acad Delafield,  Wis. 

Northwestern  Mil.  &  Nav.  Acad. Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Co-Educational 

Parsonsfield    Seminary .  .  North    Parsonsfield,    Me. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.  H. 

Social   Motive    School New    York   City 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston,    Pa. 

Montessori  Boarding  &  Day  Sch.  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vocational  and  Professional 

Fannie  A.  Smith  Kind.  Tr.  Sch .  .  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
American  Coll.  of  Physical  Ed ....  Chicago,  111. 
Northwestern  Univ.  Sch.  of  Com .  .  Chicago,  111. 
Univ.  of  Louisville  Coll.  of  Dentistry.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Emerson   College   of   Oratory Boston,  Mass. 

The  Erskine   School Boston,  Mass. 

Garland    Sch.   of    Home  making ....  Boston,  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School.  .     Boston,  Mass. 

Sch.  of  Museum  of  Fine    Arts Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household   Arts.  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

Babson  Institute Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Worcester  Domestic  Sci  ence . .  Worcester,  Mass. 
Ithaca  Conservatory   of    Music ....  Ithaca,   N.   Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  of  Physical    Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Williams  Sch.  of  Expression Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Institute    of    Musical    Art New    York    City 

Mills  Kind.-Prinary  Tr.  Sch  .  New  York  City 
Eastman's  Business  College. Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Skid  note  Sch.  of  Arts ..  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Russell    Sage    College Troy,    N.    Y. 

Cincinnati  Kind.  Tr.  Sch Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Combs    Cons,    of    Music Philadelphia,    Pa. 

School  of  Design  for  Women .  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sch.  of  Occupational  Therapy .  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Temple  University Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Technical 

Bliss   Electrical    School Washington,    D.    C. 

Tri-State  Coll.  of  Engineering Angola,  Ind. 

New  Mexico  S. ate  School  of  Mines .  Socorro,  N.  M. 

For  Backward  Children 

Stewart    Home    Training    Sch ....  Frankfort,    Ky. 

Trowbridge   Training    Sch Kansas   City,    Mo. 

Bancroft  School Haddonfield,  N/J. 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,   Pa. 

The  Hedley  School Glenside,  Pa. 

Esdon  Hall ....  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
School  for  Exceptional  Children Roslyn,  Pa. 

For  Stammerers 

The    Hatfield    Institute Chicago,    111. 

Benjamin   N.   Bogue Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Inst Boston,   Mass. 

North- Western  School  for  Stammerers 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miscellaneous 

Michigan    State    Auto    School ....  Detroit,    Mich. 


Thrilling  Adventures 

on  the  Roof  of  the  World 

Who  of  us  does  not  love  to  read,  at  ease  and  in  safety, 
of  the  desperate  risks  and  hair-raising  exploits  detailed 
by  the  ardent  mountaineer?  Such  adventures  under 
highly  novel  conditions  are  told  of  in  most  enthralling 
fashion  in  the  new  book, 

Mountain  Memories 

by  Sir  MARTIN  CONWAY,  M.P..  Lltt.D., 

ex-Pres.  of  the  Alpine  Club  and  Vlce-Pres. 

of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England 

one  of  the  world's  best-known  climbers,  who  carries  us 
with  irresistible  fascination  from  the  great  snow-peaks  of 
the  Alps  to  the  giants  of  the  Himalayas  in  Kashmir  and 
Tibet,  the  inland  ice  of  Spitz bergen,  and  the  volcanoes  of 
Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina.  Striking  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  unusual  mountain  scenes  enhance 
the  pleasing  literary  style  of  the  book,  which  no  outdoor- 
lover  should  miss  reading. 

8vo.  Cloth,  16  Full-Page  Illustrations. S5:  by  mail.  S5.1S 
Funk  &  Wijnalli  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


English  Grammar  Simplified 


by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.  The  book  men  and 
women  in  homes  and  offices  have  often  wished  foi 
to  clear  up  grammar  difficulties  quickly  and  simply 
without  pedantic  rules  and  discussions.  Common- 
sense  explanations  of  all  the  points  that  puzzle,  ar- 
ranged in  a  form  so  easily  accessible  that  the  an- 
swer to  any  question,  even  the  smallest  detail,  can 
be  found  in  a  moment.  It  is  a  grammar  authority 
particularly  developed  as  a  handy  reference  for 
men  and  women  who  need  a  simple,  immediate  an- 
swer whenever  a  doubtful  point  arises  in  their  use 
of  English. 

A  handy  volume,  cloth  bound,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.12 

"Wonderfully  comprehensive  and  satisfying." 

— Evening  Sun,  New  York 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


THE  INTIMATE  LIVES 
OF    FAMOUS    PEOPLE 

are  rarely  recorded  in  histories.  These  merely  relate  the 
events  known  to  all  the  world  and  do  not  pretend  to 
cover  the  absorbingly  interesting  private  experiences  of 
the  men  and  women  whose  public  actions  they  record. 
To  get  the  inside  facts,  the  real  human  interest  material 
that  reveals  the  personal  characters  and  habits  of  his- 
toric personages,  read 

WIT,  WISDOM,  AND   FOIBLES 
OF  THE  GREAT 

by    Charles    A.   Shriner 

an  authentic  compilation  derived  from  secret  court 
documents,  personal  memoirs,  and  other  unusual 
sources,  that  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon  history'6  celeb- 
rities, transforming  them  from  lay  figures  into  pulsating 
flesh  and  blood. 

The  story-lover  will  be  fascinated  by  these  brilliant 
pages,  the  writer  will  find  a  mine  of  inspiration,  the 
speaker  an  exhaustless  fund  of  anecdote,  and  every  one 
a  world  of  entertainment  and  information. 

Royal  Hvo.  cloth.  696  pages,  $5.00:  by  mail$5.25. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  injirtM",  3.'.  1-3C.0  fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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VISION 

And  what  it  meant  in  the  lives 
and  incomes  of  four  business  men 


</S//A 


THIS  is  the  error  too  many 
men  make — they  think 
merely  in  terms' of  business, 
when  business  is  essentially  a 
spiritual  enterprise.  Money, 
position,  and  office — these  to  be 
sure  are  outward  forms;  they  are 
material;  they  can  be  counted 
and  weighed. 

But  the  factors  that  make  the 
difference  in  men,  that  separate 
success  from  failure,  are  all  of 
them  things  of  the  spirit.  We 
call  them  judgment,  self-con- 
fidence, faith — and  vision. 

What  happens  when 
vision  comes? 

Several  months  ago  in  answer  to  seven 
very  personal  questions,  several  hun- 
dred men  sent  to  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  a  frank  statement 
of  their  business  progress  since  their 
enrolment  in  its  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service. 

Thru  one  after  another  of  these  letters 
there  ran  the  same  striking  phrase. 
"It  broadened  my  vision,"  they  said. 
"It  made  me  see  more  clearly  and  think 
in  larger  terms.'" 

Does  that  seem  like  a  theoretical  ad- 
vantage to  you?  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  pays  dividends  like  vision;  to 
every  one  of  these  men  it  has  meant 
increases  in  income  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial sort. 

"I  was  manager  of  a  branch  office," 
one  writes.  "My  salary  was  $2,200  a 
year;  I  am  assistant  sales  manager 
today  at  $7,000. 

'The  Institute's  Course  has  given  me 
a  vision  of  what  wonderful  develop- 
ments were  possible  in  my  own  work 
and  has,  in  many  instances,  suggested 
improvements." 

"It  has  been  the  chief  factor 

In  my  success,"  an  Executive  Accoun- 
tant writes.  "  Its  training  enabled  me  to 


rind  the  weaknesses  in  this  company 
that  were  fast  undermining  it,  as  a 
result  of  which  we  are  shortly  to  carry 
thru  a  complete  reorganization." 

Needless  to  say  his  salary  has  climbed; 
the  demand  for  men  who  can  do  that 
sort  of  thing  always  outruns  the 
supply. 


"It  has  broadened  my  vision,  developed  my 
latent  qualities,  given  me  confidence  and  en- 
abled me  to  sell  my  services  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage," writes  another  man  who  was  a 
structural  engineer  when  he  enrolled.  He 
is  now  a  partner  in  the  general  contracting 
business. 

"It  has  given  me  a  broader  vision  and  assisted 
me  materially  in  forming  proper  executive 
decisions,"  the  fourth  man — a  manager  says. 
His  income  too  has  jumped. 

Thousands  add  vision 
to  their  assets 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  was  founded 
by  a  group  of  business  leaders  who  recognized 
this  fact — that  modern  business  was  making 
specialists,  not  executives. 

It  was  making  good  salesmen,  good  accoun- 
tants, good  factory  and  office  managers,  good 
engineers — but  the  vision  of  each  of  these  men 
was  confined  to  his  special  department.  Ex- 
ecutive positions  demanded  that  a  man  should 
know  all  departments,  seeing  them  in  relation 
to  each  other. 

So  the  Institute  came  into  being  to  give  am- 
bitious men  in  a  few  months  of  reading  what 
would  otherwise  require  years  of  practical 
routine  experience. 

Thousands  have  tested  the  value  of  its  training 
in  their  own  experience.  What  it  has  done 
for  those,  men  in  broadening  their  vision  and 
shortening  their  road  to  success,  it  can  do  also 
for  you. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

Are  you,  like  so  many  thousands  of  others, 
blinded  to  the  larger  things  by  too  close  con- 
finement to  one  department  of  business?  Do 
you  feel  that  the  slightest  deviation  from  your 
routine  path  would  be  a  step  in  the  dark? 

To  men  in  that  position,  the  Institute  Course 
and  Service  is  Light.  To  them  it  brings  the 
Vision  that  inevitably  accompanies  knowledge. 

Investigation  is  easy.  All  the  facts  are  pub- 
lished in  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business,"  a 
116-page  book  which  should  be  in  the  business 
library  of  every  man.  It  is  sent  without  obli- 
gation.     Send  for  your  copy  now. 


m-m 
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ALEXANDER    HAMILTON    INSTITUTE 

553  ASTOR  PLACE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  which  I  may  keep  without  obligation 


Nam. 
Addrc  19 


Business 
Position 


Copyright  tgio,   Uexander  Hamilton  Institute 
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How  To  Make  Yourself 

Worth  More 


^NOTHER  MAN  started  even  with  you' in  life,  no  richer,  no  more  talented, 

/—\    no  more  ambitious.     But  in  the  years  that  have  passed  he  has  somehow 

a.     jL  managed  to  move  far  ahead.     What  is  the  secret  of  it?      Why  should  he, 

apparently,   have   the  power  to  get  so  easily  the  things  he  wants  while  you  must 

work  so  hard  for  all  that  comes  to  you? 

Another  woman,  madam,  no  more  able  than  yourself,  has  the  good  gifts  of  life 
fairly  thrust  into  her  hands.  You  have  compared  yourself  to  her  and  questioned 
what  there  is  in  her  character  and  talents  that  you  somehow  lack. 

The  Scientists  Will  Tell  You  the  Reason 

It  is  no  secret  from  them.       Put  in  simple  terms  it  is  merely  this:  Men  and 

women  succeed  by  using  their  hidden  powers  to  the  best  advantage  and  by  employing 
the  minds  of  other  men  and  women   in  their  service. 

Human  "intelligence  acts  and  reacts  according  to  certain  laws  known  as  the 
laws  of  Psychology — "organized  common  sense."  Either  by  instinct  or  by  study 
some  individuals  master  these  laws.  To  them  the  minds  of  their  associates  be- 
come like  fine  instruments  on  which  they  can  play  at  will.  They  have  but  to  set 
the  train  of  circumstances  moving  and  await  the  result.  In  other  words — they 
apply  Psychology.  ■ 

No  Longer  the  Dream  of  Theorists 

To-day  we  see  Psychology  studied  by  the  business  man  and  its  principles 
applied  to  the  management  of  factory  and  office.  We  see  it  adopted  by  military 
and  naval  authorities  and  used  in  appraising  and  developing  men.  We  see  it 
accepted  by  great  universities  as  a  basis  for  entrance  examinations  and  a  means 
for  increasing  mental  caliber.  We  see  men  in  every  profession,  as  well  as  those 
in  many  lines  of  industry  and  business,  applying  Psychology  to  their  personal 
occupations,  and  from  the  benefits  derived  from  it  greatly  increasing  their  incomes, 
enlarging  the  scope  of  their  activities,  rising  to  higher  positions  of  responsibility, 
influence  and  power. 

Direct  Method  to  Win  Mental  and  Material  Success 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  popular  understanding  of  its  priceless  truths,  an 
organization  was  founded  by  Mr.  Warren  Hilton  some  years  ago  to  coordinate 
the  principles  of  Psychology  and  apply  them  to  every-day  life — thus  the  Society 
of  Applied  Psychology  came  into  being.  Among  the  members*  of  the  Advisory 
Board  who  also  contribute  to  the  literature  of  the  Society  are  such  well-known 
men  as  Henry  A.  Buchtel,  D.D.,  LL.D..  Chancellor,  University  of  Denver,  former 
Govemor  of  Colorado;  Hudson  Maxim,  D.Sc,  Inventor  and  Mechanical  Engineer; 
George  Van  Ness  Dearborn,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist  and  Author;  John  Clausen, 
Vice-President  Union  National  Bank,  Seattle;  Harry  S.  Tipper,  Chairman,  National 
Educational  Committee,  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  and  others. 

Because  of  the  very  great  value  of  the  Society's  Basic  Course  of  Reading 
to  the  average  man  and  woman,  The  Literary  Digest  is  now  cooperating  to  bring  it 
within  the  means  of  every  earnest  seeker  for  self-betterment. 


SENT 
FREE 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP 

YOUR  POWER  OF 

ACHIEVEMENT" 


A  Booklet  showing  how  Psychol- 
ogy has  been  reduced  to  easy,  simple 
language;  no  college  education  neces- 
sary to  "understand  and  apply  it — 
How  you  can  greatly  improve  your" 
present  occupation  or  find  a  better 
one — Large  rewards  come  from  a 
knowledge  of  Psychology — The  use 
of  Psychology  in  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
in  civil  life — How  to  apply  Psychol- 
ogy in  salesmanship;  in  public  speak- 
ing; in  retail  silling;  in  the  profes- 
sions— Attainment  of  mind  control  — 
Source  of  will  power — How  to  avoid 
worry — How  ideas  are  created — 
Mental  concentration— Five  exer- 
cises for  developing  observation  — 
How  habits  are  formed  and  broken — 
Words  that  create  desire — How  to 
develop  financial  foresight — The  abil- 
ity to  read  men,  etc. 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below, 
now;  it  does  not  obligate  you  in  any 
way — no  agent  will  call  upon  you. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 

Please 'send    me,    by  mail,   the   free 
booklet,   "How  to  Develop  Your  Power  I 
of  Achievement."  D.  9-25-20 

...I 


Name. 


Street  Addre  is. 


"$500  Would  Not  Tempt  Me  to 
Part  With  These  Books!" 

"I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  Psy- 
chology was  a  'dry-as-dust'  study  that  required  months 
and  years  of  careful  research,  and  you  can  imagine  my 
surprise  in  reading  the  first  three  volumes  of  your  course 
to  learn  how  explicit  and  concise  everything  has  been 
made.  To  me  the  perusal  of  these  books  is  as  much 
a  pleasure  as  reading  an  interesting  story,  and  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  are  so  easy  to  apply  in  every-day  life. 
S500  would  not  tempt  me  to  part  with  these  books." — 
C.  A.  Domburg,    Wholesale  Furniture,    Oakland,  Calif. 

Only  Practical  Course  of  Reading 
in  Psychology 

W.  E.  Clarke,  Wholesale  Merchant,  [Owensboro, 
Ky.,    says:    "For    some    years     I    have    been    interested 


in  the  science  of  Psychology  and  have  read  works  on 
that  subject  by  McCosh,  James,  Munsterberg,  Prince, 
lastrow  and  others,  and  fascinating  it  was,  too.  I  have 
also  read  and  am  now  studying  your  Basic  Course  of 
Reading.  It  is.  in  my  opinion,  the  only  time  that  the 
problem  as  a  practical,  workable  proposition  has  been 
approached  from  the  right  direction." 

"Should  Be  Introduced  in  Every 
Home'* 

Dr.  S.  P.  Sesmer.  of  Newcastle,  Ky.:  "These  books 
should  be  introduced  in  every  home.  They  explain 
Psychology  in  a  concentrative  form  and  in  such  easy 
language  as  to  be  understood  by  every  one  who  knows 
how  to  read.  Personally,  I  would  not  part  with  them 
for  any  money,  as  I  can  apply  the  scientific  suggestions 
given  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  my  every-day  prac- 
tise." 


City 


.State. 


1920  ATLAS 
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With  Maps 
of  New 
Europe 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster's  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize  «*£  ££ 

aries  at  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words  of   Recent   Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage,  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  BoUheviki, 
camouflage,  Lewis  gun.  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  are  but  a  few  from  the  thousands  of  late  words, — 
all  clearly  defined  in  this  Great  Work. 


« 


99 


The  Supreme  Authority 

I!*  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — with  nearly  3,000  pages, 
and  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15- Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 
volume,  in  Rich,  Full  Red  Leather  or  Library  Buckram  Binding,  can  now  be 
secured   by  readers  of  The  Digest  on  the  following  remarkably  easy  terms : 

The  entire  work  (with  complete  1920  Atlas) 

DELIVERED   for    $1.00^ 

and  easy  monthly  payments  thereafter 
(In  United  States  and  Canada) 

on  SUPERIOR  INDIA  PAPER 

REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE  HALF 

In  Thickness  and  Weight 

BMMai  India -Pa  per  Edition 

Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  sur- 
face, resulting  in  remarkahly  clear  impressions 
of  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  light  and  so  convenient  to  use !  This  edition 
is  only  about  one  half  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size  12Ji 
in.  x  9%  in.  x  2}(  in.     Weight  %Y%  lbs. 

^■^■■Regular-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  highest 


quality.      Size   12f£    in.    x   9}{  in.   x   5>i    in. 
Weight  1 5  >4  lr>s. 

Both  Editions  are  printed  from  the  cam* 
plates  and  indexed. 


"To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college. 


** 


The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page,  characterized  as  "A  Stroke  ol  Genius" 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and, 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Names, 
nearly     30,000      Geographical     Subjects, 

besides  thousands  of  other  Referencei.    Nearly 
3,000  Pages.      Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


THE   ATLAS 

Is  the  1920  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World,"  containing  148  pages,  with  96  pages 
of  maps  beautifully  printed  in  colors  with  areas 
and  populations  of  all  countries,  including 
changes  brought  about  by  the  W  orld  War,  Parcel- 
Post  Guide,  etc.,  all  handsomely  bound  in  red 
cloth,  size  9//s  x\2}/z- 


fW^  To  those  who  mail  this  Coupon  at  once! 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 


Home  Office 
Department  S 


Springfield,  Mass. 


(Publishers  of  Genuine- Webster  Dictionaries  for  over  75  yearo) 
Please  send  me  free  of  all  obligation  or  expense  a  copy  of  "Dictionary  Wrinkles"  containing  an 
amusing  "Test  in  Pronunciation"  (with  key)  entitled  "The  Americanization  of  Carver";  also  "lis 
Interesting  Questions"  with  references  to  their  answers,  and  striking  "Facsimile  Color-Plate"  of 
the  new  bindings.  Please  include  specimen  pages  of  India  and  Regular  paper  with  terms  of  your 
free  Atlas  offer  on  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  to  Literary  Di/tcsl  readers. 


Name . . 
Address 
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HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR  WORD-POWER 


WORDS  are  the  universal  currency  of  thought.  The  way  we  use  them  often  "makes  or  breaks"  us,  for  the  world 
judges  us*  by  our  speech.  So,  to  talk  well  is  an  accomplishment  that  all  live  men  and  women  should  possess.  Here 
is  a  direct,  easy  way  to  word-power — not  an  uninteresting  nor  time-consuming  course  of  tedious  study  in  lesson  form, 
but  a  new  series  of  delightfully  instructive,  "easy-to-read"  volumes  covering  every  phase  of  the  spoken  word,  by  the 
master-teacher — Cirenville  Kleiser. 

1  he  Boston  Herald  declares  that  "these  books  constitute  a  priceless  set  of  tools  for  any  public  speaker,  or  for  one 
who  aims  to  be  a  public  speaker";  while  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  says  that  "it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  many  a  famous 
cleric,  jurist,  advocate,  and  public  orator  of  the  future,  will  owe  his  inspiration  and  training  to  this  excellent  work." 
'The  suggestions  are  sensible,  sound,  comprehensive  and  written  in  terse,  i  o  lerstandable  language,"  testifies  The 
Outlook,-  New  York,  and  that  these  new  Pocket  Ciuides  to  Public  Speaking  ".should  prove  invaluable  to  beginners" 
is  the  opinion  of  The  Herald,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Great  newspapers,  well-known  public  men.  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  average  men  and  women  in  almost  every 
occupation,  who  are  becoming  better  speakers  by  reading  these  books,  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise,  because  of  the 
real,  practical  help  they  offer  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  effort. 

While  each  volume,  being  complete  in  itself,  covers  the  particular  phase  indicated  by  its  title,  the  ten  new  volumes, 
taken  as  a  whole,  constitute  the  most  complete  course  of  instruction  in  "easv-to-read"  book  form  ever  prepared. 


wVOTCi'P OlVCT  1    Hon;  to  Develop  It 


Shows  the  way  to  rhe  acquisition  ot 
that  varied  and  well-chosen  vocabulary 
that  is  the  only  basis  for  really  suc- 
cessful public  speakingt  l.xplains  how 
to  develop  power  in  the  use  and  choice 
of  words,  and  teaches  the  secret  of 
platform  confidence. 


Successful  Methods  of  Public  Speaking 

Gives  the  success  factors  of  platform      / 
speaking,    emphasizing    the     power    of  |*\,_       tBLtTo 
personality.      Affords    numerous    model  J      at        vi 

speeches  for  study  and  describes  briefly    Lodsfe Meetings 
the   method   and   style  of  various   well 
known    speakers.     Ad 
as  a  basis  for  all  reall 


Advocates    sincerity  llll  UUj 
ly  effective  speaking.  M  j§ 


How  to  Speak  Without  Notes  The  Training  of  a  Public  Speaker 


I  mnishes  concise  directions  tor  extern; 
qJ^N  poii  speaking,  describes  the  main  divi- 
sions ot  a  speech,  gives  rules  tor  clear 
expression  and  hints  on  gesture,  describes 
valuable  voice-building  exercises,  and- 
gives  short  model  passages  for  practise- 
that  illustrate  the  points  brought  out. 


\n  abridged  and  modernized  version 
of  Quintilian's  celebrated  work  on 
oratory,  so  arranged  as  to  be  read  and 
studied  with  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  by  the  modern  student  of  the 
art  of  public  speaking. 


Political 
Speakers 


How  to  Sell  Through  Speech  Impromptu  Speeches:  H°°"°M^ 


Kleiser  \ 
Salesmen 

sell 

Goods 


Practical  talks  to  the  salesman,  the 
lawyer,  the  preacher,  and  others;  in  a 
word,  to  everyone  who  has  something 
to  sell,  be  it  merchandise,  talent,  skill, 
experience,  or  service.  Aims  to  de- 
velop the  best  natural  powers  of  all  who 
would  speak  in  public. 


Teaches  the  would-be  public  speaker 
how  to  think  on  his  feet  and  how  to 
acquire  the  ease  and  selt-confidence 
characteristic  of  the  best  impromptu 
speakers,  qualities  which  are  more 
often  acquired  than  innate. 


Going  /'oSpeaki^B 
at  *  Dinner  ?  *.  ^*- 


Christ:   The  Master  Speaker 


Vital  English  for  Speakers  andWriters 


More     ^ 
Power    ™ 

farthe 

Preacher 


Supplies  a  number  of  quotations  from 
the  most  vital  of  the  Master's  teachings, 
which  are  unique  examples  ot  the  best 
ami  simplest  of  speaking  styles,  and 
adds  short  articles  on  Christ  as  an 
orator  by  leading  authorities  on  preach- 
ing and  public  speaking. 


The  Complete  Set  of  Ten  Books,    ^1  fl  00 

Carriage    Paid,  for  only ■*  ^- 

Single  Volumes,  Post-paid,  $1.10  each 

The  books  are  bound  attractively  in  dark  green  cloth,  and  average  1H.5  pages 
each.  If  you  desire  complete,  practical,  and  intensely  iiiieresling  instruction 
i     public  speaking,  by  a  famous  teacher,  order  the  10  titles  listed  below. 

Tf  you  wish  volumes  covering  only  certain  phases  of  the  art,  carefully  check 
•-in  h  titles,  and  enclose  $1.10  for  each  book,  and  it  will  be  sent  post-paid. 
Address:  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Mark  a  X  before  each  title  desired 
\\  ord-Power:   How  to  Develop  It  The  Training  of  a  Public  Speaker 

Horn   to  Speak  Without  Notes  Impromptu  Speeches:  How  to  Make 

How   to  Sell  Through  Speech 

Christ:   The  Master  Speaker 

Model   Speeches  for  Practise 

Something  to  Say:    How   to  Say  It 


Discusses  the  right  use  ot  words,  dis- 
criminative choice  of  expression,  the 
making  of  telling  phrases,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  clear  and  forceful  style. 
Provides  the  key  to  fluent  delivery  and 
illuminating    argument. 


Model  Speeches  for  Practise 

Contains  a  varied  assortment  of  suc- 
cessful speeches  by  eminent  speakers, 
thus  making  familiar  the  best  examples 
and  the  special  treatments  demanded 
by  the  widely  differing  material  pro- 
vided. Covers  all  the  principal  forms 
and   fits  you   to  meet   any  occasion. 

Something  to  Say:  How  to  Say lt 


Impromptu  Speeches: 
Them 

Vital  English  for  Speakers  &  Writers 


Teaches    how    to    prepare    your    ma- 
terial.    Explains     the     value     of    con-  ' 


Successful 

Speaking 


Methods   of   Public 


/theVo 

with    4 

Smile 


Xair.r 


L.  D.  9-25-20 


Street City  or  Town 

Satisfaction    guaranteed   in  every  Instance,  or   money    refunded 


versation,  observation,  reading  and 
meditation.  Tells  you  how  to  influence 
men,  how  to  condense  ideas,  how  to 
secure  proportion,  and  how  to  make  an 
effective  political  speech. 

For  sale  at  all   Bookstores  or  order  on  this  Coupon    direct    from    the   Publisher*. 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY.    New  York 
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The  Transportation  Question 
Every  Business  Executive 
Must  Answer 


'ARE  you  bringing  your  transportation  equipment  up 
XJL  to  the  assured  demands  of  this  fall  and  winter?' ' 

The  railroad  situation  is  gradually  improving,  but  railroad 
equipment  is  admittedly  5  years  behind  the  business  needs 
of  the  present. 

Good  business  judgment  demands  an  immediate  stock- 
taking of  your  present  transportation  equipment. 

Motor  trucks  are  being  called  upon  to  handle  a  constantly 
increasing  share  of  the  country's  short  haul  transportation. 
They  can  relieve  your  business  of  a  large  part  of  the  delay 
and  annoyance  incident  to  the  railroad  situation. 

By  assuming  more  of  the  short  haul  traffic  they  can  help 
set  free  to  your  advantage  the  full  complement  of  rail- 
road equipment  for  long  haul  and  bulk  shipments. 

Motor  trucks  will  give  your  business  a  valuable  measure 
of  transportation  independence. 


THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore    Pa.,  Established  1897 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 
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Washington 
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Atlanta 
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San  Jose 

Represented  by  these  Factory  Branches,  with  Dealer -finother  cities 


Autocar 


Wherever   there's   a   road 
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HOW   WILL   LABOR   VOTE? 


IvBOR  is  TORN  BY  CONFLICTING  FEELINGS  as  it 
prepares  to  vote  in  the  approaching  Presidential  election, 
-*  if  we  may  judge  by  the  papers  thai  claim  to  speak  for 
it.  It  is  told  by  Mr.  Gompers  that  Cox  is  labor's  true  friend; 
it  is  told  by  Republican  leaders  that  Harding's  election  will 
mean  prosperity  and  the  "lull 
dinner-pail,"  and  is  assured  by 
more  radical  advisers  that  Debs 
or  Christensen  is  the  only  true 
apostle  of  freedom.  Any  one 
who  can  poll  all  or  even  a  large 
part  of  the  labor  vote  would, 
of  course,  win  hands  down,  but 
how  the  worker  will  vote  after 
all  this  contrary  advice  nobody 
seems  to  know.  No  one,  at 
least,  is  predicting  the  election 
of  Christensen  or  Debs,  so  the 
choice  narrows  down  to  the  two 
journalists  from  Ohio.  An  inter- 
esting omission  is  the  absence  of 
any  appeal  to  the  Avorkers  to 
vote  for  this  or  that  candidate 
lo  restore  the  workman's  beer. 
It  was  in  July  that  Samuel 
Gompers,  speaking  as  the  head 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  with  its  membership  of 
more  than  four  million,  pro- 
nounced the  Democratic  plat- 
form more  nearly  in  accord 
with  the  Federation's  '"declara- 
tions of  human  rights"  than 
the    Republican   platform;     and 

later  the  Federation's  "Xon  -  Partizan  Political  Campaign 
Committee,"  after  investigating  the  past  attitudes  of  the  two 
principal  candidates  toward  labor  legislation,  reported  the 
record  of  Governor  Cox  uniformly  favorable  to  labor  and  that 
of  Senator  Harding  sometimes  favorable  and  sometimes  un- 
favorable. These  statements  have  been  discus!  as  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gompers  to  deliver  the  labor  vote  to  the 
Democratic  candidate.  The  Federation  claims  a  membership 
of  four  million  five  hundred  thousand,  in  a  total  industrial 
population  that  numbered  more  than  thirty-eight  million  ten 
years  ago.  A  glance  at  The  Litf.k art  Dickst  pocket  Political 
Chart  shows  that  in  the  last  six  Presidential  elections  the  pre- 
dominantly industrial  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  have  gone  uniformly  Republican 
or  Progressive,  with  the  exception  of  Ohio  in  1916. 

Telegrams  to  the  labor  press  for  light  on  the  probablo  com- 
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plexion  of  labor's  vote  this  year  bring  replies  that  give  an  im- 
pression of  cross-currents  and  confusion.  "Labor  in  this 
section  is  in  a  quandary,"  reports  J.  G.  Henley,  editor  of  The 
Square  Oral,,  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  who  adds:  "It  seems  to  be 
a  hard  matter  for  labor  to  break  away  from  old  party  af- 
filiations, but  the  open  attack 
on  trade-unions  in  many  cities  of 
the  country  is  removing  the 
cobwebs  from  the  thinkerina 
tanks  of  the  laboring  man; 
his  conk  this  year  will  be  used 
for  something  besides  a  hat- 
rack,  and  the  candidate  that 
will  get  labor's  vote  will  be 
the  one  that  will  prove  that  he 
is  from  Missouri  also."  Analy- 
zing the  situation  in  more 
specific  terms  the  editor  of  the 
Butte  (Mont.)  Bulletin  predicts 
that  "labor  in  the  coming 
Presidential  election  will  divide 
on  lines  that  for  the  first  time 
are  becoming  clearly  defined  in 
America."  He  concedes  to 
( 'ox,  however,  a  plurality  of  the 
labor  vote: 

"The  left  wing  of  the  work- 
ers will  vote  for  Debs  or  not  at 
all.  It  would  surprize  many 
people  to  know  the  number  of 
wage-earners  that  have  lost  all 
confidence  in  the  ballot  and 
prefer  entirely  to  ignore  elec- 
tions. This  group  is  relatively 
small  but  powerful.  Progressive 
labor  w  ill  di\  ide  bet  ween  Debs  and  Christensen,  with  the  majority 
going  to  the  candidate  of  the  Farmer-Labor  party.  This  is  the 
group  represented  by  Buck,  Walker,  Fitzpatriek,  of  Illinois,  and 
Duncan,  of  Seat  tie.     W.  Z.  Foster  is  also  of  this  group. 

"Those  workers  who  subscribe  to  and  support  the  Nou- 
Purtizan  campaign  of  (iompers  and  his  satellites  will  vote  largely 
for  Cox,  not  because  the  Democratic  platform  is  the  better  of  tho 
two  declarations,  but  because  the  labor-leaders,  so  called,  are 
tied  to  the  Democratic  machine.  From  this  group  must  bo 
deducted  the  \otes  of  the  thousands  of  Irish  sympathizers 
in  the  trade-unions  who  will  vote  for  Harding,  believing  that  in 
this  manner  they  are  avenging  the  Irish  martyrs. 

"The  Railway  Brotherhoods  will  also  vote  for  Cox  because 
they  believe  him  to  be  more  sympathetic  toward  government 
ownership  or  operation  than  Harding,  altho  in  States  where  the 
Farmer-Labor  party  is  organized  Christensen  will  poll  more 
than  a  majority  of  their  votes. 

"The  division  in  labor's  ranks  will  prevent  its  full  Strength 
being  felt,  but  the  intelligent  votes  will  be  more  numerous  than 
in  any  previous  campaign  despite  the  fact  that  Cox  will  gel  a 
plurality." 


-G-GIRL    THAT    I    ADOBE!  " 
ill.'  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 
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SOME    UNDERTAKING. 

— Reid  in  the  St.  Louis  Times. 


I    FAVOR    GOING, IN. 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


CONFLICTING   VIEWS   OF   HOW   LABOR   WILL   VOTE. 


Hawley  B.  Vanvechten,  editor  of  the  Schenectady  Citizen 
(Socialist),  agrees  that  the  labor  vote  this  year  will  be  divided 
among  the  four  political  parties,  but  predicts  that  Cox  will  lose 
more  by  this  division  than  Harding,  and  that  the  Socialist  vote 
will  be  more  than  doubled.     He  says: 

"The  Democratic  party  will  poll  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
votes  of  American  men  and  women  who  labor  than  at  any  time 
in  many  years. 

"Labor  is  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  its  betrayal  and  the 
most  shameful  exploitation  by  Democratic  politicians  acting  in 
behalf  of  their  capitalist  masters.  Many  labor  Aroters  will 
blindly  shift  from  the  Democrats  to  the  Republicans,  in  hope  of 
immediate  relief.  The  vote  for  Eugene  V.  Debs,  Socialist,  will 
be  greater  than  ever  before,  with  the  likelihood  that  his  vote 
will  increase  from  nearly  a  million  cast  in  1912  to  between  two 
and  three  million  in  1920.  The  Farmer-Labor  party  vote 
will  be  negligible  in  the  country  at  large,  but  its  candidates 
may  poll  the  votes  of  many  liberals  and  radicals  where  the 
Socialist  party  is  not  strongly  organized." 

To  the  Indianapolis  Union  it  seems  probable  that  both  the  old 
parties  "will  suffer  alike  by  the  increase  of  the  so-called  vote  of 
protest,"  but  that  the  Democratic  party  will  still  retain  "a 
substantial  majority  of  the  labor  vote."     Says  this  labor  organ: 

"Labor  being  generally  content  will  vote  for  the  gods  of 
things  as  they  are.  That  is,  the  individual  in  labor  will  vote 
his  party  ticket,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Democratic  ticket 
will  be  supported  by  a  substantial  majority  of  the  labor  vote. 
The  labor  program,  '  Elect  your  friends  and  defeat  your  enemies, ' 
will  increase  the  labor  vote  for  Democratic  Congressional  repre- 
sentatives for  the  reason  that  it  involves  the  scrutiny  of  the 
records  of  a  very  large  number  of  candidates  who  are  members 
of  the  present  Congress  which  has  gained  no  applause  from 
labor,  whereas  their  Democratic  opponents  are  quite  generally 
new  men  without  official  records.  In  this  case  the  man  without 
an  official  past  is  much  the  better  off.  The  only  aggressive 
political  activity  in  labor  ranks  is  on  the  part  of  the  radicals. 
They  will  vote  the  Socialist  or  Farmer-Labor  ticket,  and  they 
constitute  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  labor  vote.  Their  vote 
will  deplete  the  Democratic  strength  by  just  that  much,  but  as 
the  whole  Socialist  vote  will  be  largely  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  the  unorganized  woi*kers,  store  and  office  employees,  avIio  have 
suffered  most  from  the  high  cost  of  living  without  the  com- 
pensatory high  wages  exacted  by  organized  workers,  and  as  these 
have  formed  a  dependable  element  of  the  Republican  vote, 
each  party  will  suffer  alike  by  the  increase  of  the  so-called 
vote  of  protest." 


Sentiment  among  the  working  people  of  Dayton,  reports 
E.  A.  Nunan,  editor  of  the  Dayton  Labor  Review,  "showed  an 
inclination  to  veer  away  from  the  Republican  party  with  the 
adoption  of  the  objectionable  labor  plank  by  the  Republican 
Convention."     But — 

"It  was  not  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  legislative  records 
of  the  two  candidates  wrere  published  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  that  a 
decided  swing  in  sentiment  was  noticed.  Since  that  time  the 
wage-earners  who  were  on  the  fence  have  been  dropping  into 
the  Democratic  field  in  large  numbers." 

Cox  should  be  the  choice  of  the  Avorking  man  and  woman, 
argues  Clint  C.  Houston,  editor  of  Labor  (Washington),  organ 
of  the  Plumb  plan: 

"The  big  issue  is  manor  money.  Harding  represents  the 
big  money  profiteering  interests.  His  past  record  shows  that 
he  will  be  influenced  by  Wall  Street.  Harding  has  divorced  him- 
self from  any  claim  on  the  two  million  railroad  employees  by  his 
support  and  defense  of  tho  Esch-Cummins  Law  and  attacks  on 
Federal  operation  of  transportation  during  the  war.  These  men 
and  their  families  feel  that  Harding  attacks  them  when  he  be- 
littles the  loyal  and  faithful  service  rendered  during  a  most 
critical  period  in  the  nation's  history.  GoArernor  Cox  will  re- 
ceive the  great  bulk  of  the  labor  Arote  on  his  favorable  record 
during  three  terms  as  executive  of  Ohio  and  four  years  in  Con- 
gress. Cox  is  adding  to  his  labor  strength  by  his  progressiAre 
declarations  upon  economic  issues  confronting  the  country." 

The  San  Francisco  Labor  Clarion  "does  not  take  part  in  par- 
tizan  politics,"  but  its  editor,  James  W.  Mullen,  reports  as 
follows : 

"My  personal  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  labor  will 
very  largely  support  Cox  in  his  record  without  regard  to  *pre- 
A-ious  political  affiliations.  This  is  the  situation  in  San  Francisco, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  belieAre  it  will  hold  good  throughout  the 
State  of  California.  Cox's  position  on  the  League  of  Nations 
is  also  a  magnet  Avhieh  draAvs  the  workers  toward  him.  There 
will  be  but  little  change  in  the  labor  vote  from  four  years  ago. 
and  it  enabled  Woodrowr  Wilson  to  carry  the  State." 

Cox  will  get  a  larger  percentage  of  labor's  votes  than  Harding, 
predicts  DaArid  Williams,  editor  of  The  Labor  Herald  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa.: 

"The  sixteen  associated  standard  railroad  labor  organizations 
working  under  the  National  Campaign  Committee  appear  to 
be  more  favorable  to  Cox  than  Harding.     These  organizations 
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represent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters.     The  United  Mine- 
Workers  in  Ohio  appear  to  favor  Cox." 

Yet  it  is  only  as  "the  lesser  of  two  evils"  that  organized  labor 
inclines  toward  the  election  of  Cox,  according  to  Harry  Dechend, 
editor  of  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Labor  Record,  who  tells  us  that — 

"The  members  of  organized  labor  are  more  deeply  concerned 
at  the  present,  time  with  the. legislative  rather  than  the  executive 
branch  of  the  National  Government.  Failure  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  has  been  hi  control  of  the  Congress  for  the  past 
two  years,  to  advance  a  program  which  would  tend  to  absorb 
profiteering  or  check  the  on- 
slaught against  the  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  the  workers  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  is 
not  being  overlooked." 

Turning  from  these  labor  fore- 
casts of  a  labor  plurality  for  Cox, 
we  are  no  less  confidently  as- 
sured by  John  D.  Pringle,  editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Labor  World, 
that  "in  our  opinion  the  bulk  of 
the  labor  vote  will  go  to  Harding 
in  November,"  because — 

"There  is  such  an  abundance 
of  intelligence  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor  that  the  wild 
statements  of  Cox  will  not  have 
influence  enough  to  control  votes 
sufficient.  Cox  has  failed  to 
make  clear  his  stand  on  the  lead- 
ing labor  problems.  He  vaguely 
follows  Harding  without  declar- 
ing any  definite  conclusions  as 
to  how  to  prevent  strikes.  Cox 
is  against  a  protective  tariff, 
therefore  against  labor's  inter- 
est. Cox  preaches  class-warfare 
and  the  trend  of  intelligent 
labor  is  against  such  preach- 
ment. Harding  stands  upon  a 
higher    and   clearer    level    than 

Cox,  and  has  made  himself  clear  on  industrial  matters.  He  is 
progressive  and  fair,  and  that  is  what  labor  wants  and  will 
vote  for.  Those  who  do  not  vote  for  Harding  will  vote  for  the 
new  party  candidate." 

Labor  will  vote  for  Harding,  cynically  concedes  Don  C. 
Grafton,  editor  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Labor  Tribune: 

"The  best  index  to  futm-e  action  by  the  people  is  their  past 
action,  and,  as  they  have  proved  ungrateful  as  well  as  forgetful; 
and,  further,  as  they  have  always  shown  a  desire  to  punish 
their  friends  and  reward  their  enemies,  labor  will  go  to  the 
polls  November  2,  and  vote  for  Harding." 

But  the  labor  that  "votes  for  principles  and  not  for  politics" 
will  vote  for  Eugene  V.  Debs,  says  the  New  York  Call;  and  ol  her 
Socialist  papers  echo  this  prediction:  "'Vote  Debs  out  of  jail' 
has  become  a  campaign  motto  in  many  strong  and  powerful 
labor  organizations  all  over  the  country,"  declares  G.  A.  Hoehm, 
editor  of  Labor  (St.  Louis). 

Abraham  Cahan,  editor  of  the  New  York  Jewish  daily, 
Forward  (Socialist),  sees  many  signs  of  "a  great  vote" 
for  Debs.  From  Seat  lie.  Wash.,  The  Union  Record  reports 
that— 

"Enthusiasm  for  the  Farmer-Labor  tnovemenl  in  this  state  is 
growing  to  the  point  where  labor  may  become  solid  for  Christensen. 
There  is  a  big  sentiment  for  Debs  because  of  his  imprisonment. 
Harding  is  regarded  as  a  phonograph  of  big  interests.  Cox  is 
regarded  as  the;  same  to  a  lesser  extent,  but  more  of  a  human 
beini>.  The  League  of  Nations  is  considered  a  joke  or  a  crime 
since  it  had  democracy  extracted  in  Europe.  Sentiment  among 
many  laborites  is  to  use  the  Republican  party  to  chastise  the 
Administration,  and  then  give  the  ('•.  0.  P.  enough  rope  to  hang 
itself  and  plant  a  gravestone  on  both  a-  soon  as  possible  for 
the  uplift  of  humanity." 


WOMAN'S   HAND   IN   MAINE 

THE  GREAT  MYSTERY  OF  1920— how  the  women 
will  vote  in  November — has  been  solved,  at  least  so  the 
Republican  papers  tell  us.  Maine  led  the  way.  they  say, 
not  merely  in  forecasting  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election. 
(  but  in  showing  how  the  millions  of  newly  enfranchised  women 
are  sizing  up  the  campaign  issues.  And  Democrats,  while 
generally  denying  Maine's  usefulness  as  a  guide-post — or  as 
anything  except  a  horrible  example — admit  the  women  voters 

gave  the  Republicans  their  re- 


ON    A 


SPREE. 
Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


"v'?^^"^'  cord-breaking    majority   in    the 

Pine  Tree  State  last  week.  The 
figures  speak  for  themselves. 
The  Democrats  polled  seventy 
thousand  votes  for  the  Stato 
ticket  on  the  13th,-  practically 
no  increase  over  the  sixty-seven 
thousand  polled  four  years  ago, 
when  only  the  men  took  part  in 
the  election.  The  Republican 
vote,  however,  showed  a  sixty 
per  cent .  gain,  rising  from  80,000 
to  135,000,  in  round  numbers, 
and  the  added  strength  approxi- 
mately equals  the  number  of  new 
women  voters.  This,  the  cor- 
respondents agree,  can  only  mean 
that  most  of  the  women  -voted 
Republican  or  that  there  was  a 
large  masculino  defection  in  the 
Democratic  ranks.  For  the  first 
time  in  Maine,  observes  the 
Lewiston  Journal  (Rep.),  in  that 
State,  "woman  voted  on  State 
and  National  issues.  Her  vote 
was  almost  solidly  Republican 
and  accounts  for  a  large  share  of  the  unprecedented  majority 
of  sixty-five  thousand  for  the  Republican  nominees."  To  a 
more  or  less  flippant  New  York  paragrapher  the  result  is  at 
least  proof  that  the  Republicans  in  Maine  "have  better  con- 
trol of  their  wives  and  daughters  than  the  Democrats."  More 
seriously,  a  Republican  woman  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times 
calls  attention  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Maine  Democrats 
who  must  have  voted  Republican,  and  declares:  "The  Maine 
result  shows  that  women  may  inherit  then-  politics,  but  do 
not  marry  them.  It  disproves  the  fallacy  that  women  vote 
with  their  husbands  and  proves  that  they  vote  the  way  they 
think  they  ought  to  vote." 

Republican  editors  and  Republican  politicians  of  both  sexes 
insist  that  the  women  of  Maine  have  shown  where  the  women 
of  the  country  stand  on  the  League  of  Nations  issue.  The  wo- 
men, says  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Livermore,  a  worker  in  the  Republican 
National  campaign,  have  come  to  "realize  that  the  League  of 
Nations  is  a  league  of  some  nations,  governed  by  a  few  nations 
for  the  benefit  of  fewer  nations."  Or,  to  quote  another  Republi- 
can campaigner,  Miss  Helen  Varick  Boswell: 

"The  big  percentage  of  women  voting  against  the  Wilson 
Leaguo  of  Nations  is  significant.  Women  want  some  sort  of  a 
league,  but  they  want  a  league  that  will  leave  America's  self- 
respect  unimpaired,  that  will  allow  her  to  stand  with  and  help  the 
Allies  she  fought  with,  instead  of  tying  her  hands,  as  the  Wilson 
League  woidd  do.  so  that  she  would  be  helpless  to  aid  herself  or 
her  Allies.  Under  a  Republican  Administration  they  feel  some- 
thing will  be  accomplished  and  a  league  that  the  nation  can  accept 
with  honor  will  be  brought  about." 

Senator.  Harding  not  unnaturally  declares  himself  "frankly 
delighted  with  the  result  in  Maine,  and  especially  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  women  exercised  their  right  of  suffrage." 
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They  voted,  he  says,  '"as  American  citizens  and  not  as  a  sex." 
According  to  Chairman  Will  H.  Hays,  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,   the  women  "demonstrated  their  dependability  in 

tins  crisis." 

Until  Maine  spoke,  observes  Tht  Wall  Street  Journal, -which 
is  supporting  Harding,  "at  least  one  thing  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  remained  open,  and  offered  possibilities  of  the 
unexpected  " — 

'This  was  the  unknown  complexion  of  the  new  women's  vote. 
If  the  women  were  sentimentally  moved  by  the  formless  plati- 
tudes of  the  League  and  its  promised  millennium,  there  was  no 
question  thai  there  were  enough  of  tin  m  to  swing  the  country's 
vote  to  the  Democratic  side  and  to  elect  another  administration 
like  that  which  has  afflicted  the  country  for  the  past  eight  years. 
"But  after  the  election  in  Maine  this  hope  vanishes.  The 
largest  pluralities  ever  recorded  there  prove  that  our  women 
are  voting  not  on  vicious  sex  lines,  but  under  the  dictate  of  sober 
common  sense.  They  have  gone  overwhelmingly  Republican. 
The  Maine  Democratic  vote  is  about  that  of  normal  years.  But 
the  Republican  vote  is  portentously  larger,  and  proves  that  the 
women  have  considered  the  Democratic  claims  and  will  have 
none  of  them." 

To  the  Manchester  Union  (Rep.)  it  seems  mightily  significant 
that  "the  women  who  were  going  to  save  the  League  of  Nations, 
because  it  would  "keep  us  out  of  Avar.'  helped  roll  up  this  ma- 
jority against  a  project  calculated  to  embroil  us  in  wars." 

"The  sort  of  mush  about  the  League;  which  Mr,  Cox  has 
talked  glibly  "  was,  so  the  New  York  Tribune  contends,  "not 
counted  upon  to  prevail  with  the  male  intellect,  but  there  were 
frank  hopes  that  the  woman  voter  would  fall  for  it.  So  the 
Maine  campaign  was  centered  upon  this  i<sue."  And,  continues 
this  Republican  daily. 

'The  result  explodes  this  fatuous  expectation  beyond  possi- 
bility of  reconstruction 

"We  do  not  suppose  the  Maine  result  will  end  the  Cox  campaign 
of  misrepresentation  to  convince  the  women  of  America  that  tins 
only  possible  League  is  the  Wilson  league,  unamended.  But  it 
should  afford  a  solid  cud  for  politicians  to  chew  on  in  planning 
future  appeals  to  the  women  of  the  country.  'Cut  out  the 
mush  aud  talk  sense  hard,  practical  sense,'  might  not  be  a  bad 
summary  of  the  moral  to  date." 

But  the  New  York  Globe  will  not  believe  those  Republican 
editors  who  assert  that  the  Republican  victory  in  Maine  was  an 
anti-League  triumph.      In  its  opinion — 

"A  simpler  reply  would  be  that  the  Maine  vote  was  a  voice 
against  President  Wilson  as  a  personality  and  the  Democratic 
regime  as  it  has  become  identified  with  him.  There  is  doubt- 
less in  Maine  as  in  other  places  a  feeling  that  Democracy,  in 
the  fact,  at  least,  has  proved  itself  administratively  bankrupt. 
This  has  quickened  a  desire  for  change  that  is  always  latent  in 
the  electorate.  But  this  and  practically  all  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  voters  has  had  its  relation  to  the  personality  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Republican  leaders  have  succeeded  in  making'  the  people 
see  the  tactless,  imperative,  and  unaccommodating  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Certainly  tiny  have  used  the  League  as  a  means  of 
demonstration.  They  have  not  used  it  as  a  target  except  as  it 
was  identified  with  the  President.  Woodrow  Wilson  has  been 
rejected  with  his  particular  League.  The  League  of  Nations  as 
a  principle  remains  unaffected  by  the  overwhelming  repudi- 
ation of  Democratic  rule." 

.Most  Democratic  and  pro-League  dailies  agree  with  The 
Globe  that  the  women  in  Maine  were  not  voting  against,  the 
League  of  Nations.  But  at  least  one  pro-League  daily,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  I  I  ml.  Dem. ),  is  inclined  to  agree  w  ith  the  majority 
of  Republican  editors  that  the  anti-League  argument  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  and  it  says:  "The  propaganda  of  menda- 
cious misrepresentation  which  has  been  so  furiously  waged 
against  the  League  Covenant  has  so  muddied  the  waters  of 
public  sentiment  that  the  essentially  simple  principles  of  an 
association  of  nations  pledged  to  maintain  justice  and  peace  have 
been  obscured  in  the  public  mind,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
women  of  the  country  will  rally  to  it  as  was  expected  and  as 


they  would  if  they  understood  the  issue  clearly."  The  New 
York  Evening  World  (Dem.)  has  a  slightly  different  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  League  issue  to  the  Maine  campaign,  remarking — 

"In  the  face  of  the  figures  from  Maine,  where  the  League  of 
Nations  has  been  a  leading  issue,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
to  assume  that  enthusiasm  for  the  League  is  already  strong 
enough  among  American  women  in  general  to  withstand  the 
Pull  of  other  party  leanings  and  insure  a  majority  of  the  woman 
vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate." 

A  Bangor  correspondent  of  The  World  admits  that  many  wives 
and  daughters  of  Republicans  voted  the  Republican  ticket 
"because  they  were  bitterly  opposed  to  President  Wilson  and  his 
Administration,  and  to  Governor  Cox,  who,  they  believe,  will 
continue  the  Wilson  policies."  This  writer  says  that  "the 
campaign  was  fought  chiefly  on  the  League  of  Nations,  to  which 
the  great  majority  of  Maine  women  are  strongly  opposed." 
Then,  too — 

"The  women  complain  that  they  and  their  children  are  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  high  prices,  for  which  they  blame  the 
Wilson  Administration.  After  paying  for  food,  rent,  and  fuel 
there  is  little  left  for  clothing,  and  the  women,  especially  the 
middle  classes,  have  not  been  able  to  dress  as  formerly." 

Democratic  political  leaders,  according  to  a  news  article  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  have  admitted  "that  the  failure  of  the 
Democratic  National  and  State  Committees  to  organize  the  wo- 
men voters  in  Maine  was  a  fatal  error.  After  ratification  of  the 
Suffrage  Amendment,  t  le  Democrats  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
their  women  folk  had  quit  them  and  become  Republicans." 
Moreover,  "the  suspicion  that  Governor  Cox  is  at  heart  a  '  wet ' 
and  dominated  by  Clprles  F.  Murphy,  Norman  E.  Mack, 
-lames  Nugent,  Thomas  Taggart,  Brennan  of  Chicago,  all  of 
whom  are  avowed  'wetsl  made  it  easy  for  the  Republican  women 
to  get  their  naturally  Democratic  sisters  away  from  the  organiza- 
tion suspected  of  being? wet.'" 

The  Portland  Eastern,  Argus,  perhaps  the  leading  Democratic 
daily  of  the  State,  admits  that  "the  really  predominant  feature 
of  the  big  Republican  vote  was  the  vote  of  the  women,  for  the 
Republican  women  were  registered  almost  totally  and  the  Demo- 
cratic women  were  registered  in  very  small  numbers."  This  is 
a  fact  which  the  Springfield  Republican  explained  as  follows, 
several  days  before  the  election,  in  an  editorial  practically 
predicting  the  outcome: 

"The  reports  from  Maine  indicate  that  the  Republicans  will 
profit  much  more  than  the  Democrats  from  woman  suffrage  in 
this  election.  Democratic  strength  is  naturally  found  in  the 
industrial  cities  and  Republican  strength  in  the  rural  towns. 
Under  the  law  enacted  at  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  legis- 
lature a  fortnight  ago,  only  women  who  reside  in  cities  need 
register  to  vote.  The  requirement  does  not  extend  to  women 
who  live  in  rural  sections,  whieh  normally  furnish  two-thirds 
of  the  total  vote  in  this  State.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  ask 
for  a  ballot  on  Election  day  and  vote  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  law  favors  greatly  Republican  success  by  an  exceptionally 
large  plurality." 

Democratic  politicians  have  another  practical  explanation 
of  their  defeat  in  Maine.  As  Mr.  E.  H.  Moore,  Governor  Cox's 
manager  in  the  campaign  for  nomination,  told  newspaper  men 
in  Washington,  "the  Maine  election  went  to  the  Republicans 
by  such  a  large  majority  because  the  Republicans  had  money  to 
perfect  and  maintain  a  fine  organization,  while  the  Democrats 
were  without  funds."  Governor  Cox's  Dayton  News  (Dem.) 
insisis  thai  the  Democrats  made  no  great  effort  to  poll  a  large 
vote  in  Maine,  while — 

"The  growing  indifference  to  Senator  Harding,  his  candidacy, 
his  sponsors,  and  his  spineless  campaign,  has  thrown  a  genuine 
scare  into  Chairman  Hays  and  made  'fireworks'  necessary  in 
order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  G.  O.  P.  cause,  a  cause  that  is 
sadly  lacking  in  unity  and  enthusiasm.  The  election  in  Maine 
two  months  before  the  national  election  indicates  no  more  than 
a  similar  event  would  mean  in  Texas,  which  alwaj^s  supports  the 
Democratic  ticket." 
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LEAGUE   VERDICTS   IN   THE   PRIMARIES 

THKKKS  A  WATSON  NOW  to  help  all  our  editorial 
Sherlock  Holmeses  who  are  trying  to  find  in  the  recent 
primaries  some  clue  to  the  popular  feeling  about  the 
League  of  Nations.  And  it  would  intrigue  Sherlock  himself  to 
unravel  their  conflicting  explanations  of  the  primary  results. 
Republicans  opposing  the  League  point  to  Georgia  Democrats 
picking  the  violently  anti-Laague  Watson  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  New  England  Republicans  nominating  the  "bitter- 
enders," Moses  and  Brandegee. 
and  they  say:  "Here  is  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  'solemn  referen- 
dum,' and  it  is  being  decided 
against  him  and  his  League.'' 
To  which,  of  course,  conies  the 
reply  from  friends  of  t  he  League 
that  other  issues  were  to  the 
fore  in  these  primaries — par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  Watson; 
that  l tie  defeat  of  Gore  in 
Oklahoma  and  Senator  Reed's 
candidate  in  Missouri  were 
League  victories,  and  that  Sen- 
ator Lenroot's  renomination 
in  Wisconsin  indicates  the 
strength  of  "  rati  neat  ion-  wit  h- 
reservations"  sentiment  in 
the  Republican  party. 

''Harmless  hullabaloo,"  is 
<>ne  Democrat  ic  editor's  charac- 
terization of  anti-League  jubi- 
lation. Supporters  of  Senator 
Oardiug  declare  the  primary 
results  in  Georgia,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Connecticut,  and  Cali- 
fornia really  significant.  These 
results  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Washington  Post  (Ind.), 
causing  the  deepest  apprehen- 
sion among  those  who  have 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  Cove- 
nant, for  "the  primaries  in 
the  States  where  the  League 
lias  been  the  issue  show  that 
unqualified  opposition   to    the 

Covenant"  in  any  form  apparently  spells  victory  at  the  polls, 
even  in  the  Democratic  State  of  Georgia."  While  the  Georgia, 
resull  i-  '"the  latest  sensation,"  the  '"irreconcilable"  attitude 
of  Senators  Brandegee  and  Moses  has  also  been  indorsed 
by  the  voters.  In  California  the  pronounced  anti-League  policy 
of  Samuel  Shortridge  '"was  made  a  feature  of  his  campaign. 
and  has  broughl  him  decisive  victory."  Another  "  irreconcilable" 
ie  Frank  Gooding,  who  is  to  be  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Senator  in  Idaho.  So  far.  reflects  The  Post,  the  trend  seems 
overwhelmingly  against  the  League,  with  the  votes  of  the  people 
increasing  the  chances  of  adding  to  the  " irreconcilables "  of  the 
Senate.  The  New  York  Sun  agrees  that  all  these  indications 
"point  to  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  Wilson  League  of 
Nations  in  the  esteem  of  the  Ameri- 
can people."  To-day.  it  says,  "there 
is  no  less  )o\  e  of  peace  and  hope  for  en- 
during peace  in  the  hearts  of  Americans 
than  there  was  two  years  ago,  when 
President  Wilson  began  to  juggle  with 
delusive  phrases."  But  "there  has 
been  a  tremendous  decline  of  popular 
faith  in  his  specific;    a  great    increase 
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"ETEKNALi.Y  OPPOSED  TO  ANY  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS   ' 

Is  Thomas  E.  Watson,  once  Populist  candidate  for  President,  who 
carried  the  Democratic  Senatorial  primaries  in  Georgia  on  Septem- 
b'T  8,  after   a    sensational   campaign  against  two  strong  opponents. 


To  aid  the  voter  in  studying 
and  deciding  the  League  issue, 
the  full  official  text  of  the  Cove- 
nant is  printed  on  pages  37  39. 


of  popular  conviction  that  the  supergovernment  his  Covenant 
offers  us  in  place  of  our  independent  nationalism  is  sure  to  be 
a  war-maker,  not  a  peace-preserver."  The  Sun  estimates  that 
the  ninety  or  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  favoring 
the  League  of  Nations  two  years  ago  "has  now  fallen  to  thirty 
per  ('(-lit.  or  thereabouts,  with  a  decline  and  fall-off  still  actively 
progressive."  ''News  from  East,  South,  and  North,"  observes 
the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  "helps  explain  why  Mr.  Cox  is  so 
anxious  to  talk  about  Republican  campaign  funds,  altho  after 
his  visit  with  the  President  we  were  assured  that  the  League 

is  the  paramount    issue  of  the 
campaign." 

The  victory  of  Senator  Moses 
is  considered  by  many  Repub- 
lican papers  an  indorsement 
of  his  opposition  to  the  League 
on  the  part  of  the  Republican 
voters  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Hearst's  New  York  American, 
which  is  supporting  Harding, 
calls  this  "a  clean-cut  test  of 
majority  sentiment  on  the 
League  of  Nations."  In  New 
Hampshire  the  Republican 
Manchester  Union  declares 
that  Republicans  of  the  Gran- 
ite State  believe  "America  can 
best  serve  the  world  by  remain- 
ing independent  of  foreign  con- 
trol." Mr.  Moses  "will  lose  a 
few  League  of  Nations  votes 
in  November,"  says  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  (Rep.),  but  these 
"will  be  more  than  offset  by 
those  of  Democrats  in  the  fac- 
tory cities  of  southern  Xew 
Hampshire  whose  hostility  to 
Great  Britain  has  made  the 
idea  of  intimate  association 
with  her  appear  offensive." 

It  may  have  been  taken  for 
granted,  remarks    the    Kansas 
City  Journal   (Ind.),  that  Re- 
publican sentiment  is  opposed 
lo   the  League,  "but    when    a 
Democratic    candidal  e    whose 
war-record  is  as  unenviable  as  that  of  Watson  is  victorious  solely 
because  he  is  against  the  League,  the  results  are  truly  porten- 
tous of  what  November  will  bring."     And  it  continues: 

"Watson's  victory  in  particular  is  a  stinging  rebuke  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  Administration  record  as  supported  by 
Governor  Cox.  Democratic  nomination  in  Georgia  is  tanta- 
mount to  election.  When  Watson  goes  to  the  Senate  next  year 
it  will  be  because  the  venters  of  Georgia  want  their  representatives 
to  be  opponents  to  the  League  of  Nations.  So  earnest  are  they 
in  that  conviction,  and  that  is  especially  true  with  the  Democrats, 
that  they  are  willing  to  take  almost  any  man  Who  opposes  the 
League,  despite  an  otherwise  deplorable  record." 

The    Philadelphia    Bulletin    (Rep.)   finds    the   Georgia    voting 

significant  as  indicating  Democratic 
sentiment  in  the  midst  of  the  "solid 
South"  on  this  particular  phase  of 
the  President's  party  leadership. 
"With  one  of  the  States  of  the  solid 
South  going  against  the  Wilson  regime, 
what,"  asks  the  Wichita  Beacon  (Rep.), 

"will  the  whole  country  do'.'" 

In  the  Georgia  campaign,  the  Wash- 
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ington  Post  notes,  paid  Watson  advertisements  in  the  newspapers 
carried  this  quotation  from  Mr.  Watson's  personal  platform: 

"He  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  League  of  Nations,  root 
and  branch,  with  or  without  reservations.  He  believes  it  will 
be  a  war  league  instead  of  a  peace  league,  and  will  involve  us 
in  all  the  wars  of  the  world,  requiring  us  to  send  our  boys  to 
tight,  hired,  and  die  in  distant  lands  across  the  sea,  in  racial 
strifes  and  boundary  disputes,  with  which  we  are  not  concerned, 
in  every  quarter  of  (he  globe." 

In  a  statement  made  immediately  after  winning  the  primary, 
Mr.  Watson  said: 

"1  am  ete  ..Ay  opposed  to  any  League  of  Nations.  No  nag- 
above  ours.  Xo  foreign  congress  issuing  orders  to  ours.  No 
foreign  council  assessing  taxes  against  ours.  No  foreign  bank- 
rupt governments  unloading  their  debts  on  ours." 

Remembering  this  emphasis  on  the  League,  even  such  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Covenant  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
is  forced  to  admit  that  Mr.  Watson's  election  proves  that 
"Georgia  Democrats  are  against  the  Democratic  Administration 
and  specifically  against  it  on  the  League  of  Nations."  Yet  a  pro- 
League  daily  supporting  Harding,  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind. 
Rep.),  does  not  believe  that  Georgia  has  repudiated  the  League 
in  electing  Watson.  "It  is  entirely  uncertain  that  the  League 
is  unpopular  in  Georgia.  It  is  merely  certain  that  Watson  is 
popular."     And  Tin  <il<>l><  proceeds  to  argue  as  follows: 

•'Similar  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  other  supposed 
instances  of  the  League's  unpopularity.  Comparatively  few 
Senators  oppose  a  League  in  any  form.  Most  of  these  Senators 
have  been  reelected  despite  anti-League  declarations.  Their  suc- 
cess does  not  mean  that  even  their  own  electorate  agrees  entirely 
with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  suf- 
fered a  defeat  on  an  anti-League  platform,  and  Senator  Reed, 
of  Missouri,  altho  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  by  his  district,  was  rejected  by  t  lie  State  convention 
by  a  vote  of  1,070  to  490,  while  in  the  Democratic  senatorial 
primary  Missouri  returned  a  pro-League  candidate  by  an  emphatic 
majority.  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  could  a 
vote  be  shown  adverse  to  the  League  as  apart  from  a  candidate 
supporting  it,  such  evidence  would  be  of  contributory  value 
only.  Even  a  dozen  Senators  out  of  ninety-six  would  be  a  small 
representation  for  anti-League  sentiment.  The  alinement  of  the 
existing  Senate  personnel  is  a  plain  statement  that  the  nation 
favors  the  League.  Some  States  may  return  their  irreconcil- 
ables.  Even  a  new  irreconcilable  or  two  may  be  elected  to  bal- 
ance such  defeats  as  that  of  Senator  Gore.  To  claim  on  such  a 
basis  that  national  opinion  is  changing  from  pro-League  to  anti- 
League  would  be  to  forget  that  majorities,  and  not  minorities, 
still  govern." 

Similarly  Senator  Harrison,  of  Mississippi,  a  leader  in  Demo- 
cratic campaign  work,  insists  that  Mr.  Watson's  nomination  is 
only  a  proof  of  that  gentleman's  personal  political  strength  in 
his  own  Stale.  Watson  won,  says  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette  (Dem.),  "because  of  political  turmoil  due  to  recent  fac- 
tional fights  in  the  Georgia  democracy."  His  majority,  says  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  (Dem.),  "would  doubtless  have  been  as 
great,  if  nol  greater,  had  he  championed  the  League  and  opposed 
radicalism.'*  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  is  convinced 
that  "the  Democratic  party  as  a  whole  remains  firmly  in  line 
with  the  President  on  the  supreme  issue  made  by  his  Adminis- 
tration." Since  Mr.  Watson  will  take  the  place  of  Hoke  Smith, 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  points  out,  " one  anti-Leaguer 
is  merely  exchanged  for  another  anti-Leaguer"  and  the  "Demo- 
cratic roll-call  will  not  be  changed  when  the  question  of  making 
peace  with  Germany  again  comes  before  the  Senate." 

At  first  glance,  admits  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  in  Georgia, 
it  would  seem  that  Georgia  Democrats  were  opposed  to  the 
League,  "and  yet  analysis  of  the  primary  shows  that  in  the 
Congressional  contests,  in  which  in  not  less  than  five  districts 
the  issue  was  earned  direct  to  the  people  by  candidates  who 
adopted  the  Watson  platform,  the  fight  against  the  League 
was  lost."     So,  continues  this  Atlanta  paper: 


"While  the  victory  of  Mr.  Watson  can  not  be  minimized, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  defeat  of  every  candidate  for  Congress 
who  made  common  cause  with  him  is  not  without  significance 
as  far  as  approval  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the  record 
of  our  Congressmen  is  concerned 

"Undoubtedly  back  of  Mr.  Watson's  triumph  is  the  strong 
personality  of  the  man  and  his  grip  on  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
voters." 

Other  Georgia  papers  like  the  Savannah  News  and  Press 
also  agree  that  the  League  of  Nations  played  a  small  part  in  the 
success  of  Watson.  The  big  fact,  according  to  The  News,  "is 
that  Mr.  Watson  has  carefully  piled  up  the  results  of  this  and  that 
prejudice  through  year  after  year  and  his  exhibition  of  strength 
was  the  accumulative  effect  of  them  all."  The  Macon  Telegraph, 
still  another  Georgia  daily,  refuses  to  admit  that  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Watson  as  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Senate  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  election,  and  it  calls  upon  Democrats  to  support  Harry 
Stillwell  Edwards,  who  is  a  "candidate  for  the  Senate  on  the 
Progressive  ticket."  Edwards,  we  read,  "has  as  much  claim 
upon  the  Democrats  as  has  Thomas  Watson — perhaps  more — " 
and  "it  is  a  safe  prediction  that  Edwards  will  be  astonished 
with  the  vote  he  will  get  with  Watson  for  his  opponent." 

In  California  Samuel  M.  Shortridge  won  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  Senate,  making  the  race,  as  the  Richmond 
Journal  (Dem.)  notes,  "on  his  opposition  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  Johnson's  pet  aversion." 
The  San  Francisco  Argonaut  (Rep.)  believes  that  his  success  in 
so  important  a  State  as  California  "is  worth  attention  as  indi- 
cating the  mood  and  spirit  of  the  country  broadly  regarded." 
But  the  Los  Angeles  Times  (Rep.)  finds  in  Mr.  Shortridge's 
position  on  the  League  the  one  weakness  of  his  candidacy  as 
against  Senator  Phelan:  "Southern  California  is  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  reservations  protecting  Ameri- 
can sovereignty;  and  a  candidate  who  adopts  that  platform  is 
certain  to  receive  a  big  vote  here." 

In  Wisconsin  Mr.  Lenroot's  success  in  winning  a  renoniina- 
tion  to  the  Senate  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  is  generally  taken  by  the  press  to  have  little  significance 
as  far  as  the  League  issue  is  concerned.  It  is  significant,  say 
papers  like  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  New  York  Times  (Dem.), 
and  Manchester  Union  (Rep.),  in  showing  that  La  Follette's 
grip  on  his  State  is  weakening. 

Another  interesting  primary  result  was  that  in  North  Dakota. 
where  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College,  with  the  support  of  the  Non-Partizan  League, 
defeated  Senator  Gronna  in  the  primaries.  After  his  success. 
The  Nonpartisan  Leader  (St.  Paul)  notes,  he  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Herbert  Hoover  containing  this  sentence: 

"With  your  real  knowledge,  of  agricultural  problems,  both  in 
their  local  and  their  national  aspects,  your  election  will  be  a 
real  contribution  to  the  ability  of  the  Senate  to  deal  construc- 
tively with  these  matters." 

Mr.  Hoover  has  recently  made  a  statement  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  1  here  will  be  no  referendum  on  the  question  of 
League  or  no  League,  and  that  whichever  party  wins  the  elec- 
tion tin  new  Administration  will  be  forced  by  the  logic  of  events 
to  join  the  League.  Mr.  Hoover's  Washington  Herald  (Ind.) 
does  not  believe  that  primary  results  are  of  any  value  as  indicat- 
ing national  sentiment.  "The  effect  of  the  personal  equation 
on  the  voters'  choice  has  to  be  known,"  it  says,  "and  also  what 
he  considers  his  supreme  loyalty,  whether  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  to  a  party,  to  a  faction  of  it,  to  his  church,  or  to  his  race." 
What  has  happened,  comments  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
on  the  recent  primary  result,  is  "that  there  have  been  isolated 
verdicts,  confused  or  otherwise,  on  Southern  agrarianism,  on 
the  League  of  Nations  issue,  on  resurgent  pro-Germanism  and 
political  Adullamism,  on  northwestern  State  Socialism,  on  rail- 
road policy,  and  on  prohibition." 
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IS  THIS  GIANT  LINER  TO  BE  LOST  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  AVELL  AS  TO   GERMANY   AND  ENGLAND? 

The  Leviathan,  formerly  the  Hamburg-American  transatlantic  liner  Vatcrland,  is  said  to  be  sinking  into  junk  at  her  dock  in  Hoboken,  where 
she  has  been  idle  for  more  than  a  year.  It  would  cost  eight  million  dollars,  according  to  a  statement  in  the  New  York  Times,  to  put  her 
again  into  condition  for  service.  During  the  war  she  carried  to  Europe  more  American  soldiers  than  any  other  ship,  and  brought  more  of  them 
home.  Last  January  she  was  almost  sold  to  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  for  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the 
Times  statement  reminds  us,   "but  the  Hearst  papers  began  a  fight  against  the  sale,  and  in  the  end  the  deal  fell  through  and  the  Leviathan 

was  placed  in  charge  of  her  little  crew  of  caretakers  and  tied  up  in  Hoboken." 


AMERICA  AND   GERMANY   AS   SHIPMATES 


T! 


"*HERE  ARE  ALWAYS  TWO  SIDES  to  every  ques- 
tion, but  there  seem  to  be  three  or  four  sides  to  the 
Harriman-Hamburg  American  ship  merger,"  remarks 
the  Buffalo  Express.  Certainly  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  extent  that  Germany  will  be  benefited  by  the  twenty- 
year  "fifty-fifty"  agreement  entered  into  by  these  corporations, 
which  has  been  discust  in  former  numbers  of  The  Literary 
Digest.  Such  well-known  men  as  Kermit  Roosevelt  and 
General  Goethals  have  resigned  from  Harriman  shipping  in- 
terests, because,  as  report  has  it,  they  felt  that  Germany  was 
being  given  aid  at  this  time  which  in  a  few  years  would  enable 
her  to  regain  her  prewar  position  in  the  shipping  world ;  and  the 
American  Steamship  Owners'  Association  of  New  York  is  "un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  contract  with  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  or  any  alliance  with  Germany,"  according  to  the  New  York 
Times,  yet  Admiral  Benson,  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
announces  that  he  believes  "the  contract  is  a  good  thing,  and  in 
the  end  it  will  prove  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine." 

A.  E.  Clegg,  vice-president  of  the  Kerr  Steamship  Company,  of 
the  Harriman  group,  has  also  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Kerr  Navigation  Corporation,  another  member  of  the  Harriman 
combine,  because,  as  he  says, "  the  contract  between  the  Harriman 
interests  and  the  Hamburg-American  Line  is  unfair  to  American 
shipping  interests  and  unduly  favorable  to  the  Germans."  After 
resigning,  he  and  his  partner  sold  to  the  Harriman  interests  their 
company  stock  for  $4,900,000,  and  the  money  was  immediately 
seized  by  Federal  officials,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  the 
recipients  for  one  of  them)  from  leaving  the  United  States 
before  paying  excess-profits  taxes,  if  tiny  were  found  to  be  due, 
says  The  Times.  Friends  of  Air.  Clegg  and  his  partner,  Mr. 
Kerr,  however,  declare  that  both  men  intended  to  reinvest  the 
money  in  American  shipping,  in  accordance  with  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  These  arc  t  lie  "  three  or  four  sides  to  the  question" 
referred  to  by  the  Buffalo  Express.  Meanwhile,  another  de- 
cisive step  in  the  shipping  alliance,  between  Germany  and 
America  is  reported  as  taken  by  the  North  German  Lloyds  and 


the  United  States  Mail  Steamship  Company,  in  an  agreement 
identical  in  some  respects  with  the  Harriman  contract. 

General  Goethals,  former  president  of  the  American  Ship  and 
Commerce  Corporation — the  Harriman  company — and  Kermit 
Roosevelt,  former  secretary,  who  recently  resigned,  made  no 
statements  explaining  their  action,  but  Mr.  Clegg  intimates  that 
their  resignations  were  actuated  by  the  too-friendly  attitude  of 
the  majority  of  the  directors  toward  Hamburg-American  in- 
terests. And  to  show  that  Germany  is  to  gain  from  the  agree- 
ment more  than  is  her  due,  he  quotes  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Hamburg  (Germany)  Schiffahrt  Zeitung,  which  is  said  to  repre- 
sent Germany's  attitude  toward  the  twenty-year  agreement: 

"After  the  armistice  and  the  signing  of  peace,  many  people 
thought  that  the  Hamburg-American  Line — and  with  it  Ger- 
many— must  renounce  not  only  its  fleet,  but  also  the  device: 
'  Mein  Feld  ist  die  Welt'  (my  field  is  the  world). 

"Unflinching  will,  shrewd  negotiations,  and  firm  resolution  to 
work  anew  have  prevented  the  Entente  from  reaching  the  above 
aim.  What  the  representatives  of  the  Hnpng  (Hamburg- 
American  Line),  Managing  Director  Cuno  and  Director  Hulder- 
man,  have  brought  back  from  New  York  is  the  first  beginning 
of  new-world  influence.  The  agreement  with  the  Harriman 
firm  is  the  first  step  on  the  way  from  nothing  to  a  new  prime. 
The  German  flag  will  again  wave  over  the  ocean,  and,  tho  the 
title  be  changed  to  Hamburg- A  merika  Linie  < lemeinschaftdii d st 
(partnership  service),  the  basis  is  German,  and  the  hope  remains 
that  in  twenty  years  the  old  Hamburg-American  ships  will  again 
traverse  the  seas. 

"...  Each  company  has  the  right,  under  the  agreement,  to 
provide  up  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  required  for  every 
service.  Actually,  of  course,  Harriman  will  provide  all  the 
vessels  at  first,  but  the  tonnage  will  be  redistributed  as  the 
Hamburg-American  fleet  is  rebuilt.'" 

This  redistribution  of  tonnage  is  one  <>f  the  mosl  striking 
points  in  favor  of  Germany,  declares  Mr.  Clegg,  and  his  friends 
believe  it  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  Congressional  investigation 
of  the  whole  shipping  situation.  Altho  each  company  i-  limited 
to  fifty  per  cent,  in  tonnage  furnished,  Mr.  Clegg  points  out  that 
as  soon  as  new  Hamburg-American  ships  are  built,  American 
vessels  used  on  certain  routes  will  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  new  German  craft.     Furthermore,   troes  on   Mr. 

Clegg: 
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"The  contract  throughout  is  stamped  with  the  German  desire 
to  be  helped  over  the  next  five  years,  when  probably  only  the 
Americans  will  have  steamers.  After  five  years  every  slip-up  or 
default  of  the  Americans  is  an  advantage  for  the  Germans  for  the 
balance  of  the  contract  period.  Therefore  Americans  will  act 
as  a  crutch  for  the  German  company  for  the  next  five  years,  and 
it  is  during  these  five  years  that,  in  the  reconstruction  of  world 
trades,  the  maritime  nations  will  strive  to  get  as  great  a  portion 
of  world  carrying  ti'ade  as  is  possible." 

Other  charges,  which  Mr.  Clegg  offers  to  substantiate  before 
any  authorized  board  or  commission,  are: 

"1.  The  contract  gives  to  the  Germans  fifty  per  cent,  of  an 
American  trade  which  otherwise  would  almost  wholly  be  in  the 
hands  cf  American  corporations. 

"2.  Forces  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  ships  from  ser- 
vices w  ach  they  have  made  remunerative. 

"3.  Precludes  the  possibility  of  an  American  employing  addi- 
tional tonnage  in  particular  trades  which  he  has  made  profitable. 

"4.  In  event  of  war  the  Americans  will  lose  all  advantages 
which  have  accrued  to  them  during  the  period  of  development." 

The  Harriman  and  German  interests,  Mr.  Clegg  further  as- 
serts, are  considering  a  "pooling  interest  and  division  of  profits," 
but  Admiral  Benson  definitely  states  that  no  such  contract  has 
been  entered  into,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
"Admiral  Benson,"  we  read  on,  "thinks  the  agreement  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who  made  it  must, 
have  believed  it  for  their  own  interests,  so  it  is  a  fair  question 
whether  some  foreign  citizens  are  better  guardians  of  our  own 
interests  than  our  own. people."  And  Admiral  Benson  is  quoted 
in  the  Philadelphia  Pubic  Ledger  as  saying  that — 

"If  the  United  States  is  to  make  use,  and  prompt  use,  of  the 
vast  shipping  material  the  war  left  on  our  hands,  as  well  as  the 
vast  plant,  with  which  we  found  ourselves,  to  manufacture  new 
shipping,  there  coiild  be  no  justification  for  our  rejecting  the  part- 
nership which  the  once  premier  steamship  line  of  the  world  of- 
fered us.  If  we  hadn't  accepted  the  offer  the  British  would 
have,  and  Scandinavian  shippers  are  nibbling  at  it,  too." 

"So  there  is  no  occasion  for  special  excitement  "  over  the  pro- 
test of  the  American  Steamship  Owners'  Association  over  the 
Harriman-Hamburg-Ameriean  agreement,  declares  the  New 
York  World,  for — - 

"This  corporation  defendant  to  the  accusations  of  the  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Association  is  as  much  an  American  concern  as 
any  ship  or  company  represented  in  the  association.  It  is  pre- 
sumably as  capable  of  looking  after  its  own  interests  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  carrying  trade  in  which  it  is  engaged  as 
any  of  these  accusers.  To  imply,  therefore,  that  it  is  engaged 
principally  in  fostering  German  intei'ests  and  restoring  Germany 
to  the  high  seas  where  it  was  before,  the  war  is  to  fly  in  the  face 
not  alone  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case  but  of  the  facts  as  shown 
by  the  contract  itself. 

"The  United  States  Government  is  not  engaged  directly  or 
indirectly  in  keeping  Germany  off  the  seas  for  any  purpose,  and 
least  of  all  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  private  monopoly  in  the 
carrying  trade  either  in  the  interest  of  a  special  group  of  Amer- 
ican shippers  or  in  the  interest  of  British  shippers." 

Tlie  interests  of  British  shippers,  however,  seem  to  be  well 
1  aken  care  of  by  England.  Altho  Britain  is  said  to  have  been  out- 
maneuvei'ed  by  the  Shipping  Board  in  the  Harriman  deal,  the 
Uovernment  at  Washington,  says  a  special  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  World,  has  received  advices  from  London  to  the 
effect  that  forty  former  German  liners  and  cargo  vessels,  the  best 
of  several  lines,  which  were  awarded  to  England  by  the  Repara- 
tions Commission,  are  to  be  sold  to  their  former  owners  just  as 
soon  as  existing  laws  preventing  their  sale  can  be  amended  by 
Parliament.  This,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  Admiral  Benson, 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  Harriman  combine  with  the  Ham- 
burg-American  Line. 

"There  is  not  a  single  detail  of  this  latter  transaction  that  needs 
to  be  kept  dark;  there  are  no  skeletons  in  our  closet,"  asserts 
Admiral  Benson.  "We  have  a  lot  of  shipping  that  has  to  be 
set  going  or  it  will  eat  its  head  off."     One  of  the  ships  that  is  said 


to  be  ••eating  its  head  off"  is  the  Leviathan — formerly  the  Ham- 
burg-American Vaterland,  which,  we  are  told  in  the  New  York 
Times,  "has  deteriorated  in  the  mud  of  her  Hoboken  dock  to  so 
great  an  extent  that  it  will  require  an  outlay  of  not  less  than 
$8,000,000  to  put  her  again  into  condition  for  sea  sendee."  What 
makes  matters  more  embarrassing  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board  is  that  there  are  no  bidders  for  the  giant  vessel. 
It  was  to  prevent  such  waste  as  the  Leviathan  represents,  Ave 
are  told,  that  Admiral  Benson  favored  the  Harriman  deal,  which 
provides,  he  says: 

"That  the  American  merchant  marine  through  the  Harriman 
interests  which  are  held  to  be  one  hundred  per  cent.  American, 
obtains  the  good  will  and  facilities  of  the  company  wdiich  pre- 
vious to  the  war  was  the  premier  steamship  line  of  the  world." 

Furthermore,  adds  the  fighting  Admiral,  in  denying  the  asser- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Clegg: 

"1.  At  no  time  either  now  or  in  the  future  can  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  supply  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage 
necessary  to  fill  shipping  requirements  on  routes  established 
under  the  agreement. 

"2.  The  Harriman  fine  is  to  place  at  once  on  the  various  and 
especially  favorable  routes  400,000  tons  of  shipping. 

"3.  This  tonnage  can  be  augmented  only  when  shipping 
demands  augmentation  and  when  it  is  necessary  the  Germans 
can  place  on  any  route  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  additional  ton- 
nage required. 

"4.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  agreement  for  a  division  or 
pooling  of  gross  earnings,  but  the  American  lines  are  to  retain 
earnings  of  American  ships,  and  only  that  earned  by  German 
ships  will  go  to  the  Hamburg-American  Line." 

Everything  considered,  says  the  New  York  Times — 

"Admiral  Benson  may  be  right,  but  even  his  word  should 
not  be  taken  as  final.  Before  the  contract  with  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  goes  into  operation  it  should  be  considered  from 
every  angle,  and  each  clause  should  be  scanned  to  detect  mischief 
to  the  American  merchant  marine.  Let  the  search-light  of 
publicity  be  turned  on  every  recess  of  it.  Better  to  be  safe  than 
to  be  sorry.     American  interests  must  come  first." 


THE   TIMBER   FAMINE 

THE  AMAZEMENT  of  European  visitors  at  the  large 
number  of  wooden  houses  in  America,  in  contrast  to  the 
Old  World,  where  they  are  so  costly  as  to  be  a  luxury, 
may  soon  be  a  common  feeling  here,  too,  if  the  lofty  prices  of 
lumber  continue  on  their  upward  pathway.  And  dark  predic- 
tions of  this  sort  are  being  freely  bruited  in  view  of  the  threaten- 
ing shortage  of  timber.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  say  the 
New  York  Call,  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  and  several  other  papers  across  the 
country,  high  lumber  prices  are  acting  as  a  serious  check  to 
farming,  stock-raising,  and  dairying,  thus  tending  to  keep  up 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Forest-fires  are  also  destroying  a  part 
of  the  available  supply  of  timber,  altho  they  have  not  been  as 
serious  as  usual  tins  year.  But  "the  timber  of  the  country  as  a 
wmole  is  being  used  five  times  as  fast  as  it  is  being  produced," 
The  Call  reminds  us,  and  it  adds  the  fact  that  "in  1880  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  standing  timber  was  publicly  owned;  now 
about  four-fifths  of  it  is  privately  owned,  having  passed  to 
private  hands  through  government  grants  and  direct  sales,  and 
through  certain  land  laws."  "Nevertheless,  we  are  still  the 
third  country  in  the  world  in  respect  to  forest  acreage,"  is  the 
encouraging  comment  of  the  Tampa  News-Tribune. 

Of  our  original  forests  about  half  are  left,  estimates  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce.  Of  that  which  is  gone,  about  one- 
third  is  said  to  have  been  lumbered,  one-third  destroyed  by 
forest-fires,  and  the  remaining  third  wasted.  "Last  year," 
notes  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "as  far  as  forest-fires  are  concerned, 
was  one  of  the  worst  in  the  history  of  Michigan  and  absolutely 
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THE    GREASED    PIG — ONE   WAT   TO    STOP    HIM. 

— On-  in  tlic  Chicago  Tribune. 


ONE    WAT    TO    ROUT   HIM, 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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CHASE   THEM   AWAY. 

— Murphy  in  the  New  York  American. 
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THE    CURE. 
-McCarthy  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


LITTLE    RENT-SCENES    THAT    FATHER.    WOULD    LIKE    TO    SEE   COME    TRCK 


the  worst  in  the  history  <,f  (ho  country  as  a  whole."  Theso 
papers  agreo  that  our  waste  of  timber  is  becoming  prodigious, 
and  that  something  must  be  done  about  it.  As  we  read  in  the 
New  York  Timt 

"Lumber  prices  have  risen  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  general 
increase,  heavy  as  that  has  been.  Already  the  fact  has  como 
home  to  every  one.  The  manufacturer  and  the  farmer  feel  it 
when  they  buy  new  vehicles  and  tool-handles,  when  they  repair 


old  buildings  or  put  up  new  ones.  The  universal  shortage  of 
housing  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  scarcity  and  tho  high 
prices  of  laths,  shingles,  and  lumber.  The  scarcity  of  wood 
pulp  is  felt  in  the  cost  not  only  of  books  and  newspapers,  but  of 
every  article  that  comes  into  the  homo  in  a  paper  wrapper  Of 
cardboard  container.  And  unless  drastic  measures  are  taken 
to  correct  the  ratio  of  cutting  to  tho  growth  of  timber  tho  prices 
of  all  wood  products  are  destined  to  advance  even  more  sharply. 
"We  can  not  plead  that  this  predicament  is  the  result  of  any 
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lack  of  resources.  Outside  of  privately  owned  forests  and  of 
public  reserves  upon  which  cutting  is  forbidden  there  are  no  less 
than  eighty  million  acres  of  land  largely  unfit  for  farming,  but 
available  for  reforesting,  which  is  at  present  an  unproductive 
waste.  A  much  larger  area  is  only  partly  productive,  and,  being 
widely  scattered  and  unprotected,  is  yearly  devastated  by  forest - 
fires.  At  only  a  few  scattered  points  is  forestry  practised  as  it 
has  been  for  generations  in  Europe,  so  that  the  timber  is  cut 
only  when  it  reaches  maturity  and  with  reference  to  the  steady 
productivity  of  the  forest  as  a  whole. 

"In  no  other  field  can  conservation  be  practised  with  such 
early  and  certain  returns.  The  national  resources  in  water- 
power,  coal,  and  iron  are  limited;  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
prevent  present  waste.  Forest  lands  are  sufficiently  abundant 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  nation  indefinitely.  With  adequate 
foresight  and  care,  lumber  should  bo  among  the  cheapest  of 
commodities  and  even  a  prime  article  of  export  to  Em-ope. 
Private  owners  should  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  a  forest  is  not  a  bonanza  to  be  exploited  and  then  abandoned, 
hut  a  property  that  can  be  made  to  yield  large  annual  dividends 
in  perpetuity.  Waste  lands  which  can  not  be  made  productive 
in  the  present  generation  should  be  scientifically  planted  and 
cared  for  by  the  States  and  the  nation." 

Oregon  and  Washington,  we  are  told  by  the  Rochester  Demo- 
crat and  Chronicle  in  another  editorial  on  reforestation,  "seem 
to  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  for  vigorous  action  to  replace 
the  forests  which  have  been  destroyed,  and  have  planted  a  total 
of  one  million  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  young  trees, 
principally  Douglas  rir,  in  the.  past  year."  We  also  read  in  the 
Seattle  Times  a  statement  of  the  city's  Industrial  Educational 
Bureau  to  the  effect  that  in  America  alone  fifty  billion  feet  of 
lumber  are  needed  for  homes,  and  that  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington alone  can  produce   annually   "for  an  indefinite  period," 


but  for  at  least  seventy-five  years,  four  billion  feet  of  the  fifty 
billion  which  the  country  needs.  So  J.  J.  Underwood,  writing 
in  the  Seattle  Times,  wonders  if  the  Forest  Service  is  right  in  its 
estimates  of  our  timber  resources  and  its  remedy  for  a  timber 
shortage  and  for  high  lumber  prices.     Says  Mr.  Underwood: 

""While  admitting  that  the  picture  may  be  truly  drawn,  there 
is  a  very  serious  question  in  the  minds  of  Western  legislators 
whether  the  Forest  Service  has  presented  the  right  answer  to 
the  problem  in  urging  legislation  for  the  creation  of  additional 
forest  reserves:  In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Forest  Service  has  been  in  existence  nearly  twenty  years  and  has 
done  practically  nothing  toward  reforestation,  altho  it  has  been 
constantly  talking  about  that  subject  for  more  than  a  decade. 

"Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  conservationists  first  began  the 
dissemination  of  propaganda  that  led  to  the  creation  of  forest 
reserves,  the  public  was  told,  through  a  great  array  of  figures, 
that  the  last  stick  of  lumber  would  be  cut  in  the  year  1918. 
This  proved  to  be  a  fallacy.  But,  nevertheless,  there  is  good 
ground  for  the  belief  that  the  nation  is  using  up  lumber  about 
three  times  as  fast  as  it  is  producing  it.  Within  a  lifetime  the 
lumber  industry  has  moved  from  the  Northeast  to  the  North- 
west, and  it  can't  go  beyond  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  make  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the 
lumber  supply  and  to  try  to  evolve  some  plan  that  will  perpetu- 
ate the  industry. 

"At  the  time  the  foi'cst  reserves  were  created  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  loose  talk  about  the  Forest  Service  being  able  to  control 
and  iceep  down  lumber  prices.  The  prediction  has  not  been 
borne  otit  by  the  facts.  Rather  the  opposite  condition  prevailed. 
Lumber  has  advanced  steadily  in  price  ever  since,  and  there  is 
no  indication  of  an  immediate  decrease.  It  has  not  been  proved 
that  4:he  national  forests  have  been  a  success.  Comparatively 
very  little  lumber  has  been  cut  from  them,  and  lumber  like 
any  other  crop  should  be  cut  when  ripened." 


TOPICS    IN   BRIEF 


A  "Red"  is  one  who  hasn't  read  enough. — Richmond  News  Leader. 

now  proceed  to  rock  the  eandi- 


The  hand  thai  rocked  the  cradli 
dates. — Financial  America. 
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"  Love's  Labour's  Lost"  wasn't  a  tragedy:  but  a  lost  love  of  laboris.— 
Associated  Editors  (Chicago). 

You  don't  have  to  get  your  portrait  painted  nowadays  in  order  to  be 
"done  in  oil." — Columbia  Record. 

Tx  Lenine's  claim  of  ultimate  world-domination  lie  sa.\s  nothing  about 
conquering  Ireland. — Syracuse  Herald. 

Campaign-fund  managers  are  find- 
ing out  that  money  sometimes  talks 
too  much. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Both  parties  are  apprehensive  lest 
the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  will 
be  the  hand  that  rocks  the  boat. — 
Washington  Post. 

If  Governor  Cox's  figures  are  cor- 
rect he  should  refer  to  the  Presidential 
place  as  "the  highest  office  in  the 
land." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  an  easier  mat- 
ter to  move  coal  in  America  if  Italy 
wasn't  offering  thirty-five  dollars  a 
ton  for  it. — Molinc  Dispatch. 

Candidates  Cox  and  Harding  will 
conduct  their  campaigns  mainly  by 
speeches,  but  Candidate  Debs  has 
decided  to  stick  to  the  pen. — Columbia 
Record. 

The  Louisville  Courier  -  Journal 
suggests  that  the  slogan,  "A  Full 
Gasoline  Tank  for  theWorkingman," 
might  prove  helpful  to  the  party  that 
adopted  it. — Canton  News. 

It  seems  strange  that  men  will 
quit  work  to  show  their  sympathy  for 
a  suffering  few,  but  won't  keep  work- 
ing to  show  their  sympathy  for  the 
suffering  many. — Cleveland  News. 

Not  until  Governor  Cox  stated 
that  fifteen  million  dollars  was  sought 
to  secure  a  White  House  for  Senator 
Harding  did  we  realize  the  awful 
seriousness  of  the  housing  crisis. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Protected  by  George  Matthew  Admits. 

THE   HOT  POTATO. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 


In  politics  money  talks  by  touch-   Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Tin:  coal-barons  seem  determined  to  keep  the  home  fins  yearning. — 
Tacoma  Ledger. 

The  electoral  college  is  another  one  that  always  guarantees  its  graduates 
a   position. — Louisville  Post. 

The  dough-boy  didn't  invent   this  treat-'em-rough  policy.     The  laun- 
dries began  it. — Toledo  News  Bee. 

"Women's  gowns  are  designed  by   men,   but.  thank   Heavens,    we  don't 
have  to  wear  em! — Boston  Shoe  Retailer. 

Candidate  Debs  may  be  down, 
but  he's  not  out. — Columbia  Record. 

Mayor  MacSwiney  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  all  the  other 
starving  people  of  Europe. — Toledo 
Blade. 

Farmers  are  begging  for  cars,  that 
is  to  say,  freight-cars.  They  already 
have  the  limousines.  —  Minneapolis 
Journal. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  good  many 
housewives  have  stopt  playing  bridge 
and  are  now  playing  Bridget. — Spring- 
Jield  Republican. 

You  can  say  one  tiling  for  a  mon- 
archy. It  doesn't  inspire  an  epidemic 
of  platitudinous  speeches  every  four 
years. — Nashville  Banner. 

Drama  in  high  finance.  Act  I. 
Fifty  per  cent,  in  ninety  days.  Act 
IT.  Fifty  cents  on  the  dollar. — As- 
sociated Editors  (Chicago). 

At  present  prices,  an  apple  a  day 
will  keep  the  doctor  away  because 
there  will  be  nothing  left  with  which 
to  pay  him. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

The  Germans  say  the  Allies  are 
drunk  with  victory.  Anybody  who 
could  get  drunk  on  this  sort  of  victory 
would  be  cock-eyed  after  smelling  a 
sour  apple. — Buffalo  News. 

You  can  laugh- at  the  poor  boobs 
who  fell  for  Ponzi's  pipe-dream,  but 
your  Uncle  Samuel  shot  a  cool  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  on 
wooden  ships. — Cincinnati  Inquirer. 
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BRITISH   LABOR'S   STAND    FOR   SOVIET   RUSSIA 


WHEN  BRITISH  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  au- 
thorized a  "Council  of  Action"  to  demand  that  the 
Government  make  no  war  either  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  Soviet  Russia  over  the  issue  of  Poland,  under  threat  of 
withdrawal  of  labor  in  every  form  necessary  to  prevent  it, 
Premier  Lloyd  George  replied,  "That  is  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able challenges  ever  given  to  democracy,"  and  it  "will  be  re- 
sisted by  all  the  resources  of  the  Government."  At  the  same 
time  the  Premier  declared  to  the  House  of  Commons  that 
government  policy,  in  fact  and  as  repeatedly  announced,  "would 
appear  to  differ  in  no  way  from 


ij 


that  enunciated  at  the  Labor 
Conference,"  so  that "  this  swing- 
ing of  a  sledge-hammer  at  an 
open  door  is  intended  only  for 
display."  But  Labor  spokesmen 
continue  to  justify  then  ultima- 
tum; the  "Council  of  Action" 
sent  representatives  to  France 
whom  that  Government  expelled, 
and  local  councils  of  action  have 
been  formed  in  London  and 
elsewhere.      On    the    one   hand, 

• 

British  Labor  voices,  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  back  the  direct- 
action  policy  of  the  "committee 
of  safety";  on  the  other  hand, 
speakers  and  press  virulently  at- 
tack this  "advent  of  Bolshev- 
ism" in  England.  The  Council 
of  Action  is  not  merely  the  cen- 
tral executive  body  of  trade- 
unionism,  declares  the  Conserva- 
tive and  aristocratic  Morning 
Pod.  but  "the  outpost  of  Rus- 
sian Bolshevism  in  this  country, 
taking  its  orders  from  Jews  in 
Moscow.  It  is  the  London 
Soviet.  Thus  has  come  to  pass 
the  chief  object  of  the  Bolshevik 
conspiracy  from  the  first,  and 
the  main  purpose  of  the  Jewish 
international  secret   societies   is 

now  being  fulfilled  before  our  eyes."  Poland  or  no  Poland, 
continues  The  Pod,  "the  Council  intends  to  force  the  British 
Government  to  recognize  the  Soviet;  lure,  then,  we  have  a 
government  behind  the  government  dictating  to  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  We  affirm  that  the  position  is  intolerable.  .  .  . 
'I'd  dall>  and  to  compromise  is  to  lose  all.  And  to  lose  it  to 
whom?  -To  a  gang  of  foreign  Jews,  whose  motive  and  in- 
spiration are  a  mortal  hatred  of  the  British  Empire  and  a  fierce 
desire  to  destroy  it." 

"If  the  issue  is  that  of  the  constitution  against  the  Com- 
munists," observes  The  Daily  Mail,  "the  whole  nation  may  be 
trusted  to  range  its<lf  resolutely  behind  the  Government."  Tin; 
Evening  Standard  calls  it  "the  Council  of  Reaction,"  and,  if 
taken  seriously: 

"All  that  can  be  said  is  that  a  more  reactionary  move  in  the 
political  game  has  not  been  taken  in  this  country  for  centuries. 
All  our  popular  liberties  and  our  constitutional  Bystem  are  to  bo 


THE   •'  HOUSE  "-BREAKER. 


Overthrow  of  the  Parliament  of  Democracj 
"  Council  of  Act  ion." 


swept  away  by  a  clique  of  Labor  officials,  who  are  to  have  abso- 
lute power  over  everybody — until  they  are  swept-  away  by  some 
other  faction." 

While  the  British'  public  is  taking  the  Council  "with  the 
philosophic  phlegm  that  it  always  exhibits  to  what  has  no  imme- 
diate practicahsignilicance,"  according  to  The  Pull  Mall  Gazette — ■ 

"None  the  less,  the  claim  of  Soviet  supremacy — for  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to — and  the  preparing  of  machine^ry  to  cany 
out  Lenine's  injunction  of  'civil  war'  will  be  stored  in  the 
community's   memory,   and    will   help   to  give   decision  to  the 

nation's  course  when  it  feels 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
enemies  of  democracy  to  be 
brought  to  a  definite  settlement. 
.  .  .  Their  real  troubles  will  not 
begin  until  they  attempt  some 
practical  interference  with  those 
rights  upon  which  Englishmen 
and  Russians  set  such  very  di- 
\  erse  valuation.  The  direction 
in  which  they  seem  to  be  court- 
ing trouble  most  actively  at  the 
moment  is  in  the  institution  of 
'  local  councils,'  which  impetuous 
spirits  are  quite  likely  to  con- 
vert into  'Red'  Guard  detach- 
ments for  the  general  bullying  of 
their  respective  neighborhoods. 
The  development  of  this  sort  of 
thing  will  very  shortly  bring  the 
Soviet-mongers  to  a  sense  of  some 
facts  about  England  and  her 
population  which  in  the  ecstasy 
of  their  new  toy  they  are  apt 
to  overlook." 


So,  too,  The  Telegraph  remarks 
that  "Englishmen  are  bad  folks 
to  bully,  winch  is  a  point  in- 
sufficiently appreciated  by  our 
insular  Bolsheviki,"  and  adds: 

"The  group  which  aims  at  de- 
stroying our  Parliamentary,  as 
well  as  our  economic,  system 
will  try  to  use  this  Council  to 
promote  their  ends.  They  hope 
that  'Labor'  will  accustom  itself 
to  the  idea  of  having  public, 
business  discust,  and  even  de- 
The  prerogative  of  questioning 

and 


;>  dream  of  the 


— Punch  (London). 


cided  by  bodies  of  this  kind. 

Ministers  and  calling  them  to  account  will  be  assumed; 
the  next  step  will  be  for  the  Council  to  dictate  national  policy, 
and  enforce  its  decrees  by  the  threat  of  direct  action.  Already 
it  has  plunged  into  diplomacy.  .  .  .  The  Sovietists,  British  and 
Russian,  scoff  at  representation,  and  dislike  elections  regularly 
and  scientifically  conducted.  They  prefer  small  semisocret 
Committees  and  conclaves,  selected  not  by  the  vote  of  definite 
constituencies,  but  in  hole-and-corner  meetings  of  wire-pullers 
and  political  or  industrial  'bosses.'  This  Council  of  Action 
is  a  case  in  point ." 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Labor  Conference  of  about 
one  thousand  delegates,  said  to  represent  some  six  million 
organized  workers,  instructed  the  Council  of  Action  to  remain 
in  being  until  they  have  secured: 

"(1)  An  absolute  guaranty  that  the  armed  forces  of  Croat 
Britain  shall  not  be  used  in  support  of  Poland.  Baron  Wrangel, 
or  any  other  military  or  naval  effort  against  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment.     (2)  The  withdrawal  of  all  British  naval  forces  operating 
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directly  or  indirectly  as  a  blockading  influence  against  Russia. 
(3)  The  recognition  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  and  the 
establishment  of  unrestricted  trading  and  commercial  relation- 
ships between  Great  Britain  and  Russia." 

The  Council  of  Action  is  authorized  "to  take  any  steps  that 
may  be  necessary"  to  make  the  declared  policy  effective,  in- 
cluding power  "to  call  for  any  and  every  form  of  withdrawal  of 
Labor  which  circumstances  may  require."  The  Conference 
"calls    upon    eA'ery    trade-union   official,    executive   committee, 


and  the  inevitably  beneficial  effects  of  that  demonstration 
everywhere  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  We  admit  that 
the  action  of  Labor  amounted  to  an  'insurrection.'  What  wo 
do  not  admit  is  that  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  cause  of 
constitutional  and  representative  democratic  government  need 
prevent  us  from  welcoming  such  an  insurrection." 

The  New  Commonwealth,  organ  of  non-manual  workers,  says: 

"There  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  Labor  Committee  represented  the  considered  opinion 
of  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  all.  the  workers  in  the 
land — non-manual  as  well  as  manual.  The  'Council 
of  Action'  may  appear  to  be,  superficially,  uncon- 
stitutional, but  war  in  any  form  as  a  remedy  for 
any  dispute  is  so  unconstitutional  that  one  is  driven 
to  resort  to  unconstitutional  means  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  constitution." 


^^=^h 


John  Bill—  "  Why  try  to  jump  it,  when  there's  the  bridge  ?  " 

— John  Bull  (London). 


local  council  of  action,  and  the  membership  in  general  to  act 
swiftly,  loyally,  and  courageously  in  order  to  sweep  away  secret 
bargaining  and  diplomacy  and  to  assure  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  Great  Britain  may  be  in  accord  with  the  well-known  desires 
of  the  people  for  an  end  to  war  and  the  interminable  threats 
of  war." 

The  "Council  of  Action"  consists  of  five  Labor  party  members 
of  Parliament,  five  representatives  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Trade-Union  Congress,  five  representatives  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Labor  party,  and  nine  coopted 
members  representing  organizations. 

As  the  leading  organ  of  this  movement,  the  London  Daily 
Herald  insists  that  "dh'ect  action  wins"  against  government 
contentions  which  have  been  "exposed  as  lies."  The  "morality" 
of  direct  action  is  "once  for  all  established,"  so  also  is  "its 
power,"  realized  by  Labor's  unanimity  in  this  crisis: 

"From  every  quarter  of  the  country,  those  people  who  in  the 
event  of  war  or  of  blockade  have  to  do  the  fighting  and  the  work- 
ing, the  production  and  the  transport,  have  declared  that  they 
will  not  do  any  of  these  things  at  the  bidding  of  a  reactionary 
government.  They  will  not  make  war  upon  their  brothers  of 
the  working-class  in  Russia.  They  will  down  tools  instan- 
taneously rather  than  do  so." 

The  editor  of  The  Herald,  George  Lansbury,  a  member  of  the 
Council,  writes: 

"Henceforth  all  governments  will  understand  that  in  the 
making  of  peace  and  war  organized  Labor  in  these  islands  is 
determined  to  make  its  voice  heard— and  heard  effectively. 

"The  policy  of  secrecy,  of  trickery,  and  of  make-believe  is 
once  and  for  all  abolished,  and  henceforth  if  there  is  fighting 
it  shall  be  fighting  for  causes  which  the  nation  understands. 

"The  Prime  Minister  may  attempt  feeble  jokes  about  Soviets. 
As  the  days  pass  he  will  discover  that  the  master  forces  of  Britain 
are  determined,  as  never  before,  that  the  blood  and  sweat,  the 
toil  and  labor  of  laboring  men  and  laboring  women  shall  not  be 
spent  on  the  prosecution  of  wars  for  the  sake  of  capitalism." 

In  British  weeklies  we  find  The  New  Statesman  declaring: 

"The  day  on  which  the  Council  of  Action  was  formed  was  a 
greater  day  for  Europe  than  even  that  on  which  the  Covenant 
[of  the  League  of  Nations]  was  signed.  British  labor  has  forced 
the  whole  world  to  realize  the  sincere  and  profound  determina- 
tion of  this  country  to  establish  and  maintain  peace  at  all  costs; 


G.  K.  Chesterton's  New  Witness  thinks  that  the 
threat  of  direct  action  has  not  been  seriously  regarded 
because  the  'Council's  decree  against  war  with  Russia 
"'undoubtedly  expresses  the  view  of  the  majority  of 
the  people."  But  if  the  Council  of  Action  should  at- 
tempt to  back  up  the  coal-miners'  desire  for  nation- 
alization by  a  threat  of  a  general  strike,  The  Witness 
believes  that  the  majority  would  be  found  against 
such  misuse  of  power.  "The  referendum  is  as  avail- 
able, to  the  Labor  party  as  to  the  Government;  we 
fear  that  the  one  will  be  as  unlikely  to  use  its  machin- 
ery as  the  other."  In  The  Clarion,  edited  by  Robert 
Blatchford  and  Alexander  M.  Thompson,  it  is  contended 
that  a  flaw  in  the  "constitution"  may  be  overcome  by  referen- 
dums  on  specific  questions  like  peace  with  Bolshevik  Russia  and 
the  nationalization  of  mines.  While  Labor's  intervention  in  the 
Polish  muddle  was  "undoubtedly  justified,"  hearty  agreement  is 
exprest  with  Mr.  Tom  Shaw,  M.P.,  "that  the  necessities  of  the 
case  did  not  justify  the  creation  of  the  district  Soviets  which 
have  been  established  under  cover  cf  the  emergency." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  we  note,  treats  the  situation  as  a 
showdown  of  public  opinion,  compared  to  imperfect  repre- 
sentation of  it  in  the  machine  of  present  government  which  is 
essentially    "a    veiled    oligarchy."     Nevertheless,    "so   long  as 


THE   KNOCK-OUT  BLOW. 

— D:  ien  nik  Ch  icagosk  i. 

we  have  a  government,  clearly  its  authority  must  be  upheld."* 

And  The  Westminster  Gazette  says: 

"It  is  everywhere  recognized  that  the  claim  of  Labor  to  veto 
the  action  of  the  Executive  raises  a  constitutional  question  of 
very  grave  importance.  But  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  recog- 
nize that  the  step  taken  by  Labor  is  only  one  stage  in  the  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  constitutional  practise  in  which  the  Executive 
itself  has  played  a  leading  part." 
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TROUBLESOME   MESOPOTAMIA 

MILITARY  RBENFOR.CEMENTS  plus  a  high  commis- 
sioner sent  to  Mesopotamia  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment must  deal  with  "'a  critical  situation"  as  the 
British  press  view  it.  News  stories  of  the  spread  of  "the  war" 
feature  besieged  garrisons  unrelieved;  the  killing  or  capture  of 
British  officers;  communications  and  railways  cut;  the  coun- 
try around  Bagdad  dominated  by  insurgent  tribal  bands,  and 
administrative  officers  driven  from  their  posts  in  various  dis- 
tricts. Press  outcry  against  a  drifting  policy  the  London  Mail 
expresses  by  saying.  " The  Go vernmenl  must 
make  up  its  mind  about  Mesopotamia  and 
stick  to  it.  It  must  either  go  right  in  or 
come  right  out."  Criticism  of  the  War 
Office  abounds  for  holding  back  news,  for 
scattering  units  over  a  field  infested  with 
guerrilla  tribesmen,  for  permitting  the  situa- 
tion to  get  so  out  of  hand  that  troops  needed 
in  India  must  be  lifted  for  reenforcement. 
A  Persian  correspondent  to  The  Times 
declared,  "we  are  engaged  in  a  war  as  ex- 
pensive as  and  more  exhausting  than  the 
South- African  War."  Among  editorial  ex- 
hortations to  the  Government  in  The  Times 
w  <  i  read : 

""All  the  oil  in  Asia  could  not  compensate 
us   for    the    sacrifices    we    have    made,    the 
thousands  of  lives  destroyed,  and  the  hun- 
dreds   of    millions    of    pounds    poured   into 
that  repellent    region.      The   pretense    that 
we  are  staying  there  for  the  good  of  the  in- 
habitants is  difficult   to  maintain.     Unless  there  is  a  complete 
change  of  policy,  Mesopotamia,  which  through  the  ages  has  been 
the  grave  of  empires,  is  now  likely  to  become  the  grave  of  the 
Coalition." 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Percy  Cox  as  high  commissioner, 
however,  is  welcomed  by  The  Times  as  evidence  of  changing 
policy.  He  belongs  to  the  Indian  Political  Department,  was 
political  officer  with  the  British  forces  in  the  Mesopotamian 
campaign  that  defeated  the  Turks  in  the  Great  War  and  ini- 
tiated the  temporary  civil  administration,  was  for  years  the 
principal  British  resident  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  latterly  serving  as 
minister  in  Teheran,  and  he  negotiated  the  Anglo-Persian. 
Treaty.  Semiofficial  statements  describe  his  mission  as  one 
of  setting  up  "an  independent  state  to  he  governed  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people,"  conforming  to  the  policy  of  the 
Anglo-French  Declaration  of  November,  1918,  in  favor  of  "an 
independent  Arab  state  by  advice  and  assistance  of  a  man- 
datary Power."  The  further  semiofficial  statement  that  mili- 
tary administration  was  never  intended  to  be  the  permanent 
form  of  Mesopotamian  administration,  according  to  The  Times, 
has  been  belied  by  the  ads  done.  "  If  any  one  ran  form  an  Aral) 
administration  out  of  very  unpromising  material,"  Sir  Percy 
Cox  will  do  so.  that  paper  declares,  but  first  of  all  military 
occupation  must  cease  al   the  earliest   possible  moment. 

Colonel  T.  E.  Lawrence,  famous  as  leader  of  t  lie  Arab  war  on 
the  Turks,  however,  is  by  no  means  satisfied:  "The  system 
represented  by  Sir  Percy  Cox  will  not  square  up;  the  people 
of  England  have  been  led  into  a  trap  from  which  it  will  he 
hard  to  escape  with  dignity  and  honor."  He  writes  in  The  Sun- 
day 'I' ir 

'When  conditions  became  too  had  to  endure  longer,  the 
Cabinet  decided  to  send  out  as  high  commissioner  the  original 
author  of  the  present  system,  with  a  conciliatory  message  to  the 
Arabs  that  his  heart  and  policy  have  completely  changed. 

"Yet  our  published  policy  has  no)  changed,  and  does  not  need 
changing.  It  is  that  there  has  been  a  deplorable  contrasl  be- 
tween our  profession  and  our  practise.  We  said  we  went  to 
Mesopotamia  to  defeat  Turkey.     We  said  we  stayed   to  deliver 


the  Arabs  from  the  oppression  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
to  make  available  for  the  world  its  resources  of  corn  and  oil. 
We  spent  nearly  a  million  men  and  marly  a  thousand  million 
of  money  to  these  ends.  This  year  we  are  spending  ninety-two 
thousand  men  and  fifty  millions  of  money  on  the  same  objects. 
"We  say  we  are  in  Mesopotamia  to  develop  it  for  the  benefit, 
of  the  world.  All  experts  say  that  the  labor  supply  is  the  ruling 
factor  in  its  development.  How  far  will  the  killing  of  ten  thou- 
sand villagers  and  townspeople  this  summer  hinder  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  cotton,  and  oil?  How  long  will  we  permit  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  thousands  of  imperial  troops,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Arabs  to  be  sacrificed  on  behalf  of  a  form  of  colonial 
administration  which  can  benefit  nobody  but  its  administrators? " 


WHERE    BRITISH    GARRISONS    ARE    BESIEGED. 

Mesopotamia,   under  British  mandate,   and  its  neighbors. 


The  "tragedy  of  Mesopotamia"  is  that  "the  poison"  of  the 
Indian  Government  officialdom  came  in  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Stanley  Maude,  who  took  Bagdad  in  1917,  and  gradually  won 
the  enthusiatic  support  of  the  somewhat  reserved  Arabs,  accord- 
ing to  "one  of  Maude's  officers/' in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
This  writer  declares  that  the  Arab  follower  of  Mohammed  will  not 
tolerate  the  Hindu,  whom  he  considers  an  inferior  race.  It  is 
"hopeless  folly" — now  to  be  reenforced — to  garrison  the  coun- 
try with  Indian  troops.  The  Indian  official  "has  no  more 
qualification  for  governing  the  Arab  than  has  the  Eskimo  for 
governing  the  Chinese.  The  dh-ection  of  Mesopotamian  affairs 
must  be  taken  from  India  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  home 
government.  The  Arabs  must  have  a  full  share  in  working  out 
their  own  salvation." 

The  situation  is  made  doubly  difficult  by  the  division  between 
British  and  French  policy,  observes  the  Manchester  Guardian: 

"The  vision  of  a  homogeneous  Arab  state,  fostered  by  French 
influence  in  the  north  and  by  British  in  the  south,  becomes  less 
likely  of  realization.  Following  the-  deposition  of  Emir  Faysal  by 
the  French  comes  the  appointment  of  his  brother  by  the  British 
(b, vernmenl  to  rule  in  their  sphere  of  influence.  Faysal  himself 
is  on  his  way  to  Europe,  and  will  doubtless  seize  on  the  rift  in 
Allied  diplomacy  to  appeal  to  British  sympathies.  Meanwhile, 
so  long  has  a  firm  and  wise  Allied  policy  for  the  whole  region 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf  been  delayed 
that  the  actual  warfare  which  the  French  have  brought  On  them- 
selves in  the  north  has  its  counterpart  in  continued  and  often 
serious  guerrilla  fighting  in  the  British  /.ones.  An  attempt  to 
fulfil    the    pledges   of    the    Peace    Treaty    is    being   conscieiit  iously 

but  tardily  made  by  Britain  in  the  calling  together  of  a  national 

assembly  at  Bagdad." 

Since  the  Government  has  neither  the  money  nor  men  de- 
manded for  continued  prosecution  of  "these  distant  and  doubt- 
ful ventures,"  the  London  Daily  News  favors  restricted  occupa- 
tion, saying: 

"The  southern  part  of  the  Basra  vilayet  -the  line  Nasiriya- 
Kurnah  would  bean  obvious  frontier,  Leaving  the  tribesmen  of 
Bagda  and  Mosul  to  live  their  habitual  life  under  our  nominal 
suzerainty  exercised  under  mandate.     Thai   mighl   mean  some 
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loss  of  prestige.     But   at   the   present  rate   there  will   soon  be 
little  of  it  to  lose." 

But  the  London  Chronicle  repeats  advice  "to  keep  cool  heads 
about  Mesopotamia,"  while  "attempts  are  being  made  in  the 
usual  quarters  to  work  up  an  antigovernmental  scare."  Why 
should  Great  Britain  render  policing  service  to  civilized  natives 
against  lawless  tribesmen?     To  quote  The  Chronicle: 

' '  A  popular  answer  in  some  quarters  is  '  oil ' ;  but  it  is  one  which 
can  only  be  made  in  gross  ignorance  or  in  bad  faith.  The  British 
Empire's  interest  in  the  region  existed  long  before  oil  was  thought 
of,  and  would  exist  if  no  oil  were  there.  The  'jugular  artery'  of 
the  Empire  is  the  Suez  Canal  and  Red  Sea;    and  the  further 


VENIZELOS    CONVALESCING. 

The  Premier  of  Greece  in  Paris  wounded  by  an  assassin's  bullets. 


passage  to  India  is  dominated  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Middle 
East  countries  dominating  these  seaboards — Palestine,  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia — are  countries  which  we  have  never  tried 
to  rule  in  the  past,  but  which  it  has  always  been  important  for 
us  to  prevent  from  falling  under  the  domination  of  a  Great 
Power  hostile  to  ourselves. 

"Our  aim  must  still  be  not  to  annex  these  countries,  but  to 
foster  local  free  states  in  them.  In  Persia  we  have  been  and 
are  practically  the  sole  factor  which  keeps  an  independent  state 
alive.  In  Palestine  we  hope  to  develop  a  free  Jewish  state. 
In  the  greater  part  of  Arabia  we  look  to  King  Hussein  and  the 
Emir  Faysal.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  hand  Meso- 
potamia over  to  Faysal.  It  might  be  a  good  solution,  if  he  is 
equal  to  the  task;  but  that  condition  needs  to  be  very  carefully 
examined.  Failing  him,  there  is  no  visible  alternative  but  either 
lo  undertake  it  ourselves,  under  the  international  mandate 
conferred  on  us,  or  to  leave  it  open  for  future  aggression  by 
others.  This  last  course  may  appear  cheap  and  easy  at  the 
moment;  but  if  we  are  really  anxious  'to  avoid  future  wars' — 
real  wars,  not  local  operations  like  those  now  in  progress — we 
shall  not  take  it." 


GREECE   IN   TURMOIL 

THE  RECENT  MURDEROUS  ATTACK  against  Mr. 
Venizelos  in  Paris  and  tho  subsequent  troubles  in  Athens, 
during  which  one  of  the  Opposition  leaders  was  killed 
by  the  military,  while  many  others  were  imprisoned,  and  a  greai 
amount  of  property  was  destroyed,  have  disclosed  a  serious 
internal  situation.  This  becomes  more  difficult  to  understand 
in  view  of  the  satisfaction  given  to  the  Greek  claims  in  the 
recent  Peace  settlement,  and  especially  in  the  treaty  with 
Turkey.  Papers  received  from  Greece  reflect  a  state  of  internal 
strife  in  that  country  comparable  to  the  factional  wars  of  ancient 
Home  or  the  Ireland  of  to-day. 

That  Greece  got  so  much  out  of  the  Peace  settlement  does  not 
as  a  whole  impress  the  anti-Venizelist  press  as  a  personal  triumph 
of  Mr.  Venizelos.  "The  Opposition,"  says  the  Politcia  Athinon, 
a  Conservative  anti-Venizelist  daily, 

"Has  given  Mr.  Venizelos  its  support  during  the  negotiations 
for  the  framing  of  the  Turkish  treaty,  by  demanding  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  Creek  national  aspirations  and  by  presenting  before 
Europe  the  Greek  nation  united  in  the  reclaim  of  the  lands 
demanded  by  the  Premier.  Had  the  friends  of  Mr.  Venizelos 
alone  supported  him,  they  would  have  destroyed  both  him 
and  Greece." 

The  militant  anti-Venizelist  daily  of  Athens,  Athinaiki 
i  Nationalist  Royalist),  attacks  the  internal  administration  of 
Venizelos  and  protests  against  confusing  national  policy  with 
-"Venizelist  idealism,"  asking,  "Was  there  ever  a  time,  since 
our  liberation,  when  the  aspirations  and  dreams,  and  efforts, 
and  sacrifices  of  the  nation  were  directed  in  another  way?" 

The  Venizelist  press  take  up  this  cue.  Hestia.  the  leading 
Venizelist  organ,  says  that 

"'The  present  triumph  of  Greece  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
liberally  minded  Greek  people  found  a  government  of  the  same 
mind,  and  that  the  vigor  of  the  Greek  race  met  the  same  vigor 
in  the  Government.  The  moral  rebirth  of  1912  gave  Greece 
justice  among  the  Powers  of  Europe  and  strengthened  the  still 
vacillating  self-confidence  of  the  Greek  nation.  And  finally 
the  war  of  1913  completed  the  triumph  of  the  Greek  national 
spirit.  ...  It  was  on  this  road  that  the  nation  almost  fell  in 
ruins.  .  .  .  But  God  wished  that  such  a  nation  should  not 
perish.  .  .  .  And  the  Greek  Army  reasserted  the  glorious  fame 
of  Greece,  and  made  of  the  country  the  natural  and  historical 
heir  of  the  dissolved  Turkish  Empire." 

Following  the  same  hue  of  though!  another  Venizelist  organ, 
the  Valkanikos  Tahydromos,  says: 

"Let  the  Sixteen  (leaders  of  the  Opposition  parties)  and  their 
newspapers  say  what  they  will.  The  truth  is  one,  unshakable, 
aud  apparent  to  every  one.  And  this  truth  is  that  without  the 
political  genius  of  Venizelos,  Greece  would  have  descended  the 
last  steps  of  defeat  aud  dishonor.  Neither  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  Greek  army  to  win  the  trophies  it  is  winning  to-day, 
nor  would  the  Blue  and  White  nag  of  Greece  wave  in  Asia  Minor 


But  the  Athinaiki  hotly  brands  Mr.  Venizelos  as  "nothing 
less  than  a  criminal,"  "because  the  Greek  people  considers  as  a 
crime  the  whole  string  of  his  acts,  from  the  moment  of  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Allied  troops  to  Saloniki  until  the  Venizelist  revolu- 
tion, and  until  the  ultimatum  of  Jonnart  (the  French  Senator 
who  dethroned  Constant ine),  by  which  acts  he  (Venizelos) 
violated  the  policy  of  the  country  and  annihilated  the  popular 
will.  Whatever  Greece  got  she  secured  with  the  arms  of  her 
troops,  and  because  of  the  fatal  clashes  between  international 
situations  and  interests.  Thus  Venizelos  remains  indicted 
before  the  Greeks  and  will  remain  such  before  the  nation  and 
before  history."  Likewise  the  daily  Hesperini  (Nationalist 
Popular),  which  claims  the  largest  circulation  in  Athens,  informs 
the  Venizelists  that  the  Opposition  is  not  confined  to  the  Sixteen 
leaders;  it  is  the  Greek  people — at  least  nine-tenths  of  them — 
•'all  of  us  Greeks  who  have  been  tyrannized,  deported,  starved. 
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exiled,  imprisoned,  and  even  those  shot.  The  Opposition 
faces  you  everywhere,  even  in  the  inanimate  household  effects  of 
the  Greek  home;  and  you  can  not  dissolve  the  Greek  people." 
To  this  the  Venizelist  Akropolis  replies  that  a  "notorious 
Opposition,"  naturally  shaken  by  successes  of  Greek  troops  in 
Asia  Minor,  is  made  up  of  '"politicians  who  have  been  kicked 
out  by  the  present  Premier" — politicians  "who  get  their  lights 
from  others,  who  are  moved  by  others,  and  who  lack  a  person- 
ality entirely  their  own."  Yet  the  Aihindiki  persists  in  its 
charge  that  Venizelism  is  the  disguise  of  a  personal,  sinful, 
criminal  political  faction: 

'"They  say  that  Venizelism  is  full  of  idealism.  Who  ever  saw 
lids  elusive  ghost?  Is  it  idealism  to  scatter  the  national  wealth 
and  to  bring  the  country  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy?  Is  it 
idealism  to  have  corrupted  the  judiciary  of  the  country?  is  it 
idealism  to  maintain  most  luxuriously  in  Europe  and  America 
a  whole  army  of  idle  wood-splitters,  under  the  pretext  of  special 
missions?  Is  it  idealism  to  maintain  martial  law  and  censor- 
ship, and  to  beat  the  people  for  their  political  views?  .  .  .  There 
is  not  such  a  thing  as  good  or  bad  systems  of  government. 
There  is  only  their  application,  beneficent  or  calamitous,  for  a 
people.  .  .  .  Here  is  Venizelism  which  is  the  most  miserable 
denial  of  new  idealism.  Because  under  the  cloak  of  Liberalism 
it  became  the  worst  destroyer  of  the  popular  rights." 

As  for  the  issue  of  Const  an  tine,  it  should  be  noted  that  under 
the  rules  of  the  censorship  it  is  forbidden  to  advocate  his  return. 
V<  t  the  Politeia  Athinon,  commenting  upon  the  recent  declara- 
tions of  Mr.  Harmsworth,  British  Under-Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  according  to  which  Great  Britain  would  not  recognize 
the  exiled  King  as  the  sovereign  of  a  friendly  and  allied  slate, 
lias  this  to  say: 

"We  are  not  putting  the  question  of  Constantino;  we  are 
concerned  with  the  Greek  question.  And  the  British  Under- 
Secretary,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  has 
put  up  the  question  of  Greece.  .  .  .  The  Greek  people  can  not 
forever  suffer  interventions  in  their  internal  affairs.  .  .  .  Greece 
has  never  ceased  to  be  a  sovereign  state,  no  matter  how  she  lias 
submitted  to  foreign  violence,  and  irrespective  of  what  Venizelos 
or  any  other  says  about  her  constitution  being  under  the 
guaranties  of  any  foreigner.  We  are  not  concerned  with  Con- 
stantino; we  are  only  interested  in  the  principle  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence. .  .  .  Greece  is  not  another  Egypt,  to  change  her 
political  system  or  to  accept  her  sovereign  at  the  will  of  any 
foreigner.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  sunk  to  the  level 
of  Egypt,  through  an  act  for  which  the  Greek  people  is  not  to 
blame,  let  the  Greeks  show  themselves  equal  to  the  Kgyptians, 
and  denounce  any  one  who  wauls  to  support  foreign  rights 
within  our  own  country." 


VOICE   OF   CANADIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  of  the  idea  of  Canadian  inde- 
pendence is  no  doubt  the  most  important  phase  of 
recent  Canadian  political  thought,  according  to  The 
Canadian  Nation,  published  at  Ottawa.  That  paper  thinks  "it 
would  not  be  greatlj'  overstating  the  case  to  assert  that  the 
majority  of  Canadians  realize  the  necessity  for  a  change"  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     Specifically — 

"This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  demand  which  was  made  during 
the  war  for  Canadian  control  of  the  Canadian  Army  in  France; 
it  was  seen  again  when  the  Canadian  delegation  at  the  Peace 
Conference  insisted  upon  the  inclusion  of  Canada  as  a  member 
of  the  League  ofj  Nations;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  practical  unan- 
imity with  which  Canadians  now  insist  upon  a  Canadian  navy 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government  of  Canada;  and  it  is 
advanced  further  by  the  arrangement  for  separate  Canadian 
representation  at  Washington.  These  are  only  a  few  instances, 
but  they  all  tend  in  the  same  direction,  and,  on  the  other  hanJ, 
there  are  no  cases  which  show  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of 
any  considerable  section  of  the  Canadian  people  to  insist  upon 
any  curtailment  of  the  status  of  a  Canadian  among  the  nationals 
of  the  world." 

Many  Canadians  are  not  fully  aware  how  far  their  gradual 
change  of  mind  has  advanced;  others,  for  business  or  personal 
reasons,  are  content  to  profess  an  impartial  attitude,  but  a  pri- 
vate canvass  of  opinions,  says  this  journal,  "reveals  the  fact 
that  many  who,  a  few  years  ago,  were  known  as  stanch  imperial- 
ists now  admit  their  belief  in  the  ultimate  independence  of 
Canada."     The  Canadian  Natian  concludes: 

"Many  schemes  of  imperial  federation  have  been  advanced, 
but  none  has  been  found  feasible.  The  principal  reason  is  that 
the  aggregation  of  peoples  known  as  the  British  Kmpire  is  not 
homogeneous  and  consists  of  countries  whose  interests  do  not 
always  lie  in  the  same  general  direction. 

"Canada's  most  natural  ally  is  the  United  States  and  after 
that  England.  Tin  bogy  of  annexation  has  been  paraded  when- 
ever this  question  has  been  discust,  but  there  is  no  great  senti- 
ment in  Canada  in  favor  of  annexation  even  among  those  of 
former  United  States  citizenship,  and  annexation  only  becomes  a 
possibility  in  the  event  of  the  failure  to  attain  Canadian 
independence. 

"The  idea  of  Canadian  independence  is  not  necessarily  anti- 
British,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  the 
most  ready  cooperation  between  Britain  and  an  independi  ut 
Canada  for  the  common  good.  The  Englishman  will  have  more 
respect  for  a  Canadian  when  he  meets  him  as  an  equal,  and 
what  is  of  much  more  importance — the  Canadian  will  have  much 
more  respect  for  hinisc  If  than  he  can  ever  have  while  he  remains 
content  to  be  a  colonial." 


SO    TREMENDOUS    ITS    OWN    SPRAY    VEILS    ITS    GRANDEUR. 

Over    eighty    per   cent,  of  the  flow  falls  over   the    cliff  at  the   central  portion  of  tho  curve,   and  Colonel  Warren  would  take  water-power 
from  that  point,  where  lie  thinks  it  could  be  well  spared  without  marring  the  beauty  of  the  cataract. 


TO   USE   NIAGARA   WITHOUT   MARRING   IT 


HAVE  WE  BEEN  WRONG  in  assuming  that  in  propor- 
tion as  we  use  the  power  of  a  waterfall  we  subtract -from 
its  beauty?  Especially  in  the  case  of  Niagara  we 
have  always  with  us  an  acrimonious  discussion  between  those 
who  A\-ish  to  use  the  falls  and  those  avIio  wish  to  look  at  them. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  as  far  as  the  utilitarians  have  had 
then  way,  the  beauty  of  Niagara  has  very  distinctly  been 
lessened.  Even  more  is  this  the  case  with  other  cataracts. 
Trenton  Falls,  near  Utiea,  N.  Y.,  which  used  to  be  classed  with 
Niagara  as  one  of  the  great  sights  of  America,  has  practically 
ceased  to  flow,  and  is  now  merely  a  series  of  bare  cliffs  in  a  gorge, 
all  its  water  having  been  diverted  to  the  penstocks  of  power- 
plants.  But  now  comes  Col.  J.  G.  Warren,  of  the  Corps  of 
Kngineers,  United  States  Army,  and  assures  us  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  develop  Niagara  without  marring  its  beauty.  In  an 
article  contributed  to  The  Electrical  World  (New  York)  he 
specifies  several  methods  ot  utilizing  the  falls  so  as  to  develop  a 
maximum  of  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  horse-powev. 
He  writes: 

"The  destruction  or  serious  defacement  of  Niagara  Falls,  or 
any  part  of  it,  for  power  development  or  commercialization  of 
any  kind  would  be  held  almost  universally — and  should  be  beyond 
doubt — to  be  intolerable  vandalism.  However,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  Niagara  power  and  its  great  benetits  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world.  The  development  already 
cxisting  has  made  possible  the  growth  in  this  country  of 
chemical  industries  so  important  that  it  is  difficult  tb  see  how 
they  could  possibly  be  dispensed  Avith.  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  the  war  could  not  have  been  Avon  without  them.  It  is 
true  also  that  some  of  the  hydroelectric  de\relopments  noAv 
existing  at  Niagara  Falls  furnish  a  spectacle  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  sublimity  almost  rivaling  the  falls  and  the  rapids  themselves. 
The  problem  is  to  de\relop  a  policy  Avhich  Avill  insure  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  scenery  and  at  the  same  time  conserve  the 
present  power  development  and  provide  for  future  industrial 
needs.  - 

"On  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  no  harmony  between 
i  hese  objects  Avas  possible,  that  power  development  must  give 
way  to  scenic  preservation.  A  careful  study  of  all  the  facts 
makes  it  clear  that  this  is  not  the  case;  that  the  utmost  harmony 
can  readily  be  made  to  prevail  between  the  two  apparently  con- 
flicting interests,  and,  strange  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  that 
scenic  preservation  may  be  promoted  by  a  further  development 
of  power  with  its  greater  enhancement  of  commercial  advantages. 


"This  Aery  satisfactory  conclusion  arises  because  of  the 
peculiar  character  and  growth  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls.  Altho 
they  discharge  sixteen  times  as  much  Avater  as  the  American 
Falls  and  have  a  crest-line  two  and  six-tenths  times  as  long,  yet 
they  are  often  held  to  be  inferior  as  a  spectacle  to  the  lesser 
American  Falls.  The  crest-line  forms  a  deep  curve.which  makes 
it  impossible  to  see  more  than  about  one-half  of  these  falls  at 
a  time  except  from  one  view-point  in  Canada.  In  the  central 
one  thousand  feet  of  the  erest-line,  situated  deep  in  the  curve, 
more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  flow  OA'er  the  falls  plunges  down 
over  the  cliff  behind  a  thickjcloud  of  mist.  This  part  of  the  water- 
fall is  seldom  more  than  partly  visible,  and  then  only  under 
favorable  conditions  of  Avind,  causing  the  spray  to  be  blown  to  one 
side.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  perhaps  more  than  one-half 
of  the  water  flowing  over  this  cataract  adds  nothing  at  all  to  its 
grandeur,  unless  it  be  by  increasing  the  volume  of  sound,  while 
it  greatly  injures  the  scenic  effect  by  causing  a  cloud  of  spray 
Avhich  hides  a  large  portion  of  the  falls  almost  perpetually.  The 
ends  of  the  crest  line  are  never  Avell  covered  with  water  and 
frequently  are  bare. 

"One  remedy  would  be  to  construct  a  submerged  dam  or  weir 
in  the  center  of  the  rapids  just  above  the  crest  of  the  Horseshoe 
Falls.  This  would  spread  the  water  away  from  the  center  onto 
the  ends,  thereby  checking  center  erosion  and  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  the  falls.  With  this  done  the  inequality  of  flowT  over 
the  two  falls  could  be  partly  remedied  Avithout  detriment  to 
the  Canadian  Falls  by  dumping  rock  into  the  river  to  form  a 
low  submerged  weir  between  the  upper  end  of  Goat  Island  and 
the  Canadian  shore." 

If  the  remedial  works  Avhose  design  has  been  outlined  aboA'e 
are  proAdded,  Colonel  Warren  belieA'es  that  a  total  diversion 
of  eighty  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second  may  be  made  around 
the  falls  and  forty  thousand  around  the  Whirlpool  and  Lower 
Rapids  Avithout  injury  to  the  scenic  beauty  or  to  the  ice- 
discharging  capacity  of  the  falls  or  rapids,  these  diversions  to 
be  divided  equally  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
After  these  diA^ersions  have  been  effected,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  observation  Avill  show  that  further  diversion  is  permissible, 
lie  goes  oji: 

•"The  effects  at  low-water  stages  are  the  critical  considerations. 
Under  the  very  infrequent  condition  Avhen  the  total  river  flow  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second,  the 
flow  over  the  falls  Avould  be  fifty  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second, 
of  Avhich  five  thousand  Avould  pass  o\rer  the  American  Falls. 
The  flow  over  the  Horseshoe  Falls  would  then  be  about  twice  as 
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great  per  foot  of  crest-line  as  the  flow  over  (he  American  Falls 
under  average  conditions  and  more  than  three  times  as  large  as 
during  this  very  abnormal  low-water  condition.  This  forty-five 
thousand  cubic  feet  per  second  flowing  down  the  rapids  above  the 
Horseshoe  Falls  would  provide  fifty  per  cent,  more  water  par 
foot  of  width  of  channel  than  past  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  in  the  American  channel  leading  to  the  American 
Falls  for  the  prevention  of  ice-jams.  The  possibility  of  danger- 
ous ice-jams  forming  in  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  or  Lower  Rapids 
appears  much  greater  than  in  the  rapids  above  the  falls. 

"It  is  very  important  also  that  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
Lower  Rapids  should  not  be  injured  at  very  low  stages.  A 
careful  study  of  photo- 
graphs, profiles,  gage 
records,  and  other  evi- 
dence leads  to  theconclu- 
sion  that  the  diversions 
around  these  rapids 
should  be  limited  to 
forty  thousand  cubic 
feet  per  second  until  the 
effects  of  this  diversion 
can  be  observed 

"Consideration  of 
several  plans  for  the 
further  development  of 
power  from  the  Great 
Lakes  drainage-basin  by 
the  diversion  of  addi- 
tional water  from  the 
NiagaraRiver  has  .shown 
the  feasibility  of  three 
major  types  of  develop- 
ment: (1)  By  a  power 
canal,  (2)  by  a  pressure 
tunnel,  and  (3)  by  a  tail- 
race  tunnel.  Four  other 
developments  have  also 
been  investigated,  but 
all  of  them  are  higher 
in  first  cost  and  more 
complex  in  engineering 
requirements. 

"The  first  cost  of  the 
canal  proposition,  omit- 
ting  costs  of  promotion 
and  finance,  is  lower 
than  that  of  either  tun- 
nel proposition,  being 
$73.70  per  horse-power 
as  compared  with  $86.40 
and  $89.40  for  the  tun- 
nels. The  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance 
would,  however,  be 
greater,  but  upon  the 
assumptions  in  the  esti- 
mates not  enough  to 
overbalance  the  addi- 
tions in  fixt  charges. 
The  tail  -  race  -  tunnel 
plan  has  several  inher- 
ent disadvantages  which 

make  it  of  very  doubtful  advisability.  The  most  important 
objection  to  the  tunnel  plan  is  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  shut 
down  the  entire  plant  for  a  short  time  and  drain  the  tunnel 
in  order  to  repair  or  remove  obstructions  from  the  up-stream 
valves.  This  difficulty  is  not  regarded  as  controlling.  The 
only  formidable  objection  to  the  power-canal  plan  is  the  pres- 
ence of  an  open  canal  through  or  near  the  city  and  the  uncertain 
costs  of  maintenance  due  to  climatic  conditions.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  it  should  not  be  made  less  unsightly 
than  the  present  canal,  and,  in  fact,  it  might  even  be  attractive 
in  appearance.  It  would,  however,  partly  prevent  the  use 
of  valuable  land  for  other  purposes,  would  form  a  dividing- 
line  disadvantageous  to  streets  and  sewer  systems,  and  would 
cause  the  city  or  the  company  expense  for  building  and  main- 
taining bridges  as  the  city  grew. 

"A  comparison  of  the  probable  cost  of  power  at  the  busbars 
corrected  to  equalize  distribution  conditions  shows  that  the  power- 
canal  project  should  show  a  cost  of  $10  per  horse-power  per 
year,  as  compared  with  $11.50  and  $11.60  for  the  pressure  and 
tail-race  tunnels  respectively." 


P 
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THE  FUTURE 


A   MEDICAL   DEFENSE   OF   PIE 

(IK  LACKS  NOT  DEFENDERS,  but  they  are  rarely 
of  the  medical  profession.  Purists  in  dietetics  are  prone 
t  o  sniff  at  it,  and  it  has  oven  been  hinted  that  the  raw- 
boned,  lanky  New-En glander  of  the  stage  derives  these  char- 
acteristics from  its  consumption.  Of  course,  there  is  bad  pie 
and  good  pie.  Charles  A.  Dana  was  wont  to  maintain  that  there 
is  a  well-defined  "pie-belt,"  beyond  the  confines  of  which  the 
good  kind  does  not  occur.  Denizens  of  this  belt,  who  love  the 
kind  of  pie  therein  con- 
tained, will  bless  the 
name  of  the  contributor 
to  the  "Current  Com- 
ment" columns  of  Tin:. 
Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association 
(Chicago),  unfortunate- 
ly anonymous,  who  as- 
sures his  readers  that 
pie  may  be  not  only  a 
toothsome,  but  a  digesl  i- 
ble  product,  and  that 
even  pie  a  la  mode — a 
modern  variant — is  not 
objectionable.  Writes 
this  herald  of  good 
tidings: 

"There    is    a   widely 
current  slang  expression 
which   bewails   the   de- 
pressing     circumstance 
that   'somebody    is    al- 
ways taking  the  joy  out 
of  life.'     Many  Ameri- 
cans have  become  wed- 
ded  early   to    an    out- 
spoken   liking    for   pie, 
that     typical     national 
pastry.      The  predilec- 
tion for    this  article  of 
diet  seems  to  grow  with 
the   years.     Sooner    or 
later,       however,       the 
aforesaid         somebody, 
who  is  more  than  likely 
to  be  a  member  of  the 
medical    profession,    is 
certain  to  issue  a  note 
of  warning  against  the 
alimentary  dangers  that 
lurk  in  pie.     Cake,  the 
distant  pastry  relative, 
is  somewhat  less  likely 
to  form  the  subject  of 
objections     from      the 
physiologic   critic,   while  puddings  usually  belong   to   the  im- 
munes,  or  at  least  receive  tolerant  consideration.     The  proof  of 
the  pudding — and  why  not  also  of  the  pie — is  the  eating.     Ac- 
cordingly,   a    number    of    gastroenterologists    at   the   Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  have  come  to  the  defense  of  pie 
by  actually  determining  the  gastric  response  to  it  and  analogous 
foods  in  the  healthy  human  stomach.     Direct  comparisons  of  a 
variety  of  pies,  cakes,  and  puddings,  representative  of  American 
culinary  art,  on  the   same   persons   indicated    that   pies    'were 
handled  more  readily  than  cakes,  and  puddings  somowhat  more 
readily  than  either.'     For  those  who  can  think  best  in  terms 
of  statistics,  it  may.be  stated  that  the  average  gastric  evacua- 
tion  time  of   puddings   was  two  hours  and   eighteen  minutes, 
against  two  hours  and  twenty-seven  minutes  for  pies;   whereas, 
cakes   followed   in   the  wake  with  an  average  record  of  three 
hours  and  two  minutes.     Averaging  the  highest  total  acidities, 
values  were  obtained   for  puddings  of  ninety-two,  for  pies  of 
ninety,  and  for  cakes  of  ninety.     Somo  of  these  values  are  not 
widely  divergent   from  the  classic  data  obtained  on   Alexis  St. 
Martin,  whose  stomach  permitted  Beaumont  to  make  his  pioneer 
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investigations  in  gastric  digestion.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
report  here  the  insignificant  distinctions  between  custard  pie 
and  lemon  meringue,  for  example,  in  their  gastric  behavior; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  mince  pie,  so  often  regarded  as  an 
arch-offender  of  the  digestive  tract,  requires  a  rather  long  time 
(from  two  and  three-quarters  to  three  and  one-quarter  horns) 
to  leave  the  stomach.  The  addition  of  ice-cream  to  a  piece  of 
pie — a  unique  American  combination — does  not  increase  the 
burden  of  the  stomach  to  any  extent,  and  the  conventional 
apple  pie  and  cheese  likewise  give  a  conservatively  good  report. 
To  a  few  persons  it  may  be  a  consolation  to  know  that  angel's 
food  cake  remained  distinctly  longer  in  the  stomach  than  did 
devil's  food  cake.  Of  course,  gastric  evacuation  is  not  the  sole. 
complete  test  of  the  dietary  worth  of  a  food." 


MACHINERY    OUSTING  THE 

HAND  " 


'HARVEST 


MACHINERY  IS  NOW  BEING  USED  in  harvesting 
as  never  before.  Combined  harvesters  and  threshers, 
drawn  by  tractors,  have  disposed  of  seven  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  Kansas  alone.  These  combines  "get  through 
in  a  hurry,"  reducing  the  number  .of  men  necessary  for  har- 
vesting and  releasing  them  for  plowing  and  seeding.  Next 
year,  Ave  are  told  by  Farm  and  Home  (Springfield,  September), 
there  will  be  more  "combines.*'  more  tractor-drawn  machinery. 
and  greater  economy  of  production.  Combination  machines 
are  being  used  also  with  corn,  we  are  informed  by  this  same  paper-, 
a  binder  and  a  cutter  for  the  silo  being  worked  together.  This, 
we  are  told,  cuts  labor  costs  in  hah'.  Dry  corn  is  also  cut  lip  for 
teed  in  the  same  way.  The  new  method  clears  the  field  well 
for  plowing  and  saves  much  feed  that  is  usually  wasted.  We 
read  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  the  paper  named  above: 

"In  Kansas  more  thai]  seven  million  bushels  of  wheat,  writes 
Secretary  Mohler,  were  cut  and  threshed  by  combines.  In 
Rllis  County  alone,  eighteen  of  these  machines  were  used  this 
season  for  the  first  time.  Many  such  machines  are  now  harvest- 
ing the  spring  wheat  crop  in  the  Northwest. 

"Jack  O'Laughlin,  of  Hays,  has  had  thirty  years  of  ex- 
perience growing  wheat  in  Ellis  County,  Central  Kansas.  He 
bad  six  hundred  acres  of  wheat  on  his  own  farms  to  harvest  in 
July.  He  put  a  'combine'  on  the  job  and  reduced  the  number  of 
men  by  more  than  one-half.  He  hauled  the  threshed  wheat 
from  the  field  in  a,  truck,  eliminating  horses. 

""Tt's  the  only  way  to  harvest,'  said  Mr.  O'Laughlin  to  Farm 
and  Home.  'You  get  through  in  a  hurry.  Then  all  your  force 
i^  free  to  plow  and  get  tilings  ready  for  fall  seeding.  The 
wheal  will  keep  all  right  if  it  is  dry  when  you  harvesl  it.      If  you 


are  going  to  store  it  on  the  farm  in  large  bins,  be  sure  to  provide 
ventilation  by  means  of  boards  or  perforated  pipes.' 

"Jacob  Brull,  of  Ellis  County,  used  a  'combine'  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  He  sold  his  wheat  directly  from  the  machine. 
It  went  thirty-eight  bushels  per  acre,  tested  sixty-two  pounds, 
and  sold  for  $2.50.  He  is  enthusiastic.  'I  am  through  harvest, 
no  threshing  to  do  and  am  ready  to  plow.  I  cut  my  labor- 
problem  in  half  and  my  management  problem  more  than  that.' 

"John  Gatewood,  of  Smoky  Hill,  used  a  header  but  pulled 
it  with  a  tractor.  Teams  were  used  to  pml  the  barges  to  the 
stacks.  Mr.  Gatewood  cut  forty  acres  a  day — nearly  double 
the  acreage  he  had  been  cutting  with  horses — and  did  a  better 
job.  His  neighbors  who  were  skeptical  are  converted  now. 
One  of  them  said:  'When  John  began  tractor  farming  we  were 
sure  he'd  go  broke.  But  he  made  good  with  his  tractor-plowing, 
listing,  and  threshing.  When  he  started  heading,  we  were  sure 
he'd  fail,  but  now  we  take  off  our  hats  to  John.  I'll  have  a 
tractor  for  my  header  another  year.' 

"Farther  west,  about  Grainfield.  fully  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
wheat  was  cut  by  binders.  Most  of  the  binders  were  drawn  by 
tractors,  tho  a  few  push  binders  were  used.  In  many  large 
fields  two  and  even  three  binders  drawn  by  tractors  were  at 
work  at  one  time.  The  use  of  the  binder  reduced  by  one-half 
the  number  of  men.  The  shocking  was  done  later  and  if  neces- 
sary the  wheat  can  be  stacked  for  cheap  storage..  Another  year 
will  see  more  'combines,'  and  more  tractor-drawn  machinery, 
also  more  bundle  grain,  in  the  great  wheat  belt." 

Of  the  corn  harvest,  this  same  paper  says: 

"The  usual  form  of  corn-binder,  to  which  is  attached  a  ma- 
chine for  cutting  the  corn  up  fine  for  the  silo,  is  arousing  much 
interest.  The  saving  in  twine  is  important  and  labor  cost  is 
reduced  one-half.  The  (Hit  stuff  is  blown  into  the  wagon-box 
that  is  hauled  alongside.  The  wagon  is  driven  to  silo  and  with  a 
fork  or  piece  of  stiff  woven  wire  the  cut  silage  is  shoved  into  the 
blower  that  carries  it  up  into  the  silo.  All  the  heavy  hand- 
labor  of  ensiling  corn  is  done  away  with.  Lewis  T.  Ronning 
Avrites: 

"'I  also  harvested  dry  standing- corn  with  this  machine.  It 
chopped  up  the  dry  stalks  and  leaves  as  well  as  the  corn  on  the 
cob  same  as  for  silage.  I  made  a  big  self-feeder  of  woven  wore 
six  by  twenty-five  feet  which  holds  about  ten  wagon-loads  of 
this  corn-chop.  It  is  not  cut  as  fine  as  for  silage,  or  a  shredder 
head  can  be  used  to  shred  instead  of  cut.  It  makes  a  good  feed 
for  both  hogs  and  cattle,  which  thrive  on  it.  I  let  the  hogs 
eat  out  the  corn  and  then  put  the  fodder  upon  a  feeding  platform 
where  the  young  stock  get  a  chance  at  it  so  that  none  is  wasted. 
This  fall  I  shall  make  long  narrow  cribs  to  hold  the  corn-chop, 
covering  it  with  straw  or  meadow  hay  to  keep  off  the  water. 

"'This  way  of  harvesting  part  of  the  crop  is  convenient  and 
cheap.  It  affords  a  large  amount  of  roughage  for  stock  which 
generally  is  wasted.  You  get  the  field  nicely  cleared  for  disking 
or  plowing  and  seeding,  and  it  saves  a  great  amount  of  labor. 
Three  or  four  men  crib  eight  to  ten  acres  of  corn  a  day  in  this 
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THREE    MEN     Willi     THIS    HARVESTER-THRESHER    DO    THE    WORK    OP    EIGHT    MEN    AND    TWELVE    HOUSES. 

Combined  harvesters  and  threshers, drawn  by  tractors,  have  disposed  of  seven  million  bushels  of  wheat  in   Kansas  alone.     These  combines  "get 
tlirough  in  a  hurry,"  reducing  the  number  of  men  necessary  for  harvesting  and  releasing  them  for  plowing  and  seeding. 


way,  which  means  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn, 

to  say  nothing  of  the  fodder.  At  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  it  would 
cost  sixty  to  seventy-five  dollars  just  to  gel  the  corn  alone 
picked  by  hand.' 

"Some  farmers  will  blow  this  corn-chop  up  into  the  top  of  the 
Warn  over  the  hay,  provided  the  crop  is  dry  enough  so  it  will 
not  heat.  Where  heating  is  feared,  Mr.  Kooning's  plan  of  open 
wire  cribs  will  gua/d  against  it.  The  combined  harvester  and 
cutter  requires  three  or  four  horses  or  may  be  drawn  by  a 
tractor." 


LABOR   DOING   BETTER   WORK 

THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  LABOR  is  increasing,  according 
to  a  report  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York, 
■specially  prepared  by  its  industrial  bureau,  and  noticed 
in  Export  American  Industries  (New  York,  September).  Reports 
to  the  bureau  come  from  forty-nine  manufacturers  operating  in 
forty  different  lines  of  industry  in  New  York  City — the  same 
who  reported  in  September,  1919,  that  in  general  labor  was  not 
more  than  seventy  per  cent,  efficient,  judged  by  normal  stand- 
ards.    Says  the  paper  mimed  above: 

"Altho  production  per  man,  per  hour,  has  not  yet  reached 
normal,  it  has  been  gradually  improving  since  last  September, 
especially  during  the  last  four  or  rive  months,  and  a  spirit  of 
optimism  regarding  the  productivity  of  labor  is  now  prevalent 
among  manufacturers. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  increase  in  output  on  a 
percentage  basis,  except  in  special  cases,  and  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  increase  is  as  yet  remarkable,  but  the  testimony  is 
unmistakable  that  a  change  for  the  better  is  now  well  under  way. 

"Of  the  forty-nine  manufacturers  who  reported,  twenty-three 
say  that  the  efficiency  of  their  employees  has  increased  noticeably 
since  last  September;  five  say  that  altho  they  have  seen  no 
measurable  increase,  they  sense  a  better  spirit  among  their  em- 
ployees; seventeen  say  that  they  have  observed  no  change,  and 
three  say  that  they  have  noted  a  decrease.  One  manufacture] 
reports  that  it  is  tiis  observation  that  labor  efficiency  is  increasing 
in  many  lines  of  industry,  altho  he  has  available  no  specific  data 
for  his  own  plant. 

"The  reasons  given  for  the  present  tendency  toward  increased 
productivity  per  man  are  varied,  but  those  most  frequently 
cited  are  the  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  positions 
and  the  change  from  time-work  to  piece-work." 

Some  manufacturers  report  also  that  there,  seems  to  be  a 
better  class- of  labor  available,  and  two  or  three  make  this  state- 
ment particularly  in  reference  to  female  labor.  One  manufac- 
turer says  that  a  decided  increase  in  individual  efficiency  oc- 
curred in   his  plant   following  a    change  from  a  closed-shop  to 


an  open-shop  policy.  Another  reports  that  his  percentage  of 
increase  in  production  has  reached  between  thirty  and  forty 
per  cent.,  with  a  tendency  to  further  increases.  The  following 
statements  are  made  by  manufacturers  in  the  ink,  stove,  drop- 
forging,  publishing,  and  clothing  lines: 

"The  class  of  labor  that  we  have  been  securing  for  the  past 
month  or  so  is  considerably  better  than  we  have  been  having  for 
many  months  past,  and  therefore  our  production  is  coming 
along  somewhat  better,  but  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  us  as  yet." 

"At  the  present  time  we  find  that  the  conditions  are  far 
better  than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past,  and  this  applies 
to  all  of  the  various  departments.  This  is  due  largely,  we  be- 
lieve, to  closer  supervision  and  a  better  class  of  workmen,  which 
has  been  brought,  about  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had 
such  a  large  turnover  recently  as  we  had  some  time  ago." 

"We  still  find  if  hard  k>  secure  skilled  help,  but  apparently 
common  labor  is  more  plentiful." 

"We  have,  however,  found  it  necessary  during  the  past  few 
years  to  take  on  considerable  help  for  minor  positions,  especially 
female  help,  of  a  type  not  entirely  satisfactory.  We  have  noticed 
considerable  change  in  this  regard  during  the  past  few  months. 
Our  female  applicants  for  positions  are  larger  in  number  and  of 
a  better  type  than  we  have  found  available  for  some  time.  This 
has  enabled  us  to  make  some  desirable  changes  in  our  personnel." 

"We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  we  see 
some,  slight  improvement  in  our  shops,  due  doubtless  to  the 
easier  labor  market  in  the  clothing  trades  at  this  time.  We 
should  say  that  approximately  there,  is  a  20-per  cent,  betterment 
in  production,  as  compared  to  September,   1919." 

The  following  statements  are  made  by  manufacturers  in  the 
jewelry,  automobile  accessories,  and  candy  industries: 

"The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  is  in  no  sense,  in  our  opinion,  due  to  the  con- 
science-stricken feeling  that  may  have  pervaded  labor,  but  rather 
to  1  he  prevalent  dulness  through  which  all  industries  are  now 
passing.  This  condition  has  finally  been  driven  home  to  labor, 
which  realizes  that  its  intolerant,  attitude  will  no  longer  prevail. 
The  reason  to  which  we  attribute  the  slight,  increase  in  produc- 
tion is  because  Of  the  fact  thai  we  have  changed  from  week- 
work  to  piece-work  in  several  of  our  departments,  and  from  a 
manufacturing  point  of  view,  week-work  encourages  'soldier- 
ing,' while  piece-work  prevents  it." 

"In  all  departments  where  we  have  inaugurated  the  piece- 
work system  the  output  is  entifelj  satisfactory,  but  the  outpul 
on  time  labor  is  fully  thirty  per  cent,  below  normal." 

•"  In  so  far  as  our  skilled  piece-work  labor  is  concerned,  we  are 
pleased  to  report  thai  normal  ellieienev  now  prevails.  ...  We 
find  that  indifference  exists  among  the  ordinary  time-workers, 
who,  while  they  are  receiving  what  we  believe  is  good  pay  in  our 
plant  and  perhaps  better  than  paid  in  some  others,  an-  never- 
theless inclined  to  be  indolent." 
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UROPE  IS  VERY  ILL,  DYING,"  says  Anatole 
France;  and  "out  of  all  this  disintegration  I  think 
but  one  nation  may  recover — Russia.'"  Being  the 
convinced  Socialist  he  is,  even  Russia's  chaos  does  not  dismay 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  writes  a  letter  to  the  proletariat  of 
France,  urging  them  "to 
stand  firm  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis,"  and  he  di- 
rects their  gaze  into  ways 
that  must  seem  conser- 
vative. This  man,  de- 
scribed by  the  Boston 
Transcript  as  "the  fore- 
most figure  in  contem- 
porary French  letters," 
was  one  of  the  most 
ardent  of  French  patri- 
ots, and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  grieved  that 
his  advanced  age  did 
not  permit  him  to  carry 
a  gim.  His  address  to 
workingmen  appeared 
in  L'Humanite  (Paris), 
where  he  says: 


"The  proletarian 
holds  momentarily  the 
salvation  of  France,  of 
Europe,  of  the  world  in 
his  hands.  The  appeal 
of  the  Russian  Soviets 
to  the  French  workmen 
shows  how  fearful  the 
danger  is.  France,  de- 
serted first  by  the  United 
States,  then  by  the  sister 
Latin  republics,  then  by 
the  new  states  of  the 
East,  and  now,  through 
the  recognition  of  Gen- 
eral Wrangel,  at  odds 
with  England,  stands 
alone.  The  situation 
is  dreadful,  but  you 
workmen  can  prevent  a 
catastrophe." 


Courtesy  of  Frederick  Keppel. 

HE    THINKS    EUROPE    SICK    UNTO    DEATH 


Andres  Zorn's  portrait  of  Anatole  France,   who  thinks  "  Socialism  is  a  tremendous 
fact  instead  of  an  agitating  theme  only." 


This  appeal  shows 
that  he  is  not  to  be  be- 
guiled into  throwing  his 
influence  on  the  side  of  the  Third  Internationale,  yet  in  an 
interview  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post  secured  by  Joseph 
Gillomb,  he  observes  of  Russia's  new  birth: 

"There  is  something  new  coming  from  that  quarter.  There 
is  all  the  travail,  strength,  and  agony  of  something  great  being 
born  there.  And  nothing  doomed  to  early  death  could  rouse 
such  a  stir  of  emotion  throughout  the  entire  world.  Nothing 
short  of  a  new  and  giant  spirit  could  have  accomplished  what 
Russian  '  Red '  armies,  barefooted  and  half  starved,  did  against 
a  ring  of  enemies.  Of  course  there  are  tremendous  faults  and 
lacks,  elemental  crudenesses  there.  But  that  is  all  the  nature 
of  newly  born  great  things.     The  whole  world  is  reverberating 

with  what  is  taking  place  in  Poland 

"Socialism,  of  course,  is  being  born.     I  mean  that  for  the 


first  time  Socialism  is  a  tremendous  fact  instead  of  an  agitating 
theme  only.  Socialism  in  one  form  or  another  is  inevitable 
throughout  the  world.     And  it  is  the  one  hope  for  Europe." 

When  we  come  to  learn  just  what  Mr.  France's  Socialism  is,  it 
may  not  seem  so  very  different  from  the  desires  of  those  who 

do  not  make  use  of  the 
word.  The  solution  for 
Europe's  plight,  if  she  is 
to  be  saved  from  death, 
he  sees  as  "action  based 
on  a  new  spirit,  on  the 
common  interest  and 
needs  of  all  Europe 
and  of  all  the  world." 
He  adds: 

"What  each  nation 
did  during  the  war  on 
the  constructive  side, 
all  the  nations  together 
must  do  if  they  wish 
not  to  be  crusht  by  their 
common  enemy,  disin- 
tegration. For  the  maxi- 
mum effort  in  the  war 
each  nation  pooled  all 
its  resources  and  its 
strength  and,  theoreti- 
cally at  least,  the  people 
of  that  nation  were  for- 
the  time  but  one  family. 
This  on  an  international 
plane  seems  to  me  the 
only  hope  for  Europe. 
To  pool  in  common  the 
resources  of  the  world 
and  to  redistribute  them 
on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
mon bond  and  a  com- 
mon need  would  not 
only  save  Europe  ma- 
terially but  spiritually, 
as  President  Wilson 
hoped  it  would  be 
saved. 

"But  the  spirit  that 
made  common  cause 
possible  within  each  na- 
tion is  the  very  thing 
that  in  its  ugly  and 
negative  aspect  works 
against  the  same  action 
on  an  international 
plane.  Patriotism  during  war  means  hatred  of  the  other  nation 
as  much  as  love  of  your  own.  In  this  negative  sense  France's 
patriotism  has  grown  greatly  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
It  now  not  only  still  hates  Germany;  it  has  added  other  nations, 
notably  Russia,  to  its  hatreds.  Toward  England  and  Italy,  her 
chief  allies,  the  feeling  in  France  is  also  anything  but  love. 
Even  within  its  own  borders  interclass  hatred  is  growing.  In- 
stead of  democracy  growing  we  have  one  class  demanding  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat;  the  other  is  a  return  to  mon- 
archy. There  are  distinct  signs  in  France  that  the  idea  of 
monarchy  is  growing  more  popular.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
pomps  and  ceremonials  accorded  to  the  burial  of  Empress 
Eugenie.  Also  the  mass  of  French  bourgeoisie  has  grown  not 
only  in  numbers  but  also  in  its  essentially  bourgeois  passion. 
Formerly  Frenchmen  fought  for  their  seigneur,  for  that  body  of 
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customs  and  laws  which  for  the  mass  of  people  means  country. 
But  now  a  great  many  people  have  acquired  a  little  property 
and  made  investments;  and  to-day  France  makes  war  or  peace 
and  Frenchmen  fight  as  their  investment  dictates.  Whether 
this  adds  to  the  sentiment  for  monarchy  in  France  may  be 
debatable.  But  what  is  clear  to  us  and  not  so  much  to  people 
outside  of  France  is  that  the  example  of  England  is  helping 
the  monarchical  idea  in  France.  Our  royalists  see  across  the 
channel  a  king  on  the  throne.  With  characteristic  lack  of  im- 
agination they  see  only  the  crown  and  not  the  puppet.  They  do 
not  understand  the  combination  of  democratic  structure  and 
regal  trappings  which  makes  England  so  inconsistent  in  form. 
AGambetta  Republic  is  what  these  Royalists  want,  and  that  was 
not  far  from  monarchy." 

His  complaint  respecting  President  Wilson  bears  the  impli- 
cation that  one  man  was  sufficient,  had  he  persisted,  against  a 
whole  army  of  opposing  statesmen: 

"He  came  here  like  some  evangelical  clergyman  of  a  new 
faith,  full  of  tire  and  of  hope.  He  honestly  believed  that  he 
had  the  only  true  gospel.  1  am  sure  he  felt  he  was  working  in 
the  name  of  God.  His  sincerity  was  not  only  beyond  sus- 
picion; it  fired  the  masses  of  war-weary  Europe,  lb;  felt,  and 
they  with  him,  that  before  this  fire  of  faith  and  good  will  toward 
men  all  the  powers  of  darkness  must  scatter.  It  is  difficult  for 
Americans  to  understand  what  the  coming  of  President  Wilson 
did  to  the  hopes  anil  hearts  of  European  masses.  To  realize  it. 
however,  one  need  only  consider  what  it  did  to  President 
Wilson  himself.  When  he  came  here  he  was  the  most  acclaimed 
man  in  the  world.  To-day  he  is  brokeqb,  not  only  in  health  and 
not  only  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  but  also  in  his  own  country. 
They  were  waiting  for  him  here,  the  powers  of  darkness.  .  .  . 
And  after  the  struggle  in  the  dark  it  was  I  he  evangel  of  lighl 
that  came  out  defeated  and  tarnished  with  compromise." 


REFUSING  TO  SURRENDER  SCOTT 

WHOEVER  WROTE  "Sound'  Sound  the  Clarion," 
which  we  gave  our  readers  on  September  11  with  an 
account  of  its  rediscovers  in  fche  Edinburgh  Bee,  '"it 
was  not  the  feckless  composer  of  thirteen  out  of  fourteen  verses" 
which  are  attributed  to  Major  Mordaunt.  So  comes  out  the 
famous  English  essayist  and  ex-member  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
Augustine  Bin-ell.  He  admits  in  the  London  Times  that  the 
discovery  throws  "an  uncomfortable  doubt  upon  the  Scott  au- 
thorship of  the  glorious  stanza  in  question,*'  but  he  will  have 
none  of  Major  Mordaunt.  To  get  around  the  apparent  evidence 
in  the  case,  he  makes  an  ingenious  suggestion  to  account  for  the 
jewel  in  the  sow's  ear: 

"In  October,  1791,  Scott  was  in  Edinburgh  reading  for  the 
bar,  aged  twenty-one,  and  living  in  close  intimacy  'with  the 
lads  of  the  Literary  Society,'  and  was  also  secretary  of  the 
famous  'Speculative'  Society.  That  he  kept  his  eye  upon 
The  Bee  and  kindred  adventures  is  certain.  The  editor  was 
probably  well  known  to  him,  and  1,  at  all  events,  find  it  easy, 
in  my  mind's  eye,  to  see  Scott  in  the  editor's  room  glancing 
over  these  vapid  verses  attributed  to  Major  Mordaunt,  and 
catching  fire  at  the  tenth  stanza, 

B   at,  beat    th.     drum-,  my   ardor   reuse, 

sitting  down,  and  in  a  line  frenzy  dashing  off  the  immortal  lines 
which  have  reverberated  through  the  world  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years.  This  is  not  'proof  positive,'  but  it  is 
good  enough  for  me. 

"Scott's  indifference  to  this  question  of  authorship  is  well 
known,  and  an  old,  half-forgotten  example  of  it  may  be  worth 
mentioning.  In  1822  Scott's  publisher,  Archibald  Constable, 
printed  a  pretty  little  volume  called  'The  Poetry  Contained  in 
the  Novels,  Tales,  and  Romances  of  the  Author  of  Waverley,' 
where  are  collected  all  the  tnottos  and  scraps  of  poetry  printed 
and  quoted  in  ;is  many  of  the  Waverley  novels  as  were  then  in 
existence,  and.  among  other-,  under  'Old  Mortality,'  the 
stanza  in  question. 

"The  'Advertisement'  to  this  little  book,  which  is  very  much 
in  Scott's  ironical  style,  has  the  following  passage: 

" '  We  believe  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  poetry  inter- 
spersed through  these  novels  to  be  original  compositions  by  tin 


author.  At  the  same  time,  the  reader  will  find  passages  which 
are  epioted  by  other  authors,  and  very  probably  detect  more  of 
them  than  our  more  limited  reading  has  enabled  us  to  ascertain; 
indeed,  it  is  our  opinion  that  some  of  the  poetry  is  neither 
entirely  original  nor  altogether  borrowed,  but  consists  in  some 
instances  of  passages  from  other  writers,  which  the  author  has 
not  hesitated  to  alter  considerably,  either  to  supply  defects  of 
his  own  memory,  or  to  adapt  the  quotations  more  explicitly  and 
aptly  to  the  matter  in  hand.' 

"Who  was  the  actual  editor  of  this  volume  is  not  known. 
It  certainly  was  not  Scott,  who,  all  ho  ho  must  have  known  of 
its  appearance,  can  never  have  even  glanced  through  its  con- 
tends, for  on  page  101  it  contains,  without  a  word  of  comment, 
Lovelace's  stanza  beginning  'Stone  walls  do  not  a.  prison  make,' 
quoted  in  'Old  Mortality,'  and  on  page  115  Bunyan's  'He  that 
is  down  need  fear  no  fall,'  quoted  by  Madge  Wildfire  in  'The 
Heart  of  Midlothian.' 

"It  is  curious  to  have  to  relate  that  when  Moxon  in  1866 
issued  in  his  series  of  'Miniature  Poets,'  'A  selection  from  tin; 
Works  of  Scott,'  while  Lovelaco  was  too  much  for  the  editor, 
Bunyan's  verse,  alt  ho  to  be  read  in  the  most  widely  circulated 
of  British  books,  is  to  bo  found  as  an  original  production  of 
Sir  Walter's." 


THE   FRENCH   BORROW    "GENTLEMAN" 

A  "LOFTY  COMPLIMENT"  is  paid  by  Franc,,  to  En- 
gland in  including  in  its  celebrated  dictionary  the 
English  word  "gentleman."  The  French  already  were 
possest  of  the  word  gentilhomme,  but  the  English  cognate  seemed 
to  them  to  connote  something  more  or  different.  "Gentle- 
man," as  the  French  now  will  define  it  in  the  volume  so  jeal- 
ously watched  by  the  French  Academy,  will  be  "an  English 
word,  sometimes  employed  in  French  in  the  metaphysical  and 
moral  sense  of  the  word  gentilhomme."  When  the  new  word 
takes  the  place  of  the  old,  the  person  described  shall  be  known 
as  "one  who,  without  being  necessarily  noble  in  race,  has  lofty 
sentiments,  eleganl  manners,  and  who  does  noble  acts."  Bor- 
rowing words  back  and  forth  between  England  and  France  is 
no  newr  thing.  France  has  been  obliged  to  take  English  words 
when  she  took  English  sport,  for  she  had  no  such  words  of  her 
own.  But  she  also  gave  England  words  relating  to  such  pursuits 
as  venery  and  tennis.  The  "Englishman"  who  writes  for  the 
London  Daily  Mail  takes  perhaps  a  pardonable  pride  in  this  last 
borrowing  of  France  and  has  an  excellent  war-anecdote  at  hand 
with  which  to  point  a  moral: 

"When  once,  therefore,  we  have  assumed,  as  we  may.  that  a 
language  enriches  itself  with  foreign  words  only  because  it  has 
no  word  of  its  own  to  do  the  work,  we  shall  find  the  inclusion  of 
'gentleman'  in  the  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  a  lawful 
cause  for  pride. 

"There  is  a  slight  nuance  in  gentleman  which  not  even  gentil- 
homme is  able  to  suggest.  A  German  officer  paid  us  a  not  un- 
reasonable compliment  when  he  said  to  an  Englishman,  'You 
will  always  be  fools  and  we  shall  never  be  gentlemen.' 

"And  Germany,  as  tho  to  insure  the  truth  of  the  officer's 
assertion,  has  done  her  best,  by  order  and  example,  to  expunge 
the  word  'gentleman'  from  her  vocabulary.  If  she  fears  the 
name  she  is  not  likely  to  cultivate  the  thing,  and  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  generous  spirit  of  the  French,  who  have  never 
lacked  the  qualities  of  a  gentleman,  that  they  should  at  this 
hour  admit  the  word  into  their  dictionary,  and  thus  confess 
that  some  qualities  have  lingered  on  in  England  which  are 
worthy  of  emulation. 

"And  in  admitting  the  favored  word  into  her  dictionary, 
France  is  merely  resuming  what  is  hers  by  right.  The  gentle- 
men of  Chaucer's  England,  for  instance,  grew  up  under  French 
influence,  and  from  France  learned  the  lessons  of  their  craft. 
The  chivalry,  which  in  memory  at  hast  underlies  the  qualities 
of  a  gentleman,  winged  its  way  to  these  shores  across  the 
(  'hannel. 

"The  Knight,  as  he  is  painted  by  Chaucer,  possest  the  char- 
acter and  temperament  of  the  gentleman  as  we  know  him  to-day. 
lie  loved  chivalry,  truth  and  honor,  freedom  and  courtesy. 
Wherever  he  had  ridden,  and  no  man  had  ridden  farther, 
in    Christendom    and    in    heathennoss.    he    was    honored    for    his 
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worthiness.     Surely  he  was  a  gentleman  (and  a  gcniilhomme)  in 
tlie  moral  and  metaphysical  sense.     Hear  what  Chaucer  says: 

And  tho  that  he  were  worthy  he  was  wys, 
And  of  his  port  as  nieke  as  is  a  mayde. 
He  never  yet  no  vileinye  ne  sayde 
In  al   his  lyf.  unto  no  nianere  wight. 
He  was  a  veray  parflt  gentil  knight. 

"Nor  has  the  word  changed  its  meaning  with  the  centuries. 
We  still  know,  as  Englishmen  have  always  known,  the  true 
meaning  of  gentleman. 

"In  Shakespeare's  time,  as  in  Chaucer's,  there  was  the  same 
nnderstanding.  Dekker's  famous  lines  are  never  likely  to  be 
forgotten: 

A   soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit, 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breathed. 

"And  who  could  not  echo  willingly  what  Walton  said  in  his 
'Angler':  '1  would  rather  prove  myself  to  be  a  gentleman,  by 
being  learned  and  humble,  valiant  and  inoffensive,  virtuous 
and  communicable,  than  by  a  fond  ostentation  of  riches." 

With  such  considerations  as  these  in  mind,  the  "Englishman" 
indulges  a  "lawful  pride  that  the  word  is  borrowed  from  our 
tongue  by  the  French."  He  dilates  further  on  one  other  trait 
added  in  modern  times  of  which  Chaucer  never  spoke: 

"The  practise  of  field  sports  has  taught  the  Englishman  some- 
thing of  the  restraint  and  moderation  which  go  to  the  gentle- 
man's equipment. 

"For  the  gentleman  loves  the  game  better  than  the  victory. 
He  knows  that  the  dust  is  of  higher  value  than  the  palm.  It  is 
not  for  him  to  win  at  all  hazards,  to  show  himself  better  than 
his  fellows  by  a  trick.  The  game  is  the  thing,  and  a  gallant 
opponent  is  a  friend,  whether  he  win  or  lose. 

"And  to-day  we  are  said  to  be  gentlemen  all.  The  title 
is  conferred  somewhat  too  widely.  They  are  called  gentlemen 
who  have  not  given  their  proofs,  and  who  cling  to  the  name  less 
because  they  have  earned  it  than  because  they  think  that  their 
right  to  it  is  as  good  as  another's.  It  is  our  first  duty  in  this 
matter  not  to  debase  the  currency.  The  word  has  won  a  place 
in  the  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,  and  none  may  wear 
the  title  who  loves  not  'truth  and  honor,  freedom  and  courtesy.' 
If  only  they  earn  the  right  to  bear  the  name,  the  more  gentle- 
men there  are  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  world.  There  is  nothing 
so  base  and  so  barren  as  honor  misapplied." 


"MEMORIAL  LAMPS"— A  novel  idea  for  a  war-memorial 
will  be  carried  out  in  a  monument  to  the  Allied  dead  to  be 
erected  at  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  in  Artois,  France.  The 
suggestion  contained  in  this  from  the  London  Times  may  prove 
useful  to  communities  still  considering  the  question: 

"Even  before  the  war,  a  little  sanctuary  on  the  hill  was 
visited  by  pilgrims  from  the  district;  it  will  now  bring  pilgrims 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  every  corner  of  France  and  Britain 
and  Belgium,  from  Africa  and  Asia,  Lorn  Canada  and  Australia; 
for  the  dead  of  all  the  Allies  will  lie  there,  near  where  they  fell. 
The  cost  is  being  undertaken  by  public  subscription,  to  be  col- 
lected in  the  Allied  countries,  and  the  response  should  be  prompt 
and  generous.  The  plans  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Cor- 
donnier,  a  member  of  the  Institut  de  France,  and  a  son  of  Artois. 
Fortunately,  there  is  to  be  no  attempt  at  symbolism — that 
dangerous  lure  of  the  monumental  architect.  The  main  build- 
ing is  a  domed  and  columned  basilica,  a  stately  hall  depending 
on  proportion  for  its  beauty,  historically  apt  for  sacred  or  sectdar 
use.  Like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  it  is  to  be  flanked  by  two 
wings  ending  in  corner  towers,  and  in  these  the  remains  of  the 
Allied  dead  will  rest.  The  brief  account  already  published 
refers  to  a  'lantern  of  the  dead'  on  a  belfry  tower  surmounting 
the  dome.  Doubtless  fuller  details  will  clear  this  part  of  the 
description,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  some  verbal  or  archi- 
tectural confusion.  A  belfry  tower  would  be  an  unexpected 
feature  on  the  dome  of  a  basilica.  Sometimes  a  campanile 
was  placed  alongside  a  basilica,  and  this  might  either  contain 
a  belfry  or  be  itself  a  lanterne  des  marts.  The  latter  structures 
date  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  a  few  still 
survive  in  the  center  and  west  of  France.  .  .  .  The  suggestion 
was  adopted  by  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  which  has 
erected  in  the  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park,  in  memory  of  the  mem- 
bers of  its  staff  who  died  on  active  service,  a  lantern  adapted 
from  one  at  La  Souterraine.  in  the  valley  of  the  ('reuse. " 


STEPHEN   FOSTER    VS.   FRANZ   SCHUBERT 

THE  CHANCES  OF  IMMORTALITY  might  seem  bet- 
ter in  a  folk-song  than  in  what  is  known  as  an  art-song, 
but  the  facts  contradict  the  assumption.  Out  of  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy  songs  written  by  Stephen  Foster,  the 
composer  of  "Swanee  River,"  only  four  survive  in  popular  re- 
membrance. The  fact,  whether  or  not  to  be  proved,  is  at  least 
asserted  by  the  music  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Krehbiel,  who  is  led  to  this  statement  by  what  he  regards  the 
extravagance  of  another  writer.  Mr.  Harold  Vincent  Milligan, 
dealing  with  the  life  of  Foster  in  a  recent  volume,  speaks  of  him 
as  occupying  ".a  unique  position  in  musical  history,  not  only 
of  this  country  but  of  the  world."  This  is  based  upon  the 
assertion  that  "no  other  single  individual  produced  so  many 
of  those  songs  which  are  called  'folk-songs,'  by  which  is  meant 
songs  that  so  perfectly  express  the  mood  and  spirit  of  the  people 
that  they  become  a  part  of  the  life  of  all  the  'folk'  and  speak 
as  the  voice,  not  of  one  individual,  but  of  all." 

Mr.  Krehbiel  here  sees  Mr.  Milligan  "expanding  the  United 
States  into  the  world."  Cold  facts  fail  to  support  the  larger 
assertion: 

"Granted  that  the  Christy  Minstrels  had  a  great  vogue  in 
London  between  18.50  and  1860,  that  they  performed  at  com- 
mand before  Queen  Victoria,  that  Thackeray  recorded  the  fact 
that  a  vagabond  with  corked  face  and  a  banjo  had  with  a  little 
song  moistened  his  spectacles  more  than  thousands  of  tragedy 
queens  dying  on  the  stage  to  appropriate  blank  verse  or  scores 
of  clergymen — granted  even  that  Bayard  Taylor  heard  a  wan- 
dering Hindu  minstrel  singing  'Oh,  Susanna'  at  Delhi,  we  can 
not  grant  that  no  musician  in  the  world  had  ever  equaled  him. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Milligan  has  kept  his  ears  too  much  at  home:  he 
eertaiidy  did  not  exercise  them  extensively  in  foreign  lands. 
The  plain  people  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia  certainly  sing  many  hundred  times  as  many 
songs  such  as  Mr.  Milligan  defines  as  those  of  the  United  States. 
Here  we  may  omit  the  factor  which  in  my  view  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  true  folk-song — its  unanimity — for  if  that  be 
granted  the  comparison  becomes  ridiculous. 

"Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  songs  by  Foster,  Avhose 
melodic  genius  I  ani  not  trying  to  belittle,  there  are  four  which 
I  should  say  are  universally  known  in  the  United  States.  They 
are:  'My  Old  Kentucky  Home,'  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home,' 
Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground,'  and  'Old  Black  Joe. 
There  are  a  few  more  retained  by  memories  as  old  as  mine  but 
quite  unknown  to  the  drawing-room  singers  of  to-day,  viz., 
'Oh,  Susanna,'  which  I  listened  to  for  the  first  time  in  the  early 
'GO's  through  the  canvas  of  the  side-show  which  accompanied 
Van  Amburgh's  Circus,  to  which  a  strict  father  barred  his  family 
from  all  but  the  menagerie  (which  was  not  immoral,  but  edu- 
cational); 'Old  Uncle  Xed,'  'Nelly  Was  a  Lady,'  and  'Old 
Dog  Tray.'  I  am  writing  miles  away  from  any  kind  of  mem- 
ory help,  but  go  into  the  humblest  of  German  families  and  you 
may  hear,  'Ich  weiss  nicht  was  soil  es  bedeuten,'  'Morgen  muss 
ich  fort  von  hier,'  'Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,'  which  are  all 
folk-songs  in  the  sense  used  by  Mr.  Milligan,  for  they  Tvere 
composed  by  Silcher.  How  slight  an  impression  'Camptown 
Races'  and  'Old  Dog  Tray'  made  upon  Puccini  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  tho  he  heard  them  sung  at  the  performances 
of  Belasco's  'Girl  of  the  Golden  West,'  and  his  librettist  intro- 
duced a  reference  to  Foster's  faithful  canine,  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  introduce  them  along  with  the  minstrel,  Jake  Wallace, 
but  introduced  a  melody  which  he  had  been  told  was  an  Indian 
song.  At  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  Foster's  songs  are  as 
deep  buried  in  oblivion  as  are  the  minstrel  songs  which  com- 
peted with  them  for  popularity  in  their  day." 

The  advantage  of  acquiring  real  musical  knowledge,  which 
Foster  never  troubled  himself  to  do,  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Franz 
Schubert,  whose  life,  says  Mr.  Krehbiel,  "in  some  of  its  aspects 
was  like  that  of  the  American  songster."  Furthermore,  "he 
sent  into  the  world  as  many  songs  which  have  possest  the 
mouths  of  the  folk-singers  as  did  Foster's,  tho  they  are  all  in  the 
finest  and  purest  sense  of  the  word  art-songs."  Mr.  Krehbiel 
continues: 

"Within  eighteen  years,  a  period  but   little  longer  than  that 
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of  Foster's,  lie  composed.  His  published  songs,  excluding  of- 
fertories in  masses  and  for  operas,  numbered  six  hundred  and 
three,  and  for  all  of  them  together  he  did  not  receive  as  much 
as  Foster  for  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home,'  which  amounted  to  at 
least  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Besides  his  songs,  he 
wrote  operas,  symphonies,  overtures,  chamber  pieces,  and  piano- 
forte compositions,  the  sum  total  of  his 
works  amounting  to  more  than  one  thou- 
sand. In  the  year  1815  he  wrote  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  songs.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  silence  concerning  the  bulk  of 
this  tremendous  output  and  must  men- 
tion only  the  songs  which  Mr.  Milligan 
characterizes  as  'folk-songs.'  In  every 
German  household  such  songs  as  'Der 
Lindenbaum,'  'Am  See'  'Haidenrolein,' 
'Der  Fischer,'  'Ave  Maria'  (from  Scott's 
'Lady  of  the  Lake'),  'Who  Is  Sylvia?' 
(from  'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona'),  and 
'Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark,'  'Standchen,' 
and  one  or  two  of  the  'Miiller  lieder.' 
And  Schubert  had  no  popidar  vehicle, 
such  as  the  negro  minstrels  were  for 
Foster,  to  popularize  his  songs  among  the 
masses.  Schubert  was  what  was  con- 
sidered a  poorly  educated  musician  in 
his  day.  Like  Foster,  too,  he  was  charged 
with  dissolute  habits.  But  to  what 
amounts  such  a  charge  in  the  face  of  so 
great  an  activity?  In  the  year  in  which 
he  composed  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
songs,  some  of  them  among  his  finest,  he 
was  a  school-teacher  with  laborious 
duties.  He  was  deficient  in  counterpoint 
and  died  hoping  that  he  might  yet  have 
an  opportunity  to  .study  it,  yet  he  ranks 
to-day  as  the  soul-child  of  Beethoven, 
and  the  musicians  of  to-day  marvel  over 
his  harmonic  and  rhythmical  gifts,  and.it 
was  on  his  only  visit  to  Beethoven,  then 
on  his  deathbed,  that  the  great  man  re- 
marked to  Randhartinger,  'You  have  my 
mind  (geist),  but  Schubert  has  my  soul.'" 

Schubert  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one 
and  Foster  lived  to  thirty-seven.  The 
latter  gave  up  work  at  bookkeeping  to 
devote  himself  to  composition.  About 
his  life  have  grown  some  legends  that  the 
present-day  writers  aim  to  dispel: 

"An  affectionate  eulogist  has  written 
of  Foster  that  when  he  had  become  so 
popular  that  he  withdrew  from  all  work 
but  song-writing,  he  'studied  deeply  and 
burned  much  midnight  oil  over  the  works 
of  the  masters,  especially  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, and  Weber,  and  that  he  struggled  for 
years  and  sounded  the  depths  of  musical 
science.'  If  so,  there  is  nothing  in  his 
work  to  show  that  he  learned  even  the 
beginning  of  the  alphabet  of  the  art  of 
those  masters.  I  shall  let  Mr.  Milligan 
tell  of  the  extent  of  his  achievements: 

"'As  a  composer,  Stephen  Foster  is  a 
paradox.     The  wonder  is  that  any  one 

could  write  so  poorly.  Was  he  a  man  of  mediocre  talent  who 
stumbled  almost  by  accident  upon  a  few  nuggets  of  pure 
gold  in  the  midst  of  much  of  little  worth,  or  was  he  en- 
dowed with  a  great  gift  which  remained  for  the  most  part 
mute  and  found  expression  only  in  a  few  brief  moments  of  song? 
He  had  practically  no  constructive  ability.  So  far  as  the  first 
impulse  of  his  inspiration  could  carry  him  he  went,  but  no 
further.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  musical  composition,  nearly 
all  of  his  one  hundred  and  seventy  or  more  songs  are  on  the  same 
level.  These  songs  were  written  throughout  a  period  of  about 
twenty  years,  during  which  he  neither  gained  nor  lost  in  the 
power  of  expression.  His  death  at  thirty-seven  found  him  as 
a  composer  just  about  where  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  Both  melody  and  harmony  are  of  the  utmost  simplicity. 
He  could  neither  develop  nor  vary  his  harmony.  His  melodies 
repeat  themselves  monotonously  and  he  was  content  with  a 
few  simple  chords  and  modulations.     And  yet,  when  his  inspira- 


tion is  so  pure  and  exalted  as  it  is  in  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home" 
or  "The  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  the  very  limitations  of  his  powers 
become  virtues,  resulting  in  simplicity  and  directness  of  utter- 
ance which  no  amount  of  erudition  and  sophistication  could  have 
occupied  in  simplicity  and  potency.  He  put  the  best  of  himself 
into  the  composition  of  these  songs,  and  it  is  because  they  are 
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MUSIC    OF    OUR    FATHERS. 

A  cover  of  a  music  sheet  of  1854,  showing  five  of  the  popular  songs  of  that  day,  before  the 

blood  tingled  with  "jazz." 


the  honest  expression  of  real  emotion  that  they  found  their  way 
directly  and  at  once  to  the  world's  heart.'" 

Foster's  profits  were  far  from  the  millionaire  standards  of  our 
modern  popular  song-writers: 

"The  publishers  were  no  doubt  glad  to  get  Foster's  songs  for 
a  small  cash  payment,  while  Stephen,  without  a  regular  income, 
and  with  no  business  ability  or  experience,  was  glad  to  part 
with  them  for  whatever  he  could  get.  For  most  of  them  lie  did 
not  receive  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  which  was  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  publisher,  as  any  song  with  his  name  on  the 
title-page  was  almost  certain  to  have  some  sale,  and  there  was 
alwavs  tin-  chance  that  it  might  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands, 
as  many  of  the  earlier  ones  had.  If  this  theory  is  correct  it 
would  account  in  a  large  measure  for  the  poverty  and  distress 
of  his  last  years." 
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DIPLOMATIC   VICTORIES"  OF  THE   VATICAN 


SEVERAL  "DIPLOMATIC  VICTORIES"  have  recently 
been  won  by  Rome,  and  as  France  is  soon  to  resume 
relations  with  the  Vatican,  the  United  States,  we  read  in 
the  Catholic  press,  is  now  the  "only  Great  Power  not  officially 
represented  at  the  Holy  See."  As  Catholic  editors  note  with 
pride,  Germany  receives  a  papal  nuncio;  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic  is  represented  by  a  minister;  Italian  Catholics  are 
now  permitted  to  take  part  in  political  elections,  and  with  En- 
gland the  Vatican  "has  secured  a  far  better  understanding  than 
it  has  enjoyed  for  centuries."  When  the  embassy  is  actually 
established  at  the  Vatican,  France  expects  to  resume  the  pro- 
tection of  Catholic  interests  in  the  Far  and  Near  East,  we  are 
told,  and  also  to  receive  recognition  of  her  influence  elsewhere 
which  went  unchallenged  before  the  war.  But,  according  to 
Maurice  Colrat,  one  of  the  members  of  the  French  Finance 
Commission,  who  is  quoted  in  America  (Catholic),  no  question 
could  be  raised  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Government  concerning  the  internal  legislation  of  France,  and 
"the  fact  that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  does  not  in  any 
way  imply  any  modification  of  the  Laws  of  Separation."  For- 
eign politics  demand  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations,  ob- 
serves America,  "since  without  the  Pope  many  questions  relating 
to  the  Togoland  and  the  Kamerun,  to  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 
Sarre  Valley  can  net  be  properly  regulated."  And  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  asking  for  a  credit  to  reestablish  a  French  Embassy 
at  the  Vatican  it  is  argued  that  "French  diplomacy  must  be 
present  when  questions  interesting  to  France  are  being  discust. 
It  can  not  remain  any  longer  absent  from  the  seat  of  the  spiritual 
government  at  which  the  greater  number  of  states  are  careful  to 
be  represented."     And  at  this  time — 

"The  putting  in  force  of  the  peace  treaties  that  are  closing 
the  world-war  makes  the  resumption  of  relations  with  the  Holy 
See  particularly  opportune.  .  .  .  Each  alteration  of  frontiers 
in  central  Europe  raises  religious  questions,  particularly  in  dis- 
tricts where  races  are  mixed  and  where  conflicts  of  nationalities 
and  tongues  are  associated  with  those  of  rites  and  confessions. 
.  .  .  The  new  situation  created  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  throughout  the  whole,  East  makes  an  agree- 
ment necessary  as  to  the  part  which  is  dictated  to  us  by  our 
time-honored  traditions,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  populations 
who  are  deeply  attached  to  their  worship  and  beliefs  and  whose 
political  statutes  are  often  confounded  with  their  religious 
statutes.  The  settlement  of  questions  that  are  as  delicate  as 
they  are  complex  would  itself  be  sufficient  to  form  the  object 
of  negotiations  even  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  insure  in  the 
Far  East  the  respect  of  rights  which  we  recognized  by  treaties, 
and  if  it  were  not  necessary  in  several  countries  throughout  the 
world  to  support  French  missionaries  who  can  not  be  sacrificed 
to  foreign  competitors.  ...  In  France  itself  the  Peace  Treaty 
of  Versailles  raises  problems  that  must  be  solved,  such  as  the 
application  of  the  old  Concordat  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
the  fate  of  missions  in  the  old  German  colonies  in  Togoland, 
Kamerun  and  elsewhere.  Finally,  the  exercise  by  our  nationals 
of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Morocco  must  be  safeguarded  as  it 
has  been  in  Tunis  and  our  colonies." 

However,  the  bill  granting  the  necessary  credits  for  the 
embassy  was  strongly  opposed,  and  protest  against  it  is  still 
uttered.  Asserting  in  The  Continent  (Presbyterian)  that  "when 
the  world- war  broke  out  the  papacy  remained  neutral  and 
became  the  center  of  various  intrigues  and  influences,"  Victor 
Monod,  a  French  Protestant  pastor,  says  that  the  French  Prot- 
estants are  grieved  "to  see  the  moral  leadership  of  the  Euro- 


pean world  apparently  return  to  Rome."     The  responsibility 
he  puts  on  other  shoulders,  and  explains: 

"Following  the  armistice,  the  spiritual  and  moral  authority  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  in  France  was  unques- 
tionable. It  was  the  great  Protestant  Powers  who  were  to  direct 
the  moral  reconstruction  of  the  European  world  which  the  war  had 
destroyed.  The  papacy,  on  the  contrary,  had  aroused  the  in- 
dignation of  many  upright  minds  by  its  too  prudent  and  too 
silent  neutrality.  But  ^f or  the  last  eighteen  months  the  refusal 
of  the  United  States  to  join  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  as- 
sume international  responsibilities,  with  the  independent  and 
somewhat  dictatorial  policy  of  England,  has  offended  many 
French  minds,  and  so  the  moral  supremacy  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  has  become  compromised  and  weakened  in 
France.  A  great  number  of  persons,  accordingly,  have  again 
turned  toward  the  Catholic  Church,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  religious  belief  as  through  the  fear  of  revolution  and 
Bolshevism.  It  was  noticed  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  League 
of  Nations  was  convened  in  Catholic  Brussels  and  not  in  Prot- 
estant Geneva.  Numerous  and  converging  signs  have  marked 
a  return  of  public  opinion  to  its  prewar  preferences." 

The  Christian  Century  (Disciples),  in  observing  these  "vic- 
tories" of  the  Vatican,  is  imprest  with  the  belief  that  the  Pope 
is  concerning  himself  with  a  return  to  temporal  power,  and 
recalls  that — 

"As  against  these  victories  there  was  recently  published  a  crit- 
icism of  the  Pope  by  the  King  of  Spain.  The  King  charges  that 
during  the  war  the  Pope  was  pro-Ally  one  day  and  pro-German 
the  next,  and  can  not  be  depended  upon.  All  of  this  indicates 
that  instead  of  renouncing  her  political  ambitions,  the  Catholic 
Church  is  using  this  time  of  confusion  to  strengthen  her  hand. 
The  temporal  power  of  the  popes  arose  in  a  period  of  chaos  and 
anarchy  and  the  politicians  of  the  church  have  seen  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  present  hour  and  made  the  most  of  it.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  this  political  machination  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  destined  to  alienate  popular  support.  With  the  increase  of 
democracy  only  the  intelligent  love  of  the  people  can  save  the 
Church." 

But  the  Catholic  press  are  eminently  satisfied  with  the  outcome 
of  the  negotiations  which  bring  France  and  the  Vatican  into  har- 
mony again,  and  see  in  it  a  generally  beneficent  result  for  the 
world.  As  identical  editorials  in  The  Catholic  Citizen  (Mil- 
waukee), The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland),  and  other  Catholic 
weeklies  put  it: 

"There  are  now  twenty-one  ambassadors  or  ministers  repre- 
senting as  many  Powers  in  papal  Rome.  The  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic  is  the  latest  nation  to  send  its  minister.  France  even 
now  is  represented,  more  or  less  informally,  by  a  Charge  d'Af- 
faires,  pending  the  resumption  of  open  diplomatic  relations. 

"Nearly  one-third  of  the  nations  that  thus  recognize  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  are  predominantly  non-Catholic,  such 
as  Holland,  Prussia,  Great  Britain.  But  these  nations  possess 
considerable  Catholic  populations,  and  their  rulers  recognize 
that  the  interests  of  all  nations,  and  of  all  peoples,  are  bound 
up  with  that  Church  which  alone  is  world-wide  and  permanent. 

"When  France  joins  these  Powers,  only  the  United  States  will 
lag  behind  in  diplomatic  representation  at  St.  Peter's  See,  which 
now  possesses  a  larger  diplomatic  corps  than  at  any  time  since 
1870,  when  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  ended.  The  secu- 
lar sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is  now  only  a  chapter — albeit  a 
chapter  of  tremendous  importance — in  the  history  of  the  past, 
but  the  spiritual  force  of  the  Church  and  of  its  Holy  Father  re- 
veals itself  more  and  more  as  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  of 
the  present,  and  among  the  most  hopeful  presages  of  the  future. 
.  .  .  The  visible  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  may  no 
longer  be  forgotten  or  ignored  by  rulers  or  statesmen,  as  they 
themselves  at  last  begin  to  realize." 
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Photograph  from  Wide  World  PhotOB. 

THE    LARGEST    GROUP    OF    BISHOPS    THAT    EVER    PACED    A    CAMERA. 

Here  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Anglican  bishops  planning  church  union  in  conference  at  Lambeth.     The   Archbishop  of    Canterbury, 
presiding,  is  shown  standing.     Most  of  the  American  bishops  are  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 


THE  LAMBETH  PLAN  FOR  CHURCH 
REUNION 

FROM  SOLEMN  CONTEMPLATION  OF  HATES  and 
misunderstandings  engendered  by  the  world-war  the 
Lambeth  Conference,  composed  of  252  Anglican  and 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishops  from  the  British  Isles.  America, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  turns  to  a  proposed  union  of  all 
Christendom  as  the  chief  hope  against  the  forces  of  disorder. 
Its  appeal,  resulting  from  five  strenuous  weeks  of  discussion,  is 
generally  considered  in  both  England  and  America  to  be  broad 
and  concessive.  The  Christian  Work  (New  York)  describes  it 
as  a  "great  advance  over  any  previous  Lambeth  Conference 
utterance,"  for  in  their  new  appeal  "the  Episcopalians  take  an 
attitude  of  greater  humility  and  finer  Christianity."  This  spirit 
is  voiced  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  presided  over 
the  Conference.  In  a  letter  "to  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will"  he  emphasizes  that  "the  strengthening  of  the  individual 
and  the  cementing  of  society  are  the  very  things  which  the 
world,  on  the  morrow  of  the  supreme  catastrophe  of  the  war, 
clearly  needs  for  the  reordering  of  its  life." 

Specifically  admitting  that  it  is  without  authority  to  exercise 
any  powers  of  control  or  command,  the  Conference  sets  forth 
that  the  "visible  unity"  of  the  Church  will  be  found  to  involve 
the  whole-hearted  acceptance  of — 

"The  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  record  of  God's  revelation  of 
himself  to  man,  and  as  being  the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of 
faith;  and  the  Creed  commonly  called  Nicene,  as  the  sufficient 
statement  of  the  Cliristian  faith,  and  either  it  or  the  Apostles' 
Creed  as  the  baptismal  confession  of  belief. 

"The  divinely  instituted  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy 
Communion,  as  expressing  for  all  the  corpora  ted  life  of  the  whole 
fellowship  in  and  with  Christ. 

"A  ministry  acknowledged  by  every  part  of  the  Church  as 


possessing  not  only  the  inward  call  of   the  spirit,  but  also  the 
commission  of  Christ  and  the  authority  of  the  whole  body." 

On  the  question  of  ordination  the  Conference  suggests  that 
"if  the  authorities  of  other  communions  should  so  desire,  we  are 
persuaded  that,  terms  of  union  having  been  otherwise  satis- 
factorily adjusted,  bishops  and  clergy  of  our  communion  would 
willingly  accept  from  the  authorities  a  form  of  commission  or 
recognition  which  would  commend  our  ministry  to  their  con- 
gregations, as  having  its  place  in  the  one  family  of  life."  In 
return  the  signers  of  the  manifesto  assert  their  "hope  that  the 
same  motive  would  lead  ministers  who  have  not  received  it  to 
accept  a  commission  through  episcopal  ordination,  as  obtaining 
for  them  a  ministry  throughout  the  whole  fellowship,"  and  their 
belief  that  "in  so  acting  no  one  of  tis  could  possibly  be  taken 
to  repudiate  his  past  ministry."  Such  resolutions  as  these  "can 
only  have  been  inspired  by  Christian  charity  at  its  highest," 
says  the  London  Guardian,  official  organ  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  it  fervently  declares: 

"It  will  be  forever  memorable  that  at  this  moment  when 
doubt  and  uncertainty  are  clogging  the  energy  and  obscuring 
the  ideals  of  the  nation,  and  when  the  very  foundations  of  civ- 
ilization are  being  threatened  by  the  forces  of  disorder,  the 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  communion  have  shown  the  way  to 
strengthen  and  unite  the  only  power  by  which  they  can  be 
combated.  ...  It  would  be  grievous — tragically  grievous — if 
narrowness  of  mind,  old  prejudices  that  are  heritages  of  the 
past,  an  increasing  conservatism  that  also  belongs  to  an  older 
day,  should  mar  the  consummation  of  a  great  and  noble  desire 
which  wo  ourselves  believe  to  have  been  divinely  inspired." 

More  guarded  in  its  appraisal,  The  Church  Times  (Anglican. 
London)  believes  that  "if  reunion  could  be  brought  about,  the 
influence  of  Christianity  in  the  world  would  be  immensely  in- 
creased and  the  powers  that  are  working  for  good  would  be 
r, .  trforced  to  a  remarkable  extent."     In  the  opinion  of  the  Now 
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York  Churchman  (Episcopal)  "the  whole  church  will  rejoice  over 
the  treatment  of  the  pressing  problem  of  reunion,  and  especially 
over  the  persuasive  appeal  to  the  faithful  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject from  a  new  point  of  view."  The  Congregationalist  and 
Advance  agrees  that  "the  spirit  of  this  appeal  must  commend  it 
to  thoughtful  and  prayerful  consideration  among  all  Christian 
people.  ...  In  its  breadth  of  vision  it  includes  the  ancient 
communions  of  the  East  as  well  as  the  separate  communions  and 
churches  of  Great  Britain  and  America,"  and  "it  may  become  a 
step  toward  that  ultimate  attainment  of  federated  unity  which 
is  the  dream  and  desire  of  all  true  followers  of  Christ.  We 
must  be  careful,  therefore,  lest  any  contemptuous  or  narrow 
word  should  prove  a  hindrance." 

But,  however  Protestantism  at  large  may  react  to  the  appeal 
for  unity,  Rome,  it  is  asserted,  will  remain  adamantine  in  its 
refusal.  Against  the  Anglican  invitation,  says  the  London 
Tablet,  a  leading  British  Catholic  journal,  "three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  Catholics,  the  bulk  of  the  Christian  world,  stand  irre- 
concilably aloof — not,  of  course,  because  they  do  not  yearn  for 
Christian  reunion,  but  because,  as  Catholics,  they  never  could 
accept  that  notion  of  the  Christian  Church  or  that  notion  of 
Christian  unity  which,  so  far,  is  the  only  one  which  the  Anglican 
bishops  can  afford  to  propose."  And  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  talking  with  a  newspaper  correspondent,  is  reported  to 
have  agreed  that  "as  regards  the  Church  of  Rome,  our  position 
is  hopeless."  However,  The  Tablet  is  sympathetic,  and  says  of 
the  appeal:  "We  cheerfully  recognize  the  sincerity  and  the  good 
will  of  those  who  have  framed  it,  and  we  can  only  pray  that 
their  zealous  yearnings  after  unity  may  lead  them,  even  through 
fallacy  or  failure,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  God-given  solution 
in  which  they  alone  can  find  their  fulfilment."  But  it  is  in 
quite  another  spirit  that  the  Columbus  Josephinum  Weekly 
(Catholic)  remarks:  "Except  that  it  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  number  of  aged  clergymen  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  to  take  a  pleasant  holiday,  and  affords  in  addition 
a  medium  for  getting  numberless  things  off  their  minds,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  useful  purpose  the  Lambeth  Conference 
fulfils."  

CHRISTIANITY  LIBERALIZING  JAPAN— In  Japan  Chris- 
tianity and  liberalism  are  walking  hand  in  hand,  each  aiding 
the  other's  progress,  it  is  now  asserted.  The  younger  generation 
are  casting  aside  the  doctrines  of  the  older  faiths,  and  with  the 
"wines  of  Christian  inspiration"  are  drinking  in  new  truths  of 
life  and  conduct.  Buddhism  among  the  progressives  and 
intellectual  classes  is  being  "discarded  as  unfit  to  lead  in  tin 
progressive  and  perennial  unfolding  of  life,  and  hence  failing  to 
satisfy  the  inner  cravings  of  their  souls,"  says  a  correspondent 
of  The  Sun  and  New  York  Herald.  Thus  comes  Christianity's 
opportunity,  and — 

"  If  any  one  concludes  from  the  small  number  of  converts  that 
Christianity  in  Japan  has  been  a  failure  he  makes  a  grave  mis- 
take. In  a  country  like  Japan,  where  the  domestic  and  social 
customs  have  long  been  molded  by  Buddhism,  people  naturally 
hesitate  to  denounce  it  publicly,  even  if  they  have  already 
accepted  Jesus  as  the  Savior,  are  sending  their  children  to 
Sunday-school,  and  are  regularly  attending  church.  This  is 
pardonable  in  a  sense,  since  the  denunciation  usually  involves 
sharp  criticism  from  unenlightened  relatives  and  irksome 
family  entanglement.  If  we  count  these  'informal  Christians' 
Japan  may  claim  more  than  a  million  Christians  within  her 
borders.  What  is  most  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  those  con- 
verts are  in  general  younger  men  of  keen  insight,  high  intel- 
lectual equipment,  and  liberal  tendencies.  Such  foremost 
leaders  of  liberalism  and  democracy  as  Professors  Yoshino,  Abe, 
Hoashi,  and  Uchgasaki  are  zealous  believers  of  Christianity. 

"Through  their  lectures  and  philosophical  writings  the  younger 
generations  are  drinking  the  wines  of  Christian  inspiration.  It 
is  this  fact  which  explains  why  there  is  such  a  close  alliance — 
in  fact,  identity — between  Christianity  and  liberalism  or  democ- 
racy in  Nippon.  Japanese  liberalism — of  which  the  world  is 
yet  to  hear — is  Christianity  incarnate." 


THE   NEAR  EAST  LEARNS  DEMOCRACY 

SELF-DISCIPLINE  among  children,  which  regulates  their 
relations  and  metes  out  punishment  to  offenders,  is  being 
applied  by  American  relief-workers  among  approximately 
fifty  thousand  boys  and  girls  in  the  219  Near-East  Relief  or- 
phanages of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Armenia.  The  medium  of 
application  is  a  children's  court,  with  a  native  teacher  as  pre- 
siding officer  and  the  children  themselves  as  judges  and  marshals. 
The  system  is  proving  to  be  of  twofold  value,  writes  J.  R. 
Gousha  in  The  Survey  (New  York).  "Not  only  is  it  solving  a 
difficult  problem  of  discipline,  but  it  is  inculcating  in  the  new 
generation  of  Armenians  an  understanding  of  the  elements  of 
self-government."  Before  the  establishment  of  these  orphan- 
ages there  were  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  Armenian  and 
Syrian  children  wandering  about  the  country,  remnants  of  Turk- 
ish massacres.  For  three,  four,  and  even  five  years  their  life 
had  been  completely  outside  the  normal,  a  mere  struggle  for 
existence.  To  the  orphanages,  when  the  waifs  were  gathered 
up,  they  came  famished,  ragged,  dulled  in  mentality,  low  in 
spirit,  and  emaciated  in  body.  They  improved  with  proper  food 
and  clothing,  with  opportunity  for  play  and  study  and  with 
new  interests  constantly  opening  before  them.  But  their  wild 
life  had  had  its  effect,  and  there  were  increasing  infractions  of 
discipline.  In  order  to  meet  this  condition,  the  new  system  of 
self-discipline  was  evolved.     It  is  thus  described: 

"In  every  orphanage  a  boy  police  force  was  organized.  The 
young  officers  are  empowered  to  arrest  any  one  of  their  fellows 
detected  in  the  commission  of  an  offense  of  any  sort,  and  to 
bring  him  before  the  court  of  the  orphanage.  After  sentence  is 
pronounced,  the  policemen  direct  its  execution.  Save  for  the 
supervision  of  the  native  teacher,  the  entire  machinery  of  jus- 
tice is  operated  by  the  children  themselves.  Rarely  do  the 
American  authorities  find  it  necessary  to  intervene. 

"The  court  of  one  of  the  orphanages,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered typical,  is  made  up  of  the  presiding  officer  and  three  judges 
— an  apprentice  in  the  orphanage  carpenter  shop,  a  blind  girl 
who  teaches  in  the  school  for  the  blind  children,  and  a  boy  of 
fourteen.  These  four,  with  the  two  marshals,  sit  at  the  bar  of 
justice — a  square  table,  three  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  the 
court  and  the  fourth  by  the  prisoner  on  trial.  Each  case  is 
recorded  in  a  ledger  lying  at  the  presiding  officer's  place.  In  a 
typical  case  the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  older  boys  of  the  or- 
phanage. The  charge,  read  from  the  ledger  by  the  presiding 
officer,  set  forth  that  he  had  been  rough  in  his  treatment  of  the 
younger  boys,  and  had  frequently  struck  them.  The  prisoner 
pleaded  guilty.  The  younger  boys  mocked  him,  he  said,  be- 
cause, tho  older  than  they,  he  was  no  further  advanced  in  his 
studies.  Turning  back  over  the  ledger,  the  presiding  officer 
read  the  record  of  other  trials  in  which  the  same  boy  had  been 
the  defendant.  He  also  read  a  memorandum  from  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  orphanage  school,  which  declared  the  boy  a 
troublemaker.  With  that  the  case  lay  before  the  court.  The 
judges  went  immediately  into  whispered  consultation,  the  blind 
girl  and  the  fourteen-year-old  boy  taking  chief  part.  Finally 
the  verdict  was  announced.  It  was  unusually  severe  for  this 
tribunal.  The  prisoner  was  ordered  locked  up  over  night  in 
solitary  confinement  in  the  jail — a  room  on  one  of  the  upper 
floors.  The  only  participation  of  the  American  staff  came  late 
that  evening,  when  the  nurse  who  is  charged  with  caring  for 
the  health  of  the  children  saw  that  the  prisoner  was  provided 
with  sufficient  blankets  for  the  night. 

"In  another  case  before  this  court  two  boys  found  in  the 
orchard  they  had  been  forbidden  to  frequent  were  sentenced  to 
clear  stones  from  an  area  in  the  garden.  In  a  third,  where  two 
blind  boys  were  charged  with  taking  articles  belonging  to  other 
children,  judgment  was  reserved.  Few  of  the  children  brought 
before  the  court  attempt  to  escape  the  penalty  of  their  mis- 
demeanors. Practically  all  plead  guilty,  and  the  court  is  seldom 
put  to  the  effort  of  proving  a  case.  The  children  recognize  the 
fairness  of  trial  by  their  fellows. 

"It  is  hoped  that  the  Near-East  Relief  may  be  able  to  bring 
the  influence  of  this  democratic  spirit  to  bear  upon  all  the 
one  hundred  thousand  children  who  have  come  through  the 
years  of  suffering  and  who  have  not  yet  found  their  place 
in  life." 
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The  leading  issue  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  and,  in  fact,  of  world-politics,  seems  to  be  the  League 
of  Nations.  To  promote  a  more  informed  and  intelligent  discussion  of  it  and  vote  upon  it,  we  reprint  be- 
low the  full  official  text  of  the  Covenant,  and  suggest  it  be  carefully  studied  and  preserved  for  reference. 


Argentine  Republic 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Empire 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Denmark 

France 


The  High  Contracting  Parties, 

In  order  to  promote  international  cooperation  and  to  achieve 
international  peace  and  security 

by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war, 
by  the  prescription  of  open,  just  and  honorable  relations 

between  nations, 
by    the   firm    establishment   of    the    understandings   of 
international    law    as    the    actual   rule   of    conduct 
among  Governments,   and 
by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect 
for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized 
peoples  with  one  another, 
Agree  to  this  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

ARTICLE    1 

The  original  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be 
those  of  the  Signatories  which  are  named  in  the  Annex  to  this 

Covenant  and  also  such  of  those      

other  States  named  in  the  Annex 
as  shall  accede  without  reserva- 
tion to  this  Covenant.  Such  ac- 
cession shall  be  effected  by  a 
Declaration  deposited  with  the 
Secretariat  within  two  months  of 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  Cove- 
nant. Notice  thereof  shall  be 
sent  to  all  other  Members  of  the 
League. 

Any  fully  self-governing  State, 
Dominion  or  Colony  not  named 
in  the  Annex  may  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  League  if  its  admission 
is  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Assembly,  provided  that  it  shall 
give  effective  guaranties  of  its 
sincere  intention  to  observe  its 
international  obligations,  and 
shall  accept  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  League 
in  regard  to  its  military,  naval 
and  air  forces  and  armaments. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  may,  after  two  years'  notice  of  its 
intention  so  to  do,  withdraw  from  the  League,  provided  that 
all  its  international  obligations  and  all  its  obligations  under  this 
Covenant  shall  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal. 

ARTICLE   2 
The  action  of  the  League  under  this  Covenant  shall  be  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  an  Assembly  and  of  a  Council, 
with  a  permanent  Secretariat. 

ARTICLE   3 

The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  Members 
of  the  League. 

The  Assembly  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  may  require  at  the  Seat  of  the  League  or  at  such 
other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  Assembly  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter 
within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

At  meetings  of  the  Assembly  each  Member  of  the  League 
shall  have  one  vote,  and  may  have  not  more  than  three 
Representatives. 

ARTICLE   4 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  together  with  Representatives 
of  four  other  Members  of  the  League.  These  four  Members  of 
the  League  shall  be  selected  by  the  Assembly  from  time  to  time 
in  its  discretion.  Until  the  appointment  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  four  Members  of  the  League  first  selected  by  the  Assembly, 
Representatives  of  Belgium,  Brazil,  Spain  and  Greece  shall  be 
members  of  the  Council. 

With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  the  Council 
may  name  additional  Members  of  the  League  whose  Representa- 
tives shall  always  be  members  of  the  Council;  the  Council  with 
like  approval  may  increase  the  number  of  Members  of  the  League 
to  be  selected  by  the  Assembly  for  representation  on  the  Council. 


PRESENT  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS 


Ecuador  is  considering  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the 
current  Congress.  Nicaragua  has  ratified,  but  the 
formalities  of  depositng  the  ratification  are  not  yet 
complete.  Honduras  has  completed  the  parliamentary 
stage  of  ratification.  The  United  States  is  eligible  to 
original  membership. 


The  Council  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
require,  and  at  least  once  a  year,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  or 
at  such  other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  Council  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  not  represented  on  the  Council 
shall  be  invited  to  send  a  Representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Council  during  the  consideration  of  matters 
specially  affecting  the  interests  of  that  Member  of  the  League. 

At  meetings  of  the  Council,  each  Member  of  the  League 
represented  on  the  Council  shall  have  one  vote,  and  may  have 
not  more  than  one  Representative. 

ARTICLE    5 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this  Cove- 
nant or  by  the  terms  of  the  present  Treaty,  decisions  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the   Council   shall  require  the 

agreement  of  all  the  Members  of 

the    League    represented    at   the 
meeting. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at 
meetings  of  the  Assembly  or  of 
the  Council,  including  the  ap- 
pointment of  Committees  to  in- 
vestigate particular  matters,  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  Assembly 
or  by  the  Council  and  may  be  de- 
cided by  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  League  represented 
at  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly and  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Council  shall  be  summoned 
by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Hedjaz 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Liberia 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 


Persia 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Salvador 

Serbia 

Siam 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


ARTICLE   6 


The  permanent  Secretariat  shall 
be  established  at  the  Seat  of  the 
League.      The    Secretariat    shall 
comprise  a  Secretary  General  and 
such  secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required. 

The  first  Secretary  General  shall  be  the  person  named  in  the 

Annex;    thereafter  the  Secretary  General  shall  be  appointed  by 

the  Council  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly. 

The  secretaries  and  staff  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  appointed 

by  the  Secretary  General  with  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretary  General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members 
of  the  League  in  accordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

ARTICLE   7 

The  Seat  of  the  League  is  established  at  Geneva. 

The  Council  may  at  any  time  decide  that  the  Seat  of  the 
League  shall  be  established  elsewhere. 

All  positions  under  or  in  connection  with  the  League,  including 
the  Secretariat,  shall  be  open  equally  to  men  and  women. 

Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the  League  and  officials 
of  the  League  when  engaged  on  the  business  of  the  League  shall 
enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 

The  buildings  and  other  property  occupied  by  the  League 
or  its  officials  or  by  Representatives  attending  its  meetings 
shall  be  inviolable. 

ARTICLE   8 

The  Members  of  the  League  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of 
peaco  requires  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  by 
common  action  of  international  obligations. 

The  Council,  taking  account  of  the  geographical  situation 
and  circumstances  of  each  State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such 
reduction  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the  several 
Governments. 

Such  plans  shall  be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  revision 
at  least  every  ten  years. 
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After  these  plans  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  several 
Governments,  the  limits  of  armaments  therein  fixed  shall  not  be 
exceeded  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Council. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  the  manufacture  by 
private  enterprise  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war  is  open 
lo  grave  objections.  The  Council  shall  advise  how  the  evil 
.'ClVcts  attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can  be  prevented, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those  Members  of  the 
League  which  are  not  able  to  manufacture  the  munitions  and 
implements  of  war  necessary  for  their  safety. 

The  Members  of  the  League  tmdertake  to  interchange  full 
and  frank  information  as  to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their 
military,  naval  and  air  programs  and  the  condition  of  such 
of  their  industries  as  are  adaptable  to  warlike  purposes. 

ARTICLE   9 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the 
Council  on  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  Articles  1  and  8 
and  on  military,  naval,  and  air  questions  generally. 

ARTICLE    10 

The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve 
as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and 
existing  political  independence  of  all  Members  of  the  League. 
In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger 
of  such  aggression  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by 
which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

ARTICLE    11 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any 
of  the  Members  of  the  League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  the  League  shall  take 
any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard 
the  peace  of  nations.  In  case  any  such  emergency  should  arise 
the  Secretary  General  shall  on  the  request  of  any  Member  of 
the  League  forthwith  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  Member 
of  the  League  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the 
Council  any  circumstance  whatever  affecting  international 
relations  which  threatens  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the 
good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

ARTICLE    12 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  if  there  should  arise 
between  them  any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  they  will 
submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the 
Council,  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  until  three 
months  after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the 
Council. 

In  any  ease  under  this  Article  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall 
be  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  report  of  the  Council 
shall  be  made  within  six  mouths  after  the  submission  of  the 
dispute. 

ARTICLE    13 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  whenever  any  dispute 
shall  arise  between  them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable 
for  submission  to  arbitration  and  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  subject-matter 
to  arbitration. 

Disptites  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  question 
of  international  law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  if 
established  would  constitute  a  breach  of  any  international 
obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation  to  be 
made  for  any  such  breach,  are  declared  to  be  among  those  which 
are  generally  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration. 

For  the  consideration  of  any  such  dispute  the  court  of  arbi- 
tration to  which  the  case  is  referred  shall  be  the  Court  agreed 
on  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  or  stipulated  in  any  convention 
existing  between  them. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  carry  out 
in  full  good  faith  any  award  that  may  be  rendered,  and  that 
they  will  not  resort  to  war  against  a  Member  of  the  League 
which  complies  therewith.  In  the  event  of  any  failure  to  cany- 
out  such  an  award,  the  Council  shall  propose  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  give  effect  thereto. 

ARTICLE    14 

The  Council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  Members  of 
the  League  for  adoption  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice.  The  Court  shall  be  com- 
petent to  hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of  an  international 
character  which  the  parties  thereto  submit  to  it.  The  Court 
may  also  give  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question 
referred  to  it  by  the  Council  or  by  the  Assembly. 

ARTICLE    15 

If  there  should  arise  between  Members  of  the  League  any 
dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to 


arbitration  in  accordance  with  Article  13,  the  Members  of  the 
League  agree  that  they  will  submit  the  matter  to  the  Council. 
Any  party  to  the  dispute  may  effect  such  submission  by  giving 
notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary  General, 
who  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  investiga- 
tion and  consideration  thereof. 

For  this  purpose  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will  communicate 
to  the  Secretary  General,  as  promptly  as  possible,  statements  of 
their  case  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers,  and  the  Council 
may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

The  Council  shall  endeavor  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  if  such  efforts  are  successful,  a  statement  shall  be 
made  public  giving  such  facts  and  explanations  regarding  the 
dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement  thereof  as  the  Council  may 
deem  appropriate. 

If  the  dispute  is  not  thus  settled,  the  Council  either  unani- 
mously or  by  a  majority  vote  shall  make  and  publish  a  report 
containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  the  recom- 
mendations which  are  deemed  just  and  proper  in  regard  thereto. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council  may 
make  public  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  of  its 
conclusions  regarding  the  same. 

If  a  report  by  the  Council  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
members  thereof  other  than  the  Representatives  of  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Members  of  the  League  agree 
that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  to  the  dispute  which 
complies  with  the  recommendations  of  the  report. 

If  the  Council  fails  to  reach  a  report  which  is  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  members  thereof,  other  than  the  Representatives 
of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Members  of  the 
League  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  action  as 
they  shall  consider  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  right 
and  justice. 

If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them, 
and  is  found  by  the  Council,  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by 
international  law  is  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
that  party,  the  Council  shall  so  report,  and  shall  make  no 
recommendation  as  to  its  settlement. 

The  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the 
dispute  to  the  Assembly.  The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at 
the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided  that  such 
request  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  the  submission  of 
the  dispute  to  the  Council. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  Assembly,  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Article  and  of  Article  12  relating  to  the  action  and  powers 
of  the  Council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the 
Assembly,  provided  that  a  report  made  by  the  Assembly,  if 
concurred  in  by  the  Representatives  of  those  Members  of  the 
League  represented  on  the  Council  and  of  a  majority  of 
the  other  Members  of  the  League,  exclusive  in  each  case  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the 
same  force  as  a  report  by  the  Council  concurred  in  by  all  the 
members  thereof  other  than  the  Representatives  of  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

ARTICLE    16 

Should  any  Member  of  the  League  resort  to  war  in  disregard 
of  its  covenants  under  Articles  12,  13  or  15,  it  shall  ipso  facto 
be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  other 
Members  of  the  League,  which  hereby  undertake  immediately 
to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations, 
the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the 
nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the  prevention  of 
all  financial,  commercial  or  personal  intercourse  between  the 
nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of 
any  other  State,  whether  a  Member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  in  such  case  to  recommend 
to  the  several  Governments  concerned  what  effective  military, 
naval  or  air  force  the  Members  of  the  League  shall  severally 
contribute  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  cove- 
nants of  the  League. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree,  further,  that  they  will 
mutually  support  one  another  in  the  financial  and  economic 
measures  which  are  taken  under  this  Article,  in  order  to  minimize 
the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  above  measures,  and 
that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any 
special  measures  aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  the  covenant- 
breaking  State,  and  that  they  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  afford  passage  through  their  territory  to  the  forces  of  any  of 
the  Members  of  the  League  which  are  cooperating  to  protect  the 
covenants  of  the  League. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  which  has  violated  any  covenant 
of  the  League  may  be  declared  to  be  no  longer  a  Member  of  the 
League  by  a  vote  of  the  Council  concurred  in  by  the  Represen- 
tatives of  all  the  other  Members  of  the  League  represented 
thereon. 
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ARTICLE    V, 


In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  a  Member  of  the  League 
and  a  State  which  is  not  a  Member  of  the  League,  or  between 
States  not  Members  of  the  League,  the  State  or  States  not 
Members  of  the  League  shall  be  invited  to  aceopt  the  obligations 
of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute, 
upon  such  conditions  as  the  Council  may  deem  just.  If  such 
invitation  is  accepted,  the  provisions  of  Articles  12  to  16  in- 
clusive shall  be  applied  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Council. 

Upon  such  invitation  being. given  the  Council  shall  immedi- 
ately institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute 
and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual 
in  the  circumstances. 

If  a  State  so  invited  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  and 
shall  resort  to  war  against  a  Member  of  the  League,  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  16  shall  be  applicable  as  against  the  State 
taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  accept 
the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of 
such  dispute,  the  Council  may  take  such  measures  and  make 
such  recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will  result 
in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

ARTICLE    18 

Every  treaty  or  international  engagement  entered  into  here- 
after by  any  Member  of  the  League  shall  be  forthwith  registered 
"  with  the  Secretariat  and  shall  as  soon  as  possible  be  published 
by  it.     No  such  treaty  or  international  engagement  shall  be 
binding  until  so  registered. 

ARTICLE    19 

The  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsider- 
ation by  Members  of  the  League  of  treaties  which  have  become 
inapplicable  and  the  consideration  of  international  conditions 
whose  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

ARTICLE   20 

The  Members  of  the  League  severally  agree  that  this  Covenant 
is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  obligations  or  understandings 
inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof,  and 
solemnly  undertake  that  they  Mill  not  hereafter  enter  into  any 
engagements  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof. 

In  case  any  Member  of  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  a 
Member  of  the  League,  have  undertaken  any  obligations  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  Member  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from 
such  obligations. 

ARTICLE    21 

Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
validity  of  international  engagements,  such  as  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration or  regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

ARTICLE   22 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of 
the  late  war  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  which  formerly  governed  them  and  which  are  inhabited 
by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the  strenu- 
ous conditions  of  the  modern  world,  there  should  be  applied  the 
principle  that  the  well  being  and  development  of  such  peoples 
form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and  that  securities  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  this  Covenant. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is 
that  the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  should  be  intrusted  to  ad- 
vanced nations  who  by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experi- 
ence or  their  geographical  position  can  best  undertake  this 
responsibility,  and  who  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and  that  this 
tutelage  should  be  exercised  by  them  as  Mandatories  on  behalf 
of  the  League. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situa- 
tion of  the  territory,  its  economic  conditions  and  other  similar 
circumstances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish 
Empire  have  reached  a  stage  of  development  where  their  ex- 
istence as  independent  nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized 
subject  to  the  rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance; 
by  a  Mandatory  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone. 
The  wishes  of  these  communities  must  !>:■  a  principal  considera- 
tion in  the  selection  of  the  Mandatory. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a 
stage  that  the  Mandatory  must  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  territory  under  conditions  which  will  guarantee 
freedom  of  conscience  and  religion,  subject  only  to  the  main- 


tenance of  public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses 
such  as  the  slave  trade,  the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifications  or 
military  and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives 
for  other  than  police  purposes  and  the  defense  of  territory,  and 
will  also  secure  equal  opportunities  for  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  other  Members  of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  Southwest  Africa  and  certain 
of  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness 
of  their  population,  or  their  small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from 
the  centers  of  civilization,  or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the 
territory  of  the  Mandatory,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be 
best  administered  under  the  laws  of  the  Mandatory  as  integral 
portions  of  its  territory,  subject  to  the  safeguards  above  men- 
tioned in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  Mandatory  shall  render  to  the 
Council  an  annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed 
to  its  charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Mandatory  shall,  if  not  previously  agreecf  upon 
by  the  Members  of  the  League,  be  explicitly  defined  in  each  case 
by  the  Council. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  receivo  and 
examine  the  annual  reports  of  the  Mandatories  and  to  advise  the 
Council  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  observance  of  the  mandates. 

ARTICLE   23 

Subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  inter- 
national conventions  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon,  the 
Members  of  the  League: 

(a)  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane 
conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women,  and  children, 
both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to 
which  their  commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend, 
and  for  that  purpose  will  establish  and  maintain  the 
necessary  international  organizations; 

(fe)  undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native  in- 
habitants of  territories  under  their  control; 

(c)  will   intrust    the    League    with    the    general    supervision 

over  the  execution  of  agreements  with  regard  to  the 
traffic  in  women  and  children,  and  the  traffic  in  opium 
and  other  dangerous  drugs; 

(d)  will  intrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision    of 

the  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  with  the  countries  in 
which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the 
common  interest; 

(e)  will  make  provision  to   secure  and  maintain  freedom  of 

communications  and  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment 
for  the  commerce  of  all  Members  of  the  League.  In 
this  connection,  the  special  necessities  of  the  regions 
devastated  during  the  war  of  1914-1918  shall  be  borne 
in  mind; 
(/)  will  endeavor  to  take  steps  in  matters  of  international 
concern  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  disease. 

ARTICLE   24 

There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League  all 
international  bureaus  already  established  by  general  treaties 
if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All  such  international 
bureaus  and  all  commissions  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of 
international  interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  League. 

In  all  matters  of  international  interest  which  are  regulated  by 
general  conventions  but  which  are  not  placed  under  the  control 
of  international  bureaus  or  commissions,  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  shall,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Council  and  if  desired 
by  the  parties,  collect  and  distribute  all  revelant  information 
and  shall  render  any  other  assistance  which  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable. 

The  Council  may  include  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Secre- 
tariat the  expenses  of  any  bureau  or  commission  which  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  League. 

ARTICLE   25 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree;  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  establishment  and  cooperation  of  duly  authorized  volun- 
tary national  Red  Cross  organizations  having  as  jHirposes  the 
improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease;  and  the  miti- 
gation of  suffering  throughout  the  world. 

ARTICLE   26 

Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take  effect  when  ratified 
by  tho  Members  of  tho  League  whose  Representatives  compose 
tho  Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the  Membors  of  the  League 
whoso  Representatives  composo  the  Assembly. 

No  such  amendment  shall  bind  any  Member  of  the  League 
which  signifies  its  dissent  therefrom,  but  in  that  case  it  shall 
cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  League. 


I 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


\7ERS  LIBRE  rarely  gets  a  contribu- 
tion  that  charms  by  the  rhythmic 
exquisiteness  of  this  one  in  the  London 
Nation.  Revolters  against  the  prevalence 
of  unrimed  verse  must  be  to  a  measure 
subdued.  The  pertinence  of  Tagore's 
message  to  the  times  will  not  be  missed 
either: 

HARBINGER 

By  Rabindranath  Tagore 

Fiercely  they  rent  into  pieces  the  carpet 

woven  by  ages  of  prayer  for  the  welcome  of  the 
World's  best  hope. 
The  great  preparation  of  love  lies  in  a  waste-heap 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  ruined  altar 
to  remind  the  mad   crowd  of  the  coming  of 
their  God. 
In  a  fury  of  passion  they  seem  to  have  burnt 
their  own  future  to  cinders  and  with  it 
their  hope  of  the  flowering  time. 
The  air  is  harsh  with  the  shout  "Victory  to  the 

Brute!" 
The  children  look  haggard  and  aged, 

they  whisper  to  one  another  that  time  revolves 
but  never  advances,  that  we  are  goaded  to  run 
but  have  nothing  to  reach,  that  creation  is 
the  cry  of  the  blind. 

I  said  to  myself,  "  Stop  thy  songs, 
For  song  is  for  the  One  who  is  to  come, 

and  fight  without  end  for  things  that  are." 
The  road  which  had  ever  seemed  to  keep 

its  ear  to  tbe  ground  listening  to  footsteps  from 
beyond 

misses  to-day  its  message  of  the  coming  guest 
or  of  the  house  at  the  end. 
My  lute  said  to  me,  "Fling  me  to  the  dust." 
£  looked  at  the  dust  by  the  roadside. 
There  was  a  tiny  flower  among  thorns, 
And  I  cried,  "The  hope  of  the  world  is  not  dead. 
Here  is  the  print  of  the  footstep." 
i  felt  the  horizon's  whisper  to  the  earth 

and  a  hush  of  expectation  in  the  air. 
r  saw  the  palm-leaves  clapping  their  hands  to  the 
time 

of  some  unheard  music, 

and  the  exchange  of  glances  between  the  moon 

and  the  glistening  silence  of  the  lake. 
The  road  said  to  me,  "Fear  not," 

and  my  lute  said,  "Lend  me  thy  songs." 


There  is  a  power  of  suggestion  in  the 
following  poem  from  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  The  palpitating  heat-waves  that 
one  sees  rise  and  fall  over  a  sandy  plain 
are  here  given  the  realities  of  wolf-packs : 

THE  HEAT  DEVIL'S  DANCE 

By  Carter  J.  Greenwood 

Where  thin  banks  of  hoary,  stunted  sage 

Fringe  the  dull-gray  mesa's  swift  decline 
Toward  the  wastrel  desert's  hospitage, 

Where  the  guests  are  served  with  alkaline. 
Devils  hold  their  gruesome  matinees — 
Celebrate  their  ancient  trysting  days — 
Gliding  lightly  evermore 
O'er  the  desert's  sanded  floor, 
Rise  and  fall  their  padded  feet 
In  a  rhythmic,  steady  beat, 
To  the  music  of  unearthly,  frightful  airs — 
Wand'ring  waif-notes  'scaped  from  dying  groans 
and  prayers. 

'Tis  a  land  of  luring,  lurking  death, 

Where  these  dancing  devils  rule  supreme; 

There  they  twist  a  compress  on  your  breath. 
And  you  cease  to  follow  up  the  gleam : 

Then  their  steaming  crimson  wine  they  brew — 

Roast  by  heat  of  sun  their  barbecue — 


Gliding  lightly  evermore 

O'er  the  desert's  sanded  floor, 

Rise  and  fall  their  padded  feet 

In  a  rhythmic,  steady  beat, 
To  the  music  of  unearthly,  frightful  airs — 
Wand'ring  waif-notes  'scaped  from  dying  groans 
and  prayers. 

Still  Death  Valley  spreads  its  dun  barrage 
Round  that  lurid,  burning  lake  of  hell; 
Still  it  lures  men  with  its  calm  mirage, 

Where  the  rising  heat-waves  fierce  upswell; 
Where  the  locoed  spirits  westward  gaze, 
And  the  mocking  devils  thread  the  maze — 
Gliding  lightly  evermore 
O'er  the  desert's  sanded  floor. 
Rise  and  fall  their  padded  feet 
In  a  rhythmic,  steady  beat, 
To  the  music  of  unearthly,  frightful  airs — 
Wand'ring  waif-notes  'scaped  from  dying  groans 
and  prayers. 


"Wistful  lovers"  will  probably  be 
satisfied  with  what  is  offered  them  here 
in  The  Touchstone.  They  apparently 
have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  poets  as 
well  as  the  more  violent  ones: 

THEY  WHO  LAUGH 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

It  needs  all  the  gaiety 

We  can  give, 
All  the  mirth  and  the  laughing. 

Just  to  live. 

So,  since  for  Life's  disasters, 

I  must  be  brave, 
You  will  look  in  vain  still 

To  see  me  grave. 

Only  gay,  gay  laughter 

And  light,  light  love 
Can  I  give  you,  wistful  lover. 

Is  it  enough? 

The  Washington  Post  brings  us  a 
reminder  of  some  of  the  lingering  victims 
of  the  late  war  whose  disabilities  have  the 
misfortune  to  outlast  our  humanitarian 
concern.     Such  a  reminder  is  salutary: 

FORGOTTEN 

By  Mary  L.  D.  Macfarland 

Nary  a  visitor  in  the  ward  this  week — 

Aw,  they're  tired  of  us  now! 

When  we  was  well  and  whole 

And  they  needed  us  to  go  across 

To  stop  the  L'-boat  on  our  shores 

And  chase  the  Hun  across  the  Rhine, 

Then  every  last  blamed  chump  among  us 

Was  a  "hero"  and  they  couldn't  do  enough. 

Now  — 

Well,  the  war  is  over,  so  they  say 

(It  looks  to  me  like  it  wasn't  finished  yet). 

And  they're  sick  of  all 

The  whole  danged  business. 

So  are  we! 

We're  sick  of  this  'ere  hospital, 

We're  sick  of  this  'ere  grub, 

We  never  want  to  see  another  doctor  or  a  nurse, 

And  they  never  want  to  see  another  wounded  cuss. 

I  don't  blame  'em,  but — 

Here  we  are! 

This  buddy  next  me  here  he  hadn't  got 

Much  left  to  decorate  his  carcass. 

And  he's  blind.,  too;   the  Boche 

Shot  out  one  eye  for  sure: 

The  doctors  thought  they'd  save  the  other  one, 

But  yesterday  they  took  the  bandage  on* 

And  he  couldn't  see  a  goldarned  thing. 

He's  a  sport.     He  never  said  a  word. 

But  I  could  see  his  lips  a-shakin'. 


My,  ain't  it  hot! 

And  these  danged  flies  are  such  a  nuisance. 

I  wisht  that  I  could  hike  out  to  a  shady  place 

And  "cool  my  fevered  brow,"  as  they  say 

In  high-toned  stuff. 

But  I  can't,  you  see,  until 

They  hitch  sumpin'  goin'  on  to 

These  two  pretty  stumps  of  mine. 


The  poignancy  of  this  verse  in  Ainslie's 
points  to  an  experience  of  personal  loss. 
Harry  Kemp  has  chosen  to  be  known  as  the 
"tramp  poet,"  and  his  themes  have  been 
culled  from  "the  road."  Here  we  get 
into  his  own  inner  sanctuary : 

TRAGEDY 

By  Harry  Kemp 

The  solemnj  tragedy  and  end  is  near, 

Not  as  I  thought,  but  in  the  ordained  way; 
The  spirit  that  abandons  its  racked  clay, 

Pausing  before  it  seeks  another  sphere, 

Knowing  it  may  no  longer  fashion  here 

The  dreams  and  hopes  it  fashioned  yesterday. 
Seems  in  its  silence  more  to  mean  and  say 

Than  all  the  song  of  many  a  crowded  year. 

She  reassures  me  of  eternity, 

Lying  there,  still  as  sculpture  and  as  fair; 
She  brings  such  wide-horizoned  hope  to  me 

That  joy  grows  in  my  heart,  and  not  despair; 
And  I  perceive  that  greater  things  must  be 

Beyond  this  world  hung  in  a  bubble  of  air. 


The  diligent  searcher  for  antique  furni- 
ture in  its  native  haunts  will  recognize 
the  genuineness  of  this  type  to  which 
"G.  S.  B."  has  given  a  bit  of  pathos. 
As  usual  we  find  him  in  the  "Conning- 
Tower"  of  the  New  York  Tribune: 

THE  HOARD 

By  G.  S.  B. 

The  rotted  pales  hung  wryly  from  the  fence; 

The  sagging  screen-doors,  gnawed  upon  by  rust, 
Broke  when  you  touched  them;  grubs  had  built 
their  tents 

Across  the  fanlight,  clouded  with  thick  dust. 

The  storms  of  years  had  marked  the  dingy  walls; 

Wasps  buzzed  displeasure,  and  from  room  to 
room 
Rats  scrambled  in  alarm,  with  squealing  calls. 

Our  footfalls  woke  strange  echoes  in  the  gloom. 

Old  girandoles  and  sets  of  Empire  chairs, 

And  cupboards  full  of  books  in  musty  leather. 

And  mantel  ornaments  in  ugly  pairs, 

And   black-framed   prints,    bestained   by   time 
and  weather; 

Hearth  furniture  of  choicest  early  brass, 
A  classic  highboy,  a  large  pie-crust  stand, 

A  most  uncommon  triptych  looking-glass, 
A  curious  cabinet,  artfully  japanned; 

Such  we  saw  there,  shut  up  to  slow  decay; 

And  not  our  prayers  nor  tears  could  aught  avail 
To  coax  one  precious,  envied  piece  away 

From  the  lean  spinster  who  said,  "  Not  for  sale." 

They  are  not  beautiful  to  her,  and  she 

Lives  in  the  kitchen,  but  she  still  clings  fast 

To  these  few  things;   to  part  from  them  would  be 
To  own  the  world  had  beaten  her  at  last. 

Tho  old  and  feeble,  she  yet  shows  the  pleasure 

Of  proud  refusal  in  her  filmy  eye; 
Poor  tho  she  be,  rich  is  she  in  a  treasure 

Solicitous  strangers  are  too  poor  to  buy. 
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MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  CAMPBELLS  SOUPS 
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CAMDEN,  N.  J,  U.S.A 


'*DE    MARK    REGISTERED 


Everybody  knows  Campbell's.  Why? 

Because  for  more  than  half  a  century 
Campbell's  have  made  food  products  and  made 
them  good.  So  good  that  they  have  become 
famous  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
Remember  this  when  you  buy  beans.  You  will 
like  Campbell's  for  the  same  reason  that  millions 
of    others    like    and    buy   them— their   delicious 


Hi 


AMERICA  EATING   MORE   CANDY 


BY  FAR  THE  LARGEST  single  channel  through  which 
sugar  was  consumed  in  the  United  States  last  year  was 
that  of  candy.  Approximately,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
million  pounds  were  used  for  this  purpose,  the  most  conservative 
estimates  on  the  subject  indicating  that  the  minimum  per 
capita  consumption  was  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  pounds  of  candy 
per  annum,  an  advance  of  twenty  per  cent,  over  1916,  says 
Schuyler  Patterson  in  The  Financial  World.  This  was  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  during  this  period  the  output  of  candy  was 
decreased  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  the  United  States 
Foci  Administration  curtailing  the  amount  of  sugar  that  could 
be  used  by  manufacturers.  In  the  final  three  months  of  1917 
they  were  limited  to  fifty  per  cent.;  in  the  final  six  months  of 
1918  to  eighty  per  cent.,  and  in  the  last  six  months  of  1919  to 
fifty  per  cent,  of  their  normal  consumption.  To  meet  this 
situation,  manufacturers  contrived  to  employ  substitutes,  such 
as  fruit-  and  corn-sugars,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  still 
used  in  this  industry.  Without  these  substitutes  the  candy 
industry  would,  to-day,  be  much  curtailed,  since  periodical 
sugar  shortages  are  still  recurring,  and  the  candy  industry, 
being  a  non-essential,  is  the  first  to  be  restricted. 

Prohibition  has,  of  course,  played  a  leading  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sales  of  sweet-stuffs.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
the  habitual  candy-eater  is  seldom  a  drinker  of  fermented 
liquors  in  quantity.  In  fact,  several  of  the  so-called  "cures" 
were  based  on  this  foundation,  and  patients  were  plied  with 
candy  with  the  idea  of  overcoming  their  taste  for  potent  drinks. 

HIGH  WAGES  AND  THE  CANDY  "JAG" 

Now  that  drinkers,  both  habitual  and  casual,  have  been 
legislated  out  of  the  satisfaction  of  their  desires,  they  seem  to  have 
turned  to  sugar  as  a  means  of  gratifying  their  appetites.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not.  far  to  seek,  since  it  is  a  scientific  fact  that 
through  the  process  of  human  digestion  sugar  changes  into 
alcohol,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  stimulant  results,  par- 
ticularly when  the  sugar  is  taken  in  excess,  this  fact  having  been 
demonstrated  during  the  recent  war.  Several  of  the  belligerent 
Powers  recognized  this  need  of  their  fighters,  and,  not  wishing  to 
supply  them  with  the  stimulants  which  lessen  their  resistance 
powers,  fed  them  candy  and  jams  in  large  quantities. 

The  high  wages  which  have  prevailed  for  the  past  several 
years  have  put  large  amounts  of  money  in  circulation,  and, 
lacking  the  means  otherwise  to  expend  money  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  alimentary  tastes,  many  persons  have  fallen  back 
on  sugar  and  sugar  products.  That  women  in  industry  are 
receiving  higher  wages  to-day  than  ever  before  and  are  more 
universally  employed  in  all  lines  is  a  factor  of  no  small  impor- 
tance, since  women  are  proverbially  the  leading  candy  consumers. 

The  history  of  candy  in  this  country  for  the  past  seventy-five 
years  is  one  of  rapid  strides.  Prior  to  1845  there  were  few 
attempts  to  manufacture  high-grade  confectionery,  local  dealers 
contenting  themselves  with  molasses  candy,  stick  candies,  and 
sugar  plums  of  their  own  manufacture,  the  better  grades  being 
imported  principally  from  Prance. 

A  comparison  of  consumption  between  1880  and  1919  shows: 

1880  1919 

Pounds  of  candy 110,342,540  1,400,000,000 

Retail  value  of  candy $33,700,000  $1,219,000,000 

Per  capita  consumption  (pounds) 2.2  13.1 

For  the  last  few  years  the  total  estimated  candy  business  has 
amounted  to  the  following: 


Pounds  of  candy 550,000,000 

Value $176,000,000 


Per  capita  consumption  (pounds) , 
Per  capita  cost 


191h 

5.6 

$1.79 


1,400,000,000 
$1,219,000,000 

1919 

13.1 

$11.39 


From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  whereas  candy  consumption 
has  increased  in  five  years  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  per  cent.,  total  cost  has  gone  up  almost  six  hundred  per  cent. 
The  public  is  paying  an  average  of  eighty-seven  cents  a  pound 
to-day  as  against  thirty-two  cents  in  1914,  and  buying  almost 
seven  times  as  much  as  in  1914. 

CANDY  CONSUMPTION  BY  SEASONS  AND  STATES 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of 
candy  is  consumed  in  the  winter,  due  to  the  greater  number  of 
indoor  entertainments,  holiday  season,  and  the  natural  craving 
for  candy  in  the  cold  weather.  The  approximate  consumption 
during  the  various  seasons  is: 


Per  Cent. 

Winter 39 

Spring 21 


Per  Cent. 

Summer 14 

Fall 26 


So  fixt  has  this  seasonal  consumption  of  candy  become  that 
manufacturers  are  aware  well  in  advance  of  just  what  demands 
will  be  made  on  them  and  lay  their  plans  accordingly. 
'  Consumption  of  candy  by  States  is  pretty  well  known.  Figures 
for  eleven  States  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 


Pounds 

New  York 106,470,000 

Pennsylvania 88,000,000 

Illinois 63,180,000 

Ohio 52,750,000 

Texas 46,020,000 

Massachusetts 38,330,000 


Pounds 

Missouri 34,500,000 

Michigan 31,340,000 

New  Jersey 30,800,000 

Indiana 28,550,000 

Wisconsin 25,540,000 


Next  in  importance  to  candy  in  the  consumption  of  sugar 
come  the  soft  drinks.  This  industry  includes  bottled  drinks, 
sirups  and  flavors,  soda-fountain  supplies  (including  cones,  ice- 
cream, etc.).  The  bottled-drink  industry  and  the  soda-fountain 
products  represent  the  largest  part  of  the  total. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  exact  figures  as  to  per  capita  expendi- 
ture, particularly  in  the  soda-fountain  end  of  the  sales,  but  it 
has  been  estimated  that  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  $6.75  is  spent  annually  at  the  soft-drink  bar. 
This  per  capita  brings  the  total  consumer  expenditure  to  $715,- 
500,000,  altho  the  wholesale  value  of  the  product  is  considerably 
less. 

Investigation  shows  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  almost 
one  hundred  per  cent,  in  this  industry  in  the  past  few  years. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  each  of  the  eighty-four  thousand  soda- 
fountains  of  the  country  serve  an  average  of  ninety-five  thousand 
persons  annually,  or  a  total  of  almost  eight  billion  services  by 
all  fountains.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  sixty-five  services  an- 
nually for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

In  1889,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  public  was  spending 
less  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  at  the  soda-fountains 
of  the  United  States,  as  against  present  consumption  of  about 
seven  times  that  amount.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the 
estimated  amount  spent  at  various  times  during  this  period, 
also  the  percentage  of  increase  for  each  period.  If  the  increase 
is  as  great  during  the  next  five  years  as  it  has  been  during  the 
last  five,  the  amount  of  money  spent  at  the  fountains  will  amount 
to  well  over  a  billion  dollars. 

Spent  at 
Year  Fountains 

1889 $100,000,000 

1894 120,000,000 

1899 170,000,000 

1904 210,000,000 

Should  prohibition,  in  its  present  form,  remain  in  effect, 
and  the  "invisible"  supplies  of  liquor  continue  to  be  depleted, 
1920  should  show  a  substantial  increase  over  1919. 


Percentage 

Spent  at 

Percentage 

of  Increase 

Year 

Fountains 

of  Increase 

1909. . 

.  .    300,000,000 

42 

20 

1914. . . 

.  .    485,000,000 

62 

42 

1919. . . 

.  .    715,500,000 

46 

24 
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STEINWAY 

THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


Richard  Wagner  at  his  Steinway 

I O  own  a  piano  is  one  thing — to  own  the 
$k  Instrument  of  Immortals  is  another.  The 
ffc  Steinway  is  the  piano  over  whose  key' 
board  Richard  Wagner  dreamed  his  visions  and 
enriched  the  world  It  is  the  Voice  with  which 
Liszt,  Gounod,  Rubinstein  and  their  immortal 
fellows  spoke  to  mankind.  It  is  the  piano  of 
Paderewski — and  the  piano  upon  which  Hofmann 
and  Rachmaninoff  are  playing  their  way  to 
immortality  today.  It  is  the  chosen  instrument 
of  the  masters  and  the  lovers  of  immortal  music 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  107-109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door 


TERENCE   MacSWINEY,  AN   "IRISH  SPEARHEAD 


99 


SINN-FEIN  IRELAND'S  long  struggle  against  British 
control  seems  to  many  observers  to  have  been  brought 
to  a  head  by  the  hunger  strike  of  Terence  MacSwiney, 
Lord  Mayor  of  Cork.  MacSwiney  took  the  place  made  vacant 
when  Lord  Mayor  MacCurtain  was  murdered  by  members  of  the 
constabulary.  A  "doomed  post"  Mayor  MacSwiney  called  it 
when  he  accepted  the  office,  and  he  predicted  his  owrn  death, 
either  as  the  result  of  violence  or  through  self-imposed  starva- 
tion, which  he  had  decided  to  undergo  in  case  of  arrest  by  the 
British  authorities. 

"A  young  man  with  the  head  of  a  poet  and  the  heart  of  a 
stoic  philosopher,"  the  sympathetic  Boston 
Globe  characterizes  Mayor  MacSwiney,  and 
even  the  numerous  American  editors  who 
are  not  sure  whether  his  self-immolation 
points  toward  martyrdom  or  suicide  agree 
that  "in  his  emaciated  body  is  concen- 
trated the  cause  of  Ireland."  The  anti- 
British  New  York  American  enshrines  the 
Irish  sufferer  above  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  American  martyrs  by  announcing  in  large 
type  that  "the  death  Terence  MacSwiney, 
Lord  Major  of  Cork,  is  dying,  makes  the 
sacrifice  of  Nathan  Hale  seem  insignificant." 
Mayor  MacSwiney,  accoiding  to  a  recent 
Irish  bulletin  forwarded  to  The  Irish  World 
and  American  Industrial  Liberator,  of  New 
York,  took  his  extreme  course  "after  four 
years  of  alternating  imprisonment  and  at- 
tempted arrest  by  the  British  military  gov- 
ernment, which  seeks  by  these  means  to 
prevent  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people  from  serving  the  Irish  people."  He 
was  a  "commercial  instructor"  by  occupa- 
tion, with  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  is  the 
author  of  some  national  dramas  and  poems. 
After  he  became  prominent  in  the  Sinn-Fein 
movement  his  life  consisted  mainly  of  ar- 
rests.    According  to  the  bulletin: 


HAILED  AS  AN  IRISH  MARTYR 


Alderman  MacSwiney  was  first  arrested  in 
May,  1916.  He  was  deported  without  trial 
or  charge  to  Wakefield  Prison,  England.  He 
was  released  without  explanation  or  apology 
some  months  later.  He  was  rearrested  in 
February,  1917,  and  was  again  deported 
without  trial  to  England.  He  escaped  and  returned  to  Ireland 
in  June,  1917.  He  was  rearrested  in  November,  1917,  and  sen- 
tenced to  nine  months'  imprisonment  for  a  seditious  speech. 
He  was  released  in  ill-health  in  February,  1918,  and  was  rear- 
rested in  March  of  that  year.  He  was  sent  to  Belfast  Prison  to 
complete  his  sentence,  and  was  discharged  in  broken  health  on 
September  6.  In  spite  of  his  condition  he  was  rearrested  at  the 
jail  gates  and  was  deported  without  trial  or  chajge  to  England. 
He  wras  released  without  explanation  or  apology  in  March,  1919. 
Warrants  were  issued  for  his  arrest  in  September,  1919,  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  January,  1920,  and  March,  1920.  Many  efforts  were 
made  to  arrest  him.  He  was  finally  arrested  on  August  12, 
1920,  was  for  the  fourth  time  deported  to  England,  and  is  now 
dying  there. 

Girl  sympathizers  with  the  Sinn  Fein  paraded  the  streets  of 
New  York,  not  long  since,  bearing  huge  placards,  which  read: 

And  shall  MacSwiney  die  ? 
And  shall  MacSwiney  die  ? 
There's  several  million  Irishmen 
Will  know  the  reason  why. 


Terence  MacSwiney,  Lord  Alayor  of 
Cork,  told  the  British  court  which 
sentenced  him  to  two  years  in  prison 
that  Great  Britain  could  no  more  keep 
him  in  prison  than  she  could  keep 
down  the  cause  of  Irish  indepen- 
dence. He  would  be  free,  he  declared, 
alive  or  dead,  within  a  month. 


The  world  at  large,  W'hose  attention  has  been  turned  to  Ireland 
by  MacSwiney's  hunger  strike  as,  perhaps,  by  no  other  single 
event  in  the  whole  tragic  history  of  the  island,  is  not  so  certain 
as  to  the  reason  why.  American  newspapers,  especially,  seem 
to  be  puzzled  by  the  spectacle  of  an  intelligent,  well-educated, 
well-balanced  young  Irishman  deliberately  starving  himself  to 
death  because  he  has  been  sentenced  to  two  years  in  a  British 
prison  for  conspiring  against  British  military  authority.  Per- 
haps the  best  explanation  of  the  whole  matter,  as  well  as  the  best 
side-light  on  MacSwiney's  character,  that  has  so  far  reached  this 
country  is  contained  in  the  issue  of  the  Cork  Weekly  Examiner 
for  Saturday,  August  21,  which  contains  a 
detailed  account  of  the  court  martial  which 
sentenced  the  Lord  Mayor.  In  MacSwiney's 
reply  to  questions,  and  especially  in  the  brief 
statement  which  he  was  permitted  to  make, 
is  set  forth  his  own  position  and  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Sinn-Fein  revolutionists  in 
general.  The  account  concludes  with  the 
Lord  Mayor's  declaration  that,  whatever  the 
British  Government  might  do,  he  would  be 
free,  alive  or  dead,  within  a  month.  To 
quote  from  The  Examiner: 

A  district  court  martial,  over  which 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James,  South  Stafford- 
shire Regiment,  presided,  assembled  at 
Victoria  Barracks,  Cork,  on  Monday,  when 
the  following  charges  were  preferred  against 
the  Right  Honorable  Terence  MacSwiney, 
Lord  Mayor  of  Cork:  (1)  That  "without 
lawful  authority  or  excuse  he,  being  in  pos- 
session of  a  cipher  on  August  12,  which  cipher 
was  the  numerical  cipher  issued  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary;  (2)  having  this  under 
his  control;  (3)  being  in  possession  of  a 
document  containing  statements  likely  to 
cause  disaffection  to  his  Majesty.  This 
document  was  the  resolution  (an  amended 
one)  passed  by  the  Corporation  acknowl- 
edging the  authority  of,  and  pledging  al- 
legiance to,  Dail  Eireann;  (4)  copy  of  the 
speech  the  Lord  Mayor  made  when  elected 
as  successor  to  Lord  Mayor  MacCurtain. 

The  members  of  the  court  were:  Major 
Percival,  Essex  Regiment,  and  Captain 
Reeves,  Hampshire  Regiment.  Captain 
Gover  prosecuted. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  who  has  not  partaken 
of  any  food  since  his  arrest,  showed  signs  of 
the  ordeal  he  is  going  through.    He  was  accommodated  with  an 
armchair  placed  between  two  soldiers  carrying  rifles. 

Every  person  before  being  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  court 
had  his  or  her  name  and  address  entered  in  a  book,  and  they  were 
also  subject  to  a  search. 

When  asked  if  represented  by  counsel,  the  Lord  Mayor  said: 
"I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  your  proceedings  here.  The 
position  is  that  I  am  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  and  Chief  Magistrate 
of  this  city.  And  I  declare  this  court  illegal,  and  that  those  who 
take  part  in  it  are  liable  to  arrest  under  the  laws  of  the  Irish 
Republic." 

He  w  as  then  asked  if  he  objected  to  the  personnel  of  the  court, 
and  replied:   "What  I  have  said  covers  that." 

When  asked  to  plead,  his  Lordship  said  to  the  President: 
"Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  be  personal  to  you,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  you  are  guilty  of  an  act  of  presumption  to  ques- 
tion me." 

President:  "Any  statement  that  you  wish  to  make  later  on 
will  be  taken  down." 

The  Lord  Mayor:   "It  is  not  necessary  to  take  anything  that 

I  say  down.     It  is  only  attaching  importance  to  the  proceedings." 

The  prosecutor  (Captain  Gover),  outlining  the  case  for  the 
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The "CORONADO" 
Design  1814— in  Twin  Pair 


1920,  Simmons  Company 


Are  Simmons  Beds  too  good 
for  guests  and  children 

O 


Ask  Your  Dealer 


The  woman  who  realizes 
her  responsibility  for  the 
sound  sleep  of  every  mem- 
ber of  her  household  will 
give  them 

SIMMONS  METAL  BEDS 
Built  for  Sleep 

Twin  Beds,  Cribs,  Day  Beds — 
and  Simmons  Springs,  in  every 
way  worthy  to  go  with  Sim- 
mons Beds. 


LD  habits  often  die  hard. 
For  instance — the  habit 
of  furnishing  the  guest  room 
or  children's  room  with  the 
beds  discarded  by  Mother 
when  she  bought  new  furni- 
ture for  her  own  room. 

That  perhaps  was  all  very 
well  when  the  only  choice  of 
beds  was  one  of  style  and 
price. 

But  now  people  are  think- 
ing of  sleep,  first  of  all. 

That  means  Simmons 
Beds,  Built  for  Sleep — a  clean 
sweep  of  all  the  old  beds,  and 
Simmons  Beds  in  every  bed- 
room. 

Twin  Beds,  by  all  means! 
One  sleeper  does  not  disturb 
the  other,  or  communicate 
colds  or  other  infections. 
*       *      * 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  wonderful  Simmons 
Beds — built  for  sleep. 

See  how  noiseless  they  are. 
No  creaking  of  joints — noth- 
ing to  work  loose  and  rattle. 

A  bed  which  invites  com- 


plete relaxation  of  muscle, 
nerve  and  brain — actually  in- 
ducing that  sound,  refresh- 
ing sleep  so  necessary  to 
every  member  of  your  house- 
hold. 

THE  "CORONADO" 
Design  1814 — in  Twin  Pair 

Drawing  its  inspiration 
from  the  exquisite  tracery 
found  in  old  Spanish  palaces. 
— Simmons  new  Square  Steel 
Tubing;  seamless,  smooth, 
beautifully  enameled  in  the 
accepted  decorative  colors. — 
Simmons  patented  pressed 
steel  noiseless  Corner  Locks. 
Easy  rolling  casters. — Your 
choice  of  Twin  Pair  and 
Double  Width.  Specially 
pleasing  in  Twin  Pair. 

If  your  dealer  does  not 
show  you  the  Simmons  line, 
you  need  only  write  to  us. 
We  will  see  that  they  are 
shown  to  you. 

Free  Booklets  on  Sleep!  — 
Write  us  for  "What  Leading  Medical 
Journals  and  Health  Magazines 
Say  about  Separate  Beds  and  Sound 
Sleep"  and  "Yours  for  a  Perfect 
Night's  Rest." 


SIMMONS  COMPANY 


ELIZABETH 


ATLANTA         KENOSHA         SAN  FRANCISCO         MONTREAL 
(Executive  Offices:  Kenosha.  Wis.) 


BuiltfbrSleep 
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prosecution,  said  that  the  tour  charges,  were  grave,  but  their 
gravity  was  increased  by  the  position  "held  by  the  accused." 
"Because  of  the  high  office  he  held,"  added  the  prosecutor,  "I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  regret  accused  is  not  professionally 
represented,  and  the  attitude  he  adopted  toward  the  court — 
not  to  recognize  it  or  not  defend  himself."  That  threw  on  the 
court,  and  on  him  as  prosecutor,  the  greater  responsibility,  and 
he  mentioned  that  any  cause  of  doubt  in  the  proving  of  the 
charges  the  court  should  construe  it  to  the  benefit  of  accused. 
He  proceeded  that  on  August  12  a  party  of  military,  with 
officers  in  charge,  went  to  the  City  Hall,  arriving  there  between 
7:30  and  8  p.m.  They  surrounded  the  hall,  and  an  officer  would 
give  evidence  that  he  went  to  the  back  of  the  hall,  and  there 
climbed  a  wall  with  a  private.  When  this  officer  got  over  that 
wall  he  saw  eleven  men  coming  out  of  the  back  door  of  the  hall. 
These  men  went  into  a  hut — a  workshop — and  the  officer,  going 
there,  put  a  guard  over  them.  One  of  this  guard — a  private — 
said  three  or  four  of  them  were  tearing  up  papers,  and  one  of 


Copyrighted  by  International. 

DUBLIN   PRAYS  WHILE  MacSWINEY  PACES  DEATH. 


Republic.  There  was  quite  a  similar  document  there,  too.  It 
was  a  resolution  drawing  attention  to  the  verdict  and  inquest 
on  my  predecessor,  in  which  a  jury  found  a  unanimous  verdict 
that  the  British  Government  and  its  police  were  guilty  of  his 
murder.  And  now  it  must  be  obvious  to  you  that  if  that  wrere 
an  invention,  it  would  be  so  grave  a  matter  that  it  would  be  the 
chief  charge  here  to-day,  even  in  this  illegal  court  But  that 
document  is  put  aside,  and  I  am  gratified  to  be  here  to-day, 
notwithstanding  all  its  inconveniences  and  other  annoyances, 
to  have  that  brought  out,  because  this  action  in  putting  that 
document  aside  is  an  admission,  an  assent  to  a  plea  of  guilty  on 
behalf  of  those  who  committed  the  murder.  That  being  the 
position,  you  must  knew  that  holding  the  office  I  do  is  abso- 
lutely grave  for  me,  in  view  of  the  way  my  predecessor  was  sent 
to  his  death.  I  can  not  say  but  that  the  same  will  happen  to  me 
myself,  at  any  moment.  We  always  regard  soldiers  as  others  than 
policemen,  and,  tho  misguided  in  coming  to  this  country,  as  still 
men  of  honor.     I  knew  where  the  code  was,  but  did  not  know 

w7ho  separated  it  from  other 
documents;  but  it  must  have 
been  done  to  make  two  charges 
against  two  individuals.  No  one 
is  responsible  but  me.  I  know 
where  thai  paper  was  and  where 
i I  was  sworn  to  be.  My  respect 
for  your  army,  little  tho  it  was, 
owing  to  happenings  in  this 
country  of  late,  has  now  disap- 
peared. It  is  a  document  that 
ought  to  be  only  in  my  pos- 
session. No  one  else  could  have 
it  without  my  consent  without 
committing  an  offense.  Any- 
one who  used  such  cipher  to 
transmit  messages  about  tho 
Irish  people  is  guilty  of  a  crime 
against  the  Irish  Republic.  My 
entire  answer  to  this  court,  or 
any  court,  is  the  document  the 
original  of  which  you  have  seized. 
But  I  would  draw  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  seized 
among  my  papers  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  addrest  to  his  Holiness 
the  Pope  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Beatification  of  Oliver  Plunkett. 
His  Holiness  has  read  that  letter 
by  now,  and  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  him  to  learn  that  it  is  a  sedi- 
tious document  when  found   in 


Special  services  were  conducted  at  the  Church  of  the  Oblate  Fathers  for  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork.     Four 
thousand  rail  road- workers  crowded  the  church,  and  little  children  knelt  in  the  street  to  offer  up  prayers 

for  the  release  and  recovery  of  the  hunger-striker. 


these  men  was  the  accused.  This  fact  was  reported  to  the  officer, 
who  came  and  put  accused  arid  the  other  two  men  away  from  the 
others.  A  private  searched  the  hut,  and  found  behind  the  cor- 
rugated iron,  near  the  place  where  accused  was  standing,  an 
envelop  addrest  to  the  Commandant,  First  Cork  Battalion, 
Irish  Republican  Army,  Cork.  Shortly  after  that  accused  and 
the  other  ten  men  were  put  under  arrest  and  brought  to  Victoria 
Barracks,  where  they  arrived  about  10  p.m. 

Subsequently  evidence  was  presented  to  show  MacSwiney's 
connection  with  the  revolutionists.     The  report  continues: 

The  Lord  Mayor  in  response  to  the  President's  request  if  he 
had  anything  to  say,  rose  from  his  seat. 

The  President:  "You  can  remain  seated,  Mr.  MacSwiney." 
The  Lord  Mayor:  "I  believe  I  will  be  able  to  hold  on  my  feet 
until  after  the  close  of  these  proceedings,  and  then  it  is  imma- 
terial. These  proceedings,  as  I  have  said,  are  quite  illegal. 
Anything  I  have  to  say  is  not  in  defense,  and  it  is  in  the  written 
statement,  parts  of  which  are  made  the  subjects  of  charges  here 
in  this  illegal  court.  You  have  got  to  realize,  and  will  have  to 
realize  it  before  very  long,  that  the  Irish  Republic  is  really 
existing.  I  want  to  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  the  gravest 
offense  that  can  be  committed  by  any  individual  is  an  offense 
against  the  head  of  a  state.  The  offense  is  only  relatively  less 
great  when  committed  against  the  head  of  a  city,  and  the  illegal- 
ity is  very  much  more  grave  when  in  addition  to  seizing  that 
person,  his  building  and  private  room  is  violated  and  his  papers 
taken.  I  wish  to  reverse  the  position  and  for  the  moment  put 
you,  gentlemen,  in  the  dock.  One  of  the  documents  seized  is  a 
resolution  relating  to  our  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the 


my  possession. 

Prosecutor:  "If  you  desire 
that  letter  will  be  returned  to 
you.  There  is  no  charge  what- 
ever in  connection  with  it,  and 
it  will  be  returned." 
Lord  Mayor:  "  It  is  too  late  to  make  the  correction.  Another 
letter  taken  was  one  I  received  from  the  President  of  the  Munici- 
pal Council,  Paris,  asking  for  information  relative  to  the  port. 
I  supplied  that  information  and  kept  a  copy  of  my  reply.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  French  Government  to  knowr  that  it  is 
an  offense  for  the  President  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 
to  address  letters  to  me,  and  that  when  found  in  my  pockets 
they  are  seditious  documents.  Another  matter  to  which  1 
wish  to  refer  is  to  the  numbers  of  visiting-cards  found.  These 
were  cards  of  distinguished  foreign  journalists  from  America, 
France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe;  wrhen  linked  with  my 
name  they  are  taken  as  evidence  of  seditious  conspiracy! 
I  am  the  only  person  responsible.  My  attitude  was  exprest 
in  the  speech  I  delivered  when  elected  Lord  Mayor,  and 
which  has  been  cited  in  part  as  sedition.  They  were  brave 
words.  They  asked  no  mercy  and  sought  no  compromise. 
That  is  my  position,"  his  Lordship  concluded.  "I  ask  for  no 
mercy." 

The  court  then  retired,  and  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  minutes, 
during  which  time  the  Lady  Mayoress  conversed  in  Irish  with 
the  Lord  Mayor,  returned  to  court  when  the  President  announced 
that  the  findings  were  not  guilty  on  the  first  charge  and  guilty 
on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth. 

The  Lord  Mayor:  "I  wish  to  state  that  I  will  put  a  limit 
to  any  term  of  imprisonment  you  may  impose  as  a  result  of 
the  action  I  will  take.  I  have  taken  no  food  since  Thursday; 
therefore,  I  will  be  free  in  a  month." 

President:  "On  sentence  to  imprisonment  you  will  take 
no  food?" 

Lord  Mayor:    "I  simply  say  that  I  have  decided  the  term  of 
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". . .  so  I  made  my  wife  happy 
— and  still  play  golf" 


"'TWrUCH  as  we  loved  each  other, 

*■"■*■  Ethel  and  I  could  not  agree  on 

golf.   She  wanted  me  home  Sundays 

and  holidays, besides  every  evening. 

"Business  was  demanding  a  great 
deal  of  me  and  I  felt  the  need  of 
outdoor  relaxation.  But  Ethel 
couldn't  see  any  connection  be- 
tween the  efficiency  and  health  of 
a  brain  worker  and  his  golf,  tennis 
or  his  club. 

"Ethel's  feet  were  bothering  her;  the  maid  quit 
us.  Poor  Ethel  was  pretty  well  upset,  but  all  she 
seemed  inclined  to  do  was  lie  down  and  worry. 
I  had  been  reading  in  the  Times  about  a  shoe 
called  the  Cantilever  Shoe,  which  has  a  flexible 
arch,  permitting  the  foot  to  function  naturally,  as 
opposed  to  the  restraint  and  impeded  blood  cir- 
culation in  the  ordinary  shoe.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
comfortable  shoe,  a  stylish  walking  boot,  but 
shaped  properly  so  as  to  prevent  or  correct  the 
ills  of  the  foot,  such  as  weak  arches. 

"Bad  shoes  were  given  as  the  cause  of  foot  trou- 
bles, and  foot  troubles  as  the  cause  of  much  poor 
health  and  unhappincss.  I  looked  at  the  ill- 
shaped  shoes  that  Ethel  was  wearing  and  I  won- 
dered if  comfortable  ones  wouldn't  make  her  more 
cheerful. 

"It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  had  to  ask  Ethel  to 
buy  something,   and   she  smiled.     Next    evening 


she  had  on  a  new  pair  of  brown  kid  Cantilever 
boots  and  her  feet  felt  so  comfortable  and  lively 
that  she  wanted  to  dance. 

"The  shoes  looked  splendidly  on  Ethel's  feet. 
She  began  to  walk  more.  Her  feet  seemed  to  feel 
like  walking. 

"The  finely  arched  instep  of  the  shoe  gave  a 
gentle,  restful  support  to  her  arches,  while  the 
foot  muscles  had  freedom  to  exercise  and  gain 
vitality.  Without  the  regular  steel  shank-piece 
embedded  in  the  sole  of  the  ordinary  shoe,  the 
Cantilever  arch  bent  with  the  foot  and  her  feet 
could  really  act  naturally.  The  blood  had  a 
chance  to  circulate,  as  the  shoe  fitted  snugly  but 
without  pressure  or  restraint. 

"I  may  have  been  prejudiced,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  Ethel  was  looking  prettier  every  day. 
She  said  that  a  good  walk,  in  comfortable,  health- 
ful shoes,  made  her  feel  happy.  I  told  her  that 
was  why  I  played  golf! 

"After  all,  we're  still*  children — and ''a  well  baby 
is  a  happy  baby.'  Old  Jack  Hill  phoned  me 
Friday  evening  to  see  if  I  couldn't  get  back  into 
the  foursome.  I  put  it  up  to  Ethel,  like  man  to 
man. 

"  'George,'  she  said,  'I  haven't  been  reading  patent 
medicine  ads,  but — really,  since  I've  been  wear- 
ing the  right  kind  of  shoes,  I  feel  like  a  new 
woman.  If  you  think  you  need  some  outdoor 
recreation  like  golf,  go  ahead — and  try  to  make 
an  "85".' 

"Of  course,  I  am  wearing  Cantilever  Shoes  my- 
self now.  Ethel  didn't  have  much  trouble  per- 
suading me  to  join  her  in  the  enjoyment  of  real 
foot  comfort." 


See  the  shoes  at  your  dealer's. 
Read  the  dealer  list  at  the 
right  and  if  there  is  none 
near  you,  the  Manufacturers, 
MORSE  &  BURT  CO., 
/  Carlton  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  will  mail  you  the 
Cantilever  Shoe  Booklet  and 
the  address  of  a  nearby  dealer. 


Cantilever 
V_Shoe 


These  Dealers  Sell 
Cantilever  Shoes 

Asheville — Anthony  Bros. 

Atlanta — Carlton  Shoe  &  Clothing  Co. 

Austin — Carl  H.  Mueller. 

Baltimore — Win.  Hahn  &  Co. 

Birmingham — Louis  Saks  Clothing  Co. 

Boston— Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Buffalo — Cantilever   Shop,   639   Main 

St. 

Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 
Charleston — James  F.  Condon  &  Sons. 
Chicago — Cantilever     Shop.      30      E. 

Randolph  St. 
Cincinnati — The  McAIpin  Co. 
Cleveland — Graner-Powers,    1274  Eu- 
clid Ave. 
Columbus,  Miss. — Simon  Loeb  &  Bro 
Dallas — Leon  Kahn  Shoe  Co. 
Denver— A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son  D.  G.  Co 
Des  Moines — W.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 
Detroit — T.  J.  Jackson.  19  E.  Adams 

Ave. 
Elmira — C.  W.  O'Shea. 
Grand  Rapids — Herpolshelmer  Co. 
Harrisburg — Orner's  Boot  Shop. 
Hartford — Cantilever  Shop,   86  Pratt 

St. 
Houston — W.  C.  Munn  Co. 
Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  8r  Co. 
Jacksonville — Golden's  Bootery. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.- — Jones  Store  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Kan. — Nelson  Shoe  Co. 
Knoxville— Spence  Shoe  Co. 
Lincoln — Mayer  Bros.  Co. 
Los  Angeles — Cantilever  Store.    New 

Pantages  Bldg. 
Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 
Macon — The  Dannenberg  Co. 

Milwaukee — S.  J.   Brouwer  Shoe  Co 

Missoula — Missoula  Merc.  Co. 

Nashville — John  A.  Meadors  &  Soni 

Newark— Hahne  &  Co. 

New  Haven — Edw.  Malley  Co. 

New  Orleans- — D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Lt<l 

New  York — Cantilever    Shop,    22    W. 
39th  St. 

Philadelphia— Cantilever   Shop,    1300 
Walnut  St. 

Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbaum  Co. 

Portland,  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. — Mcllhenny,  Inc. 

Providence — The  Boston  Store. 

Reading — S.  S.  Schweriner. 

Rochester — Cantilever  Shop,  48  Ea=t 
Ave. 

Salt  Lake  City — Walker  Bros.  D.  G 
Co. 

San  Francisco — The  Emporium. 

Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 

Seattle — Baxter  &  Baxter. 

Spokane — The  Crescent. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Forbes  &  Wallace. 

Syracuse — Cantilever    Shop,     136    S. 
Salina  St. 

Tacoma — Rhodes  Bros. 

Terre  Haute — Otto  C.  Hornung. 

Trenton — H.  M.  Voorhees  8c  Bro. 

Tulsa — Lyons'  Shoe  Store. 

Vancouver — Hudson  Bay  Co 

Walla  Walla— Gardner  St  Co. 

Washington — Wm.  Hahn  &  Co 

Worcester — J.  C.  Maclnnc*  Co. 


■i 
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my  detention  whatever  your  Government   may  do,   I  shall  be 
free,  alive  or  dead,  within  a  month." 

The  same  paper,  which  is  among  the  strongest  supporters  of 
t  lie  Sinn  Fein,  contains  this  account  of  the  arrest  of  Lord  Mayor 
MacSwiney: 

At  7:30  p.m.  a  fairly  large  military  party  in  two  lorries  came 
over  the  Clontarf  Bridge,  to  dislodge  near  the  City  Hall,  which 
1  hey  proceeded  immediately  to  surround.  This  action  naturally 
arrested  all  passers-by,  and  within  a  very  short  time  a  large  crowd 


to^Vea 


IS 


Dbemuf 

*a  sustain 

British  R"l? 
,  Ireland 


Copyiiyiitod  by  luteruaLiuual. 

A  NEW  YORK  ECHO  OF  MacSWINEY'S  HUNGER  STRIKE. 

Sinn-Fein  sympathizers  picketed  the  British  Consulate  in  New  York 

City  during  the  early  days  of  the  Irish  Mayor's  imprisonment.     One 

of  the  placards  by  means  of  which  they  attracted  attention  to  their 

cause  is  shown  in  the  above  photograph. 


had  assembled  in  Anglesea  Street,  along  Albert  Quay  and  Lapps 
Quay,  and  even  on  the  South  Mall.  Traffic  was  stopt,  and  the 
City  Hall  being  hemmed  in,  soldiers  entered  the  building. 
They  carried  rifles  with  fixt  bayonets.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
or  not  any  words  conveying  the  carrying  out  of  the  order  were 
addrest  to  the  attendant  in  the  vestibule.  Possession  was 
taken,  and  a  search  was  commenced. 

When  the  earliest  intimation  was  given  that  the  building  was 
being  surrounded  the  Lord  Mayor  left  his  room,  and  with  every 
one  eager  to  assist  him  in  getting  away  he  was  more  or  less 
forced  out  by  a  roundabout  way  into  the  Cornmarket.  He  was 
all  but  clear  when  the  soldiers  entered  here,  it  is  said,  and  placed 
him  under  arrest.  Attendants  and  others  in  the  building  at  the 
time  were  convinced  that  his  Lordship  did  escape,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  nine  o'clock  that  their  hopes  were  disappointed. 

The  first  soldiers,  two,  entered  by  the  main  door.  At  this 
time  the  Lord  Mayor  had  gone  out  into  the  space  at  the  back  of 
the  Municipal  Buildings,  and  to  the  side  of  the  City  Hall.  These 
soldiers  were  followed  quickly  by  others,  and  they  proceeded  to 
the  various  corridors  and  offices  in  the  building.  Up-stairs,  in 
the  Council  Chamber  and  Committee  Room,  Dail  Eireann 
courts  were  about  to  sit.  There  were  a  fairly  large  number  of 
cases  for  hearing,  and  this  meant  that  quite  a  number  of  people 
were  interested.  There  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of 
women  and  children  present,  presumably  members  of  six  fam- 
ilies in  a  tenement  of  which  the  landlord  was  seeking  possession. 

The  rushed  tread  of  the  soldiers,  fully  armed,  carrying  rifles 
with  bayonets  fixt,  struck  consternation  into  these  people,  whose 
shrieks  of  fear  intensified  the  display  of  terror. 


Strongly  sympathetic  expressions  were  quoted  from  several 
American  newspapers  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Turning 
to  another  group,  the  Richmond  Virginian- Pilot  comments  in 
an  editorial  that  may  be  considered  fairly  typical  of  the  large 
body  of  American  opinion  which  has  not  swung  violently  either 
to  or  against  the  Irish  agitator.  "Separated  from  Ireland's 
thousand-year  struggle  for  independence,"  it  says,  "of  which 
MacSwiney  is  for  the  moment  spectacular  spearhead,  the  self- 
inflicted  death  by  starvation  of  a  political  prisoner  would  be  a 
matter  rousing  only  limited  sympathy."     The  writer  continues: 

MacSwiney  plotted  against  the  Government.  He  was  identified 
with  the  Irish  Republican  army,  which  was  at  war  with  the  Crown, 
sharing  in  the  glory  of  the  enterprise  and  also  in  its  perils.  The 
question  of  his  patriotic  attachment  for  Ireland  is  not  immedi- 
ately an  issue.  The  pertinent  consideration  is  his  rebellion 
against  the  sovereign.  That  sovereign,  impelled  by  motives  of 
self-protection,  approved  by  all  governments,  arrested  MacSwiney, 
tried  him,  and  sentenced  him  to  two  years  of  imprisonment. 

The  Island  of  Porto  Rico  holds  for  the  United  States,  at 
least  in  a  comparable  degree,  the  strategic  importance  that 
Ireland  holds  for  England.  What  would  be  the  attitude  of  our 
Government  to  the  Mayor  of  San  Juan  if  he  allied  himself 
with  a  secret  army  whose  purpose  it  was  to  overthrow  American 
authority  and  set  up  an  independent  island  government?  If 
Porto  Rico  had  been  an  American  possession  for  a  thousand 
years,  how  much  more  determined  would  Washington  be  to  deal 
with  a  firm  hand  with  islanders  who  plotted  to  destroy  its 
authority? 

The  illustration  is  admittedly  far  from  perfect.  It  will  lead 
no  one  away  from  the  fact,  well  known  of  all  Americans,  that  in 
this  case  the  broad  sympathies  of  the  United  States  are  with 
Ireland  and  not  with  England.  Americans  know,  and  England 
admits,  that  the  British  record  in  Ireland,  excepting  the  last 
fifty  years,  is  one  of  unbroken  misgovernment.  Sentiment  in 
America  favors  an  Ireland  enjoying  the  fullest  autonomy. 
But  sentiment  in  this  country  does  not  support  the  policy  of 
systematic  murder  that  has  become  the  weapon  of  Sinn  Fein, 
does  not  support  the  piecemeal  assassination  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  and  does  not  support  protests  that  find  their 
expression  in  sabotage  and  dynamite. 


A   KIDNAPED   BRITISH   GENERAL  WHO 
ESCAPED   HIS  IRISH  JAILERS 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  LUCAS,  of  the  British  Army, 
whose'  kidnaping  by  Sinn-Feiners  on  June  26  sent 
mingled  emotions  of  amusement,  indignation,  and  satis- 
faction around  the  world,  has  escaped  from  his  prison  in  a  way 
that  would  suggest  the  hand  of  a  moving-picture  director — if 
some  of  the  accompanying  incidents  had  not  been  so  deadly 
serious.  The  General  is  not  sure  as  to  the  exact  whereabouts 
of  his  prison,  says  a  report  from  Dublin  to  the  London  Times, 
detailing  the  "thrilling  circumstances  of  his  escape."  To  quote 
the  story  as  it  reached  London: 

He  managed  to  remove  the  bars  from  the  window  of  his  room 
and  got  away  in  the  darkness.  He  wandered  for  some  hours 
across  country,  and  at  about  nine  o'clock  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  intercept  a  military  lorry  on  the  main  road  between  Limerick 
and  Limerick  Junction.  The  General  was  wearing  civilian 
clothes  and  a  soft  hat,  and  the  soldiers  in  the  lorry  were  greatly 
surprized  when  they  learned  who  he  was. 

The  lorry  continued  its  journey  until,  at  a  point  about  half  a 
mile  on  the  Tipperary  side  of  Oola,  close  by  a  farm-gate,  its 
progress  was  arrested  by  a  felled  tree.  As  the  car  pulled  up  a 
volley  was  fired  by  men  in  ambush.  The  soldiers  left  the  lorry 
and  returned  the  fire.  During  the  fighting,  which  continued 
for  about  half  an  hour,  two  soldiers  were  shot  dead  and  three 
wounded,  one  of  them  seriously.  The  military  state  that  at 
least  three  of  the  attackers,  Republican  Volunteers,  were  hit. 

While  the  fight  was  in  progress  a  second  lorry  appeared,  fol- 
lowed by  six  armed  police  from  Oola.  The  ambushing  party 
retreated,rand  the  dead  and  wounded  were  taken  away  in  lorries, 
while  the  military  parties  proceeded  to  Tipperary. 

Mr.  John  Lynch,  a  pump-sinker,  of  Cappamore,  County 
Limerick,  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  fight  at  Oola,  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  As  he  is  quoted  by  the  Times 
correspondent : 

I  was  coming  to  Tipperary  this  morning  with  a  cart-load  of 
timber  in  company  with  my  brother  Tom.  It  was  about  half- 
past   nine,  and  we  were  about  a  quarter   of   a   mile   on    the 
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If  7~ou  sire  Inclined  to  Make  Tests— 


TRY  THIS:  Make  your  usual  first  test,  then  clean  your 
teeth  with  Dr.  Lyon's — either  cream  or  powder — and  follow 
with  the  remaining  tests. 

Right  there  you  will  get  the  evidence  that  Dr.  Lyon's 
statements  are  correct.  You  will  find  that  your  teeth  need 
only  cleanliness — for  Dr.  Lyon's  contains  no  drugs. 

t 

This  simple  test  has  made  many  people  regular  users  of  Dr. 
Lyon's,  because  they  found  it  completely  removed  the 
dreaded  symptoms  and  contained  nc  possibility  of  the 
misapplication  of  drugs. 

Dr.  Lyon's  has  been  keeping  teeth  white  and  sound  for  over 
fifty  years.  Favored  by  people  of  refinement  then,  it  is 
favored  by  them  now,  and  for  the  same  reason.  It  has  never 
pretended  to  do  more  than  clean  and  polish  the  teeth  safely. 

DirLyorvs 

%p  <25en1i/ric&  ~t/)orf  made  fine  teeif)  ^yhs/)io?-)cthle. 

\poutder  dream 

approved  by  the  best  dental  authorities 
for  over  fifty  years 

I.  W.  LYON  &  SONS,  Inc. 
530  W.  27th  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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Tipperary  side  of  Oola,  when  we  heard  shots  in  front  of  ns.  We 
proceeded  on  our  way,  and  a  short  distance  farther  on  the  wife 
of  a  farmer,  named  David  O'Donnell,  ran  out  in  a  very  excited 
state  on  to  the  road,  and,  putting  up  her  hands,  shouted  to  us 
not  to  go  any  farther,  for  there  was  a  raid  on  near  Hewitt's  Gate. 
We  continued  on  our  way,  however,  and  about  thirty  yards 
farther  on  a  policeman  met  us,  putting  up  his  hands  and  warning 
us  to  stop.  We  then  left  the  horse  and  cart  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  went  in  behind  the  hedge  on  the  roadside.  Looking 
through  the  hedge,  we  saw  a  motor-lorry  some  little  distance 
down  the  road.  About  a  dozen  soldiers  had  got  down  from  the 
lorry,  and  were  replying  with  their  rifles  to  shots  which  came  from 
both  sides  of  the  road.  Two  soldiers  lay  motionless  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  apparently  dead.  From  behind  a  shed 
with  a  corrugated  iron  roof  a  heavy  and  continuous  fusillade 
was  directed  on  the  soldiers.  I  could  not  say  how  many  men 
were  in  the  attacking  party,  but  there  appeared  to  be  a  good 
number. 

When  the  fight  had  been  in  progress  about  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour,  a  second  motor-lorry  full  of  soldiers  coming  from 
Limerick  raced  up  to  the  spot.  Following  them  rushed  five  or 
six  policemen,  rifles  in  hand.  The  attackers  then  dispersed 
through  the  fields,  firing  as  they  ran,  and  the  military  firing 
after  them.  When  the  fight  was  over  the  two  dead  soldiers, 
and  two  or  three  others,  who  appeared  to  be  wounded,  were 
placed  in  the  lorry,  and  the  two  lorries  went  on  to  Tipperary. 

There  is  a  strong  rumor  in  Tipperary,  says  the  writer,  that 
the  attackers  were  not  aware  that  General  Lucas  was  in  the 
military  lorry,  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  attack  was  to  secure 
the  military  mails  which  it  appears  that  the  car  carried.  The 
general  impression  appears  to  be  that  on  the  General's  escape 
being  discovered,  hasty  steps  were  taken  to  intercept  him. 

A  later  report  states  that  General  Lucas  arrived  in  the  small 
hours  of  this  morning  at  Pallas  Village  police  barracks,  where, 
on  informing  the  garrison  who  he  was,  he  was  taken  in  and  kept. 
The  military  mail-motor  from  Limerick  to  Limerick  Junction, 
on  passing  through  Pallas,  was  hailed  by  the  police  and  General 
Lucas  was  taken  on  board.  Rain  fell  in  torrents  all  night,  and 
General  Lucas  had  great  difficulty  in  making  his  way  through  the 
fields  and  across  hedges.  His  tattered  clothing  and  bedraggled 
appearance  show  the  ordeal  he  had  undergone. 


HOW  OBREGON  CHEATED  DEATH 
AND  ENEMIES 

TWICE,  in  The  bad  old  days  before  Villa  became  a  peace- 
ful farmer  and  Obregon  was  peaceably  elected  President 
of  the  Mexican  Republic,  the  ex-bandit  had  a  death" 
squad  ordered  out  to  shoot  the  present  President.  Obregon 
didn't  want  to  be  shot,  and  he  treated  the  whole  idea  with  the 
"insolent  nonchalance"  which  so  often  rescues  heroes  from  tight 
places — especially  in  melodrama.  "What  would  you  shoot  me 
for?"  he  is  reported  to  have  asked  the  ruthless  Villa,  without 
the  flinch  of  a  traditional  eyelash.  "If  you  shoot  me  you  will 
only  split  the  Carranza  party  and  make  a  present  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  foreigners.  If  we  hold  together,  we  can  hate  each 
other,  but  we  can  keep  Mexico  for  the  Mexicans."  Villa  knew 
t  his  was  true,  says  Agnes  C.  Laut,  in  The  Forum,  where  she 
presents  the  story  along  with  several  others  that  she  picked  up 
in  a  recent  tour  of  Mexico.  Therefore  Villa  "ordered  the  death 
squad  back  to  barracks,  roaring  and  swearing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  like  an  enraged  bull,  as  he  relinquished  the  chance  of 
prey  at  hand."  Apart  from  these  two  tense  occasions  with 
Villa,  Obregon  is  said  to  have  escaped  death  "by  a  hair,  both 
by  bullet  and  secret  poisoning,  so  often  that  his  followers  con- 
sider he  has  a  charmed  life."  If  these  various  tight  squeezes 
do  not  prove  that  Mexico's  new  one-armed  President  is  a  gen- 
uine "  man  of  destiny,"  here  are  some  other  stories,  direct  from 
Mexico,  illustrating  his  traits  of  character  and  general  method 
of  doing  things: 

Once  when  Villa  had  Obregon  in  his  power  in  Chihuahua,  he 
happened  to  have  on  his  person  in  gold  and  negotiable  bills 
forty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  also  a  safe  wager  Villa  did  not 
know  that  money  was  on  Obregon's  person.  Obregon  sent  for 
the  American  newspaper  man  who  is  now  his  financial  agent. 


"If  they  get  me,"  he  said,  "they  will  also  get  my  subordinate 
officers.  They  are  poor.  Their  families  will  be  left  destitute. 
Take  that" — handing  the  American  the  forty  thousand  dollars — 
"and  if  I  am  bumped  off,  distribute  it  equally  among  the  families 
of  the  officers." 

That  is  one  side  of  Obregon's  character.  Here  is  another. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  in  hi?  car  several  representatives  of  the 
foreign  embassies  from  Mexico  City.  There  had  been  a  battle. 
A  mortally  wounded  peon  was  howling  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
for  his  mother.  "Does  that  blank  fool  think  I  am  an  incu- 
bator?" he  asked,  and  through  the  car-window,  by  one  well- 
aimed  shot,  the  wounded  crier  was  stilled  forever  by  a  shot 
from  some  Obregon  officer. 

Or  take  down  in  Mexico  City.  Obregon's  forces  were  en- 
camped out  San  Angel  way.  There  had  been  a  battle.  The 
houses  of  the  neutrals  all  around  were  filled  with  the  wounded 
and  dying.  One  house  had  not  room  for  another  soul.  A  peon 
was  dying  outside  the  walls.  A  servant,  who  could  not  stay  to 
keep  the  dogs  off,  ran  to  headquarters  to  report  the  man.  One 
of  Obregon's  captains  came  back  with  an  orderly  to  look  at  the 
man.  He  took  one  look.  The  man  could  not  recover.  "Ball 
him  well,"  ordered  the  captain;  and  one  blow  put  the  peon  out 
of  misery.  Obregon  may  or  may  not  have  issued  the  orders. 
His  captain  was  a  Yaqui;  and  it  was  the  Yaqui  code;  yet  he 
has  been  held  responsible  for  the  code. 

One  episode  will  explain  why,  tho  Carranza  and  Obregon  held 
together,  their  military  commanders  could  never  operate  in  the 
same  field  together.  It  was  down  in  Vera  Cruz.  A  Carranza 
relative  was  in  charge.  There  was  at  that  time  no  embargo 
on  the  importation  of  firearms.  Remington  30-30  shells  were 
being  used.  The  Carranza  man  had  2,500  men.  Ten  million 
rounds  of  ammunition  came  in.  The  Carranza  general  reported 
it  all  "shot  off,"  and  requisitioned  one  hundred  million  rounds. 
That,  too,  came  in.  It,  too,  was  reported  "shot  off."  If,  as 
the  Germans  figured,  one  bullet  out  of  twenty-five  should  hit  a 
man,  this  general  must  have  "winged"  four  million  enemies, 
but  that  was  not  his  game.  He  called  in  a  little  foreign  broker 
— not  an  American — turned  the  ammunition  all  over  to  the  little 
broker,  and  sold  it  back  to  the  Government.  This  was  done 
three  times.  The  little  Austrian  broker  boasted  that  he  cleaned 
up  $200,000  as  his  share  of  the  deal. 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  made  Obregon  froth  at  the 
mouth.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  him  bitter  enemies 
to  this  day  in  the  Carranza  junta.  Then  there  were  other  little 
things.  Obregon  wanted  to  be  first  to  Mexico  City.  He  was 
held  back  by  red  tape  till  Carranza  beat  him  to  it.  That  hap- 
pened over  and  over  in  all  Obregon's  campaigns.  It  perhaps 
explains  why  Obregon  would  not  go  against  Villa,  when  Car- 
ranza's  men  couldn't  whip  Villa. 

Obregon  won  the  Yaqui  Indians  by  the  simple,  but  somewhat 
unusual,  proceeding  of  practising  with  his  own  lands  the  divi- 
sion which  he  favored  for  Mexican  lands  in  general.  He  de- 
scended from  a  Mexican  family  rich  in  lands,  and  he  managed 
to  divide  up  in  such  a  way  that  he  not  only  satisfied  the  Indians, 
but  made  a  very  good  thing  out  of  it  for  himself.  He  would 
set  aside  an  acre  or  two  acres  to  a  family,  advance  the  family 
a  plow,  a  horse  or  a  mule,  and  one  sack  of  beans,  all  to  be  charged 
against  returns.  Now  one  sack  of  garbanzo  beans  would  pro- 
duce 280  sacks,  worth  fourteen  to  eighteen  dollars  a  sack.  All 
advances  were  charged  against  returns;  then,  for  the  use  of 
the  land,  Obregon  took  25  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits.  He  did 
even  better  than  this: 

As  all  farmers  know,  the  trick  is  not  to  raise  a  crop.  It  is  to 
sell  the  crop  without  letting  middlemen  steal  all  the  profits;  so 
Obregon  created  an  exclusive  monopoly  in  Sonora  for  garbanzo 
beans.  They  must  all  sell  beans  to  him;  and  controlling  all 
beans,  he  raised  the  price  to  eighteen  dollars  a  sack.  Of  course 
enemies  howled  at  the  word  monopoly;  but  his  worst  enemies 
have  never  accused  him  of  cheating  the  growers  one  cent.  Com- 
pare his  methods  with  Alvarado's  socialistic  experiment  on  the 
same  fine  with  henequen  in  Yucatan,  when  all  profits  went  to 
overhead  expenses  and  the  growers  were  reduced  to  ruin.  Yet 
Alvarado  is  to-day  Obregon's  finance  minister,  which  in  itself 
holds  seeds  of  future  quarrels. 

Obregon  had  always  been  a  colonel  in  his  own  home  guards; 
so  when  the  revolution  broke  he  called  to  his  six  hundred  Yaquis 
and  all  the  others  who  would  come.  It  may  be  asked  how  the 
Yaquis  got  their  firearms  and  how  they  get  them  to-day.  Yaquis 
work  on  the  American  side  of  the  border.  They  go  constantly 
backward  and  forward  across  the  border,  and  when  they  go  back 
to  Mexico  they  carry  shells  with  them.  And  they  are  very 
sparing  of  shells.     They  use  the  knife.     When   they  find   an 
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ORIGINATED 
/TANDABO 
FACTORIES. 


Ferguson 

Standard  No.  3 

and  Big  Business 


Big  business  is  shrewdly  managed— 

Its  testimony  is  worth  heeding. 

Ferguson  Standard  Factory,  No.  3,  is  notable  for  wide  adaptability, 
for  better  ventilation  at  working  levels  ("V"-type  monitor),  for 
exceptional  daylighting  (side-walls  70%  glass),  for  improved  and 
protected  drainage  (interior  down  spouts),  for — but  read  what  big 
business,  using  Ferguson  No.  3,  testifies  of  its  own  accord. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Co. — 

"One  of  the  largest  and  best  private  print  shops  in 
the  world — all  the  sunlight  and  fresh  air  possible." 

Elmira  Foundry  Co.,  Inc. — 

"Is  the  application  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in 
foundry  construction  and  operation." 

Showers  Bros.  Co. — 

After  trying  a  Standard  No.  3  at  Bloomington, 
lud.,  they  ordered  a  new  plant  at  Burlington,  Iowa, 
which  they  advertise  as  "America's  Greatest  Fur- 
niture Factory." 

Nordyke  &  Marnion  Co. — 

"We  consider  this  new  plant  ideally  adapted  to  the 
making  of  bodies  and  final  finishing  of  cars." 


Some  Ferguson 
No.  3  Buildings- 

Nat*l  Cash   Beg.  Co. 
Building  21.     . 
Building  23.     . 


Std. 

No. 

sq.  ft. 


81,000 
54,000 


Showers  Bros. 
Bloomington    . 
Burlington  .     . 

Nordyke  &  Marmon 

Robbins  &  Myers 
Brantford,  Ont.     . 

Procter  &  Gamble 
Ivorydale     . 
Staten  Island    . 

Anderson  Motor  Car 

Elmira  Foundry  Co. 


155,000 
250,000 

.   80,000 


51,000 


10,000 
50,000 
85,000 
67.200 


Ferguson  Standard  No.  3  Factory  is  a  permanent  structure  of  brick, 
concrete  and  steel,  embodying  the  combined  best  ideas  of  Ferguson 
engineers  and  those  of  many  of  the  nation's  largest  corporations. 

The  get- it -done  resourcefulness  of  Ferguson  management  erects 
buildings  on  schedule  time  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  The  Ferguson 
slogan,  "A  good  job  done  on  time,''''  has  never  been  broken — a 
penalty  has  never  been  claimed  nor  paid. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  information  or  immediate  action  on 
Standard  or  Special  buildings. 

THE  H.  K.  FERGUSON   COMPANY 


ENGINEERS  and  BUILDERS 


CLEVELAND 


HAROLD  K .  FERGUSON,  Pres. 


CLEVELAND:  6523  Euclid  Avenue  CINCINNATI:  318  First  Natl  Bank  BIdg. 

Phone,  Rosedale  6854,  E.  D.  Stearns,  Sales  Mgr.  Phone,  Main  2739,  E    Darrow,  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  CITY:  31  West    43rd  Street  ATLANTA:  815  Austell  Building 

Phone,  Murray  Hill  3073,  L.D.  Staufler.  Mgr.  Phone,  Ivy  3813,  R.  \V.  Alger,  Mgr. 

INDIANAPOLIS:  Merchants  Bank  Building 

Phone,  Main  5717,  O.  C.  F.  Randolph,  Mgr. 
BRANTFORD,  ONT.:  Temple  Building 

Phone,  Brantford  3000,  J.  F.  Lutkcnhousc,  Mgr. 
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empty  shell,  they  run  lead  into  it,  put  in  their  own  fulminating 
cap  and  use  it  again.  It  is  a  shell  crueler  than  dumdum  bullets. 
So  when  Obregon  reached  Mexico  City  he  had  fifteen  thou- 
sand men.  It  was  then  the  Carranza  junta  began  to  fear  him 
;md  began  to  conspire.  Obregon  countered  so  quickly  his  ene- 
mies quaked.  Dr.  Atl,  a  madly  enthusiastic  I.  W.  W.  man, 
educated  in  Paris  in  all  the  tenets  of  "Red"  revolution,  was 
called  in.  One  can  imagine  how  Obregon's  land  policy  appealed 
to  Atl.  Atl  got  out  among  the  unions.  Conductors,  drivers, 
taxi-men,  deserted  in  droves  to  join  Obregon's  army.  When 
Obregon  left  Mexico  City  he  had  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and 
his  enemies  were  powerless  to  touch  him;  and  he  has  never 
forgotten  Atl.  When  Atl  went  broke  from  the  very  excess  of 
his  own  theories,  it  was  Obregon  who  kept  him  in  pocket-money, 
and  as  late  as  July,  1918,  Obregon  sent  Atl  one  hundred  dollars 
in  Los  Angeles. 

But  the  association  with  Atl  raised  another  host  of  enemies — 
the  Carranza  junta  and  the  old  safe  conservatives.  He  was 
too  powerful  for  open  attack,  but  secret  attempt  after  attempt 
was  made  on  his  life: 

Once  a  conspiracy  bribed  an  Indian  boy  to  sell  him  some  cones 
of  poisoned  ice-cream.  Word  through  Indian  friends  came  to 
Obregon.  In  sheer  bravado,  Obregon  ordered  the  boy  to  help 
himself  to  a  cone.  The  boy,  of  course,  picked  out  an  unpois- 
oned  one.  "Oh,  I'll  take  that,"  said  Obregon,  beginning  to 
munch  the  boy's  safe  cone,  and  he  handed  the  boy  another  cone. 
The  little  Indian  went  from  yellow  to  green  with  fear  and  began 
to  weep.  Obregon  went  on  unconcernedly  eating  other  cones. 
Luck  was  with  him.  He  didn't  chance  to  pick  the  poisoned 
cones,  but  the  boy  didn't  dare  to  eat  the  cone  given  to  him. 
A  confession  followed.  The  conspirators  were  summoned. 
They  were  given  the  cones.  One  merchant  died  on  the  spot. 
I  forget  whether  three  or  five  of  the  conspirators  were  shot;  but 
all  the  press  announced  was  ptomaine  poisoning. 

At  another  time  some  Zapatistas  were  smuggled  into  the 
city  and  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  Jockey  Club  with  rifles. 
Obregon  used  to  ride  past  the  club  to  the  National  Palace.  A 
fusillade  of  shots  hit  him.  He  fell  beneath  his  horse  unconscious. 
The  Zapatistas  were  clapped  into  jail.  It  was  announced  Obre- 
gon was  dead.  That  night  two  Spaniards  went  to  the  jail  and 
offered  the  guard  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  to  let  the 
Zapatistas  escape.  From  his  death-bed  Obregon  ordered  the 
three  Zapatistas  let  out  and  the  two  Spaniards  arrested.  Con- 
fession followed.  Three  men  were  shot  for  this  conspiracy 
and  twentjr-nine  others  shipped  out  to  Spain;  so  Zapata's 
followers  to-day  are  Obregon's  friends. 

Obregon  has  been  blamed  for  the  hideous  massacre  of  the 
police.  His  friends  declare  this  was  not  his  work,  but  the  work 
of  the  junta  conspiring  against  him  to  discredit  the  Yaquis. 
What  happened  was  this:  Huerta  had  formed  a  terribly  strong 
body  of  city  police.  What  with  Obregon's  thirty-five  thousand 
and  the  five  thousand  Huerta  police,  the  Carranzistas  were  in 
deadly  fear  of  a  cuarlel  lazo,  or  quick  military  flop.  They  tried 
to  disarm  the  police,  but  it  was  known  the  police  still  had  fire- 
arms concealed.  Strikes  were  impending.  The  Yaquis  were 
told  to  "run  the  streets  at  night"  so  strikers  could  not  come 
out.  Atl  was  now  hiding  in  Obregon's  house.  Carranza  had 
forbidden  the  strike  and  was  chilling  to  the  I.  W.  W.'s  because 
they  had  gone  over  to  Obregon.  Two  Yaqui  colonels  got  very 
drunk.  In  a  saloon  they  purposely  created  a  row.  The  police 
arrested  them.  The  Yaquis,  "running  the  streets  at  night," 
then  assaulted  the  police  of  the  Fifth  Precinct.  The  row 
became  a  massacre — a  hideous  massacre.  The  police  were  shot 
like  scuttling  rats  in  a  trap — three  hundred  of  them — and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  citizens  were  wounded.  It  was  all  of  a 
piece  with  the  usual  pattern  of  Mexican  politics. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Obregon  was  visiting  in  San 
Francisco  under  United  States  military  escort  a  variety  actress 
was  placed  next  his  room  in  the  hotel  with  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  give  him  poisoned  wine;  but  Obregon's  wine  and 
women  days  were  over.  He  had  married  an  old  sweetheart 
and  settled  down.  He  probably  never  knew  of  the  plot  hatched 
against  him  in  his  own  land;  but  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment did,  and,  if  Obregon  had  died,  that  variety  actress 
would  have  been  hanged,  tho  Obregon  was  no  friend  of  America 
at  that  time.  If  Carranza  had  permitted  Obregon  to  conduct 
an  honest  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  Obregon  would  never 
have  used  the  standard  of  revolution  for  a  second  time;  but 
the  foolish  old  Chief  knew  Obregon  would  win  in  any  honest 
contest,  and  ordered  'Obregon  to  his  regiment.  Obregon  resigned 
by  request.  Carranza  was  prepared  to  arrest  him.  Obregon 
fled  to  his  troops. 

Will  his  luck  stay  with  him?  iQuien  sabe?  As  a  friend  said, 
when  I  asked  that  question,  "Only  God  knows  what  will  come 
out  of  the  muddle  of  Mexico;    and  he  isn't  telling." 


GERMANY  VERY  MUCH   ALIVE,  WHILE 
AUSTRIA   STAGNATES 
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rF  GERMANY  IS  THREATENED  by  Bolshevism  and 
despair,  the  ominous  signs  were  singularly  lacking  in  the 
region  from  which  I  have  just  returned,"  writes  Herbert 
Kaufman,  editor  of  McClure's  Magazine,  in  the  introduction  of 
an  article  which  has  attracted  much  attention  both  here  and 
abroad.  "If  Germany  is  incapable  of  preserving  law  and  order 
without  the  maintenance  of  great  bodies  of  armed  men,  the  dis- 
affected multitudes  offered  as  excuse  for  a  gradual  reduction  of 
military  forces  are  concentrated  beyond  the  area  of  my  observa- 
tion." It  is  the  writer's  opinion,  founded  on  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  that  tales  of  German  misery  and  dis- 
organization form  a  kind  of  smoke-screen  behind  which  the 
former  empire  is  busily  building  up  industrial  and  financial 
power  and  incidentally  evading  its  responsibilities  to  the  Allies. 
In  some  particulars  he  finds  that  Germany  has  recovered  from 
the  war  even  more  rapidly  than  England,  France,  or  even  the 
United  States.  Along  with  this  economic  recovery,  he  discovers 
a  certain  spiritual  dignity  among  the  people,  who  are  "neither 
repentant  nor  regretful,"  but  "alive,  vital,  prosperous."  It  is 
this  Germany  which  is  fast  putting  into  its  fields,  factories,  and 
railways  the  money  which  is  demanded  as  reparation  for  the 
German  conduct  of  the  war.  As  Mr.  Kaufman  picturesquely 
presents  the  matter  in  the  London  Times: 

While  Germany's  envoys  have  been  bickering,  dickering, 
finessing,  haggling,  and  playing  for  time  across  the  border,  her 
people  are  making  roads,  repairing  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems,  biiilding  houses,  pushing  production,  and  cultivating 
every  inch  of  arable  ground  with  an  intensity  that  betokens 
unbroken  morale  and  undeterred  resolve. 

Given  many  more  months  of  grace  and  the  shrewd  Teuton 
will  have  much  of  his  indemnity  money  securely  and  irreparably 
invested  in  concrete  houses,  highways,  rails,  and  ballast. 

The  milliards  for  which  the  Supreme  Council  is  ineffectually 
reaching  lie  heaped  along  the  roadside  ready  for  eager  shovels. 
They  are  being  transmuted  into  mortar  and  molded  into  bricks. 
I  speak  only  for  the  section  I  have  personally  visited,  but  if  the 
rest  of  the  Empire  is  as  well  ordered  and  industrious,  if  the 
remaining  population  is  carrying  on  with  equal  fervor,  German 
skill  and  German  will  can  cope  with  the  very  reasonable  debt 
owed  to  justice  and  the  victims  of  her  megalomania. 

Germany  is  suffering  from  shortages,  but  so  is  all  civilization. 
The  mark  has  wofully  depreciated,  but  not  beyond  the  recuper- 
ative capacity  of  such  an  efficient  people. 

Meat  is  expensive  in  Germany,  not  intrinsically  dearer  than 
in  many  other  lands.  TJiere  is  no  linen.  Fats  are  still  scarce, 
soap  is  costly,  fabrics  of  all  sorts  in  limited  supply,  but  German 
bones  are  still  well  upholstered,  and  the  common  fare  is  more 
varied  and  nutritious  than  Italy's  or  Japan's.  Sundays  and 
holidays  are  marked  by  throngs  of  picnickers,  by-lanes  are 
crowded  with  bicycles  and  pleasure  carts.  Horses  are  numer- 
ous, and,  if  anything,  far  too  plump. 

If  defeat  and  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  Allies  have  soured 
the  German  character  and  offered  a  fertile  surface  for  Bolshevism, 
the  German  has  suddenly  become  past-master  in  the  art  of  dis- 
simulation, and  these  are  the  merriest  lot  of  anarchists  I  have 
ever  met. 

Folk  generally  are  not  well  drest — they  never  have  been. 
Shoes  are  not  smart — German  foot-gear  never  was,  but  if  boots 
are  clumsy,  they  are  sound  and  efficient,  and  thus  far  neither 
sabot  nor  clogs  seem  necessary,  even  for  the  farmers. 

The  loudly  bewailed  lack  of  fuel  has  not  yet  affected  the 
vast  southern  forests.  The  slopes  of  the  Schwarzwald  seem  as 
thickly  timbered  as  ever,  and  every  little  copse  is  as  trim  as  a 
public  park.  There  may  be  a  lack  of  metal,  but  it  is  not  ap- 
parent on  the  telegraph  poles.  Germany  has  metal  enough  and 
money  enough  to  keep  her  communications  in  prewar  condition, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  America  or  France  or  England. 

As  for  necessities,  the  beer  is  unspeakable — but  so  is  that  of 
England.  One  may  fill  any  ordinary  need  at  the  chemist's; 
chocolates  and  bonbons  of  fair  quality  can  be  had  at  every 
turn.  The  bread  is  very  poor,  but  it  suffices,  and  I  have  eaten 
worse  at  home. 

The  best  meal  I  have  had  in  Europe  was  at  the  Hotel  Stephanie 
in  Baden-Baden.  For  a  dinner  (two  persons)  comprising  cock- 
tails of  orange-juice  with  English  gin  and  a  dash  of  absinthe, 
a  perfect  consomme,  a  young  Rhine  salmon,  with  mayonnaise 
such    as    neither    London    nor    Paris    provides,  hors    d'a>uvres 
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How 

to  Shampoo 

Your  Hair 

Properly 

Why   the   Beauty  of  Your  Hair 
Depends  on  the  Care  You  Give  It 


Illustrated  by 
ALONZO  KIMBALL 


THE  beauty  of  your  hair  depends  upon  the 
care  you  give  it. 
Shampooing  it  properly,  is  always  the 
most  important  thing. 

It  is  the  shampooing  which  brings  out  the 
real  life  and  lustre,  natural  wave  and  color, 
and  makes  your  hair  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

When  your  hair  is  dry,  dull  and  heavy,  life- 
less, stiff  and  gummy,  and  the  strands  cling 
together,  and  it  feels  harsh  and  disagreeable  to 
the  touch,  it  is  because  your  hair  has  not  been 
shampooed  properly. 

When  your  hair  has  been  shampooed 
properly,  and  is  thoroughly  clean,  it  will  be 
glossy,  smooth  and  bright,  delightfully  fresh- 
looking,  soft  and  silky. 

While  your  hair  must  have  frequent  and 
regular  washing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  it  cannot 
stand  the  harsh  effect  of  ordinary  soaps.  The 
free  alkali,  in  ordinary  soaps,  soon  dries  the 
scalp,  makes  the  hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 

That  is  why  discriminating 
women  use  Mulsified  Cocoanut 
Oil  Shampoo.  This  clear,  pure 
and  entirely  greaseless  product, 
cannot  possibly  injure,  and  it 
does  not  dry  the  scalp,  or  make 
the  hair  brittle,  no  matter  how 
often  you  use  it. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  really 
beautiful  you  can  make  your 
hair  look,  just 

Follow  This  Simple  Method* 

FIRST,    wet    the    hair    and 
scalp  in  clear,  warm  water. 
Then,applyalittleMuIsified    — 
Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo,  rubbintr  I 


it  in  thoroughly  all  over  the  scalp  and  through- 
out- the  entire  length,  down  to  the  ends  of 
the  hair. 

Rub  the  Lather  in  Thoroughly 

TWO  or  three  teaspoonfuls  will  make  an 
abundance  of  rich,  creamy  lather.  This 
should  be  rubbed  in  thoroughly  and 
briskly  with  the  finger  tips,  so  as  to  loosen  the 
dandruff  and  small  particles  of  dust  and  dirt 
that  stick  to  the  scalp. 

When  you  have  done 
this,  rinse  the  hair  and 
scalp  thoroughly,  using 
clear,  fresh  water.  Then 
use  another  application  of 
Mulsified. 

Two  waters  are  usually 
sufficient  for  washing  the 
hair;  but  sometimes  the 
third  is  necessary.  You  can 


give   it  a 


Wlien  thoroughly  clean, 

wet  hair  fairly  squeaks 

when    you    pull    it 

through  your  fingers 


The  final   rinsing 

should    leave  the 

hair  soft  and  silky 

in  the  water 


Use  plenty  of  lather.    Rub  it  in  thoroughly 
and  briskly  with  the  finger  tips 


easily  tell,  when  the  hair  is  perfectly  clean,  for 
it  will  be  soft  and  silky  in  the  water,  the 
strands  will  fall  apart  easily,  each  separate  hair 
floating  alone  in  the  water,  and  the  entire 
mass,  even  while  wet,  will  feel  loose,  fluffy  and 
light  to  the  touch  and  be  so  clean,  it  will 
fairly  squeak  when  you  pull  it  through  your 
fingers. 

Rinse  the  Hair  Thoroughly 

THIS  is  very  important*  After  the  final 
washing  the  hair  and  scalp  should  be 
rinsed  in  at  least  two  changes  of  warm 
water  and  followed  with  a  rinsing  in  cold  water. 
When  you  have  rinsed  the  hair  thoroughly, 
wring  it  as  dry  as  you  can;  finish  by  rubbing 
it  with  a  turkish  towel,  shaking  it  and  fluffing 


When  the  hair  is  dry  always  give 
it  a  good  thorough  brushing 


it  until  it  is  dry.     Then, 
good  brushing. 

After  a  Mulsified  shampoo  you 
will  find  the  hair  will  dry  quickly 
and  evenly  and  have  the  appearance 
of  being  much  thicker  and  heavier 
than  it  is. 

If  you  want  always  to  be  remem- 
bered for  your  beautiful,  well-kept 
hair,  make  it  a  rule  to  set  a  certain 

day    each    week   for    a    Mulsified   Cocoanut 

Oil    Shampoo.       This     regular    weekly    sham- 
pooing   will    keep 

the    scalp    soft 

and     the    hair    fine 

and    silky,   bright, 

fresh    looking    and 

fluffy,    wavy    and 

easy  to  manage,  and 

it    will    be    noticed 

and    admired    by 

everyone. 

You     can     get 

Mulsified   Cocoanut 

Oil  Shampoo  at  any 

drug  store  or  toilet 

goods     counter.       \ 

4-011  nee     bottle 

should      last    for 

months. 

Splendid    for   the 

children. 


WATKINS 


COCOANUT  OIL  SHAMPOO  <■„„„«,,, ,«.. 

Th«.  R.l.  W    Co 
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Strength   and 
Service 

'  I  \HE  unusual  strength  at  the  splice  and  in- 
tegral reinforcement  at  the  valve  base  are' 
the  special  features  in  Federal  Gray  Automobile 
Tubes  which  appeal  to  the  discriminating  buyer. 
They  are,  in  fact,  tubes  of  "extra  service." 

Extra  Oauge  Red  Tube 

For  cars  of  tht\  heavier  type  using  larger  and 
oversize  casings,  many  motorists  prefer  a  tube 
in  keeping  therewith.  For  such  we  recommend 
our  Extra  Gauge  Red  Tube.  Its  extra  heavy 
construction  combined  with  highest  quality  is  a 
guaranty  of  exceptional  service  and  economy. 


fHE  FEDERAL 


UBBER  COMPANY 


otyitiinofe 
Factories,  Oudahy,  Wisconsin 
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decidedly  better  than  the  Pre-(  'ataliin  or  Cla  ridge's  can  funiisli. 
steaks  of  infinite  tenderness.  with  marrow  Bordolaise  sauce,  new- 
peas,  new  potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  a  bottle  of  Himmelreich 
Graeher,  and  the  best  Java  coffee,  together  with  the  chauffeur's 
food  and  drinks  (including  a  15  per  cent,  tax),  I  paid  exactly 
372  marks  [about  $7.50  at  present  rate  of  exchange].  And 
this,  mind  3rou,  at  an  hotel  which  even  the  manager  of  the 
famed  Crillon  acknowledges  to  be  the  best  on  the  Continent. 

The  recent  viaitrc  d' hotel  of  the  Hotel  Chatham,  Paris,  ono 
of  the  head-waiters  of  the  Carlton,  and  a  former  chef  de  service 
of  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  approached  my  table  at 
intervals  and  renewed  acquaintance,  but  none  bf  the  three 
attempted  in  the  least  to  propagandize,  except'  by  expressing 
the  hope  that  America  woidd  soon  interest  itself  in  furnishing 
milk  and  better  flour  for  the  younger  children,  who,  they  as- 
serted, were  sadly  in  need  of  both. 

They  were  excellently  drest,  robust,  evidently  contented, 
and  hinted  that  I  would  soon  find  them  back  at  then-  old  posts. 

Nowhere,  saj's  the  writer,  did  he  encounter  any  appreciation 
of  the  outer  world's  attitude  toward  the  German.  "They  feel 
certain  that  once  the  details  of  settlement  have  been  arranged 
we  shall  severally  welcome  them  back  to  the  fold  and  afford  them 
all  past  opportunities  to  prosper  in  our  midst."     However: 

There  is  no  servility,  no  cringing;  a  strange  dignity  rather, 
and  well-measured  courtesy,  as  befits  a  people  satisfied  as  to 
their  status  and  worth. 

In  Karlsruhe  I  spent  several  hours  at  Police  Headquarters 
inquiring  for  an  American  friend  who  had  married  a  professor 
in  the  Technical  High  School  there,  and,  while  a  search  was  being 
made  through  the  records,  had  ample  opportunity  for  con- 
versation with  the  officials.  They  exprest  no  regrets  over 
Germany's  position  and  in  nowise  endeavored  to  win.  my  sym- 
pathy. In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  several  prisoners  were 
brought  in  and  ordered  to  find  work,  it  being  explained  to  me 
that  idlers  are  no  longer  permitted.  The  headquann  ts  tele- 
phone-operator asserted  that  the  morale  throughout  in  that 
section  is  all  that  could  be  desired  and  that  infractions  df  law 
and  order  are  well  withiu  the  norm. 

Karlsruhe  is  tidy,  its  pleasure-gardens  well  patronized,-  chil- 
dren as  lusty  as  those  on  the  streets  of  London.  Thfl  latest 
Paris  modes  were  in  evidence,  building  operations  are  in  full 
blast,  and  factories  running  on  schedule. 

I  found  one  batch  of  cattle  waiting  for  shipment  at  tht  >  rail- 
road-yards, btit  saw  only  one  milk  cow.  one  goat,  and  no  isheep 
in  the  immediate  district.  In  fact,  there  were  practically  no 
meat  animals  in  evidence  along  the  route  of  my  subsequent 
journey  between  frontiers.  I  saw  grain  everywhere,  ana'  in 
most  excellent  condition,  plenty  of  poultry,  ami  enough  rt'alv- 
bages  and  potatoes  to  promise  bumper  crops. 

While  Germany's  heavy  mortality  is  proclaimed  by  crowded 
graveyards,  there  are  an  astonishing  number  of  .sound,  hear  ty 
young  fellows  about — about  as  well  drest  and  good-humored  *as 
one  usually  saw  before  1914. 

One  reads  of  weak  governments  and  potential  revolutions, 
but  there  are  no  obtruding  signs  of  mismanagement  or  national 
dissatisfaction.  To  me,  Germany  appeared  alive,  vital,  and 
prosperous — neither  repentant  nor  regretful.  She  is  wasting  no 
time  in  douleurs  or  day-dreams.  Her  head  is  clear  and  soundly 
set  upon  her  shoulders.  Neither  her  aspect  nor  her  activities 
support  the  veiled  threats  and  unctuous  pleas  presented  at  Spa. 

I  speak  only  for  such  parts  as  1  have  seen;  I  knew  the  old 
Germany,  and  there  is  little  about  the  new  thai  is  manifestly 
different.  -  ' 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  she  can  pay  her  obligations  with- 
out undue  difficulty.  My  hope  is  that  she  will  be  made  to 
pay  in  full.  Defeat  has  not  broken  her  spirit,  and  1  do  not 
think  it  has  altered  her  character. 

Revenge  is  not  written  in  the  amount  demanded  for  reparation, 
and  reparation  will  be  scantily  served  even  by  the  full  amount. 
If  any  nation  in  Europe  must  put  up  with  hardships  and  in- 
efficiencies, Germany  deserves  to  be  that  Power.  Put  German; 
is  rapidly  making  herself  efficient  with  the  funds  that  France 
and  England  and  Belgium  must  have  to  be  competent,  com- 
fortable, habitable  commonwealths  again. 

If  the  Allies  permit  much  further  dallying  they  will  find  the 
money  they  seek  planted  in  the  fields,  sealed  in  walls,  nailed  to 
railroad-sleepers,  stretched  on  poles,  cannily  invested  beyond 
reclamation    in    the   wherewithals   to   reconquer   world-trade 
and  possibly  mor< 

On  the  other  hand,  says  Mr.  Kaufman.  Austria  can  not 
possibly  meet  the  terms  imposed  upon  her.  She  has  uo important 
remaining  resources  except  her  timber-lands  and  the  doubtful 
energy    of    her    subjects.      Such    agricultural    domain    as    U    Ml 
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to  her  will  not  suffice  to  bed  the  cities  -she  is  practically  without 
fuel,  her  water-power  is  undeveloped,  her  factories  are  silent 
or  barely  operating.      Further: 

There  seems  no  vision,  no  ability  in  the  existing  Government. 
Workers  are  out  of  hand  and  reluctant  to  recognize  authority. 
Kronen  were  selling  at  1">1  to  the  dollar  (Gib  to  the  pound)  the 
day  I  left  Vienna,  but  the  villages  stubbornly  insist  that  this  is 
the  result  of  manipulation  by  money-changers,  not  because  of 
economics. 

Of  course,  there  is  great  poverty  in  Austria.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  so  hopeless  as  represented.  Those  who  did  not  know 
southeastern  Europe  before  the  war  are  hardlj  lit  to  estimate  its 
condition  now.  According  to  Anglo-Saxon  standards  of  living, 
the  majority  of  folk  in  Vienna  are  .just  removed  from  famine. 
But  Vienna  was  always  a  city  of  cruel  contrasts-  probably  the 
richest  and  the  most  wobegone  of  communities,  a  nest  of  rooker- 
ies and  palaces,  crowded  with  beggars  and  barons,  filled  with 
riches  and  penury. 

Long  before  the  war  the  city  was  notorious  for  its  abnormal 
percentage  of  consumptives.  Hardly  another  community  of 
equal  size  was  so  blighted  by  venereal  disease.  Mendicants 
always  crowded  about  the  railway-stations,  and  the  night 
spewed  as  miserable  a  lot  of  wretches  through  the  streets  as 
ever  man  encountered. 

Il  is  not  a  new  thing  to  be  beset  at  the  Bristol  and  the  Grand 
by  beggars,  and  if  an  untoward  number  of  wan,  wistful  children 
and  subnormals  are  now  in  evidence,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  not  alone  the  residuary  legatees  of  the  Great  War. 
but  as  often  the  heirs  to  centuries  of  national  callousness  and 
neglect. 

Vienna  is  not  starring.  Vienna  is  in  far  belter  shape  than 
propaganda  and  uninformed  sentimentality  have  taught  us  to 
believe.  With  a  little  further  assistance  and  much  wise  counsel 
she  can  worry  through.  The  rich  and  middle  classes  are  quite 
able  to  care  for  themselves,  and,  moreover,  can  succor  a  large 
percentage  of  the  indigent  as  welL  Even  the  affluent  burghers 
are  not  taking  poor  children  into  their  homes,  and  the  outlying 
tanners  are  doing  next  to  nothing  to  alleviate  their  plight. 

The  main  trouble  with  Austria  is  1  hat  she  can  not  get  the 
masses  to  help  themselves.  Consumptive  loans  to  these  people 
must  soon  cease.  Whatever  assistance  is  offered  by  the  Powers 
should  be  in  the  way  of  constructive  finances,  and  granted  only 
after  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  taxation  which  will 
eventually  enable  Austria  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness. 

Meat,  butter,  sugar,  shoes,  clothes,  fabrics  are  expensive,  but 
plentiful.  Shops  are  as  smart  as  those  of  Paris  and  their  stocks 
hardly  inferior.  One  may  walk  for  miles  past  windows  filled 
with  jewelry,  plate,  silks,  and  laces,  exquisite  confections  of 
fine  cotton,  linen,  and  satin,  sweaters  and  motor-coats  and 
porcelains.  Munchausen  himself  could  hardly  invent  a  taller 
lie  than  "the  empty  shoe-shelves''  of  the  city. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  business  block  without  a  well- 
stocked  sweet-shop.  Pilsener  beer  is  freely  on  sale;  white 
bread,  fancy  rolls,  pastries  are.  to  be  found  in  the  better  restau- 
rants. A  big  plate  of  Prague  ham,  another  of  roast  beef,  half 
a  can  of  sardines,  a  heel  of  rye  bread,  and  two  great  steins  of  beer 
may  be  had  for  less  than  a  dollar  in  several  of  the  sidewalk  cafes. 

The  cvixiite  at  the  old  Turkish  Fort  compares  with  that  of  the 
foremost  Boulevard  restaurants.  Hotels  lack  nothing  in  fare 
.or  equipment,  and  the  rates,  incidentally,  are  very  low. 

English,  French.  German.  American  goods  are  procurable  at 
several  chemists'.  Taxicabs  and  touring-cars,  contrary  to 
report,  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  opera  is  crowded  nightly. 
The  race-course  is  jammed,  and  races  are  held  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. Betting  and  skirts  alike  run  high.  Since  Vienna  can  thus 
SUppoVt  its  favorite  amusements,  sport,  and  weaknesses,  it  can 
contribute  considerably  more  toward  the  aid  of  its  unfortunates. 

Prices)  for  merchandise  are  insolently  high.  Malacca  canes 
with  an  ivory  crook,  to  be  had  in  Paris  for  $15,  cost  $25,  and  the 
merchant  seems  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  do  not  purchase. 

Small  silver  cigaret-cases  with  the  plainest  enamel   are  $50 

land  $60  each.      Men's  scarves — and  very  scant  oiks  at  that — 

•  such  as  may  be  found  in  Bond  Street  at  $1.50  or  $1.75,  cost  the 

equivalent   Of  $2.50  and  $3.      A  knitted  white  and  green  sports 

-coat,  of  admittedly  excellent  quality,  is  $100.      Damask  is  scarce. 

However,    there    are    reasonable    quantities    <>l'    lace    and    linen 

garnitures,  blouses,  etc.,  but  ihese  are  mostly  Lathe  specialty 

.establishments   and  are  among  the  very  few  things  sold  under 
the  average  European  market. 

A  man's  fell    hat   of  indifferent    quality   costs  around   $7.50,  a 

■  oman's  felt   sports  ba1    with  a    plain  binding  and  band  about 

Trunks,  band-bags,  leather  goods  of  all  Bortsare  in  fairh 

lAundant  quantity,  bul  one  can  buy  them  to  better  advantage 

tin  either  London  or  Paris. 

Mind  you,  these  are  i he  marked   prices   that   Viennese  are 
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paying,  and  there  are  enough  Viennese  with  enough  money  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  trade  for  street  after  street  of  splendid  establish- 
ments, which  are  manifestly  so  nourishing  that  they  can  afford 
to  do  without  foreign  customers. 

Carriage  rates  are  hardly  pauperizing  at  an  equivalent  of  several 
pounds  a  day.  The  Prater,  Vienna's  famous  amusement  section, 
is  thronged  nightly  and  congested  on  holidays  and  Sundays. 
There  is  ample  money  for  fun  and  clothes  and  luxus  wares,  for 
resorts,  for  swai'ms  of  smart  cocottes;  but  Vienna  has  none  to 
waste  on  the  pitiful  underdogs  whom  it  is  exporting  by  whole- 
sale to  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  even  to  Ger- 
many, where  five  thousand  little  ones  have  been  received  in  the 
Rhine  district  alone. 

The  Hoover  Commission  is  feeding  swarms  of  little  ones 
daily,  and,  I  understand,  assurances  have  just  been  sent  from 
America  that  funds  are  available  to  continue  this  relief  for 
another  year. 

But  Vienna  itself  must  be  forced  to  do  more  for  the  hungry, 
and  its  prosperous,  callous  classes  especially  brought  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  races  and  operas  and  luxury  dealers  are  indefensibly 
supported  while  so  much  of  the  city  is  in  dire  straits. 

Vienna  must  work;  its  idlers  must  be  compelled  to  sustain 
themselves;  its  farcical  business  hours  must  end.  The  constant 
introduction  of  new  holidays  must  cease,  and  if  the  officials 
now  in  control  are  impotent  to  end  this  opera-bovffe,  a  wiser 
and  sterner  Government  must  succeed. 

This  is  not  a  brief  against  continuing  the  charitable  works 
now  going  forward,  but  it  is  a  protest  against  a  general  world- 
tendency  to  do  too  much  of  the  wrong  thing  for  Austria — to 
pamper  her  to  her  own  ultimate  ill. 

Austria  is  clever,  imaginative,  adept;  she  has  a  distinct  and 
unique  place  in  world-affairs — she  is  a  creator,  an  artist,  a 
designer,  a  fabricator;  here  peculiar  industries  can  and  should  be 
restored  to  vitality  and  every  encouragement  lent  to  their 
recovery. 

She  has  sage  and  adroit  financiers  who,  given  time  and  op- 
portunity, can  work  out  her  worst  problems.  The  important 
Allied  countries  are  inclined  to  wish  her  well;  but  she  must  aid 
in  her  own  renaissance,  while  her  assets  should  be  conserved  and 
protected  so  that  she  may  take  her  place  again  as  a  factor  and  a 
force  in  world  -affairs. 


GLIMPSES  OF   IRELAND   UNDER   BRITISH 

REPRESSION 

IRISH  NEWSPAPERS,  especially  those  which  sympathize 
with  the  Sinn  Fein,  carry  little  news  these  days  except 
accounts  of  murders,  arrests,  and  riots,  in  which  British 
policemen  and  British  soldiers  are  said  to  be  the  offenders. 
Papers  supporting  the  Government  are  not  quite  so  prolific  of 
accounts  of  violence,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  murders  of 
policemen  and  attacks  on  government  property  are  given  more 
prominence.  One  page  of  the  Cork  Examiner,  a  weekly  paper 
supporting  the  Sinn  Fein,  recently  carried  six  head-lines,  reading 
as  follows:  "Civilian  Shot  Dead,"  "Lord  Mayor  Arrested," 
"Military  Invasion,"  "Lord  Mayor  Court-Martialcd  at  Victoria 
Barracks,"  "Sacking  and  Burning  of  Limerick,"  and  "Citizens 
Fired  on  in  Dublin."  The  first  report,  dealing  with  the  shooting 
of  a  civilian,  runs: 

A  terrible  tragedy  occurred  last  night  at  Hospital  village  in 
County  Limerick,  picturesquely  situated  in  the  Golden  Vein 
beneath  the  Galtee  Mountains,  fourteen  miles  from  Tipporary, 
when  a  man  named  Patrick  Lynch  was  taken  out  of  his  resi- 
dence by  military,  and  shortly  afterward  was  found  lying  dead 
in  a  pool  of  blood,  shot  through  the  head  on  the  road,  less  than 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  village. 

The  deceased  man  was  aged  about  forty-eight  years,  un- 
married, a  harness-maker  by  trade,  and  the  sole  support  of  his 
aged  father  and  three  sisters.  The  tragedy  is  all  the  more 
appalling  as  poor  Lynch,  to  the  knowledge  of  everybody  in  the 
locality,  was  a  decent,  industrious,  and  most  inoffensive  man 
who  never  took  part  in  political  affairs. 

The  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  shocking  affair  are  told 
fully  in  the  following  statement  made  this  evening  by  Miss  Lucy 
Lynch,  sister  of  the  deceased  man.  "We  were  all  in  the  kitchen," 
she  said,  "reciting  the  Rosary  about  eleven  o'clock,  old  time 
("midnight,  summer  time),  when  a  loud  hammering  came  at  the 
front  door.  My  brother  went  to  open  the  door,  when  immedi- 
ately there  was  another  loud  hammering  at  the  back  door,  and 
soldiers  rushed  into  the  house  through  both  doors.  There  were 
about  seven  in  all,  in  charge  of  an  officer  and  a  sergeant.  They 
appeared  to  be  very  excited,  and  some  of  them  seemed  to  be 


under  the  influence  of  drink.  They  carried  rifles  and  revolvers 
and  fixt  bayonets  and  were  not  in  any  way  disguised.  The 
officer  said,  'We  want  to  see  your  "correspondence."  '  My  brother 
gave  the  officer  a  candle  and  told  him  he  had  no  private  cor- 
respondence, but  they  could  search  the  house.  They  then 
searched  the  shop  and  kitchen  but  discovered  nothing. 

"A  tall  soldier  called  my  brother  from  the  kitchen  into  the 
shop,  and  I  heard  him  question  him  about  Sinn  Fein.  My 
brother  said  he  never  took  any  part  in  politics — that  he  hadn't 
time  to  do  so.  The  sergeant  then  came  over  to  my  sister,  Mary, 
and  asked  her  if  she  knew  anything  about  a  Mr.  Maloney,  a 
young  man  who  was  recently  arrested  in  the  village.  Mary 
said  she  knew  nothing  about  him.  The  sergeant  said,  'On 
your  honor,  do  you  know  anything  about  Maloney?'  She  said, 
'No.'  'Are  not  you  his  sister?'  said  the  sergeant.  Mary 
said,  'No.'  He  called  me  over  next  and  said,  'Do  you  know 
anything  about  Mr.  Maloney?'  I  said,  'No,  my  name  is  Lynch.' 
'Maloney  told  me,'  said  the  sergeant,  '  that  you  were  his  sister.' 
I  said  I  knew  nothing  about  the  boy  only  just  to  see  him.  'Have 
you  any  information  about  Maloney?  '  asked  the  sergeant.  I 
said,  'No.'  '  On  your  honor,' he  repeated,  'can  you  give  me  any 
information  about  him?'  I  said,  'No,  I  have  no  information 
about  him.'  'Was  he  employed  at  Foley's?'  (a  grocery-shop  in 
the  village)  said  the  sergeant.  I  said,  'No,  but  by  Leonard 
&  Martin,  who  lately  purchased  Foley's  place.' 

"The  sergeant  then  called  over  my  other  sister,  Winnie, 
and  questioned  her  in  the  same  way,  and  she  gave  similar  replies. 
After  that  the  military  made  a  further  search  in  the  kitchen 
but  took  nothing  away. 

"All  this  time  the  tall  soldier  was  in  conversation  with  my 
brother  in  the  shop.  After  this  my  brother  was  ordered  into 
the  kitchen,  and  the  tall  soldier  called  out  the  officer  into  the 
shop,  where  they  had  a  private  talk.  The  officer  then  came 
over  to  us  in  the  kitchen  and  said,  '  We'll  go  now;  we're  sorry  for 
disturbing  you.'  My  brother  said,  'Can  we  go  to  bed  now?' 
'Certainly,'  replied  the  officer.  They  then  left,  my  brother 
shutting  the  door  after  them,  and  we  finished  reciting  the  Rosary. 
We  had  just  risen  from  our  knees,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterward,  when  another  loud  knock  came  at  the  front  door.  My 
brother  opened  the  door,  when  he  was  met  by  a  soldier,  who  said, 
' The  sergeant  wants  you.'  My  brother  said,  'Wait  till  I  get  my 
cap.'  'Oh,'  said  the  soldier,  'it  doesn't  matter.  Never  mind 
about  the  cap.'  My  brother  then  went  away  with  him.  My 
sister  and  I  went  to  close  the  door  after  him,  when  a  soldier 
standing  outside  said,  'Keep  in;  shut  the  door.'  Annie  told 
me  she  didn't  know  what  Avay  they  had  gone,  but  we  thought 
they  had  taken  my  brother  to  the  barracks. 

"Some  time  afterward  we  heard  shots.  About  twenty 
minutes  after  my  brother  had  left  another  knock  came  at  the 
door,  and  Dr.  Cleary  and  a  military  officer  entered.  Dr.  Cleary 
asked  if  my  brother  were  at  home.  I  said,  'No,  he's  gone  to 
the  barracks.'  Dr.  Cleary  said,  'Was  he  alive  leaving  the 
house?'  I  said, 'Yes.'  Dr.  Cleary,  who  I  know  now  was  trying 
to  soften  the  blow  for  me,  said,  '  He's  badly  injured.'  The  doctor 
and  the  officer  /went  away,  and  shortly  afterward  he  and  Father 
Kennedy  came,  and  the  doctor  asked  us  if  we  could  get  a  car.  I 
said, 'No.  Is  my  brother  very  badly  injured? '  The  doctor  said, 
'  I  am  very,  very  sorry  to  tell  you  he's  dead.' " 

Residents  in  the  village  say  they  saw  poor  Lynch  being 
1  >rought  up  the  street  among  a  number  of  soldiers  and  that  they 
heard  him  say  to  them,  "What  did  I  ever  do  to  ye?"  A  little 
while  afterward  there  was  a  cry  of  "Halt!"  and  three  shots 
rang  out  in  the  still  night  air.  The  inhabitants  knew  instantly 
that  some  terrible  deed  of  blood  had  been  done. 

It  appears  that  a  military  officer  shortly  afterward  summoned 
Dr.  Cleary,  who  lives  close  to  the  scene  of  the  shooting,  and  that 
the  unfortunate  man  Lynch  was  found  lying  dead  on  his  side 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  three  bullet  wounds  in  the  head. 
Father  Kennedy  was  sent  for,  but  Lynch  was  beyond  spiritual 
or  medical  aid.  The  body  was  put  on  a  car  and  conveyed  to 
Lynch' s  residence,  where  his  aged  father  and  sisters  were  prostrate 
with  grief,  and  are  still  in  a  stupefied  and  dazed  condition,  not 
seeming  able  to  realize  the  full  significance  of  the  awful  tragedy 
that  has  so  suddenly  visited  the  quiet  little  household. 

The  scene  of  the  tragedy  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  a  stone's 
throw  to  the  south  of  the  village,  is  marked  by  a  great  pool  of 
blood,  around  which  the  villagers  have  placed  a  ring  of  stones 
to  prevent  traffic  passing  over  it.  Beside  the  blood  is  a  bullet- 
mark  in  the  road,  furnishing  clear  evidence  that  poor  Lynch  was 
fired  at  after  falling.  Great  numbers  of  people  visite"  the 
place  during  the  day  and  knelt  and  said  a  prayer  for  his  eternal 
rest.  The  corpse  is  laid  out  at  his  residence,  where  all  day  there 
were  crowds  of  sympathetic  callers. 

At  second  mass  in  the  village  church  to-day  the  Rev.  L. 
Ryan,  C.C.,  who  was  deeply  moved,  referred  to  the  terrible 
tragedy.  He  spoke  of  the  deceased  as  a  man  of  the  highest 
character,  honest  and  inoffensive,  who  devoted  his  whole  time 
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Comfort  Everywhere 

The  Reznor  brings  sunshiny  warmth  to  the  dampest,  chilliest 
corner  of  the  home  as  quick  as  you  can  strike  a  match — and  will 
do  it  on  a  half  ounce  gas  pressure.  Other  heaters  will  not  burn 
so  efficiently  on  a  pressure  as  low  as  the  Reznor. 

REZNOR  REFLECTOR  GAS  HEATERS 


The  copper  reflector  directs  the  heat 
downward,  in  a  profuse  stream,  like  a  flood 
of  mellow  sunshine.  It  covers  the  floor, 
where  heat  is  most  needed,  and  rises 
gradually,  bathing  the  whole  room  in  soft 
waves  of  comfort. 

The  Reznor  burner  burns  all  the  gas 
and  warms  the  fresh  air  without  fouling  it. 
We  have  special  booklet  on  this  subject 
for  those  interested. 

A  million  and  a  half  Reznors  are  mak- 
ing comfortable  a  large  percentage  of  the 
population  of  the  continent. 


Twenty  styles  of  Reznors  at  your 
dealer's — to  burn  natural  or  manufactured 
gas,  or  oil — in  the  living  room,  bedroom, 
nursery,  bathroom,  office,  garage—  wherever 
heat  is  wanted  with  economy  and  safety. 

The  picture  at  the  top  left  illustrates  the 
wall  pocket  heater  for  bathrooms  or  other 
rooms  where  floor  space  is  limited.  It  is 
easily  installed  and  requires  no  flue  con- 
nection. The  living  room  scene  shows  our 
famous  Number  Five  Portable  Heater,  one 
of  the  most  popular  heaters  made.  For 
use  anywhere. 


We  have  an   attractive   booklet,  illustrating  a  style  for  every  purpose. 

It's  yours  for  the  asking. 

REZNOR   MANUFACTURING   CO.,  Mercer,  Pa. 

See  Your  Reznor  Dealer 

There  are  thousands  of  Reznor  dealers  throughout  the  country.  They 
will   be  pleased   to  show  you   the  Reznor  line. 

TO  DEALERS:  In  case  you  are  in  unrepresented  territory,  it  will  be 
worth  your  while  to  write  us.  A  Reznor  agency  is  valuable,  and  will 
be  even  more  so  in  the  future. 


(D 


Reznor 

Fireplace  Heater 

The  above  illustration 
shows  one  of  our  line  of 
fireplace  heaters.  There 
is  a  style  to  suit  your 
needs  and  to  match  the 
decorative  scheme  of  your 
home. 


Reznor 

Garage  Heater 

This  heater  occupies 
small  space,  is  guaranteed 
against  backfiring,  abso 
lutely  safe.  Heats  the 
whole  garage,  yet  car  can 
be  run  within  three  inches 
of  heater  without  danger  ol 
scorching.    100%  efficient. 


REZNOR 


Reznor  Reflector 

Oil  Stove 

Same  dependable  con- 
struction as  Keznor  Gas 
Heaters.  Cues  light,  heat 
and  may  1)0  used  for  light 
KHiking.  Perfectly  Bate. 
Can  be  carried  anywhere. 
•>nly  12  pounds. 
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to  bis  business,  and  never  interfered  with  or  harmed  anybody, 
and  who  was  a  universal  favorite.  lie  asked  the  people  to 
pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

For  some  time  past  there  have;  been  no  police  in  Hospital, 
the  military,  of  whom  there  are  about  forty,  having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  barracks  as  well  as  having  commandeered  the 
oxtonsive  premises  of  Mr.  John  O'Sullivan,  grocery  merchant. 

'['he  greatest  consternation  prevails  in  the  district.  To-day 
military  and  police  officers  and  motor-lorries  full  of  soldiers 
visited  the  village,  but  none  of  the  military  called  at  the  de- 
ceased man's  residence  or  made  any  iuquiries  from  his  relatives. 

A  report  in  an  adjoining  column  deals  with  an  outbreak  in 
Limerick  when,  it  is  charged,  the  police  ran  amuck,  sacked 
and  burned  several  houses  and  stores,  because  two  of  their  num- 
ber had  revolvers  taken  away.  To  quote  from  this  bitter  and 
cireumstanl ial  account: 

Order  is  being  restored  in  Limerick  with  petrol.  Support 
for  the  administration  is  being  won  by  official  reports.  'The 
people  of  this  city  are  being  taught  to  recognize  that  the  quickest 
way  to  smother  discontent  is  by  terrorism.  Others,  apparently, 
have  been  taught  that  the  most  efficient  way  to  restore  order  in  a 
spirited  town  is  to  reduce  that  town  to  ruins.  The  process  is  in 
operation  in  Limerick.  It  was  begun  yesterday,  and  more  is 
promised. 

It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  police  did  as  much  damage 
during  the.  time  they  were  engaged  at  this  occupation  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  of  thirty  or  forty  men  out  for  the  purposes 
of  destruction.  Their  excuse,  of  course,  is  that  two  of  their 
comrades  were  attacked  in  the.  park,  and  I  think  this  is  generally 
admitted.  But  that  they  should  wreck  the  poorer  quarters 
of  the  town  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  loss  of  two  revolvers  is 
only  in  accord  with  what  has  always  been  regarded  in  Ireland 
as  ''law  and  order."  And  then  an  official  announcement  is 
issued  in  justification  of  the  wholesale  wrecking. 

Asked  by  your  reporter  to-day  what  he  thought  of  this  report, 
the  Mayor  of  Limerick  (Mr.  Michael  O'Callaghan)  replied,  "The 
official  statement  is  so  untrue  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where 
to  begin  to  contradict  it."  He  did  not  bother  refuting  its  asser- 
tions in  detail,  and  neither  was  there  any  need,  as  its  statements 
were  so  remote  from  the  truth  as  to  answer  themselves. 

The  facts  are  that  thirty  or  forty  policemen,  on  hearing  that 
two  detectives  had  been  disarmed  in  the  park,  marched  to  the 
railway-station,  and,  having  performed  there  after  the  manner 
reported  in  this  morning's  Examiner,  turned  down  to  Parnell 
Street  and  opened  an  attack  on  the  licensed  premises  of  Mrs. 
Bermingham,  which  is  at  the  corner  of  Parnell  Street  and  Davis 
Street.  Mrs.  Bermingham  was  away  at  Kilkee,  and  the  only 
occupants  of  the  house  were  her  sister,  Miss  Kennedy,  and  Miss 
O'Brien.  They  were  in  the  back  of  the  house  when  bullets 
came  through  the  front  windows,  and,  having  already  heard  the 
firing  at  the  station,  they  wisely  remained  where  they  were. 
Neither  of  them  can  say  how  long  the  attack  lasted.  It  seemed 
to  them  an  hour,  but  they  suspect,  all  the  same,  that  it  did  not 
last  half  that  time.  Anyhow,  the  police  accomplished  their 
purpose.  They  broke  in  the  shutters  and  set.  the  place  on  fire. 
All  the  stock  was  destroyed  and  the  ground  covered  with  the 
debris.  To-day  the  following  inscription  appears  on  the  walls: 
•'This  is  the  work  of  the  Black  and  Tans." 

Mr.  T.  Hayes,  who  has  a  licensed  house  next  door,  told  your 
reporter  that  his  family  were  at  Kilkee  and  that  he  and  his  wife 
were  the  only  people  in  the  house  when  it  wras  attacked.  The 
panels  of  the  door  and  shutters  were  broken  and  the  windows 
were  battered  in  with  rifles.  The  licensed  premises  of  Mr. 
Michael  Coffey,  24  Edwrard  Street,  were  attacked  about  oue 
o'clock.  The  house  had  been  newly  painted,  the  work  being 
completed  only  on  Saturday,  and  whether  it  was  the  appearance 
of  the  doors  and  shutters  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
police  Mr.  Coffey  does  not  know,  but  the  eight  shutters  were 
broken  with  the  butt-ends  of  rifles  and  the  door  was  also  badly 
marked.     "But  for  the  shutters,"  he  said,  "I  was  ruined." 

His  brother,  Mr.  Timothy  Coffey,  keeps  the  public  house 
at  25  Parnell  Street,  a  hundred  yards  distant.  This  was  broken 
into,  and  the  taps  of  whisky-barrels  and  porter-barrels  were 
turned  on.  Brandy-bottles  and  wine-bottles  were  broken.  The 
dock,  which  registers  one-thirty,  bears  the  mark  of  a  rifle  butt. 
The  glass  door  leading  to  the  tap-room  was  smashed,  and  in  all 
some  hundreds  of  pounds'  worth  of  damage  must  have  been  done. 

But  no  place  in  tho  city  suffered  so  much  as  Carey's  Road, 
which  was  up  beside  the  station  and  is  a  working-class  quarter. 
There  is  not  a  window  on  the  ground  floor  of  any  house  between 
Edward  Street  and  the  bridge  that  has  not  been  broken  and 
there  is  not  a  house  that  can  boast  of  an  undamaged  interior. 
Very  few  people  were  in  their  houses  at  the  time  of  the  police 
visit  to  Carey's  Road.     Rome  had  not  returned  from  last  mass 


and  others  were  out  walking.  This  gave  the  police  free  scope 
to  use  their  carbines,  and  they  availed  of  it.  There  is  one  poor 
woman,  a  Mils.  Cusack,  every  bit  of  whose  furniture  is  broken, 
and  neither  is  there  a  glass  or  a  cup  or  a  picture  left  in  the  house. 
The  floor  is  strewn  with  bits  of  glass  or  china,  and  herself  and  her 
two  young  children  are  in  hysterics.  Several  neighbors  visited 
her  to-day,  as  did  also  the  Bishop,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Hallinan. 
Rev.  Father  Philip  also  called  on  the  other  afflicted  people  of  the 
town.  Mrs.  Cusack  feels  that  she  and  her  family  will  have 
to  leave  the  phu?e,  and  her  one  despairing  cry  is:  "I  never  shall 
be  able  to  put  a  home  together  again."  Her  little  son  of  ten  is 
even  more  hysterical  than  she,  and  shouts  to  his  mother  between 
his  sobbing:    "Mother,  will  they  come  again?" 

The  public  houso  of  Mr.  William  Hickey  is  only  a  few  doors 
away,  and  this  wajs  also  pummeled  with  the  butt-ends  of  car- 
bines but  was  not  entered.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the 
police  paid  two  visits  to  Carey's  Road  dm-ing  the  day — the  first 
about  one-thirty  and  the  second  at  six.  On  the  second  occasion 
they  searched  the  houses  that  they  had  earlier  in  the  day  reduced 
interiorly  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

While  they  were  ransacking  the  road  for  the  second  time 
soldiers  on  duty  came  along,  and  one  of  the  residents,  Mrs. 
Collins,  appealed  to  the  military  sergeant  to  intervene,  but  his 
answer,  tho  sympathetic,  brought  little  comfort.  It  was: 
"I  can  do  nothing  for  you."  Eventually,  Rev.  Father  Robinson, 
Director  of  the  Confraternity,  and  Rev.  Father  Philip,  O.S.F.C., 
appealed  to  the  military,  and  the  result  was  that,  the  police 
were  withdrawn  from  the  streets. 

Father  Robinson  announced  in  the  church  last  night  that 
there  would  be  no  Confraternity  meeting  this  week. 

Joseph  Kenny,  who  resides  in  the  same  road,  had  his  house 
broken  into  and  the  ware  smashed.  Among  the  photographs 
on  his  walls  to-day  is  one  of  his  dear  brother.  It  has  been  pierced 
either,  by  a  bullet  or  a  bayonet. 

The  next  visit  was  to  High  Street  district,  and  the  first  house 
attacked  here  was  that  of  Mr.  M.  Ward,  general  furniture 
dealer,  of  Cornmarket  Row.  There  is  a  garage  next  door,  frpm 
which  petrol  was  obtained,  and  two  of  the  dozen  tins  taken 
from  the  garage  were  used  to  set  fire  to  this  establishment. 
From  inquiries  here  it  was  learned  that  between  thirty  and  forty 
policemen  took  part  in  the  attack.  But  they  had  not  intended 
to  burn  Ward's  house.  They  admitted  afterward  that  they  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  house  they  intended  to  destroy 
was  Mr.  Patrick  Foley's.  They  did,  however,  carry  out  their 
purpose  with  Mr.  Foley's,  two  of  whose  sons,  Charlie  and  Frank, 
spent  a  period  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs.  The  only  occupants  of 
the  house  when  the  police  knocked  were  an  invalid  boy  and  his 
mother.  They  got  five  minutes  to  clear  out,  and  the  boy  having 
been  removed  by  neighbors,  the  house  was  set  fire  to.  It  was 
completely  wrecked  and  is  to-day  a  heap  of  smoldering  nuns. 

The  fire  brigade  was  summoned  when  these  houses  were 
set  on  fire,  but  their  horse  was  shot  on  the  way,  and  the  only 
people  who  endeavored  to  extinguish  the  flames  were  the  Irish 
Volunteers. 

Mr.  John  Hurley,  publican,  grocer,  and  corn  merchant, 
Mungret  Street,  was  also  honored  with  a  visit.  The  police 
forced  the  door  with  the  butts  of  their  rifles,  and  when  they  got 
inside  they  broke  the  glass  partitions  all  round  the  shop.  They 
also  turned  on  the  whisky  and  porter  taps.  Three  tins  of  petrol 
were  used  to  set  the  place  on  fire.  One  was  thrown  over  tho 
counter  and  another  under  the  counter  and  the  third  in  the  bar. 
When  the  police  left  the  Volunteers  came  to  Mr.  Hurley's 
assistance,  and  with  wet  bags  and  buckets  of  water  put  out  the 
fire,  thus  saving  the  upper  portion  of  the  building.  The  grocery 
department  was,  however,  completely  destroyed.  It  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Hurley  that  one  of  the  few  on  the  street  at  the  time  was 
Denis  McSweeney,  an  ex-Australian  soldier,  and  that  when 
McSweeney  went  to  his  assistance  shots  were  fired  apparently 
at  him. 

Mr.  William  Griffin,  of  High  Street,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  Corporation,  and  a  member  of  that  body 
for  sixteen  years,  carried  on  a  grocery,  wine,  and  spirit  business 
in  High  Street.  The  police  saw  to  it  that  he  will  not  again 
transact  business  there  for  some  time.  Mr.  Griffin  and  his  wife 
were  out  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  house,  but  his  neighbors 
state  that  thirty  or  forty  policemen  took  part  in  the  destruction 
of  his  establishment,  and  they  also  say  that  a  motor-car  followed 
up  the  destroying  angels  and  supplied  them  with  petrol.  The 
firing  in  the  streets  continued  while  they  were  attacking  this 
and  other  houses,  filing  so  intense  that  some  people  thought 
machine  guns  had  been  brought  into  action.  There  were, 
however,  no  machine  guns  employed.  "It  was  purely  a  police 
matter,"  say  the  people,  and  all  are  inclined  to  give  credit  to 
the  military  for  their  behavior  throughout  the  day. 

During  yesterday  a  number  of  civilians  took  refuge  in  a  grain- 
boat  lying  at  the  quay.     Other  police  are  stated  to  have  fired 
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#  Starrett  % 

Hock  Saw  Chort 


"The  book  that  help* 
you  lower  your  cost 
per  cut" 


CONFIDENCE 


— in  yourself  and  in  the  tools  you're  using 
means  efficient  work. 

Mechanics  who  use  Starrett  Hack  Saws  according  to 
the  Starrett  Hack  Saw  Chart,  are  sure  of  their  re- 
sults. Starrett  Saws  are  sold  upon  the  confidence  me- 
chanics have  in  them. 

A  saw  for  each  kind  of  material  to  be  cut — each 
blade  made  of  the  finest  grade  of  hack  saw  steel. 
And  behind  them  the  Starrett  Service,  helping  hack 
saw  users  to  get  every  bit  of  value  out  of  Starrett 
Blades  that  we  put  into  them.  That's  why  they  "cut 
quicker  and  last  longer/9 

Begin  to-day  to  lower  your  cost  per  cut.  Write  for 
"Hack  Saws  and  Their  Use,"  the  first  practical  book 
on  hack  saws  ever  publishttd,  Address  Hack  Saw 
Dept.  "S.  C." 


THE  L.  S.  STARROTT"  COMPANY 

The  World's  Greatest  Toitimakem 
Manufacturers  of  Hack  Saws  ]/Unexcelle4 

ATHOL,  MASS 
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on  the  vessel  from  Sarsfield  Bridge.  There  were  several  persons 
boating  on  the  river,  but  nobody  is  reported  wounded. 

Mr.  J.  Dundon,  solicitor,  attended  at  the  New  Barracks  to-day 
to  hold  an  inquest  on  Constable  Nathan,  who  was  shot  dead 
during  the  firing  yesterday,  but  a  jury  could  not  be  got  together 
and  the  inquiry  fell  through. 

It  is  now  practically  certain  that  Constable  Nathan,  who  was  a 
Londoner,  was  shot  by  his  own  comrades.  He  was  not  one 
of  the  party  of  wreckers,  but  was  returning  from  divine  service, 
when  he  received  a  policeman's  bullet,  fired  from  Carey's  Road. 

Pictures  in  the  houses  visited  came  in  for  particular  attention, 
and  one  of  Archbishop  Mannix  in  the  house  in  Carey's  Road 
was  shattered  by  a  blow. 

A  man  named  Paget,  of  Playhouse  Lane,  was  admitted  to 
the  Workhouse  Hospital  to-day  suffering  from  serious  facial 
contusions.  He  is  one  of  the  victims  of  yesterday's  law-and- 
order  crusade. 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Monteagle  was  in  Limerick  yesterday 
and  was  under  fire. 

The  town  was  fairly  quiet  last  night,  but  several  shots  were 
fired. 

One  man  who  was  beaten  by  the  police  during  the  day  is  said 
to  have  succumbed  to  his  injuries.  There  was  very  little 
business  done  in  Limerick  to-day.  The  people  were  mostly 
occupied  in  viewing  the  sights  created  by  yesterday's  lawlessness. 


THE  DISCOVERER  OF  THE  "DEESTRIC  OF 

LAKE  MICHIGAN"  STARTS  ANOTHER 

REVOLUTION 

A  NOTICE,  practically  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war,  was  served  on  President  Wilson  the  other  day. 
It  was  signed  by  Capt.  George  Wellington  Streeter, 
and  informed  the  Chief  Executive  that  on  September  6,  1920, 
the  captain  and  his  cohorts  would  enter  the  "Deestric  of  Lake 
Michigan"  and  free  it  from  the  "anarchy  and  treason"  of  the 
officials  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illinois.  At  the 
same  time  the  members  of  the  American  Legion  in  Chicago 
received  an  appeal  from  "General"  W.  H.  Niles,  appointed 
"Military  Governor"  by  Captain  Streeter,  asking  them  to  aid 
him  in  fortifying  the  "Deestric"  against  "foreign  invasion." 
Thus  opens  another  chapter  in  the  somewhat  turbulent  history 
of  the  strip  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  acres  of  sand  and 
refuse  at  the  lower  end  of  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  which  com- 
prises the  "Deestric  of  Lake  Michigan,"  to  which  Captain 
Streeter  lays  claim  by  "right  of  discovery,"  a  claim,  it  is  said, 
he  has  defended  with  bullets  and  word  of  mouth  for  some  thirty 
years.  The  doughty  captain  seems  to  be  no  respecter  of  persons 
when  it  comes  to  warfare.  We  are  told  he  has  fought  every 
enemy  appearing  on  the  scene,  courageously  and  impartially, 
including  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  say  nothing  of 
sundry  millionaires  and  their  henchmen  living  on  the  lake  shore, 
whose  riparian  rights  to  the  "Deestric"  he  refuses  to  recognize. 
Captain  Streeter's  last  revolution  was  in  1918,  when  he  declared 
the  independence  of  the  "Deestric"  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
This  was  quelled  by  the  Federal  Government.  Apparently  he 
has  now  recovered  from  this  blow  and  is  once  more  asserting 
his  rights  in  the  face  of  all  comers,  a  farce  comedy  being  thus 
repeated  that  has  been  enacted  many  times  before.  The  com- 
plete story  of  Captain  Streeter  and  his  fight  to  maintain  him- 
self in  his  "Deestric"  is  highly  edifying  and  has  furnished 
much  entertaining  copy  for  the  newspapers.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  present  "revolt"  the  Kansas  City  Star  carried  a  brief 
account  of  the  captain  and  his  exploits,  from  which  we  quote 
the  following: 

"Cap,"  as  Chicago  speaks  of  him,  is  getting  up  in  years.  He 
is  almost  seventy-five  now.  There  is  little  left  of  the  flaming 
thatch  of  hair  he  wore  in  his  palmy  days.  He  long  ago  shaved 
off  the  long  red  beard  which  streamed  back  over  his  shoulders 
as  a  battle-flag  to  the  crowds  which  followed  him  through  the 
streets  of  Chicago.  Considerable  frost  has  gathered  on  the  fierce 
red  mustache  which  droops  till  its  ends  frame  his  aggressive 
chin.  He's  not  quite  so  spry  as  he  used  to  be.  His  familiar 
black  silk  "stovepipe"  hat  is  a  bit  rusty.  But  he's  just  as 
scrappin'  as  he  was  back  in  1886,  when  he  and  Maria,  his  wife, 


took  part  in  the  geographical  formation  of  the  "Deestric  of  Lake 
Michigan." 

"Cap"  had  already  had  a  more  or  less  varied  career.  He  had 
carried  a  wagon  show  through  the  plains  States.  He  had  spent 
several  years  in  the  United  States  Army.  He  had  been  a  Great 
Lakes  navigator.  In  1886  he  was  engaged  in  the  Micawberish 
task  of  recruiting  a  little  group  of  adventurers  to  colonize  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Honduras.  He  had  char- 
tered the  Reutan,  a  little  lake  steamer,  for  the  voyage,  and, 
with  Maria,  was  on  his  way  to  Chicago  to  take  aboard  emigrants 
when  he  was  caught  in  a  storm  off  the  Michigan  shore.  The 
engines  of  the  little  steamer  went  dead  and  the  vessel  was  blown 
onto  a  sand-bar  just  off  Chicago. 

The  captain  insists  there  never  before  had  been  any  land  at 
that  particular  spot,  but  when,  some  hours  later,  the  storm  left 
off,  the  Reutan  A\as  high  and  dry  on  an  island  of  sand.  Only 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  shallow  water  separated  it  from 
the  mainland — 451.42  feet,  according  to  "Cap"  Streeter's 
surveys. 

Being  something  of  a  philosopher,  the  captain  decided  to  stay 
rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of  lifting  the  Reutan  from  its  bed 
of  sand  and  repairing  it — for  it  had  been  pretty  well  battered 
by  the  storm — and  floating  it  again.  So  there  he  and  Maria 
"squatted."  For  some  three  or  four  years  they  lived  in  peace. 
They  had  small  boats  in  which  to  visit  the  mainland  and  to  rent 
to  holiday-makers.  They  did  a  little  fishing,  cut  doors  and 
windows  in  the  Reutan,  and,  in  "Cap's"  words,  "lived  purty 
comfortable,"  till  one  day  some  of  the  millionaires  on  shore 
looked  out  toward  the  island  and  decided  it  should  be  connected 
with  the  mainland. 

Through  their  influence  with  the  city  government  they  had  the 
city's  trash  dumped  into  the  little  slough  which  cut  off  the  island. 
The  wind  and  waves  drifted  sand  among  the  tin  cans  and  broken 
bottles,  till  before  long  "Cap"  and  Maria  were  able  to  walk  dry- 
shod  to  the  mainland.  The  owners  were  "exercisin'  their 
ripairin'  rights,"  "Cap"  said.  "Ripairin'  rights,"  he  explained, 
"is  the  right  to  ri-pair  yer  shore  where  it's  wore  off  by  the  water. 
Don't  gi'en  ye  no  more  right  to  fill  in  the  lake  an'  own  the  fillin' 
'an  it  does  me  to  dig  a  hole  in  yer  front  yard  an'  own  th'  hole." 

"Cap"  let  them  go  ahead  and  "ripair"  till  his  island  had 
become  a  part  of  the  mainland.  He  let  them  build  a  great 
boulevard  about  the  edge  of  his  "Deestric"  to  keep  the  waves 
from  wearing  it  away  more.  He  had  no  objections  to  "them 
rich  fellers"  and  the  park  commissioners  improving  the  land, 
so  the  work  went  on.  But  one  day  when  the  squad  of  workmen 
approached  his  boat-house  the  captain  showed  his  hand. 

"Come,  now,"  the  foreman  said,  "you'll  have  to  get  out  of 
here,  you  know.  We've  let  you  stay  here  long  enough,  but  now 
we  want  to  fill  in  where  this  shack  of  yours  is.  Just  get  your 
stuff  out  of  it  and  we'll  tear  it  down." 

"Cap"  chuckled.  "Why,  you  fellers  don't  know  what  you're 
talkin'  about,"  he  said.  "This  here  land  is  mine.  I  discovered 
it.  It  warn't  in  the  city  of  Chicago  er  the  county  o'  Cook  er 
the  State  o'  Illiny.  It  war  jes'  out  'ere  in  the  lake,  an'  I  dis- 
covered it,  an'  now  it's  mine." 

For  a  while  the  "Cap"  held  his  own  against  the  lake-shore 
millionaires.  Then  one  day  he  and  Maria  returned  from  the 
city  to  find  their  household  goods  lying  out  in  the  snow.  They 
returned  them.  Three  times  that  day  the  shack  was  stript  of 
its  contents,  and  three  times  "Cap"  and  Maria  put  them  back. 

The  next  day  a  gang  of  men  arrived  and  began  a  fence  along 
the  shore.  The  captain  ordered  them  away.  Some  one  fired 
a  rifle,  and  the  captain  retaliated  by  sending  a  load  of  buck- 
shot into  the  leg  of  one  of  the  "trespassers."  He  and  Maria 
were  arrested,  charged  with  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  but 
were  acquitted. 

It  now  occurred  to  Captain  Streeter  to  lay  his  claim  before 
the  authorities  at  Washington.  Armed  with  his  army  discharge, 
a  plat  of  his  "Deestric,"  and  maps  showing  that  it  did  not 
appear  as  a  part  of  Chicago  or  the  State  of  Illinois,  he  called 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  asked  to  file  a  soldier's 
homestead  claim.  The  Secretary  examined  the  captain's  plats, 
compared  them  with  various  maps  in  his  own  office,  and  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  officially  the  "Deestric"  did  not 
exist.     Therefore — 

The  captain  returned  home  well  pleased.  He  had  before 
claimed  the  land  by  right  of  discovery,  insisting  that,  having 
aided  in  its  formation,  he  was  the  first  to  set  foot  upon  it.  Now 
he  claimed  it  as  outside  the  domain  of  the  State,  the  county,  or 
the  city.  He  refused  to  recognize  any  superior  government 
other  than  that  of  the  United  States,  to  which  he  pledged 
allegiance.  He  named  his  find  "The  Independent  Deestric  of 
Lake  Michigan,"  and  began  to  sell  and  give  away  lots.  Before 
long  he  had  a  colony  of  some  thirty  or  forty  persons  living  in 
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Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. 

Western  Electric  Co. 

Brown  Shoe  Co. 

International  Harvester  Co. 

National  Cash  Register  Co. 


Five  Million  of  One  Make  of  Pulley 

THE  above  illustration  does  not  in  the  least 
exaggerate  the  simplicity  of  "American*3 
Pulley  installation. 

With  the  "American,"  an  old  pulley  can  be 
replaced  or  a  new  one  can  be  added,  in  any  posi- 
tion, without  stripping  or  otherwise  disturbing 
the  shaft. 

This  pulley  dividds,  slips  over  the  shaft  and,  with 
a  simple  tightening  of  bolts,  grips  the  shaft  with  a 
grip  that  no  amount  of  normal  service  can  loosen. 
A  tremendous  saving  of  time  and  labor.  Only  a 
momentary  shut-down,  even  for  repairs. 

When  the  first  "Americans"  were  bought,  the 
new  user  installed  them  on  his  faith  in  us  and  our 
claims  for  the  pulley.  But  the  power  user  today 
has  the  known,  successful  performance  of  more 
than  five  million  other  "American"  Pulleys  back 
of  every  one  he  installs. 

"Getting  Maximum  Pulley  Efficiency"  is  not 
a  catalog,  but  a  pulley  book  that  will  be  useful  to 
you.   Will  you  advise  us  where  to  send  you  a  copy  f 


For  name  and  address  of  nearest  Dealer, 
see  Donnelley's  Red  Book.  On  file  at  mil 
leading  libraries,  national  banks  and  hotels. 


The  American  Pulley  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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driftwood  shacks  about  his  own.  He  filed  his  plats  and  descrip- 
tions with  the  land  office  in  Washington  and  requested  a  patent 
and  title,  in  order  that,  should  the  Secretary's  decision  ever  be 
reversed,  he  might  have  on  record  the  earliest  application  for 
homestead  rights. 

Then  the  captain  called  a  district  election.  Forty-six  men 
voted  and  seven  officials  were  elected.  Streeter  was  elected 
district  clerk,  William  H.  Niles,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Within  a 
fortnight  these  officials  formally  appeared  before  the  clerk  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  the  northern  district  of  Illinois, 
presented  their  election  certificates,  and  were  sworn  in.  The 
captain  then  proceeded  to  organize  a  parade  to  precede  the 
establishment  of  autonomous  government  in  the  "Deestric." 

All  the  masculine  population  of  the  district  was  called  together, 
and  on  each  was  pinned  a  shiny  tin  star  proclaiming  him  a 
deputy  "United  States  marshal  for  the  district  of  Lake  Michigan." 
Through  the  streets  of  Chicago  the  fit  tie  band  marched,  led  by 
the  captain,  whose  red  whiskers  snapt  in  the  wind,  while  his 
shiny  hat,  perched  precariously  on  the  back  of  his  head,  threat- 
ened to  leave  him  at  every  gust.  Arrived  at  the  island,  they 
planted  a  flagstaff  bearing  the  United  States  flag  in  front  of  the 
captain's  shanty,  labeled  one  of  the  shacks  the  "Capitol,"  and 
thus  completed  their  occupation. 

"Now,  b'gosh,  let  them  fellers  come,"  the  captain  exclaimed 
to  a  group  of  newspaper  men.  "We  got  the  United  States  on 
our  side,  an'  they  ain't  goin'  to  buck  up  agin  the  Govamint. 
This  ain't  Illiny  an'  them  fellers  ain't  got  no  rights  in  this 
'Deestric'  If  anv  cops  comes  over  here,  I'll  arrest  'em. 
b'gosh." 

City,  county,  and  State  officials  were  puzzled  as  to  what  to 
do,  but  by  the  next  morning  an  invading  party  of  policemen 
had  been  formed.  In  the  meantime,  one  by  one,  the  captain's 
men  had  sneaked  away  under  the  barbed-wire  entanglement, 
put  up  earlier  for  their  protection,  till  none  remained.  The 
captain  was  sitting  alone  in  front  of  his  shack,  reading  a  news- 
paper and,  as  usual,  chewing  fine-cut,  when  Inspector  Max 
Heidelmeier  arrived  with  two  hundred  bluecoats  at  his  back. 
Inspector  Heidelmeier  was  inclined  to  lapse  into  dialect  when 
greatly  excited — and  in  this  instance  he  was  considerably  ex- 
cited. He  stept  three  paces  forward,  raised  his  right  hand  in  a 
melodramatic  gesture,  and  in  a  voice  meant  to  be  thunderous, 
but  which  disconcertingly  broke  into  an  occasional  falsetto, 
commanded: 

"In  der  name  of  der  beebles  of  Illinois,  I  gommands  beace!" 
"Cap"  paid  no  attention,  but  continued  to  read  his  newspaper. 
"In  der  name  of  der  beebles  of  Illinois,"  the  inspector  began 
again,  "I  gommand  you  to  disperse." 

"Hold   on,  thar,"  Streeter  interrupted.      "I  cain't  disperse. 

They  ain't  but  one  o'  me.    I'd  do  it  if  I  could,  Max,  but  I  cain't." 

For  the  first  time  the  police  discovered  the  absence  of  the 

captain's  followers.     They  looked  relieved  and  drew  nearer. 

"Veil,"  the  inspector  insisted,  "you  god  to  go  oud  mid  here." 

The  captain  refused  to  go  except  by  force,  so  was  lifted, 

rocking-chair  and  all,  into  the  patrol-wagon.     He  was  booked 

for  refusing  to  disperse  when  ordered,  but  after  hearing  his  very 

logical  defense,  that,  being  only  one,  he  could  not  very  well 

"disperse,"  the  charge  was  dismissed. 

Except  for  occasional  brushes  with  employees  of  the  "rich 
fellers"  on  the  Shore  Drive,  "Cap"  and  his  followers  lived 
peacefully  until  1900.  One  morning  in  May  of  that  3Tear 
residents  on  the  shore  looked  out  toward  the  "squatters'  huts" 
and  saw  rifle-pits  with  the  gleam  of  rifles  in  them,  while  a  couple 
of  Gatling-guns  poked  their  noses  threateningly  from  behind  a 
barbed-wire  entanglement.  It  was  learned  that  martial  law 
had  been  proclaimed  in  the  "Deestric"  with  "General"  Niles 
as  military  governor.  The  police  were  notified.  The  chief  of 
the  Lincoln  Park  police  drove  up  to  investigate.  He  was  in  too 
great  haste  to  treat  with  proper  respect  the  sentries  posted  along 
the  boulevard,  and  Niles,  who  had  been  a  soldier  and  a  cow- 
boy and  was  an  expert  rifleman,  sent  two  rifle-bullets  crashing 
through  the  chief's  buggy,  about  two  inches  on  either  side  of 
him.     He  retired  with  more  haste  than  dignity. 

Another  army  of  policemen  started  for  the  island,  but  before 
they  arrived,  Niles,  with  a  handful  of  the  fifty  men  who  had  been 
with  him  earlier  in  the  day,  had  surrendered  to  a  lone  park 
policeman.  Tho  Captain  Streeter,  then  living  with  Maria  in  a 
hotel  up-town,  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  affair,  he  was 
arrested.     He  and  his  men  again  were  discharged. 

For  a  while  it  appeared  that  the  captain  might  succeed  in 
embroiling  the  Chicago  Chief  of  Police  in  international  com- 
plications. The  chief,  much  excited  by  reports  of  the  number  of 
armed  men  in  Streeter's  camp,  had  commandeered  two  tugs 
and  armed  them  with  three-inch  guns.  This  was  alleged  to  be  a 
breach  of  the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
prohibiting  more  than  a  specified  number  of  duly  authorized 
ships  of  war  plying  the  Great  Lakes.  Captain  Streeter  threatened 
to  report  the  matter  to  the  British  Consul  in  Chicago,  but  noth- 


ing ever  came  of  it.  Perhaps  the  captain  was  satisfied  with  the 
fun  he  had  already  had  out  of  the  police. 

Soon  after  this  episode  the  lake-shore  owners  established 
guards  along  the  "Deestric."  There  were  occasional  clashes 
with  the  captain's  sentries,  and  in  1902  one  of  these  led  to  the 
first  death  of  all  "'Cap's'  revolutin'."  This  was  the  first  time 
a  note  of  tragedy  had  ever  entered  the  comic-opera  travesty  on 
the  lake  front,  and  it  quieted  down  both  sides. 

It  was  1915  before  Captain  Streeter  again  caused  a  city-wide 
sensation.  In  that  year  Chicago  decided  to  close  its  saloons 
on  Sunday.  The  captain,  who  then  was  running  a  little  con- 
fectionery in  his  "Deestric,"  continued  to  sell  booze.  On 
Sundays,  it  is  said,  it  was  impossible  to  get  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  his  staud.  He  was  arrested.  In  court  he  refused  to 
admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge,  but  by  this  time  the  State, 
county,  and  city  had  grown  more  or  less  tired  of  playing  at 
international  politics  with  the  captain,  so  he  was  fined. 

He  has  revolted  so  often  and  has  been  arrested  so  often  that 
Chicago  chroniclers  no  longer  have  a  complete  record  of  the 
history  of  "Cap"  Streeter  and  his  "District  of  Lake  Michigan.'' 
It  may  be  to  provide  them  with  new  material  that  the  captain 
has  announced  the  approach  of  another  revolt. 


ALIENATING   THE   ALIENS 

GIVING  A  FEW  DOSES  of  concentrated  Americanism 
to  the  alien  in  the  hope  that  he  will  immediately  appear 
in  our  midst  a  full-fledged  American  may  be  a  fine 
scheme,  but  competent  observers  seem  inclined  to  doubt  it. 
Among  the  doubters  is  Arthur  Woods,  whose  experience  as 
former  police  commissioner  of  New  York  City,  with  its  large 
foreign  population,  would  seem  to  qualify  him  to  speak  with 
some  authority  on  the  subject,  and  who  discusses  the  American- 
ization problem  in  an  article  in  The  Forum  (New  York),  under 
the  title,  "Fair  Play  for  the  Foreign-Born."  Mr.  Woods  is  of 
the  opinion  that  you  can't  make  an  American  of  a  foreigner 
merely  by  teaching  him  English  and  cramming  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  down  his  throat. 
He  holds  that  making  an  American  of  an  alien  can't  be  accom- 
plished overnight.  Boiled  down,  Mr.  Woods's  argument  is 
that  if  the  would-be  Americanizer  would  discard  the  patronizing 
manner  in  which  he  is  inclined  to  thrust  upon  the  foreigner  a 
lot  of  "superior"  ideas,  and  would  try  to  acquire  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  immigrant  and  use  tact  and  friendliness  in  deal- 
ing with  him,  the  Americanization  business  would  look  up 
considerably.     Says  Mr.  Woods: 

These  immigrants  have  perfectly  good  civilizations  of  their 
own.  They  have  manners  and  customs  which  are  just  as  dear 
to  them  as  ours  are  to  us.  They  come  here  as  a  rule  with  a 
wholly  friendty  feeling  toward  this  country.  They  would  not 
have  come  if  they  had  not  had  that  feeling.  They  are  ready 
to  learn  about  us.  They  are  eager  to  learn.  They  don't  like 
much  the  idea,  the  word,  of  being  Americanized.  It  looks  as 
if  a  superior,  patronizing  race  had  set  out  to  show  them  its  ways, 
on  the  theory  that  they  were  tired,  and  disloyal,  and  ashamed 
of  their  own  ways.  They  resent  that  attitude.  They  are  proud 
of  the  things  that  they  have  got  by  inheritance  from  their 
ancestors.  They  are  ready  to  be  good  Americans,  eager  to  be 
good  Americans;  but  they  would  like  a  little  friendliness,  a 
little  consideration,  a  little  tact  shown  in  the  process.  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  way  in  which  American  citizenship  is  going 
to  succeed  or  to  fail  in  the  trial  of  assimilating  people  who  come 
to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Woods  reminds  us  that  the  immigrants  came  to  this 
country  by  invitation.  America  needed  them,  and  as  soon  as 
they  came  they  were  put  to  work.  That  was  about  all  that 
anybody  here  ever  did  for  them  beyond  inventing  such  names 
as  "dago,"  "squarehead,"  "hunky,"  el  al.  to  bestow  upon  them. 
Further: 

You  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about  deportation  of 
vicious  aliens.  If  a  person  here,  whether  alien  or  native-born, 
starts  out  to  try  to  overthrow  our  Government  by  force,  we 
should,  of  course,  set  going  all  the  engines  of  the  law  against 
him.  But  the  situation  affects  the  alien  in  a  peculiar  way. 
The  people  who  are  deported  are  all  aliens;  not  much  seems  to 
be  done  to  native  citizens.  Therefore,  the  aliens  quickly  catch 
the  idea  that  our  effort  is  against  aliens  and  not  against  those 
who  are  violating  our  laws,  whether  alien  or  native-born,  and 
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The  power  and  dependability 
that  have  characterized  the  Buick 
Valve-in-Head  motor  cars  are 
again  exemplified  in  the  new 
Buick  Twenty  One  Series. 

The  unwavering  Buick  fidelity 
to  the  highest  engineering  stand- 
ards has  resulted  in  the  perfection 
of  every  mechanical  detail  that 
makes  for  ruggedness,  strength 
and  enduring  service. 

Delco,  the  starting,  lighting  and 
ignition  system  first  installed  as 
Buick  standard  equipment  in 
1914,  is  likewise  standard  equip- 
ment on  the  new  series  for  1921 
—an  essential  part  of  the  famed 
Buick  Valve-in-Head  motor, 
where  for  seven  continuous 
seasons  it  has  maintained  the  ster- 
ling record  of  Delco  performance. 

The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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the  feeling  has  got  around  to  a  large  extent  that  we  don't  want 
t  he  alien,  that  our  effort  is  against  him  because  he  is  foreign-born. 
They  are  going  home  now  by  shoals.  The  movement  is  un- 
officially helped.  There  is  a  propaganda  among  the  foreing-born, 
for  instance,  pointing  out  that  this  is  the  time  for  them  to  go 
home,  because  the  rate  of  exchange  is  so  much  in  their  favor, 
because  the  dollar  that  they  earned  here  will  be  worth  so  much 
more  in  their  own  money  than  it  used  to  be.  That  is  sound 
economic  reasoning.  But  the  whole  tendency  of  that  treat- 
ment of  the  alien,  of  the — let  us  hope — criminal  alien,  is  to 
make  the  aliens  think  that  they  are  not  wanted  here. 

To  many  aliens,  especially  such  as  settle  in  the  big  cities,  the 
policeman  represents  the  Government,  says  Mr.  Woods.  Presi- 
dents and  Senators  and  other  officials  are  rather  vague  person- 
ages to  the  foreigner's  mind,  but  the  stately  cop  is  a  familiar 
phenomenon.  Hence,  the  alien's  ideas  of  this  country  are  mate- 
rially influenced  by  the  police  force.  Mr.  Woods  furnishes 
an  illustration : 

I  remember  very  well  a  case  that  happened  to  come  to  my 
attention,  of  a  woman,  a  Russian  Jewess,  who  had  been  a  short 
time  in  this  country  and  who  was  arrested  by  a  policeman  for 
some  infraction  of  the  law  connected  with  her  ash-can.  Just 
what  it  was  I  don't  know.  She  was  arrested  by  the  policeman, 
taken  to  court.  She  did  not  speak  English.  He,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  did  not  speak  her  language.  She  was  taken  before  the 
judge.  The  policeman  told  his  story.  She  was  very  much 
dazed  and  puzzled,  not  knowing  what  it  was  all  about,  knowing 
that  she  had  done  nothing  that  was  inherently  wrong,  not 
knowing  why  in  the  world  she  was  there.  And  the  man  up 
there  with  a  gown  on  said  something,  and  two  or  three  people 
said  things,  and  then  she  was  whisked  away,  and  it  was  made 
clear  to  her  that  she  was  to  pay  something.  She  reached  in 
and  took  out  some  money,  and  a  dollar  was  taken  out  of  her 
hoard.  That  sort  of  treatment  of  the  foreigner  by  the  police- 
man is  what  prepares  the  soil  to  be  fertile  to  the  seed  cast  upon 
it  by  the  revolutionary  orator. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  foreign  element  is  largely  blamed 
for  the  unrest  prevailing  in  our  midst  to-day,  and  in  his  article 
Mr.  Woods  discusses  this  matter  of  unrest  in  the  light  of  his 
experience  as  police  commissioner.  He  is  not  inclined  to  regard 
agitation  for  a  change  in  governmental  and  social  conditions  as 
an  evil.  On  the  contrary,  he  suggests  that  unrest  is  a  whole- 
some sign  of  progress.  He,  of  course,  advocates  the  punishment 
of  persons  who  defiantly  break  the  laws,  but  he  is  inclined  to 
let  all  persons  express  themselves  freely,  provided  it  is  their 
manifest  intention  that  the  measures  they  champion  are  to  be 
brought  about  by  lawful  means.  "Any  minority  has  a  right 
to  go  ahead  and  try  to  make  itself  into  a  majority,"  he  says. 
Further: 

Probably  the  most  wholesome  tiling  in  our  whole  scheme  of 
government  is  the  fact  that  it  permits  of  change,  that  it  per- 
mits of  growth.  I  have  thought  recently  that  no  matter  how 
wild  the  revolutionist  may  be,  he  need  not  despair  at  his  failure 
to  accomplish  even  extremely  radical  changes  by  lawful  means 
when  I  remember  that  it  was  lawful  means  that  were  used  to 
put  through  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Uneasy  minorities  are  good  things  for  a  plethoric,  comfortable 
majority  to  have  to  deal  with.  The  rights  of  the  minority  must 
be  regarded  by  the  majority.  It  is  a  test  of  citizenship  to  accord 
to  inconvenient  minorities  their  full  rights. 

In  the  winter  of,  I  think,  1915  there  was  a  good  deal  of  unrest 
in  New  York,  and  one  of  the  manifestations  of  it  was  that  some 
earnest  individuals,  male  and  female,  made  up  their  minds  that 
things  were  all  wrong  in  the  regions  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  Com- 
pany, whatever  the  exact  title  of  it  was,  and  that  the  Rocke- 
feller interests  owned  the  controlling  blocks  of  stock  in  that 
company.  To  protest  against  the  way  things  were  going  on  in 
Colorado,  some  of  these  people  put  mourning  bands  on  their 
left  arms  and  walked  up  and  down  the  street  in  front  of  the 
office  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

The  question  was  at  once  brought  to  me  as  to  what  was  going 
to  be  done  to  these  people,  and  my  answer  was  that  they  had 
a  perfect  right  to  walk  the  streets  with  mourning  bands  on  their 
left  arms  or  any  other  part  of  their  anatomy,  or  with  any  other 
decoration  of  their  person,  as  long  as  they  were  respectable  and 
did  not  violate  our  sense  of  decency.  So  they  walked  up  and 
down  there.  If  they  had  walked  in  such  crowds  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  others  they  would  have  been  violating  a 
law.  and  it  would  have  had  to  be  stopt.  If  they  had  incited 
people  to  violence,  if  they  had  tried  to  get  people  to  storm  the 


building,  they  would  have  been  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others, 
and  action  would  have  had  to  be  taken. 

In  connection  with  this  demonstration  they  had  noon-day 
meetings  in  Bowling  Green  Park.  One  day  they  were  having 
one  of  these  meetings.  It  was  a  fine,  warm,  blue-sky,  spring 
day,  one  of  the  first  after  a  rather  dreary  winter — an  earnest 
young  woman  addressing  the  crowd.  There  were  a  hundred 
or  so  people  around  there.  It  was  the  noon-hour.  They  had 
mostly  had  their  luncheon.  They  were  standing  around,  puffing 
at  cigars  of  varying  qualities  and  taking  satisfaction  out  of  them, 
and  listening  to  what  she  had  to  say.  According  to  her,  every- 
thing was  wrong,  and  the  way  to  right  it  was  to  listen  to  her 
and  join  her  outfit  and  go  in  with  her,  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, overthrow  the  capitalist,  own  everything,  and  live  happily 
ever  afterward.  The  crowd  listened,  taking  it  all  in,  enjoying 
the  warmth  of  the  sunshine.  It  was  a  very  pleasant,  compan- 
ionable gathering. 

It  was  interrupted  by  a  man  who  came  down  Broadway  and 
who  joined  the  crowd.  He  did  not  like  what  this  young  woman 
was  saying,  and  he  started  out  to  answer  her.  That  was  just 
what  she  wanted.  She  had  been  able  to  start  nothing.  Here 
was  somebodj'  who  would  be  a  foil  for  her,  and  she  could  get 
some  excitement.  She  shot  back  a  very  apt,  irritating,  some- 
what profane  answer  to  the  man,  which  did  not  soothe  his  ruf- 
fled feelings,  and  he  started  talking,  started  to  push  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  crowd 
was  interesting.  The  way  I  heard  about  all  this  was  that  there 
was  a  reporter  there  who  told  me  all  about  it.  He  said  that 
people  began  to  puff  faster  on  their  cigars,  there  was  not  the 
complacent  feeling  of  comfort  that  there  was  before;  they  stood 
up  straighter  and  began  to  look  around. 

Standing  on  one  side  of  this  group  was  a  policeman.  He  was 
paying  no  attention  to  the  meeting.  The  doctrine  that  was 
-  being  preached  did  not  interest  him  individually,  and  officially 
there  was  no  law  being  violated.  There  was  nothing  that  called 
for  his  action.  But  when  this  outraged  citizen  butted  in,  it 
looked  as  if  there  might  be  disorder  precipitated,  and  the  police- 
man felt  called  upon  to  take  action,  so  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether, went  up  and  tapped  his  man  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
"My  friend,  you  will  have  to  cut  that  out."  He  said,  "Cut 
nothing  out,  officer.  Do  you  hear  what  she  is  saying?  I  won't 
stand  for  it.  If  you  won't  stop  it,  I  will."  The  policemen  have 
soothing  ways  about  them.  This  one  said,  "Now,  see  here, 
that  is  her  meeting,  and  as  long  as  she  carries  it  on  and  there 
is  no  law  violated  I  am  going  to  protect  her  in  her  rights  of 
holding  meetings  and  having  her  say.  If  you  want  to  hold  a 
meeting  you  get  over  there  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  I 
will  protect  you,  too."  Now,  there  was  the  agent  of  the  majority 
protecting  the  minority  in  its  rights.  It  was  exactly  the  way 
the  policeman  had  been  taught  to  handle  such  things. 

Mr.  Woods's  idea  of  how  to  meet  the  situation  growing  out 
of  revolutionary  agitation,  be  it  carried  on  by  foreigners  or  any- 
body else,  is  that  the  people  whose  views  differ  from  those  of 
the  agitators  should  seek  by  peaceful  means  to  convince  the 
latter  of  the  error  of  their  thinking,  if  their  thinking  is  in  fact 
erroneous.     He  illustrates: 

A  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  on  the  train  to  Detroit  got 
into  conversation  in  the  smoking-room  with  a  couple  of  young 
fellows  who,  it  turned  out,  were  members  of  the  American 
Legion.  One  had  been  a  corporal  and  one  a  sergeant.  They 
were  enthusiastic  members  of  their  American  Legion  Post  in 
Detroit.  They  made  up  their  minds  that  the  way  to  meet  the 
efforts  of  the  revolutionists  in  Detroit  was  to  beat  them  at 
their  own  game,  so  they  had  arranged  for  a  meeting  in  a  hall  in 
Detroit  and  had  invited  the  reddest  of  the  local  "  Reds  "  to 
come  and  debate  with  them.  <i 

My  friend  was  going  beyond  Detroit,  but  he  came  back  two 
or  three  days  later  and  ran  into  one  of  these  fellows  and  asked 
him  how  his  meeting  had  gone  on,  and  the  man  was  as  mad  a  man 
as  he  had  ever  seen.  He  said  they  had  not  had  any  meeting, 
that  the  police  learned  these  "Reds"  were  going  to  speak  there 
and  they  had  forbidden  the  meeting.  Now,  that  police  action 
was  as  wrong  as  it  could  be,  and  the  effort  that  was  made  by 
the  sergeant  or  the  corporal  was  as  right  as  it  could  be.  They 
Avere  going  to  meet  these  people  on  their  own  ground  and  were 
going  to  match  their  facts  against  the  other  people's  arguments. 
They  were  going  to  meet  misrepresentations  with  a  fair  pres- 
entation of  the  facts,  and  they  were  confident  they  were  going 
to  come  out  on  top.  As  one  of  them  said,  "If  we  can  not  put 
it  over  that  fellow,  we  shall  begin  to  wonder  whether  he  may 
not  be  right." 

That  is  where  the  leadership  of  the  country  comes  in,  and 
that  is  where  university  men  come  in.  A  man  gets  in  a  uni- 
versity not  merely  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  certain 


subjects;  he  gets  a  feeling  of  noblesse  oblige.  He  catches  a  spirit 
of  obligation.  If  he  does  not,  his  education  may  be  merely 
dangerous.  The  university  man,  with  his  spirit  of  obligation, 
with  his  trained  mind,  is  the  man  who,  as  much  as  any  one  else, 
certainly,  can  take  part  in  the  discussions  that  are  going  on  all 
over  the  country,  and  guide  people  toward  sound  conclusions. 
Ee  does  not  necessarily  have  to  go  to  a  "Red"'  meeting.  His 
power  to  think  straight  is  something  which  he  will  find  is  an 
enormous  handicap  in  his  favot  when  he  tackles  any  subject. 
The  clean-working  mind  is  what  is  needed  to  puncture  the  spe- 
ciousness  of  the  revolutionary  argument.  The  educated  men  of 
the  country,  if  they  simply  adopt,  as  is  so  easy,  the  attitude 
of  irresponsible  optimism,  are  not  doing  their  part  to  keep  the 
country  from  going  toward  experiments  which  can  not  help 
doing  harm. 

THE  A.  E.  F.,  GREATEST  AMERICAN  ARMY, 
OFFICIALLY  COMES  TO  AN  END 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 

Washington,  August  14,  1920. 
General  Orders  No.  49 
Section  1.     Effective   August   31,    1920.    the   headquarters  of, 
the  American   Expeditionary   Forces,   Washington,   D.   C,  will 
be  discontinued. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary   of  War. 

Peyton  C.  March, 
Major-General,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Thus  briefly  and  in  matter-of-fact  military  phrase  the  greatest 
of  American  armies  came  officially  to  an  end,  leaving  its  heir, 
the  Army  of  Occupation,  still  standing  guard  on  the  Rhine. 
"In  a  similar  curt  sentence  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  disap- 
peared from  the  active  list  of  the  War  Department  sixty-four 
years  ago,"  notes  Major  T.  H.  Thomas,  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  The  major,  who  was  a  member  of  the  great  army  that 
has  just  ceased  to  be,  continues: 

The  A.  E.  F.,  greatest  as  it  was,  was  ever  a  khaki  rather  than 
a  blue-and-gold  outfit,  businesslike  rather  than  spectacular,  and 
its  ending  is  in  keeping  with  its  beginning.  It  began  with  a 
handful  of  officers  slipping  away  unnoticed  on  a  British  liner. 
Following  these,  so  slowly  and  after  so  cruel  a  delay,  sardine- 
packed  liners  set  sail  by  night,  without  trumpet  or  band,  but 
darkened,  silent,  with  an  altogether  disquieting  unobtrusiveness. 

Then  followed  a  time  of  mystery,  more  or  less  of  fiction,  when 
impatience  made  us  believe  the  impossible — the  A.  E.  F.  must 
already  be  at  the  front,  but  where?  "Where"  was  then  the 
word  for  nearly  a"  year,  and  the  disillusionment  came  suddenly, 
incredibly,  almost  tragically.  As  suddenly  again  the  A.  E.  F. 
appeared  in  its  proper  place.  Chateau-Thierry,  Saint-Mihk  1,  the 
Meuse-Argonne,  sum  up  its  brief  but  lively  annals  in  the  line, 
too  familiar  to  need  repeating  here.  Then,  with  the  same  im- 
patient breath  with  which  it  had  plunged  in,  it  set  its  face 
homeward.  It  was  not  till  then,  perhaps,  that  one  realized  the 
size  of  the  A.  E.  F.  The  armistice  disclosed  the  fact  that  there 
was  not  room  in  France  to  hold  it,  even  tho  Germany  had  been 
called  upon  to  help.  It  returned  again  in  sardine  fashion,  tho 
this  time  the  lights  were  on. 

But  tho  it  returned  in  triumph,  it  returned  piecemeal.  No 
one  saw  it  all;  it  could  not  get  into  any  one  place,  and  there 
was  no  day  of  homecoming  such  as  the  parade  of  the  Union 
armies  in  Washington  in  I860.  It  would  have  been,  we  must 
admit,  a  good  idea  and  only  fair,  and  a  Government  endowed 
with  imagination  would  have  found  a  way;  would  have  gathered 
together  in  recognition  a  selection  at  least  of  those  who  made  it 
up — a  few  generals  quite  worth  showing,  the  three  armies,  the 
nine  corps,  the  forty-odd  divisions,  (i.  II.  Q.,  the  S.  ().  S.,  the 
special  services,  and  all  the  rest. 

The  second  battle  01  the  Marne,  Saint-Mihiel,  and  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  will  not  be  forgotten  in  American  military  annals.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  foretell  the  place  our  brief  and  sudden  part  in 
a  long  war  will  hold  in  the  American  imagination;  too  soon  to 
compare  its  appeal  to  those  made  by  our  wars  of  the  past. 

It  will  never  have  the  legendary  heroic  glamour  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  did  not  call  out  the  enduring  strain  and  trial,  the  poig- 
nant sense  of  tragedy  and  danger,  the  disappointments  and 
long-depressing  periods  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  far  away, 
fought  out  in  a  land  not  our  own,  and,  all  in  all.  a  new  kind 
of  a  war. 

Let  frankly,  however,  that   as  far  as  the  A.    K.    F.  was 

concerned  wc — we  who  were  of  it,  at  least      liar  no  comparisons. 

Our  rank  and  file  did  not  wear  homespun,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  did  not  go  home  to  tin    farm   when  the  spirit    moved, 
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as  did  the  boys  of '70.  The  dough-hoy  might  never  have  started 
the  Revolution,  but  one.  in,  he  would  have  made  a  quicker  job 
of  it.  If  we  had  no  splendid,  single-handed  tussle  shch  as 
Gettysburg,  we  had,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Bull  Run,  no  quiet 
along  the  Potomac-  business  in  our  history.  Nor  did  a  regiment 
of  ours  pull  out  of  line  because  its  ninety  days  were  up.  We 
had  no  Congressional  generals,  no  political  colonels  (except  one 
or  two  that  stray  regiments  brought  with  them),  no  Halleck, 
no  campaigns  run  by  a  Soviet  in  Washington.  (This,  it  is  true; 
we  have  the  Secretary  of  War  to  thank  for;  whether  or  not  he 
was  a  Stanton,  he  avoided  all  those  things  which  Stanton  ought 
not  to  have  done;  he  chose  one  general  and  left  him  in  com- 
mand.) Even  a  good  Republican  will  admit  that  the  worst 
lapses  of  the  A.  E.  F.  can  not  recall  the  management  of  the 
Spanish  War.  There  was  no  politics  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  there 
were  no  favorites;  if  the  best  men  were  not  always  chosen,  Blois 
was  always  there — and  it  was  not  left  empty — if  anything,  the 
rod  was  applied  almost^  too  severely. 

All  in  all,  the  A.  E.  F.  can  take  its  place  confidently  enough 
in  line  beside  the  armies  that  have  gone  before.  Brilliance  was 
not  the  note  of  the  A.  E.  E.,  and  its  tone  was  not  dashing  or 
heroic;  matter  of  fact  rather,  and  slightly  skeptical.  "Steady 
on  the  job"  mightwell  have  been  its  motto.  Good  average  capac- 
ity, applied  without  let-up  and  with  the  keenest  impatience  to 
get  results,  was  what  it  relied  on.  Scattered  among  this  average 
was  a  due  proportion  of  those  eager  to  learn  and  to  improve, 
impatient  to  have  all  the  lessons  they  discerned  turned  instantly 
to  profit.  There  was,  finally,  a  due  proportion  of  those  born 
to  the  curious  game  of  war — leaders  by  instinct  in  any  combat 
— or  those  (no  less  important)  who  have  the  knack  of  getting 
strange  tasks  accomplished  without  experience,  without  help, 
without  anything  that  was  necessary,  but  always  done,  and  in 
time.  This  driving  element  of  budding  talents,  plus  the  sound 
traditions  and  common  sense  of  the  regular  army — an  influence 
little  suspected  but  all-pervading — sound  plans,  and  policies,  and 
training,  and  finally  the  willingness,  the  businesslike  desire  of 
two  million  dough-boys  to  get  the  job  done — this  combination 
of  types  and  qualities  made  up  the  A.  E.  F. 

In  all  comparisons  of  the  future,  suggests  the  writer,  let  it  be 
remembered  above  all  how  much  the  A.  E.  F.  had  to  do,  much 
of  this  it  had  to  do  alone.  Its  commander-in-chief  was  called 
upon  to  be  a  general  such  as  few  have  been  before.     Further: 

Upon  arriving  in  France  he  had  not  only  no  army,  but  had  to 
(thanks  to  official  incuriosity  during  three  years  of  the  war)  find 
out  or  report  what  a  modern  army  was.  He  had  himself  to 
determine  the  whole  design  upon  which  his  army  was  to  be 
built ;  its  size  and  shape  and  component  parts  or  internal  mechan- 
ism. He  had  then  to  establish  the  basis  on  which  it  was  to 
be  trained  for  warfare  as  yet  wholly  new  and  unknown  and 
then,  even  before  the  army  arrived,  to  plan  and  gather  to- 
gether an  organization  capable  of  handling  it  when  the  time 
came.  As  to  the  staff,  he  had  to  make  something  out  of  noth- 
ing, for  not  only  the  thing  itself,  but  even  the  idea  of  the  thing 
scarcely  existed  among  us  before.  With  such  trifles  as  these 
to  deal  with  he  had  at  the  same  time  to  turn  his  hands  to  the 
work  of  a  constructing  engineer,  a  captain  of  industry,  a  super- 
wholesale  merchant,  buying  from  all  quarters  of  Europe;  a  builder 
or  the  operator  of  a  great  railroad  system;  something  of  an 
ambassador  plenipotentiary,  and,  finally,  in  a  sense,  an  admiral 
of  a  merchant  fleet — for,  tho  ships  were  not  his  province,  it 
wras  he  who  determined  what  was  to  go  in  them.  All  com- 
manders-in-chief must  be  men  of  a  hundred  hands,  but  the 
others  had  their  own  countries  at  hand  to  fall  back  on,  Min- 
isters of  War  to  take  on  a  part  of  this  burden.  But  the  War 
Department  stopt  at  tidewater;  in  France  everything  was  up  to 
the  A.  E.  F. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  time  to  develop  gradually,  to  grow 
up  with  the  war,  as  others  had  done.  We  had  the  benefit  of  their 
lessons — but  had  at  the  same  time  to  catch  up  in  one  spurt, 
with  all  tho  complexities,  changes,  and  novelties  of  four  years 
of  war.  To  do  this 'required,  among  other  things,  to  take  deci- 
sions and  fake  them  quickly.  General  Pershing's  recommen- 
dations for  organization  and  training  were  sent  home  a  month 
or  so  after  he  readied    France.       In   the  end    they   proved   sound 

enough  (in  the  words  of  the  French  staff  officer  whom  we  may 

take  as  the  best  judge  of  the  task)  to  enable  him,  in  spite  of 
all  the  surprizes  of  1918,  "to  achieve  the  prodigy  of  training 
an  army  for  battle  while  the  battle  was  in  progress." 

bong  before  American  soldiers  saw  the  front  the  tirm  at' 
Chaumonl  had  designee'  its  plant  and  begun  construction,  dredg- 
ing the  sandj  harbors  which  were  to  become  our  American 
Cinque  Ports  in  France;  building  docks,  warehouses,  the  great 
base  depot-,  cantonments,  railroads,  and  interminable  sidings. 
It    was  not    work   which  appeared   in    the   communiques,   and   in 
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Be  Sure  to  Look  for  the  Gold  Seal- 


THE  Gold  Seal  appearing  on  every  Congoleum 
Art-Rug  and  on  every  two  yards  of  Congoleum 
in  roll  form  is  an  unfailing  guide  to  complete 
satisfaction. 

Congoleum  Art-Rugs  are  made  in  designs  that 
are  in  good  taste  for  any  room  in  the  house. 

The  patterns  and  colors  are  prettier  than  those  cf 
most  other  floor-coverings  of  this  type.  They  are 
even  more  attractive  than  those  of  many  woven  rugs 
of  considerably  higher  price. 

As  to  wear — there  is  no  printed  floor-covering 
that  can  outwear  Congoleum.  The  wear,  of  course,  is  a 
part  of  the  "satisfaction"  gviaranteed  by  the  Gold  Seal. 

Big  Value  for  Little  Money 

Not  a  day  goes  by  but  the  housekeeper  with 
Congoleum  Art-Rugs  on  her  floors  realizes  how 
serviceable    and    practical   they    are.      Waterproof, 


sanitarv,  lie  flat  without  fastening.     And  they're  so 
easv  to  clean— a  damp  mop  is  all  you  need. 

The  two  small  sizes,  3x4>^  feet  and  3x6  feet, 
are  made  in  special  patterns,  and  are  so  convenient 
for  those  places  where  there  is  excessive  wear.  You 
will  find  dozens  of  uses  for  them  around  the  house. 
And  think  how  inexpensive  they  are. 


3  x  4  J  3  feet  $2.40 
3x6  feet  3.20 
6x9       feet     9.75 


VA  x  9  feet  £11.85 
9  x  10^  feet  16.60 
9       x  12       feet     19.00 


Prices  in  the  Far  West  and  South  average  15<?<  higher  than  those  quoted ;  in 
Canada  prices  average  25<fi  higher.    All pr.ces  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Beautiful    Rug    Color    Chart  free  on    request, 
■without  a  copy.      Address  nearest  office. 


Don't   be 


oraQiMiiii 


INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA        NEW  YORK        SAN  FRANCISCO        CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS  DALLAS  BOSTON  KANSAS  CITY 


CLEVELAND 
MONTREAL 


Look  for  the  Gold  Seal 

You  are  always  safe  if  the 
rug  you  buy  has  the  Gold 
Seal  Guarantee  pasted  on  the 
face.  The  salesman  will  tell 
you  that  the  words,  "Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  your 
money  back"  mean  exactly 
what  they  say. 

The  Gold  Seal  also  appears 
on  every  two  yards  of  the 
roll  goods. 
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view  of  puny  realities  and  feeble  prospects,  it  seemed  at  the 
time  not  without  irony.  But  when,  in  the  end,  the  incredible 
shipfuls  poured  out  in  the  base  ports  those  limitless  reserves  for 
Foch,  then  at  last  it  appeared — to  the  astonishment  of  the 
front — that  there  were  railroads  to  bring  them  forward,  rations 
to  feed  them,  and,  above  all,  an  organization  to  keep  going  an 
army  suddenly  grown  great  and  suddenly  flung  into  battle. 

Let  us  modestly  accept  a  compliment,  rather  than  make  it 
ourselves,  quoting  again  from  Colonel  Requin:  "The  glory  of 
America's  soldiers  lies  in  having  gone  into  action  with  their 
organization  barely  completed  and  their  training  still  unfinished; 
making  up  for  this  lack  by  energy,  courage,  irresistible  enthu- 
siasm, indomitable  stedfastness,  and.  in  a  word,  by  that  fine  self- 
confidence  which  was  to  be  expected  from  so  great  a  people." 

That,  after  all,  is  the  point.  A  good  deal  was  expected  of  the 
A.  E.  F.— and  it  made  good. 


MOVIE  "EXTRAS"  WHOSE   LIVES   RIVAL 
SCREEN   ROMANCE 

IN  EVERY  PHOTOPLAY  that  flickers  its  course  on  the 
screen  there  may  be  from  a  score  to  a  hundred  concealed 
dramatic  thrills  thai  the  audience  never  gets.  They  are 
not  the  kind  artfully  planned  by  the  author  in  plot  and  counter- 
plot, nor  do  they  have  anything  to  do  with  the  trials  and  triumphs 
of  the  leading  players.  They  are  hidden  in  the  lives  of  those 
numerous  subordinate  actors  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  by  the  lure  of  the  world's  greatest  center  of  screen  romance, 
Los  Angeles.  They  are  a  wonderful  and  strange  aggregation, 
these  humble  "extras,"  the  "day-laborers  of  the  screen,"  who 
often  illustrate  in  their  lives  the  stories  in  which  they  act.  In 
studio  parlance,  says  Monroe  Lathrop,  writing  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  they  are  "the  atmosphere" — relegated  to  inferior 
social  rank  in  the  world  of  make-believe.  As  for  their  work 
and  antecedents: 

To  the  casting  director  the  extras  are  types — useful  in  one 
play,  out  of  place  in  another.  So  they  float  about  in  the  movie 
stream.  As  a  class  they  are  essential,  but  as  individuals  they 
can  more  or  less  easily  be  replaced.  The  parts  to  which  they 
are  assigned  never  call  for  emotional  acting  or  for  great  subtlety, 
so  that  these  parts  can  be  filled  by  any  one  with  average  intelli- 
gence and  features  that  fit  the  character.  On  the  lot  the  extras 
are  the  commoners;    the  stars  are  the  aristocrats  of  film  society. 

In  Los  Angeles  nearly  ten  thousand  persons,  in  addition  to 
some  five  thousand  actors,  are  listed  as  gaining  their  living, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  this  manner.  A  precarious  living  it  is, 
existing  from  day  to  day  on  the  exigencies  of  plots  calling  for 
types  that  fit  the  visible  characteristics  of  the  candidates  for  jobs. 

What  induces  this  host  to  take  up  such  an  aimless  life?  Fre- 
quently it  is  sheer  necessity;  at  times  it  is  love  of  adventure; 
and  with  how  many  a  curious  vanity? 

There  are  no  caste  lines.  In  the  ranks  of  the  extras  on  the 
studio  lot,  the  rieh  adventurer,  who  is  doing  it  for  a  lark,  may 
stand  by  the  side  of  a  real  ragpicker,  selected  by  the  director 
because  he  is  a  strong,  veracious  type  of  lowly  calling.  This  is 
not  an  extreme  statement,  for  all  classes  are  here  represented, 
mixing  in  the  most  perfect  democracy  probably  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

So  utterly  democratic  are  studio  conditions  that  when  an 
infant  is  needed  for  "atmosphere"  in  a  play  the  baby  of  the 
slums  has  as  good  a  chance  as  the  scion  of  the  most  exclusive 
household.  Only  visible  merits  are  considered.  In  the  case  of 
adults  the  plaster  of  grease-paint  and  make-up  absolutely 
covers  all  social  lines. 

Seven  dollars  a  day  is  the  average  pay  for  these  people.  Some 
of  them  have  in  their  heyday  earned  that  amount  in  a  minute. 
It  is  laborious  work.  The  woman  who  plays  the  grande  dame 
if  she  happens  to  live  twenty  miles  from  the  studio,  must  rise  at 
five  to  attend  to  the  ordering  of  the  household  that  she  may  be 
at  the  studib  at  eight.  She  often  works  till  ten  at  night,  then, 
haggard  and  worn,  must  return  by  the  same  journey  to  seek  rest 
for  a  repetition  of  the  course  another  day.  Many  double  their 
pay  by  taking  both  night  and  day  jobs. 

Louis  M.  Goodstadt,  casting  director  of  the  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  studio,  tells  of  amazing  facts  that  have  come  to  lighl  out 
of  this  conglomerate  humanity,  each  to  be  looked  over  for  his  oi- 
lier fitness  for  a  day-by-day  job. 

There  is  among  those  working  thus  humbly  at  the  studios  a 
former  secretary  of  the  French  Legation  at  Berlin.  His  claims  are 
supported  by  the  proud  exhibition  of  a  breastful  of  medals. 
There  are  numerous  French  and  British  officers  from  the  world- 
war,  incapacitated  by  gas  for  other  work. 


Almost  without  number  are  doctors  and  lawyers  who  never 
succeeded  in  their  professions  because  square  pegs  do  not  fit 
round  holes.  Horace  Williams,  casting  director  for  Metro, 
declares  a  half-dozen  former  convicts — one  an  escaped  felon — 
are  engaged  in  this  occupation.  "So  far  as  I  know,  these  men 
are  now  living  exemplary  lives,"  he  says.  "It  is  none  of  my 
business  to  inquire  into  their  past  or  present  status,  so  long  as  I 
can  observe  no  lapse  from  rectitude." 

A  former  valet  to  General  Lord  Kitchener,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  born  in  Paris,  educated  in  (Jermany,  and  looks  like  an 
Englishman,  is  among  the  extra  draftees. 

There  are  old  Indian  chiefs.  One  of  them,  White  Eagle,  was 
kidnaped  from  a  white  family  as  a  boy  by  the  Indians  and  grew 
up  among  them.  An  old  French  countess,  a  true  and  typical 
grande  dame,  supports  an  invalid  daughter  as  an  extra.  A 
former  United  States  consul-general  in  Peru,  at  seventy,  proud 
but  very  poor,  plays  parts  that  call  for  distinguished  bearing. 

Among  the  mass  also  is  a  former  Tammany  Hall  leader,  "with 
the  florid  countenance  associated  with  men  of  this  traditional 
school" — but  he  happens  to  be  a  Yale  graduate.  Unfrocked 
preachers  and  others  of  education  and  breeding,  who  have  not 
been  able  to  make  a  living  at  their  professions,  rub  shoulders  in 
the  lot.     There  are  countless  picturesque  figures  besides: 

The  first  white  woman  born  in  California,  now  nearly  ninety 
years  old,  is  a  well-known  character  among  the  extras.  A 
once-noted  surgeon  from  the  British  army  of  occupation  in 
India  has  a  place  when  a  man  of  fine  military  bearing  is  required. 
When  a  lady  of  the  aggressive  business  type  is  required  a 
former  woman  president  of  an  Illinois  bank  is  called  on.  Shot 
at  in  a  quarrel  by  her  cashier,  she  was  so  upset  that  she  pulled 
up  stakes  and  came  to  California.  She  has  made  good  as  an 
extra,  as  she  did  as  a  business  woman. 

The  lots  are  also  graced  by  a  former  Texas  ranger  who  accumu- 
lated such  a  crop  of  enemies — the  kind  that  attempted  to  bump 
him  off — that  he  quit  the  State  before  they  "got"  him  and  has 
drifted  into  moving  pictures.  One  can  not  count  the  number  of 
former  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  who  help  to  give  a 
faithful  portraiture  of  frontier  life. 

Two  daughters  of  a  New  York  banker  who  was  overwhelmed 
by  adversity  took  up  this  business.  They  were  later  joined  by 
their  mother.  Now,  alt  ho  their  father  has  regained  his  footing, 
they  enjoy  the  game  too  well  to  quit.  Any  number  of  the 
English  upper  middle  class  whose  incomes  were  reduced  or  cut 
off  by  the  war,  dependent  and  untrained  people,  find  the  movies 
a  godsend  for  their  helpless  kind. 

To  this  class  also  belong  many  superannuated  minstrels  and 
comedians  of  a  former  era  on  the  stage,  from  seventy  to  eighty 
years  of  age,  who  accept  eagerly  an  occasional  job  and  so  save 
their  pride  from  the  humiliation  of  appeal  to  the  actors'  fund. 

If  the  members  of  the  millionaire  colonies  sojourning  in 
Southern  California  towns,  who  in  sportive  whim  slip  over  to 
appear  on  the  screen,  do  not  furnish  comedy  enough  in  this 
spectacle,  how  will  this  do  as  an  example  of  farce?  A  heavy 
stockholder  in  one  of  the  companies  occasionally  is  not  above 
the  accumulation  of  a  few  additional  dollars  as  an  extra  on  the 
principle  that  "every  little  bit  added  to  what  you've  got  makes 
just  a  little  bit  more."  He  kicks  over  the  paltriness  of  his  own 
remuneration,  and  later,  as  an  executive,  indignantly  protests 
against  the  director's  extravagance  in  overpaying  extras! 

The  tallest  man  in  the  United  States  Navy  towers  over  the 
mass.  He  is  six  feet  nine  inches  tall  and  weighs  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  He  can't  act  a  little  bit,  but  is  used  in  certain 
parts  as  a  freak.  His  portrait  can  be  seen  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  with  President  Wilson  and  Secretary 
Daniels  standing  under  his  arms. 

Also  may  be  mentioned  an  old  English  author  and  former 
play-reader  to  Sir  .John  Hare,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  Sir  Herbert 
Beerbohm  Tree.  Then  there  are  one  of  New  York's  once  re- 
nowned restaurateurs,  a  famous  florist  from  the  same  metrop- 
olis, and  two  men.  twins,  both  Oxford  graduates,  who  never 
knew  what  to  do  with  their  degrees  but  are  very  proud  of  them. 
These  are  only  specimens  of  the  strange  variety  of  humanity 
gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  from  every  social  rank, 
from  war,  politics,  agriculture,  the  arts  and  professions.  In 
truth,  out  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  have  come  some  of  t  he  best- 
known  stars.  They  were  ambitious  young  people  who  took  this 
means  of  breaking  in  and  were  alert  to  seize  opportunity  by  the 
forelock;  others  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the 
casting  director  when  the  big  chance  came. 

Horace  Williams,  of  the  Metro  studios,  says:  "In  the  four 
years  1  have  been  casting  director  1  have  seen  four  notable  stars 
rise  oul  of  this  flotsam  and  .jetsam  — if  that  ligun  of  speech  may 
be  used.  This  was  entirely  without  personal  influence  from 
am   one  in  authority." 

To  deal  with   this  continually  shifting  mass  of  ten   thousand 
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that  must  yield  members  appropriate  for  the  human  factors 
of  each  new  picture,  the  memory  of  the  easting  director  must  be 
of  the  prodigy  order.  Address  and  telephone  number  of  each 
of  these  thousands  are  carefully  filed,  with  minute  description, 
in  a  card-index  system.  But  these  are  insufficient.  The  casting- 
director  must  recall  from  the  kaleidoscopic  battalions  just  the 
right  one  for  his  special  requirement  of  the  moment. 

A  recent  titled  visitor  from  England  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  knows  at  least  half  a  dozen  members  of  the  British 
nobility  who  are  determined  to  come  to  southern  California 
to  eiitei'  I  he  movies.  These  blase  people,  bored  by  the  routine 
of  their  gilded  existence,  hope  to  find  thereby  a  pleasant  reac- 
tion in  their  new  experience. 

Let  them  come  on.  for,  in  the  democracy  of  the  cinema,  the 
grand  duke  is  treated  with  as  kindly  consideration  as  the  am- 
bitious shop-girl.  If  these  "doeks  and  dookesses"  have  in  their 
hearts  any  of  the  emotions  which  react  to  the  tragedies  of  real 
life  that  heat  fiction  all  hollow,  they  will  get  the  new  thrill, 
all  right. 


SWITZERLAND  NOW  HAS   MORE  DEPOSED 

ROYALTIES,  BUT  FEWER  AMERICAN 

VISITORS 

CALLED  the  ''watch-tower  of  the  Continent"  during 
the  war,  and  the  ''whispering-gallery  of  Europe" 
since,  the  little  Republic  of  Switzerland  has  become  a 
gathering-place  for  half  of  the  titled  ex-potentates  of  the  world. 
True,  there  are  drawbacks,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  exiled 
dignitaries  left  most  of  their  incomes  when  they  left  their  home 
towns,  and  that  the  customary  crowd  of  cash-laden  Americans 
is  lacking:  but,  by  and  large.  Switzerland  is  said  to  be  "sturdy. 
reticent,  busy,  and  free  of  the  scars  of  war."  The  Swiss  might 
be  called  "the  mutest  people  in  Europe,"  writes  Cecil  I.  Dorrian. 
staff  correspondent  for  the  Newark  News,  who  has  been  traveling 
around  Europe  to  find  out  how  the  various  nations  are  con- 
ducting themselves  two  years  after  the  greatest  stir-up  in 
history.  Switzerland  seems  to  him  like  some  sort  of  tight  little 
island  that  has  weathered  the  vast  European  storm  comparatively 
untouched.     He  writes: 

The  most  perfect  order  prevails  here.  Nothing  seems  changed 
except  that  almost  all  the  royal  and  ducal  crowns  that  used  to 
sparkle  in  the  glory  of  power  and  privilege  around  her  frontiers 
have  now  entered  her  borders  in  trunks,  while  instead  of  re- 
posing on  thrones  their  wearers  are  living  in  Swiss  hotels,  happy 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  safety  which  this  age-old  democracy, 
alone  in  Europe,  seems  able  to  guarantee  them. 

William  of  Hohenzollern  is  said  to  be  guarded  night  and  day 
in  Holland,  seldom  able  to  venture  beyond  his  gates.  But  you 
can  see  their  ex-Majesties  of  Austria,  the  former  King  of  the 
Greeks,  and  other  cascaded  monarchs  scooting  along  the  Swiss 
roads  or  walking  about  on  foot  as  unguarded  as  everybody  else. 
care  free  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and,  who  knows,  possibly 
even  happy,  too.  The  ex-Emperor  of  Austria  had  his  lunch 
to-day  in  the  quiet  little  lakeside  hotel  where  the  writer  is 
stopping.  He  came  in  an  ordinary  and  somewhat  worn  auto- 
mobile. He  was  accompanied  by  three  faithful  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  acted  as  chauffeur,  and  all  of  them  were  clad  as  plain 
and  undistinguished  citizens.  No  one  even  knew  who  the  young 
stranger  was  until  he  rose  to  leave,  and  then  the  proprietor 
started  the  flying  whisper.  "Karl  of  Austria." 

"Times  are  bad"  you  hear  the  gloomy  refrain  about  you. 
German.  French,  and  Italian  business  with  Switzerland  is  cut 
down  to  nearly  nothing,  because  Avith  the  debased  currencies  in 
those  countries  and  the  high  value  of  the  Swiss  franc  they  can 
not  afford  to  buy  here.  American  trade  is  reported  to  be  almost 
nil,  because  Americans  during  the  Avar  made  the  machines  to 
produce  "Swiss"  embroideries  themsebves,  and  that  Avas  the 
greatest  article  of  export  from  here  to  America  before  the  Avar. 

Then,  too,  the  holiday  business  is  poor.  There  are  not  so 
many  English  as  there  used  to  be.  Taxes  in  England  are  too 
high.  It  is  the  same  with  the  French  and  Italians,  only  they 
have  the  added  trouble  of  not  being  able  to  pay  for  their  holiday 
in  Swiss  francs.  Few  of  them  can  afford  a  holiday  this  year 
inside  their  own  frontiers.  As  for  the  avalanche  of  Americans 
that  was  confidently  expected  this  season,  they  have  entirely 
failed  to  materialize.     NeA-er  Avere  there  so  few  Americans  here. 

The  hotels  can  not  understand  the  absence  of  their  old  clients 
from  across  the  Atlantic.  Some  of  our  good  friends  in  influential 
London  and  Berlin  newspapers  have  spread  the  news  insistently 
across  the  Avorld  that  Americans  are  rolling  in  the  money  we 


made  "at  Europe's  expense"  out  of  the  war,  and  have  practically 
no  taxes  (perhaps  one  per  cent,  or  something  comically  in- 
significant) to  pay.  Hence,  according  to  them,  the  least  Ave 
can  do  is  to  cancel  the  debts  that  the  struggling  European 
belligerents  owe  us  and  after  that  career  around  the  world, 
buying  and  spending  and  letting  others  share  in  our  good  fortune. 

The  mere  sight  of  an  American  going  into  a  European  hotel 
noAv,  says  Air.  Dorrian,  "is  the  signal  for  the  keepers  thereof 
to  offer  him  the  royal  suite  and  expect  him  to  order  up  a  case  of 
champagne  at  once."     The  Avriter  comments: 

It  can  be  imagined  AA'hat  a  mean  lot  we  are  thought  to  be  in 
A'ieAV  of  our  "small  and  belated  effort  in  the  war"  and  of  the 
''vast  gains"  we  all  made  out  of  it  noAv  that  Ave  are  neither 
refusing  to  accept  the  payment  of  the  money  A\re  lent  nor  are 
laA-ishing  our  funds  on  their  enterprises. 

This  attitude  may  sound  a  trifle  astonishing  to  us,  but  people 
do  belieA'e  AA'hat  they  read,  especially  when  they  read  it  again  and 
again  and  see  it  exprest  in  a  way  that  proclaims  the  AArriter  of  it 
to  be  fair-minded  and  forgi\dng  but  constrained  to  tell  the  truth. 

At  all  eAents  the  disappointment  in  Switzerland  is  keen.  Dutch 
and  Swiss  are  the  principal  elements  in  the  holiday  crowds  here 
this  year,  with  a  thin  but  steady  sprinkling  of  English. 

Work  is  proceeding  everyAvhere,  hoAvever,  in  a  persevering 
and  at  bottom  cheerful  spirit  against  the  future. 

Ashamed  of  their  dependence  on  coal,  the  Swiss  are  going 
ahead  as  fast  as  they  can  to  develop  their  vast  natural  supplies 
of  water-power  so  that  they  may  emancipate  themselves  entirely 
and  forever  from  tlie  grimy  slaA'ery  of  coal.  They  are  aiming 
to  run  railways,  factories,  heat,  light— eA^ery  thing — with  elec- 
tricity. New  railroads  are  going  forward,  too,  and  neAV  houses 
being  built. 

A  handicap  to  progress  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  army 
on  a  partial  Avar-footing.  The  German  border  must,  the  Swiss 
think,  be  guarded,  as  that  country  is  not  in  a  condition  to  inspire 
confidence.  The  neAV  troops  of  the  year  are  now  in  training. 
Cavalry  trots  in  maneuver  across  the  fields  outside  the  pictur- 
esque toAvn  of  Thun,  and  infantry  deployed  in  fighting  units 
adA'ance  up  the  slopes  to  take  "enemy"  positions. 

In  this  highly  democratic  little  army  sons  of  rich  families  seem 
to  take  it  so  naturally  to  serAre  in  the  ranks,  groom  their  own 
horses,  and  take  pot  luck  beside  the  peasants,  that  they  make  no 
virtue  of  it,  and  say  they  are  proud  to  be  in  the  ranks  Avhen  asked. 

It  is  only  noAv  and  then  that  one  comes  in  contact  Avith  the  real 
spirit  of  these  silent  people,  who  seem  seldom  to  think  about 
themselves  and  rarely,  if  ever,  Avrite  themselves  up. 

If  a  foreign  excellency,  a  minister  or  ambassador  accredited 
to  Switzerland,  wants  to  take  a  railroad  journey  from  his  station 
in  Bern  he  can  go  doAvn  to  the  train  early  enough  to  secure  his 
seat  like  anybody  else.  He  can  not  reserAre  it  in  advance  or 
have  any  special  service.     There  are  no  privileges  for  any  one. 

This  is  an  old  and  ingrained  habit  of  mind  inherited  from  six 
centuries  of  unwaAering  democracy.  The  only  privilege  is 
that  of  citizenship  and  serA'ice.  The  vote,  one  is  told,  is  taken 
seriously  by  every  one.  The  tAvo  election  days  of  each  year  are 
held  on  Sunday  so  as  not  to  waste  another  day,  and  the  balloting 
is  done  in  the  church  or  in  a  public  restaurant  or  old  castle, 
Avhere  there  is  one  of  the  latter  left  over  from  the  old  days. 

Democracy  has  not  yet  struck  their  women,  and  it  Avent 
against  the  grain,  one  hears,  to  have  had  to  Avelcome  the  Women's 
Congress,  at  GeneAa.  this  year.  As  Mr.  HoavcIIs  Avrote  long 
ago,  one  still  has  the  impression  that  it  is  the  Swiss  women  who 
do  the  larger  share  of  the  heavy  labor  outdoors  and  in.  They 
take  little  leisure,  less  relaxation,  and  no  share  in  what  public 
life  there  is,  except  to  look  on.  In  some  sections  they  sit 
together,  apart  from  the  men,  in  church.  They  wear  modest 
kerchiefs  and  stumble  oA^er  long  dresses  as  they  rake  the  hay  on 
the  slopes.  At  forty  they  look  like  old  mountain  Avitches,  with 
strange,  haggard  faces,  in  which,  if  you  look  closely,  you  see 
Avith  a  start  that  tho  their  backs  are  bent  and  their  strength 
used  up,  they  are  not  yet  old. 

In  the  midst  of  musings  about  this  reticent  people  and  of  trying 
to  find  out  and  imagine  what  their  feelings  about  their  little 
country  must  be.  frankly  Avondering  Avhether  they  had  any 
national  sentiments  at  all.  or  Avhether  they  were  not  just  pro- 
German  in  the  north,  pro-French  in  the  Avestern  cantons,  and  so 
on  around,  a  certain  magic  happened  to-night.  The  Swiss  set 
out  a  little  surprize  for  those  of  the  visitors  to  their  country 
who  knoAv  little  or  nothing  about  them. 

When  the  guests  at  this  small  hotel  Avent  in  to  dinner,  an 
unexpected  air  of  festivity  greeted  them: 

The  Swiss  flag,  its  bright  red  cross  on  a  Avhite  ground,  was 
draped  at  one,  end  of  the  room.  A  framed  picture  of  Helvetia, 
surrounded  by  wild  floAvers  from  the  fields,  looked  out  from  its 
folds.     The  waitresses,  young  girls  from   the  neighborhood,   in 
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the  full  flood  of  the  risen  moon  and  in 
rich-toued  folk-song  had  yodeled  rolling 
echoes  from  the  hills  praising  their  land 
and  their  freedom  until  dawn. 
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more  than  usually  fresh  attire,  were  smiling 
with  an  expectant  air.  There  followed  a 
bounteous — even  a  lavish — banquet  offered 
by  the  house. 

It  appeared  that  this  was  the  Swiss 
National  day,  the  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
republic.  It  had  not  been  a  holiday.  There 
had  been  no  premonitions  of  its  coming 
and  no  earlier  sign  of  its  arrival  except  for 
a  little  desultory  setting-off  of  fire-crackers 
by  the  children,  but  as  that,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  is  going  on  all  over  Europe 
in  these  days  it  had  passed  unnoticed. 
There  had  also  been  quietly  patriotic  ser- 
mons in  the  churches  of  all  creeds  in  the 
morning,  but  few  strangers  go  to  the  native 
churches,  and  so  did  not  hear  them.  The 
English  have  their  own  chapels  conducted 
by  a  minister  transported  for  the  summer 
from  England. 

After  dinner,  in  a  state  of  mellow  well- 
being,  the  guests  strolled  into  the  cafe- 
garden,  and  there  the  two  little  boys  of  the 
house  were  hanging  lighted  paper  lanterns 
in  the  trees  bordering  the  water.  The 
slight  breeze  set  them  a-swing,  and  in  the 
twinkling  red  reflection  coffee  was  served. 
Red  torches  suddenly  flared  off  near  the 
fountain  and  showed  its  misty  spire  of 
water  a  geyser  of  rubies. 

Small  boats,  arrayed  in  lights  and  greens 
and  flowers,  now  began  to  put  out  from  the 
shores  of  the  little  harbor  of  Spiez.  Rock- 
ets and  Roman  candles,  sparkle  bombs 
and  red  flares,  soon  enlivened  various  parts 
of  the  shores  and  hills.  Houses  on  the 
slopes  across  the  lake  slowly  strung  them- 
selves with  lights,  and  suddenly  high  up  on 
one  of  the  peaks  a  beacon  flared  and  was 
answered  from  peak  to  peak  away  down 
the  lake  to  the  summits  of  the  snow  and 
glacier  mountains  and  on  toward  the  east. 

With  a  quaint  love  of  humorous  surprize, 
the  festival  had  grown  around  us,  un- 
heralded, apparently  effortless. 

On  the  shores  near  by  the  village  people 
had  appeared.  There  had  been  no  sound 
of  their  coming,  but  there  they  were, 
most  of  them  carrying  a  colored  paper 
lantern  hung  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick. 
They  were  the  quietest  village  folk  you 
ever  saw.  There  was  hardly  a  sound  except 
that  of  the  rockets  until  the  band  of  the 
local  military  unit  came  marching  down 
the  hill  playing  the  national  anthem.  The 
band  embarked  on  a  lantern-decked  barge 
and  floated  about  in  the  offing  playing 
stirring  marches  and  heroic  spirited  things 
suitable  to  brass  and  flute. 

The  people  stood  and  listened  and 
watched,  and  never  even  raised  a  voice. 
They  seemed  charmed  by  the  ecstatic  scene 
that  they  had  with  so  great  ease  prepared. 
One  of  the  lake  steamers  filled  with  people 
from  Intei'laken,  with  music  and  blazing 
lights,  came  close  inshore  to  enjoy  the 
exquisite  little  magic  we  were  having  at 
Spiez,  and  it  seemed  to  have  an  immedi- 
ately quieting  effect,  for  the  boat's  noisy 
paddle-wheels  stopt  churning  and  her 
orchestra  fell  to  silence  to  listen  to  the 
cornets  of  our  barge  players. 

It  was  an  early  party.  At  half-past 
ten  all  the  lights  were  out  and  the  people 
had  followed  the  homeward  band  when  it 
marched  away  to  bed.   . 

You  might  have  thought  the  whole 
affair  a  mischievous  hallucination  spangled 
against  the  black  background  of  the  night 
if  it  were  not  for  the  single  party  of  village 
singers  who  later  went  out  on  the  lake  in 


RANDOM  MEMORIES  OF  A  COMMUTER 
ON  THE  PACIFIC 

"\  T  OW  that  the  course  of  tourist  travel 
■*■  ^  has  been  turned  in  such  large  measure 
to  the  steamship  lanes  of  the  Pacific  as  one 
effect  of  the  world-war,  it  is  interesting  to 
come  upon  the  recollections  of  a  traveler 
who  has  been  sailing  this  ocean  and  others 
for  more  than  forty  years.  There  is  no 
bumptiousness  in  his  remark  that  the 
Pacific  is  his  "favorite  ocean,"  on  which  he 
claims  to  be  a  commuter,  when  we  con- 
sider his  many  journeyings  up  and  down 
the  seven  seas;  and  tho  he  jumps  from  one 
scene  to  another  without  warning,  he  is 
quite  candid  in  his  hope  that  it  Avill  not 
cause  his  readers  "any  discomfort."  "Let 
them  lay  it  to  the  habit  of  mind  engendered 
in  the  old  traveler  by  his  familiarity  and 
indifference  to  thousands  of  miles,"  he 
says,  for  "an  old  campaigner  like  myself 
thinks  nothing  of  an  eight-thousand-mile 
jump."  In  his  chapter  on  navigation  in  the 
Pacific,  the  first  of  the  book,  "Forty  Years 
on  the  Pacific"  (Oceanic  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York),  the  narrator,  Mr.  Frank 
Coffee,  writes  interestingly  of  what  he  calls 
"echo  seamanship"  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  as  follows: 

This  unique  form  of  navigation  I  wit- 
nessed in  Puget  Sound  and  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  which  are  noted  for  the  number- 
less islands  in  their  waters.  On  the  voyage 
the  ship  is  seldom  on  the  open  sea,  and  the 
going  is  smooth.  But  sometimes  in  spring 
and  autumn  Puget  Sound,  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  and  the  waters  between  them  and 
Alaska  are  fog-enwrapt.  In  summer,  too, 
occasionally,  a  forest-fire  will  contribute  a 
huge  pall  of  smoke  to  add  to  the  danger 
and  difficulties  of  navigation.  Between 
Victoria,  Seattle,  and  Vancouver  large  ships 
from  Australia  and  the  Orient  must  plow 
their  way  over  this  route  at  all  hours  and 
seasons.  The  navigators,  nevertheless, 
have  so  accustomed  themselves  to  finding 
their  way  by  echo  that  neither  fog  nor 
smoke-bank  can  interrupt  their  course. 
At  certain  periods  of  the  year  rain,  snow, 
and  wind  increase  the  hardships. 

To  beat  the  elements  at  their  worst,  the 
officer  on  watch  must,  first  of  all,  know 
the  time  the  engineer  is  making.  Of  course, 
he  must  possess  excellent  hearing  and  an 
accurate  measurement  faculty,  together 
with  a  qui  vive  alertness  that  is  attuned  to 
the  slightest  variation.  Not  for  an  instant 
must  he  forget  that  sound  travels  a  mile 
in  four  seconds,  and  his  reckoning  must 
be  absolute.  The  whistle  is  tooted  fre- 
quently, and  the  captain  must  gage  his 
position  by  the  echo-return  just  how  far 
he  is  from  rocks.  There  are  some  very 
narrow  passages,  and  all  the  skill  of  .the 
captain  is  called  into  play.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  iron  in  the  rocks  contiguous  to 
the  shore,  which  demagnetizes  the  compass, 
making  it  unreliable.  For  that  reason,  on 
board  some  of  the  ships,  the  use  of  the 
magnetic  compass  has  been  discontinued, 
and  the  gyroscopic  compass  is  used  in- 
stead. The  echo  is  a  source  of  many  sur- 
prizes, nd  a  good  yarn  is  told  of  Capt. 
Sid  Phillips,  a  Sydney  skipper,  who,  by  the 


way,  was  born  on  board  a  ship  in  Sydney 
Harbor.  It  appears  that  a  young  couple 
who  were  traveling  between  Victoria  and 
Vancouver  were  up  forward  under  the 
bridge.  Every  time  the  whistle  blew  the 
girl  would  giggle,  and  this  served  to  dis- 
tract the  captain's  attention  and  interfere 
with  the  echo  he  was  trying  to  concen- 
trate upon.  At  last  he  became  annoyed 
and  yelled  out  from  the  bridge: 

"Will  you   stop  your  noise,   so   I 

can  hear?" 

Naturally,  the  aural  sense  of  a  pilot  in 
these  fog-  and  smoke-blanketed  waters 
becomes  abnormally  acute,  which  will 
likely  prove  of  great  assistance  to  him  in 
other  regions  of  the  world.  This  was 
demonstrated  in  the  experience  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Barney  L.  Johnston. 
Johnston  acquired  his  skill  in  the  whistle- 
echo  system  through  years  of  work  on  the 
British  Columbia  coast,  where  the  fast 
express  ships  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  and-  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad 
are  navigated  in  all  seasons,  no  matter 
what  the  condition  of  the  weather,  and 
they  must  reach  their  destination  without 
loss  of  time.  At  one  time  he  was  skipper 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  steamship 
Prince  Rupert  out  of  Vancouver,  and  at  a 
later  period  he  was  one  of  the  Vancouver 
pilots.  In  1915hetookoneof  theCanadian- 
built  submarines  from  Montreal  across  the 
Atlantic.  Leaving  the  Canadian  service, 
he  was  given  a  lieutenant's  commission  in 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  in  command  of 
the  British  submarine  H-8.  When  in  the 
North  Sea,  he  struck  a  mine  which  blew 
off  the  forward  end  of  his  craft.  Luckily, 
the  bulkhead  held,  and  after  resting  on  the 
bottom,  to  effect  repairs,  he  managed  to 
grope  his  way  back  to  the  English  coast, 
where,  caught  in  a  fog,  he  navigated  into 
port  by  the  method  of  whistle-echo  from 
the  cliffs  on  shore.  As  a  result  of  this 
exploit,  he  was  made  lieutenant-com- 
mander of  his  new  ship,  the  D.  S. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  as  neatly 
and  comprehensively  tabulated  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Coffee  as  the  human  items 
on  the  confidential  visiting  list  of  a  society 
matron.  Those  whose  names  make  most 
immediate  appeal  to  the  average  reader 
are  Tahiti  and  Tonga.  Of  the  former  he 
writes: 

Every  traveler  has  extolled  the  beauty 
of'Tahiti.  The  Society  Islands,  of  which 
Tahiti  is  the  principal,  are  among  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  world,  and  form  one  of 
the  earliest  posts  of  the  London  Mission- 
arv  Society,  which  began  work  there  in 
1796. 

Called  Otaheite,  which  means  "From 
Tahiti,"  by  Captain  Cook,  history  has 
thrown  a  halo  of  romance  around  this  in- 
teresting group.  Cook  made  a  long  stay 
in  the  Society  Islands,  and  took  away  with 
him  on  his  first  visit  a  young  Tahitian 
named  Omai.  He  went  to  England  with 
his  distinguished  patron,  was  presented 
at  court,  was  introduced  to  the  fashion- 
able society  of  the  day,  was  shaken  by  the 
hand  by  George  III.,  and  was  taken  back  by 
the  great  navigator,  after  all  this  grandeur, 
to  Tahiti  in  1776. 

Two  years  later  Bligh  came  to  Tahiti  in 
the  Bounty  to  colPct  bread-fruit  trees, 
which  it  was  intended  to  transplant  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Bounty  stayed  in  Tahiti 
for  nine  months,  and  at  last  sailed  away, 
but  the  majority  of  the  crew  had  left  their 
hearts  in  the  keeping  of  the  beautiful  belles 
of  that  Pacific  paradise.  When  twenty- 
four  davs  out  from  Tahiti,  the  celebrated 
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mutiny  occurred.  Bligh  was  sent  adrift 
in  the  Bounty's  cutter  with  eighteen  of  the 
ship's  company  who  remained  faithful  to 
him,  and  after  enduring  terrible  hardships, 
eventually  safely  reached  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  The  mutineers  returned  to  Tahiti 
and  its  seductive  pleasures,  its  plenty, 
love,  luxury,  and  idleness,  and  then  some 
of  them,  with  a  number  of  young  Tahitian 
women,  sailed  far  away  to  hide  themselves 
on  Pitcairn  Island. 

Tahiti  has  become  an  appendage  of 
France,  mainly  as  the  result  of  conquest 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  early  in  January,  1844, 
Captain  Bruat  landed  a  strong  force,  hauled 
down  Queen  Pomare's  standard  and  hoisted 
the  French  flag.  The  islands  have  now  be- 
come the  chief  French  colony  in  the  eastern 
Pacific,  with  Tahiti  as  the  center  of  Gallic 
authority. 

Tahiti  is  formed  by  two  distinct  moun- 
tains of  great  elevation,  which  are  con- 
nected by  a  long,  narrow  isthmus  of  about 
three  miles  in  width.  Consisting  as  it  does 
of  volcanic  ridges  of  inexhaustible  fertility, 
and  valleys  watered  by  abundant  streams, 
this  island  is  of  much  commercial  value. 
Its  delightful  climate  brings  to  maturity  all 
the  products  of  the  tropics,  which  are  no- 
where to  be  found  in  greater  fulness  and 
perfection.  Papeete,  the  capital,  is  a  gay 
little  town,  remarkably  cosmopolitan  in  its 
elements  and  Parisian  in  its  '  tone  and 
manners.  The  main  thoroughfare,  which 
passes  through  Papeete,  continues  right 
round  the  island.  The  most  beautiful 
boulevards  in  the  town  are  opposite  the 
post-oT.ee  and  the  Governor's  residence. 

In  the  square  is  a  rotunda,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  residents  and  natives  assemble  to 
hold  their  fete  on  July  14 — the  anniversary 
of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  the  national  holi- 
day of  France.  A  week  before  the  fete,  the 
Governor  sends  a  small  steamboat  to  bring 
the  natives  to  the  festival,  which  is  opened 
on  the  13th  with  an  official  ceremony. 
The  natives  march  in  procession,  carrying 
on  bamboo  poles  supplies  of  live  pigs  and 
poultry,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  fruit  and 
other  products  of  the  islands. 

In  an  open  space  in  the  Parliament 
Buildings  a  show  of  all  the  articles  men- 
tioned is  held  and  prizes  are  awarded  by 
the  Governor.  Canoe  races  are  a  feature 
of  the  festival.  The  natives  are  a  fine  and 
handsome  people;  but  civilization,  disease, 
liquor,  and  admixture  with  Chinese  coolies 
have  deeply  affected  the  race  "surpassing 
all  others  in  physical  beauty"  that  excited 
Cook's  admiration.  Of  late  years  the  na- 
tive population  had  been  stationary,  neither 
increasing  nor  decreasing,  but  large  drafts 
of  young  men  volunteered  for  service  at  the 
front  with  the  French  Colonial  troops,  and 
this,  I  am  afraid,  will  have  the  effect  of 
greatly  reducing  the  population.  They 
traveled  to  New  Caledonia  via  Sydney 
to  undergo  drill.  The  poor  fellows  were 
not  used  to  wearing  boots,  so  they  went 
barefoot  and  carried  their  boots  across 
their  shoulders  and  often  caught  cold. 
Also,  the  recent  ravage  of  the  influenza 
in  Tahiti  has  sadly  depleted  the  native 
population 

To  the  east  of  Tahiti,  the  Tuamotu,  or 
Low  Archipelago,  extends  for  many  miles 
and  affords  rich  pearl-shelling  grounds. 
Owing  to  the  introduction  of  diving-ma- 
chines, the  pearl  shell  was  obtained  in  such 
immense  quantities  by  scooping  the  la- 
goons that  the  French  Government  intro- 


duced a  closed  season.  In  recent  years  no 
diving-machines  are  allowed,  and  native 
divers  are  only  permitted  to  dive  for  four 
months  in  the  year.  In  visiting  pearling 
grounds  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  1 
have  heard  almost  incredible  statements 
as  to  the  depth  to  which  divers  can  go. 
In  Torres  Straits,  Japanese  divers  reach 
greater  depths  than  any  other  pearl-divers 
engaged.  Female  divers  in  Ago  Bay, 
Japan,  who  cultivate  pearls,  dive  to  an 
incredible  depth,  but  in  the  Tuamotu 
group,  the  Tahitians  are  credited  with 
diving  nineteen  fathoms.  When  descend- 
ing, they  take  a  piece  of  lead  in  each  hand, 
and  upon  reaching  the  bottom,  drop  the 
lead  and  grab  a  pearl-shell  between  their 
fingers.  In  1899  an  old  man  dived  in 
seventeen  and  one-half  fathoms,  at  Hikuen, 
and  returned  to  the  surface  in  two  minutes 
and  forty-five  seconds,  bringing  up  two 
pearl-shells. 

Black  pearls  are  frequently  found  here. 
Jack  London,  in  one  of  his  novels,  accuses 
a  red-headed  storekeeper  at  Papeete  of 
dyeing  pearls  black  and  selling  them  to 
tourists.  Steps  were  taken  by  the  store- 
keeper to  prosecute  London  for  libel;  but 
the  author  had  such  convincing  proofs  that 
the  case  was  dropt. 

The  island  of  Morea.  about  twelve  miles 
from  Tahiti,  is  claimed  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  island  paradise  in  the  world,  rich 
in  flowers,  trees,  streams,  and  jagged 
mountains.  Alert-to  its  beauties,  a  mov- 
ing-picture company  sent  operators  from 
Los  Angeles  to  obtain  pictures. 

The  Gambier  Islands,  or  Mangareva,  are 
also  a  part  of  the  French  possessions.  A 
party  of  Mormons  first  attempted  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  people.  They  were  replaced 
by  some  French  Catholic  missionaries,  who 
arrived  in  1834.  The.  members  of  the 
United  States  surveying  expedition  who 
visited  the  islands  some  years  ago  re- 
ported that  they  were  much  imprest  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
on  Mangareva.  The  candlesticks  were  of 
pure  gold  and  the  altar  and  reading-desks 
were  composed  almost  entirely  of  pearls 
of  great  value.  The  pearl-fishers  upon 
returning  from  their  excursions  donate 
tithes  to  their  church. 

The  Marquesas  Islands  are  a  very  beau- 
tiful group,  and  the  natives  were  in  the  old 
days  accounted  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
tne  races  in  the  South  Seas,  but  they  are 
dying  off  with  appalling  rapidity;  Euro- 
pean and  Chinese  vices,  disease  and  change 
of  customs,  having  done  their  work.  In 
1850  the  islands  were  estimated  to  con- 
tain Ifif ty  thousand  inhabitants.  Now  there 
are  less  than  three  thousand.  If  this  rate 
of  decrease  goes  on,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
very  few  years  when  the  Marquesans  will 
have  vanished  altogether. 

I  can  not  conclude  this  chapter  on  Tahiti 
without  referring  to  a  remarkable  char- 
acter who  lived  there,  or  did,  till  a  little 
while  ago — Ernest  Wilfred  Darling,  the 
"nature  man,"  as  he  styled  himself,  who 
abandoned  the  customs,  food,  and  clothing 
of  every-day  civilization  of  American  cities, 
for  the  open  air,  the  fruit  diet,  and  the 
simple  life  of  Tahiti.  The  story  goes  that 
in  his  youth  Darling  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  Bible.  He  read  and  pondered 
over  it,  and  the  more  he  read  and  pondered, 
the  clearer  he  believed  that  man — the 
present-day  man — did  not  live  naturally 
as  the  Lord  intended  him  to  live.  Darling 
decided  that  he  would  eat  the  fruits  off  the 
trees,  abandon  the  clothing  that  genera- 
tions had  developed,  and  go  about  just  as 
created.  So  he  set  about  to  find  his  Eden, 
and  decided  that  Tahiti  fulfilled  his  de- 
mands.    Thither  he  went. 


The  Governor  presented  the  "crazy" 
American  with  a  piece  of  land  high  up  on 
the  mountains,  with  the  clear  understand- 
ing that  he  would  stay  there  with  his  pecu- 
liar ideas.  Fruits  and  herbs  grew  there  in 
plenty.  The  air  was  balmy  and  fine,  and 
the  view  delightful.  There  he  could  play 
"Adam  in  Paradise"  to  his  heart's  content. 
Darling,  acquiescent,  sallied  forth  and 
claimed  the  mountains.  Here,  indeed,  was 
his  dream  of  paradise.  In  this  world- 
forgotten  place  he  could  find  ample  time 
for  his  meditations.  On  the  top  of  his 
mountain  he  built  a  simple  hut  of  palm- 
leaves  and  branches.  He  changed  the  vir- 
gin soil  of  his  domain  from  a  wilderness  of 
tropical  waste  to  a  food-yielding  garden. 
In  a  short  time  he  grew  independent  of  the 
natives,  as  his  plantations  became  very 
productive.  He  lived  in  absolute  solitude. 
His  skin  became  the  color  of  bronze — his 
hair  and  beard  grew  long. 

When  Darling  had  lived  his  lonely  life 
for  more  than  a  year,  he  took  a  wife,  a 
comely  young  native  girl.  After  four  years 
of  this  life  came  the  test  of  Darling's  con- 
victions. An  uncle  of  his  died  and  willed 
him  a  fortune  of  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  under  the  conditions  that  he  leave 
his  island  wife,  return  to  his  native  land, 
and  live  like  a  normal  being.  But  Darling 
smiled  a  superior  smile  at  the  suggestion. 

"Why,"  he  explained,  "what  do  I  want 
with  money?"  "What  could  money  pro- 
cure me  better  than  I've  got — happiness, 
health,  and  peace  of  mind,  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  leading  the  life  that  I  know  God 
intended  man  to  live?" 

His  inheritance  went  elsewhere.  But  the 
philosopher  did  not  regret  his  decision.  He 
was  still  happy  as  ever  on  the  top  of  his 
mountain  on  the  lovety  tropical  island,  until 
influenza  killed  him,  December  18,  1918. 
To  the  end  the  natives  worshiped  him,  and 
the  Frenchmen  debated  over  him  at  their 
afternoon  absinthe  on  the  veranda  of  the 
Club  des  Etrangers  in  Papeete. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Tonga,  Ave  are  re- 
minded, is  the  one  remaining  nominally 
independent  kingdom  of  the  Pacific. 
Within  the  memory  of  many  who  have 
reached  their  three-score  years,  Mr.  Coffee 
remarks,  Tahiti,  Hawaii,  Fiji,  Samoa,  and 
Raratonga  have  been  independent.  Now 
the  French  tricolor  floats  over  Tahiti,  and 
the  American  ensign  over  Hawaii  and  part 
of  Samoa.  Fiji  and  Raratonga  are  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  but  Tonga,  while  under 
British  protection,  still  flies  its  own  flag. 
It  is  a  quaint  little  kingdom,  according  to 
Mr.  Coffee,  who  proceeds: 

The  Tonga  Archipelago  consists  of  three 
large  islands,  Tongatabu,  Haapai,  and 
Vavau,  and  about  a  hundred  smaller  ones, 
including  Niuafoou,  famed  for  the  size  of 
its  coconuts,  and  Xiuatobutabu,  some- 
times called  Keppell's  Island.  Many  of 
the  islands  are  mere  banks  of  sand  and 
coral,  giving  foothold  to  a  few  palms,  and 
nearly  all  are  on  a  dead  level.  Of  the  few 
lofty  islands,  Vavau,  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  group,  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  beauty 
and  its  lovely  landlocked  harbor,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  All  the  is- 
lands are  clothed  with  rich  tropical  vege- 
tation, feathered  with  waving  coconut 
palms  and  upon  any  of  them  the  jaded 
seeker  after  rest  might  easily  be  content 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days — "the  Avorld 
forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot" — for 
Tonga  is  one  of  the  few  places  that  remain 
absolutely  cut  off  from  the  outside  world, 
save  for  the  monthly  service  provided  by 
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Why  Thompson  Says,  "Use  Hammermill  Bond" 


THOMPSON,  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Forrest  Bucannon  Company,  ordering 
a  three  months'  supply  of  invoices,  state- 
ments, order  blanks,  and  letterheads — writes 
"Use  Hammermill  Bond"  on  his  order. 

There  was  a  time  when  Thompson  would 
have  asked  his  printer  to  submit  samples  of 
various  papers.  He  would  have  snapped 
them,  torn  them,  compared  prices  in  an 
honest  but  vain  effort  to  determine  in  this 
way  which  would  give  him  the  best  service 
and  the  best  value. 

As  the  result  of  experience,  Thompson 
learned  that  he  can  save  both  his  own  time 
and  his  firm's  money  by  saying  "Use 
Hammermill  Bond,"  selecting  from  Hammer- 
mill's  wide  variety  of  color  and  finish  the 
stock  best  suited  to  each  job. 

You  can  profit  by  following  Thompson's 
example. 


Hammermill  Bond  is  the  lowest-priced 
standard  bond  paper  on  the  market — the 
most  widely-used  business  paper  in  the  world. 
It  is  supplied  in  twelve  colors  besides  white, 
so  that  you  can  choose  a  different  color  for 
each  of  your  important  forms — you  can  use 
different  colors  for  your  various  depart- 
ments, your  branch  offices. 

This  method  of  color  identification  and 
classification  is  the  "Signal  System"  of  busi- 
ness. We  show  its  advantages  more  fully  in 
a  portfolio  of  specimen  forms  printed  on 
Hammermill  Bond,  which  we  will  send  you 
on  request. 

Your  printer  will  be  glad  to  see  you  standard- 
ize your  office  printing  on  Hammermill  Bond, 
for  he  knows  it  is  easy  to  obtain  quickly  any 
desired  color,  weight,  or  finish.  One  hundred 
representative  paper  merchants,  the  country 
over,  are  distributing  Hammermill  Bond. 


HAMMERMILL    PAPER    COMPANY,  Erie,  Pa. 

Look  for  this  watermark — it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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Hinges/    A  clumsy  world 
it  would  be  without   them. 

Human  invention  has  never  devised 

a  substitute.    In  a  simple  way  they  perform 

an  important  task  with  the  greatest  possible 

efficiency.  ^  U  °$  In  the  realm  of  business 

the  Mimeograph  is  an  important  hinge,  upon 

which  the  door  of  opportunity  swings  open 

to  larger  fields  of  service  and  profit.    With 

its  help  five  thousand  beautifully  printed  copies  of 
a  letter  may  be  ready  for  mailing  within  an  hour — forty 
and  more  thousands  a  day.    The  work  is  done  at  negligible 
cost  and  privately;  if  need  be,  under  your  intimate  super 
vision.    A  remarkable  economy  is  the  Mimeograph,  f 
the  rapid  reproduction  of  all  kinds  of  typewriting,  hand- 
writing, drawings,  etc.,  for  development  work  inside  and 
outside   of  the  organization.     Get   new   booklet  "L-9,! 
from  A.  B.   Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York 


or 
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the  Union  Steamship  Company  and  occa- 
sional sailing  craft.  The  Germans  before 
the  war  were  getting  a  strong  grip  on  the 
trade. 

Many  a  quaint  story  has  been  told  of 
the  way  in  which  the  brown  kingdom  has 
in  its  miniature  fashion  imitated  the  ways 
of  European  monarchies.  As  an  example 
of  their  self-imagined  importance,  it  may 
lie  mentioned  that  when  the  news  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  reached  the  islands, 
the  Tongan  Government  held  a  special 
cabinet  meeting  and  solemnly  passed  a 
resolution  to  observe  strict  neutrality,  and 
1  am  told  exactly  the  same  procedure  was 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  recent  European 
War.  Think  of  the  difference  it  would 
have  made  had  Tonga,  with  its  standing- 
army  of  twenty  warriors  bold,  with  their 
rusty  muskets  and  antiquated  pieces  of 
cannon,  lent  their  powerful  aid  to  the 
combatants! 

The  Tongan  members  of  Parliament  take 
their  business  very  seriously.  Every  mem- 
ber begins  his  speech  with  a  scriptural  quo- 
tation and  ends  with  one,  his  Majesty  set- 
ting the,  example  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne.  The  following  was  the  king's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  a  session  of 
Tonga's  congress: 

'"My  salutation  to  the  Nobles,  the  Pre- 
mier, and  the  Representatives.  The  first 
thing  that  it  is  right  we  should  do  is  to 
give  thanks  and  praise  to  the  Lord;  and 
in  the  rendering  of  these  thanks,  who  is 
capable  of  explanation  or  who  can  discuss 
it  and  when  is  the  time  to  speak  and  tell 
of  the  excessive  good  beyond  bounds  pre- 
cious and  important  that  have  been  ren- 
dered by  the  unforeseen,  and  also  we  in 
Tonga  that  we  should  be  fortunate  and  tha't 
all  should  be  well  with  the  Tonga  Islands, 
up  to  to-day  who  is  it  from  whom?  From 
your  people?  No!  Or  even  from  me? 
It  is  not  that.  Or  our  combined  strength? 
Who  can  so  much  as  dream  or  picture  the 
mountains  of  strength  by  which  worldly 
strength  depends,  such  as  the  possession 
of  extensive  countries,  and  millions  of 
people,  and  filled  with  great  wealth,  also 
possest  with  wisdom  and  learning.  These 
arc  the  living  stones  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  countries,  which  stand  like  great 
mountains  and  can  not   be  overcome. 

"But  the  existence  and  prosperity  of 
you  and  I  in  Tonga  this  day  is  from  the 
Lord  only.  Is  this  a  matter  to  stint  our 
thanks?  Think  of  the  great  number  of 
grave,  important,  and  difficult  Ihinu's  that 
have  happened  within  the  last  year.  Some 
governments  have  gone  to  war.  and  some 
countries  have  been  lost,  and  there  have 
been  famines  and  pestilences.  Therefore, 
when  it  appears  thus  that  our  Utile  group 
of  islands  has  been  broughl  safely  through 
it  all,  I  say  this,  and  I  think  you  are  of 
the  same  opinion  as  I  amr  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  condescension  to  us  in  Tonga. 
Ye-,,  be  praised.  That  the  promises  are 
still  sure. 

Continue  your  journey  in  peace, 

Never  fear  nor  tremble. 

Tlio  waves  he  great  and  winds  high. 

He  (the  Lord)  knows  the  path  by  which  to  go. 

"May  Heaven  look  down  with  favor  on 
your  Assembly  and  guide  your  efforts. 
Even  so.     The  Lord  be  with  you.     Amen." 

There  is  no  poverty  in  Tonga,  bul  there 
i<  no  wealth.  The  tribal  or  communal 
system  which  has  prevailed  from  time  im- 


memorial is  altogether  opposed  to  any 
member  of  the  tribe  accumulating  prop- 
erty. A  man's  relations  have  the  right  to 
come  and  live  with  him,  and,  if  necessity 
arises,  to  share  what  he  possesses.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  meanness  on  his  part  to 
refuse  a  request  from  a  kinsman.  One  of 
the  chiefs  lost  his  Tongan  wife  some  few 
years  ago.  He  married  a  Samoan  of  high 
rank.  Ever  since  his  house  has  had  con- 
stant visitors  from  her  Samoan  relatives. 
They  are  nearly  all  related  to  him.  because 
they  are  related  to  her.  These  Samoans 
came  to  Tonga  with  nothing;  they  re- 
turned with  well-stocked  sandalwood  chests 
which  they  had  "cadged"  from  their  rela- 
tive's husband,  who  would  not  break  Poly- 
nesian etiquette  by  refusal,  but  preferred 
to  get  in  debt  to  the  traders! 

Tonga  presents  a.  most  instructive  lesson 
to  Socialists.  There  are  to  be  seen  exhi- 
bitions of  both  the  strength  and  the  weak- 
ness of  Socialism.  They  are  a  people  with- 
out poverty,  but  a  people  withoul  indi- 
vidualism. There  is  no  place  in  Tongan 
Socialism  for  the  man  who  would  seek  to 
rise  above  his  fellows.  To  those,  whose 
ideals  of  life  are  realized  in  short  hours  of 
labor,  abundance  of  food,  and  neither  pov- 
erty nor  riches,  Tonga  should  be  Utopia. 
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A  WOMEN'S   INDUSTRIAL  FARM 
WHICH   REPLACED   A  PRISON 

ORGET  the  Past  and  Build  for  the, 
Future"  is  the  motto  of  the  Kansas 
State  Industrial  Farm  for  Women,  and  so 
successful  has  been  the  policy  that  neither 
bar  nor  fence  is  used  to  cage  the  inmates 
either  in  the  daytime  nor  when  night  brings 
added  temptations  to  escape.  The  prisoners 
operate  t  he  farm,  do  simple  household  work, 
fetch  and  carry  for  themselves,  are  per- 
mitted certain  responsibilities,  have  whole- 
some food  and  suitable  amusement,  and  the 
religious  element  is  not  forgotten.  But 
first  they  are  made  to  believe  that  their 
condition  is  not  hopeless,  that  past  mis- 
takes need  not  necessarily  mar  their  future 
lives.  Of  the  "lifers"  one  is  in  charge  of 
the  poultry,  and  she  evinces  no  desire  to 
leave  her  eggs  and  chickens.  When  Mil- 
dred Heed,  of  the  Topeka  State  Journal, 
went  to  the  farm  to  observe  conditions,  she 
confesses  that  she  was  rather  astounded  to 
notice  an  apparent  laxity  and  to  observe 
that  there  were  no  physical  bars  opposing 
opportunity  to  escape.  In  fact,  every 
avenue  to  liberty  was  open;  but  when  the 
evening  bell  rang  its  summons  to  a  well- 
laden  board,  all  the  "girls"  were  in  line, 
and  when  night  curtained  them  in  every 
pillow  had  its  head.  The  farm  has  none  of 
the  modern  conveniences.  Taste  for  luxury 
is  not  cultivated.  The  inmates  fetch  and 
carry  each  for  herself,  and  when  they  leave 
the  farm  they  have  a  feeling  of  self-depen- 
dence which  most  of  them  lacked  when  they 
came  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  Mrs.  Julia 
B.  Perry,  superintendent  of  the  farm,  gave 
the  writer  every  privilege  to  see  and  hear, 
and  she  ranged  the  farm  and  talked  to  pris- 
oners   as    she    pleased.      She    describes    her 

astonishment  when  at  the  end  of  a  pic- 
turesque road  the  farm  hove  in  sight  and 
she  alighted  before  a  rambling  white  farm- 
hous<>  on  a  sloping  blue-grass  lawn,  among 


gay,    old-fashoined    flowers    and     nestling 
vines: 

How  these  women,  most  of  them  of  hard- 
ened character,  serving  sentences  from  a 
few  weeks  to  life  terms — there  are  five 
"life-termers" — are  kept  on  a  forty-acre 
farm  without  surrounding  walls,  dungeons 
or  cells,  and  barred  windows  is  only  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Kansas  State  Industrial 
Farm  for  Women,  the  only  place  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States — yes,  in  the  world. 
"How  is  it  done?  How  are  the  prisoners 
kept  without  a  wall  around  them?"  are 
questions  that  kept  repeating  themselves 
to  me,  which  I  could  answer  only  partly 
alter  1  had  spent  several  days  at  the  farm. 
I  was  amazed  to  learn  later  that  a  "life- 
termer"  who  is  in  charge  of  the  poultry  on 
the  edge  of  the  farm,  who  would  be  able 
easily  to  make  her  escape,  and  who  is  en- 
tirely without  guard,  has  never  attempted 
to  escape  in  the  more  than  three  years 
which  she  has  spent   there. 

Few  Kansans  know  anything  about  this 
new  manner  of  reform  which  their  State 
has  adopted  for  women.  Ten  or  twelve 
other  States  have  become  so  interested  in 
the  Kansas  way  of  handling  its  women 
criminals  and  delinquents  that  they  have 
sent  representatives  to  the  farm  at  Lansing 
to  study  the  farm  and  its  plan.  When  Miss 
Maud  Miner,  government  sociological 
worker  and  inspector,  visited  the  farm,  she 
said : 

"  It's  great;   I've  seen  nothing  like  it." 
1  was  given  free  rein  to  go  where  I  pleased 
and  talk  to  whom  I  pleased  at  the  farm. 
There  was  no  hiding  of  facts,  records,  or 
conditions. 

"The  farm  is  an  open  book,"  Mrs.  Perry 
told  me,  "I  am  glad  to  have  you  come  to 
see  anything  and  to  write  anything  you  care 
about  it." 

Among  the  most  interesting  chapters  of 
the  "open  book"  is  the  one  concerning  the 
farm's  origin  and  history. 

Kansas  women  decided  that  women  no 
longer  should  be  kept  in  the  barred  cells 
behind  the  high  walls  of  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary at  Lansing.  About  the  time  of  their 
decision,  fostered  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Kansas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  Johnston,  Mrs. 
Noble  Prentis,  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Goddard,  the 
State  prison  was  crowded.  Because  of  this 
condition,  the  criminally  insane  had  been 
allowed  to  be  too  near  other  prisoners  and 
had  murdered  them.  Something  had  to  bn 
done  immediately  to  relieve  such  an  appall- 
ing condition. 

With  the  urgent  request  made  by  hun- 
dreds of  Kansas  women  influencing  them, 
and  with  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
prison  compelling  them,  the  legislators  of 
Kansas  passed  a  law  which  removed  the 
women  prisoners  from  the  State  prison  to 
the  farm  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  one  mile 
from  the  prison  at  Lansing,  four  years  ago. 
Under  that  law  it  was  a  part  of  the  Kansas 
State  Penitentiary.  Later  it  was  though  1 
best  to  make  the  farm  an  institution  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  prison  and  legis- 
lation made  the  farm  separate,  from  the 
prison,  beginning  July  1.  1918,  with  an 
appropriation  of  forty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Seventeen  women  prisoners  were  re- 
moved from  the  penitentiary  to  the  farm 
in  1910.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one 
building  on  the  farm,  the  farmhouse  now 
in  the  center  of  the  twelve  farm  buildings. 
In  war-time  when  women  with  social 
disease  became  a  menace  to  the  army 
camps,  legislation  made  it  possible  to  send 
such  women  to  the  State  Industrial  Farm 
for  Women.  However,  the  legislature 
made  no  provision  for  the  housing  of  such 
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women,  and  more  than  one  hundred  of 
them  lived  in  tents  in  the  farmhouse  yard 
until  farm  buildings  were  erected  for  their 
accommodation.  Tho  hurriedly  erected 
from  native  timber  in  about  three  weeks' 
time,  and  of  very  crude  nature,  the  build- 
ings then  erected  are  still  standing.  When 
the  wood  became  weather-beaten  and 
shrank,  leaving  huge  cracks,  weather-proof 
paper  was  placed  over  the  filled-up  cracks 
and  the  farm  management  made  the  heat- 
ing of  the  buildings  sufficient  to  keep  them 
entirely  comfortable. 

"Part  of  the  wonder  of  this  place  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  made  of  nothing,"  was  the 
comment  of  Miss  Miner,  government  in- 
spector. "It  is  remarkable  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  such  crude  equipment. 
It  makes  one  wonder  what  could  be  done  if 
the  farm  were  complete  and  modern." 

"The  crude  equipment  may  be  best  for 
the  purpose,"  Mrs.  Perry  told  me.  "The 
girls  are  taught  to  do  their  work  here  with 
the  plainest  and  most  common  utensils. 
They  have  to  carry  water  for  use  in  their 
cooking  and  for  their  personal  use.  Sup- 
pose that  we  had  everything  convenient 
and  up  to  date,  with  elaborate  materials 
for  the  work.  When  they  leave  the  farm 
after  using  expensive  equipment  they  would 
think  their  own  homes  hopelessly  crude, 
As  it  is.  almost  all  of  them  have  as  much  to 
work  with  at  home  as  we  have  here,  and 
they're  encouraged  to  make  the  most  of 
what  they  have." 

I  arrived  at  the  farm  on  Saturday,  too 
late  to  see  the  girls  at  their  Saturday  morn- 
ing work.  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  farm 
is  always  free  for  recreation.  I  went  over 
to  the  dining-room  building  with  Mrs. 
Perry,  where  she  said  the  girls  were  going 
to  dance  There  I  found  the  long  room 
had  been  cleared  of  its  chairs  and  folding- 
tables  and  practically  all  the  inmates  were 
dancing  about  to  the  music  of  popular  airs 
played  in  lively  fashion  by  one  of  the 
matrons.  Except  for  their  uniform  dress  of 
blue  chambray,  the  dancers  didn't  look  like 
inmates  of  an  institution.  They  seemed 
too  happy  and  care-free  to  be  in  a  penal 
institution. 

I  refer  to  them  as  "girls,"  for  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  farm's  inmates 
are  in  the  teens  and  twenties. 

Sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  big  room,  un- 
seen by  many  of  the  hundred  girls  who  wire 
dancing,  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  study 
them.  No  one  but  Mrs.  Perry  and  one  or 
two  of  the  matrons  knew  why  I  had  come 
to  the  farm,  so  that  I  could  talk  to  the  girls 
without  their  suspicion,  and  nearly  always 
found  them  willing  to  talk  to  me.  A  dark- 
eyed  girl  of  about  twenty  sat  next  to  me. 
She  seemed  to  watch  Mrs.  Perry  closely 
as  the  superintendent  walked  among  the 
girls. 

"How  do  you  like  Mrs.  Perry?"  I  asked 
her. 

"Oh,  we  all  like  Mrs.  Perry.  She's  the 
finest  woman  I  ever  knew,"  the  girl  replied, 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  warmth  of 
her  tone. 

"You  have  good  times  here,  don't  you?" 
I  ventured  further. 

"We  sure  do,"  she  said  promptly. 

The  writer  was  especially  struck  with  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  prisoners'  daily  fare. 
She  gives  an  appetizing  description: 

From  the  huge,  immaculate  kitchen, 
which   I  had  thoroughly  inspected,  came 


meat,  potatoes,  home-made  bread,  butter, 
real  milk  and  cream,  and  at  least  three 
fresh  vegetables  for  the  supper.  The  des- 
sert was  fruit.  Meals  are  planned  care- 
fully to  provide  a  balanced  ration  for  the 
girls,  because  their  activities  require  much 
food  fuel,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  farm 
to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the 
inmates  with  the  proper  food.  The  fresh 
vegetables  that  form  so  important  a  part 
of  the  diet  in  summer  are  put  up  in  thou- 
sands of  cans  for  winter  consumption.  In 
one  morning  while  I  was  at  the  farm  a 
group  of  girls  gathered  more  than  five  hun- 
dred ears  of  sweet  corn  for  canning,  and  I 
saw  rows  and  rows  of  large  jars  of  canned 
tomatoes  in  the  kitchen. 

Two  women  who  had  been  "brought  to 
the  farm  to  die"  were  pointed  out  to  me. 
Far  removed  from  death  or  even  from  ill- 
health  are  these  two  women  now.  One 
was  a  buxom  colored  woman  who  had  been 
an  emaciated  dope-fiend  a  few  months 
before,  and  another  was  a  healthy  Mexican 
woman  who  had  been  thought  to  be  in  the 
last  stages  of  decline  when  she  came  to  the 
farm  about  three  months  ago. 

I  watched  with  interest  the  baseball  game 
the  girls  entered  into  with  much  pep  after 
supper.  For  the  game  they  wore  white 
bloomer  suits  trimmed  with  blue.  Two 
picked  teams  took  part  while  other  girls 
sat  on  the  grass  "bleachers"  and  cheered 
the  players  lustily.  They  immediately  fell 
into  line  when  the  big  bell  rang,  and 
marched  back  from  the  baseball  field  down 
the  road  to  the  administration  building, 
where  Mrs.  Perry  stood  waiting  for  them. 
I  wondered  what  she  would  say  to  them. 
Standing  in  two  long  lines  before  her. 
flushed  and  laughing  from  their  fun  and 
exercise,  and  inclined  to  be  boisterous.  I 
was  sure  they  were  not  in  a  mood  for 
sermons  or  hymn-singing. 

"One-two — "  began  the  superintendent. 
In  a  flash  all  joined  loudly  in  yelling: 

One.   two.   three,   four,   five,   six,  seven, 
All  good  children  go  to  heaven; 
Eight,    nine.    ten.  eleven,  twelve. 

All  bad  children  go  to  

Rickety,   rackety,   ru-^s. 

We're  not  allowed  to  cuss. 

But  nevertheless  you  must  confess 

There's  nothing  the  matter  with  us. 

They  seemed  to  compete  with  each  other 
to  see  who  could  put  the  most  spirit  into  the 
yelling,  and,  watching  closely,  I  noted  that 
practically  every  face  was  laughing  when 
the  yell  was  finished.  I  wondered  again 
what  would  come  next. 

"  How  many  of  you  cussed  this  evening?" 
was  the  superintendent's  question,  much  to 
my  surprize,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  head  of  the  institution  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  occasion  for  a  sermon. 

"I  did,"  one  girl  said,  apologetically, 
"just  a  little." 

"I  did,"  said  another,  "but  just  because 
I  got  pretty  mad." 

"I  did.  too,"  a  third  confessed,  "but  it's 
the  first  time  in  a  long  time." 

"Hoav  many  have  honestly  tried  hard 
to-day?"  Mrs.  Perry  asked  them,  and 
practically  every  one  raised  her  hand. 

"Good  night,  girls,"  the  superintendent 
said.  And  they  all  bade  her  good  night 
and  filed  quietly  into  their  various  dormi- 
tories. A  small  group  of  girls  was  allowed 
to  come  into  the  administration  building 
for  a  half-hour  before  going  to  bed  that 
evening,  for  they  were  the  choir  of  the 
farm  church,  held  every  Sunday  in  the 
big  dining-room,  and  had  to  practise  an- 
thems for  the  service  the  next  morning. 
They  possest  excellent  voices  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  singing  the  sacred  music. 


One  of  the  chief  singers  was  a  young 
woman — a  maid  in  the  administration 
building — whose  unfortunate  past  involved 
the  murder  of  her  two  children  and  at- 
tempted suicide,  inspired  by  her  husband's 
mistreatment.  When  she  came  to  the 
farm  she  had  melancholia,  but  her  health 
has  improved  and  she  has  become  more 
cheerful  during  her  stay.  After  the  girls 
had  finished  practising  their  hymns  the 
writer  heard  the  piano  being  played  very 
softly,  and,  slipping  into  the  room  unob- 
served, saw  "Mary"  playing  over  some 
hymns.  Later  she  was  found  poring  over 
the  Sunday-school  lesson  they  were  to 
study  the  next  morning.  "Mary"  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  efficient  girls  at  the 
farm,  and,  in  addition  to  general  household 
work,  in  which  she  excels,  she  has  become 
proficient  in  nursing  through  constant  as- 
sistance in  the  farm  hospital,  and,  if  she 
receives  a  parole,  will  accept  the  offer  of  an 
excellent  position  she  has  received. 

Religious  service  at  the  farm  is  not  a 
farce,  the  observer  was  convinced;  and  she 
found  the  superintendent  to  be  a  woman 
of  understanding  and  sympatlry.  The 
writer  asked  Mrs.  Perry  to  say  something 
about  her  methods  in  dealing  with  the 
"girls": 

"I  try  to  emphasize  this  important 
truth."  she  replied,  "that  no  matter  how 
humble,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  no 
matter  how  retiring,  our  effort  is  to  make 
the  girl  feel  that  she  is  worth  something 
and  may  be  worth  much.  Every  life  has  a 
definite  value.  We  must  get  hold  of  the 
individual  who  purposely  and  persistently 
follows  a  purposeless  existence. 

"So  often  Ave  speak  of  our  industrial 
farm  as  the  place  where  the  ones  who  come 
to  us  may  have  the  second  chance,  or  the 
beginning  again,  where  all  their  mistakes 
and  all  their  heartaches  and  all  their  poor 
selfish  griefs  can  be  dropt  like  a  shabby  old 
coat  at  the  door  and  never  be  put  on  again," 
she  continued. 

"We  don't  expect  every  one  under  the 
farm's  influence  to  lay  aside  the  old  life  and 
cling  to  the  new,  but  we  get  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  some  of  the  seed  sown  will, 
perchance,  fall  on  good  ground.  We  know 
that  many  go  back  to  their  old  life.  But 
Kansas  has  decided  to  try  and  save  these 
women  rather  than  let  them  drift  to 
destruction." 

I  remembered  what  Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  had 
said  to  me  regarding  Mrs.  Perry. 

"The  success  of  that  farm  is  due  to  Mrs. 
Perry's  understanding  of  the  psychology 
of  those  women,"  he  told  me  before  I 
\isited  the  farm.  That  fact  must  be  the 
explanation  of  the  success  of  a  plan  which 
keeps  more  than  a. hundred  women  prisoners 
under  tho  State's  thumb  without  even  a 
barb-wire  fence. 

There  are  now  one  hundred  and  eight 
women  on  the  farm. 

"We  place  the  women  in  the  detention 
home  until  Ave  are  sure  they  are  physically 
strong  in  mind  and  body,"  Mrs.  Perry 
told  me.  "Our  second  step  is  to  arrange 
for  them  duties  that  Avill  occupy  their  minds 
and  bodies.  About  this  time  their  mistakes 
are  of  the  head,  and  not  of  the  heart.  They 
improve  slowly  but  surely  as  wre  place  stress 
on  the  value  of  improvement  of  self.  When 
their  will-power  has  strengthened  Ave  begin 
fitting  them  for  citizenship. 
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class,  every  essay  and  every  knowledge 
testing  quiz,  the  Eversharp  Pencil  is 
ever    ready    and    ever  keen.      Every 
precious  instant  it  saves  mental  effort, 
paper  and  lead  because  it  is  ever  sharp 
and  never  sharpened.     On  every  occa- 
sion it  leaves  a  neat,  legible  manuscript 
for  the  instructor  s  examination.  Wahl 
design  and  workmanship  give  it  relia- 
bility and  beauty .  In  all  sizes  and  styles, 
at  all  prices  from  $l.oo,  upward.  Make 
sure  you  get  Eversharp  —  the  name  is 
on   the  pencil.      Dealers    everywhere. 
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"Diseased  women  are  given  the  best 
of  scientific  treatment  for  their  ailment, 
and  no  work  they  are  given  to  do  at  the 
farm  interferes  with  the  treatment,"  she 
told  me. 

Industries  taught  the  girls  at  the  farm 
are  of  practical  nature.  Farming,  sewing, 
laundering,  cooking,  home  nursing,  and  va- 
rious household  duties  are  on  the  daily 
program,  with  girls  assigned  to  departments 
to  which  they  are  most  adapted.  I  was 
surprized  to  learn  that  a  group  of  seven  or 
eight  girls  have  done  practically  all  the 
crop-raising  this  season  at  the  farm.  They 
did  most  of  the  plowing  and  everything 
else,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  mowing 
done  by  a  man  from  the  State  prison. 

Twenty  acres  of  field  corn  in  prime  con- 
dition is  the  work  of  the  girls,  as  also  are 
three  acres  of  Kafir-corn,  two  acres  of  maize, 
ten  acres  of  potatoes,  nearly  ten  acres  of 
truck-gardening,  which  includes  onions, 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  beans,  peas,  radishes, 
cucumbers,  sweet  corn,  turnips,  beets, 
pumpkins,  cantaloupes,  watermelons,  pep- 
pers, caiTots,  and  potatoes.  The  girls 
have  raked  and  stacked  twenty  tons  of 
red  clover  hay.  The  crops  are  rotated 
in  order  to  get  the  most  return  from 
the  soil,  with  such  a  successful  result  that 
the  food  yield  has  reduced  the  per-capita 
food  estimate  for  the  farm  to  twenty-five 
cents,  the  lowest  per-capita  rate  in  any 
State  institution. 

In  the  home-making  department,  general 
principles  of  home  cooking,  sewing,  and 
laundering  are  simply  taught.  The  girls 
study  food  values,  canning,  preserving, 
jelly-making,  sick  diet,  and  home  sanita- 
tion and  furnishing.  After  learning  the 
simplest  stitches  they  are  allowed  to  make 
a  garment  of  their  own  choosing.  One 
girl  who  came  to  the  farm  before  she  had 
learned  to  sew  a  stitch  wore  away  from  the 
farm  a  black  poplin  dress  she  had  made  for 
herself. 

I  visited  the  home-making  department 
and  found  the  busy  girls  wearing  white 
aprons  and  caps  that  they  kept  spotlessly 
laundered.  I  could  not  help  but  notice 
the  neatness  of  their  work  and  their  interest 
in  it.  That  morning  they  made  more  than 
four  hundred  cookies. 

Recently  it  was  intimated  that  the  State 
of  Kansas  was  buying  tobacco  for  the  in- 
mates of  the  farm  and  that  practically  all 
the  women  there  smoke  cigarets.  I  asked 
Mrs.  Perry  concerning  the  matter,  and  she 
said: 

"Not  one  cent  of  State  money  is  spent 
for  tobacco.  Six  women  here  at  the  farm 
have  the  tobacco  habit.  I  know  that  they 
have  smoked  tobacco;  they  have  brought  it 
with  them  or  have  bought  it  with  their  own 
money.  The  prevailing  habit  of  women 
all  over  the  country  to  smoke  is  evidence 
that  the  smoking  of  cigarets  is  not  confined 
to  State  charges.  We  are  sorry  to  say  we 
get  our  full  share  of  them. 

"Many  of  our  women  are  addicted  to  the 
'dope  habit,'"  she  said.  "It  is  very  hard 
for  these  women  to  get  away  from  their 
'dope'  and  it  is  not  without  danger.  The 
addict  finds  her  system  calling  for  the  nar- 
cotic— whatever  it  may  be.  We  take  the 
tobacco  away  from  the  patient  as  soon  as 
we  believe  it  a  safe  thing  to  do. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  us  to 
make  all  tobacco-users  know  and  see  the 
harm  that  comes  from  its  use.  We  have 
marvelous  success  in  getting  girls  to  ab- 
stain from  the  habit,"  Mrs. Perry  concluded. 


As  I  rode  away  from  the  farm  that  after- 
noon, I  waved  to  a  group  of  the  farm  girls 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  They  had  been 
singing.  As  we  went  on  down  the  hill  to 
the  station  I  could  catch  the  words  of  their 
song:  "Let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by." 
If  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  service  the 
Kansas  State  Industrial  Farm  is  rendering 
to  the  State  and  to  the  inmates,  I  think  the 
doubt  can  not  hold  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  institution's  principle  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  most  hardened  of  women 
criminals  on  their  honor,  wiling  to  "Let 
the  rest  of  the  world  go  by"  until  they  are 
fit  to  join  the  world  again. 


POLITICS  AND  MEN  POLITICIANS,  AS 
SIZED   UP  BY  MRS.  HOGAN 

"\  JiT HEN  they  have  solved  the  superfi- 
*  »  cial  perplexities  of  politics  and  dis- 
covered that  it  is  really  easier  to  choose  an 
upstanding  candidate  than  it  is  to  draw  a 
good  hand  in  poker,  Mrs.  Hogan  and  Mrs. 
Cassidy  may  not  be  satisfied  with  a  copy 
of  The  Congressional  Record  and  a  package 
of  cabbage-seed.  Charles  Johnson  Post  in 
Good  Housekeeping  affords  us  a  fictional 
illustration,  somewhat  in  the  style  made 
famous  by  Mr.  Dooley,  of  how  Mrs.  Hogan 
may  use  her  own  judgment  instead  of  lean- 
ing on  her  husband's  wit  in  marking  the 
ballot.  Mrs.  Cassidy  is  still  sputtering  in 
a  sea  of  doubt,  but  Mrs.  Hogan,  who  per- 
haps has  wielded  a  heavy  flatiron,  has 
opinions  of  her  own  on  woman  labor,  bab- 
ies, sweat-shops,  and  expensive  automo- 
biles. Mrs.  Hogan  pours  the  tea,  crumbles 
her  biscuit,  and  announces  an  opinion, 
whereupon  the  dialog  is  launched: 

"It's  a  wundherful  thing  t'undershtand 
pollytics,"  said  Mrs.  Cassidy  admiringly. 
"'Tis  a  gift  ye  have!" 

"Tis  no  gift.  I  know  nothin'  av  polly- 
tics," replied  Mrs.  Hogan  firmly,  "an  th' 
less  wimmin  know  av  pollytics,  th'  more 
intilligint  will  be  their  votes.  I  don't  care 
how  manny  political  par-rties  th'  min  have 
av  they'd  only  leave  pollytics  alone. 
Dinny's  th'  pollytician  av  th'  fam'ly — 
there's  nivir  a  time  that  he  doesn't  know 
th'  best  av  reasons  f'r  votin'  f'r  th'  worst 
av  men.  Along  about  iliction  time  he  goes 
as  mad  as  th'  iliphant — scared  av  a  mouse 
that  like's  not  is  only  th'  ghost  av  a  mouse 
annyhow — an'  thrackin'  mud  inty  th'  house 
so's  he  can  throw  th'  lukkin'-glass  out  av 
th'  windy  an'  carry  th'  mattress  down- 
shtairs  in  th'  belief  that  th'  counthry's  afire. 
I'd  no  more  thrust  Dinny  in  pollytics  than 
I  wud  a  monkey  in  a  candy  facthry." 

Mrs.  Hogan  laughed  at  her  own  whimsy, 
while  Mrs.  Cassidy  smiled  vaguely. 

"Me  own  Jawn  said  as  how  he  wud  show 
me  how  t'vote,  come  ilietion-day,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Cassidy.  "'Tis  a  grateful 
feelin'  t'  be  able  t'  lean  on  th'  ar-rm  av  a 
shtrong  man." 

"Th'  min — oh,  th'  min — they're  all 
alike!"  announced  Mrs.  Hogan.  "Me 
Dinny  said  th'  same  t'  me.  An'  well  do 
I  rimimber  Dinny  comin'  home  with  a 
sample  vote.  'I'll  show  ye  how  f  mar-rk 
it  right,'  says  he.  'Pit  a  crass  in  th'  circle 
here,'  he  says.  'What'll  that  do?'  says  I. 
'Ye'll  be  votin'  a  shtraight  ticket  an' 
savin'  yer  counthry!'  says  he.  'Ye  must 
be,'  says  he,  'either  a  Dimmycr-rat  or  a 
Raypooblican.  An'  praise  be,'  he  says, 
'  that  ye  married  an  intilligent  ma-an,  so's 
ye'll  be  savin'  yer  counthry  from  th'  dis- 


asters av  the  Raypooblicans.'  'Well,' 
says  I,  'Mrs.  Hicks,  down  be  th'  droog- 
store,  says  th'  counthry's  rooned  entirely 
if  th'  Dimmycrats  has  a  chanst  at  it?' 
'Tut,'  says  he,  'her  husbin'  is  a  daylooded 
Raypooblican  malefacthor  av  no  intilli- 
gence!'  'Well,'  I  says,  'shud  she  not  vote 
th'  way  her  husbin'  tells  her  to  th'  same  as 
me?'  'Well,'  says  Dinny,  takin'  a  long  an' 
comforthable  pull  on  his  pipe,  '  I  nivir 
thought  annyhow  that  th'  wimmin  votin' 
wud  do  annythin'  more  than  make  twice  as 
much  countin'  for  th'  iliction  clerks  t'  do.' 
'Oh,  ye  didn't,  did  ye?'  says  I.  'No,'  says 
he,  takin'  another  puff  on  th'  pipe.  An'  I 
was  shtuck!" 

"What  did  ye  do?"  asked  Mrs.  Cassidy 
anxiously. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Hogan  frankly,  "it 
was  me  fir-rst  attimpt.  So  I  put  th'  crass 
in  th'  circle  an'  voted  shtraight  like  Dinny 
tould  me.  Thin  I  put  th'  names  I'd  voted 
for  in  me  pocket.  An'  I  watched  thim. 
I  felt  that  I  hired  thim  t'  do  a  job  for  me. 
Wanst  in  a  while  I'd  write  thim  a  letther." 

"Sure,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Cassidy,  "they 
do  be  too  busy  with  th'  gran'  affairs  av  th' 
counthry  to  pay  attintion  t'  us!" 

"Ye'd  be  surprized — but  they're  not," 
replied  Mrs.  Hogan.  "I  get  th'  longest 
letthers  from  me  Congrissman  an'  me  hired 
man  in  th'  Legislachoor.  'Tis  that  way  I 
got  acquainted  with  min's  pollytics.  I'll 
read  ye  wan." 

She  fished  around  in  the  cupboard  drawer 
and  drew  one  forth.  "  'Tis  from  me  Con- 
grissman.    It  says: 

"'COMMITTEE     ON     DaXDELIONS 
IN     THE 

Capitol  Lawn 

Washington,  D.  C. 

"'Me  dear  Madam:  Thank  ye  for  yer 
valyooble  letther.  I'm  always  glad  t'  hear 
from  wan  av  me  valyood  constituents  an' 
hope  ye'll  not  fail  t'  write  mo  anny  time 
with  suggistions,  tho  'tis  thrue  that  I  always 
throw  th'  letturs  in  me  scrap-basket — onless 
it's  from  wan  av  th'  heavy  conthributors  to 
me  campaign  expinses.  But  th'  writin'  av 
thim  plasos  you,  an'  this  with  a  handshake 
an'  a  little  jollyin'  at  iliction  time  will  give 
me  yer  vote  th'  nixt  time. 

"  'When  I  can't  agi'ee  with  ye,  I'll  frankly 
differ,  even  if  I  prove  me  lack  av  intilligence 
be  so  doin';  therefore  I  expie'  ye  to  rispic' 
me  conscientiousness — an'  don't  forget  to 
vote  f'r  me. 

"  'Ye'll  be  glad  t'  know  av  th'  splendid 
condition  av  th'  nation's  affairs  undher  me 
an'  our  gran'  par-rty.  Dan  Costigan's  got 
th'  conthrac'  for  haulin'  th'  ashes  from  th' 
old  schoolhouse.  Three  av  our  noble  pa- 
thriots  is  now  runnin'  ilivators  in  th'  gov- 
ernmint  buildin's  here  as  th'  result  av  me 
shtatesmanlike  efforts.  I  have  now  at  me 
dishposal  f'r  th'  benefit  av  me  constityents 
more  than  six  thousand  pounds  av  Govern- 
ment printed  litheraehoor  for  me  consti- 
tyents— free.  I  thraded  them  from  th' 
Southern  Congrissmin  from  districts  where 
illiteracy  an'  th'  shotgun  gives  thim  a 
stranglehold  on  Congrissional  mileage.  I 
gave  thim  thirty  pounds  av  chewin'  to- 
bacco— at  me  own  expinse — an'  a  mail-sack 
of  seeds  th'  Department  av  Agriculchoor 
give  me  free. 

"  'We're  ma-akin'  th'  gr-ran'  showin'  for 
our  par-rty.  Ivry  time  th'  other  par-rty 
tries  t'  do  annything,  whether  it's  good  or 
not,  we  choke  it  t'  death.  What  th'  coun- 
thry needs  is  increased  pr-roduction  av  all 
kinds,  so  we're  puttin'  all  th'  taxes  on  thim 
that  projooees  annythin'.  Thus  th'  more 
they  projooce,  th'  easier  will  it  be  for  thim 
t'  pay  their  taxes.     It  will  result  in  th' 
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A  Monument  t<>  Motor  Truck 
Transportation.  This  Diamond  T 
is  still  efficiently  performing  its 

duties  after  8  years  of  hard  service. 


"Running  on  Velvet" 


R 


lUNNING  ON  VELVET"  means  getting 
the  kind  of  service  out  of  your  Diamond  T 
truck  that  the  Heppes-Nelson  Roofing 
Company,  of  Chicago,  makers  of  Flex-a-Tile  House 
Tops,  got  out  of  theirs.  "Our  first  Diamond  T,  a 
4-tonner,  was  bought  8  years  ago,  and  is  still  giving 
good  service  10  hours  a  day.  We  have  three  more 
that  are  7,  5  and  3  years  old,  of  iy2<  3  and  5  tons 
capacity."  Notice  what  Mr.  C.  E.  Fogle,  their 
Traffic  Manager,  has  to  say  about  Diamond  T's 
general  usefulness,  and  the  question  of  the  value 
that  still  remains  after  long  service: 


"  Depreciation  couldn't  very  well  be  any  less  than 
we  have  found  it,  for  after  charging  off  20%  a 
year  for  the  first  five  years,  we  have  three  of  our 
trucks  '  running  on  velvet.'  The  appraisers 
recently  set  a  value  of  well  over  $1,000  apiece 
on  these  same  trucks,  and  they  were  put  back 
on  the  books.  They  are  good  for  several  years' 
more  service.  Our  drivers  like  these  Diamond  T 
trucks  and  because  of  this  take  unusually  good 
care  of  them,  keeping  the  trucks  well  oiled  and 
greased.  All  of  our  drivers  have  been  with  us 
over  three  years." 


All  the  information  you  want,   and  local  dealer's    name,  on  request. 


DIAMOND      T      MOTOR      CAR      COMPANY 


4S05      WEST      26TH      STREET 


CHICAGO,     ILLINOIS 
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Herschell  —  Spillman  Motors 
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AN  afternoon  at  golf   or  tennis  with  its   health   invigorating  activity  counts 
much  in  your  out-door  life. 

Equaling  even  the  enjoyment  of  the  old  time  "19th"  hole  is  the  assurance  that 
your  ride  to  the  club  will  be  swift  and  sure  —  and  the  Herschell- Spillman 
"Motor's  the  Thing"  that  gives  you  this  assurance. 

This  is  the  logical  result  of  Herschell -Spillman  scientifically  correct  design, 
mechanically  fine  construction,  and  scrupulously  rigid  supervision  of  production 
in  all  its  ph 

rade  motors  sincejiincteen  hundred 

S 


of  the  Field" 


SCHELL-  SPILLMAN  MC 
North.  Tonawanda,-  N.T 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


gr-randest  increase  av  pr-roduction  th' 
wur-ruld  has  iver  seen.  I  expiel  th'  in- 
crease av  pr-roduction  will  be  so  enormous 
that  it  will  be  a  source  av  great  embarrass- 
ment to  th'  Raypooblicans  to  know  bow 
f  privint  it.  Th'  Elaypooblicans  bave  seen 
this  an'  with  all  their  united  an'  div'lish 
ingenuity  ar-re  thrying  to  put  more  taxes 
on  pr-roduction  so's  to  claim  th'  credit  for 
what  happens. 

"Tongriss  expic's  t' pul  more  taxes  on 
th'  farmer  so's  he'll  raise  more;  more  taxes 
on  th"  business  ma-an  so's  he'll  do  more  busi- 
ness; more  taxes  on  tools  an'  machinery 
so's  they'll  cost  more  and  be  used  betther. 
Congriss  will  make  th'  postage  higher  so's 
you'll  use  th'  mails  more.  We're  goin'  to 
help  th'  man  that  wur-ruks  for  a  salary  be 
taxin'  his  salary  more  so's  th'  boss  will  bave 
t'  give  him  a  raise.  Whin  he  gets  th'  raise, 
his  taxes'U  be  higher,  so  thin  th'boss'll  have 
1'  give  him  another  raise.  We're  goin'  1' 
shpread  prosperity  ivrywhere.  Th'  Ray- 
pooblicans have  th'  same  idea  too  but  we 
beat  thim  to  it.  Thanks  f  this  gr-reat 
dishcovery  th'  goolden  age  av  enor-rmoiis 
production  is  li'ble  t'  be  here  before  it's 
your  splindid  pr-rivilege  f  vote  for  me 
agin.  We  Dimmycr-rats  are  dethermined 
that  th'  Raypooblicans  shall  not  shteal  from 
us  th'  honor  av  this  momintous  dishcovery 
— tho  they're  thryin'  har-rd. 

'  'I  hope  ye'll  not  listen  t'  th'  mischief- 
makers  that's  pointin'  out  that  Pa'm  Beach 
an'  Xooport  an'  sim'lar  fash'nable  cinters, 
that  pr-rojooces  nothin',  is  not  taxed  much. 
They're  taxed  somethin'  hidjus  under  th' 
laws.  Manny  a  fam'ly's  no  longer  able  f 
affoord  more  than  six  or  eight  an ty mobiles 
where  formerly  a  dozen  or  more  was  naw- 
thin'  to  thim.  Frequent  a  proud  fam'ly's 
been  compilled  t'  sacrifice  all  but  twinty  or 
thirty  av  their  servants  an'  put  on  their 
own  shtoekin's  f'r  th'  first  time.  If  we  have 
to  put  a  tax  on  sugar,  let  me  emphasize  th' 
fact  that  it  will  cost  th'  rich  five  cints  a 
pound  more  for  their  sugar  just  th'  same  as 
it  does  th'  poor.  Dimmocr-racy  means 
equality  f'r  all,  praise  Gar-rd. 

"  "Tis  a  wondherful  thing  that  wimmin's 
got  th' vote  at  last — even  tho  I  did  oppose  it. 
for  I  thought  it  couldn't  get  by — if  so  be 
she  votes  right.  1  hope  ye'll  vote  right  so 
that  I  can  continue  me  splindid  record  for 
riprisintin'  wumman,  lovely  wuniman. 

'  Let  me  again  assure  ye  that  I'm  honor- 
ed whin  ye  write  f  m< — even  if  1  do  throw 
yer  letther  in  th'  waste-basket.  I'm  sendin' 
ye  a  splendid  speech  I  nivir  shpoke,  but  th' 
Governmint  prints  it  free.  Please  let  me 
hear  from  ye  again, 

"Most  cordially  yours, 

"Simeon  Bulgin." 

"Did  ye  answer  it':"'  inquired  Mrs. 
Cassidy. 

"I'm  waitin'  till  diction  day,"  said  Mrs. 
Hogan. 

"It  sounds  like  a  rale  ginteel  letther  t' 
me,"  observed  Mrs.  Cassidy.  "Th'  Con- 
grissmin  an'  th'  Legislachoors  have  a  dale 
on  their  minds." 

'They  do  indadt — a  dale  av  junk!" 
replied  Mrs.  Hogan  indignantly.  "Do 
they  think  th'  wimmim'll  ta-al*e  th'  same 
kind  av  pblanderin'  as  th'  nun?  D'ye 
think  wimmin's  only  inth'rested  in  school- 
houses  for  to  know  who's  got  th'  conthrac' 
for  haulin'  away  th'  ashes'/  Th'  throuble 
with  th'  in  in  in  pollytics  an'  ivrywhere  else 
is  that  they  don't  know  nothin'  but  how  to 
pick  each  other's  pockets. 


PILSUDSKI.   PLOTTER   AND   SOLDIER. 
OF  THE   NEW   POLAND 

WHEN  Pilsudski  led  his  Polish  legions 
into  the  Ukraine  and  drove  the 
Russian  "Reds"  into  helter-skelter  flight ; 
when,  again,  after  the  Soviet  hordes  had 
turned  the  tables  on  him,  he  sent  them, 
routed  and  panic-stricken,  into  the  Pripet 
marshes,  the  world  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that,  possibly,  here  was  another  military 
genius  whose  name  would  head  a  chapter 
in  history.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Josef 
Pilsudski.  whose  early  life  was  spent  in 
plotting,  prison,  and  exile,  is  to-day  one  of 
Poland's  national  heroes.  His  life  story  is 
typical  of  that  of  his  country.  lie  has 
endured  personal  suffering  and  privation, 
waiting  patiently  for  his  day.  When  the 
torch  was  lit  in  Serajevo  and  Europe  burst 
in  flame,  Pilsudski's  hour  struck.  As 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Iowa)  News  relates 
and  comments: 

He  was  born  on  the  family  estate  at 
Zulow,  Lithuania,  in  November,  1867,  his 
family  being  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  in  Poland.  His  mother  was  a 
Billewicz.  Four  years  before  he  was  born 
there  was  a  Polish  revolt  againsl  Russian 
domination,  and  one  of  his  uncles  on  Ids 
father's  side  was  killed  in  that  uprising. 
His  mother  taught  him  the  history  of 
Poland,  and  at  fourteen  she  sent  him  to  the 
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"I've  nivir  believed  that  pollytics  shud 
enther  th'  home,  but  I've  always  believed 
that  th'  home  shud  enther  pollytics  with  a 
broom  an'  a  mop  an'  a  few  shtrong  disin- 
fectants an'  do  a  bit  of  tidyin'  up.  1  want 
no  babies  wurukin'  in  cannin'  facthries  an' 
cotton-mills  before  they're  old  enough  for 
th'  kindergarten.  An'  1  want  to  commit 
contimpt  av  coort  whin  a.  judge  says  that 
th'  liberthies  av  childhood  must  not  be 
infringed  beprivmtm'  thim  from  wurukin'. 
I  want  no  ehildher  wurukin'  in  th'  glass 
facthries  an'  foundhries  because  they'll  do 
it  cheaper — an'  th'  boss  needs  a  more  ix- 
pinsive  autymobile.  1  want  no  gur-ruls  'r 
wimmin  workin'  like  a  donkey  ingine  in  a 
slit  one-quarry  whin  1  hey  ought  to  be  sewin" 
baby-clot  lies  an'  praetisin'  lullabys.  So  ye 
see,  Mrs.  Cassidy,  I  know  nothin'  av  polly- 
tics—for  there  isn't  wan  av  these  thing! 
that's  pollytics.  There's  no  doubt  thai 
wimmin's  votin'  is  goin'  to  ma-ake  a  mess 
out  av  pollytics — at  anny  rale.  I  hope  so." 

"I'm  glad  f  hear  ye  say  ye  believe  wim- 
min's thrue  pla-aee  is  in  th'  home."  said 
Mrs.  Cassidy.  "Th'  home  is  th'  cor-rner- 
shtone  av    fell'   country." 

"Sure."  rejoined  Mrs.  Hogan,  "sure 
wimmin's  place  is  in  th'  home — an'  th' 
whole  count hry  is  her  home.  1  want  it  1' 
be  as  nate  an'  daeinl  an'  rispietable  as  a 
home  shud  be.  Ye  don't  run  a  home  f 
ma-ake  a  profit,  but  for  th'  comfort  an' 
silf-rispict  an'  ehildher  an'  gran'childher  in 
it.  Ye  run  a  home  so  that  th'  ehildher  in  it 
shall  have  a  better  chanst  than  what  ye  had 
f'r  yersilf.  'Twas  wimmin  that  invinted  t  h' 
home,  an'  min  that  invinted  poker  an'  pol- 
lytics an'  business  an'  thin  wrapt  up  what 
was  left  av  their  souls  in  a  dollar  bill." 

"I  don't  see  what  poker  an'  pollytics  an' 
business  has  t'  do  with  each  other?"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Cassidy  mildly. 

"They're  all  alike."  retorted  Mrs.  Hogan. 
lifting  the  tea-cosy  from  the  brown  pot. 
"excip'  that  undher  th'  law  no  nia'an  is 
allowed  t'  cheat  in  poker," 
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high    school    at    Vilna.      At    eighteen    he 

entered  the  University  of  Krakow  to  study 
medicine,  but  after  one  year  he  was  ex- 
pelled because  he  was  too  active  in  politics. 
He  went  back  to  Vilna,  where  he  continued 
his  political  activities.  There  came  to 
Yilna  a  delegate  of  the  all-Russian  uni- 
versities, who  proposed  to  Pilsudski  and 
his  followers  that  they  join  in  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  the  Czar.  It  is  recorded  the. 
young  Pole  refused  the  proposal  in  these 
words: 

"We  are  not  interested  in  a  change  in 
the  government  of  Russia.  We  are  inter- 
ested only  in  I  he  freedom  of  Poland." 

But  the  allempl  on  the  life  of  the  Czar 
was  made.  The  Russian  secret  police  had  a 
record  of  the  meeting  at  Vilna.  They 
arrested  one  by  one  the  young  Poles  who 
had  attended  it  and  soil  them  to 
Siberia.  Josef  Pilsudski  thus  became  one 
of  Ihe  numerous  political  exiles  to  that 
bleak  and  barren  land.  There  he  remained 
live  years,  before  he  was  pardoned  in  a 
general    amnesty    proclamation.      He    re- 

1  nrned  to  Yilna. 

Upon  reaching  his  native  country  he 
made  a  public  statement  which  to-day  has 
considerable  significance.  He  said  he  had 
spent  his  five  years  in  Siberia  studying 
Russian  psychology.  He  summed  up  his 
studies  thus: 

"All  Russians,  even  the  most  radical, 
are  born  imperialists.  The  basic  character 
i  f  the  Russian  is  an  elemental  centralist ic 
tendency.  They  have  an  oriental  mind 
which  can  not  stand  a  diversity  in  civiliza- 
tion. They  are  too  easily  tired  and  an; 
trying  to  obtain  a  uniformity  in  life  that 
will  make  them  free  of  complications.  I 
have  never  yet  met  a  Russian  who  was 
a  republican." 

There  followed  years  of  plotting  for 
Poland's  freedom.  Pilsudski  formed  the 
Polish  socialistic  party,  the  basic  creed  of 
which  was  freedom  for  Poland.  lie 
became  the  editor  of  its  organ,  Rovotnik. 
For  his  activities  he  was  arrested  and 
incarcerated  at  Petrograd.  After  some 
months  behind  t  ho  bars'  a  friend  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  prison  medical 
staff,  and  Pilsudski.  seeing  his  opportunity, 
feigned  insanity.  Finally,  out-  day  both 
he  and  the  medical  friend  disappeared. 

About  this  time  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan  broke  out.  Ever  hopeful, 
Pilsudski  went  to  Japan  to  seek  aid  for  his 
country,  but  could  not  get  it.  In  1905  the 
social  revolution  in  Russia  broke  out. 
But  Pilsudski  took  no  part  in  it.  He  organ- 
ized instead,  in  scattered  units  of  ten  men 
each,  a  total  of  2,000  men.  sworn  to  im- 
plicit obedience  to  him.  Under  his  direc- 
tions these  small  groups  began  raiding 
police-stations,  railroad-depots  and  cars, 
liquor-stores,  etc.  It  is  said  that  to  stop 
the  [outbreaks  of  the  Pilsudski  bands, 
Russia  at  one  time  had  as  many  as  250,000 
soldiers  in  Poland. 

When  the  world-war  broke  out  in  191  1 
all  but  1.000  of  the  trained  soldiers  of 
Poland  were  mobilized  in  either  the 
German,  Austrian,  or  Russian  armies. 
Pilsudski  collected  Ihe  1.000  at  Krakow. 
where  he  raised  Ihe  Polish  flag.  He  sent  his 
1,000  into  Russian  Poland  and  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Poland. 

At  that  time  he  made  another  significant 
utterance.  "We  start  fighting  Russia,"  he 
said.  "We  shall  probably  finish  fighting 
ol  her  nations." 

The  Polish  ligionnaries  were  sent  into 
tho  worst  fighting  spots  by  the  Central 
Powers.  In  1915  the  Germans  entered 
Warsaw,  and  Pilsudski  gave  orders  that 
there  should  be  no  more  recruiting  for  his 
legions.     "Russia  is  beaten  now,"  he  said. 
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A       MILLION       MILES 


CJfxe 


Somewhere  on  the  top  of  the  world, 
there  is  a  peak  which  dull  care  has 
never  climbed. 

You  can  go  there  light-hearted  in 
a  Jordan,  for  it's  always  happy  in 
the  hills. 


Lighter  than  any  on  the  road  for 
its  wheelbase,  rare  in  beauty  and 
supremely  balanced,  it  weighs  only 
2800  pounds— 1400  forward  and 
1400  astern. 

Smooth  in  power  and  cushioned 
in  every  steel  tendon  to  the  point 

JORDAN  MOTOR  CAR  CC 
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O  M       DULL       CARE 


of  silence,  it  sneaks  through  the 
busy  traffic  press  of  cities,  and  leaps 
forward  to  the  throttle  in  the  hills. 


Reliable  and  strong  in  economical 
service,  finished  and  appointed  in 
exquisite  care,  here  is  a  motor  car 

NY,   Inc.,    Cleveland,    Ohio 


which  inspires  a  certain  dignified 
respect  which  even  owners  cannot 
quite  explain. 

The  secret  lies  in  three  words: 

Reliability — economy — distinction 
— lift  the  Jordan  far  above  the  mass. 
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But  One  Cent 

Serves  that  dish  of  Quaker  Oats 

When  you  think  of  high  food  cost  think  also  of  Quaker  Oats.  One 
cent  still  serves  a  large  dish  of  this  food  of  foods. 

Other  breakfast  dishes  cost  many  times  as  much.  Meats,  eggs 
and  fish,  for  the  same  calory  value,  average  nearly  ten  times  the  cost. 

No  price  can  buy  a  better  food.  The  oat  is  the  greatest  food  that 
grows.  It  is  almost  the  ideal  food  in  balance  and  completeness.  Its 
fame  is  age-old  as  a  body-builder  and  a  vim-food. 

Quaker  Oats,  whatever  they  cost,  would  be  the  proper  breakfast. 
It  is  wise  for  everyone  to  start  the  day  on  oats.  But  the  cost  is  a 
trifle.    It  means  not  only  better  feeding  but  a  vastly  lower  food  cost. 

Quaker  Oats  should  be  your  basic  breakfast.  It  was  always  im- 
portant, but  never  so  much  as  now. 


Cost  Per  1,000 
Calories 

Quaker  Oats  .  .  .  .  SVzc 
Average  Meats  ....  45c 
Average  Fish       ....    50c 

Hen's  Eggs 60c 

Vegetables     .      .     .  lie  to  75c 


Saves  35c  a  meal 

\o*e  the  cost  per  calory  of  some 
necessary  foods,  based  on  prices  at  this 
writing.  The  needed  breakfast  calories 
in  Quaker  Oats  will  cost  the  average 
family  about  35  cents  less  than  they 
cost  in  meat  foods.  The  calory  is  the 
energy  unit  used  to  measure  food  value. 


Just  the  Cream  of  the  Oats 


1810  Calories 
Per  Pound 

Round  Steak 
Yields  890 


S?rve  the  finest  oat  dish  you  can  get. 
ft  costs  no  extra  price.  Quaker  Oats  is 
flaked  from  queen  grains  only — just  the 
rich,  plump,  flavory  oats.  We  get  but 
ten  pounds  from  a  bushel.  So  this  brand 
is  famed  the  world  over  for  delightful 
flavor. 


Eggs,  635 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


''Next  we  must  fight  the  Germans."  And 
he  at  once  began  organizing  a  secret 
military  force,  destined  to  rise*  against 
Germany.  It  is  history  how  the  Poles, 
asked  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
German  Kaiser,  refused  to  a  man,  for 
which  many  were  arrested,  among  them 
Pilsudski,  Avho  was  sent  to  the  prison  at 
Magdeburg.  He  was  released  when  the 
revolution  upset  the  Kaiser's  Government. 
and,  of  course,  he  went  back  to  Poland, 
where  he  found  that  a  conservative  Gov- 
ernment had  already  been  organized.  He 
was  offered  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War, 
which  he  accepted.  When  the  regency 
Government  resigned  he  was  named  a 
virtual  dictator.  He  invited  Ignace 
Paderewski  to  form  a  cabinet.  Still  later 
Pilsudski  became  the  President  of  the 
Polish  Republic  and  the  one  big  man 
in  the  state. 


THE    HELPLESSNESS    OF   ADULTS    BE- 
FORE  THE    INEXORABLE   BABY 

WHEN  voting  son  wakes  at  midnight 
and  screams  for  the  gray  flannel 
elephant  that  he  left  in  the  sand-pile, 
what  happens?  Behind  this  simple  and 
not  uncommon  domestic  occurrence  lurks 
much  food  for  meditation,  and  all  the  vast 
tribe  of  parents  will  be  grateful  that  one 
thoughtful  mother  has  put  into  bold  words 
their  most  secret  thoughts  on  the  "tyranni- 
cal, uncompromising,  unfeeling,  and  all- 
demanding  race  of  babies."  In  an  article 
entitled  "The  Helplessness  of  Adults" 
in  Harper's  Baser  (New  York),  Aline 
Kilmer  considers  the  situation,  wholly 
without  malice,  and  with  evident  desire  to 
do  justice  to  both  sides.  "Who  was  the 
happy  idiot  who  first  conceived  it — that 
wide-spread  fallacy  that  teaches  us  that 
children  are  helpless? "  she  asks,  and  sug- 
gests darkly  that  probably  it  was  some  one 
whose  offspring  had  "driven  him  to  im- 
becility (blest  man!)  and  who  found,  in  this 
blissful  state  that  the  stings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  children  could  touch  him  not 
and  trouble  not  again."  At  any  rate,  it  is 
a  most  provoking  thing,  she  says,  for — 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  of  course, 
that  children  are  not  helpless  at  all.  We 
are.  We  are  so  completely  helpless  that  in 
many  cases  we  can  only  marvel  at  the 
magnanimity  of  children  in  allowing  us 
to  live  at  all.  When  their  advantage  is  so 
great,  what  but  magnanimity  prevents 
their  pressing  it  to  the  extent  of  their 
enormous  power?  Indeed,  children  are  not 
given  credit  for  their  generous  impulses. 
Still,  this  does  not  strike  me  as  one  of 
those  wrongs  that  cry  aloud  to  be  ad- 
justed. The  balance  is  already  so  heavily 
in  their  favor  that  they  can  afford  to  wait 
for  redress  until  greater  evils  have  been 
remedied. 

This  is  the  nefarious  .method  employed 
by  children.  In  some  underhand  way, 
yet  to  be  accounted  for,  they  get  a  firm 
grip  on  our  affections.  We  never  notice 
what  is  happening  until  it  is  too  late. 
Then  they  go  recklessly  ahead.  Their 
tyranny  is  awful.  Sometimes,  besotted 
creatures  that  we  are,  we  like  it.     When 
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your  young  son  stands  swaying  on  the 
very  edge  oi'  the  top  step  and  says,  in  his 
imperious  way,  "Now,  you  may  carry 
me  down-stairs,"  you  arc  pleased  to  the 
core.  But  when  he  wakes  at  midnight 
and  screams  for  the  gray  flannel  elephant 
that  he  left  in  the  sand-pile,  are  you 
pleased'/  You  get  it.  Undoubtedly  you 
get  it.  If  you  say  that  you  do  not,  there 
is  no  one  so  credulous  as  to  believe  you. 
You  go  in  trailing  bath-robe  and  flapping 
Japanese  slippers  and  doggedly  fetch  thai 
elephant — in  your  teeth,  as  it  were.  Is 
it  for  love  of  your  young  son  that  you  do 
this?  It  is  not.  It  is  because,  if  you 
should  not  get  it,  lie  would  continue  to 
make  night  hideous  and  there  would  be  no 
sleep  for  you.  And  what  is  worse,  tin* 
neighbors  woidd  be  disturbed.  But  what 
does  he  care  for  that?  What  are  the 
broken  slumbers  of  the  whole  world  to  him? 

I  speak  wlio  know.  1  am  not  an  outsider 
or  casual  observer  of  children.  1  happen  to 
have  children  of  my  own — according  to 
the  standard  of  these  times,  many  children 
— and  to  have  been  thrown,  perforce,  into 
more  or  less  close  contact  with  them. 
And  I  have  discovered  that  their  only 
weakness,  and  consequently  the  sole 
hope  of  the  world,  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
like  the  down-trodden  middle  class  (with 
which,  in  the  words  of  Clarence  Day,  "I 
proudly  and  reverently  take  my  stand") 
they  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  con- 
certed action.  They  are  totally  unorgan- 
ized. This  is  the  great  work  that  the 
future  holds  for  us — to  prevent  the  organ- 
ization of  children.  I  am  not,  I  think, 
sti-ikingly  weak-minded,  nor  are  my  chil- 
dren abnormally  powerful.  But  I  know 
well  that  if  they  should  mutiny  all  at  once 
1  should  be  obliged  to  walk  the  plank. 
With  this  contingency  in  mind,  1  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  best  tradition  of 
mystery  stories,  place  a  copy  of  this  paper 
in  the  hands  of  my  lawyer,  or  the  friend  in 
whom  I  have  most  confidence.  In  case  of 
my  sudden  disappearance  it  is  to  be  opened 
and  the  world  can  know  approximately 
what  has  become  of  me.  But  it  will  be  too 
late  then  to  help  me. 

To  take  up  the  argument.  A  child  is 
helpless  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  age.  He  is 
at  the  zenith  of  his  power  while  he  is  an 
infant  in  arms.  What  on  earth  is  more 
powerful  than  a  very  young  baby? 
"Babies,"  said  a  small  boy  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, gazing  reflectively  at  a  new 
and  screaming  infant  of  my  own,  "babies," 
he  said,  "are  the  worst  race  in  the  world." 
Now  he  has  a  little  brother  and  he  docs 
not  say  such  things  aloud.  It  is  some- 
times dangerous  to  put  an  unpleasant 
truth  into  words.  It  gives  it  substance. 
And  it  was  a,  truth  that  he  stated,  for 
babies  arc  the  worst  race  (shall  we  say?) 
in  the  world.  They  are  the  worst  in  that 
they  are  the  most  irresponsible.  And 
irresponsibility  is  always  a  menace.  As 
they  become  older  they  grow  less  and  less 
powerful.  They  assume  responsibilities 
until  finally  they  are  completely  enmeshed 
and  absolutely  helpless.  It  is  true  that 
in  rare  cases  this  docs  not  happen.  There 
are  people  of  whom  you  remark,  sadly,  or 
perhaps  a  trine  wistfully,  "as  irresponsi- 
ble as  a  baby!"  And  you  have  always  an 
underlying  fear  of  such  people.  A  per- 
fectly just  and  reasonable  fear.  But,  of 
course,    it    is   only   a    figure   of   speech.      No 

adult  is  really  quite  so  irresponsible  as  a 

baby. 

The  extent  to  which  children  control  our 
destinies  is  dreadful  to  think  upon,  says 
Mr-.   Kilmer.     They  '-an  decide  our  entire 


To  be  certain  of  reliable 
California  Ripe  Olivet, make 
sure  that  you  buy  a  brand 
packed  by  one  of  the  Associa- 
tion Members  listed  beloiv. 

CALIFORNIA 
OLIVE  ASSOCIATION 

McCann  Bldg.,San   Francisco 
Higgins  Bldg. ,  Los  Angeles 

PACKER    MEMBERS: 
A.  Adams,  Jr. 

California  Growers  Ass'n   Inc. 
California  Packing  Corp'n. 
Golden  Stale  Canneries 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 
Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers 

Assn.  (Sylmar  Ranch) 
May  wood  Packing  Company 
McNally  Ranch 
Mt.  Ida  Packing  Company 
Roeding  Fig  &  Olive  Co. 


es  of  good  taste 


Tea  time.  Fragrant  Oolong,  crisp  wafers,  and, 
as  the  finishing  touch,  rich  dark-meated  California 
Ripe  Olives.  Your  charming  hostess  knows  that 
their  unusual  flavor  gives  character  to  the  most  cas- 
ual afternoon  luncheon. 

It  is  a  flavor  not  to  be  defined  —  a  tantalizing 
blend  as  of  ripe  fruit  and  salted  almonds.  And  it 
makes  an  instant  appeal. 

The  rich  content  of  olive  oil  in  California  Ripe 
Olives,  developed  to  the  full  by  tree-ripening  in 
California's  sunshine,  accounts  largely  for  both 
their  distinctive  flavor  and  high  food  value — makes 
them  known  as  "the  food  of  the  ages." 

They  come  to  you  ready  to  be  served  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice — for  luncheon  or  dinner,  for  picnics 
or  lunch-boxes.  With  pits  removed  they  are  deli- 
cious in  sandwiches  and  salads. 

The  California  Olive  Association  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  growers  and  packers  united  to  insure  the 
scientific  growing,  sterilizing  and  packing  of  Cali- 
fornia Ripe  Olives,  and  to  make  the  purity  and 
wholesomeness  of  this  distinctive  California  fruit 
more  widely  known  and  appreciate 


Qalifornia 

RIPE  OLIVE 
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Photograph  of  giant  busses  operating 
between  Globe,  Arizona,  and  the  mines 


Copyright  1920,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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They  Make  Such  Records  Possible 
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Two  large  Goodyear  Pneumatic-shod  busses,  operated  by  the 
Miners'  Transportation  Company,  shuttle  the  miners  of  Globe, 
Arizona,  to  and  from  their  work. 

With  a  fixed  schedule  of  three  round  trips  daily,  since  they  went 
into  service  November  last,  these  carry- alls  have  not  once  been 
late  nor  missed  a  single  trip. 

The  busses  must  arrive  on  time.  Even  a  slight  delay  would  mean 
considerable  loss  to  the  operators  of  the  mines. 

The  dependability  of  the  Goodyear  Cords  on  all  wheels  is  therefore 
of  unusual  value  here.  All  four  front  wheel  tires  are  original 
equipment,  still  in  service. 

One  of  the  rears  has  gone  over  10,000  miles  and  is  still  in  use, 
while  two  others  yielded  8,900  and  7,000  miles,  respectively. 

This,  of  course,  is  fine  tribute  to  Goodyear  Tires,  but,  when  you 
think  of  it,  isn't  it  even  greater  endorsement  for  Goodyear  Tubes  ? 
Their  staunch  performance  made  such  mileage  possible. 

Concealed  within  the  casing  wall,  they  must  hold  air  unfailingly 
no  matter  what  the  punishment  inflicted  by  temperature  and  road. 

Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  for  passenger  cars,  like  these  heavy 
truck  tire  tubes,  are  thick  and  strong  and  their  valve- patch  is 
firmly  vulcanized  in. 

Built  up  lay er-upon- layer  to  protect  our  good  name,  their  initial 
cost  is  not  greater  than  the  price  of  tubes  of  less  merit.  Why, 
then,  risk  costly  casings  when  such  protection  is  available? 

All  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  are  sold  in  heavy  waterproof 
bags.      More  Goodyear  Tubes  are  used  than  any  other  kind. 

The  GoonvEAR  Tire  c\r  Ribber  Company 
■OJjicei  Throughout  the  li'orld 
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manner  of  life.    She  grows  sympathetically 
reminiscent  for  parental  sufferers: 

You  may  recollect  how,  when  you  tried 
apartment-house  life  with  your  young 
family,  including  a  baby  who  burned  the 
midnight  oil,  you  were  driven  from  pillar 
to  post  by  public  opinion.  Anonymous 
letters  even  were  brought  to  bear.  Also 
there  was  the  ever-present  danger  of 
windows.  Of  course,  windows  can  be 
barred,  but  a  clever  child  can  always- man- 
age to  get  his  head,  or  other  valuable  parts 
of  his  anatomy,  wedged  between  them. 
Finally,  in  despair,  you  moved  to  the 
country.  But  life  was  not  much  simpler 
there. ;  You  could,  without  too  much 
misgiving,  allow  your  baby  to  live  in  spite 
of  his  habits,  but  other  complications  arose. 
Your  young  daughter,  radiant  with  the  joy 
of  life,  sought  expression  of  this  joy  in  a 
casual  moment  by  lifting  herself  buoy- 
antly over  the  stair-rail  in  the  upper 
hall  and  falling  with  a  dull  thud  into  the 
hall  below.  You  poured  out  a  liqiceur-gl&ss- 
ful  of  brandy  to  revive  her,  but  she  was 
unable  to  drink  it.  While  you  sat  on 
the  floor  and  keened,  with  her  unconscious 
form  clasped  to  your  bosom,  your  even 
younger  son  drank  the  brandy  and  in  the 
ensuing  fit  of  drunkenness  wrenched  a  large 
button  from  his  garments  and  thrust  it 
up  his  microscopic  nose.  When  the  ex- 
citement had  died  down  you  waited,  limp 
and  dejected,  for  the  verdict  of  the  x-ray. 
You  were  completely  exhausted  by  the 
emotional  strain.  For  by  this  time  such 
slaves  are  we  that  the  final  evil  for  us  is 
that  anything  should  befall  them. 

If  children  knew,  oh,  if  they  only  knew 
their  power!  It  is  something  absolutely 
glorious  in  its  immensity.  But  they  <1<> 
not  even  see  it  dimly  until  it  is  gone  for- 
ever. Sometimes,  it  is  true,  to  the  child 
who  is  growing  a  little  older,  a  little  less 
irresponsible,  a  little  more  articulate,  conies 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  splendor  that  is 
slipping  away  from  him.  (When  I  say  "a 
little  more  articulate"  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
interpreted  as  pitying  the  child  who  is 
too  young  to  express  himself  in  words.  Far 
from  it.  He  does  not  need  speech  in  order 
to  get  everything  he  wants,  and  what  can 
man  do  more?)  But,  indeed,  as  shades  of 
the  prison-house  begin  to  darken,  swift 
gleams  of  the  departing  glory  flash  across. 
When  my  four-year-old  daughter  ex- 
plained to  me  that  she  tore  up  and  ate 
one  of  my  best  loved  books  because  she 
was  playing  that  she  was  the  baby  and 
"the  baby  doesn't  care  what  he  tears  up 
and  eats,"  I  was,  in  spite  of  my  baffled 
fury,  smitten  with  a  sentimental  sorrow 
for  her.  I  felt  like  exclaiming  "Ichabod!" 
In  fact,  I  did  say  "Ichabod!"  rather  sheep- 
ishly. But  she  only  laughed.  It  had  not 
quite  departed. 

When  I  had  reached  this  point  in  writing 
down  the  burning  thoughts  that  sear  my 
brain  whenever  I  hear  people  make  such 
idiotic  remarks  as:  "How  can  any  one  be 
harsh  to  them?  Poor  little  helpless  things!" 
I  thought  with  pride  that  I  would  show 
it  to  Evadne.  She,  of  all  my  friends, 
would  realize  the  great  truth  of  it.  She  is  a 
little  older  than  I  and  has  even  more 
children. 

Evadne  read  it.  But  when  she  had  read 
it  she  did  not  look  pleased.  She  lifted 
a  white,  stricken  face  to  mine.  "Great 
Heavens!"  she  gasped,  or  words  to  that 
effect,  for  Evadne  has  been  a  mother  so 


long  that  she  has  learned  to  use  strong 
language,  "Great  Heavens!  You  have 
destroyed  the  work  of  centuries.  Do  you 
suppose  it  was  for  nothing  that  that 
belief  was  started?  Do  you,  in  your 
conceit,  imagine  that  you  are  the  only  one 
who  knows  it  is  a  fallacy?  Why,  the 
children  themselves  are  the  only  ones  it 
has  ever  deceived.  Now,  you  fool,  you 
utter  fool,  you've  told  them!" 


HOUSEBOAT  LIFE  AS  ENJOYED  BY 
A  LARGE  "FLOATING  POPULATION" 

*"pHERE  are  two  kinds  of  "floating  pop- 
-■■  ulation."  One  is  so  called  because  of 
its  lowly  and  temporary  habitat.  The 
other  derives  its  name  from  the  ultra-com- 
fortable position  it  possesses.  One  is  to  be 
found  chiefly  on  the  park  benches.  But 
the  "floating  population"  of  the  United 
States  that  is  brought  to  our  attention  now 
is  that  which  floats  wherever  water  is  fresh 
or  salt,  but  quiet.  Martin  Quinn  writes 
entertainingly  of  a  part  of  this  immense, 
nation-wide  "floating  population,"  the  part 
that  frequents  the  coasts  of  Xew  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  New  England  States 
during  the  late  summer  months.  To  quote 
from  his  account  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

In  floating  homes,  all  entwined  with  hon- 
eysuckle, roses,  and  other  fragrant  flowers 
of  the  American  summer,  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  are  spending  their  summer,  now 
that  peace  has  come  and  more  money  may 
be  spent  for  pleasure  and  comfort.  Little 
bungalows  on  boats  dot  Manhasset  Bay, 
chiefly  at  the  harbor  of  Port  Washington, 
out  in  the  great  landlocked  bay  before  the 
Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club,  within  easy 
railroad  distance  from  Xew  York,  close 
beside  the  great  yacht-club  house  itself, 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  fishing  to 
be  desired. 

For  many  seasons  there  have  been  house- 
boats, so  called.  But  never  until  this  year 
has  there  been  such  an  array  of  little  gar- 
dens and  estates  lying  out  there  in  the 
water  at  Port  Washington.  As  one  drives 
past  the  yacht  club  and  the  drive  over- 
looking the  bay  he  sees  out  there  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  bay  a  row  of  tiny 
cottages  that  are  real  homes,  with  front 
and  back  porches,  and  windows  in  which 
pink  and  blue  draperies  fly  to  the  breeze, 
and  where  all  the  appointments  necessary 
to  a  first-class  home  in  Huntington  or 
Great  Neck  or  Tarry t own-on- 1 he-Hudson 
may  be  seen.  They  lie  there,  light-blue 
roofs  glistening  under  the  July  sun,  like 
expensive  toy-houses  floating  in  a  great 
tub  of  water.     But  they're  real. 

There  are  main  floors,  with  bedrooms, 
kitchen,  living-room,  dining-room,  porches, 
as  has  been  said,  steps  leading  down  into 
the  water,  and,  best  of  all,  decks  up-stairs, 
with  sliding  canvas  of  blue  or  green,  or 
pink  or  white,  that  may  be  drawn  back,  if 
one  chooses,  so  the  sun  may  strike  down 
directly  and  bring  forth  a  full-fledged  tan, 
or  drawn  over  so  that  one  sits  in  the  com- 
fortable wicker  chairs  in  the  shade  and  feels 
the  ocean  breeze. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  see  them. 
Better  still,  go  down  to  a  boathouse  region, 
charter  a  boat,  row  out,  and  give  these  little 
homes  on  the  water  an  inspection.  If  you 
think  the  owners  will  be  disturbed  at 
your  curiosity  or  your  desire  to  know  more 
about  their  summer  homes  you  are  mis- 
taken. Because  they're  proud  of  them. 
And  the  probability  is  that  you  will  be 
invited  to  "come  in  and  visit  a  little  while." 


That  was  my  experience.  And  when 
Mrs.  Howard  Douglas,  who,  with  her  hus- 
band and  their  servant,  occupies  the  most 
beautiful  of  them  all,  Serilla,  led  the  way 
in  through  the  porch  filled  with  plants  and 
red  roses,  through  the  glistening  dining- 
room  and  the  long,  narrow  hall  to  the  liv- 
ing-room, we  remembered  stories  we  had 
read  when  very  young  about  the  fairy 
cottages  away  out  on  the  deep-blue  sea, 
where  fairy  mermaids  lived.  It  was  won- 
derful. For  there  was  a  scorching,  blister- 
ing sun  beating  down  on  shore,  and  there 
had  been  no  breeze  throughout  the  day. 
It  was  one  of  those  days  when  one  walks 
on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York  with  dry 
throat  and  soaked  hatband,  and  with  all 
the  visions  of  the  innermost  expanses  of 
the  Sahara  floating  before  his  eyes. 

Inside  the  Sevilla,  and  still  farther  inside 
the  living-room,  which  faces  the  north  and 
which  has  for  its  entire  north  wall  windows 
that  are  thrown  open  to  every  ounce  of 
breeze  that  blows  in  from  the  sea,  one  sits 
down  in  a  deep  rocking-chair,  his  hair  is 
blown  frantically  into  his  face,  his  wilted 
collar  suddenly  seems  to  rise  and  stiffen, 
his  moist  waistcoat  assumes  its  natural 
position,  his  face  no  longer  stings,  and 
— the  Victrola  plays  "The  Beautiful  Blue 
Danube.'" 

The  front  porch  is  wide  enough  for  sev- 
eral persons  to  stand  abreast.  And  an 
ornamental  railing  leads  down  latticed 
steps  into  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  This 
is  so  that  boats  coming  up  to  the  front 
door  from  shore  may  slide  alongside  and 
the  occupants  may  step  easily  to  the  porch 
without  danger  of  rocking  the  smaller  craft. 

There  is  not  a  bathtub  in  the  house.  But 
this  is  not  so  strange: 

"We  go  overboard  at  least  three  times 
a  day  throughout  the  summer,"  Mrs. 
Douglas  said.  "We  just  slip  into  our 
bathing-suits  and  drop  out  of  a  window  or 
over  the  railing  of  our  back  porch  or  walk 
down  into  the  water  from  the  front  porch, 
swim  around  a  little  while,  and  come  in 
again.  It's  great  fun  to  go  swimming  right 
off  your  own  front  porch.  We  have  friends 
and  relatives  here  with  us  often,  and  we 
all  swim  most  of  the  day." 

She  showed  a  large  automobile  inner 
tube  which  they  use  as  a  life-preserver, 
and  in  which  they  swim  when  they  become 
too  tired  to  hold  themselves  up  longer. 

The  houseboat  owners  all  own  small 
power-craft  also.  A  few  of  them  com- 
mute to  Xew  York  each  morning  in  these 
little  gasoline  launches.  Some  of  them 
go  in  by  yacht. 

There  is  the  Beauty  and  the  Lark  and 
the  Castle  lying  not  more  than  three  blocks 
apart  around  the  bay  in  front  of  the  yacht- 
club  house  also,  and  each  of  these  houses 
has  its  own  motor-driven  launch  with  the 
name  of  the  mother-house  written  on  its 
prow. 

As  evening  came,  when  we  were  visiting 
on  these  little  ocean  homes,  the  question 
arose  as  to  how  they  felt,  those  who  lived 
there  through  the  summer — when  storms 
came  at  night  and  wind  howled  and  water 
was  cast  up  and  the  little  homes  rocked. 

"But  they  do  not  rock,"  said  Mrs. 
Douglas.  "And,  do  you  know,  I  find  that 
one  of  my  chief  pleasures  here  is  in  watch- 
ing a  storm  at  night.  We  are  awakened 
many  times  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  all 
is  still  about  us,  by  the  roaring  of  the 
ocean  just  over  there.  So  I  get  up,  light 
my  little  lamp,  and  slip  out  upon  my  front 
porch.  After  a  while  the  water  gets  rough. 
I  can  see  it  in  the  reflection.  Then  there 
comes  a  weird  moaning  of  wind  and  a 
creaking  of  our  anchors  and  the  easy, 
swaying  motion  of  the  house,  which  is  nat- 
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An  overloaded  car,  like  the  one  on  the  left,  is 
one  of  the  shortest  cuts  to  tire  trouble.  Each 
size  of  tire  is  designed  to  carry  a  certain  load 
at  a  certain  air  pressure. 

Any  good  tire  dealer  -will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
the  proper  size  and  pressure  for  your  car.  It 
is  well  to  use  oversize  tires  on  cars  that  are 
often  overloaded. 


Tire  Knowledge  is  Spreading  Faster 
than  Some  People  seem  to  ThinkJ 


w 


^ 


n 


NOTHING  is  surer 
than  this— that 
the  man  who  bets 
against  the  informed 
opinion  of  the  tire 
users  of  this  country 
is  going  to  lose. 

The  average  American 
motorist  is  essentially  prac- 
tical. He  may  get  off  the 
track  now  and  then. 

But  always  you  will  find 
him  going  right  in  the  end. 


The  trouble  with  the  irre- 
sponsible type  of  tire  dealer 
is  that  he  allows  his  ideas 
of  his  customers  to  be  bred 
in  an  atmosphere  of  distrust 


and  fostered  by  a  small 
coterie,  not  at  all  represen- 
tative  of  the  motoring 
public. 

Not  every  motorist  of 
whom  he  takes  advantage 
always  finds  it  out  imme- 
diately. 

But  the  time  it  takes  for 
motorists  generally  to  com- 
plete their  tire  education 
is  growing  less  and  less  every 
season. 

:•:  *  * 

The  United  States  Rub- 
ber Company  has   always 
stood  for  a  wider  spread  of 
tire    knowledge     among 
motorists. 

Doing    everything    it 


could  to  encourage  them  to 
greater  care  in  tire  selection. 
Firm  in  the  belief  that  the 
more  they  know  about 
tires,  the  quicker  they  will 
come  to  quality. 


Back  of  the  legitimate 
dealer  who  sells  legitimate 
tires  stand  all  the  weight 
and  influence  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company— the 
largest  and  most  experienced 
organization  of  its  kind  in. 
the  world. 

Go  to  him  when  you 
want  a  tire.  For  that  way 
— and  that  way  only — lies 
economy. 


I 


•' 


United  States  Tires 


I 


United  States  f|  Rubber  Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The  oldest  and  largest 
Rubber  Organization  in  the  World 


Two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Branches 


-'- 


\ 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


ural.  becomes  a  little  more  noticeable,  and 
1  lien  everything  I  can  see  becomes  gray. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  sight  to  me  than 
that  of  a  night  storm  on  the  ocean,  and 
here  I  get  a  sight  of  it  every  once  in  a 
while  when  no  one  else  thinks  I  am  out  of 
my  bedroom. 

"The  air  becomes  heavy  and  foggy,  and 
everything  I  can  see  begins  bobbing  up 
and  down  and  the  water  lashes  against  the 
sides  of  our  house,  and  presently  great 
bucketfuls  of  it  come  foaming  through  the 
air  and  pound  on  the  upper  sides  of  the 
house,  and  then  in  a  moment  tons  of  it,  it 
seems,  are  picked  out  of  the  bay  and  dropt 
on  top.  and  it  runs  off  as  if  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  cloudburst.  The  boats  around 
us  and  the  large  yachts  and  the  houseboats 
you  can  set'  there,  which  are  painted  green 
and  blue,  turn  to  gray,  and  it  seems  there's 
nothing  but  gray  objects  in  the  world. 
The  boats  appear  to  rock  and  toss  and 
there  are  all  kinds  of  colors  in  the  angry 
water,  and  I  think  sometimes  that  the 
whole  ocean  is  going  to  come  rushing  in 
upon  us." 

"And  doesn't  it  frighten  you?"  she  was 
asked. 

"Frighten?  It  surely  does  not.  It  is 
the  prettiest  sight  I  ever  saw'.  I  have  no 
wonder  at  the  charm  the  ocean  has  for  so 
many  people.  There  is  something  en- 
trancing in  the  roar  of  the  sea  and  the 
splash  of  the  waves  against  our  home  in 
the  middle  of  the  -night.  I  suppose  some 
persons  would  be  uneasy,  but  I'm  not." 

Mrs.  Unitt.  whose  home  sits  perhaps 
three  blocks  from  the  Sevilla,  is  particu- 
larly proud  of  the  facilities  offered  there 
for  fishing.  Of  course,  there  is  rivalry 
among  the  tenants  of  Manhasset  Bay  with 
regard  to  the  best  fish  caught  and  as  to 
which  family  has  the  best  fishing  ground. 
Xot  that  they  go  in  for  fishing  as  a  regular 
pastime,  but  that  they  often  sit  out  on  the 
front  porch  at  evening  and  draw  in  flounder 
and  other  fish  that  have  no  names,  as  well 
as  any  number  of  eel  and  the  like,  which 
Blasco  Ibanez  probably  could  identify, 
but  which  neither  we  nor  they  can.  It  is 
no  uncommon  sight  to  behold  these  for- 
tunate sea  dwellers  sitting  alongside  a 
string  of  fish  large  enough  to  satisfy  any 
fair-sized  family  for  several  days,  That, 
you  will  see  immediately,  is  another  good 
reason  why  living  on  the  bounding  waves 
i<  so  desirable.  Meat  costs  drop  almost 
to  nothing.  That  is.  if  one  wishes  to 
spend  enough  time  fishing. 

"I  had  taken  out  my  yacht  every  sum- 
mer for  years,"  Mr.  Douglas  said,  "and 
we  had  a  very  pleasant  summer  each  year 
on  it.  but  I  wanted  to  find  some  way  in 
which  1  could  live  right  on  the  waters,  the 
place  1  love  most.  So  1  just  went  to  work 
and  had  my  men  build  this  house  for  me." 

He  winked  and  walked  through  the  door 
and  to  the  small  back  porch  and  pointed 
downward.  Xo;  it  was  not  at  the  cellar. 
It  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  A  hole 
had  been  cut  in  the  house  porch  and  one 
peered  through  it,  through  four  feet  of 
darkness,  to  the  real  bottom  of  the  boat, 
itself,  which  rested  in  the  water.  There 
was  about  a  half-inch  of  water  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  outside  hull  which  rested  in 
the  water. 

"That,"  he  said,  "is  the  answer  to  the 
old  argument  against  living  in  a  houseboat 
because  the  floor  will  soon  become  damp 
and  your  carpets  will  get  wet  and  you  will 
be  uncomfortable.      I  got  away  from  that 


by  building  my  house  on  a  foundation,  as 
it  were.  1  built  the  boat  part  first,  with 
high  sides,  so  that  four  feet  of  the  boat 
would  rest  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  so  that  the  floor  of  the  house 
would  be  four  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  itself." 


PRIZES   GIVEN  AWAY  WITH  WIVES 
IN   LITHUANIA. 

GETTING' a  wife  in  Lithuania  is  lots  cf 
fun.  It  is  also  worth  while  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  for  the  bride's  father 
must  give  up  a  fistful  of  rubles  with  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  and  the  husband  may  lay 
his  hand  on  anything  he  sees  and  likes 
when  he  takes  the  girl  to  his  own  home. 
Yes,  as  a  woman  writing  in  the  London 
Times  agrees,  it's  lots  of  fun  for  everybody 
— except  the  old  man.  He,  it  seems,  has 
to  fork  up  everything  in  sight  and  smile 
as  he  does  it.  When  this  Englishwoman 
in  Kovno  was  asked  by  her  husband's  sol- 
dier-servant, Charles  (born  in  America,  and 
proud  of  it),  if  she  would  like  to  attend 
the  wedding,  she  said  she  would.  It  was 
suggested  that  she  borrow  a  motor-car  for 
the  trip,  and  quite  casually  she  was  told 
that  the  ceremony  and  festivities  would  last 
five  days.  She  gasped,  but  caught  her 
breath  again.     And  Charles  said : 

"Surely.  On  Saturday  night  is  the  first 
dance.  My  brother  and  his  friends  dance 
all  night  at  my  father's  house.  His  girl  and 
her  friends  dance  at  her  father's.  Then 
after  the  wedding  we  all  go  to  the  bride's 
father's  house  and  dance  and  sing,  eat  and 
drink  until  Tuesday;  then  they  come  to 
our  house  and  dance,  etc.,  until  Thursday, 
and  then  they  go  to  their  home." 

I  thought  it  Avas  about  time. 

We  started  off  at  the  appointed  time  for 
Ezno.  With  me  I  took  a  sackful  of  white 
bread,  which  Charles  informed  me  was  the 
best  offering  I  could  give.  During  the 
journey  Charles  instructed  me  on  what  1 
should  do  and  what  I  should  not  do.  Also 
he  told  me  about  the  betrothal  ceremony. 

I  asked  if  the  young  man  spoke  first  to 
the  father.  Charles  was  horrified.  "The 
man  must  not  speak  one  word  to  the  father 
until  the  money  is  fixt."  "Money?" 
"Of  course.  The  girl's  father  has  to  pay 
my  brother  money." 

"The  young  man  who  falls  in  love  and 
wishes  to  be  married,"  continued  Charles, 
"chooses  an  old  married  man  [every  man 
who  is  married  is  old;  they  usually  marry 
when  about  twenty]  to  go  with  him  to  see 
the  girl's  father.  Dame  (Jonas's  girl)  lives 
close  to  our  house.  Well,  at  about  ten 
o'clock  one  night  Jonas  and  his  friend  went 
to  Dame's  house  and  walked  straight  in. 
We  never  knock  at  doors  in  Lithuania. 
They  had  taken  two  bottles  of  vodka  with 
them.  They  went  to  the  table  in  the  center 
of  the  room  and  sat  down  at  it.  Then 
Jonas's  friend  said  to  the  father,  'Have  you 
any  hens  to  sell?'  and  the  old  man  said, 
'Xo.'  The  friend  said,  'Soon  your  hen 
will  be  too  old  and  no  one  will  want  to 
buy  her.'  When  the  father  saAv  the  vodka 
he  said  'Yes.' 

"Still  Jonas  must  not  speak,  altho  he 
saw  Dame  peeping  from  behind  the  stove; 
and  he  and  she  had  an  understanding  all 
by  themselves.  The  friend  then  asked  how 
much  money  the  father  would  give,  and 
the  father  said  'None.'  And  so  they  talked 
for  some  time.  Then  Dame's  father  said, 
'I  will  give  five  thousand  rubles.'     [Charles 


said  this  with  much  pride,  as  the  sum.  it 
appears,  was  large.]  The  friend  bowed,  and 
then  Jonas  could  speak."  (Which  he  did 
fast  enough,  I'm  sure!) 

"Dame's  mother  came  with  a  saucepan 
and  broke  eggs  into  it  and  cooked  them 
and  set  them  with  bread  upon  the  table. 
To  the  friend  she  said  (not  to  Jonas,  wdio 
had  paid  for  the  vodka),  'My  eggs  and 
bread  and  your  vodka.'  The  friend  called 
all  the  family  round,  and  they  ate.  Dame's 
mother  brought  two  towels  and  two  hand- 
kerchiefs and  gave  one  of  each  to  Jonas  and 
his  friend.  They  tied  the  towels  round  their 
necks  and  went  home.  Next  day,  Jonas 
went  to  see  his  girl  and  they  arranged  all 
about  the  wedding." 

We  soon  arrived  at  Ezno.  A  large  hill 
stood  at  the  back  of  Charles's  father's  farm. 
1  climbed  it  during  my  visit  and  saw  the 
Polish  frontier  in  the  distance.  Our  car 
stopt  in  front  of  a  small  house,  that  of  Eva, 
Charles's  sister.  Soon  we  had  a  crowd 
round  us.  Many  of  them  had  never  seen 
an  Englishwoman  in  their  lives,  and  I  was 
much  amused  at  hearing  myself  and  cloth- 
ing fully  discust. 

Soon  it  was  time  for  us  to  go  to  old 
Mr.  G — — 's  (Charles's  father's)  house.  I 
was  anxious  to  call  at  the  bride's  house,  but 
this  was  not  allowed,  as  I  was  a  friend  of 
the  bridegroom's  family.  The  houses  stood 
near  each  other,  and  from  each  could  be 
heard  the  singing,  shouting,  and  music  in  the 

other.     Mr.  G received  me  with  great 

ceremony;  he  was  delighted  with  the  white 
bread  1  had  brought.  I  was  led  to  the 
table  and  made  to  eat  and  drink,  and  then 
1  hid  myself  in  a  corner  by  the  stove,  and 
watched  them  dancing  the  old  country 
dances  and  playing  country  games  \mtil  one 
o'clock,  when  I  slipt  away  to  Eva's  house 
and  went  to  bed. 

This  was  the  program  on  Sunday,  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  nights,  also 
during  the  days,  with  frequent  intervals  for 
refreshments.  When  any  one  felt  tired  he 
just  sat  down  by  a  table,  leaned  his  head  on 
it.  and  slept,  or  even  lay  on  the  floor,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  din  about  him.  I  was 
bitterly  disappointed  next  morning  to  find 
I  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  church.  The 
bridegroom  chooses  One  old  man  (i.e.,  mar- 
ried; in  Jonas's  case  an  uncle  aged  twenty- 
five)  and  seven  young  men.  Jonas  rode 
with  these  to  Dame's.  I  was  allowed  to  go 
with  them,  so  1  saw  all  the  show. 

We  found  the  bride  seated  by  a  table 
looking  very  solemn  and  sad.  She  was 
drest  in  white,  with  a  long  veil  and  a- 
wreath  of  myrtle;  round  her  were  grouped 
seven  young  girls  and  one  old  lady  (a  mis- 
chievous-looking girl  not  much  older  than 
herself).  Her  father  and  mother  sat  near 
Dame,  and  all  their  friends  (looking  none 
the  worse  for  their  strenuous  nights'  en- 
joyment) were  gathered  round.  Jonas  and 
his  followers  (Charles  was  among  them) 
entered  and  walked  tip  to  Dame. 

"Come,"  he  said.  She  flung  herself 
weeping  at  her  father's  feet,  in  such  a  pas- 
sion of  tears  that  I  thought  her  heart  would 
break.  "Poor  girl,"  I  said  to  myself: 
"they  are  forcing  her  into  this  marriage." 
I  felt  bitterly  sorry  for  her  and  also  for 
Jonas,  but  when  I  glanced  at  him  he  seemed 
quite  unmoved.  The  weeping  is  part  of  the 
ceremony.  Dame,  and  indeed  every  Lith- 
uanian bride,  would  earn  a  fortune  on  the 
stage.  The  "elderly"  lady  friend  and 
the  seven  young  ones  then  led  the  bride 
to  the  waiting  droshkies  outside,  and  they 
and  Jonas,  his  one  "old"  and  seven  young 
friends,  all  drove  off  to  the  church.  As 
they  were  leaving  the  father  handed  five 
thousand  rubles  to  Jonas's  old  man,  the  sum 
agreed  upon  at  the  betrothal. 
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Industry's  Good  Right  Hand 


The  primary  use  of  L-C  Clay  is  to  make  the  Fire 
Brick  and  other  Refractories  needed  in  indus- 
trial furnaces.  And  Laclede-Christy  Refrac- 
tories have  become,  during  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  the    very  "Foundation  of  Industry". 

But  Laclede-Christy  Clays  also  have  other 
basic  uses.  They  are  a  component  part  of 
hundreds  of  essential  commodities. 

There  are  L-C  Clays  for  giving  body  to  paper, 
oil  cloth  and  window  shades.  Other  special 
clays,  of  great  bonding  strength,  and  proper 
analysis,  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  abrasive  wheels.  Still  others  play  an 
important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  graphite 
crucibles  for  melting  steel,  brass,  babbitt  metal, 
etc.,  and  the  manufacture  of  corroding  pots  for 
producing  white  lead.      L-C  Clays   go  into  the 


enamel  on  your  kitchen  range  and  cooking 
utensils,  and  are  even  used  to  plug  up  the 
ends  of  fire-crackers ! 

In  schools  and  kindergartens,  the  children  love 
to  work  with  L-C  Modeling  Clay;  and  L-C  Clays 
are  also  used  in  their  colored  crayons.  One 
of  our  finest  clays  is  L-C  Lead  Pencil  Clay, 
which,  mixed  with  graphite,  gives  the  necessary 
strength  and  grades  of  hardness  to  pencil  leads. 

Most  of  Laclede-Christy  Clays  are  mined  in 
the  heart  of  the  famous  Missouri  Clay  district, 
which  produces,  authorities  say,  the  very  best 
clays  in  the  world.  Our  clays  also  come  from 
20  mines  in  6  other  states.  If  there  is  a  use  for 
clay  in  your  industry,  it  will  not  obligate  you  in 
any  way  to  find  out  how  Laclede-Christy  can 
be  of  benefit  to  you. 


Distributors  in  over  a  hundred  cities 

Branch  Offices:    Chicago,   1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.      New  York,  504,  50  K.  4->nd  St.      Pittsburgh,  901   Oliver  Bldg.      Detroit.  835   Book   Bldg. 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION  FOUNDED  I&44- 


ST.  LOUIS 
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Ca p a c i ty~4«.  uu  0   Honse  Power- 


Capacity    10.000 
Horse   Power 


The  Drama^fBiAand  Little 

"Look  here,  Crissey,"  said  Ralph  Kent,  assistant  superintend- 
ent at  the  Willow  Valley  Mills,  pointing  to  the  sketch  he  had  just 
completed,  as  Harv  Crissey,  the  operating  engineer,  entered  the 
office. 

"I'm  looking."  } 

"See  these  two  power  plants?  One  is  just  twice  the  size  of 
the  other." 

"A  blind  man  could  see  that." 

"But  now  watch,"  and  the  young  assistant  superintendent 
wrote,  'Capacity  10,000  horsepower'  across  each  plant,  then 
looked  up  at  Crissey.     "What's  the  answer?" 

Crissey  scratched  his  head.  "Well,  the  little  one's  probably 
got  better  boilers,  and  better  coalrto  put  under  'em — "         _   Z 

"Guess  again,  Crissey,"  laughed  Ralph.  "These  two  plants  have 
the  same  size  and  make  of  boilers,  except  that  the  little  one  has 
ten  and  the  big  one  twenty.  Same  kind  of  coal,  too — no,  beg  your 
pardon,  the  big  one  is  burning  better  coal.  And  wait!  There's 
another  difference!  The  big  plant  has  ten  men  in  the  boiler  room; 
the  little  plant  has  just  two.  Yet  the  actual  capacity  of  the  two 
plants  is  the  same!" 


. 


TORD  MOTOR  CO. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


SOME      TAYLOR 

SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 
AMERICAN  BRASS  CO. 
CONSUMERS  POWER  CO. 
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"I  guess,"  puzzled  Harv,  "it's — " 

"Stokers!"  caught  up  Ralph.  "The  boilers  of  the  big  plant  are  fired  by  hand, 
like  our  boilers  here  at  the  mills — about  the  most  wasteful  system  under  God's  sun. 
The  boilers  of  the  little  plant  are  fired  by  Taylor  Stokers." 

"Stokers,  sure,"  Harv  muttered.  "I  ought  to  have  thought  of  that.  Stokers 
are  pretty  fine,  I  guess.     Cost  money,  though." 

"Of  course  they  do,"  cried  Ralph.  "But  I'll  tell  you  something  that  costs  more 
money,  and  that's  these  confounded,  everlasting  hold-ups  of  the  whole  mill  because 
your  gang  of  firemen  down  there  in  the  boiler  room  happens  to  quit  on  you,. or 
because  the  water  in  the  river  drops  so  low  there's  too  much  load  on  your  boilers,  or 
because  you  can't  get  good  enough  coal  to  keep  up  steam,  all  the  time  orders  are 
piling  up  in  the  front  office!" 

"We  certainly  get  the  hold-ups,"  agreed  Crissey. 

"Say,"  Ralph  continued,  "do  you  know  that  if  we  had  Taylor  Stokers  under  your 
boilers  out  there,  you  could  slash  your  boiler  room  gang  from  eight  men  down  to  one 
single  man,  you  could  burn  practically  any  coal  that  came  along,  your  stacks  would 
stop  smoking,  and,  Mr.  Engineer,  most  vital  of  all,  we'd  increase  the  capacity  of  those 
boilers  so  much  that  we  wouldn't  have  to  consider  building  a  new  power  house." 

At  this  minute  old  John  Carpenter,  the  superintendent,  came  in. 

"Stokers  again,  eh?"  old  John  commented. 

"Yes,  I  thought  if  I  made  it  graphic  like  this,"  Ralph  suggested,  "showing  that 
Taylor  Stokers  multiply  a  plant's  capacity  by  two,  without  enlarging  the  power 
house  or  buying  any  new  boilers,  why,  we  might  take  the  sketch  in  to  President 
Treadwell.and  maybe  swing  him  round  on  this  stoker  question." 

Old  John  smiled.  "Never  in  the  world,  boy.  We'll  never  swing  Treadwell  round 
while  that  old  fogy,  J.  T.  Granger,  our  honorable  vice-president  and  treasurer,  can 
still  snort  his  intolerant  incredulous  snort!     Never!" 

Ralph  jumped.     "I  tell  you,  John,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  day  will  come — " 


The  day  did  come,  sooner  than  any  of  the  three  dreamed  of.  The  dramatic  events 
that  led  to  a  revolution  in  the  power  plant  at  the  Willow  Valley  Mills,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  system  which  solved  the  labor  and  fuel  problem  and  obviated  the  need  for  a  new 
power  house,  are  told  completely  in  the  handsomely  illustrated  and  bound  book  en- 
titled "What  of  It,  J.  T.?" 

This  book  is  not  only  a  fascinating  story,  but  an  illuminating  suggestion  for  the 
executive  with  an  eye  keen  to  the  increase  of  output  and  reducing  of  costs. 

A  copy  of  "What  of  It,  J.  T.?"  will  be  gladly  sent  free  to  any  engineer  or  business 
executive.     Please  send  your  request  promptly.     The  edition  is  limited. 


American  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Taylor  Stoker  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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STOKER      USERS: 

DETROIT  EDISON  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA  ELECTRIC  CO. 
GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  CO. 


ATLANTIC  REFINING  CO. 
FISK  RUBBER  CO. 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 


ON   THE   TRAIL   OF   THE   WHITE   RHINOCEROS 


i*«f*>v  s.>  >f*/  s-SL  <r4 '  JUTS  3 


SUDDENLY  A  NATIVE  jumped  to  his  feet  with  a  warning 
cry.  The  ground  trembled  and  the  jungle  sighed,  and 
i  hen  six  great  rhinoceroses  swept  past  the  party  of  hunters 
likt  a  living  tornado.  The  men  were  taken  completely  unaware, 
for  the  sand%r  ground  near  the  great  swamp  had  muffled  the 
approach  of  the  frightened  monsters.  If  their  path  had  been  a 
few  yards  to  one  side,  what  would  have  remained  of  the  party 
is  a  matter  for  uncomfortable  conjecture.  But  not  all  of  the 
animals  vanished  into  space — a  calf  began  to  squeal  frantically 
near  by.  Balla,  the  native  who  had  given  warning,  had  trans- 
fixt  it  with  his  spear 
as  the  herd  dashed 
by.  Would  the 
mother  heed  the 
squeals  and  turn 
back  upon  the 
party?  The  noise  of 
the  beasts  as  they 
crashed  through  the 
jungle  grew  less 
distinct  and  finally 
died  away.  There 
was  no  time  to 
speculate  on  what 
had  started  the  rhi- 
noceroses on  their 
mad  course,  for  the 
unexpected  prize 
had  to  be  cared  for. 
Little  did  he  dream, 
that  ponderous 
youngster,  that  his 
form  was  destined 
one  day  to  grace 
a  habitat  group  of 
the  rare  white  rhi- 
noceroses in  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  far-away  New  York! 
His  family  is  not  a  large  one — a  few  individuals  in  a  reserve  in 
Zululand  and  greater  numbers  in  the  Nile-Kongo  district.  In  the 
history  of  the  present  expedition  to  the  Belgian  Kongo,  which 
is  written  by  Herbert  Lang,  assistant  curator  of  mammalogy  of 
the  museum,  and  published  in  The  Zoological  Society  Bulletin 
(New  York),  we  read  that  the  beasts  are  not  really  white — they 
have  a  gray  hide.  But  they  are  fond  of  mud  baths,  followed  by 
rubbing  most  of  the  dirt  off  on  trees  and  bushes  or  the  ground; 
the  rest  of  the  mire  dries  out  and  the  animal  takes  on  a  white, 
red,  blue,  black,  or  other  color,  according  to  the  mud  selected 
for  the  bath.  It  is  supposed  that  the  original  race  in  South 
Africa  were  named  when  they  were  self-painted  with  whitish 
mire.  Creatures  of  the  night,  they  merely  rest  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  wherever  they  happen  to  be,  indifferent  to  shade  or 
scorching  sun,  and  the  writer  says: 

In  the  early  morning  they  may  continue  to  wallow,  or,  like 
nomads,  take  delight  in  roving,  or  they  may  be  seen  while  standing 
still  to  doze  off  the  effects  of  late  hours.  When  violently  dis- 
turbed in  their  light  slumbers  they,  like  most  other  -gigantic 
creatures,  rush  either  to  safety  or  attack.  The  huge  balk  of 
the  white  rhinoceros,  standing  erect  and  alert,  with  its  unwieldy 
head  and  cocked  ears  turned  in  the  direction  of  danger,  presents 
an  impressive  sight.  The  menacing  horns  suggest  painful 
possibilities,  and  they  would  be  formidable  weapons  of  aggression 
were  it  not  that  the  peaceful  grazing  habits  of  their  owner  have 
relegated  them  to  an  eminently  practical  use.  In  these  regions 
of  high  grass,  except  during  a  few  months  after  the  annual 
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\  KLCOKD  HILL  FROM  THE  BLLOIAN  KONGO 


He  looks  ugly,  but  he  is  dead — or  the  native  would  not  be  so  calm  about  it.     The  bull  measures 
horn.  42  inches;  snout  to  tip  of  tail.  15  feet  5  inches;  standing  height  at  shoulder.  5  feet  8  inches 


grass  fires,  progress  through  the  tangled  mass  of  vegetation 
demands  intense  muscular  exertion.  The  fending  action  of  the 
horns,  carried  close  to  the  ground,  clears  the  way  for  the  short, 
pillar-like  front  legs  and  barrel-shaped  body  as  the  animal 
slowly  passes  across  country,  or  grazes  with  constantly  nodding 
head.  Imagine  nearly  forty  pounds  of  horns  on  top  of  a  long, 
wedge-like  nose,  swung  about  with  astonishing  ease  while 
tearing  through  the  jungle. 

There  are  always  two  horns,  except  in  young  calves,  where 
the  posterior  one  is  merely  a  slight  hump.  Far  from  being 
set  directly  upon  the  skull,  they  rest  upon  the  heavy  hide,  which 
runs  beneath  them  without  interruption. 

On  another  oc- 
casion, three  mem- 
bers of  the  party 
passed  within  a  few 
yards  of  a  good- 
sized  bull.  The  tip 
of  his  horn,  as  it 
rubbed  against  a 
clump  of  trees,  was 
just  visible,  but  the 
high  grass  and  oc- 
casional bushes  had 
cut  off  their  pros- 
pects of  taking  a 
photograph.  One 
of  the  men,  Judge 
Smets,  thought  he 
could  head  off  the 
quarry,  and  ad- 
vanced cautiously. 
The  others  waited. 
It  had  not  been  hi 
intention  to  shoot, 
but  a  sudden  de- 
tonation of  his  rifle 
drowned  out  every 

other  noise.     The  rhinoceros    had    turned    upon  him,  he  fired 

over  its  back,  and  then — 

With  the  beast  thundering  through  the  brush  it  raised  the 
wrath  and  courage  of  our  native  hunter.  Balla  acted  as  if  the 
firing-pin  had  nerved  his  heart  anew  and  given  strength  to 
every  muscle.  A  few  leaps,  and  the  thud  of  his  spear  brought 
forth  a  squeal  from  the  maddened  brute.  Yet  the  famous 
Azande  lay  prostrate  in  the  track  of  his  victim,  unharmed, 
to  be  sure,  but  how  could  he  withstand  the  force  that  hurled 
his  six-foot  lance?  Cutting  through  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
animal's  ribs  and  penetrating  half  a  foot  beyond,  the  spear 
caused  a  stream  of  blood  to  gush  forth  from  its  nostrils.  In  the 
mad  rush  through  the  jungle  the  shaft  splintered,  the  blade  bent, 
and  the  vital  organs  were  still  more  lacerated. 

Balla  was  now  deaf  to  all  questions,  his  mind  set  on  murder 
as  he  thought  of  the  meat  that  would  nourish  his  family  and  the 
deed  that  would  stamp  him  a  hero  even  in  this  land  of  many 
hazards.  Crawling  forward  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  found 
a  branch  torn  down  and  trampled  upon  in  the  wild  stampede 
and  covered  with  clots  of  blood.  This  aroused  him  to  fresh 
exertions.  Presently,  he  recovered  the  shaft  of  his  lance  and 
smeared  it  with  the  gore  of  his  victim  to  insure  future  good 
luck.  Twice  he  slapped  his  hands  against  his  thighs,  meaning 
twenty,  then  with  the  left  hand  counted  five  and  raised  four 
fingers.     This  was  the  twenty-ninth  rhinoceros  to  fall  to  his  spear! 

Of  our  many  attempts  to  take  photographs  from  life,  the 
following  episode  is  typical.  Before  daybreak  Judge  Smets. 
Matari,  his  faithful  gun-bearer,  and  I,  with  Alimasi,  my  fearless 
Mangbetu,  dived  into  the  dark  gray  mists  of  the  apparently  un- 
known. Matari  had  been  scouting  for  the  last  two  days.  His 
report  held  out  a  good  chance  for  me  to  take  photographs  of  live 
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Light  and  smart 
as  a  sport-coat 
—sheds  the 
hardest  rain 


Six  layers  of  rubber  built 
right  into  the  fabric 


DISTINCTIVE  in  cut,  ma- 
terial and  design — correctly 
tailored  in  every  detail — - 
U.  S.  Raynsters  protect  you  against 
the  heaviest  downpour.  Built  right 
into  the  fabric  are  at  least  six 
layers  of  rubber,  so  light  and  flexi- 
ble that  you'd  never  know  they 
were  there. 

On  city  streets  or  out  at  the 
country  club,  walking  or  motoring — 
wherever  smartly  dressed  men  go 
in  wet  weather  you  will  find  U.  S. 
Raynsters.  They  are  made  in  the 
familiar  raincoat  fabrics,  in  wool- 
ens, yarntex,  and  heathertones,  in 
many  styles  and  colors,  for  men, 
women  and  children. 

Rubber  Surface  Raynsters — Rayn- 
sters are  also  made  with  smooth 
rubber  surface  for  farmers,  police- 
men, firemen,  drivers,  sportsmen 
and  all  who  work  or  play  outdoors. 
Back  of  their  sturdy  strength  is  all 

the  painstaking 
care  in  manufac- 
ture that  has 
made  the  Rayn- 
ster  famous. 


Six  thin  layers  of 
rubber  inside  the 
fabric  —  cured  in 
one  solid  piece! 


NuiiiiuijjilitHli 


Every  coat  that  bears  the  Raynster  label,  no 
matter  what  the  price — whether  it's  the  lightest, 
smartest  summer  model  or  a  teamster's  heavy 
stormcoat — is  backed  by  all  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience of  the  oldest  and  largest  rubber  manu- 
facturer in  the  world. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  U.  S.  Raynsters 
— or  write  us  at  1790  Broadway,  New  York,  for 
booklet  showing  many  different  styles. 

Look  for  the  name  Raynster  on  the  label. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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camp.  Twice  they  caughl  sight  of  him, 
going  at  a  fair  rate.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  photographing — they  would 
not  abandon  an  animal  that  might  not 
recover  from  its  wound.  At  last  night  was 
at  hand,  and  they  could  not  possibly  reach 
camp  until  several  hours  after  dark. 
Mr.  Lang  continues: 

With  no  moon,  it  would  be  pitch-black, 
and  if  a  storm  broke  loose  we  would  bo  in 
for  it.  I  was  in  favor  of  taking  up  the  trail 
anew  next  morning,  but  the  Judge  wanted 
to  continue  for  another  half  hour. 

Ten  minutes  later  Mr.  Smets  and 
Matari,  with  rifles  shouldered,  were  a 
hundred  yards  ahead.  This  was  the  one 
day  I  did  not  carry  mine,  and  now  1  even 
turned  my  camera  over  to  Alimasi.  In 
Ihis  short-grass  country  I  felt  sure  a 
wounded  rhinoceros  would  not  lie  down. 
But  suddenly,  hardly  ten  feet  beyond  me, 
the  wounded  beast  arose  like  a  ghost.  He 
made  straight  for  me.  It  was  impossible 
to  jump  aside.  Here  indeed  was  the 
chance  of  my  life,  not  to  photograph — but 
to  run,  and  to  run  fast.  One  glance  back 
and  I  saw  my  camera  dancing  on  the  back 
of  the  oncoming  brute.  Alimasi  had  hoped 
to  turn  his  course  by  hurling  my  photo- 
graphic outfit  at  him,  but  on  he  came 
faster  still. 

Just  one  cluster  of  gnarled  trees  about 
sixty  yards  off  Avas  my  only  chance  for 
safety.  Both  the  rhinoceros  and  I  went  at 
top  speed,  and  both  landed  at  the  same 
spot.  When  1  dared  look  again  there  was 
not  an  inch  between  me  and  the  source  of 
furies.  In  fact,  the  sharp  tip  of  his  front 
horn  reached  beyond  my  ankles.  But  he 
was  in  front  of  the  trees  and  1  behind,  as 
safe  as  if  an  iron  wall  had  sprung  from 
the  ground. 

With  the  terrific  rush  he  had  rammed  his 
horns  between  the  trunks,  in  thai  one  stroke 
concentrating  all  his  revenge.  For  tin 
second  time  that  day  he  was  caught,  now 
held  fast  by  the  horns.  Try  as  he  might 
he  could  only  groan  and  rage.  Finally, 
with  a  mighty  effort  he  broke  free.  Mr. 
Smets,  rushing  up,  aimed,  shot,  and  brought 
him  down  in  a  flash.  My  friend  took  no 
further  interest  in  the  noisy  brute,  and, 
turning  to  me,  started  to  joke,  but  I  was 
still  absorbed  in  its  struggles. 

And  then,  heavens!  It  rose  again,  shook 
itself,  and  started  to  run.  The  Judge 
would  not  fire  a  second  time.  He  knew 
he  had  hit  his  mark.  With  every  step  the 
rhinoceros  gained  greater  vigor — and  sud- 
denly turning,  disappeared  in  the  jungle. 

"What  did  you  look  for  in  your  left 
pocket  when  you  were  playing  hide-and- 
seek  with  the  rhinoceros?"  Mr.  Smets 
asked.  "Your  pistol  was  at  your  right."  1 
answered,  "It  was  of  no  use  for  me  to  shoot 
with  a  pistol.  I  wanted  my  spare  glasses, 
not  to  lose  one  precious  moment  of  a 
spectacle  one  can  not  see  twice."  This  was 
the  finale  of  our  day's  work — it  had  all  the 
settings  of  a  movie  story,  and  with  not 
even  a  line  of  pictures  to  show. 

The  night  was  cool  and  we  hurried,  too 
tired  to  walk  slow  or  to  stop.  At  ten  we 
reached  camp.  Next  morning  at  daybreak 
I  saw  the  Judge's  swollen  foot  protruding 
from  the  blankets;  he  had  run  against  an 
iron-hard  root  in  the  dark  and  would  have 
to  rest  for  days.  Matari  and  Alimasi 
Mulai,  six  of  the  skinners,  and  ten  porters 
left  with  me.     By  eleven  our  bull  was  dis- 


covered, totally  unable  to  give  further 
surprizes.  After  leaving  us  he  had  run  at  a 
good  pace  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  then 
slowed  down,  and  his  last  three  miles  in- 
cluded many  stops.  Mr.  Smet's  first  shot 
had  hit  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  fleshy 
hump.  His  second,  after  the  bull's  charge, 
had  torn  through  just  above  the  vertebrae, 
stunning  him  for  a  moment,'  but  not  pre- 
venting his  last  dash.  Two  days  afterward, 
horns,  hide,  and  skeleton  were  on  their 
way  to  Faradje. 

As  an  example  illustrating  their  more 
peaceful  disposition,  the  following  incident 
is  instructive.  I  was  camping  for  a  few 
days  in  the  veldt  north  of  Faradje,  not 
far  from  a  trail  near  the  Aka  River,  where 
rhinoceroses  often  crossed  eastward  to  the 
savanna.  The  grass  shelters  of  my 
thirty  natives  formed  a  wide  semicircle 
which  was  closed  with  our  workshop.  My 
A-tent,  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  sleeping- 
bag,  occupied  the  center.  Toward  dusk  it 
rained  quite  hard  and  tho  in  these  regions 
one  keeps  no  night  fires  burning,  it  had  been 
cool  and  some  of  the  natives  warmed  them- 
selves before  a  few  smoldering  brands, 
which  were  later  extinguished  by  another 
shower.  The  stillness  after  the  storm  had 
lulled  us  all  to  sleep.  In  the  dead  of  night 
1  was  suddenly  roused.  Instinctively  I 
grabbed  my  pistol  and  felt  for  my  rifle. 
What  was  prodding  me  from  the  rear  of 
the  tent?  Matari's  warning  click  meant 
danger.  "Rhinos  are  in  camp,"  he 
whispered,  "be  careful."  Faithful  as  ever, 
lie  was  lying  alongside,  rifle  in  hand. 

Here  I  was  in  a  real  trap.  The  tent  was 
securely  closed  and  mosquito-proof  as 
well.  With  rhinoceroses  in  front  I  could 
not  open  it,  and  even  the  noise  of  ripping 
the  back  might  make  things  worse,  ('arc- 
fully  unhooking  one  corner.  I  peered  out. 
There  in  the  darkness,  fifteen  yards  away. 
Tour  monsters  were  sniffing  at  the  ashes  in 
front  of  one  of  the  shelters,  from  which  t he- 
natives  had  long-  since  fled.  For  ten 
minutes  Matari  and  I  anxiously  watched 
our  uninvited  guests  wander  about.  Finally 
one  of  them  ran  into  a  pole  supporting 
a  crate  upon  which  a  skeleton  was  stored 
out  of  reach  of  hyenas  and  leopards. 
With  a  crash  the  platform  came  down, 
and  then  great  was  our  relief  and  surprize 
to  see  the  night-prowlers  make  off  at  a 
fair  pace. 

Hardly  were  they  out  of  camp  when  the 
fires  were  burning  again  brightly.  Native 
dances  started  and  songs  rang  through  the 
midnight  air.  Over  and  over  echoed  the 
monotonous  refrain:  "The  rhinos'  strength 
was  bewitched,  and  like  sheep  they  had 
to  leave  the  white  man's  camp." 


SEVERAL  WAYS  TO  MAKE  BOSSY 
SMILE — Did  you  ever  see  a  cow  smile? 
Maybe  it  never  occurred  to  you  before 
t  hat  a  cow  did  smile.  Yet  she  is  a  pleasant 
creature,  generous,  given  to  gentle  medita- 
tion, and  even  possibly  possessing  a  sense 
of  humor.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  or  at 
least  we  are  so  informed  by  a  writer  who 
speaks  as  one  having  authority,  that  her 
smiles  are  internal.  Lest  he  be  taken  for  a 
nature-faker  by  the  skeptical,  he  hastens 
to  say  that  to  one  who  knows  cows  inti- 
mately it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  a 
cow  smiles  to  herself  when  knee-deep  in 
pasture,  free  from  flies  and  hot  weather; 
and  he  thinks  it  equally  likely  that  a  cow 
would  have  everything  that  goes  to  make  a 
smile  when  comfortably  housed  in  a  well- 


ventilated  barn  with  an  abundance  of  feed, 
even  if  zero  weather  whistled  outside.  He 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
it  is  a  cow's  crude  attempt  at  joking  t hat- 
causes  her  to  wrap  her  wet  tail  around 
your  neck,  or  put  her  foot  in  the  milk- 
bucket.  If  she  doesn't  laugh  at  her  own 
joke  she  misses  a  good  chance,  for  it  is  an 
established  certainty  that  the  victim  does 
not  laugh,  says  J.  B.  Fitch,  in  Capper's 
Farmer  (Topeka),  and  he  continues: 

Some  cows  smile  more  easily  than  others, 
as  is  the  case  with  people.  The  beef  cow 
should  be  more  easily  pleased,  because  she 
has  less  to  worry  about  than  the  dairy  cow. 
A  dairy  cow  must  furnish  food  for  her  own 
body,  for  milk  production,  and  to  develop 
a  calf.  The  beef  animal  gives  little  con- 
cern to  the  production  of  milk,  but  concen- 
trates on  raising  a  calf. 

By  selection  and  mating  there  has  been 
developed  the  dairy  cow  of  the  present 
from  the  original  cow-  that  produced  just 
sufficient  milk  to  nourish  the  calf  until  it 
could  subsist  on  other  feeds,  and  giving 
perhaps  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  each  lactation.  We  now 
have  one  cow  that  has  produced  thirty-four 
thousand  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year,  several 
that  have  produced  more  than  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  a  year.  One  cow  has 
produced  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
five  pounds  of  butter-fat  in  a  year.  Many 
cows  now  produce  their  own  weight  in 
butter-fat  in  a  year,  and  more  than  double 
their  own  weight  in  milk  in  a  month.  The 
beef  animal  has  been  developed  to  a  re- 
markable extent,  but  I  believe  that  the 
dairy  cow  is  by  far  the  most  artificial 
animal  we  have  to-day. 

In  caring  for  dairy  cattle  our  most  suc- 
cessful dairymen  have  followed  the  rule  that 
"Contentment  is  the  essence  of  profits." 
That  is  in  keeping  with  the  present-day 
treatment  of  workmen.  A  satisfied  and 
contented  workman  will  do  more  and  better 
work  than  a  disgruntled  man,  and  it  is 
to  the  interests  of  employers  to  surround 
their  workers  with  conditions  that  will 
bring  this  about.  Likewise,  if  we  are  to  get 
best  results  from  a  dairy  cow  she  must  go 
to  work  with  a  smile  on  her  face. 

To  keep  the  cow  smiling,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  feed  and  house  her  so  that  the  conditions 
will  be  similar  to  when  the  cow  is  in  good, 
luxuriant  pasture  in  the  spring.  In  the 
absence  of  pasture,  we  use  silage,  and, 
when  necessary  to  house  the  animals,  we 
should  have  warm,  well-ventilated  barns. 
The  dairy  cow  will  take  more  protection 
from  extreme  weather  than  will  the  beef 
animal.  It  is  no  discredit  to  the  dairy 
cow  that  this  is  true.  She  will  pay  big 
returns  for  this  better  feed  and  care.  If 
you  can  not  keep  her  warm,  how  can  she 
keep  smiling?  In  feeding  the  dairy  cow, 
we  are  dealing  with  the  chief  cause  of 
hilarity,  whether  it  be  man  or  beast.  How 
can  a  person  be  happy  and  hungry?  If 
your  answer  is  correct,  why  should  we 
expect  a  cow  to  do  it?  In  feeding  a  dairy 
cow,  we  must  supply  her  with  a  ration 
that  meets  five  requirements:  it  must  be 
palatable,  balanced,  abundant,  succulent, 
and  economical. 

And  let  her  have  her  calf  in  the  fall 
when  the  farmer  has  more  time,  says  this 
writer.  She  will  produce  more  milk  and 
butter-fat,  and  will  thus  bring  in  greater 
profits  then  when  she  calves  in  the  spring 
or  summer — and  that  will  make  the  owner 
smile. 
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cAnd  Oh, how  different  ate  Com  Flakes  with  the 
Three  Good  Spirits  in  them ! 


EAR  Boys  and  Girls:  Here  are  the  Three  Good      What  a  brave  color  for  little  cheeks  Ilau-wa-ganit 
Spirits  of  Beautiful   Youth,   who  have  again      has  put  in  the  ruddy  brown  he  has  colored  them ! 


come  to  you,  as  they   used  to  come   to  the 

Indian  boys  and  girls  long  ago.     In  the  center  is 

Chitani-wa-ganit,  Good  Spirit  of  Strength.    To 

his  right,  Ilau-wa-ganit,  Good  Spirit  of  Courage,  and  to 

his  left,  Wula-wa-g.mit,  Good  Spirit  of  Truth. 

Just  as  the  Indians  used  to  call  these  Three  Good  Spirits, 
on  summer  nights  when  corn  was  ripening  on  the  stalks, 


'And  what  true  thoughts  for  little  hearts  and  minds 
Wula-wa-ganit  has  hidden  in  their  sweet  deliciousness! 

Just  ask  your  grocer  for  the  fairy  box  of  Quaker  Quakjes 
in  which  these  Three  Good  Spirits  dwell.  And  from  it 
heap  high  your  breakfast  bowl  with  all  their  goodness. 
Then  close  your  eyes  and  eat — and  you,  too,  like  the  little 
Indian  boys  and  girls  of  long  ago  will  become  strong  and 


so  we  have  called  them  for  you— called  them  into  a  fairy  brave  and  true  from  these  Three  Good  Spirits  of  Beautiful 

box  of  a  new  kind  of  corn  flakes  named  Quaker  Quakjes.  Youth. 

And  Oh,  how  different  are  corn  flakes  with  the  Three  A  large,  richly  colored  picture  of  the  Three  Good  Spirits 

Good  Spirits  in  them!  of  Beautiful  Youth,  ready  for  framing,  sent  for  10c  and  top 

What  strength  for  little  bodies  Chitani-wa-ganit  has  of  a  Quakj.es  package.     Address  The  Quaker  Oats  Company , 

put  into  each  crisp,  firm  flake!  161 7K.  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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—  the  finest  reproducing 
Phonograph  in  the  World 

THE  melodies  of  old  sound  sweeter 
and  carry  a  truer  heart  appeal  when 
played  by  the  Steger  because  of  its 
patented,  almost  human  reproducer, 
its  tone  chamber  of  spruce  and  its 
adjustable  tone-arm,  which  insures  the 
proper  pressure  on  all  makes  of  records 
— three  reasons  why  its  faithfulness  to 
original  tone  beauties  has  never  been 
surpassed.  The  Steger  plays  all  records 
correctly — no  parts  to  change. 

Its  cabinet  of  artistic  design  is  worthy 
of  the  reproducing  art,  which  you  will 
admit  is  an  art  apart — when  you  hear 
and  see  the  Steger  at  your  dealer's. 
Period,  Cabinet  and  Portable  models, 
$90-to  $1250.  Steger  Phonograph  style 
brochure  free  on  request. 

STEGER  &  SONS  P&B?J5FF- 

Steger  Building-,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Factories,  Steger.  Plinois,  where  the  "Lincoln"  and 
'Dixie' '  Highways  meet. 

"If  it's  a  Steger— It'sthe  most  valuable-Piano 
in  the  world." 


T^Jelicious 
nuts  that 


HERE  is  the  best 
nut  of  all 


the 
all-year  'round  nut — ready  to  serve  instantly  and  without  trouble.  There  is 
an  irresistible  flavor  about  the  golden  PLANTERS  PENNANT  SALTED 
PEANUTS   that  appeals  to   every  appetite. 

In  the  glass  jar,  they  keep  firm  and  crisp  ALWAYS  if  the  lid  is  on  tight,  regard- 
less of  how  long  they  have  been  on  the  dealer's  shelves  or  in  your  possession. 

10-oz.  jar.  50c;  6-oz.  jar,  35c;  Glassine  bag,  5c 

Un  the  Eastern  Section) 

PLANTERS    NUT    &    CHOCOLATE    COMPANY 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  Suffolk,  Va. 

To  Dealers-If  you  are  unable  to  obtain  PLANTERS  PENNANT  PEANUTS,   write  to  us  at  once,  giving  name  and 
address  of  your  jobber,  and  we  will  advise  you  how  to  obtain  them  promptly. 


SALTED 


wm&m$mm*$ 


THE  NATIONAL  SALTED  PEANUT 
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CRUELTY   CHARGED   IN  TRAINING 

TRICK  ANIMALS  FOR  STAGE 

AND  MOVIE 

CRUELTY  has  blossomed  into  its 
perfect  flower"  in  the  trained- 
animal  performance,  says  Jack  London  on 
the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  says  Nor- 
man Dawn,  who  sometimes  directs  dog  ac- 
tors for  the  movies,  "Persistence,  patience, 
and  kindness  are  the  necessary  qualities  in  a 
movie  animal-trainer."  G.  Bernard  Shaw, 
representing  the  extreme  view,  says  that 
"a  performing  animal  trained  by  kindness 
would  be  just  as  intolerable  and  un- 
natural a  spectacle  as  one  trained  in  the 
usual  way,"  and  John  Galsworthy  would 
like  to  see  "the  animal  show"  abolished. 
He  says  it  is  "too  ironical  altogether  that 
our  love  of  animals  should  make  us  tolerate, 
and  even  enjoy,  what  our  common  sense, 
when  we  let  it  loose,  tells  us  must  in  the 
main  spell  misery  for  the  creatures  we 
profess  to  love."  Just  what  are  the 
specific  charges  brought  against  the  animal 
trainer?  The  case  of  the  plaintiff  is  set 
forth  in  Our  Dumb  Animals  (Boston)  in  a 
page  devoted  to  the  Jack  Loudon  Club. 
This  club  was  started  primarily,  we  are 
told,  because  of  Jack  London's  disclosures 
in  his  book,  "Michael,  Brother  of  Jerry," 
of  the  cruelties  behind  trick-animal  per- 
formances, and  its  object  is  to  protest 
against  this  form  of  entertainment.  JErnest 
Bell,  an  English  humanitarian,  writes: 

The  training  of  performing  animals  is  a 
trade.  No  reputable  tradesman  has  any 
objection  to  the  general  public  knowing  the 
methods  which  he  employs.  But,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  in  this  particular 
business  it  is  extremely  hard  to  discover 
what  really  takes  place. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  and  for  very 
good  reasons,  this  work  is  carried  on  behind 
the  locked  doors  of  a  stable  or  a  room  of 
some  sort  or  another. 

As  the  man  who  trains  animals  to  per- 
form generally  lets  them  out  on  hire  as 
soon  as  they  are  "broken,"  it  follows  that 
his  main  desire  is  to  train  them  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Rapidity,  therefore,  and  not 
humanity,  is  his  chief  aim. 

Fear  has  necessarily  to  be  used  as  an 
incentive. 

Say  a  dog  is  to  be  taught  to  turn  back 
somersaults.  A  slow  method  is  to  put  har- 
ness on  the  dog  with  leads  fastened  to  it, 
and  practically  to  jerk  the  dog  over  back- 
ward time  after  time.  This  method,  we 
are  told,  takes  eight  to  twelve  weeks. 

On  each  occasion  the  dog  becomes  hor- 
ribly giddy,  as  he  has  to  learn  to  do  from 
ten  to  twenty"  back  somersaults  in  quick 
succession. 

This  method  is  too  slow  for  some  trainers, 
and  the  wretched  dog  is  "assisted"  by  a 
blow  under  the  jaw  with  a  piece  of  wood  or 
the  butt-end  of  a  whip,  until  he  learns  that 
if  he  turns  of  his  own  accord  he  escapes 
the  blow. 

An  English  manager,  Milton  Bode,  who 
has  supervision  over  seven  theaters,  will 
not  permit  animal  acts  in  his  theaters, 
and  explains  his  stand  thus: 
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The  protection  and  defense  of  all  our 
dumb  friends  is  a  eause  whieh  has  always 
had  my  keenest  sympathy,  and  1  always 
refuse  to  book  "Animal  Turns"  in  any  of 
the  theaters  under  my  control,  however 
plausible  may  be  the  tale  of  how  it  is  all 
done  by  kindness. 

There  is  a  certain  section  of  the  public 
(happily  growing  less,  I  think)  not  yet 
educated  enough  on  this  matter  to  prevent 
their  enjoyment  of  clever  feats  and  tricks 
by  performing  animals,  but  this  does  not 
move  me  from  my  position,  for  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced,  by  undeniable  evi- 
dence, that  not  only  during  training, 
but  often  during  actual  work,  there  is 
considerable  cruelty  shown  these  poor 
creatures. 

Even  apart  from  the  physical  cruelty, 
which  may  be  less  than  formerly,  thanks 
to  societies  and  public  opinion,  there  is 
another  aspect  which  appeals  to  me — the 
hurt  to  the  sensibilities  of  these  performing 
animals  when  they  are  taught  and  made  to 
do  tricks  and  feats  which  are  so  often  quite 
contrary  to  their  build  and  nature  .  .  . 
and  people  ought  to  know  that  these 
animals  are  very  often  highly  developed 
in  the  matter  of  nervous  sensibility. 

The  Animals'  Friend  (London)  brings  for- 
ward another  argument  against  these 
exhibitions — the  effect  upon  the  children 
who  see  them: 

With  the  kindest  of  intentions — because 
'"the  children  love  animals  so  much" — 
they  take  them  to  a  circus,  pantomime,  or 
entertainment  where  dogs,  cats,  monkeys, 
horses  are  the  chief  actors;  an  animal  per- 
formance is  supposed  to  be  something  that 
children  especially  can  understand  and 
appreciate.  It  may  be  "funny,"  or  it  may 
be  "clever";  when  the  animal  is  funny  it  is 
generally  drest  up  in  uncomfortable  clothes, 
in  order  to  look  ugly  or  silly;  so  that  the 
audience  may  laugh,  and  is  then  put  into 
stupid  or  degrading  attitudes  to  represent 
some  human  vice  or  failing  which,  if  in- 
dulged in  by  a  human,  would  often  be 
considered  wrong.  In  this  there  may  be  no 
suggestion  of  physical  cruelty  to  the  animal, 
but  there  is  the  suggestion  to  every  child 
who  sees  it  that  he  also  has  the  right  to 
*make  any  creature  in  his  power  a  play- 
thing and  a  puppet,  a  slave  to  his  caprice, 
without  any  regard  for  its  own  feelings  or 
nature.  Love  of  power  by  the  strong  over 
the  weak  needs  no  such  encouragement, 
and  when  children  exercise  it  over  their 
own  "pets,"  in  imitation  of  what  they  have 
seen,  tyranny  may  easily  succeed  where 
coaxing  fails. 

And     the 
feels  that — 


San     Jose     Mercury- Herald 


As  people  learn  what  is  behind  the 
trained-animal  act,  they  will  find  it  impos- 
sible— just  as  Jack  London  found  it 
impossible — to  watch  trick  animals  with 
any  enjoyment.  No  one  who  learns  the 
truth  about  this  so-called  amusement 
feature  could  thereafter  find  any  enter- 
tainment value  in  it,  but  would  rather 
feel  a  great  compassion  for  the  helpless 
performers  as  well  as  an  accompanying 
abhorrence  that  this  aftermath  of,  the 
Roman  arena  should  flourish  to-day. 

A  phase  of  the  general  subject  is  involved 
in  the  use  of  animal  actors  in  the  movies, 
and  on  this  point  we  quote  Dr.  Francis  H. 
Rowley,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
S.  P.  C.  A.,  who  writes: 

Xo  one  familiar  with  the  facts  will 
question   the  skill  of   the  expert   moving- 
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Niagara's  Power 

Ready  to  Serve 
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Niagara  plays  an  active 
part  in  the  building  of  USL 
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with  Machine -Pasted 
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picture  photographer  to  make  the  camera 
do  a  lot  of  things  that  fool  the  spectator 
of  the  film.  But  when  a  man  claiming  to  be 
a  motion-picture  director  .  .  .  writes  that 
there  is  no  cruelty  practised  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  films,  that  what  seems  like  cruelty 
is  only  an  illusion  and  a  clever  trick  of  the 
camera,  his  statement  appears  like  trifling 
with  the  truth  in  the  light  of  the  facts. 

Dr.  Rowley  states  that  he  has  before 
him  as  he  writes  the  advertisement  of  a 
certain  moving-picture  producer  which 
"states  that  the  "approximate  valuation  of 
animals  actually  slain  during  the  pro- 
duction of  the  film  was  $95,000,"  and  he 
continues : 

In  one  of  these  pictures,  which  I  saw,  a 
leopard  or  a  lioness,  I  think  it  was  the  latter, 
appears  writhing  in  agony  after  being  shot. 
It  was  the  third  bullet  that  finally  ended 
the  poor  creature's  suffering.  What  the 
effect  of  such  scenes  can  be  upon  growing 
children  in  the  way  of  deadening  their  finer 
sensibilities  onty  those  know  who  are 
familiar  with  the  forces  that  shape  the  life 
of  the  average  child;  and  yet  in  the  ad- 
vertisement above  referred  to,  moving- 
picture  houses  are  urged  to  "'work  up  a 
school-children's  matinee." 

Some  time  ago  two  or  three  men  were 
convicted  and  fined  in  a  New  York  State 
court  for  compelling  a  horse  to  make  a  leap 
over  a  precipice  which  resulted  in  his  being 
severely  injured,  and,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, in  his  death.  A  few  months  ago 
two  screens  were  shown  in  Portland,  Maine, 
in  one  of  which  a  span  of  horses  are  seen 
dragged  by  a  log  down  a  long  chute  on  the 
mountainside,  appearing  at  the  bottom 
apparently,  so  I  am  told  by  my  corre- 
spondent, fatally  injured,  if  not  dead,  hi 
the  same  city  at  another  time  a  dog  was 
portrayed  as  having  had  his  tail  drawn 
through  a  knot-hole  in  a  board  fence;  then 
the  board  was  knocked  out,  and  the  dog 
escaped  with  the  board  hanging  to  his 
tail.  The  terror  and  discomfort  that  were 
manifested  by  the  dog  were  absolutely 
unmistakable. 

In  the  light  of  such  facts  as  these,  how 
is  it  possible  ...  to  say  that  these  things 
are  "tricks  of  the  camera"?  And,  further- 
more, why  has  it  been  necessary  for  the 
National  Board  of  Censors  to  issue  warn- 
ings to  people  engaged  in  the  staging  of 
moving-picture  films  to  the  effect  that  no 
films  where  cruelty  was  involved  would  be 
passed.  While  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
admit  that  the  camera  can  produce  many 
effects  that  are  illusions,  those  that  I  have 
quoted  certainly  do  not  fall  in  this  class. 
The  cruelties  that  have  evidently  been 
practised  by  many  people  in  the  produc- 
tion of  moving  pictures  are  of  a  similar 
nature  to  those  connected  with  the  training 
of  trick  animals  for  the  stage  and  the  circus, 
and  which  ultimately  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries will  be  abolished. 

But  what  have  the  trainers  to  say  for 
themselves?  We  find  the  stibjeet  dealt 
with  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view  in  an  article  entitled  "Training 
Animals  for  the  Motion-Picture  Screen." 
in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  published 
under  the  pseudonym  "Scenario,"  which 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Animals    have    displayed    such    human 
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consider  how  much  depends  upon  them 
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Safety,  property  and  life  de- 
pend upon  the  brakes  of  any 
automobile.  Thus,  the  care- 
ful motorist  is  particular 
about  his  brake  lining.  He 
takes  no  chances.  He  avoids 
ordinary  lining  and  passes 
up  unknown  brands.  He 
buys  lining  that  he  knows 
will  meet  any  emergency. 


Raybestos  is  the  original  as- 
bestos brake  lining.  It  is  es- 
pecially treated  to  withstand 
WEAR.  It  is  guaranteed  to 
WEAR  one  year.  Complete 
control  in  traffic  or  on  hills 
follows  when  your  brakes 
are  equipped  with  Raybestos. 
Avoid  substitutes.  Look  for 
the  Silver  Edge. 


THE     RAYBESTOS     COMPANY 

Factories:         BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.  PETERBOROUGH,  CANADA 

Branches:  Detroit,  979  Woodward  Avenue  San  Francisco,  1403  Chronicle  Building 

Chicago,  1402  South  Michigan  Avenue  Washington  D.  C,  107  Columbian  Building 

Toronto,  Ontario,  131  King  Street,  West 
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Proving  the  Stamina  of  a 
Guardian  of  Power 

TO  many  minds,  the  development  of  the  use  of 
electrical  power  heralds  the  exit  of  steam  power — 
the  giant  power  which  in  a  single  century  out- 
matched man's  productive  accomplishments  throughout 
the  span  of  written  history. 

But  in  reality  the  steam  giant  has  fed  and  prospered 
upon  the  growth  of  electricity.  Steam  is  still  the  great 
prime  mover,  and  electricity  is  its  messenger  carrying  its 
force  to  every  place  where  power  is  needed. 

Because  electricity  is  a  medium  for  power  transmis- 
sion, its  utility  has  depended  upon  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  means  for  bringing  it  from  the  point  of 
generation  to  the  point  of  use. 


V  V  V 


Habirshaw  has  had  an  im- 
portant part  in  making  elec- 
trical transmission  the  depend- 
able, efficient,  economical  work 
it  is  today. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the 
electrical  industry,  Habirshaw 
laboratories  and  plants  have 
been  continuously  occupied  with 
the  improvement  of  materials 
and  methods  of  electrical  in- 
sulation. Day  by  day  detailed 
betterments  have  grown  into  a 
total  of  important  progress. 

As  technic  has  advanced, 
laboratory  and  shop  tests  have 
checked  its  soundness.  So  that 
the  stamina  of  every  inch  of 
insulation  coming  from  the 
Habirshaw  plants  is  proven  as  a 
guardian  of  electrical  power. 
And  Habirshaw  is  accepted 
everywhere  as  a  standard  of 
quality.  ^ 

In  order  to  make  good  wire 
economically,  a  great  volume  of 
•manufacturing  must  be  attained. 
Habirshaw  has  reached  this  cost- 


Habirshaw    Wire    Manufactured 
by 

Habirshaiv  Electric  Cable  Co. 

Incorporated 
10  East  43rd  Street,  New  York 


saving  point  of  quantity  pro- 
duction, and  the  huge  output  is 
in  turn  supported  by  national 
distribution  through  the  Western 
Electric  Company. 

The  warehousing  and  market- 
ing organization  of  Western 
Electric  Company  reaches  every 
active  market  of  the  United 
States  and  perfectly  supplements 
the  manufacturing  and  engineer- 
ing organization  of  Habirshaw 
— rendering  a  comprehensive 
service  to  the  public. 


First  quality  materials  and 
equipment  are  the  basis  of 
electrical  satisfaction.  The 
Western  Electric  mark"— placed 
only  on  products  as  standard  as 
Habirshaw— is  the  guide  to  first 
quality.  Good  materials  deserve 
good  workmanship.  Electrical 
installations  should  be  entrusted 
only  to  your  architect  or  quali- 
fied electrical  engineers  or  con- 
tractors. 


Habirshaw  Wire  Distributed 

by 
Western  Electric  Company 

Incorporated 
Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 


HABIRSHAW 

"Proven  by  the  test  of  time" 

Insulated  Wire  &  Cable 
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acumen  and  intelligence  that  directors 
are  building  plays  in  which  the  whole 
cast  of  actors  is  made  up  by  animals. 
This  suggests  the  query,  "Is  the  brute  a 
better  actor  than  the  human  being?" 

William  S.  Campbell,  noted  animal 
director,  thinks  so,  and,  as  one  of  his 
reasons,  declares  that  the  animal  does  not 
know  so  much  as  the  one  who  is  his 
master. 

Comedy  is  not  the  result  of  trying  to 
be  funny — rather  it  is  the  essence  of  the 
ridiculous  and  the  unusual.  Human  play- 
ers strive  for  effect.  They  forget  to  be 
natural  while  in  a  scene.  Animals  unwit- 
tingly make  fun  of  themselves,  while  a 
human  actor  can  scarcely  be  persuaded  to 
ridicule  himself — perhaps  he  lacks  the 
sense  of  humor. 

There  can  be  no  comedy,  asserts  Camp- 
bell, where  there  are  too  much  forethought 
and  too  much  "intelligence."  Comedy 
must  be  spontaneous. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  learned  through  long 
years  of  experience  that  animals  can't 
be  rehearsed — if  they  are  to  be  funny. 
For  they  will  know  then  what  is  to  come 
and  will  forever  be  looking  at  the  camera 
— just  like  their  human  brethren.  For 
instance,  at  a  studio  zoo  there  is  an  orang- 
utan called  Joe  Martin.  He  is  so  human 
that  he  is  funny,  and  therein  lies  the 
secret  of  getting  comedy  from  the  brutes. 
Joe  Martin's  "control"  is  "Curley" 
Stecher,  an  animal-trainer.  No  one  envies 
him  his  job.  For  "Curley"  he  will  do 
anything.  Other  eminent  comedians  in  the 
zoo  in  the  world's  film  capital  are  Caesar, 
the  lion;  Jean  and  Lucille,  the  leopards; 
Charley,  the  elephant;  a  nameless  wild 
hog,  and  a  flock  of  pigeons. 

When  comedies  are  made  with  these 
animals  the  sets  are  erected  in  or  near 
the  zoo,  for  there  is  too  much  danger  in 
transporting  the  brutes  any  distance. 
Comedies  of  the  two-reel  type,  with  human 
players,  usually  consume  eight  or  ten  days 
in  the  making.  Animal  comedies  of  that 
length  require  a  month  or  even  longer. 
They  are  expensive,  too,  but  if  the  result  is 
successful,  as  has  been  reflected  in  the  Joe 
Martin  monkey  comedies,  the  expenditure 
of  money  and  energy  is  well  worth  while, 
for  animal  comedies,  correctly  done,  are 
the  funniest  in  the  world. 

Another  instance  of  success  was  with 
Brownie,  a  dog,  who  has  amused  multi- 
tudes in  a  number  of  comedies,  acted  en- 
tirely by  a  dozen  or  more  dogs. 

"If  a  dog  knows  what  you  want  him  to 
do,  he'll  do  his  best  to  do  it."  That  is  the 
theory  put  into  practise  where  a  corps  of 
trainers  are  employed  under  Stecher's 
supervision,  to  educate  dogs  for  work 
before  the  camera. 

"The  dog,"  Stecher  says,  "has  for 
generations  been  the  friend  and  companion 
of  man.  It  is  his  instinct  to  please,  serve, 
and,  if  necessary,  die  for  his  master.  Only 
by  kindness  can  a  dog  be  properly  trained. 
The  animal  who  works  through  fear  is  a 
pathetic  spectacle  and  is  useless  before 
the  camera." 

Altho  he  has  been  responsible  for  the 
training  of  Joe  Martin,  the  intelligent 
simian,  and  the  herd  of  lions  frequently 
seen  in  animal  comedies  and  serials, 
Stecher  still  finds  time  personally  to  train 
the  dogs.  His  favorites  are  a  team  of 
Alaskan  "huskies."  Among  the  Alaskans 
are  two  of  the  most  famous  and  valuable 
movie-dogs  in  the  world,  Blue  and  Juno, 
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planted  by  Washington  in  the  corners  of 
the  narrow  end  near  the  mansion.  Their 
height,  eighty-nine  and  ninety  feet,  is  ac- 
centuated by  their  tall,  straight  trunks, 
and  they  form  impressive  focusing  columns 
for  the  opening  sweep  of  lawu  stretching 
between  the  two  gardens.  On  the  west 
side  the  next  tree  is  an  eighty-three-foot 
ash  planted  by  Washington,  and  across 
from  them  two  coffee-bean  trees,  one  of 
them  a  Washington  tree,  and  another 
Washington  coffee-bean  across  the  path  by 
the  flower-garden,  the  three  forming  an 
impressive  group.  The  two  older  trees  are 
eighty-seven  feet  tall.  A  fourth,  of  Wash- 
ington's planting,  is  a  little  back,  by  the 
flower-garden  gate. 

A  few  yards  farther  is  a  pair  of  young 
white  pines.  These  are  comparatively 
recent.  Washington  speaks  in  his  diary 
of  planting  pine-trees,  but  is  supposed  to 
have  meant  the  common  pine  of  that 
region. 

The  next  important  tree  along  the  ser- 
pentine walk  is  the  fine  sugar-maple  planted 
by  Washington  and  now  ninety-one  feet 
tall  with  a  diameter  of  trunk  three  feet 
eleven  inches.  He  planted  also,  but  on  the 
other  side  and  farther  north  a  red  maple, 
which  is  eighty-five  feet  tall  and  in  fine 
condition.  Across  from  the  sugar-maple 
he  planted  a  yellow  poplar,  the  tallest  of  the 
three  he  planted,  and  now  standing.  It  is 
a  superb  tree,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
tall;  the  other  two  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  green,  not  far  away. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  them  is  a  box,  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  interesting 
trees  at  Mount  Vernon.  It  is  one  of  three 
planted  by  Washington,  is  twenty-one  feet 
tall,  with  graceful,  drooping  branches. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  coffee-beans 
planted  by  Washington.  There  is  one  of 
these  Kentucky  coffee-trees  supposedly 
planted  by  Lafayette;  it  stands  between 
the  serpentine  walk  and  the  flower-garden, 
and  has  for  neighbors  on  one  side  a  hem- 
lock, on  the  other  a  holly,  and  in  front  a 
buckeye,  all  of  Washington's  planting. 
Near  by  stands  also  a  magnificent  linden, 
eighty-four  feet  tall,  with  a  splendid  trunk 
four  feet  three  inches  in  diameter.  There 
are  several  beautiful  lindens  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  bowling  green,  all  of  great 
height. 

Of  four  notable  honey-locusts,  the  one 
standing  between  the  kitchen-garden  and 
the  serpentine  walk  is  credited  to  Washing- 
ton. This  is  a  fast-growing  and  short-lived 
tree,  and  others  probably  disappeared.  He 
makes  note  in  his  diary  that  on  March  23, 
1786,  he  planted  "between  seventeen  thou- 
sand and  eighteen  thousand  seeds  of  the 
honey-locust." 

The  seven  buckeyes  have  a  special  in- 
terest, for  instead  of  the  normal  yellow 
flowers,  these  have  red,  pink,  and  flesh- 
colored  flowers,  colors  not  found  anywhere 
else.  Moreover,  the  records  show  Wash- 
ington gathered  the  seeds  from  which  the 
trees  were  grown,  near  the  mouth  of  Cheet 
River,  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia. 

Washington's  diary  also  mentions  plant- 
ing four  horse-chestnuts,  but  it  is  consid- 
ered doubtful  if  either  of  the  three  big  trees 
there  now  were  among  them. 

The  three  pecan-trees,  all  on  the  front 
lawns,  are  trees  of  history.  They  were 
given  to  Washington  by  Jefferson,  who  in 
1784  first  published  a  technical  description 
of  this  tree,  and  apparently  was  the  first 
distributer  of  living  plants  brought  from 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  They  are  the  old- 
est of  the  trees  planted  by  Washington. 

Washington  appreciated  the  beauty  of 
the  native  holly,  and  there  still  stand  thir- 
teen specimens  planted  by  him.     He  also 
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W.  £.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


HE  best  known  shoes  in 
the  world.  They  are  sold 
in    107    W.   L.    Douglas 


n    the  world.  They  are  sold     W7  ■BJ  $450*5.00 
in    107    W.   L.    Douglas  ^F  and  $5.50 

stores,  direct  from  the  factory 
to  you  at  only  one  profit,  which  guarantees  to  you 
the  best  shoes  that  can  be  produced,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  all  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is  your  protection 
against  unreasonable  profits. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.  They  are  made  of  the  best  and  finest 
leathers  that  money  can  buy.  They  combine  quality, 
style,  workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  the  fashion  centers  of  America.  The 
stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal  guarantee 
that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere; 
they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they  do 
in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an 
honest  determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  ccn  buy. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  for  ssle  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  bupplr 
you,  take  no  olher  make.  Order  direct  from  factory,  send 
for  booklet  telling  how  to  order  shoes  by  mail,  postage  free. 


CAUTION. -Insist  on  having  W 
Douglas  shoes.  The  name  an  ' 
la  plainly  stamped  on  the  a 
careful  to  see  that  It  has  n 
changed  or  mutilated . 


l*WJ-    l,f  fsJ  /?  Pres! 


President 

as  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  Street, 
Brockton,  Mas). 
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THE  more  miles  you  ride 
on  a  Goodrich  Silvertown 
Cord  Tire,  the  greater  your 
wonder  grows  that  so  many 
more  miles  of  service  are 
still  left. 

/->  Goodrich. 

oilvertown 

lAmericas  First  Cord  Tire 


FOUNDED    1870 


TRADE   MARK 


The  Goodrich  Adjustment  "Basis  •  Silvertown  Cords,  &oot>  Miles;  TabricTtres,  6ooo titles 
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mentions  planting  hemlocks,  magnolias 
(which  he  says  he  received  from  South 
Carolina),  dogwoods,  redbuds,  and  sassa- 
fras, some  of  which  remain  and  flourish. 

Two  curiosities  may  be  noted.  One  is  a 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  near  the  summer-house, 
believed  to  have  been  planted  in  1874.  It 
is  now  fifty-nine  feet  tall  and  the  only 
exotic  tree  on  the  grounds.  The  other  is  a 
solitary  (and  symbolic)  cherry-tree  on  the 
east  lawn.  Apparently  it  sprang  from  a 
seed  from  one  of  Washington's  garden 
cherry-trees,  dropt  by  a  bird. 

Many  trees  which  Washington  mentions 
having  planted  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
there;  these  include  aspen,  black  haw, 
balsam-tree,  black-gum,  chestnut,  crab- 
tree,  fringe-tree,  Gloucester  hickory-nut, 
live-oak,  mahogany-tree,  Mediterranean 
pine,  native  pine,  palmetto-tree,  pawpaw, 
pistachio  nut,  pride  of  China,  small-berried 
thorn,  Spanish  chestnut,  shellback  hickory, 
spruce-pine,  swamp  magnolia,  water-oak, 
yew.  But  of  what  he  did  plant,  a  small 
forest  remains,  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
painstaking  character  of  his  attention  to 
the  estate;  and  the  writer  continues: 

It  is  interesting,  and  not  without  a  touch 
of  sublimity,  to  behold  these  splendid  trees, 
set  forth  by  his  own  hand,  now  casting  their 
long  shadows  over  the  lawns  he  trod,  their 
life  spanning  the  history  of  the  nation. 

The  bowling  green  and  its  circle  of  trees 
bespeak  intimacy.  The  east  and  west 
lawns  are  inspiration.  The  very  shapes  of 
t  he  trees  and  their  varied  shades  form  ever- 
new  vistas  in  which  tranquillity  ever  is  the 
key-note. 

Scarcely  in  the  world  is  there  a  shrine  to 
equal  this;  scarcely  could  there  be  a  finer, 
a  more  enduring  monument  than  these 
symbols  of  eternity,  these  ever-living  trees, 
preaching  their  everlasting  lessons  of  birth, 
fruition,  decay,  and  rebirth.  It  is  all  so 
simple,  so  artlessly  perfect.  Not  an  or- 
nament is  there,  not  an  obelisk,  not  a  pile 
of  bronze. 

Velvet  lawns,  quiet  shrubs,  low-hanging 
trees,  perfumed  gardens,  and  the  gentle 
hum  of  the  summer  air,  reposeful,  purify- 
ing; and  unwinding  itself  between  the  twin 
ranges  of  hills,  the  Potomac  and  the  ever- 
lasting enigma  of  the  waters. 

It  is  what  it  is:  the  home  of  a  gentle- 
man who  loved  not  only  the  world  but  the 
earth;  in  it  he  planted  his  inheritance. 
We  share  it. 


A  SWIMMING  CONTEST  BETWEEN  A 
SEAL  AND  A  HELL-DIVER 

SEALS  are  quick  of  movement,  and  any 
one  who  has  ever  watched  them  feeding 
can  not  but  marvel  at  the  speed  with 
which  they  dart  about  in  the  water  and 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  they  are 
able  to  overtake  their  prey,  says  The 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Game  Protective 
Association  (New  York),  and  likewise  there 
are  few  duck-hunters  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  speed 
of  the  grebe,  commonly  known  as  the  hell- 
diver.  He  can  easily  protect  himself  by 
diving  and  swimming  under  water,  and 
'lightning  is  slow  as  compared   with   the 


i/te  Literary 

speed  with  which  a  hell  diver  submerges 
when  he  sees  the  flash  of  a  gun  headed 
in  his  direction."  Which  of  the  two  is 
quicker  in  the  water  becomes  a  nice 
question,  to  the  discussion  of  which 
Arthur  L.  Penniman  contributes  the  story 
of  a  contest  he  witnessed  on  the  Maine 
coast,  in  the  Penobscot  Bay  region,  between 
a  seal  and  a  pied-billed  grebe,  when  each 
contestant  was  apparently  doing  his  best, 
"the  seal  looking  for  his  supper  and  the 
hell-diver  intent  on  seeing  that  he  didn't 
make  up  the  menu."  Mr.  Penniman  relates : 

While  we  were  engaged  in  studying  the 
habits  of  a  fish-hawk,  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  great  commotion  in  the 
water  off  shore.  From  our  blind  we  could 
see  that  the  splashing  was  caused  by  a 
soal  performing  the  most  curious  antics 
in  his  attempts  to  catch  a  bird  which  we 
later  identified  as  a  pied-billed  grebe. 

The  seal  made  rapid  progress,  por- 
poising in  and  out  of  the  water  in  quick 
diving  leaps  and  was  fast  overhauling  the 
bird,  which  was  swimming  frantically  to 
escape  his  pursuer,  but,  however,  made  no 
attempt  to  fly.  After  a  straightaway  race 
of  some  fifty  yards  or  more,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  chase  was  over,  as  both  bird  and  seal 
disappeared  in  the  same  splash  as  the  seal 
struck  the  water.  When  the  splash  sub- 
sided we  saw  that  the  grebe  had  cleverly 
dodged  to  one  side  and,  after  twisting  and 
turning  quickly  around  a  very  small 
circuit  to  elude  the  seal,  he  headed  straight 
for  shore.  The  bird  now  began  to  use  its 
wings,  and,  skittering  rapidly  over  the 
water,  soon  distanced  the  seal,  which  con- 
tinued the  chase  until  within  thirty  feet 
of  the  beach,  where  the  water  was  no  more 
than  knee  deep. 

There  he  sat  with  his  shoulders  out  of  the 
water,  watching  the  grebe  as  the  latter 
ran  along  the  edge  of  the  shore.  Then,  as 
tho  he  hated  to  give  up  his  meal,  he  slowly 
pursued  the  bird  on  a  parallel  course  in  the 
water,  paying  not  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  men  on  the  beach  until  he  was 
frightened  off  by  our  intervention  in  the 
contest. 

NATURE'S  WIRELESS  FOR  INSECTS 
AND  BIRDS 

WE  have  all  watched  a  flock  of  birds 
flashing  in  a  pattern  across  the  sky, 
falling,  rising,  turning,  circling  as  if  they 
were  a  single  unit  instead  of  many  birds. 
How  do  they  know  what  the  varied  mea- 
sures of  their  dance  are  to  be?  And  like- 
wise we  have  most  of  us  watched  a  school 
of  tiny  fish  in  shallow  water,  darting  here 
and  there  in  perfect  unity  of  movement. 
Apparently  these  creatures  have  some 
means  of  communication  that  is  unac- 
countable to  the  human  mind,  a  sort  of 
occult  sense  functioning  in  a  way  that  cor- 
responds vaguely  to  what  we  call  telep- 
athy among  people.  This  is  nature's  wire- 
less, says  John  Burroughs,  and  in  The 
North  American  Review  (Boston)  the  veter- 
an naturalist  cites  some  interesting  exam- 
ples of  the  workings  of  this  curious  power: 

The  spirit  of  the  hive,  which  Maeter- 
linck makes  so  much  of,  seems  to  give  us 
the  key  to  the  psychic  life  of  all  the  lower 
orders.  What  one  knows,  all  of  that  kind 
seem  to  know  at  the  same  instant.  It 
seems  as  if  they  draw  it  in  with  the  air  they 
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Cleanses  and 

Beautifies 

lYOUR 

TEETH; 

keeps  YOUR 

GUMS  firm, 

pink  and 

healthy 


Why  1,000,000  Cans 
of  "Revelation"  Were 
Sold  in  Single  Year 
Without  Advertising 

WHEN  we  introduced  Revelation 
Tooth  Powder  to  dentists  fourteen 
years  ago,  we  told  them  how  it 
DISSOLVES  and  REMOVES  without 
grit  the  bacterial  plaque  or  fermentative 
scum  which  causes  tartar  and  decay;  how 
it  arrests  at  once  fermentation  around 
the  sensitive  necks  of  the  teeth,  thus 
overcoming  the  cause  of  spongy,  in- 
flamed, bleeding  gums. 

Dentists  knew  how  to  test  Revelation 
Tooth  Powder.  They  made  this  test. 
They  advised  their  patients  accordingly — 
with  the  result  that  last  year  we  sold 
1,000,000  cans  of  "Revelation"  without 
spending  a  dollar  for  advertising. 

The  effects  of  the  use  of  "Revelation" 
are  seen  everywhere — men,  women  and 
children  have  whiter  and  more  beautiful 
teeth,  protected  from  decay,  and  hard, 
pink,  healthy  gums  freed  from  the  dan- 
gers of  pyorrhea. 

Test  It  Yourself 
Dentists   Do 


as 


|DLACE  a  small  quantity 

■*■  of  Drucker's  Revelation 

ToothPowder  in  your 

hand-  Wrap  a  clean  hand-  < 

kerchief  or  piece  of  'Sterile 

gauze  about  your  finger. 

Dip  this  into  water  and 

then  into  the  powder,  and 

rub   any   stain  on    any 

tooth.   See  how  easily  the    "Revelation"  and  see  how 

stain  is  removed.    Or,    quickly  they  are  made 

brush  all  your  teeth  with    pearly  white. 


Massage  Your  Gums 

NOTE  the  velvety  softness  of 
"Revelation."  It  is  made  WITH- 
OUT GRIT,  for  grit  is  dangerous,  cutting 
the  gums  and  opening  the  way  to  pyor- 
rhea. If  your  gums  are  soft  and  irritated, 
massage  them  nightly  with  "  Revelation." 
Do  not  rinse  the  powder  off.  Let  it  re- 
main all  night  to  combat  fermentation 
while  you  sleep. 

Revelation  Tooth  Powder  is  sold  at 
drug  and  toilet  counters  with  a  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  or  money  back.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  serve 
you  by  mail.     Regular  price  35c. 

Made  only  by 

August  E.  Drucker  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Branches 
NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 
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Begin  the  Day  With  a  Smile, 
After  a  Quick,  Easy  Start 

IT'S  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  your  car 
start  in  winter  the  same  as  in  summer. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  car,  too,  to  keep 
it  warm  at  night. 

The  ice  and  snow  melt  off  and  the  heat 
permeates  all  parts,  softening  the  grease  in 
the  spring  shackles,  differential,  trans- 
mission, and  other  parts,  and  keeping  the 
oil  in  the  engine  from  congealing  and  fail- 
ing to  splash  and  protect  cylinders  from 
scoring  when  starting. 
Warmth  protects  the  car's  finish,— keeps 
the  battery  strong. 

Heat  your  garage  with  a  coal-burning  self- 
regulating  WASCO  hot  water  System. 
Any  handy  man  can  set  it  up— no  expen- 
sive steamfitter  necessary.   Costs  less  than 
street  car  fare  for  coal. 

Write  for  catalog   that    illustrates  and  explains  the  fuel 
economy  and  automatic  temperature  regulation  of  WASCO. 

W.  A.   Schleit  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 

16  Eastwood  Station,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Originators  of  special  heating  system  for  garages. 

WASCO  is  also  used  for  heating  offices,  stores, cottages.etc: 

Some  good  territory  open  for  live  distributors. 
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breathe.  It  is  something  like  community 
of  mind  or  unity  of  mind.  Of  course  it  is 
not  an  intellectual  process,  but  an  emo- 
tional process;  not  a  thought,  as  with  us, 
but  an  impulse. 

So  far  as  we  know  there  is  nothing  like 
a  council  or  advisory  board  in  the  hive. 
There  are  no  decrees  or  orders.  The 
swarm  is  a  unit.  The  members  act  in 
concert  without  direction  or  rule.  If  any- 
thing happens  to  the  queen,  if  she  is  lost 
or  killed,  every  bee  in  the  hive  seems  to 
know  it  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  whole 
swarm  becomes  greatly  agitated.  The  di- 
vision of  labor  in  the  hive  is  spontaneous; 
the  bees  function  and  cooperate  as  do  the 
organs  in  our  own  bodies,  each  playing  its 
part  without  scheme  or  direction. 

This  community  of  mind  is  seen  in  such 
an  instance  as  that  of  the  migrating  lem- 
mings from  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
Vast  hordes  of  these  little  creatures  are  at 
times  seized  with  an  impulse  to  migrate 
or  to  commit  suicide,  for  it  amounts  to  that. 
They  leave  then-  habitat  in  Norway  and. 
without  being  deflected  by  any  obstach  . 
march  straight  toward  the  sea,  swimming 
lakes  and  rivers  that  lie  in  their  wav. 
When  the  coast  is  reached  they  enter  the 
water  and  continue  on  their  course.  Ship- 
captains  report  sailing  for  hours  through 
waters  literally  alive  with  them.  This 
suicidal  act  of  the  lemmings  strikes  one  as 
a  kind  of  insanity.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
puzzling  phenomena  I  know  of  in  animal 
life.  But  the  migration  of  all  animals  on 
a  large  scale  shows  the  same  unity  of  pur- 
pose. The  whole  tribe  shares  in  a  single 
impulse.  The  animal  migration  of  the 
caribou  in  the  North  is  an  illustration.  In 
the  flocking  birds  this  unity  of  mind  is 
especially  noticeable.  The  vast  armies  of 
passenger-pigeons  which  we  of  an  older 
generation  saw  in  our  youth  moved  like 
human  armies  under  orders.  They  formed 
a  unit.  They  came  in  countless  hordes  like 
an  army  of  invasion,  and  they  departed  in 
the  same  way.  Then  orders  were  written 
upon  the  air;  their  leaders  were  as  intan- 
gible as  the  shadows  of  their  wings.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  our  flocking  birds;  a 
flock  of  snow-buntings,  or  of  starlings,  or 
of  blackbirds  will  act  as  one  body,  per- 
forming their  evolutions  in  the  air  with 
astonishing  precision. 

In  Florida,  in  the  spring,  when  the  mating 
instinct  is  strong,  I  have  seen  a  flock  of 
white  curlews  waltzing  about  the  sky, 
going  through  various  intricate  movements 
with  the  precision  of  dancers  in  a  ball- 
room quadrille.  No  sign,  no  signal,  no 
guidance  whatever.  Let  a  body  of  men 
try  it  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
behold  the  confusion  and  the  tumbling 
over  one  another!  At  one  moment  the 
birds  would  wheel  so  as  to  bring  their 
backs  in  shadow  and  then  would  flash 
out  the  white  of  their  breasts  and  under 
parts.  It  was  like  the  opening  and  shut- 
ting of  a  giant  hand  or  the  alternate  rapid 
darkening  and  brightening  of  the  sail  of  a 
tacking  ice-boat.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
flock.  When  a  hawk  pursues  a  bird,  the 
birds  tack  and  turn  as  if  linked  together. 
When  one  robin  dashes  off  in  hot  pursuit 
of  another,  behold  how  their  movements 
exactly  coincide!  The  hawk-hunted  bird 
often  escapes  by  reaching  the  cover  of  a 
tree  or  a  bush,  but  not  by  dodging  its  pur- 
suer, as  a  rabbit  or  a  squirrel  will  dodge  a 
dog.  Schools  of  fish  act  with  the  same 
machine-like  unity. 
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In  the  South  I  have  seen  a  large  area  of 
water,  acres  in  extent,  uniformly  agitated 
by  a  school  of  mullets  apparently  feeding 
upon  some  infusoria  on  the  surface,  and 
then  instantly,  as  if  upon  a  given  signal. 
the  fish  would  dive  and  the  rippling  cease. 
It  showed  a  unity  of  action  as  of  ten  thou- 
sand spindles  controlled  by  electricity. 

How  quickly  the  emotion  of  fear  is  com- 
municated among  the  wild  animals!  Flow 
wild  and  alarmed  the  deer  become  after 
the  opening  of  the  first  day  of  the  shooting 
season!  Those  who  have  not  seen  or 
heard  a  hunter  seem  to  feel  the  impending 
danger. 

The  great  flocks  of  migrating  butter- 
flies (the  monarch)  illustrate  the  same  law. 
In  the  fall  they  are  all  seized  with  this  im- 
pulse to  go  South,  and  thousands  of  them 
travel  in  one  body.  At  night  they  roost 
in  the  trees.  I  have  seen  photographs  of 
them  in  which  they  appeared  like  a  new 
kind  of  colored  foliage  coverins;  the  trees. 
In  the  return  flight  in  the  spring,  the  same 
massing  again  occurs.  Recently  the  Im- 
perial Valley  in  California  was  invaded  by 
a  vast  army  of  worms  moving  from  east  to 
west.  In  countries  that  have  been  cursed 
with  a  plague  of  grasshoppers  witnesses  of 
the  spectacle  describe  them  as  moving  in 
the  same  way.  They  stopt  or  delayed 
rail  way- trains  and  automobiles,  their 
crusht  bodies  making  the  rails  and  high- 
ways as  slippery  as  grease  would  have 
made  them  —  ten  million  or  ten  billion 
behaving  as  one. 

This  community  of  mind  stands  the 
lower  orders  in  great  stead.  It  makes  up 
to  them  in  a  measure  for  the  want  of  reason 
and  judgment.  In  what  we  call  telepathy 
we  get  hints  of  the  same  thing  among  our- 
selves. Telepathy  is  probably  a  survival 
from  our  earlier  animal  state. 


GOSSIP  FROM  A  BIRDS'  BOARDING- 
HOUSE 

T  T'S  a  very  gay,  chatty  place,  is  Virginia 
-*■  Pope's  Bird  Club,  said  to  be  the  most 
populous  boarding-house  in  New  York 
City.  Just  how  many  quests  there  are 
nobody  seems  to  know.  It  is  said  that  the 
hostesses  counted  up  to  seven  hundred  not 
long  ago,  and  then  because  it  took  so  much 
time  to  serve  bird-seed,  meal-worms, 
boiled  eggs,  and  baked  apples  to  the  little 
guests,  they  were  obliged  to  stop  counting. 
The  club  occupies  three  floors  and  a  base- 
ment, says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times,  who  called  on  the  birds  recently. 
When  he  dropt  in,  a  cheerful  voice  said 
"Hello!"  and  began  to  sin^  "Yankee 
Doodle."  This  nonchalant  reception  was 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  singer, 
who  is  one  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  club, 
and  indeed  of  the  country,  says  the 
writer,  introducing  the  celebrity: 

He  is  a  Mexican  yellow-head  parrot,  a 
wonderful  bird,  one  in  ten  thousand,  worth 
many  thousands  of  dollars;  there  have 
never  been  a  dozen  so  valuable  in  the 
country,  and  his  mistress  would  not  take 
any  price  for  him.  Polly  is  patriotic  in  his 
musical  selections:  he  sinsjs  "Marching 
Through  Georgia"  and  shouts  "Vive  In 
France!''  and  if  you  knew  his  mistress  you 
would  know  where  he  learned  the  senti- 
ments, for  he  speaks  exactly  in  her  voice. 
Polly  also  knows  his  primer,  and  if  he 
happens  to  be  in  a  showing-off  mood  lie 
will  ask:    "Can  you  spell  cat?      I  can  spell 


YOU  know  that  motoring  ex- 
penses have  doubled — that 
fuel  costs  are  beyond  precedent. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  the 
problem  of  gas  conservation — the 
New  Stromberg  Carburetor.  It  solves 
it  by  piling  up  additional  mileage 
per  gallon  of  fuel  consumed.  Produces 
more  power  and  speed.  Does  these 
things  under  every -day -in -the -year 
travel  conditions. 

Complete  facts  may  be  had  for 
the  asking.  Write  now.  Be  sure  to 
state  name,  year  and  model  of  your 
motor  car. 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Company 

Dept.  913 

64  East  25th  Street 

Chicago,  III. 


New 


THOMBERC    Does  it! 

1  Carburetor 
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MERCHANTS  DISPATCH 


HAVE  you  crept  forth  from 
bed  at  dawn  and  "so- 
bossed"  a  refractory  cow  all 
around  the  barnyard?  Then 
you  don't  need  a  professor 
to  tell  you  "that  three  points 
determine  a  plane."  No 
matter  how  rough  the  ground, 
the  old  three-legged  stool 
would  stand. 

That's  why  the  Atlas  Worm- 
Drive  has  three  points — three 
fixed  points  that  make  it  fool- 
proof. It  can't  get  out  of 
adjustment.  It  won't  allow 
friction  to  burn  up  a  lot  of 
power.  It  renders  the  rear 
axle  always  efficient. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
features  that  make  the  Atlas 
"Merchants'  Dispatch"  as  sturdy  as 
it  is  light.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
explain  the  three  major  links  in  the 
Atlas  chain  of  excellence,  or  write 
direct  to  us. 

Individualized  Body  Equipment  for 
Every  Business 
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ATLAS  TRUCK    CORPORATION 

YORK.    PENNSYLVANIA 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


cat — c-a-t,  cat."  He  will  do  the  same  with 
the  word  dog  and  wind  up  with: 

"What  does  the  canary  do?"  and  with 
twitter  and  trills  he  will  show  how  the 
canary  sings. 

But  the  talented  Mexican  is  not  the 
greatest  bird  socially  in  the  club  if  he  is 
worth  in  cold  cash  at  least  five  thousand 
dollars.  There  is  a  big  white  Malacca 
cockatoo,  "Coco,"  with  a  rose-tinted 
crest,  who  is  in  the  one-thousand-dollar 
class  and  who  trots  around  the  floor,  does  a 
side-tracking  dance  when  in  a  frisky  mood, 
and  nips  at  visitors'  feet,  and  really  does 
the  honors  of  the  place.  If  a  visitor  puts 
an  inviting  hand  down  to  him  he  is  likely 
to  take  a  bite  in  earnest,  tho  he  rubs 
his  head  gently  against  Miss  Pope  when 
she  appears,  nips  her  ears  and  fingers, 
but  ever  so  gently.  He  is  a  conceited 
creature  and  poses  for  admiration  openly. 
He  does  gymnastic  stunts  from  a  chair  to 
attract  attention  and  sees  that  he  does  it 
by  calling  "Hello"  now  and  again  in  a 
voice  that  is  astonishingly  human.  He 
can  converse  fluently  in  both  French  and 
Spanish. 

While  the  club  has  its  greatest  num- 
ber of  visitors  in  summer,  it  is  an  all-the- 
year-round  affair  and  takes  in  not  only 
boarders,  but  hospital  patients,  birds  that 
have  bad  manners,  and  others,  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Miss  Virginia  Pope 
was  the  first  woman  to  put  the  bird  club 
and  hospital  on  the  map.  She  has  a  won- 
derful fondness  for  the  little  creatures, 
birds  having  been  her  favorite  pets  from 
the  time  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  she  has 
remarkable  control  over  them  and  they 
seem  to  have  absolute  confidence  in  her. 
When  she  has  taken  in  a  sick  bird  that 
needs  constant  care  and  warmth  she  has 
been  known  to  take  it  to  bed  with  her  and 
with  it  lying  up  close  to  her  throat  she 
has  cared  for  it  all  night,  ready  to  attend 
to  its  slightest  need. 

When  a  bird  arrives  at  the  club  it  is 
carefully  examined  to  see  whether  it  is 
sick  or  well,  and  then  its  cage  is  duly 
marked  with  its  and  its  owner's  name,  and 
it  is  given  a  place  according  to  its  needs 
in  the  hospital,  the  club  proper,  or,  if  it  is 
very  ill,  in  an  isolation  ward.  The  birds 
like  each  other's  company,  and  Miss  Pope 
says  that  birds  in  private  homes  that  are 
alone  or  receive  no  attention  from  the 
family  sometimes  droop  and  become  ill 
from  loneliness.  The  writer  quotes  her 
f  urther : 

"Give  the  birds  something  to  amuse 
them,"  says  Miss  Pope,  "especially  the 
parrots;  clothes-pins,  a  buckle  with  a 
strap,  a  key  on  a  ring,  or  a  little  bell,  and 
one  parrot  has  been  known  to  go  to  sleep 
with  a  little  china  doll  in  its  claw,  like  a 
child.  Toys  keep  them  from  pulling  out 
their  plumage. 

"Birds  are  very  temperamental.  I  had 
one  canary  that  I  could  not  persuade  to 
take  a  bath.  It  fluttered  its  wings  and 
appeared  very  angry  and  unhappy  every 
time  the  bath  was  brought,,  until  one  day 
by  chance  I  brought  the  water  in  a  very 
gay  colored  little  dish.  I  was  surprized  to 
see  it  hop  down  to  it  quickly,  and  there 
was  never  again  trouble  with  that  little 
bird's  baths.  The  little  tramp,  as  I  had 
called  it,  became  a  clean  little  gentleman." 
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Justified ! 


The  Paige  -  Detroit  Motor  Car  Company — 
manufacturers  of  "The  Most  Beautiful  Car 
in  America' ' — needed  a  warehouse  in  a  hurry 
— made  a  careful  investigation  of  buildings 
and  building  construction,  then  selected  a 
Hydraulic  Steel  Building. 

A  complete  building  shipped,  erected  and 
ready  for  use  in  less  time  and  at  less  cost 
than  any  other  permanent  construction  is 
what  Hydraulic  delivered. 

Several  types  in  stock — quick  shipment. 


THE  HYDRAULIC   STEELCRAFT   COMPANY 

of  THE  HYDRAULIC  STEEL  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND    OHIO 

Branch  Sales  Offices: 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 

Singer  Building       Fisher  Building      Book  Building       Hearst  Building 


Hydraulic  Steel  Buildings  are  made  in  many  types  and  have  a  wide 

application  of  uses:  Warehouses,  Factories,  Machine  Shops,  Foundries, 

Garages,     Bunk    Houses,    Shop    Restaurants,     Pump     Houses,    Oil 

Refineries.  Transformer  Sheds  and  Storage  Buildings. 


mmsm 


Standardized 
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SOCKS 


M;here<ver  you  are, 
you'//  be  sure  of  hos- 
iery satisfaction  if  you 
insist  on  the  TRUE 
SHAPE  diamond  on 
each  pair. 


ARE  you  one  of  the  thousands  of  men 
•  who  know  the  comfort,  economy,  and 
style  of  TRUE  SHAPE  Socks? 

And  here  is  the  explanation  of  TRUE 
SHAPE  popularity : 

(1)  More  silk  than  is  usually  thought 
necessary  to  put  into  a  sock  and  the 
best  that  money  can  buy. 

(2)  Double  duty  toe,  heel  and  sole  knit 
full  size  for  long  wear  and  lasting 
comfort. 

(3)  Ankle  sturdily  built  and  shapely  too. 

TRUE  SHAPE  Socks  are  made  for  the 
man  who  cares  about  appearance  as  well  as 
for  the  man  who  must  think  about  cost 

Be  good  to  your  feet  and  your  pocket-book. 
Ask  for  TRUE  SHAPE  No.  152. 

TRUE  SB  APE  Hosiery  is  also  made  for  women  and  chil- 
dren.   If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 


TRUE  SHAPE  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


HOW  .A  GNATCATCHER  FAMILY 

SOLVED  THE  HOUSING 

PROBLEM 

r*HEY  were  extraordinarily  proud  of 
A  their  nest.  They  hung  around  it, 
jealous  of  the  approach  of  other  birds,  and 
took  an  amazing  amount  of  comfort  in  it. 
It  had  taken  several  days  to  build  it,  with 
both  of  them  working  hard.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Gnatcatcher  had  been  the  busier  of  the  two. 
As  she  arrived  with  each  new  bit  of  leaf  or 
fiber  or  bark  she  would  settle  down  into 
the  nest  and  turn  about  to  see  that  it  was 
snug-fitting  and  yet  comfortable.  Then 
she  would  tuck  in  the  new  particle  and  fly 
away  for  more.  So  much  of  the  material 
used  was  from  the  oak-trees  about  that  the 
finished  nest  was  precisely  the  same  color 
as  the  tree,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  piece  of 
bird  architecture,  as  they  knew  very  well. 
But  in  spite  of  that,  the  sharp  eyes  of  some 
boys  spied  it  out,  and  the  next  day  there 
was  no  nest  at  all.  Only  a  few  torn  frag- 
ments hanging  desolate  from  the  crotch  of 
the  young  oak-tree.  Off  in  the  grove  the 
tiny  little  voices  of  the  gnatcatchers  could 
be  heard,  and  Dr.  R.  D.  Book  tells  in  Bird 
Lore  (New  York)  that  he  sought  to  search 
them  out  to  try  to  console  them  in  some 
way  for  the  outrage,  and  he  says: 

The  little  birds  needed  no  consolation 
from  me,  however.  They  were  so  busy 
that  they  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  me — 
or  else  they  were  acquainted  with  me  and 
knew  thejr  would  not  be  harmed.  I  stood 
near  them  a  long  time  and  watched  them 
building  another  home.  Already  it  was 
well  under  way.  It,  too,  was  built  next  to 
the  trunk  of  a  small  oak  sapling,  in  a  crotch 
where  a  small  limb  joined  the  trunk,  about 
eight  feet  from  the  ground  and  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  former  location.  The  nest 
was  not  at  all  inconspicuous  and  was  easier 
to  reach  than  the  first  one. 

This  time  both  birds  were  equally  busy. 
The  male  sang  his  squeaky7  little  song  and 
hurried  back  and  forth  with  material,  each 
time  getting  down  into  the  nest,  depositing 
his  small  leaf  or  bit  of  fiber,  reaching  over 
the  sides  of  the  nest  and  meticulously  tuck- 
ing it  in  with  his  needlelike  bill.  If  one 
bird  reached  the  tree  before  the  other  was 
quite  through  he  would  wait  patiently  on 
a  limb  while  the  other  completed  his  work 
hurriedly  and  flew  swiftly  away  for  more 
material.  There  was  no  jealousy  or  impa- 
tience on  the  part  of  the  female  such  as  is 
often  seen.  They  worked  in  complete  har- 
mony and  were  apparently  as  happy  as 
birds  can  be — seemingly  having  forgotten 
their  misfortune  in  the  new  task  that  con- 
fronted them. 

The  nest  was  half  built  when  a  wood 
pewee,  flitting  about,  as  is  his  wont,  in 
search  of  small  winged  insects,  innocently 
alighted  on  a  branch  of  the  young  oak  about 
five  feet  from  the  nest.  He  was  merely 
taking  a  rest,  but  the  gnatcatcher  flew  at 
him  furiously.  There  was  no  argument, 
no  quarrel,  no  declaration  of  war,  no  warn- 
ing. The  little  bird  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  pewee  could  see  that  they 
had  preempted  the  tree.  It  was  their  prop- 
erty; they  were  building  a  home  upon  it, 
and  any  bird  that  had  the  audacity  to  perch 
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so  near  was  unacqxiainted  with  tlio  coru- 
raonest  woods  maimers.  Back  and  forth 
the  little  thing  flew,  buffetting  the  pewee 
ia  the  roughest  manner.  Often  his  little 
bill  seemed  to  catch  the  pewee  on  the  head 
or  back  or  side.  Still  the  larger  bird  ob- 
stinately retained  his  perch,  seeming  to  say, 
"I  am  not  doing  you  any  harm.  This  tree 
is  as  much  mine  as  yours,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  leave  it." 

"Squeak,  squeak,"  the  little  blue-gray 
gnat  catcher  would  say.  "Get  off  of  here; 
get  away  from  my  property." 

Sometimes  the  little  bird  would  cut  a 
figure  eight.  He  would  strike  the  pewee 
on  one  side,  pass  over  him,  then  quickly 
whirl  and  catch  him  on  the  other  side  be- 
fore he  could  regain  his  equilibrium.  Sev- 
eral times  the  pewee  was  knocked  from  the 
limb,  but  he  would  instantly  return  to 
precisely  the  same  spot. 

And  so  the  second  nest  was  finished. 
The  next  day  the  boys  had  been  there  with 
their  slingshots,  and  the  home  was  knocked 
from  its  site  and  hung  in  shreds  on  a  twig 
below.  Dr.  Book  secured  the  nest  and 
tried  to  see  precisely  what  its  component 
parts  were.  But  it  seemed  impossible — 
there  were  thousands  of  separate  pieces, 
many  of  them  very  tiny.  Many  very  small 
fibers  intricately  woven  and  entwined  about 
innumerable  scales  of  oak  bark  and  appar- 
ently many  reddish  oak  buds,  made  a  tex- 
ture like  a  bit  of  closely  woven,  compact, 
yet  incredibly  soft  felt.  Adversity  brought 
greater  wisdom  to  the  little  homemakers, 
however,  and  the  story  has  a  happy  ending: 

Several  days  afterward  I  located  the  third 
nest  under  construction  farther  up  the  hill. 
This  time  there  was  very  little  squeaking 
song.  They  meant  business  and  they  had 
learned  a  lesson.  They  were  building  high 
in  a  beech-tree,  far  out  on  a  limb,  at  least 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet  above  ground. 
Oak  trees  still  seemed  to  furnish  a  large 
part  of  the  material.  The  nest  was  visible 
from  practically  one  spot  only.  The  beech 
in  full  leaf  hides  it  completely  in  all  other 
directions,  and  it  took  considerable  effort 
to  find  the  proper  view-point.  There  is 
very  little  chance  that  the  nest  will  ever 
be  descried  by  any  one  else,  and  the  birds 
are  quite  safe. 

In  a  few  days  this  nest  was  completed. 
[  watched  it  several  minutes  to-day  through 
a  field-glass,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
gnatcatcher  in  the  neighborhood  or  on  the 
nest.  I  had  begun  to  wonder  if  something 
might  have  happened  to  the  birds  when 
suddenly  a  tiny  bill  was  thrust  above  the 
rim  of  the  nest  and,  tho  I  could  not  see  it, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  an  inquisitive  little 
eye  was  taking  in  the  situation  and  a  di- 
minutive brain  was  wondering  whether  some 
new  calamity  was  about  to  follow.  Then 
the  little  bill  withdrew  and  there  was  noth- 
ing more  to  be  seen  but  the  waiving  beech- 
leaves  closely  overhanging  the  nest,  screen- 
ing it  from  inquisitive  eyes,  shading  from 
the  summer  sun  and  gently  fanning  to  rest 
a  very  unfortunate  and  tired  little  bird. 

A  friendly  titmouse  that  followed  me  for 
something  to  eat  inadvertently  perched  in 
a  tree  quite  near  the  beech.  Instantly  an 
angry  little  male  gnatcatcher  appeared 
upon  the  scene  and  dashed  furiously  at  the 
intruder.  The  titmouse  lost  no  time  in 
withdrawing,  assuming  a  humble  and  apolo- 
getic manner,  and  the  dauntless  tho  sorely 
tried  gnatcatcher  again  vanished.  Tho 
hidden  from  view  and  hushed  in  song  he 
was  evidently  guarding  with  an  ever- 
watchful  eye  his  beloved  mate. 


Many  A  Man 

Who  Discriminates 

In  His  Reading 

is  careless  in  his  selection  of  * 
food,  Sometimes  loss  oS  nour- 
ishment and  sometimes  disap- 
pointment in  taste  results. 

Tliere  are  degrees  of  satisfaction 
in  eating  as  well  as  in  reading. 

In  the  creation  of  those  super- 
ior corn  flakes  — 


the  successful  effort  has  been 
to  provide  excellence  of  flavor, 
form  and  texture  which  would 
delight  the  taste  and  furnish  sat- 
isfactory food  quality 

As  a  result,  Post  Toasties  are  more 
in  demand  today  than  any  other 
corn  flakes  sold.  For  full  satisfac- 
tion,when  ordering  from  the  grocer 
do  not  be  content  merely  in  asking 
for  "corn  flakes  'but  specify  the 
best  by  name. 

Ask  the  grocer  for 

Post  Toasties 

Best  Corn  Flakes  Sold 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc.. 
Battle  Creek.Mich. 


; 


I 
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Hyatt   Roller  Bearings 

have  all  the  advantages  found  in  other  types  of 
radial  bearings,  and  an  additional-  feature  —  the 
Hyatt  Hollow  Roller — designed  and  built  after 
many  experiments  to  determine  the  most  efficient 
type  of  roller.  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  carry  the 
load,  automatically  keeping  themselves  in  line, 
distributing  and  cushioning  the  loads  and  shocks 
and  constantly  maintaining  proper  lubrication  over 
the  entire  bearing  surface.  The  result  is  carefree 
service  and  permanent  satisfaction. 


>•     i 


A  t  Every  Turn 
of  the  Way 

interwoven  with  the  great  industrial  ro- 
mance— the  development  of  the  automotive 
industry — is  a  record  of  service  rendered  by 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings. 

From  the  famed  iron  mines  of  Michigan — 
the  raw  material  is  brought  to  the  surface  in 
ore  cars,  and  loaded  by  great  belt  conveyors 
into  boats  for  transport  to  steel  manufac- 
turing centers,  where  it  is  transformed  into 
steel  for  motor  cars,  trucks  and  tractors. 

• 

From  the  mine  to  the  finished  steel,  the 
operations  must  follow  each  other  smoothly, 
without  interruption.  Hyatt  Bearings  on 
ore  cars,  conveyors,  cranes,  and  in  steel  mill 
equipment  of  all  kinds  give  this  continuity 
of  service. 

Arriving  at  the  automotive  factory  the  steel 
is  quickly  made  into  gears,  shafts,  wheels, 
valves  and  the  other  myriad  parts  that  go 
to  make  up  the  finished  products.  The 
dependability  of  Hyatt  equipped  machine 
tools  makes  large  scale  production  possible. 
Then  gravity  conveyors  and  factory  trucks, 
also  Hyatt  equipped,  carry  the  many  parts 
to  the  assembly  floor. 

Here  at  last  the  motor  car,  motor  truck  and 
farm  tractor  begin  to  take  familiar  form  and 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  are  built  into  the 
axles  and  the  transmissions,  and  other 
points  of  hard  service. 

As  the  completed  machines  roll  forth  under 
their  own  power  the  importance  of  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings  in  the  manufacture  and  suc- 
cessful operation  is  fully  realized. 

HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 


I 
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Tractor  Division: 
CHICAGO 


Motor  Division: 
DETROIT 


Industrial  Division: 
NEW  YORK 


PULLING   PILES   DOWN,  INSTEAD   OF  DRIVING   THEM 


ANEW  method  of  pile-driving  in  which 
the  force  is  applied  at  the  lower  in- 
stead of  the  upper  end  of  the  pile,  thus  pull- 
ing instead  of  pushing  it  into  the  earth,  is 
described  in  Public  Works  (New  York). 
The  pile-driver  delivers  its  blows  on  driving- 
bars  bearing  on  the  projecting  edges  of  a 
cast-iron  shoe  fastened  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  pile.  There  is  thus  no  danger  of  shat- 
tering the  pile  itself,  which  is  subjected  only 
to  tension,  as  the  shoe  pulls  it  into  the 
ground  under  the  impulse  of  the  blows  on 
the  driving-bars.  Severe  driving  is  often 
necessary,  the  writer  tells  us,  when  piles 
are  installed  in  very  hard  ground  or  en- 
counter obstacles  in  softer  ground.  When 
thousands  of  blows  are  struck  on  the  pile 
head  with  a  two-ton  or  three-ton  hammer, 
there  is  danger  of  injming  or  destroying 
the  pile,  especially  if  it  is  of  concrete.  He 
goes  on: 

"The  improved  method,  here  described, 
of  relieving  the  pile  of  compression  and  bat- 
tering from  tremendous  hammering,  and 
actually  pulling  it  down  instead  of  pushing 
it,  enables  it  to  endure  excessive  punish- 
ment without  injury  and  to  be  driven  under 
conditions  too  severe  and  to  depths  too 
great  for  ordinary  practise.  Besides  re- 
moving one  of  the  principal  objections  to 
the  use  of  precast  concrete  piles  in  many 
places  when  they  are  most  desirable,  this 
method  is  applicable  to  almost  all  other 
kinds  of  piles,  and  its  development  is  of 
interest  and  value  for  a  good  deal  of  sub- 
structure and  permanent  and  temporary 
construction  work." 

A  demonstration  of  this  method  was 
made  in  May  last  in  Long  Island  City  be- 
fore a  number  of  engineers,  architects,  and 
contractors.  There  long  and  heavy  pre- 
cast concrete  piles  were  driven  thirty-three 
feet  into  very  hard  ground  by  severe  ham- 
mering.    We  read  further: 

"One  of  the  piles  was  driven  without  the 
assistance  of  a  water-jet,  one  was  driven 
with  a  jet  tinder  a  hydrant  pressure,  and 
the  third  was  driven  with  a  jet  under  pump 
pressure,  but  no  difference  was  observed  in 
the  driving  of  the  three  piles.  The  piles 
penetrated  twenty-six  and  one-half  feet 
.  .  .  under  a  very  few  hammer-blows  in  a 
total  time  of  four  minutes,  after  which  the 
penetration  through  about  six  aud  one-half 
feel  of  compact  fine  blue  sand  was  very 
slow  and  difficult,  involving  unusually 
heavy  punishment  for  the  piles,  which  was 
intentionally  maintained  for  about  thirty 
minutes  of  continuous  driving  to  show  their 
high  degree  of  resistance  and  was  finally  dis- 
continued when  the  pile  was  only  moving 
at  the  rate  of  one  inch  penetration  for  565 
blows 

"The  reenforcemont  rods,  which  pro- 
jected beyond  the  top  of  the  pile  to  bond 
with  the  concrete  superstructure,  were 
hooked  at  the  bottom  into  the  cast-iron 
driving-point,  and  were  embedded  in  the 
corners  of  the  pile  about  two  and  one-half 
inches  from  the  surface.  Opposite  sides  of 
the  driving-point  projected  beyond  the  cor- 
responding faces  of  the  pile  to  give  bearing 


for  the  lower  ends  of  two  duplicate  full- 
length,  heavy,  channel-shape,  detachable 
driving-bars  with  clearance  between  them, 
and  the  faces  of  the  pile,  that  were  con- 
nected, with  clearance  above  the  top  of  the 
pile,  by  a  heavy  steel  driving-cap  that  re- 
ceived the  hammer-blow  and  transmitted 
it  to  the  driving-point  without  impact  or 
compression  of  the  concrete  and  acted  to 
pull  the  latter  down  into  the  ground. 

"The  arrangement  of  the  driving-bars 
provided  for  the  complete  protection   of 


Courtesy  of  '•  Public  Works." 

A    NEW    KIND    OF    PILE-DRIVER. 

It  pulls,  ratber  than  hammers,   huge  concrete 
piles  into  the  ground. 

four  two-inch  jet  pipes  in  the  spaces  made 
vacant  by  chamfering  the  corners  of  tho 
concrete  pile.  The  lower  ends  of  these 
pipes  engaged  sockets  in  tho  <;ast-iron  driv- 
ing-point and  communicated  with  outlets 
through  which  the  jet  could  be  applied  to 
the  soil  below  and  around  the  pile,  per- 
mitting the  return  water  to  flow  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  between  the  driving 
bars  and  the  surface  of  the  pile*  without 
danger  of  scouring  the  ground  outside  the 
driving-bars.  It  is  also  possible  to  drive 
the  piles  with  jets  airanged  outside  the 


driving-bars  if  preferable.  After  the  driv- 
ing has  been  completed,  the  driving-bars 
are  detached  and  removed,  and  if  the  earth 
does  not  immediately  close  in,  as  usual,  to 
fill  the  space  around  the  pile  vacated  by  the 
bars,  the  voids  can  easily  be  filled  with  sand 
puddled  by  flowing  water  and  giving  a  large 
degree  of  resistance  to  displacement  of  the 
pile. 

"Piles  were  made  with  1:2:4  concrete 
composed  of  Portland  cement,  graded  sand, 
and  crusht  trap-rock  from  three-quarters 
inch  to  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter.  They 
were  cast  at  temperatures  varying  from 
twenty  to  thirty-three  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  altho  all  of  them  were  frozen,  they  were 
not  cured  with  steam,  as  is  frequently  cus- 
tomary in  cold  weather,  because  it  was  in- 
tended to  demonstrate  that  with  this 
method  of  driving  the  freezing  of  concrete 
was  not  unpermissible 

"The  .  .  .  Lidgerwood  hoisting-engine, 
used  to  handle  the  piles,  and  the  steam-ham- 
mer were  mounted  on  the  platform  of  a  spe- 
cial steel  tower  .  .  .  made  of  riveted  angles 
on  a  heavy  platform  that  had  special  trans- 
verse roller-bearings  locked  to  a  pair  of  long 
steel  tubes,  one  at  each  end  of  the  platform . 
under  the  centers  of  the  tower  and  the  hoist- 
ing-engine respectively,  thus  giving  the  ap- 
paratus a  transverse  base  about  forty  feet 
in  length.  Longitudinal  motion  was  se- 
cured by  rolling  the  long  tubes,  and  trans- 
verse motion  by  hauling  the  tower  from  end 
to  end  with  tackles  attached  on  each  side,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  This  enabled  the 
tower  to  be  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  for 
different  positions  of  the  piles  and  to  drive 
a  large  number  of  piles  in  a  single  cluster  or 
in  multiple  rows  close  together.  The  ap- 
paratus is  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the 
application  of  about  thirty  tons  of  its  weight 
to  the  pile  while  the  latter  is  being  driven, 
thus  considerably  facilitating  its  penetra- 
tion, especially  in  soft  soil. 

"Besides  the  result  shown  in  this  demon- 
stration, the  efficiency  of  the  pile  and  driv- 
ing system  had  been  shown  on  United  States 
Government  work  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
where  Giant  piles  of  the  same  size  were 
driven  through  six  feet  of  massive  brick 
engine  foundation,  eighteen  inches  of  long- 
leaf  yellow-pine  grillage,  five  feet-  of  stiff 
blue  clay,  five  and  one-half  feet  of  sticky 
blue  clay,  two  feet  of  sandy  clay,  and  three 
feet  into  coral  rock." 


SOME  CENTENARIAN  SHIPS— While 
indorsing  the  general  purport  of  the  article 
recently  quoted  in  these  pages  from  The 
Marine  Review  (San  Francisco)  on  the  non- 
existence of  centenarian  ships,  Capt. 
H.  R.  Hemmingson,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.. 
writes  to  The  Digest  that  wooden  ships 
do  occasionally  last  a  hundred  years,  and 
that  some  are  "still  going  strong."  He 
says: 

"Those  that  I  know  of  are  under  the 
Danish  flag,  tho  there,  no  doubt,  may  be 
others  afloat  as  well.  They  are  mostly 
coasting  vessels  of  small  tonnage.  One  of 
them,  a  schooner,  I  saw  only  two  years  ago 
in  the  port  of  Elsinore.  A  former  chief 
mate  of  mine  had  tired  of  steamers  and  had 
bought  himself  that  schooner.  He  was 
doing  well,  he  said,  with  his  more  than 
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GRAVER 

Wafer 

Softening  &  Purification 

HEADQUARTERS 


The  GRAVER" Zeolite" 

is  for  Textile  Mills , 
Laundries,  Households 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  water  softening  apparatus, 
the  lime-and-soda-ash  and  the  zeolite.  The  former  is 
the  type  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  water 
softening  for  boiler  supply  and  some  other  industrial 
The  zeolite  type  is  especially  applicable  to  the 


GRAVER 

Hot  or  Cold  Process 

Continuous  Water  Softener! 
Intermittent  Water  Softeners 

Zeolite  Water  Softeners 
Pressure  and  Gravity  Filters 
Teed  Water  Heaters 
Hot  Water  Service  Heaters 


needs  of  textile  mills,  laundries  and  households. 

The  zeolite  type  gets  its  name 
from  its  water-softening  ele- 
ment— a  mineral  that  is  found 
in  nature  in  a  more  or  less  pure 
form,  and  which  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  form  of  higher  and 
more  uniform  purity  by  the 
Graver  process. 
The  mineral  zeolite  is  what  is 
known  as  an  "exchange  sili- 
cate," and  this  substance  has  an 
almost  magical  property  of  soft- 
ening water  that  is  passed 
through  a  body  of  it.  This  ma- 
terial, futhermore  will  reduce 
water  hardness  more  closely  to 
the  absolute  zero  point  than 
any  other  substance. 
After  a  period  of  continuous 
action,  zeolite  requires  restora- 


tion. This  is  accomplished  by 
submerging  the  zeolite  with  a 
salt  solution  which  is  run  into 
the  softener  from  a  salt  solution 
tank.  The  process  is  auto- 
matic, requiring  but  a  few 
hours  at  night  and  it  leaves  no 
salt   solution  in    the   softener. 

The  Graver  Zeolite  Water  Softener  is 
the  result  of  many  months  of  research 
and  development  by  engineers  who 
have  planned  and  built  water  softeners 
for  fifteen  years,  and  Graver  Zeolite  is 
produced  in  our  own  manufacturing 
laboratory.  For  it,  may  be  claimed  an 
unusual  degree  of  hardness,  so  that  its 
original  granular  form  is  retained;  high- 
est "exchange"  properties;  and  a  react- 
ive susceptibility  that  causes  it  to  regen- 
erate rapidly  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
salt  solution. 


We  invite  inquiries  regarding  this  softener  fro -i  consulting  engineers  and  architects, 
textile  manufacturers,  laundry  owners,  hotel  operators  and  private  householders. 

GIvAvER  Corporation 

(WM.  GRAVER.  TANK  WORKS    ■    FOUNDED    1857) 

Steel  °tanks  and  General  Steel  Plate  Construction 
Water  Softening  and  Purifying  Equipment 

East  Chicago,  Indiana 

Branch  Offices: 
280  Broadway.    Nicholas  Bldg.    GwynneBldg.       Gloyd  BIdg.        J.  C.  MARTIN,  Balboa  BIdg. 
NEW  YORK  TOLEDO  CINCINNATI        KANSAS  CITY  SAN   FRANCISCO 
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With  Any  Typewriter 

You  can  stencil 
an  address  in  this 
ELLIOTT  INDEX  CARD . 

°i2hen.    these    cards   will 
automatically  address  your 
circulars, statements  anaother 
business  forms  foreCer  after'-' 


\Y  ■         v^ 


The  Index  card^automati 
push  th£Ouj^thejmacKJ 
orm  which 
.  .o  be  addressed, 
like  this. 


The  ink  roll  prints  the  stenciled 

address  through  each  Index 

V         card  onto  the  form  A 

beneath. 


The  trays  of  Elliott  Index  Cfard* 

are  kept  in  these  special  ■ 

filing  cabinets,  where 

k.         they  serve  in  place  ■  > 

of  your  present 

index  cards. 


Send  fir  our  booklet  Addresserpressinq* 

The  ELLIOTT    CO 

144AlbamjSt.  ~      Cambridge  Mass. 
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hundred-year-old  vessel.  I  can  not  quote 
from  the  Danish  Shipping  Register,  not 
having  same  at  hand.  One  instance,  tho, 
seems  to  show  that  even  ocean-going  sail- 
ing-ships, barring  accidents,  may  attain  to 
a  ripe  old  age,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brig 
Hvalfisken  that  plied  between  Denmark  and 
Greenland  from  the  year  1801  to  the  year 
1900.  She  is  depicted  in  'Danmarks  S6- 
fart  og  Sohandel'  (Copenhagen,  1919), 
vol.  I,  p.  479;  hence  the  number  of  years 
in  which  she  was  in  active  service.  I  have 
often  seen  the  old  brig  while  she  was  still 
in  the  Greenland  trade.  When  her  sailing 
days  were  over  she  was  used  for  some  time 
as  a  restaurant  ship  for  the  Royal  Yacht 
Club  at  Copenhagen,  and  was  finally  pre- 
sented to  a  high  school  for  sailors  in  the 
seaport  town  of  Svendborg,  where  she  is 
now  used  as  a  stationary  training-ship. 
The  theft  of  some  brass  or  copper  parts  of 
a  pump  aboard  of  her  caused  the  old-timer 
to  fill  up  and  sink  at  her  moorings  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  She  was  refloated,  however, 
and  her  present  owners  value  her  at  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  kronen  in  their 
accounts  for  1918-19." 


HOW  MLXING  SEED  HURTS  OUR 
COTTON 

AMERICAN  cotton  is  in  danger  of  de- 
teriorating through  careless  mixture 
of  seeds.  That  it  has  already  gone  down 
in  quality  for  this  reason  is  asserted  by 
O.  P.  Cook  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  writing  in  The  Journal 
of  Heredity  (Washington).  Cotton  is  es- 
sentially a  community  crop,  Mr.  Cook  says. 
Wheat  or  beets  may  be  raised  by  a  farmer 
on  his  own  account,  without  consulting 
his  fellows  or  taking  action  with'  them. 
Cotton,  however,  must  be  grown  in  large 
quantities,  insuring  pure  seed  and  pre- 
venting degeneration  by  cross-fertilization 
in  the  fields.  Each  plantation,  also,  should 
have  its  own  cotton-gin,  for  the  same  rea- 
son. This  used  to  be  the  rule,  and  is  still 
the  case  on  large  estates,  but  the  cotton  is 
now  commonly  taken  to.  public  gins,  on 
whose  shoulders  Mr.  Cook  places  a  large 
part  of  the  burden  of  seed-mixture  and 
consequent  deterioration.  The  public-gin 
system,  he  says,  has  made  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  seed  pure,  or  to  have  superior  vari- 
eties in  general  cultivation.     He  continues: 

"Improvement  of  varieties  was  more 
feasible  under  the  old  system  of  private 
gins  because  the  careful  planter  could  main- 
tain uniform  strains  of  cotton  by  selecting 
the  best  individual  plants,  isolating  their 
progenies,  keeping  the  seed  separate,  and 
furnishing  pure  seed  to  stock  other  planta- 
tions, as  the  custom  was.  Present-day 
farmers  very  seldom  practise  individual 
plant  selection  or  maintain  stocks  of  pure 
seed.  Different  kinds  of  cotton  are  grown 
in  the  same  communities,  the  seed  is  mixed 
at  the  public  gins,  crossing  takes  place  in 
the  fields,  and  degeneration  ensues. 

"According  to  the  general  testimony  of 
the  cotton  trade,  there  has  been  a  serious 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  Ameri- 
can cotton-crop  in  recent  decades,  which 
can  be  understood  when  account  is  taken 
of  the  effects  of  mixing  and  crossing  differ- 


ent varieties,  and  the  general  use  of  ordi- 
nary '  gin-run '  seed  for  planting.  The  sys- 
tem of  plantation  gins  survived  longer  in 
the  Sea  Island  districts  of  the  Southeastern 
States  and  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley, 
so  that  the  long-staple  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry remained  on  a  somewhat  better 
footing  until  recent  years.  But  with  the 
boll-weevil  invasion  the  dominance  of  short 
staple  varieties  and  of  the  public-gin  system 
became  complete. 

"Tho  it  would  be  considered  foolish  for 
a  large  grower  having  a  private  gin  to  plant 
several  varieties  and  allow  them  to  become 
mixed,  this  is  essentially  the  procedure  that 
is  followed  by  members  of  cotton-growing 
communities.  It  is  true  that  communities 
seldom  own  gins,  but  gins  are  supported  by 
communities,  and  ginners  as  well  as  farmers 
would  profit  through  improvement  in  yield, 
quality,  and  market  value  of  the  crop. 
Better  ginning  could  be  done,  and  with 
less  difficulty,  if  only  one  variety  were 
handled  instead  of  many  kinds. 

"The  idea  formerly  entertained,  that  cot- 
ton is  not  cross-pollinated,  or  that  crossing 
is  very  infrequent  and  not  of  practical  im- 
portance in  relation  to  seed-supplies,  has 
proved  to  be  erroneous.  Cotton-pollen  is 
not  blown  by  the  wind,  because  the  grains 
are  sticky  and  adherent,  but  is  carried 
regularly  by  bees  or  other  insects  that  visit 
the  flowers,  so  that  varieties  growing  in 
neighboring  fields  are  cross-pollinated,  in 
addition  to  the  general  crossing  that  takes 
place  in  fields  where  mixed  seed  is  planted. 
No  matter  how  good  the  original  varieties 
may  have  been,  a  mixed  stock  becomes,  in  a 
few  generations,  thoroughly  miscellaneous 
and  mongrelized,  with  many  abnormal  and 
infertile  plants,  very  inferior  to  the  parental 
types. 

"The  degeneration  that  results  from 
crossing  no  doubt  is  the  basis  of  the  popular 
idea  that  cotton  varieties  'run  out'  in  a 
few  years,  and  that  'fresh  seed'  must  be 
brought  in  from  other  districts.  But  the 
fact  is  that  locally  selected  seed  of  good 
varieties  has  proved  better  than  imported 
seed,  when  careful  comparisons  have  been 
made.  Moreover,  some  of  the  best-known 
varieties  have  been  grown  continuously  in 
the  same  districts  for  many  years,  with  no 
indication  of  'running  out,'  as  long  as  iso- 
lation and  selection  are  maintained." 

Full  utilization  of  superior  varieties  is 
possible  only  in  one-variety  communities, 
Mr.  Cook  asserts,  since  it  is  only  in  such 
communities  that  select,  uniform  stocks 
can  be  maintained  and  increased.  Varie- 
ties are  not  fully  utilized  unless  they  serve 
as  the  basis  of  crop  production  over  large 
areas  and  for  many  years.  Utilization 
does  not  begin  until  a  variety  is  represented 
by  enough  pure  seed  to  plant  a  field  of  cot- 
ton, and  the  requirement  of  pure  seed  is 
still  the  same  when  the  culture  extends 
over  millions  of  acres.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  an  improved  variety  be  adopted  by 
many  individual  farmers  scattered  in  mixed 
communities,  because  this  does  not  provide 
an  adequate  and  continued  supply  of  pure 
seed.     He  continues: 

"There  is  no  prospect  of  centralizing 
the  production  of  cotton-seed  in  a  few 
communities  or  districts  for  supplying  the 
entire  industry.  A  vast  quantity  of  seed, 
more  than  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  is 
needed  for  planting  the  American  cotton- 
crop,  whereas  only  about  thirty  thousand 
tons  are  handled  by  seed-dealers.  On  ac- 
count of  the  relatively  large  size  of  the 
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Saves  70%  of  Time 

"In  making  up  our  reports  and  estimates, 
the  Monroe  saves  us  at  least  70%  of  the 
time  previously  given  to  this  work." 

— Internat'l  Harvester  Co.  of  America. 


An  Office  without  a  Monroe  Is 
Like  a  Plant  without  Machinery 

THINK  of  your  office  as  turning  out  a  manufac- 
tured product.  That  product  is  figure-work.  A 
machine  that  cuts  the  cost  of  producing  this  figure- 
work  in  your  office  is  as  valuable  to  you  as  a  machine 
that  lowers  production  costs  back  in  your  factory. 

Speed  up   Your  Figure  Production 
with  the  Monroe 

The  Monroe  makes  all  figuring  as  easy  as  turning 
a  crank.  It's  around  this  intelligent  little  crank  that 
the  whole  simple  principle  of  Monroe  operation  centers. 
Its  crank  operation  makes  trained  operators  as  unnec- 
essary as  complements  and  reciprocals.  It  reduces 
multiplication  and  addition  to  a  simple  forward  turn- 
ing of  the  crank;  division  and  subtraction  to  a  simple 
backward  turning  of  the  crank. 

And  absolute  accuracy  is  guaranteed  by  the  Monroe  proof 
dials  and  the  Monroe  keyboard — all  factors  of  your  problem  are 
in  plain  view. 

The  Monroe  "Book  of  Facts"  gives  complete  information 
about  the  Monroe — how  it  will  help  you  figure  payrolls,  invoices, 
chain  discounts,  interest,  percentages,  estimates,  etc.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  to  you  upon  receipt  of  coupon  below.  Sign  it  and 
send  it  today. 


V. 
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Consistent  with  the  refinement  of  the  design  of  the 
Scripps-Booth  Light  Six  is  the  application  of  Remy 
starting,  lighting  and  ignition.  Remy  supplies  not 
only  an  electrical  equipment  of  rugged  durability 
but  one  in  which  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
battery  in  perfect  condition  at  all  times  has  been 
most  carefully  worked  out. 

Remy  generators  are  equipped  with  a  thermostat 
which  insures  a  low  charging  rate  during  the  hot 
summer  months  and  a  high  charging  rate  in  winter. 

REMY    ELECTRIC    CO.,    ANDERSON,    IND. 


STARTING    LIGHTING    IGNITION  SYSTEMS 
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seeds,  the  limited  number  produced  on  a 
plant,  the  need  of  heavy  seeding,  and  the 
holding  of  reserves  for  replanting,  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  must  be  of 
planting  quality  to  afford  a  general  provi- 
sion of  good  seed.  The  cost  of  transport- 
ing the  entire  volume  of  seed  would  be 
enormous,  in  addition  to  the  danger  to  the 
whole  industry  through  distributing  insect 
pests  or  plant  diseases,  or  through  failures 
of  crops  in  seed-supply  districts. 

"If  the  utilization  of  varieties  depended 
upon  finding  a  new  chemical  to  treat  the 
seed  or  to  fertilize  the  soil,  or  upon  devising 
a  new  machine  for  planting,  cultivating  or 
harvesting  the  crop,  the  problem  would 
appear  normal,  and  a  solution  could  be 
sought  along  the  usual  technical  lines,  but 
social  factors  enter  the  reckoning  when  it 
is  understood  that  superior  varieties  of  cot- 
ton can  be  utilized  only  as  they  are  pre- 
served in  one-variety  communities.  Ex- 
cept through  community  action  there  seems 
to  be  no  approach  to  a  general  application 
of  the  science  of  heredity  or  the  art  of 
plant-breeding  in  the  improvement  of  the 
cotton  industry 

"To  devise  effective  methods  of  organ- 
izing and  conducting  the  activities  of  one- 
variety  communities,  in  growing,  handling, 
and  marketing  the  crop,  and  in  maintain- 
ing the  purity  and  uniformity  of  the  basic- 
stocks,  are  problems  of  as  much  practical 
importance  as  the  original  discovery  or 
breeding  of  the  varieties,  and  equally 
worthy  of  careful,  scientific  study 

' ;  The  damage  to  the  industry  that  results 
every  year  from  the  lack  of  good  seed  and 
the  resulting  failure  to  utilize  fully  the 
resources  of  production  must  be  estimated 
in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
Replacement  of  our  present  inferior  mixed 
stocks  by  superior,  uniform  varieties  would 
give  a  direct  gain  of  at  least  ten  per  cent, 
in  quality,  and  as  much  more  in  yield,  while 
another  ten  per  cent,  might  be  expected 
from  the  cultural  improvements  that  be- 
come possible  in  one-variety  communities. 
Advantages  from  community  handling  and 
marketing  of  a  standardized  product  would 
not  be  less  important  than  the  other  items, 
and  pure  seed  can  be  sold  above  the  oil- 
mill  prices.  In  returns  to  the  farmer,  our 
present  unorganized  production  may  have 
only  a  fifty-per-cent.  efficiency  as  compared 
with  what  may  be  found  possible  in  well- 
organized  one-variety  communities.  The 
general  waste  of  labor  and  resources  of 
production  in  the  eastern  cotton  belt  con- 
trasts painfully  with  the  one-variety  com- 
munities of  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Ari- 
zona where  the  Pima  variety  of  Egyptian 
cotton  is  grown  exclusively,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  community  organization  are 
beginning  to  be  realized. 

"  Cultural  problems  are  simplified  in  one- 
variety  communities.  Effects  of  different 
conditions  of  soils,  seasons,  and  cultural 
methods  are  learned,  instead  of  being  con- 
fused with  differences  in  the  characters  of 
the  varieties.  Tho  most  rapid  progress  in 
cotton  culture  is  now  being  made  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona,  where  only 
the  Pima  variety  is  grown.  Cotton  prob- 
lems are  discust  with  interest  and  profit  at 
farmers'  meetings  because  everybody  has 
had  experieneo  with  the  same  variety  of 
cotton.  Such  progress  is  not  possible  in 
communities  where  different  kinds  of  cot- 
ton are  planted,  and  farmers  ascribe  their 
-nrcess  or  failure  to  the  seed 

"The    final    advantage    of    one-variety 


communities  is  in  marketing  the  crop.  In 
an  unorganized  community  the  farmer  who 
raises  better  cotton  than  his  neighbors  usu- 
ally is  forced  to  sell  it  at  the  same  price 
to  the  local  buyer.  The  manufacturer  pays 
more  for  the  high-quality  fiber,  but  the  dif- 
ference is  absorbed  by  the  buying  trade, 
instead  of  being  shared  with  the  farmer. 
The  moi'e  valuable  bales  contribute  to  the 
profit  of  buying  and  sorting  over  the  mis- 
cellaneous 'hog-round  lots'  accumulated 
by  local  buyers,  many  of  whom  do  not 

know  how  to  'class'  the  cotton 

"No  doubt  it  will  be  difficult  and  some- 
times impossible  to  get  farmers  to  agree 
upon  one  variety  as  the  best  for  their  com- 
munity, tho  too  much  may  be  made  of  this 
obstacle.  Even  a  poor  variety  will  give 
better  results  with  community  handling 
than  good  varieties  mixed  together.  An  or- 
ganized community  can  change  promptly 
to  a  superior  variety  when  a  definite  advan- 
tage can  be  shown.  The  Pima  variety  was 
substituted  for  the  Yuma  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  in  one  season,  after  ,a  sufficient  stock 
of  seed  had  been  raised.  Choice  of  varie- 
ties also  is  limited  at  present  by  the  fact 
that  stocks  of  pure  seed  are  obtainable  for 
only  a  few  kinds.  The  first  one- variety 
communities  in.  each  district  will  profit  es- 
pecially by  selling  seed  to  other  communi- 
ties. Pure  seed  sells  as  readily  in  car-load 
lots  as  in  bushels  or  tons.  Community  or- 
ganization in  the  Salt  River  Valley  has 
made  possible  a  rapid  extension  of  Pima 
cotton  because  a  larger  supply  of  pure  seed 
is  available  than  with  any  other  variety." 


NEW  PLAN  TO  KEEP  SUGAR  SWEET 

MILLIONS  of  dollars'  worth  of  sugar 
is  destroyed  annually  by  molds  and 
bacteria.  This  will  be  saved  in  future  by  a 
process  recently  discovered  by  chemists 
and  described  in  a  press-bulletin  issued  by 
the  American  Chemical  Society  (New 
York).  The  writer  notes  that  as  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  is  approximately  81.84  pounds  an- 
nually, the  amount  hitherto  consumed  by 
the  molds  and  bacteria  would  supply  873,000 
persons  for  a  twelvemonth.  This  would 
keep  the  sugar-bowls  of  a  large  city  full. 
Counting  each  family  as  five  persons, 
175,000  of  such  groups  could  be  kept  sweet- 
tempered  during  this  period  from  the  supply 
which  has  been  wasted  by  the  invisible 
hordes.     We  read: 

"Dr.  Nicholas  Kopeloff  and  Mrs.  Lillian 
Kopeloff,  bacteriologist  and  assistant  bac- 
teriologist at  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Experi- 
ment Station  in  New  Orleans,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
have  just  completed  a  bulletin  on  the 
method  of  preventing  the  molds  and  bac- 
teria from  wresting  sweet  solace  of  the 
beet  and  cane  from  mortals. 

"Such  topics  will  also  be  discust  by  the 
Sugar  Section  at  the  approaching  general 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
winch  is  to  be  held  in  this  city  in  the  month 
of  September.  The  slogan  of  the  Society, 
for  this  year  is  'Increased  Production 
through  Chemistry.'  How  production  may 
be  augmented  by  eliminating  waste  can  bo 
demonstrated  with  unusual  force  in  tho 
figures  of  sugar  production. 

"Sugar  loses  its  sweetness  because  molds 
consume  the  sucrose,  which  is  its  sweeten- 
ing factor.  Altho  the  amount  thus  lost 
may  be  only  a  fraclion  of  one  per  cent, 
and   far  too  slight  to  be  detected  by  the 


iMake  your  wash  room 

produce — by  installing 

Speakman  Showers  and 

Wash-Ups 

THE  production  of  your  plant 
is  controlled  largely  by  the 
morale  of  your  organization;  and 
cleanliness  is  the  backbone  of  morale. 

But  the  average  workman  has 
little  time  to  spend  in  the  shop  wash 
room.  He  is  off  "for  a  smoke"  or 
home,  where  he  intends  to  finish 
"washing  up";  often  he  doesn't. 

Now,  he  should  have  shop  wash 
room  facilities  that  make  it  easy  for 
him  to  remove  all  his  grime  and 
grease  quickly — Wash  his  head, 
arms  and  shoulders  in  running 
water  or  take  a  shower  bath  if  he 
wants. 

These  are  Speakman  Fixtures: 
The  Wash-Ups  have  combination 
valves — one  outlet.  Your  men  wash 
in  always  clean,  always  fresh  water 
at  just  the  temperature  they  desire. 

There  are  several  types  of  Speak- 
man Industrial  Showers.  Some  are 
equipped  with  the  Mixometer,  which 
instantly  controls  the  temperature 
of  the  water;  others  have  compres- 
sion valves. 

The  Speakman  Company  main- 
tains a  Service  Department  which 
will  be  glad  to  take  up  any  question 
pertaining  to  sanitary  fixtures  in 
industrial  establishments.  Consult 
it  or  write  for  our  book  on  Indus- 
trial Fixtures,  "Toned  Up  in  Ten 
Minutes." 

Speakman  Company 

WILMINGTON        DELAWARE 
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CH$  Motor  Car  or  Motor  Truck,  is  completely  equipped  that 
is  not  equipped  with  a  Kellogg  Engine-Driven  Tire  Wump 

You  Can  Judge  a  Motor  Car 

or  Motor  Truck 

by  the  Pump  It  Carries 

Just  as  the  strength  of  the  chain  is  no  greater  than  that  of  its 
weakest  link — so  the  quality  cf  a  motor  car  or  motor  truck  is 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 

A  KELLOGG  Engine-Driven  TIRE  PUMP  on  a  car  or  truck 
is  an  indication  of  the  highest  standard  of  quality — proof  of 
the  manufacturer's  purpose  to  build  into  his  product  only 
the  b;st  parts  obtainable. 

For  years  the  Kellogg  Manufacturing  Company  has  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  leadership  in  the  manufacture  of  tire  pumps. 
Practically  all  of  the  leading  motor  cars  and  motor  trucks 
manufactured  today  are  equipped  with  KELLOGG  PUMPS 
as  standard  equipment. 

KELLOGG  PUMPS  save  costly  time,  reduce  tire  costs  and 
increase  the  comfort  of  motoring.  Without  them  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  equip  motor  trucks  with  pneumatic  tires. 


CAUTION 

<£Make  sure  the  Motor  Car  or 

Motor  Truck  you  buy  is  equipped 

•with  a  KELLOGG  Engine- 

Tfriven  TIRE  TUMP 


KELLOGG  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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senses  of  taste  or  smell  in  many  eases,  it  is 
easily  determined  by  the  polariscope,  an 
instrument  especially  designed  for  measur- 
ing the  amount  of  sucrose  present.  When 
sugar  deteriorates,  not  only  does  the  polari- 
scope detect  the-  difference,  but  any  one 
who  is  sufficiently  observant  will  note  that  it 
will  actually  take  a  larger  spoonful  to  give 
the  same  sweetening  power.  Thus,  if  a 
barrel  of  raw  sugar  should  be  kept  through 
the  summer  months  and  it  is  infected  with 
harmful  microorganisms,  it  might  be  nec- 
essary to  use  an  extra  halfspoonful  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  to  get  the  same  sweet- 
ening power  that  could  be  obtained  before 
deterioration  took  place.  As  all  sugar  is 
sold  strictly  on  the  polariscopic  basis,  even 
small  losses  aggregate  huge  sums. 

"The  usual  source  of  these  molds  is  the 
air,  which  contains  millions  of  micro- 
organisms at  rest  and  in  circulation.  Each 
individual  mold,  if  it  falls  on  an  object 
which  can  supply  it  with  sufficient  food, 
such  as  sugar,  can  reproduce  three  hun- 
dred thousand  more  individuals  of  the 
same  species  in  less  than  a  week.  This 
reproduction,  however,  can  only  take  place 
in  the  presence  of  sufficient  moisture,  other- 
wise the  organisms  lie  dormant.  Cane- 
sugar  primarily  undergoes  such  losses  by 
deterioration  in  transportation  or  storage, 
mainly  due  to  the  absorption  of  moisture 
by  sugar  in  damp  weather  or  humid 
climates. 

"For  example,  sugars  made  in  Cuba  are 
stored  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  often  with 
insufficient  ventilation  which  causes  them 
to  'sweat.'  While  coming  from  a  tropical 
climate  into  cooler  water  the  moisture  con- 
denses on  the  surface  of  the  sugar.  This 
also  occurs  when  sugar  is  stored  for  any 
length  of  time,  especially  at  high  temper- 
ature, as  in  refineries,  where  some  is  melted 
up  at  once  and  the  remainder  is  held  in 
storage  for  varying  periods,  as  dictated  by 
business  needs.  Sugar  which  contains 
more  moisture  or  many  more  microorgan- 
isms for  that  reason  will  deteriorate  much 
more  rapidly  than  sugar  which  is  dry  or 
contains  few  harmful  microorganisms.  It 
is,  therefore,  poor  policy  from  the  stand- 
point of  conservation  to  store  such  sugar 
long.  The  question  which  arises  is  how 
to  determine  which  sugar  is  safe  and  which 
unsafe  to  put  in  storage. 

"Having  identified  the  injurious  micro- 
organisms, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kopeloff  devel- 
oped a  method  by  which  the  quality  of  a 
given  sugar  might  be  determined  in  this 
respect.  By  simply  consulting  a  chart 
after  a  preliminary  analysis,  one  may  now 
find  out  whether  or  not  a  given  sugar  will 
deteriorate  or  lose  its  sweetness  in  storage. 
The  sugars  which  are  unsafe  to  keep  may 
be  melted  up  first,  the  sounder  sugars 
being  held  in  storage  with  safety. 

"Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kopeloff,  by  making  bac- 
teriological examinations  at  every  stage  of 
the  sugar-making  process,  have  found  that 
sugar  deterioration  can  be  prevented  by 
substituting  dry  or  superheated  steam  for 
water  in  the  final  process  of  washing  sugar 
in  the  drums  in  which  sugar  is  dried. 
These  centrifugals,  as  they  are  called,  in 
their  whirling  suck  up  air  from  the  floor, 
which  may  be  contaminated  with  germs. 
Also,  it  is  common  practise  to  make  the 
color  of  the  sugar  lighter  by  washing  the 
crystals  with  water,  which  may  be  con- 
taminated with  molds  and  bacteria. 

"In  the  new  process,  it  is  shown  that 
dry    steam    is    successful    in    killing    over 
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ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  these  avid  molds 
and  bacteria. 

"While  the  practise  of  steaming  sugars 
is  not  a  new  one,  the  results  are  shown  to 
have  a  direct  practical  value  in  eliminating 
losses  which  have  been  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  American  bill  for  sweets." 


RAW  FOOD  AND  COOKED  FOOD 

T)ART  of  our  food  is  eaten  raw  and  part 
»  cooked.  Presumably  we  shall  keep 
on  in  this  way,  for  we  are  creatures  of 
habit.  We  shall  doubtless  continue  to  eat 
cooked  potatoes  and  raw  cucumbers,  altho 
we  might  do  just  the  opposite,  if  we  chose. 
Few  of  us  realize,  however,  just  why  we 
cook  foods,  and  what  the  difference  is 
between  meat  or  vegetables  before  and 
after  the  process.  Are  there  disadvantages 
in  cooking  as  well  as  advantages?  Which 
foods  are  best  cooked  and  which  un- 
cooked? In  an  editorial  article  in  Good 
Health  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.)  the  writer 
points  out  that  primitive  man  took  his 
food  in  a  raw  or  uncooked  state,  which  he 
considers  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is 
possible  to  subsist  upon  such  foods.  In 
addition,  he  asserts  that  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing  that  certain  qualities 
possest  by  raw  foods  render  them  an  im- 
portant and  even  indispensable  part  of  the 
normal  diet,  even  tho  one  should  not  go  so 
far  as  to  exclude  cooked  foods  altogether. 
He  continues: 

"Before  discussing  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  raw  or  uncooked  food,  let 
us  note  the  differences  between  the  two. 

"The  essential  elements  of  a  com- 
plete bill  of  fare  are  protein,  carbo- 
hydrates, fats,  salts,  vitamins,  and  cellulose, 
or  roughage 

"Protein  we  must  have  in  sufficient 
amount  to  furnish  the  material  for  growth 
and  repair,  since  it  furnishes  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  living  machinery  of  the  body. 

"Carbohydrates — that  is,  starch,  sugar, 
and  dextrin — furnish  to  the  body  fuel  to 
maintain  animal  heat  and  energy  for  work. 

"Fats,  which  are  derived  from  carbo- 
hydrates, serve  the  same  purpose  and 
furnish  the  only  means  by  which  surplus  or 
reserve  fuel  may  be  stored  for  future  use. 

"Salts,  lime,  iron,  and  other  food 
minerals  are  necessary  not  only  for  the 
bones  but  for  the  blood,  nerves,  and  other 
tissues. 

"Vitamins  are  essential  as  activators  and 
regulators  of  the  essential  functions  of  the 
body.  Certain  vitamins  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  nerve  structures.  In 
their  absence,  degeneration  takes  place. 

"Cellulose  is  necessary  for  bulk,  which 
is  required  to  stimulate  peristaltic  action, 
and  thus  rid  the  body  of  indigestible  food 
residues  and  other  wastes. 

"Let  us  now  note  how  cooked  and  un- 
cooked foods  differ  in  relation  to  these 
several  food  principles: 

"1.  Proteins.  With  the  exception  of 
egg  white,  raw  proteins  are  much  more 
digestible  than  cooked  proteins.  The 
process  of  cooking  coagulates  most  proteins, 
thereby  lessening  their  digestibility. 

"2.  Fats.     The   digestibility  of  fats  is 


They  produce 
a  bushel  of  wheat 
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A  Recent  ®T0 
Advertisement 


in  8  minutes 


IN  1830,  says  Barton  W.  Currie,  human 
labor  produced  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  an 
average  of  three  hours  and  three  min- 
utes. Today,  with  the  aid  of  machines,  we 
produce  that  same  bushel  in  eight  minutes. 

Quantity  production  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
shops  and  factories,  but  of  the  grain  fields 
where  real  miracles  are  being  wrought  by 
implements,  tractors,  trucks,  appliances. 

Improved  farm  machinery  results  from  the 
work  of  modern  thread-cutting  tools  which 
produce  the  nuts,  bolts,  rods  and  tapped  holes 
that  hold  most  machines  together,  and  for 
production  or  repair  of  farm  machinery, #TD 
taps,  dies,  reamers  and  gages  are  essential. 

When  next  you  see  a  tractor,  reaper  or  sim- 
ple ensilage-cutter  at  its  work,  think  of  the 
hidden  threaded  parts  that  make  it  possible. 
Then  think  of  the  #T0>  tools  that  made 
the  threaded  parts  possible. 

To  executives,  engineers  and  designers, 
who  seek  to  produce  in  greater  quan- 
tities, products  on  which  they  are 
working,  ©YD  offers  a  profitable"  ser- 
vice. Send  the  coupon  or  a  letter  under 
your  personal  signature  for  "Tools  and 
Dividends,"  the  book  of  threading 
knowledge,  especially  prepared  for 
those  interested. 


iNFUELD  |  TAP  AMD  DIK 
CORPOBATIO  N 


f 


D 


GREENFIELD,  fl       MASSACHUSETTS 

Canadian  Plant:  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation  of  Canada,  Limited,  Gait,  Ontario 


0TO>  Corporation,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Without  obligation,  send  your  booklet  "Tools  and  Dividends." 
I   am   interested   in   examining   screw-thread    production  for 

Name  of  company 

Name  of  writer 

Address 

L.D.  107 
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Behold  the  foolish  motorist  trying  to  get  wind 
into  a  sieve-like  tire. 

Just  blamed  foolishness,  isn  't  it? 

But  it's  really  as  sensible  as  trying  to  get  efficient 
service  out  of  a  motor  that  wheezes  its  power  . 
away  through  leaky  valves. 

CARBORUNDUM 

^Valve     Grinding*    Compound 

The  ideal  compound  for  quickly  and  easily 
cutting  away  the  carbon — for  making  the 
valves  of  every  motor  clean,  true-seated, 
power  tight. 

There  is  no  material  harder,  sharper,  faster 
cutting  than  CARBORUNDUM. 

The  compound  is  simply  a  mixture  of  the 
tiny  evenly  graded  Carborundum  grains 
and  a  high  grade  grease— therefore  there  is 
no  compound  that  cuts  so  fast,  so  clean. 

It  eases  that  valve  grinding  job  surprisingly. 

Sample  can  at  your  request.     Put  up  in  handy 
combination  cans  and  in  one  and  jive  pound  tins 

Sold  by  hardware  and  accessory  dealers  everywhere 
The  Carborundum  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Chicago  Boston 

Cincinnati 


Detroit  Cleveland  Philadelphia  Pittsburg 

Grand  Rapids  Milwaukee 


Other  Carborundum  Products  that  should  be  in  every 
garage  are  —  Carborundum  and  Aloxite  grinding 
wheels,    Niagara   grinders   and    Aloxite   Cloth 
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certainly  not  improved  by  cooking,  and  in 
some  cases  is  somewhat  diminished  by 
lessening  the  completeness  of  the  emulsifi- 
cation,  a  state  of  fine  division  which  greatly 
aids  digestion. 

"3.  Starches.  Sugars  and  dextrins  are 
not  at  all  changed  by  cooking,  but  starch  is 
hydrated  and  changed  to  the  simplest 
form  of  dextrin,  amylodextrin.  It  is  this 
change  which  renders  cooked  starch  pasty, 
when  raw  starch  is  not.  In  the  process  of 
cooking,  the  cellulose  envelop  of  the  starch 
granule  is  ruptured,  the  granule  swells 
enormously  and  is  converted  into  dextrin. 
This  is  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
.popping  of  corn. 

"It  thus  appears  that  in  the  case  of 
starch,  digestibility  is  increased  to  a 
marked  degree  by  cooking.  Cooking,  in 
fact,  accomplishes  for  starch  in  part  what 
is  accomplished  by  the  process  of  ripening. 
.  .  .  Cooking,  however,  carries  the  process 
only  through  its  first,  step 

"It  would  thus  appear  that  if  cooking 
did  nothing  further  than  to  dextrinize 
starch,  no  objection  could  be  brought 
against  the  culinary  art. 

"4.  Organic  Salts.  When  vegetables 
are  cooked  in  water  and  then  removed 
from  the  water  in  serving,  there  is  left 
behind  in  the  cooking  water  a  large  part 
of  the  essential  salts,  which  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  food  principles  sup- 
plied by  most  vegetables.  It  is  true  this 
objection  does  not  apply  to  baking,  stewing, 
or  other  cooking  processes  than  boiling. 

"5.  Vitamins.  Cooking,  even  at  boiling 
temperatures,  destroys  the  antiscorbutic  or 
scurvy-preventing  vitamins.  Ordinary 
cooking  also  impairs  other  important 
vitamins,  and  high  cooking,  such  as  is  em- 
ployed in  the  canning  of  meats  and  vege- 
tables, practically  destroys  all  vitamins. 
.  .  .  Thousands  of  bottle-fed  babies  die 
annually  because  of  the  destruction  of 
vitamins  through  the  sterilization  or 
pasteurization  of  milk. 

"6.  Cellulose.  This  vegetable  product, 
which  is  highly  essential  for  roughage,  is 
softened  and  to  some  extent  dissolved  by 
cooking.  ...  It  is  on  this  account  that 
cooking  softens  certain  foodstuffs  and 
renders  them  easier  of  mastication.  This 
is  a  great  advantage  in  the  case  of  many 
important  food  staples,  such  as  wheat, 
corn,  rice,  beets,  and  other  raw  vegetables. 

"We  are  now  prepared  to  sum  up  the 
essential  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
cooked  and  uncooked  foodstuffs. 

"Cooked  foodstuffs  are  more  easily 
chewed.  The  starch  is  more  digestible,  and 
it  may  be  further  added  that  certain 
cooked  foods  are  more  palatable  than  the 
same  foods  in  the  raw  state.  These  are 
practically  all  the  advantages  that  can  be 
offered  in  behalf  of  cookery.  These  ad- 
vantages, however,  are  by  no  means  un- 
important, for  they  render  possible  the 
use  of  the  grains  and  vegetables  which 
constitute  the  world's  staple  foods.  With- 
out-the  food-cereals,  the  world's  population 
would  probably  have  reached  but  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  present  great  total. 

"Let  us  now  consider  the  disadvantages 
of  cooked  food: 

"1.  Proteins  and  fat  are  rendered  less 
digestible. 

"2.  Vitamins  are  damaged  or  destroyed. 

"3.  The  salts  are,  in  certain  forms  of 
cookery,  in  large  part  lost. 

"4.  The  cellulose  is  softened  and  ppu- 
dered  less  efficient  as  a  roughage  and  dental 
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STR  E  NGTH 

WITH  PLENTY  OF  MARGIN  FOR  THE  EMERGENCY 


FROM  the  standpoint  of  materials,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  every  motor  truck 
is  strong.  The  intelligent  truck  purchaser  can 
judge  material  strength  by  appearance.  But 
continuous  performance  demands  strength  of 
design  to  supplement  strength  of  materials. 
It  is  an  honest  combination  of  the  two  which 
enables  the  Clydesdale  truck  to  serve  its 
owner  faithfully  without  costly  interruptions. 


For  instance,  the  Clydesdale  frame 
is  of  pressed  steel,  shaped  so  that 
the  greatest  strength  comes  at  the 
point  of  greatest  strain.  It  is  two 
inches  deeper  than  the  average,  and 
is  gusseted  at  every  corner  and 
cross  member,  so  that  no  twist  of 
road  or  load  can  possibly  bend  it. 
Compare  this  construction  with 
rolled  steel  frames  which  cannot  be 
so  shaped,  and  one  reason  for 
Clydesdale  sturdiness  is  apparent. 
Fewer  repairs  and  slower  depreci- 
ation are  worth  considering. 


How  This  Controller  Conserves  Strength 


The  strength  of  most  truck9  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  the 
sudden  strain  put  upon  them  when  the  motor  is  raced  to 
get  the  load  quickly  under  way.  The  speed  of  the  motor  is 
too  great  for  the  starting  speed  of  the  rear  wheels,  and 
every  partis  called  upon  to  stand  the  shock  until  the  speed 


Is  equalized.  With  the  Clydesdale  Controller  to  act  on 
the  gas  supply,  this  cannot  happen,  since  the  motor  starts 
the  load  slowly  and  picks  up  gradually  to  the  speed  set 
on  the  throttle  No  part  is  jerked  into  doing  more  than 
Its  share. 


"""""— 
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The  Low  Cost  ol 


UP,  UP,  up  they  go— six 
high,  straight  up.  Men 
alone  could  never  put  them 
there.  But  with  the  Ecorv 
omy  Electric  Portable 
Elevator  it  is  easily  and 
quickly  done  by  a  very 
small  crew. 

No  space  is  wasted  here. 
From  wall  to  aisle,  right  up 
to  the  limit,  every  cubic 
foot  of  space  earns  its  share 
of  the  warehouse  cost. 

In  more  than  a  hundred 


different  lines  of  industry, 
barrels,  boxes,  bags,  bales — 
all  kinds  of  packages — are 
stored  with  notable  econ- 
omy by  this  storage  hand- 
ling system  devised  and 
built  by  the  Economy  Stop 
age  Engineers. 

Whether  your  storage 
space  is  large  or  small,  if  you 
are  not  making  fullest  use  of 
it,  our  free  booklet,  "Econ' 
omy  in  Storage1, '  will  perhaps 
show  how  you  can  do  so. 


The        ECONOMY  ENGINEERING  COMPANY    ««•»  »»«* 

ECONOMY  2639  West  Van  Buren  Street>  chicago>  u  s.  A>  space  are  YOU 

OIOIC.IVI  80STON       NEW  YORK       PHILADELPHIA       DETROIT       ATLANTA       SAN  FRANCISCO  WOSting . 

Economy 
Portable  Elevators 

and  Storage  racks 


decay  of  the  teeth  is  promoted  through 
disuse. 

"5.  It  might  be  added  that  cooked  food 
is  by  its  artificial  preparation  and  season- 
ing rendered  abnormally  tempting  to  the 
taste,  so  that  cooking  promotes  overeating. 

"Another  question  of  importance  which 
must  be  considered  is  the  protein  content 
of  the  food.  Flesh  protein  has  a  special 
composition  of  its  own,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  different  components  known  as 
amino  acids.  A  protein  which  contains  all 
of  these  elements  is,  from  the  standpoint  of 
human  nutrition,  known  as  a  complete 
protein;  that  is,  it  is  capable  of  furnishing 
to  the  body  all  of  the  elements,  so-called 
'building-stones,'  necessary  for  construct- 
ing the  proteins  of  the  body,  nerves, 
muscles,  glands,  and  other  living  tissues. 

"Complete  proteins  are,  of  course,  found 
in  all  animal  flesh,  but  fortunately  they 
are  not  confined  to  these  structures,  being 
also  found  in  milk  and  eggs,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  only  true  nutrients  of 
animal  origin,  since  they  are  prepared  by 
Nature  for  the  sustenance  of  young 
animals;  whereas  animal  flesh  is  designed 
for  the  performance  of  animal  functions, 
nerve  and  muscular  action,  rather  than  to 
serve  as  food.  Among  vegetable  substances 
there  are  comparatively  few  which  supply 
in  adequate  amount  the  complete  proteins 
required  for  human  sustenance 

"Again:  vitamins  are  not  equally  dis- 
tributed among  foodstuffs.  Fresh  milk  and 
the  yolks  of  eggs  are  richly  supplied  with 
all  the  vitamins  required  to  promote 
growth  and  nutrition." 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  a 
person  who  desires  to  live  upon  a  raw  diet 
can  not  base  his  selection  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  all  raw  foods  are  complete 
nutrients,  but  must  make  combinations. 
A  diet  consisting  exclusively  of  fruits  and 
nuts  would  not  meet  requirements,  the 
writer  says.  Such  a  diet  would  be  suffi- 
cient in  proteins,  fats,  and  carbohydrates, 
but  might  be  notably  deficient  in  roughage, 
vitamins,  and  salts.    He  continues: 

"For  a  complete  dietary,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  to  fruits  and  nuts  a  liberal 
supply  of  green  leaves  in  the  form  of  greens, 
lettuce,  or  similar  foodstuffs.  On  such  a 
diet,  well  prepared,  life  might  be  well 
sustained  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  on  such  a  bill  of 
fare  to  take  an  excess  of  fat  and  protein, 
as  nuts  are  rich  in  these  elements. 

"The  following  items  would  provide  a 
day's  ration,  furnishing  2,500  calories,  suffi- 
cient for  the  average  person  doing  a  fair 
amount  of  muscular  work;  if  necessary  to 
increase  the  ration  to  provide  energy 
sufficient  for  severe  muscular  work,  the 
number  of  calories  might  be  easily  in- 
creased to  3,500  by  the  addition  of  dates, 
figs,  raisins,  or  some  other  fruit  rich  in 
carbohydrates : 

Almonds 7  oz. 

Pecans 3 

Apples  (2) 10  " 

Oranges  (2) 10 

Dates 2 

Kaisins 1 

Figs 2   ' 

Lettuce 2 

Celery 4 

"That  life  may  be  sustained  on  a  diet 
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wholly  composed  of  vegetable  foodstuffs 
lias  been  clearly  established,  .  .  .  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  results  would  be 
sufficient  to  justify  the  effort. 

"By  means  of  cookery,  grains  and 
vegetables  can  be  made  to  furnish  adequate 
quantities  of  the  basic  elements  required 
to  satisfy  our  nutritive  needs,  and  by 
supplementing  these  foodstuffs  with  greens 
and  dairy  products  and  an  adequate  supply 
of  fresh  foods  in  the  form  of  fruit,  celery, 
lettuce,  and  other  salad  plants  it  is  possi- 
ble to  meet  the  nutritive  needs  at  a  mini- 
mum of  expense  and  inconvenience. 

"It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  by 
the  addition  of  a  pint  of  milk,  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  dairy  butter,  to  an 
ordinary  bill  of  fare  made  tip  of  fruits, 
grains,  and  vegetables,  the  requirements 
of  the  body  may  be  fully  met,  milk  being  so 
rich  in  complete  proteins,  vitamins,  and 
salts,  with  the  exception  of  iron,  that  it  is 
able  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  other 
foodstuffs. 

"Of  course,  fresh  fruit  should  be  eaten 
daily  in  liberal  quantity.  In  addition,  a 
considerable  amount  of  raw  green  stuff 
should  be  taken  as  a  part  of  every  day's 
bill  of  fare.  This  insures  an  adequate 
quantity  of  vitamins,  especially  iron  salts, 
which  are  most  abundant  in  the  green  parts 
of  plants." 

THE   STRUCTURE  OF   THE   UNIVERSE 

THE  astronomer  with  his  telescope,  the 
biologist  with  his  microscope,  the 
physicist  with  his  spectroscope,  and  the 
mathematician  with  his  logic — all  are  busy 
in  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  the 
universe  is  made  up — from  the  remotest 
galaxy  to  the  nearest  pebble.  How  far 
and  in  what  measure  their  combined 
efforts  have  led  to  success  we  are  told  by 
Prof.  William  Duncan  MacMillan,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  a  recent  address 
printed  in  Science  (New  York),  a  small  part 
of  which  we  quote  below.  Extension  of  our 
vision,  Professor  MacMillan  notes,  has 
proceeded  in  two  directions — that  of  the 
very  great  and  that  of  the  very  small. 
We  find  ourselves,  he  says,  almost  midway 
in  a  series  of  physical  units.  On  the  one 
side  we  have  electrons,  atoms,  and  mole- 
cules, and  on  the  other  ordinary  masses, 
stars,  and  galaxies.     He  continues: 

"The  galaxies  are  more  or  less  definite 
aggregations  of  stars.  The  stars  are 
amazingly  great  organizations  of  hot  gases. 
The  gases  in  turn  are  resolved  into  their 
constituent  molecules;  t he  molecules  yield 
up  their  atoms,  and  finally  we  find  that  the 
atoms  are  built  up  of  two  kinds  of  electrons. 
Each  physical  unit  is  analyzed  into  units 
of  the  next  lower  order  and  synthesized 
into  those  of  the  next  higher  order.  Bach 
unit  is  an  organization  endowed  with  the 
proper  amount  of  energy  to  carry  on  its 
existence  and  to  insure  its  identity. 

"The  astronomers,  fortunately,  are  able 
to  furnish  us  with  photographs  of  the  ob- 
jects with  which  they  deal,  so  that  we  are 
able  to  study  them  more  or  less  thoroughly 
one  at  a  time.  '  Nothing  need  be  said  with 
respect  to  ordinary  masses,  Cor  they  are 
matters  of  our  every-day  experience.  \o 
two   leaves   even   from    the   same    in. 


^iaitfon<l 


the  Universal  RawMaterial 

Its  TOUGHNESS 


Wear  and  tear  have  been  active  forces  of 
destruction  since  the  world  began- — an- 
swered by  nature  in  heavy  coats  of  mail  for 
many  of  her  creatures.  Man  for  his  crea- 
tions finds  a  similar  answer  in  the  tough- 
ness of  Diamond  Fibre,  the  universal  raw 
material.  ^  Diamond  Fibre  combines  with 
extreme  toughness,  high  tensile,  compress- 
ive, shearing  and  dielectric  strength  to  an 
unusual  degree.  Easy  machinability,  at- 
tractive appearance  and  economy  are  ad- 
ditional factors  which  make  possible  im- 
proved product  and  decreased  production 
cost  where  Diamond  Fibre  is  used.  Cfl  There 
is  a  place  in  your  manufacturing  problem 
where  Diamond  Fibre  may  improve  your 
product  and  decrease  your  production 
costs.  Tell  us  your  problem  and  let  us  co- 
operate. Write  for  booklet  "Diamond 
Fibre  and  Its  Uses." 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Co 

Bridgfepoi-r,  Penna. 

/fear  Philadelphia 

In  Canada :  Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 

of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

In  England  :  Diamond  Fibre  Company,  Ltd.,  London 

Branch  Factory  and  Warehouse  :  Chicago,  III. 

Offices  in  principal  cities 


Furnished  in  sheets,  rods, 
tubes,  and  machined 
parts  of  every 
description 


A  FEW  USES 
OF  DIAMOND  FIBRE; 

Trunks,  Warehouse  Cars,  Barrels, 
Boxes,  eic.  Electrical  Insulation, 
Switch  Bars,  Eus'iings,  Knobs, 
Cleats,  Gears  and  Pinions,  Gaskets, 
Washers,  Skate  Wheels,  Toys, 
Buttons,  Combs,  etc.,  etc. 
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250,000 

HAPPY  WOMEN 


Acclaim  the 
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Electric 
Cleaner 
as  Best 

Nearly  a  Quarter  Million 
SoldWithout  Advertising 

"Bee -Vac"  Electric  Va- 
cuum Cleaners  have  sold 
faster  than  we  have  been 
able  to  manufacture  them. 
Merit  alone  has  done  it. 
Today,  with  a  manufac- 
turing capacity  four  times 
greater  than  a  year  ago, 
we  want  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  women  to 
knowabout  the"Bee-Vac." 
Ask  any  "Bee -Vac"  owner 
why  she  prefers  it  to  any 
other  vacuum  cleaner. 
These  will  be  among  her 

„  Reasons  Why— 

The  "Bee-Vac,"  with 
greater  suction  than  the 
average  cleaner,  "gets  all 
the  dirt."  It  picks  up 
threads,  ravelings,  hairs 
and  paper  scraps.  It: 
weighs  but  a  trifle  over  10 
pounds— a  child  can  carry 
it  anywhere,  and  operate 
it,  too.  Its  gear-driven, 
reverse -revolving  brush 
loosens  up  imbedded  dirt 
and  makes  thorough  clean- 
ing easy. 

The  "Bee-Vac"  is  sold  at  an 
extraordinarily    low     price     by 
responsible  dealers  everywhere. 
,11'  your  dealer  doesn't  have  the 
"Bee-Vac,"  we  will  gladly 
send  yon  descriptive  lit- 
erature   and     tell    \  oil 
where  to  see  it  demon- 
strated. 

Birtman  Electric 
Company 

Manufacturers 
206N.  DesplainesSt.. 
Chicago, 
U.S.A. 
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exactly  alike.  But  when  we  descend  to  the 
stage  of  the  molecules  the  situation  is  very 
different.  The  physicists  have  not  yet 
given  us  any  photographs  of  them  to  study, 
and  no  one  can  say  that  he  has  ever  seen  a 
molecule.  Their  numbers  are  so  amazingly 
great  that  an  individual  study  of  them  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  chemists  assure  us.  classification  is 
quite  possible,  and  their  variety  is  aston- 
ishingly great.  But  when  we  study  1he 
properties  of  even  a  single  variety  and 
attempt  to  work  out  their  structural  organ- 
izations we  must  not  forgel  that  it  is  only 
the  properties  common  to  large  numbers 
which  stand  put  and  characterize  the 
variety.  If  the  human  race  could  be 
studied  only  through  the  statistics  of  popu- 
lation, we  might  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Chinese  are  a  variety  of  the 
human  race,  but  that  one  Chinaman  was 
just  like  another.  Analogy  would  lead  us 
to  doubt  whether  all  the  molecules  even 
of  water  are  ahke.  Could  they  be  ex- 
amined individually  and  in  detail,  marked 
differences  would  probably  be  found. 

"The  case  is  similar  with  respect  to  the 
atoms,  alt  ho  the  number  of  varieties  of 
atoms  seems  to  be  limited  while  the  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  molecules  does  not. 

"When  we  descend  one  more  step  in  the 
scale  of  the  physical  units  and  reach  their 
electrons,  Ave  are  so  remote  from  our  own 
position  in  the  scale  and  our  acquaintance 
with  these  units  is  so  far  from  being 
intimate,  that  it  is  not  surprizing  that  we 
regard  all  positive  electrons  as  being  alike, 
and  all  negative  electrons  as  being  alike. 
The  human  mind,  however,  is  incurably 
speculative,  and  few  of  us,  I  fancy,  would 
be  willing  to  admit  that  this  is  their  only 
property,  or  that  the  electrons  really  are 
all  identical,  or  that  the  electron  is  not 
still  further  resolvable  into  smaller  units. 

"Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  physicists  have  been  very 
busy  with  the  atom.  If  we  accept  the 
picture  that  a  hydrogen  atom  consists  of  a 
negative  electron  moving  in  a  circular 
orbit  about  a  positive  electron,  we  have, 
so  far  as  relative  sizes  and  distances  are 
concerned,  a  veritable  planetary  system. 

"Many  fascinating  questions  remain  to 
be  answered.  For  example,  are  all  of  the 
elements  merely  hydrogen  atoms  locked 
together  in  a  very  tight  embrace,  and  if  so, 
will  a  sufficiently  violent  bombardment 
separate  them?  How  do  the  electrons, 
positive  and  negative,  arrange  themselves? 
How  are  the  .lines  in  the  spectrum  to  be 
accounted  for?  And  how  does  an  atom 
radiate  energy,  anyway? 

"If  the  private  affairs  of  the  atom  belong- 
to  the  domain  of  the  physicist,  their  social 
affairs  belong  to  the  chemist.  And  what 
tremendously  social  creatures  they  are! 
Few  of  them  are  content  to  live  by  them- 
selves. The  vast  majority  of  them  cling 
more  or  less  tenaciously  to  oilier  atoms  or 
groups  of  atoms,  and  these  groups  are  the 
chemists'  molecules,  the  smallest  particles 
of  what  we  call  ordinary  matter.  This 
grouping  is  not  a.  mere  random  affair. 
The  atoms  exhibit  a  distinct  choice  not 
only  as  to  their  associates  but  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  will  associate 
together.   , 

"Just  as  the  physicist  has  his  problems 
as  to  the  structure  of  the  atoms,  so  the 
analytical  chemist  is  busy  breaking  up  the 
almost  infinite  variety  of  molecules  he 
finds  about  him  to  learn  what  atoms  enter 


into  their  structure  and  what  are  the 
relations  which  exist  between  those  atoms. 
In  this  endeavor  he  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful and  the  great  majority  of  molecules 
he  can  read  as  an  open  book,  but  the 
subtile  strain  of  carbon  molecules  will 
doubtless  tax  his  ingenuity  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
synthetic  chemist  is  slowly  learning  how  to 
coax  the  atoms  into  those  particular  groups 
which  either  his  theory  tells  him  are  pos- 
sible or  for  Avhich  nature  herself  has  already 
furnished  an  example.  In  the  domain  of 
ordinary  masses  the  architect  and  engineer, 
the  painter  and  sculptor,  and  the  skilled 
aiiizans  of  a  thousand  varieties  have 
learned  how  to  build  up  their  structures 
to  suit  their  various  purposes.  But  the 
physicists  have  not  yet  dreamed  of  build- 
ing up  an  electron  nor  an  atom.  The 
biologists  have  little  hope  of  ever  con- 
structing a  living  organism.  The  geolo- 
gist s  are  content  to  examine  their  rocks  and 
to  make  the  past  live  again  in  their  vision: 
while  the  astronomers  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  must  maintain,  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  objects  which  engage  their  in- 
terest. Outside  1  he  domain  of  ordinary 
masses  it  is  the  synthetic  chemist  alone 
who  cau  engage  in  the  process  of  physical 
construction,  the  building  up  of  those 
units  which  are  the  object  of  their  study. 
The  world  is  very  greatly  their  debtor 
to-day,  and  this  debt  will  increase  enor- 
mously as  the  chemists  rise  higher  and 
higher  in  their  ability  to  control  the 
groupings  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecules." 


PREHISTORIC  PUEBLO  SURGERY 

AMONG  the  interesting  relics  of  a  lost 
civilization  recently  brought  to  light 
at  the  Pueblo  ruin  at  Aztec,  New  Mexico, 
where  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  New  York  is  making  excavations, 
is  the  skeleton  of  a  twenty-year-old  girl 
bearing  the  evidences  of  a  terrible  injury 
and  of  primitive  surgical  treatment.  Earl 
H.  Morris,  in  charge  of  the  excavation, 
states  that  the  remains,  found  on  a  floor  in 
the  ruin,  had  been  wrapt  in  three  layers  of 
material:  the  first,  an  excellently  woven 
cotton  cloth:  the  second,  a  mantle  of 
feather  cloth;  and  the  third,  a  mat  of 
plaited  rushes.  The  left  hip  was  badly 
fractured,  a  portion  of  it  having  been 
broken  away.  In  the  neighboring  regions 
there  were  other  breaks  and  dislocations. 
In  addition,  the  left  forearm  showed  two 
breaks  and  extreme  displacement.  Mr. 
Morris  is  thus  quoted  in  a  press  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Museum  (August): 

"At  least  six  splints  surrounded  the 
broken  arm.  The  top  two  of  these  were 
removed  to  give  a  better  view  of  the  region 
beneath.  Since  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
there  are  two  or  three  more  splints  hidden 
by  the  undisturbed  earth  beneath  the 
bones,  the  probable  total  number  is  eight 
or  nine.  These  splints  are  of  wood,  and 
average  seven  inches  in  length,  one-half 
inch  in  width,  and  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  They  are  of  fairly 
uniform  size  throughout  their  length,  being 
not  mere  splinters,  but  pieces  of  wood  drest 
to  the  desired  form.  Each  is  flat  on  its 
inner  surface  and  curved  on  the  outer  side. 
All  the  bindings  which  had  held  them  in 
place  were  decayed  beyond  recognition. 

"From  the  condition  of  this  skeleton 
the   conclusion  may   be    drawn    that    the 
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1 1 and  Hammering 
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"Extra  beads  of  honest  sweat" 

TAe  surest  formula  for 
success    ever    written 


Ever  since  the  world  began,  it  has  been  the  "extra  beads 
of  honest  sweat"  which  it  takes  to  do  things  a  little  better  than 
anyone  else  ever  did  them — that  has  brought  fame  both  to  men 
and  to  things  wrought  by  men. 

Admittedly,  it  has  required  years  and  years  of  untiring  energy  to 
mould  the  personality  of  the  Art  Metal  Construction  Company 
-to  build  into  Art  Metal  office  equipment,  character  a  little 
higher  than  required — to  plan  in  desk,  safe  or  filing  cabinet 
for  more  and  better  service  than  seems  actually  necessary. 

If  long  years  of  shunning  no  task  great  or  small,  which  might 
better  the  production  of  hands  and  machines — if  going  out  of 
the  way  in  time,  in  money,  in  labor  that  Art  Metal  may  be  all 
that  steel  office  equipment  possibly  can  be — if  these  deserve 
success,  onlv  then  does  Art  Metal  lav  claim  to  it. 

Art  Metal  is  the  trade  mark  name  of  the 
largest  manufacturer  in  the  world  of  steel 
office  equipment.  A  branch  office  or  agent  in 
practically  every  city  in  the  United  States 


JAMESTOWN,    N.Y. 

9/i£>  name  of  one  company  -  not  of  an  industry 


L 


ArtflWal 

Jamestown.  NewYbrk 
O-S-A 
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You  could 
dip  / his 
house/zi 
water 
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Now  is  tlic  time  n>  use  STONE  TEX. 

If  your  stone,  stucco  or  brick  building  is 
a  new  building,  keep  tl  new — with  STONE 
TEX.  If  an  olil  building,  make  it  neu — with 
STONE  TEX. 

As  you  kno,v.  there  is  nothing  like  a  good 
i  oat  of  paint  for  wood  or  steel.  By  the  same 
token,  there  is  nothing  like  ■<  good  coal  oi 
STONE  TEX  for  masonry. 

STONE  TEX  is  applied  -with  a  brush.  li 
dampp'roofs  and  rainproofs  —  it  prevents 
staining  and  cracking  of  stucco  and  concrete 
surfaces — it  preserves  and  beautifies. 

Write  for  book  which  tells  all  about  STOX1:  TEX 
and  color  card  of  ten  attractive  masonry  shade. 

The  Truscon  Laboratories 

755  Caniff  Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 

Renew  Masonry  Walls  With 

Stone  I  ex 


Fenton  Labels 

There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  using 
Fenton  Labels  in  your  business.  They  are 
made  better— they  stick  better— they  look 
better.  There  is  a  wider  variety  to  choose 
from.  Our  policy  includes  any  order 
regardless  of  its  size.  Our  service  is 
prompt.   Our  prices  are  right. 

Fenton  Seals 

Fenton  Seals  are  the  same  high  Quality 
as  Fenton  Labels.  A  thousand  shapes — 
unlimited  variety — unsurpassed  color 
work— printed  on  the  toughest  paper. 
Send  us  your  order. 

FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
506-512  Race  Street       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Girls!  Girls!! 
Save  Your  Hair 
With  Cuticiira 

Soap  and  Ointment  to  clear  Dandruff  and  itching,  25c. 
each.  Samplesireeor  Cuticura.  D<?"t.  v.Maid«n.M»»t 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  RSncnbi 

Before  disclosing  yur  invention  io  anyone  send  for  blank  form 
"EVIDENCE  OF.  CONCEPTION"  to  be  signed  and  witnessed. 
Form  and  information  concerning  patents  tree. 

LANCASTER  &  ALLWINE,  208  Ouray  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Originators  of  the  joint  ''Evidence  of  Conception" 

Comfortable 
False  Teeth 


If  you  suffer  the  discomfort  of  a  loose,  rock- 
ing dental  plate,  see  your  dentist.  To  secure 
immediate  relief  use  Dr.  Wernet's  Powder. 

Mildly  antiseptic,  pleasant  tastingandcreates 

sufficient  adhesion  tokeepfalseteethfirm.  Ask 

for  Dr.  Wernet's  at  drug  or  department  stores. 

Wernet  Dental  Mfg.  Co.,  115 
BeekmanSt.,New  York  City. 
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treatment  of  the  fracture  of  the  pelvis, 
if  it  was  recognized  at  all,  was  beyond  the 
skill  of  the  primitive  surgeon.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  -'.broken  arm,  however,  Avas 
within  his  province.  As  death  resulted 
before  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  per- 
mit   healing    to    begin,    the    skill    of    the 

surgeon  must  remain  in  doubt 

"Desirable  as  it  would  be  to  know 
definitely  whether  or  not  there  was  an 
attempt  to  place  the  ends  of  the  bones  in 
apposition,  in  order  that  an  estimate 
might  be  made  of  the  skill  of  the  surgeon, 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  this  point  does 
not  detract  from  the  major  fact  estab- 
lished, namely,  that  the  Pueblo  practi- 
tioner of  the  Stone  Age  had  already  learned 
to  use  splints  in  the  treatment  of  fracture." 


WHO    SHALL   PAY  FOR   THE   ROADS? 

SHOULD  not  those  who  use  the  roads 
pay  for  them — or  at  least  pay  more 
than  those  who  do  not  use  them  or  who 
use  them  little'.'  And  how  shall  we  deter- 
mine the  proportion  of  use  and  divide  up 
the  cost?  Commissions  are  needed  for  this 
purpose,  we  are  told  by  an  editorial  writer 
in  The  Electric  Railway  Journal  (New 
York).  It  appears  certain  to  this  journal 
that  the  expense  of  road  construction  is  not 
at  present  apportioned  fairly  among  its 
beneficiaries.  Transportation  has  many 
agencies,  we  are  told,  and  each  must  earn 
a  return  on  its  investment  to  exist.  Two 
complicating  elements  enter  into  a  prac- 
tical application  of  this  principle,  a  deter- 
mination of  the  investment  and  of  who  pays 
the  return.     The  writer  continues: 

"A. single  airplane  used  for  transporting 
a  few  passengers  a  certain  distance  affords 
an  example  of  a  simple  case  where  the  in- 
vestment is  easily  ascertained  and  the  cost 
of  service  easily  divided  among  the  pas- 
sengers and  collected,  but  a  glance  at  court 
records  shows  how  complicated  iu  applica- 
tion the  principle  becomes  when  applied  to 
railroads  and  railways. 

"'The  recent  advent  of  the  motor-bus  and 
motor-truck  as  agencies  for  transportation 
has  now  opened  a  new  field  for  legal  and 
engineering  work  to  determine  these  items. 
The  farmers  along  a  State  highway  who 
have  paid  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  good 
road,  the  county  which  has  paid  another 
third,  and  the  State  which  has  paid  the 
other  third,  all  on  the  plea  most  suited  to 
get  the  money  from  each,  are  beginning  to 
look  with  new  and  selfish  interest  at  the 
question  of  transportation.  The  farmer 
who  gave  his  money  to  get  a  road  so  he 
could  haul  his  crops  to  market  and  avoid 
freight-rates  kicks  and  howls  because  in  a 
short  time  the  road  is  ruined  by  heavy 
trucking  from  manufacturing  plants  and 
because  touring  automobiles  monopolize  the 
road  and  force  him  to  drive  in  the  gutter,  if 
at  all.  The  State  and  county  object  to  the 
high  maintenance  on  the  road  andaccuse  the 
solid-tired  trucks  and  farm  vehicles  of  doing 
the  damage.  The  touring  class  objects  to 
the  slow  movement,  congestion,  and  bad 
roads  due  to  heavy  trucking  and  wagon 
transportation. 

"This  condition  is  bringing  into  being  a 
general  idea  that  some  agency  must  regu- 
late highway  transportation  and  determine 


on  a  cost-of-service  basis  who  should  pay 
the  bill  and  what  it  should  be.  As  one 
farmer  has  put  it,  'I  paid  for  one-third  of 
that  road  on  a  mile  frontage  and  am  tax*  i 
for  the  other  two-thirds,  while  that  steel- 
mill  over  there  only  paid  for  a  quarter-mile 
frontage,  yet  is  using  it  fifty  times  as  much 
for  its  trucking.' 

"The  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
number  of  individuals  concerned,  the  inter- 
locking of  investments  in  highways,  and 
the  diversified  rolling-stock  used,  yet  it  is 
getting  to  be  of  primary  importance,  and 
perhaps  when  commissions  get  to  working 
on  highway  cases,  it  will  be  the  turn  of  the 
steam  and  electric  roads  to  look  on,  smile, 
and  say,  'Go  to  it.'" 


AN   INDUSTRIAL  GIANT 

i"r  I  "HE  besi  expression  of  the  industrial 
*-  genius  of  the  American  people  "  is 
what  the  London  Times  calls  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  automobile  industry  in  the 
United  States.  Burton  Henderson,  who 
contributes  an  article  on  the  subject  to 
Export  A  merican  Indiistries  (New  York, 
September),  uses  the  phrase  that  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  column. 
Twenty  years  ago.  he  notes,  automo- 
biles were  barred  from  the  boulevards 
and  parks  of  our  larger  cities  as  a  men- 
ace to  life  and  limb.  To-day  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is  the  largest  producer 
of  finished  products  in  the  country,  with  a 
total  output,  including  accessories,  of  ap- 
proximately four  billion  live  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  annually.  It  is  an  indxistry 
developed  without  precedents  and  built  up 
entirely  through  mass  production,  made 
possible  by  machine  operation  and  scien- 
tific standardization.  The  result  has  been 
an  "industrial  Goliath,  whose  growth,  ap- 
parently, has  but  begun  and  whose  ma- 
turity is  viewed  with  mingled  optimism  and 
alarm.     Air.  Henderson  goes  on: 

"One  person  out  of  every  thirteen  in  the 

United  States  owns  an  automobile,  yet 
manufacturers  are  steadily  increasing  their 
output,  confident  of  increasing  demand. 
The  huge  amount  of  capital  necessan  for 
this  expanding  giant  is  apparently  avail- 
able in  any  amount,  probably  because  the 
automobile  business  as  at  present  conducted 
is  largely  a  cash  business  and  the  turnover 
is  constant  and  rapid.  Automobile  shares 
now  occupy  one  of  the  first  places  in  the 
world  of  the  stock-market,  and  their  fluc- 
tuations to-day  provide  the  excitement 
that  iu  other  days  not  so  long  past  attended 
the  activities  of  railroad  and  mining  shares. 

"The  wide-spread  effect  of  the  automo- 
bile on  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the 
country  is  too  complex  to  admit  of  a  clear 
definition.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  one 
of  the  greatest  elements  in  advancing  the 
cost  of  labor  in  industry  and  it  has  lured 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  away  from  ot  her 
less  gainful  occupations.  But  this  addi- 
tional cost  of  labor  has  accelerated  general 
prosperity  that  has  more  than  met  the 
increase  in  the  resulting  general  cost  of 
living. 

"Communities  that  once  were  remote 
from  urban  centers  are  to-day  interlocked 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  by  wide,  well- 
constructed  roadways.  Recreation,  amuse- 
ment, education,  and  commerce  have  been 
made  available  to  millions  of  people  who, 
under   the   less   adequate   means   of  trans- 
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How  FAIRBANKS  Serves 


OUT  through  [the  door  of  the 
Fairbanks  Warehouse  slides  the 
trolley-crane  with  its  load.  A  powerful 
machine  is  on  its  way  to  take  its  place 
in  America's  production  chain.  Of  its 
performance  there  is  no  doubt.  It  hears 
the  "Fairbanks  O.  K." — a  mark  of 
distinction  recognized  wherever  good 
tools  are  used. 

Labor-saving  devices  of  every  sort 
machine  tools,  factor)-  and   warehouse 
trucks,  steel  shelving,  Louden  overhead, 
carriers,  power  transmission  appliances, 
Lincoln  Electric  motors,  supplies   -the 


best  products  of  many  manufacturers 
are  carried  in  stock  in  or  near  every 
important  industrial  center. 

Your  every  mechanical  want — a 
dozen  shovels  or  a  radial  drill,  a  piece 
of  shafting  or  a  factory  complete,  can 
be  supplied  under  "Fairbanks  O.K." 
— a  guarantee  that  stakes  on  your  satis- 
faction a  national  reputation  for  fair 
dealing. 

For  anything  you  need  in  mechan- 
ical equipment  and  supplies,  call  the 
nearest  Fairbanks  Branch  House  to 
serve  you. 


THE   FAIRBANKS  COMPANY,  Administrative  Offices,  NEW  YORK 


"7/i< 


Albany  Bridgeport  Detroit  New  York  Providence 

Baltimore  Buffalo  Hartford  Paterson  Rochester 

Birmingham  Chicago  Newark  Philadelphia  Scranton 

Boston  Cleveland  New  Orleans  Pittsburg  St.  Douis 


Syracuse 
Tulsa 
Utica 
Washington 


Havana       Kingston       London       Birmingham       Glasgou 


Paris 


FAIRBANKS 

Company 


Fairbanks  Scales,  Trucks  &  Wheelbarrows,  Valves,  Engines  &  Pumps, 
Transmission,  Mill,  Mine  &  Railway  Supplies,  Automobile  Repair  Equip- 
ment, Lincoln  Electric  Motors,  Machine  Tools,  Steel  Factory  Equipment, 
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Oneida    Engineering 

Speeds  Up  Motor  Haulage 

ONEIDA  Motor  Trucks  haul  a  greater 
tonnage  per  week  at  less  cost  because 
they  work  at  higher  speed.  And  this 
higher  speed  is  made  thoroughly  prac- 
ticable by  correct  design  and  higher 
standards  of  mechanical  workmanship. 

Oneida  frame  construction  insures  the 
staunchness  and  sturdiness  necessary  for  carry- 
ing heavy  loads  at  higher  speeds.  Improved 
application  of  power,  proper  distribution  of 
weight,  superior  spring  suspension — these  are 
all  factors  in  making  higher  speeds  thoroughly 
practicable. 

And  that  Oneida  Motor  Trucks  do  speed 
up  hauling  schedules  is  a  matter  of  record.  In 
hundreds  of  installations,  in  many  lines  of  work, 
under  all  kinds  of  conditions,  Oneidas  have 
proved  their  efficiency,  their  economy,  their 
absolute  reliability. 

For  city  delivery,  with  its  short  hauls  and 
frequent  stops,  Oneida  Electric  Trucks  excel. 
The  Oneida  two -gear  drive  transmits  the 
power  from  the  motor  to  the  rear  axle  with 
improved  economy. 

If  Oneida  Motor  Trucks  will  give  you  better 
service  and  longer  service,  they  are  the  trucks 
you  want.  Write  for  the  book  of  Oneida 
facts.     You'll  find  it  interesting. 

The  Oneida  Transportation  Franchise  gives 
Oneida  dealers  many  advantages.  If  you  are 
a  dealer,  write  and  find  out  if  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  your  securing  it  in  your  territory. 

The  Oneida  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 


ONEIDA 
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MOTOR  TRUCKS         And  Oneida  Electric  Trucks 


portation,  were  stagnating  in  their  small 
territorial  circles.  Woodworking  indus- 
tries, glass  industries,  and  manufacturers 
of  specialties  have  reaped  millions  in  profits 
and  given  well-paid  employment  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  through 
providing  accessories  for  automobiles.  The 
automobile  truck  is  comparatively  a  new- 
comer in  the  automotive  world  and  the 
tractor  farm  implement  but  an  infant,  but 
already  vast  plants  are  turning  them  out 
by  the  thousands  daily,  and  their  cumber- 
some bulks  are  moving  their  ways  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

"A  genius  for  organization,  an  unerring 
sense  of  publicity  properly  directed,  and 
mechanical  mass  production,  all  guided  by 
energetic  young  men  unfettered  by  tradi- 
tions, account  for  the  success  of  the  automo- 
bile industry  in  the  United  States  to-day. 
With  this  equipment  they  have  catered  to 
a  market  of  110,000,000  persons,  a  larger 
proportion  of  which  have  been  able  to  buy 
some  sort  of  automotive  vehicle  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure,  or  both  combined. 

"This  market  has  not  yet  reached  the 
point  of  '  saturation,'  and  automobile  man- 
ufacturers do  not  fear  that  it  will  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  but  having  met  the  im- 
mediate necessities  of  domestic  expansion, 
they  are  now  prepared  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  world  market.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  some  two  hundred 
thousand  American-made  automotive  ve- 
hicles sent  into  foreign  markets  during  this 
present  year,  and  next  year  an  additional 
fifty  thousand  automobiles  for  pleasure  and 
commerce  will  be  exported.  High  tariffs 
and  cost  of  automobile  upkeep  are  but 
minor  barriers  to  the  success  of  this  plan. 
For  the  American-made  automobile  is  un- 
excelled in  price  and  in  durability  by  any 
in  the  world — and  it  is  standardized  and 
machine-made.  The  'service  stations'  of 
the  various  automobile  manufacturers  are 
beginning  to  dot  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth,  where  any  replacement  part  of  an 
automobile  may  be  purchased  and  any 
necessary  repairs  made. 

"American  tractors  are  necessary  to  till 
land  that  must  produce  food  if  the  world  is 
not  to  starve.  Automotive  trucks  answer 
the  perplexing  question  of  transportation, 
and  lighting  plants,  power-engines,  and 
passenger  vehicles  are  essentials  that  a 
world  passing  through  the  phases  of  reor- 
ganization must  have.  With  such  wide- 
spread demands  and  with  such  perfectly 
equipped  mechanisms  to  meet  those  de- 
mands, the  American  automotive  industry 
seems  destined  to  continue  its  amazing 
growth  for  at  least  this  generation." 

The  writer  estimates  that  there  are  at 
present  in  the  United  States  approximately 
eight  million  automotive  vehicles.  This 
gives  one  person  out  of  every  thirteen  some 
sort  of  a  motor-driven  conveyance.  In 
England  one  automobile  is  owned  by  one 
person  out  of  every  268;  in  France,  one 
out  of  every  402  persons;  in  Germany,  one 
automobile  to  every  684  persons,  and  in 
Russia,  one  automobile  to  every  5,300  per- 
sons.    He  goes  on: 

"Manufacturers  of  automobiles  expect 
to  produce  close  to  two  million  automobiles 
this  year,  exclusive  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  trucks.  Not  only  could 
this  entire  output  be  sold  if  it  were  available 


at  this  writing,  but  there  is  such  a  demand 
that  second-hand  automobiles  are  bringing 
the  best  prices  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
This  demand,  of  course,  is  abnormal,  and  is 
the  result  of  an  accumulated  demand  of  the 
past  four  years,  in  addition  to  an  ability 
to  buy  cars  which  war  prosperity  has 
brought  to  a  large  number  of  persons. 
Yet  there  are  hardly  one  million  persons 
in  the  United  States  now  who  earn  three 
thousand  dollars  annually,  and  during  the 
past  four  years  the  cost  of  living  lias  ad- 
vanced about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
per  cent . 

"The  answer  to  the  domestic  demand  for 
an  automobile,  according  to  students  of  tin- 
industry,  is  that  it  is  a  necessity,  which 
began  its  career  as  a  luxury.  The  recrea- 
tional phase  of  the  automobile  attracts  men 
who  need  recreation  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce more  of  their  own  type  of  goods.  It 
reduces  the  cost  of  their  pleasures;  it  anni- 
hilates time,  and  opens  up  a  new  vista  of 
life  to  its  owner.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
soundness  of  this  argument,  it  may  be  cited 
that  in  the  United  States  about  forty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  automobiles  are  sold  to 
persons  who  live  in  small  villages  and 
towns  and  to  farmers.  Both  these  types 
of  persons  have  limited  recreational  possi- 
bilities, and  the  upkeep  of  an  automobile 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

"The  use  of  the  motor-bus  and  tin* 
motor-truck  as  a  supplement  to  the  street- 
oar  and  railway  transportation  throughout 
ihe  United  States  has  more  than  met  the 
claims  of  the  automotive  vehicle  to  eco- 
nomic worth.  The  utilization  of  passenger 
automobiles  capable  of  carrying  from  six- 
teen to  thirty  passengers  is  everywhere  in- 
creasing, and  freight  transportation  has 
reached  tremendous  proportions.  To-day 
there  are  about  nine  hundred  thousand 
motor-trucks  engaged  in  the  freight  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States.  They  carry  an 
average  of  four  and  a  half  tons  daily,  or 
approximately  three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  tons  each  day.  This  is  actually 
dose  to  fifteen  per  cent .  of  1  he  entire  freight 
haulage  of  the  entire  country.  And  this 
record  has  been  achieved  within  the  past 
four  years,  and  has  reached  notable  pro- 
portions since  freight  congestion  on  the 
railroads  threatened  the  orderly  processes 
of  industry.  Hauling  by  motor-trucks  costs 
an  average  of  twenty-five  cents  per  mile 
against  .96  of  a  cent  by  railway  locomotive. 
But  this  apparently  tremendous  difference 
in  cost  is  more  than  made  up,  it  is  claimed 
by  experts,  by  time  saved,  by  savings  in 
delivery  costs  at  terminals,  and  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  delivery  dates. 

"The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles  in  the 
United  States  is  approximately  one  billion 
four  hundred  million  dollars.  .  .  .  Several 
automobile  concerns  rival  the  greatest  cor- 
porations in  I  he  country  in  capital  invested, 
men  employed,  and  acreage  covered  with 
factories.  One  of  them,  which  manufac- 
tures passenger-cars,  motor-trucks,  light- 
ing-plants, and  accessories,  employs  sixty- 
three  thousand  men  and  operates  forty 
factories.  One  concern  alone,  which  pro- 
duces a  famous  low-price  car,  employs  fifty- 
three  thousand  nun,  and  the  owner  is  now 
erecting  his  own  steel  plant  to  provide  him 
with  the  raw  materials  needed. 

•'But   the   mosl    amazing   phase  of   the 

automobile  industry  is  one  that  sometimes 

escapes  attention — thai   ia  the  si/.e  of  the 

automobile  accessory  business.  Including 
tires,  gasoline,  and  other  accessories,  this 
industry  has  grown  to  greater  volume  than 
thai  of  the  automobile  business  itself .  The 
production  of  automobiles  in  I'M'.),  as  stated 
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AVilliams 

KORK-NSEAL 


•4|^ ■ ». 


""  Look  for  Kork-N-Seal  when 
you  buy  anything  in  bottles. 
You  will  know  it  by  the  little 
lever.  It  always  caps  the 
products  of  makers  who 
think  of  your  convenience, 
and  think  so  much  of  what 
they  make  that  they  want  to 
keep  intact  its  original  qual- 
ity and  strength. 


Mr.  Peirce  of  Waxit 

Manufacturing  Co.  says: 

4  Besides  insuring  absolute  non-leakage 
of  the  contents,  Williams'  Kork-N- 
Seal  adds  wonderfully  to  the  appear- 
ance of  our  bottle.  In  fact,  we  feel  that 
we  have  the  best  looking  package  on 
the  market  today.  And  then  it  is  so 
simple  to  remove  or  replace  that  it  is 
easily  the  most  convenient  bottle  cap 
we  know  of.  Compared  to  the  cork,  or 
any  other  of  the  old-fashioned  seal- 
ings,it  is  truly  a  miracle  of  mechani- 
cal ingenuity." 

Not  only  is  Kork-N-Seal  the  perfect 
bottle  cap  but  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture, it  makes  possible  marked  sav- 
ings in  production  costs  together  with 
a  reduction  in  handling  operations; 
and  the  buyer  of  your  bottle  will  ap- 
preciate its  unfailing  convenience.To 
open:  merely-raise  the  lever  and  push 
off  with  thumb. To  reseal:  replace  cap 
on  bottle  and  push  lever  down. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS 

Our  pocket-size  Kork-N-Seal  book  is  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  the  man  who  bottles  any- 
thing. It  is  practical,  thorough,  concise,  well 
illustrated,  tells  the  complete  story  of 
Kork-N-Seal,  who  uses  it,  and  why.  Every 
executive  should  have  a  copy. 


m 


M 


THE  WILLIAMS  SEALING  CORPORATION-D^^rar.  UU 
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After 
100,000  Miles 

75,000,  100,000,  125,000  miles— many  a 
sturdy  old  car  is  still  running  on  its  original 
Timken  Axles,  operating  as  smoothly  and 
efficiently  as  when  they  were  first  installed. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  maximum  period 
of  service  of  Timken  Axles,  for  passenger 
cars  wear  out  and  are  scrapped  long  before 
the  maximum  life  of  their  Timken  Axles 
is  reached. 

Of  course,  you  may  never  pile  up  any  such 
mileage  as  the  above  with  your  car,  but  isn't 
it  comforting  to  know  that  no  matter  how 
long  or  hard  you  may  drive  her,  those  Timken 
Axles  will  be  right  on  the  job? 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE   COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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When  the  photograph  wa9 
taken  this  1912  Westcott 
roadster  had  travelled  over 
121,000  miles,  and  it  is  still 
going  strong  on  its  original 
Timken  Axles.  It  is  owned  by 
Fred  Roberts,  president  of 
the  United  Cotton  Growers' 
Association  of  America,  Cor- 
pus Christi,  Texas. 
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in  a  preceding  paragraph,  was  $1,807,000,- 
000.  The  accessory  business  was  nearly 
two  billion  four  hundred  million  dollars,  of 
which  one  billion  dollars,  or  over  half  the 
value  of  all  motor-vehicles  manufactured, 
was  spent  for  tires  alone.  The  cotton  in- 
dustry has  felt  the  effect  of  the  automobile 
in  the  increased  demand  and  increased  pro- 
duction of  long-staple  cotton  for  use  in  tires; 
the  plate-glass  industry  is  overwhelmed 
with  orders  for  its  products  to  provide 
wind-shields  for  cars,  and  the  industry  now 
sells  half  of  its  output  at  a  price  three 
hundred  per  cent .  in  advance  of  that  of  four 
years  ago  to  the  automobile  manufacturer. 
Textile-mills,  steel-foundries,  railways,  the 
meat-packers,  the  farmer — every  producer 
has  something  that  goes  into  the  making  of 
an  automobile,  and  this  increasing  ready 
market  naturally  increases  values. 

'Financiers  and  economists  recently 
have  been  gravely  discussing  the  future  of 
the  automotive  industry,  and  some  of  the 
conclusions  which  they  have  reached  are 
interesting.  It  has  been  agreed  that  unless 
other  nations  adopt  the  methods  of  mass 
production  and  standardization  that  have 
made  the  automobile  industry  great  in 
America,  they  can  not  hope  to  compete. 
The  sterling  qualities  of  the  American- 
made  vehicle,  its  low  price,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  standardized  spare  parts  and 
replacements  are  now  known  throughout 
the  world.  There  is  a  tremendous  demand 
for  all  sorts  of  internal-combustion  engin<  • 
equipment,  from  lighting  plants  to  tractors. 
and  this  equipment  America  is  prepared  to 
furnish.  There  are  nearly  eight  million 
auto-vehicles  in  use  in  the  United  States. 
and  the  average  length  of  life  of  each  ve- 
hicle is  computed  at  five  years.  The  re- 
placement alone  of  these  vehicles  when  they 
reach  ten  million — which  will  be  within 
another  year  or  so — will  be  two  million  a 
year,  or  the  total  capacity  production  of 
all  the  automobile  factories  in  the  United 
States  to-dav'" 


BUILDING  THE  PYRAMIDS  AN 
EASY  JOB 

COULD  an  old  Yankee  farmer,  with 
plenty  of  ancient  Egyptians  to  help 
him.  run  up  a  pyramid  with  no  other  me- 
chanical devices  than  a  simple  lever? 
Edwy  E.  Benedict,  an  architect  of  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  avers,  in  a  letter  to  The  Lit- 
erary Digest,  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
take  a  contract  for  the  Avork  on  these 
conditions.  As  ancient  Egyptians  in  un- 
limited quantities  are  no  longer  to  be  had 
for  the  asking,  he  is  probably  safe  in  so 
doing.  Commenting  on  the  new  theory  of 
pyramid  construction  described  in  an  ar- 
ticle quoted  in  our  issue  of  August  7,  Mr. 
Benedict  questions  the  practicality  of  the 
suggested  method,  which,  as  wall  be  re- 
membered, involved  finishing  the  pyra- 
mid with  a  smooth  coat  of  cement  from 
the  bottom  up,  and  then  using  this  as  a 
runway  to  haul  up  the  next  layer  of  stones. 
Writes  Mr.  Benedict : 

"The  theory  is  ingenious  at  least,  but 
grant  that  the  steps  or  insets  were  ce- 
mented as  soon  as  formed,  it  would  take 
too   long,   even   in   those   days  when   time 


was  no  object,  for  it  to  harden  sufficiently 
to  have  such  heavy  weights  hauled  over  it, 
and  then  there  would  be  the  probability  of 
having  the  thinner  parts  cracked  or  crum- 
bled, particularly  at  the  corners,  requiring 
the  entire  surface  to  be  gone  over  and 
patched  up.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  proc- 
ess was  in  keeping  with  the  other  work  of 
the  builders,  and  then,  too,  the  area  for 
working  to  advantage  would  be  contracted, 
particularly  in  placing  the  outer  layers  of 
stone. 

"It  is  my  belief,  gained  as  a  boy  working 
on  a  farm,  and  as  a  carpenter,  with  the 
knowledge  accrued  from  my  reading  and 
practise  as  an  architect,  that  the  blocks  of 
stone  were  raised  and  placed  in  position  by 
the  very  simple  process  of  using  the  lever 
and  fulcrum,  using  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  block  or  stone  to  help  lift  itself. 

"If  you  will  look  over  the  illusf rations 
showing  some  of  the  methods  used  by  the 
people  of  those  times  you  will  see  that 
they  understood  perfectly  the  use  of  the 
lever  and  fulcrum.  1  remember  one  where 
a  large  stone  was  being  moved  on  skids  or 
a  'stone  boat,'  hauled  by  ropes,  and  in  the 
rear  two  men  with  level's  used  as  "pinch- 
bars'  were  helping  the  thing  along  (a  com- 
mon sight  on  the  farm).  If  they  could  use 
the  lever  to  push  things  on  the  level  they. 
no  doubt,  could  use  it  to  lift  things  also. 

'"Did  you  ever  watch  a  farmer  and  "the 
boy'  pry  a  ton  or  two  of  stone  out  of  a 
hole?  Possibly  they  had  a  crowbar,  but 
as  a  general  thing  the  lever  was  a  maple 
sapling  cut  from  the  near-by  woods.  The 
rock  was  rough,  with  rounded  sides,  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  "bite"  on.  but  that  rock  was 
lifted  out  of  that  hole.  Neither  the  farmer 
nor  '  the  boy  '  was  a  graduated  engineer,  but 
they  understood  the  use  of  the  lever  and 
fulcrum  and  how  the  weight  of  the  stone 
would  help  lift  itself. 

"In  the  case  of  the  pyramids,  each  step 
or  inset  would  be  used  as  part  of  the  block- 
ing, thus  minimizing  the  quantity  of  block- 
ing by  using  what  had  been  released  over 
again. 

"When  each  successive  level  was  reached, 
the  outer  edge  of  the  block  would  be  raised 
and  the  block  slid  into  place  on  greased 
skids  or  rollers;  this  method  Avould  leave 
the  corners  the  last  to  be  filled,  thus  giving 
each  block  two  sides  or  ways  to  work  from 
and  making  the  most  accurate  fitting 
possible. 

"Gangs  of  men  could  work  on  all  four 
sides,  three  or  four  gangs  on  a  side  at  first, 
thus  making  comparatively  vapid  progress. 

"If  you  could  watch  the  process  described 
or  try  it  yourself  you  would  (perhaps)  be 
surprized  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  done. 

"I  see  no  very  great  scientific  problem 
in  building  the  inner  chambers,  as  I  have 
done  something  similar  with  bricks  and 
flat  stones  when  a  'kid.' 

"The  pyramids  as  built,  leaving  the 
steps  or  insets  to  be  filled  later,  formed 
good  platforms,  with  the  aid  of  very  little 
blocking,  to  finish  the  work  from:  and 
cement  or  stone  could  be  used  for  finishing 
the  sides  as  smooth  as  possible  without 
being  obliged  to  go  over  all  the  surface  to 
patch  up  broken  spots  or  obliterate 
'gouged'  places  and  scratches  or  other 
disfigurements. 

"I  presume  the  builders  thought  the 
process  of  lifting  the  stones  so  simple  that 
it  wouldn't  pay  to  commemorate  it  by 
'sculping'  it  on  the  side  of  the  pyramid. 

"I  do  not  deny  that  building  the  pyra- 
mids was  a  big  undertaking,  but  neither 
do  I  feel  that  I  am  conceited  in  saying  that 
if   I   could   get   some   of   the   old   Yankee 


farmers  I  have  known  as  bosses,  and  the 
unlimited  help  of  those  times,  I  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  contract  to  build  another 
pyramid,  using  the  process  described." 


THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AS  A 
TRANSFORMER  STATION 

TRANSFORMERS  are  familiar  to 
■*■  most  of  us  in  connection  with  the 
transmission  of  the  electric  current  for 
power  and  light.  The  current  is  most 
economically  carried  for  long  distances 
when  it  is  at  high  tension — far  too  high  for 
safety  or  for  ordinary  use  in  the  home. 
It  is,  therefore,  lowered,  or  "stept  down," 
by  special  devices.  In  many  cases  these 
transformers  may  be  seen  on  the  electric- 
wire  pole's  in  front  of  houses.  Where  a 
great  transmission  line  enters  a  city  under 
exceptionally  high  tension,  a  large  "trans- 
former station"  is  often  built  fit  the  city 
limits,  so  that  the  whole  supply  may  be 
stept  down  to  safety  and  usability  before 
it  enters  the  town.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  our  nervous  systems  act  as 
transformers  in  something  the  same  way; 
only  the  energy  that  they  transmit  is  stept 
up  instead  of  down.  There  is  evidence,  we 
are  told  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Pike,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physiology  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, writing  in  Scu mce  (New  York),  that 
our  nerve  impulses  are  always  at  a  maxi- 
mum. If  this  is  so,  the  energy  of  light, 
lieat,  or  sound,  which  is  of  variable  inten- 
sity as  it  affects  the  sense-organs,  must 
be  transformed  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  m 
quality,  within  the  nerve.  How  this  may 
be  done  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Pike.  He 
writes: 

"Pawloff  and  others  have  emphasized  the 
vole  of  the  peripheral  sense  organs  as  energy 
transformers,  since  the  energy  of  light  or 
heat  or  sound  is  transformed,  by  appropri- 
ate mechanisms,  to  the  energy  of  a  nerve 
impulse.  Lucas  and  Adrian's  all-or-none 
hypothesis  of  nerve  conduction  calls  atten- 
tion to  another  aspect  of  the  work  of  the 
nervous  system  as  a  transformer  of  energy. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  nerve  im- 
pulse conducted  by  any  single  nerve  fiber 
is  at  all  times  the  maximum  impulse  which 
it  is  capable  of  conducting.  The  evidence 
in  favor  of  this  view  appears  to  be  steadily 
accumulating. 

*  "Neurologists  have  frequently  com- 
mented on  the  relatively  few  nerve  fibers 
in  the  main  motor  tracts  of  higher  animals, 
as  compared  to  the  number  of  fibers  in  tin 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  great 
mass  of  muscles  to  be  activated.  There  is 
a  possibility  that  each  descending  fiber 
may  ultimately  be  able  to  actuate  several 
terminals.  These  relationships  may  be  in- 
dicated diagrammatically.  One  pyramidal 
fiber  may  be  represented  at  the  periphery 
by  six  branches.  There  is  little  or  no  evi- 
dence, that  the  energy  of  the  nerve  impulse 
falls  off  in  its  passage  from  central  system 
to  periphery.  The  presumption  is,  there- 
fore, that  the  efferent  distribution  path  acts 
as  a  step-up  transformer  of  energy,  altho 
the  manner  of  its  action  is  as  yet  unknown. 
It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  nerve- 
fiber  itself  furnishes  the  energy,  derived  in 
some  manner  as  yet  unknown  from  its  own 
metabolic  processes,  and  that  there  is,  in 
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OVERHEAD    CARRYING    SYSTEM 

For  Any  Kind  of  Lifting  or  Conveying  from  Forty  Pounds  to  One  Ton 


Over  500  different  products  in  one  factory  are  carried  on 
Louden  Overhead  Carrying  Equipment.  Rehandling  in 
this  plant  has  been  reduced  over  one-half;  production 
speeded  up ;  congestion  relieved,  and  labor  costs  cut  68%. 

And  what  is  true  of  this  plant  is  equally  true  of  thousands 
of  others,  for  regardless  of  what  the  work  is — whether  it 
be  handling  molten  iron  in  foundries,  transporting  parts 
in  automotive  plants,  conveying  work  in  stove  factories, 
moving  materials  in  warehouses,  carrying  dough  in  bak- 
eries—  Louden  Equipment  is  just  as  efficient  —  handles 
forty  pounds  or  a  ton  with  equal  safety,  speed  and  ease. 

Another  valuable  feature — it  is  not  necessary  to  alter  your 

Catalog  giving  full  information 


buildings,  rearrange  your  machinery  or  interfere  with  line 
shafting  or  belting  already  established  —  no  engineering 
whatever  required.  Low  cost  and  easy  installation  par- 
ticularly distinguish  the  Louden  System.  Hundreds  of 
users  report  yearly  dividends  of  from  50%  to  500%  on 
the  original  cost  of  the  equipment. 

Let  our  efficiency  men  show  you  how  the  Louden  System 
will  speed  up  and  lower  the  cost  of  production  in  your 
plant.  There  may  be  a  certain  department  or  possibly  just 
one  room  where  an  investment  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
would  save  you  thousands  every  year.  We  have  done  this 
for  others.  Talk  it  over  with  us  —  no  cost  or  obligation 
on  your  part. 
on  request.  Address  home  office 


THE    LOUDEN    MACHINERY    COMPANY 


Albany.  N.  Y..  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Atlanta,  Ga..  The  Fulton  Supply  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Boston,  Mass.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., The  Jame«  Supply  Co. 
Chicago,  111.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 


890S  Court  Street      (Established  1867)       Fairfield,  Iowa 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Cincinnati,  O.,  The  Wirthlin-Mann  Co.       Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Harbison  Mfg.  Co. 
Cleveland,  O..W.M.  Pattison  Supply  Co.    Louisville,  Ky.,  Neill-LaVielle  Supply  Co. 


Columbus,  O.,  Columbus  Mill  &  Mine 

Supply  Co. 
Dayton,  O.,  M.  D.  Larkin  Supply  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  The  Hairbanks  Co. 
Greensboro,  N.  C  M.  G.  Newell  Co. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  Reichmann-Crosby  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Western  Iron  Storea  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Richmond,  Va.,  Smith-Courtney  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Hyd.  Eng  &  Supply  Co. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  The  Fairbanks  Co. 


Carrying  cans  of  catsup.  Snider  Preserve  Co.,  Motion,  tnd. 


<  ■>>•    ing  molten  mrt.it.  Rrddiitgton  Standard  Fitting  Co.,  Reddington,  Pa. 
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Thousands  of  Inspirations  for  Sermons 


— up-to-date  Sermons  throbbing  with  human  in 
terest — Sermons  which  set  forth  invincible 
proofs,   carry   positive  conviction,   arouse 
the  half-hearted,  vanquish  doubt,  and  win 
renewed  and  complete  faith  from  the  semi-cynic 
and  the  critic.  This  positively  NEW  and  ONLY 
book  of  its  kind  will  place  in  your  hands  over  700 
large  pages  of  the  most  remarkable  and  gripping  lit- 
erature bearing  upon  the  Bible  that  has  ever  been 
published,  together  with  113  photographs  of  antiquities 
in  the  form  of  statues,  papyri,  instruments,  tools,  paint- 
ings, buildings,  ruins,  coins,  inscriptions,  etc. 


THE  NEW  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES 

AND   THEIR   BEARING   UPON    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT    AND 
UPON    THE   LIFE    AND  TIMES  OF    THE    PRIMITIVE   CHURCH 
By  Camden  M.  Cobern,  D.D..  Litt.D.:  James  M.  Thoburu  Chair  of  English  Bible 
and  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Allegheny  College;  Honorary  Secretary  for  Pennsylvania 
and  Member  of  the  General  Executive  Comxnitee  (American  Branch)  of  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  etc.,  etc.     Introduction  by  Edouard   Naville.  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.; 
Foreign  Associate  of  the  Institut  de  France;  Professor  of  Archeology  in  the  University 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 


lift  Vnil    VnnUf  That  Thirteen  New  Sayings  ■■(Jems  Have  Been 
UU    IUU    MlUn     I  Hal     Found  in  nu  Oasis  in  t  lie  Libyan  Desert! 
Recently  Discovered  MSS.  Confirm  the  Historical  Accuracy  of  the  New 

Testament) 
Thousands  <>f  Autographed  Letters  Written  In  and  lief.ire  the  First 

Century  Are  Now  at  Our  Disposal? 
The   New   Testament  Was  Written  in  the  Language  of  the  Common 

Pe.ple? 
A  Wonderful  New  Manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels  with  Fragments  ->f 

the  Pauline  Epistles  was  Recently  Found  by  an  American  in  Egypt  ' 
Excavations  Recently  Made  Throw  an  Illuminating  Light  on  the  Cities 

Visited  by  St.  Paul? 
Suffragists.  Millionaire  Tax  Dodgers.  High  Costof  Living.  Shorthand, 

Elevators,  Hut  Air  Heatine,  Grafting  Politicians.  Pipe  Organs,  Trusts 

and  Trade    Unions,  "Preparedness,"    etc.,    were   commo.i   things    in 

Apostolic  times'.' 

Here  is  Meat  for  Hundreds  of  Sermons  and  Sermon  Illustrations, 


This  is  a  scholarly  pioneer 
work,  without  a  competi- 
tor. It  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. It  summarizes  all 
discoveries  of  the  past  few- 
decades  in  -all  lands,  right  up 
to  the  present,  which  have  any 
important  bearing  upon  the  New 
Testament  writings  or  the  Primi- 
tive Church.  It  is  withal  a  thrill- 
ing, readable  Chronicle  of  intense 
human  interest.  Large  Octavo,  bound  in  cloth. 
Many  illustrations;  intensively  and  thoroughly 
indexed. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave . ,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  one  copy  of  The  New  Archeological 
Discoveries.  I  enclose  $1.00.  If  not  satisfied,  I  may  return  the 
book  at  your  expense,  within  ten  days,  and  you  will  refund  the 
money  paid.  If  1  decide  to  keep  the  volume .  I  will  send  $2. 10  within 
ten  days,  completing  llie  purchase.    ('Price  in  full,  $3.16  postpaid.) 

(L.D.  9-25-20) 

Name 

A  ddress 

Date Stale 


Hnlv   41.00  Nnw    Pin  a  fi.oo  bill  to  this  cou- 

\jiuy  <?i —  now  pon  and  sign  and  send  it 

We  will  immediately  send  the  book,  carriage  paid, 
for  your  approval.  The  full  price  is  $j.i6.  Ex- 
amine it  for  ten  days  and  then  send  us  S2.16  to  pay 
the  balance,  or  return  the  book,  and  in  this  event  we 
will  immediately  refund  all  you  have  paid.  You 
run  positively  NO  Risk. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 


CLERICAL    TYPES 


by  Rev.  James  M.  Campbell  ("Hamish  Mann"),  presents 
in  a  series  of  twenty  delightful  sketches,  character  studies 
of  as  many  ministers.  The  criticisms  are  keen  and  to  the 
point  but  essentially  human  and  good-humored.  The  book 
abounds  in  good  sense  touched  here  and  there  by  flashes  of 
trenchant  wit  mingled  with  affecting  pathos. 

l2mo.  Cloth.   $1.25;  by  mail  $1.30. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,      354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE   WILL 


I  by  Jules  I'AYor,  Rector  of  the   Academy  of  Aix,  France. 
I  The  authorised   translation  of    this  classic,  by  Smith  Ely  ] 
Ijelliife,  M.D.,    shows  you    the    immense    possibilities    of] 
I  proper  will-training  in  overcoming  your  faults  and  develop- 
ling  your  good  qualities.    Teaches  you  how  to  build  success  | 
I  and  happiness  on  a  foundation  of  sam-  thinking,  right  living, 
I  and  careful  diet.  Will  be  a  revelation  and  a  blessing  to  you. 

izmo.    Cloth,  $1.75;  by  mail,  $1.87. 

I  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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TWO  LARGE,  HANDSOME 
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Two 

cent  volumes 
issued  in   co- 
operation 
with  Cassell  & 
Company,  the 
famous  fine  art  publishers  of  London,  containing  large  and 
1  leautiful  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  British  and 
European  Galleries.  Introduction  and  descriptive  notes 
by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  An  elaborate  work  for  homes  of 
tone  and  refinement.    This  is  not  a  cheap  collection  of 
loose  pictures,  but  a  real  LIBRARY  of  ART!  The  pub- 
lishers have  chosen  only  such  recognized  pictures  as 
have  not  formerly  been  available  in  popular  format. 

Beautiful   Reproductions  in  Color — Mounted 

It  places  a  gallery  of  the  world's  most  beauti- 
ful and  impressive  paintings  right  in  your  own 
home  for  casual  perusal  or  ready  reference.  They 
are  beautifully  printed  in  the  colors  of  the  original 
on  canvas  surface  paper  specially  selected  because  of  its  power  to 
convey  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  original,  and  mounted  on  heavy,  white 
art  board. 

A  Real  Art  Library  for  the  Home 


Knlnney 
Rossetti 
Rubens 

Sadler 

Sargent 

Stanley 

Stern 

Stone 

Swan 

Titian 

T  iv. yon 

Tukc 

Turner 

Velasquez 

Walker 

Waller 

Watts 

Webster 

Whistler 

Zorn 


The  separate  text  page-,  of 
historical  and  explanatory 
notes  accompanying  each 
picture  and  the  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  each 
painter  make  the  work  par- 
ticularly unique,  valuable, 
and  desirable.  See  our 
special  "  On-Approval" 
oner  outlined  in  coupon 
herewith.  $/o.oo  per  vol- 
ume, $20.00  per  set , pay  able 
in  easy  instalments. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 
Sign  and  Send  Thii  Coupon  To-day 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 

Send  me,  on  approval,  carriage  charges  paid,  the 
two  volumes  of  Famous  Paintings.  I  enclose 
$'.2.00.  If  satisfactory,  I  will  retain  the  work  and 
send  you  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  until  $20.00 
in  all  have  been  paid,  completing  the  purchase. 
If  I  do  not  want  the  books.  Iwill  return  themwith- 
in  ten  days  at  your  expense,  you  will  refund  the 
money  I  have  paid,  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


all  probability,  no  change  in  voltage  at  the 
expense  of  the  amperage,  as  in  the  elec- 
trical transformers  with  which  the  physicist 
is  familiar. 

"One  more  link  in  the  scheme  of  the 
step-up  transformer  may  be  what  Langley 
has  called  the  receptive  substance,  between 
the  motor  end  plates  and  the  contractile 
substance  in  muscle.  It  is  certain  that 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  energy  of  a 
muscle  contraction  as  compared  with  the 
energy  of  the  nerve  impulse,  which,  start- 
ing in  the  central  system,  finally  evokes  the 
muscle  contraction.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose,  in  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge,  that  the  efferent  nerve  path  is 
a  part  of  this  transformer  system. 

"  Such  general  relationships  of  the  energy 
of  the  response  to  the  energy  changes  in  the 
processes  preceding  the  response  have  long 
been  recognized.  Balfour  Stewart  re- 
marks: 'We  have  seen  that  life  is  asso- 
ciated with  delicately  constructed  ma- 
chines, so  that  whenever  a  transmutation 
of  energy  is  brought  about  by  a  living 
being,  could  we  trace  the  event  back,  we 
should  find  that  the  physical  antecedent 
Avas  probably  a  much  less  transmutation, 
while  again  the  antecedent  of  this  would 
probably  be  found  still  less,  and  so  on,  as 
far  as  we  could  trace  it.'  We  should  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  such  relationships 
have  a  limit  in  the  living  organism.  Other- 
wise, we  would  arrive  at  perpetual  motion." 


=====J 


MAKING  THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE  PAY 

NEARLY  everything  that  goes  up  in 
smoke  may  now  be  brought  back  to 
earth  and  put  to  some  practical  use,  tho 
not  many  years  since  smoke  not  only  had 
no  utilitarian  value  but  was  annually  de- 
structive of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property.  It  was  a  hundred  years  ago  that 
II  err  Hohfield,  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  Leipzig,  found  that  if  he  electrified  a  wire 
hung  in  a  bottle  filled  with  smoke  the  smoke 
rapidly  cleared,  leaving  a  deposit  on  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  bottle.  About 
sixty  years  later  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  emi- 
nent British  physicist,  rediscovered  the 
same  phenomenon,  and  in  1886  suggested 
to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  at 
Liverpool  that  the  principle  be  applied  for 
smoke  and  fume  abatement  and  the  clearing 
of  fog.  But  it  remained  for  Frederick  G. 
Cottrell,  now  head  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  practically  to  apply  the 
discovery,  we  are  told  in  an  article  in  The 
Nation's  Business  (Washington),  by  James 
B.  Morrow: 

"Fifteen  years  ago  smoke,  dust,  and 
vapor  from  kilns  and  smelting  works  and 
from  roasters  and  lead  furnaces  were  being 
poured  over  the  orchards  and  fields  in 
California.  Farmers,  whose  property  and 
crops  were  being  injured  or  destroyed,  had 
gone  to  the  courts  for  relief.  Invisible  sul- 
fur dioxid,  sulfuric  acid,  arsenic,  and  lead 
salts  and  visible  particles  of  lime  filled  the 
air  in  some  of  the  richest  agricultural 
regions  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

"Beginning  in  1905,  Frederick  G.  Cot- 
trell, then  an  instructor  in  the  University 
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of  California,  pursued  his  studies,  got 
others  interested,  and  finally  installed  in 
the  Selby  Smelting  and  Lead  Company's 
plant  a  successful  electrical  precipitation 
apparatus.  The  fumes  which  had  poisoned 
the  farmers'  crops  and  caused  endless  and 
expensive  litigation  were  deposited  on  plates 
between  which  electrified  chains  were  sus- 
pended. When  the  plates  are  deeply 
coated  the  electricity  is  turned  off  and  the 
accumulated  particles  fall  into  hoppers. 

"Having  perfected  the  process,  Dr.  Cot- 
trell  and  his  associates  turned  it  over  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington, 
which  now,  through  its  Research  Corpora- 
tion, controls  the  patents  in  all  of  the;  forty- 
eight  States,  except  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Idaho. 
In  these  States  the  rights  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  young  men  who  had  come  into 
the  business  with  Dr.  Cottrell  and  his  as- 
sociates. They  also  control  the  applica- 
tion of  the  process  to  the  cement  industry 
throughout  the  country. 

'"At  Riverside,  Cat.,  where  this  proces> 
was  first  applied,  kilns  of  a  large  cement 
company  were!  raining  clouds  of  lime  and 
clay  particles  on  the  orange  groves  in  the 
vicinity.  Litigation  was  impending.  The 
company  had  spent  a  million  dollars  in  the 
purchase  of  surrounding  land  and  in  ma- 
chinery to  stop  complaints  and  end  the 
nuisance.  It  cost  the  cement  company 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  install  tin 
Cottrell  process,  but  the  outlay  resulted  in 
the  collection  of  nearly  one  hundred  tons  of 
dust  a  day.  Enough  potash  was  obtained 
from  the  dust  to  pay  a  lai'ge  dividend  on 
the  money  invested  in  the  new  machinery. 
Since  then  the  process  has  been  adopted  by 
many  cement  Avorks,  and  owners  of  iron 
furnaces  are  using  it  for  utilization  of  smoke 
and  gases.  There  seems  a  chance  of  its 
solving  our  potash  problem  for  us  cheaply. 
It  is  said  that  one  cement  company  alone  is 
recovering  six  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
potash  a  week. 

"The  profits  derived  from  the  Cottrell 
patents  are  to  form  'an  endowment  fund  to 
be  used  for  the  intensive  study  of  scientific 
and  industrial  needs,  and  to  provide  the 
means,  through  the  testing  of  new  discov- 
eries and  through  study,  investigation, 
and  experimentation,  of  supplying  such 
needs.' 

"That  brilliant  metallurgist,  Dr.  Charles 
II.  Fulton,  of  Case  School  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence, says  that  it  has  been  demonstrated 
at  the  Great  Falls  copper  plant  that  the 
daily  loss  there  in  dust  has  amounted  in 
the  past  to  :}.77.">  pounds  of  copper,  106 
ounces  of  silver,  and  seven-tenths  of  an 
ounce  of  gold,  a  matter  of  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

'There  are  many  smelters  in  the  coun- 
try,' Dr.  Fulton  adds,  'each  of  which 
burns  off  daily  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  one  thousand  tons  of  sulfur  from  its  ores 
into  the  atmosphere.  And  a  ton  of  sulfur 
will  make  three  tons  of  concentrated  sulfu- 
ric acid  and  six  of  superphosphate  fertilizer. 
The  acid  is  not  only  thrown  away,  but  it 
does  immense  damage  to  the  surrounding 
country  by  getting  into  the  drainage.' 

:iThe  waste  in  metallurgical  smoke — 
which  means  gases,  vapors,  and  fine  dust — 
that  issues  from  blast,  smelting,  ami  roast- 
ing furnaces  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions 
in  money.  To  prevent  that  waste  was 
really  the  problem  to  which  Dr.  Cottrell 
addresl  himself  when  he  sat  down  with  his 

pot-boiler,'  as  he  terms  it,  that  he  might 
obtain  a  little  extra  money  with  which  to 
complete  the  furnishing  of  his  home  and  to 
meet  the  expense-  of  his  household  --money, 
it  should  be  Baid,  that  neither  then  nor 
since  ever  reached  his  pocket." 
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The  Maximum  With  Safety 

The  7%  which  Miller  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  yield  is  interest  on  an  invest- 
ment which  is  non-speculative  in  the 
strictest  sense. 

All  the  safety  factors  are  present  which 
have  made  amply-protected  First 
Mortgage  Bonds  such  excellent  in- 
vestments. Trustee  supervision,  se- 
curity worth  at  least  double  the  value 
of  the  bonds  issued,  sinking  fund  to 
meet  payments — all  these  and  various 
other  protective   forms  are  back  of 

every  Miller  FirBt  Mortgage  Bond. 
To  sum  it  up,  an  investment  of 
this  character  yields  maximum  in- 
terest, plus  absolute  safety. 

Write  for  list  of  current  offer- 
ings and  for  our  free  booklet, 
"Selecting  Your  Investments" 


ran  JIULIEIR  <&  LOfifflPANY  BMC. 
§)39  HuiRir  JBuhilibiimg,  Attilamta.Ga, 


FIRST   MORTGAGE    FARM   LOAN   BONDS 

DANFORTH    FARM    MORTGAGES    represent  con- 
servative Loans  on  productive  farm  lands  worth  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  debt. 
Not  One  Dollar  lost  in  sixty-two  years. 
Interest  paid  promptly  when  due. 

For  sale  in  $500  and  Si. 000  denominations  and  upward. 
Complete  information  furnished  upon  request. 
Ask  for  Booklet  and  Investor's  List  No.  so. 

AGDanforth&Cb 

Founded  A.  D.  18S8 

WASHINGTON  ILLINOIS 


Write  direct  to 
City  of  Ridgefield 

Box  13? 
Ridgelield,  Washington 


RIDGEFIELD 

WANTS  FACTORIES 

BUILD  your  Western  plant  at 
Ridgefield,  Washington.  On 
Columbia  River,  deep  water  navi- 
gation, 90  miles  from  PacificOcean; 
served  by  three  transcontinental 
railroad's.  City  of  Ridgefield  will 
make  exceptionally  attractive 
proposition  to  manufacturers, 
large  or  small.  Close  to  labor 
market;  ideal  climate. 

Write  for  full   particulars  and  the 
Ridgefield  proposition. 


INVFNTOR^  Wh"  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
111  ▼  i-11  1  V-HX.J  write  for  our  guide  lx)ok  ..HOW- 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  ot  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of  its 
patentable  nature. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Learn  About  This  Nation 
Wide  Investment  Service 

•TNVESTORS"Servicehas  won  such 
1  wide  approval  in  the  Middle  West 
that  it  has  been  extended  to  a  nation- 
wide scope.  Investors  everywhere  can  now 
secure  from  us  the  cream  of  America's  choic- 
est first  mortgage  industrial  and  real  estate 
bonds.  They  are  issued  in  denominations 
of    $100,    $500,   $1000,  do  not  fluctuate  in 

-value,  and  pay  a  liberal  interest  return. 

Write  for  our  booklet  explaining  these  safe 
investments  and  showing  the  responsibility 
and  successful  record  of  this  House.  Ask 
for  booklet  H-l 00. 

INVESTORS 

SECURITIES  CORPOR&TtOK 

First  Mortgage  Real  Estate  and 
Industrial  Bonds 

3131  W.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

301  Columbia  Bldg.,    Louisville,  Ky. 


INVESTMENTS  *  AND  ▼  FINANCE 


WHERE   FRANCE    STANDS   TO-DAY 


THE  success  of  the  French  Government 
in  floating  its  new  $100,000,000 
twenty-five-year  eight  per  cent,  loan  in 
this  country  has  called  forth  a  large  num- 
ber of  estimates  by  various  financial  au- 
thorities dealing  with  French  powers  of 
recuperation  and  French  progress  in 
reconstruction.  One  of  the  most  succinct 
of  these  statements  is  made  by  the  head 
of  a  great  French  bank  who  dictated  this 
memorandum  in  the  presence  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  and  the  bank  reprints  it  as 
follows  in  one  of  its  bulletins: 

In  1913  the  total  amount  of  revenue 
collected  by  the  French  budget  was  5,100 
million  francs  (1,020  million  dollars).  At 
the  end  of  the  war  the  total  revenue  had 
reached  9,000  million  francs  ('1,800  million 
dollars). 

But  the  richest  part  of  France  was  in- 
vaded, a  part  which  in  1913  yielded  800 
million  francs  (160  million  dollars). 

Consequently,  as  the  9,000  million 
francs  (1,800  million  dollars)  were  paid 
by  the  remainder  of  the  territory,  which 
paid  4,300  million  francs  (860  million  dol- 
lars) in  1913,  the  increase  is  more  than 
one  hundred  per  cent. 

This  achievement  is  generally  compared 
in  a  disparaging  spirit  with  those  of  other 
countries  during  the  war. 

But  it  must  be  remembered: 

1 .  That  the  invaded  territory  represented 

14  %  of  the  French  production  in  wheat ; 
47  %  of  the  French  production  in  sugar ; 
55%  of  the  French  production  in  flax; 
74%  of  the  French  production  in  coal; 
92'  'B  of  the  French  production  in  iron  ore; 
81%  of  the  French  production  in  iron; 
60%  of  the  French  production  in  steel; 
20%  of  the  French  production  in  tools,  machin- 
ery, etc. ; 
80' ,  of  the  French  production  in  wool  products; 
70%  of  the  French  production  in  cotton  products; 
20%  of  the  French  export  trade. 

2.  That  when  these  districts  were  re- 
stored to  France  destruction  had  been 
wrought,  purposely,  even  to  the  last 
moment,  in  order  to  cripple  French  indus- 
try and  trade  for  long  years  to  come, 
amounting  to  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
(the  exact  amount  can  not  even  now  be 
ascertained). 

The  principal  coal-mines  had  been 
flooded,  all  equipments  destroyed.  It 
will  take  ten  years  to  put  them  in  shape 
again.  And  8,700,000  acres  of  land  were 
rendered  useless  for  agriculture;  1,400 
miles  of  standard  -  gage  railroad-track, 
814  bridges,  and  680  miles  of  waterways 
had  been  destroyed. 

3.  That  the  French  losses  in  men  killed 
have  been  1,350,000,  representing  three  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

Practically  all  men  between  eighteen 
and  forty-seven  have  been  mobilized,  i.e., 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population.  Out  of  every  one  hundred 
mobilized — men  of  the  ages  of  nineteen 
to  thirtj^-four — fifty-seven  have  been  killed. 

4.  That  in  spite  of  the  terrible  handicap 
under  which  the  country  labored,  with 
huge  foreign  armies  concentrated,  equipped, 
drilled,  clothed,  fed,  and  armed  on  French 


territory — as  every  American  knows — on 
the  day  of  the  armistice,  the  whole  Ameri- 
can army  in  France  did  not  possess  a  single 
field-gun  which  had  not  been  constructed 
in  and  supplied  by  France. 

Imagine  the  United  States  in  the  same 
situation:  having  lost  the  coal-fields  in  the 
Alleghanies,  the  iron  ore  of  the  lakes,  some 
of  the  largest  and  richest  cities  such  as 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh,  having 
had  three  million  five  hundred  thousand 
men  killed,  and  while  struggling  for  their 
life  on  their  own  soil,  helping  others  to  get 
ready  and  devoting  all  their  productive 
capacity  to  war-material,  while  others  had 
something  over  for  domestic  requirements 
and  investments  such  as  ship-building, 
etc.,  how  would  American  economic  con- 
ditions look,  under  these  circumstances, 
after  five  years? 

The  present  situation  is,  of  course,  a 
transitorj-  one.  but  already  interesting 
symptoms  can  be  noted: 

(a)  An  improvement  in  the  trade  returns: 

French  imports  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1919  amounted  to  11,114  million 
francs  (2,222  million  dollars),  and  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1920  to  13,041 
million  francs  (2,608  million  dollars). 

The  exports  during  these  same  periods 
were : 

1919,  2,116  million  francs  (423  million 
dollars). 

1920,  5,976  million  francs  (1,194  million 
dollars). 

The  balance  is  certainly  a  very  unfavora- 
ble one,  but  it  is  being  slowly  and  steadily 
reduced : 

In  1919,  8,998  million  francs  (1,799  mil- 
lion dollars). 

In  1920,  7,071  million  francs  (1,414  mil- 
lion dollars). 

The  increase  in  imports  is  due  mainly 
to  raw  material  for  industrial  purposes 
(1,724  million  francs,  or  344  million  dollars), 
while  the  increase  in  exports  is  mainly  due 
to  manufactured  articles  (2,244  million 
francs,  or  448  million  dollars). 

(6)  The  yield  of  taxes  and  other  state 
income  shows  a  remarkable  increase. 
For  the  first  five  months  of  1920  the  returns 
have  exceeded  the  estimates  by  1,356 
million  francs  (271  million  dollars);  the 
increase  on  the  figures  of  1919  (with  no 
appreciable  changes  in  the  rates)  amounts 
to  1,646  million  francs  (329  million  dollars). 

The  new  taxes  voted  on  June  25,  1920, 
are  estimated  to  yield  about  8,500  million 
francs  a  year  (1,700  million  dollars).  This 
means  that  the  French  taxpayers'  burden 
will  henceforth  be  about  486  francs  a 
year  ($97.20),  exclusive  of  department  and 
local  taxes.  We  understand  that  the 
average  yearly  payment  by  the  American 
taxpayer  into  the  Federal  treasury  is 
about"  $49.70. 

No  other  nation  in  history  has  under- 
taken such  a  drastic  reform  in  taxation 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

'  Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared,  notes 
the  writer  for  the  New  York  bank,  "the 
statement  of  the  foreign  trade  of  France 
for  the  full  half  year  ended  June  30,  1920, 
has  been  made.  Imports  amounted  to 
15,629,000,000  francs,  an  increase  of 
836,000,000  francs  over  the  same  period  of 
1919,  while  the  exports  were  7.780.000,000 
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Industrially  the  situation  is  much  the 
same.  Of  the  ll.oOO  factories  destroyed, 
3,540  are  working  again  and  3,812  are  in 
process  of  rebuilding.  A  census  'taken  in 
3,008  factories  revealed  the  fact  that  in 
1914,  679,000  men  were  at  work,  while  a1 
present  a  total  of  340.000  are  at  work. 
and  of  these  82,000  are  engaged  in  repair- 
ing the  factories  themselves. 

Following  is  a  report  on  blast-furnaces 
in  the  iron  industry: 

In  operation  in  1914 72 

1  a  operation  in  1920 17 

Nearly  ready  to  be  lighted 20 

(Daily  average  production:    140  tons  of  pig  iron 
for  each  furnace) 

The  twenty  furnaces  nearly  ready  have 
not  been  put  into  operation  for  lack  of 
coke.  They  require  four  thousand  tons 
of  coke  daily. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
invaded  districts,  which  represented  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  French  production 
before  the  war,  has  been  reestablished  in  the 
proportion  of  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  in 
all  its  branches,  except  the,  heavy  steel 
works  (about  fourteen  per  cent,  restored' 
and  the  rolling-mills  (about  three  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  restored),  all  the  rolling- 
mills  having  been  dismounted  and  the 
'  machinery  taken  to  Germany,  where  it 
has  been  found.  The  rolling-mills  are 
being  put  in  order  again. 

Coal — in  the  arrondissement  of  Douai, 
including  only  the  mines  occupied  by  tin 
Germans: 

Tons 

Production  in  April,  1919 22,577 

Production  in  April.  1920 139,031 

Amount    spent    by    the    French  Government    in 
putting  the  mines  in  order,  10.000.000,000  francs 


GERMAN  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 
PROSPERING 

GERMAN  industry  in  general  may  lie 
in  a  bad  way,  but  certain  figures 
published  in  Drug  and  Chemical  Markets 
indicate  that  the  German  chemical  com- 
panies are  doing  very  well  from  a  financial 
view-point.  The  Chemical  Foundation 
finds  these  returns  interesting  enough  to 
quote  in  its  Bulletin: 

Badische  Anilin  und  Sodafabrik  made  a 
net  profit  of  twenty-seven  million  marks  as 
compared  with  10. 8o  millions  in  1918.  A 
dividend  of  18  per  cent,  has  been  declared 
(12  per  cent,  in  1918). 

Farbenfabriken  vorm.  Friedrich  Bayer 
&  Co.,  at  Leverkusen,  earned  294  million 
marks  against  13.1  millions  in  the  previous 
year  and  distributed  18  per  cent.  (12  per 
cent,  in  1918). 

Chemische  Fabrik  J.  D.  Iliedel,  Berlin. 
distributed  16  per  cent,  plus  a  bonus  of 
per   cent,    as    compared    with    a    total 


10 


dividend  of  16  per  cent,  in  the  former  year. 

Chemische  Fabriken  vorm.  Weiler-ter- 
Meer  made  profits  of  2.58  millions  (1.15 
millions  in  1918)  and  declared  a  dividend  of 
12  per  cent,  as  compared  with  10  per  cent. 
in  1918. 

Chemische  Fabrik  auf  Aktien,  vorm.  E. 
Sphering,  Berlin,  issued  a,  statement  which 
reveals  that  production  had  been  seriously 
hampered  during  the  past  year  by  lack  of 
fuel  and  raw  materials.  A  slight  improve- 
m<  nt  has  latterly  taken  place  and  the  out- 
look is  declared  to  be  more  hopeful.  A 
dividend  of  18  per  cent,  on  common  and 
\]'s  per  cent,  on  preferred  stock  has  been 
distributed. 

Farbwerke  vorm.  Meister,  Lucius  & 
Bruening  at   Hoechst   am   Main    have   in- 


Money 
The  Sinews  oFTravel 


Without  money  you  cannot  travel  far, 
fast  or  with  much  ease.  Money  gives 
strength  for  the  journey  and  comfort  by 
the  way.  But  it  makes  a  difference  how 
your  funds  are  carried.    If  you  use 

*  X     T^       X,f     American     f^i 

J\* Jo  *J\.  A^ciltfon  v^necjues 

you  can  rest  assured  that  your  money  is  safe 
and  that  the  many  financial  worries  that  bother 
those  who  do  not  use  this  modern  method  will 
pass  by  you. 

Upon  arrival  abroad  —  because  of  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company's 
Foreign  Service — you  may  exchange  the 
"A'B'A"  Cheques  you  take  with  you  for  other 
"^A'B'A"  Cheques  payable  in  pounds  sterling, 
francs,  lire,  etc.,  at  the  rate  current  on  the  day 
of  exchange. 

"A*B«A"  Cheques  are  issued  in  denom- 
inations of  #10,  #20,  #50  and  #100,  in 
convenient  wallets  by  most  banks.  Full 
particulars   from 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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To  Bank  Depositors 

Do  you  want  the  check-protection  which 
has  baffled  the  check-changer  for  the  past  50 
years?— the  kind  of  protection  that  safe-guards 
all  the  writing  on  both  sides  of  a  check — ■ 
amount,  payee's  name,  date  and  endorsements? 

Then  ask  your  bank  for  checks  on 

National  Safety  Paper 

This  paper  exposes  with  a  glaring  white 
spot  the  slightest  alteration  with  acid,  eraser 
or  knife. 

Many  banks  use  checks  on  National  Safety 
Paper  exclusively;  others  furnish  them  upon 
request.  If  you  buy  your  own  checks,  specify 
National  Safety  Paper  to  your  printer — you 
can  identify  it  by  the  wavy  lines. 

Write  for  our  book  "The  Protection  of  Checks" 
George  La  Monte  &  Son,  61  Broadway,  New  York 


National  B&[£e  If  HP  Devise 


LOOSE  LEAF 
MEMORANDA 
BOOK 


THE  NATIONAL  FAMILY  EXPENSE 
BOOK  has  ru'ings  and  special  forms  for 
keeping  complete  records  of  daily  expense, 
which  can  be  totaled  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  This  enables  the  housekeeper  to 
make  exact  records  of  all  expenditures  and 
receipts  and  know  at  any  moment  the 
balance  of  cash  on  hand  and  the  amounts 
expended  for  the  various  items. 


THE  LOOSE  LEAF  MEMO  is  the  ideal 
way  to  preserve  notes,  addresses,  data, 
cash  account,  business  and  personal  matters 
— all  in  the  same  cover,  properly  indexed, 
so  that  any  subject  may  be  found  without 
loss  of  time.  These  items  which  are  promi- 
nent in  the  National  Line  may  be  obtained 
at  your  stationer's.  Ask  for  National 
BlanTc  Books  and  Loose  Leaf  Devices. 


Send  for  free  copy  of  "GOOD    FORMS  FOR    BOOKKEEPERS" 
showing  hundreds  of  ready  ruled  and  printed  forms   for  accounting 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


creased    their    profits   from    14.96   million, 
marks    to    24.2    millions    and    declared   a 
dividend  of  14  per  cent.   (12  per  cent,  in 
1918). 

Aktiengesellschaft  fur  Anilinfabrikation, 
Berlin,  distributed  a  dividend  of  18  per 
cent,  against  12  per  cent,  in  1918. 

Kalle  &  Co.,  Aktien  Gesellschaft,  at 
Biebrich,  has  also  done  good  business. 
Most  of  the  stocks  are  in  possession  of  the 
Farbwerke  vor.  Meister,  Lucius  &  Bruening 
at  Hoeehst.  Dividend  11  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  7  per  cent,  in  the  former  year. 

Chemische  Fabrik  Griesheim  Electrok 
at  Frankfort  have  almost  doubled  their 
earnings,  the  return  showing  a  profit  of 
8.4  million  marks.  A  dividend  of  12  per 
cent,  has  been  declared  (7  per  cent,  in  1918). 

Aktien  Gesellschaft  fur  Chemische  In- 
dustrie, at  Gelsenkirehen,  distributed  a 
dividend  of  25  per  cent,  against  16  per 
cent,  in  1918. 


STEEL  NO  LONGER  A  TRADE 
BAROMETER 

npHE  once  accepted  dictum  that  the  iron 
*■  and  steel  market  is  a  barometer  of 
trade  generally  is  now  being  questioned. 
The  opinion  was  once  commonly  held  that 
changes  in  business  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try at  large  were  exhibited  first  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.  The  editor  of  The  Iron 
Age  is  noAV  forced  to  conclude  that  tho  this 
industry  is  extremely  important,  develop- 
ments in  it  are  no  longer  prophetic.  Here 
are  the  reasons  as  he  sees  them: 

Whether  iron,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  tho 
condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  markets  gen- 
erally, can  now  be  consulted  for  prophetic 
indications  of  general  business,  may,  per- 
haps, be  anSWered  by  considering  what 
made  iron  barometric  in  its  indications  in 
I  he  past.  There  were  several  reasons,  some 
of  them  interwoven  one  with  another. 
There  was  the  tendency  of  steel-mills  to 
sell  then  product  far  ahead  when  favorable 
opportunity  presented  itself,  thus  being 
unable  to  execute  new  orders  promptly,  so 
that  the  buyer  had  to  anticipate  his  wants. 
Then  there  was  the  so-called  "open"  or 
''option"  contract,  under  which  mills  over- 
sold themselves  technically,  and  proved 
really  oversold  practically  if  the  market 
advanced.  Also  there  was  the  tendency 
of  the  steel  market  to  move  in  long  swings, 
with  slowly  but  surely  advancing  prices  for 
relatively  long  periods  of  time.  In  these 
three  items  one  may  be  called  cause  and 
another  effect,  or  vice  versa.  To  cut  the 
mailer  short,  there  were  great  "move- 
ments" in  the  market,  and  as  they  were 
coupled  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  general 
business  they  naturally  were  started  early, 
as  they  had  a  long  course  to  pursue.  ■  When 
iron  and  steel  prices  were  in  the  trough  or 
had  just  begun  to  ascend,  buyers  knew  they 
would  be  safe  in  buying  and  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  not  to  buy,  as  in  that  event  their 
deliveries  would  be  delayed.  Thus  the 
iron  and  steel  market  was  more  or  less 
barometric  or  prophetic  in  its  showing. 

In  the  period  in  which  iron  was  accepted 
as  the  barometer  of  trade  a  large  propor- 
tion of  theWron  and  steel  produced  was  used 
in  construction  work.  In  the  typical  case 
of  a  factory  or  a  sky-scraper  the  buying  of 
the   steel   requisite   was    prophetic    in    two 
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respects.  In  the  first  place,  for  the  con- 
struction work  the  steel  would  be  bought 
first  and  later  the  other  materials  and 
equipment,  while  the  labor  for  erection 
would  also  be  employed  later.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  inception  of  the  project  rep- 
resented the  judgment  of  the  investors  that 
business  was  going  to  become  more  active, 
thus  requiring  the  facilities  or  products 
contemplated  by  the  construction  job. 

In  the  two  respects  above  indicated  iron 
ban  not  be  regarded  as  barometric  to  the 
extent  that  formerly  obtained.  The  steel 
market  itself,  with  its  two  sets  of  prices, 
Steel  Corporation  and  independent,  is  not 
permitted  to  indulge  in  a  movement  similar 
to  those  that  occurred  in  prewar  times, 
while  as  to  construction  work,  the  amount 
of  steel  entering  into  large  constvuel  ion 
jobs  has  been  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  the  total  output,  since  the  armistice,  than 
formerly  was  the  rule. 

In  another  respect  the  steel  market  has 
been  deprived  of  its  barometric  capability. 
lt>  largest  customer  was  the  railroad  system 
of  the  country,  and  the  railroads  bought 
steel  or  articles  made  of  steel  when  money 
•was  easy,  and  refrained  from  buying  when 
money  was  tight,  easy  money  producing 
expansion  in  general  business  and  tighi 
money  leading  eventually  to  contraction. 
In  the  future  money  for  the  railroads  will 
not  vary  in  easiness  and  tighi  iu  ss  by  any- 
thing like  the  range  that  formerly  obtained, 
and  railroad  expenditures  will  be  controlled 
quite  largely  by  the  Interstate  Commerc< 
Commission. 

While  developments  in  tho  iron  and  steel 
industry  are  not  now,  and  may  not  be  in 
future  as  prophetic  as  they  used  to  be,  one 
important  thing  remains,  that  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  is  a  very  large  industry  and 
its  activity  or  quiescence  must  make  an 
important  showing  as  to  industrial  condi- 
tions generally  The  steel  business  can  not 
be  good  when  general  business  is  bad.  or 
bad  when  general  business  is  good. 


KKANCH    BA^KS   ON   OCEAN   LINERS 

*T^RAVELERS  on  tin-  large  Cuuard 
*-  liners  are  now  afforded  banking  facili- 
ties with  the  branch  banks  established  by 
the  London  Joint  City  ami  Midland  Bank, 
Limited,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The 
Nautical  Gazette  (New  York).  He  slates 
i  hat  ""the  Cunard  Steamship  Company  in- 
troduced the  branch  bank  on  its  large  liners 
with  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  M<ni- 
rcL'inia  was  the  first  to  have  a  bank  on 
board.  Then  the  Imperator  was  similarly 
tilled,  and  finalb  the  Aquitania  has  been 
provided  with  banking  facilities.'"  A  rep- 
resentative of  Th(  Nautical  Gazette  visited 
the  Imperator  when  she  was  last  in  porl  at 
Xew  York  and  asked  one  of  the  bankers 
about  the  branch  bank's  operations.  He 
was  informed: 

It's  a  real  bank.  We  do  everything  t hat 
a  British  bank  on  land  does.  Every  day 
we  get  a  wireless  from  our  head  office  in 
London  giving  us  the  latesl  rates  of  ex- 
change, not  only  sterling,  but  most  of  the 
European  exchanges. 

Comparing  what  the  bank  could  do  with 
what  the  old-time  purser  could  do.  The 
Nautical  Ctizctlc's  informant  said: 

Well,  the  purser  ju-t  has  two  bags  and 
puts  money  in  one  and  takes  it  out  of  the 
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The  little  shell-torn  villages  of  the  Aisne.the  bat- 
tered Fortresses  of  Verdun,  Soissons,  Rheims — 
these  and  all  the  other  historical  settings  of  those 
famous  chapters  in  history  are  vividly  described 
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Nearly  a  million  new  vacuum  cleaners  start  work 
in  American  homes  this  year.  They  make  home  a 
better  place  to  live  in  and  take  a  big  load  off  the 
womenfolk. 

At  least  half  of  these  electric  parlor-maids  have 
motors  wound  with  Acme  Magnet  Wire — evidence 
of  sure  operation. 

Where  electricity  comes  into  your  life,  as  in 
vacuum  cleaners,  washing  machines,  doorbells,  mag- 
netos, self-starters,'  farm  lighting  outfits,  for  in- 
stance, Acme  Magnet  Wire  and  Acme  Wire  Coils 
give  you  the  highest  type  of  service. 

Uniformly  high  quality  is  of  vital  importance  to 
manufacturers  of  well-known  electrical  appliances— 
that's  why  so  many  of  them   use  Acme  Wire  prod- 
ucts.    "Acme  Magnet  Wire"  means  standard. 

Acme  Wire—It  goes  in  the  space 

Write  for  our  new  catalog 

THE  ACME  WIRE  CO. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Acme  Wire  Products 
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other.  The  difference  between  the  two  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage  is  his  profit.  We  arc 
a  branch  bank.  We  can  open  a  credit  for 
a  passenger  in  any  part  of  the  world.  If  a 
passenger  wants  to  open  a  bank  account 
in  London,  or  Oxford,  or  Edinburgh,  we 
can  open  it  for  him  and  he  can  begin  to  draw 
checks  against  it  as  soon  as  he  lands.  All 
this  is  entirely  new  as  far  as  Atlantic  liners 
go.  The  purser,  of  course,  could  never  do 
anything  like  that.  Passengers  can  attend 
to  business  on  board  which  they  had  not 
time  to  transact  before  leaving  for  the 
steamer. 

Every  night  we  balance  our  books  jusi 
as  a  branch  bank  would  ashore.  The  bank 
is  closed  now  because  we  are  within  the 
three-mile  limit.  We  do  no  business  in 
foreign  territorial  waters.  The  bank  is 
used  by  all  classes  of  passengers.  AWe  have 
regular  hours  for  visiting  the  second-class 
and  third-class  sections  and  we  transact 
any  business  they  wish  us  to.  Thus  every 
passenger  is  able  to  use  the  bank. 

A  good  deal  of  business  comes  from  the 
second-  and  third-class  passengers,  as  a 
large  number  of  comparatively  well-to-do 
people  have  been  forced  to  travel  that  way 
owing  to  the  sharp  advance  in  passage 
money.  Many  requests  come  to  us  for 
information.  Passengers  ask  us  constantly 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  wait 
till  they  get  ashore  to  change  their  money. 
A  lot  of  curiosity  is  shown  in  the  change  in 
the  rate  of  sterling  from  day  to  day.  When 
the  Spa  Conference  started,  the  rate  went 
down  and  then  when  it  was  over  the  rate 
rose  again.  We  are  the  center  of  quite  a 
lot  of  financial  gossip. 

But  when  a  purser  on  one  of  the  many 
liners  not  yet  provided  with  banks  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  new  institu- 
tion, he  said: 

Well,  of  course,  it  will  play  the  dickens 
with  us  fellows.  It's  our  finish.  A  purser 
on  a  British  liner  now  gets  forty-five  pounds 
a  month.  For  this  he  has  to  keep  the  ship's 
accounts  and  take  care  of  valuables  for  pas- 
sengers. In  the  past  it  was  not  the  straight 
salary  that  attracted  the  purser.  It  was 
the  chance  to  make  something  on  the  side 
by  changing  money  for  passengers.  That 
was  always  well  understood.  The  purser 
conducted  the  exchange  business  on  his 
own  account  and  usually  made  more  than 
his  salary  in  this  way.  To  him  it  meant 
a  good  deal,  but  to  the  company  the  busi- 
ness would  have  been  a  fieabite. 

If  the  banks  do  the  exchange,  business 
instead  of  the  purser  there  will  only  be-  one 
result .  Either  the  pursers  will  have  to  have 
their  salaries  raised  to  make  good  the  loss 
or  they  will  seek  other  work  and  pursers" 
jobs  will  be  filled  by  less  capable  men. 
I'm  afraid  it'll  mean  a  lowering  of  the 
standard,  for  pursers  will  try  to  make  up 
the  loss  by  tips  and  in  other  ways  which 
pursers  won't  stoop  to  now. 

The  writer  in .  The  Xa>'iic<il  Gazette  thus 
concludes: 

Doubt  is  exprest  in  some  quarters  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  steamer  banks  proving 
profitable  ventures  from  the  standpoint  of 
actual  profits.  However,  a  bank  is  a  good 
advertisement  for  a  steamer,  and  doubtless 
banking  will  remain  a  feature  of  transat- 
lantic shipping  whether  it  pays  directly 
or  nol . 
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The  World's 
Great  Timber  Supply 

From  the  great  forests  of  the  North  and 
Northwest  comes  timber,  which,  con- 
verted into  a  diversity  of  forms,  is  used 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  territory 
tributary  to  Chicago  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  world's  timber  supplies.  Here 
every  year  are  felled  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  towering  trees  to  be  transported  by 
steam  and  river,  lakes  and  railroads  to 
the  mills  and  factories  of  the  manufactur- 
ing district  centering  in  Chicago,  where 
they  are  made  into  building  materials, 
vehicles,  implements,  furniture  and  endless 
other  products. 

THIS  lumbering,  transportation  of 
timber  and  lumber,  and  manufactur- 
ing of  wood  products  is  fundamentally 
dependent  upon  financing,  much  of  which 
is  done  in  Chicago.  The  Continental  & 
Commercial  Banks  for  many  years  have 
assisted  this  great  industry  with  financial 
service  and  today  they  are  co-operating 
actively  for  its  further  development. 

2^CONTINENTALW 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

INVESTED  CAPITAL  MORE  THAN  50  MILLIONS 
RESOURCES  MORE  THAN  #500,000,000 


y 
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&A5  MANTLES  THAT 
RIVALTHE  SUN 

TNDESTRUCTIBLE  mantles  of  pre-war  quality 
•»■  at  the  pre-war  price.  They  save  money  by  their 
extremely  low  cost  and  because  they  use  only  two- 
thirds  as  much  gas.  Remember  the  names  and 
the  boxes  I 


USALYTE 

Gas  Mantles 

In  the    Square  Box  with 
the  Blue  Label 10< 


LOTOIYT 

Gas  Mantles 

In    the    Distinctive 
Triangular  Box/ ^CM 


Vsalutea  aoldatWoolworth,  Krespe,  Murphy,  Evans 
and  R'xitll  Stores.  Lotolyts  at  Kr*sqr'*.  G<>ori  ri-nf. 
era  too.  Or  sent  by  us  on  receipt  of  price*    Oept.2  L. 

J.I.fcOBIN  <*SONS   Inc. 

IjOih  St.  and  Park.  Ave.  N-Y. 

manufacturer    of  the     Woncter/u/ 
Vsafyte  "~ 


\!l^dA*sVli\*; 


--genuine  inner  armor  i or  auto  tireB.  Double  mileage; 
prevent  punctures  and  blowouts.  Easily  applied 
without  tools.     Distributors  wanted.     Details  free, 

American  Accessories  Company      Dept.  316     Cincinnati.  Ohio) 


Jot  covifbrt 
'Every  pair  guaranteed 

MADE  AT  SHIRLEY     MASSACHUSETTS 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.    Useful 
for  HAY  FEVER,  Asthma,  Dust  Sufferers. 

$1  postpaid. 
NASAL  FILTER  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Save  Your  Body 

Conserve  Your  Health 
and  Efficiency  First 

THE  NATURAL 
BODY  BRACE 

Develops  erect,  graceful  figure. 
Brings  restful  relief,  comfort, 
ability  to  do  tilings,  health  and 
strength. 

Wear  It  30  Days  Free  at  Our 

Does    away    with    the    strain    and 
pain  of  standing  and  walking  ;   re- 
places   and    -npports    misplaced  in- 
ternal  organs;    reduces  enlarged 
abdomen;  straightens  and  strength- 
ens   the    back;     corrects    stooping 
shoulders,   develops  lungs    and 
chest.     Comfortable    and    easy 
to  wear.      Keep  Yourself  Fit. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  book- 
let,   measurement    blank,    etc., 
and  read  our  liberal  proposition. 

HOWARD  C.  RASH 

President  Natural  Body  Brace  Co. 
404  Riih  Building 
Salina,  Kansas 
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CANADA'S  NEW  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

UNTIL  recently  Canada,  Russia,  and 
China  were  the  only  countries  with- 
out a  bankruptcy  act,  but  Canada  has  now 
withdrawn  and  Russia  and  China  alone 
share  this  doubtful  honor,  notes  a  writer 
in  Canadian  Finance  i  Winnipeg).  Pre- 
viously there  were  various  provincial  laws 
which  differed  and  of  course  caused  con- 
fusion, so  the  writer  in  the  Winnipeg  weekly 
naturally  considers  as  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  new  law  the  fact  thai  its 
application  is  uniform  throughout  the 
country.  A  second  feature  is  the  act's 
provision  for  compulsory  bankruptcy.  As 
Ave  read: 

The  act  provides  that  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  a  creditor  with  a  claim  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  a  number  of  creditors  whose 
claims  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  courts  may  declare  the 
debtor  a  bankrupt.  This  feature  has  been 
criticized,  particularly  in  western  Canada, 
because  it  may  lead  to  compulsory  bank- 
ruptcy for  men  temporarily  embarrassed 
financially.  As  the  application  to  declare 
a  man  bankrupt  must  be  made  to  a  judge, 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  court 
authorities  will  not  encourage  Shylock 
methods  and  will  protect  a  debtor  from 
harsh  or  unfair  treatment  so  that  in  prac- 
tise it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  will  not  encourage 
abuse  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  third 
feature  which  makes  the  act  a  notable  one 
is  (he  provision  for  the  ultimate  discharge 
of  an  honest  debtor,  even  before  his  debts 
have  been  paid  in  full.  Prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  act  a  man  was  always  liable  for  his 
debts  even  tho  he  made  an  assignment.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  only  honest  debtors 
may  receive  a  discharge.  Any  bankrupt 
who  litis  been  proved  to  be  dishonest  in  any 
way  stands  very  little  chance  of  being  dis- 
charged. An  undischarged  bankrupt  who 
obtains  credit  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred 
dollars  or  more  without  informing  the 
person  from  whom  he  obtains  such  credit 
that  he  is  an  undischarged  bankrupt  will 
be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred dollars  or  one  year's  imprisonment,  or 
both.  Once  a  person  has  been  adjudged  a 
bankrupt,  should  he  commence  business 
again,  he  is  compelled  to  keep  proper  books 
of  account.  This  may  seem  to  be  an  insig- 
nificant provision,  but  it  strikes  at -one  of 
the  fundamental  causes  of  insolvency.  The 
great  majority  of  men  who  become  insolvent 
do  so  because  they  never  know  how  they 
stand  financially.  If  a  merchant  does  not 
know  how  much  his  expenses  are  it  stands 
to  reason  that  he  does  not  know  how  much 
he  should  get  for  his  merchandise  in  order 
to  gain  a  profit.  Every  business  man 
should  keep  proper  books.  It  is  poor  econ- 
omy to  endeavor  to  save  the  cost  of  a  good 
bookkeeper. 

Tho  act  can  not  be  enforced  against  a 
farmer,  neither  does  it  apply  to  debts  of 
less  than  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  aggre- 
gate. A  farmer  may  take  advantage  of  the 
act  if  he  voluntarily  admits  bankruptcy, 
but  he  can  not  be  compelled  to  become  a 
bankrupt.  This  is  a  wise  provision,  for  a 
farmer  is  subject  to  temporary  financial 
embarrassment  when  crop  conditions  are 
unfavorable,      and      yet      the       following 


year  he  may  be  well  fixt  owing  to  better 
conditions. 

Lawyers'  fees  are  limited  by  the  ad  to 
five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the 
estate  if  the  proceeds  exceed  five  thousand 
dollars  and  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  proceeds  of  an  estate  if  the  pro- 
ceeds do  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars. 
This  is  a  new  method  of  fixing  legal  fees  and 
it*  working  will  be  watched  with  consider- 
able interest  by  both  the  legal  profession 
and  the  public  generally. 

Designed  to  provide  a  uniform  law,  to 
make  proceedings  quick  and  cheap,  to 
abolish  preferential  creditor  abuses,  and  to 
provide  for  the  discharge  of  an  honesl  bank- 
rupt, the  act  seems  to  bo  a  definite  step 
toward  better  things.  The  practical  work- 
ing out  of  its  many  features  should  facilitate 
business  to  a  considerable  degree  and  en- 
able business  men  to  separate  honest  debt- 
ors from  dishonest  debtors  and  to  treat 
them  accordingly.  , 


HOW  BANKING  MAY  AGAIN  BE  MADE 
DESIRABLE  AS  A  CAREER 

'  I  "LME  was  when  banking  as  a  profession 
*■  had  a  firm  hold  on  popular  imagina- 
tion, when  parents  dreamed  of  having  "a 
banker  in  the  family,"  and  young  men 
were  willing  to  accept  meager  salaries  in 
order  that  they  might  belong  to  so  honored 
a  profession.  This  is  no  longer  true,  writes 
William  Marvin  Jackson,  associate  editor 
of  Forbes  Magazine,  ill  a  current  issue  of 
The  Burroughs  Clearing-House  (Detroit). 
This  writer  lately  heard  a  vocational  expert 
declare  that  banking  was  no  profession  for 
an  ambitious,  energetic  young  man.  Mr. 
Jackson  has  had  unusual  opportunities  for 
getting  in  touch  with  young  business  men, 
and  finds  that  among  them  "there  is  a, 
deep-rooted  conviction  that  bankiug  does 
not  offer  to  the  average  young  man  as  good 
opportunities  for  making  money  and  get  ting 
ahead  as  the  commercial  field."  For  the 
most  part,  we  are  told,  the  feeling  seems 
to  be:  '"There  are  too  many  routine  jobs 
in  a  bank  and  too  few  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  comparison  with  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed.  The  same  amount 
of  application  will  take  a  young  man 
further  in  a  business  concern  than  in  a 
bank."  All  this  evidence  "is  conclusive." 
to  Mr.  Jackson's  mind,  and  he  tries  to 
account  for  the  change  of  attitude.  One 
reason  for  it  is  the  small  salaries  paid  to  the 
bulk  of  bank  employees.  There  once  was 
a  feeling  that  any  one  ought  to  be  willing 
to  work  in  a  bank  for  much  less  pay  than 
he  would  receive  in  a  less  honorable  place. 
In  consequence,  an  impression  has  been 
widely  created  that  the  banks  have  been 
trying  to  make  capital  out  of  their  popu- 
larity, "trying  to  take  advantage  of  their 
favorable  situation."  Five  years  ago  Mr. 
Jackson  made  a  careful  comparison  of  bank 
salaries  with  salaries  paid  in  other  pro- 
fessions. The  situation  has  since  changed 
considerably,  but  at  that  time,  he  says,  he 
found  "that  there  was  a  difference  of  from 
one  to  five  dollars  in  the  weekly  salaries 
paid  office  boys,  runners,  typists,  stenog- 
raphers, and  certain  clerks  by   the  banks 
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Could  You  Swing  a  $10,000  Job? 


During  the  past  few  months  a  prominent 
corporation  in  the  Middle  West  has  been 
putting  the  question  point  blank  to  a  num- 
ber of  men  in  smaller  institutions  who  have 
shown  an  intelligent  grasp  of  business  and 
the  ability  to  grapple  with  its  problems  — 
"Could  you  swing  a  $10,000  job?" 

This  is  not  a  story  which  might  ■well  be 
true;  neither  is  it  unusual.  It  is  a  plain, 
sober  statement  of  fact;  the  company  is 
known  for  its  conservatism. 

Its  representative  has  talked  with  scores 
of  young  men  without  their  having  the 
faintest  idea  of  his  purpose.  He  approaches 
them  casually  on  business  subjects,  drawing 
out  their  knowledge  of  administration,  sales- 
manship, finance,  transportation,  costs,  etc. 

Dozens  of  men  within  the  past  six  months 
have  been  within  reach  of  this  opportunity — 
hundreds,  probably,  if  account  be  taken  of 
similar  search  by  other  institutions. 

Dozens,  hundreds,  have  failed — and 
have  never  dreamed  of  the  future  that 
for  an  hour  or  more  had  been  held  out  to 
thent,  that  could  have  been  THEIRS,  if 
they  had  been  able  to  qualify. 

These  men  were  not  lacking  in  native 
ability.  They  were  honest,  industrious,  of 
excellent  personality. 

Time  was  the  factor  that  decided  against 
them.  A  year's  leeway — two  years,  possi- 
bly- -and  they  might  have  qualified.  But 
there  is  no  leeway,  times  like  these,  for  slow 
development  or  preliminary  training.  Busi- 
ness moves  too  fast;  responsibilities  are 
overwhelming. 

If  tomorrow  one  of  the  larger  corpora- 
tions should  approach  you,  draw  you  out 
on  business  fundamentals,  could  you  show 
the  necessary  understanding? 

Would  a  $10,000  job  attract  YOU? 

And  could  you  swing  it? 

Big  Business  Pays  the  Price 

America  has  plenty  of  merely  good  sales- 
men—  men  who  know   nothing  about  pro- 


duction or  finance;  plenty  of  trained  engi- 
neers—  who  know  nothing  about  modern 
methods  of  distribution;  plenty  of  book- 
keepers, clerks  and  assistants  —  who  know 
their  narrow  jobs  and  nothing  else. 

America  is  crying  out  for  men  who  under- 
stand the  principles  that  underlie  all  business. 

Never  in  the  history  of  business  have 
capable  men  been  so  much  in  demand. 
Business  has  literally  outgrown  its  mana- 
gerial facilities.  Everywhere  it  is  searching 
for  men  who  have  schooled  themselves  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  business. 
These  are  the  men  to  whom  large  salaries 
are  offered.  Big  business  is  only  too  glad 
to  pay  the  price. 

If  You  Wish  to  Climb 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  you  should, 
not  qualify  for  the  jobs  that  pay  real  money? 
Can  you  honestly  afford  to  trudge  along  on 
the  limited  knowledge,  misnamed  "experi- 
ence," which  a  man  picks  up  hit-or-miss  in 
the  school  of  hard  knocks?  Henry  Ford 
says  that  those  who  wait  to  graduate  from 
the  hard-knock  school  are  usually  too  old  to 
go  to  work ! 

You  who  have  will  power  and  energy,  get 
understanding;    school   yourself  in  the  ex- 


perience of  others.  Big  Business  will  surely 
search  you  out.  If  you  are  truly  serious,  in 
earnest  about  your  success,  you  can  begin 
today  to  prepare  for  it. 

Learn  by- the  Problem  Method 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  business  experts, 
associated  with  La  Salle  Extension  Uni- 
versity, will  help  you  acquire  that  mastery 
of  modern  business  which  commands  big 
salaries.  Under  the  La  Salle  Problem 
Method  of  Instruction  you  will  learn  to 
solve  the  vital  and  controlling  problems  of 
business  —  exactly  the  sort  of  problems 
which  business  leaders  are  meeting  every 
day  of  their  lives.  The  training  is  available 
on  terms  well  within  your  reach. 

Our  book,  "Mastering  the  Knack  of  Man- 
agement,"  has  given  thousands  of  men  an 
impulse  for  bigger  opportunities,  greater 
responsibilities,  more  money. 

Today — as  attested  by  thousands  of  let- 
ters—  their  progress  toward  the  higher  re- 
wards of  business  is  steady  and  sure. 

If  you  are  caught  in  the  treadmill  of  busi- 
ness, eager  to  climb  out  of  the  low-salaried 
class,  send  today  for  this  book.  It  costs  you 
nothing,  yet  thoughtfully  read  and  acted  on, 
it's  worth  a  fortune. 
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La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  952  AR,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  catalog  and  full  information  regarding  the  course  and  service  I 
have  marked  with  an  X  below: 

□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

With  catalog  of  this  course,  send  me  details  of  your  "Problem  Method"  of  train- 
ing for  official,  managerial,  sales  and  executive  positions.  Also  free  copy  of  book 
"Mastering  the  Knack  of  Management." 

Other  La  Salle  Courses 

La  Salle  University  offers  trainingfor  every  business  need.     If  more  interested  in  one  of  tVie  following 
specialized  courses  check  below. 
Years'  Promotion  in  One." 
D  Higher  Accountancy 
D  Traffic  Management—  • 
Foreign  and  Domestic 
D  Production  Efficiency 
D  Business  Letter  Writing 


We  will  send  free,  catalog  and  copy  of  our  interesting   book     Ten 


D  Law— Bar,  LL.  B.  Degrer 
□  Commercial  Law 
Q  Banking  and  Finance 
D  Bookkeeping 


D  Commercial  Spaiii*li 
Q  Public  Speaking 
D  Business  English 
D  Coaching  for  C   P.  A.  and 
Institute  Examinations 


Name Present  Position . 


Address  . 


La  Salle  Extension  University 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
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Cut  annual  fuse 


maintenance  costs 
fully  80% 

— as    compared    to    the 

cost  of  protecting  circuits 

with   *' one-time"  fuses. 

Do  you  know  what  you  spend 
yearly  for  electrical  protection? 
Call  in  your  electrician— get  the  figures— 
they  are  four-fifths  too  high  if  you  are  using 
fuses  which  are  discarded  after  operation. 

An  inexpensive  Economy  "Drop  Out" 
Renewal  Link,  applied  in  a  few  minutes, 
makes  a  blown  Economy  Fuse  as  good  as 
new.  Nothing  is  discarded  but  the  broken 
fuse  strip  which  has  operated.  This  makes 
possible  the  80<Tc  cut  in  the  cost  of  fusing. 

Insist  on  Economy  Fuses— approved  by 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  in  all  ca 
pacities — from  0  to  600  amperes  in  both 
250  and  600  volts. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  electrical 
Jobbers  and  Dealers 

Economy  Fuse  &  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Economy  Fuses  also  are  made  En  Canada  at  Montreal 


The  Child's 
Life  of  Christ 


Here  is  a  book  that  every 
family  should  own,  that 
every  mother  should  read 
to  her  children.  It  tells 
the  wonderful  story  of  the 
birth,  childhood,  ministry, 
and  suffering  of  Jesus  in  a 
fearless  yet  essentially  rev- 
erent manner.  It  lays  stress 
on  those  incidents  that  are 
most  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  young 
and  to  find  a  permanent 
place  in  their  memories.  It 
is  narrated  in  simple  language  and  divided  into  short 
chapters  so  as  not  to  fatigue  the  young  reader.  A 
specially  attractive  feature  for  the  youngsters  are  the 
EIGHT  COLORED  PLATES  AND  SIXTEEN 
OTHER  FULL  -  PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS 
depictiDg  events  in  the  career  of  the  Saviour- — the  adora- 
tion by  the  Magi  at  Bethlehem,  boyhood  scenes  at  Naz- 
areth, the  calming  of  the  storm  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
the  Last  Supper,  the  betrayal  by  Judas,  and  other 
reproductions  from  paintings  by  well-known  artists. 

A  fins,  large  book  of  S9i  paoes.  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth 
with    ornamental    cover    dieign,  $2.oo,    bit    mail,    $J.lO, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALIS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


"'Chrisl  Walking  on  the  Sea" 

Bo  ti.  Si-vtt  Lauder.  K.b.A. 


CONVERSATION 


Connectives     Of  By  James  C.I<ernald,L.H.D. 

—         ..     .        e  .  1  he  "connectives"  of  our  lan- 

fcnglisn  speectl,  guage  afford  many  pitfalls  for 
(hose  who  w  >uM  write  good  English.  This  book  is  the  best 
published  guide  t  >  their  proper  usage. 

12mo,  cloth,  334  pp.,  SI. 90  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEWYORK 

WHAT    TO    SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.    An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of   conversation   and    its   attainment. 
Many  happy  quotations.     Cloth,  Si.oo;  by  mail,  Ji.oS. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fonrth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Spirit 
Communication 


Do  You  Believe  in  It  ? 

Do  You  Know  the  Facts  About  It  ? 

H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE,  in  his  remarkable  book, 
THE  RIDDLE  OF  PERSONALITY,  gives  you  pre- 
cisely the  information  you  need  to  enable  you  to  judge 
spiritualism  in  the  light  of  psychicalxand  psychological 
research.  For  many  years  some  of  the  ablest  scientists 
of  two  continents  have  been  exploring  the  mysteries  and 
problems  of  mediumship.  Their  findings  and  the  impor- 
tant conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  these  will  be  found 
clearly  and  comprehensively  presented  in  Mr.  Bruce'6 
THE  RIDDLE  OF  PERSONALITY. 

Price  $1.50  net.     By  mail  SI. 62.     At   all  Booh- 
storms  or  from   the  Publishers 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Ave,  New  York  City 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


on  one  band  and  the  most  reputable  busi- 
ness houses  on  the  other."  Some  banks 
have  tried  to  make  up  for  the  difference 
by  giving  bonuses,  "thus  openly  ac- 
knowledging that  their  salary  scale  is  low.*' 
'"As  a  temporary  measure  to  help  em- 
ployees meet  the  higher  cost  of  living 
bonus-giving  is  undoubtedly  wise  and  just." 
But  that,  we  are  told,  '"is  an  entirely 
different  proposition  from  the  one  we  are 
considering."  Air.  Jackson  passes  on  to 
other  important  angles  of  this  subject: 

( 'onsider  another  criticism.  Is  it  true 
that  a  bank  is  no  place  for  the  young  man 
who  has  a  great  amount  of  imagination, 
energy,  and  pep'.'  In  other  words,  is 
bank  work  '"slow '".' 

Unquestionably,  banks  need  young  men 
of  life  and  vigor,  possessing  constructive 
imagination  and  fine  inherent  ability.  But 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  banker 
must  possess  sound  judgment — the  ability 
to  think  clearly,  sanely,  and  perhaps 
conservatively. 

Are  the.  two  sets  of  qualities  incom- 
patible'.' Xot  at  all,  provided  that  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  be  properly  tem- 
pered and  directed.  But  as  the  situation 
now  stands,  the  tendency  in  many  banks 
is  to  curb  these  qualities — not  to  direct  and 
conserve  them. 

"Our  people  mustn't  be  too  ambitious," 
said  a  bank  officer  to  me.  "Education  and 
training  are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  we 
can't  afford  to  stir  our  people  up  too  much 
or  they'll  get  dissatisfied  and  quit.  There's 
one  thing  you  want  to  keep  in  mind  about 
bank  work — there  are  some  jobs  that  are 
nothing  but  ruts  and  we've  got  to  employ 
a  lot  of  people  who'll  be  satisfied  to  stay  in 
that  kind  of  a  job."  Only  recently  an 
officer  of  another  bank  told  me  practically 
t he  same  story. 

Now.  while  I  recognize  that  these  two 
men  do  not  speak  for  bankers  generally. 
I  have  observed  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many  bankers  to 
view  the  matter  in  much  the  same  light. 

With  even  a  relatively  few  bankers 
taking  this  attitude  (tho  they  certainly 
don't  air  the  opinion),  is  it  hard  to  under- 
stand why  so  many  people  nowadays 
regard  bank  work  as  slow?  The  officers 
may  not  give  voice  to  their  views;  but  their 
clerks,  the  victims  of  such  a  narrow  policy. 
who  have  occupied  the  same  jobs  for  years 
have  no  hesitancy  about  it. 

"But."  says  some  banker,  "how  are  you 
going  to  get  around  the  fact  that  we  do 
need  'safe  and  sane'  employees,  and  the 
fact  that  we  haven't  enough  jobs  at  the 
top  to  take  care  of  verv  many  live 
wires?" 

!n  the  first  place,  I  would  watch  the 
matter  of  selection  a  little  more  carefully. 
I  would  try  to  select  people  possessing  the 
right  combination  of  qualities — that  is, 
people  with  ability  and  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm— but  also  with  poise,  patience, 
and  sound  judgment.  I  would  employ 
the  best  and  give  them  the  best  possible 
training.  Under  such  a  plan  I  might  not 
keep  some  of  my  men  so  long,  but  I  wouldn't 
have  a  weak  spot  in  my  organization — I 
would  have  a  competent,  efficient  man 
on  every  job.  Granting  that  I  might 
keep  some  men  only  half  as  long,  I  would 
get  twice  as  much  work  out  of  them — I 


How  To  Live  Long 
With  a  Weak  Heart 


WHILE  THIS  SOUNDS  like  a  paradox,  it  is 
nevertheless  entirely  practicable  and  its  truth 
is  being  demonstrated  daily  by  hundreds  of 
sufferers  from  cardiac  ailments  who  are  leading 
useful  and  active  lives  by  taking  the  proper  care  of 
themselves.  Modern  heart  specialists  will  agree 
that  three-fourths  of  their  work  consists  in  influencing 
their  patients  to  do  for  themselves,  under  intelligent 
supervision,  the  things  recommended  when  their 
examination  was  completed.  The  care  of  a  defective 
heart  thus  resolves  itself  very  largely  into  a  question 
of  education  and  reeducation  both  of  the  mind  and  body. 

Is  Your  Heart  Absolutely  Sound? 

Or  are  sou  subjecting  a  damaged  heart  muscle  to  daily 
and  hourly  strains  that  it  is  not  fitted  to  bear?  Tiiis 
is  something  upon  which  you  should  at  once  obtain  a 
definite  answer.  With  a  timely  warning  and  with  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care,  nine  heart  patients  out  of 
ten  need  not  be  unduly  cast  down.  Heart  troubles  will, 
in  many  instances,  respond  to  treatment  and  there  are 
many  palliative  measures  that  can  make  life  more 
comfortable  even  for  the   more  severe  cases. 

Like  a  Thief  in  the  Night 

the  most  dangerous  forms  of  heart  disease  may  steal 
upon  you  unawares,  making  no  sign,  and  you  may  go  on 
with  your  busy,  care-free  existence,  without  the  slight- 
est thought  of  the  intruder  that  will  rob  you  of  many 
happy  years.  Very  few  ailments  are  as  insidious  as 
this  one  and  it  behooves  every  one  of  us  to  guard  him- 
self carefully  against  its  assaults.  If  the  mischief  has 
already  been  partly  accomplished,  you  can  still  do  a 
great  deal  to  prevent  its  increase.  There  is  now  avail- 
able for  every  physician,  nurse,  and  layman,  a  great 
mass  of  intensely  interesting  matter  regarding  the 
heart  and  its  treatment  that  practically  amounts  to 

A  New  Science 

This  material  has  been  collected  during  the  last  decade, 
which  has  added  more  to  our  knowiedge  of  heart  irreg- 
ularities than  had  been  acquired  in  the  previous  half 
century.  The  substance  of  this  new  art,  stripped  as 
far  as  possible  of  technical  details,  and  made  easy  and 
clear  to  the  lay  mind,  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in 
the  important  new  volume. 

Heart  Troubles: 

Their  Prevention  and  Relief 

By  LOUIS   FAUGERES  BISHOP,  M.D. 

Eminem  Heart  Specialist;  Professor  Diseases  of  Heart 
and  Circulation.  Fordham  University;  Author,  "Heart 
Disease  and  Blood  Pressure,"  "Arteriosclerosis,"  etc. 
This    genuinely     educational    book,    with    its    cheerful 
optimism   and  sane  counsel,  will  prove  of  real  service 
not  only  to  all  sufferers  from  heart  troubles,  for  whom 
it   was  primarily  designed,  but  also  to  physicians  and 
nurses,  who  will  find  its  pages  packed  with  useful  advice 
and   helpful   suggestion.      It  tells  just   what  should   be 
done  in  the  various  types  of  heart  disease,  the  mode 
of  lite  best  suited  to  the  trouble,  what  exercise  should 
be  taken,  what  the  diet  should  be.  etc.      Its  advice  sets 
forth  a  practical  method  of 

Common  Sense   Treatment  by 
Natural  Means 

much  of  which  can  be  applied  by  the  patient  himself. 
Among  other  topics  carefully  treated  in  this  authorita- 
tive work  are: 


The  Heart  as  an  Engine 
The  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
Why  the  Heart  Beats 
What  the  Pcise  Indicate* 
What  it  Meant  by  Hardening 

of  the  Arteries 
Indigestion  and  Heart  Tronble 
The  Tonsils  and  the  Heart 
The  Relation  of  the  Teeth  to 

Heart  i  isease 
What  the  X- Ray  Shows 

About  the  Heart 
How   Heart  Defects  Can  Be 

Outgrown 
General  Examination  of  Heart 

Patients 
The  Heart  and  the  Kidneys 
Shortness  of  Breath 


Blood  and  Other  Tests 
Foxglove,  or  Digitalis,  as  a 

Heart  Remedy 
How  to  Use  Nitroglycerin  in 

Heart  Case* 
How  to  Meet  Emergency 

Attacks 
The  Care  of  the  Heart  in  the 

Young 
Tea,  Coffee,  and  Tobacco  in 

Relation  to  the  Heart 
The  Danger  of  Anti-fat  Treat- 
ment in  Heart  Disease 
The  Right  Care  of  the  Heart 

During  Pregnancy 
Baths  as  Remedial  Agents' 
Diet  in  Various  Heart  Troubles 
Nursing  in  Heart  Cases 


All  this  useful  and  serviceable  matter  is  arranged  in  a 
most  convenient  and  readable  form,  with  many  il- 
luminating diagrams,  reproductions  from  photographs, 
etc.,  to  bring  its  meaning  more  clearly  home  to  you. 
Explicit  details  are  given  as  to  the  various  types  of 
heart  disease,  with  a  complete  list  of  symptoms, 
electrocardiograms — the  autographs  of  its  beats 
written  by  the  Heart  through  a  specially  devised 
machine — and  instructions  for  specific  care  and  treat- 
ment in  each  case.  You  learn  that  heart  trouble  is 
by  no  means  the  desperate  affair  that  the  layman  has 
been  taught  to  consider  it.  You  find  that  there  is 
always  plenty  of  room  for  hope  and  often  much  real 
possibility  for  improvement.  It  is  all  very  largely 
up  to  yourself.      The  care  of  heart  troubles  is  mainly 

A  Question  of  Right  Living 

along  simple  and  rational  lines  that  can  not  but  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  results.  If  you  enjoy  perfect  health, 
this  book  will  help  you  to  keep  it.  If  your  heart  is 
affected,  get  this  book,  study  it,  talk  it  over  with  your 
physician  and  your  nurse,  if  you  have  one,  and  see 
what  a  success  you  can  make  by  following  its  counsel. 
Dr.  Bishop  will  show  you  how.  You  can  not  afford 
delay.  This  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  A  VITAL 
MATTER  for  you.  Send  for  a  copy  NOW  and  begin 
your  treatment  at  once.  You  will  be  thankful  for 
it  every  day  you   live. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     With  30  full-page  plates  besides 
text  illustrations.     By  mail,  $3  62,.  postage  prepaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  C  O  M  PA  N  Y,  Dept  434 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue     -:-     New  York,  N.  Y. 


could  get  along  with  a  smaller  force.  If  ] 
had  a  man  whom  1  knew  I  could  never 
promote  to  a  responsible  position  I  would 
tell  him  so  frankly,  so  that  while  he  Avas  yet 
young  he  could  get  out  and  try  something 
else.  ...  In  a  recent  discussion  of  this 
I  subject,  a  bank  officer  made  these  inter- 
L-estiug  observations: 

"The  present  method  or  plan  of  organ- 
ization in  banks  may  be  necessary,  but  il  is 
certainly  unfortunate  from  a  personnel 
standpoint.  'You  have  1o  cater  too  much 
to  the  officers'  is  the  reason  some  of  our 
men  give  for  resigning.  As  1  see  it,  there's 
too  wide  a  gap  in  the  average  bank  between 
the  higher  clerkships  and  the  assistant 
bashierships.  Very  often  it  is  a  veritable 
gulf  that,  to  even  t  lie  advanced  clerks, seems 
too  wide  and  too  difficult  to  span. 

"The  result  is  that  some  banks  take 
on  the  air  of  a  kingdom,  with  its  ruling 
class,  its  aristocracy,  and  such  things. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  men  high  up  in 
commercial  life  are  on  the  whole  less 
imperious  than  bank  officials,  are  more 
democratic  in  iheir  attitude  toward  their 
subordinates. 

"A  very  wholesome  and  desirable  thing 
is  the  present  tendency  toward  creating 
new  titles,  such  as  department  manager 
and  division  manager. 

"At  the  same  time  more  responsibility 
is  being  reposed  in  men  without  official 
rank.  Others  than  officers  are  being 
authorized  to  'sign'  and  to  enter  some- 
what into  the  councils.  With  the  advent 
of  advertising,  new  business  and  service  de- 
partments, the  banks  are  taking  on  more  of 
the  appearance  of  business  organizations." 

There  is  one  other  criticism  that  1  should 
mention,  and  that  is  that  there  seems  to  be 
far  too  much  politics  in  banking.  I  lunch 
frequently  with  a  number  of  bank  men. 
and  to  hear  their  line  of  talk  you  would 
think  they  and  every  one  connected  with 
their  institutions  were  holding  down 
political  jobs.  Where  you  have  politics 
you  have  favoritism,  and  you  see  merit 
and  true  worth  discounted.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true,  of  course,  in  the  large 
banks,  where  sometimes  it  seems  that  every 
big  officer  has  his  "favorite  sons." 

There  is  nothing  that  will  lower  morale 
and  kill  spirit  quicker  than  this.  There 
can  be  no  incentive  to  good  work  when 
things  other  than  performance  and  ability 
get  lirst  consideration. 

Of  course,  you'll  find  a  certain  amount  of 
politics  in  many  other  concerns,  but  from 
m\  observations  banking  has  more  than 
its  share. 

After  this  sharp  criticism  Mr.  Jackson 
proceeds  to  admit  that  things  are  now 
happening  in  the  banking  world  "that 
will  go  far  toward  restoring  the  old  regard 
for  bank  work  and  for  banking  as  a  career." 
But,  he  concludes,  this  return  could  be 
hastened  and  facilitated  by  reforms  in  the 
banking  business  along  the  following  lines: 

More  careful  selection. 
A  real  system  of  training. 

The   selection   of   more  officers  from    the 

ranks. 

Giving  clerks  more  responsibility. 
Doing    something    to    bridge    the    gap 
between  clerk  and  officer. 

More  democratic  methods. 
A  less  autocratic  attitude. 
Less  politics. 

Placing  promotions  on  an  absolute'  basis 
of  merit  and  performance. 
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From  the  Four  Quarters 
of  the  Globe 


TO  distant  Ophir,  Nineveh  sent 
her  sons  in  search  of  beautiful 
things  to  grace  her  civilization,  and 
her  stately  galleys  came  rowing 
back  to  Palestine  with  wondrous 
cargoes  of  ivory  and  cedar  and 
sweet-smelling  sandalwood. 

Across  the  sandy  stretches  of  the 
great  Arabian  desert,  Europe  dis- 
patched her  long,  winding  caravans 
to  seek  and  bring  back  from  the  East 
the  silks  and  precious  ointments  to 
make  splendid  her  courts. 

Few  people  perhaps  are  conscious 
of  the  way  the  whole  round  world 
is  laid  under  tribute  for  the  com- 
monest needs  of  the  everyday  life 
of  civilized  man. 

Coffee  for  his  breakfast  table 
comes  from  Java,  Brazil,  Arabia; 
tea  from  China,  India,  Japan;  wool 
for  his  clothing  from  Australia; 
hides  for  his  shoe  leather  from  South 
America. 

The  very  ink  with  which  his 
morning  paper  is  printed  is  made  of 
pigments,  oils,  gums  and  resins 
brought  together  from  half  the 
tropical  countries  of  the  globe. 

Anywhere  in  America  the  Stetson 
hat    ye ur   hatter   shows   you    repre- 


sents  the   offerings   of  many   coun- 
tries. 

The  fur  which  goes  to  make  the 
fine,  firm  felt  of  the  Stetson  hat 
comes  from  the  Nutria  of  the  Ar- 
gentine, the  Coney  of  Scotland  and 
the  Beaver  of  Canada  and  the  far 
North. 

From  Europe  comes  the  leather 
forthesweatbands — thousands  upon 
thousands  of  sheep,  goat  and  calf 
skins  of  thirty  different  colors  and 
finishes. 

From  Brazil  comes  the  rubber 
for  cementing  the  leather. 

From  India  comes  the  fine  shellac 
for  stiffening  the  felt,  while  Japan 
and  Italy  contribute  raw  silk  for 
weaving. 

And  if,  even  before  the  war,  this 
search  into  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  was  carried  on  under  difficul- 
ties, think  how  doubly  difficult  it 
has  become  in  these  days  of  dislo- 
cated markets  and  disarrangement 
of  transportation. 

The  demand  for  fur — the  fine 
pelts  of  Beaver,  Nutria,  and  Coney 
— has  suddenly  leaped  beyond  all 
former  experience. 

Fashion  has  decreed  fur  for 
Madame  in  unprecedented  manner. 

New  sources  of  supply  must  be 
opened  up;  new  forests  must  be 
penetrated;  traps  must  be  set  in 
new  fields. 

Think    what    the    initiative    and 
*   standards    must    be    that    maintain 
Stetson  hats  at  the  same  high  level 
today  as  for  fifty  years! 
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^ocirttj  Brand 
Cttothes 

TOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  MEN  WHO  STAY  YOUNCJ 


A    D  &C\ 


Style  Rules  Us  All 

We  may  pretend  indifference  to  style,  but 
after  all  we  feel  comfortable  when  our  clothes 
are  in  style  and  a  trifle  self-conscious  when 
they  are  out  of  style. 

There  are  seasons  of  extremes  and  seasons 
of  conservative  styles.  This  is  the  year  of 
easy,  graceful  lines  rather  than  the  form- 
fitting  models  of  last  season.  The  waist  line 
is  lower — the  vent  is  shorter — the  coats  hang 
freely  from  the  shoulder. 

This  change  is  welcomed  by  every  regular 
fellow.  He  likes  comfort  with  his  style;  and 
another  thing— here  is  a  coat  that  will  not  be 
noticeably  passe  next  year. 

You  are  sure  of  quality — you  are  confident 
of  full  value,  and  you  have  the  endorsement 
of  the  greatest  style  authority  in  America 
when  you  invest  in  a  suit  of  Society  Brand 
Clothes. 


WITH   THE    VARIED    GRADES   OF    CLOTHING    FLOODING 
THE   MARKET,   LOOK   FOR  THE  LABEL    AS  YOUR  GUIDE 

ALFRED  DECKER  &.  COHN,  Makers 
SOCIETY  BRAND  CLOTHES,  Limited,  for  Canada 


Chicago 


New  York 


Montreal 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


AFFAIRS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  POLAND 

September  8. — Serious  revolts  against  th 
Russian  Soviet  Government  break  ou| 
near  Moscow   and   are   supprest  witl' 
much  bloodshed,  says  a  dispatch  fror 
Copenhagen,     quoting     advices     froi 
Riga. 

Russian  Soviet  forces,  aided  by  Germai 
and  Hungarian  war-prisoners,  recap 
ture  Omsk,  where,  as  in  other  towns  o 
western  Siberia,  the  peasants  recently] 
overthrew  the  Soviets. 

Conditions  along  the  Lithuanian  from 
are  becoming  more  serious  daily,  says  f 
Warsaw  report,  the  Poles  and  Lithu- 
anians fighting  spasmodically  along  tht 
improvised  frontier. 

An  official  report  received  in  diplomatic 
circles  in  Washington  says  that  tht 
commander  of  the  Lithuanian  army  has« 
served  notice  on  the  Poles  that  unless 
Lithuanian  territorial  claims  are  ac- 
cepted, Lithuania  will  cooperate  with 
the  Russian  Bolsheviki  and  eventually 
with  Germany  against  Poland. 

September  9. — General  Wrangel's  Hues 
have  been  reestablished  along  the 
Dnieper,  says  a  dispatch  from  Sebasto- 
pol,  and  he  is  now  within  twelve  miles 
of  Alexandrovsk,  the  headquarters  of 
the  field  staff  of  the  Thirteenth  Soviet 
Army. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  France  is 
forwarding  various  shipments  of  muni- 
tions, originally  intended  for  General 
Deniken,  to  General  Wrangel.  These 
munitions  are  stored  in  Roumania  and 
other  Balkan  countries  and  aggregate  a 
considerable  amount. 

Continued  Polish  successes  against  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki  on  the  front  south  of 
Brest-Litovsk  are  reported  in  an  official 
statement  from  Warsaw. 


September  10. — The  Polish  armies  on  the 
northeastern  front  deliver  a  series  of 
successful  attacks  upon  the  Russians 
and  take  three  thousand  three  hundred 
prisoners  and  two  armored  trains,  says 
a  report  from  Warsaw. 

The  Lithuanians  send  a  note  to  the  Polish 
Foreign  Office  asking  for  a  conference  to 
adjust  the  differences  between  the  two 
nations. 

September  11. — Poland's  peace  terms  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Soviet  delegates  at  a 
conference  to  be  held  in  Riga  soon  are 
almost  completed.  Among  the  out- 
standing features  are  assurances  by 
each  of  the  two  nations  of  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  non-intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  other  signatory. 
Each  side  also  agrees  not  to  protect  or 
further  any  organization  directed  against 
the  prevailing  Government  of  the  other. 
Both  countries  are  to  include  in  the 
peace  treaty  a  clause  to  limit  the  armed 
forces  of  each. 

September  12. — An  official  Russian  report 
received  in  Berlin  tells  of  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  the  forces  of  General 
Wrangel,  the  anti-Bolshevik  leader. 

The  conference  between  the  Poles  and 
the  Bolsheviki  will  begin  at  Riga  about 
September  20.  according  to  the  under- 
standing at  Warsaw. 

The  Roumanian  Government  replies  lo 
the  Russian  Soviet's  peace  proposal, 
says  a  Moscow  wireless  message,  with 
the  statement  that  Roumania  desires 
restoration  of  friendly  relations  between 
Roumania  and  Russia,  and  will  shortly 
inform  the  Soviet  Government  as  to 
its  views  of  the  conditions  of  a  possi- 
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ble    understanding 
countries. 


between    the    two 


13. — A     report     received     in 
says   that   General   Semenoff, 


September 
Moscow 

the  anti-Bolshevik  leader  in  Siberia, 
has  absconded  to  China  with  his  large 
gold  reserve. 

The  Russian  Bolshevik  delegation  arrives 
at  Riga  for  a  conference  relating  to 
peace  with  the  Poles. 

September  14. — Serious  anti-Bolshevik  riot- 
ing is  reported  from  Petrograd  in  dis- 
patches reaching  Berlin.  According  to 
a  report  received  by  the  French  Foreign 
Ministry  from  Copenhagen,  riots'  took 
place  in  Petrograd  when  news  of  the 
Soviet  military  defeats  reached  the 
Russian  capital. 

On  the  eve  of  the  peace  conference  at 
Riga,  the  Bolsheviki  have  started  a  new 
offensive  against  Warsaw  and  Lemberg. 
says  a  London  report.  It  is  said  that 
the  Poles  have  retired  under  the  weight 
of  the  initial  attack,  but  are  now  better 
prepared  to  defend  Warsaw  than  they 
were  two  months  ago.  being  in  pos- 
session of  French  munitions  sufficient 
to  last  several  weeks. 

FOREIGN 

September  S. — The  Pope  intercedes  in 
behalf  of  Lord  Mayor  MacSwiney,  of 
Cork,  now  in  Brixton  Prison,  London, 
according  to  advices  from  Rome. 

It  is  reported  from  Rome  that  hundreds 
of  persons  were  killed  and  thousands 
injured  in  the  recent  Italian  earth- 
quake disaster.  Many  small  towns  and 
villages  were  wrecked. 

The  movement  started  by  the  Italian 
Metal-Workers'  Union  in  seizing  fac- 
tories has  been  extended  by  the  occu- 
pation of  the  lignite-mines  at  Luini 
by  the  employees  there,  and  of  mines 
on  several  estates  in  Sicily,  according 
to  a  Rome  report.  In  Sicily,  it  is  also 
said,  the  farmers  have  taken  possession 
of  land-. 

The  collapse  of  the  attempt  to  overturn 
legal  authority  in  Wurttemburg  by  an 
an  tit  ax  strike  is  reported  from  Berlin. 
It  is  said  that  after  disclosures  that  the 
German  extreme  Socialists  who  quil 
Moscow  recently  were  disgusted  and 
dismayed  at  the  undemocratic  character 
of  Soviet  ism,  a  general  sentiment  of 
opposition  to  the  '*  Reds"  has  developed 
in  Germany.  This  is  reflected  in 
utterances  of  the  press,  many  papers 
expressing  themselves  to  the  effect 
that  they  do  not  want  to  be  "helpless 
slaves  to  the  Moscow. crowd." 

Scpi ember  9. — Emma  Goldman  and  her 
"Red"  associates  who  were  banished 
from  the  United  States  on  the  Soviet 
ark  Buford  are  now*  reported  to  be  re- 
pairing the  railway  road-beds  of  Soviet 
Russia,  according  to  advices  reaching 
Washington. 

Another  earthquake  occurs  in  the  Emilia 
district  of  Italy,  causing  the  loss  of  lives 
and  much  damage,  says  a  Rome  report. 
According  to  information  thus  far 
available  the  recent  earthquake  dis- 
asters in  Italy  affected  some  sixty 
cities  and  rendered  homeless  a  total 
population  of  ten  thousand. 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio  proclaims  Fiume  an 
independent  state,  according  to  advices 
from  that  city. 

Berlin  advices  report  serious  floods  in 
south  Germany. 

Sireet-fighting  takes  place  in  Trieste 
between  Nationalists  and  Socialists, 
says  a  report  from  Rome,  in  which  two 
persons  are  killed  and  many  wounded. 
Efforts  to  bring  aboul  a  settlement  of 
the  strike  situation  continue. 

September  10. — A  severe  earthquake  shock 


my  ipmwe,  >w<mmjrmN 


A  DOZEN  or  more  white-garbed  girls 
sat  at  an  immaculate  table,  working 
with  deft  fingers  at  some  intricate  task.  A 
keen-eyed  superintendent  moved  along  the 
aisle  behind  them,  watching  intently  tin- 
progress  of  their  efforts.  Through  broad 
ceiling-high  windows  the  sun  shone  upon 
them,  bringing  into  prospective  the  pleased 
and   interested   countenances  of   the   workers. 

This  was  the  scene  that  greeted  us  as  we 
entered  one  of  the  finishing  rooms  in  the 
McKesson  &  Robbins  factory,  and  it  was 
typical  of  what  we  found  in  many  departments 
of  the  four  factories  of  these  noted  manu- 
facturing chemists. 

From  the  highest  superintendent  in  each 
factory  to  the  smallest  worker  at  a  table, 
the  visitor  could  sec  eager  interest  in  the 
work  in  hand  and  hear  a  staunch  declara- 
tion of  the  belief  in  the  worth  and  character 
of  every  product  bearing  the  McKesson  & 
Robbins  label.  This  faith  azid  enthusiastic 
interest  has  grown  through  the  years  and 
lias  become  mellowed  in  the  McKesson  & 
Robbins  tradition,  which  embraces  all  those 
fine  points  of  science  and  manufacture  re- 
sponsible for  the  distinguished  achievements 
of  this  institution  in  the  field  of  chemical  re- 
search. 

All  of  this  faith  and  feeling  has  been  crys- 
tallized in  the  Ideal  of  Service,  which  is  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  McKesson  <fc 
Robbins  and  its  entire  family  of  employees. 
For  one  has  only  to  visit  the  factories  of  this 
concern  to  see  that  through  its  many  years  of 
tine  activity  it  has  developed  within  its  own 
institutional  home  a  remarkable  family  spirit 
through  which  has  grown  the  McKesson  & 
Robbins  Ideal  of  Service. 

As  we  paused  before  the  table  at  which 
the  smiling  girls  were  at  work,  I  drew  their 
superintendent  into  conversation.  He  called 
my  attention  to  a  sign  that  can  be  seen  at 
many,  places  throughout  the  offices  and  fac- 
tories of  McKesson  &  Robbins.     It  read: 

"Back  of  every  product  bearing  the  McKesson  & 
Kobbins  oval  trade  mar',  are  87  years  of  scientific: 
laboratory  experience.  This  mark  is  our  pledge  of 
excellence  of  formulae,  process  of  manufacture, 
and  quality  of  ingredients." 


"So  you  see,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"that  we  have  a  pledge  to  live  up  to  here. 
We  are  an  old  concern,  with  a  name  known 
the  world  over  for  big  achievements  in  help- 
ing people  help  themselves  to  better  health 
in  co-operating  with  the  medical  profession  in 
constructive  work  for  the  public  health. 
Every  employee  of  the  McKesson  &  Robbins 
organization  feels  that  responsibility." 

Having  already  visited  the  laboratories, 
and  observed  the  storerooms,  where  raw  ma- 
terials are  brought  from  all  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  watched  many  of  the  manufac- 
turing processes,  I  could  well  understand  and 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  superintendent's 
statements,  and  what  this  meant  to  the  great 
public. 

From  room  to  room,  and  from  department 
to  department,  we  had  gone,  studying  the 
various  methods  of  making  the  widely-known 
and  esteemed  McKesson  &  Robbins  products; 
Calox,  the  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder,  Compound 
Stearate  of  Zinc,  etc. 

A  book  of  interesting  industrial  descrip- 
tion could  be  written  on  the  manner  of  produc- 
ing all  these  products.  One  impression  stands 
out  particularly  in  my  mind— the  air  of  au- 
thority of  those  in  charge  of  these  many  manu- 
facturing processes,  their  eager  interest  and 
their  abundant  knowledge.  And  this  I  recall 
along  the  interest  and  intelligence  of  every 
employee— the  whole  impression  illustrating 
the  superintendent's  statements  on  the 
McKesson  &  Robbins  Ideal  of  Service. 

And  what  care  they  exercise  in  the  making 
of  their  products!  I  watched  the  cooking 
of  syrups  and  material  for  various  prepara- 
tions in  clean,  wholesome  kettles.  As  an 
example  of  the  care  and  diligence  bestowed 
on  every  product,  a  superintendent  told  me 
that  Milk  of  Magnesia,  the  stomach  acid  cor- 
rector, was  cooked  for  fourteen  days  and 
passed  through  sixteen  processes  of  purification. 

Such  is  the  Ideal  of  Service  behind  all 
the  McKesson  &  Robbins  products,  and 
this  every  reader  of  this  article  should  bear 
in  mind  when  visiting  a  drug  store  or  when 
in  need  of  preparations  for  health  preserva- 
tion "r  betterment. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS  Inc. 

ESTABLISHED     1833      -      NEW  YORK 
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home,  the  knowledge 
of  one  or  more  foreign  lan- 
guages will  enable  you  to 

INCREASE 
YOUR  INCOME 

Whether  you  travel  abroad 
for  pleasure  or  for  business, 
a  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages is  essential  to  the 
complete  success  of  your  trip. 


You  can  learn  a  new  language  as  easily  as  a  new 


THERE  are  thousands  of  opportunities  for  "two-language"'  men  and  women. 
Whether  you  are  an  employer  or  an  employee,  a  clerk  or  an  executive,  a  pro- 
fessional man  or  woman  in  any  branch  of  law,  medicine,  art,  literature,  music, 
science,  divinity,  pedagogy — another  language  will  help  you  increase  your  income, 
enlarge  your  social  and  business  prestige,  multiply  the  pleasures  of  travel  and  reading. 
Men  and  women  familiar  with  one  or  more  foreign  tongues  are  in  demand.  They  are 
needed  for  responsible  office-positions  and  on  the  road,  in  our  own  country;  as  well  as 
to  travel  abroad.      To-day,  linguistic  ability  commands  high  pay. 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

WITH  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY  1 


Anyone  can  learn  to  speak,  read  and  write 
a  foreign  tongue,  easily  and  quickly — by  the 
Rosenthal  Language  Phone  Method. 

A  Few  Minutes  of  Spare  Time 

You  study  in  the  comfort  and  privacy  of 
your  own  home.  You  choose  your  own  time- 
whenever  you  are  in  the  mood.  You  can  use 
your  own  phonograph  (any  make)  or  we  will 
furnish  one. 

From  the  very  first  lesson,  you  begin  to 
speak  the  language  you  take  up.  You  say 
and  understand  phrases  that  will  be  of  con- 
stant practical  use. 

No  Rules  to  Learn 

^  on  do  not  have  to  learn  any  rules  of 
grammar  or  syntax  or  conjugations.  Yet 
perfect  pronunciation  and  correct  diction  are 
assured. 

Progress  is  surprizingly  rapid.  It  is  also 
intensely  interesting— as  hundreds  of  students 
have  written  us. 

Francis  Wilson,  the  famous  actor,  has 
learned  several  languages  by  means  of  the 
Rosenthal  Method.  He  says:  "It  beats  a 
teacher  all  hollow,  for  it  is  the  teacher  itself 
plus  something  else — that  is,  the  power  of 
patience  and  repetitive  energy  which  no  teacher 
could  possibly  possess." 


Better  Than  Living  Abroad 

It  is  even  better  than  learning  by  living  in  a 
foreign  country.  There,  speech  is  acquired 
in  a  haphazard,  hit-or-miss  way.  You  learn 
as  circumstances  necessitate — slowly  and  in- 
completely You  hear  much  bad  grammar, 
and  crude  pronunciation,  and  so  inevitably 
form  many  bad  habits  of  speech. 

By  the  Rosenthal  Method,  you  learn  quickly, 
correctly,  methodically. 

One-third  of  Our  Population 
Speaks  a  Foreign  Tongue 

Importing  and  importing  are  but  two  of  the 
many  fields  in  which  a  knowledge  oflanguages 
is  of  great  value. 

Over  thirty-two  million  people  in  the  United 
States — nearly  one-third  of  the  population — 
speak  a  foreign  language.  You  can  interest  a 
man  more  thoroughly  and  convince  him  more 
quickly  by  talking  or  writing  to  him  in  his 
mother-tongue. 

When  you  visit  foreign  countries — for  pleas- 
ure or  business — familiarity  with  the  native 
languages  is  indispensable. 

Used  in  Famous  Universities 

The  Rosenthal  Method  has  been"  praised, 
endorsed  and  used  by  teachers  of  languages  in 
scores  of  famous  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton. 


A  Social  Recreation 

It  is  not  a  selfish  and  isolating  pastime,  but 
one  that  can  be  shared  by  any  number — the 
whole  family  and  groups  of  friends. 


FREE 


—A  64-PAGE  BOOK 

THAT  TELLS  YOU 

How  to  Increase  Your  Income,  through  a 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  whether  you 
are  an  employer  or  an  employee,  young  or  old, 
a  professional  man  or  woman,  a  practitioner 
of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences — whoever,  what- 
ever and  wherever  you  are.  How  to  Acquire 
Conversational  Fluency  in  a  Foreign  Tongue 
Quickly — and  devote  only  ten  minutes,  three 
rimes  a  day,  to  study.  How  familiarity  with 
even  one  foreign  language  Increases  lour 
Prestige — in  the  drawing-room,  the  club,  the 
office;  Widens  Your  Circle  of  Acquaintances- 
social  and  commercial;  Multiplies  the 
Pleasures  of  Travel  and  Reading; 
Broadens    Your    Intellectual    Horizon. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  435  Hess  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  by  mail  (without  obligation  of  any 
kind)  the  free  book  about  Language  Study,  together 
with  details  of  your  offer  of  a  free  trial,  in  my  own 
home,  of  The  Language  Phone  Method  for  Spanish. 
French  or  Italian. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


takes  place  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  alps,  causing 
avalanches,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Geneva.  Several  Alpine  villages  are 
isolated. 

It  is  reported  from  Buenos  Aires  thai  the 
Peruvian  claims  to  the  Chilean  provinces 
of  Tacna  and  Arica,  which  had  men- 
aced South-American  peace,  have  been 
disposed  of  by  an  agreement  between 
the  two  countries,  under  which  Chile 
will  pay  six  million  pounds  sterling  in 
return  for  Peru's  renunciation  of  her 
rights  to  the  disputed  provinces.  It  is 
said  the  settlement  .grew  out  of  a 
conference  arranged  by  President 
Wilson. 

September  11. — Striking  workmen  occupy 
three  textile  establishments  at  Turin, 
Italy,  having  no  connection  with  the 
metal  industry.  More  than  two  hun- 
dred chemicai  works  are  occupied  by 
workmen  at  Milan.  Red  flags  have 
been  hoisted  above  them  on  orders 
issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Labor. 

A  Socialist  revolt  breaks  out  in  Trieste, 
in  which  barricades  are  erected  in  the 
streets  and  artillery,  rifles,  machine 
guns,  and  bombs  are  freely  employed. 
Troops  and  naval  forces  succeed  in 
restoring  order  toward  evening. 

September  12. — Seven  persons  were  killed 
and  fifty  injured  in  Trieste  as  a  result 
of  the  Socialist  revolt,  according  to 
Rome  advices.  The  city  continues 
under  martial  law. 

September  13. — Immediate  convocation 
of  the  Italian  Parliament  to  pass  laws 
under  which  workmen  may  take  over 
management  of  industrial  plants  is 
demanded  by  the  Confederation  of 
Labor,  in  session  at  Milan. 

September  14. — At  the  conclusion  of  a 
conference  between  Premiers  Millerand, 
of  France,  and  Giolitti,  of  Italy,  it  is 
announced  that  Italy  has  accepted  the 
free  state  of  Fiume  under  d'Annunzio 
as  part  of  its  official  policy,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  both  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Under  this  arrangement  Fiume 
becomes  virtually  an  Italian  city, 
President  Wilson's  plan  for  a  free  city 
of  Fiume  under  the  League  of  Nations 
thus  being  discarded.  It  was  further 
agreed  between  the  French  and  the 
Italian  Premiers  that  the  settlement 
of  the  Adriatic  question  shall  be  left 
to  direct  negotiation  between  Italy 
and  Jugo-Slavia. 

Headquarters  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  Loudon  give  out  the  text  of  the  project 
for  a  permanent  court  of  international 
justice,  as  adopted  by  the  Hague  Com- 
mittee of  Jurists.  The  draft  consists 
of  sixty-two  articles.  Among  its  pro- 
visions is  one  establishing  the  seat  of 
the  court  at  The  Hague,  where  a  session 
shall  be  held  each  year,  beginning 
June  15.  The  Court  shall  have  the 
power  to  interpret  treaties  and  all 
questions  of  international  law  and  to 
determine  the  nature  or  extent  of 
reparation  to  be  made  for  the  breach 
of  an  international  obligation. 

A  proposal  to  form  a  "Committee  of 
Action*'  to  bring  about  a  revolution 
was  considered  by  radicals  at  a  meeting 
of  unions  at  Milan.  Demands  were  also 
made  by  an  anarchist  leader  that  the 
present  movement  of  metal-workers  in 
Italy  be  extended  to  destroy  the  present 
social  system  of  the  country. 

Workmen  are  constructing  machine  guns, 
armor  cars,  and  rifles  at  Turin,  since 
taking  over  an  automobile  plant  there. 
It  is  said  they  intend  t<>  use  t  hem  either 
for  offense  or  defense. 


POMECTIC 

September  8. — Forecast  of  corn  produc- 
tion this  year  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  based  on  September  1 
conditions,  is  placed  at  3,131,000,000 
bushels.  Such  a  yield  would  exceed 
by  six  million  bushels  the  1912  crop, 
the  largest  on  record. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  issues  a 
Hew  ruling  forbidding  physicians  to 
prescribe  whisky  for  themselves  even 
if  ill. 

September  11. — The  first  transcontinental 
air  mail  reaches  San  Francisco. 
Suspension  of  work  by  miners  in  the 
anthracite  fields  caused  a  decrease  in 
production  of  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  cars,  or  forty  per  cent.,  in  the 
week  ending  September  4.  Anthracite 
production  since  January  1  is  said  to  be 
58,614,000  tons,  or  4.7  per  cent,  ahead 
of  production  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

September  12. — The  cost  of  essentials  in 
the  household  budgets  of  wage-earners 
in  the  United  States  was  104.5  per 
cent,  higher  on  the  average  last  July 
than  in  July,  1914,  according  to  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board. 

September  13. — Incomplete  returns  from 
the  Maine  elections  indicate  that  the 
State  has  gone  Republican  by  a  ma- 
jority of  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
thousand.  Never  before  in  its  history 
has  the  Republican  lead  exceeded 
fifty  thousand.  Republican  leaders 
declare  that  the  outcome  forecasts  a 
Republican  landslide  in  November. 

A  test  case  of  nation-wide  importance  to 
determine  whether  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shall  be  allowed  to 
regulate  railroad  passenger-fares  within 
States  as  well  as  betAveen  States  is 
started  in  New  York,  where  repre- 
sentatives of  leading  railroads  ask 
that  the  recent  decision  of  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission  refus- 
ing to  allow  passenger-rates  on  State 
hauls  to  conform  with  interstate  rates 
be  set  aside. 

September  14. — By  votes  of  216  to  11  in 
the  House  and  33  to  0  in  the  Senate, 
the  Connecticut  legislature  ratifies. the 
Federal  woman  suffrage  amendment. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  announces 
the  population  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington as  1,356,316,  an  increase  of 
214,326,  and  that  of  Maine  as  767,996, 
an  increase  of  25,625. 


He    Leaves    a    Place    Hard    to    Fill. — 

When  Polybius  Pappathodorocoumount- 
orgotopolous  moved  out,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  lost  one  of  its  best-known  citizens. 
— Dearborn  Independent. 


Barbarous. — Bakbkr — "  How  do  you 
like  the  razor,  sir?/' 

Victim — "  I  could  hardly  think  it  was 
possible  that  1  was  being  shaved  !  " 

Barbek  (flattered) — "  Then  what  did 
you  imagine,  sir?  " 

Victim — "  That  I  was  being  sand-pa- 
pered !  " — London  Opinion. 


Information  Supplied. — The  precocious 
infant  had  just  returned  from  his  first  day 
at  school,  registering  intense  ennui.  The 
anxious  family  gathered  around. 

"Donald,"  asked  his  mother,  "what 
did  you  learn  to-day?" 

"Nothing." 

"What,  nothing  at  all?" 

"Nope;  there  was  a  woman  there  who 
wanted  to  know  how  to  spell  cat,  so  I 
told  her.  That's  all." — American  Legion 
Weekly. 
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This  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone — singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
to  transpose  cello  parts  in  orchestra 
and  many   other    things    you    would 
like  to  know. 

You  can  learn  to  play  the  scale  in  one  hour- 
practise,  and  soon  be  playing  popular  airs.      You 
can  double  your  income,  your  pleasure,  and   your 
popularity.  Easy  to  pay  by  our  easy  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT 

Send  for  free  Saxophone  book  and  catalog  of  every- 
thing- in  True-Tone  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 

BUESCHER     Band  Instrument  Co. 

ww  —  wwi  —  im      194  Buescher  Block,  Elkart,  Ind. 


20  POT  BULBS  25c 

1  Chinese  Sacred  Lily, 6  New' 
Purity  Freesia,  2  Double  Rose- 
bud, 3  Buttercup,  2  Bowi and  6 
Grand  Duchess  OxaKs.   These 
20  bulbs  and  Catalog 

MAILED  r OR  25  CENTS 

Hyacinths,     Tul  ps,     Narcissu9, 
Peonies,   Lilies,  Irises,  Phloxes. 
Hardy     Plants,    Shrubs,    Vines. 
Ber'  ies,   in  great  variety.     Also 
splendid  window  plants  for  win- 
ter.     Seeds  for  Fall  sowing,  etc. 
Large  beautiful  Catalog  free 
John  Lewis  Child*.  Inc. 
Floral  Park.  N.Y. 


PATrMTC  Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
■r**l'»-I^B,^a  EVIDENCE  OF  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Made  to  your  measure,  payable  alter 
receiverLwith  the  clear  understanding 
th.it  if  the  fit  is  not  perfect 
or  if  ym  are  not  satisfied  in 
every  way,  if  yoa  are  cot 
convinced  you  bave  received 
•  fine,  huh  grade,  stylish, 
perfect-fitting  tailored  suit 
Lmado  to  your  measures  and 
baveaavcdflS  to  $20,  you 
are  not  under  tho  slight, 
est  obligation  to  keep  It. 
Don't  hesitate  or 
feel  timid,  simply 
send  the  suit  back,  no 
cost  to  yoa.  You  are  not 
out  one  penny.  Any 
money  yon  may  have  paid 
ui  la  refunded  at  once. 
SAMPLES  FREE 
Any  man  young  or 
_  old  interested  In  eav- 
_  money, who  wants  to  drees  well  and  not  feel  extrav- 
agant is  invited  to  write  us  for  our  free  book  of 
ssmples  and  fashions  explaining  everything.  Please 
write  letter  or  postal  today,  joet  say  ''Send  me  your 
samples"  a"d  get  our  whole  proposition  by  return 
maif.  Try  it— eostsyou  nothing— just  a  postal,  g<  t  the 
fr*esarnilesandpr«-as  anyw»y.  You  wi  llra-n  some- 
thing important  about  dressing  well  and  saving  money. 

PARK  TAILORING  COMPANY 

Pept  378 Chicago.  ILL. 
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Timely  Advice.  The  only  way  to  keep 
dry  feet  in  wading  through  a  slush-fund  is 
to  gumshoe.-  -  Pittsburgh  Sun. 

Not  as  Ordered.  Judging  by  the  waj 
Germany  is  acting,  the  Allies  seem  to  have 
won  the  Peace  de  Resistance.— Seattle  Posl- 
Intelligi  net  r. 


Homeward  Bound.— Folks  are  beginning 
to  return  from  the  summer  resorts  for  a 
mueh-needed  rest  —Pittsburgh  Sun. 


When  Real  Peace  Comes.— Some  happy 
day  we  shall  beal  our  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  our  jazz  bands  into  uncon- 
sciousness.—  Bold  in  uri   Sun. 


Dangerous.-  "  1  sing  only  for  my 
friends." 

••  And  are  thoy  still  your  friends  when 
you   get    through?  "—Boston    Transcript. 

Aids  to  Ejection.  When  the  Allies  get 
ready  to  grab  the  Turks  and  throw  them 
oul  Of  Europe,  those  baggy  breeches  they 
wear  ought  to  make  the  job  easy  .—Lexing- 
ton Herald. 

Judged  by  Their  Records.—  How  do 
you  know  what  kind  of  people  the  New- 
combs  are  if  you've  never  met  them?  " 

■  l  have  heard  their  phonograph  selec- 
tions."- -Boston  Transcript. 


Mixed  Troubles.— The  soap-box  orator 
found  many  things  to  criticize. 

"  And  what  do  we  do?  "  he  cried.     '  W  e 

pursue  the  shadow,  the  bubble  bursts,  and 
leaves  but  ashes  in  our  empty  hand-  ! 
New  York  En  hing  Post. 

Gathering  the  Vote.— Lo— "  Banks  made 
a  bad  mistake  when  he  started  kissinjj  all 
the  babies  " 

Le— "•  Should  say  s...  His  opponent, 
Miss  Swell-looker,  took  the  hint  and  started 
in  on  the  fathers." —  Yonkers  Statesman. 


Question  of  the  Hour.-VVill  the  hotel 
that  the  League  of  Nations  has  bought  at 
Geneva  be  run  on  the  American  or  Euro- 
pean plan? — Provident*  Journal. 

Tragedies  of  the  Crime  Wave.— Cook— 
••  Cheer  up.  Liz  !    It  ain't  your  fault  if  the 

silver  was  stole  !  "      -. 

MA1D_"N-no,  but  I'd  just  cleaned  it 
all  '.  " — London  Opinion. 

Our  Fish. — A  petrified  fish  about  fifty 
feet  long  has  been  discovered  in  Utah. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  sardine  and 
the  smallest  whale  America  has  ever 
produced. — Punch  I Loudon). 

Why  Cats  Die  Young.—"  Cats  are  very 
poor  swimmers."  states  a  writer  in  a  weekly 
journal.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the 
exceptionally  high  infantile  mortality 
among     these     domestic     pets.   -  -  Punch 

{London  ). 

And  the  Further,  Too 
"  A  standing  account 

Is  a  queer  thing."  said  Duns; 
"  The  longer  it  stands. 
The  longer  it  runs." 

— Milwaukct  S<  ntinel. 


The  Place  for  Him. — "  Young  Smiers 
told  me  he  was  wedded  to  his  art  and  asked 
me  whether  he  had  better  go  to  Paris  or 
Home." 

"  What  did  you  say?  " 

••  Advised  him  to  go  to  Reno." — Bost on 
Transcript. 


Dangerous  Fish. — Jones  was  talking  to 
some  friend  of  a  fishing-trip  he  was  con- 
templating on  his  holiday. 

••  Are  there  any  trout  up  there?  '  ques- 
tioned one  of  the  friends. 

••Trout?  Thousands  of  "em."  replied 
the  other  enthusiastically. 

••  Will  they  bite  easily?  " 

"  Will  they?  "  reiterated  Jones.     "  Why 
they're  absolutely  vicious!    A  man  has  to" 
hide  behind  a  tree  to  bait  his  hook.'*—  Lo, 
Angeles  Times. 

Next! '•  Yes.  sir."  said  the  big  Irish- 
man, reminiscently.  "  1  should  say  1  was 
personally  acquainted  with  General 
Pershing."  I  was  lyin"  back  of  the  breast- 
works pumpin'  lead  into  the  Jerries  one 
day  when  I  heard  the  chuggin'  of  a  big- 
car.  Then  came  a  voice  savin',  '  Hi.  you 
there,  with  the  deadly  aim.  what's  your 
name? 

"  '  Hogan.     sir.'     says     I,     recognizing 

P<  rshing. 

"  '  What's  your  first  name?  ' 

"  '  Pat,  sir.' 

•■  '  Well,  Pat.  you  '  better  go  home; 
you're  killin'  too  many  men.   It's  slaughter.' 

•'  '  Very  good,'  General,'  says  I. 

"'And  by  t  he  way.  Pat,  don't  call  me 
General:  call  me  John.'"— The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


Classified.—"  What  do  you  understand 
by  '  class  legislation  '?  " 

"  1  haven't  quite  made  up  my  mind." 
said  Farmer  Comtossel,  "  except  as  far  ajs 
to  decide  that  some  of  the  legislation  up  to 
our  State-house  sounds  like  it  might  have 
come  from  the  infant  class."— Wasfyiygion 

Star. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


Avoiding  the  Rush.—''  Any  trouble  get- 
ting a  drink  in  your  town?"  asked  the 
farmer. 

••  Not  a  bit."  replied  the  city  man. 
••  Why.  the  bootleggers  are  so  thick  that 
they  have  to  wear  badges  to  keep  from 
selling  booze  to  one  another." — Cincinnati 
Kin/ a  in  r. 


That  Guilty  Feeling.—"  I've  often  been 

struck  by  the  extreme  hauteur  of  sales- 
ladies. Don't  you  suppose  merchants 
suffer  from  it?  " 

"  1  know  one  who  does.  He  tells  me  he 
feels  iike  sneaking  into  the  rear  door  of 
his  establishment  because  he  suspects  that 
his  personal  appearance  does  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  his  clerks."—  liirmiua- 
Ituiii    Aiji-Ileratd. 


Cheering  Him  on  His  Way. — Racing 
Magnate — "  Sam.  ['ye  been  told  I'm 
about  to  die,  so  I've  sent  for  you  to  give 

you  a  present  for  being  a  straight  lad, 
and,  of  course,  to  say  good-try  !  You'll 
not  see  me  again—  I'm  going  on  the  long. 
long  journey."    • 

Sam.  (desperately  anxious  to  say  some- 
thing consoling)—"  Kev  er  mind,  sir  !  Buck 
up;  it's  orl  down  'ill."— The  Sydney 
Bulletin. 


"W.  J.  B.,"  Arcadia,  Fla.— "  (1)  'A'  contends 
that  in  writing  '  I  think  I  will  go  East  this  sum- 
mer.' the  word  'East'  should  be  spelled  with  a 
small  'e.'  B'  contends  that  the  word  should 
be  spelled  with  a  capital  'e.'  Who  is  right? 
1 2)  '  V  also  says  that  in  writing  "Mr.  N.  H.  G — 
Assistant  General  Manager,  the  'Assistant  General 
Manager'  should  all  be  spelled  with  small  letters. 
•  B '  says  that  these  three  words  should  be  spelled 
with  capital  letters  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  title. 
Please  advise  who  is  right." 

(1)  Begin  with  a  capital  the  words  North. 
South,  East,  Northeast,  etc.,  when  they  denote 
sections  of  country,  not  when  they  denote 
direction  merely;  as,  "The  great  Northwest"; 
"There  is  great  prosperity  in  the  West";  "Ohio 
is  east  of  Illinois."  In  the  sentence  submitted, 
East  should  be  capitalized— "  I  think  I  will  go 
East  this  summer."  (2)  In  regard  to  the  capital- 
ization of  the  words  assistant  general  manager, 
there  are  conditions  under  which  the  initial 
letters  of  titles  of  individuals  are  capitalized  or 
written  with  lower-case  letters,  all  depending 
upon  the  context,  but  in  addressing  letters, 
generally,  capitalization  is  correct. 

"G.I.  C."  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "Please  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  Soissons  and  sabotage, 
and  also  where  the  former  is  situated." 

Soissons  is  situated  sixty-five  miles  northeast 
of  Paris  on  the  Aisne  River.  The  name  is  pro- 
nounced swa"son'—a  as  in  artistic,  o  as  in  or, 
n  with  a  nasal  sound.  Sabotage  is  pronounced 
su"bo'<ta:'— first  a  sis  in  artistic,  o  as  in  obey, 
second  a  as  in  art,  z  as  in  azure. 

"J.  B.,'"  Flint,  Mich.— " Suppose  you  want 
to  apply  the  possessive  case  to  both  sexes,  tor- 
example',  one  is  speaking  to  boys  and  girls  at 
the  same  time  and  a  certain  article  belongs  to  hot  h 
as  a  unit,  We  can  not  say  it  is  'his,'  nor  can  we 
sav  it  is  'hers.'  About  four  years  ago  we  recall 
Ella  Flagg  Young,  then  Superintendent  ol 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  inventing  the  word 
'Mser'  to  be  used  in  a  case  like  this.  Was  this 
word  ever  adopted  by  the  American  public  or 
is  there  another  word  that  has  found  its  way  into 
the  dictionary  for  this  application?' 

Why  not  say  it  is  "thei-s"?     The  dictionary 
under  Hie  word  thon  says:    "That  one;    he,  She, 
or  it      a   pronoun  of  the  third  person,  common 
gender;     a    contracted    and    solidified    form    of 
thai    one.    proposed  in    1858   by    Charle;    Cro/.at 
(,,n ver.se.  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  as  a  substitute 
in  cases  where  the  use  of  a  restrictive  pronoun 
involves   either   inaccuracy    or   obscurity,    or   its 
non-emplovment     necessitates    awkward     repel. - 
tion.     The  following  examples,  first  as  ordinarily 
written    and    afterward    with   the   substitution   of 
the  genderless  pronoun,  illustrate  the  grammatical 
deficiencies  of  the   English  language  in  this  par- 
ticular and  the  proposed  method  of  removal:      If 
Rarrs-  or  his  wife  comes,  I  will  be  on  hand  to  meet 
him    or    her    (or   whichever    appears).'      Each 
pupil  must  learn  his  or  her  own  lesson.'    V>  i«n  the 
substitution  of  thon:   'If  Harry  or  his  Wife  eomes, 
I  will  be  on  hand  to  meet  thon  (i.e.,  that  one  who 
comes).'       Each    pupil    must   learn   (film's   lesson 
(i.e.,  his  or  her,  own 

«A  B"  Wagoner.  Okla—"  Please  explain 
tow  the  phrase  Davy  Jones's  locker'  originated, 
and  its  full  meaning." 

D„a,  Junis-s  locker  is  a  nautical  term  for  the. 
depths  of  the  ocean-i.C  the  graves,  of  those  that 
perish  at  sea .     It  has  been  suggested  that    JoneS 
isa  corruption  of  "Jonas,"  who  lived  for  three  days 
in  the  whales  belly,  and  that  once  having  turned 
the  prophet  into  a  Welshman  it  followed  na  ma 
that  he  should  be  given  the  name  of  the  W  ds 
n,ans  patron  saint.  David,  the  commonest  of  all 
patronymics  in  Wales.     Bishop  Andrews  in  one 
of   his   sermons    alludes   to  the  expression       H« 
hath  beene  where -lonas  was."  as  being  said     of 
any  that  hath  beene  in  extreme  periU.  -(Nww 
Six  Sermons,  p.  515,  folio.) 
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Stone  3C  Webster  Construction  Work  in  Progress 

STEAM  power  stations,  water  power  developments,  a  sugar  refinery,  an  office  building, 
and  glass,  rubber  and  pottery  manufactories  are  among  the  principal  Stone  6C  Webster 
contracts  in  progress.  Ten  of  our  jobs  total  $55,000,000.  Some  of  the  clients  for  whom 
we  are  now  building  are : 


American  Radiator  Company  Hartford  Electric  Light  Company 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company     Joseph  6C  Feiss  Mfg.  Company 
First-National  Bank  of  Boston  Mutual  Potteries  Company 


Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company 
United  States  Rubber  Company 


We  are  working  for  and  with  numerous  other  well-known  clients  who  called  us  in  when  their 
plans  were  taking  shape  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  value  from  our  services. 


STONE  &  WEBSTER 

INCORPORATED 


BOSTON,  147  Milk  Street 


NEW  YORK,  120  Broadway 


CHICAGO,  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
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Qa.,  by  W.T.  Downing,  Architect 


^me^Ahiding  Satisfaction 

of  the  HOUS  E  oj  B  R I  C  K 


A-FB-A  [L 
USE  FACE  BRICK  | 
|  -it  Pays  f 

'THE  STORY  OF  BRICK- 

An  artistic  booklet  with  attrac- 
tive illustrations  and  useful  in- 
formation for  all  who  intend  to 
build.  The  Romance  of  Brick, 
Extravagance  of  Cheapness, 
Comparative  Costs,  How  to 
Finance  the  Building  of  a 
Home,  are  a  few  of  the  subjects 
treated.  Your  copy  is  await- 
ing your  request.  Send  today. 


THE  thoughtful  builder  knows  that  he  can' 
not  get  real  satisfaction  in  building  his  home, 
unless  he  combines  the  artistic  with  the  durable. 
Face  Brick,  in  its  wide  range  of  color  tones  and 
textures,  and  in  the  artistic  effects  possible 
through  the  architect's  handling  of  bonds  and 
mortar  joints,  offers  an  appeal  to  the  most  diverse 
tastes.  Besides  there  is  the  solid  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  for  structural  strength,  fire' 
safety,  and  economy  in  the  long  run  no  other 
material  surpasses  Face  Brick.  Even  if  you  are 
not  ready  to  build  now,  now  is  the  time  to 
think  the  matter  over  and  formulate  your  plans. 
"The  Story  of  Brick"  will  help  you  at  a  decision. 

American  Face  Brick  Association 

1 1 34  'Westminster  Building   •  Chicago 
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